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Treason,  To  Legalize .  13 

Tree  Certification  .  574 

Trees  or  Shrubs,  Machine  for 

Planting  .  426 

Pear,  Pruning  .  253 

Plant  Fruit,  Early  .  227 

Tree  Rose,  Winter,  Protection 

for  .  573 

The  Gold  Dust  .  67 

Trees,  Time  to  Plant  Apple..  511 
Tree,  Elm,  Over  250  Years 
O  1  d,  Hartford  County, 

Conn .  175 

Trees,  Sugar  Maple,  Use  Your  111 
Tressler,  Dr.  D.  K.  Leaves 

Geneva  Station  .  573 

Trippers,  R.  N.  Y.?  Shall  We 

Have  a  Reunion  of .  144 

Truck,  Farm  in  Accident .  599 

Trucks,  Farm,  Need  Gasoline.  615 

Truck,  Rationing,  Farm .  324 

Turkeys,  A  Year-Round  Profit 

from  .  96,  178 

Turkey  Defects,  Feed  Analysis  134 
Turkeys  in  Chicken  House...  417 

In  New  Jersey .  312 

Marketing  .  595 

Turkey  Production  .  586 

Turkeys,  Raising  .  451 
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Vegetable  and  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers,  At  Meetings  of .  36 

Vegetable-Potato  Council,  New 

York  City  .  597 

Vegetables,  Progress  in  De¬ 
hydrating  .  347 

Storing  .  553 

Ventilation,  Summer  .  417 

Vermont,  In,  On  Glory  Hill..  170 
Union  Agricultural  Meetings, 

Burlington,  Vermont  .  4 

Victory.  Cackle  for .  398,  401 

Garden  Show  .  508 

Vitamins,  Acres  of .  407 

In  Various  Feeds .  135 

Voters,  Qualification  of .  453 
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War  Bond  Contest .  384 

Bulletins  of  Useful  Informa¬ 
tion  .  477 

Manpower  Commission, 

Freezing  Order  .  615 

Warning  to  Readers .  317 

Wart,  in  Cow’s  Ear .  165 

Wax  Grafting  .  193 
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Wheat  King,  Minnesota .  227 

Quota  Held  Illegal .  229 

White  Diarrhoea,  Chicks .  53 

Wickard,  Claude  R.  Quotation  533 
Wild  Animal  and  Dog  Damage 

in  Maine  .  124 

Windmill,  An  Ancient .  74 

Windmills,  Long  Island .  38a 

Wisterias.  Inducing  to  Bloom  8 
Witch  Hazel,  Production  of  the 

Soil  .  367 

Wood  Burning  Brooders .  313 

Cord,  Price  for .  501 

For  Fuel  .  442,  444 

Woodlot,  Winter  in  the .  116 

Woods,  Working  the .  44 

Wool,  Facts  About .  199 

Worms,  Cut  and  Wire .  596 

Wry  Neck  .  315 
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Agricultural  Labor?  What  Is.  259 
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Alcohol?  How  About  Rationing  329 

Alliance,  An  Unholy .  396 

Amendments,  Opposit.on  to 

Milk  .  41,  56 

America,  Illiteracy  in .  370 

anniversary,  A  First .  411 

Answer,  A  Phoney .  557 
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Spots  .  258 

Apple,  Trees,  Best  Time  to 
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Bedfellows,  Strange  .  556 

Beef  Shortage,  Poss  ble .  447 

Boondoggling.  1942  Style .  121 

Bootlegging  and  Crime .  196 

Blunders,  Regimentation  .  489 
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Friendship  Aids  Business .  259 
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Farmer  States  His  Case .  121 

Flock,  Farm  and  Backyard....  306 
Food  Stands  and  Gas  Rationing  447 

Front,  Bungling  on  the .  620 

Food  and  Vitamins .  120 

Habits,  Changes  in .  370 

Of  Our  Fathers .  197 

Fowl  Pox  Control .  259 

Friend,  In  Memory  of  a  Real.  411 
Front,  For  Success  on  the  Food  643 
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Gas  Rationing  and  Food  Stands  447 
“Get  Together”,  Suggests  a..  307 
Girl,  A,  With  a  Happy  Hobby.  390 

Government,  Local  Self .  466 

Graft,  Taxes  and  Politics .  370 

Grangers  Activity  .  431 

Graves,  Senator,  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agrictulture. .  .  .  642 

Greeks,  Beware  of  the .  120 

Greeting,  A  Christmas - -  - -  642 

Guinea  Pigs  Effects  of  Milk 

Diets  on  .  259 
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Taxes,  Farm  Income .  158 

Ciiaft  and  Politics  .  370 

Tenaer,  Full  Legal .  40 

1'rend,  New  National .  578 
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We  Must  Do  It  Ourselves .  40 

What  We  Get  for  $1.00  a  Year  259 
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Hand,  A  Helping  .  512 

Handwriting,  The,  on  the  Wall  601 
Heard  Around  the  World....  537 
Higgins,  William  W.  Obituary  446 
Home  Orchards  and  Victoi-y 

Gardens  .  41 

Horse  Power,  Farm .  600 

Horticultural  Opportunity,  A.  197 
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Indictment,  Blanket  Farm .  120 

inuividual  Initiative,  Progress 
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Jamboree,  Call  Off  the .  158 

Jitters,  A  Bad  Case  of .  621 
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Kerr,  Henry,  Retired .  281 

L 

Labor  Problems,  Farm  .  159 

Law  of  Supply  and  Demand, 

The  .  391 

Slanders  Farmers  .  13 

The  New  Inflation  .  537 

Leaders,  False,  in  Both  Camps  556 
Farm,  Our  Self-Anointed..  410 
League  Officials  Submit  Pro¬ 
ducer  Payroll  .  40 

License  Law  and  Slaughter¬ 
house  Regulations,  N.  Y. 

State  .  306 

Licenses,  Lower  Farm  Truck  258 

“Little  Man’s”  Day .  536 

Logic,  Limping  .  601 
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Machinery,  Farm,  Repair  Now  159 
Man,  The  Measure  of  a  ....  348 

Manure,  Poultry  .  258 

Master,  One  for  a  Ship .  306 

Meeting  Time  .  578 

Milk,  Big-3,  Drop  Store  Price  41 

Crisis,  The  Present .  281 

Dealers,  $5,000,000  Subsidy  to  557 

Diversions  Suspended  .  601 

From  Farm  to  Home  .  13 

Law,  Annual  Health  Rules.  447 

Meeting,  Pennsylvania  .  121 

Monopoly,  Dole  for .  579 

Muddle,  A  .  258 

Platform  for  1943,  A .  642 

Producers.  Bargaining  Met- 
ropolitan  Cooperative 

Agency  .  643 

Ruling,  Supreme  Court .  121 

Two  Good  Measures .  41 

Miner  and  Dairymen  Think 
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Moffett,  Wilbur  K.,  Deceased.  370 
Monopoly  Fight  Must  Go  on.  348 
Mother,  From  a  Proud  Farm.  467 
Munter,  Duane,  (Star  Ameri¬ 
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Nest,  They  Fowl  Their  Own..  281 

Nitrogen,  Conserve  .  280 

Grow  Garden  .  430 

Regulations,  New  .  642 
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On  ons  in  Madison  County, 

N.  Y .  512 
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Parity,  An  Absurd  Thing....  307 

Grange  Opposes  False .  430 

"Parity,  Parity,  Parity” .  489 

Patriotism  in  Practice .  512 

Pay,  But  No  Work .  488 

Payments,  Cooperative,  Cut 

Out  the  .  643 
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Penalties  AAA,  Court  Sustains  600 

Pigs,  100,000,000  .  489 

Politics,  Graft  and  Taxes .  370 

In  Milk  Power  .  306 

Se'fish,  Still  the  Rule .  348 

Poultry,  Productoin,  Increased  556 

Price,  Parity,  False .  159 

Problems,  Farm  Labor .  159 

Problem,  The  Meat .  513 

Production,  WPB  Restricts...  579 

Profits  from  Evil  .  446 

Progress,  In  the  Sixth  Decade.  158 
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Put  Them  Out;  Keep  Them 
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Silage,  Ontario  County, 

N.  Y . 372 

Cows  and  Calves,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y .  160 

Heifei's,  Briarcliff  Farins, 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y .  622 

Steers,  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.,  N.Y.  543 
Steers  Owned  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College .  42 

Steer  Held  by  William 
Fletcher,  Dutchess  County, 

N.  Y . 491 

Apple,  Bitter  Pit .  534 

Blossoms  .  186 

Cortland  .  530 

Apples,  Dropped  from  Two 

Duchess  Trees  .  427 

Apple,  Dwarf  Trees  Grown  on 
Grounds  of  State  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  Geneva. 

N.  Y .  596 

Harvest  Time  in  Clinton 

County,  N.  Y . 573 

Apples,  McIntosh,  Removed 

from  Storage  .  458 

Apple,  Seedlings,  Yakima 

County,  Washington  .  118 

Storage  Room  .  458 

Trees,  in  Full  Bloom,  With 
Heavy  Layer  of  Mulch¬ 
ing  Material  .  594 

Tree,  McIntosh  Growing 
Branches  Bent  Down  With 

Fruit  .  594 

Trees,  Pruning  Bearing .  35 

Apples,  Tremendous  Export 
Tonnage  of,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  -  Washington  State 

Region  .  9 

Young  Planting  of  .  530 

Artichokes,  Part  of  400  Acres, 
Monterey  County,  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  388 

Ayrshires,  Fillmore  Farms, 
Grazing  Near  Bennington. 

Vermont  . . 580 

Ayrshire,  Grand  Champion, 

Spring  Cress  Lady  Becky  558 
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Barn,  Remodeled,  Before  and 

After  .  251 

Bates,  Evelyn,  Feeding  Pigs  on 

Farm,  Mercer  County.  Pa.  497 
Beans,  Pole,  Blue  Lake,  West¬ 
ern  New  York .  150 

Beef  Chuck  Pot  Roast .  230 

Bees,  Inspecting  the .  326 

Beets,  Cultivating  Four  Rows 

at  a  Tune  .  343 

Berkshire  Hills,  Mass.,  Sum¬ 
mer  in  the  .  441 

Berkshire,  Hogs,  Finished....  490 

Berkshire,  Swine,  Show .  356 

Bird  Houses  .  26 
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Jersey,  in  Puyallup,  Wash¬ 
ington  .  194 

Packing,  on  a  New  Jersey 

Farm  .  275 

Blueberry  Plants,  Budded....  275 

Blueberries,  Spraying,  North 

Carolina  .  275 

Bortz,  Geo.  H.,  C.  E.  Bortz, 
Mrs.  Riggs  and  R.  C.  Riggs, 
Baltimore  County,  Md. . .  .  356 
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Sure  His  Flock  is  Well 
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Forest  Farms,  Millbrook, 

N.  Y . 580 
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istered  .  293 
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Burbank,  Luther,  Burial  Place  288 
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Steer  .  624 

Brown,  Mrs.  George  Show¬ 
ing  Good  Yield  of  Turnips, 
New  Haven  County.  Conn.  616 
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Team  of  Grade  Percheron 
Geldings  .  602 
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Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Relief 

for  .  621 

Soy  Beans.  More  Acres  in....  370 
Stooges,  Kick  Out  the .  307 
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Calf,  H  a  1  t  e  r-Breaking,  a 

Strenuous  Job  . 321 

Calendula,  Orange  Fluffy  ....  35 

Calves,  Well  Grown  on  Good 
Pasture,  Onondaga  County, 

N.  Y .  350 

Cans,  Empty,  Milk,  Roll  Down 

the  Track.  Waverly,  N.  Y.  411 
Cardboard  Pieces  Required 

for  Mailing  Eggs  .  314 

Cesors  Roller  Pride  2d  Heads 
Hother  Hampshires,  Bay 

Shore,  L.  I„  N.  Y .  543 

Charles,  Prof.  T.  B.  with  1942 
Turkey  Flock,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  H .  608 

Cheese  Cream,  Manufacture  in 

Western  New  York  .  11 

Chester- White  Boar,  Senior 
Yearling,  Maple  Hedge 

Farms,  Penna .  88 

Chester  White  Boar.  Wesley, 

Tips  Beam  at  1,000  Pounds  644 

Chick  Flocks,  1942  .  2 

Incubators  for  Hatching .  62 
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Always  Useful  .  398 
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from  Feed  Trough .  317 

New  Hampshire,  Ulster  Co., 

N.  Y .  398 

White  Leghorns  .  398 

Class,  The  1942  Graduating,  in 
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Pasture  for  Poultry .  407 
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tive  Root  Nodules  .  219 
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Colt,  Colorado  Ranger  .  14 

Columbia  River,  Dry  Fails. 

Washington  .  66 

Community  Activities  and 

Celebrations  .  382 

Corn,  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  A 

Few  Typical  Ears  of .  408 

Harvest,  Rensselaer  County, 

N.  Y .  562 

Hybrids,  Early  Sweet,  Hart¬ 
ford  County,  Conn .  250 

Hybrid,  A  Good  Stand  of, 
Allegany  County,  N.  Y....  549 
Hybrid,  Double  Cross,  Com¬ 
bining  Four  Inbred  Strains  571 
Hybrid,  Every  Plant  in  Field 
Uniformly  Productive  ....  571 
Hybrid,  New  Experimental, 
Conn.  Agricultural  Station  571 

Injured  by  White  Grub .  298 

L.ncoin,  Sweet  . 250 

Wilson  C31xC37  .  250 

Wilson,  C3187  .  250 

Cosmos,  Yellow  .  35 

Council  Rock.  The  Famous. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y .  84 

Cows,  Dairy,  On  Farm, 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y...  299 
On  Farm,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  443 

On  Spring  Pasture .  422 

Cucumber  , V-Shaped  Ex¬ 
hibited  by  Stanley  Al¬ 
brecht,  Jr.,  Suffolk  County, 

N.  Y .  543 

Cultivator  to  be  Attached  to 

Farm  Tractor  .  343 
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Plant  .  56 

Club,  F.F.A.  Scout  Put  on  a 

Demonstration  .  382 

Members,  Hochheimer, 
Dorothy  and  Lucille 
Moore,  Wayne  County, 

N.  Y . 385 

Fountain  Water  for  Pullets  on 

Pasture  .  407 

Freytag,  Peter  Donahue,  Miss¬ 
ing  from  Home,  Bernards- 

ville,  N.  J .  597 

Fruits  Displayed  by  Vermont 

Horticultural  Society  .  614 

Fuel-Wood,  Cutting,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y .  442 
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Gabriel,  Margaret  at  the  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Roses,  Newark, 

N.  Y .  385 

Gallardia  Sunshine  (Annual) . .  35 

Garden,  Indoor,  Sun  Porch..  143 
Garden  Lice,  Potato  Aphis...  298 
Gardens,  Sustenance,  on  Wad- 
hams  Farm,  Alexandria, 

N.  H . 464 


Garden,  Window,  in  Spring...  141 
Geldings,  Grade  Percheron, 
Held  by  Selden  S.  Brown, 
Rutland  County,  Vermont. .  602 
Goats,  Yearling,  Flock  on 


Farm,  Chenango  County, 

N.  Y .  639 

Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Washing¬ 
ton  .  66 

Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  Re¬ 
gion  of  Western  New  York  530 
Grape  Vine,  Old  Concord,  at 

Concord,  Mass . 421 

Guayuie,  Wild,  Mixed  With 

Other  Plants  .  572 

Guernsey,  Beaverbrook,  Ma¬ 
donna,  Nassau  County, 

N.  Y.  .  . .  351 

Beaverbrook  Morning, 
Glory,  Nassau  County, 

N.  Y .  351 

Bull  Calf,  “Rex”,  Albany 

County,  N.  Y .  392 

Cow,  “Superb’s  Faithful”  . .  25 

Heifer  Calves,  Registered, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y . 330 
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Dad’s  “Best  Hired  Man”  Lends 
a  Willing  Hand  in  the  Hay 

Fieid  . 405 

Daftoons,  Beds  of  Blooming . .  224 
Dale,  Marion,  Shown  With 
Shorthorn  Heifer,  West 
Warwick  County,  Rhode 

Island  .  392 

Daughters  of  the  Famous  Ayr¬ 
shire  Sire,  Penshurst  Ad¬ 
vancer  .  330 

Daughters,  Three-Year-Old  of 
Mome  s  Major,  Registered, 
Ontario  County,  N.  Y....  508 
Demar,  Eileen  C.,  With  Farm 
Workers,  Sullivan  County, 

N.  Y . ...  95 

Doe,  Cape  May  Rosi,  Regis¬ 
tered,  Winner  of  Many 

Goat  Shows  . 639 

Purebred  Saanen,  Meadow 

Ridge  Hy-iand  Queen . 492 

Kid,  Purebred  Saanen,  Mea¬ 
dow  Ridge  Hofer’s  Geneva  492 
Dorset,  Ewe  and  Lamb, 
Champion,  New  York  State 

Fair  .  160 

Dry  Falls  of  the  Columbia 

River,  Washington  .  66 

Duck,  Russell  W .  466 

Ducks,  White  Indian  Runner, 

Erie  County,  N.  Y .  210 

Duck  World,  A  Group  of  the 

Aristocracy  in  the .  61 

Duroc  Jersey  Breeding  Farm. 

New  York  .  88 

Duroc-Jersey  Fall  Gilts,  York 

County,  Penna . 490 

Duroc  Pigs  on  Spring  Pasture, 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y .  350 

Dust  Mixer,  A  Home-Made 

Barrel  for  . 343 

E 

Easter  Lily  Plant .  220 

Egg  Farm,  Leghorn,  N.  J....  482 
Laying  Contest  Entries, 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y -  551 

Laying  Contest  Entry,  Day¬ 
ton’s  Hatchery,  Jefferson, 

N.  Y .  551 

Laying  Contest  Entry,  Hol- 
ser’s  Valley  Farm,  Troy. 

N.  Y .  551 

Production  Subjected  to  Pro¬ 
longed  Artificial  Lighting.  638 
English,  Young  Master  on  Mar¬ 
tin  Farm,  Fairfield  County, 

Conn.  .  166 

Ewes.  Grade  Breeding  and 
Their  Lambs,  Schoharie 

County,  N.  Y .  468 

Ewes  and  Lambs,  Native,  on 
Pasture,  Otsego  County, 

N.  Y .  198 

Native  on  Pasture,  Seneca 

County.  N.  Y . 198 

And  Lambs,  Western, 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y....  198 

F 

Farm,  Delaware  County, 

Springtime  on  a .  297 

H.  C.  Spun-,  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  110 
Farms,  Meridale,  Noted  for 
Jerseys,  Delaware  County, 

N.  Y .  122 


Haight,  Willard,  Holding 
Tnree- Year-Old  Brown 


Swiss  Bull,  Millbrook, 

N.  Y .  580 

Hana-Marker,  A  Three  Row 

With  Wheel  at  the  Center  343 
Harrow,  Disk,  Drawn  by  5,000 
Pounds  Horsepower, 
Broome  County,  N.  Y....  368 
Hatchery  (New)  Glendale, 

Bristol  County,  Mass .  134 

Hay,  Bringing  in  a  Good  Load 
of  Huntingdon  County, 

Pa . 506 

Hayneid.  Father  and  Son  m. .  422 
Heiter,  Dominola  Princess, 

Champion,  Baltimore 

County,  Md . 356 

Miss  Publican  Domino  8th, 
Baltimore  County,  Md.  . . .  356 
Hen,  The  Old,  Has  Her 

Doubts  About  the  Ducks.  185 
Hens,  White  Plymouth  Rock 

on  Eastern  Farm .  322 

Herd,  Farm  Dairy,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y . 432 

Hereiord,  Cows  and  Calves, 
Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  .  372 

Laay  Mixer  13th . 282 

Heretords,  Making  Good  Use 

of  a  Salt  Lick .  165 

On  Farm,  Otsego  County, 

N.  Y .  293 

Hereford  Steers,  The  Gage 

Stock  Farms  .  42 

Steer,  Held  by  Stuart  Brad¬ 
ley,  Schoharie  County, 

N.  Y . 624 

Higgins,  William  W .  446 

Hilltops,  Southern  Tier,  N.  Y.  483 
Hogs  on  Rape  Forage,  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  N.  Y .  160 

Holstein  Cow,  “Carnation 

Homestead  Madcap”  .  15 

Holstein-Friesian  Cow,  Mont- 
vic  Hiemke  Rag  Apple 

Hartog  . 432 

Holsteins  Grazing  on  Pasture. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. - 330 

Holstein  Herd,  Lycoming 

County,  Penna . 350 

Herd  on  Farm,  Onondaga, 


Mrs.,  Looks  the  World 

Squarely  in  the  Face .  367 

Vreeman  Ormsby  Success, 
Registered,  W  orcester 

County,  Mass . 366 

Home,  Church  and  The  School, 

These  Three  Endure . 613 

Homestead,  The,  on  Kohn 

Farm,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  428 
Horses,  Husky  Farm,  Suffolk 

County,  N.  Y .  505 

On  Livestock  Farm,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y .  127 

Horse-Shoe  Pitching  Game...  274 
Horses,  Team,  Franklin 

County.  N.  Y .  110 

Western  Nebraska,  on  Farm. 

Steuben  County.  N.  Y . 423 

Hotbeds,  Burlap  Covered .  187 

Concrete  .  187 

Framework  for  Sash .  187 

With  Snugly  Fitted  Sash....  187 
House,  The  Wedding  Cake,  in 

Kennebunk,  Maine . 249 


Farm  Products  Show,  Oil  City, 

Penna .  382 

Sprucetip,  Grafton  County, 

New  Hampshire  .  422 

The,  Team’s  Day  of  Rest  in 

the  Pasture  .  217 

Tractor  Smoothing  Out 
Rows  Before  Seeder  Plants 

Crops  .  343 

Women  Enjoying  Handicraft 

Period  .  383 

Farmers  at  Their  Post  in  the 

Ramapo  Hills  .  569 

Fences,  Sturdy  Stone.  Rugged 

as  New  England  Hills .  574 

Ferns  and  Coleus  on  Sun 

Porch  .  153 

Fertilizer,  Washing  Down  the  463 
Mixer  A  Mechanical  Op¬ 
erated  With  a  Farm  Trac¬ 
tor  .  343 

Figs,  Loading,  in  the  Largest 
Fig  Plantation  in  the 

World  . 523 

Fire  Department,  Tompkins 

County,  N.  Y .  465 

Forest  Park,  State  Childs..  34-  36 

Forest-Tree  Crop  .  34 

Flock  of  New  Hampshire .  322 

Forman,  Helen,  H  a  rt  f  o  r  d 

County,  Conn .  424 

4-H  Club  Camp.  “Checking 
Out”  After  Swim.  Hart¬ 
ford  County,  Conn . 274 

Club  Camp,  Dinner  Bell, 
Hartford  County,  Conn...  274 
Congress  Shown  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Company 


I 


“I’m  Trying  To  Do  My  Share” 

— Dog  With  Sugar  Can....  381 
Insect  Exhibit  Inspection  by 
Jim  Roseburgh  and  Frank 
Clark  .  460 


J 


Jersey  Bull  Calf,  Minnamere 

Farms,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  612 
Jerseys,  Meridale  Farms,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y . 122 

On  Farm,  Onondaga  County, 

N.  Y .  282 

“Jingle  Bells,  Jingle  Bells, 

Jingle  All  the  Way!” .  637 

Jobe,  Charles  M.  With  3- 
Year-Old  Ewe  and  Four 
Lambs,  Cattaraugus 
County,  N.  Y .  355 

K 

Karakul,  Rams,  Saratoga 

County.  N.  Y  .  538 

Kid,  Saanen,  Enjoying  Taste 
of  Block-Salt.  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y .  639 

L 

Ladino  Clover  Makes  Desirable 

Pasture  Grass  .  459 

Lake  Okanagan,  Penticton 

Area  in  British  Columbia  9 
Lamb  and  Ewe,  Horie  Brothers 

Farm  .  45 

Lambs,  on  Pasture,  Livingston 


Page 


County,  N.  Y .  468 

Lamb  Chops,  Loin .  230 

Rack,  Blue  Ribbon  Prince, 

Southdown  .  514 

Land  Clearing  Prior  to  Seed¬ 
ing,  Luzerne  County,  Pa...  459 
Typ.cal  Abandoned  in  South¬ 
ern  Tier,  N.  Y .  483 

Laying  House,  N.  J.,  Showing 
Pullet  Replacement  Lay¬ 
ers  .  62 

House,  Poultry,  Mercer  Co., 


Pen,  Showing  Ventilator 

Tube  at  Rear .  63 

Lights  and  Shadows,  on  a 

Bright  Winter’s  Day .  33 

Logging-Time,  Saw-Mill,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y .  116 

M 

Mack,  Martin,  Missing  from 

Home  in  Souderton,  Pa...  484 


Madigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

T.  Ontario  County,  N.  Y..  555 
Mares,  Belgian,  Working  in 
Hay  Field  at  Michigan 
State  College  of  Agricul¬ 


ture  .  602 

Percheron,  at  Fuerst  Stock 
Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y..  602 
Percheron,  Schoharie  County, 

N.  Y .  412 

Mare,  Percheron,  and  Her 

Mule  Colt  .  14 

Percheron,  Princess  Beauty, 

Registered  .  70 

Marker,  for  Spacing  Trans¬ 
planted  Plants  .  343 

Market,  Barrow,  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y .  396 

Burkholder  Farm,  Clyde,  O.  554 
Mayer,  Mrs.  Leo,  Driving 
Farm  Tractor,  Jefferson 

County,  N.  Y .  625 

Meat.  Curing  Mixture .  550 

Cuts  Across  the  Round  of 

choice  Finished  Steer .  514 

Cut,  Fresh,  Well  Finished..  550 

Pump,  Use  of,  for  Curing..  550 
Meetings,  Community,  to  be 
Better  Planned  and  More 

Vital  .  382 

Members  of  Enterprise  Grange 

No.  597,  Geneva,  N.  Y . 

Of  Union  Grange  No.  171, 

Geneva,  N.  Y . 510 

Meridale  Farms,  Noted  for 
Jerseys,  Delaware  County, 

N.  Y .  122 

Milk.  Cans  Are  Delivered  in 

State  of  Pennsylvania....  411 
Mill,  The  Old  Stone  at  Saeg- 

ersville,  Pa .  1 

The  Old,  Nantucket,  Mass. . .  74 

Miller,  Mrs.  Frank,  Shown 
Holding  18-Pound  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  Gobbler .  96 

Milling  .  Equipment,  Impro¬ 
vised,,  Used  by  Wadhams 

Sons  .  464 

Monarch  of  the  Woods .  529 

Mulch,  Straw,  in  an  Apple  Or¬ 
chard  .  323 

Muskmelons,  Frames,  Walberta 

Farms  .  69 

“Snap  Handle”  on  Picking 

Basket  .  69 

Unloading  Top  Deck,  Wal¬ 
berta  Farms,  Conn .  115 


N 


Nagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
N.,  Shown  With  Holstein- 

Friesian  Cow  .  432 

Nobel  Farms,  Steuben  County, 

N.  Y .  342 

O 

Oathout,  Muriel,  Cross  Stream 
Farms,  Dutchess  County, 

N.  Y .  361 

Oats  Being  Set  Up  by  Fred 

Osgood,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.  477 
Orchard  Harrowing  Releases 
Nitrates  and  Plant  Foods...  Ill 
Olives,  Processing  Spanish- 
Type  in  foothills  of  the 

Sierra  Mountains  .  598 

Orchards,  Spring  Harrowing 
Releases  Nitrates  and  Plant 

Food  .  ill 

Ox  Team.  Wilson  Hulbert 

Farm,  N.  Y .  86 

Oxen,  on  Farm.  McKean 

County,  Penna . 201 

Prize  Yoke  of,  at  Danbury 
Fair  .  125 


P 


Parasitic  Abundance,  Relation¬ 
ship  Between,  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  .  256 

Park,  Forest  State,  Childs .  34 

Pea  Vines,  Alderman.  Western 

New  York  .  323 

Peach  Orchard  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  .  323 

Orchard,  Terraced,  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  N.  J .  383 

Peaches,  Planting  of  New 

Canadian  Varieties  .  530 

Peach.  Redhaven,  Early  Yel¬ 
low  Freestone  . .  146 

Rochester  .  530 

Pear,  Bose  .  530 

Orchard,  Yakima  County, 

Washington  . 118 

Tree,  Blight-Resistant,  and 

Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer .  238 

Peas,  Trellised  for  Eastern 

Markets  .  598 

Pen,  A  Dry,  Clean,  Permits 
Exercise  and  Access  to 

Sunlight  .  644 

World's  Record  Rhode 
Island,  Crooks  Farm, 
North  Brookfield.  Mass. . .  633 
Penna.  Farm  Show  Winners. .  163 
Peterson,  Barbara  Ann,  of 

Warren  County,  Pa .  457 

Pie.  Punkin — “We’re  Having 
for  Our  Thanksgiving  Din¬ 
ner”  .  593 

Plants,  Potted,  on  Window 

Shelves  .  143 

Plant,  The  New,  at  Waverly, 

N.  Y .  411 

Plowright.  Mrs.  George,  and 
Daughter  at  Elmhurst 
Farms,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  64° 

Plum,  Mirabelle  .  530 

Polled  Angus  and  Her  Day  Old 
Calf,  Litchfield  County, 

Conn .  406 

Poland  China  Boar,  Spotted, 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y .  260 

China  Sow,  Oneida  County, 

N.  Y .  260 

China  Sow  Ridden  by 
Johnny  and  Jolene  Kyoer  46 

China  Sow,  Cayuga  County, 

N.  Y .  260 

Porch,  Sun.  Indoor  Garden..  143 

Pork  Chops  .  230 

Potatoes,  Cultivating  on  Farm, 

Franklin  County.  N.  Y. . .  406 
Potatoes,  Digging  Chippewa, 

Muskegon  County,  Mich...  641 
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Potato  Testing  Seed,  N.  Y. 

State  Experiment  Station.  156 
Poultry,  Self  Feeder,  Wire 

Covered  .  475 

Pullets,  Healthy,  on  Farm  in 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. .  451 
Pullets,  Red.  at  New  Jersey’s 

Vineland  Hen  Test .  638 

Pullets,  Rhode  Island  Red, 
Early  Hatched  .  482 

R 

Raspberry  Harvest  Display  by 
George  Smart.  Clinton 

County,  N.  Y .  462 

Patch  of  Which  Calvin  Reber 

is  Proud  .  485 

Pickers  at  Work,  Erie 

County,  N.  Y .  484 

Red  Canes,  Under  E  ght  E'eet 

Are  Small  .  194 

Reber,  Calvin,  is  Proud  of  the 

Speltz  at  Long  Acres .  485 

Redwood  Highway.  Garber- 

ville,  California  .  288 

Reservor.  Schoolfield,  Va .  3‘* 

Riggs,  Mrs.,  R.  C.,  Geo.  H., 
and  C.  E.  Bortz,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md . 356 

Road  Cut  Through  Fallen 
Sequoia  Tree  in  Sequoia 

National  Park  .  523 

The  Thread  of.  Before  Tow¬ 
ering  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains  . 496 

Roadside  Stand,  Farmers  Well- 

Stocked  .  533 

Roosa,  David,  W  th  3-Pound 
Potato,  Sullivan  County, 

N.  Y .  344 


S 


Saanens,  Champion,  Bred  on 

Farm  Erie  County,  N.  Y..  492 
Sait  Lick,  rieretords,  Making 

Good  Use  of  a  .  165 

Sap,  Collecting,  With  a  Sap 

Yoke  .  192 

Saw  Mill,  Logging-Time,  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y . 116 

Scabiosa  M.dmght  .  30 

Sea  Gulls  Over  Cape  Cod  at 

Truro.  Mass . 1 .  341 

Seelye,  Germaine,  of  Wayne 

County,  N.  Y .  145 

School,  New  One  Room,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa .  83 

Shade,  A  Portable  Range .  4j. 

Scotch  Shorthorn  Bull,  Dia¬ 
mond  Goods,  Registered, 

Maryville,  Missouri  .  622 

Scrap  Day  Parade  at  Elizabeth¬ 
town.  Essex  County,  N.  Y.  535 
Seed  Harvesting  Machine, 

Driven  by  Tractor  .  572 

Seeds,  Light  Soil  Filling .  6ti 

Seeds  Planted  in  Nursery  Beds 

to  Start  Guayuie  .  572 

SeedLngs,  Apple.  Yakima 

County,  Washington  .  118 

Set  Out  in  Garden,  Plants — 

Ready  to  .  68 

Sheep  can  Look  at  You  Just 

Like  f  riendly  Folks .  273 

On  Livestock  farm,  Che¬ 
mung  county,  in.  Y .  127 

Rancn,  r  eeuing  i  .me,  New 
south  Waies,  Australia....  468 
Shorthorn,  Cow,  Wachess  2nd, 

Worcester  county.  Mass...  432 
Heiiers,  on  Spring  Pasture, 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y...  122 
Hener,  West  Warwick 
County,  Rhode  Island....  392 
Shorthorns.  Owned  by  Homer 

Hoiley  .  42 

Prize  Winning  Graded  Herd, 

Princeton,  Mass . 580 

Shropshire,  Ewe.  F.rst  Prize, 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Snow .  45o 
Sifting  */4  Clean  Sand  on  Top .  68 

Siio,  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y...  309 
Filling  Time,  Columbia 

County,  N.  Y . 507 

Hoiiow  Tile.  Onondaga 

County,  N.  Y .  308 

Silos,  Supplementary  Home¬ 
made  Snow-Fence  .  507 

Smoothing  Out  Soil  .  68 

Pressing  Soil  Firm .  68 

Do  Not  Waste.  Sow  Them..  68 

Tagging  Varieties  .  68 

So.l  Groups,  Map  of  General 

Distribution  .  218 

Preparing,  for  Lettuce  Seed 

Crop  .  3 

Sonoma  Mission,  Sonoma,  Cali¬ 
fornia  .  354 

Sordoni,  Hon.  J.,  and  John 
Dersheimer  Rev  ie  wing 
Eroded  Land.  Luzerne 

County,  Pa . 459 

Sorrels,  Eleven  Closely 
Matched  Pairs,  Delaware 

County,  N.  Y . 337 

Southdown,  Ewes,  Yearlings, 

Mountain  Farm,  Mass .  90 

Lambs  at  1939  Chicago  n- 
ternationai  Exposition  .  .  .  538 
South  Haven  Station,  Michigan  530 
Sow  Broadcast,  Marking  Off 

Rows,  or  .  68 

Sows,  Gilts  and  Herd  Boar, 
Duroc  Breeding  Farm, 

New  York  .  88 

Soy  Beans,  Inoculated  and  Un¬ 
inoculated,  at  an  Eastern 
Agricultural  Experiment 

Station  .  219 

Spencer,  Elda,  Plucking  Tur¬ 
key  Feathers,  Yates 

County,  N.  Y . 631 

Spray,  Four  Most  Important 

Stages  .  186 

Spraying  Machine,  Tank  and 

Repair  Kit  .  186 

Squash,  Blue  Hubbard  and 
Golden  Delicious,  Franklin 
County,  Mass . 574 


Bug,  in  Development .  298 

Stallion,  Noted  Belgian,  Jay 
Farceur  Held  by  Earl 

Allen  .  568 

Belgian,  Prince  of  Allandale 

XfV,  24478  .  14 

Palomino  Gold  Dust,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa .  282 

Steak,  Porterhouse  .  230 

Round  . 230 

Steers,  Experimental  at  Mis¬ 
souri  Experiment  Station . ,  372 


Stoddard,  Edwin  With  His  Dog 
and  Goat,  Oneida  County, 


N.  Y .  453 

Strip  Cropping  Practices,  Steu¬ 
ben  Couniy,  N.  Y . 342 

Cropping  Rotation  Corn, 

Wheat.  Alfalfa  .  34 

Students  With  Guernsey  Heif¬ 


ers  at  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I..  N.  Y.  522 
Suffolk  Ewes,  Erie  County, 

N.  Y .  558 

Ram,  Yearling,  Titusville, 

Penna .  538 

Sugar  Bush,  The  Road  to  the.  192 
“Suit  Case”,  Attractive  Pack¬ 
age  Used  for  Marketing 
Turkeys  on  Illinois  Farm  595 

T 

Team,  Judging,  at  Birch  Brae 

Farms  Picnic  .  392 

Thorson  Family,  the.  Steuben 

County,  N.  Y . . .  460 

Thrashing  Oats  on  Farm,  Che¬ 
nango  County,  N.  Y .  423 

Tires,  More,  tor  Farm  Trucks  36i 
Tobacco  Growing  on  Lancaster 


County,  Penna.  Farm .  74 

Seiter,  Old  Discarded  Horse 

Drawn  .  343 

Tractor,  Farm,  Driven  by 
Y'oung  Fay  Weiss,  Sullivan 

Eoumy,  N.  Y .  562 

Farm.  Driven  by  Mrs.  Leo 
Mayer,  Jefferson  County, 

N.  Y .  625 

Garden,  Home  Made,  Rens¬ 
selaer  County,  N.  Y .  409 

On  Dodge  Farm,  Oneida 

County,  N.  Y .  70 

Tractors,  on  Farm,  South 

Windsor,  Conn . 506 

Transplanter,  Mechanical  ....  343 
Trees,  Apple,  Gravenstein  in 

the  Sebastopol  Region....  354 

Balm  of  Gilead  .  328 

Tree,  Eim,  Over  250  Years 

Old,  Hartford,  Conn . 175 

Trees,  Forest  Crop .  34 

Hormone  Sprayed,  Check 

Apple  Drop  .  427 

Neighboring  Apple,  Show¬ 
ing  No  Apple  Drop .  369 

Yeaning  Cherry  in  a  Cali- 

forn.a  Nursery  .  323 

Turkeys,  at  Elmhurst  Farms, 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y .  643 

Turkey,  Mammoth  Bronze 
Gobbler,  Burlington 

County,  N.  J .  312 

18-Pound  Mammoth  Bronze 

Gobbler  .  96 

1942  Flock.  University  of 

N.  H .  608 

New  Hampshire,  Durham, 
Turkeys,  White  Holland.  Cline 
Farm,  Allegany  County, 

N.  Y .  593 

White  Holland,  Dutchess 

County,  N.  Y .  361 

Turnip  Yield,  New  Haven 

County,  Conn . 616 


V 


Vegetable  and  Flower  Grow¬ 
ing  Sections  of  U.  S.  Chart  3 
Ventilators,  Frost-Proof  Moni¬ 
tor  Type  . 63 

Victory  Garden,  Harvest  Trea¬ 
sures,  Schoharie  County, 

N.  Y .  531 

W 

Watering  Place,  A  Handy,  for 

the  Farm  Team .  443 

Weeder-Mulchers  Work  Long 

Island  Potato  Farm .  299 

Weiss,  Young  Fay,  Driving 
Farm  Tractor,  Sullivan 

County,  N.  Y .  562 

White  Leghorn  Pen,  Ithaca. 

N  .Y .  544 

Leghorn,  Pullets,  on  Summer 

Range,  N.  J .  62 

Pines,  Seedling  .  221 

Wieczorek,  Frank,  With  Good 
Team  and  a  Light  Tractor, 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y...  412 
Williams,  John  Sidney  Hold¬ 
ing  Rambouillet  Stud  Ram  519 
Windmill.  Mill  River,  Nassau 

County,  N.  Y .  152 

Winter.  How  it  Sometimes 

Looks  in  Barnet,  Vt .  109 

Wisteria  in  Full  Bloom .  301 

Witch  Hazel,  Bringing  in  the 

Brush  to  the  Plant .  367 

Through  the  Cutter  and 
Ready  for  the  Cooking...  367 
Vat  of  Brush  Goes  Into  a 

Giant  Still  .  367 

Woodford,  Helen,  Bloomfield, 

Conn .  403 

Woodlot,  Chemung  County, 

N.  Y .  531 

Woodlots,  Farm,  Onondaga 
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Give  the  1942  Chicks  Every  Break! 


HE  poultry  raisers  of  this 
country  are  being  urged  to 
increase  their  output  of  eggs 
and  poultry  meat  in  1942  by 
about  11  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  past  year.  The  nation 
needs  more  and  better  poultry  and  eggs,  as 
an  item  of  national  defense.  These  protective, 
highly  nutritious  foods  are  indispensible  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy,  strong  citizenry, 
an  armed  force  in  physical  fitness,  and  an 
ally  capable  of  extending  a  vitally  needed 
helping  hand  in  times  of  serious  emergency. 
These  are  reasons  enough  to  make  it  urgent 
that  American  poultrymen  think  now  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  challenge  which  has 
been  presented  to  them.  To  do  this  a  bigger 
and  better  chick  crop  in  1942  is  imperative. 
The  chick  flocks  in  this  year  ahead  must  be 
given  every  chance  to  grow  well,  economi¬ 
cally,  normally,  healthfully,  and  profitably; 
and  each  of  those  objectives  must  be  borne 
in  mind  while  the  chick  program  is  being 
shaped. 


Good  Parent  Stock 

The  1942  chicks  should  be  bred  from 
superior-quality  parent  stock.  One  cannot 
expect'  to  produce  high-yielding  pullets  for 
next  Fall  and  Winter  from  mediocre  breed¬ 
ers  used  this  Spring.  The  first  point  of  attack, 
then,  in  anticipating  the  1942  season,  is  the 
breeding  flock.  Use  fewer  but  better  quality 
breeding  hens,  and  carefully  chosen  males. 
Use  breeders  which  represent  the  type  of 
fowls  one  wants  to  have  at  hand  next  Fall 
when  the  young  stock  matures.  In  the 
temptation  to  step-up  the  number  of  chicks 
hatched  this  coming  Spring,  there  may  be 
an  inclination-  in  too  many  places  to  breed 
from  more  hens  than  usual,  rather  than  from 
more  highly-selected  individuals;  but  this 
tendency  should  not  be  allowed  to  prevail. 
It  is  not  necessarily  an  increase  in  numbers 
of  poultry  that  is  needed  next  year;  it  is 
an  increase  in  amounts  of  poultry  meat  and 
eggs  that  is  requested.  Thus,  improvement 
in  quality  of  stock  real  d  in  1942  is  the 
paramount  issue,  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  poultry  industry  require  that  this 
stepping-up  of  production  be  done  on  an 
economical,  sound,  and  profitable  basis;  not 
on  a  get-rich-quick,  basis,  but  upon  a  scale 
which  will  allow  poultrymen  to  come 
through  the  season  with  a  reasonable  profit 
on  their  investment  and  for  their  time  and 
work.  Again,  then,  (1)  either  select  breeders 
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with  greater  care  for  superior  quality,  or 
(2)  buy  chicks  from  sources  which  have 
exerted  special  effort  in  their  breeder  selec¬ 
tion  this  season.  It  is  a  strategic  time  for 
poultrymen  to  forsake  buying  chicks  on  a 
price-basis,  and  to  get  chicks  oil  a  quality 
basis. 

The  1942  chicks  should  come,  in  so' fat  as 
possible,  from  Pullorum-free,  or  at  '’  least 
from  Pullorum-tested  breeders,  in  ordef  to 
cut  down  on  losses  which  might  be  due.  to 
this  disease.  In  emergency  times  it '  seems 
to  be  bad  management  to  permit  Pullorum 
disease  to  enter  as  an  agency  to  interfere  with 
the  rearing  of  a  bumper,  chick  crop. 

Cull  From  The  Start 

The  needs  of  1942  can  have  little  patience 
with  poor  chicks.  Poultrymen  may  well  plan 
on  initiating  and  continuing  a  scheme  of 
chick  culling  through  the  season  which  will 
concentrate  time,  effort,  and  expense  only  on 
good  chicks,  chicks  which  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  develop  into  marketable  broil¬ 
ers,  or  other  forms  of  poultry  meat,  or  into 
vigorous  pullet  layers,  or  matured,  potential 
breeding  cockerels.  The  first  time  to  practice 
culling  is  when  the  chicks  are  ready  for  place¬ 
ment  under  the  hovers  of  the  brooders.  Put 
there  only  strong,  vigorous,  well-dried 
chicks,  which  are  up  on  their  feet,  and  show 
signs  of  life,  strength,  readiness  to  start  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  Cull  out  the  weaklings, 
runts,  cripples,  and  chicks  of  questionable 
value.  Give  the  flocks,  as  a  whole,  this 
original  break  of  not  having  to  carry  along 
weak  chicks  which  will  eventually  die,  thus 
adding  to  the  real  cost  of  those  which  survive. 
Make  every  effort  to  start  a  chick  flock  so 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  rear  100  per  cent 
of  those  put  under  the  hovers  that  first  day. 

Sanitary  Preparations 

In  these  days  poultrymen  brood  chicks 
artificially,  in  large  flocks,  and  on  a  large- 
scale  basis.  This  cannot  but  intimate  that  the 
methods,  then,  must  be  capable  of  meeting 
the  increased  hazards  which  such  wholesale 
practices  do  necessarily  introduce.  The  health 
of  every  chick  placed  under  the  hover  must 
be  promoted  from  that  first  day  forward 
throughout  the  brooding  period.  Agencies 
tending  to  destroy  chick  health — and  normal 
health  should  be  the  natural  heritage  of  all 
chicks  placed  beneath  brooder  canopies  this 
Spring — must  be  hindered  from  appearing, 


if  possible.  Prevention  is  worth  more  than 
many  pounds  of  cure! 

What  steps  do  we  include,  under  practical 
poultry  farm  conditions,  in  this  matter  of 
‘sanitary  preparation’  for  the  chick  flocks? 
Well,  at  least:  (1)  The  setting  up  of  the 
brooding  units  at  least  two  or  three  days  in 
.advance  of  the  coming  of  chicks,  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  all  parts  are  at  hand  and  that 
>t,he  brooders,  whatever  their  type,  are  in 
■  perfect  working  order.  After  the  chicks  arrive 
it  is  too  late  to  set  about  getting  new  parts 
to  replace  worn  or  missing  ones,  or  to  change 
things  in  order  to  get  heat.  Be  prepared,  so 
that  each  lot  of  chicks  has  an  even  break  of 
getting  off  to  their  brood  existence  under 
environmental  conditions  which  are  conducive 
to  immediate  growth  and  health,  other  things 
being  equal.  Chicks  should  not  be  placed 
under  a  handicap  at  this  vital  stage.  (2) 
Every  chick  brooder  pen  should  have  been 
cleaned  thoroughly  before  new,  and  precious, 
chick  flocks  are  entrusted  to  it  as  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  to  surround  them  for  several 
weeks.  Such  thorough  cleaning  embraces,  in 
our  opinion,  (a)  careful  sweeping  of  ceilings, 
walls,  and  floors,  and  removal  of  all  old  dust 
and  dirt;  (b)  complete  spraying  of  interior, 
all  of  it,  with  a  five  per  cent  disinfectant 
solution,  preferably  applied  with  a  force- 
sprayer;  (c)  scrubbing  of  the  lower  three 
feet  of  the  wall  spaces,  and  the  whole  floor 
area  with  a  hot  lye  solution;  (d)  drying  out 
of  the  sanitarily  cleaned  brooder  house  in¬ 
terior  before  litter  is  brought  in;  (e)  and, 
finally,  supplying  dry,  clean,  brooder  litter, 
such  as  chopped  corn  cobs,  peanut  shells, 
chopped  straw  or  barn  floor  chaff,  or  sugar¬ 
cane  refuse  litter — any  litter  which  does  not 
soon  become  dusty,  or  over  moist.  (3)  After 
the  pen  has  been  thus  really  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  brooder  stoves,  or  heat  supplies, 
whatever  type,  should  be  turned  on,  and 
kept  going  for  at  least  24  hours  before  the 
chicks  are  placed  beneath  the  hovers.  This 
tends  to  insure  that  the  source  of  heat  is 
under  control  and  reliable;  also  that  the  litter 
is  dried  and  warmed.  New  chicks  must  not 
be  chilled  when  transferred  to  the  brooders. 

Brooder  Flock  Units 

Experience  indicates  that  the  wise  chick- 
raiser  in  1942  will  avoid  any  semblance  of 
over-crowding  the  chicks,  for  space  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  of  great  significance  in  doing  a  good 
brooding  job.  We  advocate  sticking  closely 
to  the  (Continued  on  Page  29) 


The  1942  chick  flocks  represent  the  potential  earning  units  for  American  poultry  farms  in  this  coming  year  and  the  sources  of  the  needed  increased 

food  supply  for  national  defense. 


Plant  Breeders  Break  Foreign  Seed 
Monopoly 

In  the  past  few  years  American  seed 
growers  have  developed  a  gigantic  seed¬ 
growing  industry  in  the  United  States.  Not 
only  have  our  seed  growers  built  a  profitable 
business  keeping  the  vegetable  grower  and 
flower  lover  supplied  with  an  abundant  va¬ 
riety  of  seeds  and  bulbs,  but  they  have  made 
us  less  dependent  on  imported  stocks.  In  the 
past  20  years  the  industry  has  expanded 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  its  present 
magnitude  extending  over  a  score 
of  States,  specializing  in  species 
and  varieties  of  planting  stocks 
specially  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  our 
widely  divergent  map. 

Few  people  realize  the  gigantic 
quantity  of  seed  required  to  sow 
a  normal  crop  in  this  country.  It 
calls  for  scattering  more  than 
seven  million  tons  of  fine  seed, 
not  including  the  thousands  of 
tons  of  seed  potatoes,  seed  sugar 
cane,  and  bulky  planting  stocks. 

The  magnitude  of  producing  and 
distributing  so  vast  a  quantity  of 
seed  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
is  a  problem  of  many  perplexities, 
calling  for  big  business  methods. 

Contrast  this  with  the  condition 
existing  a  century  ago.  Then  a 
Philadelphia  seed  merchant 
proudly  announced  that  he  had 
secured  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds,  his  store 
consisting  of  some  300  bushels  of  garden  peas 
and  400  bushels  of  onion  seed,  imported  from 
England.  Today  a  single  California  seed 
grower,  not  considered  a  large  one  by  any 
means,  could  answer  600  such  calls,  and  would 
not  sell  his  crop  in  bushels,  but  measure  it 
in  carlots.  Many  Golden  State  seed  growers 
contract  to  produce  from  six  to  ten  carloads 
of  a  given  seed,  or  an  assortment  of  varieties. 
One  eastern  seed  company  with  a  warehouse 
especially  for  storage  of  California-grown 
seed,  boasts  a  flood  capacity  of  more  than 
20  acres. 

For  California  has  become  a  world  leader 
in  production  of  farm,  garden  and  flower 
seeds.  Before  the  advent 
of  the  first  war,  in  1916, 
more  than  16,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  the 
crops.  Under  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  for 
home-grown  seeds,  this 
acreage  has  expanded 
more  than  three  times. 

Thus,  seed-growing  has 
become  a  leading  Pacific 
Coast  industry  in  recent 
years. 

For  a  generation  e- 
normous  quantities  of 
certain  kinds  of  vege¬ 
table  seeds  have  been 
produced  in  the  United 
States,  various  sections 
being  best  adapted  to 
different  kinds,  and  have 
proved  superior  to  the 
best  imported  varieties. 

In  fact,  domestic  seeds, 
acclimated  to  our  region, 
germinate  better  and 
produce  healthier  plants 
than  imported  seed. 

Until  a  few  years  ago, 
celery  seed  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  seeds 
to  grow  in  the  United  States.  France  was  the 
principal  source  of  supply  of  the  choicer  va¬ 
rieties,  but  the  first  war  entirely  closed  that 
supply.  California  seed  growers  made  an 
intensive  study  of  this  crop,  which  is  very 
profitable,  and  today  are  more  than  meeting 
our  demands.  The  crop  is  sown  in  the  Spring, 
only  pedigreed  stock  being  used.  The  selected 
plants  are  transplanted  in  the  Fall  and  the 
crop  of  seed  is  ready  to  harvest  in  September. 

Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  small, 
delicate,  easily  affected  by  changing  weather, 
injured  by  dampness,  and  difficult  to  save  in 
case  the  weather  conditions  are  unfavorable. 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

The  general  climatic  conditions  of  leading 
California  seed-producing  areas  make  for  the 
best  of  conditions  for  growing,  maturing  and 
curing  seeds,  not  even  European  or  Asiatic 
districts  possessing  so  ideal  a  location.  Here 
seeds  grow  in  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and 
mature  without  storms,  rain  or  irrigation, 
growing  much  as  Nature  produces  her  seeds 
in  the  wild  state,  save  for  the  continual 
cultivation  of  the  growing  beds.  The  abundant 
sunshine  of  the  harvest  season  permits  dry¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
dampness.  Unlike  European  seed-growing 
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districts,  long  seed-curing  barns  and  miles 
of  sheds  are  not  required. 

For  more  than  500  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  wide  and  fertile  valley  lands  are 
devoted  to  seed  production.  This  vast  garden 
area  is  generally  accepted  as  the  world's 
largest  natural  seed-growing  empire.  Here 
the  climate  is  wonderfully  equable  and  full 
of  comfort  for  tender  plant  life.  It  surpasses 
even  the  famous  Riviera,  in  being  more 
radiant,  genial,  equable  and  rejuvenating, 
with  far  less  atmospheric  disturbances  and 
variations  of  temperature,  thus  being  an 
ideal  place  for  the  production,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  all  kinds  of  seed  crops. 

There  are  a  score  of  counties  in  California 


Preparing  Soil  for  Lettuce  Seed  Crop  on  a  4,000  Acre  California  Seed  Farm. 

where  seed  farms,  or  ranches,  are  producing 
seed  in  commercial  quantities.  Certain  valley 
sections  lead  in  the  industry.  These  are  lo¬ 
cated  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Barbara  along  the  coast.  The  original  home 
of  the  industry  is  the  famous  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  near  San  Jose,  extending  to  the  out¬ 
stretching  valleys  of  San  Juan  and  Hollister. 

The  Coast  Range  shuts  the  sea  away,  though 
the  climate  is  modified  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea,  blended  with  the  coast  air  and 
the  warmer  and  drier  atmosphere  of  the 
interior.  This  makes  an  ideal  seed-growing 
combination. 


In  the  Arroyo  Grande  and  Lompoc  Valleys 
sweet  pea  seed  is  produced  in  enormous 
quantities.  Here  the  soil  is  light  and  fine  in 
texture,  adapted  to  production  of  rarest  seeds. 
The  various  soils  abound  in  sufficient  areas 
for  the  production  of  commercial  crops  of  a 
wide  variety  of  flower  or  vegetable  seed. 
Alluvial  soil,  morning  and  evening  fogs,  and 
the  unusually  warm,  clear  days,  provide  a 
combination  of  conditions  that  have  resulted 
in  the  production  of  some  2,000  varieties  of 
flowers,  representing  more  than  200  differ¬ 
ent  species. 

When  in  bloom,  these  fields  are 
variegated  beauty  parlors  of 
gorgeous  colors,  stretching  away 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The 
sweet  pea  seed  crop  is  planted 
just  before  Christmas,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  greatest  profusion 
about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
growth  taking  place  during  the 
cooler  season;  as  Spring  advances 
into  Summer,  the  plants  fairly 
rush  up  the  trellis  and  break  into 
gorgeous  flowers. 

The  Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc 
Valleys  produce  more  sweet  pea 
seed  than  any  similar  area  in  the 
world.  More  than  100  distinct 
color  classifications  are  used  to 
describe  their  types.  The  seed  is 
planted  with  mechanical  devices, 
seeding  eight  rows  at  a  time,  and 
the  crop  is  harvested  with  mow¬ 
ing  machines.  After  drying,  the 
masses  of  vines  are  rolled  up  in  canvas  sheets 
and  left  lying  on  the  ground  to  await  the 
threshing  machine. 

Of  the  many  flower  seeds  produced  in  this 
country,  sweet  peas  easily  lead  the  list,  as  it 
leads  in  wide  variety  of  species.  This  is  the 
most  prolific  to  raise,  since  there  exists  a 
universal  demand  and  the  acreage  yield  is 
the  highest  of  any  seed  crop.  The  varieties 
are  separated  by  crops  of  vegetable  and  other 
types  of  flower  seed  crops,  that  pollen  of 
sweet  peas  may  not  mingle  and  thus  ruin 
distinct  varieties.  The  individual  beds  form 
great  bands  of  different  hues,  from  one  to 
four  miles  in  length,  and  from  one-half  to 
two  miles  in  width,  including  four  or  five 

species  of  sweet  peas 
and  three  or  four  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  flowrer 
seed  crops. 

The  workers  are  up  to 
their  waists  in  flowers, 
continually  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  “sports,”  cross¬ 
breeds  and  rogues  or 
plants  which  show  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  the 
original,  or  lower  strain. 
As  the  season  advances, 
the  workers  are  busier, 
since  the  tendency  to 
variation  is  constant  and 
demands  the  most  care¬ 
ful  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  grower  to  guaran¬ 
tee  purity.  From  the 
“sports”  have  been 
originated  some  of  our 
rarest  present-day  sweet 
pea  varieties,  while 
rogues  and  those  plants 
lacking  proper  strength 
to  maintain  a  standing 
in  their  present  stage  of 
development  and  which 
revert  to  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard,  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  harvested  crop,  or  its  value  would  be 
greatly  reduced. 

Seed  growers  are  continually  cross-breed¬ 
ing  on  their  experimental  plots  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  originating  new  varieties  which  may 
possess  rare  qualities  and  possibly  bring 
fame  and  fortune  to  their  producer.  The 
noted  Countess  Spencer-  sweet  pea  made  one 
seedsman  famous  and  wealthy,  his 
methods  revolutionized  seed  culture  and 
led  to  the  improvement  of  scores  of  our 
popular  flowers  and  vegetables.  Also,  it 
blazed  the  way  to  originating  many  new 
species  from  (Continued  on  Page  25) 
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^  IF  YOUR  lightning  protection 
equipment  has  been  installed  for 
several  years,  you  will  be  wise  to 
have  it  inspected.  Like  anything  else 
about  the  farm,  occasional  repairs 
and  adjustments  may  be  necessary. 
The  facts  are  that  faulty  lightning 
protection  equipment  is  worthless 
as  a  defense  against  what  records 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  prove  is  THE  leading 
source  of  fire  on  the  farm. 


BE  SURE  YOU’RE  SAFE 

Insure  your  safety  from  lightning.  Hove 
your  equipment  inspected.  If  it  needs  re¬ 
pairs,  hove  them  mode  NOW... while 
materials  are  still  available.  If  it  cannot 
be  repaired,  THIS  IS  THE  TIME  to  have 
it  replaced. 

The  West  Dodd  dealer  in  your  territory 
is  best  able  to  inspect  your  lightning  pro¬ 
tection  equipment.  He  will  be  glad  to  do 
so  WITHOUT  COST  OR  OBLIGATION,  and 
if  repairs  or  replacement  are  necessary 
will  give  you  a  FREE  estimate  on  the  cost. 
Mail  the  coupon  today ! 


WEST  DODD 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTOR  CORP. 

420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

Factory —  Goshen,  Indiana 


Pleas©  have  your  nearest  West  Dodd  dealer  inspect  my 
lightning  protection  equipment  to  make  sure  it  ie  in 
proper  condition  and  if  repairs  are  necessary  furnish 
me  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  ,It  ie  understood  this 
places  me  under  no  obligation. 


Mame_ 


Address- 


City — 
Most  Convenient 
|  Day  and  Time - 


-State- 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Do  YOU  want 

BETTER  SILAGE 

and  more  of  it  ? 

You  can  have  the  same  Great 
Success  thousands  now  have  wtK 

Funk  G  Hybrids 

Henry  Meckley.  St.  Lawrence  Co..N.Y.  writes  - 

'/fad  wonder fu/  resu/ts  with 
your  funk  G Hybrid. ...Had 
two  /arge  s/Zos  fillet /  and 

then  bad  to  reft/. . ft 

stood  up  perfect.  " 


Read  the  farmers'  own  stories.  8 
pages  of  illustrated  facts.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

cHoffmati  s 

FARM  SEEDS 

Box  2,  LANDISVILLE 
(Lancaster  Co.)  PA. 


K£iiypirSf0g^ 
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fruit  trees 


'  Plant  strong,  healthy,  upland-grown 
Kelly  fruit  trees  in  your  Defense  4 

*  Garden,  and  insure  a  variety  of  the 

>  best  fruit  for  your  family’s  needs.  < 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cher- 

>  ries.  Grapes,  Berries.  Bearing-age  trees  •< 
available  if  desired.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 

>  and  Pears.  New  Catalog  gives  full 
descriptions.  Order  with  confi-  looo^j 

11  dence.  Your  money  cheerfully  l0**#!  * 

.  refunded  if  you  aren’t  satisfied.  . 

*  SEND  FOR»> 

k-Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  3!  Maple  St.,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.< 

-  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  4  4  4  4  4  aJ 


Edible  Soy  Beans 

There  may  be  others  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  family  interested  in 
edible  soy  beans  so  am  sending  an 
account  of  our  experience  with  them 
this  year.  On  May  16,  I  planted 
two  pounds  of  seed  in  the  garden, 
a  variety  called  Bansei.  They  were 
ready  to  harvest  about  September 
20.  I  had  them  thrashed  and  found 
the  two  pounds  had  produced  140 
pounds  from  a  very  small  plot  in 
the  garden.  I  feel  convinced  that 
no  other  bean  would  have  given 
the  food  value  from  so  small  a  plot 
of  ground,  or  with  so  small  amount 
of  labor. 

These  beans  were  advised  by  a 
doctor  in  a  diabetic  diet.  He  is  also 
convinced  of  their  value  in  general 
human  diet.  I  have  found  them  to 
be  at  their  best  cooked  in  a  pressure 
cooker.  But  I  first  soak  them  over 
night  and  par-boil.  They  will  then 
need  1 hours  of  pressure  cooking. 
They  never  cook  to  pieces  and  re¬ 
quire  more  cooking  than  other 
beans.  I  believe  when  better  known, 
they  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  diet  of  hard  working  men. 

New  York  l.  n.  c. 


Government  Food  Purchases 

For  the  period  March  15  to 
November  30,  1941,  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  bought  the  following  food¬ 
stuffs:  Potatoes,  2,292,758  lbs.;  fresh 
apples,  6,336,835  bushels;  oat  cereal, 
95,210,160  lbs.;  cracked  wheat,  22,- 
000,000  lbs.;  soy  bean  flour,  15,490,- 
000  lbs.;  oleomargarine,  2,624,320 
lbs.;  poi’k  products,  canned,  cured 
and  frozen,  440,735,473  lbs.;  corn 
starch,  169,320,000  lbs. 


Hunting  Licenses  Revoked 

The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  has  recently  revoked  15 
spoi'tsmen’s  license  because  of  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  hunting  accident 
causing  death  or  injury  in  the  field. 
Two  of  these  violators,  involved  in 
fatal  accidents,  received  the  maxi¬ 
mum  penalty  of  license  revocation 
for  10  years.  Most  of  the  penalties 
ran  from  one  to  two  years. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  November  1941  is  $2.82  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This 
uniform  price  is  based  on  the  following 
prices:  Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  marketing 
area)  $3.11;  Class  1  (outside  non-federal) 
$3.02;  Class  1  (relief)  $2.54;  Class  2-A 
(fluid  cream)  $2,925  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2,655;  2-C, 
$2,415;  3,  $2,315;  4-A,  $1,876;  4-B,  $2,179. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of 
November  1941  amounted  to  234,816,183 
pounds  and  there  was  a  total  of  414,821,897 
pounds  in  the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  35  to  36Vzc;  90  to  92 
score,  33%  to  34%c;  unsalted,  best,  36 ’Ac. 

EGGS 

Premium  marks,  413/4c;  specials,  363/4c; 
standards,  36c;  Pacific  Coast,  specials,  39c; 
standards,  37 tic;  browns,  3 6 Vic. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2‘/a  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds  1*4  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro- 
portionataely  lower. 

Fowls  26  to  27c;  chickens,  21  to  22c; 
turkeys,  32  to  35c;  ducks,  17  to  21c;  geese, 
21  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  27*/2c;  chickens,  31c;  turkeys  32c; 
ducks,  19c;  geese,  20c;  squabs,  54c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12.25;  cows,  $8,75;  bulls,  $10.50; 
calves,  $16;  sheep  $5;  lambs,  $13.50;  hogs, 
$11.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $2;  pears,  $1.75;  cranberries, 
*4-bbl.-box,  $4;  strawberries,  pint,  30c; 
kumquats,  qt„  10  to  12c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $2;  brussels  sprouts, 
qt..  23c;  cabbage,  bkt.,  $2;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $2;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.90;  peas,  bu., 
$2;  spinach,  bu.,  $1;  squash,  bu.,  $3; 
tomatoes,  lug,  $4;  potatoes,  100  lbs.  $2.10; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  ruta  bagas,  50  lbs., 
80c;  water  cress,  bunch,  5c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $25;  No.  2,  $24;  No.  3,  $21; 
straw,  rye,  $28. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard.  $1.45;  corn.  No.  2, 
957/8c;  oats.  No.  2,  68%c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  58  to  62c;  grapes,  lb., 
10c;  apples,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  peas,  lb.,  12c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  12c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

Butter,  40c;  eggs,  39c;  live  fowls,  26c; 
chickens,  25c;  dressed  fowls,  28c;  chickens, 
26c;  turkeys,  32c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.75;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.90;  sweet  potatoes,  %- 
bkt.,  $1.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  $13.75;  bulls,  $11.15;  cows,  $9.25; 
calves,  $17;  sheep,  $5;  lambs,  $12;  hogs, 
$12.25. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 
Butter,  3534c;  eggs,  38c;  hens,  24c; 
chickens,  24c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25; 
apples,  bu.,  $1.75;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.75. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Steers.  $13;  bulls,  $10.25;  cows,  $8.25; 
calves,  $16.50;  sheep,  $7;  lambs,  $13.50;  hogs, 
$11.75. 


AT  AUCTION  139th  SALE, 


NOW  READY 


Actual  growing  tests,  conduct* 
«d  continuously  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  plus  39  years  ex* 
perience,  guide  Woodruff  in 
Selecting  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
this  region. 

This  new,  56-page,  illustrated 
Catalog  describes  the  latest,  as 
well  os  the  old  favorite,  Wood¬ 
ruff  offerings.  For  dependable, 
climate-tested  seed,  order  from 
Woodruff.  The  demand  for  seed 
is  abnormal.  Better  write  for 
catalog  today. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc. 


MILFORD 


CONN. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC.  Dept. VI,  Milford,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  1942  catalog,  fully 
illustrating  your  comprehensive,  but  care¬ 
fully  selected,  varieties  of  vegetable  seed. 


Name . 

Address. 
State . 


New  1942  Seed  Catalog  NOW  Ready 

If  you  have  a  garden  or  a  farm,  you  need 
our  1942  Free  Descriptive  Catalog.  New 
varieties.  Certified  Seed,  Cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  beautiful  illustrated.  Send  today 
for  your  copy. 

- ROBSON  SEED  FARMS.  „ 

_Box  45.  Hall.  N.  Y.  f 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 

The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 


Wed.  January  14,1942 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Starts  at  10  A.  M.  Prompt 
All  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood 
test,  mastitis  charts  with  milking  ani¬ 
mals.  All  vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 
125  FRESH  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS, 
good  ages,  many  have  production  records. 
12  BULLS,  mostly  ready  for  service. 
25  YOUNG  CALVES,  majority  heifers. 
ATTEND  THIS  BIG  SALE 
Write  for  Details. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  New  York 


THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 

WHITE  ROSE  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 
358  W.  Market  Street.  -  York,  Penna. 


Rurpee’s  o W 

"SWEET  PEAS 

Red, -  White  and  Blue  3PKTS. 

patriotic  planting  to  wave^^W^A 
In  your  garden  like  the  flag  ■■■Y 
a  the  breeze.  All  3  10c-i UmW 

packets,  1  of  each  color,  postpaid  for  10c. 
Burpees  Seed  Catalog  FREE  — all  the 
best  flowers  and  vegetables — write  today. 
W.  Attee  Burpee  Co.,  587  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


resistant  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES 

easily  grown.  Heavy  yielders.  Interesting  Profit¬ 
making.  Beautify  your  home  grounds.  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  our  Northern  Strain  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 
TREES  for  this  territory  &,  suggest  that  you  order 
a  generous  planting.  Booklet  and  price  list  FREE. 
SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Box  R,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 

JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  BEATS  THEM  ALL! 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price,  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  will 
send  a  trial  packet  of  this  Tomato,  also 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes,  graceful 
garden  Pinks  and  Giant  Zinnias,  .its 
all  for  10c;  In  Canada,  20c. 
rlfCC  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of 
bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  Rare  Premium*  In  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co..  Sta.t2,  Randolph, WU.'* 


CTI AIAT  and  Peppy  Pal" 

8)  DU-AU"  W  ¥  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


•Low  Cost  Power  for  home  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC  CO.,  4701  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
688- F  No.  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio: 

S812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


--HARRIS  SKDS— 

BEST  FOR*THE‘ NORTH 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  for  grow¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  short. 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  SQUASH 

MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 

Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earliness,  superior 
quality  and  best  yields. 

All  of  the  finest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  1942  catalogue.  Send  for 
Your  Free  Copy  Today  and  order  by  mail  direct  from 
our  Seed  Farms. 

If  you  grow  foT  market,  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

— 1942  ’CATALOG  wm/tmdtf  — 


Boston  Produce  Market 

Butter,  34 *4 c;  eggs,  36c;  live  fowls,  21c; 
chickens.  21c;  dressed  fowls,  26c;  chickens, 
23c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.75; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2. 


Coming  Farmer’s  Meetings 

Jan.  13-16.  —  N.  Y.  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Rochester;  Eastern 
meeting  Jan.  28-30,  Kingston. 

Jan.  13-16. — Vermont  Union  Agri¬ 
cultural  Meetings,  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Jan.  19-24.  —  Pennsylvania  Farm 
show,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jan.  27-30. — New  Jersey  Agricult¬ 
ural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  24-25.  ■ —  New  England  Baby 
Chick  and  Egg  Show,  Town  Hall 
Auditorium,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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FINEST 

SEEDS 

FOR  47  YEARS 


For  better  crops,  bigger 
yields  try  GROWMORE 
Selected  and  Adapted  Seeds  — 
famous  for  QUALITY  since 
1895.  We  offer  only  the  best, 
hardy,  Northern  grown  alfalfas, 
clovers,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
pasture  mixtures,  special  grass¬ 
es,  etc. — approved,  recommended 
varieties — all  tested,  tried  and 
true  to  name.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  GROWMORE  repre¬ 
sentative. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

41  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


S/C  PROFITS 


E&  fan*. 


SMALL  FRUITS 


I 


CCARFF’S 

r»lnnfrs  available 


Registered  Rasp¬ 
berries  are  finest 
,  plants  available  anywhere.  Better 

r  yields  of  quality  berries  —  greater  profits 
and  satisfaction.  Sensational  new  Mor¬ 
rison  Blackcap  Raspberry,  Boysen- 
berries,  large  cultivated  Blueberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Seedless 
Concord  Grape,  New  Hardy  Apricot, 
Dwarf  Fruit  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees. 
Catalog  and  Cultural  Guide  FREE.  ' 

,  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  7  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


1942  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Catalog 

Robson  Tested  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
are  bred  for  quality  and  vigor.  They  will 
please  you.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  1942  illustrated  catalog. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  46,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

AY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

»  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-12,  Allen,  Md. 


RED  CLOVER-ALFALFA-ALSIKE 
SWEET  CLOVER-TIMOTHY 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating  Northern  Ohio  grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  buy  direct 
from  the  leading  farmer’s  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Write  for  “Spring  Delivery 
Money  Saving  Plan,”  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO„  Box  154.  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


—FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  corn.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa. 


Make  FRUIT  Profits  Qu/c/d 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have  plenty  offruit  to  eatandsell  this  year.  Send 
for  these  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first  season. 
Blueberries,  Boysenberries,  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  apples,  peaches.  Fulliineof  fruit  &  shade 
trees.  NEW,  rare  varieties.  FREE  color  catalog 
of  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  seeds  &  flowers. 
^  20%  discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  today. 

SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 
DEPT.  S-1 .  NEW  BUFFALO,  MICHIGAN 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 


By  M.  G.  KAINS,  B.  S  M.  S. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

T3t-ir»c»  419  AQ  New  York  City  residents 
-E  riL,C  add  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

An  unseasonably  warm  and  very 
wet  Fall  gave  way  to  biting  cold 
which  shivered  my  bones.  I  am  far 
past  the  stage  when  I  delighted  in 
snow,  sledding,  skating  and  blizzards 
make  me  shiver  inside  and  out. 
The  holiday  rush  is  over  and  we 
settle  down  to  work  and  peace 
again.  The  wood  cutting  is  done  and 
oh  how  good  those  maple  chunks 
do  feel  as  they  burn  in  the  big 
stove.  With  our  boy  in  the  Army, 
we  sit  up  late  each  night  with  the 
radio  listening  to  each  bit  of  news 
and  sharing  the  grief  of  those  who 
have  lost  sons  in  the  service.  War 
is  such  a  dreadful  thing  and  having 
a  son  in  the  service  brings  it  right 
into  the  home.  Of  course  we  should 
feel  ashamed  of  a  son  who  would 
not  fight  for  his  native  land  and 
how  I  wish  I  was  physically  fit  to 
go.  There  has  been  a  member  of 
my  family  in  every  war  this  nation 
has  had  beginning  with  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

But  enough  of  that,  I  turn  to  other 
things.  The  ground  is  white  with 
snow.  Inside  we  are  in  the  throes 
of  butchering,  lard  trying  out,  sau¬ 
sage  staffer  in  action,  meat  barrel 
scoured  and  meat  being  packed 
away  and  are  we  thankful  for  such 
blessings!  The  hens  are  on  a  strike 
yet  a  few  faithful  ones  come  through 
with  eggs.  Two  more  hogs  in  the 
pen  shiver  and  almost  wish  they 
were  in  the  barrel,  that  will  come 
later  but  right  now  I  visualize  hot 
pancakes  and  sizzling  sassingers  for 
breakfast  and  it  is  needed  as  it  is 
pruning  time  and  pruning  is  cold 
work.  I  left  all  the  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping  to  the  Missus;  she  enjoys  it,  I 
do  not.  The  children  came  home, 
the  married  ones. 

Calvin  has  built  a  smokehouse  and 
has  it  ready  for  the  meat.  Loretta 
is  at  the  giggle  stage  but  is  doing 
fine  with  her  4-H  sewing.  My 
preacher  brother  talks  of  going 
South  and  well  he  may  as  Western 
New  York  gets  mighty  cold  in 
Winter.  We  look  forward  to  the 
new  year  with  confidence  and 
courage.  It  will  bring  woe  as  well  as 
wealth  as  it  has  before  but  the  good 
so  outweighs  the  bad  that  life  is 
well  worth  the  living.  Who  would 
want  to  go  while  all  the  world 
bursts  with  news,  dreadful  news  to 
be  sure  but  exciting  and  interesting. 
So  hang  on  tight  brother,  it  could 
be  worse  and  it  will  be  better.  With 
all  my  heart,  I  wish  you  and  yours 
a  very  happy  and  successful  New 
Year.  This  may  see  print  a  little  late 
for  that  but  the  wish  endures  so  it 
matters  not.  L.  B.  Reber 


North  Country  News 

St.  Lawrence  County  is  proud  to 
claim  and  acclaim  its  three  sons, 
Stewart  Cuthbert,  18,  of  Hammond; 
Germain  Marion,  17,  Hammond;  and 
Maurice  Mix,  17,  of  Heuvelton,  who 
emerged  as  national  champions  in 
the  Junior  Livestock  Judging  Con¬ 
test  at  the  42nd  International  Live¬ 
stock  Exposition  at  Chicago,  Ill. 
They  defeated  26  other  teams,  each 
representing  a  State.  All  three  are 
well  known  young  livestock  experts 
and  they  have  appeared  in  many 
contests  and  have  won  numerous 
awards. 

Two  Northern  New  York  men 
were  elected  members  of  the  five 
man  general  organization  committee 
of  the  Dairy  Farmers  Union  in  the 
annual  election.  They  are  Lyman 
F.  Rogers,  Antwerp,  a  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  and  once  act¬ 
ing  general  chairman  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  Fred  Goodison,  Heuvel¬ 
ton,  who  was  re-elected.  Others 
named  on  the  committee  are: 
Holland  Forter,  Owego,  present 
chairman;  Frank  Brill,  Canastota, 
and  Frank  Johnson,  Little  Falls. 
Harry  A.  Carnal,  Ogdensburg, 
secretax-y-treasurer  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  organization,  was  re¬ 
elected  to  his  office. 

Around  70  tons  of  St.  Lawrence 
County  turkeys  were  sold  in  the  pre- 
Christmas  Turkey  Day  Sale  in 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  It  is  believed 
that  a  new  record  for  volume  was 
set  at  this  annual  sale  which  was 
held  on  December  19.  Prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  30  to  34  cents  a  pound 
higher  than  those  paid  at  the  pre- 
Thanksgiving  Sale  were  paid  by 
buyers  who  came  to  the  city  from 
many  sections  of  Central  New  York 
and  New  England.  e.  r. 

New  York 


•  It's  the  NEW  improvements,  the 
UNUSUAL  features  of  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  the  EXTRAORDINARY  per¬ 
formance,  that  make  the  Hardie  so  valu¬ 
able  where  manpower  is  lacking.  Fewer 
men  can  do  the  job  because  the  Hardie 
saves  so  much  time,  labor,  worry,  money. 

Over  40  sizes  and  styles  for  fruit  and  row  crop 
spraying  delivering  from  4  to  80  gallons  per 
minute  at  300  to  800  pounds  pressure  per  square 
inch.  Engine-equipped,  tractor  trailers  and  motor 
truck  mounted  models,  interchangeable  steel  or 
wooden  tanks  of  all  sizes,  roller  bearing  rubber- 
tired  or  steel  wheels.  Let  the  Hardie  Catalog  tell 
you  more  about  the  bigger  dollar  value  in  today's 
Hardie  Sprayers.  Write  for  your  copy.  The  Hardie 
Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Mich.,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Export  Dept.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  new  202 
Hardie  spray 
enables  1 
lo  the  work 
of  2  or  3  with 
ordinary  guns. 


us  your  list  of  requirements  on 
APPLE,  PEACH.  CHERRY,  PEAR 
&  PLUM  TREES.  Maloney’s  Trees 
are  northern  grown  and  hardy. 
You  will  find  this  stock  the  best 
and  the  pi-ices  right.  There  are 
many  new  varieties  and  all  of  the 
popular  older  varieties  listed  in 
our  1942  Free  Catalog  which  in¬ 
cludes  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed  by  this 
58  YEAR  OLD  CONCERN. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 


36  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CAT 


FREE! 


WRITE  TODAY! 

152  fascinating  pages 
filled  with  colored  illustrations! 
Vegetable  planting  instructions— an  inval. 
uable  Flower  Seed  Selector.  The  most  complete 
listing  of  seeds,  plants  and  garden  equipment) 
ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  EARLY  THIS  YEAR. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

DEPT.  30A,  35  CORTLANOT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.V. 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  SO  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  T.akes  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller’s  Free 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  -J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

LINCOLN — new  “All-American"  selection  for  1942, 
Spancross,  Marcross,  Carinelcross.  and  Golden  Cxess 
Bantam.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS.  Box  R.  Windsor.  Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  d  Seed  Housi 

Box  1  1  Geneva,  Oh! 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  Complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry,  and  other  Fruit  and 
Nut  trees;  Blueberry,  Boysenberry. 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and 
Asparagus  Plants ;  Flow  ering  Shrubs. 
Shade  trees  and  Evergreens.  Selling 
direct  with  75  years  production  ex¬ 
perience.  we  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Box  RI2,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Fruit  Trees 

PEACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  List  Ready 

WALLINGFORQ 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Cano. 


In  a  Large  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties.  including  the  Outstanding 
New  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  800 
Varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


100  PEACH  TREES  $7.95 

Delivered  to  your  door.  Your  choice  of  32  varieties 
while  they  last.  These  trees  are  2-3  ft.  in  height  and 
are  all  budded  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  We  also 
offer  a  complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St..  Perry,  Ohio 


FIRST  AID  581 
AILING  HOUSE 
House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  with 
the  lea3t  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 


By  Roger  B.  Whitman 


320  pages ,  51/fc  x  8 


HERB  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  Insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat:  mix  concrete:  stop  cellar 
i  leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
]  house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un- 
i  derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  l°i  Tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

^  333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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IN  THESE  TIMES- 

LETS  FACE  THE  FACTS 

Common 


M'CORMICK-DEERING 
H  EADQUARTERS 


Keep  Those  Buildings  Good 


Now  is  a  time  when  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  advisable  and  important  to  keep 
good  houses  and  -barns  in  decent 
repair.  Once  under  way,  depreci¬ 
ation  comes  rapidly.  Minor  repairs 
and  even  some  improvements  and 
remodeling  are  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive  compared  to  what  it  costs  for 
major  reconstruction  after  heavy 
depreciation  or  for  new  construc¬ 
tion.  That’s  true  any  time  and  it 
is  doubly  worthy  of  thought  and 
attention  now  when  national  de¬ 
fense  needs  take  such  vast  amounts 
of  material  and  labor  that  new  con¬ 
struction  on  farms  and  in  private 
building  in  general  is  unusually  ex¬ 
pensive. 

Several  years  experience  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  matters  concerned  with 
upward  of  a  thousand  home  proper¬ 
ties,  both  urban  and  rural,  long  ago 
convinced  me  that  the  majority  of 
owners  seldom  realize  the  value  of 
good  substantial  and  useful  houses 
and  other  buildings.  That  is  natural 
because  they  have  little  occasion  to 
know  anything  about  the  probable 
cost  of  new  construction  to  ade¬ 
quately  replace  what  they  have.  As 
a  result,  needed  minor  repairs  are 
neglected  and  desired  low  cost  im¬ 
provements  are  delayed  even  though 
the  family  could  readily  have  them 
made.  Someday  everything  is  going 
to  be  fixed  up.  Occasionally  that 
works  out  alright  but  usually  it 
doesn’t. 

Needed  repairs,  small  today,  may 
develop  rapidly  into  major  needs 
and  extra  costs.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  foundations  and  roofs. 
Something  that  could  be  fixed  for 
a  few  dollars  may  soon  do  hundreds 
of  dollars  of  damage.  You  can  say 
“everybody  knows  that.”  I  suppose 
they  do  but  talk  with  appraisers, 
real  estate  men,  building  supply 
people  and  construction  men  and 
you  will  find  that  an  amazingly 
large  number  of  jobs  costing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  come  from  some¬ 
thing  that  could  have  been  taken 
care  of  originally  for  a  few  odd 
dollars. 

Every  now  and  then,  somebody 
tells  us  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
article  or  over  the  radio  that  we 
must  learn  to  think  of  houses  as 
good  for  only  a  certain  number  of 
years  and  that  they  should  then  be 
junked  like  an  old  completely  worn 
out  automobile.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  a  widely  syndicated  newspaper 
column  written  by  a  well  known 
business  analyst  carried  a  paragraph 
flatly  stating  that.  We  may  well 
wonder  what  practical  observations 
and  experience  these  people  have  had 
as  to  houses  in  general.  They  evi¬ 
dently  don’t  know  that  there  are 
century  old  houses  of  better  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship,  of  better 
type  and  style  and  more  livable 
today  than  are  a  lot  of  the  preten¬ 
tious  creations  of  these  days. 

Automobiles,  airplanes  and  radios, 
skyscraper  apartments,  hotels  and 
office  buildings  and  modern  large 
commercial  and  industrial  build¬ 
ings  are  all  relatively  recent  de¬ 
velopments.  But  the  building  of 
houses  and  barns  in  general  has  not 
undergone  a  complete  transformaton 
at  all.  There  have  been  some 
changes — in  materials  and  in  con¬ 
struction  methods;  and  some  im¬ 
provements,  of  course.  Some  other 
so-called  improvements  are  more 
properly  substitutions  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  increased  cost  of  the 
labor  and  material  that  was  used  so 
liberally  in  the  good  old  houses. 

The  housing  program  of  the  past 
few  years  served  a  good  general 
purpose.  On  the  whole,  there  had 
been  a  tendency  to  neglect  homes. 
Particularly  through  the  late  twen¬ 
ties,  many  people  who  did  have 
money  spent  it  for  everything  else. 
The  depression  hitting  in  the  early 
thirties  disclosed  not  only  a  bad 
mortgage  situation  but  also  that 
ordinary  current  upkeep  had  been 
neglected  to  a  great  extent.  The 
housing  program  put  money  into 
circulation,  helped  both  capital  and 
labor  in  the  building  supply  busi¬ 
ness  and  labor  in  the  building  trades 
and,  of  course,  enabled  tens  of 
thousands  of  home  owners  to  have 
better  homes. 

Once  any  program  gets  under  way 
enough  to  develop  popular  appeal 
and  response,  the  extremists  jump 
right  into  the  limelight.  So  we  heard 
that  millions  upon  millions  of  new 
houses  were  urgently  needed  for 
the  social  salvation  of  the  nation. 


Nobody  ever  yet  mentioned  how  the 
people  would  get  the  income  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  and  repay  the  hundreds 
of  billions  that  that  grandiloquent 
idea  contemplated.  Then  along  came 
these  writers  and  commentators  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  all  the  houses  over  a  cer¬ 
tain  age  are  worthless;  that  good 
styling  and  good  arrangement  has 
just  recently  been  invented  and  all 
that  poppycock.  On  the  contrary, 
there  probably  never  was  a  time 
when  it  was  more  important  to  take 
care  of  good  old  houses  and  barns 
and  never  a  time  when  it  was  more 
worthwhile. 

In  New  England,  farm  houses 
average  nine  rooms.  The  eastern 
group,  with  New  York  on  the  north 
and  Virginia  on  the  south,  is  said  to 
average  seven-room  farm  houses.  In 
other  sections  of  the  country,  the 
averages  run  from  four  to  six.  The 
northeastern  area  farms  in  general 
have  reasonably  roomy  houses.  The 
greatly  publicized  small  sized  mod¬ 
ern  city  and  suburban  house  is  not 
adapted  to  the  habits  and  usage  of 
most  farm  folks  and  is  inadequate. 
Although  supposedly  low  cost,  they 
are  very  costly  per  square  foot  of 
floor  space  compared  to  what  the 
mill-run  of  good  houses  of  medium 
size  have  previously  cost.  Of  course 
all  this  doesn’t  matter  to  anyone 
flush  with  money  and  able  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  new  fancies  and  whims. 
But  the  family  of  average  resources 


is  in  for  a  very  rude  awakening  if 
they  don’t  inquire  into  just  what 
“low  cost  houses”  mean  as  to  cost 
these  days.  And,  before  they  -let  the 
old  home  go  to  pieces. 

Here  on  my  desk  is  a  popular 
magazine  with  a  four  page  article 
about  an  ideal  economical  cost 
house.  It  is  of  nice  design  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  has  no  cellar,  a  two- 
story  upright  and  a  one-story  wing 
with  living  room  and  garage.  It  only 
costs  $7,500.  We  live  in  a  medium 
size  house.  There  are  three  larger 
houses  in  sight  over  on  the  road 
to  the  south.  Our  house  has  never 
been  too  large  for  the  family;  is 
built  of  good  material  and  work¬ 
manship  and  has  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  There  are  two  floors,  cellar 
and  a  floored  attic.  The  first  floor 
alone  has  50  per  cent  more  floor 
space  than  that  $7,500  house  has 
altogether.  The  first  and  second 
floors  together  have  three  times  the 
living  space  and  it  is  all  used.  Then, 
there  are  the  cellar  and  the  attic. 
Build  that  so-called  “low  cost” 
$7,500  house  big  enough  to  give  the 
useful  living  space  that  most  farm 
families  in  this  section  of  the 
country  have  now  and  would  want 
and  they  would  be  $20,000  to  $30,000 
houses. 

Keeping  good  useful  buildings  in 
reasonably  good  condition  all  the 
time  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  the 
cheapest  way  to  maintain  them. 
Good  foundations  are  vital  to  the 
good  maintainance  of  any  structure. 
When  they  are  allowed  to  go  bad, 


the  whole  building  is  subjected  to 
strains  and  wracking.  Sills  may  rot 
out.  Door  and  window  casings  will 
twist.  Plaster  in  houses  will  crack 
and  frequently  fall  off  because  of 
this.  Drive  around  the  country  and 
you  will  see  barns  and,  sometimes, 
houses  with  roofs  dished  down  out 
of  line  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
neglected  foundations  are  the  prob¬ 
able  cause.  And  it  is  usually  some¬ 
thing  that  a  few  hours  work  and  a 
little  material  would  have  originally 
taken  care  of  inexpensively.  Let¬ 
ting  water  run  into  foundations  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  trouble.  A 
combination  of  water  and  frost  ruins 
many  good  foundation  walls.  Even 
where  eave  troughs  and  conductor 
pipes  are  used,  the  water  is  not 
always  carried  away  from  the 
foundation  as  it  should  be.  Gener¬ 
ally  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the 
ground  slope  back  from  the  foun¬ 
dation.  Where  it  is  available,  blue 
or  yellow  clay  can  be  tamped  in 
around  walls  making  a  sloping 
water  table  that  will  carry  the  water 
back.  There  are  deep  blind  ditches 
built  around  some  foundations, 
carrying  the  water  away.  Why  stress 
the  matter  of  foundations  so  much? 
Simply  because  many  farmers  and 
other  home  owners  seem  inclined  to 
neglect  foundation  repairs  year 
after  year  until  they  let  themselves 
in  for  a  big  bill  of  major  repairs 
or  reconstruction. 

Everybody  knows  that  leaky  roofs 
are  an  expensive  luxury.  A  gener¬ 
ally  good  roof  may  get  damaged  or 


NOW  comes  January,  1942— a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  year!  There  will 
be  changes  in  farm  operations  and 
crops,  many  changes  in  farm  life. 
Your  business  and  ours  will  not  be 
"as  usual.”  We  must  all  face  the  facts 
with  common  sense. 

Today  farm  income  is  up.  You 
will  have  money  to  spend— but  there 
will  be  fewer  things  to  buy.  Common 
sense  says  this  is  the  time  to  save,  to 
buy  Defense  Bonds,  to  pay  off  mort¬ 
gages  and  old  debts,  to  prepare  for 
the  rainy  day. 

The  world  is  calling  for  FOOD .  But 
farm  labor  to  produce  it  is  scarce  at 
any  price— and  there  may  not  be 
enough  new  machines  to  go  around. 


Common  sense  says  this  is  a  year  for 
wise,  skillful  repairing.  Restore  old 
tractors  and  machines  and  make 
them  work.  Take  care  of  them,  keep 
them  housed  and  lubricated.  Help 
your  neighbor;  let  him  help  you. 

Your  friend,  the  Harvester  dealer, 
will  have  many  new  problems.  He 
will  supply  all  the  new  machines  he 
can— and  do  a  service  job  as  never 
before.  Common  sense  says  it  will  pay 
you,  in  time  and  money  saved,  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  him.  His 
machines,  his  service,  and  his  prac¬ 
tical  advice  are  at  your  command. 

Let  the  International  Harvester 
dealer  help  you  with  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  1942. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

TRACTORS. ..EQUIPMENT. ..SERVICE 
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otherwise  go  bad  in  spots.  A  good 
workman  may  be  able  to  repair  it 
inexpensively.  I  have  seen  instances 
in  which  some  high  pressure  roofing 
concern  salesman  has  sold  and  put 
on  a  new  roof,  usually  on  the  easy 
payment  plan,  when  a  few  odd 
dollars  of  repair  would  have  made 
the  old  roof  good  for  many  years 
of  service.  Of  course,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  point  at  which  re¬ 
pairs  may  be  impractical  and  a  new 
roof  is  necessary.  Regardless  ot 
what  type  of  roofing  is  used,  good 
material  justifies  good  workmanship 
and  both  are  essential  to  a  good 
roofing  job.  Too  many  roofs  ai'e 
only  half  put  on.  Good  workman¬ 
ship  pays  dividends. 

Poor  chimneys  are  always  a  fire 
hazard.  Tops  sometimes  blow  over 
and  damage  roofs.  Leaks  around  a 
chimney  damage  wall  paper  and 
plaster.  Keeping  a  good  chimney  in 
good  condition  may  cost  a  dollar  or 
two  every  five  or  ten  years.  Neglect 
may  finally  necessitate  costly  re¬ 
pairs  and  reconstruction. 

Neglecting  loose  or  split  outside 
door  thresholds  can  let  the  bottom 
of  casings  and  sills  rot  out.  This 
past  Fall,  I  put  about  $30  of  time 
and  material  into  repairs  of  this 
type  which  could  have  been  avoided 
if  the  owner  had  spent  $5  or  $6  on 
those  two  thresholds  five  years  ago. 
And,  who  hasn’t  seen  barn  door 
sills  rotted  out  or  split  and  worn 
out  when  a  little  planking  or  a 
strip  of  concrete  approach  would 
have  saved  that?  Window  sills  on 
the  side  of  a  building  from  which 
the  prevailing  storms  come  take  a 
terrific  beating  and  may  well  be 
painted  more  frequently  than  may 
be  necessary  for  the  building  as  a 
whole.  Good  window  sash  costs  real 
money  and  a  lot  of  them  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  all  the  time 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  replacing 
a  few.  Painting?  Nobody  can  do  a 
lasting  job  with  poor  paint.  Neither 
will  the  best  of  paints  give  good 
service  if  slopped  and  puddled  on 
by  poor  painters.  Good  paint  and 
good  painters,  together,  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  satisfactory  job  that  will 
beautify  and  protect  buildings  and 
keep  maintenance  cost  down. 

The  Yankee  thrift  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  kept  those  substantial  old 
farm  houses  and  barns  good  down 
through  the  years  although  many 
thousands  of  them  were  built  long 
before  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of 
this  country  was  settled.  So  New 
England  still  averages  up  with  the 
most  adequate  and  roomy  farm 
housing  of  any  section.  The  old 
Dutch  sections  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  been 
generally  well  kept  up.  Then,  there 
are  some  sections  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  where  families  from  the  small 
countries  of  Europe  settled  a  few 
years  ago  and  they  and  their 
children  have  rebuilt  farms  and 
farm  buildings,  have  taken  sub¬ 
stantial  old  houses  and  barns  and 
made  them  serve  their  purposes 
adequately  and  well  at  a  small  cost 
compared  to  what  new  construction 
would  cost. 

Electricity  has  been  rapidly  ex¬ 
tended  to  farms  the  past  few  years. 
Water  systems,  bath  rooms  and  good 
heating  facilities  can  all  be  installed 
in  houses  that  don’t  have  them  yet. 
Metal  window  and  door  weather¬ 
strips  are  not  expensive.  Storm 
windows  and  insulation  materials 
are  to  be  had.  Improvements  can 
be  made  in  barn  equipment.  And 
these  things  can  be  done  as  may 
be  possible  from  time  to  time.  When 
that  is  done,  the  substantial  houses 
and  barns,  whether  25,  50  or  100 
years  old,  will  have  just  as  modern 
equipment  and  facilities  as  the  new 
can  have  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
built  of  sound  materials  and  by 
good  craftsmen,  will  still  have  as 
many  or  more  years  of  useful  ser¬ 
vice  in  them  as  will  those  built  to¬ 
day  and  tomorrow. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
of  agricultural  economists  that  to¬ 
day’s  situation  is  such  that  big 
capital  investments  in  new  houses 
and  barns  at  present  cost  levels 
should  be  made  only  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity  such  as  fire  re¬ 
placements  and  the  like. 

Keeping  up  repairs  and  making 
useful  improvements  would  seem  to 
be  the  sensible  and  very  important 
thing  to  do  these  days.  Keep  those 
buildings  good!  W.  Franklin  Moore 

New  York 


Apples  and  Honey  by  the 
Roadside 

Although  Hermon  E.  Fagley, 
Bethel,  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  pro¬ 
duces  thousands  of  bushels  of 
Wealthy,  Northern  Spy,  Rome 
Beauty,  Grimes  Golden,  Red  De¬ 
licious,  Stayman  Winesap  (which  he 
is  telling  the  customer  are  good  for 
both  eating  and  cooking),  the 
Golden  Delicious  is  his  specialty. 

For  the  past  ten  years  he  has 
been  producing  a  high  grade  of 
apples,  disposing  of  his  entire  crop 
at  the  roadside.  Living  on  Route 
125,  a  busy  highway  between 
Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  he 
is  frequently  not  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  some  varieties.  A  part 
of  his  crop  of  winter  apples  is  care¬ 
fully  graded  and  stored  in  the 
storage  facilities  of  the  Vegetable 
and  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative 
Association,  located  in  Cincinnati,  a 
little  more  than  25  miles  west  of 
the  Fagley  Honey  Orchards.  These 
are  brought  back  to  his  roadside 
stand  as  he  needs  them  after  the 
earlier  part  of  his  crop  has  been 
sold.  Twice  weekly  during  the  Fall 
and  early  Winter,  he  makes  fine 


sweet  cider.  Using  no  preservative, 
he  makes  vinegar  of  all  not  sold 
while  sweet. 

Drought  through  Southern  Ohio  in 
late  Summer  and  early  Autumn 
hastened  ripening  of  apples,  some¬ 
what  reduced  matured  size  and 
flooded  the  market  with  the  fruit, 
yet  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
in  well  graded  and  packed  con¬ 
tainers,  Mr.  Fagley  was  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  larger  percent  of  his  crop 
to  an  advantage.  Being  President  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  of  Clermont 
County  and  a  member  of  the  Or- 
chardists  Association,  he  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  progressive  de¬ 
velopments  and  works  in  coopera¬ 
tion  also  with  his  County  Agent, 
Roy  Battles. 

Another  important  product  found 
on  the  Fagley  roadside  stand  is 
honey.  In  a  good  season,  favorable 
for  honey-gathering,  he  harvests 
10,000  pounds  of  honey;  often  the 
crop  is  cut  to  half  or  .two-thirds  of 
that  amount.  Many  colonies  of  the 
bees  are  rented  out  to  other  or- 
chardists  and  farmers,  for  the  topo¬ 
graphy  and  soil  of  this  Southern 
Ohio  county  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  apple,  peach,  pear  and  straw¬ 


berry  culture.  Market  gardening, 
crops  of  clover,  alfalfa  and  soys  for 
dairying  and  poultry  also  have  an 
important  place  in  the  county’s 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  Apples 
and  honey  sell  well  together  as  a 
bushel  of  choice  apples  and  a  five- 
pound  pail  of  clear  amber  honey  is 
the  selection  of  many  a  customer; 
of  course  there  are  many  who 
double  or  treble  the  order.  Besides 
the  high  quality  of  both  apples  and 
honey,  the  stand  is  neat,  clean  and 
containers  well  filled.  The  Fagleys 
are  friendly,  helpful,  courteous  and 
a  customer  usually  finds  he  has  just 
a  “little  extra,”  a  recipe  book,  a 
few  apples  of  a  different  variety  or 
a  bit  of  honey  to  sample.  b.  t.  j. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

H.  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  . 2.50 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 

Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


American  Farms  Supply  Britain  With 
lh  Billion  Dollars’  Worth  of  Products 


British  school  children  cooking  American  bacon  and  eggs. 

Of  each  4  pounds  of  the  animal  protein  foods— meat,  cheese,  evaporated  milk, 
eggs— on  British  tables,  one  pound  now  comes  from  American  farms.  These 
are  the  foods  that  build  energy  essential  to  high  production  and  morale. 


RIGHT  now  we  are  looking  into  the  business 
end  of  a  loaded  gun.  Gangs  of  international 
robbers  are  loose,  and  we’ve  got  what  they  want. 
A  man  who  covets  his  neighbor’s  property  doesn’t 
want  some  bare  eroded  field.  He  wants  the  best 
field  there  is.  His  greed  doesn’t  drive  him  after 
some  scrawny,  worn-out  cow.  He  wants  the  best- 
producing  cow  in  the  county.  That’s  how  it  is  with 
nations,  too.  Robber  nations  covet  the  best.  That’s 
why  we’re  in  danger  today. 

In  danger  ourselves,  and  pledged  to  help  besieged 
Britain  fighting  so  valiantly,  our  nation  calls  for 
greater  output  to  make  us  stronger  than  ever 
before.  The  call  conies  to  farmers  first  of  all. 
“Food  for  Freedom.” 

Farms  are  the  basic  defense  industry. 

Without  food  production  there  can  be 
no  other  production,  for  us  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  for  the  fighters,  the  workmen, 
the  civilian  population  of  Britain, 
whose  energy  and  morale  guarantee 
continued  resistance  to  Hitler.  Britain 
is  depending  on  us  for  the  food 
she  needs.  Without  these  foods  from 
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our  farms,  her  people  can’t  work  and  they  can’t 
fight. 

So  we  shoulder  a  food  production  job  for  1942  so 
big  and  so  vital  that  it  is  breath-taking.  We  will 
feed  our  own  people  all  the  nourishing,  vitamin 
foods  that  all-out  defense  requires.  We  will  deliver 
to  Britain  a  steady  flow  of  these  same  nutritious, 
health-building  foods.  We  will  build  great  stock¬ 
piles  of  these  foods.  They  will  help  us  write  the 
peace.  All  this  calls  for  the  largest  production  in 
American  history  of  some  foods.  .  .  .  “Food  for 
Freedom.” 

We  have  promised  Britain  in  1942  evaporated 
milk  and  cheese  from  414  billion  pounds  of  fresh 
milk,  a  billion  and  a  half  pounds  of 
pork  and  lard  from  9,000,000  hogs; 
500,000,000  dozen  egg3  from  50,- 
000,000  hens;  18,000,000  pounds  of 
poultry  meat. 

That's  the  job  we  face.  That’s  what 
we’ve  agreed  to  do.  That’s  how  farm 
families  of  our  great  nation  will  dem¬ 
onstrate  in  1942  that  democracy  has  a 
brain,  a  will  and  a  heart. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau ,  Inc.,  in  furtherance  of  the  Nation's  agricultural 
defense  program.  Publication  of  this  report  in  this  space  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  commercial  product. 
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For  Thrift 
Comfort  In 


BALL-BAND 

BETTER  FOOTWEAR 


MISHAWAKA  RUBBER  &  WOOLEN  MEG.  CO 

305  WATER  STREET,  MISHAWAKA,  IND. 


BEAM 


Tail  purpose 


SPRAYERS 


For  AIJL  crops  ... 

Engine-driven  outfits  for  truck  | 
crops  and  orchard  spraying.. 

6  to  7  gals,  a  minute  at  300  lbs. 
pressure.  3  h.  p.  engine  ^ 

A  high  grade  low  cost  com¬ 
bination  outfit  that  gives 
real  crop  protection.  Send 
for  new  catalog . 

John  Bean  Mfg.  Co. 

2  3  Hosmer  St„  Lansing, Mich. 


Mdiile's  Old  & 'low  Petunias 


Wm.  Henry  Maule,  556  MauleBldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


Standard 


RIDE  OR  WALK 


r GARDEN  AND 
SMALL  FARM 


Tractors 


Plow^ 

Seed 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners.  Florists, 
Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultry  men.  ^ 

4  FOUR  MODELS  jam./? 
Cultivates.  Ample  Power  (or  Field, 

H  n  \  Haying  and  Truck 
Mowllaux  crop  Tools.  Run 
,  T  *  \  Pumps,  Saws  and 

ana  Lawns  S  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tiro. 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

*  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolit.MInn.  NewYork.H.Y.  Philsdelphia.Pa. 

3261  Como  Av.  601-3  West  26  St.  1914-8  Fairmount 


Meet  Us  At  Penn  Farm  Show.  Section  B,  Space 
284  and  285.  Harrisburg,  January  19  to  23. 
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Frick  Bear  Cat  Feed  Mill 


owe  r  _ 
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Because  you  get  extra-fast  work, 
extra  reliability,  and  extra  economy 
from  Frick  machinery  • —  whether  a 
tractor,  silo  filler,  feed  mill,  thresher, 
combine,  saw  mill  or  engine.  Success¬ 
ful  experience  since  1853  is  your 
assurance  that  Frick  machinery  is 
“right.”  Phone,  write  or  visit  your 
nearest  Frick  Dealer  or  Branch  now. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Ruralisms 


The  Spider  Plant.  —  Asked  to 
identify  a  house  plant  under  this 
name  we  were  puzzled  at  first;  there 
seem  to  be  so  many  spiders  among 
familiar  plants.  There  is  the  spider 
flower,  Cleome,  the  spiderwort, 
Tradescantia,  the  spider  lily, 
Hymenocallis,  and  others.  The 
plant  to  be  discussed  was  a  house 
plant  grown  in  a  basket,  and  the 
description  tallied  with  that  of 
Chlorophytum  comosum,  which  used 
to  be  known  as  Anthericum.  Spider 
plant  is  certainly  easier  to  remember 
than  Chlorophytum.  This  is  a 
plant  of  the  Lily  family,  with  narrow 
leaves  and  graceful  spikes  of  green¬ 
ish  white  starry  flowers.  It  in¬ 
creases  by  stolons  or  runners,  and 
when  grown  in  a  basket  these  stolons 
hang  down,  studded  with  little 
plants,  thus  suggesting  a  spider  to 
the  imaginative.  The  typical  form 
has  a  green  leaf,  but  the  plants 
usually  grown  have  foliage  striped 
with  white  or  yellow.  The  plant  has 
thick  fleshy  roots.  It  is  an  excellent 
house  plant,  thriving  at  living-room 
temperature  under  the  most  ordin¬ 
ary  conditions,  and  always  attracts 
attention  when  grown  in  a  basket, 
with  the  picturesque  stolons  bear¬ 
ing  little  plants  hanging  around  it. 
We  have  called  this  plant  Chloro¬ 
phytum  comosum  in  deference  to 
some  botanical  authorities,  but  very 
good  plantsman  still  call  it  An¬ 
thericum,  the  variety  with  creamy 
stripes  being  generally  described  as 
A.  Mandaianum  or  A.  elatum  varie- 
gatum,  and  perhaps  in  self-defence 
we  may  call  it  spider  plant.  The 
hardy  border  plant  with  narrow 
leaves  and  a  spike  of  starry  green¬ 
ish-white  flowers,  commonly  called 
St.  Bruno’s  lily,  was  formerly  known 
as  an  Anthericum,  but  is  now 
Paradisea  liliastrum. 

Pawpaw  and  Papaya.  • —  One  of 
the  newer  fruit  juices  now  on  the 
market  is  papaya,  which  we  find 
very  pleasant,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  fruits,  or 
as  a  beverage  with  charged  water 
or  ginger  ale.  The  papaya  is  some¬ 
times  called  pawpaw  or  papaw,  and 
as  this  latter  name  is  also  borne  by 
a  native  North  American  tree  there 
is  sometimes  an  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  that  the  tropical  pawpaw 
and  the  pawpaw  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South  are  the  same.  However, 
they  are  very  different;  the  pawpaw 
familiar  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  south 
to  Florida  and  Texas  is  a  small  tree, 
Asimina  triloba,  belonging  to  the 
same  family  as  the  cherimoya  and 
some  other  tropical  fruits.  It  bears 
maroon  flowers,  not  very  showy,  and 
these  are  followed  by  fleshy  fruits 
three  to  five  inches  long.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  fruit  is  rather  soft,  and 
not  very  decided  in  flavor;  it  has 
been  likened  to  cold  sago  pudding. 
The  tropical  papaya  is  very  strik¬ 
ing  in  appearance;  the  straight  trunk, 
like  a  palm,  is  crowned  with  lobed 
leaves  about  two  feet  broad.  The 
fruits  grow  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  look  like  melons,  yellow-skin¬ 
ned,  with  pink  or  yellow  flesh.  The 
fruits  are  said  to  grow  to  a  weight 
of  10  to  15  pounds,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  extraordinary  profusion, 
ripening  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  The  fruits  are  cooked  like 
squash  when  immature,  and  eaten 
like  melons  when  ripe.  To  the 
botanist  it  is  Carica  papaya,  and  is 
native  to  tropical  America,  though 
some  botanists  say  it  came  originally 
from  India.  It  has  long  been  grown 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  now  ex¬ 
tensively  planted  in  Florida.  The 
use  of  its  juice  in  the  commercial 
form  is  to  be  encouraged  furnishing 
another  outlet  for  the  crop;  it  is 
agreeable,  wholesome,  and  believed 
to  have  a  tonic  effect  on  the  di¬ 
gestion.  We  have  been  told  that  in 
tropical  countries  the  papaya  is 
rubbed  upon  tough  meat,  to  render 
it  tender,  but  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  this.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  the  melon  that  grows 
on  trees,  but  of  course  it  is  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  melon.  Botanically  the 
fruit  is  a  berry,  which  sounds  rather 
incredible  but  this  means  the  pulpy 
fruit  resulting  from  a  single  pistil, 
containing  one  or  more  seeds  but 
no  true  stone.  Thus  to  the  botanist 
an  eggplant  is  a  berry  though  the 
housekeeper  does  not  view  it  in 
that  light. 

Inducing  Wisterias  to  Bloom.  — 
“Why  does  my  Wisteria  vine  fail  to 


bloom?  It  has  been  planted  for  six 
years,  and  has  never  bloomed  yet?” 
This  is  a  frequent  question,  and  we 
hardly  feel  in  a  position  to  answer 
it,  for  we  have  a  fine  old  specimen 
that  never  bloomed  for  about  20 
years  after  planting.  However,  it 
is  now  a  mass  of  bloom  each  season, 
though  it  has  received  no  special 
treatment.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  seedling  Wisterias  do  not  bloom 
until  well  established,  and  cases  are 
known  where  seedlings  have  never 
bloomed  at  all.  Layering  or  grafting 
of  free-flowering  individuals  gives 
good  results,  and  nurserymen  use 
this  method  of  propagation,  en¬ 
deavoring  to  reproduce  their  stock 
from  individuals  known  to  flower 
freely.  Wisterias  do  best  in  a  deep 
rich  loam  that  does  not  dry  out, 
and  we  often  find  that  specimens 
disappointing  in  bloom  are  in  a  dry 
sterile  location.  This  is  very  likely 
to  be  the  case  when  planted  close 
to  a  house  wall  or  porch,  where  sub¬ 
soil  may  have  been  used  in  grad¬ 
ing.  One  plan  suggested  in  such  a 
place  is  to  sink  a  bottomless  barrel 
with  its  rim  a  little  below  the 
ground  level  in  the  place  where  the 
Wisteria  is  to  be  planted.  Fill  this 
with  well-enriched  soil,  and  plant 
the  Wisteria  in  it.  The  barrel  will 
decay  by  the  time  the  roots  are 
ready  to  spread  beyond  it,  and  the 
plant  will  become  well  established, 
ready  to  reach  out  for  food  and 
moisture.  In  a  shaded  place  if  the 
ground  is  rich  and  moist  the  plant 
may  make  too  much  leaf  growth  to 
flower  well.  Summer  pruning  may 
correct  this  trouble,  cutting  back 
long  new  growth  to  about  three 
buds;  this,  if  done  every  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  results  in  short  stubs 
that  produce  flower  buds. 

Late  Blooms.  —  November  10  we 
received  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
Christmas  roses,  freshly  gathered; 
nothing  is  lovelier  to  our  mind  than 
these  waxen  white  blossoms  arranged 
with  feathery  evergreens.  Our 
neighbor  has  two  well-established 
plants  from  which  she  had  already 
gathered  four  dozen  flowers,  with 
more  coming  on.  Sometimes  this 
plant  is  slow  in  getting  started  but 
when  once  well  established  it  may 
be  depended  on  for  an  annual  crop 
of  beautiful  blooms  which  suggest 
the  wild  rose  in  shape;  waxen  in 
texture,  pure  white,  or  tinged  with 
greenish  or  purple  tint  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Of-  course  it  is  not  a  rose,  being 
a  member  of  the  Buttercup  family, 
botanically  Helleborus  niger.  The 
tough,  leathery,  divided  foliage  is 
bright  green,  and  attractive  at  all 
seasons.  The  native  European  type 
blooms  from  around  Christmas  until 
early  Spring,  but  we  think  the 
Christmas  rose  usually  sold  com¬ 
mercially  in  this  country  is  the 
earlier  form  called  by  botanists  H. 
niger  var.  praecox;  this  begins 
blooming  in  late  Fall,  and  usually 
continues  through  severe  weather. 
We  have  seen  the  flowers  poking 
through  snow,  but  it  is  desirable  to 
give  some  protection,  unless  the 
plant  is  sheltered.  A  bottomless  box 
or  basket  containing  a  few  leaves 
around  the  crown  of  the  plant  will 
be  all  that  is  needed.  This  plant 
demands  partial  shade  in  a  rich 
moist  soil,  and  when  once  planted 
it  should  not  be  disturbed.  A  fern 
bed  is  excellent  for  it,  as  it  gives 
some  protection  all  the  year  round. 
It  does  well  along  a  shrubbery  bor¬ 
der  with  "an  eastern  exposure.  It 
is  also  classed  as  a  rock  garden 
subject,  but  in  many  cases  the 
rockery  is  too  dry  for  it,  or  too 
sunny.  Where  flowers  are  grown  for 
cutting  the  plants  are  usually  set  in 
beds,  in  a  rather  sandy  loam,  with 
a  top-dressing  of  stable  manure. 
They  are  also  forced  under  glass. 
Some  of  the  high-class  florists  use 
these  flowers  in  artistic  table  deco¬ 
rations;  they  show  to  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  vases  of  clear  glass  or  silver. 
According  to  Paxton,  the  Christmas 
rose  was  brought  to  England  from 
Austria  in  1596.  We  made  a  new 
planting  this  year,  but  have  not 
yet  equalled  our  neighbor’s  success. 
Late  flowers  are  always  prized  where 
one  has  no  greenhouse,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  look  forward  to  gather¬ 
ing  Christmas  roses  after  the  last 
of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  gone. 

E.  T.  Royle 
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—  Following  the  Road  — 

British  Columbia,  The  Okanogan,  Wenatchee 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Give  your  hardest  job  to 

GULF 


A  year  ago  when  600,000  bushels 
of  Canadian  apples  came  rolling 
across  the  border,  eastern  fruit  men 
became  acutely  conscious  of  Okana¬ 
gan  (spelled  with  an  “a”)  fruit 
where  formerly  their  attention  had 
been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
Okanogan  (spelled  with  an  “o”) 
fruit.  That  difference  in  spelling 
indicates  the  political  distinction 
which  is  perhaps  the  biggest  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  Okanagan  section 
of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Okanogan  and  Wenatchee  sections 
of  the  United  States  immediately  to 
the  south.  For,  to  understand  better 
the  deciduous  fruit  enterprises  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  each  section 
should  be  thought  of  as  part  of  a 
closely  related  region.  Although 
each  section  has  its  separate  set  of 
local  problems,  they  have  much  in 
common,  notably  the  fact  that  to¬ 
gether  they  comprise  the  great 
apple  exporting  sections  of  the  West. 

And  if  one  likes  more  intimate 
comparisons,  he  should  transpose  a 
telescoped  map  of  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  from  Albany,  New  York,  to 
Winchester,  Virginia,  onto  the  300- 
mile  strip  from  Vernon  in  British 
Columbia  to  Yakima  in  Washington, 
recognizing  that  about  one-third  of 
this  distance  is  north  of  the  border 
and  about  two- 
thirds  south.  At 
the  northern  end 
of  the  Okanagan 
section  in  British 
Columbia  sits  the 
City  of  Vernon, 
not  unlike  the 
position  of  the 
City  of  Albany 
astride  the  upper 
Hudson  River 
Valley,  and  where 
McIntosh  and 
“hard”  apples 
predominate.  Fol¬ 
lowing  down  the 
long  and  narrow  north-and-south, 
river-like  Kalamlka  and  Okanagan 
Lakes,  the  latter  some  60  miles  in 
length,  the  road  shifts  across  Lake 
Okanagan  nearly  midway  down  at 
Kelowna,  remarkably  like  the  old 
Poughkeepsie  -  Highland  ferry  in 
mid-Hudson  and  where  the  Jona¬ 
than  and  the  Delicious  apples,  the 
Bartlett  pear,  and  a  few  precarious 
peach  orchards  begin  to  dispute  with 
the  McIntosh  apple  for  supremacy. 
Finally  as  the  lower  limits  of  Lake 
Okanagan  are  reached,  McIntosh 
begins  to  slip  from  the  picture  to 
be  replaced  by  more  pears,  by  more 
southerly  Jonathan,  Delicious,  and 
Winesap  apples,  and  by  more 
peaches .  and  cherries,  suggesting 
again  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Hudson. 

If  one  wishes  to  carry  the  com¬ 
parison  still  further,  he  need  only 
think  of  the  Wenatchee  and  perhaps 
Yakima  sections  of  the  United  States 
to  the  south,  as  comparable  to  the 
Shenandoah-Cumberland  sections  of 
the  South  Atlantic  States,  with  their 
predominatingly  longer  growing 
season  varieties  such  as  Delicious, 
Grimes,  Jonathan,  Rome,  Winesap, 
Stayman,  and  Golden  Delicious. 

One  must  think  of  the  western 
sections,  too,  as  being  cut  up  into 
valleys  by  great  ridges  of  hills  and 
mountains.  Some  of  these  valleys 
are  filled  with  water  and  become 
lakes  or  stream  courses.  Others  are 
higher  and  become  level  floors  or 
benches  upon  which  agriculture 
flourishes.  Generally,  excepting  quite 
close  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  these 
valleys  are  arid  and  must  be  irri- 
gated. 

.  But  no  sooner  has  such  a  general 


picture  been  given  than  it  must  be 
denied  almost  immediately,  for  each 
section  does  have  its  local  problems 
just  as  the  Kinderhook  section  of 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  differs  from 
the  lower  Ulster  County  section,  or 
as  the  Rockland  County  area  in 
New  York  State  differs  from  Apple 
Pie  Ridge  in  Virginia. 

Coming  down  from  the  snow 
covered  mountains  just  north  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Okanagan  section 
of  British  Columbia  and  -following 
the  rugged  pioneer  sections  of  the 
upper  Columbia  River  down  into  the 
beautiful  Okanagan  Valley  in  early 
October  is,  so  far  as  climate  and 
general  aspect  are  concerned,  like 
coming  into  the  Finger  Lakes  sec¬ 
tion  of  Western  New  York  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year  when  the 
haze  and  warmth  of  Indian  Summer 
are  at  hand.  Long  ribbons  and 
tongues  of  blue  water  extend  north 
and  south  through  the  sloping  and 
rolling  terrain,  among  hillsides  cov¬ 
ered  with  Fall  tans,  yellows,  and 
browns  mixed  with  brighter  Autumn 
coloring  and  interspersed  with 
greens.  Game  thrives  here,  and 
every  inhabitant  is  a  sportsman  who 
loves  a  rod  or  a  rifle  or  the  trail 
next  only  to  the  fruit.  And  to  cap 
the  climax,  a  visit  to  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at 
Summerland  i  s 
for  all  the  world 
like  a  visit  to  the 
Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva, 
New  York. 

The  oldest  or 
Coldstream  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Okana¬ 
gan  Valley  is  near 
the  north  end  of 
Kalamalka  Lake 
near  Vernon,  100 
miles  north  of  the 
border,  planted 
between  1892  and 
1910.  Further  south  the  plantings 
are  younger  and  mostly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  30  years  of  age. 
Already  there  is  interest  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  smaller  than  standard  tree,  in 
systems  of  renewal  plantings,  and 
in  trees  not  over  30  years  of  age. 
Where  a  few  years  back  saw  123 
varieties  of  apples  in  production,  a 
concerted  educational  program  since 
1927  favoring  nine  varieties,  namely, 
Duchess,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Jona¬ 
than,  Delicious,  Rome,  Newtown, 
Winesap,  and  Stayman,  has  reduced 
the  number  appreciably.  Mild  Fall 
temperatures  that  do  not  favor  wood 
maturity,  plus  sudden  cool  spells  in 
early  Fall  or  mid-Winter  make 
severe  trunk  injury  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa  sections  of  the 
United  States.  The  Canada  Baldwin 
apple  has  been  used  extensively  for 
a  number  of  years  back  as  a  body 
stock  to  meet  this  situation,  and  with 
splendid  success;  but  already  the 
cry  is  for  something  better,  perhaps 
Hibernal. 

In  the  entire  area,  5^2  million 
boxes  of  apples,  one-third  of  them 
McIntosh,  were  produced  in  1940,  of 
which  40  per  cent  are  normally  ex¬ 
ported.  Thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  the  European  expoi't  market 
cut  off,  and  eastern  Canada  satu¬ 
rated  with  apples,  something  had 
to  be  done.  The  result  was  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  rather  drastic 
nature,  which  said  that  when  60  per 
cent  of  the  growers  agreed  to  a  pro¬ 
gram,  all  must  join  in.  A  three-man 
board  was  set  up,  certain  quantities 
of  fruit  were  ear-marked  for  pro¬ 
cessing,  certain  others  were  dumped, 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 


—  it’s  tough 


TTEAVY  PLOUGHING  COMING  UP? 

Then  stop  at  your  Good  Gulf 
Man’s  for  Gulflube — the  tough,  econ¬ 
omy  oil. 

\  oil'll  find  he  has  it  in  handy  five- 
gallon  steel  pails — and  in  other 
amounts  to  fit  your  needs.  All  reason¬ 
ably  priced. 

And  Mister — you  ean  rely  on  this 
hardy  oil  to  do  a  lubricating  job  plus 
in  your  tractor.  Because  the  selected 
crudes  it’s  made  from  are  refined  by 
Gulf’s  Multi-Sol  proee  ss — a  method 
that  takes  out  more  of  the  sludge  and 
carbon  formers  before  you  use  it. 
Thousands  of  farmers  in  30  states 
"ill  cheerfully  and  enthusiastically 
vouch  for  that! 

\  es,  sir — for  your  car  or  tractor  or 
farm  machinery,  you'll  not  get  more 
from  any  oil  at  Gulflube ’s  price. 

Call  on  your  Good  Gulf  Man  soon. 
He’s  got  a  complete  line  of  fuels, 


LUBE 

and  able! 

lubricants,  livestock  spray,  and  other 
farm  specialties. 

GULF  PRODUCTS  POPULAR  ON 
FARM  AND  RANCH: 

Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.  P.  90  and 
140.  Specially  compounded  for  use  in 
transmissions  differentials,  and  final 
drives. 

Gulf  lex  Chassis  Lubricants  S  and  W.  Im¬ 
proved  lubricants  which  will  remain 
in  bearings  for  long  periods  without 
running  out.  For  general  chassis  lu¬ 
brication  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease.  Possesses 
unusual  resistance  to  heat.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  ball  and  roller  front 
and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  cars,  trucks, 
and  tractors. 

Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease.  Provides 
better  lubrication  for  water  pumps, 
and  automotive  and  other  equipment 
where  a  product  of  this  kind  is  needed. 


Left :  The  chief  feature  of  the  British  Columbia-Washington  State  region 
is  the  tremendous  export  tonnage  of  apples.  Right :  The  Pentict  on  area 
on  Lake  Okanagan  in  British  Columbia. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 


INTERMEDIATE  FRAMEWORK 
STOCK  TRIALS 

THSS  ORCHARD  15  DESIGNED  TO  ASCERTAIN 
DESIRABLE  HARDY  INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS 
FOR  USE  WITH  TENDER  COMMERCIAL  VARIETIES  . 

THE  FOLLOWING  STOCKS  ARE  UNDER  OBSERVATION 
ANTONOVKA  CANADA  BALDWIN .CHARLAMOFF, MELBA . 
HI8ERN  AL, OSMAN  CRA8  WINTER  SIAWSENCE . 
VIRGINIA  CRAB  AND  M  IMTOSH  RED. 


The  sign  indicates  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  British  Columbia  section. 
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Raspberries  at 


W alberta  Farm 


...apt  esse  pi  f fa/ 


AMERICAN  fp/p/us/py 

\ 

All  plant  life  depends  upon  potash  because  it  is 
one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods.  Prior  to  1914  scarcely 
ony  potash  was  produced  in  this  country.  When  Euro¬ 
pean  supplies  were  cut  off  during  the  last  war,  the  price 
of  potash  increased  from  $35  to  as  high  as  $500  per 
ton,  and  in  most  cases  no  potash  at  any  price  was 
available.  Born  in  that  emergency,  an  American  potash 
industry  has  been  developed,  with  average  prices  now 
much  below  those  of  1914,  to  a  point  which  will  assure 
supplies  of  this  necessary  plant  food  in  the  United 
States,  its  possessions,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  Thus  does 
this  relatively  new  industry  take  a  front-line  position 
in  American  defense. 


AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE 

Incorporated 

1,15  5  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W  Washington,  D.  C. 


Attention  Maple  Syrup 


Makers ! 


BETTER  PRICES 
FOR  SYRUP 
NEXT  SEASON 


There  is  a  shortage  of  materials  for  maple 
sugar  making  utensils.  Prices  are  advancing. 
Be  wise  and  place  your  order  early.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  prices.  Be 
ready  when  the  season  opens. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 


RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Mother/ThisHonne- 
MixedCoughRelief 
Is  Wonderful 


No  Cooking.  Very  Easy.  Saves  Dollars. 


To  get  the  most  surprising  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  you  can  easily  prepare 
a  medicine,  right  in  your  own  kitchen.  It’s 
very  easy — a  child  could  do  it — needs  no 
cooking,  and  tastes  so  good  that  children 
take  it  willingly.  But  you’ll  say  it  beats 
them  all  for  quick  results. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  Then  get  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  druggist,  and  pour 
it  into  a  pint  bottle.  Then  add  your  syrup. 
This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  really  splendid 
cough  syrup — about  four  times,  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  lasts  a 
family  a  long  time. 

And  for  real  quick  relief,  it  can’t  be 
beaten,  It  acts  in  three  ways — loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  helps  clear  the  air  passages, 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


On  this  mid-December  day,  I  have 
just  come  in  from  pruning  in  the 
red  raspberry  field.  It  is  yet  too 
early  to  determine  how  much  top 
cane  injury  there  may  be  from 
Winter  freezing  so  I  am  cutting  out 
only  the  surplus  canes  at  the  base 
of  the  hills.  That  requires  twice  as 
much  time  as  the  top  shortening, 
which  can  be  done  in  March,  even 
if  it  is  snowy  or  muddy  underfoot. 
This  lower  work  will  be  out  of  the 
way  during  the  Spring  rush  of  plant 
growing  and  setting  and  it  must  be 
done  while  the  ground  is  bare. 

We  note  that,  growing  in  hills, 
the  larger  canes  come  out  on  the 
newer  roots,  while  most  of  the  thin 
and  immature  canes  sprout  from 
the  original  crowns.  The  best  six 
or  eight  canes  are  left;  we  selected 
these  during  last  Summer’s  hoeing, 
but  almost  always  too  many  are 
left  and  extras  persist  in  coming 
through  the  clump  even  after  we 
have  cut  out  the  old  bearing  canes 
in  mid- August.  We  want  these 
canes  of  larger  diameter  because 
we  have  found  that  a  heavier  yield 
of  large  berries  may  be  harvested 
from  them.  For  cutting  out  old 
canes  most  growers  use  a  long 
handled  V-shape  knife,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  locate  these  dying 
canes  in  the  mess  of  heavy  foliage 
and  some  injury  is  done  to  the  base 
of  the  tender,  green  canes  we  want 
to  preserve.  This  may  result  in 
galls  forming;  certainly  it  weakens 
the  plant.  So  we  would  rather  use 
the  small  pruners  and  with  gloved 
hands  pull  out  the  severed  canes  as 
we  go  along. 

On  this  Winter  pruning,  we  get 
down  close  to  sort  out  the  slender, 
immature  canes,  which  are  really  no 
more  than  weeds  during  the  growing 
season  and  which  check  the  strong 
new  growth  we  shall  want  for  an¬ 
other  year.  With  the  short  handled 
pruners,  we  carry  a  small  stone;  the 
blade  dulls  easily,  cutting  at  the  top 
of  the  gravel  soil.  A  pad  strapped 
around  the  right  knee  or  an  8x10 
inch  block,  heavily  wrapped  in  an 
old  sack,  is  a  help  for  the  joints 
as  one  spends  a  moment  or  more  at 
each  clump.  I  know  the  larger 
growers  may  feel  that  this  is  an  out- 
of-date  method,  that  such  careful 
work  is  too  slow  and  expensive.  But 
we  can  get  over  at  least  a  half  acre 
each  day  and  in  no  other  way  can 
one  do  the  critical  job  of  culling 
that  makes  for  a  long'  standing 
plantation.  We  want  to  keep  the 
best  canes  in  as  close  hills  as  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  may  be  more  easily 
kept  clean  by  cultivation  and  hoe¬ 
ing.  That  is  one  lesson  we  Eastern 
growers  should  learn  from  West 
Coast  practices,  that  it  pays  in 
dollars  to  give  more  intensive  cul¬ 
ture  and  fertilization. 

In  early  Spring,  it  will  be  fast 
work  to  go  over  the  tops  with  a 
sharp  knife,  cutting  back  to  the  de¬ 
sired  height.  In  an  endeavor  to 
make  the  canes  self-supporting, 
many  growers  cut  back  from  a  third 
to  half  which  must  result  in  a 
greatly  reduced  yield.  Unless  there 
is  much  Winter  killing  we  do  not 
like  to  cut  back  more  than  one 
fourth,  staking  and  loosely  tieing 
the  few  large  canes  that  they  may 
get  the  sun  and  air,  rather  than  a 
thick  row,  gradually  getting  wider 
and  with  grass  creeping  in  between 
the  canes.  Such  practice,  with  the 
impossibility  of  eradicating  diseased 
plants,  spells  failure;  to  get  out  any 
infection,  the  whole  root  of  any  dis¬ 
eased  plant  must  be  destroyed  and 
this  can  be  done  only  in  hilled 
plants. 

In  this  matter  of  mosaic,  curl  and 
streak,  we  wonder,  in  going  over  the 
catalogs  of  some  nurseries  carrying 
a  complete  list  of  red,  purple  and 
black  varieties,  just  how  disease  is 
kept  in  check.  For  instance,  it  is 
known  that  the  black  raspberry  is 
often  the  host  of  virus  disease, 
possibly  not  fatal  to  itself  but 
readily  transmitted  and  much  more 
destructive  in  the  red  sorts.  We  are 
told  not  to  plant  the  different 
families  in  closer  proximity  than 
1,000  feet.  We  may  be  able  to  check 
anthracnose,  blights,  mildew  and 
other  fungus  diseases  by  thorough 
spraying,  but  mosaic  and  streak, 
being  virus  and  circulating  within 
the  cane  proper,  cannot  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  and  seem  to  spread  much 
more  rapidly  when  transferred  from 
one  sort  to  another.  A  most  useful 
tool  is  the  fire  gun,  to  scorch  affected 


leaves  and  destroy  aphis  on  plants 
before  removing  them  from  the 
field. 

Here  in  the  East,  the  red  rasp¬ 
berry  is  much  the  best  seller,  but 
in  the  West,  where  the  black  and 
purple  are  in  demand,  the  small 
market  grower,  because  of  limited 
space,  may  want  to  chance  mixed 
planting.  For  a  red,  the  Newburg 
has  a  different  type  foliage  and 
seems  less  subject  to  insect  and 
other  ills.  Two  of  the  newer  purples, 
Marion  and  Sodus,  have  not  yet 
developed  the  weakness  of  the  old 
Columbian. 

Two  years  ago,  we  set  a  field  of 
reds  extending  to  a  sharp  30  foot 
slope  above  a  large  body  of  water. 
This  should  afford  ideal  air  drain¬ 
age  for  the  early  blooming  peach 
and  we  set  a  tree  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  hills  every  20x24  feet.  There 
trees  have  made  a  fine  growth  and 
we  now  notice  a  good  many  buds. 
In  Summer,  just  as  soon  as  the 
raspberry  hill  on  each  side  of  a  tree 
is  done  fruiting,  we  shall  take  it  out 
entirely,  and  after  another  season 
all  of  the  bearing  plants  will  be 
removed.  These  berries  will  have 
paid  many  times  over  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing  the  trees  and,  with 
care  in  watering,  cultivating  and 
fertilization,  we  have  not  observed 
any  check  in  growth. 

Outside  of  disease,  only  the  chance 
of  long  continued  rains  during  the 
ripening  season  makes  a  hazard  in 
growing  raspberries.  During  the 
past  two  years,  we  have  tried  out 
some  helps  along  this  line.  We 
have  made  what  we  call  a  wind 
tunnel;  a  construction  20  feet  long 
of  light  boards,  bottom,  back  and 
top  two  feet  wide,  and  with  a  front 
of  heavy  blanket  tacked  at  the  top 
that  may  be  thrown  back  for  load¬ 
ing  or  when  not  in  use.  At  one  end 
an  electric  fan  of  good  size  is  turned 
on  when  the  pint  boxes  of  damp 
berries  are  set  inside  and  the  draft 
soon  takes  away  all  surplus  mois¬ 
ture.  Single  decked,  a  tunnel  of 
this  size  will  handle  300  baskets; 
it  might  be  double  decked.  In  case 
of  extreme  moisture,  after  a  hard 
rain,  it  might  be  well  to  pick  the 
baskets  only  half  full  until  cooled 
and  dried.  Also,  to  get  the  baskets 
off  the  floor  and  the  air  all  around, 
a  false  floor  of  inch  chicken  wire 
might  be  installed,  the  high  end 
nearest  and  above  the  fan.  In  carry¬ 
ing  over  the  afternoon  picking,  we 
sometimes  stack  the  filled  berry 
crates  in  a  hollow  square  in  the 
delivery  truck  over  night  placing 
a  fan  at  the  rear  end  and  a  blanket 
over  top  and  sides. 

I  know  we  are  told  not  to  pick 
berries  while  the  dew  is  on  or 
after  showers,  because  of  molding 
but  with  a  large  crop  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  timing  in  market  delivery, 
we  cannot  always  wait  for  most 
favorable  conditions.  Then,  too,  we 
like  to  pick  in  the  early  morning 
while  it  is  cool  for  both  berries  and 
workers.  To  harvest  with  foliage 
higher  than  ones  head,  the  sun 
beating  down  at  midday  and  no 
chance  for  breezes  to  sweep  through 
is  not  a  joke.  Walter  A.  Withrow 


Penna.  Farm  Activities 

The  annual  roundup  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  farm  activities  is  at 
hand.  In  perhaps  no  other  State  is 
there  so  complete  organization  and 
working  together  of  agricultural 
interests.  The  Farm  Show  at 
Harrisburg,  January  19-24  is  ex¬ 
hibit  headquarters,  and  from  it 
branch  out  the  various  conventions 
covering  poultry,  livestock,  horti¬ 
culture,  etc.,  because  agriculture  is 
a  continuous  and  persistent  every 
day  affair.  The  State  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poultry  department  in  both 
production  and  marketing  lines.  The 
horse  industry  has  never  faded  out, 
as  in  some  localities.  Processing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  doing  much 
to  handle  the  market  problem.  But 
these  various  developments  are  only  . 
what  might  be  expected  of  so  large 
a  farm-minded  population. 


Buy  defense  stamps  at  your  Post 
Office.  Buy  defense  bonds  at  your 
bank. 

Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices. 
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Countryman’s  Journal 

New  Hampshire  has  67  mules! 
That’s  what  the  1940  census  says. 
I  can  remember  the  first  mule  I 
ever  saw.  One  of  the  hill  farmers 
in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  decided  to  try 
a  mule  instead  of  using  a  horse  on 
his  one-man  farm.  The  cattle  deal¬ 
er  who  took  a  shipment  to  the 
Brighton  Market  each  week  got  it 
at  some  horsedealers  around  Boston. 
When  that  mule  arrived  from 
Boston,  about  half  of  the  town  was 
there  to  see  it  come  in.  For  a  guess, 
it  was  about  1910,  30  or  more  years 
ago. 

Now  the  question  of  horses  or  mules 
versus  tractors  is  up  again.  If  the 
war’s  energies  limit  the  amount  of 
steel  and  rubber  available,  perhaps 
good  old  Dobbin  will  stage  a  come¬ 
back.  It  is  difficult  to  see  all  sides 
of  any  problem  in  this  day  and  age. 
It  is  a  fact  that  it  takes  from  two 
to  four  acres  to  produce  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  a  horse  or  mule  for 
a  year.  It  is  true  that  “tractors 
don’t  have  little  tractors,”  but  I’ll 
venture  a  prophecy  that  we  are 
going  to  see  a  tremendous  increase 
in  small,  one-family-farm-size  ma¬ 
chines.  There  will  always  be  a 
place  for  horses;  but  right  now  we 
are  on  the  threshold  of  getting  small, 
efficient  tractors  which  will  do  the 
work.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over, 
many  farmers  will  be  looking  for 
the  small,  powerful,  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  machine  which  will  do  the  work 
of  a  pair  of  horses.  “Things  always 
work  both  ways  in  times  of  stress,” 
a  great  economist  declared.  Thus, 
with  farm  labor  getting  more  scarce 
and  higher  priced,  many  farmers 
this  Winter  are  considering  a  tractor 
for  next  season. 

A  few  other  odd  facts  picked  from 
the  Census  include:  of  the  1,904,000, 
000  acres  of  land  in  continental 
United  States,  1,060,507,355  were  in 
farms;  crops  were  harvested  from 
321,757,900  acres.  Although  the  area 
in  farm  land  was  the  largest  in  our 
history,  the  number  of  farms  de¬ 
clined  3.1  per  cent  since  1930.  The 
1940  total  of  farms  was  6,096,789. 
The  value  of  farm  implements  and 
machinery  is  listed  as  $3,059,266,327. 
The  average  value  of  Amercan 
farms  is  $5,518. 


ham  and  Newburg,  are  not  mulched. 
Here  in  eastern  Massachusetts  al¬ 
most  everyone  mulches  strawberries, 
and  hardly  anyone  mulches  rasp¬ 
berries. 

The  “Farm  vs.  Factory,”  by  Mrs. 
M.  S.  was  a  beautiful  bit  of  writing 
which  appeals  to  the  heart.  Perhaps 
we  also  ought  to  stress  more  that 
people  are  learning  they  can  live 
outside  the  cities  and  large  towns 
even  though  their  work  may  mean 
they  have  to  commute  a  few  miles. 
Our  next  door  neighbor  works  in 
Attleboro,  but  he  finds  it  worth¬ 
while  to  drive  six  miles.  They  have 
a  wonderful  garden,  and  until  this 
year  when  the  factoi'y  went  on 
shifts,  he  and  his  wife  have  raised 
100  or  more  turkeys  a  year  for 
special  customers.  The  day  of 
crowded  cities  is  fast  coming  to  a 
close  in  the  opinion  of  many.  People 
are  moving  out  where  they  will  have 
gardens  and  land  and  woods,  and 
where  they  can  enjoy  the  peace  and 
beauties  of  nature. 

Once  in  a  while  I  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  book  —  a  book  that’s  good 
for  the  whole  family,  and  one  that 
will  be  good  to  reread  a  year,  or 
five  years  hence.  Such  a  book  is  the 
Annual  1940  Report  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  costs  $1.50  from  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  chapters  in  it  on  The 
Future  of  Flying,  Stonehenge,  East¬ 
ern  Asia,  Iroquois  Indians,  Wild 
Rice  and  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases 
are  real  and  worthwhile  reading. 
It  is  a  good  source  for  talks  or 
papers  for  the  Grange  and  farm 
group  meetings. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  resolve  that  1942 
shall  not  be  a  year  of  discourage¬ 
ment  nor  cynicism.  The  eternal  hills 
and  quiet  plains  are  still  there, 
waiting  for  men  to  turn  their  eyes 
to  them  for  strength  and  inspiration. 
Sunrise  and  sunset  follow  each  other 
in  the  cycle  that  a  great  and  All 
Wise  God  has  ordained.  And  in  good 
season,  He  will  send  the  warm 
breezes  stealing  northward  again  to 
loosen  not  only  a  frozen  land,  but 
to  unlock  the  hearts  of  mankind  to 
the  beauty  and  peace  of  life  that  is 
waiting  for  men  when  they  cast  out 
greed  and  hatred.  H.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


I  was  interested  to  read  the 
article  about  covering  strawberries 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of 
December  13.  We  have  tried  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  mulching,  but  have 
settled  on  pine  needles  as  the  best 
all-around  mulch.  Some  people  com¬ 
plain  about  pine  needles.  They  say 
they  do  not  give  protection  enough. 
The  purpose  of  mulching  is  to  keep 
the  ground  cold,  not  to  keep  the 
plants  warm!  We  have  found  that  if 
the  pine  needles  are  put  on  fairly 
thick,  perhaps  four  or  five  inches, 
they  settle  down  and  protect  the 
ground  enough  so  the  crowns  do 
not  heave  out  during  warm  spells. 
The  secret  is  to  use  enough.  A  one 
or  two  inch  covering  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  ground  temperature  even. 
And  then  in  the  Spring,  it  is  easy 
to  work  the  needles  down  into  the 
row,  so  the  berries  are  always  clean. 
This  is  the  way  we  handle  Catskill 
strawberries.  The  raspberries,  Lat- 


, ,  ~  __  Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  1 

Cream  Cheese  Manufacture  in  Western  New  York 

Cream  cheese  todaxj  is  being  made  by  two  methods.  In  one  cream 
clotted  with  rennet  and  culture,  then  heated  and  drained  in  bags  to  ah 
the  curd  which  when  salted  or  blended  gives  the  finished  cheese.  This 
known  as  the  cold  pack  cream  cheese.  The  other  procedure  developed  < 
the  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  in  Geneva  uses  cream  fortified 
the  composition  of  the  finished  cheese.  This  is  cultured  and  passed  throux 
valves  at  3,000  pounds  pressure  per  square  inch  which  converts  the  crea 
into  the  cheese.  This  is  known  as  hot  pack  cream  cheese. 


All  are  yours  in  a  John  Deere 


TRUE  tractor  value  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  these  four  funda¬ 
mentals.  In  each,  John  Deere 
gives  you  extra  value — all  be¬ 
cause  of  two-cylinder  engine 
design. 

With  greater  strength  in  its 
fewer,  heavier  parts,  ajohn  Deere 
Tractor  lasts  longer,  loses  less 
time  in  the  field,  requires  fewer 
repairs. 

Simpler  in  construction,  there 
are  fewer  adjustments — it  is 
easier  to  take  care  of  .  .  .  more 
efficient  because  of  its  straight- 
line  transmission,  belt  pulley  on 
the  crankshaft,  thermo-siphon 
cooling. 

More  adaptable  to  your  needs, 
a  John  Deere  does  better  work 


JOHN  DEERE 
TRACTORS 

FOR  ECONOMY -SIMPLICITY*  IASI 
OF  HANDLI NG*  DEPIN  DABI  LITY 


because  of  the  unexcelled  vision, 
the  complete  line  of  integral 
equipment,  the  fully-adjustable 
tread  .  .  .  handles  easier  due  to 
the  hand  clutch,  hydraulic  lift, 
foot-controlled  differential 
brakes  .  .  .  assures  greater  com¬ 
fort  as  a  result  of  roomy  plat¬ 
form  .  deep  saddle-type  seat, 
shock-proof  steering. 

More  economical,  because  you 
can  burn  the  low-cost  fuels — 
put  s-t-r-e-t-c-h  into  your  fuel 
dollars. 

Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer 
to  show  you  that  one  of  the 
twenty  models  in  six  power 
sizes  which  best  fits  your  needs. 
Or,  for  the  full  story  by  mail, 
use  the  coupon  below. 


ECONOMICALLY  MEETS  EVERY 
SMALL-FARM  POWER  NEED 


See  this  new  Bl-3  ROTOTILLER.  A  complete 
small-farm  operating  unit.  It  will  amaze  you. 
Built  to  exacting  automotive  standards.  Fast 
rotating  tines  plow,  disc,  harrow,  smooth— all 
in  one  operation.  Tills  deep,  breaks  hard  sod, 
mows,  hauls,  plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Assures  better 
crops;  easy.  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Thousandsin  use.  Write 
now  for  FREE  illustrated 
folder.  No  obligation. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC. 
T*OY,N.T.  Dept.  6 


IF  You  Are  Getting 
Less  Than  3% 


We  have  never  paid  less  than  Sr0  on  ALL 
ACCOUNTS,  large  or  small.  Accounts  may 
be  opened  and  carried  on  by  mail.  Write 
tor  signature  card. 

ASSETS  OVER  $3,800,000 


M  ATIPV  FEDERAL 

HIM  I  I  l/l\  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Founded  1886  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


/M&ules 


Send  no  money- 


write  for  500  seeds  FREE 


Super  Marglobe — scar-  / 
let.  large,  round,  smooth, /»rrc C  l 
solid,  luscious;  also' 

Maule's  Seed  Book — tested,  guar¬ 
anteed  flower,  vegetable  seeds. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE.  558  Maule  Blda.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
t  ransactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
tbe  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thk  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Great  Democracy 

Part  XV 

UR  government  was  founded  on  the  in¬ 
herent  rights  of  individuals.  It  recog¬ 
nized  no  pressure  groups.  It  is  based  on  the 
ultimate  justice  of  God  and  the  equal  rights 
of  all  mankind.  It  makes  no  place  for  pressure 
groups,  for  industrial  lords,  or  for  the  divine 
rights  of  kings,  or  perpetual  officeholders. 

The  Captains  of  big  industry,  finance,  and 
exploitation  were  the  first  to  seriously  violate 
the  sacred  principles  of  our  great  and  just 
form  of  government.  They  were  the  first 
pressure  groups.  They  were  the  first  to  gain 
control  of  our  governmental  functions  and  to 
use  them  for  their  own  selfish  aggrandizement. 
They  were  the  first  to  pollute  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  of  our  free  government.  All  this  applies 
exclusively  to  the  chains  of  big  industries, 
banks,  and  utilities  operating  through  corpo¬ 
rations  and  trusts  under  laws  lobbied 
through  the  legislatures  of  the  States  and 
through  Congress.  Then  as  now,  there  were 
smaller  industries,  banks  and  individuals  con¬ 
ducting  a  legitimate  and  helpful  business. 

Induced  to  forego  their  share  of  the  land 
as  a  means  of  a  livelihood,  men  consented  to 
join  the  ranks  of  labor  going  into  mines  and 
factories  and  construction  of  public  utilities. 
Their  hours  of  labor  were  long,  conditions 
were  usually  unbearable.  The  wage  was  little 
short  of  starvation.  When  they  protested  as 
individualists  or  in  small  groups,  they  lost 
their  jobs.  If  they  trudged  the  roads  to  other 
employment,  they  found  nothing  better  than 
what  they  had  left  behind.  When  they  went 
into  a  mass  strike,  private  police  and  thugs 
were  hired  to  club  them  and  sometimes  to 
shoot  them. 

Most  of  these  workers  had  votes.  Many 
of  them  were  foreign  born  but  legalized 
citizens.  They  were  misguided  and  misled 
and  corrupted.  The  writer  saw  prominent  men 
of  the  community  lead  these  unschooled  men 
individually  to  the  ballot  box;  then  saw  the 
price  of  the  crime  pass  from  the  debaucher 
of  the  franchise  to  the  miserable  victim. 
There  came  later  a  revolt  against  this  system. 
The  law  was  changed.  A  notorious  vote  buyer 
told  the  writer  that  he  was  glad  the  change 
had  come.  A  more  subtle  and  more  dangerous 
form  of  vote  buying  has  since  come  into 
vogue. 

Then  labor  began  to  organize.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  “labor  leaders”  developed.  They 
exacted  membership  •  fees  and  monthly  dues 
from  members.  This  amounts  to  millions  of 
dollars.  No  accounting  of  the  money  is  made. 
The  leaders  are  sometimes  criminals, 
racketeers  and  gangsters.  The  men  do  not 
like  it  but  they  have  not  found  a  way  to 
change  it.  A  leader  of  a  group  admitted,  or 
rather  boasted,  in  court  recently  that  he  had 
“shaken  down”  a  movie  operator  for  a  million 
dollars.  Union  leaders  are  in  the  saddle.  To¬ 
day  the  biggest  industrialists  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  at  their  mercy  and  honest  labor 
has  no  choice. 

The  “closed  shop”  is  now  the  aim  of  the 
labor  leaders.  When  successful,  no  man  can 
find  a  labor  job  until  the  applicant  pays  a  big 
fee  and  liberal  monthly  dues.  The  right  to 
strike  or  refusal  to  work  is  sacred  in  a  free 


country.  But  the  right  to  work  is  equally 
sacred.  Until  recently,  the  government  sus¬ 
tained  both  rights,  but  in  two  recent  cases  it 
has  sanctioned  the  “closed  shop.”  In  some 
States  the  labor  union  vote  is  the  balance  of 
power.  It  may  not  have  a  controlling  majority 
but  the  candidate  is  easily  convinced  that  it 
is  the  deciding  vote  and  acts  accordingly 
both  in  the  canvas  and  at  the  Capital,  if  and 
when  elected. 

Labor  leader  John  L.  Lewis  contributed 
a  half  million  dollars  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
second  campaign,  but  bitterly  and  vainly  op¬ 
posed  him  for  the  third  term.  After  a  weak 
show  of  resistance  in  the  capital-labor 
dispute  on  the  “closed  shop,”  the  President 
staged  a  surrender  to  Mr.  Lewis.  The  sacred 
right  of  a  man  to  work  and  support  himself 
is  no  longer  secure  in  our  once  free 
American  economy. 


WHEN  is  the  best  time  to  trim  apple 
trees,  is  a  question  often  asked.  The 
late  H.  E.  Vandeman,  once  U.  S.  Pomologist 
and  a  practical  apple  authority,  used  to  say: 
“Prune  whenever  you  have  a  sharp  knife 
and  see  a  tree  that  needs  it.”  This  doubtless 
referred  to  the  shaping  of  young  trees  rather 
than  work  on  those  of  full  growth.  Clipping 
a  little  here  and  there  on  a  young  tree  where 
this  is  seen  desirable  is  useful  practice,  as 
the  type  of  top  desired  can  be  formed,  and 
much  subsequent  thinning  out  avoided. 
Orchards  that  are  started  right  and  watched 
through  their  earlier  years  reach  maturity 
in  such  excellent  shape  that  very  little 
prunning  will  be  needed. 

Where  much  pruning  is  required,  most 
persons  prefer  to  do  it  in  late  Winter.  If  the 
job  promises  to  be  a  big  one,  it  may  be 
worked  at  all  Winter.  Every  tree  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  that  must  be  considered  by  itself. 
The  aim  is  to  remove  interfering  branches 
and  open  the  top  so  that  sun  and  air  may 
get  into  it.  Some  varieties  naturally  grow 
up  into  a  close  top  which  must  be  corrected 
with  severe  pruning.  Others  spread  out  into 
open  tops  that  need  no  treatment.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  every  mature  tree 
must  be  pruned.  Many  need  only  slight 
attention  now  and  them. 

Light  summer  pruning  may  be  done  if 
essential,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  as  it 
stimulates  a  soft  late  growth  that  may  not 
ripen  sufficiently  to  endure  Winter. 

* 

RATHER  unusual  example  of  father- 
and-son  farm  cooperation  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  recent  Future  Farmers  of 
America  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  Duane  Munter,  18,  of  Coleridge,  Neb., 
won  the  title  of  “Star  American  Farmer.” 

He  took  vocational  agriculture  at  the 
Randolph,  Neb.,  high  school  from  1937 
through  1940,  borrowing  money  from  his 
father  and  the  local  banks  to  start  a  hog 
business.  Profits  from  this  helped  him  de¬ 
velop  projects  in  corn,  barley,  baby  chicks, 
potatoes,  soy  beans  and  sorghum.  Then  he 
started  in  purebred  Angus  cattle  with  a  bull 
and  two  heifers.  He  and  his  father  have 
worked  out  an  efficient  plan  for  use  of  the 
home  farm.  His  sows  farrow  about  March 
1,  and  his  father’s  April  1,  thus  making  best 
use  of  building  and  equipment.  He  pays  his 
father  for  all  pasture  rent  and  horse  labor. 
His  farming  programs  while  in  school  brought 
him  an  income  of  $5,500.  In  school  he  was 
captain  of  the  baseball  team,  vice-president 
of  the  sophomore  class  and  treasurer  of  the 
junior  class,  as  well  as  active  in  the  local 
and  district  F.  F.  A.  chapters. 

* 

Strange  that  a  harp  of  thousand  strings 
should  keep  in  tune  so  long! 

HESE  words  by  Isaac  Watts  come  sharp¬ 
ly  to  mind  when,  as  a  result  of  some  ap¬ 
parently  trifling  matter,  the  complicated  body 
gets  out  of  tune — a  discomfort  to  the  patient 
and  trial  to  the  patience  of  his  friends.  Dr. 
Watts,  however,  made  poetry  to  apply  to  a 
more  advanced  situation  —  “Hark!  from  the 
tombs  a  doleful  sound.”  There  is  some  satis¬ 
faction  in  not  having  arrived  at  that  stage. 

A  teacher  of  metaphysics  suggests  that  we 
“respect  our  bodies,  study  their  needs  and 
intelligently  supply  them.”  Sensible  advice 
which  will  ease  up  on  our  troubles  and  those 
of  our  friends. 


January  10,  1942 

What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  enclosing  check  for  renewal  of  my  sub¬ 
scription.  As  I  read  papers  year  after  year,  I 
note  a  change  in  most  of  them,  which  I  think  is 
not  for  the  best.  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  big  corporations  and 
to  devote  more  and  more  space  to  fiction  and 
flashy  type  of  articles.  I  wish  we  had  more  of 
your  type  of  paper,  with  a  strong  human  per¬ 
sonality  to  it. 

You  doubtless  know  better  than  I  do  that  aside 
from  your  paper,  there  are  very  few  left  in  the 
United  States.  We  need  a  few  good  vigorous 
fighters  like  yourself,  who  are  hard  hitters  and 
who  stand  for  certain  definite  things. 

Maryland  J.  h.  k. 


My  Good  American  Friends: 

The  writer  deeply  appreciates  your  excellent 
disclosures  to  the  American  public  of  the  un¬ 
economic,  unscientific  and  unconstitutional 
money  system  which  prevails  here  in  our  fair 
land.  It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  pick  up  a 
paper  and  find  such  great  and  fundamental 
truths  handled  so  conspicuously.  It  takes  strong 
men  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  money  lords  in 
that  fashion.  May  your  example  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  other  publishers  to  do  likewise  and  we 
will  yet  have  a  country  of,  for  and  by  the 
people.  May  God  bless  your  efforts! 

New  Jersey  W.  H.  Herrmann 


(t  Seven  Decades  of  Milk ” 

Enclosed  find  a  money  order  for  $3,  for  which 
please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  book,  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk,”  by  John  J.  Dillon. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would 
forward  this  as  soon  as  possible  as  it  is  to  be 
used  for  axChristmas  gift;  and  we  are  very  de¬ 
linquent  in  sending  it.  e.  m.  m. 

New  York 

Many  of  these  books  went  out  autographed 
by  the  author  for  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
gifts. 


Enclosed  please  find  check  of  $3  for  one  of 
your  books,  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk.” 

I  am  a  Lancaster  County  farmer,  have  been 
farming  twenty  some  years.  Your  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  a  welcome  guest  ever  since. 
Would  like  to  have  an  autographed  copy. 
Pennsylvania  n.  n.  b. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  a  great 
number  of  years  and  still  live  on  a  large  dairy 
farm.  I  want  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk,”  by  John  J.  Dillon.  If  I  am 
not  too  late,  I  would  like  to  have  the  author  auto¬ 
graph  it.  A.  H. 

New  Jersey 


I  am  enclosing  a  check  for  $3  to  pay  for  a 
copy  of  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  with  autograph, 
as  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  way  of 
handling  the  milk  problem.  f.  e.  p. 

New  York 


November  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  November  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op . $3.17  $0,067 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  Inc .  2.92  .062 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc . 2.91  .06 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.835  .06 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Ine . 2.82  .06 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co.  .......  2.82  .06 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.81  .0597 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Inc.  .  .  2.67  .0567 

These,  are  basic  prices.  Fat  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentilas  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


Brevities 

Pennsylvania  is  going  heavily  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  canning  apple  products. 

About  half  of  the  accidents  at  home  in  this 
country  are  due  to  small  rugs  slipping  on  floors. 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  over  all  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  make  plans  for  special  Spring 
planted  crops. 

Good  Morning,  Mr.  1942;  here’s  wishing  good 
luck  to  all  of  your  months  and  weeks  and  days 
and  moments. 

We  do  not  consider  it  practical  for  an  amateur 
to  renew  the  cells  of  a  storage  battery.  This  is 
a  highly  specialized  job. 

The  Ohio  director  of  forestry  finds  that  a  cord 
of  hickory,  oak  or  beech  wood  has  the  full  value 
of  a  ton  of  coal  or  200  gallons  of  oil. 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and 
harvest  and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.” — 
Gen.  7-22. 

Lamb  feeding  for  the  entire  country  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  the  record  number  of  the  1940- 
41  season.  The  greatest  increases  are  in 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and  South  Dakota. 

Outlook  for  the  pork  business  is  good.  It  will 
pay  to  feed  and  care  for  the  farrowing  sow,  so 
as  to  get  thrifty  litters,  suitable  minerals  in  the 
ration  are  necessary.  Abundance  of  alfalfa  hay 
is  a  help. 
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To  Legalize  Treason 

HEARINGS  are  now  being  held  on  further 
amendments  to  the  Federal-State  Milk 
Orders.  The  time  and  place  are:  January 
7,  8  and  9  at  the  St.  George  Hotel,  Brooklyn; 
January  12,  13  and  14  at  the  Martin  Hotel, 
Utica;  and  January  15,  16  and  17  at  the 
Arlington  Hotel,  Binghamton. 

The  amendments  proposed  for  discussion 
at  these  hearings  are  printed  on  thirty- 
one  letter-size  pages.  The  so-called 
Young  Committee  of  five  groups  pro¬ 
posed  twenty-two  amendments  covering  four¬ 
teen  pages  or  about  half  the  entire  space. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  is  taken  up  by 
persons,  firms  and  corporations  suggesting 
for  the  most  part  short  casual  amendments. 
The  twenty-two  amendments  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  five  dominate  the  proposals  and 
will  probably  dominate  the  hearings.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  again  renew  the  basic  system 
started  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League  and  the  Borden  Company  and  con¬ 
tinued  since  by  the  aid  of  rackets  and 
monopoly.  Borden’s  lost  the  power  to  fix 
farm  milk  prices  in  the  1916  fight.  Borden’s 
learned  they  could  not  regain  this  power 
while  farmers  remained  united.  The  treachery 
of  League  leaders  broke  up  farm  unity  and 
restored  Borden’s  power  to  fix  prices  to 
be  paid  farmers  for milk.  Like  all 
schemes  and  swindles,  this  system  was 
carried  on  for  a  period  and  failed. 
Then  an  announcement  was  made  that 
some  wicked  enemy  had  caused  the  failure, 
that  a  reorganization  or  a  change  was  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  with  this  change,  the  original 
victims  would  be  sure  of  benefits  with  profits. 
Dairymen  will  recall  that  there  have  been 
about  ten  of  these  announcements,  averaging 
about  one  for  every  two  years,  and  not  less 
than  seven  were  major  collapses.  During 
these  ever  recurring  periods,  the  price  of 
milk  gradually  decreased  until  producers  be¬ 
came  desperate  and  restless.  This  has  been 
repeated  with  nauseating  regularity  for 
twenty  years. 

The  present  period  has  been  longer  than 
the  average.  Protests  began  last  July  and  took 
on  the  proportions  of  a  rebellion.  This  time 
the  bad  enemy  was  their  own  child,  the 
Federal  Order,  which  was  to  bring  the 
millenium  of  a  “living  price  for  milk.”  It  was 
to  cost  farmers  nothing.  Dealers  were  to  pay 
for  all  of  it.  The  official  admissions  were  that 
farmers  had  not  had  the  cost  of  production 
in  the  eleven  years  of  the  check  up.  The  re¬ 
bellion  threatened  to  upset  the  ponderous 
machine  and  end  the  plunder.  Every  farmer 
knows  what  happened.  The  plausible  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  for  all  concerned  to  join 
together  in  one  appeal  for  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  of  price  to  cover  cost  of  production. 
Now  it  has  turned  into  a  reconstruction  of 
the  monopoly  .racket  for  the  purpose  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  jobs  and  maintaining  profits  and 
power  for  the  Big-3. 

If  the  monopoly’s  proposals  are  adopted,  the 
metropolitan  area  is  to  be  extended  and  take 
in  Chemung,  Cayuga,  Tompkins  Counties. 
This  is  evidently  intended  to  include  distri¬ 
bution  in  Cities  of  Newburgh,  Albany,  Schen¬ 
ectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Ithaca,  Binghamton, 
Elmira,  Troy  and  the  smaller  markets  in  all 
this  territory.  Also  will  be  included  all  the 
territory  and  markets  in  several  counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  If  this  is  accepted,  probably 
the  next  move  will  be  for  a  monopoly  of  the 
distribution  in  all  markets  of  the  five  states. 

Not  a  single  economy  is  suggested  for  the 
distribution  of  milk.  On  the  contrary,  all  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  the  moguls  of  distri¬ 
bution  are  to  be  maintained  and  the  monu¬ 
mental  costs  increased.  Every  advantage 
applies  to  the  distributor.  There  is  not  a 
single  proposal  to  restore  the  farmers’  right 
to  fix  the  price  for  the  sale  of  their  own  milk 
or  to  have  any  say  in  it  whatever.  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  blended  prices  which  farmers 
generally  detest  are  to  be  continued.  The 
scheme  for  farmers  to  furnish  the  capital  to 
finance  the  distribution  for  forty  days  before 
payment  is  made,  is  also  continued.  There  is 
no  provision  for  a  profit  and  loss  accounting 
to  dairymen.  The  dairyman’s  privilege  is  to 
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work  and  turn  his  product  over  to  politicians 
of  the  state  and  the  nation,  for  them  to  sell 
at  the  prices  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  they  fix,  to  collect  the  money,  to  deduct 
what  they  please,  and  to  return  to  the  farmer 
what  they  please.  Some  of  them  are  pro¬ 
hibited  by  contract  from  asking  for  any  ac¬ 
counting.  Last  March,  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young 
publicily  showed  how  this  system  starves  the 
farmer,  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  pro¬ 
posed,  as  others  have,  how  the  system  could 
be  changed  to  the  farmers’  advantage.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  this  in  the  thirty-one 
pages  of  proposed  amendments.  There  is  no 
proposal  that  the  farmer  set.  his  own  price 
or  that  he  may  sell  his  fluid  milk  at  fluid 
prices  and  dispose  of  the  surplus  as  he  wishes. 
This  is  totalitarianism  at  its  worst.  It  de¬ 
stroys  the  inalienable  rights  of  in¬ 
dividual  farmers  which  our  Constitution  is 
intended  to  protect.  At  any  time  it  is  a 
breach  of  basic  law.  At  this  time  it  is  in 
our  judgment  a  proposal  to  legalize  treason. 


Milk  from  Farm  to  Home 

HERE  seem  to  be  nearly  2,000  dairy 
farmers  in  New  York  State  who  dis¬ 
tribute  their  milk  to  the  homes  of  customers. 
We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  sell  milk  to  the  consumers  who 
carry  it  away  from  the  farm  in  their  own 
containers  but  under  the  new  Graves- 
Whitney  Law  there  must  be  quite  a  number 
now,  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  many 
thousands  of  these  producers  later  on. 

Both  of  these  groups  of  producers  are  being 
harassed  by  regulations,  taxes  and  discrimin¬ 
ating  levies  from  which  they  receive  no 
benefits.  These  two  classes  of  producers  are 
capable  and  willing  to  meet  all  necessary 
hygienic  requirements  but  they  object  to  being 
discriminated  against  through  regulations,  tax¬ 
ation  and  equalization  assessments  in  which 
they  have  no  concern  and  from  which  no 
benefits.  The  dealers  oppose  these  local  sales 
to  consumers  and  that  dealers  influence  health 
boards  is  well  known.  The  Boards  of  Health 
work  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  some  local  jurisdictions,  the  local  board 
of  health  has  succeeded  in  shaping  ordinances 
particularly  designed  to  discourage  farm  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk  direct  to  consumers.  All  this 
discourages  the  direct  distribution  of  milk 
from  the  farm  straight  to  the  consumer. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  organized  official  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  method  of  distributing  milk 
to  consumers. 

This  discrimination  by  officials  and  the 
results  of  it  have  suggested  an  organization 
of  these  producers  for  self  protection.  But 
milk  organizations  are  not  popular  institu¬ 
tions  just  now  with  our  farmers.  They  have 
experienced  or  observed  discouraging  prac¬ 
tice.  They  are  frankly  prejudiced.  A  genuine 
organization  for  their  benefit  therefore  is 
slow  work  until  it  is  able  to  demonstrate  its 
integrity  and  its  usefulness.  But  we  have  a 
nucleus  of  a  Producer-to-Consumers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  is  yet  in  a  nebulous  state.  It  is 
just  beginning.  Those  responsible  do  not 
want  to  complete  their  formulas  and  pro¬ 
grams.  They  prefer  rather  to  wait  for  the 
membership  to  do  that. 

These  producers  clearly  have  rights  which 
did  not  come  from  the  State  or  from  bureau¬ 
crats.  They  are  inalienable  rights  straight 
from  the  Creator  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  fight  for  these  rights. 

The  producer-distributors  are  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  State.  That  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  we  get  together  because  the  in¬ 
fluences  will  be  widespread.  Those  responsi¬ 
ble  will  insist  that  every  member  have  full 
information  about  it  and  his  part  in  every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  or  done.  We  have  all  been 
asleep  while  the  opposition  has  been  growing. 
So  are  the  consumers  we  serve  and  they  are 
equally  concerned  and  equally  ready  to  fight. 
They  want  fresh  milk.  Now  if  we  stand  to¬ 
gether  with  rights  and  justice  on  our  side, 
we  are  going  to  break  up  this  political  racket 
and  keep  politics  and  selfishness  out  of  it. 

Our  purpose  is  to  promote  the  general 
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welfare  of  producers  who  wish  to  sell  their 
own  milk  and  to  see  that  they  are  treated 
fairly  and  not  robbed  of  the  few  pennies 
they  may  be  able  to  earn.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  an  association  of  a  group  for  a  group  and 
by  a  group.  As  long  as  I  am  connected  with 
it,  it  is  going  to  be  an  association  for  every 
member.  Anyone  looking  for  a  special 
benefit  will  put  himself  on  the  spot. 

10  Mulberry  St.  Joe.  S.  Taylor 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Executive  Secretary 


Law  Slanders  Farmers 

Do  I  understand  that,  as  a  farmer,  I  am  now 
prevented  by  law  from  vaccinating  my  own 
calves  or  pigs  and  have  to  call  in  a  licensed 
veterinarian  every  time  I  want  to  use  any 
vaccine  or  serum  on  my  livestock?  A  friend  of 
mine  told  me  that  was  the  case  but  I  cannot 
believe  we  have  gone  that  far  down  the  road 
to  Hitlerism.  v.  d.  c. 

New  York 

ECTION  89  of  the  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  Law  of  New  York  State  makes  it 
illegal  for  any  farmer  to  use  such  serums  or 
vaccines  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
may  rule  can  only  be  administered  by  veterin¬ 
arians.  Few  are  aware  of  this  law  or  the 
regulations  under  it.  It  was  put  on  the  books 
July  1,  1940  and  immediately,  on  the  same 
day,  the  Commissioner  issued  two  sets  of 
regulations.  The  first  listed  vaccines  to  be 
reported  to  him.  The  second  specified  the 
vaccines  and  serums  that  could  be  adminis¬ 
tered  only  by  veterinarians.  This  second  list 
included  principally  remedies  for  livestock 
diseases  such  as  hog  cholera,  bovine  tubercu¬ 
losis,  Bang’s  disease,  sleeping  sickness  and 
blackleg. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  these  regu¬ 
lations  are  still  in  full  force  and  effect. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  announced  a  new  rule  requir¬ 
ing  all  manufacturers  and  dealers  shipping 
livestock  biological  preparations  from  one 
state  to  another  to  report  all  such  shipments 
to  the  sanitary  officials  of  the  state  to  which 
shipment  is  made.  Such  compulsory  reports 
will  enable  the  state  officials  to  ferret  out 
every  person  who  attempts  to  administer 
serums  and  vaccines  himself  and  force  him 
to  discontinue  the  practice  under  penalty 
of  law. 

We  have  said  so  before,  and  we  repeat 
now,  the  intent  behind  this  new  State  law  is 
hostile  and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
individual  enterprise  and  initiative.  It  brands 
the  farmer  as  completely  incompetent  and 
unqualified  to  carry  on  his  own  business.  It 
attempts  to  build  up  another  powerful 
bureaucratic  clique  with  “life  and  death” 
powers  over  agriculture.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Federal  and  State  governments  are  call¬ 
ing  upon  farmers  to  increase  production.  This 
plea  holds  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
livestock  production.  But  how  is  such  a  goal 
to  be  attained  if  farmers  are  throttled  even 
before  they  start?  With  their  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  still  far  below  the  prices  they  receive 
for  their  produce,  farmers  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  unable  to  pay  the  extra  cost  in  vaccination 
and  treatment  fees  and,  rather  than  risk  wide¬ 
spread  disease,  will  keep  their  herds  down 
to  a  minimum. 

Experience  shows  that  farmers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  competent  to  vaccinate  their  own 
livestock.  They  know  their  own  animals  and 
they  are  always  on  the  job  taking  care  of 
them.  Their  interests,  and  those  of  the  entire 
nation,  are  at  stake  in  keeping  the  health 
of  their  herds  at  the  highest  standard. 

The  present  law  is  supposed  to  detect,  pre¬ 
vent,  control  and  eradicate  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  animals.  In  application, 
it  does  none  of  these  things.  The  speed  and 
stealth  with  which  it  was  slipped  through  the 
Legislature  two  years  ago,  gives  the  law  the 
odor  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  it  deserves. 
The  whole  set-up  smacks  too  much  of  profit 
and  power  for  special  interests  at  farmers’ 
expense. 

The  1942  Legislature  is  now  in  session.  Un¬ 
less  the  lawmakers  have  it  in  mind  to  make 
serfs  of  our  farmers  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  and  we  believe  the  majority  have  no 
such  conscious  intent.  Section  89  should  be 
amended  without  further  delay. 
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Stock  and  Dairy 

Hold  That  Horse 

By  R. 


Live 


The  horse  gives  no  parity  and 
asks  no  parity.  In  most  official 
computations,  calculations,  estimates 
and  surveys  farm  horse  parity  as 
well  as  present  and  possible 
future  economic  position  is  usually 
completely  ignored.  Based  on  the 
slogan  of  “he  gets  mostest  who  yells 
biggest,”  it  would  seem  our  horse 
breeders  have  been  sadly  derelict 
in  their  duty.  Yet  such  a  situation 
will  probably  not  only  eventually  be 
to  their  everlasting  credit,  but  will 
also  result  in  greatly  increased  ma¬ 
terial  profit  for  those  sufficiently  far 
sighted  to  breed  their  mares  to  good 
registered  stallions,  and  grow  out 
desirable  type  colts  properly. 

Consider  the  Census 

The  above  assertion  is  based  on 
an  analysis  of  census  figures  as  com¬ 
piled  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  facts  as  they  pertain  to 
our  American  farms.  The  average 
annual  number  of  horses  on  farms 
for  the  parity  period  of  August  1909- 
July  1914  was  20,686,400  with  an 
average  farm  value  per  head  of 
$108,848.  Highest  total  numbers  on 
United  States  farms  are  listed  as 
21,431,000  for  the  year  of  1915.  The 
peak  price  for  average  farm  value 
per  head  is  $111.11  for  the  year  of 
1911  with  a  total  number  of  20,418,- 
000  head.  Based  on  present  com¬ 
parative  bargain  prices  it  is  seen 
that  horses  on  the  average  are  from 
30  to  40  per  cent  below  parity  as 
of  December  1941.  A  total  of  only 
10,086,971  head  of  horses  is  re¬ 
ported  in  the  1940  census  from 
3,148,656  farms.  The  number  of 
colts  from  3  to  27  months  of  age, 
included  in  this  figure,  is  802,989. 

If  the  average  life  of  our  farm 
horses  is  estimated  as  long  as  15 
years,  plus  the  fact  that  many  of  our 
colts  will  die  before  maturity,  it  is 
seen  we  are  at  present  far  below 
annual  replacement  breeding  re¬ 
quirements.  The  mule  census  shows 
an  even  greater  discrepancy.  A  total 
number  of  3,844,560  head  is  reported 
owned  on  1,845,217  farms.  Of  this 
number  a  total  of  99,679  were  colts 
from  3  to  27  months  old.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  more  than  four  times  this 
number  of  mule  colts  are  annually 
required  for  needed  replacements. 

Horses  and  mules  have  been  and 
are  continuing  to  be  used  in  large 
numbers  on  the  battlefields  of 
World  War  II.  It  is  estimated 
Germany  used  at  least  one  million 
horses  in  the  battles  of  Poland  and 
France,  many  more  thousands  have 
been  and  will  increasingly  be  used 
for  food.  A  large  percentage  of 
European  farms  are  suited  only  to 
horse  farming  for  tilling,  primarily 
due  to  small  acreage.  New  seed 
stock  will  be  needed  at  the  close 
of  the  present  conflict  by  old  world 
horse  breeders  to  re-establish  their 
depleted  studs.  Some  method  of 
compensation  must  be  used  which 
will  be  favorable  to  American 
breeders  with  suitable  animals  avail¬ 
able  for  export. 

A  recent  census  report  shows 
1,409,685  farms  reporting  a  total  of 
1,567,405  tractors,  this  represents 
about  one-fourth  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  owning  or  reporting 
tractors.  At  present  it  therefore 
seems  probable  that  about  75  per 
cent  of  our  6,096,799  farms  are  still 
entirely  horse  and  mule  operated. 
The  States  ranking  highest  in  per¬ 
centage  of  tractors 
owned  in  ratio  to 
farms  are:  North  Da¬ 
kota  59.2,  Iowa  55.3, 

South  Dakota  55.1, 

Kansas  53.6,  Nebraska 
53.4,  and  Illinois  51.8, 
the  remainder  have 
below  50  per  cent  of 
their  farms  tractor 
equipped.  Estimating 
the  average  tractor 
life  to  be  eight  years 
makes  annual  replace¬ 
ment  requirements  al¬ 
most  200,000  motor 
machines.  It  takes  an 
average  of  about  three 
years  to  mature  a 
horse  suitable  to  do 
a  real  day’s  work, 
the  impending  great 
horse  and  vmule  short¬ 
age  with  '  a  probable 
consequent  large  price 


increase  could  place  100,000  more 
tractors  on  American  farms.  Due  to 
existing  imperative  war  require¬ 
ments  it  seems  improbable  that 
manufacturers  can  meet  even  50  per 
cent  of  these  necessary  mechanical 
replacements.  Farmers  will  then 
necessarily  turn  again  to  horses  and 
mules  for  their  source  of  farm  ‘mo¬ 
tive  power.  It  seems  inevitable  that 
prices  for  good  horses  and  mules 
will  be  at  new  highs  within  the 
next  two  to  five  years.  The  British 
Government  has  recently  found  it 
expedient  to  restore  their  grant 
awards  to  English  Draft  Horse 
Associations  on  the  basis  existing 


prior  to  the  present  war.  This  seems 
rather  conclusive  proof  that  horses 
were  and  are  needed  to  produce  re¬ 
quired  food  stuffs.  The  defense 
saving  in  gasoline,  motor,  and  metals 
is  another  factor  favorable  to  living 
horsepower. 

Farm  Security  Programs 

In  discussing  the  horse  and  mule 
programs  on  farm  security  farms  at 
the  1940  meeting  of  The  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production,  Caine, 
Hammerly,  and  Spencer  of  Iowa 
State  College  mentioned  that  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  is  an 
Agency  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  set  up  to  assist  low  income 
farm  families  to  become  self- 
supporting  on  family  sized  farm 
units;  to  assist  them  in  meeting 
their  financial  obligations  in  an 
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orderly  manner  and  to  obtain  a 
level  of  living  which  will  result  in 
their  participation  in  the  normal 
activities  of  community  life.  The 
Government  loans  100  per  cent  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  farm  to 
worthy  applicants.  This  loan  is  to 
be  paid  off  in  annual  installments 
amounting  to  4.326  per  cent  of  the 
loan,  3  per  cent  of  which  is  interest 
and  the  balance  applied  on  the 
principal.  At  this  rate  the  loan  will 
liquidate  in  40  years.  This  program 
deals  with  family  sized  units  and  is 
not  interested  in  large  scale  com¬ 
mercial  farming. 

Mr.  Spencer  furnished  some  inter¬ 


esting  data  relative  to  motive  power 
taken  from  records  kept  in  his 
county,  they  were  as  follows:  “The 
following  statistics  were  taken  from 
records  kept  last  year  by  Tenant 
Purchase  families  in  Fayette  County. 
These  records  indicate  the  efficiency 
of  horsepower  on  these  family  sized 
farms.  Six  of  these  farms  averag¬ 
ing  112  acres  were  operated  with 
mechanical  power.  The  average 
gross  income  per  acre  on  these  farms 
was  $15.83.  The  average  operating 
cost  per  acre  $7.26.  Nine  farms 
averaging  105  acres  were  operated 
by  horsepower.  The  average  income 
per  acre  was  $16.02.  The  average 
operating  cost  per  acre  $6.54.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  mechanically 
operated  farms  had  an  operating  cost 
of  72  cents  per  acre  above  the 
horse  operated  farms  and  that  the 


income  per  acre  on  the  mechanically 
operated  farms  was  19  cents  per 
acre  less,  making  a  total  difference 
of  91  cents  per  acre  or  a  total  per 
farm  of  $127  in  favor  of  horse 
operators.  This  on  an  average  would 
amount  to  approximately  one-half 
of  the  interest  payment  on  the  farm. 
The  increase  of  operating  costs 
might  be  expected  but,  inasmuch,  as 
the  investment  in  machinery  and 
operating  expense  would  be  higher 
we  would  expect  a  gross  earning 
power  which  would  offset  the  higher 
expense  but  this  just  did  not  happen. 
From  personal  knowledge  it  is 
known  that  in  some  cases  it  was 
necessary  to  dispose  of  producing 
livestock  to  meet  equipment  pay¬ 
ments  and  pay  operating  bills.  In 
some  cases  the  operator  became  ex¬ 
tremely  machinery  minded,  losing 
his  livestock  sense  which  caused 
neglect  and  a  decrease  in  income.” 

Type  Trends 

Prior  to  the  general  use  of  motive 
and  electrical  power  the  heavy- 
coach-type  horse  was  in  popular 
demand  and  commanded  top  prices 
for  utility  classes.  Progenitors  of 
present  day  Percherons  possessed 
a  type  and  conformation  combining 
desirable  power  and  speed  for  use 
on  the  rough  roads  and  heavy 
coaches  of  that  period.  Clydesdales 
since  their  inception  as  a  breed  have 
been  notable  as  horses  of  great  en¬ 
durance,  exceptionally  free,  easy 
action,  combined  with  a  weight  not 
too  excessive  for  commercial  needs. 
Three  types  formerly  prevailed  for 
old-world  Belgians,  varying  from 
light  to  heavy.  Since  early  times 
the  Shire  has  been  a  massive 
horse  selected  especially  for  large 
size  to  perform  needed  service  in 
the  early  heavy  armor-plate  horse 
and  rider  wars.  The  Suffolk  has 
come  down  through  the  generations 
with  probably  less  change  in  size 
than  any  other  draft  horse  breed. 
American  standards  of  the  past  have 
favored  the  heavier  type  draft 
horses,  provided  they  combined 
quick,  true,  smooth  action  and  clean, 
hard  bone  with  size.  Extreme  size, 
however,  has  always  been  difficult 
to  breed  without  producing  many 
horses  that  possessed  size  as  their 
only  recommendation.  Many  had 
large  spongy,  poor  wearing  legs, 
they  were  often  sluggish,  slow 
movers,  lazy  workers  and  hard 
keepers.  As  a  consequence  the  farm 
tendency  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  away  from  the  too-big 
horse,  with  a  favoring  of  the  medium 
weights,  carrying  good  bone  and  not 
too  chuffy. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  rela¬ 
tive  to  draft  type  and  the  breeder, 
given  in  recent  years  was  that  of 
Prof.  J.  L.  Edmonds  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  at  the  1940  meeting 
of  The  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production.  He  mentioned  the  fact 
that  demand  now  favors  the  me¬ 
dium-sized  or  light  draft  horse.  The 
Percheron  Horse  Association  of 
America,  at  their  Jurges’  Confer¬ 
ences,  has  approved  the  16  to  16.3 
hand  high  stallion  wi  th  a  weight, 
when  in  good  condition,  of  1,900  to 
2,100  pounds.  Mares  should  be  16 
to  16.2  hands  in  height  and  weight 
from  1,750  to  1,900  pounds. 

Prof.  Edmonds  mentioned  that 
during  the  past  30  years  on  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Farm  at  the 
University  of  Illinois, 
which  consists  of  450 
acres,  heavily  stocked, 
they  have  used  draft 
horses,  large,  small, 
and  medium  sized,  in 
providing  motive  pow¬ 
er  for  practically  all 
work  in  the  fields  and 
around  the  lots  and 
barns.  On  my  various 
trips  to  the  Illinois  Sta¬ 
tion  I  have  observed 
that  conditions  at  the 
farm  provided  a  good 
proving  -  ground  for 
these  various  types  of 
farm  horses.  Their  pre¬ 
ference  is  for  the  well- 
made,  level  topped, 
medium  -  sized  sorts. 
They  have  proven  to 
be  better  workers  and 
breeders,  they  have 
lived  longer,  outworn 


Right:  Prince  of  Allandale  XIV  24478,  registered  Belgian  stallion,  15.3  hands  high,  weight  1,700. 
Foaled  1936,  Grand  Champion  at  the  1941  Albany  and  Schenectady  Fairs,  owned  by  Walter  Bassler, 
Berne,  Albany  County,  New  York.  Left:  This  Colorado  Ranger  colt  carries  the  markings  peculiar 
to  this  breed.  These  horses  have  been  developed  through  a  careful  program  of  selective  line¬ 
breeding  on  the  part  of  some  Colorado  horsemen  from  foundation  importations  of  pure  Arabians 
and  Morocco  Barbs  direct  from  Turkey.  The  Colorado  Ranger  Horse  Association,  Inc.  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Boulder,  Colorado,  K.  K.  Parsons,  Secretary. 


This  matronly  Percheron  mare  and  her  mule  colt,  at  side,  are  owned  by 
S.  C.  Endsley,  Pulaski,  Oswego  County,  New  York. 
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the  big  overgrown  kind,  and  required 
less  care  and  attention.  They  have 
proven  stronger  and  better  able  to 
withstand  the  hazards  of  farm  work 
than  the  smaller,  lighter  muscled 
lighter  boned  sorts. 

From  his  comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  Prof.  Edmonds’ 
opinion  is  well  worthy  of  note  by 
horse  breeders.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  for  type  the  medium¬ 
sized  sort,  a  choice  light  drafter,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  either  a  very 
chunky  sort  or  large  coachy  type. 
His  idea  is  to  pursue  a  “middle  of 
the  road  policy”  and  preserve  the 
good  things  bred  into  our  best  draft 
horses  through  many  years  of  effort. 
The  gradual  reduction  in  size  re¬ 
quired  in  some  instances  will  be 
found  to  bo  a  much  easier  task  than 
the  production  of  elephantine  sorts. 
The  use  of  undesirable  big  sires  is 
not  recommended. 

In  all  classes  and  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock  breeders  have  always  found  it 
quicker  and  easier  to  produce  good 
individuals  of  medium  size  than 
good  animals  possessing  larger  com¬ 
parative  size.  For  some  reason  usu¬ 
ally  size  which  is  much  larger  than 
the  breed  average  seems  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  correlated  with  the  coarse¬ 
ness,  sluggishness,  poor  performance, 
low  reproductive  ability,  and  com¬ 
parative  poorer  wearing  ability. 
There  are,  however,  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this  general  breeding 
principles. 

Production  Problems 

Recent  reproductive  studies  on 
equines  reported  by  McKenzie  tend 
to  show  mares  are  more  liable  to 
settle  satisfactorily  in  foal  if  bred 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  heat 
period.  This  is  based  on  studies 
showing  that  ovulation  in  the  mare 
may  occur  anywhere  from  48  hours 
before  the  end  of  estrus  to  three  to 
five  days  after  estrus  has  terminated. 

The  effects  of  pasture  fertilization 
on  growth  of  mule  colts  as  recently 
reported  by  F.  R.  Edwards  of  the 
Georgia  Experiment  Station  is  based 


on  some  recent  investigations  there. 
The  gains  in  weights  and  measure¬ 
ments  indicate  that  lime  fertilization 
of  pastures  tends  to  produce  greater 
development  of  bone,  and  phosphate 
fertilization  heavier  gains  in  weight, 
while  a  combination  of  the  two  gave 
a  well  balanced  growth  in  both  body 
weight  and  bone  development. 

The  best  time  to  start  producing 
a  good  colt  is  wTien  the  mare  is  in 
foal.  Proper  feed,  care  and  attention 
then  will  often  make  the  difference 
between  a  good  foal  and  a  poor  one, 
other  factors  being  equal.  Prof.  R.  S. 
Hudson  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  has  developed  one  of  the 
greatest  groups  of  desirable  draft 
horses  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  see.  A  recent  report  by  this 
eminent  authority  mentions  the  fact 
that  dusty  or  moldy  feeds  should  be 
avoided  because  they  are  often  the 
cause  of  abortion.  He  suggests  that 
beginning  three  or  four  months 
after  the  mare  is  settled,  she  should 
be  given  one  ounce,  three  table¬ 
spoons,  of  a  solution  composed  of 
one-half  ounce  of  potassium  iodine 
in  one  pint  of  water  on  the  feed 
once  every  week.  Iodine,  sometimes 
lacking  in  the  feed  produced  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  should  be  provided 
in  suitable  form  because  it  is  known 
that  iodine,  through  prevention  of 
goitre,  gives  a  stronger  prevention  of 
increased  resistance  against  infec¬ 
tions  and  ailments.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  diseases,  and  probably 
the  most  fatal,  Prof.  Hudson  con¬ 
siders  to  be  the  ailment  known  as 
joint  ill,  navel  infection,  or  leakage 
of  the  navel. 

Another  excellent  preventive 
practice  recommended  by  Prof. 
Hudson  is  to  paint  the  navel  cord 
of  the  foal  with  tincture  of  iodine 
as  soon  after  birth  as  possible.  An 
antiseptic  powder  should  be  dusted 
on  the  cord  daily  to  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  and  dry  it  up.  Air-slacked  lime 
may  be  used  if  an  antiseptic  powder 
is  not  readily  available.  The  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  continued  until  the 
cord  drops  off,  usually  three  or  four 
days,  and  the  scar  is  healed. 


Purebred  Jersey  Bull  Calves 
for  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Farmers 

Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y., 
has  announced  a  program,  the  “Meri¬ 
dale  Gift  Bull  Plan”,  designed  to  as¬ 
sist  Delaware  County  farmers  to 
build  up  the  quality  of  their  herds. 
Ronald  Bree,  manager  of  Meridale 
Farms,  has  explained  that  only  those 
are  eligible  who  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  good  dairy  bulls.  Under  the 
plan,  in  effect  now  until  next  Octo¬ 
ber,  each  farmer  who  gets  one  of 
these  calves  is  to  grow  him  out  and 
use  him  on  his  cows  and  save  the 
heifers  for  his  herd.  He  is  to  veal  all 
the  bull  calves,  and  save  none  of 
them  for  breeding  purposes.  If  he 
complies  with  these  requirements  he 
will  be  given  a  second  bull  calf,  to 
use  with  the  first  bull’s  heifers.  If  he 
continues  to  use  these  gift  calves  ac¬ 
cording  to  plan,  he  will  be  given  a 
third  calf  to  continue  the  program 
of  building  up  his  dairy  herd. 


Any  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  farm¬ 
er  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer  may  determine  his  eligibili¬ 
ty  by  writing  a  request  to  Meridale 
Farms  for  a  gift  calf,  stating  the  size 
of  his  farm,  whether  it  is  owned  or 
rented,  the  number  of  cows  milked, 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  a  month 
and  the  average  butterfat  test,  and 
the  kind  and  quality  of  bull  used. 
Those  chosen  to  receive  the  gift 
calves  will  be  notified  promptly.  It 
is  stated  that  no  calves  will  be  given 
away  except  to  those  who  write  re¬ 
quest  letters  giving  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  asked  for. 


Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  19  cents. 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices, 
and  stamps  can  also  be  purchased 
at  retail  stores  and  from  your  news¬ 
paper  boy. 


Carnation  Homestead  Madcap,  three-year  old  Holstein,  who  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  365-day  record  of  31,781  pounds  of  milk  and  1,210  pounds  of 
butterfat,  the  best  record  for  fat  and  milk  ever  made  by  any  heifer  of 

any  breed. 


Found!  New  Way 

TO  STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

MASTITIS 


Tells  at  a  glance  degree  or  severity  of 
trouble.  Checks  losses  from  “Gargety”  milk 
and  makes  Dairyman  “Boss”  of  Mastitis. 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Vermont  writes  “Whole  herd 
in  trouble.  KO-EX-7  saved  21  out  of  23.” 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dept.  R-3,  775  Main  St.,  — — - 

It’s 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  State  number 
of  cows  and  write  TODAY 
for  New  Booklet  “Mastitis 

_ i..  ix..  T*  ir _ x _ »» 


YOUR  AUCTION  SALE 

Get  top  prices  at  your  farm  auction.  Employ  a 
successful,  long-experienced  auctioneer  and  public 
sale  manager.  Advise  about  when  and  what  you 
plan  to  selL  Ask  for  details  and  my  low  cost 
for  complete  service. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

REGISTERED  BELGIANS 

STALLIONS  —  MARES  —  COLTS 

Imported  and  American  bred  Sorrels  and  Roans 

AT  STUD:  Reg,  Imported  Belgian  Stallion 

"BRILLANT  DE  COURTRAI" 

Sorrel,  Light  Mane  and  Tail 

DIAMOND  SLASH  L  STOCK  FARM 

PITTSFIELD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

PON  I  E  S 

A  few  half-bred  Morgan  pony  yearlings  and  wean¬ 
lings.  Suitable  older  children.  Also  pony  brood  mares 
bred  to  registered  Morgan  stallion. 

T0RREYA  FARM.  MILLBROOK.  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.B.  dams.  Closely  related  to  "World’s  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  week3  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

Vnr  PA.  Two  young  registered  Guernsey  cows,  due 
rot  jalC  fresh  Feb.  and  Mar.  Negative  blood  test. 

W.  B.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 

SHORTHORNS 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  TJ.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50«.  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept.  F-3,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

AYRSHIRES 

*  AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL  * 

One  mile  south  of  Pine  Hill  along  Route  28,  (Kingston- 
Oneonta)  Friday  January  16th  at  noon.  38  purebred 
Ayrshires,  Herd  Sire:  Accredited-Negative.  Part  are 
fresh,  some  nearby,  balance  due  later.  A  young,  heavy 
producing.  4  per  cent  dairy.  12  are  heifers  1  to  2 
years  old.  Featured  are  Strathgiass,  Penhurst  and 
other  outstanding  strains  of  the  breed.  Gray  team, 
7-8  years.  Weight  3000.  Sorrel  team  weight  2700. 

3  Chester  White  sows,  7-5  weeks  old  pigs.  4  shoats, 

1  boar.  Fodder  and  silage.  Sale  indoors. 

0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auct’r.  WALLKILL.  N.Y.  Tel.  3-1474. 
Abram  F.  Molyneaux,  Owner,  280  Clinton  Ave.. 
Kingston,  New  York 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4"c  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .%  | 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

ATT I  P  Five  hundred  head  fancy  feesh 
A-'PV  1  ILL  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Deliver}'.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP  | 

Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  older  ewes.  Bred.  Few 
ewe  lambs.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  New  York 

JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE  “SEKSKOT 

|  .*•  FERRETS 

Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats  With  Ferrets  e^,>or 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


PCDDPTQ  For  chasing  rats  males  $3.00;  females 
rc.IVlVE.10  $3.50;  pair  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I>. 

W.  A.  PECK,  -  .  NEW  LONOON,  OHIO 


SWINE 


Put  your  farm  feeds  to  economical  use  help  to  raise 
pork  production — your  opportunity  to  secure  bred  sows 
of  the  breed  you  prefer — top  selected  animals — from 
Pennsylvania’s  best  breeding  herds — 

225  BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS  225 

To  Be  Sold  At  Auction 

January  21-22,  1942 

PENN’A  FARM  SHOW  AND  BRED  SOW  SALES  AT 
FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Wednesday  Jan.  21,  1942:  10  A.M.  53  head  Berkshires, 
1  P.M.  36  head  Duroc;  2  P.M.  25  head  Poland  Chinas; 
3  P.M.  20  head  Spotted  Poland  China3. 

Thursday  Jan.  22,  1942:  10  A.M.  76  head  Hampshires; 
I  P.M.  48  head  Chester  Whites. 

Write  These  Secretaries  For  Catalogues 
BERKSHIRES  —  Perry  Cooper,  Reynoldsville.  Pa. 
CHESTER  WHITES  —  C.  E.  Cassell,  Hershey.  Pa. 
DUROCS  —  G.  A.  Burdick,  Wrightsville.  Pa. 
HAMPSHIRES  —  H.  H.  Snavely,  Willow  Street,  Pa. 
POLAND  CHINAS  —  B.  H.  Wilson,  Coatesville,  Pa. 
SPOTTED  POLANDS  —  H.  Horst,  Hummelstown.  Fa. 


BUY  PIGS  NOW 

Several  hundred  pigs  and  shoats  now  available  for 
prompt  shipment  on  a  few  days  notice.  P.  Chinas. 
Berkshires,  Durocs  and  Crosses.  State  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  substitute  size  and  breed.  Six  weeks  $4.50;  eight 
weeks  $5.00;  ten  weeks  $6.00;  twelve  weeks  $7.00. 
Boars,  barrows,  or  sows.  Selected  unrelated  breeders 
$1.00  each  extra.  Crated,  serum  vaccinated.  Pigs 
must  please  on  arrival  or  return  them  C.O.D.  Mail 
order  before  severe  winter  weather  to — 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Service  Boars  All  Ages 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN.  Owner,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Male  ready  for  service;  well  growing  breeding  stock. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  Cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 
$35.00  with  papers.  P.  O.  B.  Hyde  Park.  Write— 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL  Supt..  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y. 


Clean  Vaccinated  Pigs  ^  ’ui.  ^oo 

to  $7.00  each.  Selected  boars  all  ages  and  prices. 

CHARLES  E.  GILES.  BEDFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  Sale  — SPRING  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50:  8  to  10  weeks  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D;  F.  O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St„  WOBURN.  MASS. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  fffl 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kalton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RFH  miRftrS  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

I\LU.DUI\UL  J  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


<0  p  6  A  I  ET  Hereford  Pigs  for  breeding. 

■  ^  ^ Burton  Bowen,  Holley,  N.  Y. 


DOGS 

TPUREBRED  COCKEIS  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
iSon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Cm  F*  R  IVf  A  M  POLICE  DOGS  FOR  SALE 
„  *■*  males  $12.75;  females  $10.00. 

Brown  Creamery  Center.  Port  Gilboa.  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  R^r’„\r°cn%l*r“ 

Great  Dane  Pups 

Reg.  Collies— Beagles  Farm!63  N?woodYor2 

PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

Chicken  Farmers:  Written  guarantee.  Doberman  puppies 
make  biting  dogs*  Rehfeld.  R.  D.  No.  2,  8arneveld,  N.Y 

Wanted  ^rebr,ed  French  Poodle;  white;  female. 
’  auicu  Advertiser  2883,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker 

R  |K’o(r,r„P°M|R„AN'AN  .PUPPIES — Best  bloodlines. 
B.  L.  Burgess,  R.D,  4P  Union  Road,  Cheektowaga.  N.Y. 

GOATS 

ToPCPnltpra  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

loggenoerg  P0Ny  farm,  himrod,  nVy. 

AMERICA’S  COOK  BOOK 

Compiled  By 

The  Home  Institute  of 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

lOOO  Pages  50  Illustrations 

Covering  the  entire  field  of  the  house¬ 
hold  with  chapters  on :  Meal  Planning. 
Cookery  Methods.  Fruits.  Cereals, 
Eggs,  Milk  and  Cheese.  Breads.  Bev¬ 
erages.  Appetizers.  Soups.  Meats. 
Poultry.  Game.  Fish.  Sauces.  Stuf¬ 
fings,  Dumplings.  Relishes.  Macaroni, 
Noodles  and  Rice.  Vegetables.  Salads 
and  Dressings.  Cakes,  Cookies.  Pas¬ 
tries,  Pies.  Frostings,  Fillings  and 
Sauces.  Desserts.  Sandwiches.  Con¬ 
fections.  Nuts.  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing.  Menus.  Purchasing  Guide. 

Price  $2.50 

Plus  3  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


American  farmers  have  been  asked  to  produce 
13  billion  pounds  more  milk  in  1942  — -  892 
million  pounds  more  pork  —  324  million 
dozen  more  eggs!  That’s  your  part  in  the 
nation’s  fight  for  freedom  .  .  .  and  it  will 
have  to  be  done  with  LESS  farm  help!  It 
will  take  the  best  of  feeding  and  care  and 
skill  —  the  fullest  possible  use  of  every  bit 
of  labor-saving,  production- increasing  farm 
equipment  that  is  available. 


For  36  years,  JAMESWAY  has  been  making 
equipment  that  helps  farmers  produce  more 
w  ith  less  labor.  Let  us  help  you  with  the  job 
for  ’42! 


It  Pays  to  Plan  with 
the  Jamesway  Man 

Now’s  the  time  to  plan  how  you’ll  put  your  farm  in 
shape  to  produce  MORE  in  1942  —  how  to  equip 
and  repair  and  remodel  so  you  can  get  along  with 
LESS  help.  Talk  it  over  with  the  JAMESWAY  MAN 
who  works  with  your  JAMESWAY  DEALER.  He 
can  show  you  how  to  put  your  equipment  into  serv¬ 
iceable  condition  .  .  .  help,  you  work  out  sensible, 
economical  remodeling  plans  .  .  .  explain  to  you  all 
the  features  of  improved  new  equipment.  This  prac¬ 
tical  planning  service  was  used  by  over  50,000  farmers 
last  year  .  .  .  it’s  the  best  there  is  .  .  .  and  it’s  FREE ! 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-142 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


Sen  d  for  Him 

Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  a  penny  postal. 
We’ll  have  the  JAMES¬ 
WAY  man  see  you  the 
first  time  he’s  out  your 
way.  Won’t  cost  you  a 
cent!  There’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  TODAY. 


9^a  Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  saw  down  tress, 
etc.,  faster.  earner  than  4  men 
with  2  croesout  saws.  Fold®  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices* 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  todayl 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.  P  2744  W.  37th  Place.  Chicago 


CRAINE 


i  /  CRAINE  |  Jf 

For  Greater  Production  [\  U  H  D  j\ 


Find  out 


now  why  this  permanent  mineral  wall  silo  is  topping  all  Craine 
sales  records.  Why  it  preserves  the  full  value  of  your  home  grown 
forage  crops.  Why  it  saves  you  time,  money  and  expense. 

KOROK  — '  THE  ACID-PROOF  SILO 

Built  from  hard  burned  vitrified  tile  units  with  acid-proof  seal,  its 
glasslike  inner  walls  speed  the  settling  and  preservation  of  the 
silage.  Insulated  to  resist  freezing.  Permanent  fade-proof  finish  re¬ 
quires  no  treatment  of  any  kind  — makes  a  silo  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

KOROK— FOR  PERMANENCE 

All  Korok  silos  include  the  24-Square  door  system,  extra  strong, 
tight  and  convenient,  to  balance  with  heavy  duty  Korok  construc¬ 
tion.  Maximum  hoop  spacing  of  24  inches  gives  better  distribution 
of  steel  reinforcing.  Korok  is  the  one  silo  that  measures  up  to 
modern  silage  needs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  your  copy  of  free  illustrated  Korok  folder. 
Ask  for  special  early  order  prices  that  will  save  you  money.  Erection 
included.  Easy  terms  arranged. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


112  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BETTER 

BUILT 
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SILOS 


January  10,  1942 


The  Need  for  Taxpayer 
Groups 

Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
your  annual  tax  bills?  Are  they  in¬ 
creasing  in  size,  year  after  year? 
If  so,  are  public  services  in  your 
county  improving  sufficiently  to 
warrant  such  increases?  Is  your  tax 
money  wasted  through  extravagant 
spending  and  inefficient  public 
management? 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  New 
York  State  have  asked  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Many  farmers  found  satis¬ 
factory  answers — and  with  them 
either  lower  tax  bills  or  an  end  to 
increases. 

There  are  237  taxpayer  associa¬ 
tions  in  New  York  State  and  most 
of  them  are  operating  in  agricultural 
areas.  They  have  saved  the  farm¬ 
ers  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes. 
Many  associations  are  headed  by 
farmers;  in  some  communities, 
Grange  leaders  are  giving  active 
support  to  taxpayer  economy  pro- 
I  grams. 

As  a  result,  local  governments  in 
New  York  have  cut  their  budgets 
this  year  by  more  than  $28,000,000. 
Following  a  taxpayers  protest  budget 
hearing  at  Albany  last  Spring,  $5,- 
000,000  was  cut  from  the  1940  state 
budget  and  a  proposed  $15,000,000 
increase  in  the  state  income  tax  was 
defeated.  Last  year  the  taxpayer 
groups  forced  a  $25,000,000  cut  in 
the  state  budget. 

Farmers  in  many  counties  through¬ 
out  the  state  have  benefited  through 
these  savings  and  through  greater 
values  in  public  services  for  their  tax 
dollar.  Farmers  realize  thei'e  is  no 
other  way  to  stop  the  huge  increase 
in  county  taxes  which  has  continued 
since  1920.  In  that  year  property 
taxes  for  county  purposes  in  the  57 
counties  outside  New  York  City, 
amounted  to  $24,204,000.  By  1938 
the  figure  had  jumped  to  $83,657,000. 
Thei’e  has  been  no  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  farm  prices,  production  or 
income  during  this  period. 

Average  public  expenditures  in  49 
agricultural  counties  of  New  York 
for  1937  were  $1,063,505.  The  four 
largest  items  of  county  costs  withjthe 
percentages  involved,  were:  welfare, 
3873%;  highways,  29.6%;  debt  ser¬ 
vice,  10.6  %;  protection  (courts,  jail, 
sheriff,  etc.),  7.7%.  The  average  wel¬ 
fare  cost  in  these  counties  for  1937 
was  $407,161;  average  highway  cost, 
$314,309;  average  debt  service  cost, 
$112,337. 

How  Savings  Are  Made 

The  millions  of  dollars  saved  by 
organized  taxpayers  activity  in  New 
York  State  are  cut  from  budgets 
through  research  into  government 
records;  publication  of  surveys  which 
show  exactly  where  the  tax  dollar 
goes  and  recommend  specific  re¬ 
forms;  newspaper  publicity;  public 
hearings  on  annual  budgets  and  bond 
issues;  and  personal  contacts  with 
public  officials. 

The  survey  made  of  Chenango 
County,  a  printed  booklet  of  44  pages, 
is  typical.  Among  30  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  the  Chenango 
County  Taxpayers  Association  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  budget  (show  in  detail)  and 
as  accurately  as  possible  all  con¬ 
templated  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

2.  The  budget  also  (show  in  de¬ 
tail)  all  estimated  receipts  and  reve¬ 
nues  other  than  property  taxes,  such 
estimates  to  include  all  federal  and 
state-aid  monies. 

3.  There  be  published  annually 
and  at  periodic  intervals,  a  simple 
statement  showing  comparisons  be¬ 


tween  the  amounts  budgeted  and  the 
amounts  spent  for  various  purposes. 

4.  The  county  adopt  and  resolutely 
endeavor  to  carry  out,  a  pay-as-you- 
go  policy  in  respect  to  all  government 
departments  and  services. 

5.  Claims  are  charged  only  against 
the  appropriations  of  the  department 
to  which  they  relate. 

6.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  take 
positive  action  to  control  purchases 
of  land  and  prices  paid  for  rights 
of  way. 

The  survey  is  a  complete  and  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  county  management 
and  finance.  Through  it,  the  citizen 
knows  for  the  first  time  how  his 
officials  are  conducting  his  public 
business  and  where  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance  occur. .  Such  a  survey, 
with  the  publicity  attending  it,  often 
arouses  public  opinion  to  a  point 
where  department  heads  cannot  re¬ 
main  in  office  unless  they  undertake 
the  reforms  recommended. 

Frequently,  in  counties  which  are 
badly  managed,  there  is  a  minority 
of  conscientious,  business-like  super¬ 
visors  whose  efforts  for  good  ad¬ 
ministration  are  consistently  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  majority.  The  taxpayers 
are  often  able  to  swing  over  to  the 
side  of  economy  enough  board  mem¬ 
bers  to  create  a  majority. 

Typical  Economies  Effected 

Results  obtained  by  taxpayer 
action  in  many  New  York  counties 
prove  that  tax  money  can  be  saved. 

In  Onondaga,  Schenectady,  Sara¬ 
toga  and  Suffolk  Counties  reductions 
in  1941  budgets  already  passed  by 
boards  of  supervisors  total  more  than 
$1,280,000. 

Although  budgets  for  Erie  and 
Westchester  were  not  completed  in¬ 
dications  pointed  to  substantial  de¬ 
creases. 

In  Suffolk,  the  county  tax  rate  for 
1941  is  $7.50,  a  reduction  of  $2.50 
from  the  1940  figure. 

Among  the  counties  wffiere  tax¬ 
payer  organizations  have  been 
launched  in  the  past  year  are 
Steuben,  Herkimer,  Columbia, 
Warren,  Washington,  Schoharie, 
Wyoming,  Lewis,  Chautauqua  and 
Sullivan.  Many  of  these  groups  have 
been  assisted  by  the  Citizens  Public 
Expenditure  Survey  of  Albany. 

Budgets  in  force  this  year  in  130 
small  cities,  towns,  villages  and 
school  districts  of  New  York  are  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000,000  below  the 
1940  total,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey.  Among  the  reductions  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  figure  are:  Long 
Beach,  $120,000;  East  Rockaway, 
$50,910;  Saranac,  $46,000;  Amster¬ 
dam,  $30,000;  Valley  Stream,  $25,000; 
Endicott,  $22,200.  School  districts: 
Watertown,  $19,000;  Herkimer,  $16,- 
347;  Bay  Shore,  $13,000;  Newburgh, 
$10,000;  Garden  City,  $9,840. 

How  the  Farmer  Can  Help 

Farmers  and  farm  organizations  in 
many  New  York  counties  are  active 
members  of  taxpayer  groups.  As  the 
largest  land  owners  in  most  counties, 
their  support  is  both  valuable  and 
necessary.  Farmers  who  want  lower 
taxes,  better  roads,  highways, 
schools,  and  protection  services,  can 
help  to  get  them  by  joining  their  tax¬ 
payer  organizations,  going  to  the 
meetings  and  participating  in  the 
economy  programs.  Without  such 
help  from  the  farmers,  the  taxpayer 
groups  cannot  do  the  reform  job 
which  is  needed. 

If  there  is  no  live  taxpayer  group 
in  your  county  and  you  feel  that  one 
is  required,  write  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  further  information. 

C.  D.  Dam 


The  famous  multi-nipple  flock  of  65  experimental  sheep,  bred  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  genetic  studies  carried  on  by  Prof.  E.  G. 
Ritzman  during  the  last  20  years,  leaves  Durham  at  the  end  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  project  year  for  a  new  home  in  Vermont.  Aim  of  the  work  has 
been  to  discover  methods  of  breeding  in  sheep  some  of  the  practical 
characters  such  as  twin  lambing  and  production  of  adequate  milk  to  feed 

twin  lambs. 
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ARE  YOUR  COWS 


for 

CALVING 


Cows  due  to  freshen 
between  now  and  sum¬ 
mer  are  apt  to  be  de¬ 
pleted  in  resistance, 
due  to  winter  feeding 
and  housing  condi¬ 
tions.  Digestion  and 
assimilation  need  to  be 
at  top  notch  in  order 
to  safely  approach  the 
strains  of  producing  a 
healthy  offspring.  The 
Iron,  Iodine  and  medicinal  Kow-Kare  ingre¬ 
dients  promote  active,  normal  functioning  of 
the  digestive  and  productive  organs,  make 
the  calving  ordeal  less  hazardous  by  aiding 
Nature.  Begin  now  to  add  Kow-Kare  to  the 
feed ;  it’s  an  inexpensive  precaution  in  success¬ 
ful  dairying.  At  drug, 
feed  and  general  stores. 

Write  for  valuable 
FREE  Cow  Book, 

“Home  Aids  to  Cow 
Health.” 


$1.25 

and 

65< 

Sizes 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


You  get  more  mill  for  your  money  in  a 
Papec  because  every  Papec  Hammer  Mill 
is  GUARANTEED  to  grind  any  dry  feed 
to  any  desired  fineness  faster  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  mill  in  the  same  power  class. 

You  get  a  larger  grinding  cylinder;  30% 
to  50%  more  screen  area;  patented  ham¬ 
mer  tips  that  wear  sharp;  positive  auger- 
fed  blower;  lower  power  consumption. 

Choose  one  of  the  six  Papec  models  at 
your  dealer’s  or  send  postal  for  valuable 
free  booklet.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  101 
N.  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC 

HAMMER  MILLS 


ECONOMY  SILOS 


SAVE  FEED , 
LABOR ,  MONEY 


ORDER  EARLY.  AVOID 
RISING  PRICES 

*‘My  Economy  Silo  sure  docs  save  In 
feed,  labor  and  money!”  says  C.A.C., 
Pennsylvania  farmer.  An  Economy  Silo 
on  your  farm  can  help  save  you  money 
and  trouble.  Large,  air-tight,  easy- 
entranco  doors,  no  nails,  non-rot  base 
anchor.  Guaranteed. 

6PECIAL,  NEW  DAIRYMAN’S  SILO 
Send  post-card  now  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  discounts. 

JOHN  A.  COLE. 

Dept.  K,  Box  661,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  .  CONCRETE  .  TILE  .  METAL 


m  HORSE  OWNERS  by  thousands 

have  used  SAVOSS.  40  years 
a  great  counter-irritant  for 
lameness!  Humane;  many  a- 
JL  i  voided  “lay-ups.”  Now  at  new 

low.  price  at  druggists,  or  pur- 
HKl  chased  direct.  If  you  have  a 

IV  Rl  ,  lame  horse  (or  cow)  don’t  wait, 
’  Write  for  FREE  48-page  book 
and  letters  of  convincing  proof. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
121  Montgomery  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ’  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  s  :  : 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"THEY  HELPED  ME  PUT  MY 
HERD  ON  THE  RIGHT 

TRACK 


// 


Pig  Gets  “Call  of  the  Wild” 

The  pig  mentioned  in  this  story 
left  its  pen  about  midnght  April  28, 
1941,  with  another  one,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  perhaps  better  than  100  pounds. 
The  pen  was  burning,  and  the  pigs 
suffered  scorching  and  partial  suffo¬ 
cation.  The  one  burned  the  most 
was  butchered,  but  the  other  es¬ 
caped  in  the  darkness.  It  was  not 
seen  again  for  several  months,  when 
it  was  wary  of  the  approach  of  men, 
and  its  capture  was  postponed.  In 
early  December,  after  wandering  in 
the  wilderness  and  adjoining  fields, 
feeding  on  whatever  might  seem  to 
its  liking,  including  the  owner’s 
corn,  it  was  captured.  In  the  7Vz 
months  after  its  escape,  it  had  gained 
about  300  pounds. 

Its  agility  and  fleetness  on  foot 
were  very  surprising.  It  had  put  on 
much  of  the  wild  boar  type,  and  was 
furious  if  cornered.  Its  bed  was 
made  from  fallen  leaves,  which  were 
plenty  after  they  ripened  and  left 
the  trees.  In  a  nest  like  this,  it 
could  snore  and  find  needed  rest, 
even  after  the  first  snow  had  fallen. 
It  had  evidently  wandered  far  in 
search  of  water,  for  the  Summer 
was  drouthy,  but,  of  solid  foods, 
plenty  was  to  be  found,  including 
corn.  C.  M.  Drake 


Developing  Calves 

I  am  a  boy  about  12  years  old, 
raising  calves  to  start  a  dairy.  The 
calves  are  left  on  the  cow  until 
2%  months  old.  I  have  plenty  of 
good  clover  hay  but  no  grain  avail¬ 
able.  Will  you  advise  we  what  kind 
of  feed  is  best  suited  for  these 
calves?  d.  l.  l. 

Any  of  the  good  corpmercial  calf 
pellets.  Calf  Manna  or  various  others 
of  the  better  feed  preparations  are 
suitable.  After  the  calves  are  from 
four  to  five  months  of  age  a  fitting 
ration  may  be  gradually  substituted 
for  the  calf  meals  or  pellets. 

A  good  fitting  and  growing  ration 
is  one  composed  of  ground  yellow 
corn  300  lbs.,  ground  oats  300  lbs., 
wheat  bran  300  lbs.,  linseed  oilmeal 
100  lbs.,  salt  10  lbs.,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  10  lbs.,  and  steamed  bonemeal 
10  lbs.,  mixed  in  thoroughly  with 
the  feeds  mentioned  for  each  1,000 
lbs.  of  the  concentrate  mixture. 
Keep  the  mineral  mixture  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ratios  as  given  before 
the  calves  and  all  other  livestock  at 
all  times  in  a  clean  dry  container. 

r.  w.  D. 


New  York  Jersey  Breeders 
Meeting 

Many  1942  activities  were  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  Jersey  Breeders  of  New 
York  State  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Syracuse  last  month.  Chief 
among  these  will  be  the  summer 
sale  and  field  day  to  be  held  at 
Meridale  Farms  on  Saturday,  June 
20,  1942  where  about  40  head  of 
cows  and  bred  heifers  will  be  sold. 

The  club  again  awarded  its  per¬ 
petual  trophy  for  the  herd  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  most  butterfat  in  New 
York  State.  This  herd  must  have 
10  or  more  cows  and  75  per  cent 
must  be  registered  Jerseys.  The  cup 
was  won  by  Ira  G.  Payne,  East 
Schodack,  with  a  production  of  513.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  Mr.  Payne  won 
the  cup  last  year  with  a  production 
of  514.3  pounds. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  in 
1942  to  the  development  of  local 
county  clubs.  Mr.  John  Thompson 
of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
will  work  on  this  program.  There 
is  a  definite  need  for  broadening  the 
interest  in  club  activities. 

A.  C.  Dahlberg,  Secretary 


Cost  of  Raising  Heifer 

How  much  would  it  cost  under 
average  conditions  to  raise  a  heifer 
calf  from  birth  to  two  years,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  items  of  labor,  milk 
for  feeding  the  young  calf,  and 
summer  pasture?  a.  l.  c. 

Disregarding  the  items  mentioned, 
the  approximate  cost  of  properly 
growing  a  heifer  calf  to  the  age  of 
two  years  would  be  somewhere 
between  $50  or  $75  with  grain 
figured  at  $40  per  ton  and  hay  at 
$15  per  ton.  r.  w.  d. 


Salt  for  Ringworm 

As  to  ringworm,  or  barn  itch  in 
cattle,  I  have  had  good  results  with 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  clean  grease. 
Connecticut 


"■w  7"HEN  I  had  a  demand  for 
\y\/  more  milk,  the  first 
*  ^  thought  to  flash  in  my 
mind  was  more  cows. 

“But  then,  I  thought:  How 
about  checking  the  production  of 
my  present  herd  before  increasing 
my  investment?  Were  my  cows  on 
the  RIGHT  TRACK— giving  all 
the  milk  they  could?  Was  my 
present  investment 
paying  me  all  the 
profit  I  am  entitled 
to?  Well,  I  found 
that  at  Larro  Re¬ 
search  Farm  they 
had  developed  a 
way  to  find  out! 

“They  reminded 
me  that  every  fresh 
cow  starts  her  lac¬ 
tation  in  full  gear  — in  30  or.  40 
days  she  has  reached  her  peak. 
But  it’s  the  milk  produced  over 
the  long  haul  —  from  peak  to 
drying-off  time— that  spells  profit 
or  loss.  Properly  fed  and  cared 
for,  her  production  follows  the 
RIGHT  TRACK  -  the  road  to 
satisfying  profits.  Poorly  fed  cows 
can  start  high,  too,  but  fall  off 


rapidly— they  take  the  road  that 
leads  to  losses.” 

Since  1912,  dairymen  have  been 
dependingon  Larro“F  arm-tested” 
Dairy  Feed  and  the  Larro  Feeding 
System  to  help  them  keep  their 
herds  on  the  RIGHT  TRACK. 

Larro  Dairy  Feed 
helps  cows  keep 
healthy,  make  milk 
up  to  their  inherited 
capacity  and  pro¬ 
duce  strong,  sturdy 
calves.  And  the 
Larro  Feeding  Sys¬ 
tem  helps  feeders 
to  greater  profit 
through  efficient 
feeding— without  waste. 

Drop  us  a  line  saying  how  many 
cows  you  have.  We  want  to  send 
you  a  Larro  Dairy  Book  and  tell 
you  how  we  are  helping  dairymen 
solve  their  profit  problem. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


DAIRY  Kb 


SYSTEM 


is  a  registered  trade-mark  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


MARffTT4]  In  Vermont  —  the  Safest  Way 
to  House  Feed  Crops  is  in 
f  Marietta  Super  -  Construction  Silos 


In  any  climate — anywhere,  anytime — livestock  feed 
crops  are  SAFEST  when  stored  in  Marietta  Super- 
Construction  Concrete  Stave  Silos.  Built  stronger  to 
last  longer!  Only  Marietta-type  concrete  staves— 
of  clean  sand  and  grave! — can  successfully  meet  ALL 
natural  hazards.  (No  quarry  refuse  that  BURNS.) 
Built  for  Hay — also  safest  for  Corn.  Acid  resisting, 
cement  sealed.  Fit-tight  Redwood  doors.  Pays  for 
itself  QUICKER —  in  food  values  saved  —  then  profits 
most.  LONGER. 

Order  NOW— get  early  buyers'  discount.  Write 
TODAY  for  Profit  Facts  folder. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  C0RP 


Marietta,  Ohio  (Write  nearest 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  office,  Dept,  (j 


Baltimore,  Md. 
Lilesville,  N.  C. 


ALSO  MAKERS  OF  FAMOUS  MARIETTA 
WOOD  SILOS.  ASK  FOR  PRICES. 


SELL  YOUR  SURPLUS  STOCK 

MANY  breeders  have  found  that  a  little  advertisement  on  this  page  is  a  sure  way  of 
finding  customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for  sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers  and 
breeders  about  your  stock  with  an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell  these  300,000 
readers  about  the  stock  you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  them  are  looking  for 
just  what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our  SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK  ADVERTISING  RATE. 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


★  Farm  markets  are  .^L, 
ever-widening — more  ^ 

milk,  pork,  eggs,  poultry  are  de¬ 
manded  because  of  our  defense 
program.  Meet  this  production 
challenge  with  EFFI¬ 
CIENCY —  with  Larro 
“Farm-tested”  Feeds. 


★  ★  ★  ★< 
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WHEN  you  “plop”  that  little 
measure  of  Near’s  DIJEX- 
TONE  down  on  each  cow’s  feed, 
you’ve  taken  an  important  step 
toward  helping  your  cows  during 
winter  -  long  production.  DIJEX- 
TONE  is  an  important  two-way  aid; 
it  contains  certain  vital  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  which  if  lacking  in  the  feed 
is  often  the  condition  which  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  breakdowns  in  health 
and  production.  In  addition  to  certain 
essential  minerals,  Near’s  DIJEX- 


TONE  contains  digestive  tonic  aid? — 
appetizers,  bitters,  stomachics  and 
antacids — real  aids  to  help  digestion, 
during  heavy  feeding,  production  and 
reproduction.  Start  NOW — and  see 
for  yourself  if  it  doesn’t  pave  the 
way  in  helping  toward  a  winter  of 
worry-free  production.  A  profitable 
dairy  and  vigorous,  sturdy  calves 
generally  come  from  healthy,  good 
condition  cows — try  giving  them  aid 
with  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE. 


NEAR’S 

DUexTone 

A  DIGESTIVE  TONIC  AID  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT  ^ 

L  I  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  G,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  | 

Send  me  FREE  MastitisTesters  and  literature.  _ 

Name  . .  I 

Address . g 


♦  ♦ 

to  Dairymen 

5  Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers 
and  booklet — "Keeping 
your  Livestock  Healthy 
and  Productive." 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Metal  Farm  Buildings 


Conform  your  larm  building  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  profit-making  trends  of 
modem  Poultry  and  Livestock  Hus¬ 
bandry.  MARTIN  ALL  STEEL  FARM 
BUILDINGS  give  you  the  farm  of 
tomorrow  —  TODAY.  Designed  for 
modern,  more  efficient  methods. 
Learn  about  the  modern  dairy  farm 
system  —  the  one-story  barn;  the 
Ventilated  Haymaker;  the  chopping 
of  hay  and  bedding;  and  how  it 
effects  a  substantial  decrease  in 
cost  of  milk  production. 


Before  you  build,  you  will  want  a 
copy  of  our  new  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture.  Sent  FREE  on  request.  Indi¬ 
cate  buildings  you  are  interested  in. 


Q  One-Story  Barn  <  □  Silo 
O  Haymaker  Q  Hog  House* 

□  Poultry  Buildings 
Q  Corn  and  Grain  Storage 


SILOS 


HAYMAKERS 


Shoes.  Tires,  Rubber  Goods 
Last  Longer. Fix  them  with  new 
plastanoid’putty.’  MENDS  holes 
and  worn  spots  in  leather,  cloth. 

;  rubber.  Spreads  on  like  butter. 

- 1  Dries  tough  minds 

overnight.  ^  -  the 

Flexible,  Na.|  a  HOlf 
non-skid. 

waterproof.  Won’t  come  ol 
guaranteed.  25  repairs — 1 
AT  HARDWARE  410c  STOF 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
thepatented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  pricei. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted — Open  Territory 


LADDER^ 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


sters 


Witt- Resistant 

I  Favorites  all  over  the 
,  nation — Yellow,  Crim - 
1  son.  Pink,  Blue.  White 
—a  lOc-Packetof  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today. 

Maule’s  Saad  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Have  a  oardan— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
557  Maule  Blde.,Philadalphia,  Pa. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


January  10,  1942 

Farm  Art  and  College  Science 

By  Daniel  Dean 


We  can  divide  American  scien¬ 
tific  and  governmental  agriculture 
into  two  parts.  The  first  period, 
roughly  up  to  1900  was  the  day  of 
the  farm  paper.  Farmer’s  thought 
first  of  the  farm  paper  when  they 
looked  for  information.  Up  to  1900, 
the  practical  specialist  taught  the 
art  or  handicraft  of  agriculture. 
The  saying  was:  Agriculture  is  at 
once  an  art  a  science  and  a  busi¬ 
ness.  Leaders  like  Roberts,  Thorne, 
Brooks  and  Davenport  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  planting,  culture 
and  harvesting  of  crops.  They  had 
little  concern  with  farm  manage¬ 
ment  or  business.  After  1900,  the 
colleges  began  to  expand.  Thousands 
of  students  registered  compared  to 
the  scores  of  former  classes. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  its  career  of  con¬ 
quest  under  Jim  Wilson,  in  1897.  It 
adopted  a  policy  which  has  done 
great  damage  to  agriculture  and 
which  in  plain  language  was  one  of 
slander  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money  for  itself  and  increasing  its 
powers.  From  that  policy  it  has 
never  deviated. 

Beginning  with  its  teaching  of  the 
wonderful  value  of  intensive  agri¬ 
culture,  it  has  constantly  hinted  to 
city  readers  that  American  farmers 
were  plain  fools,  who  deserved  any¬ 
thing  they  suffered,  because  they  did 
not  adopt  the  intensive  farming 
preached  by  the  Department,  and 
to  a  less  extent  by  the  agricultural 
colleges.  Down  at  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  few  years 
ago,  I  was  told  by  its  secretary  that 
while  part  of  its  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  did  have  some  sympathy  for 
farmers,  the  majority  thought  farm¬ 
ers  were  incompetent  fool?  who  de¬ 
served  poverty  for  not  following 
scientific  teachings. 

So  much  for  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agricultui’e.  From  about  1905  to 
1941,  the  State  Colleges  have  to  a 
great  extent  abandoned  studying 
and  teaching  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Instead,  every  last  professor  who 
can  by  hook  or  by  crook  gets  him¬ 
self  into  research  work.  And  the 
great  majority  of  profesors  judge 
the  standing  of  every  research  prob¬ 
lem  by  its  uselessness.  They  despise 
and  they  hate  anything  which  has 
any  direct  value  to  farmers.  They 
use  the  term  “scientific”  as  the 
opposite  of  “practical”  and  hate 
anything  practical  to  the  limit  of 
their  power. 

Few  farmers  are  in  a  position  to 
observe  the  intensity  with  which 
scientists  hate  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  farm  problems  which  they 
regard  as  “merely  practical,”  nor 
how  they  love  to  engage  in  re¬ 
searches  that  are  not  worth  a  straw 
to  farmers  or  to  anyone  else. 

From  the  time  of  Goodrich  to  that 
of  Carmen,  amateurs  bred  thousands 
of  potato  varieties,  and  many  like 
Early  Rose,  Burbank,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  are 
standard  yet  half  a  century  later. 
My  old  friend  Dr.  William  Stuart 
was  trained  before  1900.  He  was 
always  through  all  his  potato  breed¬ 
ing  work,  intensely  conscious  of 
the  needs  both  of  the  consumer  who 
ate  potatoes,  and  of  the  farmers 
who  must  grow  them.  To  the  limit 
of  his  ability  he  tried  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both. 

Now,  potatao  breeding  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  like  Stevenson  at 
Washington,  Reddick  and  Livermore 
at  Cornell.  These  men  take  the 
attitude,  and  I  quote  Reddick  on 
potato  spraying,  “This  plan  of 
Dean’s  is  something  that  is  not 
scientific.  It  is  merely  practical, 
and  as  such  I  cannot  allow  Cornell 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.”  My 
plan  in  1915  was  for  Cornell  to  learn 
how  much  pressure  and  how  many 
gallons  of  bordeaux  per  acre  were 
necessary  to  spray  potatoes  with 
success,  but  Reddick,  as  head  plant 
pathologist,  vetoed  the  experiment. 
Later  he  was  put  in  charge  of  an 
experiment  to  breed  disease  resis¬ 
tant  potatoes.  Cornell  has  spent  at 
least  $100,000  on  that  idea.  It  has 
got  nowhere,  and  still  Cornell  flatly 
refuses  to  breed  potatoes  for  good 
eating  quality. 

My  contact  with  Cornell  for  40 
years  has  been  mainly  with  the  farm 
crop  men,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Since  Warren  started  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  I  have  been  interested  in 
management  and  marketing.  I  have 


never  had  anything  to  do  with  either 
dairying  or  poultry,  thank  the  good 
Lord  for  the  first.  Same  thing  about 
the  15  colleges  for  which  I  have 
lectured  on  potato  production  and 
marketing.  I  know  their  potato 
men,  and  but  few  others.  What  I 
do  know  from  all  these  contacts,  is 
that  the  bigger  the  college,  the  more 
its  scientists  hate  and  despise  any¬ 
thing  that  they  regard  as  practical, 
and  the  worse  their  influence  on 
farmers.  The  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
colleges  in  this  respect,  worst  of  all 
on  potato  breeding. 

All  this  concerns  farmers  and 
farm  papers.  With  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
farm  papers  have  been  too  much 
influenced  by  the  colleges  and  de¬ 
partments.  They  have  thought  they 
were  getting  something  for  noth¬ 
ing  when  they  filled  their 
columns  with  stuff  either  written 
by  scientists,  or  else  just  about 
copied  by  farmers  from  scientists.  In 
other  words,  they  have  tried  to  make 
the  farm  papers  little  more  than 
stool  pigeons  for  government  scien-  - 
tists.  Through  40  years,  this  has 
seemed  to  farm  editors  to  be  a 
cheap  and  easy  way  to  fill  columns. 

What  they  did  not  see  was  that 
in  this  policy  they  were  losing  their 
real  chance  to  hold  their  farmers 
by  offering  things  that  the  colleges 
and  departments  could  not  supply. 
Every  state  college  dean  and  every 
head  of  any  department  of  agri¬ 
culture  is  constantly  trying  to  get 
his  institution  before  the  public 
every  way  he  can.  First,  he  has  his 
immense  free  mailing  lists.  Then, 
by  editors  like  Bristow  Adams,  he 
gets  into  newspapers.  Most  of  all,  he 
forces  his  scientists  to  offer  copy 
to  the  farm  papers  at  low  prices. 
His  men  are  on  salary  all  the  time. 
Very  often  they  are  writing  bulle¬ 
tins  for  free  distribution.  Or  they 
are  going  out  to  lecture  at  farmers’ 
meetings.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  take  the  same  material 
that  is  going  into  a  bulletin  or  a 
speech,  and  change  a  few  words, 
then  offer  it  cheap  to  the  farm 
publisher. 

The  editor  “sells  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  potage.”  He  does  not 
realize  that  if  he  keeps  on  printing 
what  the  scientists  offer  him  so 
cheap,  he  is  training  his  farmers 
and  even  his  potential  city  readers 
to  be  satisfied  with  science  which  he 
does  not  understand.  He  neglects 
sensible,  practical  information  that 
the  farmer  is  looking  for. 

Year  after  year  for  over  40  years, 
every  farmer  and  most  city  readers 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  constant 
flood  of  propaganda  telling  of  the 
wonderful  things  done  by  agricult¬ 
ural  science.  Did  you  ever  in  your 
life  hear  of  any  one  who  ever  told 
in  print  or  public  speech  the  failures 
and  the  blunders  of  agricultural 
science?  Well,  George  Warren  did 
show  up  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  pur¬ 
sued  him  with  bitter  hatred.  I  fought 
against  Roosevelt  and  his  Warren 
Potato  Act  in  1935,  and  hardly  a 
college  scientist  dares  speak  to  me 
for  fear  that  Washington  might  find 
out  they  had  been  civil  to  me. 

Half  to  three-quarters  of  so-called 
farm  organizations  are  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  propaganda  dummies 
organized  by  either  colleges  or  de¬ 
partments  of  agriculture  to  make 
money  for  themselves  not  for  the 
farmers. 

What  nearly  all  farm  paper 
editors  fail  to  realize,  not  yours,  is 
the  immense  proportion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farming  which  the  colleges  and 
departments  do  not  touch  at  all. 
How  much  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and 
poultry  breeding  has  been  done  by 
farmers,  and  how  little  colleges  have 
done  for  them.  In  other  words, 
science  has  forgotten  and  abandoned 
the  art  of  agriculture,  has  done  very 
little  for  the  business  of  agriculture, 
and  has  never  concerned  itself  with 
over  a  fraction  of  the  science  of  agri¬ 
culture.  All  the  rest  is  open  territory 
for  the  farm  paper  of  the  future. 
What  the  haughty  college  scientists 
refuse  to  touch,  is  largely  what  the 
average  farmer  is  looking  for.  It  is 
major  part  of  the  practice,  art  and 
science  of  agriculture.  This,  not  the 
college  propaganda,  is  the  open  field 
for  the  farm  paper  of  America. 
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GREAT  STUFF. 


it’s  Antiseptic 
on  Contact  and 
it  Everlastingly 


STAYS 
ON ' 


When  a  little  trouble  may  go  a  long  way  in 
pulling  down  production,  it  pays  to  protect 
tender  tissues  against  the  dangers  of  cuts, 
bruises,  cracks  so  common  during  winter 
housing.  For  quick  healing  aid,  for  massage 
and  reducing  caked  bag.  Bag  Balm’s  bland 
ingredients,  stiff  texture  that  spreads  just 
right,  antiseptic  protection  and 
economy  will  save  you 
many  winter  worries. 


At  Feed,  Drug  and  General  Stores 
Big  10-oz.  package,  60i 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


How  SISALKRAFT 


Saves  You  Money 


Hay  Stack  Covers 

Ask  Your 
Luw  ber 
Dealer 
for 

folder 
and  a 
Sample 

•  •  •  ®r 

write- 


Houle  Banking 

and  OoorCoverino 


Cover  Teotsand 
Machinery 


Look  at  these  ways  to  use 
this  tough,  waterproof  paperl 
It's  handy  as  canvas,  and 
lots  cheaper.  Use  it  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  protecting.  Use 
it  when  you  build  or  re¬ 
model.  Keep  a  roll  handyl 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Horsepower  on  the  Farm 

Farmers  are  playing  an  important 
part  in  our  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  and  especially  those  who 
have  had  the  foresight,  plus  the 
money,  to  back  up  their  judgment 
to  meet  the  future  emergency  of 
keeping  farm  machinery  moving  by 
using  well  bred  draft  horses  for  all 
purposes. 

At  Hagan  Farms  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  one  of  the  best  herds  of  Bel¬ 
gian  draft  horses  in  the  East  was 
started  a  few  years  ago  for  general 
farm  work,  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
growing  demand  for  suitable  draft 
horses  for  farms.  For  some  years 
prior  to  the  war  in  Europe,  many 
of  the  best  Belgian  draft  horses  were 
bought  by  Americans  and  shipped 
to  this  country,  but  the  war  cut  off 
this  source  of  supply.  Mr.  John 
Hagan,  owner  of  Hagan  Farms, 
recognized  this  condition  and  in 
his  attempt  to  add  another  cash 
crop  to  his  farm,  he  began  buying 
the  best  stock  he  could  find. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  this 
country  that  we  began  buying  the 
best  bred  Belgians,  and  other  draft 
horses,  because  the  best  stock  in 
Europe  has  been  hit  hard  by  the 
war,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
horses  will  be  shipped  here  for  some 
years.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
built  up  a  reserve  supply  of  care¬ 
fully  bred  horses,  and  by  putting 
them  in  competition  at  local  shows 
and  county  fairs,  farmers  have 
learned  to  own  and  breed  the  best. 
Foreign  buyers  are  watching  our 
horses  with  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  types  and  blood  lines,  so  we  have 
been  able  to  supply  our  neighbors 
in  South  America  from  our  home 
bred  stock,  while  doing  our  own 
farm  work.  As  soon  as  the  war  is 
over,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  strong 
demand  from  abroad  for  the  type 
now  being  bred  at  Hagan  Farms, 
which  will  supplement  our  con¬ 
stantly  growing  domestic  demand 
from  the  farmers. 

Many  students  of  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  this  country  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  to  get  enough  metal  to 
take  care  of  one-third  of  the  re¬ 
placements  for  motor  equipment  on 
the  farms.  For  some  time,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  horse  and  mule 
production,  so  there  is  little  more 
than  one-half  of  what  we  need  to 
keep  our  work  horses  and  mules  at 
the  present  level  of  demand.  Re¬ 
cords  show  that  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  farms  of  the  entire  country 
have  tractors,  and  many  of  those 
that  do  also  have  horses.  Every 
farmer  knows  that  horses  help  to 
reproduce  their  own  kind,  they  live 
on  farm  products,  and  return  fertil¬ 
izer  to  the  soil. 

The  problem  of  procuring  metal 
is  not  the  only  consideration,  which 
manufacturers  must  face  that  will 
affect  the  farmers  program.  We 
must  also  consider  the  fuel  question 
which  is  affected  by  constantly 
rising  prices  and  a  possible  shortage. 

Farm  machinery  must  be  kept 
moving  in  order  to  keep  up  the  food 
supply,  and  just  as  Europe  was 
forced  to  use  more  horses,  so  we 
here  are  confronted  with  the  same 
political  problem,  which  will  event¬ 
ually  mean  using  more  horses,  even 
if  it  does  require  more  work  than 
machines.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  what  to  do,  but  a  question  of 
how  we  are  going  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  more  horses,  as  the  supply 
of  machines  and  fuel  is  gradually 
and  definitely  being  reduced. 

Belgians  were  selected  for  Hagan 
Farms  as  the  ideal  farm  horse, 
partly  due  to  their  great  popularity 
among  the  midwest  farmers,  where 
they  are  in  the  majority  in  many 
sections.  They  are  known  for  their 
quiet  disposition  and  ability  to  be¬ 
come  quickly  acclimated  to  various 
climatic  conditions.  Their  powerful 
physical  qualifications  have  enabled 
them  to  win  many  horse-pulling 
contests  at  county  fairs,  and  this  has 
also  gone  a  long  way  to  bring  about 
a  demand  for  them  on  the  farm,  as 
well  as  in  logging  camps. 

An  exhibition  has  been  arranged 
for  Sunday,  January  25  at  the  brood 
barns  at  Hagan  Farms.  It  was  set 
for  the  day  after  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg,  because 
many  of  the  midwest  farmers  plan 
to  stop  off  at  Poughkeepsie  on  their 
way  home.  Stallions,  brood  mares 
and  colts  will  be  decorated  for  the 
day  just  as  they  are  in  the  show  ring. 

Amos  L.  Horst 


XPUR  BARHjLop £ 

for  MORE 


These  Starline  Features  will 
speed  up  Milk  Production 

Sanitary  Starline  Steel  Stalls  prevent  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents — Starline  Automatic 
Water  Bowls  give  cows  water  night  and 
day — Alignment  Device  keeps  cows  clean 
— Steel  Calf,  Cow  and  Bull  pens  protect 
the  growing  herd — Starline  Ventilation 
and  All  Steel  Windows  keep  air  clean, 
cows  healthy — -All  Result  in  More  Milk, 
Less  Work. 

Starline  Hay  Tools  quickly  handle  hay 
crop  —  Starline  Door  Hangers  (Cannon 
Ball)  roll  in  oil  in  self-cleaning  track  — 
1  Litter  Carrier  (a  boy  can  do 
^  the  work)  —  All  Result  in 
Saving  Time,  Money  and 
Labor. 


“STARLINE  DAN"  the 

BARN  EQUIPMENT  MAN  INCREASES 
PRODUCTION  WITH  EVERY  PLAN 


ARCH  STALLS 

Pate+iZed 

STARLINE 


DON’T  MISS  this  Opportunity  to  Help.  WRITE  TODAY! 

STARLINE,  Inc.,  Dept.  D-8,  Albany,  New  York. 
Please  send  me  at  once  "Proved  Plans  That  Build 
Barn  Profits,"  —  and  Help  Bring  Victory. 

I  own _ cows _ __horses. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


UNADILLA-— the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


Agents  Wanted. —  Write  ! 


Here  S  What  it  does  t  keeps  cows 
from.  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders ;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  vvay  in 
safe  position  —  never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works ^ 

—  and  ^ 

here's  how 
you  Save 

. .  .  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  frame;  fits  in 
low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install  —  no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


■w"  * 

Folded^  II 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-20,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low- 
priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions. 


Name. 


Address 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Sof*  and  Dependable  Treatment 
lor  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated— Packed  in 
Antiseptic  Ointment 

Large  Pkg.  . . Si  .00 

“  il  Pkg . 50 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50(5 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N. Y. 

Dr.  Naylor  Products  will  be  mailed  postpaid  if 
your  local  feed  or  drug  store  cannot  supply  you. 
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When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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TI-O-GA  DAIRY  FEEDS 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 


Ashland,  Ohio 


/  THINK  ITS  m Y  FOURTH  STOMACH 


Now  is  no  time  to  have  cows  all 
clogged  up  because  of  dry  feed  and 
confinement.  Better  add  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  to  the  ration. 

Stock  Tonic  stimulates  body  func¬ 
tions.  It  peps  up  the  appetite  and  in¬ 
creases  the  flow  of  digestive  juices 
which,  of  course,  aids  digestion.  It 
also  supplies  needed  minerals. 

The  Stock  Tonic  cows  on  our  Re¬ 
search  F arm  give  as  much  as  a  fourth- 
pound  more  milk  per  pound  of  feed 
consumed.  One  of  the  main  reasons 
for  this  excellent  record,  we  believe, 
is  that  the  Tonic  cows  seldom  go  off 
feed.  Try  Stock  Tonic  now — see  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


PRESERVE  ALL  CROPS  ECONOMICALLY 

MINIMIZE  WASTE! 


★  Farmers  say  Grange’s  nine  exclusive  construction 
features  give  years  more  service,  allow  easier,  faster 
access,  more  storage  space  and  actually  increase  farm 
profits.  Immediate  delivery  plan  assures  traditional 
Grange  quality.  Write  for  free  folder  of  important  silo 
facts.  Shows  proof  of  Grange’s  superiority.  Send  for  it 
today! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  *  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  DEPT.  C-12,  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 

by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
or  slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60*!.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  Free  Cow  Book. 


BAG 
B  A  LM 


DILATORS 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  inc. 
Dept.  9*D,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  the  opening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.~Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Raw  Milk 

According  to  the  findings  in  our 
tests  at  Oregon  State  College, 
guinea  pigs  fed  diets  of  milk  are 
prone  to  develop  muscular  stiffness. 
The  test  we  have  used  to  detect 
muscular  soreness  and  stiffness  is 
as  follows.  The  fore  leg  of  the 
guinea  pig  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  from  the  experimenter  is 
extended  posteriorly,  close  to  the 
body  wall,  by  pressing  down  with 
the  thumb  on  the  olecranon  process 
and  at  the  same  time  supporting  the 
proximal  and  distal  portions  of  the 
leg  with  the  fingers.  The  leg  should 
be  as  straight  as  possible.  The  dis¬ 
engaged  hand  of  the  operator  is  then 
used  to  gently  flex  the  foot  by  press¬ 
ing  upward  on  its  medial  aspect.  The 
foot  of  a  normal  animal  will  flex 
easily  until  it  forms  a  right  angle 
with  the  leg.  If  the  animal  has  be¬ 
come  quite  stiff  it  is  not  possible 
to  flex  the  foot  at  all.  No  force  is 
used  at  any  time;  pressui'e  ceases 
and  the  estimation  of  the  position 
of  the  foot  is  taken  as  soon  as  the 
leg  offers  resistance  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  Normal  animals  are  quite  in¬ 
different  to  the  manipulation  but 
nutritionally  deficient  animals  are 
very  sensitive  and  manifest  pain  at 
once  when  the  foot  is  forced  beyond 
the  point  of  easy  flexion. 

The  experimental  animals  were 
fed  a  basal  milk  ration  arranged  as 
follows.  To  each  lOOcc  of  the  type 
of  milk  being  used  were  added  lOg 
skim  milk  powder,  lcc  CuS04  solu¬ 
tion  (.078%)  and  lcc  FeCL3  solution 
(.482%).  The  milk  was  fed  in  as 
large  quantities  as  could  be  con¬ 
sumed.  All  groups  were  bedded  in 
straw  and  were  provided  with  io¬ 
dized  salt.  Orange  juice  at  the  level 
of  lcc  per  lOOg  body  weight  and 
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Experiment 

Raw  cream  added  at  the  10% 
level  to  raw  whole  milk  led  to  a 
slight  storage  of  the  protective  fac¬ 
tor.  Carrots  in  unlimited  amount 
relieved  muscular  stiffness  but, 
when  given  at  the  30g  level,  carrot 
had  no  such  power.  In  contrast,  raw 
cream  in  such  light  dosage  as  lcc 
or  2cc  a  day  cured  stiffness  entirely 
in  the  same  animals.  Pasteurized 
cream  at  the  4cc  level,  had  no  power 
to  relieve  muscular  stiffness.  When 
fresh  grass  at  the  30g  level,  or  in 
large  amounts,  was  given  to  guinea 
pigs  kept  limber  by  cream,  a  sudden 
stiffness  was  usually  induced.  How¬ 
ever  this  stiffness  quickly  wore  off 
if  cream  was  continued.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cream  supplement 
brought  on  stiffness  at  once  even 
though  grass  was  still  being  given. 
These  results  are  reminiscent  of  the 
condition  called  ‘stiff  lamb’  in 
which  stiffening  comes  on  within  a 
few  days  or  even  hours  after  the 
flock  is  put  on  pasture  and  in  which 
spontaneous  recovery  is  often  seen. 

The  examination  of  about  60  of 
our  stock  animals  showed  a  decided 
stiffness  in  the  wrists  of  two  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  stock  diet  consisted 
of  rolled  barley,  alfalfa  meal,  straw, 
green  feed  of  various  kinds  and 
iodized  salt,  all  ad  lib.  These  two 
guinea  pigs  were  continued  on  the 
stock  diet  but  were  given  raw 
cream  at  the  4cc  level.  In  a  few 
days  both  were  entirely  limber.  On 
discontinuing  the  cream  the  stiffness 
recurred.  This  revei'sal  was  repeated 
several  times  with  one  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  Neither  carrots  nor  lettuce 
nor  grass,  all  in  abundance,  was  able 
in  this  animal  to  maintain  the  limber 
condition. 

To  obtain  the  results  here  given, 


Table:  Growth  of  Guinea  Pigs  on  Milk  Rations 

All  milk  diets  supplemented  with  0.78mg  CuS04,  4.82mg  FeC13  and 
lOg  skim  milk  powder  per  lOOcc  milk.  Orange  juice,  carotene 
viosterol  in  adequate  amounts.  Straw  and  iodized  salt  ad  lib. 

No. 

Exp.  Diet  animals 

XIX  Pasteurized  skim  milk  ration  6 

XVII  Stock  diet  12 

XVI  Pasteurized  whole  milk  ration  6 

XV  Raw  whole  milk  ration  6 


Duration  Avg.  daily  Total 
of  exper.  wt.  gain  gain  % 
106  days  1.6g  40 

106  days  2.8g  72 

106  days  2.9g  84 

106  days  3.6g  106 


carotene  were  added  to  the  milk 
once  a  day.  Once  a  week  2  drops 
of  viosterol  were  administered  to 
each  animal. 

Milk  rations  thus  constructed  were 
found  to  produce  effects  differing 
radically  from  one  another  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  variety  of  milk  used, 
Guinea  pigs  fed  whole  raw  milk 
ration  grew  excellently  and  were  in 
better  condition  than  the  ordinary 
stock  animals.  Those  fed  pasteur¬ 
ized  whole  milk  grew  less  well  and 
showed  decided  and  persistent 
muscular  stiffness  as  demonstrated 
by  the  wrist  test.  The  animals  re¬ 
ceiving  pasteurized  skim  milk  ration 
or  raw  skim  milk  ration  grew  least 
well  and  showed  consistent  stiffness. 
The  stiffened  animals  regularly  ap¬ 
peared  in  poorer  condition  than  the 
normal  controls.  They  were  listless 
and  their  coats  were  rough  and 
dull.  At  times  they  appeared 
acutely  ill.  (See  table  for  data  on 
above  experiments).  A  few  animals 
with  considerable  resistance  to  this 
nutritional  disturbance  were  dis¬ 
covered. 

These  results  indicated  a  curative 
or  protective  factor,  in  raw  milk  and 
pointed  toward  cream  as  the  carrier 
of  this  factor.  Hence  experiments 
were  arranged  to  test  the  power  of 
raw  ci'eam  to  prevent  or  cure  muscu¬ 
lar  stiffness  induced  by  milk  diets. 
It  was  found  that  animals  which  had 
developed  stiffness  on  raw  skim  milk 
ration  quickly  recovered  when  a 
supplement  of  raw  cream  was  given. 
Their  response  was  exceedingly  sen¬ 
sitive  and  uniform  and  it  took  only 
a  few  days  to  cure  stiffness  which 
had  been  continuous  for  more  than 
a  month.  In  fact,  improvement 
could  often  be  detected  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  administration  of 
cream.  The  effective  cream  dosage 
varied  with  the  individual.  We  have 
administered  from  1  to  12cc  a  day 
though  we  ordinarily  used  4cc  and 
we  have  never  found  an  animal 
whose  stiffness  could  not  be  cured 
by  raw  cream.  However  the  higher 
cream  dosages  are  not  well  tolerated 
and  the  animals  receiving  them  do 
not  have  a  healthy  appearance. 


the  responses  of  64  guinea  pigs  to  the 
varying  liets  were  studied  in  detail 
for  periods  of  three  to  five  months. 
Where  milk  was  pasteurized  the 
ordinary  dairy  method  was  used, 
heating  at  150  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  one-half  hour  followed  by  water 
cooling.  The  cream  used  was  com¬ 
mercial  40%  pastry  cream.  Though 
the  raw  and  pasteurized  milk  came 
from  different  dairies,  the  milk  was 
all  strictly  local  in  its  origin,  and 
farm  practice  as  to  the  feeding  of 
cattle  is  very  uniform  in  this 
vicinity. 

Summary:  Muscular  stiffness  was 
developed  regularly  in  animals  fed 
any  milk  ration  except  raw  whole 
milk.  The  guinea  pigs  fed  raw  whole 
milk  grew  better  and  were  in  better 
condition  than  those  fed  pasteurized 
whole  milk  or  raw  and  pasteurized 
skim  milk.  Additional  experiments 
showed  the  muscular  stiffness  to  be 
related  to  the  amount  of  raw  cream 
in  the  diet.  When  the  raw  cream 
level  was  low  stiffness  was  pro¬ 
duced;  raising  the  level  of  cream 
relieved  the  stiffness.  The  change 
was  rapid  and  unequivocal.  Pasteur¬ 
ized  cream  had  no  equivalent  power. 
When  fresh  grass  was  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  being  kept  limber  by  raw 
cream  a  cycle  of  developing  and  re¬ 
ceding  stiffness  immediately  ensued 
in  all  animals.  The  stiffness  was 
pronounced  but  the  recovery  was 
quick  and  complete.  If  the  cream 
was  withdrawn  when  the  grass  was 
given,  the  animals  all  became  stiff 
and  most  of  them  remained  so. 

Rosalind  Wulzen 
Department  of  Zoology, 
Oregon  State  College 


Books  Worth  Having 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  revised,  complete, 

Heni'y  and  Morrison .  5.00 

Our  Dogs, 

C.  E.  Harbison .  2.00 

Paints  and  Painting, 

C.  G.  Molleson .  2.00 

(New  Yoi'k  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 
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Small  Claims  Courts  in 
Rural  Communities 

A  great  advantage  of  the  country 
over  the  city  is  that  people  in  the 
country  are  close  to  their  local 
government  and  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it.  Many  hold  offices 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  every¬ 
one  knows  who  their  officials  are 
and  how  to  get  in  touch  with  them 
quickly  and  easily  when  necessary. 
This  widespread  participation  in 
government  and  close  contact  be¬ 
tween  governed  and  governing  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
democracy.  In  the  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  government  seems  remote 
and  impersonal,  except  for  the  mail¬ 
man  and  the  policeman,  and  out  of, 
the  reach  of  the  average  citizen  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  great  necessity. 

However,  there  is  one  division 
of  country  government  with  which 
people  are  less  familiar,  and  that  is 
the  justice  courts  and  the  justices 
of  the  peace  who  conduct  them.  It 
is  still  true  that  justice  courts 
“open  the  doors  of  justice  near  the 
homes  of  the  people  and  not  only 
afford  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy 
for  minor  grievances  but  also  render 
substantial  aid  in  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime,”  even 
though  in  places  justice  courts  have 
been  and  are  being  now  severely 
abused.  It  is  likely  that  such  faults 
might  be  corrected  by  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  the  courts  function 
and  then  by  seeing  that  the  local 
courts  are  functioning  properly. 
Justice  courts  can  be  and  should  be 
the  first  line  of  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  citizen,  not  an  instrument  for 
the  suppression  of  those  rights. 

Some  understanding  of  the  way 
justice  courts  operate  may  be  gained 
from  a  description  of  the  procedure 
followed  in  an  important  phase  of 
their  activity,  that  is,  in  civil  suits 
for  amounts  less  than  $200  (the  high¬ 
est  amount  that  may  be  sued  for 
in  justice  courts).  It  seems  to  be 
widely  believed  that  a  justice  of  the 
peace  may  act  as  the  creditor’s  agent 
in  collecting  accounts  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis,  and,  in  case  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  yet  have  the  debtor  sued  in 
the  justice’s  own  court.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  such  a  dual  role  of  creditor’s 
agent  and  impartial  judge  may  be 
too  easily  preverted  into  a  highly 
undemocratic  buying  and  selling  of 
justice  and  such  practice  is  in 
fact  against  the  laws  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  doubtless  most 
other  states.  The  New  York  law 
states  that  “a  justice  shall  not  sit  as 
such  in  any  case  or  matter  to  which 
he  is  a  party  or  in  which  he  has 
been  attorney  or  counsel  or  in  which 
he  is  interested  or  if  he  is  related 
by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within 
the  sixth  degree.”  The  New  Jersey 
law  states  that  “no  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  issue  any  summons, 
writ  of  attachment,  or  other  process 
out  of  the  small  cause  court  (New 
Jersey  name  for  justice  court)  over 
which  he  presides,  for  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  for  whom  he  is  agent 
or  attorney  in  fact,  or  take  any  fee 
or  reward  for  such  service.”  On 
the  contrary  it  is  the  creditor  (or 
plaintiff)  and  not  the  justice  who 
takes  the  initiative.  The  justice  must 
grant  every  legal  request  of  the 
plaintiff  (creditor)  for  a  summons, 
writ  of  attachment,  warrant,  execu¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and  he  must  also  grant 
the  legal  requests  of  the  defendant. 

Every  civil  action  in  the  justice 
courts  is  begem  either  by  issuing  a 
summons  or  by  voluntary  appear¬ 
ance  of  both  parties,  in  both  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  in  New  Jersey,  by  warrant  to 
hold  the  defendant  to  bail  or  by  writ 
of  attachment.  The  usual  method 
is  by  summons.  The  plaintiff 
(creditor)  goes  before  the  justice 
and  requests  that  a  summons  be 
issued  and  served  on  the  defendant 
(debtor),  requiring  him  to  appear 
at  a  justice  court  (called  small  cause 
court  in  New  Jersey)  and  answer 
to  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  of  con¬ 
tract.  In  New  York,  the  attorney 
for  the  plaintiff  may  issue  the 
summons  in  the  name  of  the  justice 
or  the  justice  may  issue  it.  The 
justice  or  attorney  delivers  the 
summons  to  a  constable  or  other 
person  18  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
is  not  a  party  to  the  action,  and 
who  serves  it  personally  on  the  de¬ 
fendant.  In  New  Jersey  only  a 
constable  may  serve  the  summons 
and  if  the  defendant  cannot  be 
found  the  summons  may  be  left  with 
a  member  of  his  immediate  family 
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or  simply  at  his  place  of  abode. 

In  either  New  York  or  New  Jersey, 
under  certain  circumstances  when 
the  defendant  cannot  be  found,  his 
property  may  be  attached  and  the 
hearing  may  proceed  in  his  absence, 
and  if  the  judgment  is  against  the 
defendant  it  may  be  satisfied  out  of 
the  property  attached  (other  than 
real  estate).  Often  an  itemized  state¬ 
ment  of  the  money  owed  to  the 
plaintiff,  called  a  verified  complaint 
in  New  York  and  a  state  of  demand 
in  New  Jersey,  is  served  with  the 
summons.  Otherwise  it  is  filed  with 
the  justice  before  the  trial  begins. 

At  the  trial  the  plantiff  states  his 
complaint  and  supports  it  with  proof. 
An  affidavit  including  an  itemized 
copy  of  the  account  due  is  usually 
sufficient  if  the  plaintiff  is  regularly 
in  business.  The  defendant  then 
answers  the  complaint  or  demurs 
(New  York)  or  challenges  the 
justice  (New  Jersey).  Finally  the 
plaintiff  answers  to  the  defendant’s 
answer  or  demurrer  or  challenge. 
If  the  plaintiff  fails  to  appear  with¬ 
out  sufficient  reason  being  given,  the 
defendant  must  be  granted  a  non¬ 
suit.  If  the  defendant  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  the  plaintiff  gets  judgment  by 
default  if  he  has  had  a  verified 
complaint  served  with  the  summons. 
Otherwise  he  presents  his  proofs  at 
the  time  of  trial.  In  New  Jersey 
there  is  no  judgment  by  default  even 
if  the  state  of  demand  accompanied 
by  affidavit  of  correctness  of  book 
account  has  been  served  with  the 
summons.  However,  there  is  little 
practical  difference  between  the  laws 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  on 
this  point,  as  an  affidavit  of  correct¬ 
ness  of  book  account  is  legal  proof 
of  plaintiff’s  case  in  absence  of  the 
defendant,  and  the  judgment  there¬ 
fore  goes  to  the  plaintiff  on  that 
evidence. 

After  the  evidence  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  both  sides,  (if  both  parties 
are  present),  the  justice  renders  his 
decision.  The  unsuccessful  party  is 
required  to  pay  the  court  costs  and 
constable’s  fees,  often  less  than  $5 
or  $6,  plus  the  amount  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  if  any,  except  that  in  New 
York  a  party  who  gets  leave  to 
prosecute  or  defend  as  poor  person 
is  not  liable  for  any  fees  or  costs 
even  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  However, 
the  plaintiff  may  incur  certain  costs, 
usually  less  than  $1,  upon  his  re¬ 
quest  for  additional  services,  which 
are  chargeable  only  to  him  and 
which  must  be  paid  by  him  even 
if  he  is  successful.  The  amount  of 
the  costs  and  fees  is  regulated  by 
statute,  that  is,  the  exact  sum  for 
each  paper  or  service  is  set  forth  in 
a  schedule  which  is  part  of  the 
Justice  Court  Act  (New  York)  or  the 
Small  Cause  Court  Act  (New 
Jersey). 

Either  plaintiff  or  defendant  may 
try  his  own  cause,  appearing  in 
person,  or  may  appear  by  attorney. 
In  New  York,  any  person  except 
the  constable  who  served  the  papers, 
a  clerk  or  partner  of  the  presiding 
justice,  and  certain  persons  dis¬ 
qualified  under  certain  sections  of 
the  penal  law,  may  serve  as  attorney. 
In  New  Jersey,  only  attorneys  li¬ 
censed  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
may  serve  as  attorneys  for  the 
parties.  In  New  Jersey,  the  justice 
may  not  appoint  an  attorney  for 
either  party,  and  in  New  York  the 
attorney’s  right  to  appear  for  any 
party  must  be  proved  either  in  writ¬ 
ing,  by  oral  testimony,  or  by  ad¬ 
mittance  of  the  adverse  party. 
Guardians  must  be  appointed  for 
either  infant  plaintiffs  or  defendants 
to  represent  them  in  an  action.  The 
justice  may  prepare  necessary  papers 
for  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  if 
requested  to  do  so. 

If  the  plaintiff  gets  a  judgment 
against  the  defendant  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  fails  to  pay  it,  then  the 
plaintiff  may  request  an  execution. 
This  authorizes  the  constable  to 
seize  the  defendant’s  goods  (above 
the  legal  exemption)  and  sell  enough 
of  them  at  a  properly  advertised 
public  sale  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
plus  the  court  costs  and  fees  and 
plus  the  costs  of  making  the  sale, 
as  provided  for  by  law.  If  an  execu¬ 
tion  is  not  satisfied  or  only  partly 
satisfied,  the  justice  may  issue  addi¬ 
tional  executions  until  the  entire 
amount  is  collected  or  until  five  years 
have  elapsed,  provided  the  justice 
is  still  in  office  (New  York),  or  until 
six  years  have  elapsed  (New  Jersey). 
In  New  Jersey,  the  judgment  and 
execution  may  be  revived  by  a  scire 
facias  even  though  the  justice  no 


longer  has  his  commission,  provided 
he  still  has  his  docket.  After  the 
initial  five  or  six  year  period  has 
elapsed,  additional  executions  may 
be  issued  only  after  written  notice 
to  the  defendant.  The  judgment  re¬ 
mains  valid  for  20  years  unless  paid 
previously.  It  is  not  a  lien  on  real 
estate  unless  docketed  with  the 
county  clerk  (New  York)  or  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  (New 
Jersey).  After  a  judgment  is  dock¬ 
eted,  executions  must  be  issued  by 
the  county  clerk  (New  York)  or 
out  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
(New  Jersey)  and  not  by  the  justice. 
An  execution  against  an  undocketed 
judgment  remains  in  force  as  a  lien 
against  the  property  levied  on  for 
one  year. 

Should  it  be  discovered  that  the 
defendant  is  preparing  to  move  his 
property,  or  leave  the  county,  or 
assign  his  property,  or  escape  pay¬ 
ment  in  other  illegal  ways,  the 
plaintiff  may  request  a  warrant 
authorizng  the  constable  to  seize  the 
defendant  and  put  him  in  jail  until 
the  debt  is  paid.  A  warrant  may 
also  be  issued  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances  before  the  trial. 

Satisfactory  functioning  of  the 
justice  courts  depends  on  an  alert 
and  informed  citizenry,  competent 
and  scrupulous  justices,  and  active 
and  conscientious  constables.  The 
exercise  of  these  offices  may  consume 
considerable  time,  and  selling  out  a 
neighbor  may  be  a  harsh  duty,  for 
which  the  fees  allowed  by  law  are 
hardly  compensation  enough.  Only 
if  good  men  can  be  interested  in 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and 
constable  as  a  public  service  as  well 
as  a  source  of  income,  can  we  hope 
for  increasingly  improved  perfor¬ 
mance.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
properly  interpreted  as  a  call  to 
youth,  which  may  better  be  able  to 
spare  the  time  and  benefit  more 
from  the  experience,  as  well  as  to 
older  men  able  and  willing  to 
serve.  Hon.  Merton  Henry 

New  Jersey  Justice  of  the  Peace 


AMAZING 
TEAT  CUP! 


new 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  .25%  faster,  eleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and.  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Made  especially  for  De  Laval  as  well 
as  other  standard  milkers.  Just  TWO  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-pieee  lifetime  shell 
and  the  one-pieee  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 

that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 
finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  -with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  941  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


They  gave  meSpohn’s 
Compound.  Used  by 
famous  horsemen  for 
47  years.  Stimulating 
expectorant.  Act  son  mucous  membranes  of  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Brings 
prompt  relief.  Ask  any  drug  store— 60c  and  $1.20. 


Pure  BOOK  —  "How  To  Train  Colts.” 

►  I#  Secrets  of  good  horsemanship.  By  a  profes- 

I  I*  ■■  ■■  sional  trainer.  Six  easy  lessons.  Sent  FREE. 


SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Box  R-l,  Goshen,  Indiana 


SPOHNSA^ 

FOR  COUGHS  out  toCOLDS 


—■HARRIS  SHDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

Our  rigorous  early  strain*  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  early  high  yielding 
•trains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

The  New  ROYALTY  Petunia  (illustratedl.  Very  large,  wavy  flowers  in 
enchanting  combinations  of  velvety  blue  and  white  In  stars  and  blotches — 
no  two  just  alike.  Grown  and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Today  ! 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farm*  I 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  tor  our  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 

=1942  CATALOG  now Aetullf  = 


7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Experts  now  admit  that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  milk  in  12  years.  Why?  This  book  tells  you 
in  plain  and  simple  words. 

Who  has  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  20 
years?  This  book  tells  you  and  proves 
the  answer. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  monopoly  for 
these  20  years?  This  book  tells  you  there 
has  been  and  proves  that  too. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  racket  for  these 
20  years?  District  Attorney  Dewey  has 
said  that  a  racket  always  goes  along  with 
a  monopoly.  This  book  names  the 
monopolists  and  the  racketeers. 

Did  the  milk  racketeers  claim  they  had 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk?  Every¬ 
body  knows  they  did.  This  book  proves 
they  surrendered  that  power  to  the  barons  ; 
of  the  monopoly. 

Did  the  racketeers,  the  monopolists  and 
State  officials  create  the  present  milk 
systems?  Everybody  knows  they  did. 
This  book  tells  you  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  book  tells  just  how  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  been  plundered  for  seven  decades.  Not  a  word  of  it  has 

been  challenged.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

The  men  who  conspired  to  deny  dairymen  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  their  own  milk  will  never  restore  that  right.  This 
book  shows  the  simple  and  sure  way  for  dairy  farmers  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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AND  JANE,  REMEMBER,  IF  YOU  BAKE 
AT  HOME,  THE  ONLY  YEAST  WITH  ALL 

these  "Vitamins  is  fleischmanns 


*  Per  Cake:  Vitamin  A— 3 100  Units  (Inf.)  Vitamin  B*— 150  Units  (Inf.) 
Vitamin  D— 400  Units  (Inf.)  Vitamin  G— 40-50  Units  (Sb.  Bour.) 

Vitamins  Bi,  D  and  G  are  not  appreciably  lost  in  the  oven; 
they  go  right  into  the  bread. 


f  c/let  7/our/..  . BEFORE 

^FREEZING  WEATHER  SETS  IN 


Have  a  Comfortably  Heated  Home  this  Winter! 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


GUARANTEE 


If  you  can  repair  your  present  heating 
system,  we  recommend  your  doing  so. 
If  not,  now  is  the  time  to  install  a  good 
heating  system  which  will  assure  you  of 
heating  comfort  for  many  years.  But  you 
had  better  act  soon,  or  it  may  be  too  late 
for  this  winter.  Investigate  a  UTICA 
HEATING  SYSTEM  and  buy  now,  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather  sets  in. 

Utica  still  offers 
EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

UTICA  still  offers  easy  payments,  with  a  modest 
down  payment,  eighteen  months  to  pay  and 
small  monthly  payments.  Your  local  UTICA 
dealer,  who  is  best  able  to  serve  you,  will  be 
glad  to  inspect  your  heating  plant  and  give  you 
a  free  estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replace¬ 
ment.  .  .  Mail  the  coupon  NOW  for  FREE 
HEATING  ESTIMATE. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


Utica  Radiator  Corp. 
guarantees  the  materials 
against  defects  and  the 
signature  of  your  local 
dealer  assures  you  of 
satisfactory  installation. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Free 

HEATING  ESTIMATE 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.,  Dept.  R-l,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspect  my  heating 
plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . State . . . . 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


Most  convenient  time . 

(Day  or  Days) 


at 


A.M. 
P.  M. 


January  10,  1942 


Adapted  For  1942 


To  what  new  fates,  my  country,  far 
And  unforseen  of  foe  or  friend, 
Beneath  what  unexpected  star, 
Compelled  to  what  unchosen  end, 


Across  the  sea  that  knows  no  beach 
The  Admiral  of  Nations  guides 
Thy  blind  obedient  keels  to  reach 
The  harbor  where  thy  future  rides! 


I  do  not  know  beneath  what  sky 
Nor  on  what  seas  shall  be  thy  fate; 
I  only  know  it  shall  be  high, 

I  only  know  it  shall  be  great. 
Richard  Hovey  (1864-1900) 


For  America 

In  spite  of  the  momentous 
happenings  in  our  world  almost 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  job  of  the 
American  woman — and  particularly 
the  homemaker — goes  on,  stepped  up 
to  meet  new  conditions,  but  always 
the  big  job  of  “making  Americans 
strong  to  make  America  great.” 

Seeing  to  it  that  the  family  has 
its  full  quota  of  nourishing  meals 
may  not  seem  like  very  spectacular 
defense  work  nor  very  different, 
perhaps,  from  what  you  have  al¬ 
ways  done,  but  now  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  asking  you  to  devote  even 
more  time  to  careful  meal  planning 
to  insure  better  iamily  health.  In 
line  with  this,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  doing  your  part  to 
make  Americans  strong,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  good  farm  products  may 
well  begin  at  the  home  source, .  even 
if  it  does  mean  a  little  less  material 
going  to  market  for  cash  return  from 
milk,  eggs,  butter  or  vegetables. 

In  the  official  instructions  for 
Volunteer  Participation  in  Civilian 
Defense,  there  are  four  things  which 
are  stressed  as  most  important  for 
every  woman  to  understand.  Nu¬ 
trition  is  first  and  most  important 
for  building  up  the  health  and 
strength  of  your  family;  home 
management  helps  you  conserve 
time  and  energy,  to  learn  about  sub¬ 
stitutions  for  the  things  that  are 
being  taken  off  the  consumer’s  list, 
and,  not  the  least  to  be  considered, 
making  the  home  a  restful,  happy 
place  where  stress  and  strain  may 
be  lightened. 

Home  nursing  instruction  is  im¬ 
portant  because  so  many  registered 
nurses  have'  been  called  into  active 
service  that  mothers  in  the  home 
must  be  prepared  to  take  over, 
wisely. 

First  Aid  training  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  in  peace  times  as  well  as 
during  war  times  and  authorized 
Red  Cross  first  aid  classes  are  avail¬ 
able  to  women  everywhere.  Know¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  to  do  first,  in 
case  of  accident  or  sudden  illness 
may  save  a  life. 

If  you  feel  that  you  are  proficient 
in  any,  or  all,  of  these  things  and 
are  willing  to  give  some  time  and 
effort  to  this  service  (as  who  isn’t 
these  days),  you  can  register  at 
your  nearest  local  Defense  Council 
office,  telling  them  what  you  can  do 
and  finding  out  where  the  need  for 
your  services  is  greatest.  If  you  do 
not  feel  fully  competent,  let  the 
Volunteer  Office  know  what  you  are 
willing  to  learn  to  do  and  you  will 
be  told  the  place  and  time  of 
classes  in  your  locally.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  collect  milk  or  cream  pitchers 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  others 
who  have  the  same  hobby.  I  may 
be  able  to  send  them  something  in 
exchange.”  mrs.  c.  h. 

New  York 


“I  would  like  to  exchange 
handkerchiefs  with  crocheted  edges 
for  elephants,  any  kind,  or  flower 
roots,  bulbs  or  bushes.” 

Massachusetts  mrs.  f.  m.  a. 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
those  who  are  interested  in  making 
quilts,  crocheting  and  embroidery 
work.”  MRS.  M.  l. 

New  York 


“Can  someone  send  me  directions 
for  crocheted  insertion  using  ric 
rac?  For  this,  I  will  gladly  exchange 
other  patterns,  recipes,  flower  seeds, 
or  home-making  ideas. 

New .  York  miss  c.  c.  b. 


That  Well  Groomed  Look 

Wrinkled  frocks,  or  suits  and 
coats  with  soiled  spots,  can  ruin 
the  general  appearance  of  the 
brightest  eyes,  the  clearest  com¬ 
plexion  or  the  glossiest  hair.  Most  of 
our  rural  women  and  girls  do  their 
own  laundering,  cleaning  and  press¬ 
ing,  but  that  does  not  mean  they 
cannot  achieve  that  look  of  spotless 
perfection  the  well  groomed  woman 
loves.  A  few  good  rules,  carefully 
followed,  will  give  your  cleaning 
and  pressing  a  very  professional 
look;  and  remember,  when  doing 
home  sewing,  it  is  frequently  the 
proper  pressing  that  removes  the 
homemade  look  from  your  finished 
garments,  especially  if  your  material 
is  wool. 

When  sponging  spots  from  any 
fabric,  place  several  thicknesses  of 
soft  material  on  the  board,  under¬ 
neath  the  spot.  Then  as  the  dirty 
cleaning  liquid  soaks  through  the 
fabric,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  pad, 
instead  of  spreading  onto  the  gar¬ 
ments.  Change  the  pad  as  necessary. 

Fine  -  laces,  sheer  collars  and 
dainty  handkerchiefs  may  be  laund¬ 
ered  without  injury  to  delicate  ma¬ 
terial,  by  placing  them  in  a  large 
jar  half  full  of  warm  water,  made 
sudsy  with  pure  soap.  Shake  vigor¬ 
ously  for  several  minutes.  Drain  and 
press  out  suds.  Rinse  in  clear  water, 
the  same  way  . 

A  small  scrub  brush  or  very  stiff 
whisk  broom  is  handy  for  use  when 
ironing  fringe.  The  trim  may  be 
brushed  out  straight,  with  little 
work. 

Flannels  will  look  like  new  after 
repeated  washings,  if  they  are 
thoroughly  dried  and  then  covered 
with  a  damp  cloth  before  ironing. 
When  the  cloth  is  pulled  away  from 
the  ironed  material  it  leaves  the 
nap  as  fluffy  as  when  new. 

Bias  slips  will  fit  nicely  if  they 
are  ironed  on  a  board,  running  the 
iron  crosswise,  following  the  thread 
of  the  material. 

If  your  knitted  suit  or  dress  has 
become  wrinkled,  and  you  are  hesi¬ 
tant  about  hanging  it  on  a  hanger 
for  fear  of  stretching  it,  spread  it 
on  a  large  bath  towel  that  has  been 
well  wrung  from  warm  water.  Cover 
with  another  damp  towel,  and  leave 
for  several  hours.  The  wrinkles 
will  disappear.  n.  p.  d. 


Lovely  Indoor  Gardens 

From  our  3  2 -page  booklet  learn 
how  to  raise  narcissus,  African  violet, 
aspidistra,  many  other  flowering  and 
foliage  favorites,  lovely  vines,  bulbs. 


Tells  how  to  grow  plants  in  water, 
check  pests,  pot  and  repot. 

Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  your  copy 
of  Making  Plants  and  Flowers  Grow 
Indoors  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

These  short  days  make  us  hope 
that  rural  electrification  may  reach 
us  all.  We  have  been  interested 
many  years  in  the  various  wind 
chargers  and  this  interest  has  been 
especially  revived  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  huge  windmill  on  Grand¬ 
pa’s  Knob  in  Vermont.  In  a  report 
of  the  last  trial  we  read  that  a 
wind  of  26  miles  an  hour  developed 
enough  electricity  to  light  about 
1,600  homes.  Let  us  hope  it  may  be 
both  practical  and  not  too  expensive 
to  harness  the  wind,  for  if 
Benjamin  Franklin  could  draw 
down  the  spark  from  the  clouds, 
cannot  his  successors  harness  the 
wind?  More  of  the  children  of  the 
forests  are  seen  and  the  old  story 
of  seeing  a  bull  moose  in  our  county 
is  being  revived.  One  disappeared 
a  few  years  ago  after  being  reliably 
reported  on  several  occasions  and 
now  this  year  one  has  reappeared. 
At  first  we  thought  there  were  few 
partridges  or  ruffed  grouse  but  later 
more  were  seen  and  unusually  tame, 
perhaps  because  most  people  are  at 
work  and  there  is  less  hunting. 
Nearly  every  day  as  the  men  go  to 
or  from  work  they  see  one  or  more 
deer,  but  not  many  with  antlers. 

We  consider  it  an  insult  to  hear 
“don’t  know  any  more  than  a  hen” 
but  as  we  read  the  daily  papers  it 
seems  as  if  many  of  Plato’s  feather¬ 
less  biped  mothers  know  less  .than 
this  mother  hen. 

An  old  man  who  lived  alone 
near  the  saw  mill  where  two  of  the 
family  are  working,  was  taken  sick 
and  had  to  go  away  to  be  cared  for 
and  one  hen  had  stolen  her  nest 
and  couldn’t  be  found.  In  course 
of  time  she  came  out  with  her  little 
family  and,  like  lumber  jacks  the 
world  over,  crusts  and  crumbs  were 
saved  for  the  little  hen  and  as  it 
was  in  the  woods  fears  were  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  safety  of  the  family. 
Late  one  afternoon  the  men  saw  her 
and  the  children  far  up  in  a  tall 
hemlock  tree,  and  again  the  next 
night,  so  they  began  a  watchful 
waiting.  It  was  several  feet  from 
the  foot  of  this  tree  to  the  first 
branches  but  it  grew  near  the  foot 
of  a  little  bank  and  one  branch 
rested  on  a  rock  on  the  bank.  As 
it  came  dusk  mother  hen  called  the 
babies  to  the  rock  and  a  quick  hop 
took  her  to  the  main  branch  which 
would  bear  her  weight  while  the 
tiny  ones  scampered  on  the  slender 
twigs,  then  by  slow  degrees  she 
cajoled  them  to  jump  to  the  next 
branch  and  so  on  until  they  were 
safe  from  foxes  or  the  sharp  eyed 
hawks.  The  men  stopped  at  a 
signal  from  one  of  the  number  and 
I  think  they  all  felt  like  taking 
off  their  hats  to  the  brave  little 
pioneer  mother.  MRS.  J.  x.  w. 


Fish 

When  buying  fish,  allow  a  third 
of  a  pound  to  a  serving  for  steak, 
canned  or  fillets.  It  will  take  half 
a  pound  a  serving  for  fish  with  bones, 
head  and  tail  on.  Fish  that  are  fresh 
will  sink  in  cold  water,  if  it  floats 
do  not  use  it. 

Equal  parts  of  cornmeal  and  pan¬ 
cake  flour,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper  are  best  to  roll  fish  in  for 
frying.  Use  a  spatula  or  pancake 
turner  to  turn  your  fish,  then  it  will 
hold  its  shape  much  better. 


Golden  Fish  Fry.  —  Rub  the  fish 
with  a  cut  onion  and  spread  with 
softened  butter  mixed  with  two 
tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  one 
teaspoon  salt. 

Dip  in  flour  and  then  in  egg  beaten 
and  mixed  with  one  tablespoon 
water.  Roll  in  crumbs,  (cracker, 
bread  or  cornflakes).  Put  fish  in  the 
refrigerator  for  an  hour  or  more  to 
“set”  the  crust  before  frying.  Brown 
in  hot  fat  on  om  side,  then  turn  and 
brown  on  the  other.  This  is  a  good 
way  to  fry  small  fish  whole,  or  in 
portion  size  pieces. 


Baked  Fish.  —  One  three  to  four 
pound  fish,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  pepper,  two  small 
onions,  one  bay  leaf,  one  cup  sour 
cream,  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice, 
one  and  one-half  cups  buttered 
bread  crumbs.  Clean  and  bone  the 
fish;  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Place  onion  and  bay  leaf  in  the  fish. 
Place  in  an  oiled  baking  dish.  Add 
cream  and  lemon  juice.  Bake  in  a 
350  to  375  degree  oven  30  minutes. 
Sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs  and 
bake  10  minutes  longer.  m.  p. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Making  Cornish  Pasties 

It  was  in  a  tiny  fishing  village 
on  the  cold  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
in  Michigan’s  Upper  Peninsula  that 
we  first  tasted  Cornish  pasties.  The 
Woman’s  Club  wanted  to  raise 
money  for  something  or  other. 
Someone  inevitably  suggested  a  food 
sale;  someone  else  suggested  that 
Mrs.  So'-and-So  knew  how  to  make 
wonderful  pasties,  and  wouldn’t 
folks  love  to  have  those  for  their 
supper? 

On  the  appointed  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  the  ladies  gathered  in  the 
parish  house  to  peel  potatoes  and 
blend  pie  crust,  with  Mrs.  S.,  form¬ 
erly  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  now 
the  wife  of  a  Coast  Guard  sailor 
living  in  the  windy  sand  dunes  of 
Michigan,  in  full  authority.  Com¬ 
mon  pie  crust  was  used,  she  said, 
rolled  rather  thick  and  cut  into 
good-sized  squares.  On  c^e  tri¬ 
angular  half  you  laid  a  mixture  of 
diced  raw  round  steak,  diced  raw 
potatoes,  and  sliced  raw  onion.  Salt, 
pepper,  and  butter  for  flavor.  Fold 
over  the  other  half  of  the  triangle, 
and  pinch  firmly  together.  Lay  in 
a  baking  pan,  with  enough  similar 
pasties  to  serve  your  family,  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Prick  the  crust  a  little  to  let  out 
some  steam,  but  not  all,  for  steam 
would  cook  the  meat  and  potato. 
You  could  add  carrot  if  you  wished, 
but  that  wouldn’t  be  Coimish. 

In  the  parish  house  at  supper 
time  the  pasties  were  served,  with 
a  hot  drink  and  cole  slaw,  for  25 
cents  apiece.  And  the  village  folks 
who  had  no  restaurant  to  go  to  for 
a  change  from  home  cooking,  were 
delighted  to  come  there  and  eat. 
Others  came  in  to  buy  the  pasties 
and  take  them  home,  at  15  cents 
apiece.  We  made  a  lot  of  them  so 
each  worker  had  some  to  take  home 
too,  and  we  found  them  delicious 
with  hot,  sealed-in  goodness.  The 
sale  was  a  great  success,  and 
Cornish  pasties  now  are  an  accepted 
item  on  the  menus  of  the  fishing 
folk.  E.  Van  Dore 

Patterns  for  All 


4928  —  Mother,  sew  yourself  this  slender¬ 
izing  home  mode  for  all-day  wear.  Sizes 
34  to  48.  Size  36,  Z%  yards  35  inch  fabric. 
4941 — Are  you  on  a  budget?  You  still  can 
step  out  dressed  smartly  if  you  stitch  up 
this  lovely  afternoon  frock.  Sizes  14  to 
20  and  32  to  42.  Size  16,  3 Vs  yards  39  inch 
fabric. 

4920  —  They’re  adorable  whether  made  of 
all  one  fabric  or  using  gay  contrasting 
material!  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  6,  view  A, 
1%  yards  35  inch  fabric  and  *a  yard  con¬ 
trast;  view  B.  1%  yards. 

Price  of  patterns  15  cents  (in  coins)  each. 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TO  HELP  WOMEN  DISCOVER  THE  EXTRA 


ADVANTAGES  OF  USING  MACA  YEAST 


iddilio"01 


(ComP 

HERE’S  A  WAY  TO  GET  SOME 
“ BIG  MONEY”  IN  A  HURRY. 
AND  ANY  WOMAN  WHO 
BAKES  AT  HOME  CAN  WIN! 


JUST  THINK  OF 
STARTING  THE 
YEAR  WITH  A 
$1,000  “NEST  EGG’ 


ENTER  NOW!  THIS  “QUICK  MONEY"  CONTEST 
CLOSES  FEBRUARY  1st 

Purpose  of  Contest:  To  induce  more  women  to  try  Maca 
Yeast  and  to  prove  that  this  yeast  that  acts  fast  and  keeps 
without  refrigeration  has  extra  advantages  that  make  it 
ideal  for  use  in  winter. 

Imagine  yourself  with  $1,000  in  cash  to  spend  as  you  wish 
and  discovering  a  new  kind  of  yeast  at  the  same  time— a 
kind  of  yeast  you’ll  want  to  use  every  time  you  bake  bread 
or  rolls!  Well,  that’s  just  the  opportunity  that’s  yours  right 
now!  Simply  figure  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  using 
Maca  Yeast  in  winter  and  enter  this  easy  contest! 

There  are  plenty  of  ideas.  The  fact  that  you  can  set  in  a 
supply  of  Maca,  avoiding  frequent  trips  to  the  store  in  had 
weather,  can  easily  inspire  a  winning  statement ! 

Get  Maca  Yeast —Enter  Contest  Now.  You’ll  also  find 
inspiration  in  the  grand  old-fashioned  flavor  Maca  gives  to 
bakings.  Or  in  its  speedy  action!  Or  in  the  fact  that  Maca, 
because  you  keep  it  on  the  pantry  shelf,  is  safe  from  the 
harm  that  freezing  can  cause!  You’ll  probably  think  of 
many  more  advantages.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  write 
-your. statement  and  send  it  in  now!  You  may  be  the  very 
one  to  win  the  $1,000.  Get  Maca  Yeast  at  your  grocer’s. 


5  PRIZES  OF  $10  EACH 
AND 

150  PRIZES  OF  $1  EACH 


HINTS  TO  HELP  YOU  WIN-To  write  a  win¬ 
ning  entry,  decide  what  advantages  about 
using  Maca  Yeast  in  winter  appeal  to  you 
most.  Then  complete  the  thought;  “I  use 
Maca  Yeast  in  winter  because  ,,  .“.using  50 
additional  words  or  less.  For  example,  since 
Maca  Yeast  keeps  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
freezing  risks  are  eliminated  so  you  .might 
write  something  like  this:  “X  use  Maca  Yeast 
in  winter  because  it  lets  me  forget  the  fears 
and  worries  about,  unwitting-ly- using  a  yeast 
that  may  have  been  frozen  and  thawed  out 
and  spoiled.” 

Or  you  might  write:  “I  use  Maca  Yeast  in 


winter  because  I  can  keep  a  supply  on  hand, 
ready  to  use  even  on  days  when  it's  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  oht  to  the  store.” 

Or  you  might  write:  “The  speedy  rising 
action  of  Maca  Y east  gets  me  off  to  a  quick 
start  with  my  baking— saves  important  time !” 
s.  Or  you  can  write  a  statement  about  the 
combination  of  these  advantages  that  are 
found  in  Maca  Yeast.  Remember,  a  simple 
original  statement  about  Maca  may  win  the 
$1,000  first  prize !- 

And  don’t  neglect  sending  in  an  entry 
because  you  think  it  isn’t  good  enough.  Let 
the  judges  decide!  Send  your  entry  now. 


FOLLOW  THESE  EASY  RULES 


1.  Simply  complete  the  thought : 
“I  use  Maca  Yeast  in  winter 
because  ...”  in  50  additional 
words  or  less. 

2.  Mail  entries  to  Maca  Yeast, 
215  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  T, 
Chicago,  Ill.  You  may  enter  as 


many  times  as  you  choose.  Each 
entry  must  be  accompanied  by 
three  silver  foil  wrappers  (or 
facsimiles)  from  packages  of 
Maca  Yeast. 

3.  This  contest  closes  at  mid¬ 
night,  Sunday,  February  1, 1942. 
Entries  postmarked  after  this 
date  will  not  be  accepted  for 
judging.  $1,000  in  cash  will  be 
awarded  to  the  sender  of  the 
best  letter:  $200  In  cash  to  the 
sender  of  the  second  best;  $100 
to  the  third  best;  $10  in  cash 
for  the  next  5  best  and  $1  each 
to  the  senders  of  the  next  150 
best  entries. 

4.  Entries  will  be  judged  for 
originality,  sincerity  and  apt¬ 


ness  of  thought.  Decision  of  the 
judges  will  be  final.  Fancy  en¬ 
tries  will  not  count  extra.  Du¬ 
plicate  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  case  of  ties.  No  entries  will 
be  returned.  Entries,  contents 
and  ideas  therein  become  the 
property  of  the  Northwestern 
Yeast  Company. 

5.  Residents  of  Continental 
United  States  may  compete, 
except  employees  of  the  North¬ 
western  Yeast  Company,  their 
advertising  agency,  and  their 
families.  This  contest  subject 
to  all  United  States  and  local 
regulations. 

6.  Winners  will  be  notified  by 
mail. 


urpee’s  a|ANT 

Zinnia* 


7  Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow, 

Rose.  GiantDahlia-Flowered 
blooms  5  inches  across— the  four 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each,, 
postpaidfor  10c.  Senddime  today1  ____ 
^Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE — all  best  flowers, 
“vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food. 

W-  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  349  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  watte 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO„  Box  2903-A.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


JoRelievi 

Misery 

LIQUID.  TABLETS.  SALVE  .NOSE  DROPS 


A  T)HTCRu,r  *  Knitting.  Free  Samples;  directions. 
Y  11  |\  |\  \  Burlap  patterns  for  Rug  Yarns.  Lowest 

I  flllilDprices.  Harriett  Yarn  Mills. Box  7,  Harmnnv.ME. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  Quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  STJPPLT  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brboklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Pedigreed  White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

for 

2-YEAR  LIVABILITY  —  94% 
all  birds  entered 
PRODUCTION — 263  points  per  bird 
average  all  birds  entered 
LIFETIME  LAYING  —  3,  4  years 
Eight  World's  Records  for  old  hens 
The  Important  Factors  in  Profitable 
Chicks.  Write  lor  catalog  with 
other  official  facts 

IRVING  KAUDER 

Box  Q33 

■k.  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WHITSflOCK 

|  BABY  $  gm 
S  CHICKS....  Ur« 

EGGS  FOR  $  mm 
|  HATCHING ....  Km 


PERv 

100 


I 


EGGS  FOR  %wm  per 
HATCHING ....  Mm  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
free)-  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
BOCKS  famous  for  SAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  -O  i 


Rely  on  them 
to  return  you  real 
profits.  Outstanding  in 
livability,  growth,  production  of 
eggs,  meat  values.  Pullorum 
.  23  yrs.  Careful  Breeding.  Also 
sex-link  pullets.  Free  Catalog  con¬ 
tains  valuable  poultry  hints. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


■We  took  the  hard  way  but  it’s  the  NEDLAR 
best  way  for  you.  Nedlar  Farm’s  ufcft dm 
progeny  test  breeding  has  made, 
it  the  outstanding  New  Hampshire 
Strain  in  the  U.S.  in  laying  con- 
the  only  tests,  in  U.S.  Register  of  Merit  J 
UNBEATEN  reports.  Free  Catalog.  E.  N.f 
gw  Larrabee,  Bx F,  Peterborough.  N.  H.f 


KERR  CHICKS 

ENLIST  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Lively  chicks 
from  the  big  Kerr 
incubators  are  go¬ 
ing  out  by  the  thousands  to  poultry 
growers  eager  to  answer  America’s  call 
for  more  and  more  eggs  and  poultry. 

Poultrymen  recognize  the  great  value 
of  the  Kerr  proven  program  of  culling, 
banding  and  blood-testing  parent  birds. 
They  realize  that,  because  of  these 
efforts,  Kerr  Chicks  grow  rapidly  and 
evenly,  have  superior  vitality,  possess 
great  laying  powers. 

Visit  the  Kerr  Breeding  Farm  any 
time.  Talk  your  problems  over  with 
Kerr  poultry  experts.  34  years  of  qual¬ 
ity  breeding. 

All  popular  breeds,  crosses 
and  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

-Kerr  Chickeries- 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamesburg  Binghamton  Dunmore 

Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.t.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyville  (Address  Dept.  19  ) 


The.  Premier  strain  of 
a .  great  dual  -  purpose 
breed.  Heavy  layers  — 
wonderful-  for  r-'meat. 
Hardy  chicks  from  our 
5,000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 


R.  F.  D.  6, 


West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


A  MARKET 

-for— 

BABY  CHICKS 

During  the  coming  months  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of  baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of 
these  chicks  will  be  purchased  from  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Breeders  and  hatcheries  who  are  seeking  new  customers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  tell  these  readers  about  their  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other 
supplies  from  advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept 
advertisements  from  only  reliable  parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  paper.  They  do 
not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any 
concern  whose  advertisement  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  paper  in  the  country.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  space  in  the  paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or 
more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to  advertise  in  the 
paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also 
find  an  attractive  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profit¬ 
able ^investment.  Reserve  space  now  for  an  advertisement  in  the 

Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  7 

An  advertisement  in  this  issue  will  be  read  by  300,000  of  the  best 
farmers  and  poultrymen  in  the  Eastern  States  just  when  they  are 
ready  to  order  their  Baby  Chicks  and  other  equipment.  It  offers  you 
an  opportunity  to  solicit  their  trade  at  the  opportune  moment.  The 
Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Wednesday  noon,  January  29.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21  per  inch.  ("About  seven  words 
to  a  line). 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FROM  ALL  NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Around  the  Mash  Hopper 

It  pays  to  buy  good  chicks  from 
a  reliable  hatchery  or  breeder.  It 
costs  a  little  more!  Of  course  it  does. 
Most  of  us  learned  long  ago  that 
we  get  about  what  we  pay  for  in 
this  world;  yet  each  season  hundreds 
of  farm  families  take  a  chance  on 
cheap  chicks,  which  are  the  most 
expensive  in  the  end.  The  losses 
are  greater;  it  costs  just  as  much 
for  equipment,  feed  and  care.  And 
then,  when  you  get  them  to  laying 
age,  there  isn’t  the  heritage  behind 
them  to  get  the  profitable  pro¬ 
duction. 

Let  me  give  two  concrete  ex¬ 
amples.  Farmer  A  runs  200  layers. 
For  years  the  flock  has  been  a  good, 
steady  sideline  for  the  family  in¬ 
come.  He  fed  them  well;  bought  his 
chicks  from  a  hatchery  with  a  fine 
reputation.  He  started  500  a  year, 
sold  the  broilers  and  a  few  pullets, 
saving  the  200  best.  Last  Spring  he 
decided  to  economize.  He  bought 
cheaper  chicks  from  a  long  distance. 
Trouble  has  dogged  Farmer  A’s 
footsteps  since  last  March.  Mortality 
was  high  to  begin  with;  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  pullets  lacked  size  and  con¬ 
sequently  right  through  the  Fall  he 
has  been  getting  too  high  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  smaller  -  sized  eggs 
“Never  again,”  he  said  the  other  day. 
“I  saved  $20  last  Spring  and  I’ll  lose 
several  times  that  before  I  get 
through.” 

Farmer  B  runs  a  one-man  dairy 
farm,  but  last  Spring  decided  to  add 
a  couple  hundred  layers  to  his  pro¬ 
gram.  He  and  his  wife  visited  a 
nearby  breeder  who  has  an  excellent 
reputation.  They  bought  500  chicks 
of  good  breeding.  They  followed 
the  breeder’s  directions  in  brooding 
and  feeding.  They  raised  about  240 
of  the  smoothest,  good-sized  pullets 
one  could  wish  to  see.  Right  through 
the  Fall  they  have  been  making 
money  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

More  and  more  general  farmers 
and  one-man  poultry  plants  are 
leaving  the  breeding  and  hatching 
of  chicks  to  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  this  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry.  Unfortunately  in 
the  poultry  industry,  as  in  all  others, 
there  are  those  whose  chief  concern 
is  low  price  and  no  regard  for 
quality.  As  farmers  and  poultrymen 
are  placing  their  orders  for  the  1942 
crop  of  chicks,  it  will  be  wise  to 
keep  in  mind  that  you  can’t  make 
money  without  good  stock.  As  a 
neighbor  said  recently:  “If  I  had 
to  decide  between  raising  400 
quality  chicks  that  cost  me  a  fair 
price  and  600  at  a  cheaper  figure, 
I’d  take  the  400.  You  can  make  a 
dollar  with  good  hens.  Poor  ones 
mean  you  work  hard  and  get  little 
in  return.”  h.  s.  p. 


Cannibalism 

My  White  Leghorn  pullets  fight 
and  pick  at  the  heads  until  they 
bleed.  I  had  them  in  a  house  but 
I  am  now  letting  them  run.  This 
doesn’t  seem  to  help.  e.  h.  c. 

Cannibalism  in  laying  hens  may 
be  due  to  many  different  things. 

(1)  injury,  (2)  prolapse,  (3)  lack 
of  something  to  do,  (4)  lack  of 
certain  food  elements,  or  just  plain 
perversity. 

Things  that  may  help,  (1)  place 
hopper  of  whole  oats  in  the  pen  and 
let  the  birds  help  themselves;  or 

(2)  put  two  per  cent  salt  in 
the  mash  for  a  short  time;  this 
latter  treatment  is  very  effective. 

(3)  Work  out  a  feeding  schedule 
that  will  keep  the  birds  busy  all  the 
time. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  feed 
only  a  limited  amount  of  grain  in 
the  morning,  or  none  at  all.  This 
will  cause  the  birds  to  keep  busy 
eating  mash.  If  desired,  all  the 
grain  may  be  fed  at  night. 


Probable  Coccidiosis 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  germ 
getting  into  a  healthy  flock  of 
chickens  and  making  200  die  and 
get  sick  overnight?  They  were  all 
right  Sunday  but  Monday  they 
passed  blood  and  died.  There  was 
never  a  one  sick.  h.  m. 

Coccidiosis  appears  to  strike 
“over-night,”  but  there  are  always 
advance  symptoms  of  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  listlessness  and  dumpiness. 
Bloody  droppings  are  an  indication 
of  the  acute  type  and  will  readily 
respond  if  taken  in  time.  The 
chicks  should  be  flushed  out  with 
epsom  salts,  and  a  careful  sanitary 
program  followed. 


WARREN  WINS 

Massachusetts  Slate  CHICK  CONTRACT 

FOR  THE  I ITH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

Again,  on  the  basis  of  sheer  merit,  a  contract  has 
been  awarded  J.  J.  Warren  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  for  25,000  day-old  Chicks  for 
the  season  of  1942.  The  old  Bay  State  awards  its 
chick  contracts  not  to  the  lowest  bidder  but  for  the 
highest  quality  and  service  in  keen  competition 
with  foremost  Mass.  B.  O.  B.  breeders. 

231-EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
j.  j.  Warren’s  B.  I.  Beds  have  a  10-year  record 
of  outstanding  achievements  in  8  separate  State- 
owned  flocks,  each  under  a  separate  flock  manager. 
Official  records  have  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
pullets  raised  and  of  the  egg  production.  The  com¬ 
bined  average  annual  production,  for  all  the  flocks 
for  the  past  tw'o  years,  ending  August  1st,  1941, 
was  231  eggs. 

WARREN  PENS  LEADING  ALL  BREEDS 
First  Month,  at  These  Five  Contests 
California;  Connecticut;  Farmingdale,  New  York; 
Western  New  York;  Maine.  With  such  a  flying 
start,  Warren  Beds  promise  to  equal  or  surpass 
last  year’s  sensational  triumphs  when  they  won  2  Gold 
Challenge  Trophies  and  a  host  of  other  honors. 
R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  U.  S.  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
Tested  yearly  since  1929,  without  a  reactor.  Warren 
will  ship  you  Chicks  of  the  same  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing  as  those  delivered  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Institutions.  Supply  limited  to  output  of  our  own 
breeders.  Get  your  order  in  early. 

Write  for  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

j  l.J.  WARREN 
R.O.P.  C  Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


iX.'WJ  Bonded  Against  B.W.D, 


'  Christies NEW  HAMPSHIRE: 

^fullof  SPIZZ ER I N KTU M 


SPIZZERINKTUM  QUALITY 

at  Standard  Prices 

Right  now,  even  in  these  uncertain  de¬ 
fense  times,  you  can  buy  my  world-fa¬ 
mous  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  with  outstanding  fertility 
and  hatchability  at  standard  New  Hampshire  prices. 
Why  not  get  all  the  value  your  money  will  buy  ? 
45,000  BREEDERS  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
My  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires  are  the 
strain  of  the  hour  because  they  combine  both  meat  and 
egg  production  qualities  to  a  remarkable  degree  . 

Past  Growth,  Quick  Complete  Feathering,  Early 
Maturity,  Large  Egg  Size  and  Superior  Interior  Quality 
with  very  low  mortality  at  all  ages. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS  (BARRED) 

New  SEXING  SERVICE  for  Straight  Matings 
Enormous  Demand  makes  early  ordering  imperative. 

Write  at  once  for  free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


SUPERIOR 

Breeding  Backed  by  15  Yearsi 

experience.  6,000  Golden  Hamp  Breeders  ..... 
famous  for  meat  qualities,  high  production  of  large 
eggs,  quick  growth.  98%  livability  guarantee.  Hamps 
and  Rock-Hamp  Crosses.  Sexed  or  Straight-run.  Order 
early  and  be  sure. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


IIEMENT5K 

HICKS 


Cl 

h||riK  Clem-Crossl 
■  II sex  •  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,1 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


MOUL'S 

BRENTWOOD  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


You’ll  seo  the  difference  in  better  livability,  quicker 
growth,  feathering,  early  maturity,  and  heavy  all- 
weather  production  of  big  eggs. 

15,000  Breeders — 100%  N.  H.  Pullorum  Clean 
The  demand  is  heavy  for  Moul’s  New  Hampshires  and 
Cross  Breds,  so  order  early — send  for  catalog  today. 

MOUL’S  Brentwood  POULTRY  FARMS 
Box  R,  •  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


MAYO’S 


’Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
that  our  stock  is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog, 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

WINNERS  CONTESTS 

All  Pens  of  All  Breeds 

PEDIGREE  RED  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 

Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog.  Bed  Males 
and  Sex-link  males  for  Broiler  chicks.  Order 
Now  for  Spring  Delivery. 

Day  Old  Chicks  Sex- Link  Pullets 

Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


U  I  C  1C  that  satisfy,  started  and 

^  **  day  old.  Rocks,  Reds, 

Crosses,  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

NEWTONS  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 


AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER — Famous  Parmenter 
Beds.  Also  Rocks  and  Sex-linked  Cross.  Folder. 
F.  D.  Thomas,  R.  F.  D.  Box  D,  Medway,  Mass. 
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Plant  Breeders  Break  For¬ 
eign  Seed  Monopoly 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

common  variety  stock. 

On  the  larger  seed  farms,  a  large 
staff  of  skillful  plant  experts  may 
be  found,  selecting  and  hybridizing 
species.  It  is  a  game  of  ever  work¬ 
ing  upward  and  onward,  never  rest¬ 
ing,  content  merely  to  “just  grow 
flower  seed.” 

Many  of  the  rarer  seeds  are 
threshed  by  hand.  When  the  seed 
pods  have  set,  the  entire  plant  is 
pulled  up  and  laid  with  its  flowers 
on  a  large  canvas  sheet  to  dry  in 
the  sun.  Some  varieties  drop  their 
seeds  automatically  after  the  dry¬ 
ing  process;  others  require  no  more 
labor  than  a  vigorous  shaking;  but 
many  species  must  be  beaten  with 
flails.  The  seeds  fall  on  the  canvas 
and  are  swept  up  and  packed  in 
sacks. 

Some  seed  species  call  for  special 
handling,  on  account  of  their  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  of  bearing  seed. 
Seeds  of  the  handsome,  variegated 
salpiglossis,  for  example,  are  con¬ 
tained  in  a  small  upright  pod,  open 
at  the  top;  if  the  mature  plants  are 
handled  roughly  or  are  inverted  by 
chance,  the  seeds  fall  out  and  are 
lost.  After  the  curing  process,  each 
plant  is  held  by  the  stalk  and  the 
seeds  carefully  shaken  out. 

Of  the  common  vegetable  and 

flower  seed,  those  of  beans  and  peas 
form  the  most  important  single 
items  in  the  seed  catalog.  Since 

1860  the  chief  regions  engaged  in 
producing  these  seeds  have  gradu¬ 
ally  shifted  westward  from  New 
York  to  Idaho,  Montana  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  is  because  of  ideal 
climate  and  artificial  irrigation,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  eastern  grower  pro¬ 
duces  for  market  and  not  seed, 

canning  instead  of  beauty. 

Likewise,  bean  seed  has  marched 
westward.  Nebraska  is  now  the 
leading  corn-seed  growing  district 
while  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  leads 
in  muskmelon  and  cucumber  seed. 

Colorado  produces  watermelon  seed, 
as  do  Texas  and  Florida. 

Seed  of  other  garden  vegetables, 
such  as  radish  and  lettuce,  come 
from  California,  as  does  the  bulk 
of  onion  and  turnip  seed.  Michigan 
has  been  a  leading  cucumber  seed 
producer  for  50  years.  The  seed 
crop  is  harvested  in  October,  after 
frost  has  killed  the  vines  and 
softened  the  fruit,  which  is  passed 
between  two  wooden  rolls  with  lugs 
running  diagonally,  which  mesh  to¬ 
gether  and  crush  the  cucumbers. 
The  pulp  runs  into  a  large  cylin¬ 
drical  screen,  the  seeds  and  juice 
passing  into  a  pit  lined  with  cloth, 
the  rinds  and  coarse  pulp  passing 
out  the  end  of  the  screen.  The  seed 
remains  in  the  pit  until  it  has 
thoroughly  fermented,  which  loosens 
the  small  envelope  covering  each 
seed.  Then  the  seed  is  washed  and 
dried. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  leading  seed 
clover  center;  the  Southern  States 
and  California  supply  seed  rice; 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  supply 
a  million  bushels  of  buckwheat 
seed;  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Iowa 
produce  bluegrass  seed.  More  at¬ 
tention  is  annually  being  paid  to 
corn  seed,  some  20  million  bushels 


of  seed  being  required  to  plant  the 
annual  crop. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first 
world  war,  our  people  were  depen¬ 
dent  almost  entirely  upon  the  seed 
growers  beyond  the  Rhine  for  their 
annual  stock.  Germany  for  years 
led  the  world  in  sugarbeet  seed 
production,  but  immediately  our 
leaders  set  about  establishing  an 
industry  here  to  meet  the  demand 
of  200,000  sacks  of  seed,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  110  pounds.  Sixteen  thousand 
acres  are  devoted  to  this  one  crop, 
the  States  of  Montana,  Michigan, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  providing  ideal  soil  and 
climate  for  this  seed  crop.  The 
Americanized  beet-seed  developed 
in  the  past  20  years  is  superior  to 
that  imported,  producing  more  per 
acre,  and  possessing  a  higher  sugar 
content  per  ton  of  beets. 

Plentiful  supplies  of  bulbs  are 
now  grown  in  the  United  States  to 
meet  annual  planting  needs.  Tulips, 
hyacinths  crocuses,  and  gladioli,  as 
they  burst  into  bloom  on  our  lawns, 
bring  a  real  vernal  message  of 
nature.  Up  to  the  first  world  war, 
we  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
foreign  lands  for  bulb-stocks.  Since 
then,  a  gigantic  bulb-growing  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  created,  scattered 
over  a  dozen  states,  supplying  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  need. 

The  vast  and  fertile  Pacific  Coast 
region,  stretching  from  British 
Columbia  southward  into  California, 
is  an  ideal  bulb-propagating  region. 
Blessed  with  a  climate  and  rich 
loamy  soil  best  adapted  to  bulbs, 
this  district  has  vast  acreages  more 
ideally  equipped  than  either  Belgium 
or  Holland,  former  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  underground  growth  is 
phenomenal,  whether  it  be  beets  or 
bulbs,  parsnips  or  peonies,  irises  or 
onions.  The  earth  crust  is  very  thin, 
the  entire  county  of  Humboldt,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  being  a  natural  hotbed,  due 
to  abundant,  gentle,  underground 
radiation,  and  the  thawing  out  of 
frost,  though  the  sun  may  not  shine 
for  days  during  the  mild  Winter 
season. 

Bulb  growing  is  a  highly  special¬ 
ized  industry.  Narcissus  starts  to 
bloom  early  in  April,  and  from  then 
until  July,  when  the  late-blooming 
Spanish  iris  is  aflame,  the  fields  are 
great  masses  of  flowering  color.  The 
cultural  methods  followed  by  lead¬ 
ing  bulb  growers  are  not  unlike 
those  prevailing  abroad,  save  that 
caterpillar  tractors,  creeping  over 
the  fields  without  damage  to  tender 
bulbs,  permit  growers  to  cultivate 
a  square  mile  of  land  as  easily  as 
an  acre  is  handled  by  hand  in 
Holland. 

Hand  methods  are  impossible  in 
this  district,  where  mass-production 
prevails.  Carloads  instead  of  packets 
are  the  order.  Tractors  plant,  culti¬ 
vate  and  harvest  bulbs.  An  in¬ 
genious  machine,  attached  to  a 
tractor,  picks  the  bulbs  up  out  of 
the  soil,  and  with  a  screen  arrange¬ 
ment,  cleans  and  sorts  them  ready ' 
for  shipment  or  storage,  replacing 
the  toil  of  scores  of  hand  workers, 
and  doing  the  work  just  as  satis¬ 
factorily.  These  mechanical  devices 
explain  why  the  gardener  now  is 
able  to  purchase  rare  bulbs  at  such 
reasonable  prices.  Earl  W.  Gage 
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Superb’s  Faithful,  owned  by  Foremost  Guernsey  Association,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.,  who  has  just  completed  for  the  second  consecutive  year  a 
lactation  with  a  fat  record  of  over  1,000  pounds.  She  is  the  first  of  her 
breed  to  make  two  1,000  pound  fat  records. 


BEACON  CHICK  STARTER 

Is  Newly  Improved! 


At**  (fivei  plus  HIGHER  COLORING 


5%  FASTER  GROWTH 

Beacon  Chick  Starter  has  always 
been  famous  for  producing  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  But  now,  this  Com¬ 
plete  Starting  Ration  has  been  newly 
improved.  It  speeds  up  chick  growth 
5%  over  the  former  Beacon  formula! 


Broiler  producers,  in  particular,  will 
find  this  new  ration  brings  added  cash 
profits.  Even  in  very  young  birds,  it 
promotes  that  rich,  orange-yellow 
flesh  color  that  customers  want — 
gives  your  birds  a  better  market 
appearance!  » 


18%  SAVING  in  FEED 

A  more  concentrated,  better-balanced 
feed,  this  new  ration  is  more  highly 
nutritious  than  ever — requires  18% 
less  feed  per  pound  of  meat  produced! 

LOW  FEED  COST  per  ton 

Prices  of  raw  materials  have  soared — 
but  important  new  manufacturing 
economies  have  enabled  us  to  keep 
our  prices  down  ...  so  this  new,  more 
efficient  feed  still  costs  only  a  few 
dollars  more  per  ton  than  our  former 
ration! 


Get  your  chicks  off  to  a  better  start. 
Put  them  on  newly  improved  Beacon 
Chick  Starter.  First  introduced  early 
last  year,  this  splendid  new  ration  is 
the  finest  we  have  ever  offered.  It’s 
a  complete  ration  for  the  first  six 
weeks — needs  only  water  and  grit  as 
supplement.  This  year,  let  the  extra 
advantages  of  better-than-ever  Bea¬ 
con  Chick  Starter  help  you  build 
bigger,  more  rugged  birds  with  higher 
livability.  Your  local  Beacon  dealer 
now  has  a  fresh  supply.  See  him 
today ! 

The  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


•HARRIS  SEEDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

We  have  these  vigorous  early  strains  of  Tomatoes, 
Peppers,  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons,  Squash, 
Beets,  etc.,  which  insure  success  for  gardeners 
whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  northern-grown  stocks  are  noted  everywhere 
for  their  vitality,  fine  quality,  and  high  yield. 

Our  Catalog  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables 
is  well  worth  having.  Send  for  yours  today — and 
to  insure  getting  the  best  seed,  order  direct  by 
mail  from  our  seed  farm. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  the  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.  14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 

mmmmhmmmhhhmmhhmb  mmm—mmmmmm—mmm—mmmmmm  mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm  mm 

The  Rural  New-Yoricer  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office  . .  State 
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Our  Feathered  Friends 

Without  a  doubt  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  gifts  of  Natui'e,  if  not  the  great¬ 
est,  outside  of  the  elements,  is  bird 
life.  The  little  feathered  friends  do 
much  more  than  perch  in  nearby- 
trees,  exhibiting  their  plumage  and 
singing  their  songs.  In  their  search 
for  food,  they  are  continually  war¬ 
ring  on  the  pests  that  cause  farmers 
so  much  trouble  each  year.  Insects 
of  all  kinds,  grubs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  all  species  of  worms,  the  eggs 
of  canker-worm  moths  and.  of  the 
highly  destructive  tent-caterpillar 
are  but  a  few  of  the  sources  of  bird 
food. 

Birds  are  very  beneficial  in  keep¬ 
ing  weeds  to  a  minimum.  This  they 
accomplish,  not  by  pulling  the  weeds 
after  they  have  started  to  grow,  but, 
by  eating  the  weed  seeds  before 
they  get  a  chance  to  sprout.  Birds 
are  especially  good  in  this  way  in 
patches  of  squash  or  other  plants 
that  spread  along  the  ground,  thus 
making  hoeing  and  cultivation  diffi¬ 
cult. 

The  real  value  of  birds  to  farmers 
lies  not  in  one  here  and  one  there, 
but  in  quantities  of  them.  Of  their 
natural  accord  birds  nest  in  trees, 
low  brush  or  bushes,  under  eaves 
and  roofs  and  in  barns.  Generally 
speaking,  birds  who  find  their  own 
nesting  spots  do  not  live  too  close 
to  other  birds.  Such  aloofness  is 
usually  caused,  however,  by  the 
lack  of  facilities  and  places  for  them 
to  nest.  Statistics  compiled  by  the 
Government  show  that  as  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  eastern  half  of  our 
country,  there  is  but  slightly  over 
one  pair  of  birds  per  acre.  In  such 
small  quantities,  the  use  of  birds 
to  control  pests  and  seeds  from 
weeds  is  limited.  This  average  can 
be  multiplied  many  times  by  the 
use  of  bird  houses  and  adequate 
nesting  facilities  to  attract  birds 
which  would  probably  go  elsewhere 
and  thus  be  lost  to  farm  use. 

We  can  and  should  cultivate  bird 
life.  This  we  can  easily  do  by 
making  bird  houses  before  planting 
time  and  in  odd  moments.  The 
little  cost,  if  any,  of  constructing 
them  will  be  offset  many  times  by 
the  savings  in  crops  in  which  birds 
can  be  so  helpful.  In  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  bird  houses  many  materials 
may  be  effectively  used.  It  is  a 
general  thing  to  use  wood  for  bird 
house  construction.  By  all  means 
do  not  use  metal  as  it  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat  and  excess  heat 
is  likely  to  cause  the  death  of  young 
birds.  On  the  question  of  painting, 
it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  choice. 
As  a  general  rule,  bird  houses 
are  painted.  Paint  not  only 
adds  to  the  appearance  but  it 
preserves  them  from  rotting  and 
helps  to  keep  out  unwanted  moisture 
and  dampness. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  bird 
house  built,  a  suitable  roof  should 
be  provided  which  should  be  set  at 
a  pitch  to  allow  water  to  run  off 
and  away  from  the  interior. 

In  the  construction  of  the  houses 
it  is  also  well  to  make  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  cleaning  when  the  tenants 
have  moved  out.  This  can  be  easily 
accomplished  by  making  the  roof 
detachable  so  that  it  can  be  removed 
easily.  This  can  be  done  in  several 
ways.  The  roof  can  be  fastened  on 
with  screws  or  it  can  be  fastened 
with  small  hooks  and  eyes.  It  is 
well  to  drill  several  small  holes  near 
the  roof  of  the  house  to  ventilate 
it  from  the  day’s  excess  heat. 

The  accompanying  drawings  show 
a  few  of  the  many  types  which  can 
be  made.  Probably  the  most  familiar 
is  that  shown  in  figure  1.  This  is 
made  entirely  of  smooth,  finished 
lumber  although  lumber  that  has 
not  been  surfaced  by  planing  could 
be  used  for  the  same  house.  The 
floor  size  may  vary  somewhat  with 
the  type  of  bird  to  which  it  is  suited. 
The  majority  of  birds  will  nest  in 
one  which  has  an  area  of  from 
4x4  inches  to  one  of  6x6  inches. 
The  entrance  hole  can  be  from  1  to 
6  or  8  inches  from  the  floor  level. 
The  roof  as  shown  is  peaked  in  the 
middle  and  is  large  enough  to  over¬ 
lap  the  edges  and  to  extend  beyond 
the  front  and  rear.  Different  birds 
require  different  size  entrance  holes. 
Wrens  prefer  one  about  1  inch  in 
diameter,  some  specie  of  swallows 
1  y2  inches,  and  finches  about  2 
inches,  which  will  also  admit  star¬ 
lings. 

For  those  who  are  interested,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  bulletin,  number  1456,  entitled 


“Homes  for  Birds,”  which  will  be 
of  great  value  in  building  bird 
houses.  In  the  booklet  is  a  complete 
table,  for  all  birds  common  to  farm¬ 
ers,  that  gives  size  requirements, 
diameter  of  entrance  holes  and 
height  from  the  ground.  A  letter 
to  your  Congressman  or  5  cents  to 
the  Superintendant  of  Documents  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  will  bring  this 
very  valuable  bulletin. 

Figure  2  is  a  house  that  is  open 
on  one  side.  Such  a  house  is  par¬ 
ticularly  sought  after  by  robins,  barn 
swallows  and  phoebe  birds.  A  floor 
size  of  6x6  or  6x8  inches  will  do 
very  well.  The  roof  should  slope 
far  enough  to  the  front  so  that 
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sketch  shows  a  two-story  affair  with 
places  for  16  bird  families.  One  that 
will  contain  24  nests  may  be  built 
if  desired.  The  interior  is  divided  up 
evenly  to  correspond  to  the  open¬ 
ings  so  that  all  birds  have  equal 
nesting  spaces.  The  openings  should 
be  2i/2  inches  in  diameter.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  an  opening  of 
that  size  will  attract  undesirable 
sparrows  and  therefore  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  block  up  the  entrance  holes, 
when  the  season  for  martins  is  not 
at  hand. 

The  best  method  of  placing  bird 
houses  is  to  set  them  on  single  poles, 
preferably  of  iron  pipe.  Houses  may 
be  put  up  by  fastening  them  secure- 
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water,  as  it  runs  off  cannot  get  into 
the  inside. 

Figure  3  shows  an  equally  efficient 
house  as  figure  1  but  made  entirely 
differently.  The  body  of  the  house 
is  a  piece  of  log  which  has  been 
thoroughly  hollowed  out  and  a 
bottom  or  floor  put  in.  The  top 
should  be  cut  at  an  angle  to  permit 
a  sloping  roof  much  the  same  as 
figure  1  has. 

A  still  different  adaption  is  figure 
4.  This  one  is  made  of  pieces  of 
slab  wood  the  insides  of  which  ai'e 
flat  and  squared  to  fit  together  in 
similar  construction  to  figure  1.  The 
last  two  types,  while  they  may  take 
longer  to  build,  are  rustic  in  their 
appearance  and  the  rough  outer 
surface  requires  no  painting. 

No  matter  what  type  bird  house 
is  constructed,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  houses  should  be 
faced  away  from  prevailing  wind 
currents.  It  is  preferable  in  this 
part  of  the  country  to  face  them 
south  or  east. 

The  remaining  type,  figure  5  is 
a  martin  house.  Martins  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  .most  sociable  of  all  small 
birds.  In  building  a  martin  house, 
there  are  countless  adaptions  which 
may  be  used.  The  most  important 
considerations  are  ventilation  and 
the  easy  access  to  the  birds.  The 


ly  to  barns  and  other  buildings. 
Care  must  be  taken  so  that  the 
houses  will  not  be  near  the  reach 
of  cats  and  other  climbing  animals 
that  may  prey  upon  the  birds.  If 
the  houses  are  placed  in  trees  or 
on  wood  poles,  then  metal  cones 
should  be  made  and  fastened  in  an 
inverted  position  to  prevent  tree 
climbing  creatures  from  reaching 
the  nests. 

During  the  season  of  young  birds 
pet  household  cats  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  bird 
houses  in  order  to  prevent  the 
young  birds  who  are  just  learning 
to  fly  from  being  devoured.  Another 
precaution  which  will  do  much  to 
perpetuate  the  bird  colonies  is  that 
of  cleanliness.  After  the  houses  have 
served  their  purpose  each  year,  they 
should  be  taken  down  and  cleaned. 
Any  necessary  repairing  should  be 
done  at  this  time  as  well  as  paint¬ 
ing  if  required.  As  to  painting,  dull 
colors  are  generally  preferred  such 
as  browns,  dull  greens  and  grays. 

With  a  little  care  a  profitable  bird 
colony  can  be  built  and  as  many 
birds  come  back  to  the  same  locality 
each  year  it  will  be  no  trouble  to 
keep  the  farmers’  little  helpers.  It 
is  indeed  very  worthwhile  to  have 
plenty  of  desirable  birds  on  the 
farm.  Wallace  Tyler 
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Special  Courses  at  Farming- 
dale 

A  war  time  program  of  special 
value  to  pupils  who  will  graduate 
from  high  school  this  January  is 
announced  by  the  State  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island.  Enrollments  are  now  being 
accepted  for  a  two-year  course  in 
Agriculture,  to  begin  February  2. 
Students  interested  in  agricultural 
careers  may  begin  technical  train¬ 
ing  immediately  and  may  complete 
the  course  by  the  end  of  December 
1943.  The  curriculum,  as  passed,  will 
equal  the  regular  two-year  course 
which  normally  begins  the  last  week 
of  September. 

This  course  provides  training  for 
the  several  phases  of  production, 
also  in  related  areas  of  service. 
Practical  work  is  emphasized  from 
the  start  and  the  student  realizes 
continued  improvement  in  capacity, 
so  long  as  his  stay  continues. 

Interested  students  who  hesitate 
to  enroll  because  of  present  uncer¬ 
tain  conditions  are  urged  to  wi*ite 
H.  B.  Knapp,  Director,  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  with  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Admissions. 
Requirements  for  admisson,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  facilities  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  are  discussed  in  the  catalogue 
which  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Phosphorus  for  Pasture 

I  have  a  lot  of  ridge  hill  pasture 
land  which  has  been  sown  down  in 
various  mixtures  of  Bluegrass,  Red 
Top  and  Korean  Lespedeza.  This 
land  has  been  heavily  limed  either 
with  ground  limestone  or  with 
limestone  screenings  and  has  also 
had  (last  year)  a  moderate  appli¬ 
cation  of  superphosphate.  Please  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
superphosphate  for  pasture?  J.  e.  c. 

A  general  custom  is  to  apply  100 
to  200  pounds  of  superphosphate 
per  acre  annually.  Some,  in  order 
to  save  labor  use  more  every  three 
years.  We  like  annual  applications 
if  it  is  practical  to  make  them. 


Burpee’s  Best — Car>B  PACKETS 
Lettuce,  Beet.  Raiiish^J  J-L  : 


Bush  Squash — a  X0c-l 
of  each,  all  5 
postpaid  for  just  10c — 
6end  dime  today/ limpet's 
Seed  Catalog  FREE. 
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W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  588  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


F  R  F  F  ?  TO  POULTRY 
r  IV  Ei  E,  .  RAISERS  Only! 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  “HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE.  How  to  Buy  Chicks  At  Low  Prices,  How 
to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk  White  Egg3 
that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to  Buy  Chicks 
on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable  money¬ 
making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular  va¬ 
rieties.  HYBRIDS,  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED. 
Bloodtested.  Many  800  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality.  Finest  Breeding,  Lowest  prices  in  our 
history.  Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year. 
Easy  Credit  Plan. 

STEELMAN'S,  Dept.  104-IA,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


-  NEW  BOOK  ON 
TURKEY  RAISING 


If  you’re  now  raising  turkeys  or  want 

to  get  started  In  this  big  profit  | 
business  write  for  “Making  Money  I 
ith  Turkeys.”  Written  by  Mrs.  I. 
C.  Goodson,  it  tells  how  to  start, 
gives  valuable  advice  on  care, 
feeding  and  marketing.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  R.O.P.  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  program.  Buy 
Ridgehaven  genuine  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  Poults  for  extra 
livability,  faster  growth,  better  meat 
quality  and  greater  profits.  A  post 
card  brings  free  book  and  turkey  poult  prices.  No  obligation. 
Write,  Ridgehaven  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Chooorua,  N.  H. 
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WIM-VIGOR-VITAUTY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $18.00  $4.00 

Large  Type  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  .  ..  9.00  16.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  10.00  12.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  11.00  14.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)....  13.00  17.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  . 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  cat. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


High  Production  Stock 

Bouglaston  20  bird  pen  at  W.N.Y. 
Contest  1940-41  averaged  237 
eggs,  244  points  with  90%  liva¬ 
bility.  The  same  careful  breeding 
is  behind  all  Hquglaston  Chicks. 
Sexed  or  ITnsexed.  Write  for  free 
Catalog.  Order  early. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.  D.  3  PULASKI,  N.  V. 


^nSraS 


uuif,o  nuia  uiatvu  *'iu i  xv.  Vx.  x  , 

I«ow  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%>  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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HALLS 

CHICKS 


Sec.  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  asked  for  the  production  of 
4,000,000,000  dozen  eggs  in  1942. 
Also,  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
will  support  egg  prices  until  the 
end  of  1942  at  no  less  than 
85%  Parity. 

You  can  help  do  your  part  of 
this  job  with  HALL’S  Quality 
CHICKS.  Hall’s  chicks  are  from 
stock  that  has  been  bred  for  high 
production.  The  majority  of  our 
flocks  are  headed  by  males  from 
R.  O.  P.  or  pedigree  sources.  Our 
program  of  feeding  and  selective 
breeding  results  in  high,  profit¬ 
able  production  of  large,  good 
quality  eggs. 

Step  up  your  egg  production 
With  HALL’S  Quality  CHICKS. 

ORDER  NOW  —  Advance 
bookings  are  Heavy. 

There  is  still  time  if  you — 


I 


5%  Discount  on  or- 
i  ders  for  Hall  Chicks 
k  received  before  Feb. 
1st,  with  cash  in  full, 
for  delivery  after 
February  1st. 


'All  chicks  from  Pul- 
lorum  Free  stock, ; 
ehipped  prepaid  and  \\Wlli  breeder: 
i  FOR  \  Guaranteed  1  0  0 1% 

FRlt  !  Live  Delivery. 

■  CfcTALOe^ 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 

BOX  60.  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 
with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood  - 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 
Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


PBO  FIT-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
i’ullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar,  to 
3  wks  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  5000  six  weeks  old  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now  l  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  tor  Catalef  A  Prices.  Hatohes  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H.  HUD80N,  NEW  YORK 


Rocks. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  HANSON  R.  0.  P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Cockerels 
from  R.O.P.  Parent  stock  with 
Pedigrees  from  200  to  317  eggs. 
Day  old  and  4  wk.  old  Pullets. 
Also  New  Hamps.,  Bar.  Wh. 
Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Day  old  or  started. 


BROOKSOKE 


[BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


0$:  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


F  '  <7M  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

li  IT  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns. $9.00  $14.00  $5.00 
B.  &  W.  Ply.  Rocks,  Red-Rocks  10.00  10.00  10.00 
H.  Mix,  $8-100.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Post¬ 
paid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our 
1942  Free  Catalog  of  31  years  breeding  experience. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY, 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 

PARMENTER 

REDS 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
List  of  our  TT.S.  -  N.  Y.,  Ap¬ 
proved  Chicks,  bred  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits.  Pedigreed  an- 
cesty.  Officially  Pullorum  Tested. 
NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM, 


Box  401,  •  Cuddebackville,  New  York 


Selling  Eggs 

Wherever  the  great  American  hen 
cackles  these  days,  there  are  fur¬ 
rowed  brows.  Poultrymen  have  done 
such  a  good  job  that  hens  now  shell 
out  much  more  than  markets  do. 
The  troublesome  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  at  the  production  end  a 
decade  or  so  ago.  Now  the  big 
problem  lies  in  marketing  the  eggs 
and  only  those  who  can  sell 
favorably  are  making  worth  while 
money.  The  fellow  who  just  packs 
his  eggs  nicely  and  ships  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  commission  man  or  buyer  has 
hard  sledding  and  mighty  slim 
pickings. 

We  have  been  through  the  whole 
cycle.  First  we  slipped  every  egg 
as  it  came  from  the  hen  coop  into 
a  basket  and  traded  at  the  store  for 
groceries  and  a  little  cash.  Getting 
too  many  eggs  for  that,  we  packed 
in  cases  and  shipped.  Told  we 
could  do  much  better  by  grading,  we 
did  that.  This  didn’t  pan  out  so 
well  as  we  lost  more  on  the  small 
and  misshapen  eggs  than  we  made 
on  the  selects.  However,  by  selling 
the  culls  locally  and  shipping  selects 
only  we  did  find  ourselves  a  little 
ahead.  Over  five  years  it  averaged 
half  a  cent  a  dozen,  not  enough  to 
really  warrant  the  extra  trouble. 

Margins  were  wide  in  the  twen¬ 
ties;  if  a  fellow  could  keep  produc¬ 
tion  up  he  was  on  Easy  Street  so 
that  received  almost  all  attention. 
For  the  last  few  years  markets  have 
been  so  close  to  production  costs 
that  even  the  best  of  hens  have 
not  made  much  for  a  careless  seller. 
We  found  ourselves  working  for  the 
exercise  and  little  else  for  a  while 
so  decided  something  serious  must 
be  done  about  the  marketing  end 
of  our  egg  producing  business. 

City  people,  we  knew  from  ex¬ 
perience,  find  it  difficult  to  get  really 
fresh  eggs  in  their  stores.  They’ll 
buy  them  freely  enough  if  they  can 
get  them  at  somewhere  near  the 
price  city  stores  charge  for  eggs. 
That  price  always  has  been  high 
enough  for  egg  producers  to  profit 
well.  It  looked  as  if  parcel  post 
should  be  helpful  so  we  tried  it. 
Customers  were  found  easily  enough 
but  we  had  some  trouble  from  pilfer¬ 
ing  in  transit  and  much  trouble  from 
breakage  when  metal  containers 
were  used.  Postage  on  the  heavy 
container  ran  into  a  pretty  penny 
too. 

Endeavoring  to  reduce  breakage, 
which  was  considerable,  we  tried 
out  a  rather  elaborate  wooden  box. 
Breakage  was  greatly  reduced  but 
the  box  was  too  heavy  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  through  the  mail,  post¬ 
age  eating  up  all  the  extra  returns. 
Our  best  market  was  a  city  in  the 
third  postage  zone. 

We  pored  over  Post  Office  regu¬ 
lations  and  made  a  pasteboard  box 
acceptable  for  the  mail.  This  was 
light,  and  cheap  enough  to  be 
thrown  away  after  one  trip;  sturdy 
enough  to  last  several  trips.  After 
trying  out  our  own  box,  we  found 
a  concern  which  was  offering  a 
better  one  cheaper.  Now  we  sell 
successfully  through  the  mail.  The 
four-dozen  size  pasteboard  boxes 
cost  us  11  cents  apiece.  Filled  with 
26  ounce  eggs,  they  weigh  just  eight 
pounds.  Postage  to  the  third  zone 
is  20  cents.  A  notifying  post  card 
brings  the  total  cost  to  32  cents  if 
the  box  is  thrown  away  after  one 
trip;  eight  cent  a  dozen. 

But  these  boxes  are  rarely  thrown 
away.  Though  it  was  so  difficult  to 
get  customers  to  mail  back  metal 
boxes,  they  all  seem  quite  willing 
to  accumulate  the  pasteboard  boxes 
and  ship  a  number  by  freight  or 
express  at  a  cost  of  about  two  cents 
each.  Transportation  companies  pick 
up  the  empties  at  our  customers’ 
homes.  In  actual  practice,  the  cost 
of  sending  eggs  to  the  third  zone, 
container  included,  is  close  to  six 
cents  a  dozen  as  containers  make 
several  trips  before  being  worn  out. 

We  get  city  retail  prices  for  eggs 
of  our  grade,  which  is  the  highest. 
That  means  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
dozen  above  wholesale  quotations. 
Just  now  we  are  getting  exactly 
double  as  much  for  our  eggs  after 
transportation  costs  are  deducted, 
as  we  would  if  we  shipped  in  cases 
to  the  central  market.  If  wholesale 
quotations  for  choice  eggs  were 
nothing  a  dozen,  our  margin  would 
enable  us  to  still  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  c. 


This  year,  breeding 
means  everything ! 


Don’t  take  chances— as  you  meet  National  De¬ 
fense  demands  for  more  eggs  and  meat.  Be  sure! 
Buy  chicks  balanced-bred  to  provide  both. 

For  21  years,  Hubbard  Farms  has  concentrated 
on  one  strain  —  New  Hampshires.  Ceaseless 
trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and  progeny 
testing— an  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  Program 
—good  management  and  careful  selection— those 
are  the  factors  that  have  made  friends  for  Hub¬ 
bard  Farms,  made  Hubbard  the  world’s  largest 
producer  of  New  Hampshires. 

When  you  buy  Hubbard  chicks,  you  buy  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  All  breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Every  chick  is 
our  own  strain  from  parents  who  have  made 
good.  In  the  blood  stream  of  every  Hubbard 
chick  flow  the  very  qualities  you  need  to  make 
poultry  profits. 

Hubbard  chicks  are  strong,  big-bodied.  They 
live,  grow  fast,  mature  early.  Pullets  become 
excellent  layers  and  have  the  stamina  to  keep 
on  laying.  Cockerels  develop  rapidly  with 
plump,  well-meated  frames. 

30-DAY 

FULL  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEE 

With  every  Hubbard  chick  you  have  a  30-day 
full  satisfaction  guarantee.  Sexed  chicks  and 
Cross  Bred  New  Hampsbire-Rocks  also  avail¬ 
able.  Hatches  every  week  of  the  year.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  our  catalog  which  gives 
you  a  full  description  of  our  farms 
and  our  breeding  program. 


THEY  LIVE! 


OF? 


MORE  EGGS 


MORE  MEAT! 


GROW  FAST! 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE  BREEDING  SOURCE 

HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Start  with  chicks  whose  parents  have 
made  good.  Get  MORE  EGGS,  MORE  MEAT/ 


Hubbard  Farms 


BOX  12  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain,  males 
with  records  from  259  to  300. 

Higher  flock  averages  assured. 

MINORGA-LEGHGRN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds. 

Just  the  right  cross  for  egg 
farmers.  Wing  feather  sexed. 

98%  sex  guarantee.  Postcard 
brings  32nd  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


GARRISON  CROSS 

A  Real  Money  Maker  for  Meat  and  Egos 
White  Plumage — Yellow  Skin-Deep  Breast 

The  Garrison  White  Cross  has  won  wide  acclaim 
among  Broiler  Growers,  Roaster  Growers  and  Pro¬ 
ducers  of  Brown  Market  Eggs.  Other  Garrison 
Crosses  for  special  purposes.  Investieat«i 

Write  for  Free  Booklet. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

I9D  E.  Commerce  St.,  Bridgeton.  N  J  - 

CROSSBREED  SPECIALIST 


Our  12,000 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
assure  you  of  maximun  profits. 
OLD  HEN  MATINGS:  Our  4,000 
old  hen  breeders  produce  highest  quality 
Chicks  —  Reds  —  Rocks  —  Sex -Links.  Valuable 
Calendar  FREE. 

Chester  Pilch,  Box  40,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


ID.  Thirty  years  producing  high  quality  chicks. 

'  N.  J.-TT.  S.  Approved  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  'e 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bertha  G.  Drumm,  Owner 

Box  I,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


and 

SEXED  PULLETS 

B.  O.  P.  SIRED 
Leghorns  -  A lew  Hampshires 
flocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
| HATCH  ED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERSl 
Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R,  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


s '  e  « <3 1;  ftOVWTVWV  FAWvi 
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SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  f hicks -Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34, RICHFIELD.  PA. 


CHIC  K.  S 

Barred  Rock — White  Rock — New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  State 
al1c*  tube  tested  breeders.  Hatching  weekly. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton.  Maryland 
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SEXED, 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED 


liiffilCROP 

WwfivICv  SIRED 

EHICKS&PIILLETS 


So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period,  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION!  Members  of  Co-Ops 
and  Egg  Auctions  know!  These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding!  More  2-to-6-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  Pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 


Uf  NEW  JERSEY 

.  APPROVED 


INCLUDED! 


BIG 

SAVINGS 

ON 


UUYOmK  Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG! 


See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE 
CHICKS  the  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  All 
popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTESTED.  Time  payment  plan, 
if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Big  savings 
early  orders. 


Included  without  extra 
charge  in  Special  Com¬ 
binations  Wene  R.O.P. 
Sire  Super  X  Mating 
Chicks. 

~0U0f  EAST’S 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS 

Capacity  1 ,800,000  Eggs. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
’ROUND 


WENE  CHICK.  FARMS,  Dept.  A-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


S8H 


Describing  the  complete  1942  SIM¬ 
PLEX  Brooder  Stove  line,  includ¬ 
ing  outstanding  new  SIMPLEX 
SERKUL-HEAT  Electric  Brooder. 
America’s  leading  line,  backed 
by  a  28-year  quality  reputation. 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices.. 

SIMPLEX  BROODER  STOVE  CO.. 

745  Grandvitle  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

TTrnroi 


.  •£  OIL -GAS -ELECTRIC 

^BROODER  STOVES 


Free  Poultry  Equipment 

CATALOG— 100  pages  describing,  illustrating  and  pric¬ 
ing  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies— 
over  425  Items  —  Low  Prices  —  Easy  Payments. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X-57,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


COLOR  POULTRY PICTIM: 


i 


Valuable  ideas,  successful  management  methods 
in  leading  poultry  magazine  help  you  increase 
poultry  profits.  Five  yen rs  $1.00;  one  year  25c. 
Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-75.  Mount  Moms,  III. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &.  White  Bocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  4  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


-LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS- 


World  Record  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
eggs  Eamesway  Certified,  98%  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 
100%  Bloodtested,  14  day  Replacement  guarantee. 
Trinlc  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now. 
Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mien, 


HELP  DEFENSE-PROFIT  YOURSELF 


Produce  more  eggs  and  chickens  at  new  high  j 

prices.  American  Poultry  .Tournal  tells  how.  K'l 
5  years  $1.00.  6  months  10c.  Coin  or  Stamps.  BPr  Yl 

American  Poultry  Journal,  573  S.  Clark,  Chicago 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R  I  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Cross. 
Straight  Run.  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  100% 
live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for 

_ ^  t  free  Catalog  and  Full  information. 

^apTe  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Box R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

limirv  ruirifc  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 
WALLA  dllLIVij  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  I  REE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 


RAISE  TURKEYS  FOR  PROFIT 

Learn  latest  methods  brooding,  feeding,  confinement 
growing  dressing,  marketing.  Read  oldest,  best  turkey 
magazine.  One  year  $1.00;  five  months  50c. 

TURKEY  WORLD,  Desk  292,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL, 


HIGH-CLASS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 
5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  FEB.  1.  Our  poults 
are  babv  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


AI1AIITV  PAIII TC  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
V  L  f*  LI  I  I  iWULIO  Breeders.  Pi-ieed  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Black  Turkeys.  Se¬ 
lect  breeders.  E.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


421  FAinAT  l*1  Chicks — Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses. 
XI J-i Ej i ’ A-i Hatching  eggs.  Sexed.  Chicks. 
State  Tested.  No  Reactors!  Prices  attractive. 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R. Somerset,  Mass. 


Yf  ADC  of  specializing  on  Hark  and  White  Cor- 
1  unuD  nish.  Real  livability.  Extra  large,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  1226-A,  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 


pLII  V  Barred  Rox.  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
Vyl11  A  Md.-U.S.  approved.  Early  discount.  Catalog 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


do-it-with4  4 

Royal  squabs  UP,  UP  in  city  mar- 
kets.  Supply  low.  Why  breed  for  less  profit  trade 
when  this  LUXURY  poultry  (raised  in  25  days)  is  in 
active  demand?  FREE  BOOK  has  personal,  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  It’s  helpful.  Write  for 
it  today.  RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


D  ET  ET  C  —Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
$1  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Beekeep¬ 
ing’’  (new  edition)  and  one  year  subsciption.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


ALL-STEEL  BATTERIES  AT 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


Starter,  Broiler  and  Laying 
Batteries.  Wire  Fabrics  and 
other  poultry  equipment. 

Everything  lor  the  poultry. 
man  at  money  saving  prices.  XO50 

forBROILER  BATTERY 


PARKS  » 


For  your  BEST  DEFENSE,  you 
need  the  best  possible  quality.  Get  the 
WORLD  S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 
Best  equipped,  by  three  genera¬ 
tions  Parks  family.  50  years  pedigree 
breeding,  R.O.P.  and  contest  records. 
State  Supervised,  and  bloodtested.  FREE 
CATALOG  toils  story.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Stock,  Priced  Right. 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


D.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshire  Reds; 
Barred  Rocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_  All  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 

guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 


Box  R 


Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


LEI 

m  sro  snc.  iechokm5 

S  vCrA'V 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Pullets  Ckl« 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  100  100  TOO 

Eng.  W.  Leg.  (Pits.  95%  guar.) .  .$7.00  $12.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Rox  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  WTh.  Rox .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  8.50  7.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  CATALOG  FREE. 

Lehman  Strawser  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS  FTLSTE!DM 
200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature: 

“How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks".  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write — 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


TfffTO 


lode  Island  Reds — Rock-Red 
Cross — Straight  Run  or  Sexed 

Increase  your  profits  with  chicks  from  this 
production-bred  strain,  which  has  proven 
itself  with  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers. 
I  amous  for  rapid  growth,  even  feathering,  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Write  for  circular. 

„  _  EARLE  E.  SYLVESTER 

R.  F.  D.  3.  MILL8URY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


- Wayside  Farm — . 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I.  pFnQ 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings.  U  ® 

CHECKS  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


CONTENT  FARMC 

|jS.  c.  white  leghorns  J 

For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  .all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS.  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


am 


-«V  OFQlttUTy-CASHOUC.O.D 
^[tmdKmR.  BLoomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  10(1 

English  White  Leghorns  Special.  .$7.00  $13.00  $4.0 
B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds  8.00  8.50  7  0 

Mixed  $6.  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  CATALOG  FREE 
L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE.  PA 

•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS  < 

Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circular! 

V.  S.  KENYON,  (R)  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORI 


Nutrition  and  Management  of  Pullets 

[By  Harry  Titus,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture] 


You  poultrymen  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  nutrition  and 
management  of  pullets  during  the 
growing  period  are  very  important. 
These  two  things  influence  the  per¬ 
formance  of  your  future  laying 
flocks  and,  hence,  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  investment  of  money 
and  labor.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact 
reasons  why  the  nutrition  and 
management  of  growing  pullets  in¬ 
fluence  their  later  performance  in 
the  laying  house,  but  I  can  cite  some 
evidence  that  they  do. 

The  age  at  which  the  pullets  in 
any  given  flock  begin  to  lay  usually 
is  dependent  to  a  greater  extent  on 
their  inheritance  than  on  any  other 
single  factor.  The  age  at  which 
sexual  maturity  is  attained  is  an  in¬ 
herited  character.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  hasten  or  retard 
sexual  maturity  by  nutrition,  but 
most  of  them  have  failed.  It  is  true 
that  if  the  feed  intake  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  or  if  a  very  poor  diet — es¬ 
pecially  one  that  contains  too  little 
protein,  or  in  which  the  protein  is 
of  very  poor  quality,  is  fed,  sexual 
maturity  may  be  delayed  for  as  long 
as  several  months.  On  the  other 
hand,  sexual  maturity  is  attained  as 
quickly  on  fairly  good  diets  as  on 
the  best  ones  that  can  be  formulated. 

I  have  tried  on  several  occasions  ^ 
to  retard  sexual  maturity  by  feed¬ 
ing  diets  of  iow-protein  content  but 
which  were  otherwise  adequate.  I 
succeeded  in  retarding  the  growth  of 
the  pullets  somewhat,  but  on  each 
occasion  the  .pullets  on  the  low- 
protein  diets  oegan  to  lay  as  soon  as 
other  pullets  that  received  diets 
which  contained  appreciably  more 
protein.  However,  the  first  eggs 
laid  by  the  pullets  on  the  low-pro¬ 
tein  diets  were  always  smaller  than 
those  on  the  diets  of  higher  protein 
content,  and  the  feeding  of  these 
low-protein  diets  delayed  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  full  egg-size  several 
weeks. 

If  pullets  begin  to  lay  before  they 
reach  a  suitable  live  weight,  their 
eggs  tend  to  be  small.  For  this 
reason  it  is  desirable  that  they  make 
as  much  growth  as  possible  before 
egg  production  begins.  If  good 
growth  is  to  be  made,  a  well- 
balanced  diet  must  be  fed.  Such  a 
diet  should  contain  about  21  per  cent 
of  protein  of  good  quality,  at  least 
until  within  about  one  month  before 
egg  production  is  expected  to  begin. 
Each  pound  of  total  feed  should  con¬ 
tain  not  less  than  1,450  international 
units  of  Vitamin  A.  However,  it  is 
preferable  that  it  contain  as  much 
as  3,000  international  units,  not  less 
than  180  A.  O.  A.  C.  chick  units  of 
Vitamin  D,  approximately  1,670 
micrograms  of  Vitamin  G.  or  ribo¬ 
flavin,  and  at  least  six  milligrams  of 
pantothenic  acid.  The  phosphorus 
content  should  not  be  less  than  0.7 
per  cent,  but  it  may  be  as  much 
as  1.0  per  cent  or  even  somewhat 
more.  The  calcium  content  should 
be  about  1.6  times  as  great  as  the 
phosphorus  content.  The  manganese 
content  should  be  not  less  than  50 
parts  per  million.  The  salt  content 
will  be  adequate  if  about  0.5  to  0.7 
per  cent  is  added. 

A  protein  content  of  21  per  cent 
will  seem  too  high  to  some  who  may 
think  it  unnecessarily  expensive. 
However,  we  have  found  at  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center  that  the 
feed  of  actively  growing  chickens  is 
used  most  efficiently  when  it  con¬ 
tains  about  21  per  cent  of  protein. 
Diets  of  this  protein  content  need 
not  cost  much  more  than  those  con¬ 
taining  18  or  19  per  cent  of  protein. 
Soybean  meal  is  a  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  source  of  protein  of  good 
quality;  and  so  long  as  not  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  of 
the  diet  is  derived  from  fish  meal, 
milk,  and  meat  scrap,  soybean  meal 
may  be  used  in  supplying  the  extra 
protein. 

A.  E.  Tomnave,  of  the  Delaware 
Station  found  that  if  the  protein 
content  of  the  diet  of  White  Leghorns 
is  reduced  below  18  per  cent  during 
the  first  eight  weeks,  the  mortality 
during  the  first  year  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  is  increased.  Some  of  Mr. 
Tomhave’s  other  findings  were  that 
when  the  protein  content  of  the  diet 
was  reduced  below  18  per  cent  be¬ 
fore  the  chicks  were  eight  weeks 
old,  or  was  reduced  from  16  to  14 
per  cent  before  the  pullets  were  17 
weeks  old,  ihe  average  weight  of 


the  pullets  at  20  weeks  was  reduced. 
Feather  picking  was  more  prevalent 
among  pullets  on  growing  diets  that 
contained  14  to  16  per  cent  of  pro¬ 
tein  than  on  those  that  contained 
18  per  cent. 

The  minimum  Vitamin  A  require¬ 
ment  of  growing  chickens  is  approxi¬ 
mately  700  international  units  per 
pound,  but  this  is  not  a  practical 
level  of  Vitamin  A  intake.  A  satis¬ 
factory  level  is  about  1,450  Inter¬ 
national  units  per  pound.  If  the  feed 
is  mixed  and  stored  several  weeks 
before  it  is  fed,  it  is  preferable  that 
it  contain  as  much  as  3,000  inter¬ 
national  units  per  pound.  Most 
commercial  all-mash  diets  for  grow¬ 
ing  chickens  contain  at  least  this 
quantity  of  Vitamin  A,  and  some 
contain  even  twice  as  much  at  the 
time  they  are  prepared.  By  includ¬ 
ing  5  to  10  per  cent  of  high-grade 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  an  all-mash  diet 
a  Vitamin  A  content  of  3,000  to  6,000 
international  units  per  pound  is 
ordinarily  obtained,  even  if  no  other 
source  of  Vitamin  A  is  included. 

To  supply  the  Vitamin  D  a  suita¬ 
ble  quantity  of  straight  or  fortified 
codliver  oil,  straight  or  fortified 
sardine  oil,  so-called  Vitamin  A  and 
D  feeding  oil,  or  activated  7-dehy- 
drocholesterol  may  be  used.  For 
some  time  straight  codliver  oil  has 
been  much  more  expensive  than 
fortified  codliver  oil  or  the  other 
sources  of  Vitamin  D  just  mentioned. 
At  the  present  time  the  cheapest 
sources  of  Vitamin  D  are  Vitamin  A 
and  D  feeding  oils  and  7 -dehy¬ 
drocholesterol.  The  last-named  pro¬ 
duct  contains  no  Vitamin  A,  but  this 
does  not  constitute  an  objection  to 
its  use  because  all  the  necessary 
Vitamin  A  can  be  supplied  by  using 
high-grade  alfalfa  leaf  meal. 

The  better  sources  of  Vitamin  G 
are  cei'tain  by-products  of  the 
fermentation  industries,  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  dried  skimmilk,  dried  whey, 
and  alfalfa  .leaf  meal.  Meat  scrap, 
fish  meal,  and  soybean  meal  are 
fairly  good  sources.  These  same 
feedstuff  s,  with  the  exception  of 
meat  scrap  and  fish  meal,  are  also 
good  sources  of  pantothenic  acid. 
Accordingly,  a  diet  that  contains 
sufficient  quantities  of  these  feed- 
stuffs,  especially  dried  milk  and 
alfalfa  leaf  meal,  is  not  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  either  Vitamin  G  or 
pantothenic  acid. 

In  our  work  at  the  Beltsville  Re¬ 
search  Center  we  have  found  that 
the  following  all-mash  starting  and 
growing  diet  is  very  satisfactory 
for  raising  pullets: 


Ingredients 


Parts  by 
weight 


Ground  yellow  corn . 

Wheat  middlings . 

Wheat  bran . 

Dried  skimmilk  or  dried  buttermilk.... 

Meat  scrap . 

Fish  meal . . 

Soybean  meal  . 

Corn  gluten  meal . 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal . 

Ground  limestone  or  ground  oystershell 

Common  salt . 

Cod-liver  oil . 


32.0 

20.0 

15.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.0 

5.5 

1.5 
0.5 
0.5 


Total 


100.0 


Because  of  the  high  cost  of  cod¬ 
liver  oil  during  the  last  two  years, 
we  have  found  it  desirable  to  use 
one  of  the  other  sources  of  Vitamin 
D  in  such  quantity  that  the  final 
feed  mixture  would  contain  180  to 
215  A.  O.  A.  C.  chick  units  per 
pound. 

If  an  all-mash  diet  is  fed  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  active  growth,  it 
is  desirable  to  feed  an  all-mash  diet 
during  the  subsequent  laying  period. 
The  change  trom  the  growing  diet 
should  be  made  gradually  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks  and  should  be 
completed  about  two  weeks  before 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay. 

Some  poultrymen  prefer  the  use 
of  the  mash -grain  system  in  feeding 
their  laying  flocks.  If  this  method 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  preferable  that 
the  feeding  of  grain  be  started  not 
later  than  the  twelfth  week.  And 
if  grain  is  fed  to  growing  chicks, 
the  mash  should  be  formulated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  To  put  it  another  way, 
one  should  not  feed  an  all-mash  diet 
if  grain  also  is  fed,  but  should  feed 
a  properly  formulated  growing  mash. 
A  good  growing  mash  usually  con¬ 
tains  a  little  more  protein,  calcium, 
and  phosphorus  and  appreciably 
more  of  Vitamins  A,  D,  and  G  than 
a  typical  all-mash  growing  diet. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Give  the  1942  Chicks  Every 
Break 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

following  formula:  an  advantageous 
brooder  unit  consists  of  ‘300  chicks, 
in  one  flock — no  more;  under  one 
brooder  unit;  in  one  brooding  pen 
or  room  —  minimum  size  of  which 
should  be  approximately  10x12  ft. 
or  supplying  at  least  120  square  feet 
of  floor  area.’  After  the  chicks  are 
three  weeks  old  they  should  have 
a  cool  room,  or  porch,  or  out  of 
doors  yard,  at  least  as  large  as  the 
brooder  room,  and,  preferably,  twice 
as  large.  Crowding  chicks  will  not 
be  giving  them  even  breaks! 

Every  brooder  should  supply 
enough  heat  so  that  the  chicks  are 
comfortable.  Watch  the  chicks  rather 
than  a  thermometer.  If  they  huddle 
together  in  groups,  they  are  chilled. 
If  they  avoid  the  hover,  it  may  be 
running  uncomfortably  hot.  Watch 
the  chicks!  Heat  needs  will  vary 
with  age  of  chicks,  outside  tempera¬ 
tures  and  climatic  conditions,  room 
type,  ventilation  afforded,  and  other 
things.  The  chicks  must  be  kept 
comfortable,  neither  chilled  nor 
over-heated,  throughout  the  period 
in  which  they  are  being  brooded. 

Food,  Milk  and  Water  Require¬ 
ments 

One  of  the  ‘musts’  essential  to 
giving  the  1942  chicks  every  possible 
good  break  is,  of  course,  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  food,  milk  and  water  in  such 
amounts  and  in  such  manner  as  will 
stimuate  normal,  rapid  growth. 
There  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  one  best 
method  of  chick  feeding.  There  are 
dozens  of  recommended  chick  start¬ 
ing  and  growing  rations.  Some  are 
open  formula  home-mixes,  which 
educational  institutions  and  ex¬ 
perienced  farmers  have  concocted 
and  promulgated  for  several  years. 
Some  are  commercial  rations  put  out 
by  feed  companies.  This  article  does 
not  attempt  to  advocate  any  one 
system  of  feeding.  Our  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  chick  ration  has 
been  used  by  many  poultry  growers 
for  many  years.  We  believe  it  ex¬ 
emplifies  a  good  chick  ration.  For 
those  who  wish  it,  the  New  Jersey 
chick  ration  consists  of  ( 1 )  the 
chick  dry  mash  —  200  pounds  each 
of  yellow  cornmeal,  wheat  bran, 
flour  wheat  middlings,  and  pulver¬ 
ized  heavy  oats,  100  pounds  of  55 
per  cent  meat  scraps,  50  pounds  each 
of  dried  skimmilk  (or  dried  butter¬ 
milk)  and  dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  20  pounds  of  oyster  shell  meal, 
or  limestone  flour  (over  90  per  cent 
calcium  carbonate)  ,10  pounds  of 
natural  cod-liver  oil,  or  equivalent, 


Quality  in  Eggs  and  Baby 
Chicks 

In  Spring  a  poultryman’s  fancy 
turns  to  chicks  and  more  chicks.  In 
some  cases  the  buyer  of  chicks  does 
not  make  inquiry  into  the  source 
of  eggs  from  which  the  chicks  were 
hatched,  nor  of  the  quality  of  the 
chicks  themselves.  According  to 
Webster  quality  means  assumed,  or 
asserted  rank,  or  character.  We  have 
thus  set  up  score  cards  for  both  eggs 
and  baby  chicks  that  provide  a 
traget  at  which  to  shoot.  If  we  are 
to  improve  the  quality  of  our  eggs 
and  chicks  we  must  set  a  high 
standard,  and  work  to  attain  that 
high  point  of  excellence. 

Quality  of  eggs  can  be  measured 
principally  by  (1)  interior  quality, 
(2)  exterior  appearance,  (3)  food 
value,  and  (4)  recreative  value  in 
reproducing  the  species.  Our  score 
card  for  eggs  can  only  consider  at 
present  the  first  two  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  primarily,  for  two  reasons.  (1) 
economic  returns  due  to  high  quality 
and  thus  high  grade,  and  (2)  the 
important  factors  of  holding  our 
local  markets  against  increasing 
competition  from  eggs  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  coming  into  our  terri¬ 
tory  in  quantities  carefully  graded 
and  packed.  This  competition  natur¬ 
ally  must  make  us  quality  conscious, 
and  we  must  be  on  our  toes  to  main¬ 
tain  our  .present  satisfactory  market 
outlets. 

We  know  that  inasmuch  as  egg 
size,  number  of  eggs,  probable  in¬ 
terior  quality,  as  well  as  many  other 
factors  are  transmitted  through  the 
egg  to  the  resultant  chick — that  we 
must  firsa  have  quality  in  eggs  before 
we  can  expect  to  secure  it  in  the 
chicks. 
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and  five  pounds  of  salt.  We  begin 
feeding  this  mash  the  first  day  by 
spreading  it  on  egg  case  flats  or 
newspapers,  or  in.  very  low  dishes 
or  hoppers.  It  is  before  them  daily 
thereafter.  The  grain  supplement 
(2)  consists  of  100  pounds  each  of 
fine  cracked  wheat  and  yellow  corn. 
Feed  this  in  amounts  which  the 
chicks  will  clean  up  in  about  10 
minutes,  three  times  each  day. 

There  is  no  better  beverage  for 
new  chicks  than  sour  skimmilk  put 
before  them  in  water  fountains  that 
first  day,  and  continued  for  at 
least  six  weeks,  if  the  supply  is 
available  and  the  cost  not  too  high. 
They  do  not  need  water,  if  this 
liquid  form  of  milk  is  used.  If  it  is 
not  available,  give  slightly  warmed 
water  at  all  times. 

The  main  point  in  economic  chick 
feeding,  to  provide  an  even  break 
for  them,  is  to  select  a  recommended 
ration,  follow  directions  implicitly, 
and  forego  changing  rations  or  feed¬ 
ing  methods  during  the  brood,  unless 
circumstances  make  it.  absolutely 
necessary  to  change.  Chicks  do  best 
when  their  feeding  is  uniform. 

Additional  Management  Hints 

Chicks,  which  are  healthy  and 
normal,  are  active  creatures.  They 
must  have  exercise,  and  space  for 
that.  Their  environment  must  be 
kept  clean.  The  surface  litter  should 
be  watched  daily,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  manure  scraped  off  and  re¬ 
moved,  especially  underneath  the 
hovers.  Add  fresh  Titter  when 
needed.  Remove  litter  when  it  has 
become  wet,  or  filthy.  The  chicks 
live  and  work  down  on  the  litter; 
it  must  be  kept  in  good  condition. 
Another  break  that  is  due  them! 

If  the  chicks  are  not  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors  after  the  first  few  days, 
some  sort  of  chopped  green,  succu¬ 
lent  food  stuff  should  be  provided 
for  the  flocks,  and  fed  at  noon. 

Watch  the  chick  flocks  daily,  look¬ 
ing  for  weaklings  which  were  missed 
at  the  beginning,  or  for  chicks 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
have  fallen  behind  the  procession  of 
.normal  growers.  Cull  whenever 
culls  appear.  Spend  nothing  on  poor 
gambles! 

On  that  first  three  or  four  days, 
use  a  guard,  a  circle  of  one-half  inch 
mesh  wire,  18  inches  high,  or  one 
of  roofing  paper,  to  keep  the  new 
chicks  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
brooder,  the  source  of  heat  and 
comfort.  At  first  this  circle  should 
be  about  two  inches  out  from  the 
rim  of  the  brooder.  It  may  be 
gradually  enlarged  each  day.  This 
teaches  the  chicks  good  brooding 
habits,  and  helps  to  avoid  early 
chilling  or  losses  from  piling  up  in 
corners. 


There  are  three  practical  methods 
of  measuring  quality  in  baby  chicks. 
(1)  Heredity  background,  (2)  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  (3)  performance. 
The  first  of  these  factors,  namely, 
heredity  background,  can  be  readily 
ascertained  by  proper  investigation 
of  source  of  stock.  Advertisements, 
catalogues,  and  similar  material 
furnish  an  available  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  any  purchaser.  In 
addition,  where  possible,  a  personal 
visit  to  see  what  the  stock  is  doing 
on  the  seller’s  farm  may  be  an 
eye-opener  and  a  pleasure,  as  well 
as  assurance  that  the  stock  has  the 
econofic  factors  inherent  in  it  that 
will  make  you  money  on  your  farm. 

Quality  may  be  measured  to  some 
extent  by  appearance.  Score  cards 
have  been  developed  and  are  used 
at  our  baby  chick  shows  that  tend 
to  indicate  by  “appearance  only”  the 
comparative  quality  of  baby  chicks. 
Such  factors  as  vigor  (denoted  by 
bright  eyes,  alert  carriage,  and 
plump  shanks),  condition  (perfectly 
healed  navels,  no  pasty  vents  or 
stickiness),  uniformity  of  color,  uni¬ 
formity  of  size,  weight  and  general 
breed  characteristics  and  freedom 
from  defects  and  deformation  can 
all  be  used  to  indicate  the  “appear¬ 
ance  value”  of  any  group  of  chicks. 
It  is  well  to  remember,  however, 
that  sometimes  “beauty  is  only 
skin  deep,”  and  that  you  cannot  add 
one  “iota”  to  the  inherited  capacity 
or  capabilities  of  these  chicks,  by 
any  method  of  breeding,  feeding, 
management  or  “magic.” 

T.  B.  Charles 
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Following  the  Road 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
certain  others  were  fed  to  livestock, 
and  all  movements  of  apples  to 
England,  to  the  United  States,  and 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada  were 
regulated  absolutely.  Exports  to 
other  places  could  be  made,  but 
practically,  other  than  to  South 
America,  there  was  little  place  to 
which  to  export.  Large  private 
packing  houses  and  storage  opera¬ 
tors  and  jobbers  who  saw  the  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  wall,  sold  out  to 
groups  of  growers  who  thus  are 
gradually  taking  over  control  of 
the  fruit,  with  government  aid,  all 
the  way  to  market. 

Growers  generally  approve  the 
entry  of  government  into  the  situ¬ 
ation,  with  the  idea  that  democracy 
has  shown  its  flexibility  in  being 
thus  able  to  take  over  and  function 
in  a  crisis.  The  600,000-bushel  quota 
to  the  United  States  which  was  se¬ 
cured  was  generally  helpful,  and 
returns  to  growers  in  1940  were 
satisfactory.  Fortunately  for  tempers 
and  dispositions  on  both  sides  of  the 
border,  the  1941  production  of  only 
3  Vz  million  boxes,  with  little  de¬ 
mand  for  exports  to  the  United 
States,  and  prices  of  $1.85  a  box  for 
large  Delicious,  are  sufficient  to 
keep  everyone  smiling. 

The  most  severe  problems,  as  al¬ 
ways,  are  in  the  one-crop  regions. 
In  the  Okanagan  region  there  is  now 
a  move  to  diversify  where  possible, 
to  grow  Bartlett,  Flemish,  and 
Winter  Nelis  pears  for  $5  a  box  for 
the  Montreal  market,  to  grow 
peaches  and  soft  fruits  for  local  de¬ 
mand,  and  to  find  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  to  replace  the 
standard  sorts  of  present  production. 
The  fruit  breeding  program  of  the 
Summerland  Experiment  Station  has 
already  produced  the  McIntosh-like 
Spartan,  the  hard  winter  Jubilee, 
and  the  Churchill  apples.  The  at¬ 
tention  to  bodystocks  and  rootstocks, 
generally,  to  transportation  and 
storage  tests,  and  to  higher  yields 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  local 
problems. 

Yields  are  higher  than  in  eastern 
United  States  but  lower  than  in  the 
Wenatchee  apple  section  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Production  per  tree  has  been 
stepped  up  from  2.5  bushels  to  4.6 
bushels,  with  occasional  crops  of 
2,000  boxes  or  1,400  packed  boxes 
per  acre  from  trees  set  30x30  or  35. 
Though  over  a  10 -year  period  there 
have  been  less  than  100  acres  of 
new  orchard  in  the  section,  produc¬ 
tion  has  almost  doubled  and  odd 
varieties  have  been  replaced. 

Pests  have  not  yet  built  up  as 
heavily  as  in  older,  more  intensive 
fruit  sections  of  the  country,  so 
that  spraying  costs  are  relatively 
low. 

In  general,  then,  production  seems 
about  at  a^  level,  with  few  if  any 
new  plantings.  The  central  theme 
is  to  attempt  diversification  and  to 
lower  the  cost  of  production  by 
higher  yields  and  improved  prac¬ 
tices.  Whether  there  will  be  much 
in  the  way  of  new  plantings  and  in¬ 
creased  total  production  depends 
largely  upon  market  outlets.  Costs 
of  production  are  low,  and  if  new 
markets  are  opened,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  modest  expansion  are 
present. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  31. 

Situations  Wanted 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER.  farmer,  by 
married  man  no  family.  Capable,  willing 
to  maintain  also  produce.  Pleasant  and  agree¬ 
able.  Long  A-l  references  as  to  character, 
ability.  ADVERTISER  2893,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  a 
small  place  or  a  caretakers  job.  Practi¬ 
cal  experience  all  around.  Sober  and  honest, 
dependable.  MEHREN,  20  North  William 
St.,  New  York. 

MARRIED  WORKING  farm  manager  and 
herdsman  wants  long  time  employment;  15 
years  last  employer;  profitable,  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  promised.  D.  OVERBAGH, 
91-40  Lamont  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  AMERICAN.  references. 

$10  a  week.  ADVERTISER  2897,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEAMSTER,  CARETAKER,  single,  age  49; 

experienced,  references.  ADVERTISER 
2906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MAN,  Protestant,  age  37.  honest, 
reliable,  trustworthy.  Painter.  12  years 
experience;  handyman,  gardener.  Chauf¬ 
feurs  license.  Wanting  position  on  private 
estate  or  hotel.  Excellent  references, 

EDWARD  B.  METCALFE,  Barnet,  Vt. 


POULTRYMAN  MARRIED,  practical,  reli¬ 
able,  Cornell  training,  experience.  Salary 
or  will  take  fully  equipped  stocked  farm 
on  share  basis.  Wife  experienced  house- 
worker.  ADVERTISER  2900  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  ORCHARD  1ST  seeks  place 
as  working  manager  in  New  Jersey  or 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Age  40,  small  family. 
Sound  references.  ADVERTISER  2903,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  arid  Foods 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
postpaid  90c;  10  lb.  pail  $1.70.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  raspberry  blend;  delici¬ 
ous:  5  lbs.  90c  third  zone;  fourth,  $1. 
JOSEPH  FEKEL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MICHIGAN  LIGHT  amber  honey,  mild 
flavor;  60  lbs.  $3.60.  CHAS.  G.  MARSHALL 
&  SON,  Linden,  Michigan. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy  white,  60  lbs. 

$4.60;  120  lbs.  $9.  Choice  white,  $4.40;  $8.60. 
Amber,  $4.20;  $8.  Clover-goldenrod,  $3.90; 
$7.40.  Pure  goldenrod,  $3.50;  $6.60.  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  prepaid  $1.50;  two 
or  more  cans  $1  each,  here.  60  lb.  can 
$4.20  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
New  York. 


HONEY  —  Choice  Honi-Spred  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter,  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  50c;  4  lb. 
can  80c  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC,  Groton, 
New  York. 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey.  Five 
pounds  (liquid)  $1.10.  2  pails  $2.  Five 
pounds  (liquid  and  comb)  chunk  $1.25.  Five 
pounds  creamed  $1.25.  Honey  leaves  no 
regrets.  FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middl'e- 
bury,  Vt. 


ROASTING  PIGS  for  sale.  Fancy  milk-fed 
suckling  pigs.  United  States  inspected. 
Fresh  killed  daily.  Weight  from  11  to  14 
pounds.  All  cooled  and  ice-packed  and 
will  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Send 
check  or  money-order  for  one  or  more  at 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  each.  WALTER  LUX, 
44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 


NEW  CROP  peanuts.  Graded,  shelled.  10 
lbs.,  $2.75  prepaid.  50  lbs.  charges  collect, 
$8.75.  Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Prompt 
delivery.  RELIABLE  PLANT  FARMS. 
Franklin,  Va. 


HONEY  SPECIAL:  10  lb.  pail  clover  chunk 
comb.  $1.60  postpaid.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  12  boxes  fancy  white  comb  $2; 

24  boxes  amber  $3  (express  collect) . 
A.  J.  NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  NICE  light  clover  honey,  postpaid 
into  third  zone:  1.  5-lb.  pail  85c:  2  pails 
$1.60  and  6  pails  $4.  Write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer. 
New  York. 


GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn.  10  pounds  for 
$1  postpaid.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage  made  on  farm.  Three 
pounds  $1.10  postpaid  third  zone.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  ORANGES,  tree  ripe,  $1.15  bu 
basket  F.  O.  B.  W.  D.  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Como,  Fla. 


COMB  HONEY  clover  $3.50;  buckwheat  $3 
case.  L.  F.  HOWDEN,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  60  lb.  can  here,  white 
clover  $4.80;  mixed  clover  $4;  buckwheat 
$3.90;  Fall  flower  $3.60.  Ten  lb.  pail  de¬ 
livered  $1.75;  buckwheat  and  mixed  $1.50. 
Special  prices  on  candied  honey  shipped  in 
cartons.  and  honey  for  re-sale.  RAY 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


AVERY'S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  10 
lbs.  $1.60;  5  lbs.  $1  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY:  Our  best  quality  white 
clover,  60  lbs.  $4.25;  120  lbs.  $8.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Five  pounds  Fall  flowers  70c  post¬ 
paid.  HOMER  MOWER,  R.  1,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


ELDERLY  PEOPLE  welcome.  Spacious, 
comfortable  home.  28  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Excellent  food.  $15  to  $20 
weekly.  Nurse  in  charge.  ADVERTISER 
2879,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Board,  care,  paralyzed  lady,  in 
Christian  nurse’s  private  home  or  rural 
hospital;  reasonable,  permanent.  239  76th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  CHILDREN  or  old  folks  on 
modern  farm  near  Catskill;  loving  care. 
MARY  HADDEN,  Athens,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Apple  wood  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  saw  handles.  HARRY  R. 
HAINES,  Box  119,  Rt.  1,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Monarch  Com  Ear  Crusher  No. 

1,  capacity  12  to  25  bushels.  NEAR'S 
FOOD  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Walking  tractor.  Standard  or 
Viking.  ADVERTISER  2841,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HAMMERMILL  WANTED.  MARVIN  EN- 
SLIN,  Waymart,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Mixed  hay  car  lots  only. 
C.  F.  BURNS,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Buckeye  starting  battery,  750 
capacity.  electric.  AL.  GRANATA, 
Kings  Park,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Wards  Culti-Mower  tractor,  with 
attachments.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Used  hand  operated  root  cutter. 
TWIN  PINE  FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
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Give  Your  Poultry  Profits  an  Extra  Lift  with 

Empire  State. NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


MORE  EGGS  Step  up  CKK  production.  Get 

'  ^earlier-laying  pullets.  Have  less 

death  losses.  Produce  more  pounds  of  meat  with 
less  feed  cost.  It  can  be  done  with  Empire  State 
.New  Hampshires.  We  can  honestly  emphasize 
these  extra  profit  features  without  being  guilty 
MORE  MEAT  mere  Sales  promotion  because 
*  New  Hampshires  have  proven 
themselves  equal  to  the  test  and  Empire  State 
chicks  have  the  geniune  New  Hampshire  quality 
that  have  made  them  America’s  outstanding 
commercial  breed. 

FAST  GROWTH  Empire  State  Hatchery  offers 
■  Mai  wnvu  hi  J(lll  New  Hampshire  chicks 
that  are  easy  to  raise  .  .  .  are  strong  big-bodied 
.  .  .  grow  fast  .  .  .  mature  early.  Just  give 
them  ordinary  care  and  watch  ’em  grow  into 
nice  plump  broilers  and  steady  layers  of  big 
brown  eggs. 

HIGH  LIVABILITY  Tllink  what  it  means  at 

mwn  »-■  »«»*»-» ■  ■  today’s  egg  prices  to  get 
one  extra  egg  per  week  per  bird  and  several 
weeks  gain  in  growth  over  ordinary  flocks. 
Get  Empire  State  New  Hampshires — Get  the 
extra  profits  which  made  this  breed  famous. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
RED-ROCK  CROSS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
LEGHORN-NEW  HAMP 

WINS  $75.00  RAISING 
EMPIRE  STATE  CHICKS 

The  second  highest 
award  in  the  national 
chick  raising  contest 
conducted  by  American 
Poultry  Journal  was  won 
by  our  customer,  Bette 

M.  Williams,  Averill  Park, 

N.  Y.  who  raised  our 
chicks  to  maturity  with 
a  high  livability  record. 
Cockerels  weighed  6  to 
61/2  lbs.  at  less  than  6 
months. 


95%  SEX 
Guaranteed 
PULLETS 
and 


Write  Today 
for  FREE 
Literature 
Bargain  Prices 
Free  Monthly 
Chick  News 


THOUSANDS  HATCHED  WEEKLY  .  .  .  QUICK  SERVICE  EMPIRE  STATE  HATCHERY 

NO  ORDER  TOO  large  ...  no  order  TOO  small  Dept.  52A,  276  Central  Ave.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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MHW*otERS 

"Thor-O-Bred" 

CHICKS  For  Larger 
POULTRY  PROFITS 


This  year,  you  have  a  chance  for 
big  profits.  Be  sure — Get  the  kind 
of  chicks  that  pay.  Put  your  feed 
and  labor  into  a  winning  flock  of 
Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Bred”  chicks. 


FRANK  A.  SCHWEGLER 

OUR  25™ 

ANNIVERSARY 


OUR  SUCCESS 
CAN  BE  YOUR 


Write  Today  for  Our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog— It’s  FREE!  success/ 


Get  the  story  behind  Schwegler’s  chicks  and  how  he  sue- 
ceeded  with  poultry.  The  breeds .  .The  methods  of  selection  Gataiog^ 
. .  The  work  and  struggle  of  a  winner  . .  And  now  what  he 
offers  to  chick  buyers.  Get  details  of  prices  and  guarantee. 

Ail  Schwegler’s  chicks  are  from  pullorufn  tested  breeders. 

SAVE  YOUR  DISCOUNT  "We  have  a  money¬ 
saving  proposition  for  you.  Why  not  save  the  differ • 
ence.  write  today! ! 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  SSWSSSKttS 


•  Our  chicks  grow 
and  make  good  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been 
selectingand  devel¬ 
oping  the  blood¬ 
lines  behind  them 
for  25  years. When 
you  buy  Schweg- 
ler’s  chicks, you  get 
the  benefit  of  our 
improved  breeding 


-argest 


feeding  Farm  inttm 


90,000  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Chicks  Worthy  To  Aid  National  Defense  Program 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  year,  when  profit  opportunities  and 
the  national  need  are  the  greatest  in 
a  quarter  century,  you  must  have 
Chicks  of  absolute  dependability. 


Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  backed  by  31 
years  of  breeding  for  those  Meat  and  Egg 
qualities  now  so  urgently  required. 
Customers  commonly  report  having  — 


It  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  in¬ 
duces  people  to  be  over-credulous 
from  time  to  time  but  a  scheme  that 
out-rivalled  the  famous  “520-Per- 
Cent-Miller”  of  some  years  back, 
has  just  been  unearthed.  Miller 
promised  10  per  cent  a  week  on  the 
money  his  victims  invested  with 
him.  Mrs.  Rose  Cohen,  giving  her 
address  as  105  Herkimer  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  outdid  Miller  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judge.  Mrs.  Cohen 
represented  that  she  had  $30,000,000 
in  gold,  mostly  in  the  form  of  bricks, 
in  Canada.  She  needed  cash  to  pay 
for  the  insurance,  transportation 
costs,  tariff  duty  and  the  wages  of 
a  watchman.  She  was,  however, 
willing  to  share  this  wealth  with 
friends.  One  party  invested  $20,000, 
and  Mrs.  Cohen  gave  her  notes  for 
$2,000,000,  representing  a  profit  of 
10,000  per  cent.  Another  invested 
$10,000  and  received  notes  for  $200,- 
000,  representing  the  return  of  2,000 
per  cent.  Others  made  investments 
in  various  sums  with  the  same 
large  interest  rate  promised  them. 
When  complaints  or  criticism  arose, 
Mrs.  Cohen  quieted  the  complaints 
by  showing  a  check  for  $5,600,000, 
which,  she  said,  represented  the  in¬ 
terest  on  her  gold  hoard.  Finally, 
however,  one  party  who  had  in¬ 
vested  $2,000  complained  to  the 
police  and  Mrs.  Cohen  was  arrested 
and  the  details  came  out.  It  is  said 
that  she  has  taken  about  $100,000 
from  more  than  20  refugees  and 
others  in  this  gold  swindle,  promis¬ 
ing  1,000  per  cent  interest.  She 
interrupted  her  trial  to  plead  guilty 
and  unless  she  makes  substantial 
restitution  to  her  ’victims,  she  will 
get  a  long  prison  sentence.  She  is 
said  to  have  secreted  $100,000  in 
vaults  in  other  cities.  She  is  out  on 
a  $2,500  bail  with  the  opportunity 
to  make  restitution. 

I  received  a  check  for  $17.10  for 
the  38  vaporizers  I  returned.  This 
is  far  from  a  fair  settlement,  but  I 
realize  that  without  your  efforts 
I  would  have  received  nothing. 

New  York  j.  h.  s. 

This  friend  bought  $90  worth  of 
some  articles  on  what  he  understood 
was  a  money-back  guarantee.  He 
found  they  were  not  as  useful  as 
represented  in  all  cases  and  the  loss 
was  more  than  he  felt  he  should 
suffer  under  the  circumstances.  He 
had  sold  the  articles  to  others  and 
when  they  found  them  unsatisfactory 
he  was  obliged  to  refund  their 
money  and  asked  the  manufacturer 
to  make  good  to  him  under  the 
guarantee.  After  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  they  made  the  above  ad¬ 
justment. 

Attention  is  called  to  one  “Jack 
Waldron”  who  is  using  the  name 
“Midwest  Subscription  Agency,”  20 
East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  but 
we  are  advised  no  such  company  can 
be  found  at  that  address.  Also  it  is 
reported  subscriptions  are  being 
solicited  through  the  “Publishers 
Clearing  House,  Inc.,”  with  address 
given  at  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  but  such  a  company  can¬ 
not  be  located.  Publishers  of  the 
magazines  involved  advise  that  they 
have  no  arrangements  with  a  con¬ 
cern  by  this  name.  Please  notify  at 
once  if  these  people  solicit  you. 

On  September  21  1932,  I  ‘bought 
100  shares  of  common  stock,  Fada 
Radio  and  Electric  Corporation. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
this  company?  j.  w.  q. 

New  Jersey 

This  corporation  is  entirely  out  of 
existence  having  made  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors 
in  1934.  The  liquidation  of  its  assets 
did  not  bring  sufficient  to  pay  credi¬ 
tors  five  per  cent  on  their  claims 
and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
provision  for  stockholders. 

I  would  appreciate  it  greatly  if 
you  could  tell  me  if  there  are 
companies  writing  ‘livestock  insur¬ 
ance  in  this  state?  h.  w.  f. 

New  York 

There  are  policies  issued  by  some 
responsible  insurance  companies  on 
livestock.  They  are  confined  mostly 
to  the  death  of  animals  caused  by 
disease,  accidental  injury,  fire  and 
lightning.  The  rates  run  a  little 
high  but  it  is  a  protection. 


I  wrote  to  A.  B.  Wilmot,  Meadow 
Brook  Farm,  East  Thetford,  Vt.,  for 
prices  and  description  of  trained 
cow  dogs  as  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  He  offered  a  grade  Shepherd 
female  worth  $50  for  $25.  I  sent  him 
the  $25  as  I  needed  a  dog  badly.  It 
came  a  week  later  and  was  a  mongrel 
female  called  Dutchy  with  not  a 
trace  of  Shepherd  or  Collie  blood;  it 
was  a  large  yellow  animal,  smooth 
coat,  like  a  Pointer  and  head  re¬ 
sembling  a  Terrier  or  Dane.  With 
the  greatest  coaxing  the  dog  will 
run  up  to  a  cow  and  bark  at  her 
head.  I  wrote  that  I  was  dissatisfied 
and  asked  him  to  take  the  dog  back 
and  refund  my  $25.  He  claims  the  dog 
should  have  been  returned  in  two 
days.  No  one  can  train  a  dog  in  two 
days  and  he  had  kept  me  waiting  a 
week  but  I  wanted  to  be  fair  and 
would  not  have  complained  if  it  had 
been  a  cow  dog.  Will  you  get  him 
to  take  back  this  dog  and  refund  my 
money.  The  dog  is  not  worth  a 
nickel  to  me  w.  o.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thetford  held  the  remittance 
about  a  week  before  making  the 
shipment.  He  states  all  dogs  are 
shipped  on  two  days’  trial  but  he 
also  advised  the  purchaser  that 
“Dutchy”  had  always  worked  with 
another  dog.  This  would  indicate 
that  two  days  were  hardly  a  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  this  dog  at  least.  Two 
days  is  a  custom  and  may  be  a 
fair  trial  period  but  it  is  not  fair 
for  a  dog  sold  as  a  trained  cow  dog 
that  would  not  work  satisfactorily 
alone.  Mr.  Wilmot  insists  that  as 
the  dog  was  not  returned  in  two 
day  no  adjusment  is  called  for,  and 
he  claims  he  had  another  customer 
for  the  dog  during  the  time.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it 
elsewhere.  After  some  corres¬ 
pondence  he  has  returned  one-half 
the  purchase  price.  While  technically 
within  his  right  in  refusal  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  return  of  the  dog  and  re¬ 
fund  the  whole  purchase  price,  we 
feel  Mr.  Wilmot  is  side  stepping  his 
responsibility,  because  the  evidence 
seems  to  show  that  the  dog  did  not 
correspond  with  the  representations. 

Can  you  help  me  collect  a  pay¬ 
ment  due  from  C.  W.  Parkham 
Company  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  I  sent  them  three  small 
orders  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  for 
which  they  paid  in  30  days  instead 
of  10  as  agreed.  They  were  outright 
sales,  not  consignment.  Later.  I 
shipped  them  15  bushels  which  they 
claim  they  put  in  storage  and  would 
remit  when  they  had  paid  for  same. 
I  never  mentioned  storage  to  them. 
Can  you  get  the  payment  for  me? 

New  York  f.  c.  r. 

This  concern  insists  the  shipper 
sent  the  artichokes  unordered  but 
he  received  a  letter  definitely  in¬ 
structing  him  to  ship  by  express  and 
urging  immediate  shipment  as  the 
market  would  be  over  shortly.  There 
was  no  mention  of  storage  but 
Parkham  placed  them  there  and 
later  advised  they  were  keeping  all 
right  and  he  hoped  to  find  a  sale 
for  them.  However  the  shipper  did 
not  receive  the  payment.  Two 
attorneys  made  an  attempt  to  collect 
and  were  unsuccessful. 

Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if 
your  good  paper  can  handle  this 
matter  for  me?  During  February 
1940  I  sold  chickens  to  Mr.  Bruzel,  of 
the  Bruzel  Poultry  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
and  Magellan  Avenues,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  there  remained  a 
balance  of  $17.40.  He  has  repeatedly 
promised  to  pay  this  amount  but 
to  date  it  remains  unsettled.  As  I 
need  this  money  badly,  I  am  trying 
.to  get  some  cooperation  from  you. 
What  would  you  suggest  that  I  do? 

New  Jersey  mrs.  i.  g. 

Bruzel  ignored  all  requests  for 
payment.  The  bill  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  collection  attorney  who 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  contact 
Bruzel.  He  ignored  demands  for  pay¬ 
ment  and  threats  of  suit  and  as  no 
assets  could  be  discovered  the  ac¬ 
count  was  reported  worthless. 

I  All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by 
mail  instead  of  printing  inquiry  and 
answer,  hence  unsigned  letters  re¬ 
ceive  no  consideration.] 


3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks,  and  pullets  in  50%  production  of  24-oz.  eggs  at  6  months 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  Original  Strain  Perfected  through  31  years. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK-RED  BROILER  CROSS  (BARRED)— RED-ROCK  CROSS  (Sex-Linked) 

Sexing  Service  98%  Livability  Save — Get  Early  Order  Discount 


Pullets  or  Cockerels 
of  all  Matings;  95% 
Accuracy  Guaranteed 


First  Four  Weeks,  Guaranteed  on 
Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B 
Chicks.  This  is  your  chick  in¬ 
vestment  insurance. 

Write  today  for  Catalog.  1942  Price  List  and  Early  Order  Discount  Offer 


Allowed  on  all  orders  mailed  before  Feb.  1st. 
Substantial  deductions  from  our  prices,  already 
low  for  such  wonderful  New  England  quality. 


REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


JUNIATA  LE6H0RNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BARRON.  They  are  large  birds  and 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty.  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SEND  FOR  PINE  TOP'S  BIG  CHICK  BOOK 


Don’t  plan  for  ’42  without  latest  breeding  Information  and  money  malt¬ 
ing  facts.  Get  camera  story  of  PINE  TOP’S  great  R.O.P.  trapnest-pedigree 
breeding  methods.  See  why  PINE  TOP  New  Hampshire.  White  Leghorn, 
White  and  Barred  Rock  chicks  have  Intensified  livability,  health,  vigor 
and  egg  laying  ability.  This  big  book  Is  free  to  every  chick  raiser 
who  wants  a  greater  share  in  the  big  poultry  profits  to  be  made  this 
season.  No  obligation  —  just  write. 


jailum-  n  c 


PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.  tSTh, 


W  ENGLAND* 


GREAT  R.  O. 


BREEDING  FARM* 


e’s  Beets, 

To  see  for  yourself 
how  good  Maule’s  seeds 
[are,  get  this  Packet  of  | 

Maule's  Early  Wonder 
Beets— fine  for  table, 
pickling,  canning. We'll 
mail  it  free  with  . 

Maule*  s  Seed  Bookj^ 

—tested,  guaranteed 
seeds.  Send  name,  address  today. 
Henry  Maule,  5SS  Maule  Bldg.,Phila.,Pa. 


jYSTERS  Chesapeake  Bay’s 

TASTY  SALT  WATER  OYSTERS 

Stewing  $2.60  Frying  $2.95 

Per  Gallon  Postpaid. 


LEATHERBURY  BROTHERS 

Shadyside,  -  Maryland 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


EGGS  WANTED 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We  ere  short  of  a  full  supply. 
In  business  114  years.  Send  postal  for  instructive  free 
pamphlet  about  eggs. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

Dept.  A,  164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Uiv©  3Poixltx"y  v/v'  anted 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GKAU  TO 

17  jay  St.  _ New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 
S.  MEYER  A  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwith  St.,  New  York 


HI  i  J  We  are  paying  top  prices  for  burlap 

Wanted  Dags  and  cotton  bags.  Write  for  price  list 
and  shipping  tags.  RIVERSIDE  BAG  &  BURLAP 
CORP..  249  PLYMOUTH  ST.,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


O  .1 _ „  Built-in  Tub.  Basin,  Bow-down  Toilet. 

nainrooms  Complete  with  Chromium  Fittings 
Ileady  to  install  $75.00.  Other  Bargains.  Catalogue  R. 

SCHLOSSMAN,  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double -Weight 
Pro  fessional 


Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Sendee,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL 

deckle 

IDEAL 


PHOTOS  beautifully  finished  wide  border, 
edge,  25c  roll  of  8  and  free  enlargement. 

PHOTOS.  Box  2255.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


NEW  ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS 


Street,  stable  or  cooling  84"x90 

P.  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St., 


"  $2.75  F.  O.  B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


I  Ct,„>l,  IJa.i,  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

Laigc  JlULK  ilcW  Older  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


WANTED — Kohler  &  Delco  light  plants.  State  price, 
model.  SEE  JAY,  327  Yonkers  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


EDISON  batteries  and  lighting  plants.  Guaranteed. 
15  year  life.  Free  literature.  See  Jay  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Ktc. 


28  ACRES  timberland  $575.  614  acres  $260. 

Also  state,  seashore,  highway,  2%  acres 
$435.  10  acres  $675;  easy  monthly  terms. 

SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Chicken  farm,  20  acres,  good 
condition.  Write  ALTON  BALL,  Eden,  Md. 


FARMS  —  In  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties,  Pennsylvania:  you  still  find  the 
best  ones;  more  than  250  listed.  HAUEN- 
STEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


FLORIDA  PLANTATION:  2,347  acres  rich 
fertile  land,  good  elevation,  West  Central 
Florida.  Suitable  cotton,  tobacco  and  other 
crops,  especially  adapted  for  stock  raising. 
Four  miles  street  frontage.  Price  $12  per 
acre.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  ambitious 
farmer.  J.  H.  OWENS,  Madison,  Fla. 


FARMS  FOR  sale:  Free  list,  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


CHICKEN  FARM  wanted  within  100  miles 
from  New  York  City.  BROWNSHIELD, 
1900  Grand  Concourse,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  • —  Man  to  rent  orchard  or  to 
operate  on  shares.  ADVERTISER  2858, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


85-ACRE  DIVERSIFIED  farm,  13  miles  east 
of  Manchester,  N.  H.  On  edge  of  village, 
opportunity  to  create  considerable  income 
from  tourist  trade,  poultry  and  outside 
work  in  nearby  manufacturing  communities. 
11-room  house,  electricity,  100  ft.  well, 
75  ft.  barn,  leanto,  stable,  garage  and  other 
buildings.  $4,000.  Terms.  Free  illustrated 
description.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  140  acre  dairy  farm,  for  par¬ 
ticulars  write  JOHN  E.  LONG.  West¬ 
minister,  Md. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  new  8  room  house  for 
good  farm:  send  details.  H.  JOHANSON, 
174  Pepper  Ridge  Road,  Stamford,  Conn. 


48'A  ACRE  farm  for  sale.  $1,800.  House 
and  buildings  just  remodeled,  new  barn, 
electricity,  good  roads.  A  chance  to  buy 
a  home  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  a  bargain; 
for  description,  write,  ROBERT  RAYNER, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


WANTED  FARM,  30  acres  up.  Some  timber, 
house,  barn,  on  stream  or  lake.  Southern 
New  York  State.  ARMIN  FURRER,  139-22 
87th  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUIPPED  roadstand  and  gas 
station  on  Route  23,  New  Jersey;  priced 
at  $4,500.  WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE,  Box 
105,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  acreage,  retail 
egg  route  in  New  York  City;  500  dozen 
weekly.  ADVERTISER  2877,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MY  143  acre  fertile  soil  stock  farm,  build¬ 
ings  recently  remodeled,  on  improved 
road,  85  miles  from  New  York  City,  25 
miles  from  Philadelphia;  large  barn,  two 
silos,  out  buildings,  13  room  stone  house, 
electric  and  running  water,  everlasting 
water,  artesian  well,  two  springs,  large 
stream;  $16,500.  P.  K.  FISHER,  Souderton, 
Penna. 


WANTED  TO  rent  with  option,  equipped 
chicken  farm;  commuting  New  York  City. 
House  with  improvements.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  2882,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy  for  cash  a  good  produc¬ 
tive  farm,  suitable  for  dairying  of  125  to 
250  acres.  Must  have  electricity  and  be  on 
or  near  a  hard  rpad.  VERNON,  211  Mansion 
St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  rent  or  buy  30-50  cow  dairy 
farm  in  New  Jersey.  Place  must  have 
separate  modern  living  quarters  for  two 
families.  ADVERTISER  2889,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy  or  rent,  poultry  farm 
within  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2894,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  DAIRY  farm  on  shares,  expert 
farmers,  Holland  Dutch.  ADVERTISER 
2895,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE,  sacrifice,  beautifully  located 
established  Adirondack  Summer  resort. 
Furnished,  accommodates  50;  with  poultry 
plant  for  1,200  birds.  ADVERTISER  2898. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


135  FERTILE  acres,  dairy  farm.  35  pasture, 
balance  cultivating,  eight  room  dwelling, 
30  stanchion  cow  barn,  horse  barn,  ma¬ 
chine  shed.  55  miles  to  New  York.  Sacrifice, 
widow  owner.  $6,500,  terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FORECLOSURE  BARAGIN:  30  acres,  dwell¬ 
ing,  barns,  hennery,  electric  available, 
stream,  macadam  highway.  $2,900,  terms. 
O.  S.  JANEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


60  ACRE  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  state 
highway,  10  room  house,  electricity,  bath, 
furnace,  convenient  dairy  barn,  12  stock, 
team,  machinery.  Houses  and  equipment  for 
1,000  poultry.  $5,000,  terms.  Many  others. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


FOR  RENT:  Reasonable,  100  acre  dairy 
farm,  9  miles  from  Albany,  good  county 
road,  high  state  cultivation,  good  buildings, 
stanchions  20  head,  2  good  silos,  never  fail¬ 
ing  stream,  fruit,  new  seeding,  Fall  plow¬ 
ing  done.  Milk  and  regional  markets.  Edu¬ 
cational  facilities  in  Albany  for  man  with 
growing  family.  Bus  service.  Consider  share 
proposition  for  responsible  man.  References. 
ADVERTISER  2904,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


21  ACRE  pine  grove,  large  rustic  home, 
nice  poultry  house,  outbuildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  truck,  gasoline  engine,  tools  included. 
Fall  price,  $5,500.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Greenhouses  with  modern 
dwelling;  good  location.  $20,000  invest¬ 
ment,  sell  less  than  half  to  close  estate. 
ADVERTISER  2905,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  by  owner,  good  income  property; 

pays  12  per  cent  net.  Near  bus,  train  and 
boat  lines.  ADVERTISER  2670,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


FARMER  WANTED:  Young  married  man, 
experienced  orchards,  potatoes,  work 
farm;  near  Freehold,  N.  J.  House  furnished. 
Answer  full  details,  age,  experience,  etc. 
Refer  ADVERTISER  2783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 

for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 

character;  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens;  New  York  State  residents;  between 

18th  and  45th  birthday  and  without 

physical  defect.  Appointments  provisional, 
subject  to  approval  of  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Salary  $54  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  at  the  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  handle  dogs,  who  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  dog  hospital  or  recog¬ 
nized  kennels;  to  work  in  large  dog  and 
cat  hospital.  Salary  $90  a  month.  No  board 
or  room.  ADVERTISER  2819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  Good  clean  baker  for  institution 
in  the  country.  Wood  burning  bake  oven. 
ADVERTISER  2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  Orange  County 
dairy  farm.  Expert  milker  and  tractor 
man.  Wages  $85,  light  and  milk  for  right 
man.  House  with  all  improvements.  PETER 
HAGEN,  Chester,  N.  Y.  Tel.  59-F2. 


WANTED  AT  once,  refined  Christian  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  take  charge  of  dairy 
farm  for  widow.  One  interested  in  good 
home;  $25  month  and  permission  to  raise 
10  cows  on  farm.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
Give  full  information  first  letter.  No  loafers 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  2874,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MOTHERS  HELPER,  high  school  girl,  fond 
of  children:  good  home.  Send  snapshot, 
references.  $30-$40  to  start.  MRS.  E. 
MARZULLO,  75  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  a  good  dry-hand  milker,  and  interested 
in  the  care  and  feeding  of  livestock.  Ex¬ 
cellent  room  and  board  provided  in  real 
New  England  home.  Please  slate  cash 
salary  desired  in  first  letter.  BASSETT 
FARM,  P.  O.  Drawer  469,  Derby,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single,  middleaged,  sober  poul- 
tryman  to  care  for  poultry  for  an  in¬ 
stitution;  boys  help  with  the  work.  Good 
home,  fair  wages.  THE  GILBERT  HOME, 
Winsted,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Farm  boy  to  do  chores  on  a 
farm.  One  who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
Easy  job,  kind  treatment,  good  home, 
warm  room;  $25  month.  W.  A.  JONES, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Preferably  middleaged,  all  year 
job.  No  live  stock,  chickens.  Houseworker, 
good  plain  cook,  handyman,  gardener.  Two 
in  family.  Reply  giving  character  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  salary  expected.  BOX  41, 
Saddle  River,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN,  ACQUAINTED  with  farm  and 
dairy  trade,  to  carry  side-line  of  specialty 
paints  for  nationally  known  Philadelphia 
firm  with  established  business.  Leads 
furnished.  Liberal  commission.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2878,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager  for  modern 
dairy  farm.  One  looking  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  238, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED  GOOD  farmer,  young,  strong, 
capable,  married;  for  dairy,  chickens,  hay, 
grain.  120  acres,  80  pasture  cultivated,  fully 
equipped  stocked.  Located  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Take  complete  charge,  work. 

House,  salary,  share  in  profits.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate.  Dependable,  experienced, 
go  anywhere.  References.  JOHN  CEASRINE, 
25  Suttons  Row,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  HOUSEWORKER,  between  18 
and  40.  No  ironing.  Modern  country  home. 
Two  Christian  adults.  $35  monthly  to  start. 
References  required.  BOX  153,  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  care  for  small 
place  for  rent  and  upkeep.  Garden  and 
poultry.  BOX  1501,  Bristol,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  on  dairy  farm, 
must  be  No.  1  dry-hand  milker,  able  to 
operate  tractor,  hay  loader,  etc.;  handy 
making  repairs.  Willing  worker.  No  liquor 
and  prefer  no  tobacco.  Milk,  living  quarters 
and  wood  furnished.  Reference  and  wages 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2884,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WITH  son  or  equivalent  to  work 
dairy  farm,  Northern  New  Jersey.  Milk 
22  cows,  general  farm  work.  Living  quar¬ 
ters,  four  rooms,  improvements.  Write  de¬ 
tails  fully  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  2885, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS:  20  cow,  hand  milkers,  also  milk 
machine  men,  milk  and  care  for  40  cows. 
$75  per  month  and  board.  FRICK  BROS., 
19  Rodwell  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN.  general  farm  work,  drive 
tractor  and  truck;  good  milker.  Excellent 
board  and  room.  State  wages.  ADVERTISER 
2886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Country  girl  between  16  and 
20  for  housework.  Two  adults,  girl  13, 
boy  10;  no  care  of  children.  All  modern 
improvements.  Suburban  home.  Protestants. 
References.  $25  per  month.  MRS.  J.  M. 
MOSHER,  Elmsford,  N  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm  or  boy  over  16  that  would  like  to 
learn.  FRED  E.  PIMM,  Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  a  reliable  man  to  work 
on  a  commercial  poultry  farm  in 
Connecticut.  $40  a  month  with  room  and 
board.  ADVERTISER  2887,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants  young 
man  who  can  butcher,  buy  livestock  from 
farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful. 
ADVERTISER  2888,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Helpers  on  large  honey  farms. 

Room,  board  and  fair  wages.  Give  height, 
weight.  age  and  references.  SCHULTZ 
HONEY  FARMS,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


WANTED — Cook,  houseworker;  white.  State 
age,  religion.  Two  adults,  two  children, 
age  four  and  seven.  Compact  modern 
house.  $60  month.  Write  E.  B.  DANIELS, 
Box  685,  Darien,  Conn. 


WANTED — Middleaged  woman  or  couple  to 
keep  house  for  elderly  couple.  Good  home 
rather  than  high  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  148, 
Selden,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager,  specializing 
egg  production  large  scale,  thoroughly 
experienced,  college  training.  Wife  assist. 
Modern  living  quarters.  Orange  County, 
New  York.  State  references,  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Handyman  on  poultry  farm,  ex- 
_  perienced,  neat,  clean,  good  health,  no 
liquor.  $40  per  month,  room  and  board. 
State  age.  KOTHER,  R.  No.  2,  Allendale, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Boy  helper  on  dairy  farm,  $15 
per  month  with  advancement,  excellent 
home.  ORRIN  LAUBER,  Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  GIRL  or  young  woman  for 
general  housework  and  plain  cooking,  also 
girl  or  young  woman  for  upstairs  work 
and  help  care  for  two  children,  ages  three 
years  and  eight  months.  Modern  country 
home  and  good  wages.  HENRY  VON  L. 
MEYER,  Jr.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  Woman  for  housework 
and  care  of  child;  man  for  general  out¬ 
side  work.  Modern  unfurnished  house  with 
garage  provided.  Reply  with  full  particu¬ 
lars  including  references  and  wages  required 
to  W.  G.  PEARSON,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER.  YOUNG,  good  home, 
couple,  one  school  child.  SHULMAN,  913 
South  20th  St..  Newark,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  CHRISTIAN  man  wanted  as  helper 
on  commercial  poultry  farm,  Westchester 
County.  Mention  age,  weight,  height,  refer¬ 
ences  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
2899.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  SINGLE  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm,  steady  job;  no  liquor.  State  wages. 
MILTON  SATTERTHWAITE,  Woodside,  Pa. 


TWO  WHITE  men,  middleaged.  no  liquor, 
to  work  in  riding  stable.  $40  a  month, 
room  and  board.  LAKE  SURPRISE  RIDING 
CLUB,  R.  D„  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WHAT  VERMONT  woman  is  interested  in 
learning  to  weave  and  building  up  in¬ 
dustry  who  will  exchange  room  and  board 
for  the  chance?  ADVERTISER  2896,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  to  take  charge  of  a 
modern  poultry  farm,  pleasant  surround¬ 
ings,  attractive  living  quarters  in  mam 
house,  good  salary.  Steady  position.  Wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity.  References  required. 
TRAVITZKY.  West  Cross  St.,  R.  D.  2, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework;  family  of 
four;  capable,  plain  cooking,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  two  young  school  children  for 
business  couple;  only  experienced  with  good 
reference  wishing  permanent  position  apply; 
wages  $60  monthly.  ADVERTISER,  2915 
Williamsbridge  Road,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Mother  and  daughter  or  two 
sisters  to  take  care  of  all  housework,  etc., 
for  couple  with  small  child.  Modern  home, 
Connecticut.  High  school  possible  for  one. 
Comfortable  home  and  use  of  car.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Experienced  white  woman 
for  cooking  and  housework.  Modern  home 
and  equipment.  Own  room.  On  bus  line,  10 
minutes  from  Albany.  Must  like  children. 
$50.  Give  full  details,  age  and  references 
first  letter.  MRS.  HARRY  BATTIN.  Jr., 
Londonville,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  with  refer¬ 
ences.  Nice  environment  good  home.  $35 
monthly.  MRS.  BLY,  310  East  197th  St., 
New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  couple,  care  for  small 
poultry  farm  near  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  State 
experience  and  salary  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  man  for  general  dairy 
farming.  Must  be  good  cow  man;  good 
working  conditions.  Farm  in  northern 
Orange  County  with  mostly  registered 
Jerseys.  ADVERTISER  2902,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


STRONG,  CAPABLE  man  to  work  with 
bees  and  extracted  honey.  Season,  April- 
November.  Give  age,  size,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wages  expected.  Board, 
room  furnishd.  LAVERN  DEPEW,  Auburn, 
New  York. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  care  children; 

own  rooom,  good  salary.  Write  MRS 
KLINE,  641  Carlyle  St.,  Cedarhurst,  L.  I. 


WANTED — A  housekeeper  between  the  age 
of  25  and  35,  non-smoker.  Private  room 
and  bath.  Three  in  family,  on  small  farm. 
$25  monthly.  JOHN  SCHUMACHER. 
Damariscotta,  Maine. 


wdiu  aiienaants,  age  17  to 
50.  wages  $54  per  month  with  board, 
room  and  laundry.  Write  or  apply  in 
person  for  further  information.  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted  by  famous 
restaurant  to  care  for  small  broiler 
plant.  Very  light  chores.  Good  permanent 
home,  your  own  boss.  Private  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  rent  free.  Modest  salary. 
S.  C.  WOOD,  Noank,  Conn. 


MAID  FOR  doctor’s  home,  light  housework. 

Two  adults;  no  cooking,  no  laundry.  15 
South  Third  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  N.  J. 

I  Situations  Wanted 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  private  estate.  Experienced 
handy  man,  drives  car.  STEVE  WAZNAK 
260  Rockaway  Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 


COUPLE  MIDDLEAGED,  wish  position; 

good  cook,  general  houseworker,  gardener, 
carpentry,  general  handyman.  Good  home 
reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  2870 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


seeks  offers,  contacts;  paramount. 
McKAY,  Holliston,  Mass. 


WHO  NEEDS  a  dairyman,  teamster,  trac- 
torman,  repairman;  plumbing,  carpentry, 
painting,  electric,  mechanic.  43  years,  mar¬ 
ried.  11  year  old  boy.  Catholic,  German- 
American,  citizen.  Experience.  11  years  in 
position.  ADVERTISER  2875.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


c,  dui,  id,  rarm-raisea,  will  work 
spare  time  for  good  home;  high  school 
accessible.  Handy  home  helper.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2871,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  past  middleage  gentle¬ 
man,  position  on  small  farm;  few  cows, 
poultry,  etc.;  good  garden  soil,  quite 
modern  conveniences.  Can  furnish  garden 
tractor.  Prefer  New  York  State.  Make 
permanent  home.  Fair  markets.  References. 
ADVERTISER  2873,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


*  icm  ui  uumsneu  nouse, 
exchange  for  caretakers  duties  or  will 
manage  poultry  farm  on  share  basis.  MRS 
HOLBERG,  1913  Wallace  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


FIRST  CLASS  married  farmer,  wants  pc 

sition  on  farm.  Available  Jaunary  lOtl 
Clean,  honest,  reliable,  no  bad  habits.  2 
years  old.  One  child.  Life  experiencec 
understands  all  branches;  capable  of  takin 
full  charge.  State  wages.  ELLSWORT: 
WRIGHT,  Box  603,  Woodsville,  N.  H. 


DAIRY  AND  farm  manager,  high  type 
reliable,  all-around  man  with  years  of 
experience  in  dairy  and  farm  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  knowledge  of  cattle  trading.  Married 
Best  references.  ADVERTISER  2876,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


i  OUNG  EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single, 
wants  position  on  commercial  egg  or 
breeding  farm:  reliable,  good  references. 
ADVERTISER  2881,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN  DESIRES  position.  Single, 
experienced,  sober,  college  trained;  good 
living  conditions  essential.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  AMERICAN,  German  de- 

scent,  sober,  reliable;  wishes  position  as 
bartender,  butler,  chauffeur  or  caretaker. 
References.  Please  state  wages.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  2892,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  29. 


Keep  Crops  Cleaner  with  faster,  more  timely  cultivation. 
Here,  in  a  New  York  potato  field,  is  the  low-priced  1-2 
plow  "VC”  tractor  and  2-row  cultivator  on  Masterframe. 
With  this  money-saving  method  of  mounting,  the  same 
frame  and  lifting  parts  serve  many  implements. 


Gibw  More  on 
Every  Acre 


•••With  Fewer  Hands 


Tractors  Seem  Bigger,  go  faster  with  Case  Cen¬ 
tennial  plows — turn  extra  acres  with  power 
saved  from  landside  friction  by  rudder-action 
rear  wheel.  This  is  the  2-14  size  with  full-2-plow 
"SC”  tractor  in  stone-filled  Eastern  land. 


Non-Stop  Disking  speeds  tillage,  aids  conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  Case  Power  Control  harrow 
angles  and  straightens  on-the-go  at  a  pull  of  trip- 
rope  from  tractor  seat.  Takes  no  time  or  effort  to 
leave  headlands  level,  sod  strips  uncut. 


Centennial, 


3.pj  Rectors  0  Tractor  j 
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Victory  in  this  fight  for  freedom 
will  come  with  power  —  air 
power,  sea  power,  and  land 
power.  Supporting  every  fight¬ 
ing  man,  every  form  of  defense  pro¬ 
duction,  is  your  land  power  —  the 
power  you  use  to  grow  food  crops 
and  feeds  to  make  meat  and  milk. 
How  well  you  do  your  part  depends 
on  your  power  and  machines  .  .  .  and 
how  well  you  use  them. 

In  times  like  these  the  extra  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  Case  trac¬ 
tors  mean  more  food  produced,  more 
manpower  saved.  Every  ounce  of 
effort  you  save  in  starting  or  steer¬ 
ing,  every  second  you  save  in  hitch¬ 
ing  or  turning,  is  time  and  strength 
gained  to  tend  livestock  or  till  your 
fields  better. 

The  long  life  for  which  Case  trac¬ 
tors  are  famous  now  takes  on  new 
meaning.  It  saves  steel  for  ships  and 
shells,  tanks  and  planes.  Only  long 
experience  can  produce  tractors  so 
durable.  Every  Case  tractor  is  backed 


c 


v° 


In  1842  Jerome  I.  Case,  a  youth  from  Os¬ 
wego  County,  N.  Y.,  started  to  build  ma¬ 
chines  for  making  farm  work  easier.  See 
how  a  century  of  experience  offers  machines 
that  are  stronger,  faster  working,  easier  to 
operate  and  longer  lived. 


Hustling  Hay  Down  near  East  Bethany,  N.  Y., 
with  Case  power  mower  on  "VC”  tractor.  Its 
7-foot  cut  and  positive  drive  enable  it  to  handle 
3  acres  an  hour  in  heavy  hay.  Case  also  builds 
a  trailer-type  power  mower. 

by  experience  that  began  50  years 
ago  when  Case  pioneered  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  world’s  first  gas  tractor 
.  .  .  plus  experience  in  building  steam 
farmpower  that  dates  back  more  than 
70  years  .  .  .  plus  100  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  farm  machines. 

If  you  have  a  Case  tractor,  make 
full  use  of  its  speed  and  endurance 
to  make  your  land  more  productive, 
your  manpower  more  effective.  Give 
it  good  care,  to  make  its  long  life 
still  longer.  Take  full  advantage  of 
the  service  your  Case  dealer  main¬ 
tains  for  your  assistance.  If  you  need 
a  new  tractor  or  machines,  he  will  do 
his  best  to  secure  them  for  you. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Final  arrangements  for  their  ex¬ 
hibit  at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg  during  the  week 
of  January  19-23  were  made  by  14 
members  of  the  Keystone  4-H 
Holstein  calf  club  during  a  meeting 
in  the  home  of  Kenneth  and  Robert 
Stottlemyer,  near  Georgetown. 


Quality  and  grading  will  be 
stressed  at  the  tobacco  show  to  be 
held  in  connection  with  the  round¬ 
up  of  Lancaster  County  4-H  to¬ 
bacco  clubs  in  Lancaster  city  on 
January  16.  More  than  100  boys  and 
girls  enrolled  in  the  club  each  grew 
a  half  arce  plot  of  tobacco  at  their 
home  this  year  and  will  compete 
for  more  than  $200  in  cash  prizes 
and  special  awards. 


Lancaster  County  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  this  year  produced  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  crop  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cigar  leaf  tobacco  since  the 
depression  crippled  farm  prices. 
From  a  low  point  of  only  17,220 
acres  and  a  crop  worth  $1,918,640 
in  1934,  Lancaster  growers  strip¬ 
ped  a  crop  for  the  1941  year  which 
is  worth  more  than  $7,000,000. 

The  1941  tobacco  acreage  of 
Lancaster  County  is  put  at  approxi¬ 
mately  35,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
about  3,000  acres  over  the  past  year. 
With  a  forecast  of  an  average  acre 
yield  of  1,460  pounds  for  the  1941 
crop  of  Pennsylvania  cigar  leaf,  the 
present  crop  in  the  sheds  amounts 
to  a  total  of  51,100,000  pounds  and, 
at  last  year’s  prices,  is  worth  $7,- 
185,500.  With  a  per  acre  yield  of 
1,460  pounds  —  1,260  pounds  of 
wrappers  and  200  pounds  of  filler 
leaf — the  gross  return  per  acre 
averages  $205.30  for  the  county 
crop.  This  is  based  on  a  conserva¬ 
tive  average  price  for  last  year’s 
tobacco  —  1,5  Vz  cents  for  wrappers 
and  five  cents  for  fillers,  although 
a  number  of  growers  received  16, 
16V2  and  up  to  17  cents  per  pound 
for  wrapper  leaf  during  the  mar¬ 
keting  season  for  the  1940  crop. 

Tobacco  this  year  should  strip  out 
better  than  the  1940  crop,  most 
agree.  Wildfire  and  rust  which 
plagued  growers  so  often  in  the  past 
were  not  problems  this  year.  In 
fact,  weather  conditions  were  such 
that  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  entirely 
free  of  disease.  Another  factor 
making  for  better  quality  was  the 
excellent  cure  the  leaf  received  in 
the  shed  after  the  harvest.  Periods 
of  muggy  weather  which  induce 
burn,  pole  sweat,  fatty  rib  and 
other  deterioration  of  leaf  while  still 
green  in  the  shed,  were  absent.  The 
dry,  warm  Fall  season,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  shedding  of  both  early 
and  late  cuttings,  was  described  as 
‘ideal  curing’  weather.  A  number  of 
growers  in  scattered  sections  of  the 
county  made  test  samplings  of  their 
1941  crops  and  some  were  ‘ton  to 
the  acre’  reports.  One  grower  in 
Manheim  Township  stripped  two 
acres  and  was  surprised  to  find  his 
crop  averaging  around  two  pounds 
to  the  lath. 


The  extent  to  which  farm  labor 
and  farm  wages  have  been  affected 
since  January  1,  1940,  when  the 
defense  program  began  more  fully 
felt  is  shown  by  records  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  which  a 
progressive  rise  in  wages  is  recorded 
while  the  supply  of  labor  has  been 
steadily  dowrvward.  According  to 
the  reports,  the  monthly  wages  with 
board  on  farms  in  Pennsylvania 
averaged  $25.50.  On  October  1  of 
1941,  that  figure  had  climbed  to 
$34.74.  The  average  monthly  wage 
rate  without  board  on  the  former 
date  was  $40.50  but  on  the  latter 
date  this  figure  had  gone  to  $51.25. 
The  daily  wage  rate  with  board  in¬ 
creased  from  $1.60  to  $2.25  and  the 
average  rate  of  pay  per  day  without 
board  ranged  from  $2.15  to  $2.85. 

Pennsylvania  Fred  Y.  Oren 


Henry  Wilson’s  Skid 
Wiped  Out  a 
Month’s  Milk  Check 


Last  winter  Henry  Wilson  decided  he 
could  save  money  by  not  using  tire 
chains.  He  saved  a  few  dollars  all 
right  but  a  skid  accident  cost  him 
over  $200.  That’s  a  big  month’s  milk 
check  cut  out  of  Henry’s  income. 

“Penny-wise”  doesn’t  pay  when 
snow  covers  the  highways  and  winter 
doubles  driving  accidents.  Protect 
your  car  and  truck.  Put  on  Weed 
American  Bar-  Reinforced  Tire 
Chains  with  these  4  great  features: 
/,  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Links. 
Weedalloy — a  tougher  metal.  3. 
Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks  — 
positive  fastening.  Jf.  Side  Chains 
welded  and  hardened  to  resist  wear. 

These  extra  advantages  of  Weed 
Americans  give  double  the  mileage 
of  safe  driving.  Ask  for  “Weed 
Americans”  by  name.  Made  by 
American  Chain  &  Cable  Com- 


FOR  SAFE  WINTER  DRIVING 


mWEED  AMERICAN 

Bar-Reinforced  TIRE  CHAINS 
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Forests  and 


OST  farmers  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  forests  in  fur¬ 
nishing  useful  products  and 
services.  Among  these  are 
lumber,  other  building  ma¬ 
terials,  forest  by-products,  fish 
and  game,  forage,  and  recreational  uses.  He 
would  be  hard  pressed  without  cheap  build¬ 
ing  materials  for  his  home,  his  barn,  his 
fences,  and  his  mechanical  equipment.  He 
markets  many  of  his  products  in  baskets, 
crates,  boxes,  and  barrels.  He  gets  additional 
income  from  such  by-products  as  maple 
sugar,  nuts,  berries,  and  Christmas  greens. 
He  not  only  gets  fish  and  game  for  his  own 
use  but  he  gets  an  income  from  tourists, 
fishermen,  and  hunters  who  stop  as  over¬ 
night  guests.  More  than  one-half  of  our 
forest  land  is  used  for  grazing  cattle,  sheep, 
and  hogs.  Finally,  not  only  does  the  farmer 
often  get  his  recreation  on  forest  lands  but 
he  often  sells  forest  recreation  to  others  m 
the  renting  of  camping  grounds,  cabins, 
picnic  areas,  bathing  facilities,  and  boating. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  agri¬ 
cultural  life  is  intimately  connected  with 
forest  conservation.  But  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  are  even  more  important  services 
which  the  forest  renders.  I  refer  to  what  is 
usually  called  the  “forest-water  economy.” 

The  forest  is  the  best  soil  cover  to  convert 
surface  drainage  into  underground  seepage. 
Hence  the  forest  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
erosion  by  checking  runoff  and  also  of  regu- 


Photo — Penn.  Dept,  of  Forests  and  Waters 


Scene  in  Childs  State  Forest  Park,  Pike  County, 
Pennsylvania.  A  cool,  shady  pool  in  August  is 
possible  only  if  man  conserves  the  forests  at  the 
headwaters  of  this  stream.  Pennsylvania  and 
ether  states  are  thus  insuring  recreation  and , 
game  fish  for  generations  to  come. 

lating  stream  flow,  thereby  reducing  periods 
of  floods  and  extremely  low  water.  This  com¬ 
plex  relation,  in  one  way  or  another,  affects 
the  flow  of  springs,  wells,  brooks;  the  water 
supply  of  cities  and  village;  the  water  for 
irrigation;  the  steady  flow  of  water  needed 
for  hydro-electric  power,  and  the  navigability 
of  rivers  and  harbors.  The  farmer  who  owns 
lands  in  a  river  valley  knows  only  too  well 
the  damage  caused  by  erosion  and  floods. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  the  full  significance 
of  the  relation  of  forests  to  erosion  and 
water  flow,  unless  we  understand  certain 
fundamental  relations  between  the  various 
parts  of  a  forest  and  the  part  each  plays  in 
the  reception  and  disposition  of  rain  and 
snow.  These  water  relations  are  complex 
largely  because  the  forest  is  a  complex 
organic  structure.  The  leaves,  branches, 
trunk,  and  roots  are  only  a  very  small  part 
of  this  structure.  To  these  we  must  add  the 
undergrowth,  the  fallen  leaves,  the  dead 
debris,  the  decaying  spongy  leaf  mold,  the 
top  humus  soil,  the  inorganic  subsoil,  together 
with  the  bacteria,  fungi,  molds,  green  plants, 
and  animal  organisms  which  are  present  in 
or  near  the  soil.  The  effect  of  all  these  parts 
on  the  reception  and  final  disposition  of  rain 
and  snow  that  is  received,  absolutely  de¬ 
termines  how  much  of  this  precipitation  will 
be  held  back,  how  much  will  run  over  the 
surface,  and  how  much  will  be  fed  slowly 
through  subterranean  channels  to  the  water 
table,  the  springs,  mountain  streams,  and 
rivers. 

Many  are  the  interacting  forces  which  come 
into  play.  Unravelling  these  and  resolving 
them  into  a  number  of  well  known  scientific 


the  Farm  Water  Supply 


Richard  H.  Boerker 

principles  is  not  only  an  interesting  scientific 
problem  but  it  is  also  an  excellent  example 
of  how  science  interprets  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  Nature. 

So  far,  the  forester  has  called  upon  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  meteorology,  geology,  soil 
science,  bacteriology,  and  other  departments 


Photo — U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Thousands  of  reservoirs  are  losing  their  stoarge 
capacity  very  rapidly  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  silt  front  abused  lands  upstream.  Some  in  the 
southeast  have  filled  tip  in  30  years.  This  one 
is  at  Schoolfield,  Virginia. 

of  knowledge  to  help  explain  these  relations. 
The  great  mass  of  European  data  has  been 
generally  substantiated  by  American  scien¬ 
tists.  Scientific  principles  are  the  same  the 
world  over.  As  a  result,  the  average  forester 
has  a  pretty  clear  understanding  of  the 
reasons  why  the  destruction  of  forests  on 
mountain  slopes  visits  its  inexorable  wrath 
upon  the  valleys  below. 

Most  of  these  forest-water  relations  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  scientific 
principles: 

Interception.  —  Forests  intercept  portions 
of  the  precipitation  by  their  leaves,  branches 
and  trunks,  part  of  which  is  evaporated  from 
these  parts  and  prevented  from  reaching  the 
streams,  the  balance  runs  down  the  branches 
and  trunks.  After  leaves  and  branches  are 
thoroughly  wet,  the  mechanical  effect  is  to 
delay  the  movement  of  the  water  towards 
the  forest  floor  and  soil  and  hence,  into  the 
mountain  streams.  The  amount  thus  inter¬ 
cepted  varies  from  13  per  Cent  for  a  deciduous 
forest  to  39  per  cent  for  a  spruce  forest.  Also, 
it  is  larger  in  light  rains  than  in  heavy. 

The  interception  of  snow  has  received 
special  attention  because  usually  more  of  it 
will  stick  to  the  trees.  A  birch  stand  about 
75  years  old  will  retain  about  5  per  cent 


Photo — U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 


Contour  strip  cropping  on  a  23  per  cent  slope. 
Strips  have  an  average  width  of  60  feet  with  the 
top  of  each  corn  strip  exactly  on  the  contour. 
Rotation  used  is  corn-wheat-alfalfa.  No  chance 
for  soil  erosion  here.  Marshall  County, 
West  Virginia. 

while  a  dense  stand  of  spruce  will  retain  as 
much  as  55  per  cent.  As  this  snow  melts,  the 
water  runs  slowly  down  the  branches  and 
trunks  and  is  very  slowly  fed  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams. 

Evaporation  and  Sublimation.  —  Forests 
reduce  the  melting  and  sublimation  (chang¬ 
ing  snow  directly  into  water  vapor)  of  snow 
under  them  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  forest  floor  and  the  soil,  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  wind  and  sunlight  from  reaching 
them,  thus  not  only  conserving  the  snow  but 
also  holding  back  a  considerable  amount  of 


water  in  the  forest  soil.  Observations  in 
Europe  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
show  that  snow  disappears  from  one  to  seven 
weeks  earlier  on  bare  slopes  than  under  the 
forest  cover,  this  being  governed  largely  by 
the  age  and  the  density  of  the  stand. 

A  large  part  of  the  precipitation  of  our 
mountains  comes  in  the  form  of  snow,  which 
in  some  of  our  high  Western  mountains  lies 
often  until  June  and  July.  By  delaying  the 
melt  of  these  snow  remnants,  the  forests  of  I 
the  West  perform  an  important  service  in  | 
storing  water  to  be  used  for  irrigation  during  I 
the  dry  Summer  months. 

Lower  air  temperatures,  lower  soil  temper-  I 
atures,  increased  humidity  of  the  air,  and  re¬ 
duced  wind  movements  in  the  forest  reduce 
evaporation  of  moisture  to  only  a  fraction  of 
what  it  is  on  bare  fields.  European  and 
American  investigations  show  that  for  water 
surfaces  evaporation  is  only  about  40  per 
cent  as  great  inside  the  forest  as  it  is  outside. 
Data  for  evaporation  from  soil  surfaces,  how¬ 
ever,  show  an  even  greater  difference  be¬ 
cause  these  evaporate  only  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  amount  evaporated  on  a  similar  soil 
in  the  open.  Since  a  bare  soil  under  average 
conditions  evaporates  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  annual  rainfall,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ' 
forest  soil  with  leaf  litter  evaporates  only 
7.5  per  cent  of  the  annual  precipitation.  Thus 
in  a  region  that  has  a  rainfall  of  40  inches  a 
year,  20  inches  of  it  would  be  lost  on  a  bare 
soil  by  evaporation;  while  under  a  forest 


Photo — N.  Y.  State  Conservation  Department 

Every  farmer  has  a  few  odd  acres  on  his  farm 
which  should  be  growing  a  crop  of  trees.  Rough,  i 
hilly  land  should  be  used.  He  will  harvest  not  f 
only  shade,  wildlife  cover,  soil  protection  but  ;] 
also  a  good  crop  of  wood.  Maybe  the  planted  i 
forest  will  also  protect  his  springs  and  wells. 
This  plantation  is  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


cover  with  leaf  litter,  only  about  6  inches 
would  be  thus  lost.  This  great  saving  of 
water  by  a  forest  cover  helps  to  explain  why 
streams  originating  in  mountain  forests  have 
a  more  or  less  steady  flow  all  year  long  and 
why  farms  in  a  well  forested  region  usually 
have  an  abundant  water  supply. 

Soil  Packing.  —  By  intercepting  the  rain, 
the  leaves,  branches,  twigs  and  trunks  of  the 
forest  reduce  its  pelting  force  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  the  soil  from  becoming  hard  and  packed, 
resulting  in  greater  absorption  and  less  sur¬ 
face  run-off.  Most  of  us  who  take  care  of 
small  garden  plots  are  familiar  with  the  pack¬ 
ing  force  of  a  driving  rain,  especially  if  our 
gardens  are  on  soils  that  have  an  admixture 
of  clay  in  them.  Following  a  rainstorm  it 
is  necessary  to  again  cultivate  the  soil,  that 
is,  form  a  mulch  which  will  check  evaporation. 
In  forest  openings  the  soil  is  thus  packed 
harder  by  each  succeeding  rainstorm.  If  the 
slope  is  considerable,  most  of  the  rain  will 
run  off  the  surface.  Under  the  forest  the 
water  falls  more  quietly  and  gently  on  a  soil 
which  is  not  packed  but  which  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  leaf  litter  -which  keeps  it 
loose  and  porous  and  makes  it  permeable  to 
the  rain  water. 

Insulation.  —  On  account  of  the  insulating- 
effect  of  the  forest  cover  and  the  forest  floor, 
the  soil  in  the  forest  is  less  likely  to  freeze 
than  it  is  in  the  open  fields;  at  any  rate  it 
does  not  freeze  so  deeply  nor  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time.  This  has  the  effect  of  in¬ 
creasing  absorption  of  water  and  decreasing 
run-eff  in  the  forest. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Crop  Insurance 

What  will  1942  bring  the  farmer?  If  he 
sows  good  clean  weed  free  seed,  he  has  taken 
one  of  the  essential  steps  to  insure  a  good 
crop.  If  he  sows  impure  seed,  he  is  sure  to 
have  plenty  of  weeds.  If  he  sows  seed  of 
unknown  quality,  he  is  gambling  on  the  out¬ 
come  and  it  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  the  bad. 

The  folly  of  purchasing  inferior  seed  was 
clearly  demonstrated  on  an  Indiana  farm  a 
few  years  ago.  This  farmer  purchased  “bar¬ 
gain  seed.”  At  that  time  red  clover  seed  of 
good  quality  was  selling  for  approximately 
$14  per  bushel.  He  paid  $6.80  per  bushel  for 
red  clover  seed  from  an  unreliable  source. 
An  inspection  of  the  20-acre  field  which  had 
been  sown  with  the  bargain  seed  revealed 
not  only  a  poor  stand  of  clover  but  a  lot  of 
dodder.  The  infestation  of  dodder  was  so 
heavy  that  the  entire  field  had  to  be  plowed 
and  the  crop  destroyed.  A  test  made  later 
of  that  same  lot  of  seed  found  a  germination 
of  65  per  cent  and  a  purity  of  28,  including 
dodder  at  the  rate  of  160  seeds  per  pound. 

Another  Indiana  farmer  made  the  mistake 
of  purchasing  southern  grown  alfalfa  seed 
of  unknown  quality.  The  seed  was  infested 
with  Johnson  grass,  a  weed  unknown  to  that 
community  at  the  time.  As  a  result  of  plant¬ 
ing  this  seed,  the  entire  farm  and  many 
neighboring  fields  have  become  infested  with 
what  is  considered  the  most  serious  weed  in 
that  part  of  the  state. 

Recent  legislation  governing  the  sale  of 
seed  is  of  great  help  to  the  farmer.  Most 
states  have  enacted  seed  laws.  The  type  of 
law  varies  somewhat  in  the  various  states. 
The  most  common  type  of  law  is  the  one  re¬ 
quiring  the  labeling  of  all  agricultural  seeds 
offered  for  sale.  The  label  gives  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  in  selecting  seeds,  includ¬ 
ing  kind  and  variety  of  seed,  purity, 
germination,  origin  of  the  seed,  and  kind  and 
number  of  noxious  weed  seeds  per  pound 
or  ounce  of  crop  seed. 

Some  of  the  newer  laws  are  more  drastic. 
In  Indiana  a  law  effective  January  1,  1942, 
names  20  weeds  as  noxious.  It  further  divides 
them  into  “primary”  noxious  weeds  and 
“secondary”  noxious  weeds.  Such  serious 
weed  as  Canada  thistle,  quack  grass,  wild 
garlic,  Johnson  grass,  field  bindweed,  and 
perennial  sowthistle  are  “primary.”  Those 
classified  as  “secondary”  noxious  weeds  are 
bitter  winter  cress,  bracted  plantain,  buck- 
horn,  common  plantain,  corn  cockle,  curled 
dock,  dodder,  field  peppergrass,  horsenettle, 
mustard,  oxeye  daisy,  red  sorrel,  and  wild 
carrot. 

In  addition  to  causing  seed  to  be  labeled, 
the  new  Indiana  law  prohibits  the  sale  of 
seed  for  seeding  purposes  that  contain  any 
of  the  “primary”  noxious  weed  seeds.  Seed 
containing  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  “secondary”  noxious  weed  seeds  or 
more  than  three  per  cent  of  any  weed  seeds 
is  also  prohibited  for  sale. 

The  recent  “Federal  Seed  Act,”  passed 
August,  1939,  further  protects  the  seed  pur¬ 
chaser.  The  act  regulates  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  seeds.  It  requires  the 
labeling  of  seeds  i  n  interstate  commerce, 
prevents  misrepresentation,  and  requires  cer¬ 
tain  standards  with 
respect  to  imported 
seeds.  The  Federal 
law  prohibits  the 
importation  of  seeds 
adulterated  or  unfit 
for  seeding  purposes. 

Seeds  considered  un¬ 
fit  for  seeding  pur¬ 
poses  are  those  con¬ 
taining  more  than 
two  per  centum  by 
weight  of  weed  seeds 
or  that  do  not  con¬ 
tain  75  per  centum 
of  pure  live  seeds. 

Seeds  the  size  of 
clover,  alfalfa,  flax, 
and  bluegrass  shall 
not  contain  in  excess 
of  one  noxious  weed 
seed  per  ten  grams. 


One  noxious  weed  seed  in  25  grams  is  per-  '  cannot  be  overstressed.  Pruning,  for  the  sake 
mitted  in  Sudan  grass  seed  or  any  kind9  of  of  pruning,  should  be  minimized.  There  should 
seed  of  that  size,  while  only  one  noxious  weed  be  a  reason  for  making  every  cut.  This  is 
seed  per  one  hundred  grams  is  permitted  in  simply  good  old-fashioned  common  sense, 
seeds  of  the  size  of  wheat,  oats,  and  vetch.  However,  sometimes  a  pruning  tool  is  used 
The  weeds  specified  as  noxious  under  the  act  with  due  consideration  being  given  concern- 
are  perennial  peppergrass,  white  top,  Canada  ing  the  need  for  every  cut  made,  and  still 
thistle,  dodder,  quack  grass,  Johnson  grass,  such  pruning  may  be  unsound.  Here  is  where 
field  bindweed,  Russian  knapweed,  perennial  differences  of  opinion  cause  variable  pruning 
sowthistle,  and  leafy  spurge.  practices,  and  here  is  where  certain  funda- 

Farmers  are  also  protected  from  foreign  mentals  of  pruning  need  to  be  stressed, 
grown  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  that  has  Pruning  is  a  dwarfing  process.  Despite  the 
been  found  to  be  unadapted.  Such  seed  is  often  startling  and  immediate  growth  re¬ 
required  by  law  to  be  stained  in  order  that  sponse  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pruning  operation, 
the  purchaser  may  be  aware  of  its  origin,  such  growth  does  not  compensate  for  the 
Seed  that  has  been  found  unadapted  or  of  wood  removed  plus  the  growth  that  would 
unknown  origin  is  stained  red.  Canadian  seed  normally  be  produced  in  that  area.  Further  - 
is  stained  violet  while  seed  of  alfalfa  and  red  more,  top  pruning  reduces  total  root  growth, 
clover  from  other  countries  is  stained  green,  and  continued  heavy  cutting  may  reduce  rate 
Legislation  regulating  the  sale  of  agri-  of  root  growth  markedly.  Many  carefully 
cultural  seeds  can  be  of  great  help  to  farmers,  conducted  tests  have  shown  that  growth  of 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  most  unpruned  trees  exceeds  that  of  pruned  trees, 
laws  do  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  inferior  seeds.  The  difference  increases  with  increasing 
They  merely  protect  the  seed  purchaser  who  severity  of  pruning.  Lightly  pruned  trees 
reads  the  label  and  selects  seed  on  a  quality  are  only  slightly  dwarfed., 
basis.  Beware  of  the  so-called  “bargain  seed”  it  has  been  said  that  most  pruning  is  done 
and  purchase  on  quality  rather  than  on  price,  to  correct  the  mischief  brought  about  by 

previous  pruning.  This  idea  has  grown  up 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  severe 
pruning  practices.  It  is  a  common  observa¬ 
tion  that  drastic  cutting  back  initiates  the 
growth  of  water  sprouts  which  may  attain 
considerable  length  in  one  season.  Such  a 


Oliver  C.  Lee 


Pruning  Bearing  Apple  Trees 


This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  grow¬ 
ers  are  thinking  about  pruning.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  and  probably  will  be  a  perennial  development  almost  guarantees  the  necessity 
chore  in  this  business  of  orcharding.  Pruning  for  subsequent  thinning  out  and  further  cut¬ 
is  a  by-word  among  growers  everywhere  who  ting  back.  This  pruning  to  counteract  un¬ 
know  that  it  is  a  requisite  of  good  manage-  desirable  growth  caused  by  previous  pruning 
ment.  Yet  there  is  little  unanimity  of  is  done  rather  commonly.  Usually,  if  proper 
opinion  on  how  or  why  it  should  be  done,  pruning  is  practiced  from  the  beginning,  the 
Furthermore,  results  of  research  on  pruning  drastic  measures  which  bring  about  such  a 
have  not  illuminated  the  picture  clearly  and  condition  never  have  to  be  taken.  This  as- 
completely.  It  is  true,  though,  that  some  sumes  that  fertilization  should  be  depended 
pruning  practices  have  been  shown  to  have  upon  to  maintain  vigor  rather  than  pruning 
no  scientific  basis.  Handed  down  through  itself. 

several  generations,  certain  ideas  have  been  it  seems  that  an  annual  thinning  out  comes 
crystallized  into  a  so-called  art  of  pruning,  closer  to  the  ideal  method  of  pruning  for 
although  we  usually  think  of  pruning  as  an  bearing  trees  than  most  other  procedures, 
orchard  practice.  Gourley  and  Howlett  in  it  js  not  drastic,  yet  it  is  effective.  It  causes 
Modern  Fruit  Production  define  pruning  as  no  major  upsets  in  the  tree  physiology,  such 
.  .  ..  the  art  and  science  of  cutting  away  as  suckering,  and  it  interferes  with  the 
a  portion  of  the  plant  to  improve  the  shape,  natural  growth  and  fruiting  of  trees  as  little 
to  influence  its  growth,  flowering,  and  fruit-  as  could  be  expected.'  When  done  annually, 
fulness,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pro-  very  little  drastic  pruning  is  ever  necessary, 
duct,  or  to  injury-  Weak  or  thin  wood,  branches  which  grow 

Such  a  definition  places  much  significance  downward,  spindly,  shaded  limbs  are  re- 
on  pruning  and  lightly  so.  Proper  pruning  moved.  All  such  wood  produces  predominately 

undersized  and  low  grade  fruit.  Weak  crotches 
are  corrected  early.  Excessive  branches  and 
undesirably  located  limbs  are  removed  while 
the  growths  are  still  young.  Such  removal  is 
thus  hardly  noticed  and  does  not  upset  the 
physiology  of  the  tree.  This  method  of 
pruning  eliminates  the  necessity  of  frequent 
cutting  back  of  branches  which  may  be 
followed  by  undesirable  growth  of  water 
sprouts.  In  the  Thin- Wood  Method  of  prun¬ 
ing  as  advocated  in  Michigan,  only  thin  wood 
is  removed.  Thick-diameter,  productive  wood 
is  left  alone,  no  matter  where  it  is  and  no 
matter  how  dense  a  growth  it  makes.  This 
means  that  wood  is  removed  largely  from 
the  lower  and  inner  portions  of  the  tree.  The 
upper  half  and  especially  the  top  of  a  tree 
have  been  found  to  produce  the  most  and 
the  best  apples.  Hence,  why  remove  already 

productive  wood  in 
order  to  invigorate 
unproductive  wood? 

Pruning  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem. 
General  rules  can  be 
formulated,  but  each 
tree  presents  its  own 
peculiarities.  A  n 
understanding  of  the 
real  reasons  for 
pruning  will  go  a 
long  way  in  shaping 
a  practical  policy. 
Two  rules  are  of 
paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  Be  sure  there 
is  a  reason  for 
making  a  cut  and 
be  sure  that  reason 
is  sound. 

L.  SOUTHWICK. 


Burpee’s  Selections  for  the  1942  Garden 

Left :  Yellow  Cosmos  about  2y2  inches  across.  Top  center :  Orange  Fluffy  Calendula  has 
large  semi-double  flowers,  3V2  inches  across.  Center:  Scabiosa  Midnight,  a  new  semi-tall 
double  annual  with  flowers  of  deep,  dark  m  aroon  with  white  pistols.  Above :  Annual 
Gaillardia  Sunshine,  blooming  from  mid-Summer  until  very  late  Fall.  Right :  Super 
Giant  Zinnias  with  flowers  5x/2  to  6  inches  across  and  with  a  wide  diversity  of  flower  form. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT  ESCORT 
WAGON 

WE  have  been  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  a  limited  supply  of 
these  Escort  Wagons  from  the 
Government  Surplus  Supply. 

They  make  a  dandy  utility  Farm 
Wagon.  Perfect  condition,  never 
used — shipped  knocked  down — 
uncrated.  Just  as  delivered  to 
U.  S.  Government. 

Sold  With  Money- 
Back  Guarantee 

OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFE  TIME! 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 
PRICE  COMPLETE 
AS  SHOWN  IN  PHOTO 

DESCRIPTION:  Body— 10  ft.  long— 3  ft.  4  in.  wide— 1  ft.  9  in.  deep.  Side  head  and  tail  board: 
vellow  poplar.  Running  gear,  tongue:  oak  or  hickory.  Double-trees,  single-trees  (oval) :  hickory. 
Stay  chains  lead  bar,  front  axle  bed,  brakes  (ratchet  type) ;  axles  2  in.  square.  Front  wheels 

4  "  Re;r’;vheeV4  r  NATIONAL  ELECTRIC  TOOL  CO- 

gold  separate.  Ask  for  Dept.  B-2,  1915  South  State  St„ 

Chicago,  Illinois 


with  tongue,  double-trees  and  single  trees. 
F.O.B.  HARRISBURG,  PA.  Shipping  weight 
1,900  lbs.  Takes  3rd  class  freight  rate.  Ship¬ 
ped  knocked  down,  uncrated.  SPECIAL  PRICE 
IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


Harris  Perfected 
Strain  Snowball 
Cauliflower 


•HARRIS  SUDS 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 


SWEET  CORN 
MUSKMELONS 


PEPPERS  SQUASH 
TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 


Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short..  Our  early  high  yielding 
strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  Today  and  order 
direct  from  our  Seed  Farms! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  I88t 

1942  catalog  nowAPach] _ 


More  vegetable  gardens 
will  be  planted  this  spring; 
our  Country  urges  it.  Here 
are  ten  of  Burpee’s  best 
vegetablesataspecial  price 
—cut  out  and  mail  today: 

Beet,  Good-For-All 
_ Carrot,  Goldinhart 

□  Cucumber,  Black  Diamond 

□  Cabbage,  Charleston  Wakefield 

O  Turnip,  Purple  Top  White  Globe 

□  Squash,  Giant  Straightneck 

D  Onion,  Southport  Yellow  Globe 

□  Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids 

□  Radish,  Scarlet  Globe 

□  Tomato,  Mtfrglobe 
ALL  lO  PACKETS  FOR  2Sc 


590  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 

□  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  3  Pkts.  Seeds  marked  above. 
O  Enclosed  is  2&C.  Send  all  10  Pkte.  Veg.  Seeds. 


a 

a  Nam  . . . . . . 

■ 

a 

•  Address . . . 

H  Semi  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog 


a 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners, Suburbanites,  Florists, 

Truckers  ,N  urserymen.FruitGrowers 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


AMERICA’S  COOK  BOOK 

Compiled  By . 

The  Home  Institute  of 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

lOOO  Pages  50  Illustrations 

Covering  the  entire  field  of  the  house¬ 
hold  with  chapters  on :  Meal  Planning. 
Cookery  Methods.  Fruits.  Cereals, 
Eggs,  Milk  and  Cheese.  Breads.  Bev¬ 
erages.  Appetizers.  Soups.  Meats. 
Poultry.  Game.  Fish.  Sauces.  Stuf¬ 
fings,  Dumplings.  Relishes.  Macaroni, 
Noodles  and  Rice.  Vegetables.  Salads 
and  Dressings.  Cakes,  Cookies,  Pas¬ 
tries,  Pies.  Frostings,  Fillings  and 
Sauces.  Desserts.  Sandwiches.  Con¬ 
fections.  Nuts.  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing.  Menus.  Purchasing  Guide. 

Price  $2.50 

Plus  3  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Want  a  OOBN  tbit - 

YIELDS  MORE 

EarComjnd  Silage 

Then  Profit  by  the  Great  Success 
thousands  are  having  with 

Funk  G  Hybrids 

Lf. GREGORY,  DELAWARE  C0..H.Y..  Writes- 

it  YourG  Hybrid  yielded  very  success¬ 
ful//.  This  I  oca  t/on  /s  very  windy  and 
the  Hybrid  stood  up  where  other  corn 
blowdown  and  tangled bad/y.. 


Read  the  farmers'  own  stories.  8 
pages  of  illustrated  facts.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

cjloffman’s 

47  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  4,  LANDISVILLE 
(Lancaster  Co.)  PA. 


20th.  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER  $1.00  PREPAID 

100  medium  size  and  100  Gladiolus  Bulblets.  All 
Colors.  Big  Value.  1942  Price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


Forests  and  the  Farm 
Water  Supply 

(Continued,  from  Page  35) 

In  our'  northern  states  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  high  mountains,  the 
ground  is  still  frozen  in  open  fields 
and  clearings  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  in  early  Spring.  In  a  pro¬ 
longed  thaw  the  sun  strikes  the 
snow  directly,  especially  on  south¬ 
ern  exposures,  causing  it  to  melt 
rapidly  and  run  off,  even  on  the 
more  gentle  slopes,  in  great  quanti¬ 
ties.  During  the  night,  freezing 
temperatures  are  apt  to  coat  the  open 
fields  with  a  glare  of  ice  over  which 
the  snow  water  runs  off  as  though 
from  a  gable  roof  when  thawing  re¬ 
sumes  the  next  day. 

Conditions  under  the  forest  cover 
are  radically  different.  To  begin 
with,  the  forest  soil  is  warmer  than 
the  soil  in  the  open  and  hence  less 
likely  to  be  frozen,  because  the 
trees  protect  it  from  radiating  its 
heat,  because  of  the  insulating  effect 
of  the  forest  litter  which  itself  is 
a  poor  conductor  of  heat  and  thus 
prevents  the  soil  from  cooling  off, 
and  because  of  the  protecting  blan¬ 
ket  of  snow  under  the  trees.  Thus 
the  soil  underneath  is  either  not 
frozen  at  all,  freezes  much  later  in 
Winter,  or  to  a  much  less  depth  than 
in  open  fields.  It  is  very  apt  to 
thaw  out  earlier  in  Spring,  per¬ 
mitting  underground  seepage  to  feed 
the  springs  and  streams,  while  open 
ground  is  still  frozen  hard.  Its  un¬ 
frozen  condition  might  even  cause 
it  to  feed  underground  water  slowly 
to  streams  all  Winter.  All  these 
hydrological  conditions  are  well  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  ever  green  and  mixed 
forests  of  our  northeastern  states. 

Colloidal  Binding.  —  The  forest 
cover  and  forest  floor  protect  the 
soil  from  physical  deterioration 
caused  by  the  sun  and  wind  and  this 
protection  increases  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  soil  and  consequently 
reduces  run-off  and  erosion.  Every 
farmer  knows  the  importance  of 
humus  in  crop  soils  for  maintaining 
its  physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Humic  colloids  greatly  add  to  the 
water  holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
and  also  give  to  the  soil  its  loose, 
porous,  crumb-like  structure.  They 
have  a  gelatinous  consistency  when 
wet  but  are  powdery  when  dry;. 
They  bind  the  soil  particles  together 
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when  moist  but  allow  them  to  dis¬ 
perse  freely  when  dry  and  thus  start 
erosion.  The  opening  of  the  forest 
cover  by  fire,  excessive  cutting,  and 
over-grazing  allows  sun  and  wind 
to  dry  out  the  soil,  enabling  water 
and  wind  to  tear  loose  the  individ¬ 
ual  inorganic  soil  particles.  Since 
most  forests  are  on  slopes,  this 
colloidal  binding  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  to  stop  erosional 
forces.  A  good  stand  of  forest  builds 
up  the  humus  content  of  the  soil 
constantly  by  the  addition  of  the 
yearly  fall  of  leaves. 

Flocculation.  —  Organic  matter 
imparts  a  flaky,  crumb-like  struc^- 
ture  to  the  soil  quite  independent 
of  the  binding  action  of  the  colloids 
just  described.  The  former  changes 
the  physical  character  of  the  soil 
while  the  latter  change  its  chemical 
properties.  This  is  more  true  in  im¬ 
permeable  soils  like  clay  than  in 
permeable  soils  like  sand.  Heavy, 
sticky  clay  is  very  resistant  to 
percolation;  when  mixed  with 
humus,  however,  it  becomes  loose 
and  porous,  permitting  percolataion 
and  reducing  run-off.  A  good  effect 
is  also  to  be  noted  in  sandy  soils. 
Humus  tends  to  bind  these  soils  to¬ 
gether  and  thereby  prevents  too 
rapid  percolation  to  the  warrrl  table. 
Thus  underground  seepage  reaches 
the  streams  more  slowly. 

Mechanical  Resistance.  —  Ac¬ 
cumulated  snow,  litter,  humus,  dead 
branches,  decaying  stumps,  and 
other  debris  on  the  forest  floor  offer 
mechanical  resistance  to  surface 
run-off,  thereby  increasing  absorp¬ 
tion  and  percolation  and  reducing 
run-off  and  erosion.  Aside  from  the 
absorptive  power  of  snow  and  forest 
debris,  this  material  also  exerts 
some  effect  in  delaying  surface  run¬ 
off  by  reducing  the  velocity  and  the 
carrying  power  of  surface  water. 
Every  mechanical  obstruction  on  a 
slope  which  can  delay  the  rain¬ 
drop’s  journey  to  the  streams  means 
just  so  much  more  chance  for  the 
water  to  be  absorbed  or  for  it  to 
find  a  more  circuitous  route  to  the 
rills  and  rivulets  which  join  to  form 
our  larger  streams.  This  of  course 
delays  the  critical  high  water  stages 
of  the  large  rivers  and  would  during 
a  prolonged  downpour  give  the 
valley  populations  more  time  to 
evacuate  areas  threatened  with 
floods.  (Continued  Next  Week) 


At  Meetings  of  Vegetable 
and  Potato  Growers 

Fred  S.  Johnston  of  Pennellville 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
in  Rochester.  He  succeeds  Henry 
Marquart  of  Orchard  Park  who  re¬ 
tired  after  serving  five  years  in  the 
office.  The  Empire  State  Potato 
Club,  meeting  simultaneously,  elect¬ 
ed  William  Hodnett  of  Fillmore, 
president  to  succeed  Harold  J. 
Simonson  of  Glen  Head. 

The  growers  elected  Walter  Head, 
of  Rochester  first  vice-president  and 
the  following  other  officers:  Vice- 
presidents,  Peter  V.  Ulrich.  Schenec¬ 
tady;  A.  H.  Garnish,  Elba;  Fred 
Mialke,  Schenectady;  Joseph  M. 
Panebiance,  Canastota;  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  L.  Tapley,  Gen¬ 
eva;  assistant  secretary-treasurer, 
W.  D.  Enzie,  Geneva. 

At  the  Potato  Club  meeting, 
Favor  Smith  of  Lake  Placid,  was 
named  to  succeed  Hodnett  as  vice- 
president,  and  Morris  F.  Butts, 
Sodus,  was  re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer.  Norman  Reading,  West 
Falls;  Carl  Youngs,  Riverhead,  and 
Butts  were  elected  directors  and 
Alonzo  Allen,  Waterville,  was  re¬ 
elected. 

Assurance  that  New  York  State’s 
vegetable  growers  will  meet  de¬ 
mands  for  increased  production  in 
spite  of  labor  scarcity  and  other  war- 
produced  handicaps  were  given  at 
the  meeting.  The  following  steps 
were  outlined  to  meet  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  request  for  a  10  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  production  to  satisfy  the 
food  demands  of  a  world  at  war. 

1.  Training  and  employment  of 
inexperienced  help,  plus  “our  own 
two  hands. 

2.  More  efficient  planning;  Get 
your  tools  in  shape  and  your  seeds 
ready  —  don’t  leave  anything  until 
next  Summer  that  you  can  do  today. 

3.  We  wil  have  to  stick  together, 
purchase  costly  farm  equipment 
jointly,  exchange  help  and  operate 


through  our  organizations  in  dealing 
with  governnment  agencies. 

4.  Farm  your  land  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  buy  good  seeds, 
use  your  help  to  better  advantage, 
support  your  farm  organizations, 
work  with  your  Government,  sub¬ 
merge  individual  interests  so  that 
each  and  everyone  of  us  gives  his 
best  to  the  end  of  winning  this  war. 

P.  B.  O 
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Horticultural  Notes 

■  ■■--  By  H.  B.  Tukey  : 


Californians  consume  18  pounds 
of  avocados  per  person  each  year, 
compared  with  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  per  capita  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  It  is  this  impressive  dis¬ 
parity  that  makes  avocado  growers 
alert  to  the  possibilities  of  their  pro¬ 
duct  and  which  makes  many  fore¬ 
casters  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  next 
new  horticultural  crop  for  develop¬ 
ment. 

S-:  Hi  $  H* 

According  to  Smock  of  Cornell, 
any  horticultural  practice  which  in¬ 
creases  the  osmotic  concentration 
of  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruit  also  increases  the  liklihood  of 
bitter  pit  in  apples.  For  example, 
the  application  of  nitrogenous  fer¬ 
tilizers  to  trees  with  low  nitrogen 
content  during  the  growing  season, 
the  ringing  of  limbs  after  bloom, 
the  heavy  thinning  of  fruit,  the 
shading  of  limbs,  all  increase  the 
osmotic  concentration  of  the  leaves 
more  than  they  do  of  the  fruit,  and 
so  the  fruit  becomes  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  bitter  pit.  On  the  other 
hand,  defoliation  of  single  limbs  re¬ 
moves  the  leaf  competition  for  water 
and  reduces  susceptibility.  After  the 
fruit  has  been  harvested,  delayed 
storage  hastens  the  appearance  of 
bitter  pit,  waxing  delays  it,  and  the 
maintenance  of  high  relative  hu¬ 
midity  in  storage  either  delays  or 
checks  it. 

***** 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
products  frozen  and  stored  in  lockers 
consists  of  meats  and  poultry.  The 
most  satisfactory  temperature  for 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  for  a  period  of  a  year  is  said 
to  be  0  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

❖  ❖  ❖  *  * 

Considerable  interest  is  reported 
in  the  direct-seeding  method  of 
growing  tomatoes  as  compared  with 
the  use  of  southern-grown  plants. 
Haber  of  Iowa  found  in  1939  that 
direct-seeding  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
produced  9.8  tons  of  U.  S.  canning 
grade  No.  1  per  acre  as  compai'ed 
with  11.3  tons  for  southern  plants 
and  11.1  tons  for  home-grown  plants. 
In  1940,  the  results  were  less  favor¬ 
able  for  the  direct-seeding  method, 
namely,  10.4  tons  for  the  latter  and 

8.2  tons  for  direct  sowings  April  15, 

7.3  for  sowings  May  1,  4.6  for  sow¬ 
ings  May  15  and  1.1  for  sowings 
June  1.  The  conclusion  is  that  can- 
ners  may  not  expect  any  more  con- 
sistant  yields  year  after  year  by 
direct-seeding  than  by  the  use  of 
southern-grown  plants,  if  the  latter 
ai’e  well-grown  and  fairly  disease 
free.  Further, .  the  later  the  seeding 
date,  the  lower  the  yield. 

*  *  *  *  * 

One  of  the  two  original  Washing¬ 
ton  navel  orange  trees,  from  which 
the  California  Washington  navel 
orange  industry  sprang,  is  still  grow¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  in  its  protected  en¬ 
closure  at  Riverside,  California. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Anyone  who  has  ever  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  barrel  of  frozen 
cider  will  understand  how  the  con¬ 
centration  of  fruit  juices  may  be 
brought  about  by  a  freezing  method 
followed  by  a  centrifuging  to  re¬ 
move  the  water  frozen  out  of  the 
juice.  Tucker  of  Massachusetts  re¬ 
ports  that  the  method  has  commer¬ 
cial  possibilities,  that  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  uncooked  fruits,  that 
juices  can  be  concentrated  to  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  volume,  that  there 
is  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  of 
different  varieties  within  the  same 
class  (the  juice  of  some  varieties 
of  strawberries  is  brown,  other 
bluish  tinged,  others  various  shades 
of  red),  and  that  treatment  of  thick 
juice,  as  blueberry,  with  a  pectin 
destroying  enzyme,  permits  concen¬ 
tration  to  about  one-fifth  volume. 

Hi  Hi  Hi  ❖  ❖ 

Results  in  California  on  the  color 
of  Elberta  peach  fruits  as  related  to 
number  of  leaves  per  fruit,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Kinman,  show  that  in  the 
section  of  California  where  the  ex¬ 
periments  were  performed  and 
which  experiences  uninterrupted 
sunlight  during  the  growing  season, 
the  percentage  of  red  color  was  44 
per  cent  on  trees  with  10  leaves  per 
fruit,  32  per  cent  with  20  leaves,  29 
per  cent  with  30,  22  per  cent  with 
40,  and  16  per  cent  with  60.  In 


other  words,  the  highest  number 
of  leaves  per  fruit  resulted  in  poor¬ 
est  color.  At  the  same  time  the 
fruits  with  only  10  leaves  per  fruit 
were  only  one-third  as  large  as 
those  with  60  leaves.  It  is  a  curious 
relationship  but  the  10-leaf -per-fruit 
treatment  resulted  in  fruits  one- 

third  as  large  as  the  60-leaf -per-fruit 
treatment  and  with  three  times  the 
amount  of  red  coloring.  Incidentally, 
the  fruit  enclosed  in  black  cloth 

bags  developed  no  red  color,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  light  for  color 
development  in  the  peach. 

H«  H*  Hi  ❖  $ 

Some  idea  of  the  dependence  of 
the  apple  industry  upon  free  move¬ 
ment  into  export  channels  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  just 
prior  to  the  onset  of  the  present  war, 
Canada  exported  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  its  commercial  apple  pro¬ 
duction,  United  States  12  per  cent, 
Australia  50  per  cent,  Chile  50  per 
cent,  and  Argentina  20  per  cent. 

Hi  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

Short-time  fruit  thinning  experi¬ 
ments  are  common,  but  the  20-year 
experiment  between  1920  and  1939 
by  Fisher  and  Palmer  in  British 
Columbia,  on  trees  planted  in  1916, 
is  unique  for  continuous  thinning  for 
a  long  period  to  a  definite  plan.  The 
results  show  that  the  heavy  (nine- 
inch)  and  medium  (six-inch)  thin- 
ings  produced  practically  as  great 
tonnage  as  light  thinnings  (three- 
inch).  Heavy  thinning  markedly  in¬ 
creased  the  proportion  of  large 
(over  three-inch)  fruits  and  reduced 
the  amount  of  small  fruits.  For  such 
vai'ieties  as  McIntosh  and  Newtown, 
where  large  sizes  are  not  desired, 
light  thinning  was  preferable;  while 
with  Delicious  and  Rome,  where 
large  size  is  desired,  heavy  thinning 
was  best.  In  addition,  the  report 
gives  some  very  interesting  figures 
on  yield,  namely,  for  the  20  years 
between  four  years  and  24  years  of 
age,  McIntosh  trees  produced  ap¬ 
proximately  10,000  pounds  of  fruit 
per  tree,  Delicious  9,000,  Rome  7,000, 
and  Newtown  5,000. 

H*  H»  H*  v  H- 

Allen  of  Cornell  has  shown  that 
over  a  three-year  period  peat  moss 
(one  part  of  peat  moss  to  one  part 
of  soil)  has  consistently  and  appre¬ 
ciably  improved  the  growth  and 
flowering  of  the  Signora  and  Miss 
America  varieties  of  roses  in  the 
garden,  and  that  it  is  a  desirable 
substitute  for  manure  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  soil  for  roses. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Whereas  anyone  interested  in 
plant  nutrition  a  few  years  ago  con¬ 
sidered  his  education  complete  if  he 
could  list  the  10  essential  elements 
as  C  H  O  P  K  N  S  Mg  Fe  Ca  (mean¬ 
ing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
magnesium,  iron,  and  calcium),  the 
newer  nutritional  studies  include 
such  an  array  as  this:  B  Cu  Mn  Zn 
Mo  As  Ba  Cd  Bi  Rb  Cr  F  Hg  Se  Si 
W  V  I  Br  A1  Ti  Sn  Li  Ni  and  Co, 
(meaning  boron,  copper,  manganese, 
zinc,  molybdinum,  arsenic,  barium, 
cadmium,  bismuth,  rubidium,  chro¬ 
mium,  fluorine,  mercury,  selenium, 
silicon,  tungsten,  vanadium,  iodine, 
bromin,  aluminum,  titanium,  tin, 
lithium,  nickel,  and  cobalt.' 

H»  &  H*  H*  H^ 

The  McIntosh  apple,  New  York 
State’s  most  important  apple  variety, 
and  the  Windsor  sweet  cherry,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  widely  grown  eastern 
variety,  both  originated  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
There  are  times  when  we  forget  that 
horticulture  knows  no  boundaries. 


Farmers  are  preparing  to  produce  in  1942  the  biggest  supply 
of  foods  in  our  history — of  milk,  eggs,  meats,  vegetables  and 
other  foods.  National  Production  Goals  have  already  been  set 
up.  More  seed  will  be  needed.  Shortages  in  dependable  seeds 
are  already  impending.  Prices  will  undoubtedly  be  higher. 
And  as  always  under  such  circumstances,  some  seed  will  be 
offered,  of  inferior  quality! 

Dibble’s  1942  catalog  gives  you  the  facts  on  the  farm  seed 
situation,  and  offers  you  the  highest  quality  seed  that  money 
can  buy. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a  lc  postal  will  bring  this  book — 
by  return  mail — FREE.  Write  Box  B. 
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BEST  FOR  - THE  NORTH 


We  specialize  in 
seasons  are  short. 


growing  the  best  early  strains  for  growers  whose 


SWEET  CORN 
MUSKMELONS 


PEPPERS 

TOMATOES 


SQUASH 
BEETS,  Etc. 

superior  quality  and 


Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earliness, 
best  yields. 

All  of  the  finest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  1942  catalog.  Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  today  and 
order  by  mail  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms. 

If  you  grow  for  market ,  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Northern 

Cross 

Sweet  Corn 


rJ>^cRAPES 

BERRIES 

-  FRUIT  TREES 


*- 


Plant  strong,  healthy,  upland-grown 
Kelly  fruit  trees  in  your  Defense 
Garden,  and  insure  a  variety  of  the 
best  fruit  for  your  family’s  needs. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Grapes,  Berries.  Bearing-age  trees 
available  if  desired.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears.  New  Catalog  gives  full 
descriptions.  Order  with  confi-  l»oo3 
dence.  Your  money  cheerfully 
refunded  if  you  aren’t  satisfied. 

SEND  FOR»> 

kKilly  Bros.  NufseTIit,  32  Maple  St.,  Dansvtlle,  IT.  Y.- 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
el  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  SWEET  CORN 

Hobson  Hybrids— Seneca  “60”,  Seneca 
Golden,  Seneca  Giant  and  Certified  Golden 
Cross  Bantam — yield  more  and  better 
sweet  corn  for  market  and  home  garden. 
Get  our  illustrated,  descriptive  vegetable, 
held  and  flower  seed  catalog.  Mail  postal 
Vtoday.  ROBON  SEED  FARMS, 
Box  48,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Asters 

oWllt-Realatantl  Five  best  colors-  C  nktS 
\Y,llow,  Crimson,  Blue,  Pink,  —  "  -  ’ 

fcWhlte — h  lOc-Packet  of  seeds  1 
of  each,  all  5  Packets,  post- 
i  paid  to  you.  for  only  10c.  . 

’  C  Send  dime  today I 

‘  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
,  prize  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Have  a  garden— help  raise  food.  _ 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  557  Maule  Building,  Phila.,  Pa> 

RED  CLOVER-ALFALFA-ALSIKE 
SWEET  CLOVER-TIMOTHY 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating  •Torthem  Ohio  grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  buy  direct 
from  the  leading  farmer's  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Write  for  “Spring  Delivery 
£•  Flan."  price  list  and  free  samples. 

FAGLEY  SEED  C0.»  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

i*  *  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


T  R  A  W  B  E  R  R I  E  S 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
I  Berry  Book  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  grot  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett.  Fairfax 

FREE!h<W^fE  TODAYn.dard  ”rietie8'  ,t'8 

r  Rayner  Brothers,  5  Beny  St„  Salisbury,  Md. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-I2A,  Allen.  Md. 


—FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG— 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY.  Porter’s  Sideling.  Pa. 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

LINCOLN— new  “All-American”  selection  for  1942. 
Spancross.  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  \\  rite  for  descriptive  circular 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS.  Box  R,  Windsor.  Conn. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES 

makiL  gRp'Hi'nfrHea'T  yielders.  Interesting  Profit- 
“  Beautuy  jour  home  grounds.  I  strongly  rec- 

TREFS  Northern  strain  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 
inttss  tor  this  territory  &  suggest  that  von  order 

SlJNeNY0nSinnactiMfi'oiJooklet  and  price  list  FREE. 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Box  R.  Swartlunore.  Pal 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

THIS  isLthJe  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
Pr  Iv.1  anf  trfditi°n  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cusl 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
Me  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewjYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 

This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
L2»°J[^at*on  ^or  ^uture  generations.  Price 
$3  00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1 °fo  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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For  Dependable  Service  . . . 

l£_£o y 

POTATO  PLANTER 

YOU  will  find  this  new  model 
LE  ROY  Potato  Planter — one 


Our  dealers  can  furnish  you  with 
the  following'  implements,  also  re¬ 
pairs  for.  same: 


or  two  rows — not  only  more  rugged 
but  better  adapted  to  varying  types 
of  soil  and  climate.  High  shoe  fur- 


LAND  ROLLERS 
TRACTOR  DISC 
HARROWS 
WALKING  PLOWS 
MULCHEH  PACKERS 
WALKING  CULTI¬ 
VATORS 

SHOVEL  PLOWS 
STONE  BOAT  HEADS 
GEHL  HAMMER 
MILLS 

SPRING  TOOTH 
HARROWS 

POTATO  PLANTERS 
LIME  SOWERS 


RIDING  CULTI¬ 
VATORS 
WEEOERS 
SAW  FRAMES 
ORIGINAL  MILLER 
BEAN  HARVESTER 
SPLKE  TOOTH 
HARROWS 
SULKY  PLOWS 
SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 
PULVERIZERS 
AND  PACKERS 
HILLERS 
STONE  BOATS 
COMPLETE 
GEHL  SILO  FILLERS 


row  opener  operates  with  least  pos¬ 
sible  friction,  and  penetrates  readi¬ 
ly  to  any  desired  depth.  Vibrating 
seed  hopper  bottom  causes  even 
flow  of  potatoes;  while  driver  can 
see  them  drop.  100  to  2000  pounds 
to  the  acre.  Ask  to  see  this  new 
model  at  your  local  LE  HOY  deal¬ 
er’s. 

LEROY  PLOW  COMPANY 

Le  Roy,  New  York. 


SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


HARRIS  S«DS= 

BEST  FOR 'THE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  for  growers  whose  seasons 
are  short.  Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earliness,  superior 
quality  and  best  yields. 

BE  SURE  TO  TRY  HARRIS’  HARDY  CARNATION 

Hardy  Perennial,  easily  grown  from  seed,  vivid  colors,  exquisite  fragrance 
and  profuse  bloomer.  Rivals  greenhouse  flowers  in  size,  blooms  early 
in  summer.  Large  Packet,  25c. 

Send  For  Your  1942  Catalog  Today! 

All  of  the  finest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  described  and 
illustrated.  Order  by  mail  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  tor  the  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

= 1 9’4  2'c ataloc  mwAmdij= 


CLEAN  THAT 

GUN  NOW 

With  Hoppe’s  No  9 

For  pests,  game,  or  defense  there’s 
nothing  like  a  good  clean,  fast  shoot¬ 
ing  gun.  Get  a  bottle  of 
Hoppe’s  No  9  from  your  deal¬ 
er  now,  or  send  10c  for  sam¬ 
ple  and  give  your  gun  a  thoro 
going  over.  Send  post  card 
for  FREE  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”.  It’s  an  education. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC., 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CHAIIJ  and" Peppy  Pal" 

9%  WW  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


#Low  Cost  Power  for  home  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAT  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC  CO.,  4701  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
668-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Millions  of  people 
have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  capti¬ 
vating  volume  on 
fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near¬ 
ly  every  civilized 
language.  It  makes 
economics  under¬ 
standable,  vitalizes 
what  was  known 
as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  provides 
the  answer  for  the 
age-old  problem  of 
poverty  amidst 
plenty;  it  shows 
how  democracy  alone  can  provide  the 
abundant  life;  it  is  the  answer  to  all 
forms  of  collectivism. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
in  Fundamental  Economics 
To  promote  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  economics,  each 
purchaser  of  “Progress  and  Poverty” 
will  be  entitled  to  a  home  study 
course  on  this  subject.  Ten  easy  lessons, 
each  covering  a  reading  assignment  in 
the  book.  Your  answers  are  corrected 
and  commented  upon  by  trained  men. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  course. 
Friends  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  make  is  possible  because 
they  believe  that  the  wide  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  economics  will  make 
for  a  happier  people. 

Send  For  This  Book  Today 
This  571  page  book,  beautifully  printed, 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  One  Dollar.  By  the  same 
mail  you  will  receive  your  first  lesson 
paper  of  the  Correspondence  Course. 
When  you  have  finished  the  ten  lessons 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wider 
understanding  this  study  has  brought 
to  you.  MAIL  ORDER  TO  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  -  New  York  City 


cJtot  oU  ihz  P'teli! 

Get  Your  Copy  of  this 

FREE 


F.  W.  Woodruff  Sons 
Bellrose,  Long  Island 


Uncle  Sam  needs  more  vegetables 
quick!  For  speedy  aid  to  him — for 
earlier,  surer,  bigger,  more  profit¬ 
able  market  crops  you  need  this 
big  16-page  book! 

Shows  how  to: 

•  Ripen  crops  3  weeks 
earlier. 

•  Increase  total  yield  18% 
to  51%. 

•  Protect  Plants  from  de¬ 
structive  storms,  frosts  and 
insects  — cut  crop  failure. 

•  Promote  bigger  fruits, 
vegetables. 

•  Cut  cultivating  costs. 

For  highest  prices  and  premium 
profits  you  must  get  this  big  free 
Hotkaps  book. 

Contains  valuable  frost  map. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  and  get 
yours  today! 

Buy  Hotkaps  From  These  Dealers 
Joseph  Harris  Co.  William  Kroemer 
Coldwater,  New  York  Hicksville,  L.  I. 

Rn.hlfeL  Vic  V  L,  Price  Seed  Co. 
Rochester,  New  York  Albany,  New  York 

Harvey  Seed  Co.  ....  „  ,  „ 

Buffalo,  New  York  {ft**;  NS**d  Y{ft 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 
New  York  City 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
New  York  City 


Germain's,  Germaco  Products  Division, 
740  Terminal  St.,  Dept.  A 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Send  me  FREE  Book  — 

“Earlier,  Surer,  Bigger,  More  Profitable  Market  Crops 


NAME_ 


■ 

■  ADDRESS  _ ' _  ■ 
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Indian  Summer  Raspberry 

I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Indian  Summer  raspberry. 
My  experience  with  it  dates  back 
several  years;  at  least  five.  It  bears 
a  good  crop  in  the  Spring  and  al¬ 
ways  a  good  crop  in  the  late  Fall. 
It  is  of  better  flavor  than  either  of 
its  contemporaries,  the  Taylor  and 
Marcy.  Its  imperfections  are  that 
the  fruit  is  dark  in  color  like  the 
Cuthbert,  possibly  even  darker  and 
for  distant  markets,  it  is  too  collaps¬ 
ible.  The  walls  of  the  berry,  unlike 
those  of  the  Taylor,  are  very  thin 
and  after  a  pint  or  quart  of  them 
are  picked  and  stand  for  a  time, 
they  collapse  and  settle  and  your 
basket  soon  shows  a  lack  of  being 
full.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
its  value  for  home  use  or  even  for 
local  market  when  the  berries  are 
sold  within  a  few  hours  after  being 
picked.  In  a  period  of  several  years, 
we  have  never  failed  in  getting  the 
late  Fall  crop. 

In  the  Spring  of  1940,  we  set  a 
bed  of  about  2,000  Indian  Summer, 
most  of  the  plants  being  2-year- 
olds,  or  transplants.  These  were  set 
in  late  May.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  wefe  covered  with 
blossoms  and  berries  and  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  pick  them  after  other 
raspberries  were  gone  and  almost  to 
the  last  of  October.  This  same  patch 


Indian  Summer  Raspberry,  Oct.  15. 


boi?e  a  fine  crop  in  July  and  early 
August  of  this  year  and  was  loaded 
with  fruit  again  in  October.  How¬ 
ever,  we  made  only  a  few  pickings 
before  frost  came  and  destroyed 
them.  The  fault  of  everbearing 
raspberries  where  frosts  come  early, 
as  in  our  section,  is  that  the  most 
of  the  fruit  is  frozen  and  destroyed 
before  it  ripens  in  the  Fall.  This  can 
be  accelerated  if  you  are  after  the 
Fall  crop  only  by  mowing  off  the 
canes  in  the  Spring.  This  starts 
them  to  sending  up  new  canes 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would 
if  allowed  to  bear  the  Summer  crop 
and  you  get  a  big  growth  com¬ 
paratively  early,  which  will  be 
loaded  with  berries  that  will  ripen 
in  time  before  the  frost.  The  Fall 
crop  is  borne  only  on  the  ends  of 
the  new  canes. 

The  only  successful  competitor 
for  the  Fall  crop  of  raspberries, 
except  the  Indian  Summer,  is  St. 
Regis,  which  has  been  grown  for 
many  years.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  a  crop  of  St.  Regis  in  the  Fall, 
you  have  to  mow  off  the  canes  in 
the  Spring,  not  allowing  them  to 
bear  the  Summer  crop,  and  then  you 
will  get  a  nice  crop  in  the  Fall.  The 
St.  Regis,  as  well  as  the  Indian 
Summer,  are  among  the  earliest  of 
raspberries  to  ripen  in  the  regular 
season,  which  adds  much  to  their 
value  for  market.  After  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  well  established,  the  St. 
Regis  will  bear  a  good  crop  in  the 
Fall,  even  if  the  canes  are  not  cut 
back  the  previous  Spring.  The  St. 
Regis  is  of  a  bright  attractive  color 
and  its  only  fault  is  its  small  size. 
That  the  Indian  Summer  will  largely 
take  the  place  of  the  St.  Regis  as 
a  Fall  bearer  and  a  general  purpose 
early  berry  is  unquestionable.  While 
it  is  not  of  as  good  color  as  St.  Regis, 
it  is  several  times  larger,  being  next 
to  Taylor  and  Marcy.  L.  J.  Farmer 


Look  at  the  Extras 
you  get  with 

DU  PONT 
LEAD  ARSENATES 

^Jrasselli  and  NuRexform  lead 
arsenates  have  an  unusually  high 
dilead  arsenate  content  and  are  of 
uniform  quality.  They  can  be  sat¬ 
isfactorily  applied  under  varying 
conditions  of  water,  spraying  equip¬ 
ment,  and  distributing  lines. 

*Grasselli  Lead  Arsenate.  You 

don’t  have  to  worry  about  clogged 
lines  or  nozzles  with  this  lead 
arsenate.  As  it  goes  into  the  spray 
tank,  Grasselli  lead  arsenate  has 
good  suspension  quality  and  lays 
down  a  film  adequate  for  most 
codling  moth  infestation.  Where 
infestation  is  heavy,  you  can  build 
a  tight,  heavy  cover  with  proper 
conditioning  agents. 

•*NuRexform  Lead  Arsenate.  One 

of  the  extras  of  this  lead  arsenate  is 
its  compatability  with  lime  sulfur. 
You  get  a  complete  spray  out  of  the 
tank  without  sludge  formation.  One 
of  the  most  popular  insecticides 
among  fruit  growers,  NuRexform 
gives  an  even,  thorough  coverage 
of  foliage  and  fruit. 

Build  your  spray  program  around 
one  of  these  tested  lead  arsenates. 
See  your  supplier  today. 


New  England  Distributor 
Apothecaries  Hall  Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

e;i.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  co. 

INCORPORATED 

GRASSELLI  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT 


*(6  0.  S.  PAT. OFF- 


INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 

‘NuREXFORM  Load  Arsenate  Lime  Sulfur 

‘CRASSELU  Lead  Arsenate  Calcium  Arsenate 

*SULF0R0N  Wcttable  Sulfur  Spray  Oils 

*DUT0X  Fluorine  Insecticide  Copper  Sulfate 

‘GRASSELLI  Spreader-Sticker  Sulfur 

*L0R0  Contact  Insecticide  Paris  Green 

‘PARAP0NT  Paradichlorobcnzenc  Copper-A  Compound 
Zinc  Sulfate — Flake  and  Crystal  Bordeaux  Mixture 
‘PARM0NE  Hormone  Spray  ‘BLACK  LEAF  “40” 

Cryolite  (precipitated)  ‘BLACK  LEAF  “155” 

Flotation  Sulfur  Paste  ‘FLUXIT  Spreader 

*TB .AOt  MARKS 
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FRUIT  TREES 


..s'vi  c}  ^  K 


H°e^H 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and 
send  us  your  requirements  on 
Apple,  Peach,  Cherry,  Pear 
and  Plum.  Maloney  Trees  are 
Northern  Grown  and  Hardy. 
They  cost  no  more  than  other 
stock.  Most  of  the  newer 
varieties  and  all  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  older  varieties  are  listed 
in  our  catalog.  Satisfaction  is 
guaranteed  by  this  58  year 
old  concern. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

35  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


FREE 


Fruit  Trees 

JPEACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  List  Ready 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSI BLE  —  H IGH  EST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  fc  Seed 

Box  t I  Geneva 


Scan^'A  FALL  BEARING //. 

“sweet  AUKTDDV 

SEPTEMBER”  V II  C  If  If  I 


A  true  fall  bearing  sweet  cherry.  Also  new  If 
August  Supreme  Cherry. r Sensational  new  III 
Morrison  Blackcap  Raspberry.  New  Seed- 
less  Concord  Grape.  Also  Largest  and  most  X^SIr 
productive  varieties  of  Apple  and  Fruit  Trees,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Gooseberries,  Boysenberries,  Blueberries, 
Ornamental  Fruits,  Catalog  and  Coltural  Guide  FREE. 
W.  N.  SCARFF'S  SONS  Box  107  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 


The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 


THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  Information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 

WHITE  ROSE  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 
358  W.  Market  Street,  -  York,  Penna. 


100  PEACH  TREES  $7.95 

Delivered  to  your  door.  Your  choice  of  32  varieties 
while  they  last.  These  trees  are  2-3  ft.  in  height  and 
are  all  budded  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Wo  also 
offer  a  complete  line  of  other  nursery  stock. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St.,  Perry,  Ohio 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lakes  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller's  Frea 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  HYBRID  29-3  CORN 

\t  e  are  the  largest  individual  growers  of 
Certified  Cornell  29-3  Field  Corn  Seed. 
New  crop  germinates  99%.  Wo  pay  the 
freight.  Get  our  illustrated,  descriptive 
vegetable,  field  and  flower  seed  catalog. 
Mail  postal  today. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 
Box  47.  Hall,  N.  Y 


Burpee’s 

ETABLES 

Burpeo’s  Bost— Car-B  PACKETS 
Lettuce.  Beet.  Radish^^ST  . 
Bush  Squash— a  lUc-^IA^^KC 

all  BY 

postpaid  for  just  10c— ■’BJB 
send  dime  toda> 

Seed  Catalog  FREE.  «■ 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  588  Burpee  Bldg..  Philadelphia 


The  PEAR 


And  Its  Culture 

By  H. B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  301b  Street.  New  York  City 


Blueberries  Grow  in  Popularity 


The  North  American  Indians  have 
given  us  cranberries  and  blueberries, 
which  have  become  two  of  our  most 
important  berry  crops.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  so  many  persons 
seem  to  confuse  blueberries  with 
huckleberries,  which  are  quite  in¬ 
ferior  to  them  in  every  way.  There’s 
a  difference  between  a  huckleberry 
and  a  blueberry.  Both  were  origin¬ 
ally  wild  plants,  but  huckleberries 
have  never  been  cultivated,  have 
hard,  annoying  little  seeds,  and  are 
smaller  than  blueberries,  which 
have  seeds  so  soft  they  are  scarcely 
noticeable.  If  your’re  a  stickler  for 
accurracy,  blueberries  belong  to  the 
genus  Vaccinium,  huckleberries  to 
Gaylussacia. 

The  Leading  Varieties 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
least  one  hundred  varieties  of  our 
wild,  uncultivated  blueberries  from 
which  have  been  developed  profiable 
varieties.  The  varieties  most  com¬ 
monly  grown,  and  made  possible 
through  the  work  in  selection  and 
breeding  done  by  Dr.  Coville  and 
Miss  White  include  —  June,  Cabot, 
Pioneer,  Rancocas,  Rubel,  Stanley, 
Jersey,  and  Scammell. 

Size  of  Farms  and  Yields 

In  1920,  a  few  South  Jersey 
farmers  interested  in  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  blueberries  as  a  cultivated 
crop,  began  planting  fields  with 
cuttings  bought  at  Whitesbog  or  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Government,  and 
the  State’s  blueberry  industry  was 
under  way.  There  are  approximately 
150  growers  at  the  present  time. 
With  a  total  of  more  than  1,000 
acres  extending  from  Lakewood  to 
Vineland,  their  blueberry  farms  vary 
in  size  from  10  to  100  acres;  there 
are  a  few  between  25  and  100  acres, 
but  the  average  is  10.  In  1940 
these  fields  produced  152,000  16  pint 
crates  of  fancy  blueberries.  Last 
year  the  crop  was  larger. 

In  1927  a  group  of  New  Jersey 
growers  met  to  talk  over  some 
feasible  plan  for  protecting  their 
growing  industry.  The  result  was 
the  organization  of  the  Blueberry 
Growers  Cooperative,  whose  fruit  is 
sold  as  Tru-Blueberries.  The  Co¬ 
operative  is  the  blueberry  business 
“in  a  nutshell,”  if  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  mix  our  plants  for  a 
moment.  It  handles  sales,  endeavors 
to  stabilize  prices,  oversees  shipping 
and  inspection  activities,  gives  any 
grower  who  wishes  it  the  benefit  of 
expert  advice,  conducts  an  effective 
advertising  campaign.  Growers  them¬ 
selves  admit  that  without  it  the 
industry  would  flounder. 

Setting  Plants  and  Harvesting 

The  conventionally  accepted  idea 
of  “good  farm  land,”  a  rich,  loamy 
soil,  is  taboo  with  blueberries.  They 
thrive  in  a  topsoil  of  peat  mixed 
with  coarse  sand  and  a  subsoil  of 
sand  underlaid  with  hardpan,  land 
unadapted  to  any  other  type  of 
agriculture  except  cranberry  grow¬ 
ing.  Uncleared,  this  land  frequently 
supports  a  tangled  growth  of  wild 
blueberries,  leatherleaf,  possibly 
some  cranberries,  pines,  white  cedars, 
and  red  maples.  Blueberries  in  a  well 
cultivated  field  appear  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  in  sand,  for  at  least  two  inches 
of  the  sand  under  the  peat  are 
turned  over  when  the  ground  is 
plowed.  The  plants  are  set  four  feet 
apart  in  long  rows,  with  eight  feet 
between  rows  to  facilitate  picking 
and  permit  the  full  development  of 
each  plant.  The  fruit  grows  in 
clusters,  ranging  in  color  from  a 
soft  chartreuse  green  to  the  rich 
gunmetal  blue  it  attains  when  fully 
ripe.  Three  or  four  pickings  a  season 
are  required  —  from  mid- June  to 
mid-August  in  New  Jersey. 

Packeting  and  Marketing 

Pickers  start  work  as  soon  as  the 
dew  dries  on  the  fruit  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  one  on  each  side  of  a  row. 
They  bring  their  bounty  of  large, 
purple-blue  berries  to  a  shed  where 
skillful  packers  grade  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  size  and  quality.  Brand 
names  are  used  to  aid  the  consumer. 
A  box  is  entitled  to  the  brand  name 
of  Crown,  for  example,  if  it  takes 
less  than  90  berries  to  fill  a  half-pint 
cup.  Harvest  Moon  and  Green  Leaf 
are  the  other  two  brand  names,  and 
he  consumer  who  buys  a  good 
supply  of  blueberries  while  they  are 
in  season  soon  learns  to  distinguish 
one  brand  from  another. 


A  “topper”  assists  the  packer  by 
inserting  brand  and  blueberry  co¬ 
operative  tags  in  each  box  before  it 
is  wrapped  in  cellophane  and  sent 
to  the  packing  shed.  These  sheds  vary 
in  size,  some  growers  having  several 
small  ones,  others  preferring  one 
large  one.  One  enterprising  grower 
has  installed  a  cooling  room,  where 
the  “field  heat”  is  allowed  to  sub¬ 
side  from  the  fruit  before  it  is  sent 
to  market.  Blueberries  brought  in 
late  in  the  day — after  the  five  o’clock 
shipping,  are  stored  in  this  room 
overnight  to  insure  their  freshness 
until  morning. 

Nutritive  Value  of  This  Fruit 

Blueberry  pies  and  blueberries 
served  with  cream  and  sugar  are 
popular  as  desserts  in  restaurants 
everywhere  in  the  eastern  states.  In 
most  households  blueberries  need  no 
recommendation  other  than  their 
delicacy  of  flavor,  their  texture,  their 
rich,  lovely  color,  to  win  them  a 
firm  place  in  the  family’s  menu 
during  the  long  season  that  they  are 
available  fresh  and  throughout  the 
Fall  and  Winter  months  when  they 
come  to  as  canned  and  quick-frozen. 
As  far  as  their  nutritive  value  is 
concerned,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  they  are  a  fair  source  of  Vita¬ 
min  C,  that  they  are  characterized 
by  high  moisture  and  a  fair  amount 
of  sugar.  Their  other  four  con¬ 
stituents  are  a  small  amount  of  ash, 
ether  extract,  protein  and  fiber. 

Most  Favorable  Soils 

Early  failures  in  growing  blue¬ 
berries  were  mostly  due  to  the  fact 
that  certain  soils  and  moisture  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  suitable  to  promote 
their  best  growth  and  experience 
has  shown  that  blueberries  can  be 
grown  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  these  requirements  are 
met.  In  1910,  Dr.  Frederick  V. 
Coville,  botanist,  U  .S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  showed  that  blue¬ 
berries  could  not  be  grown  in 
ordinary  fertile  agricultural  soils  and 
definitely  proved  that  they  need  an 
acid  peat  soil.  He  showed  that  lime 
applications  are  toxic  to  the  blue¬ 
berry  plant.  He  also  showed  that 
saturated  soil  is  not  the  most  ideal 
location  for  this  plant,  but  that  it 
does  need  considerable  moisture. 
The  cutting  method  of  propagation 
was  recommended.  This  was  the 
very  foundation  of  the  industry. 

Industry  Shows  Wide  Expansion 

The  blueberry  growing  industry 
was  rather  slow  in  getting  started 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  took  two 
or  three  years  for  a  bush  to  come 
into  bearing,  but  as  soon  as  some 
of  the  bushes  were  producing  berries, 
great  interest  was  expressed.  Vari¬ 
ous  growers  procured  plants  of  the 
selected  varieties  and  set  out  new 
plantations.  By  1927,  there  were 
enough  growers  to  organize  a  co¬ 
operative  selling  organization.  That 
organization,  the  Blueberry  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  is  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  bluebei'ry  market  at 
this  time. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  blue¬ 
berry  growers  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  New  England 
States  have  joined  hands  with  the 
growers  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  other  territories  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Region  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  national  cooperative  ship¬ 
ping  association  and  through  the 
efforts  of  this  organization,  system¬ 
atic  advertising  will  be  effected 
which  will  result  in  better  shipping 
conditions,  increased  demands  and 
greater  profits.  John  W.  Wilkinson 

New  Jersey 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Garden  Guide, 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare .  2.00 

Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellet . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson - - 2.00 

Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  i.oo 


vegetable  Crops, 

Thompson  .  5.0 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.2 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  19! 
Sales  Tax) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorkei 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


1942  CATALOG 

WOODRUFF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Actual  growing  tests,  conduct¬ 
ed  continuously  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  plus  39  years  ex¬ 
perience,  guide  Woodruff  in 
selecting  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
this  region. 


This  new,  56-page,  illustrated  *  B 
catalog  describes  the  latest,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite,  Wood¬ 
ruff  offerings.  For  dependable, 
climate-tested  seed,  order  from 
Woodruff.  The  demand  for  seed 
is  abnormal.  Better  write  for 
catalog  today.  *i; 


. 

F.H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc. 


MILFORD 


CONN. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  A  SONS,  INC.  Dept.Y2,  Milford.  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  1942  catalog,  fully 
illustrating  your  comprehensive,  but  core- 
fully  selected,  varieties  of  vegetable  seed. 

Name . . . 

Address . 

State . 


|  FINEST 

SEEDS 


FOR  47  YEARS 


For  better  crops,  bigger 
yields  try  GROWMORE 
Selected  and  Adapted  Seeds  — 
famous  for  QUALITY  since 
1895.  We  offer  only  the  best, 
hardy.  Northern  grown  alfalfas, 
clovers.  oats.  corn.  barley, 
pasture  mixtures,  special  grass¬ 
es,  etc. — approved,  recommended 
varieties — all  tested,  tried  and 
true  to  name.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  GROWMORE  repre¬ 
sentative. 

GARDNER  SEED  C0.f  Inc. 

41  Spencer  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V, 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

ofthis  Paper  to  have  a  copy  of 


Largest  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog. 
650  illustrations;  60  in  color.  For  72 
years  leading  American  Seed  Cata¬ 
log.  Good  seeds  cheap.  None  better 
at  any  price.  500,000  cus- 
—  tomers  save  money  an¬ 
nually  buying  seeds  from  me,  a  grower 

CDITir  special  TR,AL  OFFEit 

r  I"  125  Seeds  of  My  New  Sen.  , 

■  ■““■“.nation  Tomato.  “King  of  the  m 
Eariios,”  big  solid,  scarlet  fruit;  disease  resistant,  heavy 
yielder,  or  150  seeds  of  my  Peerless  Cab. 
hage, average  weight6  lbs.  Send  3c  stamp  ,  ““^ 
to  cover  postage  for  either  one,  or  5c , 
for  both  special  offers.  Catalog  Free,  j 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  427  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Eat.  1S70 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  BEATS  THEM  ALL! 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price,  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will 
send  a  trial  packet  of  this  Tomato,  also 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes,  graceful 
garden  Finks  and  Giant  Zinnias,  . .  ;  ; 

CDCC  ^  all  for  10c:  in  Canada.  20c. 

J  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of 

bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs.  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co..  Sta.12,  Randolph,  Wis! 


~  ,  /Miulesi 

Send  no  money—/  “ 

JIIIIPSI  *rite  for  500  seeds  FREE/  ,,7° 

'"*■  Mllllil,  jm  Super  Marglobe — scar-/ro-/L 
let,  large,  round,  smooth. (  »  l\t£  j 
solid,  luscious;  alsip 
Maule's  Seed  Book— tested,  guar- 

WM  M fm n v  uTiiT£  re*et»bl8  seeds 

WM.  HENRY  M AU LE,  558  Maule  Bldfl.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y  orker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Full  Legal  Tender 

AT  the  end  of  this  year  our  nation’s  in¬ 
terest  bearing  debt  will  probably  be 
$100,000,000,000.00,  and  the  interest  on  it 
$3,000,000,000.00.  Under  the  present  system 
the  Federal  Reserve  member  banks  buy 
U.  S.  Bonds  and  enter  the  amount  of 
their  face  value  on  their  books  to  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  as  a  deposit.  The  U.  S. 
Government  sends  blank  Federal  Reserve 
bills  or  notes  in  the  amount  of  the  bonds  sub¬ 
scribed  for.  It  charges  the  banks  a  small  fee 
for  printing  its  bills.  Each  such  bank  then 
signs  the  bills.  This  is  money.  When  the 
United  States  pays  an  obligation,  it  will  send 
a  check  for  the  amount  directing  the  bank 
to  pay  the  creditor.  The  creditor  deposits 
the  United  States  check  in  his  bank  or  de¬ 
mands  money  which  will  have  the  following 
inscription  on  its  face:  “This  note  is  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  public  or  private.” 

When  interest  is  due  on  the  bond,  the 
Treasury  sends  the  bank  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  interest  due. 

This  money  in  the  Treasury  is  the  people’s 
money.  When  the  interest  is  paid,  the  people 
pay.  When  the  National  debt  is  $100,000,- 
000,000,  they  pay  about  $3,000,000,000 
annually. 

Congress  “has  power  to  coin  (or  print) 
money  and  regulate  its  value.”  It  has  dele¬ 
gated  that  power  to  the  banks,  but  it  may 
recover  the  power  by  its  own  acts. 

Congress  could  directly  assume  its  Con¬ 
stitutional  duty  instead  of  the  complicated 
and  expensive  system  now  in  use.  It  may 
direct  the  Treasury  to  issue  directly  full  legal 
tender  notes  or  bills  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  authorized. 
We  call  these  notes  “Greenbacks.”  Lincoln 
made  two  issues  of  greenbacks  with  full 
“legal  tender”  power  in  the  first  years  of  the 
Civil  War.  They  stood  at  parity  with  gold 
all  through  the  war. 

The  full  “legal  tender”  is  what  makes  the 
notes  valuable.  It  will  pay  a  debt  or  be 
accepted  for  a  purchase  anywhere  in  the 
country.  If  a  creditor  refuses  to  take  it  in 
payment  of  a  debt  or  a  purchase,  the  debt 
is  void.  This  legal  tender  quality  is  of  great 
value  for  the  people.  The  value  springs 
from  the  people.  The  whole  people  should 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  people  should  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  a  very  small  group  very 
large  amounts  for  the  use  of  a  utility  which 
they  alone  can  create  and  to  which  they  alone 
give  a  priceless  value. 

Such  bills  could  be  issued  again  by  the 
Treasury  and  would  save  us  $3,000,000,000 
a  year  on  the  estimated  debt. 

The  interest  saved  on  the  bonds  estimated 
at  three  per  cent  would  retire  them  in  33x/3 
years.  When  we  pay  the  interest  annually  now 
for  33%  years  the  debt  is  yet  due,  and  must  be 
paid  with  interest  sometime  unless  the 
Government  repudiates  its  debt. 

Nothing  can  save  us  from  a  measure  of 
inflation  as  a  result  of  paying  the  cost  of  this 
war  whether  the  money  comes  from  one  or 
the  other  of  these  plans.  We  cannot  collect 
taxes  fast  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  war 
from  day  to  day. 
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But  for  every  dollar  saved  from  the 
interest  on  bonds,  or  from  taxation,  or  from 
saving  on  non-defense  expenditures,  we  can 
retire  a  dollar  bill  and  thus  reduce  the  trend 
of  inflation  by  reducing  the  money  in 
circulation. 

Besides,  with  a  full  volume  of  money  for 
production  and  living  and  services,  the  people 
in  civil  pursuits  will  lose  their  anxieties. 
Public  morale  will  be  improved.  There  will 
be  more  food,  more  clothes,  more  shelter. 
“Times  will  be  good,”  and,  if  we  have  too 
much  inflation,  too  much  money,  we  can  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  by 
a  sales  tax  or  other  tax  and  simply  destroy 
the  money  when  it  is  paid  to  the  tax  collector 
by  a  prosperous  people.  But  wq  must  always 
keep  enough  money  in  circulation  to  facilitate 
exchange,  and  to  encourage  production. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 

CO-OPS  QUIT  BARGAINING  AGENCY 

HE  crack-up  of  the  Bargaining  Agency 
has  begun.  Eastern  Milk  Producers,  Boon- 
ville  Farms  Cooperative,  Conesus  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Co-op.,  and  many  others  have  already 
announced  their  withdrawals.  At  least  38 
cooperatives,  or  more  than  half  of  the  Agency 
membership,  are  expected  to  resign. 

Many  reasons  are  given  by  these  retiring 
groups  for  their  action,  but  the  principal  one 
is  domination  by  League  officials  through  their 
stooge,  Baldwin,  who  has  been  acting  as  an 
Agency  official.  Criticism  is  voiced  that  farm¬ 
ers’  money  has  been  dissipated  by  uncompe- 
tent  and  lazy  employees,’  and  that  the  Agency 
was  not  only  not  working  for  producers,  but 
against  them.  The  fight  reached  a  peak  in 
last  month’s  annual  meeting  when  the  board 
of  directors  was  packed  with  thirteen 
additional  members  in  order,  it  is  charged,  to 
insure  Baldwin’s  continuance  in  office.  The 
new  board  will  cost  at  least  $25,000  a  year 
in  fees  and  expenses. 

It  is  reported  that  there  will  be  an  attempt 
to  form  a  new  bargaining  agency  made  up 
of  the  organizations  that  have  withdrawn. 


LEAGUE  OFFICALS  SUBMIT  PRODUCER 
PAYROLLS 

In  finally  agreeing  to  furnish  the  producer 
payroll  information  as  requested  since  last 
April  by  Administrator  Cladakis,  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  officials  seek  to  make  light  of 
the  whole  controversy,  when  they  know  in 
their  hearts  that  they  themselves  were  really 
forced  to  knuckle  under  because  they  were 
in  desperate  need  of  the  withheld  $300,000 
in  cooperative  payments. 

The  fight  between  League  officials  and  Mr. 
Cladakis  continued  for  nine  months.  The 
League  was  the  only  handler  who  refused  to 
furnish  the  information.  Its  officers  resorted 
to  every  subterfuge,  exerted  untold  pressure, 
circulated  false  and  vile  personal  rumors 
about  the  administrator,  and  hired  special 
Washington  counsel  to  plead  their  case;  but 
fortunately,  all  to  no  avail.  They  were  finally 
forced  to  “come  across”  becaus'e  their  mem¬ 
bers  saw  their  checks  becoming  less  and  less. 
First,  the  blended  price  was  dropped  seven 
cents.  Then  it  was  boosted  back  two  cents 
but  that  was  done  by  reducing  and  in  some 
cases  eliminating  altogether,  the  special 
premiums  paid  for  nearby  markets.  The 
dissension  and  unrest  was  too  much  for  the 
management. 

This  incident  proves,  more  simply  and 
quickly  than  any  complicated  investigation 
ever  could  prove,  that  the  League  set-up  is  so 
constituted  that  it  can  survive  only  by  special 
subsidies  and  tolls  paid  by  the  entire  dairy 
industry.  A  parasite  like  that  has  no  excuse 
for  existence. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk 99 

Would  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk.”  Also  would  like  it  very  much 
if  I  could  have  an  autographed  copy.  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  this  as  a  Christmas  gift.  mrs.  g.  c. 

New  York 


The  writer  has  read  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk” 
and  feels  it  a  very  worthwhile  book.  Mr  .Dillon 
has  had  an  interest  in  true  cooperation  too  and 
we  rely  on  him.  H.  I.  R. 

Maryland 


January  24,  1942 

Bonding  Egg  Buyers 

I  have  been  particularly'  interested  in  the 
large  number  of  letters  in  your  columns  from 
farmers  who  ship  eggs  to  so-called  “dealers”  in 
the  cities  and  get  nothing.  Often  the  shipment 
loss  represents  the  profit  for  the  producer  for 
a  whole  season. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  our  Assembly- 
man,  the  Hon.  William  M.  Stuart,  Second 
Assembly  District,  Steuben  County,  and  he 
promised  me  that  he  would  prepare  and  place 
in  the  hopper  early  in  the  present  session  a 
bill  modeled  something  after  the  Federal  statute 
to  compel  dealers  and  commission  men  in  New 
York  State  to  file  a  bond  guaranteeing  payment 
before  they  could  solicit  shipments  of  eggs  or 
other  produce  from  New  York  State  farmers. 

Steuben  County,  New  York  w.  b.  p. 

POULTRYMEN  throughout  the  State  have 
long  been  clamoring  for  protection  against 
fly-by-night  egg  buyers.  Why  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken  by  the  Legislature  is  dffiicult 
to  understand. 

While  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
requires  all  milk  dealers  to  be  licensed  and 
bonded,  there  is  no  similar  requirement  for 
egg  dealers.  The  law  covers  only  commission 
merchants  who  sell  as  agents  for  poultrymen 
and  deduct  commissions  for  their  services. 
It  does  not  cover  egg  receivers  or  egg  whole¬ 
salers  who  buy  outright  from  farmers  and  sell 
on  their  account. 

The  Legislature  could  easily  amend  the 
law  by  requiring  the  bonding  of  all  egg  buy¬ 
ers  and  then  define  an  egg  buyer  as  any 
person  who  purchases,  handles,  or  sells  eggs 
or  poultry  not  produced  or  raised  on  his  own 
farm  or  place  of  business.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  a  bill  along  these  protective  lines  is  al¬ 
ready  being  prepared  for  this  session.  There 
should  be  no  hesitation  about  enacting  such 
a  bill  into  law.  Thousands  of  farm  dollars 
would  thus  be  saved  every  year. 


We  Must  Do  It  Ourselves 

Your  editorial  “Who  Can’t  Agree  Now”  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  13  is  splendid,  splen¬ 
did!  The  last  sentence:  “What  is  needed  is  to 
restore  to  dairymen  their  fundamental  rights  to 
negotiate  the  price  and  control  the  sale  of  their 
own  product,”  is  gospel  truth. 

After  reciting  the  realistic  history  of  the  past 
20  years  as  you  have  so  truthfully  done  in  this 
editorial,  why  not  now  say  flatly  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  dairymen  from  dealers,  promoters, 
or  politicians,  and  that  the  solution  of  their 
milk  problem  must  come  through  their  joint 
control  of  their  own  organizations.  a.  m.  l. 

New  York 

\AT  E  have  said  many  times  in  the  past 
*  V  50  years  what  is  suggested  in  the  last 
sentence  above.  We  helped  dairymen  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  it  26  years  ago.  Laws  have 
since  been  enacted  that  restrict  milk  pro¬ 
ducers’  rights  which  they  then  enjoyed. 
Nevertheless,  with  the  same  proportion  of 
unity  and  purpose  today  that  they  utilized 
26  years  ago,  dairymen  can  now  recover  all 
the  power  and  authority  and  prosperity  that 
they  won  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 


Brevities 

The  year  is  not  exactly  “at  the  Spring”  yet, 
but  we  can  see  a  lengthening  of  the  days  at  both 
ends. 

Local  garden  clubs  are  useful.  More  persons 
become  interested  and  persistently  so,  which  is 
important. 

“All  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember 
and  turn  unto  the  Lord:  and  all  the  kindreds  of 
the  nations  shall  worship  before  thee.”  Psa.  22:27. 

Connecticut  used  62,000  tons  of  fertilizers 
last  year— half  in  commercial  mixtures  and  the 
remainder  in  vegetable  meals  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  tomato  was  in  Italy 
in  1554,  but  it  has  been  in  common  use  here  only 
130  years.  In  1812  tomatoes  were  quoted  in  the 
New  Orleans  market.  Thomas  Jefferson  referred 
to  the  tomato  for  culinary  use  in  1781.  Mrs. 
Rowena  Tull,  of  Maryland,  last  year  grew  21.16 
tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre  on  6.92  acres. 

In  an  address  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in 
1859  Abraham  Lincoln  said:  “Every  blade  of  grass 
is  a  study.  And  not  grass  alone;  but  soils,  seeds, 
and  seasons;  hedges,  ditches,  and  fences;  drain¬ 
ing,  drouths  and  irrigation;  plowing,  hoeing  and 
harrowing;  reaping,  mowing  and  threshing;  sav¬ 
ing  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of  crops,  and 
what  will  prevent  or  cure  them;  implements, 
utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  merits,  and 
to  improve  them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep, 
goats,  and  poultry;  trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants, 
and  flowers;  the  thousand  things  of  which  these 
are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study  within 
itself.” 
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Big-3  Drop  Store  Price 

THE  Big-3  —  Borden’s,  Sheffield  Farms 
and  Dairymen’s  League  —  suddenly  and 
without  notice  dropped  the  price  of  milk  to 
stores  on  Monday  morning,  January  12,  to 
10  to  13  cents  a  quart,  depending  on  the 
neighborhood.  It  is  a  reduction  of  three 
to  four  cents  a  quart  to  consumers.  Borden’s 
said  it  was  done  simply  as  a  war  contribution. 
Sheffield  said  it  was  done  to  increase  con¬ 
sumption.  The  smaller  dealers  say  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  drive  them  out  of  business  and 
perfect  the  city  monopoly  and  continue  the 
country  monopoly.  The  League  made  no 
announcement,  which  is  not  surprising  be¬ 
cause  its  leaders  have  been  forced  to  join  in 
the  appeal  for  higher  prices  to  producers  to 
keep  farmers  from  deserting.  They  have  two 
faces;  one  for  the  city  monopoly,  the  other 
a  mask  for  farmers  from  whom  they  take 
twenty  million  dollars  a  year  out  of  their 
milk  pails. 

This  reduction  in  the  store  price  followed  the 
Federal  hearings  in  the  city  the  week  before, 
to  consider  the  farmers’  demand  for  a  higher 
price  because  they  had  not  had  the  cost  of 
production  in  eleven  years,  as  officially 
determined. 

Small  milk  dealers  believe  that  the  city 
cut  is  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out  of 
the  market.  They  reason  the  Big-3  can  afford 
to  spend  a  million  or  more  of  their  yearly 
profits  of  more  than  twenty  millions,  to  gain 
control  of  all  the  city  trade.  They  could  then 
increase  the  price  and  soon  regain  the 
loss,  and  then  enjoy  a  full  monopoly  for  the 
future. 

The  big  fellows  have  had  no  competition 
of  any  account  in  the  deliveries  to  homes. 
But  the  small  dealers  have  held  their  store 
trade.  The  home  trade  has  been  decreasing 
and  the  store  trade  increasing.  This  trend 
has  been  serious  of  recent  years  for  the 
Big-3.  Sheffield  gives  the  true  reason.  They 
find  it  necessary  to  increase  their  trade. 

But  the  small  dealers  are  hard  workers 
themselves.  The  Big-3  played  a  Japanese 
surprise  trick  on  them  and  won  some  store 
trade.  But  the  small  fellows  were  soon  on 
the  job  and  are  putting  up  a  fight  to  hold 
their  trade.  The  Big-3  must  admit  that  their 
drastic  reduction  now  either  is  a  sinister  drive 
on  the  small  dealers,  or  that  up  to  now, 
they  have  been  exploiting  consumers. 

The  fight  is  now  on,  with  the  advantage 
of  capital  on  the  side  of  the  Big-3,  but  with 
economy  favoring  the  small  fellows.  Economy 
in  distribution  favors  producers.  If  the  small 
distributors  adopt  a  sound  policy,  they  will 
win  to  the  profit  of  themselves  and  to  dairy 
farmers. 


Two  Good  Milk  Measures 

WO  good  resolutions  were  introduced  in 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  last  week. 
The  first,  by  Assemblyman  Maurice  Whitney, 
Rensselaer  County,  requested  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Market 
Administrator  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  Federal-State 
Orders  to  insure  to  dairymen  not  less  than 
current  cost  of  production  for  their  milk. 

The  second  resolution  was  offered  by 
Assemblyman  Daniel  Flynn,  New  York  City, 
calling  for  immediate  investigation  by  a 
legislative  committee  of  the  present  dealer 
spread  between  the  $3.11  Class  I  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  and  the  17  cents  a  quart 
retail  price  paid  by  consumers.  Mr.  Flynn 
recites  that  this  spread  of  $4.89  a  cwt.,  or 
more  than  10  cents  a  quart,  is  now  at  an  all- 
time  high  and  has  increased  more  than  3% 
cents  a  quart  since  March,  1937.  He  asks 
that  the  appointed  committee  investigate  at 
once  and  report  back  to  the  Legislature  by 
March  1,  1942,  with  suitable  recommen¬ 

dations  for  reducing  the  dealer  spread. 

The  Whitney  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Agriculture; 
the  Flynn  resolution,  carrying  a  $5,000  appro¬ 
priation,  to  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
there  will  be  strong  pressure  from  the  milk 
monopoly  lobby  to  bury  these  measures  and 
not  let  them  see  the  light  of  day  again.  They 
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will  argue,  as  they  always  do,  that  this  isn’t 
the  time  to  bring  up  such  controversial 
matters  as  milk.  Producers  and  consumers 
both  realize,  however,  that  milk  production 
and  milk  consumption  are.  two  of  the  most 
important  necessities  in  our  national  defense 
program,  and  if  ever  there  were  a  time  that 
action  should  be  taken,  it  is  now.  There  is  the 
official  admission  that  farmers  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  bare  cost  of  production  for  milk  in 
eleven  years.  There  is  the  further  fact,  denied 
by  none,  that  with  every  change  in  the 
price  of  milk  to  producers  and  consumers, 
whether  up  or  down,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  distribution  costs  and  in  dealers’ 
profits.  The  Legislature  would  be  rendering 
a  valiant  service  to  producers  and  consumers 
alike  if  they  would  recommend  eliminating 
the  present  inefficient  and  wasteful  system  of 
distribution.  Without  more,  this  would  in¬ 
sure  cost  of  production  to  the  farmer  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  milk  to  consumers 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Write  to  your  own  Assemblyman  and 
Senator  urging  their  support  of  these  two 
resolutions.  Write  also  to  the  Assembly  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  and  to  the  Assembly  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Only  a  strong  demon¬ 
stration  of  public  sentiment  in  support  of 
these  resolutions  will  cause  these  committees 
to  take  favorable  action  on  them. 


Home  Orchards  &  Victory  Gardens 

THE  newly  launched  program  for  victory 
gardens  and  for  home  orchards  calls  for 
some  careful  thinking.  It  can  be  a  force  for 
good  or  it  can  be  a  force  for  causing  much 
mischief.  In  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  the  experiences  of  the  last  war  and 
information  from  the  man  already  in  the 
business  can  be  used  to  good  advantage.  It 
calls  for  more  of  careful  help  and  orderly 
development  by  fruit  growers  and  gardeners 
themselves  than  for  propaganda  and  excite¬ 
ment  and  confusion  and  wholesale  launching 
of  a  patriotic  campaign. 

The  breaking  of  meadows  and  pasture 
lands,  the  plowing  of  golf  courses,  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  marginal  lands  better  suited  to  some 
other  crop  are  not  always  good  practices. 
Misdirected  effort  is  costly  of  human  energy, 
wasteful  of  badly  needed  seeds  and  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  and  finally  disillusioning  to  the  one  who 
has  been  the  victim  of  the  circumstances.  The 
dust  bowl,  ruined  pastures,  and  many  serious 
erosion  problems  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
last  war. 

Further,  the  indiscriminate  planting  of 
orchards  in  unsuited  districts  or  on  poorly 
drained  soil,  and  the  choice  of  wrong  varie¬ 
ties  are  to  be  avoided.  Home  orchards,  if 
there  are  to  be  some,  should  be  planted  with 
dependable  varieties,  yet  of  good  quality 
whenever  possible.  They  should  be  sprayed 
if  at  all  possible.  Local  orchardists  in  the 
interested  localities  should  be  acquainted  with 
prospective  planters  and  help  work  out 
details. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  great 
social  gains  to  be  derived  from  the  culture 
of  horticultural  crops.  Just  to  work  in  the 
soil,  to  do  something  with  the  hands,  to  be 
“doing  something”  is  good  for  the  country. 
For  this,  however,  flowers  and  lawns  and 
shrubs  and  flowering  plants  are  just  as  use¬ 
ful,  perhaps  more  so,  than  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens.  And  when  the  war  is 
finally  ended,  their  culture  will  not  get  in 
the  way  of  legitimate  enterprise  and  of  a 
return  to  normalcy  that  a  lot  of  mismanaged 
home  orchards  and  misplaced  vegetable 
gardens  might. 

If  properly  handled,  the  war  effort  can 
bring  about  a  permanent  gain  in  interest  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  American  house¬ 
wife.  It  can  bring  about  a  renewed  interest 
in  horticultural  crops  and  in  the  land,  and 
it  can  help  in  the  stabilization  of  labor  and 
in  taking  up  the  slack  when  the  war  is  done. 
It  should  avoid  as  a  pestilence  the  leadership 
of  publicity  seekers,  politicians,  bureaucrats, 
propagandists,  and  flag  wavers.  It  should  de¬ 
pend  instead  in  large  measure  for  advice  and 
leadership  upon  the  hard  common  sense  and 
loyal  interest  of  the  men  already  in  the 
business  and  able  to  direct  from  years  of 
first-hand  experience. 


Opposition  to  Milk  Amendments 

BY  John  J.  Dillon 

I  OPPOSE  these  amendments.  I  state  my 
reasons. 

We  are  a  religious  people.  Our  creed  is 
that  God  is  a  Spiritual  Being  possessing  ulti¬ 
mate  power  and  wisdom,  truth  and  mercy, 
love  and  justice.  That  He  created  all  men 
equal,  that  He  endowed  them  with  many  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  He  provided  His 
creatures  with  free  gifts  of  nature  to  feed, 
and  clothe  and  shelter  themselves.  The  motto, 
“In  God  We  Trust,”  inscribed  on  our  national 
coin,  is  public  evidence  of  our  faith  in  God. 

About  150  years  ago,  our  forefathers  de¬ 
clared  their  dependence  on  God  and  their 
independence  of  centralized  powers  and 
tyrannical  rulers.  They  created  a  government 
that  derived  its  powers  under  God  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  They  adopted  the 
moral  code  as  their  basic  law.  On  this  foun¬ 
dation  they  built  their  civil  order.  They 
guaranteed  free  worship,  free  speech,  free 
press,  freedom  of  the  individual  to  go  where 
he  wills,  to  follow  his  choice  of  callings,  and 
to  make  contracts.  They  adopted  the  institu¬ 
tion,  of  private  property.  This  insured  title  to 
ownership  of  the  wealth  they  produce  by 
their  labor  and  skill  or  acquire  by  their  fore¬ 
thought.  They  were  free  to  consume  the 
wealth  so  acquired,  to  bequeath  it  or  give  it 
away,  and  to  exchange  it  or  sell  it  to  others. 

The  American  people  have  approved,  adopt¬ 
ed  and  venerated  these  principles  for  150 
years.  They  are  the  precious  inheritance  of 
the  present  generation.  Governments  are 
created  to  protect  these  individual  rights  and 
to  dispense  justice. 

They  insult  the  intelligence  of  Americans 
when  they  cry  bad  wolf  at  Hitler  in  Germany, 
while  they  practice  his  brand  of  tyranny  in 
New  York.  Our  milk  system  and  these  amend¬ 
ments,  if  adopted,  violate  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  laws  and 
principles. 

Sixty  years  ago,  the  Milk  Exchange,  Limit¬ 
ed,  was  incorporated.  At  the  first  meeting  milk 
dealers  demanded-  a  majority  control.  Far¬ 
mers  demanded  half  the  directors.  This  was 
denied,  and  farmers  went  home.  The  result 
was  a  dealer  majority  and  a  minority  of  their 
stooges.  This  sham  device  fixed  the  price  of 
milk  for  13  years.  Then  its  charter  was 
annulled  as  unlawful  and  fraudulent  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  This  invention 
was  reincorporated  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  a  foreign  corporation.  Its  permit  was 
ousted  from  New  York  State  15  years  later 
by  the  same  court  for  the  same  reason.  Its 
leaders  were  indicted.  The  Milk  Exchange, 
Ltd.,  was  the  prototype  of  all  the  corporations 
that  have  fixed  farm  milk  prices  since  1882, 
including  the  present  system  and  its  bogus 
cooperatives. 

Dairy  farmers  rebelled  in  October,  1916, 
and  fixed  the  price  of  their  milk  for  a  full 
year.  Their  leaders  then  yielded  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Bureau,  and  collapsed  in  March, 
1919,  but  dairymen  maintained  their  unity 
until  1920.  Then  the  Borden  Company  and 
the  self-appointed  farm  leaders  incorporated 
to  break  up  farm  unity  as  a  necessary  means 
to  restore  Borden’s  power  to  fix  the  price  to 
be  paid  farmers  for  milk.  The  conspiracy 
worked,  farmers  were  divided.  A  minority 
of  them  were  led  and  forced  into  the  scheme. 
Borden’s  recovered  the  power  to  fix  the  price. 
One  of  the  farm  leaders  later  publicly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  Borden’s  also  won  a  “kick  back” 
of  20c  a  100  lbs.  of  milk  which  was  officially 
admitted  to  be  in  force  yet  in  1937.  The 
exploitation  of  farmers  then  begun  continues 
today.  The  system  is  another  Milk  Exchange, 
Ltd.  The  official  record  is  that  farmers  have 
not  received  cost  of  production  in  11  years. 
The  same  is  true  for  20  years  and  more.  Your 
amendments  continue  the  system.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  do  not  correct  these 
wrongs.  They  confirm  th§  wrongs  and  in¬ 
crease  the  abuses. 

The  amendments  continue  classification  and 
blended  prices  which  Federal  and  State  in¬ 
vestigators  have  reported  as  instruments  of 
deceit  and  fraud.  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  whose 
(Continued  on  Page  56) 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Beef  Production  Programs 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


For  the  past  several  months  prices 
of  thin,  grass  fat,  warmed-up,  and 
lower  grade  cattle  have  been  high 
in  comparison  with  well  finished 
steers.  .This  has  been  caused  by 
retail  demand  and  generally  favor¬ 
able  consumer  conditions.  Due  to 
farm  labor  shortage  a  considerable 
number  of  Eastern  farmers  have 
purchased  some  thin  cattle  to  utilize 
home  grown  roughage  and  grain. 
They  have  been  attracted  by  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  for  finished  beef,  avail¬ 
able  feeds,  and  labor  shortage.  In 
many  instances  the  feeders  obtained 
were  inferior  in  grade  and  may  con¬ 
sequently  be  poor  doing  cattle.  Such 
highly  speculative  programs  are 
seldom  successful.  However,  this  year, 
with  increased  consumer  demand 
and  prospective  prices  they  may 
turn  a  profit.  Due  to  exceptionally 
good  Summer  and  Fall  rains  west¬ 
ern  feeders  are  arriving  at  the  ter¬ 
minal  markets  in  considerable  higher 
flesh  than  usual. 

Purchased  Feeders 

Uniformity,  beef  type,  and  quality 
are  the  cardinal  factors  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  purchasing  feeders.  Blocky 
conformation,  short  legs,  combined 
with  a  deep,  wide  middle  in  a  steer 
carrying  a  predominance  of  beef 
blood  from  one  of  the  three  major 
beef  breeds,  viz,  Hereford,  Aber- 
deen-Angus  or  Scotch  Shorthorn, 
plus  uniformity  for  size  and  age, 
must  prevail  in  order  to  secure  de¬ 
sirable  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gains. 

In  the  Eastern  dairying  sections 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  purchase 
feeders  locally  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  the  specifications  mentioned. 
The  only  sources  of  supply  are  the 
terminal  markets,  purchase  through 
a  commission  firm,  from  receipts  of 
feeders  raised  in  the  West,  or  by 
direct  purchase  from  Western  ranch¬ 
ers.  If  three  or  four  cattle  feeders 
club  together  a  carload  may  be 
handled  to  mutual  advantage.  How¬ 
ever,  as  previously  mentioned  the 
margin  between  purchase  price  for 
feeders  and  finished  cattle  for 
sometime  past  has  not  been  favor¬ 
able. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  for  the 
past  several  years  Eastern  markets, 
both  local  and  terminal,  have  offered 
especially  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  sale  of  Eastern  raised  feeder 
beef  cattle.  Flexibility  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  asset  which  should  not 
be  ovei'looked.  No  other  livestock 
system  is  so  well  adapted  to  adjust¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  prices, 
general  economic  conditions,  and 
market  swings.  If  grain  is  com¬ 
paratively  high  and  home  grown  hay 
and  silage  plentiful,  as  prevails  in 
most  Eastern  sections  this  year,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  carry  the 
cattle  along  on  a  heavy  roughage 
ration  with  only  sufficient  grain  to 
keep  them  gaining  about  a  pound 
or  slightly  more  per  head  daily.  If, 
however,  the  price  for  well  finished 
steers  should  advance  materially,  as 
is  entirely  possible  under  present 
conditions,  the  ration  could  then  be 
changed  to  higher  levels  for  grain, 
with  consequent  increase  in  daily 
gains,  up  to  2.5  pounds  daily  per 
head,  or  even  greater  with  suitable 
type  and  good  doing  cattle,  if 
properly  fed  and  handled. 

Production  Problems 

Let  us  consider  a  specific  market 
and  feed  problem  with  some  of  the 
limiting  factors  in  relation  to  possi¬ 
ble  returns  when  applied  to  800 
pound  feeder  steers  grading  as  good. 
Fall  markets  for  such  steers  during 
1941  averaged  about  $11  or  slightly 
more  per  hundred  laid  down  in  the 
feed  lot.  The  initial  cost  per  head 
would  then  have  been  $88.  Well 
finished  1,100  pound  yearlings  of 
this  grade  were  then  selling  at  an 
average  of  about  $12.50  per  hundred 
pounds.  Assuming  that  .this  existing 
margin  of  $1.50  was  maintained  it 
should  be  interesting  to  compute 
how  we  would  fare  on  the  trans¬ 
action,  if  35  such  steers  were  fed. 

Numerous  tests  at  various  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  shown  the  value 
of  manure  produced  by  feeder  cattle 
to  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
labor  and  overhead  costs.  We  will 
therefore  consider  our  problem  only 
on  the  basis  of  feed  costs  and  mar¬ 
ket  returns.  If  these  steers  were 


fed  an  average  daily  ration  per  head 
of  corn  silage  22  lbs.,'  legume  hay 
15  lbs.,  and  grain  8.5  lbs.,  they 
should  make  an  average  daily  gain 
of  2.5  lbs.  or  slightly  more  per  head. 
In  120  days  they  would  then  have 
gained  a  total  of  300  pounds  each. 
Numerous  carefully  controlled  tests 
at  several  experiment  stations  show 
that  their  feed  requirement  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  300  pounds  gain  would  be 
about  1,350  pounds  of  grain,  iy2  tons 
of  corn  silage,  and  one  ton  of 
legume  hay.  If  grain  is  figured  at 
$40  per  ton,  silage  at  $5,  and  hay 
at  $15,  the  total  feed  cost  to  produce 


300  pounds  of  gain  would  be  $49.50. 
Added  to  their  initial  cost  of  $88 
per  head  this  amounts  to  $137.50; 
dividing  our  1,100  pound  steer  into 
this  sum  it  is  seen  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  $12.50  per 
hundred  pounds  in  order  to  break 
even  on  the  transaction.  However, 
the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
these  35  steers  have  provided  a  cash 
market  for  about  24  tons  of  grain, 
90  per  cent  of  which  can  be  home 
raised,  either  corn  or  barley;  over 
42  tons  of  silage  and  35  tons  of  hay. 
These  feeds  represent  a  net  farm 
return  on  the  transaction,  over  and 
above  their  production  cost,  because 
they  were  marketed  on-the-hoof 
with  all  marketing  costs  charged 
against  the  steers.  A  market  price 
of  $13.50  would  represent  a  net 
cash  return  of  $385  on  these  35 


head  of  steers,  with  a  corresponding 
profit  increase  for  each  one  dollar 
per  hundred  market  advance.  Pur¬ 
chased  feeders  always  carry  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  considerable  speculation. 
War  time  conditions  and  markets 
make  them  even  more  speculative. 

Baby  Beef 

A  recent  study  relative  to  farm 
organization  for  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  conducted  by  Sallee,  Pond, 
and  Crickman,  of  the  Minnesota 
Station  seems  especially  pertinent  as 
applied  to  Eastern  conditions.  Three 
general  systems  of  beef  production 


are  being  followed  in  southwestern 
Minnesota.  The  investigators  men¬ 
tioned  refer  to  these  as:  1.  Baby 
beef.  2.  Milk-and-beef.  3.  Fattening 
of  purchased  cattle. 

Relative  to  baby  beef  consider¬ 
ations  the  methods  followed  show 
that  on  the  baby-beef  farms  a  cow 
herd  may  be  maintained  primarily 
for  the  raising  of  calves  for  fattening 
as  baby  beeves.  The  number  of 
cows  in  such  herds  ranged  form  15 
to  35  head.  They  were  principally 
pure  breds  or  high  grades,  of  the 
beef  breeds.  In  the  herds  studied 
Spring  freshening  predominated;  the 
calves  ran  with  their  dams  until 
they  attained  an  age  of  six  to  eight 
months.  They  were  then  fattened 
on  a  full  feed  of  concentrates  and 
roughages.  The  feeding  period 
ranged  from  200  to  225  days.  The 


calves  averaged  about  400  pounds 
when  placed  on  feed,  and  were  mar¬ 
keted  when  they  weighed  about  900 
pounds  per  head. 

On  the  Minnesota  milk-and-beef 
farms  studied  the  cattle  enterprise 
is  reported  as  a  combination  of 
beef-cattle  production  and  dairying 
with  milk-and-beef  type  cows.  Herds 
ranged  from  5  to  25  cows.  There 
seldom  was  any  concentration  of 
treshening  dates  within  the  year. 
The  cows  were  milked  and  the 
calves  hand  fed,  largely  on  skim 
milk,  until  they  were  old  enough 
to  depend  entirely  on  pasture  or  a 
grain  and  roughage  ration.  If  fat¬ 
tened  as  baby  beeves,  the  calves 
usually  enter  the  feed  lot  weighing 
about  350  pounds.  The  calves  born 
during  the  late  Summer  and  Fall 
usually  are  wintered  principally  on 
roughage,  and  then  pastured  the 
following  Summer  before  being 
fattened  as  yearlings.  Such  yearlings 
average  weighing  approximately  650 
pounds  when  started  on  feed. 

Suitability  and  System 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  order 
to  produce  calves  suitable  for  fat¬ 
tening  under  a  milk-and-beef  pro¬ 
gram  it  will  be  necessary  to  breed 
grade  dual  purpose  or  dairy  type 
cows  to  a  good  registered  beef  bull. 
Replacements  for  the  dairy  herd 
must  then  necessarily  be  purchased. 
This  is  not  constructive  breeding 
and  will  not  result  in  herd  improve¬ 
ment  either  for  beef  or  milk.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  have  great  flexibility 
and  permits  the  operator  to  place 
an  emphasis  on  either  milk  or  beef 
production  in  accordance  with  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  If  price  of  well  finished 
young  beef  is  attractive,  two  or  more 
calves  may  be  placed  on  a  nurse 
cow  and  creep  fed  to  produce  baby 
beef.  Such  calves  will  not  carry  the 
finish  for  grade  of  full-blood  beef 
calves,  but  calves  sired  by  a  good 
registered  beef  bull,  out  of  dairy  or 
dual  purpose  cows,  can  and  will 
make  good  gains  and  will  finish 
with  sufficient  quality  and  smooth¬ 
ness  to  sell  advantageously,  es¬ 
pecially  on  a  strong  market.  The 
Minnesota  survey  shows  that  a  herd 
maintained  under  the  milk-and-beef 
system  of  production  uses  less 
pasture  but  more  labor  propor¬ 
tionately  to  concentrates  than  does 
a  baby-beef  herd.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  has  been  found  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  finish  the  calves  from 
these  beef  topped  milk-and-beef 
herds  as  yearlings.  Such  a  program 
permits  the  use  of  maximum  rough- 
age.  This  year’s  prices  would  favor 
such  a  program. 

Strictly  speaking  baby-beef  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  attempted  only 
with  beef  cows  either  registered  or 
good  type  grades,  and  bred  to  a 
good  registered  beef  bull  of  the 
same  breed  as  the  cows.  Such 
calves  will  then  be  uniform  for 
appearance  and  finish. 

Local  Eastern  markets  in  most 
instances,  where  the  center  of 
nearest  population  is  relatively 
small,  prefer  a  carcass  not  carrying 
too  high  finish.  Local  butchers  in 
small  towns  are  usually  unable  to 
obtain  necessary  top  retail  prices, 
especially  for  the  choice  cuts. 
Competitors  may  be  handling  most¬ 
ly  cow  beef  and  their  prices  on  a 
quoted  advertising  basis  lures  the 
housewife’s  dollar  to  the  cheaper 
retail  till.  We  can  argue  until  black 
in  the  face  about  the  greater 
palatability  and  more  desirability  of 
highly  finished  beef,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  away  from  the  fact 
that,  except  in  few  instances,  the 
smaller  local  country  consumer 
markets  cannot  and  will  not  pay 
the  price  for  highly  finished  beef. 
If  it  is  desired  to  finish  beef  to  a 
prime  or  choice  grade  then  the 
feeder  should  first  consider  the 
market  available.  If  the  cattle  are 
fed  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
one  or  more  carloads  then  the  most 
satisfactory  program  is  generally  to 
ship  them  to  the  nearest  terminal 
market,  consigned  to  a  commission 
house.  At  the  Buffalo  Stock  Yards, 
the  Producers  Livestock  Cooperative 
is  providing  a  good  market  for 
Eastern  finished  beef,  pork  and 
lamb. 

Maximum  Roughage  Utilization 

Gains  made  on  good  pasture,  using 
comparatively  small  amounts  of  home 


These  Aberdeen-Angus  steers  owned  by  Pennsylvania  State  College  are 
the  low  down,  compact,  blocky  kind  that  fatten  profitably  and  produce  a 

prime  carcass  when  finished. 


These  good  Shorthorns  have  made  economical  pasture  gains  for  Homer 
Holley,  on  his  farm  near  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 


David  Beresford,  Manager,  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  Schenectady 
County,  New  York,  has  found  their  local  market  well  suited  to  grass  fat 
steers.  Their  Hereford  steers  such  as  these  so  finished  dress  out  a  good 

carcass  and  sell  well. 
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HIGHER  Production  with  new  safety,  new 

speed  and  new,  gentler  milking  action. 
That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  the  Hinman 
Low-Vacuum  Milker.  Leading  dairymen 
praise  it  as  “The  finest  milker  on  the 
market.” 

Only  the  Hinman  will  give  you  all  these 
advantages,  for  the  Hinmari  is  designed  to 
milk  best  on  only  10  inches  of  vacuum.  This 
gentler  milking  soothes  the  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed.  Empties  the  udder  faster — gets 
more  milk,  more  butterfat  than  any  slower 
method.  A  single  unit  milks  up  to  IS  cows 
per  hour.  So  simple  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  the 
milking.  WRITE  for  Free  Folder  today. 


HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  21  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


DOGS 


PUREBRED  COCKE IJ  PUPS  AND  DOGS, 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 


Ct  RarnarJc  A  If  f  Unrelated  pair  grown.  Fe- 
Ol.  DcrllarUa  n.lV.L.  male  puppy.  Ph.  13F21. 
Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel,  Waterloo,  New  York 


Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  8  weeks.  Registered  or  Non- 
reg.  Blacks,  reds  or  buffs;  Scotties;  Collies  from  heel 

drivers.  ELM  VIEW  KENNELS,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


PTTPQ  Heel  drivers,  watchdog, 
1I1.1YL/  1  dl  J  companions,  reasonable. 

MAUDE  THOMAS,  ADAMS  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
driving  parents.  Low  heel  strikers.  Males  $6.00; 
females  $4.00.  JOSEPH  WINKLER,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


A  FINE  LITTER  TEN  CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RE¬ 
TRIEVERS.  Champion  stock;  reasonable;  hunt  and 
watch.  FEATHERBED  FARM,  HOPEWELL,  N.  1. 


PoiiiarAAfl  r>uPl>ies,  Springer  Spaniels.  Irish  Setters, 
a  cuigiccu  hunters,  companions.  Childrens  pets.  Meier 
Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


fVpot  harm  Pnn«  Heg.  $35.  up.  Time  payments. 

ureal  Dane  rups  farmholm.  New  paitz,  n.  y. 

Pod.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  'N',Tr^Xr.V»‘r" 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 


ARTHUR  GILSON 
Lisbon,  New  York 


Rpo  f nllipc-Rpnalpc  811  aK°8  any  color.  Woodland 
Reg.  Umies-Deagies  Farms.  Hastings,  New  York 

A.  K.  C.  POMERANIAN  PUPPIES— Best  bloodlines. 

B.  L.  Burgess,  R.D.  4,  Union  Road,  Cheektowaga,  N.Y. 


PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details-  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


pups  from  pedigreed  stock  $5.00  up. 

MAIDA  PUTNAM,  GRAFTON,  MASS. 


COLLIE 


Reg.  and  unreg.  cocker  puppies;  red  and  black.  Sat. 
guar.  Reasonable.  Kenneth  Robinson,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t 


grown  grain,  have  been  found  to 
result  in  lower  cost  of  production, 
and  less  degree  of  finish  than  a  full 
grain  feed.  David  Beresford,  Mana¬ 
ger,  The  Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delan- 
son,  Schenectady  County,  New  York, 
has  found  that  grass  fattened  Here¬ 
ford  steers  make  sufficient  gains  to 
sell  readily  on  local  markets,  and 
that  such  a  practice  is  suitable  and 
desirable  for  their  conditions.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
pasture  or  roughage  is  used  as  the 
principal  source  of  gains  attained, 
older  cattle  are  more  adapted  to 
such  roughage  programs  than  calves 
or  yearlings.  The  recent  extensive 
investigations  conducted  at  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  rela¬ 
tive  to  maximum  roughage  for 
feeder  cattle,  show  that  steers  may 
be  brought  along  on  maximum 
roughage  and  pasture,  and  that  when 
they  have  attained  an  age  of  24 
months  or  more  their  condition  will 
generally  grade  as  good  to  fair-good. 
Their  cost  was  in  all  instances 
materially  lowered,  so  that  their 
initial  cost  as  two  year  old  feeders 
was  such  that  their  necessary  mar¬ 
gin  was  very  much  less  than  if 
they  had  been  purchased  in  the  open 
market  as  two  year  old  feeders. 
'Where  good  pasture  is  available  in 
sufficient  area  it  will  be  found  that 
in  many  such  cases  yearling  steers 
may  be  pastured  to  advantage,  es¬ 
pecially  as  the  labor  and  overhead, 
as  represented  by  equipment,  will 
be  very  small  as  compared  with  milk 
production  program. 

As  labor  is  being  enticed  away 
from  Eastern  farms,  several  are 
finding  the  answer  to  be  a  grass  and 
roughage  beef  production  program. 
Yields  of  corn  silage  were  excep¬ 
tionally  good  in  many  Eastern  areas. 
Numerous  experiment  station  tests 
have  shown  that  two-year-old  beef 
steers  averaging  about  1,000  pounds 
per  head  will  make  gains  of  about 
two  pounds  per  head  daily  for  a 
feeding  period  of  four  to  five  months 
on  a  ration  of  corn-  silage  and  good 
quality  hay  suitably  supplemented 
with  small  amounts  of  linseed  or 
cottonseed  meal.  The  average  daily 
ration  needed  per  head  for  such  a 
feeding  program  is  about  50  pounds 
corn  silage,  4  lbs.  of  hay,  and  3  lbs. 
of  protein  supplement.  The  feed 
requirement  for  each  100  lbs.  of 
gain  produced  form  this  roughage 
ration  has  been  shown  to  average 
about  150  lbs.  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment,  200  lbs.  of  hay,  and  2,500  lbs. 
of  corn  silage.  If  protein  supple¬ 
ment  is  priced  at  $40,  hay  at  $10, 
and  silage  at  $5,  then  the  feed  cost 
per  cwt.  gain  would  be  $10.75.  If 
these  two-year-olds  had  been  home 
raised  or  purchased  as  feeder  calves 
and  carried  along  largely  on  a 
roughage  program,  as  previously 
mentioned,  then  their  initial  cost 
could  have  been  materially  reduced. 


Holstein-Friesian  Associa¬ 
tion  Meets 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  held  this  month  in 
Hornell,  Carl  J.  Wooster  of  Union 
Hill  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Association.  Other  officers 


Carl  J.  Wooster,  Union  Hill,  N.  Y. 


elected  at  the  annual  meeting  were: 
First  vice-president,  G.  Harold 
Cowles,  Ashville;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  G.  S.  V.  Gordon  Andrews, 
LaGrangeville;  secretary,  W.  D. 
Brown,  Ithaca;  treasurer,  Frank  P. 
Wavle,  Cortland,  and  directors, 
Ernest  Karlan,  Rome;  Frank  Walton, 
Watertown  and  John  Reagan, 
Marcellus.  p.  b.  o. 


A  Calf  is  its  Only  Rival 


FAST..  SAFE.. THOROUGH 

At  last,  after  over  a  quarter 
century  of  experience.  Uni¬ 
versal  has  perfected  "Calf 
Nose"  milking  —  with  a  re¬ 
markable  new  teat  cup  that 
duplicates  the  natural  suck¬ 
ing,  massaging  action  of  a 
calf's  mouth  with  amazing 
accuracy.  Milks  fast  and  dry 
—is  gentle  and  safe— cows 
take  to  it  at  once. 

for  full  details 
about  "Calf  Nose" 
milking  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Universal  dealer. 


Write 


Now  Available  in 
All  Universal  Milkers 

Short  tube,  standard  or  portable  milkers 
—  ALL  with  the  famous  Universal  fea¬ 
tures  of  low  vacuum,  dependable  action, 
lifetime  construction  and  sanitary,  easy- 
to-clean  design  —  and  sensational  new 
"Calf  Nose"  milking.  Universal  is  the 
only  COMPLETE  line  of  milkers  with 
ALL  these  important  features.  Get  set 
to  produce  MORE  milk  with 
LESS  help  this  year  and  for 
years  to  come.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Universals. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKIN6  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  RN  •  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


When  a  cow  is  producing  milk,  is  with  calf,  or  is  off  feed, 
she  needs  LACTO—It  brings  her  the  things  her  system  needs. 

LACTO  FURNISHES 

TRACE  MINERALS — Iodine  (stabilized),  manganese,  copper 
and  iron. 

tonic — Nux  Vomica,  ginger,  elecampane,  etc. 
vitamin  D— The  sunshine  vitamin. 

FEED  SCOOP  with  three  S-lb.  cans 
at  NO  EXTRA  COST.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  us.  Get  your  scoop  today. 

WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Box  7,  Myerstown,  Pennsylvania 


the  Vitaminized 
Mineralized 
Tonic 


GUERNSEYS  f 

SWINE  | 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason-  j 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record  j 
A.B.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World's  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  Information  on  request.  1 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N,  Y. 

TAMWORTH  SWINE 

Beat  Bacon  Breed 

I  Excellent  Fall  pigs  of  both  sexes  from  best  blood 
lines  of  U.  S.  and  Canada  at  reasonable  prices. 

REYNOLDS  POMEROY,  STILL  VALLEY  FARMS 
Little  Kunkletown 

1  Stroudsburg  .  Pennsylvania 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also  j 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a  1 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For  1 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

BUY  PIGS  NOW 

J  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .%  | 

Aberdeen-Angus  —  Young  Bulls 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN,  Owner.  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. .  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 


1 


TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50e,  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept.  F-3,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


c 


JERSEYS 


For  Sale — 10  Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

Some  by  imported  sires  bred  for  Spring  freshening, 
and  one  bull  out  of  finest  high  test  strain.  Will  sacri¬ 
fice  for  quick  sale. 

LANE’S  END  FARM.  DOWNINGTOWN.  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 


J 


FOR  SALE  15  head,  two  year  old  grade  Hereford  heif¬ 
ers.  Bred  from  pure  bred  dams  and  Sires.  Bebred  to  1941 
Champion  Bull  at  Cornell  University,  due  to  calf 
April  and  May.  These  cattle  are  Tuberculosis  and 
abortion  free.  Also  pure  bred  bull  calf,  born  Sept.  1941. 
STEPHEN  B.  O’ HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


C  ATTI  F  F>vo  hundred  head  fancy  feesh 
*  1  aIKj  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 

right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


Tnonanliern  Milk  does:  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

lOggenDerg  P0NY  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 


FERRETS 


W.  A.  PECK. 


50;  pair  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


I  ttunuicu  anu  3IUXU5  IIUW  aV3H3OI.0  IOr 

I  prompt  shipment  on  a  few  days  notice.  P.  Chinas. 
Berkshires.  Durocs  and  Crosses.  State  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  substitute  size  and  breed.  Six  weeks  $4.50:  eight 
weeks  $5.00;  ten  weeks  $6.00;  twelve  weeks  $7.00. 
Boars,  barrows,  or  sows.  Selected  unrelated  breeders 
$1.00  each  extra.  Crated,  serum  vaccinated.  Money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Shoats  to  butcher  next 
spring.  Buy  pigs  before  spring  rise  in  prices  to  mafco 
extra  big  hogs  next  fall.  Write — 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

•  YORKSHIRES. 

BOARS,  FITE  MONTHS  OLD 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices 
W.  E.  REASONER  &.  SONS, 

R.  F,  P,  4, _ -  Watertown,  New  York 

Better  bred  swine  are  hard  to  find.  Every  individual 
carries  blood  of  International  Champions.  ComeU'3 

Eyentuation  Epoch  Grenadier  II  Canadian  Lad  Reg¬ 
istered  boars:  bom  August  1941.  Inoculated  and  well 
for  waHty.  Received  seven  blue  ribbons 

FLoIb!*  H^EN R y'1  L^h'u G HEST  3%fieH$2N5:?° 

For  Sale  — SPRING  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50;  8  to  10  weeks  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D;  F,  O.  B.  Woburn 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St„  WOBURN,  MASS. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Quality  breeding 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kalton,  Ch%t^  enna*.- 

REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows  boars 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria.  'Illinois! 

REG  DUROfS  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

i\Lu,DUi\v/w  r.  F.  Pattington,  Seipjo  Centeri  £  gY; 


I  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

F or  Sale  Registered  Belgians  Reasonable 

Pair  of  strawberry  roan  mares  perfect  match,  with  fall 
colts  by  their  side  and  bred  back  to  foal  again  next 
fS'ni'i5  and,6  ",eiSMng  1700  lbs.  Colts  sired  by 
,AC  j^ois  °ur  sire  who  has  been  many  times 
u'irt!h"i«.thai,MPion . at  ,the  bis  fading  shows,  will  sell 
"ltb  ®ut  eolts-  -An  out-standing  rising  four 
.,*1!^  straw  berry  roan  stallion  weighing  nearly  a 
,sired  l)y  011  r  herd  sire,  a  fine  show  prospect. 

match11  f  e  nalberr3l  rA)an  risinS  <"'>  Yea*  old  perfect 
match,  first  prize  at  Genesee  County  Fair.  A  rising 

yearlin”  °stiid0rr^>ntU<i  Wit,h  silver  mane  and  tail.  One 

ENOS  N  mii  i  Lb  S°rrei  mane  allJ  tail. 

fcivus  N.  MILLER,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


HI 


Shropshire  yearlings  and  older  ewes.  Bred.  Few 

ewe  lambs.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


OXFORD  EWES  BRED  5 


S.  TILBURY, 
Owego,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Z3 


Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats  With  Ferrets  *I’epa.>or 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

FERRETS  For  ^chasing  ^rats  males  $3.00:  females 


N.amY. 

ule’s  Beets - 

Boot  seeds  FREE  with  the  new 
Maule  s  Seed  Book-write  today!  — 1  * 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  555  Maule  Bldg!,  Phi 
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THE  HELP  OF 

NEW 


DAIRY 

RATIONS 


IN  YOUR  1942  DRIVE  , 
FOR  GREATER  PRODUCTION! 

Proof  that  B-B  feeding  builds 
high  milk  production  and  sturdy 
calves!  The  young  lady  is  the 
Three  Millionth  Registered  Hol¬ 
stein.  Her  Dam  is  Van  Horne 
Onyx  Paladin  Aquin,  developed 
by  VanHorneFarms,  V  an  Hornes- 
ville,  N.  Y.  and  fed  exclusively 
on  B-B  Dairy  Rations.  Aquin’s 
record  for  1  year  is  23,332  lbs. 
milk;  3.9%  test;  917.5  lbs.  fat. 


Year  after  year  this  fact  becomes  more  apparent:  When  dairymen  follow  the  B-B 
Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program  they  report  their  cows  keep  in  splendid  condition; 
breeding  and  udder  troubles  are  kept  at  a  minimum;  milk  production  is  high  and  stays 
up  there  consistently. 

The  NEW  1942  B-B  Dairy  Rations  have  even  greater  values  than  previous  B-B  Feeds. 
While  retaining  all  of  the  proved  values  included  in  last  year’s  rations,  we  have  stepped 
•  up  certain  ingredients  and  added  others.  Take  Wheat  Germ  Oil,  for  example.  This 
excellent  food,  now  adequately  present  in  B-B  Dairy  Rations,  supplies  all  the  repro¬ 
ductive  factors  involved  in  Vitamin  E,  thus  fortifying  against  breeding  troubles  and 
puny,  weak  calves.  Other  improvements  have  definitely  increased  the  body-building 
and  milk-producing  capabilities  of  these  already  highly  proved  rations. 

With  a  1942  milk  production  goal  far  in  excess  of  last  year’s  output,  feeding  for  maxi¬ 
mum  condition  and  production  should  be  the  rule  of  every  dairyman.  Ask  us  or  your 
B-B  Dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program  and  put  its 
sound,  profit-building  recommendations  to  work  on  your  farm  at  once! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FEED  WAY 


7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Experts  now  admit  that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  milk  in  12  years.  Why?  This  book  tells  you 
in  plain  and  simple  words. 


Has  there  been  a  milk  monopoly  for 
these  20  years?  This  book  tells  you  there 
has  been  and  proves  that  too. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  racket  for  these 
20  years?  District  Attorney  Dewey  has 
said  that  a  racket  always  goes  along  with 
a  'monopoly.  This  book  names  the 
monopolists  and  the  racketeers. 

Did  the  milk  racketeers  claim  they  had 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk?  Every¬ 
body  knows  they  did.  This  book  proves 
they  surrendered  that  power  to  the  barons 
of  the  monopoly. 

Did  the  racketeers,  the  monopolists  and 
State  officials  create  the  present  milk 
systems?  Everybody  knows  they  did. 
This  book  tells  you  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  book  tells  just  how  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  been  plundered  for  seven  decades.  Not  a  word  of  it  has 
been  challenged. 

The  men  who  conspired  to  deny  dairymen  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  their  own  milk  will  never  restore  that  right.  This 
book  shows  the  simple  and  sure  way  for  dairy  farmers  to  do 
it  themselves. 


Who  has  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  20 
years?  This  book  tells  you  and  proves 
the  answer. 


Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 


(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

An  Answer.  —  Many  have  asked 
me  why  I  don’t  write  for  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  any  more  and  have 
urged  me  to  do  so  so  eagerly — al¬ 
most  pathetically,  wherever  I  go 
(and  I  recently  had  engagements  to 
speak  in  11  different  states)  that  I 
am  just  going  to  take  time  out  for 
greeting  at  least  with  my  many  old 
and  beloved  friends.  Friendships 
that  have  lasted  some  30  years 
should  not  unthinkingly  be  broken. 

Though  the  Parson  “retired”  from 
the  active  ministry  a  year  ago  to¬ 
morrow,  (this  is  next  to  the  last  day 
of  the  year)  he  was  never  more  busy 
in  his  life,  and  declares  if  he  re¬ 
tired  once  more  he  would  be  dead 
from  overwork.  He  still  officiates 
down  at  the  old  church  in  the 
country  and  perhaps  it  has  had  the 
best  year  of  all  the  31  he  has  been 
going  down  there.  Last  Sunday  was 
our  Christmas  Sunday  and  what  a 
good  time  we  all  had.  The  Parson 
got  off  before  nine  o’clock  and  here 
and  there  picked  up  a  big  load.  The 
church  was  wonderfully  trimmed 
and  full  of  people.  We  had  a  great 
and  good  time  'Christmas,  dinner  to¬ 
gether  and  there  were  gifts  of  a 
religious  nature.  Mrs.  Parson  said 
that  night  that  the  people  are  all  so 
happy  and  “liftedup”  and  ready  to 
live  for  another  week  as  they  go 
out  home  from  our  church. 

The  Family.  —  Shelley  lives  in  his 
new  house  up  in  the  woods  on  the  * 
old  farm  and  has  a  fine  son  now. 
His  wife  came  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  and  they  went  on  there 
for  Christmas.  He  plays  a  pipe 
organ,  trains  a  church  choir  and 
has  some  30  piano  pupils.  George, 
out  in  Minnesota,  has  two  fine  little 
girls  and  now  lives  in  St.  Peter.  I 
was  out  there  last  Summer  and 
there  were  many  readers  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  around  there. 
He  loves  the  hilly,  land-of-lakes 
country. 

You  will  remember  that  sister 
graduated  from  William  and  Mary 
College.  She  lives  here  at  home  and 
is  librarian  at  the  nearby  high 
school.  She  likes  the  work  very 
much  and  it  is  such  a  help  and 
comfort  to  have  her  here  at  home. 
She  has  her  own  car  and  helps  carry 
people  to  church  and  she  and  her 
mother  have  such  nice  times  to¬ 
gether — shopping  and  all  that. 

Closson  too,  has  his  own  home 
now,  a  good  big  house  and  eight 
acres  of  land  with  hen  house,  hog 
house  and  all  sorts  of  small  houses 
and  a  big  barn  which  he  rents  out 
to  a  neighbor.  He  works  for  the 
Government  and  plays  his  fiddle  for 
old  fashioned  dances  and  his  violin 
in  church.  You  know  the  same  thing 
is  a  fiddle  at  a  dance  and  a  violin  at 
church. 

Charles  the  youngest  is  still  at 
home.  He  is  in  the  music  line  sing¬ 
ing  solos  playing  in  orchestras, 
singing  in  church  and  teaching  some. 
He  has  been  accepted  as  a  C.O.  under 
the  draft.  He  may  be  sent  away  to 
camp  at  any  time  now. 

We  do  still  enjoy  that  apple  juice 
we  used  to  write  about,  Mrs.  and 
I  have  a  small  glass  every  morning, 
and  we  fi^ve  enough  of  our  beef 
and  smoked  pig  meat  to  last  the 
year  round. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  the 
minister  who  gestured  so  wildly  as 
he  preached  that  one  of  the  “liberty 
belles”  (maiden  ladies)  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  in  regard  to  it. 
“Why”  he  said  I  can’t  help  it.  My 
mother  was  scared  by  a  windmill  a 
short  time  before  I  was  born.” 

George  B.  Gilbert 


Working  in  the  Woods 

Getting  up  the  year’s  supply  of 
wood  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  tasks 
on  the  farm.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  there  is  less  of  a  sense  of 
pressure  and  hurry.  In  planting, 
cultivating,  haying  and  harvesting 
one  is  often  hurried;  the  days  fly  by 
and  there  is  just  so  much  work  that 
must  be  accomplished.  But  in 
January  and  February,  there’s  a 
different  feeling  in  the  air.  After 
the  chores  are  done  up  in  the  fore¬ 
noon,  a  man  can  take  his  axe  and 
saw  and  go  into  the  woods  for  a 
few  hours. 

The  woods  speak  to  a  man’s  soul 
in  terms  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  evil  forces,  loose  in  this 
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world.  It  is  true  that  the  forces  of 
evil  are  man  made;  ne.vertheless 
they  are  here.  Out  in  the  woodlot 
with  the  sun’s  rays  slanting  down 
to  the  snow  among  the  beeches, 
oaks,  maples,  and  ash,  with  the*  wind 
whispering  secrets  among  the  pines, 
hemlocks  and  spruces,  we  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  clean,  friendly  peaceful 
world. 

It  is  “pleasuring  to  the  soul”  to 
take  time  to  choose  the  trees.  Good 
farmers  no  longer  cut  and  chop 
without  a  plan.  A  woodlot  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  crop  to  be  cherished  and 
handled  as  such.  Some  trees  are 
ripe  for  the  harvest.  It  is  hard,  per¬ 
haps,  to  cut  one’s  trees;  but  it  is 
God’s  plan  that  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  when  the  harvest  season  has 
arrived,  the  good  things  of  earth 
shall  serve  the  needs  of  man.  There¬ 
fore,  the  wise  farmer  goes  through 
his  woodlot  marking  those  trees  that 
are  ready.  There  are  also  the 
“weed”  trees,  trees  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  too  close  together,  clusters  of 
young  saplings  from  the  old  stumps. 
If  we  take  out  most  of  them,  leav¬ 
ing  two  or  three,  they  will  grow  in 
time  to  good,  sturdy  trees. 

Most  of  us  still  have  some 
hurricane  trees  here  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  belt  through  which  the  big 
blow  swept  on  September  23,  1938. 
We  have  gradually  been’  using  ours 
up  for  the  kitchen  stove  and  living 
room  fireplace.  But  there  was  so 
much!  Some  of  the  pines  which  went 
down  three  years  ago,  did  not  break 
off  all  their  roots.  These  trees  even 
now  are  good  for  lumber,  and  their 
branches  make  the  best  possible 
wood  for  quick  kitchen  fires  in  the 
Spring,  Summer  and  early  Fall. 

One  of  our  particular  Winter 
joys  is  clearing  off  the  dead  limbs 
from  a  grove  of  small  white  pines 
which  is  coming  in  on  one  part  of 
the  woods.  In  nine  years  we  have 
watched  them  grow  from  head 
height  to  well  above  our  reach. 
There  are  many  small  dead  branches. 
We  are  making  a  clear  grove,  and 
if  another  hurricane  does  not  come 
along,  we  shall  soon  have  a  beauti¬ 
ful  grove  to  replace  that  lost  threq, 
years  ago.  These  small,  dead 
branches  make  wonderful  kindling 
wood.  Each  time  we  go  out,  we 
take  burlap  bags  and  fill  them  with 
pieces  for  kindling. 

Working  in  the  woods  in  Winter 
is  one  of  the  joys  of  country  living. 
Gray  day  or  bright  day — each  has 
its  own  individual  beauty.  Swing¬ 
ing  an  axe  is  as  good  for  the  mind 
and  soul  as  it  is  for  the  muscles. 
The  axe  and  a  woodlot  built  our 
nation.  If  modern  man  could  only 
swing  an  axe  for  an  hour  or  two 
a  day,  I  am  sure  this  world  would 
be  a  better  world  in  which  to  live. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


To  Lebanon  Valley  (Pa.) 
Dairy  Farmers 

For  the  last  20  years  or  so,  this 
milk  business  has  been  monopo¬ 
lized  by  one  big  company  and  the 
farmers  suffered.  Now  this  company 
gets  competition  again  which  it  dis¬ 
likes  so  much  that  it  goes  after 
those  who  have  started  with  the  new 
company  and  offers  them  big  money 
to  come  back.  Do  you  think  that 
it  is  a  good  thing-if  they  will  yield 
to  the  big  company?  Do  you  think 
that  the  big  company  will  keep  the 
big  price  up  if  he  has  driven  out 
the  new  company?  The  old  company 
had  the  farmers  long  enough  on 
their  knees  and  so  long  as  it  had 
no  competition,  these  milk  meet¬ 
ings  which  were  held  did  not  avail 
anything  about  prices.  Do  you  also 
know  that  the  law  allows  a  few 
points  variation  in  test?  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  companies  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  same? 

I  am  some  30  odd  years  in  the 
dairy  business  and  sold  to  two  com¬ 
panies  where  I  was  confident  I  got 
my  honest  test  and  honest  weight 
and  that  is  a  big  thing.  That  counts 
in  a  year.  The  man  who  runs  the 
plant  where  my  milk  goes,  says  he 
gives  the  farmer  his  honest  test 
regardless  for  whom  he  works.  For 
July,  I  received  $2.71  for  4.1  test 
$887.62,  for  August  $2.89  for  4.1 
test  $822.99,  for  September  $3.07  for 
4.3  test  $706.99,  for  October  $3.43  for 
4.55  test  $695.84,  for  November  $3.53 
for  4.6  test  $562.58.  Yes  compe¬ 
tition  is  needed  and  let  us  en¬ 
courage  it.  C.  R.  Bashore 

Pennsylvania 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Pigs 

I  would  like  a  formula  for  both 
young  pigs  and  maturing  hogs. 
Which  breed  of  hog  can  be  put  on 
the  market  the  quickest  at  the  best 
price  under  the  same  condition  of 
these  classes:  Durocs,  New  Hamp- 
shires  or  White  Chester?  Are  cook¬ 
ed  potatoes  good  for  pigs?  If  so 
when  should  they  be  fed  to  young 
pigs?  j.  F.  p. 

New  York 

A  good  feed  for  young  pigs  is 
whole  corn  or  barley  9  parts, 
tankage  1  part,  alfalfa  meal  1  part, 
and  all  the  skim  milk  or  buttermilk 
they  will  drink.  Give  all  the  grain 
mixture  they  will  eat  or  use  a  self- 
feeder.  Keep  a  mineral  mixture  be¬ 
fore  them  at  all  times,  a  good  one 
consists  of  equal  parts  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bone  meal.  This  ration  is  also  suit¬ 
able  for  fattening,  for  young  pigs  a 
little  wheat  middlings  may  be  added 
and  a  slop  made  fresh  daily  with 
skim  milk. 

All  of  the  breeds  mentioned  are 
equally  suited  to  producing  prime 
and  economical  pork.  The  best  pur¬ 
chase  would  be  that  breed  which  is 
most  hog  for  the  money  regardless 
of  breed. 

Potatoes  can  be  used  satisfactorily 
up  to  about  three-fourths  of  the 
ration.  Use  some  protein  feed  such 
as  tankage  with  them  say  about  75 
pounds  boiled  potatoes  15  lbs.  corn 
or  barley  and  10  lbs.  tankage.  Keep 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks 
available  for  all  hogs  during  Winter, 
and  good,  pastures  in  Summer. 

r.  w.  D. 


Mastitis 

I  have  a  two-year  old  Jersey  that 
fi'eshened  on  October  7,  1941.  We 
raised  her,  bought  her  when  she  was 
three  days  old.  She  gives  one  gallon 
of  milk  twice  a  day  but  she  has 
hard  cakes  or  lumps  in  her  front 
quarters.  We  have  been  bathing  it 
with  hot  salt  water,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  to  do  much  good.  m.  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
competent  veterinarian  examine  the 
cow  in  question  and  follow  pre¬ 
scribed  treatment  as  indicated.  A 
chronic  udder  condition  of  this  sort 
is  always  a  possible  source  of  in¬ 
fection  for  the  rest  of  the  herd.  The 
cow  should  be  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  string  with  a  stanchion  be¬ 
tween  or  better  still  in  a  separate 
box  stall  and  not  be  allowed  out 
with  the  other  cows.  She  should  be 
milked  last  and  the  hands  disinfected 
after  milking. 

Several  have  reported  good  re¬ 
sults  from  following  the  KO-EX-7 
plan  for  eliminating  mastitis.  De¬ 
tails  relative  to  this  plan  may  be 
obtained  without  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Sterling  Research  Corp.,  (Div. 
4),  775  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  D. 


From  the  symptoms  as  described 
it  seems  probable  this  heifer  might 
freshen  normally  for  the  quarter 
mentioned.  It  might  be  advisable 
to  use  a  feed  not  too  high  in  protein, 
a  good  ration  for  her  would  consist 
of  ground  yellow  corn  300  lbs., 
ground  oats  300  lbs.,  wheat  bran  300 
lbs.,  linseed  meal  100  lbs.,  iodized 
stock  salt  5  lbs.,  ground  limestone  5 
lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  5  lbs.,  best 
quality  hay  and  good  silage  to  keep 
her  in  good  condition.  R.  w.  d. 


Treatment  of  Heaves 

I  purchased  a  mare  last  Spring 
which  turned  out  to  have  the 
heaves.  I  turned  it  out  into  the 
pasture  during  Summer.  How  can 
it  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Winter? 

New  Jersey  j.  k. 

Rest  and  diet  are  best  in  treating 
heaves.  This  condition  is  caused  by 
fine  dust  usually  from  dusty  and 
moldy  hay,  collecting  on  the  lungs. 
Do  not  feed  dusty  hay.  If  hay  is  at 
all  bad  sprinkle  it  with  water  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  Oats  and  chopped 
carrots  make  a  good  winter  grain 
feed  for  a  heavey  horse  using  best 
quality  timothy  for  hay  add  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  linseed  meal  daily  to  the  oats 
and  carrots.  Keep  salt  before  the 
horse  at  all  times.  Water  the  horse 
before  feeding  and  do  not  work  just 
after  feeding.  r.  w.  d. 


Lump  Jaw 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  has 
what  they  call  lump  jaw?  k.  m.  c. 

This  condition  commonly  termed 
lumpy  jaw  is  caused  by  an  infec¬ 
tious  germ  called  actinomyces,  from 
which  it  derives  the  technical  name 
of  Actinomycosis.  Iodized  stock  salt 
kept  before  all  cattle  at  all  times 
has  been  shown  to  be  of  benefit  as 
a  preventive.  Some  cases  have 
shown  improvement  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  potassium 
iodide.  The  use  of  x-rays  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  curing  cases,  however,  this 
would  apply  only  to  valuable  breed¬ 
ing  animals.  The  milk  from  an  in¬ 
fected  cow  should  not  be  used  for 
other  animals  or  for  human  con¬ 
sumption.  It  is  usually  safer  and 
best  to  dispose  of  such  animate  for 
their  salvage  value.  r.  w.  d. 


Minerals  for  Steers 

How  can  I  make  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  for  steers  that  will  condition 
and  make  them  fat?  i.  m. 

Minerals  alone  or  used  to  excess 
will  not  make  livestock  fat.  They 
should  be  used  to  supplement  proper 
rations  of  grain  and  roughage.  It 
is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  supply 
minerals  to  all  livestock  in  a  clean 
dry  container  where  they  can  help 
themselves  as  appetite  and  need 
dictate.  A  good  mineral  mixture 
which  has  been  found  to  be  satis¬ 
factory  consists  of:  Iodized  stock 
salt,  2  parts;  ground  limestone,  1 
part;  and  steamed  bone  meal  1  part. 

R.  w.  D. 


Care  of  Freshening  Cow 

I  have  a  second  calf  cow  due  to 
freshen  in  about  six  weeks  She  was 
in  a  lot  brought  down  from  the 
Pine  Camp  area.  We  have  had 
her  about  two  months.  She  gave 
bloody  milk  from  one  teat.  I 
thought  that  she  might  have  been 
hurt  in  the  truck  but  there  was  no 
soreness  nor  any  bunches  or  swell¬ 
ing.  At  times  it  would  clear  up 
then  start  in  again  in  a  few  days. 
This  cow  is  dry  now.  Is  there  any 
hope  that  she  will  be  o.  k.  when 
she  freshens  again.  She  is  a  nice 
large  cow.  a.  j. 

New  York 


Experience  With  Calves 

For  about  25  years  I  have  raised 
most  of  my  heifer  calves.  Several  of 
my  best  cows  have  been  raised  oh 
oil  meal.  They  had  whole  milk  for 
about  a  week  then  gradually  sub¬ 
stituting  skimmilk.  When  about 
two  weeks  old  I  began  adding  oil 
meal,  starting  with  one  half  table¬ 
spoon  in  a  basin  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  boiling  water.  Oil  must 
be  thoroughly  scalded.  The  amount 
is  to  be  slowly  increased  to  a  cupful 
at  three  months  of  age.  I  have  never 
fed  more  than  a  cupful  at  any  age. 

Pennsylvania  a.  l.  p. 
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Ewe  and  Lamb  on  the  Hone  Brothers  Farm,  Ghent,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 
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Healthy  Digestion  and 
Assimilation  Brings 
Better  yields... wards  off 
costly  Cow  Failures 


THE  functions  of  turning 
heavy  feeds  into  profitable 
milk  yields,  and  of  producing 
regular,  healthy  calves  are  im¬ 
possible  unless  digestion  and 
assimilation  are  going  along  at 
a  vigorous  pace.  When  stamina 
begins  to  lag,  the  first  visible 
signs  are  sluggish  yield,  inter¬ 
rupted  breeding  and  “off  feed” 


mous  formula  is  designed  to 
promote  healthy  functioning 
of  productive  and  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs  of  cows  on  heavy 
winter  diet  and  close  housing. 

Users  of  Kow-Kare  are  loud  in 
their  praise  of  its  visible  benefits, 
and  with  the  national  urge  for  more 
and  more  dairy  production,  with 
high  prices  for  milk,  this  is  a  time 
to  fight  slackening  of  yield  and 
disrupting  disorders.  Begin  now  to 
feed  Kow-Kare  ...  a  little  with 
the  regular  feed  is  a  plain  common- 
sense  precaution.  Sold  by  feed, 
drug  and  general  stores  (postpaid 
if  dealer  is  not  supplied).  $1.25 
and  65«!  sizes. 


FREE  Cow  Book 

\ 

An  eminent  veterinarian  has  writ- 


milkers.  To  build  back  to  vig¬ 
orous  routine,  let  the  first  dan¬ 
ger  sign  warn  you  to  build  up 
digestion  and  assimilation. The 
Iron,  Iodine  and  medicinal  in¬ 
gredients  of  Kow-Kare  include 
those  active  in  Tonic,  Stom¬ 
achic,  Carminative,  Laxative, 
Diuretic  and  Alterative  prop¬ 
erties.  Taken  together  this  fa- 


ten  a  valuable  treatise  on  cow  ail¬ 
ments.  “Home  Aids  to  Cow 
Health”  is  a  book  you  should  have 
.  .  .  and  it’s  free.  32  pages  packed 
with  helpful  hints  for  every  dairy¬ 
man.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 


AtO>c 

TONIC  and 

DAIRY  ASS’N  CO.,  INC. 


IODINE  is  a  vital  food  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  deficient  in  forage 
crops  over  much  of  the  country. 

Kow-Kare  now  contains  (in 

prescribed  dosage)  the  amount  of 
assimilable  Iodine  approved  by 
the  Iodine  Educational  Bureau. 


044C&  /oc&te 

CONDITIONER 

Dept.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


Conde  Milking  Machine 

CO.,  INC. 

SHERRILL ,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


OINTMENT 

for  tender 
tissues 


TROUBLE  WITH 
CHAPPING, CRACKING? 

Corona’s  skin-comforting  base 

and  odorless  antiseptic  IDEAL 
for  painful  cracking,  minor  snags, 
wounds.  Softening. .soothing.  So 
[ood  for  the  skin  !  At 

lealers  orpostpd.  65c. Box  K- 1  7  I 


OPERATORS 

PROSPER! 


Fords  Portable  Ham- 
mermill  Operators  now 
,,  ,  ,  ..  — , ,  ,  "cashing  in”  on  stead¬ 

ily  Increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  custom-mixed 
feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only  Fords  equipment 
performs  all  three  optional  services:  straight-grind¬ 
ing,  mixing  with  supplements,  and  "sweet  feed”  pro¬ 
duction  by  exclusive  Molasses  Impregnator.  Positively 
no  delay  for  mixing.  25%  down,  balance  from  earn¬ 
ings.  Investigate  today. 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

1222  East  12th.  Street  Streator,  Illinois 


The  Care  and  Management 
of  Rabbits 

By  Chesla  C.  Sherlock 

'T'HIS  is  a  new  edition  and  although  the 
A  text  has  had  but  few  revisions  it  is  prin¬ 
ted  on  better  paper.  It  is  a  handy  guide  for 
beginners  as  well  as  breeders. 

Price  reduced  to  $1.00 

(New  York  City  residents  add  lc  for  Sales  Tax) 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-  YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Tht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TO  MAINTAIN  HEALTHY 
UDDER  AND  TEATS 


. . .  and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  use  this  clean, 
pleasant  ointment  that  spreads  with  just 
the  right  •  firmness,  penetrates  and  “stays 
put”  with  antiseptic-on-contact  protec¬ 
tion.  Insist  on  genuine  Bag  Balm;  beware 
of  imitations  with  similar-sounding  names. 


At  feed,  drug  and 
general  stores,  or 
postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


to  OUNCES  ONLY  60C 


transition  from  lush 
green  pastures  to  dry  rough- 
age  and  grain  feeding  that 
drains  the  profit  from  the  milk 
pail !  COW-TONE  supplies 
the  essential  mineral  nutrients 
to  maintain  correct  digestive 
balance  for  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion. 

II '•  a  proven  tonic  and  regulator. 
Keep  winter  milk  losses  down  and 
winfer  milk  profits  up  by  96fe-gu«rd* 
•ng  fh«  health  of  your  herd  with 
COW-TONE  .  .  the  old,  relie  bio 
conditioner  end  appetizer  that  hat 
been  the  dairyman's  stand-by  for 
more  then  30  years  I  Shipped  pro* 
paid  anywhere  in  U.  S.  et  following 
Small  $  ..'*0 
Large  $1.00 
20  lb.  $4.00 
40  lb.  $7.50 

At  your  local 
dealers— or  write 
direct. 


COW 

BOOK 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security, 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  -without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc.  . 

Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen- 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W,  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


Keep  Up  the  Farm  Machinery! 


We  all  know  that  some  things 
cannot  have  too  much  attention  and 
cannot  be  over  done  in  the  doing.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  about  the  doing 
of  things  that  all  concerned  need 
to  do  and  can  do,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  themselves  and  all  the 
rest  of  us. 

More  than  ever  before,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  maintenance  and  repair  has 
become  vital  to  the  national  welfare. 
Mechanized  farming,  as  it  is  today, 
developed  in  the  past  years  of  un¬ 
limited  national  resources  in 
material  and  industrial  labor. 
There  was  plenty  of  machinery 
for  all  able  to  buy.  The  man 
who  neglected  and  wrecked  what 
he  had,  might  say  that  it  was 
his  own  business  and  nobody  else’s. 
What  he  had  to  buy  new  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  others  getting 
what  they  needed.  Today’s  situation 
is  entirely  different.  To  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  all  are  dependent  on  each 
other.  The  supply  of  both  parts  and 
new  machinery  is  and  will  be 'neces¬ 
sarily  limited.  The  majority  who 
put  their  machinery  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition,  take  care  of  it  and  get  maxi¬ 
mum  service  from  it  are  not  only 
serving  their  own  interests  but  are, 
also,  benefitting  all  other  farmers 
and  all  the  people. 

Throughout  the  past  Fall,  farm 
machinery  production  was  being  re¬ 
duced  and  all  forecasts  for  months 
have  been  for  a  short  crop  of  ma¬ 
chinery  this  year.  Since  Sunday, 
December  7,  there  hasn’t  been  the 
slightest  question  about  that. 

Last  month,  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  completed 
plans  to  extend  farm  machinery  re¬ 
pair  courses  to  farm  area  schools  all 
over  the  State.  While  this  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  primarily  high  school 
agricultural  course  work,  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  other  than  regular  agri¬ 
cultural  class  students  may  take  this 
and  it  is  not  limited  to  school 
students 'but  is  also  open  to  others 
who  may  wish  to  enroll.  Here  is 
an  unusually  practical  course  being 
given  because  of  the  shortage  of 
new  machinery  and  an  estimated 
50,000  fewer  farm  workers  in  New 
York  State  than  there  were  a  year 
ago. 

On  December  27,  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Defense  Com¬ 
mittee  announced  a  special  field 
program  being  undertaken  to  pro¬ 
mote  machine  repairs  and  better 
maintainance.  The  State  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $80,000.  The  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  lends  its 
support  and  cooperation  and  the 
work  is  administered  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  Fifteen 
engineers  are  taking  special  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Cornell.  The  State  is  being 
divided  in  15  districts  of  about  four 
counties  each  with  eight  five-day 
meetings  scheduled  for  each  district. 
Each  of  these  district  engineers  will 
have  a  truck  equipped  with  a  forge, 
electric  drill,  welding  outfit  and 
general  farm  machinery  repair  tools 
and  will  give  instructions  and  an¬ 
swer  all  questions  relating  to  the 
care  and  repair  of  all  types  of  farm 
machinery.  This  is  a  public  service 
and  all  interested  should  watch  for 


announcement  of  the  schedule  in 
their  section  and  make  use  of  this 
service. 

Those  meetings  will  be  followed 
by  tractor  clinics  dealing  with  ad¬ 
justments  and  tune-up,  along  in 
April  and  later,  with  additional 
clinics  on  putting  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  in  tip-top  operation  for 
most  efficient  service.  The  first 
meetings  basicly  deal  with  getting 
machinery  in  shape  and  repairs  made 
in  advance  of  season  while  the 
follow-up  clinics  are  to  help  keep 
machinery  in  seasonal  operation. 
Othes  states  may  be  having  like 
meetings  and  clinics. 

Mechanization  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  past  ten  years  in  spite 
of  the  depression.  It  is  conserva¬ 
tively  figured  that  farm  machinery 
replaced  labor  to  the  extent  that  it 
took  1,600,000  fewer  full  time  farm 
workers  for  the  greater  production 
of  1939  than  in  1929.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  in  the  single  year  of 
1937,  alone,  more  new  tractors  went 
onto  the  farms  than  had  been  built 
and  were  in  use  in  1929.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  about  1,000,000  trac¬ 
tors  and  now  there  are  nearly 
2,000,000.  All  sorts  and  types  of 
implements  and  equipment  have 
gone  on  farms,  making  a  huge  in¬ 
vestment. 

In  1941,  manufacturers  sold  50 
per  cent  more  farm  machinery  than 
in  1940.  Some  was  probably  for  re¬ 
placements  that  had  been  needed  a 
year  or  two  but  which  those  buyers 
had  not  previously  been  in  position 
to  purchase.  Farm  labor  shortage 
developing  in  1941  made  extra  buy¬ 
ing  necessary.  Increased  income 
made  it  possible. 

During  the  Fall  of  1941,  State  and 
County  defense  surveys  were  re¬ 
ported  as  showing  1942  needs  as  107 
per  cent  of  1940  which  would  be 
about  70  per  cent  of  1941.  At  the 
time  this  is  written,  it  is  said  that 
the  Federal  Allocations  Board  is 
likely  to  allot  metals  to  the  farm 
machinery  and  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  production  of  new 
machinery  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  that  built  in  1941  and  to  make 
50  per  cent  more  repair  parts.  While 
the  percentages  may  be  varied  some, 
it  now  seems  probable  that  this  basis 
is  about  what  can  be  expected. 

All  types  of  farm  machinery  and 
equipment  need  to  be  in  condition 
to  withstand  unusual  punishment  in 
1942.  We  have  greater  production 
of  foods.  Prices  of  farm  products  are 
up  somewhat  and  may  rise  further. 
To  get  this  better  production  and 
income,  machinery  will  be  operated 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

In  addition  to  this  increased 
tempo,  there  will  be  less  experi¬ 
enced  farm  help  and  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  green  and  inexperienced 
men.  This  all  around  combination 
is  likely  to  result  in  some  unforeseen 
breakage  in  seasonal  operations.  It 
increases  the  need  of  having  things 
in  tip-top  shape  and  of  having  all 
necessary  repair  parts  ordered  and 
in  early,  so  that  manufacturers  and 
dealers  may  have  a  better  chance 
to  have  parts  available,  later. 

There  are  two  other  matters  which 
may  well  be  considered  in  connec¬ 


Johnny  and  Jolene  Kyper  riding  their  pet  Poland-China  sow  on  their 
parents’  /arm  in  McConnellstown,  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania. 


January  24,  1942 

tion  with  this  problem  of  having 
enough  farm  machinery.  There  has 
been  a  campaign  to  get  junk  on  the 
farms  cleaned  up  to  help  war  pro¬ 
duction  needs.  That  is  fine.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  of  it  should  be  sold  to 
the  junk  men.  But  some  discarded 
farm  implements  have  many  good, 
useful  parts  that  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  rebuilding  others  of  the 
same  type.  Used  parts  have  become 
a  big  factor  in  automobile  and  truck 
upkeep  and  can  be  a  factor  in  easing 
today’s  implement  shortage.  Your 
discarded  mower  and  the  one  the 
neighbor  wrecked  may  supplement 
each  other  so  that,  together,  they 
can  easily  be  rebuilt  into  one  good 
machine.  Anyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  implement  field 
over  a  sizable  area  has  seen  good 
harrows,  mowers,  binders,  ensilage 
cutters  and  other  machinery  which 
had  been  rebuilt  frQm  two  or  three 
like  discarded  machines.  Of  course, 
they  weren’t  better  than  nbw  but 
they  were  substantial  and  service¬ 
able. 

A  second  possibility  of  relieving 
the  situation  some,  lies  in  getting 
stored  away  implements  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  need  them  for 
use  now.  Tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  tractor  implements  have 
replaced  horse  drawn  implements  on 
several  hundred  thousand  farms  in 
the  past  few  years.  At  least  part  of 
the  replaced  implements  are  still 
stored  away  in  barns  and  sheds. 
They  are  likely  to  bring  a  fairer 
price  now  than  previously  or  in  the 
future  when  the  world  is  again  at 
peace.  If  sold  reasonably  and  put 
into  use,  the  manufacturers  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  demand  which  they 
would  represent  and  so  will  Lave 
more  available  for  repair  parts  and 
new  implements  which  others  need. 

There  have  always  been  times  and 
places  of  joint  ownership  of  expen¬ 
sive  implements  and  machines  in 
farming  communities.  It  is  not  a 
new  idea.  However,  it  seems  to  be 
becoming  popularized  now  in  com¬ 
munities  of  small  farmers  in  order 
to  meet  the  situation.  The  plan  has 
much  economic  merit  wherever  it 
can  be  worked  out  practically. 

The  custom  tractor  machinery 
operators  working  from  farm  to 
farm  may  do  more  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Where  there  are 
custom  operators,  some  jobs  are  done 
for  less  than  it  would  cost  the 
farmer  on  investment  and  operation 
of  machinery  of  his  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  can  suffer  a  loss  from 
inability  to  get  his  work  done  when 
it  should  be  done.  This  year’s  need 
for  making  machinery  deliver 
maximum  service,  because  of  the 
limited  supply  of  new  machinery 
that  will  be  available,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  keep  custom  operators 
busy  all  the  time. 

Today,  the  man  who  takes  care 
of  his  farm  machinery  serves  his 
own  and  his  country’s  best  interests. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  and  wifitten 
about  the  better  maintainance  and 
immediate  repair  of  all  kinds  of 
farm  machines,  implements  and 
equipment  and  this  work  cannot  be 
overdone  in  the  doing. 

New  York  W.  Franklin  Moore 


Suffolk  Association  Elects 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Suffolk  Horse  Association, 
held  in  Chicago  recently,  John  G. 
Truman,  Bushnell,  Illinois,  was 
elected  to  the  lifetime  office  of 
Honorary  President.  Mr.  Truman 
was  so  honored  by  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  in  recognition 
of  more  than  20  years  of  continuous 
service  as  an  officer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  for  his  efforts  in  pro¬ 
moting  interest  in  this  all-chestnut 
breed.  Mr.  Truman  had  been  Asso¬ 
ciation  President  and  Vice-president 
and  had  just  completed  a  four-year 
period  as  Secretary-treasurer. 

Ralph-  W.  Poulton  of  Spencer, 
Indiana,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Truman 
as  Secretary  of  the  Suffolk  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  recording  office  of  the 
Association  has  been  moved  to 
Spencer,  Indiana.  Other  officers  of 
the  Association  are  L.  B.  Westcott, 
Clinton,  N.  J.,  President;  Edw.  R. 
Johnston,  Chicago,  Vice-president; 
and  Chas.  E.  Rieman,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Treasurer. 

Interest  in  Suffolk  horses  in  the 
United  States  is  on  the  increase, 
with  the  demand  for  mares  being 
especially  brisk.  Anyone  desiring 
additional  information  on  this  400 
year  old  breed  of  horses  may  secure 
it  by  writing  to  the  new  Association 
Secretary  at  Spencer,  Indiana. 
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News  From 

Farm  conditions  as  a  whole,  in 
New  Jersey  are  considered  as  quite 
favorable,  except  for  a  shortage  of 
farm  labor.  Many  of  the  farm  boys 
have  been  included  in  the  military 
draft  for  the  Army  and  the  effects 
of  this  of  course  will  be  more  ap¬ 
parent  next  Spring  when  the  soil 
will  have  to  be  plowed  and  put  in 
shape  for  planting  crops  for  the 
1942  season.  We  have  had  l’eeent 
good  rains  throughout  the  entire 
State  which  will  insure  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  early 
Spring  planted  crops.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  are  hoping  that  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  secure  furloughs  for  their 
sons  long  enough  next  Spring  to 
enable  them  to  get  their  crops 
planted  so  that  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  farm  crops  may  be  fully 
met  as  a  war  defense  move. 

State  Crops  Show  Fair  Yields 

Dry  weather  somewhat  reduced 
the  yields  of  many  late  crops  in  New 
Jersey,  but  most  of  the  early  crops 
show  fair  yields.  New  Jersey’s 
52,000  acres  of  alfalfa  produced 
127,000  tons;  apple  yields  totaled 
3,150,000  bushels;  peaches,  yielded, 
1,461,000  bushels;  pears  show  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  46,000  bushels;  11,000 
acres  of  cranberries  yielded  88,000 
barrels;  15,000  acres  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  produced  1,800,000  bushels; 
Irish  potatoes  gave  a  yield  of  10,- 
360,000  bushels  on  56,000  acres; 
7,000  acres  of  soybeans  yielded 
91,000  bushels;  in  addition  to  this 
19,000  acres  of  soybeans  gave  a 
yield  of  30,000  tons  of  hay;  oats 
yielded  1,428,000  bushels  from  42,000 
acres;  corn  totaled  7,421,000  bushels 
from  181,000  acres;  5,000  acres 
of  wheat  produced  1,210,000  bushels 
of  wheat;  16,000  acres  of  rye  yielded 
264,000  bushels;  and  8,000  acres  of 
barley  produced  216,000  bushels  of 
barley. 

Farmers  to  Meet  in  Trenton 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Association  have  just 
completed  plans  for  their  annual 
meeting  which  will  be  held  January 
27-30  in  Trenton.  In  addition  to  the 
program  and  the  usual  discussions 
there  will  be  an  interesting  Baby 
Beef  Show  and  Auction,  which  will 
be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  State 
Fair.  Already,  100  entrants  have 
been  listed.  In  addition,  contests 
scheduled  for  the  Friday  Youth  Day 
will  continue  with  such  features  as 
Vocational  Apple  Packing,  Scare¬ 
crow  construction  and  display,  Corn 
Husking,  and  the  finals  of  the  Apple 
Pie  Baking  Contest. 

Herb  Crops  Often  Unprofitable 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  Middlesex 
County  have  been  inquiring  about 
profits  in  growing  herb  crops,  and 
in  reply,  Dr.  O.  G.  Bowen,  the 
County  Agricultural  Agent  says 
“a  number  of  bulletins  and  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  put  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  dealing 
with  the  growing  of  these  plants.  A 
list  of  such  bulletins  is  available  to 
any  one  interested.  Such  bulletins 
may  be  had  from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  or  from  any  of  the  County 
Agricultural  Agents  in  the  various 
counties  in  New  Jersey.” 

Our  supplies  of  certain  drug 
plants  and  herbs  come  largely  from 
abroad  and  their  prices  in  American 
markets  have  been  advancing  sharp¬ 
ly.  A  number  of  people  have  asked 
whether  these  plants  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  raised  in  this  locality.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  them  can  be 
grown  here  but  whether  the  venture 
would  be  profitable  is  quite  another 
matter. 

Mulch  Strawberries  Now 

This  year,  perhaps  more  than  ever 
before,  strawberry  fields  need  pro¬ 
tection,  especially  if  the  field  did 
not  bed  well,  so  let  us  help  insure 
a  satisfactory  strawberry  crop  next 
Spring  by  mulching  the  plants  this 
Winter  while  the  ground  is  firmly 
frozen. 

Open  spaces  between  plants 
should  be  covered  to  insure  against 
loss  from  dirty  berries  next  Spring. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  mulch  on  strawberries.  Re¬ 
tention  of  moisture  is  another  very 
important  reason  for  mulching. 
Mulched  beds  last  Spring  withstood 
Spring  drought  much  better  than 
unmulched  fields,  and  in  many  cases 
a  highly  satisfactory  crop  was  real¬ 
ized  for  mulched  fields  in  sections 
unmulched  fields  were  a  total  loss. 


New  Jersey 

Hunterdon  County  Poultry  Banquet 

Hunterdon  County  will  have  an¬ 
other  of  its  annual  banquets  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  made  by  the  two  spon¬ 
soring  organizations,  the  Flemington 
Auction  and  the  Hunterdon  County 
Poultry  Association.  Committees  ap¬ 
pointed  by  these  two  organizations 
to  make  plans  for  the  banquet  which 
will  be  held  the  last  of  February  are: 
For  the  auction,  J.  C.  Weisel  of 
Frenchtown;  R.  B.  Crane  of  Pitts- 
town  and  Clayton  B:  Stains,  Auction 
Master;  and  for  the  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Wallace  S.  Suydam  of 
Quakertown,  Lamar  Sexton  of 
Whitehouse  Station  and  Mathew 
Darago  of  Flemington. 

Order  Chicks  Early 

The  nation’s  need  for  increased 
food  production  makes  it  doubly  im¬ 
portant  this  year  to  give  careful 
thought  to  the  purchase  of  chicks  in 
1942.  Quality  chicks  are  those  pro¬ 
duced  from  breeders  tested  for 
Pullorum  disease  and  that  have 
been  selected  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  wise  to  determine  1942 
needs  for  chicks  and  place  orders 
with  one  of  New  Jersey’s  producers 
of  high  quality  chicks  early.  Prices 
will  run  two  or  three  cents  higher 
per  chick  than  last  year,  due  to  in- 
dreased  cost  of  labor,  boxes,  taxes, 
and  other  supplies.  To  avoid  dis¬ 
appointment  orders  should  be  placed 
early  for  quality  chicks  from  a 
quality  producer  near  home. 

Electricity  on  New  Jersey  Farms 

New  Jersey  leads  all  States  in  the 
proportion  of  farms  having  electric 
service.  A  rural  electrification  sur¬ 
vey  determined  that  last  June  30, 
a  total  of  24,000  farms,  or  92.9  per 
cent  of  all  farms  in  the  State,  were 
receiving  central  station  electric 
service. 

Cost  of  Raising  Dairy-  Heifers 

A  summary  of  the  83  records  kept 
by  Hunterdon  County  4-H  dairy 
club  members  during  the  past  year 
on  their  growing  animals  shows 
some  interesting  figures.  The  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  the  year  for  feed  for 
those  animals  under  12  months  of 
age  was  $50.53.  According  to  this 
average  each  animal  consumed  1,052 
pounds  of  grain  and  1,029  pounds 
of  roughage,  also  during  the  period 
the  animals  receiving  milk  were 
fed  148  pounds  of  milk  per  month. 

The  average  cost  of  feeding  year¬ 
ling  animals  was  about  the  same, 
being  $50.10  for  the  year.  The  year¬ 
lings  on  the  average  received  1,389 
pounds  of  grain  and  2,739  pounds  of 
roughage  during  the  year.  All  of  the 
animals  listed  in  the  summary  made 
at  least  normal  growth. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Handling  Manure 

What  percentage  of  fertilizer  val¬ 
ue  of  manure  leaches  out  when  the 
manure  is  out  in  the  rain  with  no 
roof  over  it?  How  much  better 
would  it  be  under  a  roof?  h.  a.  m. 

The  actual  amount  of  value  lost 
from  manure  left  out  in  the  weather 
depends  very  much  on  the  con¬ 
ditions.  If  the  manure  is  piled  in 
a  place  where  the  water  leaches 
away  from  it  undoubtedly  a  great 
amount  of  the  goodness  will  be  lost. 
This  of  course  applies  to  barnyards 
which  are  a  litttle  higher  than  the 
outside  ground  so  that  there  is 
drainage  away  from  them. 

We  have  seen  such  barnyards 
which  drained  out  into  a  little 
stream  so  that  the  goodness  of  the 
manure  was  actually  carried  off  the 
farm  by  the  water.  However  such 
cases  are  quite  exceptional  as  most 
persons  realize  that  when  there  is 
drainage  from  a  manure  pile  con¬ 
siderable  loss  is  taking  place. 

Where  the  manure  rests  in  a 
hollow  or  pit  in  the  barnyard  so 
that  it  merely  remains  water-soaked, 
there  is  no  appreciable  loss.  In  fact 
some  persons  make  such  a  manure 
pit  where  they  have  a  large  amount 
of  stable  manure  and  everything  is 
thi*own  into  it.  We  have  seen  such 
pits  15  feet  across  and  4  feet  deep 
in  the  center  which  held  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  kept  the  manure  always 
wet.  This  preserves  it  alright,  but 
it  certainly  is  a  terrible  job  to  clean 
out  such  a  pit.  If  you  have  horse 
manure  under  cover  it  is  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  it  does  not  burn, 
either  by  throwing  water  on  it  or 
spading  it  over. 


Defense  calls  for  More  Food  Production 

Get  it  with  CLETRAC  TRU -TRACTION* 


YOU  can’t  afford  to  waste  man-hours  on  your  farm  p: 

work  this  year.  Nor  can  you  permit  hold-ups  on  g 
account  of  soil  and  weather  conditions.  Defense  « 


*TRU-TRACTION 

means  power  on  both 
tracks  at  all  times. 


demands  for  food  will  be  enormous.  So  every  day  —  £ 
your  work  must  be  kept  on  schedule. 

The  answer  is  simple  and  has  been  found  by  }g 
thousands  of  farmers— -it’s  Cletrac  Tru-Traction.  © 
With  it  you  can  work  all  the  field  without  going  around  * 
soft  spots  —  you  get  up  and  down  hills  easily  and  do  g 
not  pack  the  soil,  so  you  increase  your  yield.  **■ 

Tru-Traction  is  an  exclusive  Cletrac  feature  that  5 
you  can  get  in  no  other  tractor  —  but  it’s  a  feature  £ 
that  keeps  your  tractor  work  on  the  move — whether  a 
plowing,  planting,  cultivating  or  mowing.  g 

You  have  the  choice  of  3  widths  —  31"  for  orchards  u* 
and  narrow  rows  —  42"  for  regular  farm  use,  68"  for  25 
general  row  crops,  which  gives  you  the  width  that  x 
suits  your  conditions  best.  A  full  line  of  attached  </> 
tools  —  planters,  cultivators,  weeders,  mowers,  spray-  a! 
ers,  etc.,  is  available  for  Cletrac  HG.  Go  to  your  g 
nearest  Cletrac  dealer  and  find  out  how  Cletrac  will  « 
help  you  get  more  farming  done  faster.  g 

Present  Cletrac  owners  can  cooperate  in  more  food  production  by  keep -  ** 
ing  their  Cletrac  equipment  in  full  working  order  through  repair  and  Ui 
replacement  parts  obtained  now  ahead  of  the  busy  season.  w 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


^  1 


TVIanles  Old  Petunias 


1 


■ ,  nad,  whit*  ana  biu®— -tne  coiorsor  Ai 
l,  the  flag  for  your  garden— a lOc-paek-  * 

I  et  of  seeds  of  each  color,  all  3  for  lOcI 
r  Send  10  c  today!  Maule’ a  Seed  Book  free. 

wMalWin.  Henry  Mauie,  556  MauteBldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HI 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


New  York  State  offers  this 

DAILY  MEAL  PLANNER . . 


flbsofafe/y  FREE! 


•  Menus  for 
Normal  Diet! 

•  Shopping 
List  Pad! 

•  Table  of 
Calories! 


•  Menus  for 
Reducing  Diet! 

•  Helpful 
Facts  About 
Milk! 

•  Recipes! 


•  Suggestions  for  Weight 
Building! 


SHOWS  HOW  MILK  CAN  HELP 
YOU  PROTECT  HEALTH... SAVE  MONEY! 


For  a  menu  guide,  a  file  of  recipes, 
a  shopping  list  pad,  a  reducing  diet, 
suggestions  for  gaining  weight,  and 
a  table  of  calories  ...  all  in  one . . . 
send  for  New  York  State’s  “Daily 
Meal  Planner,”  just  published! 


In  the  meantime,  when  thirst  calls, 
drink  milk!  No  other  beverage  gives 
you  so  much  for  so  little.  It’s  nature’s 
cheapest  complete  food,  with  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  proteins,  and  calo¬ 
ries,  for  pep  and  vitality! 


The  State  of  New  York  Says: 

Satisfy  Thirst  .  .  .  Fortify  Health  Z)R//VK At/£K/ 


For  Your 
Copy  of 
The  Daily 
Meal  Planner 
Mail  Coupon 
Today! 


4 


p‘ 

■ 


The  Great  Seal  ot  the 
■"State  of  New  York 


Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 

Albany,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  new 
“Daily  Meal  Planner.” 


My  Name- 


Address  ( street  and  no,). 


■ 

■ 

I 

I  c,ty 

I. - 


Suite 


RNJ  YOU  MAY  PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  A  POST  CARD 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NOW- 

■Jj8_ ounces  JO  * 
/2  ounces  t5tc 

Z4ounc&25^ 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  mgices  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK! 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  j 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas.  , 


Street 

Citv 

State 
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This  Home-Mixed 
Syrup  Relieves 
Coughs  Quickly 

Needs  No  Cooking.  Saves  Money. 


The  surprise  of  your  life  is  waiting  for 
you,  in  your  own  kitchen,  when  it  comes 
to  the  relief  of  coughs  due  to  colds.  In 
just  a  moment,  you  can  mix  a  cough  syrup 
that  gives  you  about  four  times  as  much 
for  your  money,  and  is  amazing  for  quick 
results. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a 
few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  drug¬ 
gist)  into  a  pint  bottle.  Add  your  syrup, 
and  you  have  a  full  pint  of  really  wonder¬ 
ful  cough  medicine.  It  never  spoils,  lasts 
a  family  a  long  time,  and  children  love  it. 

This  home  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough  in  a  way  that  means  business.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  and  quickly  eases  soreness  and 
difficult  breathing.  You’ll  say  it’s  astound¬ 
ing  in  its  action. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well 
known  for  prompt  •  action  in  coughs  and 
bronchial  irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it 
doesn't  please  you  in  every  way. 


HOTEL  BLEND 


COFFEE 


This  delicious  coffee 
which  we  supply  to 
leading  hotels,  offer¬ 
ed  to  consumers 
fresh  from  the 
wholesale  roaster  in 
5  lb.  lots.  Bean  or 
Ground. 


Miles. 


Delivered  Free  Within  300 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 


Leatherette  Desk  Calendar  With  Each  Order 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY 


233-239  Washington  Street 
New  York  City  Est.  1840 
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<Ihe  FARMERS 
SHOP  BOOK 

By  Louis  M.  Roehl 

0  A  revised  guide  to 
teach  farm  hoys  to 
do  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  work, 
and  to  help  farmers 
maintain  up  to  date 
tools  and  equipment. 

#  This  book  contains 
illustrations  and  chap¬ 
ters  on  grinding  and 
fitting  farm  carpentry 
and  woodwork  tools. 

Painting,  repairing  and 
reflnishing  furniture, 
soldering,  etc. 

#  A  4*2  page  cloth 
bound  book. 

Price  $2.48 

3c  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


God  give  me  eyes  to  see  beyond 
The  clouds  that  hide  the  way. 
God  give  me  hands  that  will  not  shirk 
My  tasks  from  day  to  day. 


God  give  me  courage  shining  clear 
And  help  me  to  be  strong. 

God  keep  a  prayer  within  my  heart 
And  on  my  lips  a  song. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Two  Successful  Canning 
Recipes  for  Meat 

Beefsteak.  —  I  cut  a  sirloin  of 
beef  and  skin  it.  Cut  into  large 
pieces  so  that  the  flavor  can  be  re¬ 
tained.  I  never  wash  the  meat  but 
wipe  it  with  a  damp  cloth.  Of 
course,  the  meat  has  always  been 
thoroughly  cooled,  at  least  24 
hours.  Sear  these  large  pieces  of 
steak  thoroughly  in  deep  hot  fat  or 
in  butter  in  a  frying  pan.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  after  searing, 
not  before.  Pack  the  pieces  while 
still  hot  into  hot  glass  jars,  pack¬ 
ing  them  loosely  and  trying  to  ar¬ 
range  them  so  that  the  heat  will 
penetrate  evenly.  Add  two  to  four 
tablespoons  pan  grease  to  each  jar. 
No  liquid  is  needed  in  this  method. 
It  is  not  essential  to  have  liquid  at 
all,  though  if  one  wishes  the  liquid 
or  meat  juices  extracted  in  the 
searing  process  may  be  poured  over 
the  meat  after  packing  it  in  the 
jar.  This  is  what  I  usually  do.  Part¬ 
ly  seal  and  process  for  three  hours 
in  a  hot  water  bath  or  for  60 
minutes  at  15  pounds  pressure  in 
a  steam  pressure  cooker.  Remove 
from  canner  and  seal  at  once.  Store 
in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Reheat  all 
canned  meats  thoroughly 

Soup  Stock.  —  I  always  can  soup 
stock  from  the  pork,  veal  and  beef 
bones  and  meat  scraps  left  from 
butchering.  I  cut  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  crack  the  bones  and  place 
in  a  large  kettle.  I  add  all  the  pieces 
of  lean  meat  too  small  for  other 
uses.  Cover  with  cold  water  and 
simmer  (not  boil)  for  six  hours.  I 
season  with  onion  and  celery  leaf 
to  taste.  After  the  six  hours  simmer¬ 
ing,  I  remove  from  the  fire  and 
strain  through  the  colander.  Then 
I  cool  and  skim  off  the  grease.  Re¬ 
heat  and  when  boiling  pour  into 
clean,  hot  jars  and  partly  seal.  If 
you  haven’t  already  done  so,  a  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  should  be  added  for 
each  quart.  Process  for  three  hours 
in  a  hot  water  bath.  Remove  from 
canner  and  seal  at  once. 

When  I  open  this  stock  I  add 
vegetables.  This  is  fine  for  the 
winter  months.  a.  b. 


A  Special  Letter 

One  of  our  friendly  readers  writes 
that  she  aims  to  be  another  ‘Johnny 
Apple  Seed’  in  that  she  will  give 
away  hardy  perennial  flower  seeds 
from  her  large  garden  of  choice 
flowers,  mostly  named  varieties. 
She  also  says  that  she  is  especially 
interested  in  starting  4-H  boys  and 
girls  in  their  flower  cultivation 
work.  All  she  asks  is  that  you 
write  to  “H.  E.  P.”  through  this 
office,  enclosing  a  stamped,  addressed 
envelope. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“My  hobby  is  letter  writing  and 
I’d  like  to  hear  from  anyone  any¬ 
where,  perhaps  a  shut-in  who  would 
like  to  get  letters  now  and  then.” 
Ohio  MRS.  c..s.  B. 


“I  would  like  to  get  a  small  bottle 
and  a  six-inch  cotton  print  square 
from  each  State  in  the  Union.  Also 
collect  pre-cancelled  stamps,  all 
kinds.”  mrs.  e.  s. 

Connecticut 


“My  hobby  is  collecting  old  and 
small  cream  pitchers,  glass  or  china. 
I  will  gladly  give  a  bundle  of  pretty 
and  large  patchwork  pieces  in  ex¬ 
change,  also  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  other  farm  women,  es¬ 
pecially  Grangers.”  mrs.  e.  f.  c. 

Massachusetts 


“My  hobbies  are  collecting  novelty 
glassware  for  knick-knack  shelves 
and  would  like  to  exchange  letters 
with  others  who  collect  glassware  in 
New  York  State.”  mrs.  m.  w.  h. 

New  York 


Sausage  Adds  Interest  to 
Winter  Meals 

Sausage  Loaf.  —  Two  pounds  pork 
sausage,  one  egg,  four  cups  bread 
crumbs,  grated  rind  of  two  lemons, 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika,  one  cup 
sour  cream. 

Mix  thoroughly  the  sausage,  egg, 
crumbs,  lemon  rind  and  seasoning. 
Shape  into  loaf  and  bake  in  loaf 
tin  or  covered  roaster  in  moderately 
hot  oven  (375  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
for  one  hour.  Remove  cover,  pour 
over  sour  cream  and  cook  another 
half  hour,  basting  wth  the  cream. 

This  is  good  for  dinner  surrounded 
with  cinnamon  apples. 

Sausage  and  Noodles  in  Casserole 
— Two  pounds  sausage,  one  package 
medium  egg  noodles  or  two  cups 
homemade  noodles,  one  small  onion, 
finely  chopped,  one  cup  tomatoes, 
salt. 

Cook  noodles  in  boiling,  salted 
water  until  tender.  Pile  into  a 
buttered  casserole  and  mix  with  the 
onion  finely  cut.  Shape  sausage  into 
patties  and  brown.  Place  on  top  of 
noodles,  pouring  tomatoes  over  all. 

Cover  and  cook  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350  degrees  Fahrenheit)  for  20 
minutes. 

Sausage  Pie.  —  Two  pounds  sau¬ 
sage,  one  cup  diced  potatoes,  one 
cup  diced  turnips,  one  cup  cooked 
peas,  one  cup  diced  carrots,  1% 
cups  meat  stock  or  white  sauce,  salt 
and  pepper. 

Place  all  in  covered  casserole  and 
cook  with  sausage  made  into  patties, 
on  top,  in  moderate  oven  (350  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit)  until  vegetables 
are  done.  Then  uncover  and  brown 
sausage,  serve  from  dish  with  a 
green  salad. 

Sausage  With  Apples. — One  pound 
pan-sausage,  one  medium-size  apple, 
two  tablespoons  sugar,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  two  tablespoons 
flour. 

Make  sausage  into  eight  patties, 
about  one-fourth  inch  thick. 

Peel  and  core  apple  and  cut  into 
four  crosswise  slices.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed  together. 
Place  an  apple  slice  between  two 
sausage  patties  and  press  edges  to¬ 
gether.  Sprinkle  flour  over  them  and 
fry  slowly  until  well  cooked,  turn¬ 
ing  frequently.  These  may  be  done 
in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
Fahrenheit).  Serve  with  sausage 
gravy  poured  over. 

Coredormer.  —  Sausage,  cabbage 
leaves,  salt,  pepper. 

Make  sausage  into  rolls  about  one 
or  two  inches  long.  Wrap  in  cabbage 
leaves  which  have  been  wilted  by 
cooking  in  hot  water  long  enough 
so  they  won’t  break  when  used.  Use 
several  leaves  on  each  one  and 
fasten  with  tooth  picks.  (Be  sure  to 
remove  before  serving) .  Arrange  all 
in  covered  dish,  add  a  little  water 
and  season.  Bake  one  hour  in  mod¬ 
erate  oven.  (350  degrees  Fahrenheit). 

Remove  to  platter  and  make  gravy 
from  liquid  left  in  pan.  This  may 
be  poured  over  meat  or  used  on 
mashed  or  plain  potatoes. 

Sausage  Rarebit.  —  One  pound 
sausage,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains 
cayenne,  one-half  pound  cheese, 
cut  in  pieces,  one  cup  thin  cream, 
three  eggs,  slightly  beaten. 

Cook  sausage  until  done  and  lay 
on  brown  paper  in  warming  oven 
or  where  it  will  keep  hot.  Either 
link  or  sausage  made  into  patties, 
will  do. 

Melt  butter,  add  cheese  and  sea¬ 
sonings.  As  soon  as  cheese  melts  add 
cream  gradually  and  slightly  beaten 
eggs.  When  mixture  is  smooth,  pour 
over  sausage  which  has  been  placed 
on  hot  platter  or  individual  plates 
for  serving.  r.  p.  w. 


January  24,  1942 

For  America 


The  Consumers’  Pledge  for 
Total  Defense 

As  a  consumer,  in  the  total 
defense  of  democracy,  I  will  do 
my  part  to  make  my  home,  my 
community,  my  country  ready, 
efficient  and  strong. 

I  will  buy  carefully. 

I  will  take  good  care  of  the 
things  I  have. 

I  will  waste  nothing. 


You’ve  often  heard  quoted  of  late 
the  slogan,  “Food  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace.”  Those  of  you 
who  remember  the  last  war  will 
recall  that  there  was  a  great  “todo” 
over  the  Woman’s  Land  Army  in 
which  many  women,  who  knew 
nothing  about  farming,  went  zest¬ 
fully  to  work  to  “hoe  a  thrifty  row.” 
It  was  a  well-meaning  gesture  but 
inefficient,  and  in  the  present 
emergency  the  Government  has 
frowned  on  any  similar  enterprise. 
It  is  not  even  encouraging  much 
addition  to  the  home  gardens  but 
rather  recommends  making  your 
home  garden  space  more  efficient  by 
better  planning,  more  careful  culti¬ 
vation  and  better  preventive  mea¬ 
sures  against  loss. 

Now  is  an  excellent  time  to  do 
this  planning.  The  new  garden  cata¬ 
logs  are  already  coming  in  and 
they  too  are  giving  more  space  to 
the  time-tried  sorts  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  rather  than  introducing 
new  varieties.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  be  a  thrifty  gardener  this 
year  it  is  only  going  to  be  necessary 
to  do  the  things  you  have  been 
doing  a  little  more  thoughtfully 
and  carefully  so  that  there  will  be 
better  quality  and  less  waste,  a 
longer  producing  season  and  more 
to  can  at  the  right  time. 


This  year  of  1942  should  be  an 
excellent  one  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  4-H  and  for  the  Future  Farmers 
to  show  what  they  can  do  on  the 
home  front.  They  deserve  all  the 
encouragement  we  can  give  them 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
taking  over  in  a  few  years  and 
who  will  have  a  large  share  in  re¬ 
making  this  twisted  world. 


I  have  been  much  impressed  of 
late  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
letters  and  contributions  coming  in 
are  showing  a  sincere  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  needs  of  our  time, 
and  we  may  well  look  to  the  people 
of  the  quieter  rural  sections  for  a 
deeper  understanding  of  this  need. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  other 
readers  to  know  what  your  com¬ 
munity  is  doing  in  Civilian  Defense 
work.  c.  b.  w. 


New  Booklet  on  Your  In¬ 
come  Tax 

The  tax  may  not  be  as  much  as 
you  fear.  You  can  deduct  for  taxes 
on  farm  property  and  insurance  on 
farm  and  farm  buildings;  but  you 


DEDUCTIONS 


YES 

1 

TAXES  ON 
FARM  PROPERTY 

2 

INSURANCE  ON  FARM 
AND  FARM  BUILDINGS 


NO 

1 

COST  OF  CROPS  RAISED 
AND  USED  FOR  FEED 

2 

COST  OF  AUTOMOBILE 
OR  TRUCK 


How  to  Figure  Out  Deductions 


cannot  deduct  cost  of  crops  raised 
and  used  for  feed  or  cost  of  auto¬ 
mobile  or  truck. 

How  much  should  you  rightfully 
pay?  Our  32-page  booklet  clearly 
explains  the  ins  and  outs  of  income 
tax  payments  for  single,  married, 
business  .  men,  farmers,  tells  what 
you  may  and  may  not  deduct.  Has 
simplified  income  tax  table. 

Send  10  cents  (plus  one  cent  extra 
for  postage)  in  coins  for  your  copy 
of  “Your  1942  Income  Tax  Guide”~to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tot  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Potatoes  as  We  Like  Them 

Since  so  much  of  the  food  value 
of  a  potato  lies  just  under  its  skin, 
let’s  pare  them  very  thin  or  cook 
in  the  jackets.  Really  good  mashed 
potato  forms  the  base  for  many 
appetizing  variations.  We  like  to 
cook  the  potatoes  quickly  in  as  little 
salted  water  as  possible,  drain  and 
shake  to  dry  a  bit.  Then  we  mash 
and  whip  them  to  a  snow  drift 
texture,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to 
season  with  enough  hot  milk  to 
make  a  fluffy  product.  Butter,  cream, 
grated  cheese  or  a  little  mayonnaise 
add  both  food  value  and  flavor.  If 
you  have  never  tried  adding  sour 
cream  to  mashed  potatoes  you  have 
a  treat  in  store. 

Heap  mashed  potatoes  in  serving 
dish,  make  a  depression  in  the  top 
of  this  potato  mountain.  Fill  the  re¬ 
sulting  “volcano”  with  tomato  or 
mushroom  sauce,  creamy  cheese 
sauce  or  well  seasoned  gravy. 

Potato  puffs  are  made  by  com¬ 
bining  three  cups  mashed  potatoes, 
two  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoon 
minced  onion  and  one  cup  cold 
cooked  meat.  (Beef,  ham  or  roast 
pork  are  excellent).  Pile  in  greased 
casserole  and  bake  at  375  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  20  minutes. 

Bits  of  dried  beef,  leftover  bacon 
or  any  sort  of  fish  may  be  added  to 
mashed  potatoes,  with  an  egg  to 
bind  the  mixture,  to  make  savory 
supper  cakes  when  browned  in  a 
little  fat. 

We  vary  the  standard  scalloped 
potato  by  adding  slices  of  pork  loin, 
smoked  ham  or  canned  corn  before 
baking. 

A  little  extra  care  in  preparing 
potato  dishes  yields  dividends  of 
better  meals  and  nutrition.  H.  r. 


New  Cook  Books 

Every  season  brings  a  fine  crop 
of  new  cook  books  and  here  are 
three  on  my  desk,  all  published  by 
Barrows  and  Company,  New  York, 
that  any  woman  would  like  to  add 
to  her  “workshop”  shelf. 

Many  of  you  know  Ann  Batchelder 
through  her  magazine  essays  and 
food  articles  and  “Ann  Batchelder’s 
Own  Cook  Book”  is  so  different  from 
any  “recipe  book”  you  ever  read 
that  every  one  in  the  farnily  will 
enjoy  reading  it  and  quoting  from 
it.  Her  comments  are  witty  and 
sparkling  but  her  recipes  are  good 
for  man,  woman  or  child.  Certainly 
there  is  no  harm  in  having  a  little 
fun  along  with  the  business  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  family.  Price  $2.50. 

Then  there  is  Jeanne  Owen’s 
“Book  of  Sauces”  with  hundreds  of 
recipes,  covering  every  kind  of  sauce 
for  cookery.  The  recipes  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  “basic,”  then  as  to  kinds  and 
finally  as  to  uses.  Price  $1.75. 

“Magic  in  Herbs”  by  Leonie  de 
Sounin  takes  herb  cookery  out  of 
the  specialist’s  kitchen  and  gives  it 
to  everybody  for  every  day  recipes. 
Herbs  are  classified  and  defined  and 
the  author  tells  how  to  make  your 
own  herb  garden — a  good  thing  to 
know  these  days  surely.  Price  $2. 

c.  B.  w. 


For  Winter  Birds 

One  often  hears  and  heeds  about 
feeding  the  bii'ds  in  Winter;  but  I 
never  heard  anything  about  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  water.  Last 
Summer  I  bought  a  bird  bath  for 
the  backyard.  One  would  expect  the 
birds  to  bathe  in  the  warm  weather, 
but  hardly  when  the  temperature  is 
down  to  freezing  and  below. 

But  I  wish  others  could  see  the 
birds  in  the  water  when  it  is  only 
ten  degrees  above  zero.  On  January 
14  I  took  scalding  hot  water  out  to 
the  bird  bath  three  times  and  as  soon 
as  the  water  was  cool  enough  the 
bath  was  crowded  with  birds.  A 
fringe  of  icicles  about  an  inch  long 
all  around  the  edge  looked  like  glass 
as  the  sun  shone  on  it. 

We  do  not  have  many  birds,  only 
sparrows,  starlings,  robins  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  an  occasional  bluejay. 

But  no  “old  swimming  hole”  was 
ever  enjoyed  by  a  lot  of  boys  on  a 
hot  Summer  day,  more  than  these 
birds  enjoy  their  bath  in  freezing 
weather.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight. 

Yes,  we  “feed  the  bii'ds”  and 
“water”  them  too.  mrs.  e.  v.  g. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 
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Lovely  Needle  Designs 


1018  —  Here’s  choice  crochet  that  can  be 
your  and  how  proud  you’ll  be  of  it!  A 
larger  and  smaller  medallion — they  look  like 
lovely  tatting  —  form  many  accessories. 
Pattern  1018  contains  directions  for  me¬ 
dallions;  photograph  of  medallions;  illus¬ 
trations  of  them  and  stitches;  material  re¬ 
quired. 

7174  —  Cute  as  can  be,  aren’t  they?  And 
they’ll  give  just  a  touch  of  desoration  to 
the  nursery  or  to  the  youngster’s  clothes. 
Pattern  7174  contains  a  transfer  pattern  of 
16  motifs  ranging  from  3x3>/2  to  4!4x10 
inches;  materials  needed. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  ten  cents  (plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Turnip  Variations 

Turnip  Puffs.  —  Cook  eight  medi¬ 
um  size  turnips  until  tender,  add 
one  teaspoon  salt,  Vs  teaspoon 
pepper,  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter.  Mash  very  smooth  and  fold 
in  two  beaten  egg  whites,  pour  into 
ramekins  and  bake  25  minutes  at 
325  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Turnip  Curry.  —  Simmer  one 
quart  diced  turnips  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  and  add 
one  cup  thin  cream,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  one  teaspoon  sugar,  Vz  teaspoon 
curry  powder  and  dash  of  pepper. 

Stuffed  Turnips.  —  Boil  six  large 
turnips  in  salted  water  until 
just  tender.  Hollow  out  center 
of  each  turnip,  mash  part  removed 
and  add  Vz  cup  bread  crumbs,  three 
tablespoons  butter,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
Vs  teaspoon  pepper.  Pour  into  the 
turnip  shells  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  brown.  h.  r. 


Baked  Indian  Pudding 

Bring  to  a  boil  three  pints  of 
milk  and  add  gradually  one  cup  of 
cornmeal,  'stirring  all  the  time.  Let 
this  simmer  and  add  one  cup  of 
molasses,  one  cup  of  finely  chopped 
suet  and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Stir 
in,  also,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  and 
cinnamon  and  ginger  to  suit  the 
taste.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a 
buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  for 
3j2  hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 
After  the  pudding  has  baked  half 
an  hour,  pour  over  the  surface  two 
cups  of  milk,  but  do  not  stir  the 
milk  into  the  pudding.  Serve  with 
the  following  sauce,  or  with  cream: 

Caramel  Pudding  Sauce.  —  Put 
half  a  cup  of  sugar  into  a  sauce 
pan.  Add  !4  cup  of  water  and  stir 
over  the  fire  until  the  sugar  melts 
Let  is  cook  slowly  to  a  bright  brown 
then  add  on6  cup  of  boiling  water 
and  simmer  until  the  sauce  thickens. 

B.  C. 


You  can  have  this  beautiful 

GLASS  CO TFEE  MAKER 

simplq  bi{  saving 

flLLSBURY  THRIFT  STARS! 


•  It’s  easy  now  to  get  things  you’ve  always  wanted — 
for  yourself,  your  home,  your  family.  Notice  the  hand¬ 
some  articles  pictured  here.  These  and  many  other 
attractive  gifts  are  yours  in  exchange  for  thrift  stars, 
which  come  with  Pillsbury’s  Best  and  other  Pillsbury 
products.  Start  saving  Pillsbury  thrift  stars  today. 
Tear  out  and  save  the  Self-Starter  Coupon  below. 

Use  Enriched  PILLSBURY’S  BEST-BAKE-PROVED 
to  protect  your  baking! 
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a  THIS  IS  SELF-STARTER  THRIFT  STAR  COUPON.  SAVE  IT! 

^  This  coupon  is  good  for  4  Thrift  Stars,  when  accompanied  by  at  least  4  stars  from  Pills-  ^ 
bury  s  Best  Flour  or  other  Pillsbury  products.  Only  one  Self-Starter  Coupon  may  be 
applied  toward  each  premium,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  redemption  as  apply  to  .a. 
w  Thrift  Stars.  Start  saving  Thrift  Stars  now.  Write  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  1123,  ** 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  Thrift  Star  Booklet  which  shows  and  describes  all  premiums. 
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\T  \  DM0Ru*  *  Knitting.  Free  Samples;  directions. 
1  UK  V  X  Burlap  patterns  for  Ruir  Yarns.  Lowest 

*  illliVUpriees.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hills.  Boa  J,  Harmony,  ME. 


urpee’sglAHT 


r  Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow,  , 

Rose.  Giant  Dahlia- Flowered  J 
blooms  5  inches  across— the  f oar  I 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each,! 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dints  today* 

Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE — all  best  flowers, 
vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food. 
IV.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  349  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Forty  Years  a  Country  Preacher 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilber* 

The  Pastoral  Parson 

THE  book  relates  many  ot  his  unnsual  exper- 
iences  during  his  years  of  work  as  a  country 
parson.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  lived  a 
useful  life  and  given  a  helpful  hand  to  hundreds 
of  needy  families  —  a  mixture  of  humor,  pathos 
and  tragedy.  It  Is  an  unusual  book  and  one  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  tamily. 

Price  $2.75  Postpaid 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax 
For  Sale  By) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drawn  by  Arline  Gifford,  Vermont 


MEMORY  VERSE 


THE  MASTER  SPEED 
Nq  speed  of  wind  or  water  rushing  by 
But  you  have  a  speed  far  greater.  You  can 
climb 

Back  up  a  stream  of  radiance  to  the  sky, 
And  back  through  history  up  the  stream 
of  time. 

And  you  were  given  this  swiftness,  not 
for  haste, 

Nor  chiefly  that  you  may  go  where  you 
will, 

But  in  the  rush  of  everything  to  waste. 
That  you  may  have  the  power  of  standing 
still — 

Off  any  still  or  moving  thing  you  say. 
Two  such  as  you  with  a  master  speed 
Cannot  be  parted  nor  be  swept  away 
From  one  another  once  you  are  agreed 
That  life  is  life  forevermore 
Together  wing  to  wing  and  ear  to  ear. 

— By  Robert  Frost 
Taken  from  “A  Further  Range” 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dill,  Delaware 

Dear  ‘‘Our  Pagers.” — For  several  years  I 
have  read  “Our  Page”  with  great  delight 
and  think  it  time  to  write  a  few  lines. 

I  am  17  years  old  and  am  a  Senior  in 
high  school.  Being  a  commercial  student 
I  hope  to  become  a  stenographer.  When 
in  grammar  school  I  took  a  fancy  to  music 
and  now  can  play  the  mandolin  and  violin. 

There  are  a  number  of  sports  which  I 
enj,  but  ice  skating  beats  them  all.  My 
hob  >y  is  to  get  pen-pals  from  every  state 
possible  so  please  write  to  me.  Boys  as 
well  as  girls.  —  Pauline  Dillner,  New 
Hampshire. 


Dear  Friends.  —  By  this  time  college  life 
is  very  much  of  a  reality  to  me!  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  go 
home  many  weekends.  We‘  celebrated  both 
Thanksgivings  and  I  had  one  grand  time 
at  home,  cooking  up! 

A  while  ago  I  took  my  girl  friend  home 
to  the  box  party  which  our  rural  school 
puts  on  annually.  We  had  a  good  time. 

Spanish  is  quite  fascinating.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  speed  through  it  in  college  for  we 
have  had  seven  tenses  and  Robert  has  had 
only  two  in  high  school 

Tonight  is  very  cold  and  windy.  We  have 
had  some  snow  too.  The  moon,  peacefully 
shining  down  on  a  snowy  landscape,  makes 
a  pretty  picture  I  think. 

“Our  Page”  is  always  saved  out  for  me 
when  I  go  home  and  I  shall  try  to  re¬ 
main  faithful  to  it.  —  Miriam  Boyce, 
Vermont. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I  am  at  last  writ¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  you  and  it’s  really  about 
time  for  I  have  read  “Our  Page”  four  or 
five  years. 

I  attend  high  school  and  like  it  very 
much.  My  favorite  sports  and  pastimes 
are  both  roller  and  ice  skating,  dancing 
and  twirling  my  baton.  I  like  all  farm 
animals,  especially  horses,  which  seems  to 
run  in  the  family. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  everyone  so 
won’t  you  please  write? — Joyce  Brockway, 
New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers.” — I’m  a  new  name  on 
your  mail  today.  I  have  always  read  the 
page  and  can  actually  say  I  enjoy  it  and 
have  always  wanted  to  write  in.  My  pet 
subject  is  airplanes  and  am  a  bug  about 
them. 

I  have  three  brothers  who  are  good 
artists  and  have  encouraged  therri  to  write. 
Rufus  Quinn,  whose  work  was  published 
in  the  page  a  while  ago,  was  a  teacher  of 
mine.  He  taught  me  the  trick  of  the 
mimeograph.  I  couldn’t  learn  from  the 
teacher  but  Rufus  had  a  way  with  the 
fellows. 

Am  15,  in  third  year  high  school  and 
claim  myself  to  be  one  in  a  million  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  like  chicken.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone.  —  Lewis  Case, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends.  —  I  liked  this  edition  of 
the  page. 

Am  16,  a  Junior  m  high  school  and  am 
taking  the  Home  Economics  Course.  I  have 
had  two  years  of  high  school  art.  I  am 
on  our  school  magazine  and  a  member  of 
the  Art  Club. 

I  collect  pictures  of  movie  stars  for  my 
scrap  book  and  read.  I  live  on  a  farm  and 
especially  love  the  horses.  We  have  a 
pony,  Betty  and  a  Palimino.  We  also  have 
seven  others.  I  would  likp  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  from  other  states.  —  Helen 
Dill,  Maryland. 


Hello  “Our  Pagers.” — I  have  contributed 
drawings  to  “Our  Page”  but  have  never 
written  anything — so  here  goes! 

I  have  read  “Our  Page”  for  several  years 
and  have  always  enjoyed  every  bit  of  it. 
The  drawings  are  very  clever  and  the 
poems,  which  I  have  always  found  pleasure 
in  reading,  are  very  nice. 

Although  it  is  my  last,  year  in  high 
school,  I  know  I’ll  regret  leaving  my  happy 
high  days  far  behind  me. 


I  have  several  hobbies,  but  writing  letters 
to  pen-pals  is  my  favorite.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  this  hobby  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone. — Mary  Pease. 


Dear  Friends.  —  I  enjoy  reading  “Our 
Page”  very  much  and  correspond  with 
several  boys  and  girls  in  this  country.  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  best  hobbies  a 
person  can  have.  It  is  a  way  that  one  can 
gain  many  friends. 

I  am  15  and  a  Junior  in  high  school  and 
am  taking  a  commercial  course.  I  like  to 
receive  letters  so  won’t  you  write  to  me? — 
Ethel  Presbrey,  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers.” — I  thought  I  would 
start  the  New  Year  right  by  writing  to  you. 
I  have  been  a  faithful  reader  of  “Our  Page” 
ever  since  we  moved  to  the  farm.  In  the 
past  year,  I  have  gotten  three  new  pen-pals 
and  we  have  become  the  best  of  friends. 
Two  of  my  new  friends  are  from  New  York 
and  the  other  is  from  my  home  state, 
Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  you  meet  the  very  nicest 
girls  and  boys  through  “Our  Page.”  A 
Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year  to  all. — 
Elma  Robinson,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  My,  how  busy 
I  have  been  these  last  few  weeks;  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  come  at  once.  Every  year 
I  plan  to  do  my  Christmas  shopping  early 
but  always  wait  until  the  last  minute.  I 
guess  that  is  what  everyone  does. 

I  must  close  now  for  I  really  ought  to 
do  some  studying  so  goodbye  for  a  little 
while.  —  Mary  Pease,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page.” — Christmas  is  exciting, 
even  now  I  have  a  hard  time  sleeping  the 
night  before.  Nobody  at  church  was  going 
caroling  so  I  couldn’t  go  alone.  We  have 
pine  stuck  around  behind  pictures  and 
mirrors,  over  windows,  on  top  of  the 
piano,  on  the  radio,  all  over.  Our  tree  is 
in  the  parlor.  On  Christmas  day  there  were 
six  candy  canes;  two  days  later,  today, 
there  isn’t  any  any.  And  they  looked  so 
pretty  on  the  tree;  too  pretty,  I  guess.. 
We  just  couldn’t  resist  ’em. 

My  neices,  age  6  years,  4Vi  years,  and  3 
years,  did  some  Christmas  shopping  in  the 
5  and  10  cent  store  with  the  help  of  their 
mother.  They  gave  each  other  and  their 
friends  little  gifts  wrapped  neatly  with 
gay  ribbons. 

Happy  New  Year  to  “Our  Page”  and  its 
readers,  —  Jean  Dillon,  New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Miriam  Towle,  New  Jersey 

November  10.  —  About  three  weeks  ago 
Pappy  was  appointed  pancake  maker  and 
we  have  been  having  fried  eggs  since. 
Today  Lem  decided  to  take  over  breakfast 
preparation.  We  had  boiled  eggs.  Smiley 
and  I  rounded  up  the  young  stock  and  went 
hunting.  Bagged  three  squirrels,  also  I 
saw  a  fox  but  he  was  too  far  away  for 
a  shot. 

November  15.  —  We  are  short-handed  on 
the  farm  now.  Lem  was  caught  in  the 
draft  and  Ace  left  for  Montreal  to  be 
gone  for  two  weeks.  Gary,  Lee,  Pappy 
and  I  husked  corn  all  day.  Pappy  found 
a  red  ear  of  corn  and  we  have  promised 
to  find  him  a  girl  to  kiss.  No  shortage  of 
girls  back  where  he  comes  from,  says 
Pappy,  who  himself  is  a  decendant  of 
some  unfamous  Hill  Billy  s  of  Kentucky. 
Lee  is  the  cook  now.  We  have  fried  eggs. 

November  20. — Hordes  of  female  rela¬ 
tives  decended  upon  us  today  to  give 
Thanksgiving  that  homey  touch  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  them  we  lack.  Smiley  and  I 
went  hunting,  came  for  dinner  and 
quietly  sneaked  away  later,  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  Pappy’s  long-winded 
yarns.  Pointed  remarks  were  made  about 
lack  of  appreciation,  etc.  I  dislike  gushing 
females  even  if  they  mean  well. 

November  27.  —  Hauled  gravel  all  day  and 
accidently  ran  over  one  of  Gary’s  prize 
Anconas.  Fortunately  it’s  still  Thanksgiving, 
although  Gary  doesn’t  feel  thankful. 
Maybe  it’s  the  feathers  that  he  ate.  Pappy 
cooked  the  chicken  but  he  forgot  to  re¬ 
move  the  feathers,  or  so  it  looked.  — 
“Pie  Plate  Pete.” 


December  4.  —  I  went  to  visit  the  High 
School  for  the  first  time  since  graduation. 


A  A 


Nancy  Wood,  Connecticut 


January  24,  1942 

I  chummed  with  Florence.  We  had  so 
much  fun  in  the  Mechanical  Drawing  class. 
Everybody  seemed  glad  to  see  me,  I 
thought.  The  Principal  said:  “They  can’t 
stay  away,  can  they?”  to  Flossie. 

December  11.  —  I  went  to  the  State 
Grange  meeting  at  Narragansett  Hotel.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  been  in  a  hotel 
and  it  was  all  so  exciting,  although  we 
didn’t  stay  only  from  8  A.  M.  to  4:30  P.  M. 
It  certainly  is  nice  to  belong  to  the  Grange! 
Last  Summer  I  went  to  the  New  England 
Lecturers  Confernce  at  Massachusetts  State 
College,  Amherst,  and  had  a  swell  time. 
Toodle  loo. — “Finn” 


ORIGINAL 


POLMS 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dill,  Delaware 
PEACE 

Pine  trees  bow  their  heads. 
Surrender  to  man’s  ax. 

And  grasses  fall  obediently 
Before  the  feet  of  man. 

Quiet  sings  among  the  corn 
While  overhead  the  armies  roar. 
Must  one  be  a  vegetable  to  be 
At  peace  with  Man? 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


A  POEM  WRIT  BY  ME 
When  Ma  got  married 
As  Grandma  hoped  she  would, 

She  said  she’d  do  the  best  she  knew 
To  Ijring  her  kids  up  good. 

I  never,  never  shut  the  door 
Nor  wash  my  hands  and  face. 

I  will  not  go  to  Sunday  school 
I  don’t  like  the  teacher’s  face. 

I  kick  the  cat  and  pull  her  tail 
And  make  her  cry  in  pain. 

And  I  know  I‘m  bad  at  poetry 
I’ll  never  try  again. 

You’ll  notice  there  is  no  rhythm. 

Just  plain  words,  that’s  all. 

I’ve  decided  I  don’t  like  poetry— 

I’d  rather  play  with  dolls. 

By  Martha  Young,  New  York: 


FALLEN  LEAVES 
An  old  tree  said  to  her  children. 

“Dear  leaves  you  are  close  to  my  heart. 
Yet  at  each  year  at  this  time  you  desert  me, 
How  I  hate  to  see  you  depart. 

Some  cluster  about  me  so  cosily. 

While  others  fly  far,  far  away. 

’Goodbye,  Mother  dear;  they  whisper. 
And  they  wave  in  the  wind  so  gay. 

My  roots  are  warm  and  cozy 
Although  my  limbs  look  old  and  gray. 
I’ll  rest  and  put  forth  new  beauty  — 
When  King  Winter  has  passed  away. 

By  Margaret  Stevenson,  Connecticut 


OAK  TREE 

You  hold  the  pearly  sky  up 

With  your  curving,  slender  fingers; 

Your  gray-clad  feet  are  fastened 
To  the  silver  earth. 

White  clouds  are  only 

Veils  that  emphasize  your  beauty, 

Moonlight  but  a  golden  robe 

That,  jealous,  falls  upon  you. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and 
state  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  leters  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Marion  Seymour  (12),  Mass.;  Lewis  Case, 
New  York;  Betty  Noble  (13),  Md.; 
Katherine  Briette  (16),  Maine;  Ethel 
Presbrey  (15),  Rhode  Island;  Marcella  Eaton 
(17),  Maine;  Hazel  Wright  (17)  New  York; 
Joyce  Brockway,  New  York;  Kathleen 
Theis  (13),  New  York;  Mildred  Sauer  (14), 
New  York;  Pauline  Dillner  (17),  New 
Hampshire, 


Drawn  by  Helen  Dill,  Delaware 

1942.  Hope  this  year  brings  the  best  to 
everyone  in  spite  of  the  stress  and  un- 
certainity  in  the  world  today. 

Don’t  forget  each  of  you  to  do  your  own 
little  part  in  the  way  of  home  defense. 
Every  little  bit  helps  in  this  big  country 
of  ours. 

Next  month  is  the  time  of  heavy  snows 
and  the  birthdays  of  two  of  our  great  men. 
Let’s  all  join  hands  and  make  “Our  Page” 
the  best  ever  next  month. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Contribution  received  later 
than  this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over 
until  the  next  issue  of  “Our  Page.”  We 
are  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time, 
however. 
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BABCOCK’S 

Healthy 
Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS, 
NEW  H AM PSH  IRES, 
R.l.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS,  BARRED 
CROSS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSS 

100%  PULLORUM 
(B.W.D.)  CLEAN 
(At  least  2  clean  tests 
on  every  flock) 

MAKE  GREAT  LAVERS 

’  Lively  Chicks:  When  your  Babcock  Healthy  Chicks 
arrive  they  hop  right  out  of  the  boxes.  They’re  big, 
have  long  down,  deeply  pigmented,  closely  sorted. 
You  will  enjoy  raising  them.  Average  Babcock  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn’t  lose  the  extras  we  include.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  30  days  or  your  money  back. 

Range  Livability:  Bred  to  stand  the  gaff.  Range 
mortality  is  very  low  because  of  our  rigid  breeder 
selection,  progeny  testing  and  sib-testing. 

“Best  Layers  We  Ever  Had”:  That’s  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  say.  Read  their  letters  in  our  catalog.  Eggs 
are  large,  well  shaped,  strong-shelled  and  proper 
color.  We  are  fussy  on  this. 

Reproducers  of  America’s  Finest  Strains:  Dryden, 
Kimber,  Seidel  Leghorns:  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds; 
Cohen,  Dryden  and  Lake  Winthrop  Barred  Rocks. 
We  are  doing  a  very  complete  pedigree  breeding  job. 
Have  13  pens  entered  in  leading  egg  laying  tests. 
Babcock’s  32- Page  Free  Catalog:  is  one  of  the 
finest,  contains  some  of  the  best  poultry  pictures 
ever  taken.  Instructive  and  interesting — gives  cus¬ 
tomers’  results.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road 
Ithaca,  -  New  York 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 


State  inspectors  have  -approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire* 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 

R.  1,  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95 °/o  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  yon 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR.  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


THE  ONLY 
UNBEATEN 

Nt«  Hampshire* 


e  took  the  hard  way  but  it’s  the  NEDLAR 

st  way  for  you.  Nedlar  Farms  r/ipu 
ogeny  test  breeding  has  made, 
the  outstanding  New  Hampshire 
rain  in  the  U.S.  in  laying  con- 
3ts,  in  U.S.  Register  of  Merit, 
ports.  Free  Catalog.  E.  N,. 
arrabee,  Bx  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H.J 


EGGS  WANTED 


Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We  are  short  of  a  full  supply. 
In  business  114  years.  Send  postal  for  instructive  free 
pamphlet  about  eggs. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

Dept.  A,  164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


Iiwo  Poultry  V\7  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  4.  SON,  In*..  300  Greonwleh  St.,  New  York 


n  .1  _____  Built-in  Tub.  Basin.  Low-down  Toilet. 
Datnrooms  Complete  with  Chromium  Fittings 
Ready  to  install  $80.00.  Other  Bargains. 

SCHLOSSMAN.  545  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  ~Ei 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fede  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE.  WI8, 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25*.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Yeung  Photo  Serviee,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS 


Street,  stable  or  cooling  84"x90 

P.  TAVET1AN,  61  Rutger  St., 


"  $2.75  F.  O.  B. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


n/„uJ  n  _  We  are  paying  top  prices  for  burlap 
YYalllCU  DagS  and  cotton  bags.  Write  for  price  list 
and  shipping  tags.  RIVERSIDE  BAG  &.  BURLAP 
CORP.,  249  PLYMOUTH  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Local 


Shoe  business.  Free  outfit 
starts  you!  Big  commissions, 
liberal  bonus.  Amazing  values,  features  make  experience 
unnecessary.'  TANNERS  SHOES,  416  Boston,  Mass. 


I  orxa  Ct/ii-L  Nou>  — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
LdfgC  OIUCK  ntJW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


;  millllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Re¬ 
port  for  week  ending  Jan.  6,  1942. 
Ten  high  pens  to  date:  Points  Eggs 


SCWL — Kauder’s  Legs.  .  . 

1073 

1014 

SCWL— Babcock’s  Htchy. 

1057 

1107 

SCWL— Burr’s  Pity  Fm.. 

1029 

1042 

SCWL— Babcock’s  Htchy.  1023 

1049 

SCWL— J.  A.  Hanson _ 

1022 

995 

SCWL— Booth  Farms.... 

998 

1031 

RIR — E.  B.  Parmenter... 

995 

977 

SCWL — Booth  Farms . 

994 

1001 

RIR — Crooks  Farm . 

993 

973 

SCWL— Wm.  C.  Roberts. 

979 

1014 

Ten  High  Pens  for  the  Week 

RfR — Crooks  Farm . 

85 

82 

SCWL— Burr’s  Pity  Fm. . 

82 

80 

RIR — E.  B.  Parmenter.., 

81 

77 

SCWL— Booth  Farms _ 

80 

78 

SCWL — Foreman  Pity  Fm 

77 

79 

SCWL— H.  Guy  Loose... 

77 

77 

SCWL — Wm.  C.  Roberts. 

76 

76 

RIR  L.  D.  Schaible . 

77 

75 

SCWL — Babcock’s  Htchy. 

76 

77 

SCWL — Kauder’s  Legs... 

76 

70 

SCWL — J.  A.  Hanson - 

76 

71 

SCWL— Dryden  Pity  Fm. 

76 

71 

Storrs  Egg  Contest 


Carried  on  at  Storr’s 

Experiment 

Station.  Report  for  week  of  Jan.  6, 

1942.  Ten  high  pens  for  week: 

New  Hampshires 

Points  Eggs 

George  A.  Pearce . 

.  88 

82 

Joachim  Bdg  Farm . 

.  83 

77 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Ford’s  Riverbank  Farm. 

.  84 

80 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 

.  84 

87 

Crooks  Farm . 

.  84 

79 

C.  C.  Hersey . 

.  82 

78 

Robert  C.  Cobb . 

.  80 

76 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 

.  80 

75 

White  Leghorns 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm... 

.  83 

84 

Kauder’s  Ped  Leghorns. 

.  80 

76 

Percent  Production  by  Varieties 


182  Barred  Rocks .  64.2 

130  White  Rocks .  58.4 

468  Rhode  Island  Reds  .  70.6 

182  New  Hampshires .  67.2 

390  White  Leghorns .  64.3 


1352  Average  all  varieties....  66.3 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

White  Eggs  —  Prices, Jan.  9,  1942 


Jumbo  . $0.45  @  $0.42 

Large  . 

.44  @ 

.36  V2 

Medium  . 

.36%  @ 

.341/2 

Pullet  . 

.34  @ 

.31 

Pewee  . 

.321/4  @ 

.30% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Jumbo  . 

.411/2  <§> 

.40 

Large  . 

.401/2  @ 

.361/2 

Medium  . 

.36%  @ 

.34 

Pullet  . 

.32  @ 

.31 

Pewee  . 

.311/2  @ 

.291/2 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

White  Eggs  —  Prices,  Jan.  9, 

1942 

Fancy  Large  . 

$0.43  @  $0.37 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.361/4  @ 

.34 

Extras  Large  . 

.373/4  @ 

.37 

Extras  Medium  . . 

.35V2  @ 

.34 

Standard  Large  . . 

.351/4  @ 

.34 

Standard  Medium , 

.331/4  @ 

.33 

Producers’  Large  . 

.35  @ 

.321/2 

Producers’  Medium 

.33  @ 

.301/4 

Pullets  . 

.341/4  @ 

.291/2 

Pewees  . 

.301/4  @ 

.291/4 

Jumbos  . 

.5IV4  @ 

.503/4 

Crax  . 

.283/4  @ 

.281/4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large . 

.37  (5) 

.36 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.343/4  @ 

.331/2 

Extras  Large  .... 

.361/4  @ 

.36 

Extras  Medium  . . 

.333/4  <§) 

.33iA 

Pullets  . 

.311/4  @ 

.29% 

Pewees  . 

.29  @ 

.29 

Jumbos  . 

,48i/4  @ 

.453/4 

Total  cases  sold 

655. 

Vineland, 

N.  J. 

White  Eggs  —  Prices,  Jan.  8, 

1942 

Fancy  Extra  . 

$0.40%  @  $0.373/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.361/2  <§> 

.341/4 

Grade  A,  Ex . 

.40  @ 

36% 

Grade  A,  Med.  . . . 

.36  ® 

.33% 

Producers’  Extra  . 

.3634  @ 

.35% 

Producers’  Medium 

.341/2  @ 

.33 

Pullets  . 

.34  ® 

.321/2 

Pewees  . 

.321/2  @ 

.30V2 

Jumbos  . 

.51  @ 

.421/2 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Extra  . 

.383/4  @ 

.361/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.343/4  @ 

.341/4 

Grade  A,  Ex . 

.361/2  @ 

.35% 

Grade  A,  Med.  . . 

.35  @ 

.33% 

Producers’  Extra  . 

.3414  @ 

.341/4 

Producers’  Medium 

.323/4  @ 

.32% 

Pullets  . 

.323/4  @ 

.31 

Pewees  . 

.30%  @ 

.29% 

Total  cases  sold 

2,190. 

HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  &  THURSDAY  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 

PULLETS  90%  GUARANTEED  Str.  Run-100  Plts.-lOO  Ckls.-lOO 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rox,  White  Rex,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12.50  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross  .  11.00  13.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds  .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  information. 


Extra  Quality! 


MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  BoxR,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID 

CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  —  ORDER  FROM  AD. 
ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED 


Hatches  Every  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  Str.  Run  100  Pullets 

R  0  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $18.00 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  - ..........  9.00  16.00 

Bar.  Rex,  White  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand.  10.00  12.50 

N.  H.  Reds.  Red-Rox  Cross  .  11.00  13.50 

Mixed  Chicks  of  all  Breeds  .  8.00  10.00 


100  Cockerels 
$4.00 
3.00 
9.00 
10.00 
7.00 


Extra  Quality  Chicks 
bred  for  size  and 
egg  production.  Pullets 
guar.  90%.  Write 
for  FREE  Folder. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY, 


DEPT.  R, 


THOMPSONTOWN,  PENNA. 


Get  the 

"BLACK 
LEAF  40 


Don’t  worry  about  lice 
and  feather  mites.  “Black  Leaf  40” 
controls  them. 


"Cap  Brush"  Saves  Money 

Our  “Cap  Brush”  spreads  “Black  Leaf 
40” evenly  on  the  roost  and  does  an  effi¬ 
cient  job.Saves  money.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  “Cap  Brush”  and  full  directions. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength  cut 

Tobacco  By- Products 
&  Chemical  Corp.. 

Incorporated 
Louisville.  Kentucky 


IOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE 


Send  now  for  this 
Free  32-Page 
Booklet,  a  gold¬ 
mine  of  valuable 
information  on  how  to  cash  in  on  the 
great  opportunity  for  poultfymen  in 
1942.  Uncle  Sam  wants  more  chicks, 
more  pullets,  more  eggs  in  1942.  This 
Free  Book  tells  how  to  raise  big  healthy 
birds,  with  long  laying  life,  at  a  saving 
on  feed  of  as  much  as  Vs  to  Vs.  32  pages 
of  real  service  to  you,  Free! 


For  Your  Free  Copy  Send  Name  and  Address  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.  A-17,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


BODIME’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeder  Charter  Member  since 
1926.  Please  write  for  our  1942  Price  List 
describing  our  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock, 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


Bmmmum  mens 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Backs,  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Beds 
and  Lamonas.  Straight  Bun,  Pullets  or  Cockerels. 
Get  our  Circular  and  low  Prices. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


EWING’S  LARGE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  heavy  layers  of  large  ehalk  white  eggs. 
CHICKS — Straight  run  or  sexed — from  our  Hardy 
old  hen  breeders  are  husky  and  easy  to  raise.  Third 
of  a  century  experience. 

R.  T.  EWING  &  SON.  ATLANTIC,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Importers  and  Breeders. 


Chicks  for  Breeders,  Broilers  and  Laying 

purposes,  our  stock  is  from  New  Englands  best  breed¬ 
ers.  Christie,  Hill,  Moule  Foundation  all'  free  from 
pullorum  for  years.  Barred  Bocks,  New  Hampshires 
and  Barred  Crosses.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy,  priced  in 
reason.  Order  early  to  avoid  delay. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
P.  0.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 


QUALITY  CHICKS  per  100 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00 

AA  GBADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds . 8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  H.OO 

Leghorn  Cockerels . 00 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


R.  0.  P.  SIRED  LEGHORNS 

iBred  from  our  own  heavy  producing 
leert.  hen  breeders  &  R.O.P.  Males. 
1  Pullorum  Controlled — No  reactors. 

Hn.y  Increase  production  without  increas- 
» Vying  your  capacity.  Send  for  our  prices 
and  FREE  Folder. 

CHAMBERLIN,  Bex  R,  CRANBURY,  N.  J. 


#SSbS 


l«ij;c  nwia  uidtcu  wnu  v.  a  •  -udita. 

Low  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


TarbellFarmsWliite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Kimber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithviile  Flats,  New  York 


[BREEDING 

3/?t£ 


LEGH0RI1S- 

i  N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

A  postal  or  letter  answering  this 
email  ad  may  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  you.  Send  for  our  free 
Calendar  with  price  list  and  data 
on  some  unusual  chicks,  bred  especial¬ 
ly  for  Production  Profits.  Pedigreed 
ancestry.  Officially  Pullorum  Tested.  Writs 
Box  401,  Cudde- 
backvllle,  N.  Y. 


Nathan  Breeding  Farm, 


Jime  Crest 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  minerals  for  body-building,  for 
health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  6-sided, 
no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be¬ 
fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

Enrich  With  MINERALS 
Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 
Flour,  with  or  without  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 
feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
of  America,  Box  1  Eg,  Newton,  N,  J, 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Cklg. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D,  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.80 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  9.00  11.00  8.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Tliurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  R.  2,  Box  RN.  McAlistorville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns......  9.00  16.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  1.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  8.00  10.00  6.00 


From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullet3  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

Known  for  their  exceptional  livability  and  consistent 
production.  Breeders  1  to  6  yrs.  old.  Chicks,  sexed 
pullets  and  ckls.  250  to  300  egg  pedigreed  sired. 

Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Carefully  selected  breeders  and  1942  poults.  All  our 
White  Hollands  are  Pullorum  CLEAN,  tested  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Our  poults  are  batched  in  our  own  incu¬ 
bators  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  eggs.  We  hatch 
no  eggs  from  other  sources  and  have  no  eggs  hatched  for 
us.  We  have  raised  White  Hollands  exclusively  for 
the  past  30  years. 

HOLLAND  FARM,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and  hens  for  breeders.  Virginia 
certified  and  U.S.  Approved.  Big  bone,  and  well 
matured  fellows.  Miss  Ida  Chumbley,  Draper,  Va. 


3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 
broadbreasted  type.  Special  discounts  for  early  book¬ 
ings.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Broader*  and  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold.  N.  J. 


Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 

DUCKIlugS  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


W.  Atlee 


Red,  White  and  Blue  3wts. 

A  patriotic  planting  to  wave* 
in  your  garden  like  the  flag  1 
in  the  breeze.  All  3  lOc-J 
packets,  1  of  each  color,  postpaid  for  10c. 
Burpees  Seed  Catalog  FREE  —  all  the 
best  flowers  and  vegetables — write  today. 
Burpee  Co.,  587  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 
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FARMS 


YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  East. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252.000  B.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  B.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here’s  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams’  re 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200-321  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200-338  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS 

225-322  egg  background 


BARRED  ROCKS 

200-299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS 

204-297  egg  background 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 

200-298  egg  background 


Big  Savings  —  Special  Early  Order  Discount  Still  in  Effect 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 
95%  accurate. 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit- 
making  broiler  cross. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery, 


r*n  r>  Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 
rlir.r.  stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 
CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 

Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


n 


Largest 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  In 
Pennsylvania 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 


New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  BITTEN  HOUSE,  Rt  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


- LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS - 

World  Record  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Eamesway  Certified.  98%  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 
100%  Bloodtested,  14  day  Replacement  guarantee. 
Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now. 
Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mich. 


HELP  DEFENSE-PROFIT  YOURSELF 


m 


Produce  more  eggs  and  chickens  at  new  high 
prices.  American  Poultry  Journal  tells  how. 

5  years  $1.00.  6  months  10c.  Coin  or  Stamos. 

American  Poultry  Journal,  573  S.  Clark,  Chicago 

From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Hexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


MAPLE  LAWN  CHICKS 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks, 
R  I  and  New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Cross. 
Straight  Run.  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  100% 
live  delivery.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Write  for 
FREE  Catalog  and  Full  information. 


VL4PLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  Box R.  McAlisterviilo,  Pa. 


MIK(  M0MM0HIY  MM  POUITR, 


1 


Read  only  magazine  operating  experimental 
farm  for  your  benefit.  Valuable  ideas.  Five 
years  $1.00;  one  year  25c.  Agents  wanted. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  C-75.  Mount  Morns.lll. 


Commercial  Turkey  Raising 

SLt  *inarkSethig*n'Read^SSinne?ica'sl^lea^ng 

f  feE^WtD.Tosk"^. 

c  H  I  o  BL  S 

Barred  Bock— White  Rock— New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  : and  started.  All  from  State 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.^'  Denton', ‘^Maryland 

HIGH-CUSS  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 
5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  FEB  1.  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blopd-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


P,  r\m  Af  I?  Quality  Chicks — Day-old  pul- 
UrLiEilWPll-iI-Jlets  or  cockerels.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Crosses.  State  Tested.  No  Reactors! 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R, Somerset,  Mass. 


piii|Y  Barred  Rox,  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
Llll  A  Md.-U.S.  approved.  Early  discount.  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


VI?  A  D  C  of  specializing  on  Dark  and  White  Cor- 
I  Lnnd  uish.  Real  livability.  Extra  largo,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  1226-B,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


MEN  WANTED 

Leading  Farm  paper  in 
East  has  protected  terri¬ 
tory  open  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania  for  men 
with  car  to  do  subscription 
work.  Many  men  in  our 
sales  force  have  been 
with  us  for  years,  and 
have  done  well.  All 
year  work,  good  earnings. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER# 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


PARKS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


For  your  BEST  DEFEN8B.  you 
need  the  best  possible  quality.  Get  the 
WORLD'S  OLDEST  LAYING  STRAIN 

Best  equipped,  by  throe  genera-* 
tions  Parks  family.  50  years  pedigree 
breeding,  R.O.P.  and  contest  records. 
State  Supervised,  and  bloodtested.  FREE 
CATALOG  tells  story.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Stock,  Priced  Right. 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


IJ.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghorns ;  New  Hampshire  Reds ; 
Barred  Bocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  109%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
All  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 


Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


LEHMAN'S 


6fC  EHG.  lEGHOKNt 

iCfA'V 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

Also  Started  Chicks  in  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  “High  Quality  Chicks”  in  all  Breeds. 
“Catalog  Free”.  I  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Pits. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS  PtestedM 
200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

-Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
ratings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 
teds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
ggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature: 

How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks".  Call  at 
4euhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 
lew  York,  or  write— 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES 

!0X  N,  NAPOLEON, 


Rhode  Island  Reds — Rock-Red 
Cross — Straight  Run  or  Sexed 

Increase  your  profits  with  chicks  from  this 
production-bred  strain,  which  has  proven 
itself  with  hundreds  of  satisfied  customers. 
Famous  for  rapid  growth,  eTen  feathering,  and 
heavy  egg  production.  Write  for  circular. 

EARLE  E.  SYLVESTER 
R.  F.  D.  3,  MILLBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wayside  Farm 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I. 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


$10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 


Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM.  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


CONTENT  FARMC 

||S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  J 

For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS.  BOX  R.  CAMBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


OFQMUTY-mORC.O.D 
■^(mursmoin  BLoomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Pits,  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

English  White  Leghorns  Special.  .$7.00  $13.00  $4.00 
B.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  X.  &  N.  H.  Beds  8.00  8.50  7.00 

Mixed  $6.  H.  Mixed  $7-100.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER.  BOX  R.  MtALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  B.  REDS  • 

Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circular*. 
V.  S.  KENYON.  (R)  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Nutrition  and  Management 
of  Pullets  During  the 
Growing  Period 

[By  Harry  W.  Titus,  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.] 

Part  II 

As  yet,  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  value  and  use  of  good  range. 
Ranges  vary  greatly  in  quality  and 
in  their  contribution  to  the  diet. 
Compared  with  the  turkey,  the 
chicken  is  a  comparatively  poor 
forager.  Only  by  drastically  re¬ 
stricting  the  intake  of  mash  or  of 
mash  and  grain  can  chickens  be 
made  to  forage  sufficiently  to  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  to  their 
diet.  I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  range,  but  range  is 
much  less  important  in  raising 
chicken  than  it  was  before  we 
learned  how  to  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Vitamins  A,  D,  and  G 
in  the  mash.  When  one  has  plenty 
of  good  range,  he  can  use  less  care¬ 
fully  balanced  feed  mixtures  than 
when  only  bare  yards  are  available. 
Moreover,  it  is  much  less  difficult 
to  maintain  good  sanitation  on  good 
range  than  it  is  in  bare  yards. 

Regardless  of  whether  chickens 
are  raised  on  range  or  in  bare  yards 
sanitation  is  very  important.  Pullets 
that  are  heavily  infested  with  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  never  make  as  good 
a  showing  in  the  laying  house  as 
those  comparatively  free  of  such 
parasites.  Merely  having  a  good 
range  is  not  enough.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  move  the  feed  hoppers 
from  time  to  time  so  that  the  ground 
around  them  may  be  kept  compara¬ 
tively  clean.  If  the  mash-grain 
method  of  feeding  is  used,  the  grain 
should  be  fed  in  hoppers  or  on  clean 
ground  and  not  in  the  litter. 

Various  rules  have  been  given  for 
providing  feeding  and  watering 
space,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  follow 
such  rules  blindly.  Careful  obser¬ 
vation  will  tell  whether  or  not 
enough  feeding  and  watering  space 
is  being  provided.  If  the  chickens 
tend  to  crowd  around  the  feed 
hoppers  or  the  watering  devices  a 
good  portion  of  the  time,  more  feed¬ 
ing  or  watering  space  should  be 
provided. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  plenty 
of  floor  space  in  the  brooder  houses, 
not  only  during  the  early  stages  of 
brooding  but  later  on  as  well.  I 
need  not  tell  you  about  the  dangers 
of  attempting  to  brood  500  chicks 
in  a  space  that  is  adequate  for  only 
300.  However,  I  have  found  that 
although  some  poultrymen  provide 
sufficient  brooding  space  during  the 


Cafeteria  Feeding  of  Leg¬ 
horn  Pullets 

During  the  past  two  years  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  in  experimental  units 
have  been  fed  on  the  cafeteria 
system  at  the  New  Jersey  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  the 
birds  being  permitted  to  have  access 
at  all  times  to  a  22  per  cent  protein 
mash,  whole  corn  and  whole  oats. 
Birds  hatched  in  March,  April,  and 
May  have  been  used.  The  results  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  system  has  many 
possibilities. 

As  to  actual  egg  production  and 
mortality  the  March  hatched  pullets 
produced  176.0  eggs  per  bird  in  12 
months,  counting  all  birds  housed, 
with  a  mortality  of  20.8  per  cent. 
April  hatched  birds  averaged  177.2 
eggs  in  the  same  length  of  time,  with 
a  mortality  of  16.8  per  cent.  No  cull¬ 
ing  was  practiced,  and  by  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  trapnest  records  it  was 
evident  that  under  ordinary  farm 
practice  with  culling  the  production 
would  have  exceeded  200  eggs  per 
bird  on  the  average  number  of  birds 
for  the  year.  May  hatched  pullets 
did  not  complete  a  full  year’s  pro¬ 
duction,  but  in  10  months  the  aver¬ 
age  was  147.1  eggs,  and  the  mor¬ 
tality  10.8  per  cent.  Production  of 
the  type  indicated  deserves  particu¬ 
lar  attention  in  view  of  the  feeding 
system  followed. 

The  providing  of  a  constant  supply 
of  mash,  whole  corn,  and  oats  to 
the  birds  proved  exceedingly  con¬ 
venient  in  that  no  particular  feeding 
schedule  had  to  be  followed.  The 
birds  were  contented  at  all  times, 
never  looking  for  an  attendant  or 
being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
eat  according  to  their  individual 
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first  4  to  6  weeks  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  provide  enough  space  when 
the  chickens  are  older.  Here  again, 
one  should  not  blindly  follow  rules, 
but  observe  carefully  and  provide 
more  space  as  it  is  needed. 

According  to  the  older  advice  on 
raising  chickens,  roosts  should  be 
provided  early.  The  reason  usually 
given  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  the 
chickens  to  learn  to  roost  when  they 
are  only  a  few  weeks  old  than  it 
is  later  on.  However,  studies  of  the 
cause  of  crooked  breast  bones  have 
shown  that  it  is  best  not  to  supply 
roosts  until  the  chickens  are  10  to 
12  weeks  old.  If  they  are  permitted 
to  roost  at  loo  early  an  age,  they 
tend  to  develop  crooked  breast 
bones;  but  if  they  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  roost  until  they  are  at 
least  half  grown,  the  incidence  of 
crooked  breast  bones  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced. 

When  the  pullets  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  laying  houses,  they  should 
be  graded  again  according  to  size 
and  apparent  stage  of  development. 
The  early-maturing  pullets  should 
not  be  housed  with  those  that  are 
late  in  maturing,  whenever  the  total 
number  of  pullets  is  sufficient  to  fill 
two  or  more  laying  houses. 

In  selecting  pullets  that  are  to  go 
into  laying  houses  it  is  very  much 
worth  while  to  examine  their  eyes. 
The  importance  of  the  appearance 
of  the  eyes  of  chickens,  especially 
those  that  are  to  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  has  been  stressed  by 
several  workers  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  eyes  may  be  classed  as 
normal,  if  the  iris  is  orange  and  the 
pupil  round,  and  as  abnormal  if  the 
iris  is  brownish-gray  or  blue  and  the 
pupil  is  not  round.  Poor  production 
and  high  mortality  are  usually  more 
closely  associated  with  an  abnormal 
color  of  the  iris  than  with  an  abnor¬ 
mal  shape  of  the  pupil.  However, 
mortality  is  usually  greatest  when 
both  types  of  abnormality  occur 
simultaneously. 

According  to  Dr.  J.  B.  van  der 
Meulen,  of  Holland,  who  has  studied 
the  relationship  between  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  eyes  and  mortality  and 
production,  pullets  that  have  only 
one  abnormally  colored  eye  have 
about  the  same  mortality  rate  as 
those  that  have  both  eyes  normally 
colored,  but  their  production  rate  is 
not  much  better  than  that  of  pullets 
that  have  two  abnormally  colored 
eyes.  The  advisability  of  keeping 
pullets  that  have  distinctly  abnormal 
eyes  may  be  seriously  questioned. 
However,  if  such  pullets  are  kept, 
it  is  best  not  to  house  them  with 
pullets  that  have  normal  eyes.  The 
obvious  reason  is  that  abnormal 
eyes  are  usually  an  indication  of 
disease. 


needs.  For  the  farmer  with  much 
field  work,  the  system  should  have 
a  distinct  appeal,  as  the  birds  could 
be  fed  at  morning,  noon  or  night  at 
his  convenience.  Only  one  thing  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  important,  namely,  to 
see  that  the  birds  always  have  a 
choice  of  the  three  feeds  supplied. 

Artificial  light  was  used  in  all 
the  pens  starting  when  the  flocks 
reached  a  production  of  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent.  The  practice  in 
lighting  was  to  provide  the  birds 
with  a  15-hour  day,  counting  both 
natural  and  artificial  light,  and  the 
system  was  kept  up  throughout  the 
entire  year.  This  necessitated  the 
use  of  artificial  light  during  the 
winter  and  also  the  summer  months. 

The  quantity  of  feed  consumed 
was  of  particular  interest,  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  for  a  year  for  one  bird 
being  85.9  pounds,  of  which  35.8 
pounds  was  oats,  25.1  whole  corn, 
and  25.0  mash.  Expressed  in  a 
different  manner,  100  birds  had  an 
average  feed  consumption  daily  of 
9.8  pounds  of  oats,  6.9  pounds  of 
corn,  and  6.8  pounds  of  mash.  One 
dozen  eggs  was  produced  from  2.2 
pounds  of  oats,  1.5  pounds  of  corn, 
and  1.5  pounds  of  mash.  From  the 
standpoint  of  economy,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  eggs  were  ever  produced 
more  efficiently. 

Whether  other  breeds  of  chickens 
will  react  so  favorably  remains  to 
be  seen,  although  evidence  from  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  indicates 
that  R.  I.  Reds  and  BarFed  Rocks 
should  not  be  allowed  free  access  to 
the  grain  at  all  times.  Older  birds, 
even  in  the  Leghorn  breed,  may  not 
respond  so  well  either,  so  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
records  reported  are  for  Leghorn 
pullets  only.  C.  S.  Platt 
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The  Henyard 

■ - By  T.  B.  Charles  == 


White  Diarrhoea 

What  can  be  done  to  cure  white 
diarrhoea?  We  bought  our  first  100 
chicks  in  February  when  they 
weighed  three  pounds.  They  de¬ 
veloped  white  diarrhoea  and  some 
died.  Our  second  100  was  purchased 
a  few  weeks  later  and  nearly  all 
died  when  they  were  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  Now  the  pullets  we 
have  left  of  the  first  100  are  laying 
well,  but  they  still  have  white 
diarrhoea  and  we  check  it  by  flush¬ 
ing  them  every  week  or  so  but  this 
week  we  lost  three  laying  hens  and 
we  were  wondering  if  there  is  any 
way  to  cure  them?  Also  give  me  a 
treatment  for  paralysis.  P.  F.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

White  diarrhoea  is  a  term  used 
with  confusion.  Bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  was  the  term  formerly 
applied  to  an  infectious  disease  now 
known  as  Pullorum  disease.  This 
disease  is  transmitted  through  the 
egg  to  the  chick.  Chick  mortality  is 
usually  high  up  to  10  days  of  age. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  trouble  with 
this  disease  is  to  purchase  chicks 
from  flocks  free  of  pullorum  disease, 
namely  from  pullorum  passed  or 
clean  flocks. 

Birds  may  have  a  so-called  white 
diarrhoea  that  is  due  to  digestive 
disorders  and  has  no  relation  to 
pullorum  disease.  Losses  at  six  to 
eight  weeks  of  age,  or  at  three 
pounds  of  weight,  are  usually  due 
more  often  to  coccidiosis. 

Paralysis  is  caused  by  a  variety 
of  things.  Chronic  coccidiosis,  or 
severe  worm  infestations  may  cause 
the  birds  to  go  down  on  their  legs. 
Also  there  is  the  so-called  Leucosis 
complex  which  causes  severe  losses, 
with  loss  of  use  of  legs,^  big  liver 
and  tumors.  It  is  probably  caused 
by  a  filterable  virus,  but  the  cause 
and  cure  are  as  yet  unknown. 
Ruptured  egg  yolk  may  cause 
paralysis.  Also  pressure  of  the  egg 
in  the  uterus,  and  as  the  egg  is 
being  laid. 


Slump  in  Production 

Why  are  my  chickens  laying  so 
poorly?  They  started  laying  when 
between  five  and  six  months  old, 
and  by  the  time  they  were  six 
months  old  were  laying  about  30 
eggs  a  day  and  this  kept  up  about 
two  weeks.  Then  suddenly  they 
went  into  a  molt  and  dropped  down 
to  six  and  seven  eggs  at  day;  at 
present  they  are  laying  about  12  to 
15  a  day.  I  have  about  80;  half  are 
White  Leghorns  and  the  other  half 
are  White  Rocks.  I  got  these 
chickens  in  early  March  and  they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  best. 

Pennsylvania  t.  k. 

March  hatched  pullets  many 
times  slump  in  production  in  the 
Fall  and  go  into  a  molt.  This  may 
be  due  to  loss  of  body  weight,  shift¬ 
ing  the  birds,  or  shorter  days  which 
reduce  feed  consumption. 

You  do  not  state  whether  or  not 
you  are  using  artificial  lights  on 
your  hens.  If  you  are  not  tising 
lights,  this  would  reduce  feed  con¬ 
sumption  and  thus  production.  How¬ 
ever,  even  with  lights  the  birds 
might  still  go  into  a  slump.  To  get 
them  back,  you  need  to  use  any 
method  possible  to  get  them  to  eat 
inore  feed.  Use  of  (1)  a  moist 
crumbly  mash  at  noon,  giving  them 
what  they  will  clean  up  in  15  to  20 
minutes;  (2)  use  of  laying  pellets  as 
a  supplementary  feed  at  the  rate  of 
four  to  six  pounds  per  100  birds, 
per  day.  Feeding  a  few  at  noon,  and 
the  bulk  of  them  after  the  night 
grain  feeding. 


Meat  Spots 

I  have  a  flock  of  New  Hampshire 
Reds  which  are  laying  poorly  (about 
30  per  cent),  but  in  almost  every 
egg  (95  per  cent)  there  are  from  one 
to  a  dozen  small  spots  about  the 
color  of  the  shell,  light  brown.  Some 
are  as  big  as  the  head  of  a  common 
pin,  others  smaller.  This  has  been 
going  on  ever  since  I  bought  the 
hens  in  September.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  5V2  months  old  then. 
The  person  I  bought  them  from 


didn’t  tell  me  about  these  spots, 
maybe  she  didn’t  have  them  in  on 
account  of  different  feed,  manage¬ 
ment,  etc.  She  told  me  they  had 
been  vaccinated  for  fowl  pox.  These 
eggs  are  spoiling  my  retail  trade.  I 
have  White  Leghorns  also  and  feed 
them  just  the  same.  My  white  eggs 
are  perfect  and  the  Leghorns  are 
laying  well.  r.  d.  w. 

Connecticut 

Meat  spots  in  eggs  are  due  to 
small  hemorrhages  in  the  ovary  or 
oviduct  which  later  become  coated 
with  albumen.  Sometimes  small 
particles  of  tissue  lining  the  oviduct 
may  be  torn  loose  and  included  in 
the  albumen. 

There  is  probably  no  relation  be¬ 
tween  low  production  and  the  per 
cent  of  eggs  that  show  visible  meat 
spots.  However,  lack  of  sufficient 
Vitamin  D  or  sunshine  might  have 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  birds,  and  thus 
cause  more  trouble  from  meat  spots. 

If  you  are  feeding  a  grain  and 
mash  combination  and  production  is 
low,  so  also  is  mash  consumption 
low,  thus  Vitamin  D  intake  may 
be  too  low.  Even  though  you  may 
be  feeding  an  all  mash  ration,  your 
feed  intake  may  be  too  low  to  main¬ 
tain  the  birds  in  the  best  of  physical 
condition.  Try  to  get  more  mash  into 
your  birds  by  reducing  grain,  and 
feeding  supplemental  feeds  such  as 
moist  mash  or  laying  pellets. 


Mating  Geese 

Last  Spring  we  had  one  pair  of 
Toulouse  Geese  and  purchased  an 
extra  hen.  The  pair  drove  off  the 
extra  hen  so  neither  her  eggs  nor 
those  of  the  pair  were  fertile.  Why 
those  of  the  pair  were  not  we  do 
not  know.  I  gave  the  extra  hen  five 
goslings  purchased  from  a  breeder. 
She  has  reared  them  and  there  is 
a  fine  young  gander  in  the  brood. 
I  would  say  we  have  two  three-year 
old  hens,  four  yearling  hens,  one 
yearling  gander  and  one  three-year 
old  gander.  Which  gander  should 
we  kill  for  best  results  next  Spring 
or  would  you  propose  keeping  both 
ganders?  e.  a.  g. 

New  York 

It  is  usually  recommended  that 
young  ganders  be  mated  to  one 
goose,  and  that  older  ganders  can 
be  mated  with  four  or  five  geese. 
However  many  times  geese  pair  off, 
and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
others.  This  probably  accounts  for 
your  trouble  of  last  year,  because 
the  extra  goose  or  gander  as  the 
case  may  be  upsets  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  others. 

I  would  keep  both  ganders,  allow 
them  to  pick  their  own  mates,  and 
then  if  trouble  develops  separate 
the  two  groups  during  the  mating 
season. 


Blindness  in  Fowls 

What  causes  blindness  in  a  flock 
of  White  Leghorns?  The  house  is 
kept  clean.  b.  c. 

New  York 

Blindness  in  birds  may  be  due  to 
any  one  of  a  number  of  causes. 
However,  today  we  would  be  sus¬ 
picious  of  Leucosis.  Leucosis  Com¬ 
plex  causes  blindness,  lameness,  big 
livers  and  a  variety  of  symptoms.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  diagnos¬ 
ing  the  exact  cause  of  blindness 
without  having  a  chance  to  examine 
the  affected  specimen. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  you  have 
any  serious  trouble  of  this  kind 
you  contact  your  nearest  State  Poul¬ 
try  Disease  Autopsy  Laboratory  and 
ask  their  assistance  in  diagnosing 
your  trouble. 

The  cause  and  cure  of  Leucosis  is 
as  yet  unknown;  however  breeding 
from  the  survivors  has  been  helpful 
in  reducing  losses  from  this  disease 
complex. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


90,000  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 


Chicks  Worthy  To  Aid  National  Defense  Program 


This  year,  when  profit  opportunities  and 
the  national  need  are  the  greatest  in 
a  quarter  century,  you  must  have 
Chicks  of  absolute  dependability. 

3  lb.  broilers  at  10  weeks,  and  pullets  in 


Redbird  Farm  Chicks  are  backed  by  31 
years  of  breeding  for  those  Meat  and  Egg 
qualities  now  so  urgently  required. 
Customers  commonly  report  having 
50%  production  of  24-or.  eggs  at  6  months 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  Original  Strain  Perfected  through  31  years. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— WHITE  LEGHORNS 
ROCK-RED  BROILER  CROSS  (BARRED)— RED-ROCK  CROSS  (Sex-Linked) 


Sexing  Service  98%  Livability  Save — Get  Early  Order  Discount 

Pullets  or  Cockerels  i  First  Four  Weeks,  Guaranteed  on  |  Allowed  on  all  orders  mailed  before  Feb.  1st. 
of  all  Matings ;  95%  I  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  I  Substantial  deductions  from  our  prices,  already 
Accuracy  Guaranteed  I  Chicks.  '  This  is  your  chick  in-  [  low  for  such  wonderful  New  England  quality. 
I  vestment  Insurance.  * 

Write  today  for  Catalog,  1942  Price  List  and  Early  Order  Discount  Offer 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


VI  OFFICIAL 

WORLD  RECORDS 

birds  up  against  t  aff«r 

b*ve  madeSor^e  have  been 
LecotiA  'hut  we  still  have 

broken,  but  w  ,  tQ  our 

11  world  s  re  details  from 


MHV*t®URS 

" Thor-O-Bred ' 


CHICKS  For  Larger 

POULTRY  PROFITS 


This  year,  you  have  a  chance  for 
big  profits .  Be  sure — Get  the  kind 
of  chicks  that  pay.  Put  your  feed 
and  labor  into  a  winning  flock  of 
Schwegler’s  "Thor-O-Bred”  chicks. 


Write  Today  for  Our  Big  Illustrated  Catalog — It’s  FREE! 

Get  the  story  behind  Schwegler’s  chicks  and  how  he  sue-  I®*?. 
ceededwith  poultry.The  breeds..  The  methods  of  selection  oaiaiog^ 

. .  The  work  and  struggle  of  a  winner  .  _.  And  now  what  he 
offers  to  chick  buyers.  Get  details  of  prices  and  guarantee. 

All  Schwegler’s  chicks  are  from  pullorum  tested  breeders. 

SAVE  YOUR  DISCOUNT  “We  have  a  money¬ 
saving  proposition  for  you.  Why  not  save  the  differ¬ 
ence.  Write  today ! ! 

CPUU/CfM  CD’C  UATPUCDV  207  Northampton 
OUnntuLCK  O  nMIbnCKT  buffalo, New Yoik 


FRANK  A.  SCHWEGLER 

OUR  25™ 
ANNIVERSARY 


OUR  SUCCESS 
CAN  BE  YOUR  / 

SUCCESS I 

•  Our  chicks  grow 
and  make  good  be¬ 
cause  we  have  been 
selectinganddevel- 
oping  the  blood¬ 
lines  behind  them 
for  25  years.  When 
you  buy  Schweg- 
ler’s  chicks, you  get 
the  benefit  of  our 
improved  breeding 


Included  without  extra 
charge  in  Special  Com¬ 
binations  Wene  R.O.P. 
Sire  Super  X  Mating 
Chicks. 


Ur  NEW  JERSEY 

APPROVED 


B/G 
SAVINGS 

OH 

MlYORDm 


So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period.  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION!  Members  of  Co-Ops 
and  Egg  Auctions  know!  These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL !  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding!  More  2-to-5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  Pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 

Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG! 

See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE 
CHICKS  the  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  All 
popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTESTED.  Time  payment  plan, 
if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Big  savings 
early  orders. 


ONE  OF  EAST’S 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS 

Capacity  1 ,800,000  Eggs. 
HATCHES  YEAR 
’ROUND 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED 


ENE  R  o  * 

HVfe  SIRED 

ICHICKS& PULLETS 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  A-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  Tt)M  BARRON.  They  are  large  birds  and 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty.  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM _ Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


The  White  Egg  Farm 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  *N.  Y.  LT.  S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 
Box  B,  -  Clyde,  New  York 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY. 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy.  Hardy.  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Important  to  Advertisers  \ 

I 

1 

1 

1 

•  Copy  and  instructions  for  clas-  S 
■  sified  advertisements  must  reach  us  ^ 
|  on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to  ? 

•  insure  insertion  in  following  week’s  1 
i  paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice  *| 
[  to  discontinue  advertisement  should  i1 
1  reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in  |i 
i  order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  ’i 
|  pearing  in  following  week’s  paper.  ■' 

|  r - ~  " 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 

- - - 

January  24,  1942 


7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


KAUDER 


if 


Pedigreed  White  Leghorns 
and  New  Hampshires 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

for 

2-YEAR  LIVABILITY  —  94°0 
all  birds  entered 
PRODUCTION — 263  points  per  bird 
average  all  birds  entered 
LIFETIME  LAYING  —  3,  4  years 
Eight  World's  Records  for  old  hens 
The  Important  Factors  in  Profitable 
Chicks.  Write  for  catalog  with 
other  official  facts 

IRVING  KAUDER 


New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


k 


WHITLOCK 
.  a 


|  BABY 
|  CHICKS 

I 


PER 

100 


EGGS  FOR  $mr  PER 
HATCHING ....  #•  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
ftate  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MANS  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Rely  on  them 
to  return  you  real 
profits.  Outstanding  in 
livability,  growth,  production  of 
large  eggs,  meat  values.  Pullorum 
Free.  23  yrs.  Careful  Breeding.  Also 
sex-link  pullets.  Free  Catalog  con¬ 
tains  valuable  poultry  hints. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


RED  COCKEREL  CRICKS  S4„8ds  'SShUS 

Straight  chicks  $8.50  up.  Bloodtested,  vigorous  stock 

Reben  Poultry  Farm,  Sawkill  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


*KERR  CHICKS 

ENLIST  FOR 
DEMOCRACY 


Lively  chicks 
from  the  big  Kerr 
incubators  are  go¬ 
ing  out  by  the  thousands  to  poultry 
growers  eager  to  answer  America’s  call 
•for  more  and  more  eggs  and  poultry. 

Poultrymen  recognize  the  great  value 
of  the  Kerr  proven  program  of  culling, 
banding  and  blood-testing  parent  birds. 
They  realize  that,  because  of  these 
efforts,  Kerr  Chicks  grow  rapidly  and 
evenly,  have  superior  vitality,  possess 
great  laying  powers. 

Visit  the  Kerr  Breeding  Farm  any 
time.  Talk  your  problems  over  with 
Kerr  poultry  experts.  34  years  of  qual¬ 
ity  breeding. 

All  popular  breeds,  crosses 
and  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature 
and  advance  order  discount  offer • 

-Kerr  Chickeries- 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jameiburg  Binghamton  Dunmore 

Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.l.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyville  (Address  Dept.  19  ) 


*>-'-YSrjea 


M, Chamberlin 

Vr'-**  POULTRY  FARMS  4 


The  Premier  strain  of 
a  great  dual  -  purpose 
breed.  Heavy  layers  — 
wonderful  for  meat. 
Hardy  chicks  from  our 
5,000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 


BARRED  ROCHS 


R.  F.  D.  6, 


West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


AUTHORIZED  REPRODUCER — Famous  Parmenter 
Reds.  Also  Rocks  and  Sex-linked  Cross  Polder 

F.  D.  Thomas,  R.  F.  D.  Box  D,  Medway,  Mass.' 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


A  MARKET 

— for — 

BABY  CHICKS 

During  the  coming  months  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  purchase  millions  of  baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of 
these  chicks  will  be  purchased  from  advertisements  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Breeders  and  hatcheries  who  are  seeking  new  customers  will 
find  it  profitable  to  tell  these  readers  about  their  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other 
supplies  from  advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept 
advertisements  from  only  reliable  parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the 
reliability  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  paper.  They  do 
not  hesitate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any 
concern  whose  advertisement  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  paper  in  the  country.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  space  in  the  paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or 
more  years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to  advertise  in  the 
paper  year  after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable 
results  from  their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also 
find  an  attractive  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Reserve  space  now  for  an  advertisement  in  the 

Annual  Poultry  Issue 

FEBRUARY  7 

An  advertisement  in  this  issue  will  be  read  by  300,000  of  the  best 
farmers  and  poultrymen  in  the  Eastern  States  just  when  they  are 
ready  to  order  their  Baby  Chicks  and  other  equipment.  It  offers  you 
an  opportunity  to  solicit  their  trade  at  the  opportune  moment.  The 
Poultry  Issue  will  go  to  press  Wednesday  noon,  January  29.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21  per  inch.  ( About  seven  words 
to  a  line). 

REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FROM  ALL  NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Pigment  Changes  and  Their 
Value  in  Judging  for 
Egg  Production 

Many  pigments,  or  lack  of  same, 
are  involved  in  the  shanks  of  birds, 
namely,  (1)  white,  (2)  yellow,  (3) 
blue,  (4)  black,  (5)  green,  (6)  red, 
and  combinations  of  these  pigments. 
Practical  poultrymen  for  the  past 
20  years  in  this  country  have  been 
using  the  relation  between  yellow 
pigment  in  shanks,  beak,  ear  lobes, 
and  skin  as  guide  to  indicate  previ¬ 
ous  egg  laying  activity  in  fowls. 
This  applies,  of  course,  only  to  the 
yellow  pigmented  breeds. 

Egg  yolk  pigment  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  (by  Palmer,  1915)  “to  be 
physiologically  as  well  as  chemically 
identical  with  at  least  one,  and 
probably  a  group  of  plant  pigments 
known  as  .  Xanthophylls.”  Palmer 
states  also,  “that  Xanthophyll  is  not 
the  only  carotinoid  in  the  egg  yolk  of 
the  hen.” 

One  of  the  most  recently  recog¬ 
nized  pigments  of  importance  in 
poultry  nutrition  is  Flavin;  first  ob¬ 
tained  from  milk  and  labeled  lacto- 
flavin.  Flavin  has  also  been  isolated 
from  green  leaves,  and  thus  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  plant  pigment.  Dr.  A.  T. 
Cameron  of  the  University  of  Mani¬ 
toba  says,  “color  of  yolk  is  due  to 
a  yellow  pigment  lutein,  which  is 
either  identical  with,  or  similar  in 
structure  to  the  plant  pigment 
Xanthophyll.” 

It  must  be  readily  understood  that 
this  matter  of  plant  or  animal 
pigments  and  their  utilization  by 
the  domestic  fowl  is  a  complicated 
problem  outside  the  scope  of  this 
discussion.  The  vitamin  problem 
also  enters,  as  some  in  dilute  solu¬ 
tions  are  yellow  in  color.  Disappear¬ 
ance  of  yellow  pigment  has  been 
explained  by  the  fact  that  mobilizing 
these  yellow  pigments  in  the  eggs 
diverts  them  from  the  skin  and 
other  appendages.  Thus,  the  yellow 
pigment  in  the  skin  and  other 
appendages  of  the  fowl  is  excreted 
by  the  skin,  as  well  as  being 
oxidized  in  the  process.  Thus,  di¬ 
verting  the  pigments  to  the  egg 
yolk  permits  gradual  disappearance 
of  that  in  the  skin  and  its  ap¬ 
pendages.  Fading  or  bleaching,  so- 
called,  is  governed  by  many  factors, 
but  principally  by  the  following: 

(1)  original  amount  of  pigment 
present,  (2)  rate  of  production,  (3) 
pigment  contained  in  feed,  (4)  thick¬ 
ness  and  coarseness  of  the  skin,  (5) 
physical  fitness,  (6)  size  of  bird, 
(7)  individuality,  and  (8)  age  of 
bird. 

Order  of  Bleaching 

Many  research  workers  have 
studied  the  order  in  which  the 
yellow  pigment  disappears,  and  the 
sequence  of  its  reappearance,  Lucki¬ 
ly  it  bleaches  and  returns  from 
various  visable  parts  in  the  same 
order.  (1)  area  around  the  vent, 

(2)  eye  ring,  (3)  earlobe,  (4)  beak 
(base  of  tip),  (5)  bottom  of  feet, 
(6)  front  of  shanks,  (7)  rear  of 
shanks,  (8)  hocks  and  tops  of  toes. 

Value  of  Pigment  Tests 

Experience  will  indicate  about 
what  production  rate  and  length  of 
period  it  will  require  to  fade  mr 
bleach  the  various  parts  listed  above, 
from  zero  eggs  to  200  or  300  eggs 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  few  of  the 
values  or  uses  of  pigmentation  tests 
to  judge  past  egg  production  might 
be  considered:  (1)  it  is  applicable 
only  to  yellow  skinned  birds,  (2) 
assumes  birds  are  rich  in  pigment 
at  the  start  of  laying  year,  (3)  indi¬ 
cates  relative  productive  period 
within  limits,  (4)  indicates  compara¬ 
tive  production,  (5)  indicates  rest 
periods  or  pauses  in  birds,  if  they 
are  examined  at  the  proper  time, 
(6)  used  at  end  of  laying  year  will 
indicate  those  birds  that  have 
stopped  earlier  and  are  regaining 
pigment,  (7)  observations  made  at 
end  of  year  of  production  indicate 
that  birds  otherwise  on  same  status 
may  be  grouped  in  pigment  classes 
that  correspond  quite  closely  to 
their  relative  production,  (8)  degree 
of  pigmentation  of  hens  after  a  rest 
period  may  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
their  condition,  recuperative  powers, 
and  breeding  conditions,  (9)  but  not 
least  must  be  the  recognition  that 
pigmentation  is  only  one  factor  to 
be  considered,  and  that  in  addition 
condition  of  molt,  head  type,  body 
type,  quality  and  condition  as  well 
as  trapnest  records,  where  avail¬ 
able,  form  the  basis  of  final  judg¬ 
ment.  T.  B.  Charles 


WARREN  WINS 

Massachusetts  State  CHICK  CONTRACT 

FOR  THE  IITH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

Again,  on  the  basis  of  sheer  merit,  a  contract  has 
been  awarded  3.  3.  Warren  by  the  Commonwealth 
ot  Massachusetts,  for  25,000  day-old  Chicks  for 
the  season  of  1942.  The  old  Bay  State  awards  its 
chick  contracts  not  to  the  lowest  bidder  but  for  the 
highest  quality  and  service  in  been  competition 
with  foremost  Mass.  R.  O.  P.  breeders. 

231-EGG  FLOCK  AVERAGE 
3.  3.  Warren’s  R.  I.  Reds  have  a  10-year  record 
of  outstanding  achievements  in  8  separate  State- 
owned  flocks,  each  under  a  separate  flock  manager. 
Official  records  have  been  kept  of  the  number  of 
pullets  raised  and  of  the  egg  production.  The  com- 
bined  average  annual  production,  for  all  the  nock3 
for  the  past  two  years,  ending  August  1st,  1941, 
was  231  eggs. 

WARREN  PENS  LEADING  ALL  BREEDS 
First  Month,  at  These  Five  Contests 
California;  Connecticut;  Farmingdale,  New  York: 
Western  New  York;  Maine.  With  such  a  flying 
start,  Warren  Reds  promise  to  equal  or  surpass 
last  year’s  sensational  triumphs  when  they  won  2  Gold 
Challenge  Trophies  and  a  host  of  other  honors. 
R.  I.  REDS  —  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  U.  S.  Massachusetts  Pullorum  Clean 
Tested  yearly  since  1929,  without  a  reactor.  Warren 
will  ship  you  Chicks  of  the  same  quality  and  breed¬ 
ing  as  those  delivered  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Institutions.  Supply  limited  to  output  of  our  own 
breeders.  Get  your  order  in  early. 

a  Write  for  New  Catalog  and 
Price  List 

J.J.  WARREN 
Box  20.  North  Brookfielc|,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


o 


Bw&.  SPIZZERINKTUM 


SPIZZERINKTUM  QUALITY 

at  Standard  Prices 

Right  now,  even  in  these  uncertain  de¬ 
fense  times,  you  can  buy  my  world-fa¬ 
mous  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  and 

,  - - -  Hatching  Eggs  with  outstanding  fertility 

ana  hatchability  at  standard  New  Hampshire  prices. 
Why  not  get  all  the  value  your  money  will  buy’ 
45,000  BREEDERS  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
My  SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires  are  the 
strain  of  the  hour  because  they  combine  both  meat  and 
egg  production  qualities  to  a  remarkable  degree 
Past  Growth.  Quick  Complete  Feathering,  Early 
Maturity,  Large  Egg  Size  and  Superior  Interior  Quality 
with  very  low  mortality  at  alt  ages. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS  (BARRED) 

New  SEXING  SERVICE  for  Straight  Matings 
Enormous  Demand  makes  early  ordering  imperative. 

. "te  at  onc'e  for  free  Catalog  and  Price .  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  II. 


FREE*  TO  POULTRY 

*  pf>  ^  •  RAISERS  Only ! 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 

loobry  Rook..  .  ‘HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
£*Ils  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
VVhy  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT- 
How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
U  lute  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS.  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED, 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality,  I  mest  Breeding,  Lowest  prices  in  our 
history.  Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year. 
Easy  Credit  Plan. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-1B,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


SUPERIOR 

Breeding  Backed  by  15  Yearsi 

experience.  6.000  Golden  Hamp  Breeders  ..... 
famous  for  meat  qualities,  high  production  of  largo 
eggs,  quick  growth.  98%  livability  guarantee.  Hamps 
and  Roek-Hamp  Crosses.  Sexed  or  Straight-run.  Order 
early  and  be  sure. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


ILEMENTSS 

HICKS 


Cl 

hl|PB  K  Clem-Cross  I 
III  lo  Imal  sex  -  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,' 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

WINNERS  C=5?  CONTESTS 
All  Pens  of  kJ  All  Breeds 
PEDIGREE  RED  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 

Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog.  Red  Males 
and  Sex-link  males  for  Broiler  chicks.  Order 
Now  for  Spring  Delivery. 

Day  Old  Chicks  Sex-Link  Pullets 

Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  PARMENTER.  476  King  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


MAYO’S 


'  Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
that  our  stock  is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


BABY  CAPONS — BABY  CHICKS  S&s, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A,  Hackettstown.  N.  1. 

pUIflfO  The  best  in  Phrmenter  Reds  and  New 
Hampshires  (no  fancy  prices).  Circular. 

JUST-A-MERE  POULTRY  FARM.  HAMPTON.  N ,  Y. 
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HALL'S 

CHICKS 


Sec.  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  asked  for  the  production  of 
4,000,000,000  dozen  eggs  in  1942. 
Also,  the  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
will  support  egg  prices  until  the 
end  of  1942  at  no  less  than 
85%  Parity. 

You  can  help  do  your  part  of 
this  job  with  HALL’S  Quality 
CHICKS.  Hall’s  chicks  are  from 
stock  that  has  been  bred  for  high 
production.  The  majority  of  our 
flocks  are  headed  by  males  from 
R.  O.  P.  or  pedigree  sources.  Our 
program  of  feeding  and  selective 
breeding  results  in  high,  profit¬ 
able  production  of  large,  good 
quality  eggs. 

Step  up  your  egg  production 
with  HALL’S  Quality  CHICKS. 

ORDER  NOW  —  Advance 
bookings  are  Heavy. 

There  is  still  time  if  you — 


5%  Discount  on  or- 
i  ders  for  Hall  Chicks 
L  received  before  Feb. 
[  1st,  with  cash  in  full, 
for  delivery  after 
February  1st. 


>  All  chicks  from  Pul- 

lorum  Free  stock, .  f _ 

shipped  prepaid  and  ^WEU  BftEEOEKS,' 
'  SRID  FOR  \  Guaranteed  1  0  O  % 

FRCt  ‘  Live  Delivery. 

.CATALOG 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  WL 
with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 


WHIT  E  I.  E  G II  O  It  N  S 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  HANSON  R.  0.  P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

yjP QOR X I BK  from  hens  with  records  of  300 

- — eggs  and  over.  Also  Cockerels 

-  from  R.O.P.  Parent  stock  with 

Pedigrees  from  200  to  317  eggs. 
Day  old  and  4  wk.  old  Pullets. 
Also  New  Hamps.,  Bar.  Wh. 
Rocks.  Sexed  or  Straight  Run.  Day  old  or  started. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


Our  12,000 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
assure  you  of  maximun  profits. 
OLD  HEN  MATINGS:  Our  4,000 
old  hen  breeders  produce  highest  Quality 
Chicks  —  Reds  —  Rocks  —  Sex-Links.  Valuable 
Calendar  FREE. 

Chester  Pilch,  Box  40,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


IH1AIITV  PflIlITS  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtest 
V  C  Ta  L 1 1  I  rvliLIu  Breeders.  Priced  Reaso 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  F 


D  ronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Black  Turkeys.  Se- 
"lect  breeders.  E.  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


To  Subscribers: 


Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  oar- 
rifer  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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—  Following  the  Road  — 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


The  Okanagan  section  of  British 
Columbia  left  behind,  the  road  leads 
straight  south  40  miles  through 
scattered  spots  of  apple  production 
that  look  just  a  trifle  marginal,  to 
the  Canadian  border  and  then  an¬ 
other  40  miles  south  of  the  border 
into  the  newer  apple  developments 
of  Washington  around  Omak  80 
miles  north  of  Wenatchee.  It  takes 
but  one  glance  at  a  vigorous  apple 
orchard  on  a  level  .well-drained 
bench-terrace  soil  400  feet  above  the 
Okanogan  River  and  extending 
miles,  to  see  that  here  is  something 
different  than  most  apple  sections 
can  boast.  Winesap  harvest  is  being 
completed,  and  apples  are  so  much 
in  the  way  that  they  are  backed  up 
clear  to  the  orchard.  Picked  boxes 
of  apples  stand  under  trees  planted 
30x30  or  35  to  the  number  of  20  to 
35  or  40  to  the  tree.  Low  tractor- 
drawn  trucks  labor  out  of  the  or¬ 
chards  and  down  the  roads  to  over¬ 
flowing  storages  and  packing  house 
platforms.  Apples  are  everywhere. 

The  first  hasty  impression,  quick¬ 
ly  born  out  by  facts,  is  that  this 
is  a  region  of  remarkable  yields, 
running  1,000  to  1,500  loose  boxes 
per  acre  this  season.  Coupled  with 
the  high  yields  this  season  is  the 
fact  that  apples  ripened  suddenly 
towards  the  end  of  the  season  and 
began  to  drop,  requiring  hurried 
picking,  and  resulting  in  much  water 
core.  Where  the  first  part  of  the 
week  found  pickers  complaining  of 
difficulty  in  picking,  the  end  of  the 
week  found  fruit  beginning  to  drop. 
Hormone  sprays,  used  extensively, 
have  been  considered  generally 
effective,  but  either  were  not  always 
applied  at  the  proper  time  or  else 
were  not  always  effective.  There 
seemed  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  entire  situation,  emphasizing 
once  again  that  the  proper  time  to 
harvest  fruit  is  not  as  fully  under¬ 
stood  as  many  would  like. 

Color  of  fruit  too,  is  remarkable, 
with  Winesaps  a  solid  cherry  red. 
Trees  are  pruned  like  erect  scaffolds 
from  which  the  fruiting  wood  tends 
to  bend  downward  with  cascades  of 
fruit,  reminding  of  nothing  so  much 
as  a  weeping  form  of  tree.  One  has 
the  impression  that  the  leaf  surface 
is  more,  efficient  or  that  sunlight 
and  general  growing  condtions,  plus 
irrigation,  somehow  favor  unusual 
yield  and  high  color.  And  this  situ¬ 
ation  is  apparently  not  just  for  one 
year,  but  substantially  true  year 
after  year. 

Here,  too,  younger  trees  and  a 
new  region,  free  from  a  build-up 
of  insects  and  diseases,  is  favorable 
to  low  cost  of  production.  Provided 
there  is  sufficient  water,  and  some 
of  the  newer  irrigation  projects  may 
provide  it,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  expect  further  development  in 
this  section.  The  principal  varieties 
are  Jonathan,  Rome,  Delicious,  and 
Winesap,  with  Delicious  increasing 
steadily,  Golden  Delicious  making 
headway,  and  the  other  varieties, 
especially  Winesap,  on  the  decline. 

South  from  Omak  a  little  space 
and  the  Columbia  River  comes 
sweeping  in  from  the  east  to  be 
joined  by  the  Okanogan  River  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  north  at 
Brewster.  All  along  on  beautifully 


drained  soils  are  apple  orchards. 
Soon  Lake  Chelan  is  reached,  still 
30  miles  north  of  Wenatchee  —  50 
miles  long  and  a  few  miles  wide, 
1,479  feet  deep.  And  one  resolves 
never  again  to  talk  patronizingly 
about  the  depth  or  length  of  Seneca 
Lake  or  any  natural  feature  with 
which  he  is  familiar  because  there 
seems  always  something  greater  or 
more  grand  or  more  impressive  to 
confound  and  refute  him.  Protected 
by  this  most  beautiful  lake  nestled  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  a  lake  that  never  freezes  over, 
apple  orchards  extend  for  miles. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
last  visited  the  section  it  was  one 
of  the  newer  developments.  Already 
it,  too,  has  reason  to  look  toward 
some  of  the  older  sections  for  advice 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  handle 
older  trees. 

And  now  the  “Apple  Capital  of 
the  World,”  Wenatchee,  put  in  its 
appearance  —  the  mecca  of  apple 
culture,  stationary  spray  outfits,  the 
last  word  in  cold  storages,  the  home 
of  ultra  modern  apple  production! 
Here  in  a  valley  only  a  few  miles 
long  and  a  few  miles  wide  is  the 
greatest  production  of  apples  in  the 
world.  The  varieties  are  those  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Virginia:  Delicious,  Wine¬ 
sap,  Jonathan,  Rome,  Golden  De¬ 
licious.  And  here,  too,  as  in  all  one- 
crop  sections,  troubles  are  as  intense 
as  the  intensity  of  production.  After 
the  removal  of  6,000  acres  from  a 
total  of  30,000,  production  is  still 
maintained  at  near  former  level. 
Unbelievable  codling  moth  damage, 
high  spraying  costs,  difficuty  of  se¬ 
curing  legume  growth  where  alkali 
and  arsenicals  are  high  in  the  soil, 
older  trees,  lower  proportions  of 
higher  grade  fruits,  all  plus  lower 
returns  to  growers  have  made  apple 
growing  in  this  section  far  from 
the  rosy  picture  it  was  25  years  ago. 

Soil  problems  are  becoming  more 
acute.  Some  say  that  had  Wenatchee 
not  been  blessed  with  a  splendidly 
drained  soil,  it  would  have  been  out 
of  production  long  ago,  due  to  salt 
accumulation.  The  ideal  now  is  to 
use  just  as  little  water  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mature  a  crop.  Even  at  that, 
chlorosis  is  severe  wherever  there 
is  much  carbonate  in  the  water.  And 
because  of  the  spray  residue  in  ‘the 
soils  it  is  impossible  to  otart  alfalfa 
unless  chipped  straw  or  manure  is 
added  to  the  top  surface.  Grasses, 
however,  will  start  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  quack  grass  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  cover  excepting  that 
it  takes  about  13  pounds  of  nitrate 
to  satisfy  the  quack  grass,  which 
is  an  expensive  operation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  grower. 

Here  too,  diversification  is  being 
preached.  Winter  pears,  apricots, 
sweet  cherries,  peaches,  and  plums 
are  all  being  tried  to  some  degree 
at  least.  Sweet  cherries  have  been 
shipped  to  eastern  markets  in  cars 
supplied  with  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
form  of  dry  ice  to  arrive  with  six 
per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  car 
and  with  stems  of  the  fruit  still 
green. 

Here  again  the  government  has 
stepped  into  the  picture  in  a  most 
intensive  way. 


Yields  are  phenominal  in  the  Wenatchee  region.  Thirty-three  boxes  of 
J  Winesaps  under  trees  set  30x30. 


This  Year ...  BREEDING  f 
MEANS  EVERYTHING/ 

★  Select  ★ 

HUBBARD'S 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Get  .  .  . 

MORE  EGGS  J 
MORE  MEAT- 


Don’t  just  buy 
chicks.  Buy  breeding— 
Balanced  Breeding.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Every  chick  our 
own  strain — bred  scientifically 
through  an  8-point  Balanced  Breed¬ 
ing  Program.  All  breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Get 
strong,  big-bodied  chicks.  They  live, 
grow  fast,  mature  early,  become  ex¬ 
cellent  producers.  Try  a  flock.  30-day 
Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed 
day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock 
Cross  for  broilers.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Hubbard  rarms 


Box  12 


WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


•^lULSH  FARM!  CHICKLa&l 


n  a  mi 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

J  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs. — Unsexed  Pultets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns.. .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  .17.00  4.50 

Bar.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Wyand,  R.I.  Reds,  New  Hamps.  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Red-Rocks,  Roek-Red  Cross .  9.50  12.00  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  MATINGS 

tihiite  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires....  13.50  17.00  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


High  Production  Stock 

Douglaston  20  bird  pen  at  W.N.Y. 
Contest  1940-41  averaged  237 
eggs,  244  points  with  90%  liva¬ 
bility.  The  same  careful  breeding 
is  behind  all  Douglaston  Farm 
Chicks.  Sexed  or  Unsexed.  Write 
for  free  Catalog.  Order  early. 


Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.  D.  3  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


DO  YOU  WANT  LARGER  PROFITS? 

Then  send  a  post  card  today  for  FREE  16  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describing  our  Stock  and  Hatchery. 
Breeders  Bloodtested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for 
heavy  weight  and  high  producing  flock  averages.  Why 
be  satisfied  with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at 
no  extra  cost,  bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
extra  profits  for  YOU.  Write: 

McALIST  E  R  V I LLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  il,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Thirty  years  producing  high  quality  chicks. 

N.  J. -U.  S.  Approved  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  V 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bertha  G.  Drumm,  Owner 

Box  I,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County.  New  Jersey 


an2 

SEXED  PULLETS 

R.  O.  V.  SIRED 

Leghorns  -  blew  Hampshires 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices ■ 

TAYLOR'S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


Art* fc  « <»« r*'*r  : 


t?  a  *  *  *  *  *  *  **  U  ?  at  i  *  tt 

SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  0.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34. RICHFIELD.  PA. 


LEGHORNS 

PARMENTER 

REDS 


Box  401, 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
List  of  our  P.S.  -  N.  Y.  Ap¬ 
proved  Chicks,  bred  for  Pro¬ 
duction  Profits.  Pedigreed  an- 
eesty.  Officially  Pullorum  Tested 
NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM, 
Cuddebackville,  New  York 


WAIPK  rfflm  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 
,  nLUV  LUlUiO  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 

MATTERS  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Livability  guaranteed.  Bar- 
in  ,te  Rocks>  Yew  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross 

$9.-100;  Cornish -Red  Cross  $10.-100;  Heavy  Mixed 

u  c  0ash  or  c-  D- 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Opposition  to  Milk  Amendments 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  available  prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  December  1941  is  $2.75  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone. 
This  uniform  price  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  market¬ 
ing  area)  $3.11;  Class  1  (outside  non- 
federal)  $2.95;  Class  1  (relief)  $2.54;  Class 
2-A  (fluid  cream)  $2,944  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2,674;  2-C, 
$2,429;  3,  $2,329;  4-A,  $1,845;  4-B,  $2,174. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of 
December  1941  amounted  to  235,393,038 
pounds  and  there  was  a  total  of  444,681,836 
pounds  in  the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  37c;  90  to  92  score,  34 
to  35‘/2c;  unsalted,  best,  37c. 

EGGS 

Premium  marks,  37%c;  specials,  35%c; 
standards,  35y4c;  Pacific  Coast,  specials,  39c; 
standards,  37 Vic;  browns,  36%c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2  Vi  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  lVi  pounds  up.  The 
Quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Fowls,  28c;  broilers,  22  to  25c;  roosters, 
17c;  turkeys,  23  to  28c;  ducks,  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  23c;  chickens,  26Vic;  turkeys,  33c; 
ducks,  19Vic;  geese,  18c;  squabs,  54c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $15;  cows,  $9;  bulls,  $10.25;  calves, 
$17,  lambs,  $13.50;  hogs,  $11.90. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu„  $1.60;  pears,  bu.,  $1.75; 
cranberries,  Vi-bbl.  box  $4;  kumquats.  qt., 
10c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $2;  brussels  sprouts, 
qt.,  17c;  cabbage,  bkt.,  $1.75;  cauliflower, 
crate,  $1.75;  horseradish,  5  lbs.,  80c;  onions, 

'  50  lbs.,  $2.25;  peas,  bu.,  $3;  spinach,  bu., 

$1;  squash,  bu.,  $1.25;  tomatoes,  lug,  $3; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes, 

bu.,  $2;  ruta  bagas,  50  lbs.,  80c;  water 

cress,  bunch,  8c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $25;  No.  2,  $24;  No.  3,  $21; 
straw,  rye,  $17. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.44%;  corn,  No.  2, 
98%c;  oats.  No.  2,  71Vic. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  55c;  grapes,  lb.,  10c; 

apples,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  peas,  lb.,  15c;  string 
beans,  lb.,  15c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  40%c;  eggs,  40c;  live  fowls,  27c; 
chickens,  25c;  dressed  fowls,  27  Vic; 
chickens,  27c;  turkeys,  33c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2;  sweet  potatoes, 
%-bkt.,  $1.25. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  $14;  bulls,  $12;  cows,  $9.75;  calves, 
$17;  sheep,  $5;  lambs,  $12;  hogs,  $12.50 
PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  37c;  eggs,  34c;  hens,  25c;  chickens, 
24c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.25. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  $14;  bulls,  $11.50;  cows,  $8.75; 
calves,  $17;  sheep,  $5;  lambs,  $13;  hogs, 
$11.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  37  c;  eggs,  36c;  live  fowls,  23c; 
chickens,  22c;  dressed  fowls,  27c;  chickens, 
25c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.85;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$2.10;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25;  wool,  52c. 


Busy  Year  for  Hens 

The  year  1942  will  be  a  busy  one 
for  New  York  State  hens.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
set  a  goal  of  166,564,000  dozens  of 
eggs  for  State  chickens.  The  past 
year’s  total  is  believed  to  have  been 
approximately  155,667,000  dozens. 
The  State’s  average  production  for 
1935-39  is  137,450,000  dozens  a 
year.  p.  b.  o. 


name  is  used  by  a  group  proposing 
the  amendments,  publicly  con¬ 
demned  classification  as  a  social  and 
economic  calamity.  It  is  a  dealers’ 
scheme,  fostered  by  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  whose  officers  assured  com¬ 
plaining  farmers  that  the  volume  of 
milk  in  each  class  was  being 
checked  for  farm  protection.  At¬ 
torney-General  Bennett  reported 
that  no  check  was  made  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  a  letter  from  the 
League  directed  their  public  account¬ 
ant  to  accept  the  Borden’s  plant 
figures  without  inquiring  into  their 
accuracy.  Another  objection  to 
classification  and  blended  prices  is 
that  %  of  every  quart  of  milk  used 
on  the  farm  comes  out  of  the  highest 
priced  Class  1,  instead  of  the  low 
priced  surplus. 

The  proposed  amendments  au¬ 
thorize  dealers,  their  stooges  and 
public  agents  to  fix  prices  to  be 
paid  dairy  farmers  for  milk.  They 
first  fix  a  price  on  the  prices  dealers 
pay  for  a  surplus  and  then  arbitrarily 
fix  a  differential.  This  denies  the 
farmer  both  his  sacred  rights  from 
God  and  his  civil  rights  guaranteed 
him  by  civil  law  to  the  wealth  he 
produced  by  his  labor,  skill  and  fore¬ 
thought.  God  did  not  say  that  all 
men  were  created  equal  and  en¬ 
dowed  with  inalienable  rights — ex¬ 
cepting  only  dairy  farmers.  He  dig¬ 
nified  all  men  with  power  of  speech, 
with  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  with  an  immortal  soul.  Take  it 
all  as  a  gift  or  a  threat,  He  promised 
justice  to  each  according  to  his  vir¬ 
tues  or  his  sins.  If  you  believe  in 
equity  and  justice,  you  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  in  these  amendments. 

The  amendments  would  slightly 
change  and  extend  the  life  of  a 
system  that  has  been  a  failure  and  a 
calamity  to  dairy  farmers  for  20 
years.  It  has  fattened  the  big  dis¬ 
tributors  and  distressed  a  great  in¬ 
dustry.  It  has  been  the  cause  of 
under-nourished  children  in  the 
cities  and  on  the  farms.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  system  and  of  the 
amendments  have  admitted  that 
dairy  farmers  were  not  able  to  fur¬ 
nish  doctors  and  medical  care  for 
sick  wives  and  children  and  that 
farmers  could  not  pay  for  painting 
the  barn  and  for  repairing  the  leaky 
roof  on  the  house.  A  Federal  Bureau 
stated  farm  children  are  anemic  for 
want  of  a  milk  diet.  Others  have 
testified  to  the  same  facts.  Mr.  Owen 
D.  Young  found  it  and  deplored  it 
as  a  social  evil  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Commissioner  Noyes  once  said,  “The 
surplus  is  in  the  wrong  hands.”  But 
he  did  nothing  to  put  it  in  the  right 
hands;  but,  on  the  contrary,  became 
a  champion  of  the  system  he  con¬ 
demned  with  the  evidence  of  perfidy 
and  plunder  before  him.  Governor 
Lehman  said,  “Farmers  cannot 
agree  among  themselves  and  the  sale 
of  milk  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  could  agree.”  That  was  six 


years  ago  and  his  favorites  have 
never  once  agreed  since  except  that, 
at  all  hazards,  farmers  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  set  the  price  of  their  own 
milk.  The  Governor’s  charge  slan¬ 
dered  farmers.  He  had  personal  in¬ 
terests  that  disqualified  him  as  an 
umpire.  Farmers  had  fully  agreed 
until  the  Borden-League  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  deceived  and  misled 
some  of  them.  Given  a  chance, 
farmers  can  and  will  agree  and 
recover  their  fortunes. 

The  amendment  to  subsidize  co¬ 
operatives  is  a  shameless  demand  for 
increased  graft  by  the  Big-3  which 
get  a  big  part  of  it.  These  are  known 
as  cooperative  payments  and  di¬ 
version  payments.  The  Dairymen’s 
League  gets  most  of  them,  not  for 
their  producers  but  for  rebates  to 
their  partners  and  to  cover  their  ex¬ 
travagant  expense.  For  20  years  its 
producers  financed  the  alleged  co¬ 
operative  scheme  and,  besides,  got 
the  lowest  returns  for  their  milk.  This 
is  a  bogus  form  of  cooperative.  Real 
cooperatives  finance  themselves. 
They  are  forced  to  pay  into  the  co¬ 
operative  graft  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  League,  and  yet  return  them¬ 
selves  more  than  League  producers 
get.  This  scheme  denies  that  men 
are  created  equal  and  violates  the 
American  guaranty  of  justice. 

The  diversion  payments  are  paid 
for  the  same  purpose  and  with  the 
same  results.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
a  steal  from  every  milk  producer  in 
the  system.  Every  man  connected 
with  the  system  with  intelligence 
enough  to  qualify  for  his  job  must 
be  familiar  with  the  trickery  in  these 
payments;  yet  Administrator  N.  J. 
Cladakis  is  the  only  one  to  risk  his 
job  in  a  commendable  effort  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  graft  and  do  something  to 
abolish  it. 

The  amendment  to  extend  the 
metropolitan  area  milk  market  west 
to  the  Steuben  County  line  and 
north  to  take  in  Syracuse,  Utica, 
Albany  and  east  to  Rensselaer  Coun¬ 
ty  to  the  Connecticut  State  line,  is 
the  regular  Nazi  policy.  The  tech¬ 
nique  is  to  first  get  a  foothold  and 
then  watch  for  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  and,  finally,  to  grab  the  whole 
works.  If  they  control  the  sale  of 
every  quart  of  milk  in  this  great 
section  of  the  State,  the  next  gulp 
will  take  in  the  whole  state.  This  is 
the  cunning  of  Nazism  and  Com¬ 
munism.  Farmers  can  yet  stop  it; 
but  delay  a  little  while  longer  and 
they  cannot.  If  we  abandon  freedom 
and  democracy  at  home,  what  is  the 
point  of  fighting  Hitler  abroad? 

These  proposed  amendments  ap¬ 
prove  in  effect  the  policy  of  so-called 
cooperatives  in  refusing  to  give  pro¬ 
ducers  a  full  accounting  of  their 
trusteeship  and  insisting  that 
the  farmer  waive  his  right 
to  an  accounting.  No  such  require¬ 
ment  is  found  in  any  code  of  laws  or 
morals.  It  is  abhorrent  to  any  sense 
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of  honor  or  justice.  But  the  waiver 
has  served  its  illegal  purpose  for  20 
years. 

Our  milk  system  was  designed  by 
crafty  lawyers  who  knew  that  the 
system  could  not  long  exist  under 
our  basic  laws.  They  resorted  to  the 
right  of  “free  contracts.”  They  used 
that  rule  to  promote  a  fraud.  They 
told  the  farmer  that  he  would  be  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  when  he 
signed  the  “pool”  contract  and  that 
farmers  would  control  the  business. 
Some  years  later,  a  court  decree 
proved  that  the  farmer  was  deceived. 
He  was  not  a  member  and  had  no 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  By  that  time  the  dairymen 
were  so  involved  and  so  impover¬ 
ished  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  bear  the  expense  of  voiding  the 
fraudulent  contract.  Such  is  the 
basis  of  these  counterfeit  coopera¬ 
tives.  A  contract  procured  by  fraud 
is  not  valid  but  to  void  it  involves  a 
costly  law  suit,  and  low  prices  for 
milk  have  denied  dairy  farmers  the 
means  to  free  themselves  from  an 
improvident  and  fraudulent  contract. 

For  these  reasons,  I  oppose  the 
amendments.  If  the  foundation  of 
your  house  is  crumbling,  you  cannot 
save  a  roof  over  your  head  very  long 
by  filling  the  cracks  with  mud. 


More  School  Taxes? 

Why  should  we  scrap  our  good 
school  buses  and  buy  ones  with  all 
steel  bodies?  Here  in  Berks  County, 
Pa.,  our  school  buses  are  practi¬ 
cally  as  good  as  new  as  far  as  the 
bodies  are  concerned.  All  of  them 
have  safety  glass  all  around  which 
has  cost  us  $100  extra.  So  far,  we 
have  had  comparatively  few  acci¬ 
dents.  In  our  township,  we  have 
five  buses  of  50-capacity  each  and 
one  70-capacity.  To  replace  the  five 
would  cost  perhaps  around  $12,000. 

Who  can  pay  for  all  this?  The 
Government  urges  so  much  to  buy 
defense  bonds  but  if  we  have  to  pay 
all  such  unnecessary  taxes,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  it.  Our  county 
wants  to  spend  $160,000  for 
voting  machines  and  $40,000  for 
retiring  county  officers.  I  think  that 
our  county  officers  get  enough  money 
with  their  salaries.  The  time  is  here 
to  stop  spending  so  foolishly.  Our 
enemies  delight  in  such  kind  of  our 
spending.  Let  us  stop  and  think  a 
little.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Field  Day  at  Hagan  Farms 
Postponed 

The  exhibition  of  Belgians  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Sunday,  Jaunary  25  at 
Hagan  Farms,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
has  been  postponed  until  late  in  the 
Spring.  When  the  adjourned  date 
is  decided  upon,  public  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made. 


Coming  Farmer’s  Meetings 

Jan.  27-30. — New  Jersey  Agricult¬ 
ural  Week,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Feb.  24-25.  —  New  England  Baby 
Chick  and  Egg  Show,  Town  Hall 
Auditorium,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Part  of  the  group  of  young  farm  boys  and  girls  attending  the  4-H  Congress 


in  Chicago  last  month;  here  shown  at  the  International  Harvester  Co.  plant. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  59. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  GOOD  farm  helper,  single,  on 
modern  40  acre  New  Jersey  farm.  Horses 
and  tractor  worked.  $70  month,  board,  year 
around.  Require  good  recommendation; 
start  work  at  once.  F.  G.  BEVANS, 
Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Post  Office  address 
Stockton,  N.  J.  or  Phone  Elizabeth  3-4800. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  couple  for  resi¬ 
dence  on  large  purebred  dairy  farm. 
Woman  to  do  cooking  and  housework;  man 
to  work  in  modern  creamery  or  on  dairy 
farm.  First  class  references  required. 
M.  J.  SHERIDAN,  Jr.,  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Married  men,  experienced  ma¬ 
chine  and  dry  hand  milkers;  good  wages 
to  those  who  qualify.  Apply  or  write 
immediately  to  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  HANDYMAN  on  poultry 
farm,  experienced.  No  liquor.  Good  home. 
Or  on  shares;  drive  car.  MRS.  CHAS. 
DIEFFENBACH,  R.  D.  1,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WITHOUT  children,  dependents, 
age  45  to  55  only,  seeking  permanent  home. 
Man  must  know  gardening,  care  chickens, 
cow,  horses.  Comfortable,  separate  quarters, 
extra  pay  wife  doing  laundry.  Small  estate, 
Stamford,  Connecticut.  State  salary,  details, 
references.  Reply  ADVERTISER  2960,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Active,  middleaged,  Protestant, 
unencumbered  man;  for  country  estate  in 
Maine  to  manage  small  flower  and  vegetable 
garden;  care  for  two  horses;  one  pony;  no 
cows;  operate  power  lawn  mower;  handy 
with  tools.  Wages  $60  per  month,  board  and 
room.  Write  giving  full  details,  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  nationality,  etc.  ADVERTISER  2961, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper;  business  couple, 
child  5.  $45,  room  and  board.  Send  refer¬ 
ences  and  state  age  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  dairy  farmer. 

Machine  milking.  Highest  wages  paid.  Fine 
board  and  room,  bath.  CONECREST  FARM, 
Moodus,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  for  all  around  farm 
work.  White,  don’t  indulge.  State  wages 
and  full  particulars.  RUSSELL  PETERS, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN,  gadener, 
prefer  unmarried,  elderly.  Must  give 
assurance  of  permanence.  Small  wages  and 
share  profits.  Near  New  York.  Give  com¬ 
plete  experience.  ADVERTISER  2966,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Capable  woman  for  house¬ 
work  with  adult  family;  nice  home,  have 
no  objection  to  a  child.  $45  per  month. 
SHATZ,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Boy  helper  on  dairy  farm,  $35 
per  month  with  advancement.  Good  home. 
Give  full  particulars  in  reply.  LITTLE 
ENGLAND  FARM,  Hampton,  Virginia. 


DAIRYMAN  FOR  farm,  retail  milk  plant. 

$25  per  week.  ADVERTISER  2974,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OR  boy  for  farm,  retail  milk  route. 

ADVERTISER  2975,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  modern  poultry 
farm.  First  class  position  with  good 
wages  to  steady  man.  S.  M.  SHEPARD, 
Cedar  Grove  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  CARETAKERS,  Christian  wanted 
for  Connecticut  estate.  Woman  for  house¬ 
work;  man  handy  for  general  outside  work; 
milk  cow,  care  for  two  saddle  horses. 
Modern  bungalow  and  garage  furnished. 
Reply  giving  full  particulars  including 
references  and  wages  required  to  J.  DELLE 
DONNE,  Essex,  Connecticut. 


FARM  WORKER,  not  eligible  for  draft  or 
over  draft  age.  One  who  can  drive  horses 
and  assist  with  chickens.  References.  Sober. 
Good  home.  LE  FEVRE,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  housework; 

Protestant,  settled,  not  over  5  ft.,  unen¬ 
cumbered;  one  that  doesn’t  smoke  or  paint, 
one  who  likes  to  live  in  country;  good 
home,  $20  per  month.  JOHN  SCHNEIDER, 
R.  D.  2,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  a  Long  Island  dairy  farm, 
good  milkers  and  farm  hands.  Wages  $60, 
room  and  board  for  single  men  or  $100 
month  and  live  off  place.  ADVERTISER 
2969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  good 
milker.  Room,  board,  fair  wages,  fair 
treatment;  steady  job.  WILLIAM  TORBERT, 
Newtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single, 
to  take  care  of  2.500  birds.  Sober,  perma¬ 
nent  position.  $40  monthly,  good  room, 
board.  Write  full  qualifications,  references. 
ADVERTISER  2970,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  a  poultryman  to  work 
on  a  commercial  poultry  farm  and 
hatchery.  Will  start  with  $40  per  month, 
with  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2971, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  on  a  poultry  farm  and 
hatchery.  Steady  position,  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  References  required.  ADVERTISER 
2972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  and  fruit  farm; 

good  milker.  Wife  to  board  single  men. 
Single  ipen,  good  milkers;  general  farming. 
Couple,  wife  to  cook,  man  for  dairy  and 
general  farm  work;  good  milker.  Woman 
or  girl,  to  cook  and  do  downstairs  work. 
FRUITLANDS  STOCK  FARM,  P.  O.  Valatie, 
New  York. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  good  general  house- 
worker  and  cook;  handyman  and  garden¬ 
er;  good  house;  country;  $70  monthly  to 
start.  JOHN  BLOCK,  Erskine  Rd.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED  MAN  to  take  care  of  dairy  herd, 
$90  per  month,  house  and  privileges. 
Able  to  board  help  $30  per  month.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  by  professionally 
employed  couple.  One  child.  Suburban 
New  York.  State  qualifications,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  references.  ADVERTISER  2708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  16-20,  clean,  energetic,  reliable;  work 
dairy  farm,  Putnam  County.  Salary  and 
good  home,  opportunity  advancement.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN,  companion  for 
elderly  woman,  some  housework.  Must 
be  Christian,  honest,  neat;  nice  home  for 
right  person.  Inquire  BOX  103,  Campbell 
Hall,  New  York. 


WANTED — Poultryman,  single,  handyman, 
all  round  and  with  tools;  board  self.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2977,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  large  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm.  Experience  with 
poultry  unnecessary,  general  farm  experi¬ 
ence  desired.  Starting  salary  $50  per  month 
and  board  and  room.  LAKEWOOD  EGG 
FARM,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  Four  room  apartment, 
fireproof  building,  pleasant  surroundings; 
three  in  family.  State  salary  desired.  Write, 
LENNOX,  29  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
between  18  and  45  years,  good  physical 
condition.  United  States  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  $54  per  month 
and  maintenance.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending 
reference  from  previous  employer. 


GIRL  TAKE  care  child  three;  light  house¬ 
work,  four  room  apartment,  Long  Island. 
Sleep  in;  Sundays  off.  Wages  $50.  State  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  2978,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  on  farm,  one 
with  boy  old  enough  to  drive  team  and 
milk;  no  objection  to  one  or  two  smaller 
children  or  a  couple  little  past  middleage 
with  the  spirit  of  ’76.  Rather  work  than  be 
a  burden  to  others.  Man  alone  on  farm. 
Keep  the  help  the  same  as  family.  House 
has  modern  improvements.  State  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  V.  R.  SLATE,  Halstead,  Pa. 


WOMAN  OR  girl  to  assist  woman  owner 
of  small  animal  farm  with  housework 
and  outside  chores.  BOX  247,  Bethpage, 
New  York. 


COUPLE  FOR  small  farm,  25  miles  New 
York  City,  having  cows  and  chickens; 
man  to  do  chores  and  outside  work,  woman 
cook  and  general  housework.  Wages  $100 
per  month.  Pleasant  and  modern  accommo¬ 
dations.  References  and  photographs  or 
interview  required.  ADVERTISER  2984, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  OR  girl,  houseworker  or  mother’s 
helper,  own  room,  congenial  surroundings; 
$35  a  month.  Reply  ROOM  306,  291  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
1,500  swarms  of  bees.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  business.  N.  L. 
STEVENS  &  SON,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  Westchester  estate. 

Man  for  general  farming  and  wife  to 
cook  for  few  farm  help.  State  age  and  other 
particulars.  Write  ADVERTISER  2981,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  general  housework; 
adults  only.  BOX  43,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FARMER,  married,  small  family. 

Experienced  in  general  farm  work,  hogs, 
cows,  chickens;  home,  garden,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Farm  located  in  Northumber¬ 
land  County,  Virginia.  ADVERTISER  2982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  STRONG  reliable  man.  with 
some  knowledge  of  beekeeping,  to  help 
with  1,000  hives.  May  be  steady  permanent 
job.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER  with  references. 

Fond  of  babies.  Reliability  essential. 
Family  two  and  one  baby.  Modern  home, 
very  rural.  State  wages.  MRS.  PETER 
WYCKOFF,  Ferndale  Farm,  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut. 


MARRIED  WORKING  farm  manager  or 
herdsman;  could  furnish  three  extra 
milkers.  Also  one  extra  man  full  time.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position.  Single. 

experienced,  sober,  college  trained;  good 
living  conditions  essential.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  working  farm  manager.  Life 
time  experience  in  breeding,  and  develop¬ 
ing  purebred  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poul¬ 
try  and  the  producing  and  marketing  of 
high  quality  milk.  Successful  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops,  and  the  handling  of  help. 
Married.  Good  living  conditions  essential. 
ADVERTISER  2912  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  married,  age  35;  life 
time  experience  in  all  branches  of  farm 
work;  wishes  position  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Full  charge.  Managing  on  share  basis. 
Excellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  2919, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  51.  married. 

childless;  life  experience;  desire  position. 
References.  ADVERTISER  2921,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate.  Dependable,  experienced; 
go  anywhere.  References.  JOHN  CEASRINE, 
25  Suttons  Row,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man  wishes  barn  work.  Wife  to 
board  men.  Good  references.  Three  girls. 
ADVERTISER  2925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  40,  Protestant.  Skilled  poul¬ 
tryman,  experienced  farmer,  carpenter,  or 
other  _  work.  Trustworthy.  No  smoking  or 
drinking.  Please  describe.  State  wages.  BOX 
231,  Matamoras,  Penna. 


MAN  58,  Jewish,  single,  strong,  healthy; 

knows  horses,  poultry,  prunning.  lawns. 
Own  car.  Good  home  first  consideration;  go 
anywheres.  ADVERTISER  2926,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISH  caretaking,  gardener,  car¬ 
pentry,  repairs,  general  useful;  cook, 
houseworker.  Reasonable  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  MEN  in  family,  experienced  in  all 
farming;  desire  management  or  superin¬ 
tendent’s  job  on  farm.  Good  house  essen¬ 
tial.  ADVERTISER  2931,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


INTELLIGENT,  TRUSTWORTHY  country 
woman  desires  employment.  Business, 
domestic  experienced;  understanding  with 
children,  considerate  with  animals.  Require¬ 
ments  are  respectable  environment,  security, 
interesting  activity,  reasonable  compen¬ 
sation.  ADVERTISER  2942,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  gardener  and  horti¬ 
culturist;  sober,  industrious,  life  experi¬ 
ence;  seeks  position.  J.  ROTTENBERG,  91 
Flatbush  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Phone  6-3338. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  working  manager, 
lifetime  experience  all  branches  develop¬ 
ing,  maintaining  farm-estates,  landscaping, 
cattle,  poultry,  farm  machinery;  age  46. 
Will  board  help.  References.  STILLMAN, 
3153  Decatur  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  IN  fish  breeding,  spawn 
taking,  poultry  and  game  keeping;  trap¬ 
ping  vermin.  Single  desires  position  in 
club  or  private  estate.  East  preferred. 
References.  ADVERTISER  2954,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  60,  wishes  work  at  garden¬ 
ing,  greenhouse  or  other  work;  do  not 
smoke  or  drink.  R.  J.  BROWN,  Sanborn, 
New  York. 


ORCHARD  MANAGER,  15  years  experience, 
seeks  opening  in  New  England  or  Eastern 
New  York.  Agricultural  School  graduate. 
ADVERTISER  2956,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  wants  rural 
position.  ADVERTISER  2957,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  40,  single,  carpenter,  handyman;  two 
years  poultry  experience;  desires  position. 
Please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  2965,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


IRISH,  PROTESTANT,  44.  Farms,  drives, 
tractor,  truck,  some  poultry  and  garden 
experience.  ADVERTISER  2973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN.  reliable,  conscientious,  20 
years  experience,  wishes  farm  work. 
GEORGE  TRAVIS,  57  Belden  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


FARM  OR  estate  manager,  comprehensive 
experience,  farming  fruit  growing,  or¬ 
chards,  gardening,  operate  tractor,  farm 
machinery.  Best  references.  Please  give  full 
details.  FRANK  C.  HICKS,  97  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
postpaid  90c;  10  lb.  pail  $1.70.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  CLOVER,  raspberry  blend;  delici¬ 
ous:  5  lbs.  90c  third  zone;  fourth,  $1. 
JOSEPH  FEKEL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MICHIGAN  LIGHT  amber  honey,  mild 
flavor;  60  lbs.  $3.60.  CHAS  G.  MARSHALL 
&  SON,  Linden,  Michigan. 


CLOVER  HONEY,  fancy  white,  60  lbs. 

$4.60;  120  lbs.  $9.  Choice  white.  $4.40;  $8.60. 
Amber,  $4.20;  $8.  Clover-goldenrod,  $3.90; 
$7.40.  Pure  goldenrod,  $3.50;  $6.60  LAVERN 
DEPEW,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER  HONEY.  10  lbs.  prepaid  $1.50;  two 
or  more  cans  $1  each,  here.  60  lb.  can 
$4.20  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD,  Fayetteville, 
New  York. 


ROASTING  PIGS  for  sale.  Fancy  milk-fed 
suckling  pigs.  United  States  inspected. 
Fresh  killed  daily.  Weight  from  11  to  14 
pounds.  All  cooled  and  ice-packed  and 
will  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Send 
check  or  money-order  for  one  or  more  at 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  each.  WALTER  LUX, 
44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 


EXTRA  NICE  light  clover  honey,  postpaid 
into  third  zone:  1,  5-lb.  pail  85c;  2  pails 
$1.60  and  6  pails  $4.  Write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
New  York. 


QUALITY  ORANGES,  tree  ripe.  $1.15  bu. 

basket  F.  O.  B.  W.  D.  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Como,  Fla. 


HONEY  —  Choice  Honi-Spred  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  ,  50c;  4  lb. 
can  80c  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


DELICIOUS  SUN-RIPENED  oranges,  fresh 
picked;  generously  packed  bushel  basket 
$2.85;  half  bushel  $1.65.  Express  prepaid 
Eastern  States.  J.  KIMBER’S  ORANGE 
GROVES,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PECANS  —  Extra  large  Stuarts,  new  crop 
from  the  South:  5  lbs.  $1.25;  10  lbs.  $2.30. 
Schleys,  5  lbs.  $2.25;  10  lbs.  $4.30.  Mahans, 
5  lbs.  $2.10;  10  lbs.  $4.  Shelled,  2  lbs.  $1.40. 
Salted,  $1.50,  delivered  4th  zone:  guaranteed 
unconditionally  J.  TRUS  HAYES,  Grower, 
Box  45-R,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


WILD  RASPBERRY,  also  Orange  Blossom 
honey,  liquified,  finest  quality.  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  2,  $2.25.  Try  out  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named,  different  honeys,  $2 
carton.  Postpaid  third.  HARRY  MERRILL, 
Merrick  Road,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage  made  on  farm;  three 
pounds  $1.10.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
RAY  MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure:  postpaid 
third  zone.  5  lbs.  $1.10.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  N.  J. 


HONEY-SPREAD,  delicious.  100U>  pure 
honey,  spreads  like  butter:  clover  or 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1.  Nectar  brand 
honey,  clover  5  lbs.  80  cents:  two  for  $1.50. 
Buckwheat  or  Fall  flowers,  5  lbs.  75  cents 
or  two  for  $1.40  all  prepaid.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey  postpaid  third  zone. 

5  lb.  pail,  90c;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4,  $3.25. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  60  best  clover  $4.80.  Buckwheat 
$4.20.  Mixed,  good  flavor  $4.20.  24  combs 
clover  $3.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  or  chunk  comb  $1.60  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER,  HONEY,  postpaid  into  third 

zone;  1  5-lb.  pail  85c;  2.  pails  $1.60. 
CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003  Northampton 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


GOAT  CHEESE  digests  easier.  Lb.  90c;  3 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT 
FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Good  cider,  give  particulars, 
state  price  also  containers  used.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2913  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  10 
lbs.  $1.60;  5  lbs.  $1  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  HULLtSS  popcorn,  10  pounds  for 
$1  postpaid.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM. 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  90c;  10, 

$1.60.  Buckwheat,  5,  80c;  10,  $1.40  post¬ 
paid.  60  clover,  $4.80;  buckwheat  $4.20  here, 
liquid.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FASHIONED  dried  apples.  Try  some. 

Real  treat.  2  lbs.  60c;  4  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio 


GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey.  Five 
pounds  (liquid)  $1.10;  2  pails  $2.  Five 

pounds  (liquid  and  comb)  chunk  $1.25.  Five 
pounds  creamed  $1.25  postpaid.  Defense 
stamps  given.  FRANK  MANCHESTER, 
Middlebury,  Vermont. 


SHELLBARK  MEATS:  Seived  and  hand 
picked,  70c  lb.;  5  lbs.  $3.25.  All  quarters 
black  walnut  meats  85c  lb.  Pecan  pieces 
60c  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg, 
Pa. 


FINE  HONEY,  60  lb.  can,  here,  clover  $4.80; 

buckwheat  $3.90.  Pails  as  usual;  honey 
for  re-sale.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HONEY :  Our  best  quality  white 
clover,  60  lbs.,  $4.25;  120  lbs.  $8.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y 


Country  Board 


BOARD  AND  room  desired  by  blind  man, 
59  years  of  age.  Capable  of  taking  care 
of  himself.  Thirty  years  in  present  address. 
ADVERTISER  2911  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly. 

bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2780.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN  WANTS  room,  boapd;  im¬ 
provements;  low  rate.  ADVERTISER  2955, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Charwood  heater  made  by 
Smith  Stove  Company.  ADVERTISER 
2932,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Monarch  Corn  ear  Crusher  No. 

1.  capacity  12  to  25  bushels.  NEAR’S 
FOOD  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Mixed  hay  car  lots  only. 
C.  F.  BURNS,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Buckeye  starting  battery,  750 
capacity;  electric.  AL.  GRANATA, 
Kings  Park,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Wards  Culti -Mower  tractor,  with 
attachments.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Good  used  caterpillar  tractor; 

state  lowest  price.  THOMAS  McDERMOTT, 
123  North  11th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Fairbanks  5  horsepower  verticle 
gas  engine.  14  ft.,  1*4  shafting,  18  inch 
woodsplit  pulleys,  hangers,  belting.  Wilson 
grinding  mill  good  condition.  F.  V. 
STROHSAHL.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractor  3  to  5  H.  P., 
with  implements.  State  make,  condition. 
ADVERTISER  2924,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Model  A  Farmall  cultivation 
tractor;  will  pay  cash.  FELIX  KOREN, 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  50  to  100  Locust  fence  posts.  7*2 
ft.  long  minimum  7  in.  diameter,  all  bark 
cleaned  off,  straight  grained,  split  into 
halfs,  delivery  before  March  1st.  State 
price  delivered.  K.  KELLER,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
1,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Orchard  sprayer  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  100  gallons,  350  to  400  pounds 
pressure.  Please  state  price,  make,  age  and 
condition  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
2938.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  tractor  in  good  condition, 
15  to  20  horsepower.  Will  invest  $250. 
C.  F.  621  Grove  St.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Field  mower  attachment  for 
H.  T.  Planet  Jr.  Price.  BOX  16,  Bedford 
Hills,  New  York. 


WANTED — A  small  power  sprayer,  prefer¬ 
ably  50  gallon  outfit  with  wooden  tank  in 
good  condition.  J.  W.  BEAUMONT,  Marion, 
Connectict. 


SORGHUM  MOLASSES  from  Sand  Mountain 
Farm.  $1.35  per  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 
STONEWALL  JACKSON  SMITH,  Fabius, 
Alabama. 


FOR  SALE:  About  200  tons  baled  first  and 
second  cut  alfalfa  also  timothy  mixed, 
located  on  farm  near  Poughkeepsie.  In¬ 
quire  ADVERTISER  2948,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Baled  timothy  hav.  $11  and  $13 
per  ton.  D.  H.  CHAMBERS,  Hinsdale, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Apple  wood  in  log  form.  Mini¬ 
mum  size  13  in.  by  3  ft.;  green  only. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  Box  119,  R.  1,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 
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“The  feed  is 
enclosed  and 
runs  in  oil" 


"This  low  box 
will  make 
pitching  easy" 


'It  should  do 
a  real  job  of 
spreading" 


*  It  s  easy 
on  your 
pocketbook 


"It  sure 
(lulls  light' 


"I  can  use  my 
old  automobile 


tires 


\V7herever  it  has  been  shown,  the 
**  new  John  Deere  Model  “HH” 
Spreader  has  made  a  big  hit  with 
feeders  and  dairymen.  And  it’s  no 
wonder.  Where  else  could  you  get 
a  horse-drawn  spreader  that  offers 
so  much  value  for  so  little  money — 
a  spreader  that’s  so  easy  to  load,  so 


easy  to  pull,  that’s  sturdily  built  for 
years  of  low-cost  service? 

Stop  in  at  your  John  Deere  dealer’s 
and  see  the  full  line  of  John  Deere 
Horse  and  Tractor  Spreaders.  Write 
today  to  John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill., 
Dept.  SG2 —  37,  for  free  folder  on  the 
spreader  in  which  you’re  interested. 


JOHN  DEERE  TtUxUlW  MANURE  SPREADER 


HIDE  OR  WALK 


Standard 

Tractors' 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 

m  a  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
FLOW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

C  l  m  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymeg. 

\  FOUR  MODELS  -JG»Jrr 

( lilt  lira  tpm  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
ll  \  Haying  and  Truck 
MOWltauX  Crop  Tools.  Run 
J  \  Pumps,  Saws  and 

«in(Llj3WllS  *  Belt  Machines. 

St»*l  or  Rubber  Tiros 

High  Wheels— Enclosed  Gears 

i  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan  i  I  ti  S 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. I 

Minneapolit.Mfnn.  NewYsrfc.N.Y.  PhlladeIphia.Pa.1 

3261  Como  Av.  601-3  West  26  St,  1914-8  Fairmountl 


ICONOMY  SILOS  J 

HI 

H  SAVE  FEED ,  \ 

HI- 

llllllf  ^ ^ h O ft ,  M ONf V 

ORDER  EARLY.  AVOID 
RISING  PRICES 

“My  Economy  Silo  sure  does  save  In 
feed,  labor  and  money!"  says  C.A.C., 
Pennsylvania  farmer.  An  Economy  Silo 
on  your  farm  can  help  save  you  money 
and  trouble.  Large,  air-tight,  easy- 
entrance  doors,  no  nails,  non-rot  base 
anchor.  Guaranteed. 

6PECIAL,  NEW  DAIRYMAN’S  SILO 
Send  post-card  now  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  discounts. 

JOHN  A.  COLE, 

Dept.  K,  Box  661,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  .  CONCRETE  .  TILE  .  METAl 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 

Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
low  prices.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  New  York 

Agents  Wanted —  Territory  Open 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


9'/t  Cords  in  10  Hours  / 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees, 
etc.,  faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  saws.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  price*. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.  P-2744  W.  37th  Place,  Chicago 

HORSE  OWNERS  by  thousands 
have  used  SAVOSS.  40  years 
a  great  counter-irritant  for 
lameness!  Humane;  many  a- 
voided  “lay-ups.”  Now  at  new 
low  price  at  druggists,  or  pur¬ 
chased  direct.  If  you  have  a 
lame  horse  (or  cow)  don’t  wait. 

1  Write  for  FREE  48-page  book 
and  letters  of  convincing  proof. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
121  Montgomery  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your 


Surplus  Stock 


k 


M 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
wbat  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Marietta  Super -Construction  Con¬ 
crete  Stave  Silos— built  stronger  to 
last  longer  —  of  clean  aggregate. 
(No  quarry  refuse  that  BURNS.) 
Special  hooping  for  Hay  —  also 
makes  strongest  Silo  for  Corn. 
Acid-resisting^  cement  sealed. 
Tapered-type,  fit-tight  doors.  .  .  . 
Pays  .for  itself  over  and  over,  in 
food  values  saved.  .  .  .  Write  near¬ 
est  office  —  TODAY  —  for  full 
Information. 


Piii 

|||!(i  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  C0RP 


Marietta,  0.  (Dent. Hi 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Baltimore,  Mri. 
Lilesville,  N.C. 


f 


PRODUCE  — with  KOROK 


Conserve  the  full  value  of  your 
home  grown  forage  crops.  Find 
out  why  this  hard  glazed,  acid- 
proof  tile  silo  is  topping  all 
Craine  sales  records. 

SEND  POSTAL  TODAY  for  illus¬ 
trated  folder,  special  early  order 
savings,  and  easy  terms. 

CRAINE.  Inc. 

122  Taft  St..  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  enclosing  a  chain  letter  my 
wife  received  Wednesday  December 
31.  I  told  her  not  to  bother  with 
it  as  I  have  seen  in  your  Publisher’s 
Desk  page  a  number  of  times  arti¬ 
cles  claiming  that  chain  letters  are 
not  on  the  up  and  up.  g.  c.  w. 

New  York 

This  is  a  chain  letter  scheme  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Each  person  is  required  to  buy  a 
25  cent  defense  stamp  and  send  it 
to  the  name  at  the  top  of  the  list; 
then  he  must  make  five  copies  omit¬ 
ting  the  top  name  and  adding  his 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  When 
your  turn  comes  you  will  receive 
about  $781.25  in  defense  stamps.  We 
would  have  no  compunctions  what¬ 
ever  about  breaking  such  a  chain. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has 
warned  against  it  and  say  the  pro¬ 
moters  will  be  the  only  ones  to 
profit.  They  are  right  for  the 
thousands  of  chain  letter  schemes 
that  have  been  operated  year  after 
year  have  all  ended  in  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  loss  for  everyone  except 
the  promoters. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
Sterling  Insurance  Company  is  all 
right?  Please  let  me  know?  J.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

This  company  is  issuing  limited 
policies  and  we  have  never  approved 
of  such  policies.  They  appear  to 
promise  a  great  deal,  but  in  the 
last  analysis,  you  find  they  do  not 
cover  a  great  number  of  accidents 
and  sicknesses  to  which  people  are 
daily  exposed.  We  have  many  com¬ 
plaints  in  our  files  against  various 
companies  that  issue  limited  policies. 
Sometime  back  the  Rochester  Better 
Business  Bureau  reported  that  they 
had  hundreds  of  inquiries  regarding 
“bargain”  insurance  offered  by  mail. 
They  refer  to  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  Arcadia  Mutual  Casualty, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Bankers  Life  and 
Casualty  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  George 
Rogers  Clark  Insurance  Co.,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Ill.;  Guarantee  Reserve  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Guarantee  Trust  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  National  Protective 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Postal  Life  and  Casualty  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Sterling  Insurance  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  and  United  Insurance 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  They  also  state  that 
these  companies  are  not  licensed  to 
do  business  in  New  York  State  and 
those  buying  insurance  in  this 
manner  forfeit  the  protection  of  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  organizations 
named  above  are  assessment  asso¬ 
ciations  and  the  policies  are  very 
limited  in  their  coverage.  We  want 
to  urge  our  people  to  read  their 
policies  carefully  and  make  sure  they 
understand  all  the  provisions.  They 
will  receive  payments  for  only  the 
accidents  and  illnesses  covered. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  North 
American  Inheritance  Service  of  509 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  saying 
that  they  are  Estate  Counsellors  and 
were  endeavoring  to  contact  a  party 
and  gave  my  correct  name  and 
address.  Enclosed  in  their  letter  was 
a  questionnaire  for  me  to  fill  out 
concerning  my  family  and  my  life. 
I  took  the  letter  to  my  attorney  and 
he  thought  probably  someone  was 
trying  to  get  money  from  me;  how¬ 
ever  I  have  wondered  all  this  time 
about  it,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  tell  me  whether  or  not  they 
are  a  reliable  firm  and  if  they 
really  were  looking  for  me. 

New  York  r.  m.  g. 

There  are  many  similar  concerns 
in  the  country.  Usually  they  are 
trying  to  trace  delinquent  debtors 
but  either  they  will  send  a  penny  as 
your  share  of  an  “estate”  or  ask  for 
an  advance  fee  to  look  up  your 
status  as  a  supposed  heir.  We  advise 
ignoring  such  propositions. 

I  wish  to  make  some  inquiries 
as  to  the  automobile  insurance  that 
goes  with  your  paper.  f.  r.  w. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not 
offer  any  insurance  policy  with  or 
without  the  publication.  It  is  against 
the  law  to  do  so  and  any  policy 
worthwhile  would  make  the  paper 
too  expensive  for  farmer  friends 
and  such  policies  are  usually  so 
very  limited  they  offer  little  if  any 
protection. 


The  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
of  New  York  gave  a  very  timely 
warning  and  we  hope  every  one  will 
make  a  mental  or  written  note  of  it 
and  a  resolution  to  refrain  from 
listening  to  alluring  appeals  which 
so  often  turn  into  swan  songs.  He 
warned  the  people  to  beware  of 
security  swindlers  who  use  the  war 
as  part  of  their  crooked  sales  talk. 
Current  world  events  are  used  by 
these  sharpsters  to  mould  their 
schemes.  During  the  recent  oil  and 
gas  rationing  several  groups  of  men 
were  discovered  with  elaborate 
offices  in  New  York  City  hotels.  They 
sold  worthless  oil  shares  on  the' 
glowing  promise  in  word  and  print 
that  the  shortage  of  oil  and  gasolene 
would  bring  increased  prices  and 
make  their  particular  oil  fields  price¬ 
less.  The  Attorney  General  said  he 
anticipated  a  new  field  of  swindling 
based  on  elaborate  schemes  for 
growing  domestic  rubber  or  making 
substitutes  for  it.  Investigate  every 
offer  before  paying  out  any  money. 

For  a  long  time  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  been  coming  to  our 
home  and  I  have  been  reading  of 
the  help  and  advice  you  have  given 
people  who  need  it.  So  now  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  see  if  you  can 
help  me  with  my  problem.  Last 
Spring  I  purchased  a  kitchen  utensil 
in  a  New  Haven  department  store. 
The  first  time  I  used  it  when  I  got 
it  home,  there  was  an  explosion  and 
I  sustained  some  quite  serious  in¬ 
juries.  I  had  followed  all  the  in¬ 
structions  given  by  the  store  and 
cannot  understand  why  this  accident 
occurred.  I  notified  the  department 
store  people  and  while  I  was  away 
in  the  hospital,  someone  did  come 
to  my  home  representing  the  store. 
Since  then,  however,  I  have  heard 
from  no  one.  Do  you  think  you 
could  help  me?  a.  w. 

The  department  store  referred  us 
to  its  insurance  company,  the 
American  Mutual  Liability  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Contrary  to  our  usual  satisfactory 
relations  with  insurance  companies, 
the  American  Mutual  Liability  In¬ 
surance  Company  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  any  way  with  us  and 
to  date  has  not  even  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  contact  our  subscriber  to 
learn  the  extent  of  her  injuries  and 
the  amount  of  her  claim. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  a  concern  who 
sent  two  checks  in  payment  but  my 
bank  retuimed  them  saying  they 
were  unable  to  collect.  I  need  this 
$19.57  very  much.  Can  you  get  it 
for  us?  F.  A. 

The  company  claimed  the  checks 
were  not  deposited  promptly  and  the 
bank  closed  before  the  checks 
cleared.  There  was  no  delay  as  the 
checks  were  dated  the  sixth  and  got 
to  the  dealer’s  bank  on  the  tenth, 
but  we  were  glad  to  be  able  to  get 
new  checks  for  our  reader.  It  is 
wise  to  deposit  checks  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Some  irresponsible  con¬ 
cerns  count  on  the  farmer’s  inability 
to  get  to  his  bank  promptly  and  in 
the  interval  go  out  of  business  and 
disappear,  usually  with  a  sizable 
sum  of  money,  which  the  shippers 
lose. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  case. 
Being  a  faithful  subscriber  to  the 
R.  N.-Y,  for  many  years  and  a  close 
follower  of  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
column  I  am  at  last  raising  courage 
to  ask  if  you  can  do  anything  about 
this  situation.  I  own  a  farm  in 
Maryland  and  Thomas  Ballantine  of 
Princess  Anne,  Md.,  rented  the  land 
from  me.  He  paid  his  rent  in  1939 
which  was  $45.  He  wanted  the  land 
to  work  in  1940  and  again  I  asked 
him  $45  for  the  16  acres  of  tillable 
land.  He  planted  and  r-eaped  a  good 
crop  but  has  not  paid  any  rent.  He 
ignores  all  letters  I  write  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter.  I  thank  you  for 
whatever  attention  you  can  give. 

Maryland  —  w.  h.  s. 

We  could  not  collect  this  account. 
The  debtor  is  reported  as  being 
without  prospects  and  a  suit  would 
be  inadvisable. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail 
instead  of  printing  inquiry  and  an¬ 
swer,  hence  unsigned  letters  receive 
no  consideration.] 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  thie  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


FOR  SALE:  Chicken  farm,  20  acres,  good 
condition.  Write  ALTON  BALL,  Eden,  Md. 


FARMS  —  In  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties,  Pennsylvania;  you  still  find  the 
best  ones;  more  than  250  listed.  HAUEN- 
STEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

FARMS  FOR  sale;  Free  list;  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


48  Vi  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  $1,800.  House 
-  and  buildings  just  remodeled,  new  barn, 
electricity,  good  roads.  A  chance  to  buy 
a  home  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  a  bargain; 
for  description,  write,  ROBERT  RAYNER, 
Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE,  sacrifice,  beautifully  located 
established  Adirondack  Summer  resort. 
Furnished,  accommodates  50;  with  poultry 
plant  for  1,200  birds.  ADVERTISER  2898, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


135  FERTILE  acres,  dairy  farm.  35  pasture, 
balance  cultivating,  eight  room  dwelling, 
30  stanchion  cow  barn.  Horse  barn,  ma¬ 
chine  shed;  55  miles  to  New  York.  Sacrifice; 
widow  owner.  $u,500,  terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FORECLOSURE  BARGAIN:  30  acres,  dwell¬ 
ing,  barns,  hennery,  electric  available, 
stream,  macadam  highway.  $2,900,  terms. 
O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


21  ACRE  pine  grove,  large  rustic  home, 
nice  poultry  house,  outbuildings,  furni¬ 
ture,  truck,  gasoline  engine,  tools  included. 
Full  price,  $5,500.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE,  150  acres,  very  productive, 
alfalfa  seeding,  tractor  worked.  Large 
basement  barn;  large  house,  servants’ 
quarters;  hen,  hog  house;  garage;  repair 
shop.  Near  Penn  Yan,  Keuka  Lake  and 
College.  Running  water,  electricity,  concrete 
road.  Write  ADVERTISER  2908,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  father,  four  sons,  stocked, 
equipped  farm;  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2917  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  or  rent,  small  general  or  poul¬ 
try  farm.  ADVERTISER  2916  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FEED  STORE  and  custom  grinding  for 
sale:  good  business,  good  location.  Write 
ADVERTISER  2910  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  lease,  130  acres,  good  soil, 
woodland  and  pasture,  3  barns,  house,  all 
improvements.  $15  a  month.  CANDIDO, 
Stafords  Bridge,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  AND  poultry  farm  bordering  river. 

Berkshires,  on  macadam  highway,  V/z 
miles  from  Great  Barrington;  10  room 
Colonial,  electricity  available,  maple  and 
elm  shaded  lawn,  spacious  barns  and  stor¬ 
age  sheds.  $4,000,  terms.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED — Combination  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  HARRY 
HERMANN.  Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Waugh  farm  of  129  acres,  near 
this  village;  excellent  soil,  water  and 
buildings.  E.  C.  BARKMAN,  Watkms 
Glen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  55  acres,  Yaphank,  N.  Y„  near 
lake,  half  mile  from  village,  main  roads 
cross  property.  Reasonable.  ADVERTISER 
2933,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy  for  cash,  an  operating 
dairy  and  general  farm.  State  details. 
ADVERTISER  2937,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  98  acres,  good  land, 
tractor,  tools  included;  $7,300  cash.  For 
description  write  E.  L.  DEWEY,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


COLORED — Wanted  four  unfurnished  rooms, 
water,  electricity.  In  or  within  15  miles 
of  Waterbury  or  Hartford,  Connecticut,  or 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  One  family  house 
preferred.  GREENE.  485  East  188th  St., 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


10  ACRES,  good  7-room  house.  $1,600.  75 

acres,  excellent  meadow,  woodland,  brook, 
view,  good  road,  $1,000.  $8,000  asked  for 

250  acre  dairy  farm;  monthly  milk  check 
$600.  200  other  income-producing  farms. 

BERKSHIRE  FARM  AGENCY,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES.  10  room  house.  5  extra  build¬ 
ings,  stock  and  tools,  $9,000.  Electricity, 
good  home  and  income.  JARKOVSKY’S 
RANCH,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  65  miles  from  New  York  City, 
in  the  hills  of  New  Jersey.  5  to  500  acres, 
diversified  farming,  large  wood  lot,  3  sets 
of  farm  buildings,  3  streams;  sell  any  part. 
ADVERTISER  2939,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  One-half  acre  plot  in  Miami; 
$500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  rent  farm,  empty  or  furnished; 

50  acres  or  more,  brook.  ADVERTISER 
2943,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  IV2  acre  building  lot,  13  miles 
from  Albany,  on  macadam  road.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone  line,  with  10  acre  wood¬ 
land;  $500.  A.  BECKER,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Interested  in  general  store  or 
other  small  business  in  upper  New  York 
State.  HENRY  W.  FINCKE,  2752  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


347  ACRE  river  farm,  alfalfa  land,  28  head 
stock,  team,  600  pullets,  beautiful  build¬ 
ings,  most  complete  equipment,  10  room 
house,  2  baths;  also  new  bungalow  and 
modern  gas  station;  everything  $25,000.  4 

acres,  fair  house,  macadam,  electricity; 
$1,400.  45  acres  in  small  village,  good  build¬ 
ings;  $2,850.  Gas  station  and  cabins,  mak¬ 
ing  $2,000  net  profit;  $5,500.  Many  others. 
All  within  20  miles  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
UNITED  REAL  ESTATE,  Triangle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  5  to  10  acres,  6  room  modern 
bungalow,  good  soil,  water  and  road,  in 
New  York  State;  within  70  miles  of  New 
York  City  ADVERTISER  2930,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


220  ACRES,  large  12  room  house,  nice 
condition,  all  improvements,  other  build¬ 
ings,  dairy  farm  for  years,  large  stream 
through  the  property,  suitable  for  residential, 
boarding  house  or  camp;  $13,000.  Terms. 
Two  acres,  nicely  located,  7  room  house, 
nice  condition,  chicken  houses,  garage, 
electricity,  artesian  well;  $2,800.  Terms. 
15  acres,  new  bungalow,  garage,  chicken 
house,  large  stream,  main  road;  $2,800. 
Terms.  Owner,  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  250  acre  Orange  County  farm, 
10  room  house,  barns  fair,  state  road; 
$20,000.  Others.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE  l  Sussex  County  dairy  farms,  also 
country  homes.  WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE, 
Box  105,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


190  ACRE  farm,  stream,  view,  woods; 

$3,900.  Boarding  house  farm,  20  rooms; 
$4,500.  Dairy  farm,  stocked  and  equipped; 
$11,000.  Poultry  farm  for  2.500,  village; 
$4,750.  Small  farm,  3  acres,  brook;  $2,500. 
Hideaway  lodge,  trout  stream;  $5,500. 
"DOC'’  BENTON,  Otisville,  Orange  County, 
New  York. 


FLORIDA — Five  acres  on  paved  road  oppo¬ 
site  beautiful  orange  grove.  $5  monthly 
buys.  GILLAM,  658  Moreland,  N.  E., 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


FARM  TO  rent  or  on  shares  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Wanted  on  my  modern  fully 
equipped  alfalfa  land,  farmer  with  20-25 
head  cattle.  Write  ADVERTISER  2949,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent  poultry,  vegetable  or 
fruit  farm;  secluded,  reasonable.  Prefer 
upper  Hunterdon  County.  ADVERTISER 
2953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  STORE,  good  one,  $1,800.  Others. 

one  doing  $1,000  week.  GEORGE 
COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  FARM,  suitable  poultry;  to  rent, 
option  to  buy  for  cash.  New  York  or 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  2958,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM,  rent  or  buy.  Handy  to 
lake  or  river.  Near  bus  or  railroad.  Nice 
view.  Suitable  poultry.  New  York  or 
Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  2959,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  TO  buy  farm  in  Sullivan  County  or 
exchange  for  two-family  brick  home.  GUS 
HEESCH,  60-24  69th  Ave.,  (Ridgewood), 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


230  ACRE  dairy  and  general  farm, 
Rensselaer  County.  Beautiful  view.  Terms. 
Write  for  particulars.  ADVERTISER  2963, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  88  acre  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 
one  mile  off  state  road;  equipped  and  in 
good  condition;  $18,000.  ADVERTISER  2964,  I 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

40  ACRES,  paved  road,  7  room  house,  barn,  , 
poultry  houses,  woods,  brook;  $1,700,  part 
cash.  STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  In  Rensselaer  County  near 
U.  S.  Route  4.  117  acre  dairy  farm  in¬ 
cluding  stock,  machinery;  two  barns,  new 
silo,  metal  roofs.  Electricity;  unfailing  water 
supply.  In  fire  district;  farmers  market 
nearby.  Central  school,  churches,  nearby 
bus  line.  JOHN  B.  MANVILLE,  R.  D.  4, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


128  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  near  Bath, 
Steuben  County,  New  York.  On  good  road, 
rural  mail  route.  Neyf  York  telephone  line. 
100  acres  tillable  by  tractor,  6  acres  woods, 
balance  pasture.  Good  buildings,  best 
running  spring  water  at  both  house'  and 
barn.  Farming  tools  included;  $4,000.  half 
cash,  balance  easy  terms.  4%  interest. 
Owner,  no  agents.  MAHLON  WALKER. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  AND  poultry  farm  under  high 
cultivation.  Can  sell  100  or  150  acres.  20 
head  milking  cows,  20  head  young  stock 
accredited  on  T.  B.  and  blood  test.  Nice 
dairy  barn  40x100.  Jamesway  barn  equip¬ 
ment,  holds  100  tons  of  hay.  Horse  barn, 
four  horses,  one  modern  new  two-story  hen¬ 
house  20x40.  new  two-story  brooder  house, 
four  other  henhouses,  1.200  laying  hens  all 
farm  machinery.  Artesian  well  180  ft.  deep, 
plenty  of  water,  electricity  in  all  buildings, 
also  water.  Two-story  two-family  house  in 
good  condition.  Located  on  state  road  be¬ 
tween  Hartford  and  New  London  in  New 
London  County.  Retail  milk  route.  Eggs 
sold  retail  and  wholesale.  Farm  has  brook 
and  pond  of  about  one  acre  with  small 
island  in  it  now  being  operated.  Owners 
selling  on  account  of  health.  Price  around 
$18,000.  ADVERTISER  2967,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


MODERN  SEVEN  rooms,  garage,  three 
acres;  reasonable  offer  accepted.  HENRY 
STAUB,  Bayport,  Long  Island. 


WANTED  TO  rent  With  option,  equipped 
chicken  farm;  commuting  New  York,  im¬ 
proved  house,  good  road.  Give  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2968,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRE  farm  and  boarding  house,  24 
rooms  complete,  furnished,  modern  im¬ 
provements.  New  chicken  house,  brooder, 
barn.  Sale,  rent  or  share  basis.  ARENA. 
204  East  110th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WILLING  TO  buy  chicken  farm,  with  or 
without  stock.  Full  details  first  letter,  and 
directions  from  New  York  by  automobile. 
ADVERTISER  2985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGE  71,  sacrificing  superb  45  acre  truck, 
dairy,  tourist  farm;  U.  S.  No.  6  highway. 
1,500  feet  river  frontage.  Stock,  tools.  Easy 
terms.  Also  seven  acres,  bungalow,  road- 
stand  property.  Photos.  LEWIS  CARTER, 
Lacey  ville.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  25  acre  farm  in  good  con¬ 
dition;  on  U.  S.  20.  Write,  DAISY 
COLLISTER,  Bouckville,  N.  Y. 


OWNERS  GOVERNMENT  call  makes 
necessary  sale  of  modern  home,  40  acre 
farm,  stock  equipment,  established  broiler 
business  netting  $3,500  yearly,  proof  of  in¬ 
come  furnished.  Price  $12,600;  $2,600  mort¬ 
gage,  balance  cash.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  florist  and  nur¬ 
sery  business;  large  retail  flower  shop 
doing  largest  business  in  the  city.  In  the 
country,  three  acre  nursery,  greenhouse  and 
eight  room  dwelling.  Will  exchange  for 
large  estate  or  large  fruit  farm.  If  exchange 
give  full  particulars..  For  particulars  ad¬ 
dress.  ADVERTISER  2979,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANT  SMALL  farm.  New  Jersey;  con¬ 
venient  to  school.  Suitable  poultry  or 
general  farming.  GUSTAV  STENGEL, 
325  East  83rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  or  operate  for  salary, 
shares;  equipped  poultry,  fruit,  -  general 
farm.  Main  road.  New  York  or  Connecticut. 
Experienced,  reliable,  references;  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  2980,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


FARMER  WANTED:  Young  married  man, 
experienced  orchards,  potatoes,  work 
farm;  near  Freehold,  N.  J.  House  furnished. 
Answer  full  details,  age,  experience,  etc. 
Refer  ADVERTISER  2783,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character;  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens;  New  York  State  residents;  between 
18th  and  45th  birthday  and  without 
physical  defect.  Appointments  provisional, 
subject  to  approval  of  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Salary  $54  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  at  the  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  handle  dogs  who  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  dog  hospital  or  recog¬ 
nized  kennels;  to  work  in  large  dog  and 
cat  hospital.  Salary  $90  a  month.  No  board 
or  room.  ADVERTISER  2819,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  clean  baker  for  institution 
in  the  country.  Wood  burning  bake  oven. 
ADVERTISER  2872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager  for  modern 
dairy  farm.  One  looking  for  future  ad¬ 
vancement.  Apply  P.  O.  BOX  238, 
Matawan,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  care  for  small 
place  for  rent  and  upkeep.  Garden  and 
poultry.  BOX  1501  Bristol,  Conn. 


STRONG.  CAPABLE  man,  to  work  with 
bees  and  extracted  honey.  Season.  April- 
November.  Give  age,  size,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence.  references  and  wages  expected. 
Board,  room  furnished.  LAVERN  DEPEW, 
Auburn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Male  ward  atttendants,  age  -  17 
to  50,  wages  $54  per  month  with  board, 
room  and  laundry.  Write  or  apply  in 
person  for  further  information,  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted  by  famous 
restaurant  to  care  for  small  broiler 
plant.  Very  light  chores.  Good  permanent 
home,  your  own  boss.  Private  house,  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences,  rent  free.  Modest  salary. 
S.  C.  WOOD,  Noank,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  business 
couple,  eight-year-old  daughter;  own  room, 
time  off;  $40.  Mt.  Kisco  6033  after  6  P.  M., 
or  BOX  603  Mt.  Kisco.  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE,  owner  of  small  farm 
near  city,  will  provide  modern  living 
quarters  and  use  of  five  acres  land,  fruit 
trees,  chicken  houses,  etc.,  in  exchange  for 
care  of  lawn,  and  garden.  No  work  re¬ 
quired  of  woman.  References  required. 
ADVERTISER  2907  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK.  HOUSEWORKER,  no  laundry. 

permanent.  North  Jersey.  ADVERTISER 
2914,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BOY.  16-18.  on  dairy  farm  near 
Hartford.  Conn.  Milking  machines  and 
modern  machinery.  Good  home  and  $30  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  2918  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  WOMAN.  25  to  40.  care  of  one 
family  house  and  five  month  old  baby. 
$10  a  week;  country-woman  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Instructor-cottage  mother  couples 
at  The  Children’s  Village,  a  private 
school  for  unadjusted  boys.  Man  would 
share  responsibility  for  a  20  boy  cottage 
with  his  wife  and  another  couple  and 
should  be  able  to  teach  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  trades:  Carpentry,  plumbing,  electricity 
or  general  shop.  The  salary  ranges  from 
$130  to  $150  and  maintenance  per  month 
for  each  couple.  Four  years  high  school 
and  seven  years  in  trade  required  for  in¬ 
structors,  Contact  DOUGLAS  W.  MERRILL. 
Adm.  Asst,  to  Exec.  Director.  The  Children’s 
Village,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 


MANAGER  OR  herdsman,  young  married 
man.  experienced  general  farming,  herd 
care.  Northeast  preferred.  References.  Avail- 
abl  March  1st.  ADVERTISER  2923,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age.  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS. 
Somerville.  N.  J. 


WANTED  COUPLE  between  35  and  55  for 
general  housework  and  outdoor  mainte¬ 
nance.  $70  monthly  and  good  home.  Private 
room,  bath,  radio.  Or  would  consider 
woman  alone  at  $12  weekly.  References  re¬ 
quired.  but  experience  not  necessary. 
Travelling  expenses  paid.  STRACHAN. 
Windsor  Road,  Fox  Chapel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL  SINGLE  unit  operators  and 
strippers:  must  handle  55  cows  three 
times  daily;  wages  $90  per  month  plus 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  2821,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS  —  Opportunity  to  obtain  good 
position,  steady  work,  in  dairy.  Write  for 
information  regarding  work,  wages,  board, 
.room,  etc.  BOX  B,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


RELIABLE  EXPERIENCED  man  for  steady 
employment,  on  modern  dairy  farm. 
ROLAND  FOX,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 

FIRST-CLASS  milker,  $50-$60  month,  board. 

ADVERTISER  2927,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  young  woman,  housework,  care 
of  three  year  old  child.  Business  couple. 
$40.  Good  home.  P.  O.  BOX  141,  Wood¬ 
ridge,  New  York. 


MAN,  SOBER,  milk  few  cows.  Room,  board, 
laundry  and  monthly  pay.  F.  SIKORA, 
65  Terrill  Road,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN  to  take  full  care, 
small,  select  herd  purebred  Guernseys; 
located  in  New  Jersey.  Must  be  clean, 
punctual,  thorough.  Milk  twice  daily,  Surge 
machines.  Can  supply  house.  State  past 
experience,  wages  expected.  Good  future, 
right  man.  ADVERTISER  2934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Active,  settled  country  woman, 
care  young  chicks,  grade  eggs;  large 
poultry  farm,  Berkshires.  Good  opportunity 
for  right  party.  No  objection  to  one  or 
two  well  behaved  children.  ADVERTISER 
2935,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  MARRIED  man  on  farm,  $65  per 
month  and  privileges.  WALTER  W. 
SHOOK,  .Ancramdale,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  bachelors  home.  Catskills. 

Wife  to  do  cooking  and  housework. 
Husband  for  general  outside  work.  Good 
home,  $40  per  month.  ADVERTISER  2936, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Tenant  to  work  on  shares,  180 
acre  dairy  farm  with  20  cows.  Also  man 
to  work  by  month.  ADVERTISER  2928, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted,  white;  for 
New  Jersey.  Light  farming  and  poultry; 
cooking,  housekeeping.  Salary  with  board. 
Write  I.  COWEN,  285  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York  City. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  handy  with  tools. 

Chicken  farm  and  hatchery.  Poultry  ex¬ 
perience  not  essential.  House,  electricity, 
eggs,  milk;  $90.  COAN  POULTRY  FARM. 
R.  D.  2,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  EXPERIENCED,  man  for  light 
farming,  gardening;  woman  for  general 
housework.  Excellent  home,  with  family 
four  adults.  Steady  position  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  Write  stating  wages  required- 
BOX  132,  R.  D.  2,  Dover,  N.  J. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTS  couple  or  small 
family  for  farm  estate  near  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.  Good  pay,  nice  house,  running  water, 
bath,  electricity,  furnace.  General  hillside 
farm  work.  6  to  8  cows,  young  stock,  team, 
tractor,  care  of  milk  and  separator  dishes. 
Must  like  livestock  and  give  them  good 
care,  and  be  clean,  industrious,  honest  and 
dependable.  Good  steady  position  for  the 
right  people;  middleaged  preferred.  If 
foreign  born,  give  naturalization  data.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  SINGLE  or  married  farmer, 
to  take  care  of  going  feed  farm,  Warren 
County,  New  Jersey.  Growing  corn,  alfalfa, 
wheat,  oats,  small  vegetable  garden.  Com¬ 
fortable  living  quarters.  Privileges.  Good 
salary,  share  of  profits.  ADVERTISER  2941, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  home  in 
country,  midway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Own  room,  all  conveniences. 
Two  small  children.  Wages  around  $60 
monthly  depending  upon  experience  and 
references.  MRS.  J.  KYLE.  R.  D.  1, 
Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single,  young  or  middleaged 
man  for  general  farm  work.  Must  be 
reliable,  sober.  Good  living  conditions.  All 
year  round  work  on  small  dairy  farm, 
within  city  limits.  DeLaval  milking  ma¬ 
chinery  used.  LESLIE  MIKE,  Flemington. 
New  Jersey. 


OPPORTUNITY — Farmer  with  helpful  wife, 
general  farming  and  daipr;  drive  tractor. 
New  house  with  electricity:  occupancy 
March  1st.  ADVERTISER  2944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRY.  GENERAL  farmer,  married.  On 
shares.  Owner  supplies  stock,  equipment. 
Comfortable  living  quarters,  privileges. 
Dutchess  County,  near  Poughkeepsie.  An¬ 
swer  giving  qualifications.  ADVERTISER 
2945,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm, 
must  be  good  teamster  and  tractor  driver: 
A-l  milking  machine  operator.  Wife  to 
assist  at  milking  and  washing  milkers. 
Living  quarters,  milk  and  firewood 
furnished;  $100  per  month.  No  liquor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2946,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  middleaged,  50-55. 

Woman,  cook,  assist  housework.  Man, 
small  garden,  lawn.  Christian  family;  three 
adults.  Good  board,  room,  bath.  Should 
appeal  to  couple  wanting  good  home.  $55 
a  month.  BOX  146,  Locust,  N.  J. 


BOY  OR  middleaged  man  for  small  place. 

Light  chores,  family  garden,  some  poul¬ 
try.  Good  home,  moderate  wages.  Steady. 
ADVERTISER  2947,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  OR  married  man  for  general  farm 
work  on  Guernsey  farm,  experienced  with 
horses  and  tractor;  who  likes  to  see  cows 
well  cared  for.  House  with  all  improve¬ 
ments  for  married  man.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  age,  experience,  wages  expected 
and  size  of  family  if  married.  References 
required.  TOBEY  HILL  FARM,  Canaan, 
Connecticut. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  small  dairy  plant  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Pasteurizing,  bottl¬ 
ing  and  ice  cream  making.  Must  have 
ability  and  not  afraid  of  work  and  hours. 
Good  wages  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
2950,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  milk  route.  Must  have 
references  and  necessary  requirements  for 
this  kind  of  work.  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Address  ADVERTISER  2951,  care 
Rural  -New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  housework,  plain  cook¬ 
ing  in  country  family  of  four  adults. 
State  salary,  experience  and  age.  Give 
references.  ADVERTISER  2952,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  57, 


don't  Worry  about 

Rupture 


Where's  YOUR  Rupture? 


PROOF ! 

Proof  of  the  value  and  outstanding 
merit  of  the  BROOKS  APPLIANCE  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  9000 
doctors  have  ordered  it  for  themselves 
or  their  patients.  One  doctor  alone 
has  ordered  for  his  patients  over  400 
Brooks  Appliances.  Follow  your  doc¬ 
tor’s  advice!  If  he  says  you  have  a  re¬ 
ducible  rupture  and  advises  a  proper¬ 
fitting  support,  don’t  subject  yourself 
to  further  delay,  which  may  prove 
dangerous,  but  send  us  your  name  and 
address  immediately.  Stop  Your  Rup¬ 
ture  Worries!  Enjoy  the  comfort,  free¬ 
dom  of  action  and  physical  security 
which  this  made-to-order  appliance 
will  give  you. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO., 

222-A  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL  OFFER 
— all  in  plain  envelope. 


Name 


Street 


City  . . State  . 

State  whether  for  Man  Q  Woman  Q  or  Child  f~l 


Why  put  up  with  days  . . .  months  . . .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry 
and  fear?  Learn  now  about  this  perfected  invention  for  all  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  —  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  life’s  normal  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  . . .  with  the  haunting  Fear  of  Rup¬ 
ture  banished  from  your  thoughts!  Literally  thousands  of  rupture 
sufferers  have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained.  Why 
not  you?  Some  wise  man  said,  “Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world” — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  Had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases!  Even  doctors — 
thousands  of  them — have  ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 
Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless,  do  not  despair.  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 

Gives  Nature  a  Chance  to  CLOSEthe  OPENING 

Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
permits  Nature  to  close  the  opening — that  holds  the  rupture  securely 
but  gently,  day  and  night,  at  work  and  at  play !  Thousands  of  grateful 
letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for  results  beyond  the  expectation  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — How  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me?.  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Automatic 
Air  Cushion  Appliance  —  send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap  -Sanitary-  Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor — ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW- 
PRICED  rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counter¬ 
feits.  The  Genuine  Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores 
or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks  is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received, 
to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy  direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user” 
price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary,  lightweight,  inconspicuous. 
Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh,  no  stiff,  punish¬ 
ing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  brings  heavenly 
comfort  and  security— while  the  Automatic  Air  Cushion  continually 
works,  in  its  own,  unique  way,  to  help  Nature  get  results !  Learn 
what  this  patented  invention  can  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL! 

No  . .  .  don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  the  comfort  —  the 
freedom  from  fear  and  worry  —  the  security  — the  same 
amazing  results  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  our  invention  the  answer  to 
their  prayers!  Why  can’t  you?  And  you  risk  nothing  as 
the  complete  appliance  is  SENT  ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you 

owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now _ 

today — hurry!  All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  All 

JUST  CUP  and  SEND  COUPON 


C.  C.  BROOKS,  Inventor. 


SENT  YOU  IN 
PLAIN  ENVELOPE 


Brooks  Appliance  Go.,  222-A  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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A  Bumper  Crop  of  Pullets  for  1942 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


major  job  just  ahead  of 
American  poultry  raisers  is 
the  production  of  the  most 
efficient  flocks  of  replacement 
pullets  ever’  grown  in  this 
country.  Upon  the  maturing 


Gather  the  eggs  from 
mated  flocks  two  or 
three  times  daily,  to 
avoid  chilling.  (2) 
Handle  these  eggs 
with  care  to  prevent 
soiling  or  cracking. 
(3)  Plan  to  set  such 
eggs  as  are  to  be 
incubated  at  least 
every  two  weeks, 
preferably  every 
week,  for  age  does 
not  improve  the 
chances  of  hatcha- 
bility.  (4)  Candle  the 


pullets  on  hand  in  the  Fall  of  this  year  will 
rest  the  task  of  producing  the  bumper  crop 
of  table  eggs  needed  for  the  healthful 
maintenance  and  protective  nourishment  of 
the  people  of  our  land,  and,  indeed,  probably 
also  of  our  allied  nations.  It  is  no  idle  talk 
that  we  now  need,  and  shall  need  through¬ 
out  the  next  few  years,  an  ever  increasing 
volume  of  fresh,  high  quality  table  eggs. 

American  poultrymen  may  well  feel  that  they 
are  playing  a  most  important  role  in  the  de-  eggs  from  the  mated 
fense  of  their  country  through  keeping  the  flocks,  discarding  all 
national  table  egg  supply  readily  and  steadily  blood-spots,  cracks,  or 
available.  irregular  eggs.  Only 

Especially  in  emergency  times  is  it  essential 
for  poultrymen  to  realize  that  pullet  layers, 
that  is,  first  year  egg  producers,  are  the 
primary  units  of  production  in  their  business 
enterprises.  On  the  average,  probably  about 
three-quarters  of  the  yearly  egg-producing 
flocks  on  the  average  farm  or  poultry  plant, 
operated  on  a  business  basis,  are  composed 
of  pullets,  and  only  one-quarter  of  yearlings 
or  older  hens.  In  other  words,  economical 
management  seems  to  dictate  that  about 
three-quarters  of  the  poultry  population  of 
the  farm  or  plant  must  be  replaced  each  Fall. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  to  grow  such  a  vast 
number  of  pullets  each  Spring  and  Summer 
is  the  biggest  job  the  poultryman  has  to  do, 
in  addition  to  keeping  the  now-adult  flocks 
going  along  at  high  rates  of  egg  yield. 

Selected  Hatching  Eggs 

It  is  useful  for  poultrymen  now,  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  1942  season,  to  consider 
how  some  improvement  in  quality  may  be 
built  into  the  crop  of  replacement  layers 
which  will  be  mature  and  ready  for  business 
when  the  Autumn  of  this  year  rolls  ’round. 

The  first  step  in  such  improvement  lies  in 
the  selection  of  the  hatching  eggs  placed  in 
the  incubators  this  Spring.  Layers,  next 
Winter,  will  tend  to  produce  a  majority  of 
eggs  like  those  from  which  they  themselves 
hatched.  The  hatching  eggs  incubated  this 
Spring  should,  then,  be  good  patterns  for 
next  year’s  table  eggs.  The  breeding  hens 
already  been  selected  in  most  places,  and  so 
we  must  start  from  that  point  now.  Breed¬ 
ing  is  a  matter  of  utmost  significance  in  de¬ 
termining  how  efficient  will  be  the  replace¬ 
ment  pullets  reared  this  Summer,  of  course. 

But,  with  the  hens  at  hand — it  is  possible  to 
make  real  progress  through  grading  and 
selecting  the  gather  from  these  flocks.  (1) 


most  normal  eggs 
should  be  placed  in 
the  trays.  (5)  Weigh 
all  eggs  considered  for 

incubation,  as  size  and  weight  of  eggs  is  of 
greatest  importance,  if  one  wishes  to  build 
improvement  into  next  season’s  table  egg 
yields.  We  advocate  using  for  hatching  pur¬ 
poses  only  eggs  which  weigh  from  24  to  28 
ounces  to  the  dozen,  since  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  in  order  to  get  pullets  tending 
to  weigh  a  majority  of  two-ounce  eggs  next 
Winter  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  size  of 
eggs  placed  in  incubators  to  the  relatively 
larger-size  eggs  this  Spring.  After  one  has 
handled  several  hundred  eggs  it  is  easy 


The  important  business  of  furnishing  the  nation’s  table  egg  supply  for  the 
coming  years  rests  on  well-bred,  well-grown  replacement  layers  such  as 
are  these  sturdy  pullets  found  in  a  New  Jersey  laying  house. 


There  is  no  more  encouraging  sight  to  the  poultry- 
man  than  a  fine  lot  of  growing  pullets  headed 
toward  replacement  of  older  hens,  such  as  these 
White  Leghorn  pullets  on  Summer  range  in  a 
New  Jersey  scene. 

enough  to  guess  rather  accurately  as  to  this 
egg  weight  and  size,  after  which  weighing 
of  each  egg  will  become  unnecessary.  (6) 
Use  only  normal-shaped  eggs,  eggs  which 
are  one  and  one-half  times  as  long  as  wide. 
(7)  Be  particular  as  to  shell  color  and  shell 
texture  also,  attempting  to  set  the  sort  of 
eggs  which  one  wants  the  pullets  to  lay 
next  Winter. 

When  the  poultryman  starts  out  to  be 

particular  about  these 
various  points  in 
hatching  eggs  he  will 
soon  learn  that  there 
are  few  perfect  eggs 
produced  even  by  the 
best  of  hens.  The 
thing  will  be,  how¬ 
ever,  to  put  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  hatching  eggs 
up  as  high  as  may  be 
possible  and  reason¬ 
able  in  each  given 
case,  knowing  that 
being  particular  may 
well  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in 
the  market  values  of 
the  eggs  marketed  in 
another  year.  „ 

Quality  Chicks 

Many  farmers  will 
be  hatching  their  own 
chicks  this  Spring. 
They  are  the  ones 
who  can  begin  their 
‘better  pullet*  cam¬ 


The  pullet  crop  for  1942  is  started  back  in  the  breeding  pens  where  the 
hatching  eggs  are  produced;  then  carried  forward  in  efficient  incubators 
where  strong  vigorous  chicks  should  be  hatched,  such  as  those  here  shown. 

paign  by  selecting  better  hatching  eggs,  as 
indicated  above.  Others  will  procure  their 
baby  chicks  from  breeders  or  hatcheries 
during  the  Spring  months.  If  ever  there  was 
a  Spring  when  farmers  should  insist  on  innate 
quality  in  the  baby  chicks  they  buy,  it  is  this 
Spring.  Chicks  should  be  bought  on  a  quality, 
not  a  price  basis.  A  few  cents  more  paid  per 
chick  in  order  to  get  quality  will  be  money 
well  invested.  There  is  too  often  a  temptation 
to  save  a  few  pennies  by  buying  cheap  chicks. 
Quality  chicks  are  worth  the  extra  cash  out¬ 
lay.  Quality  chicks  are:  (1)  Chicks  from 
flocks  which  have  been  selected  carefully  with 
regard  to  those  breed  characteristics  and 
physical  attributes  which  denote  health, 
strength,  and  egg  production  capacity;  (2) 
chicks  which  have  been  produced  from  flocks 
tested  for  the  presence  of  Pullorum  Disease 
carriers  and  from  which,  if  found,  such 
carriers  have  been  eliminated  before  the 
hatching  egg  season  has  commenced;  (3) 
chicks  which  themselves  are  large,  strong, 
and  robust,  well-hatched,  up  on  their  feet  as 
they  leave  the  incubators.  Many  poultry 
breeders  specialize  in  setting  up  pedigreed 
and  carefully  selected  breeding  flocks.  Their 
chicks  should  be  good  buys.  America  needs 
more  real  poultry  breeders  who  will  offer 
their  surpluses  of  baby  chicks  to  farm  flock 
owners  each  Spring  at  reasonable,  but  proper, 
prices.  Specialized  poultry  breeders  should 
be  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  produce 
improved  quality,  better-bred  chicks  than 
can  farmer  poultrymen  ever  hope  to  be.  There 
are  many  hatcheries  nowadays  which  have 
appreciated  that  much  breeder  selection  must 
go  into  the  production  of  superior  quality 
chicks,  and  they  have  set  about  bringing  a 
real  improvement  in  their  farm  egg-sources. 
The  hatcheries  will .  be  the  big  source  of 
farmers’  chicks  this  Spring,  as  usual.  Farmers 
should  ask  for  the  quality  chicks,  which  most 
hatcheries  are  in  a  position  to  furnish. 


Better  Brooding 

The  brooding  season  is  upon  us.  It  seems 
to  be  good  business  management  to  plan  to 
hatch,  or  procure  through  purchase,  about 
one-quarter  of  the  season’s  chick  supply  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  that  is  in 
February  or  March,  then  about  half  in  April, 
and  perhaps  the  last  quarter  in  May.  Such 
planning  will  bring  some  pullets  into  lay 
from  late  July  through  to  late  October,  and 
tend  to  help  balance  egg  income  during  the 
year,  an  objective  which  is  very  important 
on  the  modern  egg  farm.  With  coal-burning 
colony  brooder  stoves,  with  electrics,  or  even 
with  the  stoves  fueled  by  gas  or  oil,  in  their 
present  day  state  of  mechanical  improvement, 
it  is  practicable  to  brood  chicks  at  any  time 
of  the  year  and  under  all  sorts  of  weather 
conditions  and  outside  temperatures. 

It  is  essential  that  poultrymen  study  their 
brooding  devices  (Continued  on  Page  99) 
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Every  day  Probl  ems 
of  the  Poultryman 

1.  Litter  in  the  Laying  House 

2.  Pullets  with  Chicken-Pox 

3.  Gizzard  Erosion  in  Chicks 


By  Clarence  E.  Lee 


Let’s  look  over  the  incoming  mail  this 
morning  and  see  what  problems  northeastern 
poultrymen  are  most  concerned  with  this 
Winter.  The  first  letter  we  pick  up  is  from 
H.  F.  H.  a  poultryman  in  Northern  New  York. 
He  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  a  shed  roof  laying  house  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  slot  ventilation  system,  the  air  entering  the 
house  underneath  the  windows,  which  are  raised 
a  few  inches  above  the  sill,  with  a  baffle  board 
inside  to  prevent  the  incoming  air  blowing  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  floor  and  the  birds.  The  outtake 
slot,  of  course,  is  just  under  the  eaves.  This 
house  is  not  insulated  but  is  well  built  of  novelty 
siding  and  has  a  tar  paper  roof.  The  floor  is 
concrete.  With  the  slot  ventilation  system  in  use 
the  house  is  very  cold  when  the  weather  is 
severe  and  the  litter  will  stay  dry  only  for  a 
wcsk  or  so.  The  pens  sre  20x20  feet  snd  we 
have  from  115  to  125  Leghorn  pullets  or#  hens 
in  each  pen.  What  can  we  do  to  get  better  venti¬ 
lation  so  as  to  maintain  a  dry  litter  in  this  house 
without  such  frequent  changing?” 

The  Litter  Problem  in  the  Laying  House 
There  are  several  factors  which 
affect  the  length  of  time  that  the 
litter  can  be  kept  dry.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  is  the  depth 
of  the  litter  at  the  beginning  of 
the  laying  year  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  that  depth  during  the 
Winter.  The  maintenance  of  a 
heat  differential  between  indoor 
and  outside  temperature,  the 
system  of  ventilation  used,  and 
the  number  of  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  bird  are  also  most 
important.  The  type  of  floor  and 
the  construction  used  is  also  a 
factor  although  not  nearly  so 
important  as  used  to  be  thought, 
if  deep  litter  is  maintained. 

Nothing  is  said  by  this  poultry- 
man  as  to  the  depth  of  litter  but 
it  is  safe  to  assume,  since  he 
implies  that  he  has  to  clean  it 
about  every  week  or  so,  that  he 
is  using:  only  a  thin  layer  of  litter. 

Regardless  of  the  ventilation 
system  or  some  overcrowding 
amazingly  good  results  can  be  obtained  if 
the  poultryman  will  start  in  the  early  Fall 
and  build  his  litter  up  to  a  depth  of  seven  or 
eight  inches.  Enough  fresh  litter  is  added 
from  time  to  time  through  the  Winter  to 
maintain  this  depth.  A  deep  litter  of  this 
kind  simply  insulates  the  floor  and  prevents 
condensation  of  moisture  on  a  cold  floor.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  from  moisture  in  the  litter 
is  due  to  this  condensation  and,  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  100  laying  hens  give 
off  an  average  of  about  four  gallons  of  water 
per  day,  and  that  this  is  voided  principally 
in  the  breath,  though  .the  droppings  also  con¬ 
tain  considerable  moisture,  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  the  air  in  the  laying  house  should  be¬ 
come  so  saturated  with  moisture  that  under 
cold  weather  conditions  a  great  deal  of  this 
moisture  will  condense  on  a  cold  floor  that 
is  not  well  covered  and  insulated  with  thick 
litter. 


quired  for  absorbing  all  moisture  given  off 
by  100  laying  hens,  based  on  an  average  of 
even  three  gallons  of  water  given  off  per  day, 
would  be  3,600  cubic  feet  per  hour.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  a  large  margin 
of  safety  in  arranging  any  ventilation  system 
so  that  usually  we  figure  that  something 
approximating  6,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour  per  100  laying  hens  should  be  allowed. 

In  cold  weather  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
conserve  the  heat  given  off  by  the  birds  as 
much  as  possible.  One  hundred  laying  hens, 
weighing  four  pounds  each,  will  probably 
give  off,  under  average  conditions  from  five 
to  eight  British  Thermal  Units  of  heat  per 
pound  of  weight  per  hour.  The  heat  given 
off  by  the  birds,  however,  is  not  large  enough, 
considering  the  amount  of  cubic  air  space  in 
the  average  poultry  house,  to  go  very  far 
toward  raising  the  temperature  unless  the 


Exterior  —  showing  rear  placement  highly  efficient  frost-proof  monitor 
type  ventilators  which  always  face  directly  away  from  the  wind  therefore 
preventing  hack  draft  and  insuring  high  efficiency. 


of  birds, 


house  is  very  well  insulated,  particularly  on 
the  ceiling.  A  well  insulated  house,  filled  to 
capacity  with  birds,  will  usually  maintain  a 
temperature  above  freezing  in  all  but  the 
most  extreme  periods  of  low  temperature. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  essential  that  we 
insulate  our  house  thoroughly  and  arrange 
our  ventilation  system  so  that  the  heat  is  not 
wasted.  With  this  slot  ventilation  system  the 
air  is  taken  off  at  the  ceiling  and,  since  warm 
air  rises,  all  heat  produced  by  the  birds,  or 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  quickly  lost 
if  the  ventilation  system  is  working.  In  ex¬ 
treme  cold  w'eather,  with  such  a  system,  it 
is  necessary  to  partially  close  the  outtake 
ventilator  so  as  to  reduce  this  heat  loss  and 
keep  up  the  necessary  temperature  in  the 
laying  house.  But,  if  we  do  this,  we  also  cut 
down  the  movement  of  air  and  may  fail  to 
remove  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  birds 
as  rapidly  as  we  should. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
,  ,.?n  uninsulated  house  and  such  a  system  of 

If  we  have  50  per  cent  relative  humidity  ventilation,  which  wastes  the  heat  nearly  as 
in  the  outside  air  and  a  temperature  of  about  fast  as  it  is  produced,  we  have  a  very  real 
32  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  air  will  contain  problem  to  maintain  proper  conditions  so  as 
.00015  lbs.  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot.  If  we  to  £et  rid  of  the  moisture  before  it  is  con- 
are  able  to  keep  the  temperature  inside  the -Sensed  a  relatively  cold  house, 

house  about  10  degrees  above  the  outside  The  greatest  improvement  that  could  be 
temperature,  the  air  leaving  the  house  would  made  by  this  poultryman  wrould  be  to  in- 


contain  about  .00044  lbs.  of  moisture  per  cubic 
foot.  Therefore,  the  moisture  under  these 
conditions  taken  up  by  one  cubic  foot  of  air 
is  .00029  lbs.  and  the  volume  of  the  air  re¬ 


sulate  the  ceiling  of  his  house.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  about  40  per  cent  of  the  heat  loss  is 
through  the  ceiling,  so  if  we  can  provide  a 
well  insulated  ceiling  we  have  done  a  good 


View  inside  a  laying  pen  showing  ventilator 
( outtake )  tube  at  rear,  extending  down  through 
dropping  board  to  within  15  inches  of  the  floor. 
Hinged  door  near  ceiling  opens  to  drav:  off 
accumulated  hot  air  in  Summer. 

deal  to  reduce  our  heat  loss  and  thereby 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  inside  house  in 
relation  to  outdoors.  This  in  turn  will  allow 
us  to  secure  a  greater  flow  of  air  and  there¬ 
fore  more  rapid  removal  of  moisture  with¬ 
out  reducing  the  temperature  inside  the 
house  to  such  a  low  point.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  when  the  breath  from  the 
birds  is  released,  carying  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  the  temperature  of  this  air  is  high, 
in  fact  it  is  always  higher  than  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  in  the  pens,  so  that  unless  we 
provide  a  considerably  warmer  temperature 
inside  the  pen  than  exists  out¬ 
doors,  we  are  not  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  expansion  in  the 
incoming  fresh  air  to  pick  up 
this  moisture  released  by  the 
birds.  If  we  do  not  pick  it  up,  if 
the  breath  from  the  birds  is  cooled 
quickly  and  before  the  moisture 
can  be  absorbed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  air,  we  are  going  to  get 
condensation  on  our  litter. 

Another  problem  with  the  slot 
ventilation  system,  of  course,  is 
that,  as  usually  built,  we  have  an 
outtake  and  an  intake  on  the 
same  side  of  the  building.  When 
air  is  blowing  directly  toward  the 
front  of  the  building  we  are  there¬ 
fore  expecting  air  to  enter  the 
building  with  the  wind  and  to 
come  out  of  the  building  against 
the  wind.  Obviously,  that  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  slot  ventilation  systems 
in  use  obviously  cannot  work 
wind  is  blowing  directly  against 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  late  Prof.  F.  L. 
Fairbanks  at  Cornell  University  designed  a 
slot  system  some  years  ago  which  probably 
gives  the  best  exhaust  possible  under  such 
conditions.  This  makes  use  of  a  rolling  air 
current  against  the  front  of  the  building  and 
up  toward  the  eaves,  which  will  occur  when 
the  wind  is  blowing  directly  against  the  front 
of  the  building.  Prof.  Fairbanks  left  a  very 
narrow  slot,  past  which  raced  the  air  currents 
set  up  under  such  conditions.  This  caused  a 
suction  of  air  through  the  slot.  The  same 
principle  is  used  in  the  construction  of  under 
water  exhausts  used  on  motor  boats. 

Our  experiments  at  the  Research  Farm 
have  indicated  that  for  best  results  the 
poultry  house  should  be  insulated  and  a  tube 
ventilating  system  used  which  takes  air  from 
a  point  about  15  or  18  inches  above  the  floor 
during  the  Winter  and  from  next  to  the  ceiling 
in  the  Summer.  In  this  way  we  remove  the 
heavier,  colder,  moisture  laden  air  near  the 
floor  in  the  Winter  and  during  the  Summer 
we  remove  the  hot  air  near  the  ceiling.  While 
a  tube  can  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
house  it  is  much  better  to  place  it  next  to 
the  back  wall  so  that  there  is  always  a  steady 
flow  of  air  across  the  whole  house  from  front 
to  rear,  thus  eliminating  any  air  pockets  and 
providing  just  as  rapid  removal  of  air  from 
the  rear  of  the  house  as  from  the  front.  Where 
the  tube  is  in  the  middle  we  frequently  find 
fresh  air  (Continued  on  Page  98) 
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Some  of  My  Seeds 

A  checking  list  serves  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  reminder  of  the  favorites  of  last 
year’s  garden  as  well  as  of  some 
which  were  possibly  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  the  choice  seed  of  the 
double  hollyhocks  which  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  1940  as  single  annuals,  but 
which  failed  to  bloom  until  1941  and 
then  were  a  riot  of  beauty  in  yellow, 
peach,  pink,  maroon,  and  continued 
to  bloom  until  late  in  the  fall. 

The  beautiful  black  seed  of  the 
hyacinth  bean,  with  slightly  raised 
white  edge,  were  gathered  by  a 
neighbor  from  her  abundant  vines. 
The  pods  are  of  a  bronzed  purple 
color  and  are  as  ornamental  as  the 
lovely  blooms  which  are  somewhat 
like  sweet  peas. 

Morning  glory  seed  bring  to  mind 
masses  of  heavenly  blue  festooned 
above  my  neighbor’s  dining  room 
window.  A  few  seeds  were  planted 
in  a  pot  in  the  kitchen  window  last 
February  and  by  April  many  blooms 
were  the  result,  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  grown  outdoors,  but  a 
most  beautiful  pot  plant. 

Cobaen  Scandens  is  an  old  favor¬ 
ite  which  grew  outside  my  window 
when  I  was  a  young  girl.  It  will  cling 
to  any  rough  surface  and  will  climb 
many  feet.  The  violet  blue  bells  are 
very  attractive.  The  flat  seeds  should 
be  planted  edge  down  very  early  in 
the  house. 

I  have  a  strong  tendency  to  plant 
generously  when  sowing  seed,  but 
have  learned  that  it  is  wise  to  save 
part  of  each  packet  in  case  the  first 
planting  doesn’t  come  up. 

By  making  a  chart  of  the  home 
grounds,  each  flowerbed  can  be  out¬ 
lined  and  each  variety  of  plants  be 
exactly  located  on  paper — not  only  a 
pleasant  winter  pastime  but  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  planned  chart  is  of  great 
assistance  at  planting  time. 

Pennsylvania  a.  a.  i. 


Apples  and  Pears  in  Storage 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  on 
January  1  totaled  25.7  million  bush¬ 
els,  compared  with  28.6  million  on 
January  1,  1941.  Of  the  25.7  million 
bushels  reported  held  on  January  1 
approximately  2.4  million  were 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Prices  of  eastern  and  mid- 
western  apples  continue  to  increase 
relative  to  prices  a  year  earlier, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  smaller 
stocks  of  these  apples  in  storage 
this  year.  Market  prices  of  eastern 
and  midwestern  apples  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  15  per  cent  from  De¬ 
cember  through  April  last  season, 
and  auction  prices  of  western  apples 
increased  about  8  per  cent. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  late  va¬ 
riety  pears  on  January  1  totaled  1.3 
million  bushels,  compared  with  1.0 
million  on  the  same  date  in  1941. 
Prices  of  late  variety  pears  in  gen¬ 
eral  from  the  beginning  of  the  sea¬ 
son  through  December  have  averaged 
above  those  in  the  comparable 
period  last  year,  largely  as  a  result 
of  a  smaller  production  and  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  of  con¬ 
sumers  this  year,  compared  with 
last. 


New  Raspberries 

Vigorous,  productive  and  hardy, 
is  the  rating  given  the  Sodus  purple 
raspberry  by  some  48  growers  who 
have  reported  their  experience  to 
fruit  specialists  at  the  .State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  Geneva  where 
the  Sodus  originated  from  a  cross 
between  Dundee,  a  new  black  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  Newburgh,  one  of  the 
Station’s  new  red  varieties. 

Sodus  was  first  introduced  in  1935 
and  is  now  being  grown  extensively 
wherever  purple  raspberries  are  in 
demand.  It  is  susceptible  to  mosaic, 
but  is  believed  a  variety  that  will 
hold  its  popularity  with  growers 
until  a  higher  quality  purple  rasp¬ 
berry  is  developed.  The  berries  are 
large,  firm,  of  good  color,  and  do 
not  crumble.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  rated  as  relatively  good, 
though  the  flavor  is  a  bit  tart. 

Three  black  raspberries  originated 
at  the  Station  were  included  in  a 
recent  survey  and  proved  popular 
with  growers.  These  were  Bristol, 
Naples  and  Dundee.  Of  the  three, 
Bristol  is  the  most  promising  be¬ 
cause  of  its  quality,  hardiness,  and 
high-yielding  ability.  It  ripens  about 
a  week  ahead  of  Cumberland,  a 
standard  black  raspberry.  Bristol 
was  obtained  from  a  cross  between 
Watson  No.  1  and  Honeysweet. 

Honeysweet  was  also  one  of  the 
parents  of  Naples,  the  Rachel  black 
raspberry  being  the  other  parent. 
Naples  ripens  about  a  week  after 
Bristol  and  is  described  as  being  as 
vigorous  and  hardy  as  the  latter 
but  not  so  productive.  Naples  is 
highly  regarded  as  a  late  black 
raspberry,  however.  Dundee  is  a 
high  quality  berry  derived  from  a 
cross  between  Smith  No.  1  and 
Palmer  and  ripens  about  half  way 
between  Bristol  and  Naples.  Dundee 
is  vigorous  and  productive  but  some 
growers  found  it  less  hardy  than 
Bristol  and  Naples.  P.  b.  o. 


From  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  a  remarkably  mild 
“open”  winter,  so  far,  only  one  week 
of  really  winter  weather,  and  that  a 
real  one,  18  to  20  below  zero  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  This  week  has  been  very 
favorable  for  moving  our  potato  crop. 
It  was  contracted  for  a  year  ago  with 
the  Schuler  Potato  Chip  Co.  and  it 
is  going  out  at  50c  per  bushel! 

A  week  ago  we  sold  our  cabbage 
crop  for  $22  per  ton.  They  kept  very 
nicely  in  our  storage  cellar  that  I 
wrote  up  for  the  Rural  two  or  three 
years  ago.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  and  convenient  storage, 
and  has  paid  its  cost  twice  over  this 
season;  I  only  wish  now  that  I  had 
built  it  a  little  larger. 

The  outlook  for  farm  help  the 
coming  season  is  quite  discouraging. 
Just  what  we  are  going  to  do  to 
measure  up  to  the  country’s  request 
for  more  food,  while  we  are  certainly 
going  to  have  less  help  to  produce  it, 
is  a  rather  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
The  old  men,  cripples  and  children 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  help  us 
to  increase  production  to  any  great 
extent,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
lengthen  our  working  day  even  with 
daylight  saving!  For  we  are  already 
working  about  twice  the  hours  out 
of  the  24  that  our  factory  hands  are 
putting  in,  and  doing  that,  for  about 
one-half  or  less  than  those  same 
workers  are  receiving,  i.  c.  h.  cook 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
By  “ pitting ”  and  covering  with  straw  these  apples  are  being  kept  in  a  field 
at  Macedon,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  prior  to  being  made  into  apple¬ 
sauce  and  apple  juice.  More  than  four  million  pounds  are  retained  this  way. 


Conserving  Manure 

To  secure  the  greatest  value  from 
stable  manure  it  should  be  applied 
to  the  soil  as  fast  as  accumulated. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  always  con¬ 
venient;  either  time  is  lacking  or 
there  is  not  a  field  available  just 
then  to  receive  it.  However,  there 
is  an  effective  method  whereby  we 
can  save  this  great  soil-builder  which 
is,  by  making  a  manure  pit  or  heap. 

A  place  convenient  to  the  barn 
and  feeding  pens  should  be  selected. 
If  possible,  a  shaded  spot  should  be 
selected.  It  should  be  75  or  100  feet 
from  the  barn,  and  far  enough  from 
the  well  or  dwelling  to  avoid  con¬ 
tamination  and  to  prevent  the  fly 
nuisance.  The  size  of  the  pit  or  heap 
should  be  adjusted  to  the  need  or 
amount  of  manure. 

Manure  will  burn  or  heat  when 
put  in  a  heap  alone,  which  will  cause 
considerable  loss  of  strength.  I  put 
down  a  layer  of  manure,  then  a  layer 
of  rich  earth,  and  so  on,  as  fast  as 
it  is  made.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  into 
some  wooded  land  and  scrape  off 
the  rich  earth  and  mould.  This  makes 
the  finest  earth  layer.  It  doesn’t 
mattter  if  a  few  of  the  leaves  or  tags 
are  raked  with  it.  I  use  a  weeding 
hoe  for  the  work. 

Virginia  w.  H.  H. 
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W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS  Box  207  Now  Carlisle,  Ohio 


PLANT  A  VICTORY  GARDEN 

Vegetables  will  be  high  and  perhaps  not 
too  plentiful  this  year.  Save  nearly  50% 
on  Cornell  "Better  Living”  Farm  Garden 
Collection.  Mail  a  postal  today  for  our 
illustrated,  descriptive  vegetable,  field 
and  flower  seed  catalog. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  49,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


In  a  Large  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  Outstanding 
Mew  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  800 
varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

RED  CLOVER-ALFALFA-ALSIKE 
SWEET  CLOVER-TIMOTHY 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating  Northern  Ohio  grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  buy  direct 
from  the  leading  farmer's  Seed  Market  In  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Write  for  "Spring  Delivery 
Money  Saving  Plan,"  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

LINCOLN — new  "All-American"  selection  for  1942. 
Spancyoss,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


GLADIOLUS 


Be  Patriotic  this  Year 
Plant  a  Red,  White  and 
Blue  Garden.  12  bulbs  of  each  color;  labeled  and 
postpaid  $1.00.  Cash  with  order  or  will  send 
C.  O.  D.  at  proper  planting  time. 

HENRY  H0HENBERGER,  Box  223-B,  Monroe.  N.  Y. 


20th.  Anniversary  Offer  $1.00  Prepaid 

100  medium  size  and  100  Gladiolus  Bulblets.  All 
Colors.  Big  Value.  1942  Price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Thirty-two  page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N,  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes- Smooth  Rurals;  Russet  Rurats; 
Katahdin.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa :  Sebago. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS.  FILLMORE,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  • 


New  York  State  Certified 
PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET  TOPPER 


BESTrFORMTHErNORTH 

WE  HAVE  THESE  VIGOROUS  EARLY  STRAINS  OF 

Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons, 

SflHAch  Rpak  ale  which  insure  success  for  gardeners 
wl|Uaoll,  Uvvlv,  Civ.,  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  northern-grown  stocks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their 
vitality,  fine  quality,  and  high  yield. 

Our  Catalog  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is  well  worth 
having.  Send  for  yours  today— and  to  insure  getting  the  best 
seed,  order  direct  by  mail  from  our  seed  farm. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

'CATALOC'I/OH'.Wff/// — 
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Strawberries  for  the  Amateur 


Like  all  other  commercial  enter¬ 
prises,  strawberry  growing  will  be 
altered  by  war  conditions.  During 
normal  times  it  has  been  localized 
to  a  great  extent.  Often  shipments 
from  berry  centers  have  been  made 
into  other  areas  just  as  well  suited  to 
berry  culture.  For  a  time  we  shall 
see  little  labor  available  for  picking 
extensive  areas  of  berries.  Transpor¬ 
tation  will  be  an  increasing  problem. 
Baskets  and  crates  may  be  hard  to 
procure.  All  of  these  factors  and, 
possibly,  others  point  toward  a  de¬ 
centralization  of  berry  growing. 

The  small  grower  will  have  several 
advantages.  Perhaps  some  Jabor  will 
be  available  that  would  not  other¬ 
wise  be  profitably  used.  A  nearby 
market  is  usually  available  for  the 
small  grower.  Transportation  is  at 
a  minimum.  He  can  grow  the  best 
table  varieties  and  permit  them  to 
attain  the  fine  perfection  which 
comes  only  with  a  vine-ripened 
berry.  If  scarcity  of  baskets  reaches 
an  acute  stage  he  can  recover  most 
of  them.  He  can  use  odd  boxes  and 
trays  in  place  of  crates.  Certainly, 
the  small  grower  has  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  meeting  emergency  condi¬ 
tions. 

These  factors  may  well  turn 
many  new  and  inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  to  berry  growing.  There  are  no 
profound  secrets  about  berry  culture. 
The  strawberry  is  much  less  tem¬ 
peramental  than  a  hen.  A  little  com¬ 
mon  sense,  a  little  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  great  deal  of  industry, 
are  the  essentials. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  amateur  grower  must  know?  The 
strawberry  is  quite  at  home  in  almost 
any  good  soil,  but  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided,  also  frosty  sites.  There 
is  only  one  best  time  for  setting. 
That  is  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  certainly  before  growth 
starts  much.  There  are  advantages 
in  securing  plants  near  home,  but  if 
this  is  impossible  one  should  order 
shipment  at  a  date  when  growth  will 
not  have  started  much  at  the  point  of 
shipment.  If  cold  storage  is  avail¬ 
able,  plants  may  be  held  for  some 
time  right  in  the  shipping  crates  if 
conditions  do  not  permit  immediate 
setting.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
heeled  in.  In  any  case,  early  setting 
is  important,  certainly  before  the 
end  of  April,  in  the  north,  if  possible. 
Later  set  plants  require  more  nurs¬ 
ing  and  never  do  quite  as  well. 

Widely  spaced  rows  minimize 
labor.  We  favor  marking  out  with 
a  three-foot  marker,  and  setting  in 
alternate  rows.  Intervening  rows 
may  be  planted  to  any  crop  that  will 
be  off  by  the  first  of  August  so  that 
the  soil  may  be  cleaned  and  leveled. 
This  will  allow  'for  developing  a 
four-foot  row  with  a  two-foot  path. 
Nothing  slows  up  picking  more  than 
having  a  solid  mass  of  plants  with 
no  path.  Such  wide  spacing  may 
not  give  the  greatest  returns  per 
acre,  but  it  gives  greatest  returns 
for  the  labor  involved.  Land-  is 
plentiful  and  cheap — labor  is  scarce 
and  high. 

We  open  a  shallow  furrow  with  a 
cultivator  or  a  small  plow,  hold  the 
plant  against  one  side  of  the  furrow 
with  one  hand  and  push  a  big  hand¬ 
ful  of  dirt  against  it  with  the  other; 
then  press  down  firmly.  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  furrow  is  filled  in  at  the 
first  hoeing.  If  the  soil  is  moderately 
moist,  the  weather  cool  and  the 
plants  dormant,  no  watering  or 
other  nursing  is  necessary. 

Plant  breeders  have  made  such 
progress  with  berries  in  recent  years 
that  the  varieties  of  a  generation  ago 
are  obsolete.  Premier  is  the  leader 
among  the  early  sorts.  It  is  very 
early,  it  is  frost  resistant  and  is  a 
heavy  producer.  Quality  is  good, 
but  not  the  very  best.  It  has  a  weak 
stem  which  does  not  hold  the  fruit 
up  well  and  it  is  highly  susceptible 
to  rot  in  a  wet  harvest  season.  Over 
a  period  of  twenty  years  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  made  more  money  for  growers 
than  any  other  variety.  Dorset  is  a 
better  berry,  a  few  days  later;  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  frost  injury.  We  lost  our 
1941  crop  from  frost,  while  Premier 
came  through.  Fairfax  is  still  better, 
a  couple  of  days  behind  Dorsett. 
Size  is  excellent,  quality  superb.  No 
planting  is  complete  without  it. 
Catskill  is  a  midseason  berry  of  out¬ 
standing  merit.  It  has  become  a 
leading  favorite  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  It  has  size,  quality, 
beauty;  doubtless,  the  best  berry  of 


its  season.  Culver  is  one  of  the 
newer  sorts  which  has  outstanding 
merit,  but  has  not  been  planted 
widely  enough  to  become  well 
known.  The  Geneva  Station  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  the  best  canning  and 
jam  berry.  It  also  has  excellent  table 
quality  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  our 
first  choice  as  a  late  berry.  Blake- 
more  is  almost  an  oddity  among  va¬ 
rieties,  but  has  so  much  merit  as  to 
warrant  mention.  It  is  early  to  mid¬ 
season  and  ripens  a  heavy  crop 
within  a  very  short  period.  One  can 
gather  most  of  it  in  two  big  pickings. 
In  one  particular,  it  is  unique.  Most 
varieties  must  be  clipped  from  the 
stem  with  a  good  thumb-nail  to  be 
rapidly  and  properly  picked.  The 
picker  who  lacks  a  good  nail  is 
severely  handicapped.  Blakemore 
has  such  a  small,  brittle  stem  that 
the  berries  may  be  gathered  into  the 
fingers  and  separated  from  the  plant 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  pull. 
This  makes  for  fast  picking.  If  one 
wished  to  establish  a  record  for 
rapid  picking,  he  would  probably 
choose  Blakemore.  Size  and  quality 
are  fair.  Splendidly  adapted  to  a 
market  not  demanding  the  very  best 
nor  willing  to  pay  fancy  prices. 

All  of  these  varieties  are  perfect 
in  bloom,  vigorous  growers  and  good 
plant  makers.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  be  worthy  of  mention.  One  must 
first  get  a  good  row  of  plants  before 
he  can  get  a  good  crop. 

How  many  plants  shall  I  set?  That 
is  a  question  for  all  growers,  large 
or  small.  The  answer  is  another 
question — how  many  can  you  pick? 
This  is  entirely  a  question  of  avail¬ 
able  help.  A  really  good  picker, 
working  full  time  every  day,  can 
pick  from  1,000  to  1,500  quarts  dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  if  all  conditions  are 
good.  Exceptional  pickers  may  hit 
2,000  quarts.  One  should  harvest 
from  a  quart  to  a  quart  and  a  half 
for  each  plant  set,  possibly  up  to 
two  quarts.  From  this  it  follows  that 
one  good,  full-time  picker  can  handle 
the  product  of  1,000  plants.  This 
supposes  that  the  planting  is  divided 
among  early,  midseason  and  late 
varieties,  and  allows  little  time  off 
for  rainy  days  or  aching  muscles. 
To  make  a  finer  estimate,  a  part-time 
worker  will  handle  the  product  of 
100  plants  for  each  hour  that  he  can 
spend  at  picking  every  day. 

Some  of  us  planted  too  heavily  in 

1940  and  took  a  severe  beating  in 

1941  because  we  could  not  get  the 
crop  picked. 

New  York  f.  lacy. 


Notes  From  the  Old 
Dominion 

We  had  a  very  dry  Fall  and  early 
Winter  up  to  December  15th.  The 
weather  was  also  very  mild.  But 
since  December  15,  the  rainfall  has 
been  ample,  with  some  snow  and 
cold  weather.  Most  ‘  wells  and 
streams  have  an  ample  supply  of 
water,  which  hasn’t  been  the  case 
since  late  Spring  of  1941.  We  had 
two  snowfalls  of  about  six  inches 
(both  together).  It  is  all  melted  and 
furnished  a  good  supply  of  water. 
It  surely  has  been  cold,  too,  for  this 
section;  Southside  or  Tidenwater, 
Virginia,  on  January  11  the  mercury 
registered  10  degrees  below  zero, 
and  on  January  12,  zero. 

Due  to  such  an  extremely  dry 
Fall,  but  little  small  grain  was 
seeded,  and  no  clover  at  all.  A  few 
seeded  some,  but  it  never  came  up, 
as  the  seed  were  scalded  by  the  hot 
sun  and  dusty  dry  soil.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  extremely  dry  Spring 
and  Summer,  fair  crops  of  corn  and 
peanuts  were  harvested.  There  was 
a  very  short  crop  of  both  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes.  Wholesale  prices  are 
as  follows: 

Wheat,  $1.25  per  bushel;  corn,  80c; 
Virginia,  or  running  variety  of 
peanuts,  6c  per  pound;  Spanish  va¬ 
riety,  $1.50  per  bushel;  live  hogs, 
$10.60  per  cwt.;  veal,  12  to  13  cents 
per  pound;  beef,  anywhere  from  4 
to  10  cents,  as  to  quality;  eggs,  30 
to  33  cents  per  dozen;  half-grown 
chickens,  21  to  22  cents  per  pound; 
hens,  large  size,  18  to  20  cents  per 
pound.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Virginia 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


BIBBlnjAW/SKDj 


Remember — Food  Means  Victory 
Alfalfa— Grass  Seed— Corn— Soy  Beans 
\Clover—  Oats  —Barley—  Seed  Potatoes. 


EVERT BAG 
has  a  TAG  : 
showing  I 
!  PURITY { 

1  and  I, 
GERMINATION 
TEST 


Alfalfa  and  the  Clovers — simple  arithmetic — 600  carloads 
hardy  grass  and  legumes  “lend-leased”  to  England  from 
crop  already  short!  Answer:  To  Be  Sure  of  Seeds — 
at  Present  Prices — ORDER  EARLY.  Dibble’s  Seeds 
-all  NORTHERN  Grown  —  hardy,  acclimated. 
Order  today. 

OATS — good  supplies  of  adapted  N.  E.  varieties. 
SEED  CORN  —  ample  stocks  of  exceptional 
quality  with  germination  above  average. 
POTATOES  —  certain  certified  varieties 
scarce.  Our  present  supply  complete. 

Prices  right. 

Our  Dibble  10-day-any-test  guarantee  AM' 
protects  you.  One  Quality  Only  — 

The  BEST. 

But  remember  —  we’re  at  War  - 
demands  are  increasing  —  Act 
at  once.  Better  be  Sure  than 
Sorry. 

Send  today  for  Dibble 
Catalog  and  Prices. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

Seedgrower, 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


WtoM/fiEfOn  JfitOdS 


EDWARD  F.DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER*HoneoyeFalls-N*Y- 


•HARRIS.SKDS 

BEST  FOR :  THE  'NORTH 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  GROWING  THE  BEST  EARLY  STRAINS  OF 

SWEET  CORN,  MUSKMELONS,  PEPPERS, 
TOMATOES,  SQUASH,  etc. 

For  growers  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  stocks  are  noted  everywhere 
for  earliness,  fine  Quality  and  yield. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  lnc,19MoretonFarm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1889 


1942  •  catalog  itww  Aeadtj 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  send 
us  your  list  of  requirements  on 
APPLE,  PEACH,  CHERRY,  PEAR 
&  PLUM  TREES.  Maloney’s  Trees 
are  northern  grown  and  hardy. 
You  will  find  this  stock  the  best 
and  the  prices  right.  There  are 
many  new  varieties  and  all  of  the 
popular  older  varieties  listed  in 
our  1942  Free  Catalog  which  in¬ 
cludes  Roses,  Shrubs,  etc. 

Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed  by  this 
58  YEAR  OLD  CONCERN. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 
36  Main  Street  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG  FREE 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  Complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach. 
Pear,  Cherry,  and  other  Fruit  and 
Nut  trees:  Blueberry,  Boysenberty. 
Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Grape  and 
Asparagus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  trees  and  Evergreens.  Selling 
direct  with  75  years  production  ex¬ 
perience.  we  Guarantee  Satisfac¬ 
tion.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples. 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  St  Son 

VVILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Balt 
ot  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr., 
transplanted  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  51  postpaid.  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  50  Ever¬ 
greens  S3,  postpaid:  all  4  and  5 
year  transplanted,  4"  to  12"  tall. 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine,  White  Spruce.  Red  Pine. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  50  for  $3. 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
15c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

All  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


Bo*  RN-212 Fryeburg,  Maine 


dWIIt-Realatantl  Five  beat  colors- 

gLYellow,  Crimson,  Blue,  Pink, 
uLWhlle— a  lOc-Packet  of  aeeda 
M  of  each,  all  5  Packets,  post- 


paid  to  you,  for  only  10c. 

Sond  dime  today/ 

gSjjBeggS?  Maule’a  Sasd  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
gfSjWXSjSjw  prize  vegetables  and  flowers, 
w^w*"**^  Have  a  garden— help  raise  food.  _ 

ffm.  Henry  Mauie,  557  Maule  Building.  Phila.,  Pa- 


/  »w 
/  ‘00* 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 


The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 


THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 

WHITE  ROSE  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 
358  W.  Market  Street,  -  York,  Penna. 


Mlake  FRUIT  Profits  Qu/c/c! 


Bearing  Age  Plants  Yield  in  60  Days 

Have  plenty  offruit  to  eat  and  sell  this  year.  Send 
'  hese  fruit  plants  ready  to  bear  first  season, 
berries.  Boysenberries.  strawberries,  rasp— 
es,  apples,  peaches.  Fulllineof  fruit  &  shad® 
-NEW,  rare  varieties.  FREE  color  catalog 


for  these_  fruit  plant3  ready  to  bear  first  season. 
Blueberries.  Boysenberries.  strawberries,  rasp 
berries, 

trees. N  ...  _ 

of  shrubs,  roses,  evergreens,  seeds  &  flowers. 
20%  discount  on  early  orders.  Money  saving¬ 
ly  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  WRITE  today. 

1  SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

DEPT.  S-2,  NEW  BUFFALO,  MICHIGAN 

Fruit  Trees 

JPEACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty 

A  general  lino  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  List  Ready 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

_ Wallingford,  Csnn. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  '  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRAOE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
i  Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  1  t  Geneva,  Ohio 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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K£LL)%rffi0 8 

^<<OrJ>^CRAPEJ 

BERR,CS 
FRUIT  TREES 


'  Victory  Gardens  deserve  the  best  stock 
you  can  buy.  Insure  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  sturdy  growth  by  plant- 
,  ing  Kelly’s  “Full  of  Vigor”  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 

,  Grapes,  Berries.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
r  and  Pears. 

>•  Get  new  Kelly  Catalog  describ- 
ing  dozens  of  varieties.  Your  lio**) 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if  l0*°* I 
our  stock  does  not  satisfy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE»>  " 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  33  Maple  St.,  Dansyllle,  If. 


GROW  BIG  SWEET  ONIONS 

It’s  cheap  and  easy  to  grow  onions  for 
market  or  home  use — set  Kobson  Kiver- 
«ide  Sweet  Spanish  Onion  plants.  Write 
today  for  1942  illustrated,  descriptive 
catalog  containing  many  such  profit¬ 
able  items. 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  50,  Hall,  N.  Y 


C Qhs&hb 

1942 

GARDEN 

BOOK 

free 


A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
successful  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Garden — offer¬ 
ing  the  BEST  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  All 
the  Latest  Novelties.  At¬ 
tractive  Prices.  Many 
special  offers.  Sent  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc. 

360  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES  RESISTANT 

easily  grown.  Heavy  yielders.  Interesting  Profit- 
making.  Beautify  your  home  grounds.  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  our  Northern  Strain  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 
TREES  for  this  territory  &  suggest  that  you  order 
a  generous  planting.  Booklet  and  price  list  FREE. 
SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERY,  Box  R.  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Amazing  New  Strawberry — Majestic.  Patented  October 
24,  1939.  Seven  years  tests  prove  extraordinary  yield, 
size,  flavor  and  shipping  qualities.  Free  from  all 
diseases.  Plants  inspected.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 

E.  L.  RUSSELL,  JONESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 


row 


Send  postcard  or  letter 
for  1942  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  586  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 


Just  Published! 

Soil  Conservation 

By  Hugh  H.  Bennett 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

968  pages,  illustrated,  S6.00 

Plus  6  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

Detailed,  authoritative,  comprehensive 
treatment  of  soil  conservation.  Covers 
every  aspect  of  land  loss  owing  to  soil 
erosion.  Discusses  the  rate  at  which  good 
soil  is  going,  reasons,  results,  and  how  it 
must  be  stopped. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  We  si  30th  SI.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


—  Following  the  Road  — 

Grand  Coulee  and  the  Columbia  Basin 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Some  attempts  have  been  made 
at  financial  rescue  of  the  Wenatchee 
District  so  far  by  various  government 
agencies,  but  with  little  or  no  suc¬ 
cess  until  1941  when  the  R.A.C.C., 
a  division  of  the  Land  Utilization 
Program  of  the  A.A.A.,  arrived  to 
try  its  hand.  The  stories  and 
rumors  are  various.  Those  who  dis¬ 
like  government  interference  claim 
that  a  fortunate  period  of  rising 
prices  was  responsible  for  what 
happened;  Those  who  are  in  govern¬ 
ment  service  say  it  was  exceptional 
leadership  and  good  management 
that  brought  it  all  about.  Be  it  as 


Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  greatest 
masonry  structure  in  the  world. 


it  may,  the  “Apple  Capital  of  the 
World”  is  now  seeing  as  tight  a  set 
of  “advice  and  suggestion”  from 
grower-activated,  grower  controlled 
agencies  as  one  could  imagine  and 
with  results  that  are  extremely 
satisfying  to  everyone  concerned  in 
the  apple  deal — from  local  town 
merchants  to  leaders  of  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  story  is  that  grower^  were 
offered  $12.50  a  ton  for  apricots  by 
canners,  that  the  R.A.C.C.  stepped 
in  and  opened  a  packing  plant  and 
made  a  counter  offer  to  buy  apricots 
at  $25  a  ton,  that  subsequently  the 
price  was  run  up  to  $50  a  ton,  that 
the  price  of  pears  to  canneries  was 
finally  $42.50,  that  Elberta  peaches 
were  $35,  that  prunes  were  $25,  that 
sweet  cherries  brought  six  cents  a 
pound,  that  fancy  Delicious  in  large 
sizes  started  out  at  $2  a  box  and 
fell  off  to  $1.85 — but  still  good,  and 
that  cull  apples  at  $15  a  ton  were 
bringing  more  in  1941  than  good 
grades  of  apples  brought  in  1939! 

The  other  side  of  the  ledger  has 
it  that  the  number  of  government 
men  on  the  job  averages  one  for 
each  25  acres  of  orchard  or  a 
theoretical  average  of  $50  to  $100  an 
acre,  that  must  come  out  of  taxes 
from  somewhere  to  keep  the  show 
going.  For  the  R.A.C.C.  considers 
its  task  not  just  mai'keting  but  goes 
all  the  way  back  to  the  grower  and 
his  problems  and  gives  advice  on 
pruning  and  spraying.  And  it  has 
the  advantage  that  this  gentle  advice; 
is  backed  by  a  recognizable  firm 
hand  within  the  glove.  Suggestions 
well  taken  may  be  recognized  as 
increasing  the  loan  capacity  of  the 
orchard  enterprise  and  may  even 
result  in  a  cold  storage  being  built 
on  the  place  with  government 
money.  But  if  advice  is  not  accepted, 
such  assisance  may  not  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

No  matter  how  it  all  comes  out, 
the  fact  is  that  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  activities  of  the  R.A.C.C., 
there  has  been  a  fine  improvement 
in  tone  of  the  section.  The  general 
picture  of  the  region  is  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  in  the  hands  of  the  better 
growers  and  in  the  better  locations, 
that  the  total  production  will  be 
maintained  or  even  slightly  in¬ 
creased,  that  diversification  is  on  the 
increase  and  that  the  liquidation  of 
old  debts  at  about  30  cents  on  the 
dollar  even  to  the  Production  Credit 
Administration  plus  the  help  of  the 
R.A.C.C.  and  rising  prices  for  the 
season  of  1941  have  given  this  sec¬ 
tion  a  new  lease  of  life  that  may 
carry  on  for  some  time  to  come. 

A  climb  to  4,000  feet  over  Blewett 
Pass  from  Wenatchee  along  130 
miles  of  scenic  highway  to  the 
south  would  put  the  traveller  into 
the  rival  fruit  growing  section  of 
Yakima.  But  no  one  should  head 
that  way  until  first  he  has  followed 
the  road  east  and  a  bit  north  for 
a  hundred  miles  to  the  great  Coulee 
Dam  which  is  the  key  to  the  irri¬ 
gation  project  on  the  Columbia 


River,  known  as  the  Columbia, 
Basin  Reclamation  Project,  the 
greatest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  And  while  he  is  at  it,  he 
should  try  to  understand  what 
mountains,  ice  fields,  snow,  rivers, 
dams,  and  irrigation  mean  to  the 
West.  He  should  endeavor  to  sense 
why  this  region  feels  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  agricultural  land 
is  entirely  compatible  with  sur¬ 
pluses  and  regulated  production — a 
point  of  view  that  has  admittedly 
bothered  many  an  easterner. 

As  he  runs  smoothly  over  the  dry 
plains  eastward  from  Wenatchee,  a 
convincing  story  will  be  unfolded  to 
him  of  how  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service  is  watering  the 
West;  and  what  it  means  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  He  will  be  told 
that  there  are  53  reclamation  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  western  states,  includ¬ 
ing  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  all 
states  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  that 
these  projects  will  provide  homes 
for  900,000  persons,  $100,000,000 
annual  yields  of  crops,  and  a  $200,- 
000,000  market  for  industry.  There 
will  be  3,000,000  irrigable  acres, 
50,000  irrigated  farms,  250  citieS  and 
towns,  145  dams,  83  reservoirs, 
20,000  miles  of  canals,  23  power 
plants,  and  conservation  of  20,000 
billion  gallons  of  precious  water  for 
the  arid  West. 

It  will  take  50  to  100  years  to 
complete  some  of  the  projects  as 
now  conceived.  When  one  sees  the 
miles  and  miles  of  sparsely  inhabited 
land  and  grasps  the  long-time  nature 
of  the  problem,  he  begins  to  realize 
that  the  reclamation  program  is 
designed  not  to  put  western  agri¬ 
cultural  products  into  competition 
with  eastern  but  simply  to  “Develop 
the  West”  —  to  put  happy  homes 
where  now  is  nothing  but  dry  land, 
to  open  potential  markets  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  It  is  a  continuation 
of  the  national  program  of  pushing 
back  the  frontiers.  It  is  sound  in 
that  it  involves  an  intelligent  attack 
at  conserving  natural  resources, 
whether  they  be  water  or  trees. 

Already  the  industrial  plants  be¬ 
ginning  to  spring  up  near  the  new 
sources  of  water  power  are  testimony 
to  the  vision  that  planned  them. 
Could  anyone  have  forseen  the 
tremendous  value  to  the  nation 
which  these  projects  have  become  in 
war  time  he  would  have  been  a 
prophet,  indeed.  Yet  that  these  pro¬ 
jects  are  still  somewhat  upon  the 
defensive,  in  spite  of  all  these  argu¬ 
ments,  is  shown  by  the  pains  taken 
to  explain  that  most  of  the  products 
produced  in  these  areas  will  not 
compete  with  eastern  agriculture, 
and  that  settlers  on  the  new  lands 
will  require  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  from  the  East.  And 
while  this  may  be  so,  it  is  not  quite 
so  convincing  as  the  broader  point 
of  view  of  national  development  and 
social  progress. 

By  this  time  the  road  has  covered 
75  miles  east  from  Wenatchee  across 
the  even  lava-plateau  of  central 
Washington,  and  the  famous  Grand 
Coulee  with  its  Dry  Falls  of  the 
Columbia  are  reached.  It  seems  that 
thousands  of  years  ago  the  vol¬ 
canic  Cascade  Mountain  region  to 
the  West  poured  out  prodigious  lava- 
floods  over  250,000  square  miles  to 
a  height  of  4,000  feet  in  places — the 
greatest  lava  flow  yet  discovered  on 
this  earth.  The  Columbia  River  was 
deflected  and  dammed  variously 
during  this  period  and  later  by  ice 
in  the  glacial  periods  that  followed. 
What  interests  us  especially  is  that 
at  one  time,  swollen  with  tremend¬ 
ous  glacial  water,  the  Columbia 
River  poured  southward  out  of  its 
course  over  this  lava-flow  to  cut  a 
great  gash  a  thousand  feet  deep,  50 
miles  long,  and  from  lVz  to  5  miles 
wide,  known  the  world  over  as  the 
Grand  Coulee  of  Washington. 

The  glacial  floods  sweeping 
through  this  channel  formed  the 
greatest  water  falls  of  all  ages,  which 
cut  back  during  an  estimated  6,000 
years  nearly  30  miles  to  the  old 
Columbia  River  Valley.  One  of  these 
falls,  the  famous  Dry  Falls  of  the 
Lower  Coulee,  stands  as  a  dry  cliff 
3V2  miles  wide  and  417  feet  high, 
over  which  at  one  time  flowed  water 
from  a  stream  50  to  300  feet  deep 
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to  match  a  hundred  Niagaras — left 
dry  by  the  retreating  waters  of 
glaciers  that  have  passed.  The 
Grand  Coulee,  then,  is  the  aban¬ 
doned  water  course  of  this  old 
glacial  torrent. 

Now  has  come  the  modern 
engineer  and  dammed  across  the 
present  Columbia  River  Canyon 
where  it  is  narrowed  to  a  mile  wide 
and  1,600  feet  deep  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  Grand  Coulee,  to  em- 
pound  a  man-made  lake  northward 
151  miles  long,  extending  all  the 
way  to  the  Canadian  Border  and 
whose  waters  will  irrigate  1,200,000 
acres  to  the  south  in  an  area  60 
miles  east  and  west  and  85  miles 
long  extending  from  Soap  Lake  to 
Pasco.  This  dam,  the  greatest 
masonry  structure  in  the  world,  is 
three  times  larger  than  the  greatest 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  It  con¬ 
tains  enough  concrete  to  build  two 
16-foot  highways  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  It  is  4,300  feet  long  at  the 
crest,  500  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
550  feet  high.  Its  power  output  wiM 
be  2,700,000  horsepo.wer,  1,940,000 
kilowatts — more  *than  equal  to  all 
the  combined  plants  at  Niagara 
Falls.  ’ 

Tremendous  pumps  will  raise  the 
water  and  pour  it  into  the  Grand 
Coulee,  where  it  will  be  dammed 
and  released  in  canals  to  the  arid 
lands  below  at  the  rate  of  about 
25,000  new  acres  each  year  for  the 
next  40  years.  Ten  additional  dams 
will  eventually  be  built  along  the 
Columbia  until  92  per  cent  of  the 
fall  of  the  river  will  be  utilized  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  Border  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  greatest 
potential  source  of  useful  energy 
among  the  rivers  of  America  will 
have  been  controlled.  All  in  all  it 
is  a  breath-taking  project,  with 
figures  that  make  Hollywood’s 
“supercolossal”  seem  inadequate.  It 
is  typical  of  the  Western  imagination 
that  deals  in  great  spaces  and  un¬ 
limited  horizons. 

As  the  returning  run  is  made  back 
to  Wenatchee,  up  through  Cashmere 
where  the  active  Chamber  of 
Commerce  maintains  a  roadside 
stand  at  which  to  give  apples  away 
freely  to  travelers,  up  over  scenic 
Blewett  Pass  through  yellowing 
larches,  rocks,  and  evergreens  to 
startle  frightened  deer,  tracked  by 
what  seems  to  be  most  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Wenatchee  and  Yakima, 
all  in  bright  red  hunting  hats,  and 


The  Dry  Falls  of  the  Columbia  which 
at  one  time  outdid  a  hundred 
Niagaras. 

so  down  into  the  Yakima  Valley 
to  the  south,  one  begins  to  sense 
what  it  is  that  makes  this  country 
great.  It  is  that  over  the  small 
provincial  outlooks  and  problems  in 
every  corner  of  the  country  that 
prefers  to  maintain  things  as  they 
are  without  change,  there  is  a  great 
national  urge  for  forward  move¬ 
ment  that  overshadows  and  sweeps 
away  the  smaller  viewpoints  and 
brings  about  great  progress  and 
magnificient  developments  that  are 
as  truly  great  and  as  magnificent  as 
the  Grand  Coulee  that  slashes  across 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the 
great  dam  at  its  head  that  bears  its 
name. 


Woodworking  For  Fun  —  By 
Armand  J.  La  Berge;  manual  Arts 
Press,  Peoria,  Ill.;  140  pages;  fully 
illustrated.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  useful  book,  giving 
full  details  •  and  specifications  for 
the  making  of  bird  houses,  campfire 
seats,  boxtraps,  speed  scooters,  push- 
mobiles,  motor  boats  to  run  with 
spring  or  rubber  power,  kites,  bows, 
arrows  and  bow  strings,  surface 
carving  for  book  ends,  etc.  Price 
$2.25.  For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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FREE! 


RSON’S 

ATALOG 


WRITE  TODAY! 


152  fascinating  pages  filled  with 
colored  illustrations  I  Vegetable 
planting  instructions  —  an  inval¬ 
uable  Flower  Seed  Selectorl  The 
most  complete  listing  of  seeds, 
plants  and  garden  equipment! 
ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  EARLY  THIS 
YEAR. 


" Everything  for  the  Garden” 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

DEPT.  30 F,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


For  better  crops,  bigger 
yields  try  GROWMORE 
Selected  and  Adapted  Seeds  — 
famous  for  QUALITY  since 
1895.  We  offer  only  the  best, 
hardy.  Northern  grown  alfalfas, 
clovers,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
pasture  mixtures,  special  grass* 
es,  etc. — approved,  recommended 
varieties — all  tested,  tried  and 
true  to  name.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  GROWMORE  repre¬ 
sentative. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

41  Spencer  St.,  Roche  tier,  N.  V. 


FINESTI 

SEEDS 

FOR  47  YEARS 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


GRANDMOTHER'S 

o  L  0  -  ros  HI  ON  E  D 

JM^OARPEN 


OF  EASY  GROWING  FLOWER! 

Marvelous  mixture  of  hardy,  all 
\  season  blooming  varieties.  19  kinds 
1  everything  from  Asters  to  Zinnias 
Seed  enough  to  plant  3  x  15  ft.  bed 
Big  $1.00  value  for  only  10c  post 
.  paid.  Also  my  1942  Seed  &  Nurserj 
Catalog;  America’s  Largest,  650  illus 

,  trations,  60  in  color;  with  words  of  fa 
>  mous  song,  “Old  Fashioned  Garden.’ 
Send  lOe  to  cover  postage  and  packing 
CATALOG  FREE.  500,000  customers  sav< 
money  annually  buying  seeds  and  nurserj 
items  from  me,  a  Seed  and  Plant  Grower 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN 

BOX  428  ROCKFORD,  ILL.  Established  1STI 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  BEATS  THEM 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  ns  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price,  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will 
send  a  trial  packet  of  this  Tomato,  also 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes,  graceful 
garden  Pinks  and  Giant  Zinnias,  .is; 
CDCC  ah  for  10c:  in  Canada,  20c. 

Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of 
bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants.  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  Rare  Premiums  fn  each  catalog. 

J-  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  St  a.  12,  Randolph,  WIs? 


ALL! 


- FREE - 

1942  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Go. 


SEEDS 


Write  for  free  “Garden  Guide’* 
or  "Com  Manual”  and  name 
nearest  dealer.  “Page”  only  Quality 
Seeds  and  “Suc-seed”  with  Page's  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  “Pa-Se-Co” 
Brand  Seed  Corn,  Jap.  Millet  and  other 
Field  Seeds  or  Packet  Seeds.  “At  Your 
Service  Since  1896”.  The  Page  Seed  Co., 
P.  O.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  New  York 


-FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG— 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa. 


20th.  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER  $1.00  PREPAID 

100  medium  size  and  100  Gladiolus  Bulblets.  All 
_.  Colors.  Big  Value.  1942  Price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS.  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Ruralisms 

Old-Fashioned  House  Plants.  — 
One  sometimes  hears  recollections  of 
old  country  homes  where  the  mother 
was  famous  for  her  house  plants, 
and  where  the  gay  window  garden 
in  Winter  was  like  a  miniature 
greenhouse.  There  is  no  question 
that  such  stories  have  a  real  basis, 
for  it  is  really  astonishing  what  a 
flower-loving  woman  can  grow  when 
she  tries.  Such  plants  were  usually 
grown  in  the  south  window  of  a 
large  kitchen  that  was  also  a  living- 
room,  and  though  there  was  no 
central  heating  a  capacious  range 
kept  the  room  warm,  while  the  do¬ 
mestic  work  contributed  to  a  moist 
atmosphere.  While  there  was  usually 
a  decided  drop  in  temperature  at 
night,  the  plants  were  given  some 
protection  when  needed,  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  greenhouse  authori¬ 
ties  always  prescribe  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  during  night.  In  other 
words,  such  a  room  more  nearly 
approached  greenhouse  conditions 
than  our  dry  rooms  with  central 
heating.  Some  of  the  plants  thus 
grown  are  almost  out  of  cultivation 
now,  because  commercial  growers 
cannot  afford  to  grow  plants  for 
which  there  is  only  a  limited  de¬ 
mand,  while  others  have  remained 
in  favor,  or  have  come  back  after  a 
period  of  neglect.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  some  little-known  varieties  of 
Begonia  have  been  preserved  in  this 
way,  for  these  plants  have  always 
been  a  favorite  for  the  window 
garden,  and  some  very  striking 
forms  have  been  passed  on  by 
means  of  cuttings,  from  one  window 
garden  to  another. 

The  Gold  Dust  Tree,  —  A  beauti¬ 
ful  shrub,  too  tender  for  our  locality, 
is  the  gold  dust  tree,  one  of  the 
variegated  forms  of  Aucuba  Jap- 
onica.  We  must  admit  that  Japan  is 
fortunate  in  its  endless  list  of  orna¬ 
mental  plants,  even  though  we  have 
no  reason  -at  present  to  view  the 
human  population  with  favor.  One 
of  our  correspondents  recently  sent 
us  a  leaf  of  the  above  named  Aucuba 
for  identification.  This  form,  de¬ 
scribed  by  botanists  as  Aucuba 
Japonica  variegata  maculata,  has 
irregular  flecks  of  bright  yellow 
scattered  over  its  shining  bright 
green  leaves;  another  variegated 
form  has  a  large  golden  blotch  in 
the  center  of  the  leaf.  The  plain 
form,  without  variegation,  is  hand¬ 
some,  as  the  leaves  are  large  and 
glossy,  of  a  lively  green;  the  fruit  is 
a  large  red  berry,  but  as  the  flowers 
are  imperfect,  fruiting  depends  on 
opportunities  for  pollination.  This 
shrub  is  hardy  at  Washington,  and 
there  may  be  individual  specimens 
that  have  proved  hardy  north  of 
this  area,  but  around  New  York  it  is 
usually  seen  in  tubs  or  urns  during 
the  Summer,  being  kept  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  Winter.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Dogwood  Family, 
though  very  distinct  in  appearance 
from  our  familiar  native  species. 

New  Annuals.  —  We  are  always 
interested  in  the  new  annuals 
chosen  each  season  in  the  All- 
America  flower  selections.  This  year 
all  the  varieties  chosen  as  the  most 
outstanding  are  of  American  origin, 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we 
consider  the  difficulties  of  horti¬ 
culturists  in  foreign  countries.  We 
are  interested  to  note  among  these 
novelties  an  improved  variety  of  the 
old-fashioned  Cleome,  commonly 
called  spider  plant  or  spider  flower, 
this  name  having  reference  to  the 
long  thread-like  stamens.  The  new 
variety,  Pink  Queen,  has  flowers  of 
a  clear  salmon  pink  which,  as  they 
age,  turn  white,  contrasting  with  the 
fresh  pink.  The  old  type  has  rosy 
purple  flowers,  but  there  is  also  a 
white  form.  This  plant  grows  about 
four  feet  tall  and  is  quite  bushy,  so 
that  the  seedlings  should  be  thinned 
out  to  about  two  feet  apart.  It 
grows  well  in  sandy  soil,  forming 
a  good  background  for  other  annu¬ 
als,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  to  form 
a  Summer  hedge  or  dividing  line. 
This  plant  used  to  be  a  great  favo¬ 
rite  in  old-fashioned  country  gar¬ 
dens.  The  color  of  Pink  Queen  will 
harmonize  better  with  the  mixed 
border  than  the  rather  assertive  tint 
of  the  old  type.  Seed  sown  outside 
in  early  May  will  soon  germinate. 
The  original  form  self  sows  quite 
readily,  and  thus  spreads  rapidly, 
but  this  may  be  prevented  by  pick¬ 


ing  the  seed  pods  before  they  ripen. 

These  All-American  selections  are 
tested  in  a  number  of  different  cli¬ 
matic  zones  of  the  United  States  and 
Southern  Canada  and  the  trials  are 
so  carefully  and  impartially  con¬ 
ducted  that  any  plant  receiving 
honors  must  show  merits  that  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  other  of  the  same 
class.  This  year  no  gold  medal  has 
been  awarded,  but  three  were  award¬ 
ed  silver  medals,  these  three  being 
Cleome  Pink  Queen,  morning-glory 
Pearly  Gates,  and  Cosmos  Yellow 
Flare.  The  morning-glory  has  large 
flowers  of  lustrous  white  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  excellent  companion 
for  Heavenly  Blue,  that  charming 
morning-glory  that  is  such  an  im¬ 
provement  on  the  old-fashioned 
blues.  If  one  wishes  to  show  our 
national  colors  on  a  patriotic  trellis 
a  combination  of  Scarlett  O’Hara, 
Pearly  Gates  and  Heavenly  Blue  will 
be  wonderfully  effective.  Morning- 
glories  like  a  moderately  rich  soil, 
where  seed  may  be  sown  as  soon 
as  danger  of  frost  is  over;  the  outer 
covering  of  the  seed  is  very  hard, 
so  that  it  is  wise  either  to  soak  it 
over  night  before  planting,  or' to  file 
a  little  notch  in  the  horny  shell, 
as  one  does  with  Canna  seeds.  With¬ 
out  this  precaution  germination  is 
likely  to  be  slow,  or  may  fail  en¬ 
tirely. 

The  yellow  Cosmos  that  is  the 
third  silver  medal  winner,  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  clear  bright  yellow.  We 
have  grown  its  companion  Orange 
Flare,  a  previous  prize  winner,  and 
think  the  two  varieties  would  make 
a  fine  show  in  combination.  We 
have  depended  in  the  past  upon 
Zinnias  and  marigolds  for  the  yellow 
and  orange  tones  in  our  garden. 

A  new  marigold  that  received  a 
bronze  medal  is  Golden  Bedder,  a 
dwarf  sort  that  is  said,  to  bloom 
earlier  than  any  other,  the  flowers 
resembling  Chrysanthemums.  Like 
other  low-growing  marigolds  this 
should  be  given  space,  so  that  it 
forms  a  compact  mound.  Early 
blooming  marigolds  are  a  great  help 
in  providing  garden  color.  We  like 
all  the  newer  sorts,  but  still  prefer 
the  old-fashioned  bitter  odor. 

There  is  a  new  Zinnia  among  the 
prize-winners  that  impresses  us 
very  much;  it  is  called  Royal  Purple, 
and  is  said  to  be  just  that  color.  It 
belongs  to  the  giant  Dahlia-flowered 
class,  is  described  as  being  very  free 
blooming,  and  grows  about  three 
feet  tall.  It  would  certainly  stand 
out  among  paler  flowers,  just  as  the 
Gladiolus  Pelegrina  does.  We  care 
less  for  the  pale  Zinnias  than  we 
used  to;  some  of  the  pastel  shades 
are  too  washed  out,  and  too  likely 
to  assume  a  greenish  cast  if  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  entirely  favorable. 
For  this  reason  we  like  to  buy  seed 
in  separate  colors,  rather  than 
mixtures.  E.  T.  Royle 


Country  Life  Program  at 
Farmingdale 

Demonstrations  and  exhibits  fea¬ 
turing  new  agricultural  develop¬ 
ments  and  practices  will  mark  the 
Country  Life  Program  of  the  State 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island,  February  25-28. 
Farmers,  gardeners  and  home  own¬ 
ers  are  bound  to  find  many  events 
of  interest  and  value  in  this,  the 
23rd  annual  program.  Current  de¬ 
velopments  in  crop  and  animal 
production,  gardens  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  home  grounds  will  be 
presented. 

The  selection  and  care  of  house 
plants,  soil  testing  and  consultation 
service,  food  and  shelter  plantings 
for  game  conservation,  and  controls 
of  vegetable  and  fruit  pests  will  be 
demonstrated  by  the  horticultural 
department.  The  rural  engineering 
department  will  show  current  de¬ 
velopment  in  farm  and  field  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tractors.  Practical 
demonstrations  of  machinery  and 
automotive  repair  will  be  carried  on 
during  the  program. 

Other  special  events  include  the 
annual  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show, 
and  the  student  contest  in  fitting  and 
showing  of  cattle  and  horses.  The 
review  of  old-time  rural  life,  with 
farm  and  household  equipment  of 
long  ago  times  in  America,  will  be 
a  feature. 


NOW  READY 
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VARIETIES  TESTED 
FOR  THIS  CLIMATE 

Actual  growing  tests,  conduct* 
ed  continuously  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  plus  39  years  ex¬ 
perience,  guide  Woodruff  in 
Selecting  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
this  region. 

This  new,  56-page,  illustrated 
Catalog  describes  the  latest,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite,  Wood¬ 
ruff  offerings.  For  dependable, 
climate-tested  seed,  order  from 
Woodruff.  The  demand  for  s£ed 
is  abnormal.  Better  write  for 
catalog  today. 


F.H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc. 


MILFORD 


CONN. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC.  Dept.  Y3,  Millord,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  1942  catalog,  fully 
illustrating  your  comprehensive,  but  care¬ 
fully  selected,  varieties  of  vegetable  seed. 


Name _ 

Address.. 
State . 


More  vegetable  gardens 
will  be  planted  this  spring; 
our  Country  urges  it.  Here 
are  ten  of  Burpee’s  best 
vegetablesataspecial  price 
—cut  out  and  mail  today: 

□  Beet,  Good-For-AU 

□  Carrot,  Goldinhart 

□  Cucumber,  Black  Diamond 

_]  Cabbage,  Charleston  Wakefield 

□  Turnip,  Purple  Top  White  Globe 

□  Squash.  Giant  Straightneck 

□  Onion,  Southport  Yellow  Globe 

□  Lettuce.  Grand  Rapids 

□  Radish,  Scarlet  Globe 

□  Tomato.  Mar  globe 
ALL  lO  PACKETS  FOR  25c 

■  591  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


f~l  Enclosed  is  10c.  Send  3  Pkts.  Seeds  marked  above. 
[~1  Enclosed  is  25c.  Send  all  10  Pkts.  Veg.  Seeds. 


Mam 


Address . 


PI  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

. . ■  mm  mw-mm+S 


OLMES*  Gahdeft  $oo£ 

Vegetables  a  r  e  (j 


Vital  for  Vic¬ 

tory  !  Flowers  help 
Morale!  You  can  Get  in  step! 
This  65  page  book  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  hints  is  just 

what  you  need.  Send  today  1 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY 
DEPT.  C  -  CANTON.  OHIO 


AifAViunm 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  Infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  moat  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorset t,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 


Raynor  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lakes  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller's  Free 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

AY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  —  *  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big.  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-22,  Allen.  Md. 
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Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Meet 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association 
took  place  on  January  7,  8  and  9,  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  This  was 
part  of  the  general  Union  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meetings  of  Massachusetts. 
Walter  E.  Piper  of  the  State  depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  gave  a  resume 
of  the  present  and  probable  future 
apple  market  situation.  A  rather 
optimistic  note  was  manifest. 

M.  Clifford  Townsend,  former 
Governor  of  Indiana  and  now  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  discussed  far¬ 
mers  and  defense.  Cooperation  of 
all  farmers  in  the  defense  effort  of 
the  country  is  vital  and  some  short¬ 
ages  in  farm  equipment  and  supplies 
will  undoubtedly  be  felt.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Gould,  in  charge  of  apiary  inspection 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  gave  a 
talk  on  the  relationship  of  bees  to 
pollination.  “You  can’t  pollinate  an 
orchard  with  hives.”  The  bees  in 
the  hive  are  the  determining  factor 
in  the  success  of  pollination.  Honey 
bees  begin  to  fly  at  45  degrees  and, 
though  they  have  fairly  good  flight 
at  50  degrees,  their  maximum  flight 
is  at  temperatures  around  70  degrees. 
This  is  during  sunny  weather.  On 
cloudy  days  flight  is  severely  limited 
at  temperatures  even  as  high  as  60 
degrees.  A  25-mile  wind  almost  stops 
bee  flight.  Bees  from  strong  colonies 
will  fly  at  lower  temperatures,  earlier 
in  the  morning  and  later  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  than  those  from  weak  colonies. 
Hence  the  worth  of  a  colony  or  the 
price  a  grower  should  pay  for  rental 
should  be  based  on  its  strength. 
Usually  four  to  six  frames  of  brood 
means  a  weak  colony,  seven  to  nine 
a  strong  colony  and  above  ten  a  very 
strong  colony.  An  interesting  point  in 
regard  to  the  poisoning  of  bees  was 
brought  out.  The  most  serious  factor 
is  the  gathering  of  moisture  by  the 
bees  from  poisoned  leaves  and  gress. 
Arsenicals  are  more  serious  than 
sulphur. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Whitcome,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College,  gave  in  detail 
the  life  history,  peculiarities  and  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  codling  moth.  Al¬ 


Grow 


though  some  growers  are  concerned 
over  the  codling  moth  menace,  Dr. 
Whitcomb  stressed  the  fact  that  it 
is  still  a  minor  pest  in  Massachusetts 
and  much  less  of  a  problem  here  than 
in  many  other  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  is  only  one  complete  gen¬ 
eration,  with  a  partial  one  annually 
here,  and  the  climate  more  or  less 
keeps  this  pest  in  check.  Recept 
build-up  in  individual  orchards  has 
been  due  principally  to  particular 
measures  on  each  farm,  such  as  a 
change  from  arsenicals,  reduced  or 
less  effective  spraying,  and  the  use 
of  low  arsenic  dusts.  Sometimes  the 
nearness  of  cider  mills  and  by-prod¬ 
ucts  plants  may  be.  a  factor.  Dr. 
Whitcomb  emphasized  that  the  calyx 
spray  should  always  be  applied  and, 
contrary  to  the  general  notion,  this 
spray  can  be  put  on  up  to  eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  petals  fall.  In¬ 
verted  or  dynamite  sprays  are  prom¬ 
ising,  but  are  not  yet  recommended 
for  Massachusetts.  Gallonage  per 
tree  is  always  important.  Fixed 
nicotine  has  been  found  effective  for 
late  cbdling  moth  control.  Use  of 
bait  pails  to  determine  moth  activity 
should  be  more  general.  Chemically 
treated  bands  are  a  useful  adjunct 
to  spraying.  When  these  bands  are 
used,  loose  bark  must  be  scraped  off 
the  trunk  and  large  limbs. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Batjer  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  a  resume  of  recent  findings 
relative  to  hormone  sprays.  He  said 
that  probably  a  large  number  of 
factors  operate  in  determining  the 
successful  use  of  these  special  sprays 
to  control  pre-harvest  drop.  Two 
years  of  commercial  results  have 
shown  that  they  are  probably  most 
profitable  on  some  early  varieties, 
particularly  Williams.  With  growers 
of  this  variety,  hormone  spraying  is 
a  standard  practice.  Other  varieties 
responding  well  to  applications  of 
these  sprays  include  Duchess,  early 
McIntosh,  Delicious  and  Stayman. 
He  said  that  McIntosh  was  a  special 
case.  Probably  the  greatest  benefits 
with  this  variety  have  occurred  in 
western  New  York  where  hormone 


Seedlings  for 


spraying  is  now  rather  general.  The 
most  important  factor  for  success, 
especially  with  McIntosh,  is  timing 
of  application.  One  criterion  of  when 
to  apply  is  when  10  to  15  or  20  good 
apples  drop  in  a  24-hour  period.  He 
emphasized  that  full-strength  sprays 
are  best  and  that  thorough  coverage 
is  essential.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  better  results  are  secured  when 
applications  are  made  at  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  i.e.,  above  70  degrees  F. 

John  Chandler  spoke  in  behalf  of 
the  New  York-New  England  Apple 
Institute  and  gave  a  favorable  report. 
He  said  that  it  was  hoped  that  100 
per  cent  grower  cooperation  could 
be  had  to  keep  the  Institute  func¬ 
tioning  properly  during  the  war 
period. 

Dr.  J.  "M.  Hamilton,  Chief  in  Re¬ 
search  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station,  discussed  the  disease  situa¬ 
tion.  Among  many  points  brought 
out  in  his  talk  were  the  following. 
A  light  carry-over  of  scab  makes  a 
spray  program  easier.  Higher  sul¬ 
phur  concentrations  were  more  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  result  of  the  redistribution 
factor.  In  general  the  smaller  par¬ 
ticle  size  in  sulphurs,  the  better  the 
fungicidal  control,  especially  at  the 
lower  concentrations.  The  use  of  one 
pound  of  lime  with  sulphurs  in¬ 
creased  the  fungicidal  effect  through 
floculation  which  brings  about  quick 
setting.  With  wettable  sulphurs,  aging 
sometimes  increased  effectiveness. 
Vegetable  oil  was  better  than  mineral 
oil  as  a  sticker,  because  the  latter 
often  masked  the  action  of  sulphur. 
He  spoke  about  a  very  effective  new 
organic  material  particularly  useful 
in  rust  control,  Ferric  dimethlydi- 
thiocarbamate. 

An  interesting  discussion  centered 
around  a  collection  of  packages  of 
apples  bought  in  the  market  and 
graded  by  an  inspector.  Some  of  the 
packs  did  not  meet  the  grade  re¬ 
quirements.  Louis  A.  Webster,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Markets,  gave 
a  very  enlightening  discussion  of  this 
demonstration.  A  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion  on  grades  and  grading  lead 
by  Dr.  R.  A.  VanMeter  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  State  College  concluded 
the  sessions.  This  proved  to  be  one  of 
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the  most  lively  and  interesting  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  entire  meeting.  The 
concensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
United  States  grades  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  more  although  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  grades  should  not  be  dis¬ 
continued.  Maintaining  a  status  quo, 
in  the  Massachusetts  grading  law, 
during  this  uncertain  period,  was  a 
keynote  of  the  discussion. 

Dr.  R.  A.  VanMeter  of  Amherst 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Association. 

LAWRENCE  SOUTHWICK. 


Winter  Birds 

I  have  read  your  article  on 
“Winter  Birds”  and  am  very  glad 
to  see  there  are  people  who  really 
think  about  our  feathered  friends  in 
the  Winter,  when  both  food  and 
water  are  short  for  them. 

Yes,  I  know  how  the  birds  like 
to  take  a  bath  in  the  Winter  if  they 
are  able  to  find  a  suitable  place 
to  do  so.  I,  myself  have  a  bird  bath 
with  running  water  the  year  around. 
I  do  not  like  to  hurt  anybody’s  feel¬ 
ing  but  I  would  like  to  tell  my  ex¬ 
perience  about  birds  winter  bathing. 
When  the  weather  is  very  cold  the 
running  or  heated  water  is  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  air  and 
naturally  the  birds  feel  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  and  like  to  enjoy 
it.  But  I  have  seen  birds  come  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  cold  air 
their  feathers  immediately  froze  to 
ice.  They  were  unable  to  fly  and 
were  an  easy  prey  for  cats. 

So  now  when  the  cold  weather 
comes,  I  always  put  boards  over 
the  bird  bath  leaving  only  drink¬ 
ing  places  for  them.  I  do  believe  it 
is  to  their  own  good  even  if  they 
do  not  know  it.  a.  f 


Crabapple  Information 

What  is  the  best  commercial  crab- 
apple  for  jelly  purposes?  What  will 
be  the  yield  of  a  fully  developed 
tree?  Is  there  any  useful  crab-apple 
that  is  annual  bearing? 

Pennsylvania  m.  l. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  had  practical  experience 
with  crabapples. 


Left :  Fill  seed  flat  with  two  or  three  inches  of  light  soil;  one  part  sharp 
sand,  one  part  leaf  mold,  one  part  garden  loam.  Right:  Smooth  soil  out 

with  a  stick  or  plant  tag. 


Your  1942  Garden 


Why  not  get  a  running  jump  on  Spring  this  year  by  starting  seeds 
early  inside  your  home?  Hundreds  of  fine  husky  vegetable  and  flower 
seedlings  can  be  raised  in  a  few  shallow  seed  flats,  boxes,  or  bulb  pans. 

Use  soil  that  is  clean  and  free  from  decayed  vegetation  which  mighi 
cause  damping  off”— a  fungus  disease  that  is  fatal  to  seedlings  and 
spreads  quickly  throughout  a  whole  seed  flat,  once  it  starts. 

Leaf  mold  from  the  woods,  rich  soil  from  the  garden,  and  clean  sharp 
sand  m  equal  proportions  make  a  good  soil  for  growingTDo  not  add  fertil¬ 
izer — it  is  not  a  help  in  the  germination  of  seeds. 

Water  carefully  by  setting  the  flat  or  box  in  a  large  pan  .containing 
about  an  inch  of  water.  This  is  safer  than  surface  watering  which  may  be 
uneven  and  wash  the  seeds  away. 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  with  the  second  watering  which  is 
usually  needed  after  the  seeds  have  come  up.  It  is  at  this  period  thai 
most  seedlings  are  lost  or  killed. 

The  procedure  for  planting  is  shown  in  the  photographs.  Keep  ir 
temperature  about  65  to  70  degrees.  Cover  with  glass,  newspaper  oi 
burlap  to  prevent  sudden  changes  in  temperature  until  growth  starts 
then  remove  covering. 

After  true  leaves'  appear,  transplant  tiny  seedlings  to  another  flai 
about  one  inch  apart  in  clear  rich  soil.  e.  d.  c. 


Press  soil  firm  with  a  small  wooden  Sift  %  inch  of  clean  sand  on  top.  Mark  off  rows  like  this  or  sow  Do  not  waste  seeds;  sow  them  thinly, 
block.  ~  seeds  broadcast. 


Photos  —  Ernest  Chabot,  Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Mark  each  variety  with  a  tag.  First  Sift  light  covering  of  soil  on  seeds;  Press  the  seeds  down  firmly,  but  not  A  fine  looking  flat  full  of  husky 
shoots  are  hard  to  identify,  about  once  or  twice  seed  thickness.  too  hard,  with  a  small  block.  plants  ready  to  set  out  in  the  garden. 
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Muskmelons  at 

The  growing  of  quality  musk¬ 
melons  is  largely  a  matter  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  Our  problem  is  to  grow  and 
keep  healthy  the  vines  until  the  end 
of  the  harvest.  There  must  be  con¬ 
stant  watchfulness  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  keep  out  diseases  lurking  in 
seed  and  frame  and  field.  Once  your 
soil  is  infected,  it  should  not  again 
be  used  for  melons  for  at  least  three 
years — better  five.  Even  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  plot,  through  birds  and  dogs  and 
cultivation,  may  readily  become  in¬ 
fected. 

The  seed  may  be  the  most  vital 
source  of  infection.  Cut  open  a  dis¬ 
eased  melon — just  a  little  rot  spot 
on  side  or  end.  Slice  through  this 
spot;  the  first  period  of  infection 
may  show  only  on  the  surface  or 
extend  possibly  a  half  inch  into  the 
flesh.  But  another  day’s  time  will 
show  the  pinkish,  sunken  mass 
grown  through  into  the  seed  cavity, 
and  from  the  lacy  integuments  mak¬ 
ing  direct  connection  with  the  seed. 
One  may  be  ever  so  alert  in  seed 
saving  to  discard  any  suspects,  but  it 
requires  only  one  diseased  fruit — one 
tiny,  cancerous  spot  to  a  barrel  of 
fermenting  seed — to  infect  the  en¬ 
tire  mass. 

Along  with  the  fusariums,  there 
is  carried  on  the  seed  anthracnose 
and  several  of  the  leaf  diseases.  We 
now  treat  all  melon  seeds,  several 
days  before  planting,  with  corrosive 
sublimate— dissolving  one  ounce  of 
the  deadly  poison,  in  7  Vz  gallons  of 
water  in  a  stone  jar  (it  will  corrode 
metal)  and  immersing  the  varieties 
of  seed,  tied  very  loosely  in  light, 
cotton  bags;  carefully  labeled,  in  the 
solution  for  five  minutes — watch 
time.  Stir  the  bag's,  to  get  the  seed 
well  moistened,  and  spread  the  bags 
on  a  screen  under  a  tap  of  running 
water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes, 
turning  occasionally.  After  thorough 
drying,  dust  with  red  copper  oxide 
as  a  protection  against  damping  off 
by  shaking  the  loose  seed  in  a  can. 
Each  solution  should  be  used  for 
one  treatment  only. 

For  a  melon  soil  we  like  a  well- 
drained,  sandy  or  gravely  loam,  on 
which  a  heavy  rain  will  not  stand  for 
a  period  of  time.  It  should  slope  to 
south  or  west  and  may  be  protected 
on  the  north  by  a  timber  belt.  Trees 
should  not  shade  it  on  the  east,  where 
long-lying  morning  dews  may  bring 
on  leaf  disease.  This  type  soil  is 
likely  to  be  poor  in  fertility  and 
may  be  sour.  Enough  lime  is  broad¬ 
cast  to  make  a  ph.  test  of  5.5  to  6.5, 
or  medium.  If  you  have  any  doubts, 
have  a  soil  test  made,  as  melons  are 
very  sensitive  to  an  acid  condition. 
If  coarse  manure  is  available,  it  may 
be  broadcast  at  this,,  time  or  early 
spring.  Rotted  manure  should  be 
worked  in  just  before  planting  time. 


Showing  the  “snap  handle ”  on 
picking  basket 


We  do  not  like  to  place  it  just  be¬ 
neath  the  hill  as  it  may  be  too  drying 
and  tends  to  restrict  the  root  growth 
to  a  limited  area. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  to  be  used 
depends  on  previous  soil  treatment 
and  fertility,  but  on  sandy  soils 
chemicals  get  away  quickly  beyond 
the  depth  of  root  feeding,  and  the 
desired  amount  may  best  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  several  applications.  Under 
certain  conditions,  we  bed  300  to  400 
pounds  of  standard  analysis  a  week 
or  so  before  planting  time  under  the 
row  and  firm  by  rolling;  then  open 
up  and  bed  again  at  seeding  time. 
This  plan  to  furnish  quick  feeding. 
Another  like  application  is  given 


Walberta  Farm 

and  cultivated  in  just  before  the 
plants  begin  to  run. 

We  plant  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  grow  corn.  A 
two-way  plow  may  be  used  to  throw 
out  furrows,  always  to  the  north  on 
east  and  west  rows,  and  the  seed 
planted  half-way  down  on  this 
southern  exposure.  This  only  if  soil 
washing  may  be  avoided.  Hotcaps 
may  be  used  on  this  slope  or  on  level 
ground,  in  which  case  the  seed  must 
be  planted  rather  deeply  in  moist 
soil,  or  sprouted  beforehand;  other¬ 
wise  they  may  fail  to  come  up.  An 
ordinary  rain  does  not  moisten  the 
soil  far  beneath  the  cap  and  we  are 
very  likely  to  find  many  unsprouted 
hills  when  ready  to  split  or-  remove 
the  protection. 

We  like  to  string  the  seeds  in  a 
row,  rather  than  dropping  them  all 
in  a  bunch.  With  seed  planted  in  a 
line,  all  of  the  seedlings  have  an 
even  chance.  They  do  not  become 
drawn  or  “leggy”  as  in  a  crowded 
hill;  the  striped  bugs  have  not  so 
much  lurking  place,  and  at  thinning 
time  it  is  much  easier  to  pick  out 
the  one  or  two  strongest  plants. 
Whether  to  leave  one  or  two  plants 
to  each  hill  depends  on  variety  and 
market  and  distance  between  hills. 
If  a  variety  has  uniform  size  bred  in 
it  and  will  not  run  too  large,  we 
plant  fairly  close  and  thin  to  a  single 
plant.  Otherwise,  we  leave  two  plants 
to  hold  the  size  sixteen  or  twenty 
to  the  heaping  bushel. 

Now  we  come  to  another  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  game — the  growing  of 
frame  melons.  By  this  means  we  can 
hasten  the  ripening  season  by  two 
or  three  weeks.  We  begin  operations 
the  middle  of  the  summer  before — • 
bringing  in  some  old  woods  dirt  or 
a  heavy  sod  that  has  been  lying  out 
for  years,  for  a  humus  supply.  Be 
sure  you  are  not  bringing  in  any 
mosaic  hosts — milk  weed,  ground 
cherry,  wild  cucumber  or  catnip, 
which  may  be  growing  near.  With 
this  humus-filled  soil,  if  too  heavy, 
mix  some  sand  and,  if  sour,  some 
lime  to  sweeten,  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  fertilizer  not  too  high  in 
nitrogen.  Wet  down  and  turn  over 
two  or  three  times  before  winter, 
that  it  may  be  of  even  texture. 

In  Spring,  about  six  weeks  before 
you  would  consider  it  safe  to  plant 
melon  seed  in  the  open,  prepare  your 
cold  frames  for  seeding.  Once  the 
plants  are  up,  we  hold  them  about 
as  cool  as  considered  safe,  to  keep 
them  dark  green,  stocky  and  spread 
out  close  to  the  soil.  We  use  the  4x4- 
inch  veneer  bands,  without  bottom. 
These  bands  are  placed  in  exact 
rows  in  the  frame,  using  a  “follow¬ 
up”  board  every  six  rows  while  fill¬ 
ing.  With  the  bands  placed,  the 
potting  soil  is  filled  just  to  the  top 
level  of  the  box  and  tamped  down 
firmly  with  a  handled  block  slightly 
smaller  than  each  square.  This  makes 
for  even  settling,  and  the  soil  holds 
together  better  when  ready  for  re¬ 
moval.  After  a  heavy  wetting  with 
hot  water,  we  again  fill  to  the  top 
level,  sprinkle  again  with  hot  water 
and  put  on  the  sash.  Run  the  tem¬ 
perature  as  high  as  possible  for  three 
or  four  days. 

On  a  warm,  still  day,  distribute 
four  or  five  seeds  to  each  box — not 
too  close  together  and  yet  not  near 
the  edge  of  the  square  or  there  will 
be  trouble  at  time  of  setting.  The 
soil  has  settled  away  possibly  a  third 
to  a  half-inch,  and  after  the  seeds 
are  scattered  they  should  be  covered 
a  little  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
box  with  sharp  sand  in  which  there 
is  no  weed  seed.  Keep  the  sash 
closed  tightly;  it  will  not  matter  if 
the  temperature  goes  to  130  or 
higher.  The  object  is  to  get  the  seed 
up  quickly  and  evenly,  that  they 
may  be  all  ventilated  and  hardened 
alike. 

Sometimes  we  have  a  cold  or 
cloudy  week  immediately  after  plant¬ 
ing  and  we  are  compelled  to  turn 
on  electric  heat  for  prompt  germina¬ 
tion.  We  mount  four  25- watt  bulbs 
on  each  crossbar,  but  usually  discon¬ 
nect  every  other  bar  unless  it  is  an 
extremely  cold  night.  We  may  then, 
for  additional  protection  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  heat  radiation,  unroll  over  the 
glass  a  six-food  width  of  paper. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show,  begins 
the  process  of  hardening.  A  few 
hours  of  closed  sash  on  a  bright  day 
and  we  have  a  “leggy”  plant,  which 
for  our  purpose  is  almost  useless.  We 


want  a  short,  sturdy  top,  with  roots 
lacing  the  soil  together,  yet  not  pot- 
bound.  At  about  three  weeks,  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  down  to 
three  for  each  square,  and  a  few 
days  later  to  two,  using  a  knife  or 
small  shears  in  cutting  off  the  un¬ 
wanted  plants. 

For  the  little,  black  flea  beetle,  or 
early  striped  bugs,  close  the  sash  and 
dust  with  rotenone  or  pyrethrum — 
better  yet,  a  90-10%  mixture  of  the 


Some  of  the  frames  for  6,000 
squares.  Note  bulbs  on  cross  bars 
above  plants. 


two.  Both  Pyrocide  and  Aphicide 
have  about  those  compositions.  The 
best  time  for  dusting  is  a  half  hour 
or  so  before  stripping  off  the  sash  in 
the  morning,  provided  the  plants  do 
not  show  condensed  moisture  — 
otherwise,  ventilate  a  while  before¬ 
hand. 

In  moving,  we  take  out  an  end 
plank  of  the  frame,  back  a  light 
truck  as  close  as  convenient  and, 
with  a  five-tine  D-handle  fork,  lift 
out  a  four-square  load,  sliding  it 
directly  into  place  in  the  bottom  of 
the  truck.  After  this  body  is  filled, 
a  second,  temporary  deck  quite  a 
bit  wider  than  the  bottom  is  installed 
and  loaded.  Two  trucks  make  about 
690  squares  ready  for  the  field.  The 
trenches  are  plowed  deeply  enough 
to  bring  the  plant  block  just  even 
with  the  general  level.  The  usual 
tendency  is  to  set  too  shallow,  which 
results  later  in  breaking  of  the  soil 
block  in  cultivating.  Two  men  set 
the  boxes  down  in  the  trenches  at 
the  intersection  of  check  marks 
which  were  made  across  the  field 
ahead  of  the  new-made  furrows; 
while  two  other  helpers  remove  the 
boxes  by  slitting  down  one  corner  of 
the  veneer  with  a  sharp  knife.  They 
draw  the  soil  up  around  the  block 
but  leave  a  slight  depression,  into 
which  is  poured  a  quart  of  nutrient 
solution  to  settle  the  block  in  the 
surrounding  soil.  A  final  follow-up 
•with  the  hoe  draws  the  earth,  high 
and  carefully,  around  the  plant  stem 
so  that  it  may  not  be  whipped  with 
the  wind. 

The  starter  solution  should  be 
made  up  of  quickly-soluble  mate¬ 
rials;  otherwise  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  may  be  left  in  the 
strainer  bag,  which  hung  immersed 
in  the  barrel  overnight,  and  you  will 
have  an  out-of-balance  starter.  The 
phosphate  had  best  be  in  powder 
form  and  nitrate  of  soda  may  make 
the  nitrogen  content.  If  dry  fer¬ 
tilizer  has  already  been  placed  under 
or  alongside  the  row,  from  two  to 
four  pounds  of  the  chemicals  may 
be  used  to  the  barrel  of  water,  and 
even  double  this  strength  may  safely 
be  employed.  Walter  A.  Withrow 


Horticultural  Society  Elects 

Bruce  P.  J ones  of  Halit  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Rochester.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  elected  included  Theodore  E. 
Cross,  Lagrangeville;  Mark  E.  Buck- 
man,  Sodus;  John  A.  Hall,  Lockport, 
and  Jerow  Schoonmaker,  Walkill. 
Roy  P.  McPherson,  LeRoy,  was  re¬ 
elected  secretary-treasurer.  S.  W. 
Davenport,  of  Kinderhook,  and  Her¬ 
man  Kappel,  Interlaken,  were  elect¬ 
ed  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Committeemen  holding  over 
include  Wilbur  H.  Shumaker, 
Youngtown;  Marion  C.  Albright, 
Athens;  Frank  W.  Bene  way,  Ontario, 
and  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell,  Peru.  p.  b.  o. 


ECONOMY  SILOS 
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ORDER  EARLY.  AVOID 
RISING  PRICES 

"My  Economy  Silo  sure  does  save  in 
feed,  labor  and  money!"  says  C.A.C.. 
Pennsylvania  fanner.  An  Economy  Silo 
on  your  farm  can  help  save  you  money 
and  trouble.  Large,  air-tight,  aasy- 
entrance  doors,  no  nails,  non-rot  bass 
anchor.  Guaranteed. 

SPECIAL,  NEW  DAIRYMAN’S  SILO 
Send  post-card  now  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  discounts. 

JOHN  A.  COLE. 

Dept.  K,  Box  661.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 
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HAYING 
TIME  * 
LABOR/ 


WITH  AN 


Handles  your  Hay 
Fork  with  Quick  Ac¬ 
tion,  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.  ‘‘Puts 
the  Hay  in  its  place  in  a 
hurry.”  Unloads  3  tim^s  faster— Saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1,200  lbs.  direct 
pull.  Styles  for  every  need.  Thousands 
of  Satisfied  users.  Write  for  folder  today. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Box  R,  Norwich,  New  York 


•  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  spraying  Potatoes,  Celery, 
Grapes,  etc.  with  the  BEAN  All- 
Purpose  Engine-Driven  {3  hp. ) 
Sprayer.  4  rows,  3  noz¬ 


zles  to  a  row,  6  to  7  gals.c 
minute  at  300 1  bs.  pressure 
...  Send  for  catalog 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO 

Div.  Food  Machinery  Corp, 
23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


A  Groat  Book  FREE J 19 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABS.,  Kansas  City,  Me. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
PyiVo  4;*?  AQ  New  York  City  residents 

rrice  q>4.T-y  add  1%  Sale8  Xax 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  M.  G.  KAINS,  B.  S  M.  S. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

Price  4*0  OQ  New  York  City  residents 
t-rice  add  l%  for  Sale3  Tax 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page,  ;  ; 
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MoliilizeYour  limn  tost 
Force  im/W/M 


GRAIN  SAVING 
MACHINES 
V  Since  1842  / 


TO  Mtlcuir 


STEEL  PLOWS 
Since  1837 


GRAND 

DETOUR 


Into  your  keeping  is  trusted  the  mightiest  resource  of  the 
land  you  love — the  soil  whence  comes  the  food  without 
which  guns  and  tanks,  planes  and  ships  would  avail  noth¬ 
ing  for  defense.  As  you  till  the  earth  beneath  your  feet, 
you  fortify  it  as  the  home  of  freedom. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  .  .  .  ever  since  the  Grand 
Detour  steel  plow  of  1837  ...  a  division  of  this  company  has 
been  building  implements  to  mobilize  the  soil  for  the  feeding 
of  mankind.  Those  first  steel  plows  unlocked  the  pent-up 
treasure  of  soils  so  rich  they  would  not  turn  with  earlier  plows 
of  wood  or  iron.  Today  the  Case  Centennial  plow  meets  the 
new  problems  of  a  new  century — how  to  conserve  and  replen¬ 
ish  the  nation’s  soil  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  make  food 
more  plentiful  with  less  manpower. 

Partner  in  making  soils  secure  and  food  plentiful  is  the  Case 
Power  Control  disk  harrow.  Because  it  angles  and  straightens 
on-the-go  with  power  from  its  own  gangs,  it  tills  extra  acres  in 
the  time  lost  by  stop-and-back  harrows,  makes  practical  such 
soil-saving  practices  as  crossing  sod  strips  without  cutting. 

Into  every  Casp  plow  and  harrow  are  built  extra  strength 
and  extra  durability  born  of  a  century’s  experience.  If  you 
have  Case  implements,  give  them  extra  care  now  to  make  their 
long  life  still  longer.  Keep  their  edges  keen  for  faster,  cleaner 
work.  Use  their  extra  capacity 
to  grow  more  food  for  the  men 
who  make  and  the  men  who 
wield  weapons  in  the  fight  for 
freedom. 


In  1842  Jerome  I.  Case  startec 
to  build  machines  to  make  farm 
work  easier,  farm  earnings 
better,  food  more  plentiful.  In 
1942  the  company  he  founded 
will  continue,  so  far  as  materi¬ 
als  are  available,  to  supply  new 
machines  and  renewal  parts  for 
growing  and  harvesting  food. 
Write  for  descriptive  folders. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


February  7,  1942 


Farm  Help  for  1942 

For  twelve  years  farmers  have 
been  forced  by  economic  conditions 
to  reduce  their  labor  supply.  Longer 
hours  have  been  worked;  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machines  have  been  employed; 
shifts  in  crops  have  been  made,  but 
in  spite  of  these,  most  of  us  have  had 
to  see  hedge-rows  grow  up  to  choke- 
cherry  and  elder.  The  margins  of 
the  woods  have  gained  a  few  rods  on 
the  tilled  fields,  and  part  of  the  use¬ 
ful  and  less  essential  outbuildings 
have  gone  to  pieces. 

The  1940  census  shows  an  increase 
in  the  average  age  of  land  owners 
and  a  decrease  in  the  average  age  of 
first  offenders  in  criminal  courts.  All 
of  this  has  been  so  slow  that  most  of 
us  have  said  “Yes — and  so  what? 
Food  is  abundant  and  cheap,  so  the 
government  is  trying  to  hold  down 
agricultural  production.” 

Suddenly  the  picture  changes.  The 
war  and  our  obligations  to  our  Allies 
have  used  up  much  of  the  surplus  of 
meats,,  dairy  products  and  canned 
goods.  The  Army  drafts  more  than 
a  million  young  men,  the  factories 
take  several  million  more,  including 
many  farmers  and  more  of  their  sons 
at  wages  out  of  our  reach,  and  prom¬ 
ise  to  take  more.  Now  when  our 
farm  workers  are  down  to  a  bare 
skeleton  crew  hardly  sufficient  to 
maintain  present  production  through 
the  winter,  we  are  told  that  crop 
needs  for  1942  will  be  greater  to  a 
marked  extent  in  dairy,  poultry  and 
vegetables. 

There  are  no  more  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  than  farmers.  We  fed  the  armies 
of  all  the  wars  besides  giving  our 
sons  to  man  the  guns,  and  today  we 
are  ready  to  do  it  again.  Not  only 
are  we  ready  to  increase  production 
beyond  our  domestic  needs,  but  we 
do  it  knowing  that  we  must  absorb 
the  reaction  of  overstocked  markets 
and  ruinous  prices  that  will  follow 
the  war. 

Now  we  farmers  are  an  essentially 
practical  lot  and  each  of  us  knows 
just  what  effort  this  program  will 
mean  in  labor,  materials  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Wishful  thinking  gets  us  ex¬ 
actly  nowhere.  Plans  must  be  made 
in  the  winter;  land  fitted  in  early 
spring;  crops  planted  in  their  proper 
season  and  harvested  as  they  mature. 

We  often  read  of  “must”  legislation 
in  Congress,  but  we  farmers  know 
that  the  “musts”  of  agriculture  are 
backed  by  a  higher  Administration 
which  accepts  no  excuses  for  failure. 
So  we  know  that  we  must  plan  and 
we  must  provide  the  means  to  carry 
out  the  plans. 

As  we  all  know,  farm  labor  is  at 
an  irreducible  minimum.  We  can 
continue  to  milk  our  cows  and  feed 
out  the  stored  hay  and  ensilage. 
Many  of  us  by  means  of  tractors  can 
plow  and  harrow  the  usual  acreage. 
We  can  sow  the  oats  and  barley  and 
plant  the  usual  crop  of  ensilage  corn. 
In  other  words,  we  can  as  a  group 
get  along  up  to  June,  but  if  the  extra 
crops  are  to  be  raised  more 
days  of  labor  are  needed.  We  can  do 
this  by  working  from  85  to  100  hours 
a  week  for  wages  that  no  Union 
workman  would  consider  for  an  ap¬ 
prentice  helper  and  with  only* the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  these  wages 
will  be  or  when  they  will  be  due. 
But  that  is  the  way  we  are. 

This  program  only  provides  for 
1942  crops  and  carries  us  only  until 
early  summer.  Then,  bluntly,  we 
must  have  help  to  weed  and  harvest 
vegetables,  to  raise  a  multitude  of 
chickens,  for  home  canning,  for  hay¬ 
ing,  etc.  We  can  not  do  more  our¬ 


selves  for  we  are  too  few  and  the 
acres  too  many.  A  lot  of  us  are  get¬ 
ting  too  old  for  such  a  rush  as  we 
made  in  1917-18.  No  labor  saving 
device  will  weed  the  garden  or  can 
beans  or  feed  the  calves.  We  must 
have  help  and  it  must  be  planned 
for  as  we  plan  production.  We  can¬ 
not  call  the  men  back  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  or  the  boys  from  the  Army. 

The  only  available  source  of  labor 
is  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  cities. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  strong, 
active  boys  and  girls  from  15  to  20 
years  of  age  not  yet  drawn  into  fac¬ 
tory  or  office  and  these  are  the  only 
available  source  of  labor  to  care  for 
and  save  the  increase  of  products  so 
urgently  needed  to  feed  our  armies 
and  allies. 

I  know  too  well  the  two  great 
arguments  against  such  labor.  First — 
boys  and  girls  from  the  city  do  not 
want  to  do  farm  work  and,  second — 
farmers  do  not  want  such  labor,  un¬ 
skilled  and  unwilling.  To  both  the 
answer  is:  “This  is  war.”  Other  coun¬ 
tries  are  utilizing  such  labor.  We 
can  and  must.  Organizations  must  be 
started  soon;  available  youths  en¬ 
rolled;  farmers  interviewed;  prelim¬ 
inary  instruction  given  and  the  need 
and  duty  of  such  work  duly  ex¬ 
plained  to  both  youth  and  parents. 

Some  types  of  work  can  best  be 
handled  through  labor  camps  but 
most  of  it  will  be  by  placement  on 
farms.  Leaders  and  supervisors  must 
be  found  and  infinite  details  worked 
out  before  these  boys  and  girls  can 
be  placed  where  they  can  do  their 
share  for  their  country. 

New  York  H.  F.  Button 


4-H  in  Orange  County 

Orange  County’s  4-H  Clubs 
reached  a  membership  of  962  in 
1941,  an  increase  of  104  members 
since  1940.  Fruit  project  classes 
sponsored  by  the  Orange  County  4-H 
Clubs  are  being  held  weekly  in 
Central  School,  Goshen,  N.  Y.  The 
course  covers  six  weeks  and  4-H 
members  are  instructed  in  the 
identification  of  varieties  of  apples, 
apple  judging,  identification  of  in¬ 
sects  and  their  control,  control  of 
tree  diseases,  and  apple  grading 
according  to  New  York  State  mar¬ 
keting  standards.  The  study  en¬ 
titles  members  to  .credits  toward 
their  membership  pin  as  a  major 
project.  John  Van  Geluwe,  fruit  ex¬ 
pert,  assistant  Farm  Bureau  County 
agent,  conducts  the  classes. 

The  National  Bank  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  gave  an  appreciation  dinner 
last  month  to  more  than  100  Orange 
County  4-H  leaders  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  House  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Ridgbury,  N.  Y.  The  bank 
tendered  the  banquet  in  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  voluntary  services  of  4-H 
leaders,  who  give  of  their  time  and 
energy  without  compensation. 

The  Coldenham  Junior  Boys  4-H 
Club,  recently  reorganized,  has 
elected  the  following  officers: 
Warren  Trent,  president;  William 
Tyler,  vice-president;  Richard  Tyler, 
secretary;  Fred  Pimm,  treasurer; 
Howard  Brooks,  song  and  cheer 
leader  and  George  Pimm,  press 
work. 

Betty  Van  Kleeck  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Four  Leaf  Clover 
Girls  4-H  Club,  Montgomery,  N.  Y., 
newly  organized  by  Mrs.  Robert 
Rankins,  leader.  Other  officers 
named:  Gertrude  Dunn,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Marjorie  Burnett,  secretary; 
and  Virginia  Reiss,  treasurer. 

s.  L.  B. 


Power  on  the  Farm 


B.  J.  Dodge  with  his  Percheron  mare,  Princess  Beauty  216801,  and  his  son. 
Winfield  E,  Dodge,  at  the  wheel  of  their  farm  tractor.  The  Dodge  farm  is 
in  Verona,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
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Cabbage  in 

For  many  years  New  York  has 
stood  number  one  in  the  production 
of  cabbage  although,  at  the  present 
time,  Texas  is  creeping  up  very 
close  in  acreage  but  not  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

Before  the  days  of  automobiles, 
when  horses  were  the  chief  form  of 
locomotion,  hay  to  feed  the  many 
horses  was  the  principal  cash  crop 
on  a  great  many  of  New  York’s 
farms.  Gradually,  as  the  number  of 
horses  declined  in  our  cities  the 
market  for  hay  became  very  poor. 
Farmers  had  to  turn  to  other  cash 
crops  in  which,  with  their  soils, 
climate  and  nearby  markets,  they 
felt  they  would  have  an  advantage 
over  those  located  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  market.  Cabbage  was 
one  of  the  crops  chosen  in  several 
of  the  counties  of  the  State,  where 
fertile,  easily  worked  soils  could  be 
obtained  at  not  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  shipping  point  or  market. 

In  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties, 
Long  Island,  the  farmers  are  able 
to  plant  their  cabbage  the  earliest 
of  any  sections  of  the  State  and 
also  to.  harvest  it  earlier  than  the 
other  areas.  This  gives  them  an 
advantage  in  getting  on  the  market 
earlier  in  the  season  and  since  they 
market  the  most  of  their  cabbage 
direct  to  the  New  York  City  mar¬ 
kets,  they  geherally  obtain  better 
prices  than  do  the  up-State  growers, 
who  are  located  much  farther  from 
market.  Long  Island  cabbage  is 
marketed  as  fresh  cabbage  on  the 
New  York  City  markets.  The  grow¬ 
ers  here  usually  plant  their  cabbage 
at  frequent  intervals  from  the  time 
of  the  last  frost  until  mid-Summer 
in  order  to  have  a  steady  supply  of 
cabbage  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

They  have  many  unfavorable 
conditions  to  contend  with.  Taxes 
on  Long  Island  land,  suitable  for 
cabbage  growing,  are  very  high  if 
they  own  the  land  or,  if  they  rent, 
the  rental  is  very  high  on  account 
of  the  high  valuation  of  the  land. 
Their  soils  are  more  open  than  most 
of  the  up-State  cabbage  soils  and 
hence  they  must  apply  more  fertil¬ 
izer  to  furnish  plant  food  than  is 
necessary  in  many  other  areas.  Then, 
too,  the  insects  are  often  much 
worse  in  this  open  type  of  soil  than 
in  other  sections.  Their  greatest 
advantages  are  in  their  nearness  to 
market  and  in  the  earliness  in  which 
they  can  get  their  product  upon  the 
market. 

Central  and  Western  New  York 
produce  the  most  of  the  cabbage 
grown  up-State.  Two  types  are 
grown,  known  locally  as  Domestic, 
flat  or  early,  and  Danish,  late  or 
storing  cabbage.  Early  Domestic  is 
generally  shipped  to  market  but  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  it  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  kraut.  The 
heads  of  this  cabbage  grow  larger, 
the  yields  are  generally  heavier  but 
its  keeping  qualities  are  not  as  good 
as  are  those  of  late  Danish. 

Due  to  the  great  demand,  through¬ 
out  this  and  other  counties,  for  kraut, 
there  have  sprung  up  several  large 
kraut  packing  establishments  and, 
in  the  proximity  of  these,  a  large 
percent  of  the  Domestic  acreage  is 
located.  Kraut  packers  prefer  the 
Domestic  type  of  cabbage,  since  the 
heads  are  usually  larger  and  hence 
there  is  a  considerable  saving  in 
labor  in  preparing  the  head  for 
cutting. 

Cabbage  is  a  heavy  feeder  so  that 
it  needs  a  fertile  soil  and  plenty  of 
plant  food.  The  plants  for  the  early 
cabbage  are  usually  started  under 
glass  but  for  late  cabbage,  the  seed 
is  sown  in  well  prepared  beds  out 
of  doors.  Some  beds  are  screened 
with  cloth  to  keep  the  injurious  in¬ 
sects  away  and  to  give  the  plants  a 
quicker  start.  When  the  plants  are 
thought  to  -be  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  are  transplanted  to 
rows  in  a  well  prepared  and  fer¬ 
tilized  field  where  they  are  given 
thorough  cultivation  until  they  are 
well  grown.  At  maturity,  which  is 
either  in  the  late  Summer  or  early 
Fall,  they  are  cut  from  the  stem 
with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instru¬ 
ment,  thrown  four  or  more  rows  to¬ 
gether  and  hauled  to  market,  car, 
or  kraut  factory.  The  early  type  of 
cabbage  does  not  keep  well  for  long 
periods  of  time  so  it  is  marketed 
within  a  relatively  short  time. 

Danish  cabbage,  as  stated,  is 
seeded  in  beds  out  of  doors,  gener¬ 
ally  during  early  May  and  trans- 
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planted  to  the  field  during  June  or 
early  July.  This  is  the  cabbage 
grown  throughout  the  northern 
states  for  storage  to  be  sold  during 
the  late  Fall,  Winter  and  early 
Spring  months.  Methods  of  culture 
are  similar  to  those  for  the  Domestic 
cabbage.  Kraut  is  often  made  from 
Danish  cabbage  when  there  is  a 
short  crop  of  Domestic. 

Many  diseases  attack  the  cabbage. 
These  are  generally  controlled  by 
long  rotations  during  -Much  no  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  cabbage  is  planted  on 
the  same  ground  for  at  least  three 
or  four  years;  by  treating  the  seed 
with  hot  water  or  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  if  it  be  a  seed  borne  dis¬ 
ease;  and  by  using  disease  resistant 
strains  of  seed.  Plant  breeders  have 
achieved  considerable  success  in 
selecting  or  breeding-up  disease 
resistant  strains  of  cabbage. 

Some  insects  are  also  very  fond 
of  cabbage.  One  of  the  first  ones 
to  become  troublesome  is  the  small 
white  larva  of  a  black  fly,  a  little 
smaller  than  the  house  fly.  This 
larva  or  maggot,  as  the  larva  of  all 


flies  are  called,  eats  the  small  root¬ 
lets  and  later  the  main  stem,  caus¬ 
ing  the  plant  to  wilt  and  in  many 
instances  to  die.  The  seedlings  are 
prevented  from  being  injured  by 
being  screened  with  tight  thin  cloth 
so  the  flies  cannot  get  at  the  plants 
or  by  treating  the  young  plants  with 
bi-chloride  of  mercury.  Green  cab¬ 
bage  worms  are  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  to  the  plants  after  they  are 
in  the  field.  These  worms  are  the 
larva  of  a  small  white  butterfly  and 
have  very  large  appetities.  Since 
they  are  chewing  insects,  they  can 
be  controlled  by  poisoning  the 
plants  before  the  heads  start  to  form. 
This,  however,  is  a  rather  expensive 
operation  and  in  many  instances  ia 
not  done.  Other  chewing  insects  can 
be  controlled  in  the  same  manner. 

Cabbage  aphis,  or  lice,  are  also 
sometimes  very  injurious,  destroy¬ 
ing  some  heads  outright.  Nicotine 
sprays  to  which  some  soap  has  been 
added  as  a  sticker  generally  give  the 
best  results.  Nicotine  dusts  have 
also  been  quite  successful  in  con¬ 
trolling  this  insect. 

Danish  cabbage  is  often  stored  in 
a  fairly  well  insulated  but  ventilated 
storage  house.  Care  must  be  used 


to  store  it  in  small  bins  and  to  keep 
it  well  ventilated,  especially  during 
the  warm  days  of  Winter.  The  doors 
of  the  storage  house  are  usually  left 
wide  open  during  the  cool  Fall  days. 
Some  cabbage  is  stored  in  well 
drained  pits  but  these  require  con¬ 
siderable  work  to  prepare.  In  several 
sections  of  the  State,  the  cabbage  is 
stored  in  sheltered  locations  on  the 
ground  and  covered  with  straw  as 
the  weather  becomes  more  severe. 
Small  amounts  are  sometimes  placed 
in  cold  storage. 

For  many  years  the  cabbage  stored 
during  the  late  Fall  was  practically 
the  only  cabbage  to  be  had  during 
the  Winter  in  the  Northern  States. 
During  recent  years,  however,  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  Fall 
planted  cabbage  from  the  South,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Texas,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  northern  markets  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  stored  cabbage. 
This  has  tended  to  keep  the  price 
of  the  stored  cabbage  down  except 
during  years  when  severe  freezes 
have  injured  or  ruined  the  Texas 
cabbage  crop. 

Cabbage  is  bulky  and  needs  to  be 
produced  near  to  market  on  account 
of  high  transportation  costs.  r.  h. 


Food  for  Freedom  . . . 

Food  for  Victory  .  .  .  Forwar-r-r-d,  March! 


The  American  farmer  shouts,  “Come  on.  Let’s  go!” 

More  milk,  more  pork,  more  eggs  and  poultry;  more  fruits,  vegetables  and 
vegetable  oils  .  .  .  These  are  foods  America  needs  —  and  foods  our  Allies  need. 
These  foods  from  American  farms  will  help  win  the  war  on  every  front. 


Farmers  are  now  enlisted  in  the  greatest 
food  production  program  ever  known  —  the 
F ood  for  F reedoin  program  organized  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Your  promise  to  meet  your  food  production 
goal,  puts  you  literally  on  the  fighting  front. 
Now  food  will  flow  from  your  farm  —  from 
every  farm  —  so  that  every  American  fight¬ 
ing  man,  every  American  war 
worker  and  civilian,  can  have 
the  strength-building  foods 
that  victory  requires. 

Beyond  our  own  huge  war-time 
needs,  we  are  pledged  to  de¬ 
liver  to  Great  Britain  vast 
quantities  of  milk,  pork,  eggs, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetables  and 
vegetable  oils.  These  are  foods 
her  people  need  so  they  can 


fight  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us. 
TNow  is  the  time  to  get  your  farm  ready  — 
your  implements  in  shape.  This  is  the  zero 
hour  for  getting  all  set  to  produce  the  foods 
that  will  help  us  and  our  allies  smash 
through  to  victory  and  peace. 

Food  is  a  big  gun  in  this  war.  Food  will  win 
it.  It  will  break  the  enemy  down.  Foods 
which  you  produce  on  your 
farm  are  just  as  vital  as  planes, 
ships,  tanks. 

Your  own  farm  goal  is  a  vital 
link  in  a  great  chain  of  effort. 
No  chain  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.  That’s  why  what 
you  do,  on  your  farm,  is  so 
everlastingly  important. 

Food  for  Freedom  . . .  Food  for 
Victory ! 


TOUR  [ARM  CAN  HELP 

★  IIKITSl  suns  OtMSTIIEKTOf  UHIElltWSt  ★ 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  furtherance  of  the  Nations  agricultural 
defense  program.  Publication  of  this  report  in  this  space  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  commercial  product. 
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It’s  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  know  that  you  are 
equipped  to  do  your  full  share  in  Uncle  Sam’s  great  FOOD 
FOR  FREEDOM  program  .  .  .  and  the  ownership  of  an 
All-Crop  Harvester  automatically  places  you  in  that  class. 

Consider  these  facts.  The  All-Crop  Harvester  whips  the  help 
problem.  A  man  and  his  boy,  all  by  themselves,  can  thresh  and 
clean  any  one  of  102  different  small  grains,  beans  or  seeds  with  no 
outside  help .  With  outside  sources  of  seed  cut  off,  he  can  grow  and 
harvest  his  own  seed  . . .  the  seed  of  soil-building,  vitamin-producing 
grasses  and  legumes  .  . .  forage  crops .  .  .  oil-producing  soybeans. 

These  are  crops  of  soil  defense  as  well  as  food  defense.... crops 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  asking  us  to  grow. 

The  low-priced  Model  40  All-Crop  Harvester  (above)  and  the 
thrifty  Model  60  (below)  are  helping  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
of  America  to  meet  the  Food-for-Freedom  challenge  .  .  .  success¬ 
fully  . . .  despite  all  obstacles. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  10,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gentlemen:  I  want  the  whole  story.  Send  free  books 
|  checked.  I  farm  « errs  in _ County. 

□  Model  40  All-Crop  Harvester  □  Two  plow  tractor 

□  Model  60  All-Crop  Harvester  □  Implements 

□  1-Row  B  Tractor  □  Crawler  Tractor 

O  2-Row  CTractor  □  Power  Units 

Name _ 


.  Town. 


.State. 


CHALMERS 


ALL- CROP  HARVESTER 

"Successor  to  the  Binder" 


HOW  TO  SELL  BABY  CHICKS 

During  the  coming  months  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  purchase  millions  of  baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks 
will  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are- 
looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  these 
readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other 
supplies  from  advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  only  reliable  parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  paper.  They  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  space  in  the  paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  more 
years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to  advertise  in  the  paper  year 
after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable  results  from 
their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chickp  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find 
an  attractive  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  Your  announcement  will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you  a  large 
volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  a  line.) 

Reference  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  — 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pine  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fenoM.  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


How  to  save  money 
on  home  repairs 


With  8MOOTH-ON,  you  can  stop 
leaks  in  boilers,  radiators,  pipes, 
heaters,  etc.,  tighten  loose  fixtures, 
tool  and  utensil  handles,  etc.,  also 
many  auto  repairs.  Used  like  putty. 
Reauires  no  special  tools  or  pre¬ 
vious  experience.  Lasting  results  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other 
methods.  Used  since  1895. 
Get  Smooth- On  in  1%-oz., 
7-oz.,  1-lb.  can  from  your 
hardware  store  or  if  neces¬ 
sary,  from  us. 

Illustrated 
Handbook 

40  Pages,  170  diagrams  describing 
household  and  auto  repairs  that 
save  you  money. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Do  it  with  SMOOTH'ON 


SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39.  2-7-42 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  copy  of  the  SMOOTH-ON  Handbook. 


Name  . 
Address 


February  7,  1942 

« 

Penna.  Farm  Show  News 

The  26th  annual  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Show  ended  on  January 
25th  with  450,000  persons  attending 
the  week-long  event.  Last  year 
500,000  attended,  but  tire  rationing, 
defense  work  and  farm  labor  short¬ 
age  cut  the  attendance  somewhat 
this  year. 

Lancaster  County  shared  well  in 
the  prizes,  taking  a  total  of  596  as 
follows:  Tobacco  68,  fat  lambs  3, 
milk  8,  horses  2,  dressed  turkeys  3, 
honey  13,  vegetables  12,  eggs  52, 
baby  chicks  19,  clothing  2,  home 
management  10,  foods  33,  corn  55, 
poultry  107,  apples  25,  nuts  9,  small 
grains  3,  swine  8,  Guernsey  cattle  12, 
Holstein  cattle  30,  4-H  baby  beef 
and  4-H  lamb  clubs  32. 

One  of  the  happiest  boys  of  the 
farm  show  was  Paul  Corman,  16,  of 
Cumberland  County,  whose  1,110- 
pound  Hereford  beef  grand  cham¬ 
pion  sold  to  Kugler’s  Philadelphia 
restaurant  for  50  cents  a  pound,  11 
cents  above  last  year’s  top  and  some 
36  cents  over  the  present  market 
price.  Prices  dropped  sharply,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  sale  of  the  champion 
but  lively  biding  continued  for  the 
97  other  steers  sold  by  4-H  Club 
members.  Prices  ranged  from  13 
cents  a  pound  to  the  high  for  the 
grand  champion.  Warren  Schwartz, 
Northampton  County,  received  20 
cents  a  pound  for  his  1,150-pound 
reserve  champion.  The  1,010-pound 
Hereford  reserve  champion  of  Dale 
Kreiner,  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster 
County,  brought  16%  cents  a  pound 
from "  Swift  &  Company;  and  the 
Angus  reserve  weighing  1,205 
pounds  and  owned  by  Lloyd 
Rohrer,  of  Lancaster,  also  went  to 
Swift  for  18  cents  a  pound.  The 
first  prize  heavy  .  Hereford  steer, 
entered  by  an  Adams  County  boy, 
was  bought  by  Armour  &  Company 
at  $15.25  per  cwt. 

A  pen  of  three  Southdown  lambs 
winning  the  grand  championship, 
shown  by  James  Landis,  18,  Rohrers- 
town,  Lancaster  County,  was  sold  for 
19  cents  a  pound  for  the  320  pounds, 
compared  with  last  year’s  price  of 
33  %  cents  per  pound.  The  pen  of 
Southdown  reserves  sold  for  20 
cents  a  pound,  higher  than  the  grand 
champion  pen.  They  were  offered 
by  Jeannette  Brownless,  Washington 
County.  The  Hampshire  champion 
pen  of  Mark  Bushong,  Columbia, 
sold  for  15  %  cents  a  pound.  The 
Cheviot  reserve  pen  of  Miriam 
Kahler,  Millersburg,  was  sold  for 
14%  cents  per  pound.  Albert 
Schreffler,  Dauphin  County,  received 
13%  cents  per  pound  for  his  pen, 
and  Mary  Kahler,  Millersburg,  got 
15  cents  a  pound  for  her  lambs. 

A  senior  sow  pig,  the  Grand 
Champion  of  the  show,  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  an  even  $200. 

Approximately  $43,000  in  all  was 
paid  out  this  year  in  prizes. 

H.  Russell  Worthington,  of  West 
Chester,  won  the  silver  cup  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Pennsylvania  Horti¬ 
cultural  Association  annually  for 
the  best  bushel  box  or  basket  of 
apples  on  display. 

Triumph  came  to  Wayne  Yaple,  of 
Stillwater,  Columbia  County,  as  he 
marched  through  the  best  of  the 
State’s  Guernsey  cattle  to  claim  the 
female  grand  championship  both  in 
his  4-H  class  and  for  the  entire  show. 
Officials  declared  it  was  the  first  time 
in  the  exposition  that  a  4-H  entry 
took  both  awards.'  Samuel  Yost, 
also  of  Stillwater,  had  the  grand 
champion  Guernsey  bull  to  give 
Columbia  County  a  sweep  in  the 
division. 

Robertson  Farms,  York  County, 
had  the  grand  champion  bull  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  section,  with 
Earl  L.  Groff,  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
County,  winning  the  award  for  the 
grand  champion  cow. 

A  skilled  seamstress  from  Lan¬ 
caster  County  established  what  is 
believed  to  be  a  new  record  in  the 
annual  Farm  Show  annals  by 
winning  a  first  prize  in  garment 
division  for  the  third  consecutive 
year.  She  is  Miss  Helen  Bowman, 
of  Lititz,  whose  dress  in  the  1942 
Show  was  made  during  her  last 
months  before  graduation  from  high 
school  in  1941.  Miss  Bowman’s  first 
prize,  in  1940,  was  a  renovated  coat 
made  at  a  cost  of  $4,  a  coat  which 
was  defrayed  to  the  cent  by  $4  prize 
she  won. 

The  Lancaster  County  Poultry- 
men’s  Association  won  first  prize  for 
the  largest  and  best  County  display 
of  eggs.  F.  Y.  Oren 
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For  Defense 
of  a  Nation 


ON  80  acres  of  fertile  New  Jersey  soil, 
John  D.  Noller  and  his  family  grow 
truck  crops.  Their  farm  is  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  a  spot  made  famous 
years  ago  by  Molly  Pitcher  and  an 
army  of  farm  boys  in  their  fight  for 
American  independence.  Today  that 
section,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  is 
again  on  the  alert. 

The  Noller  farm  is  right  now  on  a 
war  footing.  Equipment  overhauled, 
ready  for  spring.  Extra  repair  parts 
actually  on  hand.  Tons  of  fertilizer  at 
the  farm.  Every  hand  is  ^needed  but 
John  Jr.  works  on  war  goods  in  a  near-by 
machine  shop.  Fred  takes  time  out 
Monday  afternoons  as  an  air-raid  spot¬ 
ter,  scanning  the  skies  for  what  he 
hopes  will  never  appear.  Ele  just  turned 
21  and  was  “privileged  to  register  for 
the  draft.”  His  father  “would  hate  to 
see  him  go.  He’d  be  hard  to  replace;  but 
if  the  country  needs  him  ...” 

The  Noller  home  is  neat  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Their  land  is  productive.  For 
two  seasons  now  their  tomatoes  won 
blue  ribbons.  But  it  wasn’t  always  that 


way.  Fourteen  years  ago  when  John  and 
Frances  Noller  moved  in,  with  their 
four  small  children,  the  place  was  run 
down  and  unkept.  By  family  teamwork, 
by  thrift,  courage  and  resourcefulness 
they  built  it  up.  Yes,  the  Nollers  had  to 
map  their  own  campaigns,  win  their 
own  battles.  They  know  you  earn  your 
independence  .  .  .  and  fight,  if  you  must, 
to  keep  it. 

Four  years  in  a  row  they  piled  loss  on 
loss.  Truck  farming  has  been  a  heart- 
breaker  at  times,  but  the  Nollers  stuck 
to  their  guns.  When  they  bought  the 
home  place  it  had  a  Land  Bank  loan  on 
it.  They  have  never  missed  a  payment. 
In  better  years,  they  lay  up  a  reserve 
for  the  poor  ones. 

When  the  oldest  boy  got  married 
they  bought  another  farm  near  by  to 
enlarge  the  business  and  to  provide  him 
a  home.  Another  Land  Bank  loan 
financed  that.  The  Nollers  know  that 
good  financing  is  a  help,  and  they  like 
Land  Bank  financing  because  it  takes  a 
lot  of  the  uncertainty  out  of  borrowing 
money. 


In  the  past  25  years  the  Land  Bank 
has  helped  countless  farm  families  to 
win  their  independence.  Yes,  the  Land 
Bank  now  celebrates  the  completion  of 
its  first  quarter  century  and  the  start  of 
another.  Nearly  45,000  Northeastern 
farmers  have  used  its  long-term  loans. 
A  third  have  paid  out  and  many  of  the 
rest  have  their  loans  paid  well  down. 

The  Land  Bank’s  job  is  to  help  farm¬ 
ers  get  out  of  debt.  It  is  a  silent  co-part¬ 
ner  with  every  man  to  keep  his  farm  at 
the  highest  state  of  preparedness.  Its 
long-term  loans  give  him  and  his  family 
independence  and  confidence  for  the 
future.  Thus  the  Land  Bank  helps  to 
make  the  Northeast  a  better  place  to 
live  .  .  .  does  its  part  to  help  build  a 
Nation  that  men  will  fight  to  preserve. 

For  details  about  Land  Bank  financing ,  or 
about  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  locality , 
address  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  Mew  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
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An  Ancient  Windmill 

The  town  of  Nantucket,  on  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  30  miles 
from  the  mainland  of  Massachusetts, 
contains  one  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  relics  of  the  pioneer  days  of  our 
country. 

On  a  hill,  overlooking  the  harbor 
and  the  little  town,  stands  this 
treasured  landmark,  an  ancient 
windmill,  a  symbol  of  the  rugged 
character  and  struggles  of  the  early 
history  of  our  nation.  Although  it 
was  built  in  1746,  nearly  200  years 
ago,  the  Old  Mill  is  today  in  good 
working  order  and  continues  to 
convert  corn  into  meal  just  as  it 
did  when  it  first  transformed  wind 
power  into  useful  energy.  At  one 
time,  when  Nantucket  was  the 
greatest  whaling  port  in  the  country, 
four  such  mills  stood  on  this  same 
hill  west  of  the  town,  for  one  mill 
was  not  sufficient  to  grind  the 
island’s  grain  with  so  much  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  moods  and  motions 
of  the  wind.  When  the  whaling  in¬ 
dustry  ceased  with  the  discovery  of 
cheaper  and  better  lighting  facili¬ 
ties,  the  old  town  gradually  dwin¬ 
dled  to  a  small  village,  and  four 
mills  were  no  longer  necessary  to 
serve  the  people.  So  three  of  them 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin,  and, 
but  for  a  kindly  intervention,  the  re¬ 
maining  one  would  have  gone  like¬ 
wise. 

In  those  days  people  did  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  these  old  land¬ 
marks  as  we  do  today,  and  the  owner 
of  the  surviving  mill  once  offered 
to  sell  it  for  as  little  as  $20  for  fire¬ 
wood!  But  there  were  a  few  people 
who  realized  what  a  sacrilege  it 
would  be  to  destroy  this  relic  of 
Nantucket’s  early  history,  and  final¬ 
ly,  in  1897,  the  Old  Mill  was  put 
up  at  public  auction  and  brought 
several  hundred  dollars.  The  highest 
bidder  was  a  woman,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  presented  the  ancient  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  Nantucket  Historical 


The  Old  Mill ,  Nantucket s  Mass. 


Association  to  be  restored  and  pre¬ 
served  for  the  years  to  come.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Mill,  it  was 
thought  best  to  fix  the  great  spar 
and  wheel  in  place  so  that  the  arms 
would  revolve  only  when  the  wind 
was  due  West.  Whenever  a  breeze 
comes  from  this  direction,  they 
whirl  as  in  the  old  days  and  if  the 
wind  is  very  strong,  a  brake  has 
to  be  used  to  check  them. 

So  Nantucket’s  Old  Mill  again 
grinds  corn  into  meal  which  is  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 
The  product  is  a  fine  quality  white 
meal  and  thousands  of  small  bags 
are  carried  from  the  mill  each  year 
by  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  not  only  as  souvenirs  of 
this  romantic  and  interesting  island, 
but  to  be  made  into  delicious  johnny 
cakes. 

There  are  few  of  these  old  wind¬ 
mills  left  standing  in  our  land  today, 
but  the  few  that  have  survived  are 
priceless  treasures  to  remind  us  of 
a  phase  of  life  of  the  long  ago. 

Massachusetts  m.  s. 


Black  Raspberry  Cultural 
Practices 

Perhaps  at  least  two-thirds  of  all 
inquiries  reaching  me  are  about 
raspberries.  In  replying  I  write 
from  both  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation,  this  country,  as  you  know, 
stands  first  in  the  nation  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  raspberries  and  I  as  well 
as  all  of  my  neighbors  raise  them. 
This  time  I  write  of  black  rasp¬ 
berries  because  their  culture  differs 
from  that  of  reds. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  are  a 
novice  so  we  start  at  the  very 
beginning  with  soil  requirements 
and  soil  fitting.  Black  raspberries 
will  not  stand  wet  feet  so  the  soil 
must  be  well  drained  either  naturally 
or  by  tiling.  They  do  not  like  black 
or  muck  soils  and  do  prefer  a  sandy 
loam  but  will  grow  on  well  drained 
clay.  The  black  soils  of  the  Corn 
Belt  are  no  good  for  them  but  the 
rather  thin  soils  of  New  England  and 
upland  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
are  good  and  the  sands  of  New 
Jersey  excellent  provided  fertility 
is  present.  Fit  the  soil  as  soon  as 
dry  enough  in  Spring  by  plowing 
and  an  extra  good  harrowing.  Plow 
furrows  across  the  fitted  soil  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  seven  feet  apart  if  one 
horse  tools  are  to  be  used  and  ten 
feet  if  team  or  tractor  is  to  be  used 
for  cultivation. 

Your  plants  will  come  tied  in 
bundles  of  25  each  having  a  handle 
or  stem  about  a  foot  long  and  a 
bunch  of  roots  at  the  bottom  end. 
Keep  the  plants  covered  from  sun 
and  drying  winds  by  heeling  them 
in  and  take  but  one  bunch  at  a 
time  when  dropping  and  setting  the 
plants.  Drop  plants  along  the 
furrow  at  intervals  of  six  feet. 
Notice  that  the  plants  have  white 
tips  among  the  roots  these  tips  are 
very  tender  and  if  broken  the  plant 
will  die  as  they  are  the  real  plant 
not  that  stem  which  will  leaf  out 
anyway  and  then  die  in  Fail.  It  is 
these  white  tips  which  will  throw 
up  shooots  to  make  the  plant.  Take 
the  stem  in  one  hand,  brush  or 
scrape  loose  soil  into  the  furrow 
around  the  plant,  hoe  in  more  soil 
to  fill  the  furrow  and  tramp  around 
each  plant  once  do  not  stomp. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks  new  stems 
will  appear  keep  the  soil  between 
the  rows  stirred  with  cultivator  and 
hoe  weeds  between  the  plants  all 
Summer.  In  late  Fall  plow  lightly 
toward  each  row  leaving  a  dead  fur¬ 
row  between  rows.  The  next  Spring 
plow  away  from  the  rows  and  hoe 
and  again  practice  clean  cultivation 
all  Summer.  It  takes  the  third  year 
from  planting  to  bring  a  patch  into 
full  production  but  you  will  get 
some  berries  the  second  year. 

In  Spring  cut  back  all  side  shoots 
to  a  length  of  not  over  eight  inches. 
Your  plant  will  throw  up  new  shoots 
the  second  year  allow  these  to  get 
from  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
then  cut  or  pinch  off  the  tips  of  each. 
This  causes  them  to  throw  out  side 
branches.  Your  plants  will  remain 
in  hills  and  not  make  a  hedge  row 
as  do  red  raspberries.  Each  Spring 
the  plant  sends  up  new  shoots  which 
will  bear  berries  the  following  year 
and  each  Fall  the  shoots  which  have 
borne  berries  that  Summer  will  die 
and  must  be  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground  and  removed  preferably  as 
soon  as  picking  is  over. 

Black  raspberries  do  not  throw  up 
sucker  plants  from  wide  spreading 
roots  as  do  reds,  but  propagation  of 
new  plants  is  easy.  I  advise  waiting 
until  the  third  year  before  propa¬ 
gating  new  plants.  To  get  new 
plants  let  us  assume  that  you  have 
removed  all  the  canes  which  bore 
that  Summer  and  have  pinched  or 
cut  back  new  shoots  so  that  they 
have  made  numerous  side  branches 
which  in  early  Fall  should  be  long 
enough  to  easily  reach  the  ground. 
Take  one  of  these  side  branches  in 
your  left  hand  with  the  hoe  in  the 
other  hand  make  a  hole  in  the  soft 
ground  about  four  inches  deep  lay 
the  tip  of  the  side  branch  into  the 
hole  and  cover  it  with  soil,  tramp 
on  the  soil  to  firm  it  and  proceed 
as  before  all  around  the  bush  get¬ 
ting  from  6  to  16  tips  covered  at 
each  bush.  Do  this  in  early  Fall, 
say  early  September.  This  is  called 
layering  or  laying  down  tips.  Do 
not  plow  that  row  in’  Fall  but  leave 
it  as  is  until  early  next  Spring.  Each 
layered  tip  will  grow  a  bunch  of 
roots  to  make  a  new  plant.  In 
Spring  cut  off  the  side  branch  which 
made  the  plant  leaving  about  a  foot 
for  a  handle  dig  the  plants  with  a 


spade  and  if  you  are  to  use  them, 
heel  them  in  or  plant  at  once.  If 
you  intend  to  sell  plants,  tie  25  in 
a  bunch  and  heel  in  until  customer 
comes  for  them. 

There  is  a  purple  raspberry  too, 
but  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
blacks  and  culture  is  the  same.  The 
Kansas  is  an  early  variety,  Plum 
Farmer  and  Cumberland  are  mid¬ 
season  while  Greeg  is  very  late.  The 
New  York  Experiment  Station  has 
put  out  some  new  varieties  so  you 
may  wish  one  of  them  but  for  all 
around  purposes  home  as  well  as 
market,  the  Cumberland  cannot  be 
beaten. 

There  is  a  keen  demand  for  black 
raspberries  in  all  city  markets  and 
at  nearly  all  canning  factories  while 
home  demand  in  sections  engaged 
in  regular  farming  will  take  care 
of  all  you  can  raise.  In  fact  there 
is  an  opening  in  dairying  and  grain 
sections  for  one  with  a  small  acre¬ 
age  who  will  supply  his  community. 

Black  raspberries  are  very  sub¬ 
ject  to  mosaic,  hence  should  never 


be  planted  close  to  reds.  The  reds 
will  stand  some  mosaic  and  still 
bear  but  the  blacks  dry  up  and  die.- 
Anthracnose  is  another  disease 
common  to  blacks,  you  can  tell  it 
by  small,  pitted  spots  on  the  stems. 
At  first  these  spots  are  gray  but 
they  turn  dark,  spread  and  the 
plant  dies.  Blue  stem  is  another 
disease,  a  virus  disease  which  kills 
the  plant  and  crown  gall  is  common 
but  not  so  fatal.  For  all  these  dis¬ 
eases  spray  in  early  Spring  with 
lime  sulphur  solution  mixed  either 
20  pounds  of  dry  or  five  gallons  of 
lime  sulphur  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
do  not  spray  after  leaves  are  started. 

Black  raspberries  tend  to  ripen  all 
at  once  the  Cumberland  does  not 
do  this  hence  picking  lasts  longer. 
Pick  the  berries  in  pint  or  quart 
boxes.  If  you  live  in  a  fruit  section, 
you  can  buy  the  crates  with  boxes 
in  them,  if  not  order  the  box  stuff 
bundles  and  make  up  the  boxes 
yourself  at  very  little  cost  and  easy 
labor.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Your  Garden  Plays  its  Part 

With  the  arrival  of  the  first  gar¬ 
den  catalogs,  many  of  us  resolve  all 
over  again  to  prepare  a  garden  which 
will  eclipse  all  previous  efforts.  Per¬ 
haps  this  year  we  will  carry  out  our 
resolutions,  for  1942,  more  than  ever 
before,  should  be  a  year  of  “all  out” 
effort  for  the  home  gardener.  Priori¬ 
ties  are  sure  to  curb  many  of  our 
activities,  but  we  are  told  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  insecticides 
and  fungicides  and  some  seeds  and 
bulbs  formerly  imported  from  for¬ 
eign  countries,  our  garden  plans  will 
not  be  greatly  hampered. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  one 
has  raised  a  garden  in  the  past,  this 
year  it  is  the  patriotic  and  practical 
thing  to  do.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  anyone  with  a  small  plot  of  land 
can  do  toward  the  great  task  of 
preserving  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  This  is  true  from  many  angles. 
Thinking  of  the  home  garden  and  its 
part  in  national  defense,  first  and 
foremost,  we  should  remember  that 
the  more  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
we  can  produce  at  home,  the  greater 
the  quantity  which  will  be  freed  for 
export  to  our  Allies. 

This  year  the  garden  can  be  more 
than  usually  important  as  a  source 
of  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  in  season  and  for  preservation 
by  canning  or  other  storage  methods. 
The  garden  plot  provides  a  place  for 
real  fun  and  enjoyment  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  It  can  be  made  a  place  of  pleas¬ 
ure  as  well  as  serious  work  for  the 
youngsters.  The  young  boy  or  girl 
could  hardly  find  a  more  profitable 
hobby.  In  a  world  so  full  of  destruc¬ 
tive  forces  which  are  bound  to  make 
their  impressions,  even  on  the  very 
young,  the  nurture  of  growing  plants 
can  be  a  powerful  lesson  in  creative 
effort.  Parents  will  do  well  to  instill 
in  their  children  the  belief  that  it  is 
a  chance  for  them  to  do  their  part 
toward  national  defense. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  pro¬ 
duce,  always  at  hand,  ready  to  be 
gathered  and  prepared  within  the 
hour  is  a  factor  which  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  more  accurately  in  terms  of 
health  benefits  than  in  dollars.  The 
family  with  this  advantage  will  have 
a  better  balanced  diet  than  the  one 
where  such  things  must  be  pur¬ 
chased.  The  health,  efficiency  and 
morale  of  our  nation  depends  largely 
.on  its  supply  of  home-grown  food. 

Many  readers  will  recall  the  war 
gardens  of  the  last  great  struggle. 
Beautiful  green  lawns  and  great  city 
parks  were  plowed  up  and  used  for 
the  production  of  food.  This  time  it 
is  believed  that  wise  planning  in 
advance  can  make  such  drastic  steps 
entirely  unnecessary.  All  over  the 
country  Fai’m  Bureau  committeemen 
have  been  contacting  their  neighbors 
to  eneoui’age  the  production  of  more 
food  for  home  use.  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  are  being  asked  to  carry  on  a 
garden  project  in  addition  to  what¬ 
ever  other  enterprises  are  being  con¬ 
ducted.  The  writer  is  a  teacher  of 
vocational  agriculture  at  Elbridge 
Central  School,  where  the  members 
of  the  Future  Farmers  Club  have  de¬ 
cided  unanimously  to  carry  on  home 
garden  projects  in  addition  to  their 
present  livestock  or  crop  growing 
enterprises.  A  garden  club  is  being 
formed  in  the  school  for  those  not 
touched  by  other  agencies.  In  this 
community  the  other  agencies  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  also  at  work,  with¬ 
out  the  ballyhoo  and  flag  waving 
that  characterized  the  last  war,  but 
with  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is  the 
sensible  effort  for  all  to  make. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  farm  survey  in 
New  York  State  showed  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  value  of  farm  gardens  was  less 
than  $33,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
farms  did  not  have  gardens.  Yet  it 
has  been  proved  by  many  farmers 
who  do  have  good  gardens  that  they 
represent  a  saving  of  as  high  as  $100 
for  a  quarter-acre  garden.  One  far¬ 
mer  recently  told  the  writer:  “I 
never  thought  I  could  afford  to  fool 
around  with  a  garden,  but  I  had  a 
good  one  last  year  and  I  know  it  is 
worthwhile.  I  planned  it  so  I  could 
do  all  of  my  cultivating  with  my 
tractor  cultivator.  A  little  extra  land 
is  cheaper  than  labor.”  Perhaps  he 
has  a  solution  to  a  problem  which 
confronts  many  farmers. 

The  existing  agencies  are  well 
qualified  to  educate  farmers  to  the 
advisability  of  producing  more  food 
at  home.  As  a  group,  they  do  not 
need  high  pressure  propaganda  to 
convince  them  of  the  desirability  of 
a  good  garden.  The  facts  speak  well 
for  themselves.  r.  s.  w. 


Tobacco  farmers  inspect  a  good  stand  of  growing  tobacco  on  a  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  farm.  Growers  of  Pennsylvania  cigar  filler  leaf  have  gained 
a  major  objective  by  a  provision  in  the  new  trade  with  Cuba  whereby  im¬ 
ports  of  unstemmed  filled  tobacco  from  that  country  into  the  United  States 
will  be  limited  to  22,000,000  pounds  a  year,  the  present  quota.  The  tariff 
on  such  imports,  however,  will  be  reduced  from  17V2  cents  a  pound, 
at  present  to  14  cents  a  pound  in  the  future,  according  to  S.  S .  Bard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lancaster  County  Tobacco  Growers’  Association. 
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Forests  and  the  Farm 
Water  Supply 

Part  II 

Water  Absorption.  —  The  litter 
and  humus  greatly  increase  the 
water-holding  capacity  of  the  forest 
soil  on  account  of  its  absorbent 
quality,  often  amounting  to  from  3 
to  9  times  its  air-dry  weight.  This 
water  storage,  aside  from  hydrologi¬ 
cal  factors,  is  very  important  in  the 
regulation  of  stream  flow  and  in 
maintaining  adequate  water  supplies 
for  the  Summer  months.  This  spongy 
leaf-mold  will  be  found  to  vary  in 
depth,  depending  upon  the  density 
of  the  forest,  the  kinds  of  trees,  and 
the  frequency  of  forest  fires.  Ex¬ 
cessive  cutting  and  over-grazing  may 
destroy  it  altogether.  In  open  oak 
and  pine  forests  it  may  be  only  a 
few  inches  deep  while  in  virgin 
hemlock-hardwood  forests,  like  those 
that  once  covered  a  large  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  may  be  from  12  to 
18  inches  deep. 

The  amount  of  water  retained  by 
such  a  spongy  surface  layer  over 
large  forest  areas  is,  of  course, 
enormous.  In  Europe  it  was  com¬ 
puted  that  spruce-needle  humus  re¬ 
tained  3.38  times  its  own  air-dry 
weight  of  water.  Since  the  leaf 
mulch  on  an  acre  of  virgin  spruce 
forest  weighs  over  six  tons,  we  find 
these  soils  retaining  over  20  tons 
of  water  per  acre.  The  effect  of  large 
forest  areas  upon  the  retention  of 
rainfall  at  once  becomes  clear. 

Percolation.  —  The  forest  cover 
provides  ideal  conditions  for  drain¬ 
age  through  the  sub-surface  soil 
layers  to  the  water  table.  By  leaving 
deep  channels,  numerous  decaying 
tree  stumps  and  many  dead  roots 
and  rootlets  facilitate  the  flow  of 
water  to  the  sub-soil,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  percolation  and  decreasing  sur¬ 
face  run-off  and  erosion.  In  addition, 
the  decay  of  these  dead  sttimps  and 
roots  and  other  organic  debris  in 
the  soil  promotes  the  activity  of 
ground  insects,  worms  and  other 
animals.  These  burrowing  organ¬ 
isms  honeycomb  the  soil  with  their 
tube-like  cavities  which  keep  the 
subsoil  loose  and  porous,  greatly 
facilitating  the  underground  flow  of 
water.  When  the  forest  cover  is 
destroyed,  these  conditions  favor¬ 
able  to  percolation  are  also  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  water  runs  mainly 
over  the  surface. 

Water  Storage.  —  Through  its 
slow  accumulation  of  organic  matter 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  often 
over  100  years,  the  forest  gradually 
increases  the  depth  and  the  volume 
of  the  soil,  thus  creating  greater 
reservoirs  to  store  water.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  soil  volume  is  accomplished 
in  two  general  ways:  First,  by  the 
addition  of  leaves,  twigs  and  other 
forest  debris,  which  decay  and  form' 
part  of  the  soil,  and  second,  by 
assisting  the  chemical  and  physical 
weathering  of  the  underlying  rock. 
The  former  process  adds  to  the 
volume  from  above  and  the  latter 
adds  to  its  volume  from  below.  As 
a  net  result,  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  forest  as  a  conservator  of 
water  are  cumulative,  increasing 
very  definitely  with  the  age  of  the 
stand. 

Soil  Anchorage.  —  The  intricate 
network  of  tree  roots,  including 
millions  of  fibrous  rootlets,  extend¬ 
ing  often  many  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  cling  to  and  anchor  the  soil 
particles  and  prevent  erosion,  es¬ 
pecially  along  stream  banks. 

It  must  at  once  become  clear,  on 
the  basis  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  water  relations  of  the 
forest  cover  and  the  forest  floor, 
that  the  control  of  erosion  through 
the  retardation  of  the  run-off  is  one 
of  the  most  important  hydrological 
effects  of  the  forest.  In  addition  to 
the  anchoring  effect  of  roots,  all  the 
factors  just  discussed  which  keep  the 
soil  loose  for  percolation,  which 
cause  water  to  be  stored,  which  pro¬ 
tect  the  soil  from  the  hardening 
effect  of  beating  rains,  and  which 
reduce  the  velocity  and  therefore  the 
carrying  power  of  surface  run-off, 


must  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in 
explaining  why  forests  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  washing  away  of  the  soil. 

Transpiration  and  Use.  —  Forests 
actually  use  large  amounts  of  water 
to  build  up  tissues  while  the  surplus 
water  not  needed  is  transpired  in 
large  quantities  through  the  leaves. 

Obviously  the  amount  of  water 
available  for  stream  flow  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  precipitation  minus 
that  lost  by  interception  and 
evaporation  from  crowns,  the 
amount  lost  by  evaporation  from  the 
soil,  the  amount  which  runs  off  the 
surface,  and  the  amount  used  by 
the  trees  or  transpired.  Despite  these 
losses  which  do  not  enter  streams, 
the  large  savings  made  by  the  forest 
in  reducing  evaporation  from  the 
soil  and  in  converting  most  of  the 
run-off  into  underground  channels 
and  storage,  more  than  offset  these 
losses.  The  net  result  of  balancing 
all  the  factors  against  precipitation, 
based  both  upon  European  and 
American  experience,  is  that  moun¬ 
tain  forests  are  still  the  greatest 
conservators  of  precipitation  for 
stream  flow,  wells,  and  springs,  that 
we  know  of.  No  other  vegetative 
cover  can  compare  with  them.  And 
the  more  nearly  the  forests  approach 
a  fully  stocked  condition,  the  greater 
is  the  beneficial  effect. 

We  have  repeatedly  heard  the 
warning,  “When  the  soil  goes,  men 
go.”  That  is  a  truism  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  through  the 
millenia.  As  the  soil  productivity 
has  been  developed,  used  and 
squandered,  civilizations  have  waxed 
and  waned.  Every  now  and  then  we 
dig  out  another  old  civilization, 
buried  thousands  of  years  ago  be¬ 
neath  the  boulders,  silt,  and  mud 
brought  down  from  the  abused 
mountain  slopes  by  some  ancient 
river. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
research  and  writings  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Lowdermilk,  Chief  of  Research  in 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
know  the  story.  His  studies  in 
China,  Egypt,  Algeria,  Palestine, 
Syria,  and  dozens  of  other  ancient 
countries  give  a  realistic  picture  of 
soil  erosion  and  the  progressive  de¬ 
struction  of  the  very  resource 
which  produces  man’s  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  and  fuel. 

In  an  article  entitled  “The 
Eleventh  Commandment”  in  the 
January  1940  issue  of  American 
Forests  he  suggests  that  Moses  might 
very  well  have  added  an  eleventh 
Commandment  dealing  with  the 
regulation  of  man’s  relation  and 
responsibility  to  Mother  Earth.  Such 
a  Commandment  might  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

“XI.  Thou  shall  inherit  the  holy 
earth  as  a  faithful  steward,  conserv¬ 
ing  its  resources  and  productivity 
from  generation  to  generation.  Thou 
shall  safeguard  thy  fields  from  soil 
erosion,  thy  living  waters  from  dry¬ 
ing  up,  thy  forests  from  desolation, 
and  protect  thy  hills  from  over- 
grazing  by  thy  herds,  so  that  thy 
descendents  may  have  abundance 
forever.  If  any  shall  fail  in  this 
stewardship  of  the  land,  thy  fruit¬ 
ful  fields  shall  become  sterile  stony 
ground  and  wasting  gullies,  and  thy 
descendents  shall  decrease  and  live 
in  poverty  or  be  destroyed  from  all 
the  earth.”  Richard  H.  Boerker 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Garden  Guide, 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare .  2.00 

Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellet . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Thompson  .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Injurious  Insects, 

W.  C.  O’Kane .  3.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia, 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


ALL  THIS - 

and  a  SPRAYER  Too 
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Fully  lubricated  even  to  plungers  and  plunger 
cups,  oil-sealed  pressure  regulator,  easy-to-get - 
at  valves,  full  rated  capacity  and  pressure  at  slow 
speed,  complete  streamlining  of  entire  sprayer, 
telescopic  power  transmission  guard  for  tractor 
trailers— these  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  “ex¬ 
tras"  you  get  at  no  extra  cost  when  you  buy  a 
Hardie.  They  enable  you  to  carry  out  your 
spray  program  efficiently  and  economically  even 
though  short  handed. 

Over  40  sizes  and  styles  for  fruit  and  row  crop. 
Engine-equipped,  tractor  trailers  and  motor  truck 
mounted  models;  interchangeable  steel  or 
wooden  tanks  of  all  sizes;  reller-bearing  rubber- 
tired  or  steel  wheels.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the 
big  new  Hardie  Catalog  and  learn  more.  The 
Hardie  Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Mich.,  Portland, 
Oregon,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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FREE  BOOK  tells  how— 
Write  for  it  today! 

Now  you  have  a  double  reason  for  using 
Germaco  HOTKAPS,  those  strong  little  hot¬ 
houses  that  protect  your  plants.  First,  to 
help  your  country.  Second,  to  help  yourself 
to  the  BIG  PROFITS  in  3 -weeks -early,  sure 
truck  crops. 

Scientific  tests  conducted  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  of  a  leading  Uni¬ 
versity  prove  that  average  yield  per  acre  of 
early  marketable  crops — your  premium  crops 
• — is  twice  as  gre>at  when  Germaco  HOTKAPS 
are  used!  Moreover,  Germaco  HOTKAPS 
increase  your  total  yield  18%  to  51%,  pro¬ 
mote  bigger  fruits  and  vegetables,  ripen 
your  crops  3  weeks  earlier,  and  they  com¬ 
pletely  protect  your  plants  from  destructive 
frost,  storms  and  insects.  You  can  quickly 
determine  how  important  that  is  to  you,  by 
figuring  your  loss  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
frost!  Yet  HOTKAPS  are  quick  and  easy  to 
set  and  cost  only  about  a  penny  a  plant.  No 
wonder  Germaco  HOTKAPS  enable  you  to 
get  higher  prices  and  bigger  profits! 

Successful  market  growers  front  coast  to 
coast  have  used  100  million  Germaco 
HOTKAPS!  Crop  failure  is  costly — HOT¬ 
KAPS  protection  is  cheap! 

Order  from  your  seed  dealer  today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.  Harvey  Seed  Co. 
Coldwater.  New  York  Buffalo,  New  York 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  William  Kroemer 

Hart  &.  Vick  Hicksville.  L,  I. 

Rochester,  New  York  Price  Seed  Co. 

Albany,  New  York 

Utica  Seed  Co. 

Utica,  New  York 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Stora 
New  York  City 
Peter  Henderson  &.  Co. 
New  York  City 

F.  W.  Woodruff  Sons 
Beilrose,  Long  Island 


Germain's,  Germaco  Products  Division, 


■ 

I 

■ 


740  Terminal  St.,  Dept.  B  los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Please  send  me  FREE  HOTKAPS  BOOK. 
NAME  _ _ _ _ 


ADDRESS 


How  SISALKRAFT 


Cover  Corn  Crib* 


LlneHtnHegiot 


PortoOlo  Shoe 


Saves  You  Money 


Look  at  these  ways  to  use 
this  tough,  waterproof  paperl 
It’s  handy  as  canvas,  and 
lots  cheaper.  Use  it  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  protecting.  Use 
it  when  you  build  or  re¬ 
model.  Keep  a  roll  handyl 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205F  W.  WackerDr.,  Chicago,  HI. 


PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Millions  of  people 
have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  capti¬ 
vating  volume  on 
fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near¬ 
ly  every  civilized 
language.  It  makes 
economics  under¬ 
standable.  vitalizes 
what  was  known 
as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  provides 
the  answer  for  the 
age-old  problem  of 
poverty  amidst 
plenty ;  it  shows 
how  democracy  alone  can  provide  the 
abundant  life;  it  is  the  answer  to  all 
forms  of  collectivism. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
in  Fundamental  Economics 
To  promote  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  economics,  each 
purchaser  of  “Progress  and  Poverty" 
will  be  entitled  to  a  home  study 
course  on  this  subject.  Ten  easy  lessons, 
each  covering  a  reading  assignment  in 
the  book.  Your  answers  are  corrected 
and  commented  upon  by  trained  men. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  course. 
Friends  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  make  is  possible  because 
they  believe  that  the  wide  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  economics  will  make 
for  a  happier  people. 

Send  For  This  Book  Today 
This  571  page  book,  beautifully  printed, 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  One  Dollar.  By  the  same 
mail  you  will  receive  your  first  lesson 
paper  of  the  Correspondence  Course. 
When  you  have  finished  the  ten  lessons 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wider 
understanding  this  study  has  brought- 
to  you.  MAIL  ORDER  TO  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  -  ‘New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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INOCULATE  ALL  LEGUMES 


An  Ohio  farmer  spent  75c  to  inoculate 
one-half  of  30  acres  of  red  clover  with 
NITRAGIN,  and  harvested  extra  seed 
worth  #390.00.  Tests  show  it  pays  to  inocu¬ 
late  every  seeding  of  alfalfa,  soybeans  and 
all  clovers  with  NITRAGIN.  You  often 
get  50%  greater  yields  and  more,  richer 
feed  and  better  soil  building.  NITRAGIN 
is  the  oldest  inoculant— most  widely  used 
for  43  years.  Look  for  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  NITRAGIN  when  you  go  to  your 
seedsman.  It  is  your  protection  for  it  iden¬ 
tifies  the  only  inoculants  containing  Nitra- 
gin’s  highly  effective  strains  of  bacteria. 


Legume  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  grow 
better  alfalfa,  clovers, 
all  legumes.  Also  new 
Soybean  Bulletin. 


ECONOMICALLY  MEETS  EVERY 
SMALL-FARM  POWER  NEED* 


See  this  new  Bl-3  ROTOTILLER.  A  complete 
small-farm  operating  unit.  It  will  amaze  you. 
Built  to  exacting  automotive  standards.  Fast 
rotating  tines  plow,  disc,  harrow,  smooth— all 
in  one  operation.  Tills  deep,  breaks  hard  sod, 
mows,  hauls,  plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Assures  better 
crops:  easy,  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Thousandsin  use.  Write 
now  for  FREE  illustrated 
folder.  No  obligation. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC. 
TROY,  N.Y.  Dept.  6 


-Standard 


RIDE  on  WALK 


f  GARDEN  ax® 
SMALL  FARM 

Plow 
Seed 


Tractors 


[Powerful  1  aod  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
>r  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultryme 

...  _  FOUR  MODELS 

CultivatelL  Ample  Power  for  Field. 
V«IUVai*H  Haying  and  Truck 

Crop  Tools.  Run 
Pumps.  Saws  and 
Belt  Machines. 


MowHai) 
and  Lawns 


Stool  or  Rubbor  Tiro*  * 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

-  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Term*  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  COJ 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYtrfc,N.Y.  Philadelphia,  Pn.1 
3261  Como  A\.  601-3  West  26  St.  1914-8  Fairmountl 


■  andPtppy  Pal" 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 


"Peppy-Pal” 
sill  Cattintlii  TmI* 


•Low  Cost  Power  for  home  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC.  CO..  4702  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
G68-F No. 4th  St..  Columbus,  Ohio; 

S813  F  Magnolia  Avo.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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Annuals  for 

Annuals  are  plants  that  have 
originated  from  seed,  developed, 
bloomed  and  seeded  in  one  season. 
Therefore  the  life  of  an  annual  is 
thought  of  in  terms  of  days — not 
years.  So  quickly  will  many  of  them 
produce  flowers,  even  when  started 
from  seed,  that  they  are  successfully 
utilized  to  fill  in  the  vacancies  be¬ 
tween  the  perennial  plants  in  the 
border  or  bulb  garden,  that  may  have 
been  caused  by  winter-kill,  damage 
by  field  mice  or  disease.  Annuals 
have  no  equal  for  their  adaptability 
as  cut  flowers  or  when  grown  for 
border  plants,  edgings  or  window 
boxes  and  the  climbing  varieties 
create  a  natural  screen  for  shade  or 
privacy. 

Strong,  healthy  plants  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  producing  of  flowers  of 
quality,  therefore,  as  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor,  a  suitable  foundation  must 
be  provided — in  this  case,  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  the  medium  in  which  the 
seeds  are  to  be  germinated  and  the 
seedlings  grown.  Clean,  sharp,  un¬ 
diseased  sand  should  be  provided 
for  this  purpose.  Mix  the  sand  with 
disease-free  soil  and  leaf  mold — the 
seed  compost  in  general  use  consists 
of  about  one-half  sand  with  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  equal  parts  of  garden  loam 
and  leaf  mold  but  containing  no 
food. 

Sterilizing  the  soil  and  seed  flats 
to  render  them  disease-free  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance,  thereby  reducing 


Quick  Effect 

ments  (and  this  may  be  readily  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  use  of  the  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  test  kits  that  are  now 
available)  the  feeding  of  well-estab¬ 
lished  plants  is  simplified.  By  this 
procedure  the  lacking  elements  may 
be  added  during  the  time  of  the  soil 
preparation,  so  that  usually  about 
two  applications  of  a  balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  throughout  the  growing  season 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
food  requirements. 

The  success  of  the  annual  garden 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  water 
content  in  the  soil.  With  few  excep¬ 
tions,  plant  life  resents  having  the 
roots  set  in  water,  therefore,  with 
the  provision  of  adequate  drainage, 
plants  will  thrive  better  if  they  are 
watered  thoroughly  twice  a  week  by 
completely  soaking  the  soil  than  if 
given  a  light  watering  every  day. 
Light  watering  tends  to  encourage 
root  development  near  the  surface  of 
the  soil  thus,  eventually,  causing  a 
serious  drying  out  of  the  roots. 
Deeply-rooted  plants,  cultivated 
often,  thereby  creating  a  dust  mulch, 
usually  produce  the  best  quality 
flowers.  Frequent  cultivation  holds 
the  weeds  in  check — those  unneces¬ 
sary  robbers  of  soil  moisture  and 
nourishment. 

Annual  gardens  of  beauty  and  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  easily  created  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  few  simple  rules: 

1.  Careful  preparation  of  seed- 
flat  or  seed-bed.  This  is  the  founda- 


The  following  is  a  short  list  of  other  worthwhile  annual  plants  that  are 
also  adaptable  to  the  making  of  a  garden  for  quick  effect: 


NAME 

COLOR 

Antirrhinum 

Mixed 

Asters 

Mixed 

Callendula 

Yellow-Orange 

Calliopsis 

Y  ello  w- V  arigated 

Candytuft 

White-Purple 

Cosmos 

Mixed 

Gypsophila 

Mixed 

Larkspur 

Mixed 

Nasturtium 

Mixed 

Phlox 

Mixed 

Poppy 

Mixed 

Portulaca 

Mixed 

Salvia 

Red-blue 

Sweet  Peas 

Mixed 

Verbena 

Mixed 

USE 

Bedding-border-cutting 

a  a  99 

»  »  99 

Border-cutting 
Bedding-edging 
Border-cutting 
Cutting-rockery 
Border-cutting 
Border-climbing 
Bedding-border-cutting 

99  99  99 

Edging-rockery 
Bedding-border-cutting 
Cutting-climbing 
8-12  ins.  Bedding-border-climbing 


HEIGHT 
12-36  ins. 
12-36  ins. 
12-18  ins. 
6-36  ins  . 
6-18  ins. 
48-72  ins. 
6-24  ins. 
8-24  ins. 
8-120  ins. 
8-12  ins. 
18-36  ins. 
4-6  ins.  * 
12-36  ins. 
72-96  ins. 


the  possibility  of  the  development  of 
fungus  diseases  such  as  “damping 
off”  or  of  some  of  the  other  soil- 
borne  diseases.  A  decided  increase  in 
germination  is  generally  noted  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  freedom  from 
weeds  which  is  usually  the  reverse, 
when  unsterilized  soil  is  used.  Ster¬ 
ilizing  of  the  soil  may  be  accomp¬ 
lished  with  the  use  of  hot  water, 
steam  or  Chloropicrin  (tear  gas)  — 
the  latter  method  suggested  because 
of  ease  in  the  method  of  application 
and  its  resultant  effectiveness. 

First  quality  seeds  or  those  of 
known  high  germination  that  are 
also  clean  and  true  to  name  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of 
well  matured,  profusely  blooming 
plants  and  a  generally  satisfactory 
garden.  Whether  the  seed  is  sown  in 
flats  in  the  home  or  greenhouse,  and 
later  transplanted  to  hot  beds  and 
cold-frames,  or  directly  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  shallow  sowing  is  most  desir¬ 
able.  Deep  sowing  often  results  in 
disappointment,  therefore,  in  general, 
a  safe  rule  to  follow  in  covering  seed 
is  that  the  amount  of  soil  should 
not  exceed  more  than  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  seed  being  sown. 
Sweet  Peas  are  but  one  of  the  plants 
that  require  deep  or  an  unusual 
method  of  sowing. 

When  the  seedlings  have  attained 
their  first  true  leaves,  transplant  into 
an  equally  divided  soil  compost  of 
the  before-mentioned  elements  with 
the  addition  of  a  weak  application 
of  a  balanced  fertilizer.  In  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  strong,  healthy  plants 
the  care  of  the  seedlings  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  future  vigor  of  the 
plants,  for  the  young,  hair-like  roots 
are  easily  damaged.  The  taller  and 
larger  they  become,  the  greater  the 
possibility  of  injuring  the  roots, 
therefore  the  necessity  of  early  trans¬ 
planting.  Whether  the  seeds  are  sown 
inside  or  in  the  open  garden,  frequent 
thinning  out  of  the  weakest  plants 
while  they  are  young  and  small  is 
desirable.  This  elimination  will  ulti¬ 
mately  result  in  a  stand  of  only  the 
strongest,  most  healthy  seedlings. 

If  the  soil  in  the  garden  has  been 
previously  tested  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  lacking  food  ele- 


tion  of  gardening.  Sterilized  sand 
and  soil  is  preferable. 

2.  Sow  clean,  high-germination 
seed — true  to  name.  Avoid  deep 
sowing. 

3.  Thin  out  weaker  seedlings. 

4.  Generally,  two  applications  of 
fertilizer  during  the  growing  season 
is  sufficient. 

5.  When  watering,  soak  the  ground 
thoroughly. 

6.  A  constant  supply  of  flowers, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  if  faded  flowers  are  removed  from 
the  plant,  thus  preventing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  seed. 

Plant  breeders  are  continually 
working  in  the  effort  to  produce 
plants  of  better  form,  more  fragrance, 
also  those  having  new  and  diversified 
color  hues.  Among  the  new  dwarf 
plants  is  Ageratum — Midget  Blue. 
These  small,  globular  plants  can  be 
used  in  ribbon  planting  or  edging. 
Alyssum — Violet  Queen  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  introduc¬ 
tions  in  the  past  decade  being  of  a 
clear,  violet  hue.  The  blossoms  hold 
their  color  well  and  are  delightfully 
fragrant.  The  plants  are  excellent 
for  edging  and  are  in  bloom  from 
early  Summer  to  frost.  Blossoms  may 
be  expected  in  about  two  months 
from  the  time  that  the  seed  is  sown 
in  the  open  ground. 

Barroness  Orczy’s  popular  novel, 
“Scarlet  Pimpernel,”  has  prompted 
gardeners  to  grow  the  half-hardy, 
low-growing,  attractive  annual  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  name — Scarlet  Pimper¬ 
nel  (Anagallis).  The  plant,  scarcely 
more  than  one  foot  high,  becomes 
heavily  laden  with  brilliant-colored 
five-petaled  flowers  about  one  inch 
in  diameter.  These  plants  are  also 
particularly  adapted  for  edging  or 
window  box  planting  as  they  require 
an  abundance  of  sunshine.  The  tur¬ 
quoise-blue  form  A.  coerulea  is 
equally  attractive. 

For  background,  border  or  loca¬ 
tions  that  require  a  tall  plant,  the 
new,  rich,  golden-orange  flowered 
spider  plant — golden  Cleome — will 
prove  to  be  most  satisfactory.  These 
plants  will  thrive  well  when  planted 
in  a  sandy  loam  with  full  sunshine. 

Breeders  of  late  have  devoted  con¬ 


siderable  time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  common  marigold,  creating  flow¬ 
ers  that  have  less  odor,  are  smaller 
in  size  and  improved  in  colors.  Re¬ 
cently  the  new  Marigold,  Idabelle 
Firestone,  was  introduced.  This  is 
the  first  fertile,  double  African- 
French  hybrid  marigold  ever  to  be 
offered.  The  fully  double  flowers  are 
large  and  of  unusually  bright,  red¬ 
dish-mahogany  color.  The  plant 
grows  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet 
bi  anches  out  to  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  and  bears  many  flowers  con- 
muously  from  early  in  the  season 
until  frost.  This  variety  is  a  cross 
between  the  French  marigold  and  the 
African  type,  hence  its  unique  com- 
bmation  of  color  and  size.  Because 
of  the  branching  habit  of  these  plants 
seedlings  should  be  set  at  least 
twenty-tour  inches  in  the  row  with 
about  thirty-six  inches  between 
rows.  Marigold  Scarlet  Glow  is  a 
dwarf  French  type  having  an  attrac¬ 
tive  russet-red  flower  which  is  oc¬ 
casionally  tinted  with  gold.  Blooming 
profusely  within  ten  weeks  from  the 
time  the  seed  is  sown,  these  foot-high 
plants  are  well  suited  to  low  border 
plantings  and  porch  boxes.  Equally 
a tti  active  is  the  1941  All- America 
Silver  Medal  Winner — Silver  Spry 
(miniature  Harmony).  Growing  to  a 
height  of  only  nine  inches,  this  low, 
compact,  uniform  grower  is  ideal  for 
ribbon  planting.  The  flowers  are  less 
than  one-half  the  size  of  the  popular 
variety,  Harmony,  but  are  similar  in 
color. 

Petunias  have  also  been  the  center 
or  attraction  among  hybridizers  in 
late  years,  especially  in  seeking  for 
doubles  of  outstanding  beauty.  The 
Silvei  Medal  All- America  Winner 
Blue .  Brocade,  is  a  dwarf  compact 
growing  plant  bearing  large,  true 
violet-blue  double  flowers.  A  Petunia 
having  a  pleasing  pink  color  has  been 
recently  introduced,  of  the  Nana 
compacta  type— First  Lady.  The 
plants  are  exceptionally  uniform  in 
shape,  scarcely  growing  more  than 
twelve  inches  in  height,  thus  are 
ideal  for  the  porch  or  window  box 
or  wherever  a  pink  flower  is  desired. 

Zinnias  have  become  increasingly 
popular  since  the  introduction  of  the 
newer,  more  attractive  types.  This 
year  flower  breeders  have  offered 
the  new  giant-crested  type,  Howard’s 
New  Giant  Crested,  which  is  a  cross 
between  the  large  Dahlia-flowered 
type  and  Scabiosa-flowered.  The 
petals  overlap  with  a  full,  heavily- 
crested  center  and  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  large  range  of  colors.  These 
plants  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  border  and  the  blooms  are  strik¬ 
ingly  effective  for  cut  flowers. 

Although  the  newer  introductions 
are  always  fascinating,  many  of  the 
older  varieties  are  equally  worthy  of 
recognition,  especially  when  growing 
annuals  for  quick  effect. 

Climbing  plants  are  not  only  orna¬ 
mental  but  also  servicable  for  screen¬ 
ing  porches,  unsightly  objects  in  the 
utility  section  of  the  farm  or  as  a 
fence  cover.  Among  these  climbers 
the  morning  glory  is  still  popular — 
either  the  old-fashioned  multi-col¬ 
ored  Japanese  type  or  some  of  the 
newer  sorts  like  the  beautiful 
Heavenly  Blue  or  the  sensational 
scarlet  variety,  Scarlet  O’Hara.  Giant 
Cornell  is  another  outstanding  va¬ 
riety,  the  flowers  of  which  are  as 
large  as  Heavenly  Blue  but  of  an 
intense  red  shade  having  a  pure 
white  border. 

The  beautiful  lilac-colored  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  of  the  flowering 
climber,  Cobbea  Scandens,  are  most 
attractive.  This  plant  is  an  annual 
that  is  a  quick  and  vigorous  grower 
often  attaining  a  height  of  about 
thirty  feet  and  blooms  profusely.  For 
a  yellow-flowered  climber,  the  Can¬ 
ary  Bird  Vine  will  prove  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  although  the  plant  is  not  as 
prolific  a  bloomer  as  the  Cobbea 
Scandens.  This  vine  succeeds  well 
in  a  shady  location.  The  red  flowered 
cardinal  climber  is  suggested  if  red 
is  desired  in  the  color  scheme.  The 
plant  prefers  full  sunshine  and  a 
rich  soil.  a.  w.  e. 
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Farming  in  Curves 


Some  of  the  facts  and  competent 
estimates  regarding  soil  erosion  in 
the  United  States  make  eye-opening 
reading.  About  61%,  or  252,363,100 
acres,  of  the  cultivated  land  of  the 
United  States  is  sufficiently  rolling 
to  cause  run-off  of  rain  water  and 
thus  start  erosion — unless  the  land 
is  protected  by  vegetation. 

How  many  of  us  ever  realized 
that  one  inch  of  rainfall  on  one  acre 
running  down  a  hill  50  feet  high 
dissipates  over  11,000,000  foot¬ 
pounds  energy?  Authorities  estimate 
that  erosion  takes  126,000,000,000 
pounds  of  plant  food  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  soil  each  year;  this  is  20  times 
the  amount  used  by  crops  and  pas¬ 
ture  land.  In  terms  of  dollars  this 
means  around  a  $400,000,000  loss. 

Lest  anyone  think  soil  erosion  is 
an  isolated  problem  for  the  Dust 
Bowl  region  and  a  few  southern 
states,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  north¬ 
east,  eastern  seaboard  and  middle- 
west  are,  year  by  year,  losing  fer¬ 
tility.  Whenever  you  see  a  piece  of 
plowed,  bare  ground  this  winter  on 
the  slightest  kind  of  a  slope,  you  are 
looking  at  a  tragic  sight.  It  is  ero¬ 
sion  in  the  raw!  It  is  true  that 
thousands  of  farmers  now  tie  their 
ground  down  over  winter  by  planting 
a  green  crop  to  plow  under  in  the 
spring.  But  the  next  time  you  take 
a  ride  in  your  country,  check  up  on 
the  places  where  you  see  bare 
ground. 

Erosion,  or  loss  of  soil,  is  caused 
by  two  of  Nature’s  forces:  wind  and 
rain.  The  latter  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  the  erosion  in  our  country.  The 
dust  storms  of  recent  years  have 
been  very  spectacular;  but  they 
would  not  have  happened  except  for 
the  plowing  of  millions  of  acres  of 
land  which  should  have  been  kept 
in  grass.  They  did,  however,  make 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  aware  of  the 
erosion  problem. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  humus-  . 
containing  top-soil  of  the  United 
States  averages  between  seven  and 
eight  inches  in  depth.  I  read  some¬ 
where  that  during  a  bad  flood  on  a 
main  river  the  top-soil  of  a  40-acre 
field  goes  by  a  given  point  each  60 
seconds! 

Fortunately,  the  control  of  erosion 
on  the  majority  of  farms  of  the 
nation  is  neither  expensive  or  im¬ 
practical.  The  great  problem  is  to 
make  everyone  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  conserving  soil!  Along  with 
the  mechanical  ways  of  stopping 
erosion,  a  new  slogan  will  be  the 
watchword  in  the  future — “Farm  in 
curves!” 

It  is  startling  to  read  in  a  recent 
Year  Book  of  Agriculture  that  one 
Coastal  Plain  county  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  has  had  100,000  acres  ruined  by 
erosion.  But  the  damage  in  Oregon 
prune  orchards,  on  Ohio’s  fields,  on 
the  slopes  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  farms,  on  Aroostook  potato 
fields,  or  a  Wisconsin  side  hill  is  just 
as  deadly,  over  the  years. 

There  are  appi'oximately  400,000,- 
000  acres  of  cropland  in  the  nation. 
Experts  say  50,000,000  acres  have 
been  essentially  ruined  for  cultiva¬ 
tion;  and  an  additional  50,000,000 
acres  are  about  ruined.  In  addition, 
another  100,000,000  acres  still  in  cul¬ 
tivation  have  suffered  such  severe 
removal  of  topsoil  that  it  is  only 
partly  as  productive  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

Farming  in  curves  represents  the 
major  method  of  attack  for  most 
farms.  With  this  general  policy,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  worst  evils  of  thoughtless 
farming  practices  can  be  immediate¬ 
ly  eliminated.  The  one  thing  all  of 
us  who  work  land  must  keep  in 
mind  is  that  our  soil’s  fertility  must 
be  maintained — yes,  increased.  It  is 
God’s  good  heritage  to  husbandmen. 

A  beginning,  in  spots  all  over  the 
nation,  has  been  made.  We  can  see 
field-strip  cropping  and  contour 
planting  in  isolated  places.  In  recent 
trips  over  the  Northeast,  including 
the  great  farming  sections  of  New 
York,  there  are  farms  where  one 
sees  definite  proof  that  agriculture 
is  awakening  to  the  problem  ahead. 

There  are  two  ways  the  practical 
farmer  can  go  at  this  matter.  Con¬ 
tour  strip  cropping  does  not  mean 
any  radical  change  in  farm'  crops, 
or  a  change  in  a  farm  set-up.  It 
means  simply  that  a  farmer  growing 
diversified  crops  has  a  choice  of 


growing  crops  in  relatively  narrow 
strips  so  each  clean-cultivated  crop 
will  be  protected  by  bands  of  non- 
cultivated  grain,  hay,  or  grass  instead 
of  planting  an  entire  side  hill  field, 
for  instance,  to  corn  or  potatoes,  or 
beans. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written,  one  can  see  each  year 
many  fields  where  the  rows  run 
straight  up  and  down  a  field  which 
has  a  slope.  Or  else  the  rows  of  a 
clean-tilled  crop  go  straight  across 
on  the  slope.  This  means  that  during 
hard  rain,  or  sudden,  powerful 
thunderstorms,  the  little  rivulets 
have  a  chance  to  carry  the  good 
topsoil  from  the  slope  to  the  bottom. 

Contour  cropping  means  following 
the  natural  curves  of  the  land.  While 
this  is  ideal,  as  a  practical  measure, 
field-strip  cropping  is  often  the  best 
solution  on  many  farms.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  follow  some  of  the  natural 
contours,  but  most  of  the  area  is 
given  to  more  or  less  parallel  strips 
laid  out  crosswise  of  the  general 
slope. 

The  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
soil,  as  well  as  moisture,  is  con¬ 
served  if  crops  are  planted  cross¬ 
wise,  instead  of  up  and  down,  pro¬ 
vided  there  are  checks  in  the  form 
of  grass  strips  or  grain  to  prevent 
the  run-off  of  soil  caused  by  water. 

What  does  farming  in  curves  in¬ 
volve  for  the  average  farmer  who 
must  do  the  work  himself?  First,  it 
means  usually  a  rearrangement  of 
fences.  Square  or  rectangular  fields 
with  right-angle  corners  do  not  fit 
into  a  scheme  of  cropping  which 
attempts  to  conform  to  the  natural 
contours.  Through  the  Northeast,  we 
have  a  particular  problem  in  this 
respect.  As  our  ancestors  cleared  the 
land,  each  time  a  few  acres  were 
made  ready  for  the  plow  they  usually 
put  a  wall  or  fence  around  the  area! 
It  will  take  some  time  and  labor  to 
rearrange  the  fields,  used  for  grain 
and  other  crops.  The  silver  lining 
to  this  problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
easier  and  more  economical  to  grow 
things  in  long  rows. 

Second,  in  studying  the  land  for  a 
rearrangement  of  crops  grown  on  the 
contour  or  by  strips,  leave  the  nat¬ 
ural  depressions  and  gullies  in  grass! 
These  lower  lying  depressions, 
gouged  out  by  the  glaciers  millions 
of  years  ago,  will  act  as  natural 
stoppages  if  they  are  kept  in  perma¬ 
nent,  heavy  soil.  If  they  are  plowed 
up,  they  act  as  natural  runways  for 
water. 

Third,  what  about  those  thousands 
of  farms  in  the  Northeast  where  a 
major  part  of  the  cultivatable  land 
is  on  a  very  definite  slope?  Many 
farmers  have  worked  out  a  rotation 
that  includes  silage  corn,  one  year; 
oats  and  barley,  one  year,  and  grass 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Experts  have  mentioned  a  number 
of  points  which  are  worth  repeating 
here.  Frequently  the  highest  parts 
of  cultivated  land  on  eastern  farms 
are  the  poorest,  sandiest  soil.  Their 
return  in  grain  or  corn  is  very  small. 
These  areas  might  be  kept  in  per¬ 
manent  sod  for  grass  or  pasture,  fed 
annually  with  manure  or  fertilizer 

It  is  possible,  without  much 
trouble,  to  make  terraces  at  stated 
intervals  on  steeper  slopes,  following 
the  general  contour  of  the  land. 
These  terraces  can  be  made  wade 
enough  so  they  can  be  mowed  with 
the  machine,  and  left  in  permanent 
grass  sod.  These  raised  terraces  stop 
soil  washing  downhill,  and  act  as 
moisture  conservers.  As  a  practical 
help,  make  the  sides  of  the  terraces 
sloping  enough  so  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  cutter  bar  will  go  along  them 
easily. 

If  there  are  spots  on  the  farm 
where  erosion  has  made  a  start,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  using  me¬ 
chanical  measures  to  stop  it.  If  an 
incentive  is  needed,  just  remember 
that  you  are  losing  good  topsoil  and 
water — and  that  means  less  annual 
income  for  you.  Vegetation  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  surface  pi*otection. 

As  1942  gets  underway,  we  can  all 
devote  some  time  to  planning  the 
best  and  wisest  use  of  our  land.  Soil 
is  the  basis  of  agriculture;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  farm  success.  We  have 
used  this  great  natural  resource  with 
abandon  and  selfishness  in  too  many 
cases.  Now  we  need  to  make  soil 
conservation  a  fundamental  plank  in 
the  farm  platform.  h.  s.  pearson 


More  than  800,000  tons  of)  potash  materials  for  fertilizer  use 
left  American  mines  and  refineries  last  year  for  farming  areas 
where  soil  deficiency  of  potash— an  essential  plant  food— is 
limiting  crop  production.  About  twio-thirds  of  this  tonnage  was 
In  the  form  of  muriate  of  potash  (60-63%  K-O).  a  form  highly 
concentrated  to  reduce  the  Fanner's  fertilizer  freight  bill.  Im* 
mediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  the  American 
Potash  Industry  began  a  rapid  increase  in  production  capacity. 
This  expansion  program  is  still  continuing  to  meet  the  demands 
lor  “increased  food  production— FOOD  for  VICTORY. 
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111°^  means 
more  Crops 


TYT  AN  -  PO  WE  R  is  too  precious  these  days  to  waste 
-U-*-  in  unnecessary  work.  Each  hour— each  minute- 
must  count.  So  let  there  be  no  delay  in  your  farm  work. 

Cletrac  Tru-Traction  gets  work  done,  when  you 
want.  You  plow — plant — cultivate — spray — harvest 
— on  time.  In  mud— muck— on  steep  hills,  Tru-Trac¬ 
tion  gets  you  going  through  any  field.  You  keep 
work  on  schedule  12  months  of  the  year — now  more 
important  than  ever. 

Tru-Traction  is  an  exclusive  feature  that  makes 
Cletrac  Model  HG  a  favorite  tractor  from  Maine  to 
California.  Other  features  include  18  h.p.  on  the 
drawbar;  22  h.p.  on  the  belt;  and  the  choice  of  three 
.widths — 31'  for  orchards  and  narrow  rows — 42'  for 
regular  farm  use — 68'  for  regular  use  and  crops  of 
a  general  nature. 

A  full  line  of  attached  tools — planters,  cultivators, 
weeders,  mowers,  sprayers,  etc.,  is  available  for 
Cletrac  HG.  With  equipment,  Cletrac  HG  is  a  com¬ 
plete  outfit.  See  your  Cletrac  dealer — learn  how  you 
can  keep  farming  ahead  of  schedule  with  Cletrac  HG 
and  make  more  money  per  man-hour  worked. 
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Present  Cletrac  owners  can  cooperate  in  more  food  production  by  keep¬ 
ing  tbeir  Cletrac  equipment  in  full  working  order  through  repair  and 
replacement  parts  obtained  now  ahead  of  the  busy  season. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ** square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  bunch,  3  to  5c, 


(Latest  available  prices) 
MILK 


The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  December  1941  is  $2.75  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone. 
This  uniform  price  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  market¬ 
ing  area)  $3.11;  Class  1  (outside  non- 
federal)  $2.95;  Class  1  (relief)  $2.54;  Class 
2-A  (fluid  cream)  $2,944  per  cwt. 


The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2,674;  2-C, 
$2,429;  3,  $2,329;  4- A,  $1,845;  4-B,  $2,174. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of 
December  1941  amounted  to  235,393,038 
pounds  and  there  was  a  total  of  444,681,836 
pounds  in  the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 


BUTTER 


Premier  marks,  35%  to  37c;  90  to  92 

score.  34(4  to  35V2c;  unsalted,  best,  36(4  to 
37c;  storage,  33  to  36c;  Argentine,  duty  paid, 
32  to  34c. 

EGGS 


Premium  marks,  36%  to  38(4c;  specials, 
36  to  36(4c;  standards,  35(4  to  35%;  Pacific 
Coast,  specials,  38  to  38 Vic  standards,  36  to 
37c;  browns,  36  to  37c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1(4  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Fowls,  21c;  broilers,  24  to  25c;  rabbits, 
lb.,  18  to  20c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $26  to  $27;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25; 
No.  3,  $22  to  $23;  straw,  rye,  $28. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard,  $1.52>/2;  corn,  No.  2, 
$1.01%;  oats,  No.  2,  72%c  to  $1.02%. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  50c;  grapes,  lb.,  15c; 
apples,  lb.,  3  to  4c;  peas,  lb.,  15c;  string 
beans,  lb.  12c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 

Butter,  40(4c;  eggs,.  41c;  live  fowls,  22c; 
chickens,  28c;  dressed  fowls,  28c;  chickens, 
31c;  turkeys,  33c;  apples,  bu„  $2;  potatoes, 
100  lbs.,  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes,  %  bkt.,  70c; 
cabbage,  50  lbs.,  50  to  90c. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 

Butter,  35  to  36  (4  c;  eggs,  33  to  34c;  hens, 
22  to  24c;  chickens,  22  '  to  24c;  potatoes. 
100  lbs.,  $2.40;  apples,  bu.,  $1.50;  onions, 
50  lbs.,,  $2;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  75  to  90c;  hay, 
•”  17;  corn,  99c;  wheat,  $1.22. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  $12  to  $13.50;  bulls,  $8  to  $11;  cows, 
$4  to  $8.50;  calves,  $12.50  to  $16;  sheep,  $4 
to  $5;  lambs,  $10  to  $13;  hogs,  $11  to  $12.25. 

LANCASTER  LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  $13.50;  bulls,  $11.75;  cows,  $9.25; 
calves,  $16;  sheep,  $5;  lambs,  $12;  hogs, 


many  of  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities.  There  were  huge  piles  of 
crates  of  apples,  shelves  loaded  down 
with  jars  of  fruits  and  jellies  that 
had  been  carefully  prepared  for 
winter  use.  All  the  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  for  a  modern  mechanized  farm 
were  present,  and  outhouses  showed 
that  they  were  carefully  cared  for, 
which  care  is  an  asset  to  every  thrifty 
farmer.  Connecticut  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  states  of  the  Union;  it 
is  not  only  an  agricultural  state,  but 
it  also  is  one  of  the  great  industrial 
states  and,  for  its  size,  stands  second 
to  none.  Its  inhabitants  are  hard¬ 
working  people,  thrifty  and  self-sup¬ 
porting.  There  are  no  loungers  and 
the  products  of  the  state  are  known 
far  and  wide  for  the  qualities  they 
possess — they  are  standard  all  over 
the  world  whether  agricultural  or 
industrial;  there  is  also  no  question 
of  the  patriotism  of  its  people  and 
from  these  farms,  where  rugged 
youth  is  built  up  into  rugged  man¬ 
hood,  goes  forth  the  regular  quota 
to  help  fill  up  the  vortex  in  defense 
of  our  present-day  civilization. 

Herman  Foster 

Connecticut. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


Poultry  News 

Robert  Cobb,  Old  Pickard  Farm, 
Concord,  Mass.,  completed  one  of 
the  most  modern  incubator  plants 
in  the  East  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
he  has  practically  double  this  plant 
in  size  and  capacity  and  has  added 
three  new  Smith  incubators' of  large 
size.  In  addition  Mr.  Cobb  has  leased 
and  opened  up  a  branch  plant  at 
Norwood,  Mass.,  which  is  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Ohlson,  his  head 
poultry  man,  who  will  supervise  all 
of  the  trapnesting,  breeding  and 
genetic  work.  The  entire  plant  will 
be  devoted  to  pedigree  breeding 
and  trapnesting  only,  with  capacity 
of  2,500  birds,  and  this  in  addition 
to  the  over  2,000  birds  we  are  trap¬ 
nesting  with  pedigree  work  at  the 
home  plant  at  Littleton. 


A  new  product,  Limeroll,  has  been 
put  on  the  market  by  Allied  Min¬ 
erals,  Inc.,  West  Chelmsford,  Mass. 
The  product,  designed  to  cover  the 
needs  of  poultry  for  grinding  and 
calcium,  has  been  the  result  of  18 
months  of  research  by  Vincent  Shea 
of  the  Roll- Crush  Corporation,  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Limeroll  combines  insoluble  gran¬ 
ite  grit  with  limestone  particles  and 
calcium  flour  in  carefully  balanced 
proportions  for  maximum  efficiency 
in  grinding  and  the  use  of  calcium. 


Fowls,  20  to  28c;  chickens,  25  to  30c; 
turkeys,  30  to  33(4c  dheks,  21c;  geese,  17 
to  21c;  squabs,  lb.,  54c. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  $12.25;  cows,  $8.50;  bulls,  $10.25; 
calves,  $15;  lambs,  $13.50;  hogs,  $9.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples:  Mass.,  McIntosh,  box,  $1.40  to 
$2.00;  Conn.,  Northern  Spy,  $1.75;  N.  H., 
McIntosh,  $1.50;  Vt.,  McIntosh,  box,  $1.00 
to  $2.10;  Delicious,  box  $,1.50  to  $2.00;  No. 
Spy,  box,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  Wn.  N.  Y.,  McIntosh, 
ctn.,  $1.25  to  $1.90;  River,  McIntosh,  ctn., 
$1.00  to  $1.85;  Pa.,  Delicious,  ctn.,  $1.75; 
N.  Y„  Wn.,  McIntosh,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  Baldwin, 
$1.75  to  $1.85;  Greenings,  R.  I.,  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
Romes,  $1.75  to  $1.85;  Delicious  Golden, 
$1.35  to  $1.85;  Champlain,  McIntosh,  box, 
$1.00  to  $1.90;  N.  J„  Delicious,  $1.30  to  $1.85; 
Golden,  $1.30  to  $1.85;  Romes,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Paragon,  $1.00  to  $1.13;  Hudson  River,  Green¬ 
ings,  N.  W.,  $1.15  to  $1.40;  Romes,  $1.25  to 
$1.60;  Delicious,  $1.30  to  $1.85;  Golden,  $1.00 
to  $1.65;  Baldwin,  $1.00  to  $1.40;  Greenings, 
R.  I.,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  Jonathan,  $1.13;  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  85c  to  $1.90;  No.,  Spy,  75c  to  $1.65; 
Pa.,  McIntosh,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  Romes,  $1.60 
to  $1.65;  Yorks,  $1.50  to  $2.00;  Delicious 
Golden,  $1.00  to  $1.75;  W.  Va.,  Yorks,  bu., 
bsk.  or  box,  $1.40  to  $1.75;  Cider:  En.,  4 
1-gal  jugs,  $1.25  to  $1.30.  Cranberries:  En., 
(4  bbl.  box,  $3.25  to  $4.00;  grapefruit,  Fla., 
box,  $1.60  to  $4.00;  Fla.,  br.  box  (auct.),  95c 
to  $2.40;  kumquats,  Fla.,  qt.,  7c  to  10c; 
oranges,  Calif.,  navel,  box,  $1.85  to  $4.15; 
Valencia,  $2.30  to  $3.45;  Fla.,  box,  $1.75  to 
$3.10;  tangerines,  Fla.,  4  to  5  bu.,  $1.10  to 
$2.60;  Temple,  (4  box,  90c  to  $1.95;  pears, 
N.  Y.,  Kieffer,  bu.,  75c  to  $2.00;  strawberries, 
Fla.,  pt.,  18c  to  20c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $3;  cabbage,  50  lb.  box, 
50  to  90c;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.75;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $2;  peas,  bu.,  $1.50  to  $3.75;  spinach, 
bu.,  50c  to  $1.15;  squash,  bu.,  $1  to  $4; 
tomatoes,  lug,  $1.00  to  $3.50;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.00;  sweet  potatoes,  bu„  $1  tp  $2; 


The  Connecticut  Farmer 

The  weather  up  here  in  this  staid 
old  Nutmeg  state  seems  to  be  pretty 
much  all  winter  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  running  from  ten  to  twenty-two 
below  zero  and  very  little  snow, 
some  five  or  six  inches;  it  seems  very 
much  like  the  real  New  England 
winter  we  used  to  hear  tell  about, 
and  which  many  of  us  have  passed 
through. 

There  is  one  class  of  people,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  seems  to  have  no  effect 
on,  and  that  is  the  Connecticut  far¬ 
mer,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  no 
class  of  people  so  nicely  situated  and 
so  closely  independent  of  all  outside 
calamities  for — come  wars,  come 
peace,  come  depressions — the  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  seems  proof  of  all 
these.  No  matter  what  the  weather 
is  or  how  hard  the  winter  winds  may 
blow,  the  Connecticut  farmer  seems 
to  heed  them  not  but  goes  on  his  way 
all  unconscious  of  the  stirring  events 
that  seem  ready  to  shatter  the  nerves 
of  every  other  class  of  people.  He 
tends  his  flocks  and  herds,  loads  his 
milk  on  to  his  truck  and  delivers  it 
to  some  nearby  stand,  returns  to  his 
home  and  attends  to  his  domestic 
duties  as  regularly  as  the  sun  shines 
or  the  weeks  come  and  go. 

His  cellar  is  loaded  down  with  the 
riches  of  the  summer’s  products — the 
results  of  his  toil;  his  home  is  nicely 
furnished,  is  warmed  by  an  oil  heat¬ 
er,  a  coal  heater,  or  there  is  plenty 
of  wood  in  the  woodshed  to  carry 
him  through  the  long,  cold  New  Eng¬ 
land  winter,  and  then  some.  How¬ 
ever,  he  is  seldom  idle,  for  there  is 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  35  to  37(4c;  eggs,  37c;  live  fowls, 
21  to  22c;  chickens,  21  to  22c;  dressed  fowls, 
24  to  27c;  chickens,  24  to  25c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.50  to  $2;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.90  to  $2; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.20  to  $2.30;  wool,  45 
to  47c;  hay,  $24.50;  straw,  rye,  $24;  bran, 
$43  to  $44.50;  hominy,  feed,  $41.50;  brewers’ 
grains,  $42. 


Up-State  Potato  Market 

ROCHESTER — Supply  liberal,  demand 
moderate.  Market  dull.  Upland  95c  to  $1.00 
per  bu.;  upland  Chippewas  and  Katahdins 
$1.00  to  $1.10;  few  $1.20  muck  Chippewas 
and  Katahdins,  $1.00  to  $1.15,  few  $1.25; 
muck  Cobblers,  $1.00  to  $1.10,  few  $1.20. 

BUFFALO — Supply  moderate.  Demand 
slow.  Market  about  steady.  Round  white 
various  varieties  unclassified,  best  $1  to 
$1.15  per  b«.;  poorer  80  to  95c;  Chippewas 
and  Katahdins,  unclassified,  $1.10  to  $1.25; 
muck  and  upland,  U.  S.,  No.  1,  50-lb.  sacks, 
brushed,  $1.20  to  $1.25;  60  lb.  sacks,  $1.30  to 
$1.35;  15  lb.  sacks,  34  to  37c. 

SYRACUSE — Supply  light,  demand  slow. 
Market  dull.  Upland  No.  1,  mostly  90c  to 
$1,  few  $1.10;  commercial,  80  to  90c;  15  lb.. 
Empire  State,  35  to  36c. 


the  year’s  wood  to  cut  and  haul, 
there  are  the  animals  in  his  barn  to 
be  cared  for,  and  his  flock  of  hens 
must  be  looked  after  with  increased 
dilligence  during  these  cold  winter 
days  for  they,  as  well  as  his  herd  of 
cows,  are  winning  factors  on  his  snug 
little  farm. 

In  the  month  of  December  he 
slaughtered  one  or  two  nice  pigs,  and 
the  meat  from  these  animals  has  been 
carefully  taken  care  of  and  there  is 
enough  to  carry  him  safely  through 
the  winter  months.  A  few  days  ago 
the  writer  visited  the  home  of  Fred 
Ramstein,  in  New  Hartford,  a  nearby 
town.  Mr.  Ramstein  may  well  be 
called,  a  representative  of  the  greater 
family  of  farmers  in  this  state.  He 
runs  a  dairy  of  fifty  cows,  making 
about  twelve  cans  of  milk  daily  of 
most  excellent  quality.  He  has  a 
nice  milkroom  where  he  pasteurizes 
the  larger  part  of  it,  and  bottles  the 
same;  at  the  same  time  he  bottles 
the  pure  article  right  from  the  dairy 
(which  the  writer  much  prefers)  and 
delivers  the  same  by  truck  in  the 
nearby  city  of  Torrington.  There  are 
three  large  silos  that  were  filled  with 
a  bumper  crop  of  silage  corn  the 
past  fall.  A  large  barn  well  filled 
with  hay  assures  his  dairy  stock  of 
ample  provisions  for  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  farm  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  well-tilled  acres  attests  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  owner  for  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  process. 

The  writer  was  invited  into  the 
cellar  and  was  shown  a  sight  that 
would  please  many  a  dweller  of  the 
substantial  mansions  that  adorn 


POULTRY  BOOKLETS 


& 


CATALOGS 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  37  to  38c;  eggs,  34  to  38c;  live 
fowls,  18  to  22c;  chickens,  20  to  24c;  dressed 
fowls,  22* to  24c;  roasters,  30  to  32c;  rabbits, 
12  to  15c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $1.60;  onions. 
50  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.25;  kale,  bu.,  40  to  50c; 
parsnips,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.15;  squash,  100  lbs., 
75c  to  $1;  bran,  ton,  $40;  middlings,  $40; 
rye,  feed,  $36;  wool,  35  to  43c;  cow  hides, 
9  to  10c;  calf  skins,  16  to  17c. 


“Hall’s  Chicks  for  Greater  Poultry 
Profits”  —  This  illustrated  catalog 
tells  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  one  of  the  largest  chick  hatcheries 
in  the  country.  It  describes  the 
efficient  organization  that  has  been 
built  up  to  produce  a  year  around 
supply  of  well-bred  chicks  from 
healthy,  vigorous  parent  stock.  It 
describes  the  6  popular  pure  breeds 
and  4  crosses  which  are  handled  by 
this  old-established  concern.  The 
catalog  will  be  mailed  free  upon 
request.  Address  Hall  Bros.,  Box  60, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


Hubbard  Farms  Catalog — An  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  issued  by  the  world’s 
largest  producers  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  and  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  popular  breed.  It  describes 
the  8-point  breeding  program  which 
has  been  developed  to  produce  early 
maturity,  heavy  production,  large 
egg-size,  less  broodiness,  vigor,  rapid 
feathering,  low  mortality  and  fast 
uniform  growth.  It  also  features  a 
liberal  30-day  guarantee.  Address 
Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12,  Walpole, 
N.  H. 


“Parks  Barred  Rocks” — This  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  50  years  of  experience  with 
one  breed  of  birds — Barred  Rocks. 
Three  generations  of  the  Parks  fam¬ 
ily  have  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
developing  the  “World’s  oldest  bred- 
to-lay  strain  of  Barred  Rocks.”  If 
interested  in  Barred  Rocks,  write  for 
this  catalog.  Address  Joe  Parks  & 
Sons,  Altoona,  Pa. 


“Warren’s  R.  I.  Reds” — Year  after 
year,  Warren’s  R.  I.  Reds  make  out¬ 
standing  records  at  various  egg-lay¬ 
ing  contests  throughout  the  country. 
This  catalog  describes  the  breeding 
establishment  where  this  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  strain  of  Reds  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  methods  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  healthy,  vigorous  chicks  from 
state-certified  parent  stock.  It’s  free. 
Address  J.  J.  Warren,  Box  20,  No. 
Brookfield,  Mass. 


Cobb’s  Baby  Chicks  —  Barred 
Rocks,  Reds  and  New  Hampshires 
^and  two  crosses  are  included  in  the 
Cobb  catalog.  The  book  tells  of  a 
100%  pullorum  free  breeding  plant 
where  scientific  incubation  is  prac¬ 
ticed  and  where  contest  winning 
stock  is  raised.  Readers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  breeds  will  find  this 
catalog  of  interest.  Address  Robert 
C.  Cobb,  350  Great  Road,  Concord, 
Mass. 


Moul’s  New  Hampshires — A  breed¬ 
ing  establishment  that  has  grown 
from  27  chicks  to  1,500  breeders  in 
less  than  20  years  is  told  in  this 
businesslike  catalog.  Carefully  se¬ 
lected  pullorum  free  stock  and  mod¬ 
ern  methods  are  used  to  produce 
strong,  healthy  chicks.  Address 
Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm, 
Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


“Golden  Hamps” — A  strain  of  New 
Hampshires  that  has  been  developed 
by  careful  breeding  is  described  in 
this  booklet,  which  tells  of  the  many 
desirable  qualities  to  be  found  in 
this  improved  strain.  The  booklet 
also  illustrates  various  scenes  from 
the  farm,  where  over  6,000  breeders 
are  kept.  Address  Sanford  E.  Alger, 
Jr.,  Box  3,  Brockton,  Mass. 


“Kauder’s  World  Champions”— The 

many  records  made  by  Kauder’s 
Leghorns  and  N.  H.  Reds  would  war¬ 
rant  an  elaborate  catalog.  Mr.  Kau- 
der,  however,  has  issued  a  concise 
little  booklet  which  is  full  of  advice 
and  helpful  hints  to  poultry-raisers. 
It  tells  of  the  proper  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  baby  chicks,  feeding,  etc. 
It’s  free  and  should  prove  of  interest 
to  both  the  amateur  and  professional 
poultryman.  Address  Kauder,  Box 
100,  New  Paltz,  N1.  Y. 


“Nedlar  Farm  New  Hampshires” — 

This  booklet  describes  a  U.  S.  R. 
O.  P.  breeding  farm  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  development  of  a  sturdy, 
profitable,  egg-laying  strain  of  New 
Hampshires.  It  contains  pictures  of 
many  Nedlar  birds  that  made  high 
scores  at  various  egg-laying  contests. 
Write  to  E.  N.  Larrabee,  Box  7, 
Peterborough,  N.  H. 


“Mayo’s  Reds” — Intelligent  breed¬ 
ing  and  consistent  culling  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  strain  of  R.  I.  Reds  that 
have  averaged  68%  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  years.  This  strain  is 
described  in  a  free  catalog  folder 
issued  by  James  Mayo,  Box  5,  Box- 
boro,  Mass. 


“Bodine’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns”  — 

The  largest  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  official 
trapnest  flock  in  the  East,  where 
every  chick  sold  is  produced  under 
official  supervision  is  featured  in  a 
modest  little  folder  which  also  tells 
of  the  records  made  by  Bodine  birds 
at  the  egg-laying  contest.  Address 
Eli  H.  Bodine,  Box  R,  Chemung, 
N,  Y, 
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AMERICAN 

Bar-Reinforced  / 

TIRE  CHAINS# 


More  than 
double  mileage 

Greater  Safety 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  COMPANY,  Inc 
YORK  •  PENNSYLVANIA 


BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 


LEVEL 


Anyone  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
following  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain¬ 
ing,  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


Bostrom  *  Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA,  GA, 


w  comes  » 0 

n9  a  SPRt*oER 

New  Idea 


The  operating 

efficiency  of  machines  conserves  man 
power.  Durability  conserves  materials' 
Select  needed  farm  equipment  with  both 
in  view.  Remember  the  NEW  IDEA  rep¬ 
utation  lot  highest  quality  construction. 
Inspect  the  latest  NEW  IDEA  models 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  the 
superb  performance  of  these  modem 
spreaders  saves  time  and  labor,  while 
assuring  maximum  freedom  from  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs  as  well.  Two  sizes 
each  in  four-wheel  and  two-wheel  mod¬ 
els.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  circulars. 


for  small  or 
Trocto 


New  Idea, /nc. 

Dept.  770  Coldwater.O. 

» factories/ 

COLDWATER.  OHIO  -  SANDWICH,  ILLINOIS 


DEA 


Pick  an  oil  that  can  handle 
your  toughest  jobs! 


Thoughts  About  Soy  Beans 

The  soy  bean  acreage  in  the  mid¬ 
west  is  steadily  increasing,  yet  de¬ 
mand  exceeds  supply  despite  the  fact 
that  the  yield  this  year  broke  all 
records.  Prices  for  the  beans  are 
much  higher  than  for  any  of  the 
small  grains,  and  yield  per  acre  is 
greater  than  that  of  wheat,  rye,  oats 
or  barley,  almost  equaling  that  of 
corn  but  with  far  less  labor  involved. 
As  a  cash  crop  which.  will  not  de¬ 
plete  the  soil,  soy  beans  should  be 
planted  more  extensively.  Early  ma¬ 
turing  varieties  allow  this  crop  to  be 
raised  in  all  but  the  most  northern 
regions. 

Soy  beans  make  excellent  hay  for 
cattle  if  cut  while  the  leaves  are  still 
on  and  beans  not  yet  ripe^  If  allowed 
to  stand  for  bean  harvest,  the  small 
pods  cling  tightly  to  the  stalks  and 
do  not  shatter  no  matter  what  the 
weather.  Wet  weather  at  harvest 
time  often  ruins  much  of  the  regular 
bean  harvest,  causing  moldy  beans, 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  moldy,  soy 
bean  even  when  almost  constant  rain 
made  it  impossible  to  harvest  the 
crop  until  almost  winter  time.  In 
fact  the  soy  beans  were  not  combined 
in  this  section  until  after  the  middle 
of  November,  yet  there  was  little  loss 
from  shattering  and  no  loss  from 
mold  despite  the  fact  that  October 
rainfall  broke  all  records. 

The  soy  bean  pod  is  small,  covered 
with  a  waxy  fuzz  which  sheds  water 
like  a  duck’s  back,  and  the  pod  is 
also  tough  and  does  not  open  readily. 
Some  few  cut  the  beans  with  a  binder 
and  use  a  regular  thrashing  maching 
but  nearly  all  use  a  combine  right  in 
the  field  thus  allowing  the  stalks  to 
remain  on  the  ground.  Prices  of  late 
years,  even  before  depression  was 
over,  ranged  better  than  a  dollar  a 
bushel  and  average  yield  was  above 
30  bushels  per  acre.  As  a  food  for 
humans  I  cannot  recommend  soy 
beans  as  they  cook  hard  and  are  too 
oily,  but  as  cattle  feed  they  are  tops, 
not,  however,  before  the  oil  has  been 
pressed  out.  The  beans  are  ground, 
the  oil  pressed  out  and  the  remaining 
cake  ground  for  dairy  and  hog  feed. 

As  a  sample  of  increase  in  soy  bean 
production,  Illinois  harvested  this 
year  over  fifty-two  million  bushels 
of  soy  beans,  with  Indiana,  Iowa  and 
Michigan  also  producing  immense 
quantities  and  Ohio  right  '  in  line. 
Soys  will  grow  on  any  soil.  I  have 
seen  them  growing  on  soils  ranging 
from  light  sand  to  sticky  black  soil. 
They  will  produce  a  paying  crop  on 
soil  so  poor  other  grains  would  be  a 
flat  failure,  but  they  respond  well  to 
fertility,  especially  when  manure  is 
used  to  build  up  soil.  Soys  are  le¬ 
gumes,  hence  nitrogen  gatherers 
rather  than  depleters,  so  they  do  not 
run  down  soils  as  do  other  grains. 
Used  as  a  green  manure  crop  in  or¬ 
chards,  they  build  up  the  soil  and 
aid  in  producing  big  crops  of  fruit. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  agriculture 
is  how  nature  can  take  ordinary  soil 
in  which  apparently  there  is  not  a 
drop  of  oil,  combine  it  with  water 
and  sunlight  and  produce  a  plant 
rich  in  oil.  We  see  it  when  cows  use 
plain  grass  to  produce  rich  butterfat, 
when  sheep  produce  oily  wool  from 
grass  and  when  oil  is  pressed  from 
the  germs  of  corn  or  wheat  or  from 
the  seeds  of  cotton,  peanuts  and  soy 
beans.  The  soys,  however,  do  not 
have  the  oil  only  in  the  germs  as  do 
wheat  and  corn  but  are  full  of  oil 
from  seed  skin  to  the  center,  so  pro¬ 
duce  oil  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  other  grains. 

If  you  have  not  tried  soy  beans 
yet,  fit  your  soil  next  spring  as  for 
.any  small  grain,  drill  in  the  soys  at 
about  two  bushels  per  acre,  forget 
them  for  weeks  until  late  fall  and 
don’t  worry  about  early  frost  -for  you 
can  choose  an  early  or  late  variety 
to  suit  your  climate,  go  after  them 
with  a  combine  any  time  before 
Thanksgiving  and  don’t  worry  about 
a  market  for  they  will  sell  readily  at 
any  elevator  or  in  any  grain  market. 
In  my  own  neighborhood  not  one 
man  in  twenty  owns  a  combine,  yet 
there  is  always  someone  who  does 
and  he  readily  takes  on  such  jobs  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate  per  acre  or 
per  bushel,  generally  by  the  acre.  In 
fact  every  farm  community  has  at 
least  one  man  who  is  machinery  con¬ 
scious  and  likes  to  load  up  with 
power  farm  machinery  and  do  small 
jobs.  L.  B.  R. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


See  if  this  doesn’t  make  sense:  If 
you  get  an  oil  that  can  handle  the 
hardest  jobs  on  your  farm  .  .  .  you’ll 
always  be  on  the  safe  side! 

That’s  why  in  30  great  farm  states, 
thousands  of  farmers  use  reasonably- 
priced  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  They 
know  Gulflube  is  tough  .  .  .  that  it 
does  a  super-lubricating  job  on  trac¬ 
tors,  pumps,  trucks,  and  other  farm 
machinery. 

Of  course,  there’s  a  reason  why 
Gulflube  offers  you  so  much.  It’s  re¬ 
fined  from  specially  selected  crudes 
by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process.  This 
means  more  sludge  and  carbon  form¬ 
ers  are  removed  before  you  use  the  oil. 

So  why  don’t  you  drop  in  on  your 
Good  Gulf  Man  . .  .  soon.  He  carries 
Gulflube  in  handy  five-gallon  steel 

J  D 

pails — and  in  other  sizes — each  one 
a  great  value.  And  he  has  a  full  line 
of  fuels,  lubricants,  livestock  sprav, 
and  other  fine  farm  specialties.  You’ll 


find  him  a  grand  citizen  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with,  too! 

GULF  PRODUCTS  POPULAR  ON 
FARM  AND  RANCH: 

Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.  P.  90  and 
140.  Specially  compounded  for  use  in 
transmissions,  differentials,  and  final 
drives. 

Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  S  and  W.  Im¬ 
proved  lubricants  which  will  reitiain 
in  bearings  for  long  periods  without 
running  out.  For  general  chassis  lu¬ 
brication  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 

Gulflex  Wheel  Bearing  Grease.  Possesses 

unusual  resistance  to  heat.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  the  ball  and  roller  front 
and  rear  wheel  bearings  of  cars,  trucks, 
and  tractors. 

Gulflex  Waterproof  Grease.  Provides 
better  lubrication  for  water  pumps, 
and  automotive  and  other  equipment 
where  a  product  of  this  kind  is  needed. 


GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Farmer  is  the  Best  Judge 

FAVORITE  story  tells  of  the  London  wool 
merchant  who  cabled  his  rancher  in 
Australia  to  shear  the  sheep  and  ship  the 
wool  to  market  because  the  price  was  at  the 
moment  high.  The  rancher  cabled  back, 
“Can’t  shear,  we  are  lambing.”  To  which  the 
cabled  reply  from  the  London  merchant  was 
“Stop  lambing,  begin  shearing!” 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  story  than  may 
appear  on  the  surface.  It  illustrates  the  point 
that  the  farmer  knows  his  problems  best. 
Self-appointed  leaders  are  likely,  during  the 
present  emergency,  to  forge  to  the  front  with 
pet  schemes  and  advice  and  exhortations 
that  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  like  the 
order  to  “stop  lambing.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  has  too  often 
been  treated  as  though  he  were  devoid  of  any 
intelligence,  as  though  he  did  not  know  his 
own  problems.  It  may  have  seemed  this  way 
to  some  because  the  farmer  may  not  have 
had  a  rapid-fire  solution  to  the  particular 
problem  then  uppermost;  or  the  farmer  may 
have  been  so  busy  with  other  things  that  he 
left  the  solution  to  “George”  when  he  should 
have  tackled  the  problem  himself.  But,  still 
in  all,  the  farmer  is  by  far  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  situation,  as  intelligent  and  able  as 
any  group  in  the  nation,  politician  and  self- 
appointed  leaders  to  the  contrary  nothwith- 
standing. 

In  every  section,  there  are  farmers  or 
groups  of  farmers  who  are  leaders  in  their 
communities.  When  a  new  practice  or  a  new 
problem  arises,  they  are  the  ones  who  sift 
the  good  from  the  bad  and  use  what  is  best. 
Others  in  the  community  tend  to  follow  their 
lead.  This  form  of  education  is  the  finest 
kind  and  springs  from  the  men  who  know 
their  problems  best. 

The  political  leaders  of  the  country  will 
therefore  be  well  advised  if  they  will  turn 
to  the  farmer  himself  for  suggestions  on  the 
problems  that  confront  the  nation  along  these 
lines.  Everyone  is  willing  and  anxious  to  help. 
Bureaucrats  and  the  self-appointed  leaders 
must  be  avoided.  Call  the  farmers  into  council 
and  let  them  “do  it  themselves.” 


A  Golden  Opportunity 

INCREASED  poultry  production  is  one  of 
the  vital  needs  of  the  present  “food  for 
victory”  program.  Information  at  hand  in¬ 
dicates  that  poultry  producers  in  every  state 
are  responding  to  the  call  for  more  eggs  and 
poultry  meat,  and  that  the  goal  set  will  be 
reached  or  overshot. 

Poultrymen  everywhere,  however,  should 
recognize  that  the  real  opportunity  for  the 
industry  lies  in  doing  a  better  job  of  farming 
than  ever  before.  If  we  are  forced  to  go 
through  the  same  tough  experiences  of  many 
of  the  past  years  since  World  War  I — after 
victory  is  again  achieved,  it  will  be  a  black 
mark  on  the  record  of  our  economists,  as  well 
as  on  the  practical  poultryman.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  plan  has  as  yet  been  outlined  that 
will  assist  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the 


critical  times  of  our  last  post  war  period. 

Labor  shortages  will  force  us  to  possible 
curtailment  of  production.  However,  this 
should  present  a  challenge  for  a  careful  study 
of  labor  requirements  and  efficiency  on  every 
chicken  farm.  Chore  routes  can  be  studied 
and  re-arranged  to  avoid  lost  motion  and 
unproductive  man-work  hours,  critically 
needed  for  defense  production,  saved. 

Inefficient  breeds  and  strains  can  well  be 
liquidated  and  replaced  by  more  efficient 
food  utilizers,  and  ones  better  adapted  to  our 
present  program  of  producing  food  for  de¬ 
fense. 

Marketing  methods  can  certainly  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  pooling  of  ideas,  and  through 
cooperative  efforts  of  poultry  producers.  With 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Forces  becom¬ 
ing  accustomed  to  eating  chicken  and  turkey 
regularly,  a  great  new  market  will  be  avail¬ 
able  after  victory  has  been  achieved. 

In  the  main,  we  can  best  cross  our  bridges 
when  we  get  to  them,  but  let  us  see  to  it 
that  the  bridges  have  not  been  blown  up. 
Every  major  war  since  the  Napoleonic  era 
has  been  followed  by  “hard  times.”  Let  us 
then  take  this  to  heart  and  pay  off  indebted¬ 
ness  during  the  times  of  good  prices  ahead. 
If  we  must  expand  to  meet  war  needs  of 
increased  production,  let  us  do  so  on  terms 
that  will  be  relatively  easy  to  live  with  in 
hard  as  well  as  good  times. 

If  a  part,  or  all,  of  these  conditions  can 
be  met  by  the  bulk  of  our  poultry  producers, 
the  industry  will  emerge  after  the  war  in  a 
strong  position.  Alert  and  efficient  poultry- 
men  will  be  in  a  position  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  both  food  production  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  poultry  population  of  the 
world. 


Put  Them  Out,  Keep  Them  Out 

N  January  14,  a  notice  in  the  newspapers 
that  Joseph  P.  Lash  had  been  named 
for  a  defense  post,  started  comments  as  to 
his  record.*  He  is  32  years  old,  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  White  House  and  a  personal 
friend  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  has  had 
communist  connections  for  some  years.  Last 
October,  following  a  cruise  on  the  yacht 
Potomac  with  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Mr.  Lash  sought  a  commission  in  the 
Naval  Reserve.  He  gave  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
name  as  a  character  reference.  After  an  in¬ 
vestigation  his  application  was  denied.  Later, 
Mr.  Lash  appeared  before  the  Dies  Committee 
for  investigating  un-American  activities  with 
a  view  to  revising  his  record  previously  filed 
with  that  committee.  It  was  reported  that 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  suggested  that  he  do  so. 
He  was  heard  by  the  committee  on  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  past  communistic  connections. 
Chairman  Dies  said  that  the  committee  would 
not  ‘whitewash”  its  long  record  which  had 
linked  Mr.  Lash  with  allegedly  communistic 
and  pacifist  organizations.  He  said  the 
committee  voted  to  send  the  new  testimony 
and  the  whole  record  to  the  Army  and  Naval 
Intelligence  Service;  and  to  any  government 
agency  having  need  of  the  information. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  subversive 
influences  that  are  putting  our  boys  and  our 
nation  in  peril.  Representative  Dies  has 
presented  enough  evidence  to  show  that  every 
department  of  the  public  service  is  infected 
with  subversive  agents.  They  draw  high 
salaries,  and  are  in  a  position  to  destroy  our 
property,  the  lives  of  our  boys  in  the  air, 
on  the  water  and  on  land.  Think  what  mis¬ 
chief  one  of  these  agents  can  do  as  a  con¬ 
fidential  representative  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
or  in  the  Air  Service.  It  is  stated  glibly  in 
print  as  if  it  were  a  joke.  It  is  not  a  joke. 
It  is  a  crime.  It  is  time  to  rebel  against  it. 
Mr.  Lash  says  he  is  not  a  communist.  He 
may  regret  his  former  associations,  but  with 
his  record  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  trusted 
with  confidential  work  in  the  naval  forces. 

We  believe  that  every  real  American  will 
join  with  us  in  a  demand  that  every  man 
or  woman,  high  or  low,  who,  by  speech, 
associations,  or  works  that  clearly  indicate 
treachery  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  be  driven  out  and  kept  out  of  our 
public  service. 


February  7,  1942 

What  Farmers  Say 

In  your  issue  of  August  23  last,  you  courteously 
printed  a  letter  sent  in  by  me,  (page  477)  “State¬ 
ment  by  a  Doctor.”  The  incident  resulted  in 
correspondence  with  several  gentlemen,  interested 
like  myself  in  milk  abuses,  and  out  of  it  all, 
various  plans  have  evolved  for  mutual  work.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  besides  being  instruc¬ 
tive,  all  this  has  awakened  more  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  subject.  “Seven  Decades  of 
Milk”  has  been  a  revelation  to  me  and  has  in¬ 
spired  me  more  than  ever  to  work  and  collaborate 
with  men  of  this  type  who,  I  am  convinced,  have 
only  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer  and  milk 
consumer  at  heart.  Emil  J.  Knips,  M.  D. 

New  York 


I  want  to  compliment  you  upon  your  article 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  13,  entitled  “Our 
Great  Democracy,  Part  XIV.”  It  comes  nearer  to 
stating  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  this 
country,  within  my  memory,  than  anything  I 
have  ever  read. 

I  have  thought,  at  times,  that  I  would  like  to 
write  out  something,  recounting  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  from  one  decade  to  another,  but 
never  got  around  to  doing  so;  in  fact,  could  not 
have  done  the  thing  as  well,  anyway. 

May  the  writer  of  the  article,  above  mentioned, 
live  long  to  edit  many  more  as  good.  g.  e.  c. 

New  York 


1  enclose  $1  for  renewal  of  my  subscription 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  another  three 
years.  I  have  been,  a  subscriber  since  1893  and 
it  has  been  my  favorite  farm  journal  during  all 
these  years.  You  have  stood  for  true  American¬ 
ism  and  for  the  farmers  all  this  time.  Your  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  reliable,  and  you  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  clean  paper  fit  to  be  in  any  family.. 

I  wish  to  express  my  kindest  good  wishes  to 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  that  grand  champion  of  the 
farmers’  rights,  and  to  the  editors  of  your  grand 
R-  N.-Y.  _  a.  w.s. 

Michigan 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


October,  1941.  r - 40-qt.  Units - , 

State  of  origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 2,376,078  85,770  36,346 

New  Jersey  ....  441,031  4,199  6,243 

Pennsylvania  . . .  364,103  8,849  100 

Vermont  .  172,343  5,772 

Connecticut .  14,044 

Maryland  .  20,635 

Massachusetts  . .  9,317 

Ohio  .  1,800 

Indiana  .  1,300 


Total,  Oct.,  1941.3,397,641  107,690  42,689 


Total,  Oct.,  1940.3,215,273  122,949  36,924 

New  York  furnished  66.6  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  79.6  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the 
city  for  all  the  month  of  October,  1941.  There  is 
no  record  of  the  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the 
State  except  these  shipments  direct  to  New  York 
City. 


Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
November,  1941., - 40-qt.  Units - , 


State  of  origin  Milk 

New  York  . 2,168,601 

New  Jersey .  423,519 

Pennsylvania  -  391,413 

Vermont .  143,601 

Maryland  .  13,833 

Massachusetts  . . .  8,022 

Connecticut .  12,324 

Indiana  . . . . 

Ohio  . 

Total,  Nov.  1941.3,161,313 


Cream  Condensed 


74,600 

5,503 

5,729 

6,225 


400 

1,610 


29,673 

201 

6,804 


94,067  36,678 

Total,  Nov.  1940.3,131,049  108,383  ~30,631 

New  York  furnished  65.4  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  79.3  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city 
for  all  the  month  of  November,  1941.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the 
State  except  these  shipments  direct  to  New  York 
City. 


Brevities 

toF$568  225  176°m°tiVe  taXeS  ^  1941  amounted 

New  York  State  farmers  have  more  corn  on 
hand  now  than  a  year  ago,  but  less  wheat  and 
oats. 

“Every  word  of  God  is  pure:  He  is  a  shield 
unto  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him.” — Prov 
30: 5. 

'  Green  wood  furnishes  at  least  25  per  cent  less 
heating  value  than  wood  seasoned  for  nine 
months. 

We  do  not  recommend  using  the  same  water 
glass  solution  a  second  year  for  egg  preservation 
It  is  safer  to  prepare  a  fresh  lot. 

The  egg  drying  industry  is  being  highly  de¬ 
veloped  in  Argentina.  One  plant  recently  opened 
has  capacity  for  drying  1,000,000  eggs  per  day. 

Through  the  period  March  15,  1941 — December 
31,  1941,  the  Government  Surplus  Marketing 
Association  bought  farm  products  aggregating 
$600,000,000  in  value. 

This  is  the  kind  of  weather  when  corn  meal 
tastes  good  —  johnnycake;  pancakes;  mush  and 
milk  or  molasses;  spoon  bread,  if  you  are  in  the 
old  Dominion  belt,  or  farther  south,  where  they 
know  how  to  make  it. 
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Our  Great  Democracy 

%  Part  XVI 

OST  Americans  have  a  concept  of  a 
spiritual  being  whose  existence  has  no 
limit  of  space  or  time.  Even  our  finite  minds 
readily  grasp  the  meaning  of  ultimate  per¬ 
fection  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  in  form  and 
beauty,  in  truth  and  justice,  in  charity,  mercy 
and  love,  in  short  in  the  extreme  perfections 
of  all  things  and  all  virtues.  The  name  of 
the  spiritual  being,  possessing  all  perfections 
has  been  spoken  in  many  tongues,  in  all 
lands,  by  many  peoples.  In  America  we  ad¬ 
dress  Him  with  reverence  as  Father,  Creator 
or  God. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  form  the  basic  law  of  America. 
The  Declaration  has  been  called  the  soul  or 
spirit,  and  the  Constitution  the  body  of  our 
system  of  government.  But  they  do  not  give 
us  rights.  These  come  from  God.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  says:  “All  men  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

This  is  the  very  essence  of  our  American 
system  of  government.  No  act  in  conflict  with 
this  principle  can  become  a  valid  law.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  men  are  born 
physically,  socially,  mentally  or  spiritually 
equal.  It  means  that  all  are  born  with  a 
free  will  and  with  a  conscience  to  determine 
right  from  wrong.  It  means  that  they  are 
equal  before  God  who  created  them  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  means  that  they  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  life  and  enjoy 
happiness. 

Again,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
asserts  that,  to  secure  the  above  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
“governments  are  created  among  men,  deriv¬ 
ing  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed.” 

This  is  our  justification  for  the  saying: 
“Every  American  citizen  is  a  king.”.  It  means 
self-government.  It  means  that  American 
citizens  need  not  cringe  to  the  lash  of  a 
master,  or  fear  the  anger  of  a  tyrannical  king, 
so  long  as  this  principle  of  equality  and 
liberty  is  safeguarded. 

Before  our  government  was  established, 
the  ruler,  under  the  theory  of  the  “Divine 
Right  of  Kings,”  assumed  the  right  to  grant 
certain  favors  or  annuities  with  or  without 
a  recompense  to  his  favorities  or  patrons.  That 
theory  and  practice  was  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  man  under  the  new  order  of  self- 
government. 

The  founders  of  our  government  were  very 
clear  and  specific  about  the  source  of  our 
life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  They 
said: 

“We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

Our  Creator  is  God,  He  endowed  us  with 
inalienable  rights  and  liberties.  Therefore, 
we  are  dependent  on  God  and  that  depen¬ 
dence  on  an  all-powerful  and  just  God  is  the 
basis  of  our  independence.  If  our  rights  and 
liberties  came  from  kings  or  states  or  dicta¬ 
tors,  these  powers  could  take  back  the  rights 
and  freedom  they  gave  us.  We  would  be 
dependents  on  them.  We  would  be  their 
slaves. 

In  countries  where  God  is  most  denied, 
rulers  are  most  cruel.  Where  churches  are 
scarce  and  religion  is  persecuted,  man  is  most 
enslaved. 

In  our  great  Constitution  we  are  most 
fortunate  in  that  our  forefathers  were  in¬ 
spired  by  a  profound  trust  in  God,  and  di¬ 
rectly  appealed  to  Him  for  guidance  and 
wisdom.  In  these  days  of  anxiety  and  danger, 
leaders  in  America  are  again  appealing  to 
Divine.  Providence  for  direction  and  help. 
Their  sincerity  will  be  attested  by  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  admit  faults  of  the  past  and  by 
their  readiness  now  to  repair  damage  they 
have  done  in  the  past  to  the  letter  of  our 
great  democracy. 

This  is  a  summary  in  part  of  what  has  been 


said  before  under  this  caption  and  others;  but 
it  must  be  emphasized  as  the  spiritual  creed 
and  the  political  and  economic  doctrine  of  the 
American  system.  We  will  see  in  what  is 
to  follow  how  we  have  harmed  ourselves  by 
violation  of  these  fundamental  principles  and 
how  we  can  now  profit  by  correcting  our 
errors  of  the  past  and  by  a  stricter  observance 
in  the  future  of  the  truths  we  profess. 


Licensing  Merchant  Truckmen 

THE  new  Merchant  Truckmen  Law  be¬ 
came  effective  in  New  York  State  January 
1,  1942. 

Under  this  law,  known  as  Article  18-A  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law,  all  truck¬ 
ers  of  farm  products,  who  have  no  established 
place  of  business  but  who  carry  on  their  trade 
by  means  of  a  motor  truck,  must  obtain  a 
registration  certificate  from  the  Department. 
The  annual  registration  fee  is  $10,  plus  $1 
for  each  additional  truck.  The  registration 
year  begins  on  July  1  of  each  year.  The  fee 
for  the  current  six  month  period  from 
January  1  to  June  30,  1942  is' $5,  plus  50  cents 
for  each  additional  truck. 

Each  trucker  must  fill  out  an  application 
form  and  submit  two  photographs.  One 
photograph  is  retained  by  the  Department; 
the  second  is  attached  to  an  identification 
certificate  issued  by  the  Department  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  registration  number.  The  applicant  will 
also  receive  a  windshield  sticker  with  his 
name  and  number,  to  be  displayed  on  the 
truck.  The  identification  certificate  must  be 
shown  to  any  seller  of  farm  products  on  his 
demand.  The  law  also  prescribes  that  a 
merchant  truckman  shall  carry  with  him 
bills  of  sale  covering  the  produce  in  his 
possession. 

Only  truckers  of  farm  produce  are  subject 
to  the  law.  Hucksters  who  are  licensed 
locally  and  operate  only  in  the  area  covered 
by  the  license  are  exempt. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law  can  result  in  a  revocation  of  the 
registration  and  is  also  equivalent  to  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  subject  to  a  $250  penalty. 

The  law  is  intended  to  afford  protection  to 
farmers  who  sell  to  truckmen  and  also  to 
persons  buying  the  produce. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk ” 

I  enjoyed  the  book,  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk, 
and  was  glad  to  get  it.  My  father  as  a  young 
man  drove  a  milk  wagon  for  his  father  and 
conditions  as  outlined  in  the  book  in  those  early 
days  are  exactly  as  he  repeated  to  me  in  telling 
of  old  times.  a.l.m. 

New  York 


Will  you  please  send  us  a  copy  of  your  book 
“Seven  Decades  of  Milk,”  check  for  which  is 
enclosed.  An  autographed  copy  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Accept  our  best  wishes  for  your  good 
health  and  well-being  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Orange  County,  New  York  j.  j.  b. 


It  seems  to  me  you  did  a  valuable  job  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  book,  but  the  most  important  thing  is 
that  you  have  been  steadily  on  the  farmers’  side 
during  all  these  decades  and  my  observation  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  feel  so. 

New  York  a.  m.a. 


I  received  the  copy  of  the  “Seven  Decades  of 
Milk”  this  A.  M.  and  am  very  much  delighted 
to  read  its  contents.  I  shall  deliver  this  book 
over  to  the  newly  elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
our  Cooperative  Union  today.  e.  n.  b. 

Pennsylvania 


I  am  enclosing  $3  to  pay  for  a  copy  of  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk  with  photograph  and  autograph. 
Thank  you.  m.  k. 

New  York 


December  Milk  Prices 

9 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  December  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 


Hillsdale  Co-op.  Inc . $3.10  $0,065 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc .  2.87  .061 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  Inc.  . . .  2.85  .06 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.765.  .0588 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.75  .0585 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc . . .  2.75  .0585 

Sheffield  Farms  . 2.74  .058 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers  . .  2.64  .056 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Inc.  . .  2.62  .055 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


New  Brooms  Sweep  Clean 

Some  of  us  dairymen  here  have  been  waiting 
to  see  your  approval  of  or  dissent  from  the  en¬ 
closed  statement  by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young.  This  is 
the  statement: 

“For  the  time  being,  at  least,  I  should  like 
to  see  if  we  can  make  the  Order  work  with 
justice  to  all  affected  by  it.  I  say  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  doubts  and  reservations 
of  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  milkshed, 
such  as  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  and  others  who 
take  a  wholly  objective  view.  I  share  most 
of  these  reservations  and  were  the  Market¬ 
ing  Order  not  in  existence,  I  would  not  be  in 
favor  of  creating  it. 

However,  if  there  is  one  thing  I  have 
learned  through  the  years,  it  is  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  with  such  tools  as  one  has.  My  con¬ 
fidence  is  slight  in  the  mechanic  who  always 
blames  his  failure  on  his  tools.  Some  criti¬ 
cize  the  Order.  It  is  a  tool  which  we  must 
try  to  use.  Some  criticize  the  organizations. 
They  are  here  and  from  my  observation  of 
them  they  are  helpful.  Some  criticize 
motives.  That  is  easy  to  do  when  no  better 
ground  exists.  Some  criticize  just  for  the 
sake  of  criticism.  That  indicts  the  critic. 

It  has  all  been  most  destructive.  It  has  led 
to  disunity.  Let  us  go  forward  now  with  the 
tools  we  have  in  union  and  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  get  a  fair  price  for  milk  now 
and  so  far  as  possible  to  insure  a  fair  price 
in  the  future.” 

We  would  like  to  have  your  comment. 

New  York  e.  c.  d. 

R.  Young,  whose  ability  and  purpose 
we  respect,  seems  to  hope  that  the 
Order  may  be  made  to  work  with  justice. 
We  do  not  share  that  hope.  Political  price 
fixing  for  farm  products  has  been  tried  for 
three  hundred  years.  It  has  always  failed 
with  disaster  to  farmers.  It  denies  farmers 
their  inherent  right  to  the  fruits  of  their 
labor.  In  time  it  results  in  peasantry.  The 
Order  was  purposely  discriminating  at  the 
start.  It  still  is.  It  favors  some  locations, 
groups  and  individuals  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Its  basic  prices  are  fictitious  surplus 
prices  fixed  on  bogus  exchanges.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Order  was  illegally 
adopted. 

If  Mr.  Young  had  an  agency  wholesaling 
goods  at  one  cent  a  unit,  how  long  would 
he  try  to  make  progress  with  it  after  it  had 
begun  to  cost  him  84  cents  a  unit  for  the  same 
service?  If  he  had  40  acres  of  wheat  to  cut, 
would  he  try  to  make  progress  with  the 
4-finger  grain  cradle  hanging  in  the  barn 
or  buy  a  modern  harvester?  His  progress  with 
a  wooden  beam  plow  and  a  pair  of  oxen  would 
seem  slow  to  the  man  in  the  next  field  with 
a  tractor  pulling  two  plowrs. 

Mr.  Young  condemns  criticism  as  destructive 
and  that  it  has  led  to  disunity.  The  most  per¬ 
fect  man  that  ever  lived  criticized  men  for 
their  hypocrisy,  and  scourged  money  groups  as 
a  “den  of  thieves.”  On  one  occasion  He  replied 
to  His  accusers  that  He  spoke  the  truth,  and 
that  if  He  did  not,  “I  shall  be  a  liar  like  unto 
you.”  Free  speech  is  a  personal  right  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  in  the  dairy  business  it  is  suppressed 
by  economic  pressure  applied  by  racketeers. 

Mr.  Young  deprecates  criticism  of  the 
organizations  and  since  these  are  the  tools 
we  have,  he  advises  us  to  go  on  with  them. 
We  do  not  so  advise.  These  tools  were  de¬ 
vised  to  cheat  farmers  out  of  a  fair  price  for 
milk.  They  have  done  just  that  for  70  years, 
except  for  two  short  periods  when  farmers 
took  over  the  job  themselves.  They  are  doing 
just  that  today.  The  tools  we  have  and  the 
organizations  we  have,  deliberately  and  pur¬ 
posely  plundered  dairy  farmers  and  produced 
this  milk  crisis.  They  are  today  trying  to 
amend  the  system  to  increase  their  power 
and  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  milk. 

We  were  cheered  with  Mr.  Young’s  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  dairy  problem  with  the  Dairy 
Farmers’  Union  and  the  group  of  independent 
organizations.  We  approved  in  the  main  what 
he  said  last  March.  We  approved  of  his  pur¬ 
pose  last  August  to  first  demand  the  cost  of 
production  for  the  immediate  relief  of  dairy¬ 
men.  The  failure  so  far  to  approach  produc¬ 
tion  costs  indicates  that  the  racketeers  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  their  sources  of  loot  without 
a  struggle.  We  feel  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Young 
will  take  pains  to  look  up  the  evidence  of 
deceit,  intrigue,  conspiracy  and  fraud  to  be 
found  in  court  records,  and  nowhere  denied, 
he  will  want  a  new  kit  of  tools  and  new 
artisans  to  reconstruct  our  tottering  milk 
structure. 


February  7,  1942 

ing  cockerels  next  Fall,  you  will  have 
them  of  the  proper  age  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  your  condition.  Failure 
to  do  this  has  resulted  in  many  dis¬ 
appointments.  Next  Fall  when  you 
want  mature  breeding  cockerels,  they 
may  not  be  available  on  the  open 
market.  Planning  ahead  may  save  v 
you  a  “headache.” 

Maintaining  Production 

It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  good  feeding  will  not  take  the 
place  of  good  breeding.  High  aver¬ 
age  production  of  eggs  of  high  mar¬ 
ket  value  is  first  and  foremost  a 
breeding  problem,  and  no  amount  of 
lights  or  stimulating  mashes  will 
make  up  for  poor  breeding.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  stimulating  feeds  may 
result  in  premature  molts,  turning 
the  birds  “wrongside  out”  (Pro¬ 
lapse)  and  generally  poor  results.  A 
bunch  of  pullets  poorly  reared  or 
infested  with  internal  parasites  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  record  of  production  or 
hatchability. 

For  our  purpose,  we  will  assume 
(1)  that  the  pullets  have  inherited 
the  ability  to  lay  a  lot  of  eggs  of 
high  market  value,  and  (2)  that  they 


Possible  Expansion 

During  the  so-called  depression 
years,  many  of  our  commercial 
poultrymen,  finding  that  they  were 
making  less  per  hen,  increased  the 
number  of  birds  to  off-set  that  de¬ 
crease  in  income  per  unit.  They 
were  also  forced  to  make  many 
economies  and  to  study  ways  of  in¬ 
creasing  income  and  planning  more 
efficient  use  of  labor.  Expansion  has 
in  some  cases  solved  the  problem, 
and  in  others  has  resulted  in  more 
problems. 

Whether  or  not  to  expand  is  an 
individual  problem  with  each  poul- 
tryman,  and  among  other  things 
must  be  governed  by  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  Suitable  market  for 
the  increased  production  at  a  profit¬ 
able  price  level;  (2)  available  capital 
without  jeopardizing  the  success  of 
the  entire  business;  (3)  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  capital  between  fixed 
investment  in  real  estate,  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  stock,  because,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  hens  are  our  producing 
units,  the  larger  percentages  we 
have  invested  in  livestock,  the  better 
are  our  chances, of  success.  Buildings 
and  real  estate  in  themselves  do  not 
pay  much  profit.  Obviously,  the 
general  business  outlook,  and  more 
specifically  the  poultry  outlook, 
must  be  considered  in  making  a 
decision  as  to  expansion  of  your  in¬ 
dividual  poultry  enterprise. 

This  is  particularly  true  now  as 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  defense  industry  and 
curtailment  of  normal  production  of 
consumer  goods.  Poultrymen  will  do 
well  to  hedge  against  that  time  after 
the  war  when  the  shift  will  be  the 
other  way.  Pay  off  all  possible  in¬ 
debtedness  during  the  good  income 
days  just  ahead. 

Planning  Ahead 

It  is  not  too  early  now  to  be 
planing  definitely  on  when  you  will 
get  off  your  various  hatches.  If  you 
are  using  your  own  eggs,  of  course 
your  plan  should  have  been  com¬ 
plete  by  the  time  your  breeders  were 
housed  last  Fall.  A  suitable  number 
of  vigorous  prepotent  males  should 
have  been  grown,  from  which  your 
final  selection  of  breeding  males 
should  be  made.  These  select  males 
should  go  into  breeding  pens  at  least 
a  week  before  you  desire  to  start 
saving  hatching  eggs.  Also  equally 
important,  the  breeders  should  be 
producing  at  a  good  rate  (40-50  per 
cent)  if  you  desire  good  fertility, 
because  the  first  eggs  may  be  in¬ 
fertile  due  to  lack  of  active  mating. 

Date  of  hatches,  or  of  purchasing 
chicks,  will  of  course  vary  with 
different  poultrymen.  Brooding 
capacity  will  be  the  prime  factor 
in  determining  date  and  number  of 
hatches  necessary  to  make  the  prop¬ 
er  replacement.  In  general,  it  is  good 
business  to  have  more  than  one 
hatch  unless  the  number  of  birds  is 
very  small,  or  some  other  local  con¬ 
dition  alters  the  picture.  Two  or 
more  hatching  periods  make  for 
more  efficient  use  of  brooding  equip¬ 
ment  inasmuch  as  the  first  group 
can  be  placed  on  range,  or  if  very 
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and  there  should  not  be  those  “low- 
income  periods.”  One  hatch  means 
the  eggs-all-in-one-basket,  and  no 
production  to  tide  over  the  dry 
periods. 

Another  practice  coming  into  quite 
general  acceptance,  where  housing 
facilities  are  available,  is  to  hatch 
out  a  group  of  Fall  chicks  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  or  even  December. 
Pullets  from  this  group,  if  given 
sufficient  floor  space,  will  come  along 
in  fine  shape,  and  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  during  the 
following  Summer  and  Fall  when 
the  older  birds  are  naturally  on  the 
decline  in  production.  Our  own 
records  indicate  that  these  Fall 
hatched  pullets  attain  normal  weight 
in  the  normal  time,  and  come  up 
in  egg  size  satisfactorily.  As  above- 
mentioned,  housing  space  will  no 
doubt  limit  the  number  of  these 
pullets  raised  to  not  over  15-25  per 
cent  of  the  total  raised  annually. 

If  you  have  a  crossbred  hatching 
egg  business  planned  for  next  Fall, 
it  will  be  good  business  for  you  to 
arrange  for  a  source  of  good  Barred 
Rock  chicks  this  Spring,  and  raise 
them  along  with  your  own.  Then 
when  you  need  Barred  Rock  breed¬ 


Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Winter  Flock 

Management 

By  T.  B.  Charles 


Discussion  of  the  topic,  “Getting 
the  Most  out  of  Winter  Flock 
Management,”  reminds  me  of  a  say¬ 
ing  of  an  old  farm  neighbor  of  mine; 
namely,  that  more  farming  was  done 
in  January  than  any  other  time  of 
year.  (Of  course,  he  meant  arm¬ 
chair  farming).  We  might  reverse  the 
statement  and  say  that  if  a  poultry- 
man  did  more  careful  planning  in 
January  or  earlier,  he  would  be 
assured  of  a  more  satisfactory 
economic  return  of  his  farming 
enterprise. 

It  is  ■  quite  certain  that  a  farm 
flock  owner  or  commercial  poultry- 
man  could,  to  a  very  good  advantage, 
draw  up  a  definite  schedule  Of  farm 
operations  for  a  period  of-  12  to  24 
months  ahead.  If  an  expansion,  or 
radical  change  in  management  prac¬ 
tices,  is  put  in  force,  plans  must  be 
drawn  up  well  in  advance  in  order 
to  (1)  make  advantageous  purchases 
of  lumber  and  supplies  or  equip¬ 
ment;  (2)  to  correlate  these  changes 
to  the  regular  routine;  (3)  to  take 
advantage  of  any  surplus  labor;  (4) 
to  budget  funds  ahead  or  secure 
necessary  loans  for  financing  new 
operations. 


early  hatched  can  be  transferred  to 
empty  hen  pens,  and  the  brooder 
houses  used  for  a  second  or  third 
lot. 

Many  of  our  commercial  poultry- 
men  start  their  first  chicks  in 
January  or  early  February.  In 
many  cases  culling  and  doubling-up 
of  the  hens  makes  it  possible  to 
utilize  some  of  the  empty  hen  pens 
for  early  or  late  brooding,  and  thus 
effects  a  more  efficient  use  of 
buildings. 

Evening-up  Income 

This  practice  of  early  and  late 
hatches  in  addition  to  efficient  use 
of  houses  and  labor,  also  tends  to 
stabilize  income  throughout  the  Fall 
and  Winter.  For  example,  if  the 
early  (January)  pullets  should  go 
into  a  partial  molt  in  the  Fall  and 
decline  in  production,  the  later 
hatches  (March  or  April)  will  be 
coming  along  in  heavy  production, 


Newly  OmpAaoedt 

BEHCOn 

CHICK  STARTER 
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5 %  FASTER  GROWTF 


Itortef  lies  ALWAYS  been  famous 
rapid,  healthy  growth.  But  this 
Complete  Starting  Ration  speeds  up 
over  the  former  Beacon  formula! 
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This  newly  improved  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration  was  first  offered  to  North¬ 
eastern  poultrymen  last  year.  Developed 
and  thoroughly  tested  on  the  Beacon 
Poultry  Research  Farm,  it  was  presented 
as  an  outstanding  improvement  over  any 
other  Chick  Starter  ever  made  by  Beacon. 
On  the  strength  of  what  we  promised  this 
ration  would  do,  poultrymen  bought  it  in 
tremendous  quantities. 

Now — after  a  year  of  actual  use — we 
find  that  our  promises,  if  anything,  were 
too  conservative.  Hundreds  of  poultry- 
men  have  written  us  to  express  their  entire 
satisfaction  ...  to  say  that  this  new  ration 
gives  even  better  results  than  anticipated. 
Everywhere,  it  has  met  with  complete  ap¬ 
proval  .  .  .  complete  success! 

If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  plan 
now  to  put  your  chicks  on  this  newly  im¬ 
proved  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration. 
It’s  a  complete  ration  for  the  first  six 
weeks.  Needs  only  water  and  grit  as  sup¬ 
plement.  This  year,  let  the  extra  advan¬ 
tages  of  better-than-ever  Beacon  Chick 
Starter  help  you  build  bigger,  more  rugged 
birds  with  higher  livability.  For  your  sup¬ 
ply,  see  your  local  Beacon  dealer  TODAY. 

The  BEACON  MILLING  C0.f  Inc. 

CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 
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have  been  properly  reared,  reason¬ 
ably  free  of  internal  or  external 
parasites,  and  (3)  were  hatched  out 
at  the  proper  time  for  the  particular 
egg  producing  job  we  have  scheduled 
for  them,  and  (4)  assume  that  hous¬ 
ing  and  general  conditions  of 
management  are  ordinarly  good. 
Then  we  can  resort  to  every  reason¬ 
able  measure  that  will  keep-  pro¬ 
duction  at  an  economic  level. 

I  believe  that  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  belief  today,  that  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  total  food  intake. 
This  means  that  the  exact  relation 
of  scratch  to  mash  is  less  important 
than  food  consumed,  provided  we 
maintain  an  average  protein  intake 
of  at  least  15  per  cent  for  the  total 
ration. 

A  second  important  rule  is  to  try 
to  maintain  or  increase  body  weight. 
This  is  where  the  so-called  fleshing 
mash  may  be  of  value.  This  is 
usually  fed  as  a  moist  crumbly  mash 
about  mid-day,  giving  the  birds 
what  they  will  dean  up  in  20 
minutes.  Fleshing  mashes  are  manu¬ 
factured  commercially.  A  satis- 
factoi'y  home-mix  can  be  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  the  regular 
laying  mash,  corn  meal,  and  oat 
meal,  or  ground  oat  groats.  If  body 
weight  of  the  birds  can  be  increased 
there  should  be  less  danger  of  an 
unexpected  molt,  and  low  production 
occurring.  Unseasonal  molts  are 
many  times  caused  by  the  birds 
losing  body  weight  rapidly.  Such  a 
condition  of  course  may  be  due  to 
many  other  influences,  such  as  lice, 
mites,  worms,  colds,  fowl  pox, 
bronchitis,  or  any  number  of  a 
variety  of  things. 

Labor  Efficiency 

Certainly  we  learned  many  lessons 
from  the  last  depression.  One  very 
important  one  has  been  the  better 
utilization  of  labor.  Inasmuch  as 
labor,  next  to  feed  cost,  is  a  most 
important  item,  we  need  to  study 
our  poultry  farm  layout  carefully  to 
see  where  labor  can  be  better 
utilized. 

According  to  a  study  made  in 
Oregon  some  men  traveled  as  much 
as  450  miles  in  walking  to  and  from 
their  laying  houses.  This  required 
270  hours  of  their  time,  and  mind 
you,  that  time  must  be  listed  as  un¬ 
productive  man-work  hours.  The 
average  poultryman  could  do  a  lot 
of  productive  work  in  the  hours 
that  he  has  to  waste  because  of  (1) 
poorly  arranged  buildings,  (2)  too 
great  a  distance  between  units,  (3) 
too  small  units,  (4)  lack  of  running 
water  in  pens,  (5)  lack  of  convenient 
appliances  that  help  to  reduce  labor, 
(6)  poorly  located  feed  rooms,  (7) 
poorly  arranged  chore  routes,  and 
many  other  things  that  result  in 
low  labor  efficiency. 

According  to  a  report  issued  by 
Cornell  University,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  a  man 
should  handle  1,000  hens  or  more, 
and  his  labor  result  in  producing 
at  least  12,000  dozen  eggs  yearly. 
At  a  recent  meeting  one  of  our  large 
commercial  operators  stated  that  he 
had  one  farm  so  organized  that  one 
man  could  do  all  the  routine  work 
for  5,000  layers.  This  is  with  multi¬ 
deck  remodeled  barns.  So  it  is  being 
done.  Our  cost  account  surveys  in 
New  Hampshire  clearly  indicate  that 
labor  can  be  more  efficiently  em¬ 
ployed  by  maintaining  all  laying 
houses  as  near  to  full  capacity  as 
possible  the  year  round. 

Reduce  Mortality 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  we  are  to 
get  the  most  out  of  our  flocks,  we 
must  reduce  our  losses  due  to  ex¬ 
cessive  adult  mortality.  Chick  mor¬ 
tality  has  been  placed  under  con¬ 


trol  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  else¬ 
where. 

What  then  can  be  done  to  reduce 
adult  mortality?  First  and  foremost 
to  inaugurate  a  sane  sanitary  pro¬ 
gram  for  raising  the  annual  crop 
of  pullets  so  that  they  will  be  as 
free  of  parasitic  infestations  and  in¬ 
fectious  diseases  as  possible  when 
they  are  housed.  Second,  by  vaccin¬ 
ating  when  necessary  at  the  proper 
time  for  the  control  of  such  diseases 
as  fowl  pox  and  laryngotracheitis; 
later  is  possible,  to  eradicate  these 
diseases.  Do  not  vaccinate  without 
first  consulting  a  recognized  poultry 
disease  specialist,  veterinarian,  or 
your  State  Poultry  Pathology  Labo¬ 
ratory.  Third,  dispose  of  all  old  birds 
previous  to  housing  new  crop  of 
pullets  on  the  farm  where  any  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  epidemic,  resulting  in 
the  birds  being  carriers.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  valuable  an  old  hen  may 
be  as  a  breeder,  she  stands  indicted 
as  the  source  of  most  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  troubles  that  are  carried  over 
from  generation  to  generation.  Dis¬ 
posing  of  all  old  hens  will  mean 
cleaning  out  all  the  old  birds  that 
might  carry  over  infections  and 
contagious  diseases  to  the  new  crop 
of  pullets  that  are  housed.  Fourth, 
where  possible,  raise  the  young 
stock  entirely  away  from  the  old 
stock,  particularly  if  any  trouble  has 
been  experienced  with  tuberculosis, 
cholera  or  typhoid.  Again  let  me 
state  that  to  reduce  losses  from 
these  specific  diseases,  annual  dis- 
posal^  of  all  old  stock  is  the  only 
practical  method  of  control. 

In  the  final  consideration  of  re¬ 
ducing  mortality  of  layers,  let  me 
suggest  that  arrangement  of  interior 
fixtures  be  such  that  mechanical 
injury  to  birds  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  At  housing  time,  pullets 
that  are  in  or  near  production  should 
be  handled  very  carefully  to  avoid 
internal  injury.  This  applies  also  to 
routine  management,  and  any  sub¬ 
sequent  handling  of  layers.  Adult 
mortality  can  .be  and  is  being  re¬ 
duced. 


New  “Little  Red  School 
House”  in  Pennsylvania 

On  the  evening  of  November  16, 
1941,  the  patrons,  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  interested  general 
public  were  invited  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  the  new  Speedwell 
School  Building  in  Elizabeth  Town¬ 
ship,  Lancaster  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

This  building  replaces  the  one 
destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown 
origin,  last  February  14.  The  old 
building  had  been  in  use  93  years. 
One  of  the  present  directors  was 
educated  there,  and  it  was  largely 
through  his  efforts  that  the  new 
building  was  ei'ected.  There  were 
quite  a  few  obstacles  to  overcome, 
and  repeated  trips  to  Harrisburg,  in 
order  to  secure  the  permit  to  build 
a  new  one-room  schoolhouse,  etc. 

For  the  remainder  of  term  1941, 
the  directors  and  patrons  impro¬ 
vised  a  room  in  a  tobacco  ware¬ 
house  for  some  of  the  pupils,  the 
others  were  divided  among  two  one- 
room  schools  in  the  township. 

Our  township  is  one  of  the  few 
having  one-room  schools  only.  The 
tax  rate  is  lower  than  most.  Of 
course  the  new  building  increases  it 
some  this  year.' 

A  lady  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  but  who  owns  a  1,000  acre 
farm  adjoining  the  school  ground, 
offered  the  extra  land  needed  as  a 
gift,  provided  they  built  a  one-room 
schoolhouse.  mrs.  a.  l.  k 

Pennsylvania 


The  New  One-Room  School  in  Speedwell  Township,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


JOHN  DEERE 
TRACTORS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


JOHN  DEERE  Tractors 
.for  Small- Acreage  Farms 


Mail  Coupon  for  Full  Information 


JtfOW  is  the  time  to  talk  with 
your  John  Deere  dealer — 
find  out  how  little  it  costs  to 
own  a  complete  John  Deere 
power  farming  outfit.  John 
Deere  sells  just  as  much  power 
as  you  need — the  Model  “LA” 
Tractor,  shown  above,  easily 
handles  a  1 6-inch  plow  or 
double-action  5-foot  tiisk  har¬ 
row;  the  Model  “L”  romps 
along  with  a  12-inch  plow  or 
a  6-foot  single-action  harrow; 
the  Model  “H”,  shown  at 
right,  is  the  1-2-plow,  tricycle- 
type  John  Deere.  All  three  are 
available  with  belt  pulley  and 
electric  starting  and  lights; 
“LA”  and  “H”  with  power 
take-off.  Investigate  now. 


The  John  Deere  Model  “H”,  shown  here, 
cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time;  the  Models 
“L”  and  “LA”  cultivate  one  row. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-n>oqth  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 
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333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 
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PREPARE  FOR  FREEZING  WEATHER  AHEAD! 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


There  are  plenty  of  cold,  hard  winter  storms 
ahead.  Protect  your  home  and  provide  for  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  your  family  this  winter 
and  for  many  years  to  come  by  installing  a  new, 
modern  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

Utica  Still  Offers 
EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

UTICA  still  offers  easy  payment  terms  with 
moderate  down  payments  and  18  months  to  pay. 
Your  local  UTICA  dealer,  who  is  best  qualified 
to  serve  you,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  free  es¬ 
timate  on  a  new  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


MAH.  COUPON  FOR 

Free 

HEATING  ESTIMATE 


1 

A 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.,  Dept.  R-2,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspect  my  heating 
plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . . . 


Address . 

City . State 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 

Most  convenient  time . at. . 


(Day  or  Days) 


A.M. 
P.  M. 


Good  farming 

is  also  Good  Defense 


Your  spark  plugs  directly  affect  your  power 
cost,  —  and,  thus,  your  net  income.  Dirty  or 
worn  plugs  waste  up  to  one  gallon  of  fuel  In 
ten,  cause  hard  starting  and  loss  of  power. 
Here’s  how  to  avoid  this  expense: 

1.  Have  your  plugs  cleaned,  and  gaps  adjusted, 
every  4,000  miles  or  every  200  hours. 

2.  Replace  badly  worn  plugs  promptly. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made  in  AC 
Spark  Plugs  for  tractors,  trucks,  and  stationary 
engines,  as  the  result  of  making  plugs  for 
bombing  and  fighting  planes.  They  are  much 
sturdier,  cool  faster,  fire  easier,  foul  less  quickly. 
AC  plugs  for  passenger  cars  continue  to  enjoy 
the  quality  endorsement  of  use  for  equipment 
in  more  new  cars  than  any  other  plugs. 

Keep  your  plugs  clean  —  replace  badly  worn 
plugs  with  new  AC’s — and  you’ll  help  Defense, 
and  yourself. 


G*f  Plugs  CLEANED  * 
w7i*re  you  too  This  Sign 


SPARE  SETS 
COME  IN  HANDY 

If  you  can  keep  a  spare 
set  of  plugs  on  hand, 
you  can  have  the  dirty 
ones  cleaned  on  any  trip 
to  town. 


February  7,  1942 


Tribute  to  Cooperstown 

Cooperstown,  located  in  the  heart 
of  the  fertile  and  prosperous  Central 
New  York  farming  district,  is  a  town 
of  most  unusual  historical  interest. 
The  town,  named  for  William  Cooper, 
father  of  the  world-famous  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  is  situated  at  the 
outlet  of  Otsego  Lake  at  the  point  of 
origin  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  which  eventually 
flows  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Dating  back  to  Colonial  days,  the 
recorded  history  of  Cooperstown  and 
the  surrounding  area  abounds  with 
tales  of  Indian  lore  and  the  struggles 
of  the  white  settlers  in  their  attempts 
to  clear  and  work  the  land.  James 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  books,  “The 
Pioneers,”  “The  Pathfinder,”  “The 
Deerslayer”  and  “The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,”  deal  with  the  history  of 
the  town  and  its  surrounding  country 
from  a  fiction  viewpoint.  Copies  of 
these  much  demanded  books  are 
available  from  any  library  and  are 
certainly  worth  reading. 

In  1799,  the  newly-formed  United 
States  Government,  continually  both¬ 
ered  by  reports  of  Indian  attacks  on 
the  white  settlers,  ordered  General 
Clinton  to  take  an  army  of  some 
1,500  men  and  march  from  Canajo- 
harie,  down  the  Susquehanna  River, 
to  meet  General  Sullivan  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  curtail  Indian  activities  in 
that  section  of  New  York  State. 
Starting  in  the  early  Summer,  Clin¬ 
ton’s  men  reached  Otsego  Lake  on 
July  1.  Here  the  army,  while  await- 


The  famous  Council  Rock  at 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  It 
was  on  this  rock  that  the  Indians 
met  to  discuss  tribal  matters.  As  the 
picture  shows,  the  rock  is  only  a 
few  feet  from  shore. 

ing  Sullivan’s'  group,  built  a  dam  at 
the  head  of  the  river  where  it  starts 
from  the  lake.  When  the  accumulated 
water  was  high  enough,  they  broke 
the  dam  and  floated  the  army  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  down  to 
Tioga,  where  they  met  Sullivan’s 
army.  Here  a  terrific  battle  took 
place  that  ended  the  power  of  the 
Six  Nations. 

A  very  few  feet  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Susquehanna  is  Council 
■Rock,  famous  as  a  meeting  place  of 
the  Indians.  In  1785  William  Cooper 
came  to  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  he  acquired  title  to  some  40,- 
000  acres  of  land,  and,  later,  owned 
a  major  portion  of  what  is  now 
Otsego  County.  For  an  inducement 
to  prospective  settlers  he  generously 
offered  financial  backing  to  many, 
with  the  result  that  soon  the  country¬ 
side  was  well  populated.  The  land 
was  cleared,  houses  and  buildings 
constructed  and  crops  planted. 

Scattered  over  Cooperstown  are 
monuments  and  statues  in  honor  of 
the  elder  Mr.  Cooper,  his  world- 
famed  son,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  well-known  statue  of  the  Indian 
Hunter  and  numerous  other  early 
settlers.  In  the  churchyard  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  is  the  burial 
ground  of  the  Cooper  family  and 
other  early  pioneers. 

Equally  famous  with  the  history 
of  the  early  settlers  is  baseball.  In 
1829  the  world-famous  game  re¬ 
ceived  its  creation  in  this  little  town. 
Cooperstown  alone  can  boast  of 
fathering  the  game  that  is  now  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually.  The  centennial  of  baseball 


was  celebrated  two  years  ago,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  issuance  of  a 
three-cent  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
Cooperstown  and  the  game. 

Surrounded  by  fertile  farming 
areas,  inviting  forests  and  wooded 
sections,  it  seems  no  wonder  that 
Cooperstown  on  Otsego  Lake,  ex¬ 
tending  some  ten  miles  to  the  north, 
is  a  mecca  for  both  those  historically 
minded  and  those  seeking  retirement 
from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  city 
crowds.  Thousands  of  tourists  pass 
through  here  each  year.  Vacationists 
come  to  spend  their  summers  here 
and  many  of  the  older  folks,  such  as 
retired  farmers,  have  estates  of 
beauty  and  splendor  along  the  shores 
of  the  lake. 

To  the  Central  New  York  farmer, 
Cooperstown  is  always  of  interest, 
and  to  those  who  come  from  further 
points  of  the  state  and  country  in 
general  it  more  than  fulfills  all  in 
history  and  literature  that  has  been 
written  about  it.  To  those  who  have 
never  visited  it,  a  treat  is  in  store, 
one  long  to  be  remembered.  From 
its  fields  of  tall,  waving  corn,  its 
pastures  and  its  thrifty  cattle,  to  the 
town  itself,  Otsego  Lake,  Coopers¬ 
town  and  all  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  cherished  by  the  inhabitants 
and  long  remembered  by  its  visitors. 

New  York  w.  t. 


Western  New  York  News 

Horticulture 

More  than  25,200  linear  feet  of 
diversion  terraces  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  Yates  County  in  fighting 
soil  erosion.  Plans  for  control  prac¬ 
tices  have  been  prepared  on  24 
farms,  covering  3,616  acres. 

The  annual  Wayne  Conuty  Muck 
Potato  Show  and  Vegetable  con¬ 
vention  is  to  be  held  in  Williamson, 
January  29-30,  with  members  dis¬ 
cussing  generally  the  raising  of 
muck  vegetables. 

Ralph  Pacello  of  Lyons  has  been 
crowned  Corn  King  of  Wayne 
County  for  1942,  succeeding  his 
father  who  held  the  crown  last  year. 
There  were  46  entries. 

Orleans  County  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
procure  1,000  free  trees  each  from  the 
State  Conservation  Department  this 
year.  Trees  will  be  of  six  varieties, 
white  spruce,  Norway  spruce,  red 
pine,  white  pine,  Scotch  pine  and 
black  locust. 

Livestock  and  Dairy 

Damage  done  to  domestic  animals, 
principally  sheep,  during  the  past 
year  cost  Orleans  County  taxpayers 
$3,850.  An  amount  of  $3,256  was 
paid  in  claims,  $594  to  assessors  of 
damages.  In  addition,  $350  was  paid 
in  bounties  on  dogs  found  roaming 
after  sunset. 

Yates  County  dairymen  are  look¬ 
ing  after  the  health  of  their  dairy 
cattle  as  a  defense  measure.  At  re¬ 
cent  meetings  herd  management  and 
sanitation  practices  which  dairymen 
have  successfully  used  to  keep  their 
herds  healthy  were  discussed. 

4-H  Club  Notes 

Yates  County’s  4-H  Club  crop 
judging  team  earned  the  highest 
score  of  any  Western  New ,  York 
team  in  the  State  4-H  crop  judging 
contest  at  Rochester.  Members  of 
the  team  Robert  Fullager,  Everett 
and  Philip  World,  all  of  Bath  Road, 
scored  a  total  of  792  points  to  place 
third  in  the  State. 

Edward  Cockram  of  Canandaigua 
has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
Western  New  York  4-H  Club  agents. 
Kenneth  L.  Coombs,  Jamestown,  is 
vice-chairman  and  Leon  J.  Taylor, 
Bath,  secretary.  p.  b.  o. 


Those  Edible  Soy  Beans 

In  answer  to  inquiries  the  plot 
where  we  planted  the  two  pounds 
of  seed  was  about  25x50  feet.  The 
beans  grow  three  feet  tall  and  very 
bushy.  We  had  8  rows,  40  inches 
between  rows,  beans  2  to  4  inches 
in  row.  They  completely  filled  the 
space.  The  beans  are  yellow  and 
larger  than  field  soys.  Production 
from  the  plot  was  140  pounds. 

L.  N.  C. 


Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regluar 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices, 
and  stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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A  4.3  Percent  Holstein 

In  regard  to  the  efforts  of  many 
breeders  'to  produce  a  4  per  cent 
Holstein  the  following  record  from 
the  government  farm  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  is  worth  considering: 

With  the  completion  of  a  class  B 
(3-times-per-day-milking)  record  of 
25,403  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.3  per 
cent,  and  yielding  a  year’s  total  of 
1,103.2  pounds  of  butterfat,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Dairy  Division,  Beltsville,  Md.,  be¬ 
comes  the  thirty-fourth  of  her  class 
to  exceed  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  one  year.  She  is  also  the  332nd 
Holstein  of  the  nation  to  reach  the 
1,000-pound  mark  ’since  official  test¬ 
ing  began. 

Line  Gerben  Colantha  Watson 
Pride  1641655,  the  official  name  for 
this  record-maker,  represents  one  of 
the  country’s  great  cow  families — 
for  seven  generations  her  female 
ancestors  have  production  records  in 
an  unbroken  line.  There  are  15  of 
these  records,  averaging  771  pounds 
of  butterfat  from  21,838  pounds  of 
milk,  six  of  the  records  being  made 
by  cows  before  they  had  reached 
five  years  of  age. 

The  first  of  this  7-generation  fam¬ 
ily  line  was  Star  Watson  2d,  bred 
by  August  Knospe,  of  Juneau,  Wis., 
and  owned  and  tested  by  J.  M.  Hack¬ 
ney,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Star  Watson 
2d  started  the  family  production 
parade  with  800.2  pounds  of  butterfat 
from  23,275  pounds  of  milk  in  one 
year  as  a  6-year-old. 

Her  daughter  improved  the  family 
record  by  producing  845  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  daughter  was  sired  by 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Count,  and  was 
purchased  by  John  A.  Bell  of  Cora- 
opolis,  Pa.,  from  J.  M.  Hackney. 

The  step  to  get  this  family  into  the 
U.  S.  Dairy  Division  herd  at  Belts¬ 
ville  was  the  purchase  of  a  daughter 
of  the  Bell  cow.  This  heifer,  Watson 
Segis  Pontiac  Homestead,  made  a 
series  of  high  yearly  butterfat  rec¬ 
ords,  beginning  as  a  2-year-old,  as 
follows:  671.5,  759.9,  927.9,  and  914.8 
pounds  of  butterfat.  She,  in  turn, 
was  mated  to  one  of  the  proved  sires 
used  in  the  Beltsville  breeding  ex¬ 
periment,  Denton  Colantha  Sir  Hag 
Apple,  producing  Colantha  Watson 
Piebe  whose  records  beginning  at  2 
years  of  age  are:  536.6,  682.2,  and 
752.2  pounds  of  butterfat. 

This'  cow  mated  to  Varsity  Derby 
Matador,  another  proved  sire,  pro¬ 
duced  Line  Gerben  Colantha  Watson 
Star.  As  a  2-year-old  she  produced 
580.4  pounds  of  butterfat.  She  is  the 
dam  of  the  new  “thousand-pounder” 
that  prompted  this  story,  namely, 
Line  Gerben  Colantha  Watson  Pride. 

“Pride,”  in  addition  to  her  1,103- 
pound  record,  has  others  of  702.9  and 
850  pounds  of  butterfat.  One  of  her 
daughters,  by  “Pride’s”  own  sire, 
Pride  Ormsby  Gerben  Colantha  Ona, 
has  recently  produced  723.3  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  her  first  year,  begin¬ 
ning  as  a  senior  yearling. 


Defense  and  Agriculture 

We  are  now  being  told  on  the 
radio  that,  though  many  appear  to 
think  anyone  can  work  upon  a  farm, 
this  idea  is  entirely  exploded,  and 
that  it  would  take  as  much  as  two 
weeks  to  teach  a  green  man  how  to 
work  on  even  a  dairy  farm.  Three 
years  is  the  specified  time  to  train 
a  man  to  be  a  soldier.,  to  handle 
modern  warfare.  I  have  lived  and 
worked  on  a  farm  for  over  30  years, 
and  do  not  feel  that  I  know  every¬ 
thing  even  now.  Modern  machinery, 
modern  methods,  have  much  to  offer 
to  the  farmer  from  day  to  day,  too 
much  indeed  for  any  one  man  to 
know  or  one  book  to  tell.  With  the 
present  day  defense  program  to  be 
carried  out  it  can  be  looked  upon 
no  longer  as  a  trifling  business. 

The  demand  is  for  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  yet  how  many  realize  what 
this  really  means  in  times  of  labor 
shortage;?  The  farmer  bids  fair  to¬ 
day  to  be  up  against  a  series  of 
problems  in  spite  of  the  most  care¬ 
ful  planning.  Already  hardware 
men  are  short  of  machine  repair 
parts.  Women  and  children  are  al¬ 
ready  filling  the  vacancies  made  by 
the  absence  of  our  soldier  boys,  as 
far  as  is  possible. 

Under  livable  conditions  the  farm¬ 
er  has  never  struck.  He  has  ignored 
the  40-hour  a  week  idea.  He  has 
always  been  willing,  and  is  today, 
to  keep  the  wheels  turning  about  16 
hours  out  of  the  24  for  a  fair  wage. 

All  he  asks  is  a  fair  show,  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit 

Maine  F.  L.  p. 


FARMALL  FARMING  WILL  DO  THE  BIG 


fARMALL 


AMERICA  is  engaged  in  a  gigantic 
f  \  struggle  for  the  very  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  nation.  Industry  and  Ag¬ 
riculture  look  forward  to  a  VICTORY 
in  which  all  men  and  women  will 
share— and  for  which  every  man  and 
woman  must  fight.  Food  is  a  vital  es¬ 
sential— and  it  is  the  American  farm¬ 
ers’  business  to  produce  that  food. 

To  build  your  farming  business  to 
new  high  levels  of  production,  great 
numbers  of  machines  and  equipment 
are  going  to  be  required.  But  the 
armament  program  is  taking  a  huge 
bite  out  of  the  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  that  are  used  in  building  new 
tractors  and  equipment.  The  need 
for  farm  machines  will  be  greater  — 
but  fewer  will  be  produced. 


There  is  only  one  answer:  Every 
available  piece  of  farm  equipment  in 
this  country  must  be  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  to  increase  food  production. 

PUT  NEW  LIFE 
IN  YOUR  OLD  EQUIPMENT! 

Check  your  old  machines.  List  the 
new  parts  you  need.  Order  these 
parts  now.  Call  on  your  dealer  for  ex¬ 
pert  repair  service.  Put  new  life  in 
your  old  equipment  and  make  it 
work  as  never  before. 

If  you’re  a  Farmall  farmer,  here’s 
what  your  International  Harvester 
dealer  will  do  for  you.  He  will  supply 
genuine  IHC  parts  for  any  of  your 
machines.  He  will  give  you  the  best 
repair  service,  in  a  shop  that  is  al¬ 


ways  close  at  hand  and  that* has  the 
equipment  to  do  each  job  properly, 
quickly,  and  at  low  cost. 

For  generations  men  have  bought 
McCormick- Deering  machines  be¬ 
cause  they  are  good  machines  and 
because  they  are  backed  with  un¬ 
beatable  service  and  unlimited  parts 
supplies.  Now,  when  this  service  is 
so  'vital,  you’ll  find  it  on  the  job  at 
your  command.  The  rest  is  up  to  you. 

For  the  achievement  of  Victory 
and  the  preservation  of  your  land— 
increase  your  food  production. 

Let  your  International  Harvester 
dealer  help  you  with  his  advice. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Av«nu«,  Chicago,  Illinois 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

■nd  Power  La wn mower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners.  Suburbanites.  Florists, 

Truckers, Nurserymen  .FruitGrowers 

Low  Price*  -  Easy  Terms 

American  Farm  Machine  Co 
106  S  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


9^a  Cords  in  10  Hours  / 


ALONE  you  eaw  down  trees, 
•to.,  fester,  easier  then  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  eswt.  Folds  up 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1SS3.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.  ?  2744  W.  37th  Place.  Chicage 


4  sizes:  6-12  bushel  capacity 


Ease  in  Handling 


LE  ROY  AUTOMATIC  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


REGULAR  SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW 


LEVER 


LE  ROY 


For  Durability  and 

Specify 

lcJ£oy 

Lime  Sower:  Mostly  of  steel,  with  all  parts  pro¬ 
tected  against  wear.  Ratchet  mechanism  relieves 
strain  on  axle.  Disc  Harrow:  Heavy  bearings  de¬ 
signed  for  long  wear.  Strong  frame  and  good 
weight  for  proper  cut.  Flexibility  of  frame  allows 
shorter  turns.  Spring-Tooth  Lever  Harrow:  Bach 
section  heavy  angle  steel,  reinforced  by  extra 
heavy  steel  shoes.  Built  to  give  good  clearance. 

For  complete  line  of  farm  implements  write  for 
new  catalogue. 

Le  Roy  Plow  Company 

Le  Roy,  New  York 


SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 


Forty  Years  a 
Country  Preacher 

By  Rev.  G.  B.  Gilbert 

The  Pastoral  Parson 


FORTY  YEARS 
A  COUNTRY 
PREACHER 

tfe; 

Hr- 

GEORGE  I  L5ERT 

•3MS  *  r 


It  is  attractively  printed,  well  bound, 
contains  many  illustrations.  The  book, 
relates  many  of  his  unusual  ex¬ 
periences  during  his  years  of  work 
as  a  country  parson.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  has  lived  a  useful 
life  and  given  a  helpful  hand  to 
hundreds  of  needy  families — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  humor,  pathos  and  tragedy. 
It  is  an  unusual  book  and  one  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  of 
the  family. 

Price  $2.75  Postpaid 

1%  Sales  Tax  additional  for  New 
York  City  residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  Mew  York  City 
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Qm 

"  BUG  10  oz. 

PACKAGE 

ONLY  601 


Too  often  dangers  break  into  the  dairy 
to  lurk  all  winter  long  and  steal  the  profit 
from  many  a  milker.  When  cold,  confine¬ 
ment  and  lack  of  exercise  increase  the 
danger  of  udder  and  teat  troubles  that 
hold  up  the  milk  flow  it  is  better  for  cows 
and  cheaper  for  you  to  apply  the  quick 
relief  and  healing  aid  of  Bag  Balm  before 
bad  goes  to  worse  and  perhaps  a  quarter 
— or  a  milker — is  lost. 

Protects  While  Healing 

Surface  wounds,  cracks,  chaps  and  abra¬ 
sions  of  udders  and  teats  are  guarded  by 
Bag  Balm  against  contamination  with 
dirt,  manure  and  other  irritants  and  in¬ 
fections.  Because  of  its  stiff  consistency, 
heavy  with  refined  Lanolin,  it  is  a  proven 
economical  and  protective  coating,  a 
medicated  ointment  that  stays  on  longer 
and  keeps  its  healing  and  antiseptic  in¬ 


gredients  in  contact  for  rapid  healing. 

For  reducing  caked  bag  and  keeping 
the  milk  organs  soft  and  pliable,  clean 
and  healthy,  Bag  Balm  has  just  the  right 
“body”  for  massage  and  is  widely  used 
for  all  farm  healing.  At  feed  dealers,  gen¬ 
eral  stores  and  druggists,  or  by  mail 
postpaid. 


FREE  COW  BOOK:  “Home  Aids  to  Cow 
Health,”  32  pages,  illustrated,  sent  free  on 
request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B. 
tyndonville.  Vermont 


7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Experts  now  admit  that  ^farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  milk  in  12  years.  Why?  This  book  tells  you 
in  plain  and  simple  words. 

Who  has  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  20 
years?  This  book  tells  you  and  proves 
the  answer. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  monopoly  for 
these  20  years?  This  book  tells  you  there 
has  been  and  proves  that  too. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  racket  for  these 
20  years?  District  Attorney  Dewey  has 
said  that  a  racket  always  goes  along  with 
a  monopoly.  This  book  names  the 
monopolists  and  the  racketeers. 

Did  the  milk  racketeers  claim  they  had 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk?  Every¬ 
body  knows  they  did.  This  book  proves 
they  surrendered  that  power  to  the  barons 
of  the  monopoly. 

Did  the  racketeers,  the  monopolists  and 
State  officials  create  the  present  milk 
systems?  Everybody  knows  they  did. 
This  book  tells  you  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  book  tells  just  how  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  been  plundered  for  seven  decades.  Not  a  word  of  it  has 
been  challenged. 

The  men  who  conspired  to  deny  dairymen  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  their  own  milk  will  never  restore  that  right.  This 
book  shows  the  simple  and  sure  way  for  dairy  farmers  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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News  From 


New  Jersey 


Fool-Proof  Poultry  Feeding 

Many  prominent  New  Jersey 
poultrymen  are  following  Fool-proof 
Feeding  which  calls  for  keeping 
mash,  corn  and  oats  before  the  birds 
at  all  times.  Prof.  G.  S.  Platt  is  the 
author  of  a  recent  circular  entitled 
“Cafeteria  Feeding  of  Laying 
Pullets.”  In  this  circular  Prof-  Platt 
describes  the  ration,  methods  and 
results  obtained  under  this  method 
of  feeding  Leghorns  at  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Hunterdon’s  Annual  Poultry  Banquet 

The  annual  Hunterdon  County 
Poultry  Banquet  sponsored  jointly 
each  year  by  the  Hunterdon  County 
Poultry  Association  and  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction  Association  will  be  held 
this  year  on  Saturday  evening, 
February  28,  at  the  Franklin  Town¬ 
ship  School  at  Quakertown.  The 
joint  committee  in  charge  met  re¬ 
cently  and  planned  the  usual  turkey 
dinner  to  be  followed  by  a  program 
of  vaudeville  entertainment  and 
popular  and  square  dancing.  The 
attendance  during  the  past  two  years 
has  been  limited  to  the  capacity  of 
the  hall,  which  is  approximately  500. 
Tickets  will  go  on  sale  for  members 
only  for  a  two-weeks  period  Febru¬ 
ary  1-14  at  the  Flemington  Auction. 

Treat  Seed  Before  Planting 

The  Gloucester  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association  is  urging  its 
members  to  make  a  practice  of 
treating  their  vegetable  seeds,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  major  crops, 
before  planting  because  some  dis¬ 
eases  of  vegetable  crops  are  carried 
by  bacteria  or  fungus  either  on,  in, 
or  with  the  seed.  Disinfection  of 
the  seed  to  kill  these  parasites  is,  an 
important  way  of  fighting  vegetable 
diseases. 

Every  vegetable  grower  should 
have  a  copy  of  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  1182,  entitled  “Vegetable  Seed 
Treatment.”  This  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  five 
cents  in  coin,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
booklet. 

Don’t  Buy  Bootleg  Plants 

Farmers  are  being  urged  every¬ 
where  in  New  Jersey  not  to  buy 
non-descript  plants  and  seed  from 
stores  which  buy  up  large  quantities 
of  plants  and  seeds  from  bootleg 
companies,  who  offer  inferior  plants 
and  seeds  at  low  prices  with  no 
guarantee  as  to  their  true  varieties 
or  germinating  power.  Many  rose 
bushes  and  shrubs  sold  by  chain 
stores  often  fall  into  this  category, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  many  of 
these  plants  are  put  up  in  packages 
in  which  there  is  little  moisture  and 
often  roots  of  the  plants  are  left 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  open 
dry  hot  air  used  in  heating  these 
stores.  It  will  always  be  found  best 
to  buy  seeds  and  plants  only  from 
reliable  seed  farmers  and  dealers 
who  guarantee  these  products. 

Middlesex  Farmers  Elect  Officers 

Wm.  C.  Pitney  of  Matawan  was 
re-elected  President  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
a  recent  meeting  held  in  New 
Brunswick.  Warren  P.  Dey  of 


Jamesburg  was  re-elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Board,  and  Charles 
Skistimas  ot  New  Brunswick  will 
serve  as  secretary-treasurer  for  1942. 

Voting  delegates  to  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  elected  by  the  Board  in¬ 
cluded:  Elmer  C.  Beekman  of 
Franklin  Park,  who  will  serve  cm 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau.  J.  Edward  Chamber¬ 
lin  of  Cranberry,  and  Warren  Dey 
of  Jamesburg  will  be  voting  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  annual  meeting.  Jos.  J. 
Smith  of  New  Brunswick  was 
elected  as  a  two-year  delegate  and 
LeRoy  Scott  of  Cranbury,  as  a  one- 
year  delegate  to  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Board  directed  that  the 
County  Agricultural  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
entire  membership  of  the  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  adequate 
representation  of  all  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  in  the  County. 

A  committee  consisting  of  L.  J. 
Smith,  Wm.  C.  Pitney,  President  of 
the  Board,  and  Orley  G.  Bowen, 
County  Agricultural  Agent,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  suggest  additional  members 
of  the  Planning  Committee. 

Milk  Testing  Courses  Open  Soon 

Milk  testing,  a  field  in  which  there 
is  a  definite  demand  for  skilled, 
licensed  workers,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  short  course  to  be  held  at 
the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Rutgers  University,  Febru¬ 
ary  9-14,  under  direction  of  Dr. 
Frank  G.  Helyar,  director  or  resi¬ 
dent  instruction  at  the  College. 

Competent,  licensed  milk  testers 
can  find  a  ready  market  for  their 
services  these  days  among  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations,  milk  plants,  health 
laboratories  and  other  agencies.  The 
College’s  one-week  course  in  this 
field  is  designed  to  give  the  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  instruction 
helpful  in  preparing  for  examination 
for  a  state  license  in  New  Jersey. 

Call  for  Old  Dobbin  Again 

Restrictions  in  the  production  of 
tractors  for  farm  use  threatens  to 
curtail  their  use  and  it  may  ,be 
necessary  in  the  future,  during  the 
duration  of  the  war,  to  use  horse 
drawn  farm  implements.  This,  of 
course,  will  create  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  horses  and  mules.  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  the  well  known  horse 
breeder  in  a  recent  address  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  stated  that  already  it 
is  being  found  somewhat  difficult  to 
meet  the  present  demand  of  farmers 
for  more  horses  and  mules.  From 
this  it  seems  quite  likely  that  old 
Dobbin  is  going  to  stage  a  big  come¬ 
back  and  before  we  realize  it  the 
good  old  horse  and  buggy  days  may 
be  here  again. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Millet  for  Horses 

I  have  some  millet  which  I  cured 
to  feed  for  hay.  I  have  been  told 
that  you  should  not  feed  much. 

New  York  h.  w. 

Millet  hay  is  rather  laxative,  and 
if  fed  to  horses  in  large  amounts 
has  been  reported  to  act  too  freely 
on  the  kidneys.  It  is  generally 
recommended  that  millet  be  fed  to 
not  exceed  one-half  the  normal  hay 
ration.  r.  w.  d. 


Five  year  old  ox  team  on  the  Wilson  Hulhert  farm  in  Cooksburg ,  Schoharie 
County,  New  York.  Young  Leland,  age  9,  and  Kenneth,  age  7,  are  shown 

with  the  oxen. 
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get  more  money 
for  your  milk! 


Arctic  Jet's  unique  "Can-Top"  Cool¬ 
ing  cuts  bacteria  count  ...  boosts  pro¬ 
fits. ..saves  time  and  labor.  You'll  find 
it  clean,  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 


3 


arctic  pci 


REFRIGERATION 


Write  Dept. R-1  for  descriptive  literature 
THE  SARGENT-ROUNDY  CORP. 
Randolph,  Vermont 


SCRATCH  MV  BACK 


•  Scratching  doesn’t  do  much  good  when 
stock  have  lice.  Kill  lice  with  Dr.  Hess 
Powdered  Louse  Killer.  Just  rub  this 
powder  down  in  next  to  the  skin — it’ll 
take  care  of  the  lice. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND, OHIO 


5?S.?A5i 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 

by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila- 
are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
lor  slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60  f<.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  Free  Cow  Book. 


BAG 

B  A  LM 

DILATORS 

nf  Dairy  Acuciatfon  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  O-D,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

The  Improved 
Keystone  Dehorner 


This  is  the  most  efficient  Dehorner 
to  be  found  the  world  over.  It  has 
jbeen  improved  at  several  important 
(points  greatly  enhancing  its  strength, 
cutting  ability  and  length  of  life. 

Write  today  for  Catalog  pricing  and  - 
describing  Keystone  and  other  Dehomers,  also  Bullstaffs, 
Calf  Feeders  and  other  high-grade  Cattle  Specialties. 
James  Scully,  Box  N-l ,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


MEN 

Good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  subscription 
work  for  men  with  car. 
All  year,  good  earnings. 
Permanent  territory. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


New  Butchering  Law 

What  is  the  new  law  for  the 
licensing  of  slaughterhouses  in  New 
York  State.  r.  s. 

What  your  inquirer'r  refers  4o  as 
the  “new  butchering  law”  is  no 
doubt  our  Article  5-A,  the  licensing 
of  slaughterhouses,  a  law  passed  by 
the  1941  session  of  our  Legislature, 
which  requires  a  license  from  the 
operators  of  all  slaughtering  es¬ 
tablishments.  C.  R.  -  Plumb 

Bureau  of  Food  Control 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Article  5-A  Licensing  of 
Slaughterhouses 

Sec.  96-a.  Declaration  of  policy 
and  purpose.  Whereas  unsanitary 
conditions  in  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  and  fowl  for  food  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  this  State,  and 
whereas  such  conditions  endanger 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  State,  it  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  matter  of  legislative  determin¬ 
ation  that  the  supervision  of  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  and  fowl  is 
in  the  public  interest,  and  that  this 
article  is  enacted  in  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  State  and 
its  purposes  are  the  protection  of 
the  public  health. 

96-b.  License  required.  -No  per¬ 
son,  firm,  partnership  or  corporation 
shall  operate  any  place  or  establish¬ 
ment  where  animals  are  slaughtered 
or  butchered  for  food  unless  such 
person,  firm  or  partnership  or  cor¬ 
poration  be  licensed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner.  An  application  for  license 
shall  be  made  upon  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  commissioner  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  May  in  each 
year,  for  the  license  year  commenc¬ 
ing  upon  the  following  first  day  of 
June.  With  the  application  there 
shall  be  paid  a  license  fee  of  five 
dollars. 

96-c.  Application  of  article.  This 
article  shall  not  apply  to  the  City 
of  New  York,  nor  shall  it  apply  to 
any  bona  fide  farmer  who  butchers 
his  own  domestic  animals  or  fowl  on 
his  farm. 

96-d.  Unlawful  acts.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person,  firm, 
partnership  or  corporation  to  oper¬ 
ate  any  slaughterhouse,  abattoir  or 
other  place  or  establishment  where 
animals  or  fowl  are  slaughtered  or 
where  meat  or  meat  food  products 
are  prepared  or  processed  for  food 
unless  such  place  or  establishment 
is  maintained  and  operated  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  manner,  and 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  article  and  with 
the  regulations  of  the  commissioner. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  expose  any 
meat,  fowl  or  meat  food  product  in 
any  slaughterhouse,  abattoir  or  other 
place  or  establishment  to  insects, 
live  animals  or  injurious  contamin¬ 
ation;  or  to  slaughter,  possess  or 
sell  unwholesome  meat.  Meat  shall 
be  unwholesome  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  article  if  it  be  from  a 
diseased  animal  or  one  which  shall 
have  died  other  than  by  slaughter, 
or  if  such  meat  shall  be  contamin¬ 
ated  with  filth  or  shall  have  been 
slaughtered,  processed,  or  handled 
under  insanitary  conditions. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  feed  hogs 
uncooked  offal  from  a  slaughter¬ 
house^ 

96-e.  Denial,  revocation  and  sus¬ 
pension  of  licenses.  The  exposure  of 
meat,  fowl  or  meat  food  product  to 
insects,  live  animals  or  injurious 
contamination,  or  the  slaughter, 
possession  or  sale  of  unwholesome 
meat  shall  be  cause  for  the  denial 
of  an  application  for  license,  or  the 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  license 
already  granted.  Any  such  denial, 
revocation  or  suspension  may  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  a  proceeding  instituted 
under  article  78  of  the  civil  practice 
act. 

3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  May 
1,  1941. 

Further  detailed  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  may  be  had  from  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Old  Method  With  Hams 

In  The  .  Rural  New-Yorker, 
October  22,  1859,  Alex.  Brooks  of 
Factoryville,  Tioga  County,  New 
York,  told  how  he  kept  hams. 

“I  use  a  square  yard  of  good 
sheeting  for  each  ham.  After  the 
hams  are  smoked,  I  cut  sweet  hay 
in  ope-inch  lengths,  and  pack  it 
around  the  ham  in  the  sack,  so 
that  the  ham  does  not  touch  the 
bag.  Tie  tightly  and  hang  in  the 
smokehouse  or  any  cool  dry  place. 
The  bag  and  hay  keep  away  the 
flies  and  allow  the  moisture  to  es¬ 
cape,  so  that  the  hams  do  not  mold.” 


DAIRYMEN . 

attention! 


IARRO  Dairy  is  not  only  an  out¬ 
standingly  fine  milk  produc- 
ing  feed  ...  it  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fitting  and  freshening  feed. 

A  great  army  of  dairymen  know 
this  ...  for  they  have  been  using 
Larro  Dairy  successfully  for  both 
purposes  for  many  years. 

Others  have  sometimes  asked 
why  we  do  not  make  a  special  fitting 
and  freshening  feed.  The  answer  is 
that  after  years  of  patient  testing 
we  have  never  yet  found  a  formula 
that  will  beat  Larro  Dairy  for  this 
purpose. 

So  we  recently  made  the  change 
in  our  bag  design  shown  below.  On 


the  front  of  the  bags  we  now  give 
Larro  Dairy  this  well-deserved  de¬ 
scription:  A  milk  producing  feed 
.  .  .  a  fitting  and  freshening  feed. 

Feed  Larro  Dairy  to  your  dry  and 
freshening  cows  and  see  what  a  won¬ 
derful  job  it  does.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
we’ll  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  new 
Larro  Dairy  Book.  It  tells  all  about 
the  Larro  Feeding  System,  Larro 
Herd  Checks  and  what  they  can 
mean  to  your  success  as  a  dairyman. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trode  Nome) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


»»QP  Ucy 


•  Tarm:t&ted'M 
Ditto WT  MUMS  COMPJUn 

UMM  ■*■0 

V  Slut.  lit. 
srnc(s:  siitw.  tiei.  i.u 


Below  is  shown  our 
former  Larro  Dairy 
bog  design 


Mutton  mums  amnxi 

dim  ■•■() 

«  HHUi  mint 
IIWll:  H1MK.  KIM.  Ill 


Here  is  the  new,  im- 
\  proved  Larro  bag  de¬ 
sign.  The  same  good 
feed  in  o  slightly  d  if - 
,  ferent  package.  It  still 
l  carries  the  familiar 
\  bullseye  design.  Ask 
s  your  Larro  dealer. 


For  Greater  Production 


l/CRAINE  1/ 

\  QRQ  \ 

i  viLLii  \ 


Find  out  now  why  this  permanent  mineral  wall  silo  is  topping  all  Craine 
sales  records.  Why  it  preserves  the  full  value  of  your  home  grown 
forage  crops.  Why  it  saves  you  time,  money  and  expense. 

KOROK  —  THE  ACID-PROOF  SILO 

Built  from  hard  burned  vitrified  tile  units  with  acid-proof  seal,  its 
glasslike  inner  walls  speed  the  settling  and  preservation  of  the 
silage.  Insulated  to  resist  freezing.  Permanent  fade-proof  finish  re¬ 
quires  no  treatment  of  any  kind— makes  a  silo  you’ll  be  proud  of. 

KOROK— FOR  PERMANENCE 

AR  Korok  silos  include  the  24-Square  door  system,  extra  strong, 
tight  and  convenient,  to  balance  with  heavy  duty  Korok  construc¬ 
tion.  Maximum  hoop  spacing  of  24  inches  gives  better  distribution 
of  steel  reinforcing.  Korok  is  the  one  silo  that  measures  up  to 
modern  silage  needs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  yo^r  copy  of  free  illustrated  Korok  folder. 
Ask  for  special  early  order  prices  that  will  save  you  money.  Erection 
included.  Easy  terms  arranged. 


CRAINE,  Inc. 


212  Taft  Street,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 


B  ETTER 
BUILT 


SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Stock  and  Dairy 


Pork  Production  Programs 
By  R.  W.  Duck 


Live 

For  some  time  to  come  food  will 
be  our  first  line  of  defense.  Of  all 
food  products,  pork  can  be  most 
rapidly  increased,  and  handled  most 
conveniently  and  economically.  With 
top  barrows  selling  at  $12  per 
hundred  liveweight  this  represents  a 
profitable  market  for  home  grown 
grain.  Healthy  hogs,  of  good  con¬ 
formation  and  type,  will  require  not 
over  400  pounds  of  shelled  corn  or 
barley  plus  about  50  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplements,  such  as  fishmeal, 
tankage,  soybean  or  linseed  meal,  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  produced. 

Selective  Systems 

For  the  past  few  years  several 
experiment  stations  in  cooperation 
with  leading  hog  registry  association 
officials  and  constructive  breeders 
have  followed  various  selective  pork 
production  programs  based  on  the 
principle  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain.  The  various  plans 
followed  have  been  of  benefit  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  both 
commercial  feeders  and  purebred 
breeders  the  fact  that  some  means 
other  than  selection  by  conformation 
alone  must  be  developed,  if  further 
breed  and  production  improvement  of 
any  consequence  is  to  be  made. 

Some  of  the  various  systems  used 
were  the  ton  litter  programs.  These 
stimulated  considerable  interest  and 
^/ere  of  some  benefit.  However  they 
Ricked  adequate  scope  for  a  selective 
Rreed  program,  and  considered  only 
kne  or  two  individual  sows,  often  to 
^he  neglect  of  the  rest  of  a  potentially 
’  good  herd;  total  gain  was  also  too 
strongly  emphasized.  The  herd  pro¬ 
duction  programs  were  promoted  in 
an  attempt  to  correct  the  faults  of 
the  ton  litter  projects.  However,  they 
were-  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
constructive  breeding  system.  Re¬ 
cord  of  performance  tests  were  in¬ 
augurated  several  years  ago  as  a 
possible  improvement  for  selective 
breeding;  but  they  have  never  been 
popular,  probably  because  they  in¬ 
volved  removing  some  of  the  best 
pigs  from  a  given  littter  from  the 
home  herd  and  placing  them  under 
the  care  and  management  of  the  local 
experiment  station. .  The  two  best 
boar  and  two  best  sow  pigs  were 
used  from  a  given  litter  for  record  of 
performance  projects;  the  boars  were 
castrated.  They  and  the  gilts  were 
then  fed  a  fattening  ration.  Accurate 
records  for  gains,  and  production 
costs  as  well  as  carcass  yields  were 
kept,  but  these  programs  have  never 
proven  popular  and  probably  never 
will. 

Sow  Testing  and  Production 
Registration* 

The  comparatively  recent  sow  test¬ 
ing  and  production  registration  pro¬ 
grams  now  being  promoted  and 
followed  by  many  constructive 
breeders  and  leading  hog  registry 
associations  promise  to  be  of  real 
value  for  the  improvement  of  our 
breeds  and  types  of  hogs.  Production 
registration  is  based  principally,  as 
it  should  be,  on  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  of  gain  plus  desired  type  and 
prolificacy.  It  is  managed  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  individual  breeder  and 
producer,  in  cooperation  with  farm 
bureaus  and  the  breed  registry 
association  concerned  and  in  no  way 
changes  normal  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  feeding  the  pigs. 

This  program  is  primarily  based 
on  the  producing  ability  of  a  brood 
sow,  plus  the  weight  of  the  pigs  at 
a  weaning  weight  of  56  days.  The 
United  Duroc  Record  Association, 
Peoria,  Ill.,  B.  R.  Evans,  Secretary, 
bases  its  requirements  for  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  Production  Registry  certi¬ 
ficate  on  desirable  type  and  con¬ 
formation  of  the  nominated  female. 

In  addition  she  must  have  no  breed 
disqualifications,  and  fmust  produee 
in  accordance  with  the  following 
minimum  requirements.  Two  litters 
must  be  raised  within  a  24  month 
period,  with  a  minimum  total  of  16 
pigs  raised  to  56  days  of  age.  The 
combined  56  day  weight  for  these 
two  litters  shall  be  not  less  than  640 
pounds.  All  pigs  from  nominated 
sows  must  be  raised  without  the  use 
of  a  nurse  sow.  If  one  or  more  pigs 
in  any  given  nominated  litter  has  a 
hernia,  swirl  or  other  disqualifica¬ 
tions  it  disqualifies  the  entire  litter. 
This  is  a  wise  precaution,  because 


it  has  been  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  that  such  disqualification  de¬ 
fects  are  inherited  and  can  in  turn 
be  transmitted. 

Entries  are  made  to  the  breed 
association,  for  nominated  sows,  giv¬ 
ing  necessary  data  on  forms  pro¬ 
vided,  such  as  farrowing  date,  num¬ 
ber  farrowed  and  litter  earmark. 
This  is  mailed  to  the  Association 
within  three  days  following  farrow¬ 
ing.  Two  signatures  of  witnesses  for 
weights  are  required. 

An  average  weight  of  40  pounds 
per  pig  for  eight  pigs  at  a  weaning 
weight  of  56  days  may  seem  ex¬ 
cessive  to  some,  but,  records  being 
received  show  a  high  percentage  of 
sows  are  so  qualifying.  The  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  promotes  the  effi¬ 


ciency  and  economy  of  future  pig 
gains,  but  definitely  establishes  the 
milking  ability  of  the  tested  sows. 
As  an  illustration  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  a  Duroc  sow,  Grandmaster’s 
Pride,  owned  by  Mr.  Duane  Munter, 
Coleridge,  Nebraska,  has  produced 
two  successive  qualifying  Production 
Registry  litters,  with  a  total  of  21 
pigs  having  an  average  weight  at 
56  days  of  49.31  pounds  per  head,  or 
a  total  weight  of  1,035.6  pounds. 

Weights  and  Measures 

Birth  weights  have  shown  some 
correlation  to  subsequent  efficiency 
and  economy  of  gain,  but  consider¬ 
able  experimental  data  show  they 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  definitely  significant.  How¬ 


ever,  the  average  litter  weight  of 
pigs  at  56  days,  raised  on  their  own 
dam,  has  been  shown  to  be  of  defi¬ 
nite'  value  and  significance,  both  as 
it  relates  to  subsequent  pig  gains, 
and  to  breed  improvement  through 
selection  of  the  most  desirable  gilts 
and  boars.  A  three  year  test  in 
Minnesota  shows  a  summary  of  their 
56  day  litter  weights  for  all  tested 
herds  to  have  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  for  average  litter  56  day 
weights  from  240.6  pounds  in  1938 
to  255  pounds  in  1940.  Boars  from 
qualifying  litters  are  now  command¬ 
ing  substantial  premiums  at  both 
private  and  public  sales. 

Selective  testing  based  on  pro¬ 
duction  registration  will  soon  place 
hog  breeding  on  a  par  with  pro¬ 
gressive  poultry  and  dairy  breeding 
practice.  In  a  recent  comprehensive 
report  relative  to  keeping  records  to 


find  the  profitable  sows,  D.  T. 
Batchelder,  of  the  Extension  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  California  Station  states 
their  recommended  procedure  has 
been  for  the  producer  to  select, 
from  among  the  individuals  in  the 
herd,  a  limited  number  of  sows  or 
gilts  to  be  used  as  foundation  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Due  to  lack  of  records 
on  the  past  performance  of  the 
selected  females,  the  foundation 
individuals  are  necessarily  picked 
principally  on  the  basis  of  desirable 
conformation  and  type,  plus  any 
available  definite  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  past  breeding  history. 
The  selected  sows  and  gilts  should 
be  identified  by  ear  notches,  tags  or 
other  desirable  means.  This  infor¬ 
mation  and  all  subsequent  perfoifii- 


ance  is  then  recorded  on  individual 
forms  used  for  each  sow. 

As  the  California  sows  farrowed, 
records  were  made  of  the  number 
of  pigs  in  the  litters  and  the  pigs 
were  identified  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  follow  the  litters  through 
to  market.  At  weaning  time,  or 
approximately  at  56  days  of  age, 
the  pigs  were  weighed  and  recorded 
according  to  litters.  After  all  weigh¬ 
ings  had  been  completed  the  record 
of  each  sow  was  summarized  and 
the  data  thus  obtained  aided  the 
producer  in  determining  the  respec¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  various  individuals 
as  breeding  animals. 

A  total  of  1,209  farrowings  are 
reported  and  these  show  that  the 
total  number  of  pigs  farrowed  was 


9,466.  The  total  number  weaned  was 
7,829,  which  gives  an  average  mor¬ 
tality  from  birth  to  weaning  of 

17.4  per  cent.  The  average  number 
of  pigs  farrowed  per  sow  was  7.9 
head,  and  the  number  weaned  per 
sow  was  6.4.  Data  obtained  on  the 
pigs  at  weaning  time  show  that  the 
average  litter  weight  at  56  days  was 

144.4  pounds.  The  average  weight 
per  pig  at  56  days  was  22.4  pounds. 

Contrary  to  possible  expectation 
the  California  data  as  well  as  that 
from  other  sections  show  rather 
conclusively  a  positive  correlation 
between  large  litters  and  heavy 
weaning  weights.  In  the  California 
records  there  were  numerous  in¬ 
stances  reported  of  sows  weaning 
litters  of  three  to  five  pigs  averaging 
less  than  30  pounds  at  56  days  of 
age,  while  other  sows  in  the  same 
herd  weaned  litters  of  from  9  to  11 


pigs  averaging  upwards  of  40  pounds 
each  at  56  days. 

Market  Weights  and  Gains 

The  possible  correlation  or  influ¬ 
ence  of  weaning  weight  on  subse¬ 
quent  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain  is  of  great  practical  significance 
and  importance.  On  the  hogs  which 
had  completed  a  market  weight  of 
205  pounds  and  weighed  an  average 
of  26  pounds  at  56  days  it  required 
221  days  to  attain  this  gain  and 
weight.  The  pigs  which  weighed  an 
average  of  32.9  pounds  at  56  days 
attained  a  market  weight  of  208 
pounds  in  215  days.  While  feed  and 
management  were  no  doubt  influenc¬ 
ing  factors  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
California  report  that  the  heaviest 
pigs  at  weaning  time  made  the  most 
rapid  gains  through  the  entire  grow¬ 
ing  period.  Even  when  handled 
under  the  same  conditions  the  heavi¬ 
est  weaning  weight  pigs  have  con¬ 
sistently  made  faster,  larger  and 
more  economical  gains  than  those  of 
smaller  weaning  weight  litters. 

The  regional  research  laboratories 
for  the  improvement  of  swine 
through  breeding  show  excellent  re¬ 
sults  for  the  comparatively  limited 
time  these  projects  have  been  in 
operation.  These  tests  are  now  being 
conducted  by  the  B.  A.  I.  in  co¬ 
operation  with  various  experiment 
stations.  From  time  to  time  I  have 
visited  and  reported  progress  on 
them,  and  will  keep  you  informed 
as  sufficient  results  are  obtained  to 
be  of  practical  significance.  So  far 
in  these  investigations  weaning 
weight  indicates  that  it  is  the  most 
important  factor  when  compared 
with  birth  weight  and  weaning  score, 
as  related  to  final  score  and  rating 
index.  Regression  co-efficients  in¬ 
volving  the  scores  for  sires,  dams, 
and  the"  offspring  indicate  that  ap¬ 
proximately  one-fifth  to  one-fourth 
of  the  variance  in  the  scores  at 
market  weight  is  due  to  difference 
in  the  heredity  of  the  pigs. 

The  plan  of  selection  based  on 
weaning  weights  of  litters  is  one 
which  can  be  used  in  any  herd  with 
a  minimum  of  extra  care  and  trouble. 
Rapidity  of  maturity  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  swine  makes  such  a  progres¬ 
sive  selective  program  of  special 
interest  and  value  because  results 
obtained  tend  to  show  that  in  only 
three  generations  of  such  selective 
practice  material  improvement  has 
been  attained. 

Patriotic  Pork  Programs 

The  National  livestock  defense 
goal  for  1942  will  require  the 
slaughter  of  79.3  million  hogs.  In 

1941  a  total  of  71  million  were 
slaughtered.  The  average  for  the 
1936-40  period  was  63.2  million. 
Present  Government  assurances  are 
that  hog  prices  will  be  supported 
at  remunerative  levels  up  to  June 
1943  at  least.  The  consequent  favor¬ 
able  hog-corn  ratio  will  place  pork 
production  on  an  attractive  financial 
basis,  and  will  unquestionably  re¬ 
sult  in  meeting  needed  defense 
quotas.  There  were  about  13  per 
cent  more  pigs  raised  in  the  Fall 
of  1941  than  for  the  previous  year. 

A  recent  Government  forecast  for 

1942  estimates  that  approximate  ex¬ 
ports  of  pork  and  lard  will  represent 
an  equivalent  of  about  12  million 
hogs.  These  needed  exports  are 
much  larger  than  at  any  time  for 
the  past  15  years,  and  will  represent 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  prospective 
total  hog  slaughter  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  some  seasonal  decline  in 
hog  prices  during  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter,  (1941-42)  due  to  increased 
marketings  of  Spring  pigs.  Based  on 
these  estimates  it  might  be  more 
profitable  to  feed  hogs  to  weights  of 
250  and  275  pounds  or  even  300 
pounds  and  market  them  during  the 
later  Winter  months  or  early  Spring. 
The  average  price  received  by  farm¬ 
ers  for  hogs  during  1941  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  three  dollars  more  per 
hundred  pounds  liveweight  than  that 
obtained  during  1940.  While  more 
hogs  will  be  marketed  in  1942  than 
any  time  during  the  past  15  years 
the  increased  consumer  demand, 
plus  Government  purchases  under 
the  Lend-Lease  Act,  will  operate  to 
result  in  higher  prices  to  producers 
than  any  time  during  the  past  four 
years. 

Price  of  hogs  is  materially  in- 


Raymond  Smith,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  owns  these  excellent  Berkshires. 
These  young  sows  and  gilts  have  kept  in  the  condition  shown  on  a  mixed 
ration  of  stale  baked  goods  90  lbs.,  and  tankage  10  lbs.,  plus  good  pasture 
in  Summer  and  best  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  Winter. 


Russell  F.  Pattington  observes  with  just  pride  some  of  his  brood  sows,  gilts 
and  the  herd  boar  at  his  Duroc  Jersey  breeding  farm  near  Scipio  Center, 

New  York. 
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fluenced  by  the  price  of  lard.  For 
the  past  several  years  loss  of  export 
markets,  plus  an  over  supply  of 
fats  and  oils,  resulted  in  a  depress¬ 
ing  effect.  Probable  exports  of  both 
pork  and  lard  make  the  outlook  for 
1942  exceptionally  favorable.  •  A 
material  reduction  of  imports  will 
also  operate  favorably  for  increased 
prices.  It  is  estimated  that  possibly 
700  million  pounds  of  fats,  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  lard,  will  be 


This  senior  yearling  Chester  White 
boar  is  owned  by  Maple  Hedge 
Farms,  Harry  G.  Shortlidge,  Jr., 
Kelton,  Pa.  He  was  a  prominent 
winner  on  the  1941  show  circuit. 


needed  for  export  during  the  com¬ 
ing  12  months.  This  will  make  our 
total  domestic  requirements  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  11.2  billion 
pounds.  Our  last  annual  production, 
beginning  July  1940,  was  about  9.1 
billion  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  1941-42  production  will  not  be 
over  9.4  billion  pounds.  Unless  we 
can  step  up  our  production  to  meet 
these  requirements  it  will  necessi¬ 
tate  the  importing  of  1.8  billion 
pounds  of  fats,  largely  in  the  form 
of  vegetable  oils  or  oilseed  equiva¬ 
lents. 


Holstein  Sale 

The  139th  co-operative  consign¬ 
ors’  sale  of  purebred  Holsteins  at 
EaiTville,  January  14,  was  up  to 
Standard  in  every  detail.  The  120 
animals  sold  came  from  75  consign¬ 
ors  and  went  to  63  buyers  for 
$19,490,  an  average  of  $162. 

Ten  bulls,  age  10  months  to  two 
years,  $140;  20  heifer  calves,  $26; 
15  heifers  bred  and  unbred,  $88;  93 
cows,  $16,295,  $174;  60  out  of  this 
93,  $200;  28  in  this  group  withm 
price  range,  $200-$360. 

Top  cow  from  R.  S.  Sponmgburg, 
Fulton,  to  O.  D.  Smith,  Fayetteville, 
$360.  Her  heifer  calf  at  $60  to  S.  G. 
Babcock,  Madison.  Second  cow  from 
top,  E.  P.  Smith,  Sherburne,  to 
Syracuse  University,  $340. 

Largest  buyer,  Harold  Zeigler, 
Breinigsville,  Pa.,  15  head  $2,325. 
Six  other  Pennsylvania  buyers  took 
17  head  for  $2,074.  Second  largest 
buyer,  Robert  M.  Dann,  Painted 
Post,  11  head,  $1,775.  Others  in  the 
four  figure  class  were  Syracuse 
University,  five  head,  $1,220;  Orson 
D.  Smith,  Fayetteville,  five  head, 
$1,040;  G.  E.  Archambro,  Camillus, 
seven  head,  $1,107. 

A  feature  was  the  sale  of  a  young 
heifer  calf  presented  by  Miles 
Marshall,  Morrisville,  superinten¬ 
dent  of  cattle,  its  price  to  be  given 
the  Red  Cross.  She  was  sold  and 
re-donated  36  times  in  15  minutes 
within  the  price  range  of  $5  and 
$25.  R.  L.  Hughes  of  Tioga,  Pa., 
finally  getting  her  at  $35.  The  en¬ 
tire  proceeds  of  $307.50  going  to 
the  Red  Cross  of  Madison  and 
Chenango  Counties.  J.  R.  P. 


Live  Stock  Recollections 

You  ask  for  a  place  where  mutton 
is  sold?  In  reply  will  say  that  it  is 
sold  here.  I  bought  a  leg  and  a  mut¬ 
ton  stew  last  month. 

Writing  you  reminds  me  of  the 
days  that  I  was  farming,  and  disput¬ 
ing  with  Dr.  C.  D.  Smead  and  Dr. 
A.  S.  Alexander  over  loss  of  cud, 
hollow  horn,  and  hollow  tail.  They 
claimed  that  they  were  mythical  dis¬ 
eases,  believed  in  only  by  the  ignor¬ 
ant,  or  superstitious;  while  I  contend¬ 
ed  that  they  were  the  archaic  names 
of  common  diseases  in  cattle.  I  tried 
to  learn  from  them  the  modern 
names  for  those  diseases,  but  could 
not. 

Next  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  concern 
in  Union  Stocks  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill., 
told  them  how  many  head  of  stock  I 
had,  enclosed  two  postage  stamps, 
and  asked  for  a  copy  of  their  Vest 
Pocket  Veterinary  Adviser.  It  came 
promptly  and  I  found  it  a  handy  book 
for  a  farmer  to  have. 

I  soon  found  all  of  the  symptoms 
of  loss  of  cud  under  the  title  of  im¬ 
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paction  of  the  third  stomach,  and  all 
of  the  symptoms  of  hollow  horn — 
except  the  cold  horns — under  the 
title  of  indigestion  in  cattle.  It  did 
not  mention  hollow  tail,  but  if  a 
cow’s  tail  feels  pulpy  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  brush,  and  she  will  flinch 
if  you  touch  it,  it  may  be  only  the 
after  effects  of  abortion  and  needs 
no  attention,  but  I  have  seen  farmers 
split  the  end  of  a  cow’s  tail  and  rub 
a  mixture  of  salt  and  pepper  in  the 
wound  to  cure  this  form  of  hollow- 
tail.  If  a  cow  eats  freely  of  smutty 
ryes,  which  is  really  ergot  instead  of 
smut,  it  will  clog  the  small  blood 
vessels  that  feed  the  hoof,  the  outer 
shell  of  the  horns,  and  the  end  of 
the  tail,  and  they  will  die  and  come 
off.  I  have  seen  horses  lose  their 
hoofs  from  this  cause.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  this  ailment.  Perhaps  a 
pound  of  epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  given  in  one 
dose,  is  as  good  as  any. 

The  ancient  cure  for  loss  of  Clld 
was,  feed  the  cow  as  many  slices  of 
salt  pork  as  she  will  eat  or,  in  the 
absence  of  pork,  take  a  clean  dry 
cloth,  the  size  of  a  cow’s  cud,  smear 
it  with  a  mixture  of  salt  and  hog’s 
lard,  and  place  it  in  the  cow’s  mouth. 
She  will  chew  it  until  the  salt  is 
extracted  and  then  spit  it  out. 


Found!  New  Way 

TO  STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

MASTITIS 


Tells  at  a  glance  degree  or  severity  of 
trouble.  Checks  losses  from  “Gargety”  milk 
and  makes  Dairyman  “Boss”  of  Mastitis. 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Vermont  writes  “Whole  herd 
in  trouble.  KO-EX-7  saved  21  out  of  23.” 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dept.  R-4,  775_  Main  St.,  " 

It’S 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  State  number 
of  cows  and  write  TODAY 
for  New  Booklet  “Mastitis 
Meets  its  Master.” 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Most  4/»  Mi  Ik 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature  and  far  of  breeder t 
near  you  u.ith  nock  for  tale 


Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association, 
66  Center  8t.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


High  and  Low  Test  Cows 

How  much  more  milk  will  a  cow 
that  tests  2.6  butterfat  have  to  pro¬ 
duce  daily  to  bring  in  as  much 
money  as  a  cow  that  tests  5.8? 

New  York  f.  s. 

It  is  improbable  the  high  testing 
cow  would  produce  a  large  volume 
of  milk  as  compared  with  the  low 
testing  cow.  However,  to  take  a 
specific  case,  if  the  cow  testing  5.8  per 
cent  produced  an  average  of  20 
pounds  daily  milk,  she  would  then 
be  producing  1.16  pounds  of  butter- 
fat.  It  would  require  almost  45 
pounds  milk  daily  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  butterfat  for  the 
cow  testing  2.6  per  cent.  Butterfat 
differentials  and  possible  premiums 
for  high  test  milk  might  and  prob¬ 
able  would  be  influencing  factors  as 
well  as  size  of  the  cows.  r.  w.  d. 


Milk  and  Dairy  Notes 


BRESCIA  GETS  NEW  PLANT 

The  Brescia  Milk  Company,  Inc., 
of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  has  taken  over 
the  milk  plant  in  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
formerly  operated  by  Meadow  Valley 
Farms.  Brescia  announces  that  the 
plant  will  be  operated  as  a  receiv¬ 
ing  station  until  such  time  as  it  can 
obtain  necessary  bottling  and  pas¬ 
teurizing  equipment.  This  firm  has 
been  engaged  in  the  milk  business 
for  the  paast  25  years  and  has 
operated  the  plant  at  Montgomery 
for  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
bulk  of  their  milk  is  sold  in  New 
York  City.  Officers  of  the  company 
are:  V.  Brescia,  president,  Louis 
Brescia,  vice-president,  and  J. 
Joseph  Brescia,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


ANDES  DAIRY  CO-OPERATIVE 
PAYS  14C.  DIVIDEND 

I  think  dairymen  throughout  the 
State  will  be  interested  in  learning 
what  a  real  dairy*  cooperative  can  do 
when  it  is  in  the  right  hands.  Our 
creamery  at  Andes  has  paid  an  ad¬ 
ditional  14c  a  cwt.  on  all  milk  de¬ 
livered  during  1941.  In  all,  this  was 
a  $27,000  dividend. 

Besides,  this  cooperative  paid  its 
patrons  5  to  10  cents  above  the  regu- 
lar  scale  almost  every  month  last 
year. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y  f.  l. 


50  YEARS  IN  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

Walter  L.  Cherry,  president  of 
the  Cherry-Burrell  Corporation,  has 
just  celebrated  his  fiftieth  year  in 
the  dairy  supply  and  equipment 
business. 

He  entered  his  father’s  business 
at  an  early  age  and  advanced  to 
the  presidency  of  the  company  and 
saw  the  introduction  of  many  new 
inventions  in  the  articles  used  in 
the  production  of  milk,  cream  and 
bueter  and  dairy  products  generally. 


BORDEN  COMPANY  DIVIDEND 

The  Borden  Company  estimates  a 
jiet  income  of  between  $1.85  and 
*$1.90  per  share  for  1941,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.72  last  year.  The  total 
dividend  paid  by  Borden’s  during 
the  year  1941  was  $1.40  a  share, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  1940 
dividend. 


Attend  The  140th  Auction  Sale 

EARVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday,  February  11,  1942 

150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  150 

Selling,  healthy  on  all  tests.  Treated  for  shipping  fever. 
Mostly  fresh  and  close  springers.  Some  bulls.  A  nice 
lot  of  young  calves,  both  sex. 

Write  For  Details. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS  | 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred.  Bred 
heifers  due  in  March.  Open  heifers  at  breeding 
age  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease  and  negative. 

COLD  SPRING  RANCH 

North  New  Portland  Maine 

FOR  SALE  15  head,  two  year  old  grade  Hereford  heif¬ 
ers.  Bred  from  pure  bred  dams  and  Sires.  Rebred  to  1941 
Champion  Bull  at  Cornell  University,  due  to  calf 
April  and  May.  These  cattle  are  Tuberculosis  and 
abortion  free.  Also  pure  bred  bull  calf,  born  Sept.  1941. 
STEPHEN  B.  O’HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  New  York 

.%  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

SHORTHORNS 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50e,  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept.  F-3,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN  bull  calves  to  service  age. 
Registered.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

|  .%  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

pATTI  F  Bive  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
l  ILL  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

|  JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE^SKTff 

)  RABBITS 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

SILVER  BLACK  FOX  RABBITS— Breeders  $7.  up. 
each.  OSCAR  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  | 

Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  older  ewes.  Bred.  Few 
ewe  lambs.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Ludtowville,  New  York 

OXFORD  EWES  BRED  &£  m“uy% 

Dred  ewes  for  sale,  both  registered  Dorsets  and  Suf- 
Dfolks.  EDGAR  C.  ROGERS,  Stillwater,  New  York 

FERRETS 

Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats  With  Ferrets «:  ^J?P.or 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

PPRPCTQ  For  chasing  rats  males  $3.00;  females 
rClYlYB  1  O  $3.50;  pair  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  A.  PECK.  •  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


t  .%  SWINE  ] 

BUY  PIGS  NOW 

Several  hundred  pigs  and  shoots  now  available  for 
prompt  shipment  on  a  few  days  notice.  P.  Chinas,, 
Berkshires,  Durocs  and  Crosses.  State  if  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  substitute  size  and  breed.  Six  weeks  $4.50;  eight 
weeks  $5.00;  ten  weeks  $6.00;  twelve  weeks  $7.00. 
Boars,  barrows,  or  sows.  Selected  unrelated  breeders 
$1  .00  each  extra.  Crated,  serum  vaccinated.  Money  back 
guarantee  to  satisfy  on  arrivaL  Occasionally  a  few 
bred  sows  and  service  boars.  Buy  pigs  before  Spring 
rise  in  prices  to  make  extra  big  hogs  next  Fall.  Write. 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


CHESTER  WHITES 


With  the  blood  of  Grand  Champion  and  champions  in¬ 
herited  from  both  sires  and  dams.  Two  year  old  boars, 
one-year  old  boars.  Pigs  both  sexes  bom  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
all  double  inocculated  and  in  fine  healthy  conditions. 

EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  Farm:  Flanders,  New  Jersey 
Write  to  office.  One  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Service  Boars  All  Ages 
WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 
WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN,  Owner,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


TAMWORTH  REGISTERED  BOARS 

Extra  fine,  well  grown,  year  old  $50  each,  with  papers. 
Also  15  nice  Chester  White  bred  gilts  to  farrow  in 
March  and  April;  $30  each  at  my  farm.  All  15  for  $400. 
MITCHELL,  SELDEN,  LONG  ISLAND 


For  Sale  — SPRING  PIGS 

6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50;  8  to  10  weeks  $5.00  each.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D ;  F.  O.  B.  Woburn,  Mass. 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  »t  J&SS3? 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Registered  Berkshires  ptlgs  pTfa  8al° 

Satisfied  Customers  since  1912. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  &  SONS.  North  Girard.  Pa. 


DCC  nironrc  svriag  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  Digs. 
REb.DUIVUvO  R.  F.  pattinaton,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


nORFRMAN  PbPDies  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
UUDEAITlftn  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 


f’Of.I  A  well  trained,  heel  driver. 

udc  Registered  female.  Also  puppies. 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R-2,  DILLSBURG,  PA. 


COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition-  strains. 
?SE1^«.troS^..'i’.inni28  sire-  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEED0N  KENNELS.  R,  Phoenix,  New  York 


PKEBBED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Regietered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MAKCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


(!nj|  Dans  PnlK  ■Reg-  *35.  up.  Time  payments. 

urcai  uane  rups  farmholm,  New  paitx.  n.  y. 


P«d.  Smooth  Fox  Terriir  Pups 


Shepherd  Pups  from  Heel  Drive«- 


Arthur  Gilson,  Lisboa*  N*  I, 


Reg.  and  unreg.  cocker  puppies;  red  and  black.  Sat. 
guar.  Reasonable.  Kenneth  Robinson.  St  Albans,  Vt 


Rp«r  fnllipc—  Roaolpc  811  ages  any  color.  Woodland 
Reg.  tollies- Deagies  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 


PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


C O I  I  IF*  Puppies  excellent  type  and  breeding 

LYLE  GIFFORD,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

Ponies  For  Defense! 

Drive  a  pony  and  save  tires  and  gas.  Easily  kept  on 
farm-raised  feeds.  Young  stock  ready  to  break. 

TORREYA  FARM.  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 


S*AUE  HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Penna. 


GOATS 


—PURE  BRED  AND  GOOD  GRADE  SAANENS— 

Sacrifice  price.  Call  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
Bianchi  Farm,  Port  Murray,  New  Jersey 
Information:  150  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  167,  FAIRBURY, 
NEBRASKA.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful 
information.  3  years  $1.00.  Introductory:  3  copies  10c. 


FOR  SALE  SAANEN  DOE 

Toggenburg  doe.  PHILIP  LYNK,  LIVINGSTON,  N.Y. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Nubian  buck  and  doe  kids 
out  of  choice  stock.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 


TnoffenKera  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

loggenoerg  p0NY  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 

Toggenberg  Grades— Bred  2  yr.  old  does  $20  and  $25. 
Yearling  does  $15.  H.  N.  CONNER.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


Sell  Vout  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


Ik 


[ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

&  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

^  333  West  30th  St.,  /Vetv  York 
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MILK  PRICES  UP 

Government  Asks  for  More, 
Production  from  the 
Nations  Dairy^ 


WuKil  mUij 
Oi*. 


FREE 
COW  BOOK 

Send  for  free  3  2 -page  treat¬ 
ise  on  Cow  ailments,  “Home 
Aids  to  Cow  Health.”  Fully 
illustrated  and  edited  by  an 
eminent  veterinarian.  A  book 
you  will  want  to  keep  on 
hand  through  the  year. 


IODINE 
CONTENT 
APPROVED 


CR) 

aZT?  ^  .Jr?*  /JT* 

“Kow-Kare  Conditioning  Pays,” 
say  the  Men  Who  Know 

Pick  out  the  successful  dairymen  all  around  you  and 
you’ll  probably  find  that  their  cows  on  heavy  feed  are 
receiving  special  medicinal  conditioning  to  enable  them 
to  convertl  arge  feed  rations  into  milk,  without  ruinous 
breakdowns.  Many  of  them  are  Kow-Kare  feeders, 
who  rely  on  the  balanced  Iron-Iodine  blend  and  me¬ 
dicinal  ingredients  to  keep  digestion  and  assimilation 
strong  and  regular  under  heavy  milk-making  burdens. 
Few  dairy  cows  so  aided  become  the  prey  of  costly 
disorders  or  experience  ruinous  ailments  at  calving 
time.  Kow-Kare  promotes  added  capacity  to  “take  it” 
in  this  day  of  forcing  for  high  yield. 

Try  Kow-Kare  on  any  selected  group  of  cows  this 
winter  and  convince  yourself  that  this  inexpensive  aid 
pays  big  dividends  in  high  yield  and  cow  health.  Just 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  to  the  grain  ration. 
Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  Feed,  Drug  and  General  Stores, 
65$£  and  $1.25  sizes.  Mailed  postpaid  if  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


KOW-KARE 

il  with.  th&Jjejzd. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  '‘eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  -without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  Bimply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—-write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 

Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WOOD  LINER 

For  That  Ailing 

MASONRY  SILO 


•  Insure  the  life  of 
and  get  better  silage 
from  cracked  and 
leaking  masonry  si¬ 
los— cement  or  tile. 
Install  a  UNADILLA, 
air-tight— creosoted 
wood  liner, 

•  Makes  and  keeps 
silage  better.  Saves 
valuable,  mineral- 
food  juices.  Dead  air 
space  between  ma¬ 
sonry  and  wood  lin¬ 
er  insulates  against 
cold  and  heat.  Saves 
the  masonry  from 
destructive  acids. 

•  Costs  but  a  small 


W1AAIWWWWWWVWW1AAW 


Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


fraction  of  any  new  wood  or  ma¬ 
sonry  silo.  Easy  and  cheap  to  install. 


Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bojt  C-l  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


•  -  .  Shoes,  T ires.  Rubber  Goods 
Last  Longer.  Fix  them  with  new 
plastanoid'putty.’ MENDS  holes 
I  and  worn  spots  in  leather,  cloth, 
rubber.  Spreads  on  like  butter. 

1 1  1  Dries  tough 

overnight.  ~  _ 

Flexible,  Sn,|  n 
non-skid.  »■« 

waterproof.  Won’t  col 
guaranteed.  25  repai 

AT  HARDWARE  &  10c 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R .  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Chronic  Colic  Cow  Production  Figures 


I  have  a  good  team  of  work 
horses;  the  one  I  have  trouble  with 
is  about  20  years  old.  He  seems  in 
perfect  health  and  always  has  a 
good  appetite,  but  about  every 
month  or  six  weeks  he  gets  what 
appears  to  be  an  attack  of  the 
colic.  He  will  attempt  to  lie  down 
in  the  field  or  in  the  stable  and 
appears  to  be  troubled  with  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  gas  or  wind.  On  each  occa¬ 
sion,  until  just  recently,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  called  the  doctor,  who  gives 
him  a  large  capsule  filled  with  a 
reddish  liquid,  followed  by  a  ball, 
and  the  next  day  he  is  apparently 
in  good  shape  and  is  put  to  work. 
On  the  last  few  occasions  when  I 
have  found  him  lying  down  I  have 
given  him  a  good  enema,  followed 
by  colic  drops,  which  seems  to  bring 
him  around.  I  have  always  walked 
him  after  giving  him  this  treatment, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  help  him 
as  much  as  when  I  let  him  lie  down  if 
he  cares  to,  as  this  seems  to  assist 
him  in  passing  the  gas  and  evidently 
relieves  him.  He  is  not  overfed 
Winter  or  Summer.  The  Winter  feed¬ 
ing  when  he  is  not  working,  consists 
of  hay  and  a  saltine  can  of  the 
following  soft  feed  at  each  meal: 
150  lbs.  cracked  corn,  175  lbs.  bran, 
175  lbs.  ground  oats.  The  teeth 
have  been  attended  to  and  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  good  condition. 

New  Jersey  J.  c.  b. 

Chronic  flatulent  colic,  as  you  say, 
is  very  annoying  and  also  hard  to 
cure.  Certain  animals  seem  es¬ 
pecially  susceptible  to  it.  Best 
quality  timothy  hay  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  alfalfa  or  clover  for 
such  horses.  Permitting  the  horse  to 
have  constant  access  to  iodized  stock 
salt  might  help.  Also  adding  a  little 
fine  charcoal  to  the  grain  feed  and 
gradually  increase  same  so  that  in 
two  or  three  weeks  the  horse  is 
getting  about  a  pint  daily  of  the 
charcoal,  also  adding  about  one 
teaspoon  of  baking  soda  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  this  until  the  horse 
is  getting  about  one  tablespoon  on 
each  grain  feed  might  help.  Your 
present  treatments  in  case  of  an 
attack  seem  to  be  satisfactory  and 
give  temporary  relief.  R.  w.  d. 


Feed  for  Dry  Cow 

In  one  of  your  recent  issues  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  “Don’t 
Neglect  the  Dry  Cow”  but  it  con¬ 
tained  no  suggestion  of  ground  feed 
formula  of  10  to  12  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  to  accomplish  the  required  im¬ 
provement  in  a  cow’s  condition.  I 
would  like  to  compose  a  feed 
suitable  using  barley,  heavy  oats, 
yellow  hard  corn,  buckwheat,  soy¬ 
beans  with  the  addition  of  salt, 
bonemeal,  limestone  or  yeast  as 
recommended.  Fodder  is  shredded, 
corn  stalks,  good  clover  hay  an  en¬ 
silage.  Also  have  sufficient  blue  grass 
and  timothy  hay  and  immature  blue 
hubbard  squash.  I  have  Holstein 
cows,  young  and  heavy  producers. 
We  use  7  to  8  weeks  dry  period. 

New  York  k.  s.  w. 

A  mixture  containing  between  10 
and  12  per  cent  protein  which  should 
prove  satisfactory  for  the  use  men¬ 
tioned  consists  of:  Corn,  760  lbs.; 
barley,  600  lbs.;  oats,  400  lbs.;  buck¬ 
wheat,  100  lbs.;  soybeans,  100  lbs.; 
salt,  20  lbs.;  ground  limestone,  10 
lbs.;  and  steamed  bonemeal,  10  lbs. 
to  make  up  one  ton.  Varying 
amounts  in  these  proportions  might 
be  desired.  This  is  an  all  home 
grown  ration  and  should  be 
economical.  r.  w.  d. 


What  is  the  approximate  daily 
production  during  any  given  month 
by  a  cow  producing  7,500  pounds  of 
four  per  cent  milk  per  annum. 
That  is  to  say,  with  such  yearly 
production,  what  would  be  the  nor¬ 
mal  daily  production  during  the  first 
month  or  the  third  and  so  on  during 
the  entire  lactation  period? 

Massachusetts  r.  z.  b. 

Various  factors  could  influence  the 
amount  of  milk  produced  monthly, 
such  as  number  of  times  milked, 
feed,  etc.  In  general  the  daily  pro¬ 
duction  attains  a  maximum  during 
the  second  month  following  calving. 
However,  there  are  several  cases  on 
record  where  the  highest  production 
has  been  made  during  the  latter 
stages  of  lactation.  Most  cow  test 
records  show  a  maximum  for  the 
plotted  curve  about  the  fourth 
month.  An  average  daily  maximum 
for  the  top  month  for  the  cow 
mentioned  would  probably  be  be¬ 
tween  30  and  40  pounds  daily  pro¬ 
duction.  r.  w.  D. 


Cows  Fail  to  Breed 

Two  of  my  cows  will  not  get  with 
calf.  m.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
veterinarian  examine  the  cows  men¬ 
tioned,  and  follow  prescribed  treat¬ 
ment  as  indicated.  A  vitamin  and 
mineral  deficiency  are  often  contrib¬ 
uting  factors  for  shy  and  non-breed¬ 
ers.  Best  quality  alfalfa  hay,  plus 
keeping  a  mineral  mixture  before  all 
livestock  at  all  times  is  frequently 
of  benefit.  A  good  mineral  mixture  is 
one  consisting  of  equal  parts  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bonemeal.  If  the  concentrate 
ration  is  made  up  of  about  one-third 
corn  or  barley,  one-third  oats,  and 
one-third  wheat  bran  for  dry  cows  it 
will  help  to  keep  them  in  good 
breeding  condition  if  fed  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh. 
About  one  or  two  hundred  pounds 
of  linseed  oil  meal  or  soybean  oil 
meal  added  to  the  suggested  mixture 
is  indicated,  especially  if  timothy  hay 
is  used. 


Meat  From  Boar 

I  have  a  boar  that  was  castrated 
at  the  age  of  18  months.  How  long 
after  castration  will  the  meat  be  fit 
for  consumption?  a.  a.  t. 

New  York. 

If  the  stag  is  fed  all  it  will  consume 
of  a  good  ration,  such  as  corn  or 
barley  9  parts,  and  tankage  or  meat 
scrap  1  part,  with  access  to  good 
quality  leafy  alfalfa  hay  in  racks, 
supplied  fresh  daily,  and  discarding 
the  refused  stemmy  parts,  it  should 
be  in  fair  condition  in  from  three  to 
four  months.  The  meat  will  probably 
be  somewhat  more  grainy  than  if 
castrated  younger  but  will,  I  think, 
be  good  if  fed  as  suggested. 


Treatment  for  Lice 

A  horse  which  we  purchased  last 
Fall  has  lice.  They  are  very  tiny 
and  mostly  around  the  head.  Our 
other  horse  is  becoming  infected  too. 
Can  you  tell  us  of  some  remedy 
that  will  relieve  the  horses  without 
doing  them  harm  in  this  Winter 
weather.  w.  h.  m. 

New  York 

Old  crank  case  drainings  from  a 
car  which  has  not  been  using  lead 
gas  (Ethel)  rubbed  well  in  for  about 
three  applications  at  intervals  of  10 
days  is  often  effective  for  lice.  Do 
not  let  the  animals  so  treated  be¬ 
come  wet  or  get  chilled.  Any  light 
grade  new  motor  oil  is  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  R.  w.  D. 
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Hillshire  Farms  Goat  Dairy 

Hillshire  Farms  Goat  Dairy  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  beautiful  hills  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  the  Town  of  Killingly. 
Every  day  brings  new  visitors  to  the 
dairy,  who  are  eager  to  learn  what 
has  earned  for  this  goat  kingdom 
the  high  regard  and  esteem  of  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life;  why 
it  has  gained  the  recognition  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession;  why 
it  keeps  adding  to  its  present  large 
circle  of  friends,  more  warm,  en¬ 
thusiastic  boosters,  more  loyal  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Hillshire  Farms  Goat  Dairy  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  effi¬ 
ciency,  co-operation,  cleanliness,  and 
a  sincere  and  an  earnest  effort  to 
produce  the  highest  standards,  work 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  solely  a  farm  for 
the  development  of  goats  and  goat 
milk.  It  was  started  just  eight  years 
ago,  but  it  did  not  branch  out  com¬ 
mercially  until  two  and  one-half 
years  later.  In  the  beginning  we 
gave  to  needy  cases  as  much  goat 
milk  as  we  could  spare.  Then,  as 
production  increased  and  more  and 
more  people  asked  for  it,  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  the  goat  milk  was 
started.  Within  five  and  one-half 
years  our  list  of  customers  has  grown 
to  a  large  size  and  is  still  growing. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
make  Hillshire  Farms  Goat  Dairy  as 
modern  and  as  scientific  a  structure 
as  can  be  found.  The  approach  to 
this  Kentucky  style  barn  is  marked 
off  by  a  large,  green  lawn,  flanked 
by  stux-dy  elms.  An  old-fashioned 
flag-stone  walk  leads  the  way  into 
a  large  reception  room,  where  I  try 
to  greet  every  guest.  Adjacent  to 
this  room  is  my  private  office,  where 
I  spend  much  time  answering  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  goats  and  goat-milk 
beauty  preparations.  In  the  same 
reception  room,  also,  is  a  milk  bar 
over  which  is  dispensed  fresh  goat 
milk,  goat  milk  sherbet,  and  hot 
chocolate  made  with  goat  milk. 

The  visitors  pass  into  the  barn  and 
learn  first-hand  knowledge  of  how 
the  goats  are  fed,  milked  and  cared 
for.  The  first  thing  is  a  glass  enclosed 
milking  room,  inside  of  which  is  a 
milking  platform  that  holds  eight 
does.  After  the  goats  are  brought  in 
and  have  taken  their  places  on  the 
milking  platform  they  are  washed 
with  a  chlorine  solution  and  dried 
with  their  own  turkish  towels,  after 
which  a  strip  cup  is  used  to  see  if 
there  are  any  traces  of  mastitis.  Im¬ 
mediately  following,  the  milking 
begins. 

The  men  who  woi'k  in  this  room 
have  every  test  for  health  and  a  doc¬ 
tor’s  examination  every  month.  Be¬ 
fore  milking  the  goats,  the  men  are 
inquired  to  take  a  shower  and  don 
a  clean,  white  uniform.  The  goats 
are  tested  for  Bangs  disease  and 
tuberculosis  every  year,  and  for 
mastitis  every  six  months.  The  milk¬ 
ing  utensils  are  sterilized  with  chlo¬ 
rine  and  then  put  into  a  sterilizer, 
where  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  for  a 
period  of  twenty  minutes. 

To  the  left  of  center  aisle  or  op¬ 
posite  to  the  glass-enclosed  milking 
room  is  a  gang  feeder  similar  to  the 
one  used  for  the  milking  does.  This 
is  for  the  kids  or  baby  goats.  They 
are  fed  here  from  the  time  they  are 
five  days  old  until  they  become  eight 
months  old.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to 
get  the  baby  goats  used  to  the  idea 
of  coming  to  the  front  part  of  the 
barn  when  they  become  of  milking 
age.  It  is  part  of  their  early  training. 

Visitors  then  go  to  the  grain  room, 
where  the  feeds  are  mixed  according 
to  scientific  formulae  that  are  the 
result  of  long  experiments  and  care¬ 
ful  study  to  determine  the  needs  of 
the  animals.  These  formulae  help  to 
minimize  the  danger  of  a  doe  getting 
off  her  diet  or  feed. 

Then  we  come  to  the  section  where 
the  animals  are  kept.  To  the  right 
are  several  box  stalls  where  the 
young  goats  are  housed  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  be  moved  to  the 
stanchions.  To  the  left  in  this  section 
of  the  barn  are  the  maternity  rooms 
where  the  does  are  kept  for  a  month 
before  kidding.  A  week  after  they 
leave,  each  pen  is  cleaned  and  disin¬ 
fected  before  another  animal  is  put 
in.  While  in  the  maternity  section 
they  are  fed  a  special  conditioning 
ration  and  are  carefully  watched  for 
any  abnormalities.  As  soon  as  the 
kids  are  born  they  are  taken  away 
and  put  in  small  cribs  and  are  fed 
five  hours  later  with  their  mothers’ 
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milk,  which  is  heated  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  104  degrees.  For  the  first  two 
days  they  are  fed  every  four  hours, 
and  for  the  next  three  days  they  are 
fed  three  times  a  day  and,  finally, 
twice  a  day. 

Much  interest  centers  around  the 
selected  herd  of  Toggenburg  does, 
each  one  in  her  own  individual  stan¬ 
chion.  These  are  purebreds  and  fine 
grades.  The  grades  are  kept  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  and  also  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  butter  fat  content  of  the 
milk.  The  entire  herd  numbers  one 
hundred  and  twenty  does,  all  reg¬ 
istered,  and  three  purebred  registered 
bucks. 

The  milk  is  cooled  in  a  circulating 
water  cooler  from  animal  heat  to 
forty  degrees,  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Then  it  is  bottled  in  sealright,  wax 
bottles  and  stored  in  a  large  gas 
refrigerator  until  time  for  delivery  in 
our  refrigerated  truck. 

Hanging  in  the  reception  room  is  a 
framed  statement  issued  by  the  State 
of  Connecticut  which  records  Hill¬ 
shire  Farms  Goat  Milk  Dairy  as  a 
one-hundred  per  cent  scientifically 
operated  barn  and  dairy.  This  same 
record  shows  Hillshire  Farms  Goat 
Milk  has  a  bacteria  count  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  a  butterfat  content  of 
four  and  two-tenths. 

MARION  E.  BALDWIN. 


Cattle  Feeding  Outlook 

Three  per  cent  fewer  cattle  were 
on  feed  for  market  in  the  11  Corh 
Belt  States  on  January  1,  1942,  than 
a  year  earlier.  About  the  same 
number  were  on  feed  as  a  year  ago 
in  the  11  Western  States,  Texas,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  some  decrease  in  the 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  feeding 
area  is  reported.  For  the  country  as 
a  whole  the  total  on  feed  January  1 
was  down  slightly  from  last  year. 

Eight  of  the  11  Corn  Belt  States 
had  smaller  numbers  on  feed  than 
a  year  ago — the  five  Eastern  and  the 
three  Central  States.  The  decrease 
in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  was  about 
10  per  cent.  For  the  six  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  the  total  was 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  rather 
sharp  increases  in  the  three  states 
west  of  the  Missouri  River — South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas — off¬ 
setting  the  decrease  in  the  three 
states  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Missouri. 

That  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  this  year  was 
smaller  than  indicated  by  inship¬ 
ments  is  shown  by  the  relatively 
large  number  of  long  fed  cattle 
still  in  feed  lots  on  January  1.  This 
is  indicated  by  reports  from  Corn 
Belt  cattle  feeders  showing  an  un¬ 
usually  large  proportion  of  cattle  on 
feed  January  1  that  were  to  be 
marketed  in  January  and  February 
and  records  of  receipts  at  leading 
markets  since  January  1.  The  in¬ 
creased  proportion  intended  for 
January-February  marketings  was 
offset  by  a  rather  sharp  decrease  in 
the  proportion  to  be  marketed  after 
April,  with  the  proportions  for 
March  and  April  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  If  these  intentions  are 
carried  out,  supplies  of  fed  cattle 
will  continue  larger  than  last  year 
until  about  March  1  and  then  will 
tend  to  fall  off  relative  to  last  year 
and  relative  to  the  January  and 
February  volume  of  this  year. 

Reports  from  cattle  feeders  show 
smaller  proportions  of  feeder  calves 
and  of  light  weight  steers  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  heavy  feeders 
in  the  cattle  on  feed  January  1  this 
year  than  were  reported  a  year  ago. 
This  distribution  is  also  shown  by 
records  of  shipments  of  stockers  and 
feeders  from  four  leading  markets 
during  the  last  half  of  1941.  The 
total  from  these  markets  was  down 
about  14  per  cent  but  the  number 
of  steers  over  800  pounds  was  about 
the "  same,  while  light  steers  and 
feeder  calves  were  down  sharply. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;  Com¬ 
mon  Diseases  of  Horses;  both  books 
by  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn;  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  Here  are  two  useful 
books  for  the  home  library;  about 
180  pages  each;  illustrated.  They 
contain  practicaly  all  that  can  be 
recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
vetreinary  treatment.  Price  $1.50 
each;  for  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
N.-  Y. 


AT  the  very  first  sign  of  a  cow 
being  “off  her  feed”  or  out  of  con¬ 
dition  this  winter — WATCH  OUT! 
For  that  first  cow  may  well  be  a  dan¬ 
ger  sign  that  trouble  lies  ahead  for 
your  entire  herd  .  .  .  unless  YOU 
prevent  it! 

Likely — right  now — you  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparing  for  producing 
milk  to  the  full  capacity  of  your  herd. 
Most  dairymen  are,  and  are  striving 
to  prevent  losses  through  the  strain 
occurring  during  the  long  period  when 
cows  are  kept  in  the  barn.  Thousands 


of  dairymen  are  regularly  adding 
Near’s  Dijex-Tone  to  the  feed.  Help 
give  your  cows  a  boost.  The  use  of 
Near’s  Dijex-Tone  as  an  appetizer, 
stomachic,  digestive  tonic  and  mineral 
supplement  has  proven  its  worth  to 
many  thousands.  We  want  to  get  you 
started  on  the  good  Near’s  Dijex- 
Tone  to  help  pave  the  way  in  helping 
your  cows  during  the  long  and  steady 
winter  of  production  when  milk  brings 
the  top-notch  price.  Look  ahead, 
too,  for  calves  from  vigorous,  healthy 
cows. 

Try  feeding  Near’s  Dijex-Tone  now, 
before  troubles  begin. 


BIG  TROUBLES 
START.. .  SMALL! 


NEAR’S 

DiJexTone 

A  DIGESTIVE  TONIC  AID  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT  (||j} 

NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  SI W * 

^5  Dept.  H,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  J 

Send  me  FREE  Mastitis  Testers  and  literature.  ? 

Name .  j 

a  Address . . . 


to  Dairymen 

5  Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers 
and  booklet  — “Keeping 
your  Livestock  Healthy 
and  Productive."  ^ 


Profit  From 
High  Livestock  Prices! 

GET  RID  OF  WORMS 


Send  for  Free,  Helpful,  New 
Booklet  on  Worming  Sheep— Hogs-  I 
Other  Livestock— Dogs  and  Foxes  I 


»«  NEMA 

WORM  CAPSULES 


Nema  Worm  Capsules  are  scientifically 
prepared,  easy-to-give,  dependable  and 
low  in  cost.  Nema  Worm  Capsules  are 
available  in  various  sizes  to  remove 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  taster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 

ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Made  especially  tor  De  Laval  as  well 
as  other  standard  milkers.  Just  TWO  parts  to 

elean,  the  one-piece  lifetime  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 

that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 

finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
*"d  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARA  NTEEI 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  a  II  y  o  u  r 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  942  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


IF  You  Are  Getting 
Less  Than  3% 

We  have  never  paid  less  than  3%  on  at.t. 
ACCOUNTS,  large  or  small.  The  safety  of 
every  account  Is  fully  insured  up  to  $5000. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  and  carried  on  by 
mall.  Write  for  signature  card. 

ASSETS  OVER  $6,000,000 

.  NATICK  sISincs 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

I  Founded  1886  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


stomach  worms  in  sheep,  large  round- 
worms  in  hogs,  and  hookworms  io 
other  animals. 

Send  For  Free  Booklet  No.  650 

Write  to  Animal  Industry  Dept.,  Desk  N-39-B 

PAR K C,  DAVIS  A  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Porke-Davis  Product* 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mau  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y . ,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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NOW- 

$  OUNCES  tO* 

IZ  outsets  !5t 
2&0UNC&25* 


•  New  Dovis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80 pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK  I 

R. B.DavisCo., Hoboken, N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  ■ 
a  canof  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 

-  I 


State 


Amazing  Cough 
Relief,  Mixed 
In  Your  Kitchen 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 


Yes  ma’am,  right  in  your  own  kitchen, 
you  can  easily  mix  a  cough  medicine  that 
is  a  wonder  for  quick  results,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
And  it’s  no  trouble — a  child  could  do  it. 

You’ll  need  a  syrup.  Make  it  by  stirring 
2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of 
water  a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking  needed. 

Now  get  2  y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist,  and  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle. 
Then  add  your  syrup.  There  you  have  a 
full  pint  of  really  remarkable  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It  lasts  a  family  a 
long  time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

And  does  it  do  the  work  !  You’ll  say  it 
heats  anything  you  ever  tried.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  mem¬ 
branes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Bases  the  soreness,  and  lets  you  rest  at 
night. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients*  in  concentrated  form,  well  known 
for  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


T0 


COLDS 

quickly 


LIQUID 
TABLETS 
SALVE 
NOSE  DROPS 
COUCH  DROPS 


\ J  ft  I^ftTpRuf?  &  Knitting.  Free  Samples;  directions. 
*  rtKnl>BurlaP  patterns  for  Rag  Yarns.  Lowest 

1  niVilUprices.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hill,.  Box  7,  Harmony.MK. 


SHARPEN 


YOUR 

KNIVES 


the  EDLUND  way 


Better  . . .  Quicker 
Than  Grinding 


Finest  carving,  kitchen, 
butcher  knives  are  sharp¬ 
ened  in  a  jiffy  with  easy 
stroke  on  quick-honing  re¬ 
volving  steel  discs,  set  at 
scientific  angle  for  keenest 
cutting  edge  Rubber  base 
holds  sharpener  firm.  Heavy- 
duty  model  screws  to  bench ; 


50c  POSTPAID 

sharpens  either  light  or 
extra  heavy  knives  .... 
puts  keen,  even  edge  on 
scythes,  sickles, 
etc.  Guarantee: 
double  your  money 
back  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied. 

$1.50 
POSTPAID 

Edlund  Company,  Kilburn  St.,  Burlington,  vt. 


For  enclosed  remittance,  please  send  me 
□  Household  Knife  Sharpeners  □  Heavy 
Duty  Sharpeners. 


Name 


Address 


Snowstorm 


Crystal  snowflakes  fill  the  air; 
Hide  the  earth  so  brown  and  bare; 
Cling  to  the  shivering  lilac  bush; 
And  span  the  world  with  a  frosty 
hush. 

My  neighbor’s  house  is  screened 
from  sight 

By  all  this  vacillating  white. 

I  cannot  see  their  chimney  smoke, 
For  Winter’s  shimmering  fairy  cloak. 


The  children  in  the  yard  below 
Build  a  fortress  in  the  snow; 

They  heap  it  up  from  all  around. 
Their  shouting  is  a  muffled  sound. 
But  soon  they’ll  come  in  from  the 
storm 

To  get  their  toes  and  fingers  warm. 
And  in  an  hour  this  lazy  snowing 
Will  leave  no  trace  to  show  their 
going. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Far  America 

February  is  the  month  when  all 
Americans  are  especially  reminded 
of  the  two  men  who  stand  out  above 
all  others  in  our  history — Washington 
who,  with  the  other  founding 
fathers,  set  the  pattern  for  our 
country’s  future,  and  Lincoln,  who 
held  it  together  in  a  great 
crisis.  It  would  be  well  for  all  of 
us,  especially  the  younger  members 
of  the  family,  to  renew  our  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  lives  of  these 
two  men,  in  this  new  crisis. 


This  year  America’s  hens  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  produce 
billions  of  eggs  —  many  more  than 
ever  were  needed  before.  That 
means  greatly  increased  flocks  and 
greatly  stepped  up  production  for 
the  hens.  The  small  home  flock  is 
so  often  the  care  of  the  housewife 
that  here  is  another  answer  to  the 
question  “What  Can  I  Do  in  the 
War?” 


The  article  below,  from  one  of  our 
Connecticut  readers,  brings  up  some¬ 
thing  for  all  families  who  have  boys 
in  the  Services  to  think  about  and  to 
check  on  themselves  and  the  kind 
of  letters  they  write.  c.  b.  w. 


What  Do  You  Tell  Them? 

Many  radio  broadcasts  and  maga¬ 
zine  and  newspaper  articles  are  urg¬ 
ing  us  to  write,  and  write  often,  to 
our  soldier  and  sailor  boys,  who 
are — many  of  them,  far  away  from 
home  . 

I  went  today  to  the  old  nail 
studded,  trunk  which  came  from 
England  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
and  where  some  of  the  family  trea¬ 
sures  are  kept.  I  took  out  two 
bundles  .of  letters,  the  smaller  pack¬ 
age,  the  tattered,  soiled,  much  worn 
one,  had  travelled  hither  and  yon 
across  France,  wherever  the  for¬ 
tunes  and  misfortunes  of  war  had 
taken  our  soldier  son.  These  letters, 
saved  out  of  the  many  which  had 
reached  him  from  home,  were  the 
ones  which  had  given  him  the  most 
pleasure  and  lift,  as  he  told  me  after 
his  return  home.  Foolish,  intimate 
little  every  day  things  we  had 
written  of  such  as  “Charlie  Tunis  is 
out  mowing  his  lawn,  and  Smiths  old 
brown  dog  is  sitting  in  the  path 
watching  him.  Mrs.  Smith  has  just 
come  out  to  her  letter  box,  and  is 
talking  to  the  mailman.”  But  —  I 
knew  that  when  he  read  that  letter, 
it  would  for  a  few  minutes  at  least, 
take  him  away  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  war;  he  would  visit  the 
maple  shaded  street  which  was 
‘home,”  and  picture  me  at  the  little 
brown  table  by  the  window,  writing 
to  him.  In  one  letter  his  father  had 
written:  “We  went  to  church  on 
Easter  Sunday  and  Mother  wore  her 
new  Easter  hat,  made  out  of  two  old 
ones,  but  she  looked  swell.”  Across 
this  one  the  boy  had  pencilled — 
“Good  old  Dad.”  His  special  chum 
was  a  New  York  boy,  the  son  of  a 
widow.  She  wrote  him  every  week, 
telling  him  how  much  she  missed 
him,  of  her  fears  for  his  safety,  his 
health  and  his  morals,  until  “the 
poor  guy  gets  so  blue  after  reading 
them,  he  could  almost  commit 
suicide.”  Well,  that  was  not,  as  we 
thought,  the  war  to  end  all  wars, 
and  our  boys  have  gone  out  again, 
leaving  behind  loved  ones  with 
anxious  hearts,  who  will  pray  hourly 
for  the  end  of  the  war  and  their  safe 
return.  Our  letters  from  home  will 
be  so  eagerly  looked  for — and  we 
cannot,  we  must  not  let  them  down, 
or  write  one  word  that  will  do 
Hitler’s  dirty  work  by  getting  them 
discouraged.  l.  s.  b. 


Chicken  Recipes 

Chicken  Shortcake.  —  2V2  table¬ 
spoons  butter,  cup  of  flour,  2  cups 
milk,  1  teaspon  salt,  pepper  and 
paprika  to  season,  1  cup  cooked 
chicken,  chopped,  8  oysters. 

Melt  2  tablespoons  of  the  butter 
in  top  part  of  a  double  boiler.  Mix 
in  flour;  add  milk  gradually,  stirring 
continually  until  the  mixture  is  thick 
and  smooth.  Add  the  seasonings  and 
chicken.  Cut  the  oysters  in  two  and 
fry  lightly  in  the  butter  remaining. 
Add  this  to  the  creamed  mixture. 

For  the  cake  part  use  %  cup  flour, 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  Vs 
cups  yellow  cornmeal,  1V4  cups  milk, 
2  well  beaten  eggs,  Vi  cup  melted 
shortening,  pimiento  strips. 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients; 
mix  with  cornmeal.  Mix  together  the 
milk  and  well  beaten  eggs  and  stir 
gradually  into  dry  ingredients.  Stir 
in  melted  shortening.  Pour  this  into 
a  greased  loaf  pan  about  8x12  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  25  minutes. 
Split  the  cake  and  put  the  creamed 
mixture  between  the  layers  and 
serve. 


Chicken  and  Vegetable  Dumpling 
Stew.  —  In  this  dish  the  liquid  is 
all  milk.  And  milk,  lots  of  it,  is 
what  makes  the  youngsters  bloom. 
The  dumplings  are  light  as  a  feather, 
with  a  wonderful  chicken  flavored 
sauce  to  go  over  them. 

Two  tablespoons  butter,  2  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  %  cup  milk,  1  pint 
chicken  soup. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour  and  cook 
until  frothy.  Then  add  milk  and 
cook  until  thickened.  Stir  in  the 
chicken  soup  and  heat  to  boiling. 
Drop  the  dumplings  in  this  simmer¬ 
ing  stew,  or  sauce. 


Vegetable  Dumplings.  —  One  cup 
flour,  sifted,  114  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  !4  teaspoon  salt,  V4  cup 
cooked  green  peas,  2  teaspoons 
chopped  pimiento,  6  tablespoons 
milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add 
green  peas  and  chopped  pimiento, 
stir  in  the  milk  and  drop  by  spoon¬ 
fuls  in  the  simmering  stew.  Cover 
and  let  steam  for  10  to  12  minutes. 


Chicken  Pastry  With  Relish  Crust. 
— Two  cups  cooked  chicken,  1  cup 
cooked  peas,  Vs  cup  diced  celery,  2 
cups  cream  sauce  or  chicken  gravy, 
14  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspon  minced 
parsley. 

Mix  chicken  and  vegetables  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cream  sauce.  Add 
seasoning  and  turn  into  individual 
baking  dishes.  Cover  with  crust  and 
bake  in  a  400  degree  oven  for  20 
minutes. 

For  the  crust  use  iy2  cups  flour, 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  shortening, 
1  teaspoon  minced  parsley,  1  table¬ 
spoon  grated  raw  carrot,  1  table¬ 
spoon  minced  green  pepper,  Vs  tea- 
poon  paprika,  y2  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Blend  in  shortening.  Add 
seasonings  and  minced  vegetables. 
Add  milk  to  make  soft  dough. 
Knead  lightly  and  pat  out  in  one- 
fourth  inch  thickness.  Cut  to  fit 
over  the  chicken.  mrs.  f.  w.  m. 


“I  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one,  from  any  state,  who  has  a 
hobby  and  likes  to  write  letters.  I 
collect  stamps  and  china  dogs.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  around 
50  years.  Will  answer  all  letters.” 

New  York  mrs.  n.  v. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

It  is  a  very  serene  and  quiet 
world  that  we  see  from  our  win¬ 
dows,  white  fields  and  the  hills  and 
mountains  show  gray  rugged  rocksy 
bare  trees  or  evergreens  and  over 
all  the  blue  of  the  winter  sky  with 
white  fleecy  clouds  floating  leisurely 
along. 

The  springs  and  wells  were  not 
filled  by  rains  but  the  other  night 
we  got  a  heavy  snow  accompanied 
by  rain  part  of  the  time.  Nineteen 
inches  of  snow  fell  and  our  dry 
mountain  snow  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
tain  one  inch  of  water  to  12  of 
snow  but  instead  was  measured  at 
2.65  inches  of  water.  The  plows 
finally  opened  all  roads  but  it  was 
slow  work. 

Every  one  is  busy  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  defense  work.  Having 
no  special  talents  of  my  own,  I  play 
chore  boy  and  feed  and  water  the 
barn  animals,  seven  in  number,  feed 
/the  pig  and  hens  and  keep  the  wood 
boxes  filled  so  as  to  free  man  power 
for  the  mills.  Some  of  the  lumber 
goes  for  rifle  stocks,  to  airplane 
factories  and  much  to  build  homes 
to  house  defense  workers. 

The  birds  outside  come  to  keep 
me  company  and  a  small  flock  of 
pine  siskins  came  to  feed  on  hardy 
aster  seeds.  At  first  we  called  them 
goldfinch  as  we  knew  the  male  as¬ 
sumed  the  neutral  coat  of  the  fe¬ 
male  for  winter  but  they  stayed  late 
and  in  a  local  paper  I  read  that 
siskins  were  often  mistaken  for  the 
goldfinch  in  the  Fall. 

Later  there  were  six  black  birds 
with  red  or  rose  on  their  throats 
that  may  be  our  favorite,  the  rose 
breasted  grosbeak. 

Recently ‘I  learned  of  a  new  use 
for  an  old  canary  cage.  Hang  it  by 
its  spring  or  a  rather  long  stout 
wire  from  porch,  tree  or  shrub,  put 
the  seeds  and  crumbs  on  the  bottom 
of  the  cage,  with  suet  and  crusts 
drawn  firmly  between  the  wires. 
Birds  can  safely  visit  this  feeding 
station  as  no  cat  can  harm  them. 

A  friend  who  is  curtailing  her 
home  wrote  she  had  found  someone 
to  use  her  extras  except  soap  grease 
she  had  saved  and  really  could  find 
no  one  who  made  soap. 

I  never  had  either  but  I  had  three 
pounds  of  beef  suet  and  a  can  of 
lye  in  the  house,  numerous  recipes 
and  a  big  bump  of  self  confidence. 
The  combination  of  all  these  ingre-  . 
dients  resulted  in  a  batch  of  the 
nicest  homemade  soap  I  ever  saw  or 
used  and  worth  nearly  a  dollar  at 
present  prices. 

Better  plan  too,  for  that  bigger, 
better  garden,  all  you  can  eat 
fresh  and  to  can  for  your  family 
and  some  to  put  in  Christmas  boxes 
next  Fall — not  because  there  will  be 
a  food  shortage  but  each  bit  we  can 
save  and  preserve  will  release  that 
much  food  for  those  in  need,  and 
also  reduce  transportation. 

Perhaps  we  who  were  house¬ 
keepers  diming  World  War  No.  1 — 
realize  more  than  the  younger  home¬ 
makers  that  food  can  win  a  war. 
Let’s  all  do  our  bit,  with  faith  in 
God  and  our  native  land. 

MRS.  J.  x.  w. 


Earnings  at  Home 


Our  32-page  booklet  tells  how  to 
earn  by  sewing,  knitting,  cooking, 
typing  and  by  just  being  useful. 
Explains  the  five  rules  of  success. 

Send  10  cents  in  coin  (1  cent 
additional  for  postage)  for  your 
copy  of  “21  Ways  to  Earn  Money  at 
Home”  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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DARLING,  IF  WE  BAKE  AT 
HOME,  REMEMBER, THE  ONLY 
YEAST  WITH  ALL  THESE  *  , 
VITAMINS  IS  FLEISCHMANNS 


*  Per  Cake:  Vitamin  A — 3100  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  B* — 150  Units  (Int.) 
Vitamin  D  —  400  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  G  —  40-50  Units  (Sb.  Bout.) 

Vitamins  B,,  D  and  G  are  not  appreciably  lost  in  the  oven; 
they  go  right  into  the  bread. 


Tuberculosis  Still  a  Dread 
Disease 

A  college  classmate  of  my 
husband’s  was  enjoying  a  New 
Year’s  Eve  party.  For  years  he  had 
had  a  cough  which  he  always 
laughed  off  as  being  due  to  his 
cigarette  smoking. 

But  this  night  his  cough  seemed 
worse.  He  excused  himself  a 
moment,  stepped  into  his  host’s 
bathroom  and  there  suddenly 
collapsed.  He  had  a  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs.  His  .  was  advanced 
tuberculosis. 

Now  this  happened  in  New  York 
City  where  medical  neglect  is  un¬ 
pardonable  indeed.  It  was  bad 
enough  for  the  man  to  have  to  give 
up  his  business  and  be  sent  to  a 
sanitorium  at  once.  But  worse  still 
was  the  fact  that  through  his  care¬ 
lessness  and  self-neglect  he  had  ex¬ 
posed  two  growing  children  in  his 
household. 

Tuberculosis  is  still  a  dread  dis¬ 
ease.  It  causes  more  suffering,  more 
loss  of  income,  more  deaths  than 
most  of  us  realize.  That  little  hack¬ 
ing  cough  that  hangs  on  for  two 
or  three  weeks  should  not  be 
“laughed  off”  or  disregarded.  Any 
cold,  in  a  child  or  adult,  which  per¬ 
sists  for  more  than  ten  days  calls 
for  a  physical  check-up  by  a  com¬ 
petent  physician. 

To  test  for  tuberculosis  a  doctor 
may  now  use  a  method  which  calls 
i'or  no  prick  of  a  needle  nor  even 
a  scratch  of  the  skin.  The  test  can 
be  made  at  home,  in  school  or  in 
the  office  where  a  person  works.  It 
can  be  made  on  babies,  school 
children  or  adults.  It"  is  absolutely 
painless,  and  is  being  used  in  rural 
and  in  city  areas.  All  it  calls  for 
is  the  proper  application  to  the  skin 
of  a  special  strip  of  adhesive  to 
which  are  attached  three  little 
squares  of  paper,  two  of  which  are 
saturated  with  tuberculin.  A  doctor 
must  apply  it  or  a  registered  nurse 
under  a  physician’s  supervision. 

This  strip  of  medicated  adhesive 
is  put  on  the  chest  or  on  the  back 
between  the  shoulder  blades.  It 
must  be  kept  on  and  kept  dry  for 
two  full  days.  No  fair  peeking;  lift¬ 
ing  the  tape  destroys  the  contact 
and  ruins  the  report  being  sought. 

At  the  end  of  48  hours  the  ad¬ 
hesive  is  removed,  by  the  patient 
or  the  parents.  Within  two  or  more 
days  the  place  will  indicate  whether 
or  not  tuberculosis  is  now,  or  at 
sometime  in  the  past  has  been, 
present.  If  two  red  spots  develop 
on  the  skin,  the  doctor  will  take 
steps  to  have  further  examinations 
made. 

It  is  early  detection  of  trouble 
that  makes  possible  prevention  of 
such  tragedies  as  long  periods  of 
time  spent  in  institutions  or  sudden 
hemorrhages  and  untimely  death.  If 
early  detection  could  only  become 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  advanced 
tuberculosis  might  be  wiped  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  -  It  is  negligence 
and  indifference;  fear  of  knowing 
the  truth;  belief,  on  the  part  of 
parents  that:  “My  child  couldn’t 
have  tuberculosis,”  which  make  it 
still  a  prevalent  disease. 

Some  physicians  are  doing  routine 
tests  for  this  disease,  on  all  baby 
patients  before  the  first  birthday  is 
reached.  When  trouble  is  found,  as 
it  frequently  is  even  at  this  early 
age,  steps  are  taken  to  trace  it  to 
its  source  at  once.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  preparing  the  infant  itself  for  a 
life  of  good  health,  the  person  who 
gave  the  infection  to  the  child  is 
found  and  treated,  so  preventing 
further  spread  of  the  disease. 

For  this  reason  every  school  child 
who  has  reached  the  sixth  grade 
should  be  tested  for.  tuberculosis  no 
matter  how  sturdy  and  strong  he 
or  she  may  apparently  be.  Every 
boy  and  girl  in  high  school  should 
be  tested  for  tuberculosis,  a  common 
enemy  throughout  the  “  ’teen  years.” 
This  is  due  in  part  to  rapid  growth 
and  body  changes  and  in  part  to 
careless  habits  of  hygiene.  Boys  and 
girls  between  13  and  20  think  it 
clever  to  go  without  hats,  overshoes 
and  warm  clothing.  They  like  to 
burn  life’s  candle  at  both  ends,  get¬ 
ting  to  bed  very  late,  eating  what 
tastes  good  in  preference  to  what  is 
good  for  their  health.  They  feel  sure 
of  continued  health  and  strength.  It 
is  during  these  times  that  adults 
must  continue  to  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  health  protection  if  the 
later  years  are  to  bring  to  youth  the 
fulfillment  of  their  ’teen-age  dreams. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Tuned  to  “Defense” 


380  —  Simple  and  charming  and  easy  to 
make — just  the  thing  to  wear  to  your  Red 
Cross  meetings!  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3'/z  yards  39  inch  fabric. 

9881  —  Attention,  defense  workers!  Here’s 
your  ideal  outfit  that's  practical  and  trim¬ 
looking.  A  washable  jumper  with  handy 
pocket,  a  long  or  short  sleeved  blouse.  Sizes 
11  to  18.  Size  14,  jumper,  2Vz  yards  35  inch 
fabric;  blouse,  V/a  yards. 

9852  —  Or  wear  this  lovely  smock  to  protect 
your  clothes.  The  shoulder  yokes  release 
a  roomy,  action-free  back.  There  are  two 
pockets;  the  smock  itself  comes  in  two 
lengths.  Sizes  12  to  20  and  30  to  42.  Size 
16,  3'/z  yards  36  inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  15  cents  (plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  February  14 

Why  not  be  cheerful  on  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day  and  give  a  Valentine 
luncheon?  The  dining  room  table  can 
be  decorated  with  Valentines  and 
hearts.  Red  is  such  a  gay  color. 

You  can  serve  this  delightful 
luncheon:  Tomato  juice  with  heart- 
shaped  toast,  hearts  of  ham,  paprika 
potatoes,  Valentine  salad,  rolls,  small 
sweet  pickles,  Valentine  dessert,  tea, 
coffee. 


Hearts  of  Ham.  —  Have  ham  cut 
in  very  thin  slices.  Cut  each  slice 
in  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Scissors  are 
good  for  this.  Place  on  serving 
platter.  Garnish  with  radish  roses 
and  parsley. 


Valentine  Salad.  —  Wedges  of 
bright  red  apple,  pineapple  slices 
and  endive  stocks. 

Place  ring  of  pineapple  on  salad 
plate,  tuck  under  this  crisp  stocks 
of  endive,  about  four  to  a  serving, 
and  between  each  place  wedges  of 
red  apple. 

Serve  with  bowl  of  pink  whipped 
cream  dressing.  To  color  cream, 
add  a  red  vegetable  coloring. 

E.  F.  M. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  samples 
of  crocheted  laces  and  edgings  or 
embroidery  designs  for  lengths  of 
w’ool  yarns  (any  cofor)  from  one 
yard  up.”  mrs.  o.  l.  d. 

Minnesota 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
someone  interested  in  raising  canary 
birds,  growing  flowers  and  cutting 
out  original  designs  in  paper.” 

New  York  mrs.  h.  b.  o. 


•  Before  you  buy  any  water  sys¬ 
tem,  visit  the  near-by  Fairbanks- 
Morse  dealer.  His  F-M  line  is 
complete:  includes  all  types  in 
a  full  range  of  sizes.  So  he’ll  be 
as  anxious  as  you  are  to  find 


out  which  type  and  size  will  give 
you  adequate  service  at  lowest 
cost.  Get  his  free,  unbiased  ad¬ 
vice  before  you  buy!  Fairbanks^ 
Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  B126,  600 
S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE  III  WATER  SYSTEMS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimii 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Successful  Soap  Making 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  look  upon 
bars  of  white  laundry  soap,  and  to 
know  that  they  have  been  made 
by  your  own  hands.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  homely  and  worthwhile  about 
the  making  of  such  products,  not 
to  mention  the  help  in  saving 
pennies. 

For  cooking  small  batches  of  soap, 
I  use  enameled  or  granite  ware,  but 
when  making  a  larger  batch,  I  bring 
in  the  big  iron  kettle.  When  I  make 
a  “stir”  soap,  however,  I  use  a 
crockery  container.  The  lye  will 
ruin  other  utensils. 

I  use  pasteboard  boxes  to  mold 
the  soap  in,  first  lining  them  with 
damp  cloths.  Then  when  the  soap 
is  hard,  I  just  lift  it  from  the  mold, 
by  pulling  on  the  cloth.  It  is  hard 
to  cut  into  bars  with  a  knife,  but 
it  can  be  neatly  done  with  a  fine 
wire.  I  mark  the  bars  off  first,  and 
wrap  the  wire  around  the  cake, 
pulling  it  through.  It  makes  it  even, 
and  looks  professional. 

Soap  should  dry  out  for  several 
weeks  before  using,  so  that  it  will 
not  wash  away  and  be  wasted  when 
you  are  using  it.  The  older  soap  is 
the  better. 

If  too  much  lye  is  used  the  soap 
will  be  crumbly.  Stirring  too  hard 
will  make  the  soap  separate  when 
you  are  making  “cold  soap.”  Soap 
should  be  stirred  slowly  and  evenly. 
Greasy  soap  is  a  result  of  too  little 
lye.  If  grease  comes  to  the  top  of 
the  soap,  it  may  be  slowly  heated, 
then  stirred  until  it  thickens  and 
looks  like  honey.  Burnt  or  dirty 
grease  can  be  clarified  by  melting, 
straining  and  then  frying  a  few 
small  pieces  of  potato  in  it.  Fats 
and  oils  should  not  be  salty;  wash 
them  free  from  salt. 

Lard  Soap — Cold  Method.  —  One 
can  lye,  2  y2  pints  cold  water,  6 
pounds  fat,  y2  cup  ammonia,  iy2 
tablespoons  borax.  Dissolve  the  lye 
in  the  water  in  a  stone  jar,  then  cool 
to  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Next  melt 
the  fat  and  bring  temperature  to  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  Add  the  lye 
solution  to  the  grease  in  a  small 
steady  stream  with  slow,  even  stir¬ 
ring.  Add  ammonia  and  borax. 
Continue  stirring  the  mixture  until 
the  product  is  of  a  rather  thick 
syrupy  consistency  when  it  is  poured 
into  the  mold.  Cover  the  mold  with 
a  blanket  or  carpet  and  set  in  a 
warm  room  for  several  days. 

Tallow  soap  may  also  be  made  by 
this  process.  Use  these  proportions: 
One  can  lye,  2%  pints  cold  water, 

6  pounds  fat,  y2  cup  ammonia,  and 
iy2  tablespoons  borax.  Follow 
method  given  in  the  above  recipe 
except  the  temperature  of  the  lye 
solution  should  be  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit  and  the  fat  130  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  A  better  soap  results  if 
the  proportions  are  a  pound  of 
lard  for  one  pound  of  the  tallow. 

R.  A.  E. 


Sugarless  Sweets 

Maple  Pecan  Rolls.  —  iy2  cups 
maple  syrup,  1  tablespoon  butter, 
baking  powder  biscuit  dough,  y2  cup 
pecan  meats. 

Put  the  maple  syrup  in  pan  you 
bake  your  biscuits  in  and  sprinkle 
it  with  half  the  nuts  coarsely  chop¬ 
ped.  Make  your  biscuit  as  usual.  Roll 
out  and  spread  with  the  butter 
which  has  been  softened,  and  the 
rest  of  the  nut  meats.  Roll  up  like 
a  jelly  roll,  cut  in  slices  and  lay,  cut 
side  down  in,  the  syrup.  Bake  and 
serve  hot  with  butter.  Very,  very 
good.  m.  p. 


Maple-Nut  Fudge.  —  Two  cups 
maple  syrup,  four  tablespoons  cream, 
one-half  cup  milk,  one  tablespoon 
corn  syrup,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt 
and  one-half  cup  broken  walnut 
meats. 

Combine  maple  syrup,  cream, 
milk,  corn  syrup  and  salt.  Place 
over  low  heat  and  stir  until  mixture 
starts  to  boil.  Cook  without  stirring 
to  soft  ball  stage.  Remove  from  heat 
and  cool  to  lukewarm.  Beat  until 
creamy  and  fudge  loses  gloss.  Add 
nuts.  Pour  into  buttered  pan.  When 
firm  crease  in  squares. 


“I  have  31  pairs  of  silk  stockings 
suitable  for  making  rugs  if  anyone 
is  interested  in  exchanging  for  a 
pair  of  embroidered  pillow  cases.” 

Connecticut  mrs.  j.  n. 


A  “Do”  Room 

Is  there  a  small  room  just  off  the 
living  room,  well-lighted  and  well- 
ventilated?  Perhaps  you  and  Dad 
have  personal  ambitious  plans  about 
it.  Forget  yourselves!  Turn  it  into 
a  “Do”  room  for  the  children. 

A  “Do”  room  is  where  childish 
fancies  can  have  full  sway.  It  is 
their  room,  even  to  drawing  master¬ 
pieces  on  the  wall,  hanging  pictures 
that  please  them,  (you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  artistic  sense  of  color 
and  line  that  even  the  youngest  will 
show),  and  where  building  can  go 
on  undisturbed,  without  being  told 
to  put  it  away  before  it  is  finished 
when  bedtime  comes. 

Give  the  walls  a  good  painting  job, 
one  that  will  stand  repeated  wash¬ 
ings.  The  color  should  be  one  that 
will  make  an  attractive  yet  neutral 
background. 

Good  strong  screens  are  necessary 
at  the  windows  for  safety  as  well 
as  for  health,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  baby  taking  a  tumble  out. 
And  for  curtains  use  plain  washable 
drapes.  No  frills,  if  you  are  to  have 
peace  of  mind. 

On  the  floor,  a  linoleum  guaran¬ 
teed  for  hard  wear,  for  it  will  get 
"it,  from  Tom’s  hob-nailed  boots, 
sister  practicing  her  tap  dancing  and 
the  inevitable  scuffling  when  “good” 
children  get  together. 

In  furnishing,  remember  it  is  a 
“Do”  room.  Plenty  of  floor  space  for 
Tom  and  his  idea  of  a  play  room. 
A  table  and  small  chairs  for  sister 
and  her  dolls  and  tea  parties,  and 
don’t  forget  baby  and  her  toys.  There 
should  be  another  table,  larger  if 
possible.  Tom  is  quite  likely  to  de¬ 
cide  to  put  together  a  puzzle  when 
sister  is  entertaining  her  dolls.  And 
plenty  of  chairs.  Not  just  straight 
back  chairs,  though  they  do  make 
grand  trains,  but  comfortable  easy 
chairs  and  rockers,  for  rocking  the 
baby  doll  and  to  curl  up  into  with 
a  book  of  adventure  or  glamorous 
fairy  tales. 

Furnish  the  room  in  units.  This 
section  for  sister  and  her  doll  house 
and  tea  table,  her  doll  bed  and  the 
like;  this  for  baby,  and  if  baby  is 
still  at  the  playpen  age,  have  it  in 
the  “Do”  room.  She  will  be  more 
contented  if  she  can  watch  them  as 
well  as  play  with  her  own  toys.  Then 
still  another  section  for  Tom.  A 
space  large  enough  for  his  big  train 
set,  and  yet  leave  room  for  building 
games  and  mechanical  toys. 

Don’t  forget  a  chair  for  Mother 
and  Dad  for  story-telling  times,  or 
to  rock  away  the  tears  that  are 
bound  to  come  some  time  or  another; 
a  couch  on  which  to  curl  up  when 
you’re  just  too  tired  to  play  any 
longer,  with  plenty  of  pillows.  As 
they  will  be  used  in  many  a  pillow 
fight,  make  them  strong  and  with 


for  the  Children 

washable  covers.  If  the  room  has 
a  closet,  put  into  it  old  adult  gar¬ 
ments  so  the  youngsters  can  play 
grown-ups.  Watch  them  occasionally 
at  this  game;  they  may  give  you  a 
few  pointers  on  motherhood  prob¬ 
lems.  Lacking  a  closet,  a  big  chest 
will  answer  the  same  purposes. 

Now,  you  could  put  Tom  in  the 
basement  with  his  toys,  sister  in  her 
room  upstairs  and  baby  wherever 
it  is  most  handy  at  the  time,  but, 
then  it  isn’t  their  room.  And  what 
if  they  do  decide  to  draw  pictures 
on  the  walls  or  paste  on  cut-outs? 
You  may  be  giving  a  budding  genius 
a  chance  to  express  himself,  f.  j.  j. 


Winter  is  Popcorn  Time 

If  corn  is  not  fresh  and  refuses 
to  pop  because  too  dry,  the  popping 
quality  can  be  restored  by  sprinkling 
with  water  before  popping.  Or  put 
three  or  four  pounds  of  shelled  corn 
in  a  salt  or  sugar  sack,  then  dip 
into  water,  and  hang  outside  for  a 
few  days. 

Buttering  is  only  one  approach  to 
exciting  popcorn  adventures.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  popcorn  confections 
to  be  made  with  sorghum,  molasses, 
honey,  and  sugar  syrup.  Added 
variety  and  flavor  can  be  obtained 
with  orange  peel,  and  nutmeats. 

Honey  Popcorn  Balls.  —  Boil  one 
cup  honey,  one  cup  sugar,  and  one- 
half  cup  water  with  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cream  of  tartar  until  it 
turns  brittle  when  tested  in  cold 
water.  Add  one  tablespoon  butter. 
Mix  with  four  quarts  of  popped 
corn  and  shape  into  balls.  Green  or 
red  vegetable  coloring  may  be  added 
to  the  syrup. 


Cornfetti  Popcorn.  —  Divide  two 
quarts  of  popped  corn  into  three 
equal  parts.  Combine  two  cups  sugar, 
two  tablespoons  butter,  one-half  cup 
water  and  vegetable  coloring.  Bring 
to  boil  and  cook  until  the  syrup 
spins  a  thread,  about  15  minutes. 
Add  one  teaspoon  vanilla.  Pour  over 
popped  corn  and  stir  until  the 
kernels  are  sugar  coated  and  sepa¬ 
rated.  Repeat  process  three  times, 
using  a  different  color  each  time; 
mix  batches. 


Cracker  Jack.  —  Combine  one  cup 
sugar,  one-half  cup  molasses,  and 
IVz  cups  water  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Cook  until  syrup  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  tested  in  cold  water;  then  add 
one  teaspoon  vanilla,  one  tablespoon 
vinegar,  and  one  tablespoon  butter, 
and  cook  until  it  turns  brittle  in 
cold  water.  Pour  the  syrup  over 
three  quarts  of  popped  corn  and 
one-half  cup  roasted  peanuts,  tossing 
kernels  apart  with  a  spoon. 

Nebraska  g.  a.  r. 


Dyeing  With  Electricity 

Did  you  ever  start  to  dye  some¬ 
thing  and  then  at  the  last  minute 
discover  you  had  no  utensil  large 
enough  to  hold  both  the  dye  bath 
and  the  article  to  be  dyed?  Well, 
that’s  what  happened  recently,  in 
our  house,  and  hereus  how  we  over¬ 
came  the  difficulty  and  achieved 
perfect  results: 

The  electric  washing  machine 
was  used  for  the  dye  pot  that 
changed  a  heavy  brocatel  table 
cover,  two  yards  square,  with  an 
eight-inch  tasseled  fringe,  from  a 
faded  yellowish  green  to  a  bright 
wine  color.  A  commercial  dye  was 
dissolved  in  a  pan  containing  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  then  emptied 
into  the  washer  holding  seven  gallons 
of  boiling  water;  the  lid  placed  in 
position,  and  the  machine  set  in 
motion,  and  the  whole  agitated  for 
two  minutes  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
dye  bath. 

Then,  with  the  washer  idle,  the 
previously  wet  table  cover  was  put 
in,  the  lid  replaced,  a  snap  of  the 
switch  and  the  electricity  was  doing 
the  dyeing.  Around  went  the  agita¬ 
tor  forcing  the  dye  into  the  material. 
At  the  end  of  10  minutes,  a  half  cup 
of  salt  was  added  and  the  machine 
operated  for  five  minutes  more. 
After  that  the  washer  was  stopped 
and  the  table  cloth  run  through  the 
wringer  to  squeeze  out  excess  dye 
•water,  and  the  used  dye  bath  let  out 
of  the  washing  machine  into  the 
drain  pipe. 

Clean  warm  water  was  run  from 
the  faucet  into  the  washer  and  the 
table  cover  put  in  and  rinsed,  elec¬ 
tricity  doing  the  rinsing  and  wring¬ 
ing  for  three  changes  of  water, 
then  hung  outdoors  on  the  clothes¬ 
line  until  damp  dry,  pressed  on  the 
wrong  side  with  a  hot  iron  and  the 
fringe  combed  out. 

As  soon  as  the  dye  work  was 
finished  the  washer  was  cleaned.  It 
was  easily  done  with  a  soft  rag 
moistened  with  kerosene  and  rubbed 
over  the  inner  surface  and  wringer 
rollers,  followed  by  a  scrubbing 
with  hot  soapy  water,  and  rinsing 
with  clean  boiling  water.  This  left  the 
machine  ready  for  washday.  The 
cleaning  up  part  is  important. 

This  method  of  dyeing  saved  time 
and  labor,  and  eliminated  failure. 
Since  this  short  cut  to  dyeing 
has  been  found,  house  furnishings 
that  have  become  dingy  and  fade£ 
will  be  given  a  color  beauty  bath 
and  restored  to  cheerful  freshness, 
with  very  little  cost. 

New  York  Miss  S.  L.  Brown 


Pork  Preservation 

Now  when  most  farm  families 
have  increased  their  production  of 
home  grown  meats,  it  behooves  the 
farm  homemaker  to  vary  her  can¬ 
ning  methods  in  order  to  avoid 
monotony.  We  enjoy  making  small 
quantities  of  different  products  by 
new  recipes  each  year. 

We  like  sausage  made  by  mixing 
six  pounds  ground  pork,  1%  ounces 
salt,  y2  ounce  ground  white  pepper, 
Vs  ounce  sage  and  one  teaspoon 
ground  mace.  This  year  we  will 
make  a  batch  substituting  %  tea¬ 
spoon  ground  coriander  for  the  mace. 
I  make  this  sausage  into  small 
patties,  fry  until  done,  pack  into  hot 
sterilized  jars,  add  hot  fat  to  cover 
and  seal  with  a  new  can  rubber. 
Because  we  are  careful  about  steril¬ 
izing  the  jars  and  packing  the  sau¬ 
sage  as  hot  as  possible,  it  keeps 
perfectly  without  further  processing. 

We  slice  liver,  dust  with  salt  and 
pepper,  roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  until  browned.  Then  we  pack 
in  jars  tightly  and  process  2y2  hours 
in  hot  water  bath. 

Tongue,  heart  and  hockies  are 
cooked  in  salted  water  until  tender. 
Then  cut  in  serving  size  chunks  and 
place  in  freshly  sterilized  jars.  Heat 
to  boiling  point  a  pickle  made  by 
mixing  one  quart  vinegar  with  iy3 
pints  water,  two  tablespoons  salt, 
one  tablespoon  mixed  spices  and  a 
slice  of  garlic.  Pour  over  meat  to 
overflow  jars  and  seal.  h.  r. 


The  first  bill  passed  by  the  1942 
Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  permits  unlicensed  nurses 
to  practice  in  New  York  State  until 
after  the  war.  The  earlier  law  for¬ 
bade  those  not  licensed  by  the  State 
prior  to  January  1  to  practice.  There 
is  a  shortage  of  nurses  and  great 
need  for  them  and  this  bill  will  en¬ 
able  unlicensed  nurses  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  registered  and 
practical  nurses. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vito  Villacci,  Falmouth  Corners,  Maine,  with  their  fine 
family,  on  their  21st  wedding  anniversary. 
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THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO 

Baltimore,  Md.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Lilesville,  N.  C. 


STRONGEST  . 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST: 
FIRE!  STORM! 


MARIETTA  is  today's 
"Greatest  Name  in  Silos." 
And  it’s  the  Super-Construc- 
fion  behind  the  name  that 
builds  for  lasting  fame! 

Built  to  withstand  ALL  in¬ 
side  pressures  and  outside 
attacks.  Lock-joint,  "heavy- 
tamped"  concrete  staves — 
ot  only  clean  sand  and 
gravel.  (No  combustible 
quarry  refuse.)  Acid  resist¬ 
ing  inside  coating.  Seal- 
tight  Redwood  doors.  Spe¬ 
cial  type  hooping — assures 
world's  safest  fortification 
for  Grass  silage,  also  for 
Corn. 

For  larger  profits — LONGER 
—  and  to  get  1942  Early 
Buyers'  Discount  —  order 
NOW.  Write  for  new  fact- 
filled  folder  —  to  nearest 
office.  Dept.  R. 


SAVE  THE 
JUICES 


Wood  is  the  proven — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
thepatented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 


any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  prtcet. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y, 


Agents  Wonted — Open  Territory 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


*  CONCRETE  * 


GIVE  GREATER  STRENGTH  &  CAPACITY 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  *  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know 


bow  to  set  And  sharpen  a  Bawl  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools, 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid 

1e  Sales  Tax  lor  New  York  City  Resident* 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


New  Uses  for  Honey  Locust 


Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith  has  long  seen 
the  need  for  more  tree  crops  in  our 
agriculture  program  of  America.  In 
1927  he  sponsored  a  contest  for  bet¬ 
ter  honey  locust  in  the  Journal  of 
Heredity.  Some  fine  selections  were 
made,  but  little  progress  was  noted 
in  putting  them  to  use.  In  1934  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  located 
two  good  varieties  in  the  wilds  of  the 
rural  South.  Since  then,  some  inter¬ 
esting  data  have  been  compiled  on 
this  new  tree  crop. 

After  seven  more  years  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  experimenting,  with  trees 
starring  to  come  into  bearing  three 
years  from  the  graft  and  6-8'  high, 
with  sheep  standing  on  their  hind 
legs  in  the  winter  time  clawing  and 
reaching  up  after  low-hanging  beans, 
we  still  urge  continued  planting  on 
an  experimental  basis.  Four  state 
experiment  stations  have  put  out 
trial  plantings.  Over  twenty-five 
hundred  have  been  distributed  the 
last  few  years  among  private  plant¬ 
ers  who  love  to  experiment. 

A  meal  combination  of  two-thirds 
yellow  corn  and  one-third  honey 
locust  of  the  Millwood  variety  was 
distributed  to  about  two  dozen  peo¬ 
ple.  Fifteen  replies  were  received  on 
its  use.  When  mailing  them  I  asked 
for  a  comment  on  it  and  suggested 
using  it  in  muffins.  Thirteen  were 
enthused  over  it;  some  said  it  was 
too  sweet.  One  used  it  for  Johnny 
cakes  and  wanted  a  regular  supply. 
One  sent  to  our  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  caused  him  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  a  baking  company,  who 
planted  five  acres  of  trees  and  made 
tests  with  it  for  flavoring. 

One  man,  a  wealthy  Pittsburgher, 
insisted  it  be  introduced  as  a  cereal 
and  thought  I  should  take  it  up  with 
a  cereal  company  immediately.  I 
explained  that  it  couldn’t  be  done 
until  the  American  investor  grew  up 
mentally  to  where  he  saw  the  virtue 
-of  land  use  investments  and  to  where 
tree  crops  and  timber  selection  had 
developed  so  this  would  be  possible. 

The  most  interesting  result  of  this 
distribution  was  the  interest  the 
above-mentioned  baking  company 
showed.  They  are  running  tests  on 
the  vitamin  content  of  the  pods.  The 
sugar  content  is  28  to  33%  and  pro¬ 
tein  10  to  16%. 

Now  we  have  added  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  the  following: 

Vitamin  B1 — 1 . 10  gamma  per  gram 
(equal  to  165  international  units 
per  pound)  (Fluorophotometric 
method) 

Riboflavin — 5:30  gamma  per  gram 
(which  is  Vitamin  Ba  or  G  equal 
to  962.48  Sherman  units  per  lb.) 
(Microbiological  method) 

In  our  intense  desire  to  feed  for 
growth  and  high  fertility,  these  vita¬ 
mins  as  found  in  the  honey  locusts 
of  the  select  varieties  indicate  its 
desirability  for  stock  and  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  human  diet  in  such  as 
breakfast  foods  and  breads. 

Probably  as  interesting  is  a  report 
from  British  Columbia  that  both 
Millwood  and  Calhoun  varieties 
withstood  their  temperatures  of  25 
to  30  below  zero.  Also  is  the  report 
of  their  being  hardy  in  Hartford, 
Conn.;  in  the  mountains  of  north 
central  Pennsylvania;  southeast  Min¬ 
nesota  and  southeast  Iowa.  With  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
going  in  for  testing  it  for  game  food, 
the  hardy  quality  will  be  of  great 
value  in  introducing  it  in  the  far 


north  as  a  winter  wildlife  and  cattle 
feed.  One  .of  the  possible  values 
would  be  a  buffer  between  farm  and 
forest  to  satiate  the  food  desire  of 
deer,  and  save  farm  crops. 

For  cattle  feed:  Any  cow  or  beef 
can  do  well  in  lush  grass,  but  the 
landowner’s  problem,  in  places 
where  climate  or  soil  conditions  are 
against  the  ideal  for  grass  growing, 
is  to  crack  Nature’s  secrets  and  cash 
in.  With  honey  locust  crop  estimates 
running  about  five  tons  per  acre  and 
the  select  varieties  running  one  and 
one-half  tons  sugar,  one  can  make 
a  liberal  discount  in  adverse  soil  and 
drought  conditions  and  still  call  it  a 
God-send  to  the  owner  of  hillside 
grazing  lands. 

The  following  are  briefed  expres¬ 
sions  from  an  Extension  Farm  For¬ 
ester  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

“Of  all  the  species  tested  in  many 
parts  of  western  Kansas,  the 
honey  locust  is  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  success. 

“In  a  demonstration  block  planted 
eighteen  years  ago  and  neglected 
for  so  long  a  time  that  the  buffalo 
sod  had  gained  a  secure  foothold, 
the  honey  locust  has  made  a  very 
creditable  growth. 

“No  special  research  work  has  been 
done  since  on  honey  locust  but 
observations  of  honey  locust 
plantings  after  our  severe 
droughts  of  1935  and  1936  verify 
the  fact  that  honey  locust  is  a 
very  drought-hardy  species,  and 
is  very  good  for  planting  in 
western  Kansas.” 

Similar  performance  has  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  exhausted  soils  of  the 
South. 

As  to  climatic  requirements:  A 
few  miles  west  of  Fowler,  Colorado, 
on  U.  S.  route  No.  50,  opposite  Blue 
Bell  Farm,  stands  a  row  of  possibly 
100  or  more  honey  locusts  thriving 
beautifully.  My  notes  taken  June, 
1936,  say:  Sprouts  coming  up  from 
stumps,  of  probably  6-8"  caliper. 
Location  on  dry  road  bank  gives 
evidence  of  never  being  irrigated, 
showing  possibility  of  using  honey 
locusts  in  dry  lands,  especially  in 
shelter  belt  planting.  Annual  rain¬ 
fall  here  maximum  10  inches.  No 
rain  at  all  to  speak  of  last  three  years, 
yet  trees  show  thrifty  growth,  some 
having  pods  hanging  on  them.” 

While  touring  the  Garden  of  Gods 
in  Manitou  Springs,  Colorado,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  honey  locust,  6  inches  caliper, 
with  pods  hanging  on  it.  Seemed 
healthy.  Rainfall  there  15  inches. 
Very  deficient  last  three  years.  As 
to  how  well  other  plants  and  trees 
do  under  or  near  them,  my  whole 
conclusion  is  that  the  vegetation 
under  honey  locust  trees,  as  observed 
in  the  South,  is  more  vigorous  and 
resistant  to  drought  than  on  nearby 
unshaded  soils.  Where  honey  locust 
trees  stand  along  fence  rows  in  un¬ 
grazed  areas,  it  is  often  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  approach  the  base  of  the 
tree  because  of  the  vigorous  growth 
of  briers,  shrubs  or  young  trees,  and 
herbaceous  vegetation.  This  all  in¬ 
dicates  to  me  that  the  honey  locust 
shade  is  a  protection  to  other  vegeta¬ 
tion  during  the  hottest  and  driest 
periods  of  the  South’s  torrid  growing 
season,  and  that  the  tree  does  not 
ixse  so  very  much  moisture  itself; 
thus,  favoring  the  vegetation  growing 
beneath  and  near  it.  These  point  to 
their  value  in  hill  pasture  lands  of 
Pennsylvania  and  surrounding  states. 

J.  W.  Hershey 


Agents  Wanted — Write 


EXPOSURE 

Strikes 

HERE 

First ! 


BANDS  CO. 

LYNDON  VERMONT 


Dr  Nay  lor s 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Safe  and  Dependabl*  Treatment 
for  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shope  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  obsorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated — Packed  in 
Antiseptic  Ointment 

Large  Pkg.  . $1 .00 

Trial  Pkg . 50 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 

ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teals.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50f£ 


Easy  to 
Insert  — 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Naylor  Products  will  be  mailed  postpaid  if 
your  local  feed  or  drug  store  cannot  supply  you. 


Write  for 

COW 

BOOK 

Picked  with  Helpful 
information  every 
dairymen  *HouW 
know  to  keep  His 
Herd  vigorous  *and 
productive  the  year 
‘round. 


MAILED 

POSTPAID 


Icy  blasts  and  draughty"^ 
barns  are  hard  on  dairy 
herds.  Congested  ot 
caked  bags,  sore,  chapped 
and  bruised  teats  are  evi¬ 
dence  of  it.  COW’S 
RELIEF  OINTMENT  brings 
quick  relief.  Softens  the 
udder,  allays  irritation, 
soothes  away  inflammatory 
soreness,  swelling  and  pain 
resulting  from  exposure. 
Dependably  effective  for 
more  than  30  years.  Like 
all  O-H  time-tested  reme¬ 
dies  . . .  sold  with  a  money 
back  guarantee. 


If  vour  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  •  .  .  write  us 
direct. 


UNADILLA  — the  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

from  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner— no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works • 

—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

...  reduces  cow  in¬ 
juries  ;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  frame;  fits  in 
low-ceiling  bams ; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install  —  no  outside 
help  required ;  low 
first  cost. 


'  Folded  ^  I 


Position 


Partition 

Position 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-21,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low- 
priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions. 


Name. 


Address .  I 


On  the  Carl  Z baren  Farm  in  the  Sullivan  County  hills  at  Kenoza  Lake , 
N.  Y.,  Eileen  C.  Demar  is  shoivn  ivith  one  of  the  farm’s  faithful  workers. 
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Thick  and  fast 
from  all  directions 


A  stockman  is  on  the  wire.  He 
has  several  carloads  of  lambs  in 
the  feedlot  and  needs  more 
shelled  corn.  A  commission  firm 
is  getting  in  touch  with  a  farmer 
about  an  offer  on  some  steers. 

A  poultry  specialist  is  having 
trouble  with  birds  going  off  feed 
and  wants  to  talk  with  a  nutri¬ 
tion  man  right  away. 

That’s  the  way  calls  are  com¬ 
ing  in  these  busy  days  —  thick 
and  fast  from  all  directions. 

BELL  TELEPHONE 


We  are  handling  an  average 
of  85,000,000  telephone  calls  a 
day  and  that’s  an  all-time  record. 
The  telephones  are  busy  because 
you  and  your  neighbors,  farm 
and  factory,  are  producing  as 
you  never  have  before. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  conversations 
to  get  things  done.  It’s  a  big 
job  and  the  whole  Bell  System 
is  doing  its  best  to  meet  the 
heaviest  demands  in  history  on 
telephone  service. 

SYSTEM 


The  Care  and  Management 
of  Rabbits 


'T'HIS 

tpvt 


By  Chesla  C.  Sherlock 

Is  a  new  edition  and  although  the 
text  has  had  but  few  revisions  it  is  prin¬ 
ted  on  better  paper.  It  is  a  handy  guide  for 
beginners  as  well  as  breeders. 

Price  reduced  to  $1.00 
(New  York  City  residents  add  lc  for  Sales  Tax) 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -:-  New  York  City 


_,urpee’sG|flNT 


5  Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow, 
Rose.  GiantDahlia-Flowered 


blooms  5  inches  across— the  four  L 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each.m 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today**— 

►Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE — all  best  flowers. 
Vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food. 

I N.  fltlee  Burpee  Co.,  349  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


lS-rf"  Power  Farm- 

t>eS  in a  Machi 


acninei'u 


Because  its  built  to  do  fast  work  at  a 
profit  to  you.  Feed  mills,  balers,  silo 
fillers,  pick-up  cutters,  tractors,  com- 
bines,  threshers,  saw  mills,  engines, 
implements.  See  your  Frick 
Branch  or  Dealer.  Branches  at: 
Canandaigua  and  Scotia.  N.  Y.; 
Pittsburgh,  Williamsport,  Harris- 
burg  and  Easton,  Penna. 


A  Year-Round  Profit  from  Turkeys 


With  turkey  production  rapidly 
taking  front  rank  in  the  poultry 
industry,  methods  of  efficient  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  are  of  prime 
importance.  To  learn  how  a  turkey 
raiser  has  found  a  way  of  making 
housewives  “turkey  -  minded”  the 
year  round  is  always  welcome  news. 
About  four  years  ago  a  short  article 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
about  the  turkey  flock  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Sardinia,  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  who  live  on  State 
Route  74.  This  is  a  busy  thorough¬ 
fare  making  it  possible  for  the 
Millers  to  sell  their  birds  at  the 
roadside. 

It  was  Mrs.  Miller  who,  in  1930, 
decided  there  were  profits  in  turkey 
raising  and  undertook  to  prove  her 
decision.  Mr.  Miller  was  rather 
skeptical  about  the  proposition,  be¬ 
lieving  that  poults  usually  died, 
drowned,  or  if  they  did  live,  ranged 
all  over  creation  and  were  caught 
by  foxes  or  other  “varmint.”  If  he 
did  not  say  “I  told  you  so,”  in  the 
next  two  years,  it  was  because  he  is 
naturally  of  a  kindly  and  tolerant" 
disposition.  “I  did  have  the  usual 
bad  luck  those  first  years,”  said 
Mrs.  Miller,  “but  I  still  was  sure  I 
could  raise  turkeys  successfully  if 
I  kept  on  trying  and  learning.”  And 
as  usually  happens  when  persons 


Mrs.  Frank  Miller,  Sardenia,  Ohio 
holding  an  18-pound  Mammoth 
Bronze  turkey  gobbler. 


have  that  attitude  of  mind,  success 
did  come,  although  other  disappoint¬ 
ments  intervened.  First  a  scourge 
of  blackhead  struck  just  when  all 
seemed  going  well  and  an  experi¬ 
enced  turkey  woman  from  another 
county  came  to  the  rescue  and 
helped  save  most  of  them;  next, 
just  as  the  first  nice  flock  of  almost 
200  were  ready  for  Thanksgiving 
market,  poultry  thieves  marketed 
the  flock  for  themselves.  Still  the 
Millers  did  not  give  up.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Miller  was  getting  interested 
too.  He  gave  what  time  he  could 
spare  from  general  farming  and 
school  bus  driving  to  help.  Tattoo¬ 
ing  was  introduced  into  the  county 
largely  upon  recommendation  of 
Sheriff  S.  D.  Miller  as  a  means  of 
checking  poultry  thieves  who  were 
running  rampant  in  southern  Ohio 
with  headquarters  in  a  nearby  city. 

“It  was  a  keen  disappointment 
and  loss  to  have  all  our  profits 
swept  away  in  one  night,”  said  Mrs. 
Miller,  but  we  had  found  out  now 
that  we  could  successfully  raise 
turkeys  so  we  tattooed  all  from  that 
time  on.  That  Winter  of  1935  we 
kept  15  turkey  hens  and  two  toms, 
raising  300  turkeys  in  1936,  arrd 
keeping  35  hens  and  buying  four 
toms  for  the  breeding  flock  that 
season.” 

In  1937  the  first  hatching  eggs 
were  sold  and  500  birds  raised  for 
holiday  market.  Up  until  then  the 
eggs  had  been  hatched  by  Rhode 
Island"  Red  hens  and  given  to 
turkey  hens  for  mothering,  but  they 
had  now  become  confident  of  their 
ability  to  raise  and  market  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  number  of  these 
husky  Mammoth  Bronze  beauties, 
so  a  new  brooder  house  was  built 
and  an  incubator  installed  for  hatch¬ 
ing.  In  1939  the  Millers,  with  the 
assistance  of  David,  their  son,  pro¬ 
duced  ,1,200  birds  and  this  year 
their  flock  numbered  2,000.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  teaching  the 


poults  to  eat;  they  are  as  alert  and 
hearty  as  chicks,  high  in  vitality  and 
livability,  with  a  mortality  of  less 
than  one  per  cent.  The  open  range 
method  is  followed  with  large,  well- 
fenced  fields  kept  in  blue  grass  and 
clover  by  efficient  crop  rotation. 
Open  shelters  are  in  the  fields  with 
police  dog  guards  at  night.  Special 
mash  and  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  is  kept  before  the  birds  at 
all  times. 

From  the  first,  marketing  has 
been  done  at  the  roadside.  Com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  customers  have 
been  their  advertisers.  When  we 
visited  this  interesting  farm  early 
last  Fall  Mrs.  Miller  reported  that 
she  had  already  sold  over  200 
young  turkey  friers.  This  demand 
begins  about  August  1  and  continues 
until  near  Thanksgiving  time.  Poults 
hatched  in  April  will  weigh  six  to 
eight  pounds  by  August  and  aver¬ 
age  20  pounds  by  mid-November. 
Those  hatched  in  July  and  August 
will  average  from  10  to  12  pounds 
by  this  date.  Christmas  sees  them 
averaging  from  12  to  25  pounds  to 
meet  all  demands.  Except  for  one 
shipment  of  extra  quality  birds  de¬ 
livered  to  a  large  Cincinnati  firm 
all  orders  were  received  and  de¬ 
livered  at  the  home. 

“Last  year,”  Mrs.  Miller  re^- 
marked  as  she  busily  gave  a  dressed 
bird  close  inspection,  as  she  does 
every  one  they  sell,  “we  had  twice 
as  many  orders  for  Easter  turkeys 
as  we  could  fill,  so  in  September  this 
year  we  hatched  200  poults  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  Easter  trade.  Al¬ 
though  we  kept  100  hens  for  last 
Spring’s  breeding  flock  and  they 
each  laid  over  100  eggs,  we  could 
scarcely  keep  enough  for  our  own 
incubators,  selling  more  than  5,000 
eggs  at  15  cents  each.”  So  for  the 
1942  breeding  flock  there  will  be 
200  fine,  absolutely  healthy  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  hens  and  20  purebred 
toms  will  be  purchased.  By  courage, 
perseverance,  hard  work,  sanitary 
methods,  high  quality  birds  and  ab¬ 
solutely  fair  dealing  the  Frank 
Millers  have  developed  a  year-round 
profit  from  their  turkey  flock.  The 
season  for  hatching  eggs  begins  as 
Easter  sales  finish  ^nd  “frying 
turk”  sales  last  from  the  time  egg 
sales  end  until  the  holiday  season 
begins.  b.  t.  j. 

Ohio 


On  a  Connecticut  Farm 

How  the  seed  catalogs  thrill  us 
with  their  colorful  pictures  and 
glowing  promises  of-  delectable 
viands  and  exotic  blossoms.  Each 
year  we  try  a  few  new  vegetables 
and  experiment  with  some  of  the 
more  unusual  flowers. 

It  is  important  this  year  that  every 
family  raise  at  least  vegetables 
enough  for  its  own  consumption. 
Those  who  have  land  to  raise  more 
should  surely  do  so,  and  can  the 
surplus  or  sell  it  where  needed. 
There  should  be  no  waste  of  land 
or  products.  We  are  fortunate  in 
this  country  in  that  we  have  re¬ 
sources  sufficient  for  all,  but  in 
order  to  make  them  available,  to  be 
sure  no  one  in  our  land  goes 
hungry,  we  must  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  produce 
everything  possible. 

Our  house  plants  have  been  doing 
unusually  well  this  year,  and  easily 
reward  us  for  the  small  amount  of 
labor  expended  on  them.  Then- 
glossy  green  leaves  and  bright 
blossoms  give  the  house  a  cheerful 
atmosphere.  At  this  writing,  the 
middle  of  January,  the  oxalis  plants 
are  dropping  beautiful  pink  clusters 
of  tiny  trumpet-like  flowers.  Pots  of 
African  violets  blooming  thriftily 
on  the  window  sill  make  a  lovely 
picture  and  take  one’s  thoughts  from 
the  cold  and  snow  outside.  The 
Begonias  can  always  be  relied  on  to 
bloom  profusely.  During  the  Winter 
time  I  take  the  house  plants  to  the 
sink  once  a  month,  and  with  a  spray 
wash  the  dirt  and  dust  from  the 
leaves.  A  bit  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
your  thirsty  plants  consume  will 
make  the  foliage  greener.  To  make 
ivy  leaves  handsomely  glossy,  I 
wash  each  leaf  every  few  weeks 
with  olive  oil,  using  absorbent 
cotton  to  apply  it.  Don’t  try  this 
on  other  plants,  (as  1  did  once  on 
Begonias)  for  they  cannot  stand  it. 
But  the  ivy  seems  to  thrive  on  it 

Connecticut  e.  p,  p. 
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HYBRID- VIGOR 

New  England  Bred  Chicks 

Our  method  of  crossing  unrelated  strains  of  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  vigorous,  birds  produces  exceptional  results 
in  rapid  growth  and  intense,  persistent  egg  produc¬ 
tion  10(1%  free  from  pullorum  by  State  blood  tests. 
Nine  years  without  a  reactor.  Our  finest  XXX  grade 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Sex-Linked  crosses  are  sired 
by  pedigreed,  wingbanded  males  direct  from  nationally 
known  breeders,  consistent  leaders  at  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  not  sexed  12c.  Sexed  pullets 
19c  Cockerels  6c.  Sex-linked  (Red  Rock  Cross)  Pul¬ 
lets  (Black)  18c.  Cockerels  (Barred)  8c.  Also  a 
limited  number  of  Barred  Rocks  sired  by  males  from 
Massachusetts  State  College  and  Canada.  Chicks  12c, 
Pullets  17c.  Cockerels  9c.  Quantity  Discounts. 

McKINSTRY  FARMS,  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 


GRAYBILL’S 


HI-GHADt 

CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched  from  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  109  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns,  R.  O.  P.  SI  RED. ..  .$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg . 11.00  18.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand...  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct . 11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
We  do  our  own  sexing,  guar.  95%  ace.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guar,  with  all  postage  paid.  Order  direct  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  or  write  for  free  photo  cir.  &  Prices. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  (Juniata  Co.)  Pa. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  TJnsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps. . .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  6A0 

Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SUNNY  ACRES  CHICKS 

Our  new  1942  catalog  tells  all  about  our  several 
commercial  breeds;  our  breeders;  our  guarantee; 
our  sexing;  our  new  LOW  PRICES;  our  easy  pay 
plan;  care  and  feeding,  etc.  Catalog  Is  FREE. 

SUNNY  ACRES  HATCHERY 

Box  R-42  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


OF  QUtUTy-CASHORCM 


mm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

SPECIAL  LEGHORNS .  10.00  18.00  2.50 

Barred  Bocks .  9.00  J2.00  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00 

4  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  $30.00.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

BABY  CHI C  K  S 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

.  J  Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
|  Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY.  , 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 

Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 

100%  live  delivery.  10£,Snn  102ifi1nn  10S2  no' 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run. ... $9.00  *  §.00  *»'nn 
H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  2.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  “Special . M-00  .  8;0^ 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  k  REE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  Wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 
H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery.  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  per  mo 

Aa'gRaITk0  WTiiTE '  leghorns!  !!.'!.!!....  $8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds .  8-00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  *3.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . •••••• 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


Tarbel)  Farms  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Klmber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS,.  Smithvllle  Flats,  New  York 


PUirifC  The  best  in  Pbrmenter  Reds  and  New 
Ullvlkd  Hampshlres  (no  fancy  prices).  Circular. 

JUST-A-MERE  POULTRY  FARM.  HAMPTON,  N.  Y, 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

lauxmont  Improved  Prize  Winning  Stock 

Offering  now  breeding  stock  and  Spring  Poults. 

Write  Now  For  Circular  and  Prices. 

Place  Order  at  Once. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS 
WRIGHT5VILLE  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


LEADING  TURKEY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  entirely  to  turkey  raising.  Explains  newest 
methods  brooding,  confinement  growing,  marketing. 
Heins  increase  profits.  One  year  $1.00;  five  months  50c. 

TURKEY  WORLD.  Desk  292,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 


3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 
broadbreasted  type.  Special  discounts  for  early  book¬ 
ings.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  1,  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA 


REID 


•  AM 

TUI 


RKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N,  JT 


n„  „1, 1;_  Mammoth  Pekins  and  White  Runners. 

DUtKIlDgS  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N.  Y, 


Henhouse  Floors 

A  combination  wood  and  concrete 
floor  for  chicken  coops  that  has  the 
advantages  of  both  types  of  floors 
is  made  as  follows:  A  floor  of  one- 
inch  boards  is  laid  as  for  a  wood 
floor;  woven  wire  netting  is  laid 
over  this;  then  all  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  about  %-inch  in 
thickness.  This  type  of  floor  has  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  advantages.  Being 
raised  off  the  ground,  air  circulates 
under  it.  It  is  as  sanitary  as  a  floor 
can  be  and  is  easily  cleaned.  It  is  a 
food  saver  as  none  of  the  feed  can 
get  away  in  cracks  and  holes.  It 
keeps  out  vermin,  something  impos¬ 
sible  with  an  all-wood  floor. 

For  a  floor  of  this  type,  a  perfectly 
solid  foundation  is  necessary.  There¬ 
fore,  the  stringers  upon  which  the 
boards  are  laid  should  be  close  to¬ 
gether  and,  if  not  rigid,  bridge  work 
should  be  used  between  them.  There 
must  be  no  weaving  or  bending  of 
stringers  or  boards  or  the  concrete 
will  crack. 

After  being  laid,  the  floor  should 
be  protected  several  days  from  di¬ 
rect  sunlight  and  hot  winds.  For  this 
reason  the  roof  should  be  put  on 
before  the  floor  is  laid.  There  must 
be  light  and  air,  however,  for  the 
concrete  to  dry*  and  so  the  sides  of 
;he  house  are  not  put  on  until  the 
floor  has  set. 

Large  floors  should  be  divided  into 
sections  to  provide  for  expansion 
and  contraction  and  to  prevent  the 
forming  of  cracks  upon  the  surface 
of  the  cement.  The  sections  should 
be  uniform  in  size,  6x8  feet  being 
about  right.  Each  section  should  be 
finished  in  one  continuous  operation. 
In  making  forms  for  this  division 
into  sections,  strips  of  wood  that  are 
free  from  warp  and  strong  enough 
so  as  not  to  spring  out  of  shape 
when  the  concrete  is  placed  against 
it,  should  be  nailed  to  the  floor  with 
nails  projecting  so  they  may  be  easily 
drawn  when  the  forms  are  removed. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  alternate 
sections  should  be  filled  and  finished 
first.  When  these  are  sufficiently 
hardened,  so  the  form  strips  may  be 
removed  without  danger  to  the  con¬ 
crete,  the  strips  should  be  removed 
and  the  other  sections  filled.  This 
makes  a  distinct  division  between 
sections  and  provides  for  expansion 
and  contraction. 

A  floor  of  this  thickness  should  be 
laid  in  one  coat.  It  should  be  rather 
a  rich  mixture,  about  one  of  cement 
to  three  of  sand.  The  sand  should  be 
clean  and  sharp.  If  clay  or  other 
foreign  substances  are  present  in  the 
sand,  weak  spots  in  the  concrete  will 
result.  The  strips  used  as  forms 
should  also  be  clean.  The  consistency 
of  the  concrete  should  be  such  that 
it  will  show  moisture  on  the  surface 
with  but  little  pressure.  A  wooden 
float  should  be  used  to  bring  it  to  a 
uniform  thickness  and  smoothness 
throughout.  H.  l.  s. 


Crop  Bound 

I  recently  killed  a  hen  that  for 
some  weeks  had  an  abnormally  large 
crop.  Upon  examining  the  crop,  I 
found  it  contained  a  great  deal  of 
fluid,  very  few  kernels  of  corn,  with 
the  remainder  being  a  hard  mass 
about  size  of  an  orange,  made  up  of 
fine  hair  and  straw. 

New  York  d.  m.  s. 

Your  bird  was  probably  crop  bound. 
When  individual  birds  get  indiges¬ 
tion  they  attempt  to  cure  themselves 
by  eating  anything  handy. 

If  possible,  squeeze  out  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  crop  by  holding  the 
bird  head  down,  and  massage  the 
crop  and  work  the  material  out  of 
the  mouth.  Sometimes  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  and  remove  the  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  crop. 

If  you  have  any  great  number  of 
birds  showing  crop  bound  condition, 
I  would  (1)  examine  all  feed  as  well 
as  litter  for  materials  that  could 
clog  up  the  crop.  (2)  If  necessary 
change  litter  and  use  something  that, 
even  if  eaten,  will  not  cause  stop¬ 
page.  (3)  Give  the  flock  a  dose  of 
epsom  salts  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  to  each  500  lbs.  live  weight 
of  birds.  Mix  the  epsom  salts  in  the 
drinking  water  and  give  as  the  only 
drink  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Then 
give  plenty  of  fresh  water  to  flush 
out  and  restore  the  normal  water 
content  to  the  birds. 


Buy  defense  bonds  at  your  bank. 
Buy  defense  stamps  at  your  Post 
Office  from  10  cents  up  to  $5.00. 
You  will  be  helping  to  win  this  war. 


How  are  YOU 
Increasing  Production  ? 


•Your  share  — and  every  poultryman's  share— of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  production  will  be  largely  dependent  on  GOOD 
FEEDING. 

GOOD  FEEDING  will  grow  healthy  and  vigorous  chicks 
which  become  good  layers  later  on;  GOOD  FEEDING  will 
get  consistent  egg  yields  from  pullets  and  mature  hens. 

GOOD  FEEDING,  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  egg  production  program,  means  the  use  of 
mashes  made  up  of  good  ingredients  —  ingredients  which 
definitely  contribute  to  the  growing  of  healthy  chicks  and 
the  production  of  extra  eggs. 

One  ingredient  which  supplies  several  necessary  factors 
to  a  mash,  and  supplies  them  economically,  is  CORN 
GLUTEN  MEAL. 

CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  furnishes  Vitamin  A  potency  and 
plenty  of  protein  (41%) — both  vitally  needed  in  the  growing 
of  chicks  and  the  production  of  eggs.  Also  it  supplies  the 
yellow  pigmentation  factor  so  important  to  profits  in  the 
marketing  of  broilers  and  turkeys. 

Demand  mashes  which  contain  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 
Look  for  it  on  the  list  of  ingredients  on  the  bag  or  tag  of 
the  mash  you  buy. 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
NEW  YORK  *  .  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


SEND  FOR  PINETOP’S  BIG  CHICK  BOOK 


Don’t  plan  for  *42  without  latest  breed  In*  Information  and  money  mak 
Inf  facts.  Get  camera  story  of  PI  NE  TOP’S  treat  R.O.P.  trspnest -pedigree 
breeding  methods.  See  why  PINE  TOP  Ne»  Hampshire,  white  1 

— . .  Tii . 


_ _ _  _  Leghorn. 

White  and  Barred  Rock  chicks  hare  Intensified  livability,  health,  rigor 
and  egg  laying  ability.  This  big  book  Is  free  to  every  chick  reiser 
who  wants  a  greater  share  In  the  big  poultry  profit*  to  he  made  this 
season.  No  obligation  -  Just  write. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.  t/3W»aS.!'8V 


•‘NEW  ENGLAND' 


BREEDING  FARM' 


PULLETS  90%  GUARANTEED  Str.  Run-100  Pits. -100  Ckls.-lOO 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rox,  White  Rox,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12.50  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross  .  11.00  13.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds  . 8.00  10.00  7.00 


Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  information. 


Extra  Quality! 


MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Fire  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Catalog  FREE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurate  PerlOO  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  Vnsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.50  $16.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  9.50  13.00  8.00 

New  Hamps.  or  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  10.50  15.00  7.00 

Bess  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace,  (Prep.).  Bex  R.  McAlisterville,  PC 


1  Thirty  years  producing  high  quality  chicks. 

*■  N.  J.-U.  S.  Approved  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  ) 

Writ*  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bertha  G.  Orumm,  Owner 

Box  I.  fiosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
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Everyday  Problems  of  the 
Poultryman 

(Continued  from  Page  63)  ^ 

entering  the  front  of  the  house  and 
passing  out  in  the  •  middle  and  with 
the  rear  of  the  pen,  particularly  in 
the  corners,  showing  little,  if  any, 
air  movement  at  all.  Furthermore, 
tubes  in  the  middle  of  the  house  are 
distinctly  in  the  way,  whereas 
tubes  running  down  through  the 
dropping  boards,  next  to  the  back 
wall,  are  out  of  the  way  at  all 
times. 

Artificial  heat  may  be  used  in  the 
laying  house  but  in  our  experiments 
at  the  Research  Farm,  which  have 
been  reported  in  Poultry  Science, 
we  have  established  the  fact  that  at 
least  in  central  New  York,  artificial 
heat  in  the  laying  house,  where 
layers  are  on  the  floor  and  not  in 
cages,  does  not  pay.  If  any  heat  is 
used  the  temperature  should  not  be 
maintained,  by  the  artificial  heat, 
at  above  40  degrees.  Particularly  at 
60  degrees  and  above,  there  is  an 
increasing  effect  on  the  size  of  eggs; 
the  higher  temperatures  rapidly  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
birds.  Decrease  of  appetite  and  ac¬ 
tivity  and  some  periodic  molting 
also  accompanies  temperatures  that 
are  too  high. 

With  the  above  information  we 
hope  that  H.  F.  H.  may  overcome 
the  greater  part  of  his  trouble  al¬ 
though,  of  course,  it  is  too  late  to 
build  up  a  deep  litter  this  year. 
That  must  be  done  in,  the  early  Fall 
for  best  results.  In  other  words,  it 
requires  some  time  for  the  finer 
material  to  work  down  to  the  core 
and  get  more  or  less  compacted  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  when  the 
pen  is  cleaned  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  Winter  and  a  new  layer  of  litter 
put  in,  even  if  it  is  made  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  it  does  not  do  the 
job  nearly  as  well  as  where  the 
deep  litter  is  well  established  in  the 
early  Fall  while  the  weather  is  still 
mild. 


Our  next  letter  is  from  W.  D.  W. 
a  poultryman  in  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  is  having  trouble  with 
chicken-pox..  Here’s  what  he  says: 
“My  flock  of  some  500  Leghorn 
pullets  is  coming  down  with  what' 
friends  tell  me  is  chicken-pox.  The 
first  evidence  is  in  the  formation  of 
what  looks  like  blisters  on  the  comb 
and  wattles  of  the  bird  and  some¬ 
times  around  the  eyes.  These  at  first 
look  yellow  but  they  gradually  turn 
darker  until  finally  there  is  a  dark 
brown  scab.  In  some  cases  the  eye¬ 
lids  get  stuck  together  and  the  birds 
cannot  see  to  eat.  This  began  to 
appear  in  the  flock  about  10  3ays 
ago  or  at  least  we  noticed  it  then. 
Production  has  dropped  from  about 
70  per  cent  down  to  45  per  cent  and 
is  still  dropping.  We  haven’t  lost 
many  birds  yet  but  have  had  to 
pry  the  eyelids  open  on  some  of  the 
birds  and  have  washed  out  the  eyes 
with  boric  acid  solution.  This  only 
seems  to  help  temporarily.  We  have 
our  birds  in  four  pens  and  the 
trouble  as  yet  is  mostly  in  the  first 
pen  although  we  are  now  beginning 
to  see  a  few  cases  in  the  other  pens. 
Is  there  anything  more  that  we  can 
do  and  how  long  before  our  birds 
will  be  back  in  production  as  they 
were  before  the  disease  appeared? 
Can  you  tell  us  whether  we  are 
likely  to  lose  very  many  birds  as  a 
result  of  this  disease?  We  have 
never  had  this  on  the  farm  before 
and  none  of  our  close  neighbors  have 
had  it.  How  do  you  suppose  we  got 
the  infection?” 

Chicken-Pox  in  the  Laying 
Flock.  —  As  to  how  the  infection 
arrived  at  this  farm  of  course  we 
don’t  know  and  nobody  will  ever 
be  able  to  prove  any  theory  about 
this  case.  We  do  know  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  are  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
mon  carriers  of  chicken-pox  and 
we  do  know  that  we  had  an  un¬ 
usual  lot  of  mild  weather  this  Fall 
and  early  Winter  and  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  were  more  active  than 
would  be  usual  at  that  time  of  year. 
Even  in  mid-Winter  mosquitoes  can 
frequently  be  found  in  the  corners 
of  laying  houses,  next  to  the  ceding, 
in  southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  southern 
Pennsylvania.  Many  people  will 
hardly  believe  that  they  are  there 
and  alive  until  they  look  carefully. 
When  a  warm  day  comes  along  these 
mosquitoes  are  sometimes  quite 
active.  On  the  other  hand,  there 


are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
disease  can  be  carried.  Perhaps  wild 
birds  brought  the  infection  on  their 
feet,  or  perhaps  it  was  carried  by 
flies,  or  by  vistiors.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  circulators  of  disease  in  the 
country  is  the  poultry  buyer  who 
goes  fi'om  farm  to  farm  carrying  his 
poultry -crates  which  frequently  are 
almost  never  disinfected  and  only 
very  infrequently  given  a  good  wash. 
Every  poultryman  should  have  a 
sign  at  the  .^entrance  of  his  farm 
notifying  poultry  buyers  that  they 
are  not  allowed  on  the'  farm.  We 
know  of  large  commercial  poultry- 
men  in  the  northeast  who  for  a  good 
many  years  have  not  allowed  poul¬ 
try  buyers  to  come  on  the  farm  but 
have  required  that  they  call  up  by 
telephone  and  then  if  the  poultry- 
men  had  birds  which  they  wished  to 
sell  these  have  been  brought  out  to 
some  point  on  the  highway  in  the 
poultryman’s  own  crates  and  there 
transferred  tq  the  buyer’s  crates.  We 
regard  this  as  absolutely  sound  prac¬ 
tice  and  would  recommend  .it  to 
poultrymen  everywhere. 

Now  that  chicken-pox  has  gotten 
into  this  flock  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  since  the  disease  has  not  yet 
affected  all  the  pens  seriously,  and 
that  is  to  vaccinate  with  pigeon-pox 
vaccine  and  do  it  quick.  Complete 
directions  may  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  reputable  laboratories  that 
handle  this  type  of  vaccine,  of  which 
we  have  several  doing  business  in 
the  East. 

In  order  to  get  an  immunity  which 
will  last  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  it  is  best  to  inoculate  a  large 
number  of  feather  follicles.  With 
pigeon-pox  vaccine  the  “stick”  or 
needle  method  will  not  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  the  brush  method  and  to  inocu¬ 
late  a  large  number  of  feather 
follicles  on  the  thigh  of  the  bird. 
Feathers  are  pulled  off  and  the 
vaccine  is  lighty  brushed  into  the 
follicles.  The  greatest  of  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  use  too  much 
pressure  on  the  brush  otherwise 
the  follicles  will  be  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  brush  and  the 
vaccine  will  not  get  into  the  follicles 
deep  enough  to  make  a  good  “take.” 
For  best  results  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  inoculating  follicles  over  an 
area  of  at  least  two  inches  long  by 
one-half  inch  wide.  A  smaller  area 
will  give  temporary  immunity  but  a 
larger  area  gives  an  immunity  which 
is  much  more  lasting.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  had  excellent  re¬ 
sults  where  birds  were  inoculated 
with  pigeon-pox  vaccine  in  this 
way  in  the  early  Fall  and  have  had 
them  go  through  th  entire  year  with¬ 
out  chicken-pox  infection  appear¬ 
ing  even  in  sections  where  the  dis¬ 
ease  was  quite  prevalent.  However, 
if  the  work  is  not  properly  done, 
and  particularly  if  a  large  enough 
area  is  not  covered  in  this  inocu¬ 
lation,  the  immunity  will  be  much 
shorter. 

Normally  immunity  develops  in  21 
to  28  days.  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  since  chicken-pox  has  already 
appeared  in  this  flock  there  might 
be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  inoculate 
with  pigeon-pox.  On  the  basis  of 
our  previous  experience,  however, 
we  would  advise  vaccination.  Partial 
immunity  will  be  developed  soon 
enough  so  that  even  if  the  birds  do 
have  the  disease  they  will  not  have 
it  in  a  serious  form. 

The  so-called  “wet  pox”  is  the 
worst  form  and  apparently  it  is 
present  in  this  flock  as  it  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  type  that  the  eyelids 
stick  together  and  many  birds  there¬ 
fore  can’t  see  to  eat  and  get  weaker 
and  weaker  day  by  day.  The  eyes 
may  be  pried  open  and  a  10  per 
cent  Argyrol  solution  used.  This  will 
help  some.  The  scabs  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  surface  painted  with 
Iodine.  We  would  particularly  cau¬ 
tion  against  substituting  Mercuro- 
chrome  for  Iodine.  Mercurochrome 
in  the  ordinary  alcohol  solution  sold 
in  drug  stores  has  been  proven  to  be 
ineffective  as  a  skin  disinfectant. 
Hospitals  use  fresh  aqueous  solution 
made  up  daily  but  the  poultryman 
will  do  better  to  rely  on  Iodine 
which  has  been  proven  a  highly  effi¬ 
cient  skin  disinfectant. 

During  an  attack  of  chicken-pox 
we  have  found  that  considerable 
benefit  results  from  the  addition  of 
Vz  lb.  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  to  each 
100  lbs.  of  mash  and  it  is  also  worth¬ 
while  to  use  some  extra  cod  liver 
oil  or  sardine  oil  or  vitamin  A  and 


D  feeding  oil  of  some  description 
and  of  reasonably  high  potency, 
usually  by  mixing  the  oil  with  the 
scratch  grain  at  the  rate  of  a  pint 
to  a  quart  of  oil  per  100  lbs.  of 
grain,  depending  on  the  potency  of 
the  oil.  If  an  oil  of  85  to  100  units 
of  D  and  750  to  1,000  units  of  A  is 
used  it  would  be  preferable  to  use 
one  quart  per  100  lbs.  of  grain  and, 
if  a  400  D  and  1,500  to  2,000  A  oil 
is  used,  half  as  much  will  do.  The 
oil  is  used  more  for  the  vitamin  A 
and  the  vitamin  D  is  only  secondary 
in  this  case  so  we  pay  less  attention 
to  the  D  potency  than  to  the  A. 

The  oil  should  be  mixed  with  the 
grain  daily  so  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  oxidatign  of  the  A 
before  feeding.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  oil  mixed  in  feed  loses  its  po¬ 
tency,  on  the  contrary,  the  potency 
is  now  quite  well  maintained  for 
several  months  on  the  A  and  for  a 
year  or  more  on  the  D  but,  where 
oil  is  spread  on  grain  in  this  way 
and  the  grain  is  left  laying  in  an 
open  container,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  oxidation  is  more  rapid  than 
where  it  is  mixed  into  the  mash, 
which  is  thereupon  immediately  put 
into  a  cloth  sack. 

A  disinfectant  in  the  drinking 
water  is  virtually  useless  in  case  of 
chicken-pox.  The  measures  sug¬ 
gested  above,  however,  will  give 
considerable  relief. 

In  addition,  it  is  beneficial  to  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  the 
feed  consumption  of  the  birds  and 
thereby  keep  up  their  strength  and 
resistance.  This  may  be  done  by 
using  special  feeds  with  fairly  high 
molasses  content.  The  best  type  is 
what  might  be  called  a  “Grain  and 
Pasture”  ration  with  molasses.  These 
are  special  feeds  such  as  used  for 
“Fitting”  rations  for  broilers  and 
are  extremely  palatable.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  this  sort  of  a  ration,  at  least 
every  other  dayvin  the  same  amount 
and  in  place  of  the  usual  scratch 
grain  feeding,  will  do  much  toward 
building  up  resistance. 


Bussey’s  Poultry  Equipment  Cata¬ 
log.  —  This  catalog  illustrates  and 
describes  the  complete  line  of 
Bussey  poultry  products  including 
batteries,  incubators,  laying  nests, 
ventilators,  fountain  heaters  and  a 
wide  variety  of  other  equipment 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  It  is  free.  Address  Bussey 
Pen  Products  Company,  5177  West 
65th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  ' 


KAUDER'S 


Pedigreed  W.  Leghorns  and  N.  ttampshires 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS.  Kauder  Leghorns 
bold  more  Important  world  records  than  any 
other  strain.  For  production  all  birds 
entered,  5  pens  or  more  one  breed — 263.09 
points  per  bird.  For  livability  same  basis 
2  years — 93.8%.  For  old  hen  laying — total 
of  eight  records,  all  breeds. 

LEADERS  TODAY.  In  1942  contests, 
Kauder  Leghorns  to  Jan.  1st  had  best  breed 
record — 1st  all  breeds  Pa.  and  Tex. ;  2nd  all 
breeds  Ga.  and  N.  Y.  Central;  2nd  Leg- 
boms,  Storrs  and  N.  Y.  Western. 

NEW  POPULAR  PRICE.  New  Thorough-, 
L  bred  Grade  low  as  12  cents  a  chick. 
Free  52  page  catalog  has  tremend¬ 
ous  profit  breeding  story. 
IRVING  KAUDER 
Bx  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  , 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


[imreniir 

■  J'VJMTTiirWVIKI  R.O.P.  Males  from  230 
■UUfeUd|llaK||  egg  record  dams  mated 
PV  ■  I  I  □  f  J  to  and  state  certified 

1  I  I  I  I  ^  •  (-»  Jhens.  Pullorum  Controlled — 
■IMMiMKi)  reactors.  Circular  Free. 
J.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Box  R,  CRANBURY.  N.  J. 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Carefully  selected  breeders  and  1942  poults.  All  our 
White  Hollands  are  Pullorum  CLEAN,  tested  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Our  poults  are  hatched  in  our  own  incu¬ 
bators  from  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  eggs.  We  hatch 
no  eggs  from  other  sources  and  have  no  eggs  hatched  for 
us.  We  have  raised  White  Hollands  exclusively  for 
the  past  30  years. 

HOLLAND  FARM,  BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


ESBENSHADE’S  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
Hollands.  Choice  breeding  Toms,  Eggs,  Poults. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  RONKS,  PENNA. 


BRONZE  Bourbon  Red.  Black  Turkeys.  Many  winn¬ 
ings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings 

makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Rt.  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


riTINUA  rilirifC  Pure  White  or  Mixed.  DR  EX  EL 
uuHILA  LnlLiYJ  TURKEY  FARM,  Edgemont.  Pa. 


White  King  Pigeons  room.  Wonderful  stock. 
GEBHARDT  FARM.  MUSCATINE,  IOWA 


AT  NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICES 

The  year’s  most  important  news !  You  can 
still  buy  BIG  BOY  and  PRODUCER  chicks 
at  1941  prices.  But  you  must  order  now  to 
be  sure  of  getting  them  at  last  year’s  low 
prices.  U.  S.  Approved  — 15  years  blood- 
testmg,  flock  improvement  —  the  finest 
breeding  we’ve  ever  offered.  Low  priced 
Commercial  chicks.  TIME  PAYMENTS  if 
desired,  on  available  quota. 


Horace  L. 
Campbell 
Owner 


FOLDER  G/VFS  FRtFF  ON 

BIG  BOYrS  PLAN 

The  original  unduplicated  plan  that 
brought  success  to  thousands  still  offers 
you  world’s  greatest  opportunity.  8  big 
matures  to  help  you  make  the  most  from 
1942  s  poultry  boom.  Why  be  satisfied  with 
less  when  you  can  share  in  all  its  benefits 
and  get  your  chicks  at  last  year’s  prices?  i 
Write  to  a  good  place  to  buy  chicks", 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HATCHERIES 
53  JEFFERSON  STREET 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


COBURN’S 

R.  I.  REDS 

Buy  chicks  that  live,  lay  and  pay  well.  Mass. 
Pullorum  Clean.  Straight  Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 
Circular  on  Request. 

C.  H.  COBURN,  -  TYNGSBORO,  MASS. 


CHICKS — Pinecrest  Parmenter  Reds 

double  pedigreed  wingbanded  breeders  used.  Lake  Win- 
throp  Eastleigh  barred  rocks  and  crosses.  Ancestry 
breeding  and  laying  records  widely  established  and 
soundly  followed  through  completely  guarantees  pur¬ 
chaser  highest  possible  egg  yield.  Mass.  State  clean. 
Price  12c.  Order  early. 

EDSON  S  FOUNDATION  BREEDER  FARMS 
NORTH  FI  ELD,  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


Chicks  for  Breeders,  Broilers  and  Laying 

purposes,  our  stock  is  from  New  Englands  best  breed¬ 
ers.  Christie,  Hill,  Moule  Foundation  all  free  from 
pullorum  for  years.  Barred  Rocks,  New  Hampshire* 
and  Barred  Crosses.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy,  priced  in 
reason.  Order  early  to  avoid  delay. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE. 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery.  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

Known  for  their  exceptional  livability  and  consistent 
production.  Breeders  1  to  6  yrs.  old.  Chicks,  sexed 
pullets  and  ckls.  250  to  300  egg  pedigreed  sired. 
Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


The  McGREGOR  FARM 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Years  Experience  in  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Birds. 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R,  Maine.  New  York 


# 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


Wo  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
— — —  Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males. 
Low  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tested”  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.,  Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  Tested.  100%>  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  and  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

HAMPTON’S  BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy.  Hardy.  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

“Sixro-Profit”  Ohiolts 

Breeders  Blood-tested  TJnsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$8-00  $16.00  $3.00 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Bock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12.00  7,00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  or  Rock  Red  Cross 

Chicks  from  northern  grown  hardy  stock.  Tested  100% 
clean  for  B.  W.  D.  $12  per  100-  Free  circular. 

RED  GATE  FARM,  Newport,  New  Hampshire 

CHICKS  that  satisfy,  started  and 
•*  ■  day  old.  Rocks,  Reds. 

Crosses,  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

NEWTONS  POULTRY  FARM,  PACHAUG,  CONN. 

Davis  Pedigreed  White  Rocks:  High  White  Rock  pen 
and  hen  last  two  years  running  in  Central  New  York 
Contest.  Heavy  producing  large  birds.  Chicks  $13.00 
per  100.  PHILIP  S.  DAVIS,  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

VS&IttPf'IS,*™  R^Hg’  tSi'  y’ob’k 

RED  COCKEREL  CHICKS 

Straight  chicks  $8.50  up.  Bloodtested,  vigorous  stock, 

Reben  Poultry.  Farm,  SawkiM  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

C  H  I  X  IV*, "7?  Hampshires.  White  Leghorns. 

Md.-U.S.  approved.  Early  discount.  Catalog 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


RAISE  KLINE’S  GEESE  &  HEAVY  CHICKS  FOf 
PROFIT.  All  Breeds  Chicks  &  Eggs  now  ready 

S.  W.  KLINE.  Box  7,  MIDDLECREEK?  PENNA 


HANSON  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Pedi- 

,  2vi,!,JEr1SS;  2  t0  5  yBar  oId  Hen  matings. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 

Authorized  reproducer  famous  Parmenter  Reds:  also 
fine  Rocks  and  B>r*:,tnked  cross.  Reasonable  prices: 
folder.  F.  D.  THOMAS  Box  R-D,  Medway,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
llte  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  ; 
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A  Bumper  Crop  of  Pullets 
for  1942 

(Continued  from  Page  62) 

with  unusual  care  this  Spring,  in 
order  to  rear  as  nearly  as  may  be 
possible  100  per  cent  of  the  baby 
chicks  put  out  under  the  hovers 
that  first  night.  Each  chick  that  is 
put  under  the  brooder  represents  a 
cost  of  about  10  to  15  cents,  as  a 
rule.  Every  chick  which  dies  repre¬ 
sents  a  loss  of  that  amount  plus 
whatever  it  may  have  cost  to  carry 
that  chick  up  to  the  time  of  its 
death.  Chick  mortality  is  a  real 
deterrent  to  success  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing.  It  increases  the  actual  cost  of 
every  replacement  pullet  reared 
during  the  season.  It  is  important  to 
keep  the  cost  of  rearing  pullets 
down  to  as  low  a  figure  as  may  be 
possible.  A  good  goal  to  set  is  75 
cents  for  each  pullet  reared  to  first- 
egg.  One  dollar  should  be  the  out¬ 
side  figure.  .  It  can  be  done,  and 
should  be  aimed  at  this  year  in 
particular. 

In  a  previous  article  some  of  the 
details  of  better  brooding  have  been 
outlined.  Here  let  it  be  summarized 
by  suggesting  that  brooding  involves 
(1)  avoiding  overcrowding,  by 
adopting  300  day-old  chicks  as  a 
unit  flock  for  one  stove,  and  (2) 
furnish  each  brooding  unit  with  a 
room  space  of  at  least  10x12  feet, 
or  120  square  feet  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  and  double  that  amount  for 
the  second  three  weeks;  (3)  then, 
preferably,  separating  the  sexes  at 
about  six  to  seven  weeks  of  age, 
leaving  the  pullets  in  the  brooder 
space  then  available  (about  240 
square  feet),  and  finishing  the  males 
as  broilers  in  another  room  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size,  or  in 
batteries.  (4)  A  well  balanced  chick 
starter  and  growing  ration  should 
be  selected  at  the  outset  of  the 
season,  and  then  followed  con¬ 
tinuously  throughout  the  season.  (5) 
Scrupulous  attention  to  sanitation, 
daily,  is  essential  to  good  brooding. 
Water  and  feed  utensils  must  be 
kept  clean,  and  filled  at  all  times. 
Growing  chicks  need  much  food  and 
water,  in  order  to  make  rapid  and 
economical  growth. 

Range  Rearing 

The  bulk  of  our  pullet  crop  this 
year  will  be  range-reared,  that  is, 
grown  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
fields  or  pastures  where  Nature  may 
furnish  those  elements  which  seem 
so  essential  to  normal  and  natural 
development.  The  colony  house  or 
range  shelter  becomes  the  home  of 
the  growing  pullets  after  they  have 
been  weaned  from  heat  and  leave 
the  bi'ooders.  These  colony  houses 
must  protect  the  pullets  from  bad 
weather,  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
noonday  Summer  sun,  at  night,  etc. 
They  must  be  roomy,  airy,  clean, 
and  sanitary.  Growing  flock  units 
of  about  60  pullets  each  is  about 
right  for  optimum  results,  we  think. 
Plan  on  not  more  than  *300  growing 
pullets  per  acre  for  the  Summer 
Then  each  acre  of  range  should  be 
provided  with  about  five  colonies  of 
pullets,  these  scattered  about  on  the 
acre  so  that  no  part  of  the  area  is 
over-used,  to  become  bare  and  in¬ 
sanitary. 

The  optimum  poultry  range,  on 
any  farm,  must  provide  (1)  a  green 


Around  the  Mash  Hopper 

The  Government  has  asked  farm¬ 
ers  to  increase  poultry  production 
this  year.  Eggs  are  one  of  the  so- 
called  “protective”  foods.  Indications 
are  that  poultry  will  be  profitable. 

Here  are  a  few  points  we  all  need 
to  keep  in  mind.  Don’t  spend  your 
good  money  for  poor  chicks!  Have 
things  ready  when  the  chicks  arrive. 
Each  year  I  see  instances  around 
the  neighborhood  where  chicks 
arrive  and  then  there’s  a  great 
hustle  to  get  the  stove  set  up  and 
the  brooder  house  ready.  Be  a 
jump  ahead — for  the  sake  of  the 
chicks  that  you  expect  to  make  you 
mohey.  The  stove  should  be  going 
for  at  least  48  hours  before  the 
chicks  come. 

If  you  produce  fancy  eggs,  it  is 
cei’tainly  worth  while  to  see  if  you 
cannot  locate  a  market  that  will  give 
you  more  than  wholesale  prices. 
Here  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  the  trend  has 
been  noticeable.  This  area  has  many 
one-man  poultry  plants,  and  small, 
one-family  farms  have  a  flock  of 


crop,  such  as  alfalfa,  Ladino  clover 
(an  excellent  newcomer,  by  the 
way),  red  clover,  or  pasture  grass; 
(2)  some  shade  under  which  the 
growing  fowls  may  spread  them¬ 
selves  on  hot  Summer  days  and  find 
comfort  away  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  (3)  natural,  or  artificial  drain¬ 
age,  so  that  no  stagnant  pools  of 
surface  water  may  gather  to  cause 
trouble. 

It  is  well  to  grow  this  year’s 
pullets  on  new  ground,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  take  a  minimum  of  risks 
that  any  old  infectious  organisms 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  new 
flocks,  or  old  parasites  have  re¬ 
mained  over  on  the  ground  to  cause 
trouble  again  this  year.  Rotation  of 
crops  in  which  the  pullets  rotate 
with  the  other  crops  is  good 
management. 

Culling 

It  is  necessary  that  growers  of 
replacement  pullets  should  be  on 
the  alert  for  signs  of  weakness,  or 
sickness,  or  parasitic  infestation 
throughout  the  season.  Culling  is  a 
process  which  should  be  judiciously 
used  during  the  whole  season.  It 
should  be  practised  first  at  the  time 
the  chicks  are  removed  from  the 
incubators,  or  from  the  boxes  in 
which  they  were  delivered  from  the 
hatcheries.  Weak  chicks  are  never 
an  asset;  always  a  liability,  to  be 
discarded  at  first  appearance.  Put 
only  strong,  vigorous  chicks  beneath 
the  hovers.  Then  as  the  brooding 
period  progresses  watch  daily  for 
weaklings,  and  remove  them.  Then, 
on  the  range,  again  be  on  the  alert 
for  culls.  Do  not  furnish  expensive 
feed  for  poor  quality  individuals  at 
any  time  during  the  growing  season. 

Keep  Records  This  Year 

Every  cent  invested  in  replace¬ 
ment  stock  for  another  year  should 
be  made  to  count  for  something. 
Waste  must  be  trimmed  down  to 
a  minimum  in  this  year.  Records  are 
necessary  in  order  to  be  able  to 
know  in  the  Fall  whether  or  not 
the  costs  of  pullet  replacement  have 
been  75  cents  or  $1  or  more  or  less. 
Poultrymen  should  know  with  con¬ 
siderable  definiteness  next  Fall  just 
what  the  average  cost  of  each  re¬ 
placement  pullet  has  been.  In  order 
to  get  at  such  a  cost  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  a  memorandum  which 
will  include  (1)  the  actual  cost  of 
each  chick  put  in  each  brooder  lot, 
(2)  the  date  each  brooder  lot  was 
started,  (3)  the  mortality  suffered 
in  each  lot,  with  dates  of  all  losses 
(and  causes,  if  possible  to  obtain), 
(4)  amount,  kind,  and  cost  of  feed 
used  for  each  flock,  (5)  dates  and 
amounts  of  removals,  as  for  sale  as 
broilers,  or  thinning  out  to  other 
pens,  etc.,  (6)  labor  costs,  at  least 
roughly,  and  (7)  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  which  may  occur  through 
the  growing  period  and  which  will 
affect  ultimate  total  cost  of  re¬ 
placement  pullets.  Then,  of  course, 
with  such  outgo  statement  must  be 
a  memorandum  of  income  from 
sales  of  broilers.  Usually  it  is  wisest 
to  figure  the  broilers,  that  is  the 
surplus  males  of  each  flock,  as  fac¬ 
tors  in  determining  the  ultimate 
costs  of  the  pullets  matured.  Prob¬ 
ably  these  surplus  males  will  just 
about  pay  for  themselves,  and  not 
add  materially  to  the  real  cost  of 
the  sisters  raised  as  pullets. 

Know  next  Fall  what  it  has  cost 
to  rear  the  replacement  pullets! 


from  200  to  500  layers,  which  is  a 
major  source  of  the  income.  Road¬ 
side  stands  sell  a  good  deal;  some 
men  have  made  connections  with 
good  stores;  others  send  direct  to 
hotels  and  restaurants.  By  starting 
chicks  very  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
then  again  in  the  early  Summer,  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  pretty  steady 
production  the  year  round. 

Before  the  rush  of  the  season  gets 
under  way,  set  up  an  accurate 
bookkeeping  system  so  that  you 
will  know  exactly  how  you  stand. 
It  is  also  only  common  sense  to 
keep  farming  on  a  business  basis. 
One  should  be  able  to  know  how 
much  profit  per  hen  per  year  he  is 
making;  how  much  it  costs  to  raise 
a  pullet;  how  much  it  costs  to  feed 
a  layer  a  year.  Take  an  inventory  to 
see  how  you  stand  in  capital,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  stock.  Every  business 
man  does  this  at  least  once  a  year. 
Every  bit  of  equipment  represents 
money.  Unlesss  you  charge  yourself 
interest  on  your  money  and  a  rea¬ 
sonable  depreciation  you  cannot  get 
a  true  picture  of  how  you  stand. 

H.  s.  p. 


LIMEROLL.  because  it  controls 
calcium  intake,  helps  make  shell 
strength  and  texture  more  uniform, 
helps  overcome  seasonal  fluctuations 
in  egg  Quality. 

LIMEROLL  is  white,  attractive  to 
the  birds.  Tests  have  shown  that 
hens  quickly  learn  to  eat  just  the 
right  amount. 


Ask  Your  Dealer 
About  LIMEROLL. 

Invest  your  extra 
farm  profits  in 
Defense  Bonds  to 
meet  after-the-war 
problems. 

Be  sure  to  start 
your  chicks  on 


Roll  -  Crush  Chick 
Grit-insoluble,  hard 
granite.  LIME¬ 
ROLL  has  been 
developed  by  the 
makers  of  Boll- 
Crush  only  for 
growing  birds,  lay¬ 
ers,  breeders,  and 
turkeys. 


A  complete,  balanced  replacement  for 
grit  and  shell,  combining  insoluble 
granite  grit  with  calcium  carbonate. 

Months  of  research  have  shown  that 
your  birds  need  an  insoluble  grind¬ 
ing  agent,  plus  calcium  for  egg  shells, 
bone  building,  and  health.  LIME¬ 
ROLL  blends  Roll-Crush  insoluble 
granite  grit,  limestone  particles,  and 
calcium  flour  in  correct  balance — all 
in  one  easy-to-feed  supplement.  Will 
not  upset  mineral  balance  of  feed ; 
prevents  danger  of  overconsumption  of 
calcium  when  using  limestone  grit 
alone.  Now  your  birds  can  have 
proper  feed  grinding,  plus  controlled 
calcium  intake. 

There  is  no  waste  with  LIMEROLL. 
In  a  bag  of  oyster  shell,  you  have 
about  15%  off-size  particles  and  dust. 
Besides,  there  is  a  continual  loss  as 
the  birds  pick  at  the  shell  in  the 
hoppers;  much  useless  dust  remains. 
With  *  LIMEROLL,  every  granule 
is  used. 

Now,  when  labor  is  scarce,  you  will 
value  the  labor-saving  features  of 
LIMEROLL.  You  have  only  one 
supplement  to  buy,  store,  and  feed, 
instead  of  two. 


/A/C. 


WEST  FOR  D 

Dept.  11,  MASS. 
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Islps  Chicki  moke  Money  for  you. 

IRST,  ACTS  IN  DRINK  Against 

erms  and  bacteria  with  which  it 
omes  in  contact  there. 

ECONO,  ACTS  IN  CROP.  Ordinary 
Irinking  water  disinfectants  may 
mrify  drinking  water.  But  many 
;erms  are  picked  up  from  litter 
ind  droppings.  Germozone  acts  in 
:rop,  too. 

rHIRD,  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES.  Germozone  is  an 
jstringent  in  the  intestines,  of  course.  But  it  also 
sets  against  harmful  bacteria  there.  Of  value  in 
many  simple  crop,  digestive  and  bowel  disorders. 
4  oz.,  40c;  12  oz.,  75c;  economy  32  oz.,  ?1.50. 
At  your  Lee  Dealer  or  postpaid  from, 

SEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


niCKELMAN 

/> BROODER 

O'  In  eta!  HOUSES 


RAT  PROOF-FIRE  PROOF-BUILT  TO  ENDURE1 

Farmers  and  poultrymen  everywhere  using  Dickelman 
brooder  houses  report  amaxing  results.  Every  Dickel- 

In  a  DIOfFIMlN  man  is  actually  air-conditioned  for 

in  a  UlLAtimAN  A  health  ^  eomfort.  Ample  warmth 

You  Get  Perfect rf  —No  piling  — No  crowding  — 
_  JUL  No  dampness.  Write  today  for 
Sanitation  Free  Catalog. 


Toxite 

d%  ■  ■  Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding:  places.  Kills  red 

For  Colds  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similar 

0  ^  _  _  _  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat- 

bpraylUUU  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

NiiAkAN*  FOR  COLDS — Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
La  HICK  cKIS  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

^  Ask  your  dealer  or  WR1TK 

for  50c  *  tqxiteiaboratories.  box  14.  chestertown.  mo. 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


Jime  Crest 

C  ALC  ITEtcR  YSTALSil 

■>  toke  the  place  of  i 

SHELL  and  GRIT 

.  Write  Today 
Limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Box  126, 

Newton,  N.  X, 


vau  tiMsno  -  — —  ” 

isfactory,  and  best  brooder  ever 
made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 
and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 
Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 
to  follow.  Send  10c  for  plans, 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  264i>B  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


Brood  Chicks  Early 

For  big  poultry  profits.  Leam  successful  management 
methods  from  America's  leading  poultry  magazine. 
Five  years  $1.00.  one  year  25c.  Agents  Wanted. 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  C-75,  Mount  Morris,  III. 


Free  Poultry  Equipment 

CATALOG — 100  pages  describing,  illustrating  and  pric¬ 
ing  the  World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies — 
over  425  Items  —  Low  Prices  —  Easy  Payments. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  DopL  X-57,  OUINCY,  ILL. 


MEN  WANTED 

Leading  Farm  paper  in 
East  has  protected  terri¬ 
tory  open  in  New  England 
and  Pennsylvania  for  men 
with  car  to  do  subscription 
work.  Many  men  in  our- 
sales  force  have  been 
with  us  for  years,  and 
have  done  well.  All 
year  work,  good  earnings. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER/ 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  105 


Fruits  and  Foods 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  paU 
postpaid  90c;  10  lb.  pail  $1.70.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  raspberry  blend;  delici¬ 
ous:  5  lbs.  90c  third  zone;  fourth,  $1. 
JOSEPH  FEKEL,  Vineland,  N.  J, 

ROASTING  PIGS  for  sale.  Fancy  milk-fed 
suckling  pigs.  United  States  inspected. 
Fresh  killed  daily.  Weight .  from  11  to  14 
pounds.  All  cooled,  and  ice-packed  and 
will  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Send 
check  or  money-order  for  one  or _  more  at 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  each.  WALTER  LUX, 
44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

QUALITY  ORANGES,  tree  ripe,  $1.15  bu. 

basket,  F.O.B.  W.  D.  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Como,  Florida. 

HONEY  —  Choice  Honi-Spred  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  50c;  4  lb. 
can  80c  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 

WILD  RASPBERRY,  also  orange  blossom 
honey,  liquified,  finest  quality,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  2,  $2.25.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys,  $2 
carton.  Postpaid  third.  HARRY  MERRILL, 
Merrick  Road,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  best  clover  $4.80.  Buckwheat 
$4.20.  Mixed,  good  flavor  $4.20.  24  combs 
clover  $3.  Not  prepaid.  10  lbs.  clover  ex¬ 
tracted  or  chunk  comb  $1.60  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

GOAT  CHEESE  digests  easier.  Lb.  90c;  3 
lbs.  $2.50,  prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT 
FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  HULLESS  popcorn,  10  pounds  for 
$1,  postpaid.  SKINNER  POULTRY  FARM, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  90c;  10, 

$1.60.  Buckwheat,  5.  80c;  10,  $1.40  post¬ 
paid.  60  clover,  $4.80.  Buckwheat  $4.20  here; 
liquid.  HARRY  T.  GABLE,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED  dried  apples.  Try  some. 

Real  treat;  2  lbs.  60c;  4  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey,  5 
pounds  (liquid)  $1.10;  2  pails  $2.  Five 
pounds  (liquid  and  comb)  chunk  $lf25.  Five 
pounds  creamed  $1.25.  Postpaid.  Hot 

Biscuits,  Vermont  Honey.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

OLD  FASHIONED  butternut  meats  85c  lb.; 

2  lbs.  $1.65;  5  lbs.  $4.  Prepaid.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,,  Pa. 

SWEETENING?  Try  honey,  vastly  superior. 

Good  flavored  clover  and  Fall  flowers 
mixed,  $4.20  for  60  lbs.  Mild  buckwheat 
$4.20.  Ask  for  recipe  folder.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville, 
New  York. 

DELICIOUS  ORANGES  $2.85  bushel;  half 
$1.65.  Grapefruit  $2.35  bushel.  Express 
prepaid  Eastern  States.  J.  KIMBER’S 
ORANGE  GROVES,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid 
third  zone;  5  lbs.  $1.00.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  N.  J.  * 

PURE  PORK  sausage  made  on  farm.  Three 
pounds  $1.10  postpaid  third  zone.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 

CLOVER,  HONEY,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  1  5-lb.  pail  85c;  2  pails  $1.60. 
CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003  Northampton 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone. 

5  lb.  pail,  90c;  2  pails,  $1.75;  4,  $3.25. 
HUGH  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

SORGHUM  MOLASSES  from  Sand  Mountain 
Farm.  $1.35  per  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 
STONEWALL  JACKSON  SMITH,  Fabius, 
Alabama. 

OLD  FASHIONED  butternut  meats  90c  lb.; 

2  lbs.  $1.75;  5  lbs.  $4.  Delivered.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

HONEY — Choicest  White  Clover,  liquid,  60 
lbs.  $4.80;  buckwheat  $4  here.  10  clover 
postpaid  $1.60;  buckwheat  $1.40.  A.  J.  NOR¬ 
MAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey,  10 
lbs.  $1.75;  5  lbs.  $1.10  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D..  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  NICE  light  clover  honey,  postpaid 
into  third  zone:  2  lb.  can  60  cents;  4  lb. 
can  $1.  delivered,  third  zone.  Write  for 
wholesale  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  API¬ 
ARIES,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

FINE  HONEY  10  lb.  pail  within  3rd.  postal 
zone  $1.75  (clover)  buckwheat  $1.50.  All 
price  lists  and  former  offers  cancelled. 
Write  for  new  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 

HONEY-SPREAD,  delicious,  100%  pure 
honey,  spreads  like  butter:  clover  or 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1.  Nectar  brand 
honey,  clover  5  lbs.  85  cents;  two  for  $1.60. 
Buckwheat  or  Fall  flowers,  5  lbs.  80  cents 
or  two  for  $1.50  all  prepaid.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

YES  THOSE  delicious  Chesapeake  oysters 
just  “hit  the  spot.”  Best  selects  $2.75  gal. 
Medium  $2.40.  Counts  $2.90.  All  prepaid  two 
or  more  10  cts  gal.  less.  WM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 

CLOVER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $1.50  prepaid;  60 
lbs.  $4.20  here.  SPENCER  BAIRD, 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  on  farm,  between 
Ithaca  and  Watkins  Glen.  All  conveni¬ 
ences.  Write,  MRS.  CLARK  BREED, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Children  to  board,  up  to  12 
years  old.  For  particulars,  write  MRS. 
ALBERT  BEAVAN,  R.  D.  2,  Susquehanna, 
Pa. 


BOARD  AND  room  desired  by  elderly 
gentleman,  Protestant,  American-German 
descent,  with-  small  family;  modem  farm 
or  village.  State  particulars  and  monthly 
rates  which  must  be  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  long  established, 
care  aged,  bedridden;  registered  nurse. 
GRAND  VIEW  SANITORIUM,  Clinton 
Heights,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  $8  a  week.  MRS. 
NELSON  DOW,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  excellent  nurs¬ 
ing;  board,  room,  for  elderly  people.  Good 
location;  reasonable  rates.  Telephone  22. 
D.  C.  SCHROEDER,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Wards  Culti-Mower  tractor  with 
attachments.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


WANTED  — -  Apple  wood  in  log  form.  Mini¬ 
mum  size,  13  in.  by  3ft.;  green  only. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES*.  Box  119,  R.  1,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 

_ • 

WANTED — Used  power  sprayer  on  a  wheel¬ 
barrow.  KURT  LESCH,  Goffle  Hill  Road, 
Midland  Park,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Three,  3,500  capacity  Newtown 
incubators  $50  each.  MILLER’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  Myerstown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  20  colonies  of  bees.  Place 
where  I  can  keep  them.  60  to  100  miles 
from  New  York.  HENRY  KROGER,  3661 
Eden  Terrace,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Old  license  plates  and  auto¬ 
mobile  magazines.  Must  be  cheap. 
ANTHONY  SHUPIENUS,  Newport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Buckeye  No.  31  incubator, 
capacity  2,770  eggs;  price  $175.  E. 
WEGMANN,  Wyandanch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Kohler  Electric  plant,  2,000 
watts,  110  volts,  automatic  and  complete 
in  all  details;  like  new.  ADVERTISER 
3020,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


70  QUILTS  $4-$30.  Crib  quilts,  rugs,  aprons, 
quilting  done,  goosefeather  pillows.  De¬ 
licious  canned  chicken,  pint  50  cts;  12  $4.50. 
Circular.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Tractor  side-delivery  rake;  also 
15-30  tractor  or  one  with  equivalent 
power.  JOHN  PERESTAM,  Yardley,  Penna. 


WANTED  —  Lime  spreader  and  manure 
spreader,  seed  drill,  one  horse  (corn 
planter)  and  wagon.  F.  BECK,  Forsterstown 
Road,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Complete  battery  broiler  equip¬ 
ment.  Any  good  make.  Must  be  in  A-l 
condition.  Starters.  Finishers  T.  O.  ELTON- 
HEAD,  Room  618.  551  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

WANTED— Used  Rototiller,  5-10  H.P.  State 
condition.  J.  N.  NICK,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  One  20  in.  Buhr  stone  feed  mill; 

one  corn  and  cob  crusher;  one  elevator, 
shafting  and  pulleys  complete  with  belting 
for  same;  one  6  H.P.  gasoline  engine  which 
runs  on  kerosene  after  starting.  JOHN  A. 
BARNES,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Doctoring  Poultry 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  heavy  hens 
and  some  of  them  have  a  watery  sort 
of  diarrhea.  A  neighbor  has  told 
me  to  add  a  few  drops  of  turpentine 
to  the  water  for  drinking. 

Pennsylvania  r.  e.  g. 

Turpentine  can  be  administered 
also  by  using  three  to  five  drops 
mixed  in  bread  crumbs,  and  given 
as  a  pill  to  each  bird.  This  is  used 
considerably  in  the  middle-west  for 
treating  turkeys. 

However,  it  would  be  advisable,  if 
possible,  to  find  out  what  is  causing 
your  birds  to  have  diarrhea  and 
treat  for  that  specific  trouble.  I 
would  be  suspicious  of  worms. 

I  would  select  one  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  have  a  Sunday  dinner.  Then 
when  you  kill  the  bird  you  can 
examine  the  digestive  tract  and  look 
for  worms.  You  will  seldom  ever 
find  worms  in  a  thin  or  sick  bird — 
they  leave  before  that.  T.  b.  c. 


Price  for  Pasture 

Will  you  give  me  some  idea  as 
to  the  proper  charge  to  make  for 
pasturing  cows  and  heifers.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  wants  to  utilize  my 
pastures,  and  neither  of  us  have  any 
idea  as  to  what  would  be  a  fair 
charge  to  make  per  cow  per  month. 

New  York  s.  m.  b. 

Pasturing  prices  are  exceedingly 
variable  depending  on  price,  kind 
and  quality  of  the  land  and 
pasture.  General  average  prices 
were  from  one  to  two  dollars  per 
month  per  cow,  during  the  past 
Summer.  It  would  seem  that  for  the 
coming  Summer  on  good  pasture  a 
fair  price  might  be  one  dollar  per 
head  per  month  for  heifers  and  two 
dollars  per  cow  per  month,  r.  w.  d. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Jan.  20,  1942 


Jumbo  . 

.$0,451/2  @  $0.41  y2 

Large  . 

.  .44  @ 

..373/4 

Medium  . 

.  .39  @ 

.37 

Pullet  . 

.  .351/2  @ 

.35 

Pewee  . 

.  .331/2  @ 

.331/2 

Brown  Eggs: 

Jumbo  . 

.  .421/2  @ 

.381/2 

Large  . 

.  .411/2  @ 

.36 

Medium  . 

.  .36  y2  @ 

.34i/2 

Pullet  . 

.  .33  y2  @ 

.31 

Pewee . 

.  .33  @ 

.33 

Total  cases  sold, 

359. 

« 

Butler,  Pa. 

White  Eggs — Prices  Jan.  20, 

1942. 

Fancy  Large . 

.$0,391/2  @ 

.36 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.  .35  @ 

33 

Extra  Large  . 

-  .373/4  @ 

.351/2 

Extra  Medium  . . 

.  .331/2  @ 

.33 

Standard  Large  . 

.  .351/2  @ 

.34 

Standard  Medium 

.  .33  @ 

.313/4 

Producers  Large  . 

.  .36  @ 

.33  y4 

Producers  Medium 

.  .33  @ 

.313/4 

Pullets — Select  . . 

.  .343,4  @ 

.30  y2 

Pullets  . 

•  .331/2  @ 

.281/4 

Pewees . 

.  .271/4  @ 

.221/2 

Checks  . 

.  .291/2  @ 

.281/2 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Large . 

.  .38  @ 

.34 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.  .  .333/4  @ 

•321/2 

Extra  Large  . 

.  .341/2  @ 

.34 

Extra  Medium  . . . 

.  .331/2  @ 

.32  y2 

Standard  Large  . 

.  .331/2  @ 

.331/2 

Standard  Medium 

.  .32  y4  @ 

.32  y4 

Producers  Large  . 

.  .34  @ 

.33  y4 

Producers  Medium 

.  .311/4  @ 

.311/2 

Pullets  . 

.  .313/4  @ 

.301/4 

Total  cases  sold 

1,161. 

Flemington,  N.  J. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Jan  20, 

1942. 

Fancy  Extra  .... 

.  .40  @ 

.451/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.  .37  y4  @ 

.401/4 

Grade  A  Extra  .  . 

.  .  .  .38  @ 

.43  y4 

Grade  A  Medium. 

.  .361/4  @ 

.40 

Pullets  . 

.  .323/4  @ 

.38 

Pee  Wees . 

•  —  @ 

•3iy4 

Brown  Eggs — Prices,  Jan.  20, 

1942. 

Fancy  Extra . 

...  .36  @ 

.38  y2 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.  .3414  @ 

.35  y4 

Grade  A  Extra  . . 

.  .35  @ 

.371/2 

Grade  A  Medium. 

.  .333/4  @ 

.35 

Pullets  . 

.  .33  @ 

.34 

Pee  Wees  . 

.  —  @ 

.33 

Total  cases  sold, 

1,774. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 


White  Eggs — Prices,  Jan.  22, 

1942. 

Fancy  Extra  . 

.38  @ 

.42  y4 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.37  @ 

.39  y2 

Grade  A  Extra  .... 

.37  @ 

.43 

Grade  A  Medium . . 

.37  @ 

381/a 

Grade  B  Extra  . . . 

.36  @ 

.371/2 

Tinted  Extras  .... 

.37  @ 

.38y4 

Jumbo  . 

.401/2  @ 

•561/2 

Pullets  . 

.331/4  @ 

.353/4 

Brown  Eggs: 

Grade  A  Extra  .... 

.36  @ 

.381/4 

Grade  A  Medium . . 

.35  @ 

■37y4 

Pullets  . 

.321/2  @ 

.341/2 

Total  cases  sold, 

1,051. 

Poultry: 

Leg  Fowl  . . 

.$0.13  @ 

.19 

Red  Fowl  . 

.18  @ 

.231/4 

Rock  Fowl . 

.211/4  @ 

.24 

Red  &  Rock  Broil.  . 

.22  @ 

.24 

Red  &  Rock  Pullets . 

.221/2  @ 

.27  y4 

Leg  Roaster  . 

.14y2  @ 

.171/2 

Red  Roaster  . 

.201/4  @ 

.241/4 

Rock  Roaster  .... 

.213/4  @ 

.25  y4 

Leg  Stags  . 

.14  @ 

.211/2 

Rock  Stags  . 

—  @ 

.191/2 

Hen  Turkey  . 

.25  @ 

.28 

Tom  Turkey . 

—  @ 

.23 

Rock  Capons  . 

.241/2  @ 

.28 

Red  &  R’k  Springer 

.20  y4  @ 

.25 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Fancy,  Large  . 

.403/4  @ 

.35y2 

Fancy,  Medium  . . 

.373/4  @ 

.341/2 

Extras,  Large  .... 

.391/4  @ 

.351/2 

Extras,  Medium  . . 

.351/2  @ 

.341/2 

Standard,  Large  . . 

.363/4  @ 

.323/4 

Standard,  Medium . 

.341/2  @ 

.331/2 

Prod..  Large  . 

.35  @ 

.33 

Prod.,  Medium  .... 

.341/2  @ 

.331/4 

Pullets  . ' . 

.34  y2  @ 

.31 

Pee  Wees  . 

.31  @ 

.301/4 

Jumbos  . 

.561/2  @ 

.50 

Crax  . 

.31  @ 

.29 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy,  Large . 

.35  y4  @ 

.341/2 

Fancy,  Medium  . . 

.35  @ 

.331/2 

Extras,  Large  .... 

.351/2  @ 

.341/2 

Extras,  Medium  . . 

.341/4  @ 

.331/2 

Pullets  . 

.331/2  @ 

.311/4 

Pee  Wees  . 

.303/4  @ 

.293/4 

Jumbos  . 

.59  @ 

.59 

Cases  sold,  717. 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Re¬ 


port  for  week  ending  Jan.  20,  1942. 

Ten  high  pens  to  date:  Eggs 

SCWL — Kauder’s  Ped.  Legh’rns  1146 
SCWL — Babcock’s  Hatchery...  1262 

SCWL — J.  A.  Hanson  .  1147 

SCWL— Babcock’s  Hatchery  . .  1205 
SCWL— Burr’s  Poultry  Farm..  1184 

RIR — Crooks  Farm .  1137 

SCWL — Booth  Farms  &  Hatchy.  1153 
SCWL — Booth  Farms  &  Hatchy  1180 

RIR — E.  B.  Parmenter .  1113 

SCWL — Wm.  C.  Roberts .  1153 

Ten  high  pens  for  the  week: 

RIR — Crooks  Farm . . .  83 

BPR — Mark  &  Neal  Witmer. ...  82 

SCWL — J.  A.  Hanson .  78 


SCWL — Booth  Farms  &  Hatch’y  78 
SCWL — Babcock’s  Hatchery  .  .  79 
BPR — Dryden  Poultry  Farm..  81 
SCWL — Foreman  Poultry  Farm  84 
SCWL — George  M.  Anthony.  . .  77 

SCWL — Booth  Farms  &  Hatch’y  77 
BPR — David  T.  Cohen .  77 


Storrs  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Report  to  Jan.  20. 
Five  highest  pens  in  each  breed: 


.  Barred  Rocks  Eggs 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm  . 1,167 

Robert  C.  Cobb  .  938 

Harco  Poultry  Farm  .  913 

Fuzzydele  Farms  . 904 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm . 1,059 

Albert  C.  Lawton  .  908 

Imperial  Breeding  Farms .  887 

John  Spangenberg  .  864 

Carter-Dunham  Pedigree .  821 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

C.  C.  Hersey  . 1,274 

Thomas  H.  Mettler  . . 1,257 

J.  J.  Warren  . 1,228 

Ford’s  Riverbank  Farms . 1,216 

Robert  C.  Cobb  . 1,213 

New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Bdg.  Farm  . 1,196 

George  A.  Pearce  . 1,194 

James  H.  Harne . 1,153 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell . 1,094 

Hubbard  Farms  . 1,084 

White  Leghorn 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  . 1,258 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  . 1,244 

Kauder’s  Red  Leghorns  . 1,220 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  . 1,197 

Guy  A.  Leader  . 1,180 

Ten  high  pens  for  the  week: 

White  Leghorns 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns ....  82 
Holser’s  Valley  Farm  . 77 

New  Hampshires 

George  A.  Pearce  . 83 

Joachim  Bdg.  Farm  . 73 

Forest  Hill  Poultry  Farm  . 74 

Clarence  E.  Colby . 71 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 85 

Robert  C.  Cobb  . 78 

C.  C.  Hersey . 78 

Ford’s JEtiverbank  Farm . 78 
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BABCOCKS 


Healthy 
Chicks 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  f. 

R.l.  REDS.  BARRED  I 
ROCKS,  BARRED 
CROSS,  RED  ROCK 
CROSS 

100%  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.)  CLEAN 
(At  least  2  clean  tests  on  every  flock) 

MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

Lively  Chicks:  When  your  Babcock  Healthy  Chicks 
arrive  they  hop  right  out  ot  the  boxes.  They're  big, 
have  long  down,  deeply  pigmented,  closely  sorted. 
You  will  enjoy  raising  them.  Average  Babcock  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn’t  lose  the  extras  we  include.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  to  30  days  or  your  money  back. 

Range  Livability:  Bred  to  stand  the  gaff.  Bange 
mortality  is  very  low  because  of  our  rigid  breeder 
selection,  progeny  testing  and  sib-testing. 

“Best  Layers  We  Ever  Had”:  That’s  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  say.  Read  their  letters  in  our  catalog.  Eggs 
are  large,  well  shaped,  strong -shelled  and  proper 
color.  We  are  fussy  on  this. 

Reproducers  of  America’s  Finest  Strains:  Dryden, 
Kimber,  Seidel  Leghorns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds, 
Cohen.  Dryden  and  Lake  Winthrop  Barred  Rocks. 
We  are  doing  a  very  complete  pedigree  breeding  job. 
Have  13  pens  entered  in  leading  egg  laying  tests. 

Babeoek’s  32-Page  Free  Catalog:  is  one  of  the 

finest,  contains  some  of  the  best  poultry  pictures 
ever  taken.  Instructive  and  interesting— gives  cus¬ 
tomers'  results.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road 
Ithaca,  -  New  York 


fat,  Tfrfteu  Cfecl 

VIM-VIGQR-VITAIITY] 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

1.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $'0.00  5  s'nn  *300 

Large  Type  S.  C  Wh l  Leghorns  ...  9-00  6.00  3.00 

Lad-^kmcro^ks:.^.. 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)....  13.00  17.00  10.00 


9.00 


AlT 'Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  Sexing  Guar.  93% 
accurate.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  PR^:  cat. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  B,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^KPyoI^van^Iabgeb  profits  ? 

Then  send  a  post  card  today  for  FREE  16  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  describing  our  Stock  and  Hatchery- 
Breeders  Bloodtested  and  Culled — carefully  selected  for 
heavy  weight  and  high  producing  flock  averages.  VVhy 
he  satisfied  with  inferior  chicks — get  quality  stock  at 
no  extra  wit,  bred  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 

extra  HATCHERY 

Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II.  McAlisterville.  P*. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  H  O  P 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Bocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 

[Booklet  Free.  _ _ _ 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


BELLS  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
&  BARRED  ROCK  CHICKS 

are  Certified  and  pullorum  clean.  Tills  will  insure 
chicks  that  live  and  pullets  that  lay.  Send  for 
circular  giving  Pennsylvania  R.  O.  P.  records. 

BELL  POULTRY  FARM 

Route  4,  Clarksville,  Pennsylvania 


get  your  chicks 

From  a  healthy,  heavy  laying  strain  of  Reds 
that  have  made  us  a  profit  on  market  eggs  each 
of  the  past  ten  years. 

One  Grade— One  Price  $12.00  Per  Hundred. 

WINDROCKS  FARM 

Holliston  -  Massachusetts 


.S.  APPROVED  CHICKS  PTESTE1»M 
200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhausers  Royal 
flings.  Leghorns,  Rocks.  New  Hamps. 
cds  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
,gs '  24  to  30  oz.  Free  ^literature. 

How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks  .  Call  at 
leuhauser  Chick  Hatchery.  Batavia, 
ew  York,  or  write —  _ - 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

OX  N,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain,  males 
with  records  from  250  to  300. 

Higher  flock  averages  assured. 

MINORCA-tEGHORN  CROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds. 

Just  the  right  cross  for  egg 
farmers.  Wing  feather  sexed, 
sex  guarantee.  Fosteard 

brings  32nd  Annual  Catalog.  — ■  ■■  ■■■■  ■ 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Four  to  five  weeks  old.  30c  a  piece,  COCKERELS, 
•same  age,  10c  each.  First  deliveries  by  the  middle 
of  April.  10%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Shipments 
are  made  by  express  collect. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Livability  guaranteed.  Bar¬ 
red  or  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires.  Rock-Red  Cross 
$9.-100;  Cornish-Red  Cross  $10.-100;  Heavy  Mixed 
$8.-100;  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Sexing  Chicks 

Sexing  of  chicks  is  now  definitely 
a  part  of  the  progressive  poultry- 
man’s  business.  By  its  aid  substantial 
economies  are  effected  that  are  im¬ 
portant  in  these  days  of  narrow  mar¬ 
gins.  Early  separation  of  the  sexes 
simplifies  the  broiler  producer’s  op¬ 
erations,  thus  lowering  costs.  Egg 
producers  using  the  entire  growing 
facilities  of  their  plants  for  pullet 
production  find  capital  and  labor 
both  more  effective.  The  days  when 
the  males  of  flocks  raised  for  pullets 
for  egg-production  could  be  profit¬ 
ably  disposed  of  are  about  over.  Mass 
production  methods  in  broiler  plants 
have  so  reduced  labor  costs  that 
casual  broiler  production  is  no 
longer  economically  feasible.  Large 
numbers  of  young  males  on  egg 
farms  were  always  a  nuisance.  They 
fouled  land  which  now  may  be  used 
for  growing  the  pullets,  and  caused 
other  annoyance  and  loss.  Egg  pro¬ 
ducers  are  well  rid  of  them.  Even 
breeder  plants  are  finding  chick 
sexing  an  aid  to  efficiency. 

The  difficulties  of  chick  sexing 
have  been  unduly  emphasized  by 
people  interested  in  restricting  the 
number  of  persons  skilled  in  the 
craft.  It  has  been  asserted  that  only 
persons  of  peculiar  genius,  trained 
by  the  discoverer  or  his  immediate 
disciples,  could  acquire  the  knack. 
If  substantiated,  such  a  statement 
would  indicate  that  the  originator 
was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  clay, 
indeed.  That  has  never  been  done. 
What  has  been  done  is  that  here  and 
there  a  poultryman  or  woman  has 
managed  to  become  self-taught  in 
the  baby  chick  sexing  craft. 

In  1925,  Dr.  Kiyoshi  Masui  re¬ 
ported  the  discovery  of  a  male  copu- 
latory  organ  in  the  barnyard  fowl. 
The  slow  spread  of  sexing  has  been 
due  more  to  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  experts  to  instruct  than  to  diffi¬ 
culty  in  acquiring  skill.  It  is  difficult, 
but  not  unduly  so  for  people  with 
keen  eyesight,  good  discrimination 
and  delicate  tactile  response.  Over¬ 
rapid  handling  by  professional  sex- 
ers,  proud  of  their  speed  or  urged  on 
unduly  by  employers,  is  responsible 
for  roughness  that  results,  later,  in 
many  unexplained  deaths.  This 
should  cease  when  the  supply  of 
sexers  equals  the  demand  for  their 
services.  The  fact  that  a  few  people 
have  taught  themselves  chick  sexing 
suggests  that  many  more  would  be 
successful  if  they  tried  to  acquire 
the  skill. 

Considerable  practice  is  necessary 
before  a  reasonable  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  in  sexing  can  be  attained.  As 
sex  detection  is  easiest  about  twelve 
hours  after  a  chick  is  hatched,  it  is 
necessary  for  practical  reasons  to 
own  and  operate  one  or  more  in¬ 
cubators  when  attempting  to  learn 
the  craft.  This  is  schooling  that  can 
be  made  to  pay  its  way  as  it  goes. 

If  a  person  is  naturally  well  suited 
for  chick  sexing,  a  reasonable  accu¬ 
racy  should  be  attained  after  from 
three  to  five  thousand  chicks  have 
been  sexed.  100%  accuracy  is  mot 
attainable,  but  90%  is  well  within 
the  possibilities  and  is  all  that  is 
expected  of  professionals.  If  sexing 
is  to  become  one’s  trade,  speed  will 
soon  follow  accuracy,  once  employ¬ 
ment  is  obtained.  It  should  never 
be  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  gentle 
handling.  200  birds  an  hour  is  fast 
enough  for  most  people. 

A  learner  should  first  examine 
dead  chicks.  A  careful  inspection  of 
the  cloacal  opening  will  reveal  sev¬ 
eral  folds  of  mucus  membranes.  In 
the  female  these  folds  appear  less 
complicated  than  in  the  male.  The 
innermost  folds  appear  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  eye  to  form  a  V  pointing 
downwards  and  towards  the  abdo¬ 
men.  In  the  male  this  V  is  not  so 
apparent,  but  at  the  center  of  the 
innermost  fold  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  cloaca  a  small  protuberance  may 
be  detected.  It  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  tiny  bubble  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  one. 

Detailed  records  with  paper  and 
pencil  should  be  kept.  It  is  conven¬ 
ient  to  work  with  batches  of  twenty 
chicks.  Work  must  be  persistent  and 
continuously  careful.  Normally,  the 
work  will  show  some  improvement 
in  discrimination  of  sex  in  the  later 
batches  taken  from  a  hatch. 

Where  skilled  personal  instruction, 
that  is,  instruction  with  chicks  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  teacher, 
is  available,  it  is  probably  worth  all 
it  costs.  But  elaborate  illustrated 
treatises  are  only  of  academic  value. 

c. 


ALL  BREEDERS  are  U.  S.  APPROVED 

Authorized  State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder,  male  and 
female  has  been  officially  bloodtested  for  Pullorum  Disease 
(B.W.D.)  and  every  chick  qualifies  as  U.  S.  Approved.  Sunny- 
brook  chicks  are  bred  to  live.  Good  health,  constitutional 
vigor  and  stamina  are  in  their  blood. 


hatches  every 

WEEK  IH  THE  YEAR 

This  Is  t  modern  up-to- 
date  hatching  and  breed¬ 
ing  farm.  Sunnybrook 
Chicks  are  available  every 
week  in  the  year. 

SEXED  PULLETS 
OR  COCKERELS 

We  ean  supply  you  »Wi 
either  sexed  day-old  pullets 
or  males  In  all  br*eds:  Jf 
per  cent  aeeuraey  guaranteed. 


Order  NOW  for  Extra  Profits 

Your  country  needs  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Help  its  wartime  effort  by  increasing  your  flock 
efficiency.  You  can  do  it  with  Sunnybrook  U.  S. 
Approved  Chicks — bred  for  early  maturity ;  rapid  even 
growth;  fast  uniform  feathering;  big  egg  size  and 
heavy  winter  production.  Wonderful  opportunity  now 
for  extra  profits,  but  delays  will  be  serious — so  order 
U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  from  Sunnybrook  today.  We 
have  heavy  breeds,  light  breeds,  crossbreeds,  sexed 
and  started  chicks.  Send  today  for  our  big  new  catalog. 

All  Whit#  Rocks— Barred  Rocks — 'Whits  Leghorns — New 

Hampshires — R.  1.  Reds — White* Wyandottes — Rock-Red 
BREEDS  Crossbreds — Red-Rock  Crossbreds — Started  Chicks. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


GET 

MORE 


i 
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^  PENNSYLVANIA  < 
l  DEPARTMENT  <4 j 
\  AGRICULTURE  ' 


MONEY  m™R,0.P.c«S 

from 

PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS 


YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  Fast. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  R.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here’s  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams’  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200-321  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200-338  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS 

225-322  egg  background 


BARRED  ROCKS 

200-299  egg  background 

R.  I.  REDS 

204-297  egg  background 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 

200-298  egg  background 


Low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra- Profit  Breeding 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires.  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 
95%  accurate. 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit¬ 
making  broiler  cross. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery, 


r*n  IT*  r*  Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 
r  A  r.f*  Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

_  Many  reports  from  customers  — 1942 

CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 

Inc.t  Box  R.  Lewistown.  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED-OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHiCKSj]1 


Largest 
State 
SuoervUed 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


32  years  Breeding  experience.  We  hare  been  satisfying  a  steady  growing 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

_  1942  CATALOG  FREE. 

PULLETS  95%  GUARANTEED— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  STR.— 100 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  $9.00 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns .  10.00 

Red-Faced  Black  Spanish  Mfhorcas .  10.00 

Parred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds .  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Red-Rock  Cross .  11.00 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B.  Leister.  Prop.,  BOX  49. 


PLTS.— 100 
$16.00 
18.00 
17.00 
12.00 
14.00 


CKLS. — 10O 
$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 


MCALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


FREE 


-NEW  BOOK  ON 
TURKEY  RAISING 


H^’renowraTstnflrturtey^rwan^l 
to  get  started  in  this  big  profit 
business  write  for  “Making  Money 
.With  Turkeys.”  Written  by  Mrs.  I. 
—  C.  Goodson.  it  tells  how  to  start, 

,  gives  valuable  advice  on  care, 
’feeding  and  marketing.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  R.O.P.  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  program.  Buy 
.  -  Ridgehaven  genuine  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  Poults  tor  extra 
livability,  faster  growth,  better  meat 
quality  and  greater  profits.  A  post 

d  brings  free  book  and  turkey  poult  prices  No  obligation. 

rite,  Ridgehaven  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Chocorua,  N,  H, 


EWING’S  LARGE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 
CHICKS— Straight  run  or  sexed — from  our  Hardy 
old  hen  breeders  are  husky  and  easy  to  raise.  Third 
of  a  century  experience. 

R.  T.  EWING  fc  SON.  ATLANTIC,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Importers  and  Breeders. 


SHELLENBERGER'S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chieks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  the  best  we  have 
ever  produced.  Strong,  early  maturing,  broad  breasted 
pullorum  free.  _ 

C.  H.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
Jefferson  County,  -  LaFargeviUe,  New  York 


HELM’S  Egg-Line  CHICKS  I 

won  .both  firsts.  National  Chick  Contest.  200-328 
egg  R.  0.  P.  sires.  U.  S.  Approved,  pullorum 
tested.  World  Egg  Contest  record  Brown  Leghorns;  ■ 
290  eggs;  317  points.  Farmer  prices.  FREE  catalog.  ■ 
ILLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis,  III.  ■ 


do-it-with  44 

Royal  squabs  UP,  UP  in  city  mar-  -f ^ 

kets.  Supply  low.  Why  breed  for  less  profit  trade 
when  this  LUXURY  poultry  (raised  in  25  days)  is  in 
active  demand?  FREE  BOOK  has  personal,  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  It’s  helpful.  Write  for 
it  today.  RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St.,  MELROSE.  MASS. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

- THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT - 

Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
Folders  giving  full  details  of  our  Flocks. 
We  ship  C.O.D.  and  Pay  the  postages 
100%  live  delivery. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MONEY  IN  GUINEAS!  Send  for  Folder  and  Bargain 

list  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE,  NEW  YORK 
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Sec.  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has 
asked  YOU  poultrymen  to  pro¬ 
duce  324,000,000  dozen,  eggs  more 
than  last  year.  Do  your  part 
and  get  your  share  of  this  in¬ 
creased  market  with  HALL’S 
Early  Hatched  CHICKS. 
Agricultural  College  statistics 
show  that  early  hatched  chicks 
are  51%  to  78%  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  than  other  chicks. 

HALL’S  Early  Hatched  CHICKS 

•  Live  Better  —  Feather  Out 
Better. 

•  Lay  Earlier. 

•  Lay  More  Eggs  When  Prices 
are  High: 

•  Make  the  Most  Rapid  Gain 
in  Weight. 

•  Bring  Higher  Broiler  Prices. 

•  Are  Less  Subject  to  Set¬ 
backs. 

Don’t  be  confused  by  the  great 
amount  of  questionable  Chick 
advertising  and  by  wild,  extrava¬ 
gant  claims.  For  your  own  pro¬ 
tection  get  the  facts,  consult  men 
who  know  —  and  don’t  buy  on 
promises.  Our  catalog  is  in¬ 
formative  and  gives  you  the 
facts  about  our  hatchery.  It  is 
conservative  and  honest.  It  will 
help  you  to  decide  wisely  — 
please  send  for  it. 

We  hatch  chicks  of 
6  Purebreeds  and  4 
Hallcrosses  —  all  from 
Pullorum  Free  Stock, 
shipped  prepaid  and 
Guaranteed  100%  Live 
Delivery. 

WELL  BRED  /km*  WELL  BREEDERS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 


BOX  tO,  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — • 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


■Wayside  Farm - 


BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I. 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 

cha.cksy  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  sand  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM.  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2.  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


Our  12,000 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
assure  you  of  maximun  profits. 
OLD  HEN  MATINGS:  Our  4,000 
Ola  hen  breeders  produce  highest  quality 
Chicks  —  Reds  —  Rocks  —  Sex-Links.  Valuable 
Calendar  FREE. 

Chester  Pilch,  Box  40,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


I  Ur  SEXED  PULLETS^k%  1 

m  K.  O.  P.  SIRED  1 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires  ■■■ 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
| HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS| 

Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  LIBERTY,  HEW  YORK 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeder  Charter  Member  since 
1926.  Please  write  for  our  1942  Price  List 
describing  our  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Seated  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
RL  4.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Standards  for  Squab  Pro¬ 
duction 

Just  what  can  be  expected  in  the 
line  of  squab  production  from  a 
flock  of  commercial  squab  producing 
pigeons?  How  is  the  production  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  year?  What 
effect  does  the  age  of  the  pigeons 
have  upon  their  ability  to  produce 
squabs?  How  much  of  a  margin  is 
left  for  the  owner  after  feed  bills 
are  paid?  These  very  practical  prob¬ 
lems  are  being  raised  constantly  by 
pigeon  breeders  interested  in  squab 
production,  and  in  an  effort  to  answer 
them  a  careful  study  has  been  made 
of  the  records  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Pigeon  Breeding  Test  at  Mill¬ 
ville,  N.  J. 

Considering  first  the  distribution 
of  squab  production  and  prices 
throughout  the  year,  the  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  squabs 
actually  marketed  each  month  at  the 
Breeding  Test  during  1940,  based 
upon  100  breeding  pairs  of  pigeons 
at  the  start  of  the  year,  and  the 
price  received  per  pound  of  squab, 
dressed  weight. 


profit  and  it  should  be  the  goal  of 
flock  owners. 

With  somewhat  of  a  standard  es¬ 
tablished  for  squab  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  a  yearly  basis,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  this  continuing  for  several 
years  from  the  same  stock  presents 
an  interesting  aspect  of  the  business. 
While  the  number  of  pairs  that  have 
been  kept  for  more  than  one  year 
is  not  large,  the  records  indicate  that 
production,  on  the  average,  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  for  the  first 
three  years  when  the  peak  is  reached, 
with  a  decline  in  the  fourth  year. 
Actually,  the  production  of  the  fourth 
year  has  approximated  that  of  the 
first  year  and  was  still  profitable. 
No  records  are  available  for  birds 
beyond  that  age  at  the  present  time, 
although  some  pairs  at  the  Pigeon 
Test  are  now  entering  their  fifth 
year.  This  ability  of  pigeons  to  func¬ 
tion  as  economic  units  for  several 
years  is  the  explanation  of  why  the 
production  of  squabs  can  be  made  a 
successful  commercial  enterprise. 
After  good  young  matings  have  been 
located  the  owner  can  expect  them 
to  continue  their  work  for  at  least 


Table  1:  Number  of  squabs  marketed  monthly  from  100  pairs  of  mated 
pigeons  and  selling  price  of  squabs  per  pound  (1940).. 


Price 


Month 

Squabs 

Marketed 

Far 

Lb. 

Jan. 

70 

(cents ) 

45.3 

Feb. 

47  * 

44.0 

Mar. 

110 

40.0 

Apr. 

71 

35.2 

May 

120 

33.1 

Juno 

91 

30.5 

The  distribution  noted  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  in  showing  that  the 
peak  months  are  from  May  to  Octo¬ 
ber,  inclusive,  with  production  fairly 
uniform  during  July,  August,  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October.  The  peak  sea¬ 
son  of  squab  production  comes  some¬ 
what  later  in  the  year  than  that  of 
egg  production  in  chickens,  but  this 
is  what  should  be  expected  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  pigeon  eggs  from  which 
the  squabs  were  marketed  were  laid 
six  weeks  before  the  squabs  reached 
market  age.  Allowing  for  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  time  brings  the  peak  of  egg 
production  of  pigeons  at  almost  the 
identical  season  of  the  peak  egg 
production  of  chickens.  This  fact 
may  prove  of  value  in  working  out 
management  practices  aiming  to 
shift  the  season  of  squab  production, 
such  as  hss  been  done  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  fowls  for  egg  production. 
A  shift  in  squab  production  would 
be  advantageous  from  the  viewpoint 
of  realizing  a  greater  return  because 
prices  are  higher  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  when  squabs  are  scarcer 
than  they  are  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  (see  Table  1).  During  1940  the 
greatest  difference  in  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  per  pound  between  any  two 
months  was  18.1  cents,  the  squabs 
being  lowest  in  price  in  August  when 
the  returns  were  27.2  cents  per 

pound,  and  highest  in  January  when 
the  returns  were  45.3  cents  per 

pound.  Shifting  production-  to  the 
months  of  highest  squab  prices,  even 
to  a  slight  extent,  would  materially 
increase  the  returns,  but  procedures 
aimed  to  accomplish  this  have  not 
been  developed.  For  the  present 
the  standard  of  production  shown  in 
Table  1  can  serve  only  as  a  yardstick 
upon  which  a  pigeon  breeder  can 
measure  his  own  flock  records.  The 
annual  production  of  1,145  squabs 
from  100  pairs  of  mated  pigeons  is 
high  enough  for  the  realization  of  a 


Month 

Squabs 

Marketed 

Price 

Per 

Lb. 

July 

122 

(cents ) 

27.7 

Aug. 

135 

27.2 

Sept. 

116 

30.2 

Oct. 

112 

34.4 

Nov. 

93 

39.6 

Dec. 

58 

42.5 

Total 

1145 

three  more  years,  thus  permitting 
the  maintenance  of  a  flock  of  tested 
matings,  a  condition  difficult  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  a  flock  of  chickens  kept 
for  egg  production.  The  highest  four- 
year  record  at  the  Pigeon  Test  is  62 
squabs,  which  represents  an  average 
in  excess  of  15  squabs  annually.  Such 
pairs  are  valuable  not  only  in  their 
own  right,  because  of  the  profit 
earned,  but  also  because  of  their 
possible  use  as  stock  from  which  re¬ 
placements  can  be  secured. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  monthly  and  annual  squab 
production,  and  in  anticipation  of  it 
continuing  for  a  period  of  four  years 
— and  probably  five — what  can  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  returns  and 
how  much  will  it  cost  to  feed  the 
birds?  Data  on  this  phase  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  been  assembled  for  1940 
on  the  flock  at  the  Pigeon  Test,  con¬ 
sisting  of  pairs  of  mixed  ages,  and 
are  shown  in  the  following  table. 

The  returns  indicate  that  during 
the  most  profitable  months  of  1940 
the  balance  remaining  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  bills  amounted  to 
about  $20  for  every  100  pairs  of 
pigeons.  This  may  be  considered  a 
guide  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  flock  of  pigeons  kept  for 
squab  production,  with  prices  pre¬ 
vailing-  as  of  1940.  In  view  of  the 
changes  now  taking  place  in  the  price 
structure,  however,  predictions  for 
the  present  year  or  the  future  are 
extremely  uncertain.  Basically,  the 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  squabs  likely  to  be  produced, 
and  their  distribution  throughout 
the  year  will  remain  the  same  re¬ 
gardless  of  price,  so  standards  of 
production  will  be  of  value  in  esti¬ 
mating  probable  production  costs 
and  returns  based  upon  present 
prices,  and  they  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  with  this  in  mind. 

As  of  January,  1942,  one  hundred 


Table  2:  Feed  consumption,  cost  of  feed,  and  returns  over  feed  cost 
monthly  per  100  pairs  of  breeding  pigeons  (1940). 


Month 

Grain 

Consumed 

Price 

Per 

100  lbs. 

Cost . 
of 

Grain 

Grit 

Consumed 

Price 

Per 

IOC  lbs. 

.Cost 

of 

Grit 

Total 

Feed 

Cost 

Pe.turn 

Over 

Feed 

Coat 

r— - 

(lbs.) 

(lbs.) 

Jan. 

916.3 

31.99 

If  13. 23 

32.6 

$1.25 

41.41 

518.64 

445.29 

Feb. 

791.8 

2.00 

15.84 

39.1 

1.25 

.49 

16.33 

5.23. 

Mar. 

933.7 

2.00 

16.67 

51.6 

1.25 

.65 

19.32 

27.00 

Apr. 

874.3 

2.00 

17.49 

46.3 

1.25 

.58 

16.07 

8.00 

Lay 

923.2 

1.96 

18.09 

52.0 

1.25 

.65 

18.74 

'20.98 

June 

830.8 

1.96 

16.28 

58.4 

4.25 

.73 

17.01 

10.19 

July 

884.6 

1.96 

17.34 

46.2 

1.25 

.58 

17.92 

15.20 

Aug. 

871.4 

1.68 

16.38 

49.3 

1.25 

.62 

17.00 

18.92 

Sept. 

971.4 

1.88 

ie.26 

48.2 

1.25 

.60 

18.76 

14.67 

Oct. 

626.6 

1,93 

15.95 

i/3  •  C 

1.25 

.42 

16.37 

24.47 

Nov. 

965.4 

2.03 

19.60 

34.7 

1.25 

.43 

20.03 

21.69 

Dec. 

862.2 

2.04 

17.59 

33.2 

1.25 

.42 

18.01 

7.87 

Annual 

per  Pair 

106.5 

J2.10 

5.3 

$.07 

*2.16 
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Open  to  All  Chick  Raisers 

COLONIAL  IS  FIRST!  More 
people  buy  Colonial  Chicks  than 
any  other  kind.  Can  you  tell 
us  why?  It’s  just  that  easy.  All 
you  do  is  read  Colonial’s  Free 
Chick  Almanac.  Then  write  25 
words  telling  why  you  think 
Colonial  is  FIRST  in  CHICKS. 
And  if  your  report  is  chosen,  you 
win  $500  in  cash. 


BETTER  CHICKS 
for  LESS  Money 

All  leading  kinds. 
Straight  run  or 


BIG  CHICK  CATALOG  FREE 

Your  reading  Colonial’s  Catalog 
helps  us  because  It  acquaints  you 
with  the  wonderful  EXTRA  value 
Colonial  Chicks  offer  at  CUT 
PRICES.  It  helps  YOU  because  It 
gives  the  hints  needed  to  win  $500 
cash.  Just  send  a  penny  postcard 
for  Colonial’s  Free  Chick  Almanac. 
77  Other  Cash  Prizes — $1,250  alto¬ 
gether.  Write  today.  No  obligation. 

COLONIAL  Poultry  Farms 
Box  752 


sexed.  Also  hy¬ 
brids.  Big  hatches 
daily. 


FREE 

Chick  Almanac 
TELLS  ALU 
Sand  Postcard 
for  Your  Copy 

Marlon,  Ohio 


<OlSaUEHANNA 

Sarms 

^PCHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 

Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 


SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa. 


WHITLOCK 

|  BABY  jd*  per 
Z  CHICKS....  Mo  100 

I  ECCS J-OR  per 

■  HATCHING ....  #•  100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 

■  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD., 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
■  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

1  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Hetavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 


Also  Started  Chicks  In  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  “High  Quality  Chicks”  in  all  Breeds. 
“Catalog  Free”.  I  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Pits. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


/^vLEGHORnS- 

InTr.  .^\N  T  -U  S’  APPROVED  chicks 
[BREEDINGS  P°staI  or  letter  answering  this 
1  ~  *  /small  ad  may  be  worth  hundreds  of 

A>  gjv  1  dollars  to  you.  Send  for  our  free 
Calendar  with  price  list  and  data 
on  some  unusual  chicks,  bred  especial- 
"  ty  for  Production  Profits.  Pedigreed 
p-  ancestry.  Officially  Pullorum  Tested.  Write 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  y.* 


PARKS  « 


am?* _ _ 

,  World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain  ’ 

'  Uncle  Sam,  England  and  Russia 

Governments  are  all  Parks  Strain! 
customers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  Lw..  mai 
leading  Farmers  Poultrymen  and  Hatcheries  of  U.S.i 
and  Canada.  ONE  BREED  ONLY.  Contest  Winners.! 
State  Supv.  R.O.P.  and  Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks.  I 
Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  -  ALTOONA.  PA. 


and  high  production  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  maximum  poultry  profits, 
lou  get  them  both — plus  early 
feathering.  Large  Body  size.  Ear¬ 
ly  maturity.  Large  egg  size  and 
non-broodiness— with  Dougtaston 
1*  arm  Chicks.  Sexed  or  Unsexed. 
Write  for  Catalog  Today. 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 

R.  D.  S  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 


O  H 


Barred  Rock— White  Rock— New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  State 
culled  snd  tub©  tested  breeders.  Hatching  weekly 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY.  Denton"  M^land 


•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS  • 

Baby  chlcka  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  evmr  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 

V.  3.  KENYON.  (R)  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


Balanced  Breeding!  More  important 
to  you  this  year  than  ever  before!  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  — chicks  with  not  one, 
but  all  the  money-making  character¬ 
istics.  That’s  Hubbard’s  8 -point  Bal¬ 
anced  Breeding  Program,  insuring  you 


This  year . . .  breeding 
means  everything / 


LOW 

MORTALITY 


FAST 

GROWTH 


EARLY 

MATURITY 


OUTSTANDING 
VIGOR  * 


HEAVY 

PRODUCTION 


LARGE 
EGG  SIZE 


Included  without  extra 
charge  in  Special  Com¬ 
binations  Wene  R.O.P. 
Sire  Super  X  Mating 
Chicks. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Help 


W  IS  FOR  WAKKM 
— And  Warren  Birds  will 

Win  the  War  against  Waste  can  make  full 

This  year,  you  '“  f  ,i_convert  it  into  prime 
use  of  every  pound  of  feed— coin To  do  this, 

market  poultry  and  Stwarren  Chicks  You  will  re- 
standardize  on  J.  J.  Warre  LCW^  deliver  to  the 

ceive  precisely  the  /^!tltutions  Vhich  have  placed 
eight  Massachusetts ;  Institutions  *  “  utive  year. 

their  contract"  average  flock  production  of  these 

eight  "institutions  o;iiV°cggSeapcr  "bird. 

K  bound  toCwin  wfth  chicks  of  ?ch  breeding! 

Again  Leading  at  Contests 

KS’ts'S.MVU;. ... 

*"  ^  ,  r  ,  v  v  '-it ‘it a  (FanninKdslc)  •  Miclii? an. 
Firs^High  Hen.  AII  Breeds  at  Michigan,  Rhode  Island. 

^Wond °hS gShU Redden  M T  Y.°  Stat^ma^Ing  a 
DOUBLE  LE  til  in  All  Breeds  at  this  Contest. 

R  I.  REDS—  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  Massachusetts- U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

8tate  Tested  yearly  since  1929,  abrraadCTs‘ 

. to  output  of  our  own  ureeuers. 

Get  your  order  in  at  .once. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

J  .  J  .  W  A  R  R  E  N 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


Supply 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


1  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE* 
%ll°of  SPIZZER1NKTUM 


Strain  of  the  Hour 
Meeting  Wartime  Needs 

SPIZZERINKTUM  New  Hampshires 
combine  both  Egg  and  Meat  production 
qualities  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Great- 
.  - _ _  er  vitality  in  the  strain  results  in  high¬ 

er  livability  in  the  Chicks  and  lower  mortality  in  the 
Layers 

ALL  BREEDERS— N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

Since  1923,  I  have  bred  my  New  Hampshires  to  en¬ 
hance  these  profit  factors:  Fast  Growth,  Quick,  Com¬ 
plete  Feathering,  Early  Maturity,  Large  Egg  Size  and 
Superior  Interior  Egg  Quality.  High  Fertility  and 
Hatchability.  Just  what  you  need  to  speed  production. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS  (BARRED) 

New  SEXING  SERVICE  for  Straight  Matings 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  New  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MAYO’S 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS 

this  year  with  chicks  from  a  production  bred 
strain  that  has  proven  itself  with  hundreds  of 
satisfied  customers.  Every  breeder  Massachusetts 
State  pullorum  tested,  with  no  reactors  found. 
Our  stock  is  famous  for  livability,  rapid  feather¬ 
ing,  early  maturity,  and  heavy  egg  production. 
The  money-making  strain  for  broilers  or  layers. 

Write  today  for  free  Folder 

JAMES  MAYO 

Bex  R,  .  BOXBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Improved 
ALGER  CHICKS 

have  the  necessary  abilities  to  produce  heavy  profits 
for  you  6,000  Golden  Hamp  breeders:  famous  for  meat 
qualities,  quick  growth  and  feathering,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs.  98%  livability  guarantee.  15 
years  breeding  experience.  Sexed  or  Straight-run. 
Send  for  New  Free  Catalog  Today. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


lEMIHTSB 

Imicim  ■ 


FARMS 


Cl 

U 1  IK  K  Clem-Cross 
||  I M  AJ  sex  -  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Beds, — 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS  . 
Box  25  Winterport,  Maine 


>ARMENTER’S  REDS 

» « »» u“.to 
its  is  characteristic  of  the  High  Productivity  of 
Parmenter’s  Proven  Egg  Producers 
EDIGREE  RED  R.  O.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 
Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog, 
ay  Old  Chicks  S«x-Link  Pullets 

Breeding  Males 

.  B.  pARMENTER,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  doublo  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
ecus  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. _ 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

UFAirif  mirifS  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 

WALL, A  L niLivO  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  B.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Grecncastle,  Penna. 

All  A I  (TV  DAI  II  TC  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
IJU/1LIII  rUlLld  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

VCIDC  of  specializing  on  Dark  and  White  Cor- 
I  LAIxd  nish.  Real  livability.  Extra  large,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries.  Box  1226-B,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


pounds  of  a  satisfactory  squab  pro¬ 
ducing  feed  could  be  purchased  for 
$2.24  at  the  Pigeon  Test  in  Millville. 
This  is  slightly  higher  than  the  price 
of  $1.99  per  hundred  shown  in  the 
table  as  the  January  price  of  1940. 
The  January,  1942,  price  of  squabs 
at  the  farm  in  Millville  was  45  cents 
per  pound,  the  same  as  in  1940;  thus, 
while  feed  costs  have  increased,  t,he 
price  of  squabs  remains  the  same  as 
two  years  ago.  If  this  situation  con¬ 
tinues  the  net  margin  for  1942  will 
not  be  equal  to  that  of  1940,  and 
this  outlook  is  none  too  promising 
for  the  producer  of  squabs.  He  will 
be  able  to  overcome  it  only  by  more 
careful  observation  of  his  matings, 
so  as  to  remove  those  that  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standards  that  have 
been  set  forth.  An  annual  average 
of  one  squab  monthly  for  each  pair 
of  pigeons  appears  to  be  essential 
for  the  realization  of  a  satisfactory 
return,  this  average  to  vary  with  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

In  view  of  the  margin  of  profit 
over  feed  cost  annually  shown  in 
Table  2,  which  amounts  to  $1.94  per 
pair,  a  word  of  caution  should  be 
raised  that  no  allowance  was  made 
for  the  necessary  replacement  of 
stock  that  has  passed  its  age  of  use¬ 
fulness  or  must  be  culled  for  other 
reasons;  nor  were  any  deductions 
made  for  interest,  taxes  and  other 
overhead  items.  Full  cost  studies 
have  not  been  made,  but  from  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  field  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  items  other  than  feed 
would  amount  to  approximately  a 
dollar  per  pair  annually,  and  this 
deduction  should  be  made  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  arrive  at  a  correct  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  real  net  returns  for  the 
labor  expended.  On  this  basis  one 
pair  of  pigeons  in  1940  returned 
approximately  one  dollar  over  all 
costs,  exclusive  of  labor,  and  this 
figure  could  be  taken  as  a  standard 
for  the  labor  income  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  commercial  production. 

Standards  like  athletic  records, 
are  established  only  to  be  broken, 
and  those  described  may  be  obsolete 
within  another  five  years,  but  for 
the  present  they  can  be  considered 
as  a  satisfactory  guide. 

New  Jersey  c.  s  platt 


Sneak  Thieves 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
sneak  thief  who  watches  our  goings 
and  comings  so  that  he  can  get  into 
our  homes  and  help  himself.  These 
people  don’t  stop  at  taking  things 
from  the  home  but  actually  take, 
your  garden  produce,  chickens,  all 
kinds  of  poultry,  eggs,  fruit  and 
grain,  milk  and  whatever  else  they 
can  find  to  furnish  themselves  with 
an  easy  living. 

We  have  had  a  pair  of  such  para¬ 
sites  here  in  Allegany  County,  New 
York  since  1919.  Nothing  is  sacred 
from  their  prying  eyes  and  those 
whom  they  prey  upon  most,  are 
usually  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  lose. 

This  Fall  we  raised  five  bushels  of 
potatoes  for  Winter  use,  placed  3^4 
bushels  in  the  cellar  and  left  2% 
bushels  upstairs.  I  also  canned  large 
quantities  of  fruit  and  pickles  as  we 
raise  our  own  fruit  and  a  few  berries 
on  our  place.  Last  week  I  went  to 
the  cellar  to  get  some  fruit,  berries 
and  a  few  pickles  and  potatoes.  I 
found  a  few  cans  of  fruit,  no  berries, 
no  potatoes  and  only  a  few  cans  of 
sour  pickles. 

Last  year,  owing  to  the  dry  season, 
our  potatoes,  with  few  exceptions, 
went  dry  rot,  so  we  had  to  buy  our 
potatoes  and  much  of  our  fruit.  This 
year  we  prided  ourselves  on  having 
so  much  to  carry  us  through  the 
Winter.  But  now  we  find,  to  our 
great  consternation,  that  the  para 
sites  have  cleaned  us  out  of  all  our 
Winter  supply. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this.  If  the 
county  officials  would  get  after  them, 
round  them  up  and  punish  them  as 
they  deserve  they  would  soon  do 
away  with  this  kind  of  crime.  g.  s. 

Allegany  County,  New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 

American  Poultry  Asso .  2.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  4.00 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


chicks'  you  can  depend  on  for  more  eggs 
and  meat.  Buy  Hubbard  chicks  direct 
from  the  breeding  source  —  chicks 
whose  parents  have  made  good.  Every 
chick  our  own  strain.  All  breeders 
U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean. 
Get  strong,  big -bodied  chicks.  They 
live,  grow’  fast,  mature  early.  Pullets 
become  excellent  layers.  Cockerels 
develop  rapidly  with  plump,  well- 
meated  frames. Try  a  flock.  30-day  Full 
Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullets  and  cockerel  chicks  available. 
Rock  Cross  for  broilers.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  catalog. 


MORE  EGGS  FOR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


MORE  MEAT  FOR 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


90,000  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

All  Chicks  from  Eggs  Laid  on  Our  Own  Farm  Backed 
by  Original  98%  Livability  Guarantee  for  First 
4  Weeks— Made  for  13th  Year 

This  amazing  Guarantee  still  protects  your  investment  in  Redbird  Farm  Champi^,  Orade-A  and  rade-B 
Chicks.  Only  exceptional  vigor  in  our  stoek  has  enabled  us  to  continue  so  sweeping  a  Gua 
thirteen  consecutive  years.  Customers  commonly  report  having —  . 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  10  Weeks — Pullets  in  50%  Production  of  24-oz.  eggs  at  six  itiontns. 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain  perfected  through  32  years.  Official  Contest  Records  up  to  334  Eggs. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — WHITE  LEGHORNS— ROCK-RED  BROILER 
CROSS  (BARRED)— RED-ROCK  CROSS  (SEX-LINKED) 

SEXING  SERVICE— All  Matings,  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

FREE  CATALOG — Profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  our  huge  buildings  an^.Srea.J.  ^0Ck3-  4e?’ 

cribes  our  unique  breeding  methods.  Write  for  your  copy,  ask  also  for  latest  Price  List  ox  i>aby  chicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  protect  your  delivery  date. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


IWENE  R.O.R 

WVfellfef  SIRED 

■HICKS  &  PULLETS 


Uf  NEW  JERSEY 

.J.  APPROVED 


BIG 

SAVINGS 

ON 

[AMY  OMfRS 


So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period,  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION!  Members  of  Co-Ops 
and  Egg  Auctions  know  I  These  egg  fanners  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding!  More  2-to-8-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  PedigTeed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 

Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG!  ode  of 

See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE  LARGEST  PRODUCERS 
CHICKS  the  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  A11  Capacity  1 ,800,000  Eggs. 

HATCHES  YEAR 
’ROUND 


popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTESTED.  Time  payment  plan, 
if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Big  savings 
early  orders. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  B-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BARRON.  They  are  large  birds  and  I 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular  I 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally  I 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty,  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R_ RICHFIELD,  PA. 
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MORE 

EGGS! 


<ssS&\ 


FREE' 

Thl»  book¬ 
let  shows 
how  to  build 
modern,  i  re¬ 
proved  -I  ype 
poultry  houses 
foralldimates. 

Shows  structural 
details. 

Housing  your  hens  in  a  comfortable,  sani- 
tary,  rat-proof  concrete  poultry  house  is  a 
good  way  to  insure  bigger  egg  production. 
When  built  of  concrete  a  poultry  house  will 
last  alifetime  and  its  modest  first  cost  will 
be  practically  the  last. 

Long-lasting  concrete  is  the  thrifty  ma- 
terialfor  feeding  floors,  dairy  barn  floors, 
milk  houses,  foundations,  grain  storages, 
manure  pits,  water  tanks — improvements 
that  help  you  farm  more  efficiently  and  raise 
more  eggs  and  other  essential  foodstuffs. 

Send  today  for  “how  to  build”  booklets. 
You  can  build  with  concrete,  or  ask  your 
cement  dealer  to  name  a  concrete  contractor. 

Suftp&UtUe  Red  Gn&iA. 


Pott*  on  penny  potto I  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dapt  K2a-16, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  free  booklet, " Improved 
Poultry  Housing  with  Concrete 

□  Also  booklet  on- 


(name  other  improvement*  euoh  as  feeding  J 
floor*,  milk  houee,  dairy  barn  floor*,  etc.) 


Name _ 
i\0_ 
State— 


Jl-R.No - 


F  R  P  F  t  TO  POULTRY 
r  C<  .  RAISERS  Only! 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  "HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Lire, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS,  PUREBREEDS.  SEXED, 
Blood  tested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality.  Finest  Breeding,  Low  Prices  This  Year. 
Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year.  Easy  Credit 
Jrlan, 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-2 A,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Special)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  11.00  8.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  SHIRK,  Prop.  B.  2,  Box  RN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

The  Premier  strain  of 
a  great  dual  -  purpose 
s»j— 11 1 111  iai  1 1 1 1  r  breed.  Heavy  layers  — 

I  BARRED  ROCHS  “^t^i 

f  nuw,#  5,000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pull- 

orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 

R.  F.  O.  6,  •  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


v# Chamberlin 

,7  ,1  V'-*  POULTRY  FARMS  , 


(I.S.R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshire  Reds; 
Barred  Bocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_  All  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 

guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Sugar  Loot,  New  York 


For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


Of  Course  You’re  Doing  Your  NEDLAR 

1  Part — to  provide  more  eggs.  Nedlar  FAR  Ml 
JHamps  can  help  you  get  morel 
|  from  your  flocks.  Unbeaten  in  con¬ 
gests,  leaders  in  U.  S.  Register 
thf  only  .  .  .Merit  report  and  progeny  J 
unbeaten  testing.  Write  for  catalog.  E.  N.| 
m-a.-Hn.  tarabee,  Bx  F.  Peterborough.  N.  H.i 


J — Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
‘  $1  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeep¬ 

ing"  (new  edition)  and  one  year  subsciption.  Catalog 
free.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


Importance  of  Good  Poultry  Management 


L.  N.  Gilmore 


The  national  emergency  has 
brought  forth  a  demand  for  tremen¬ 
dous  increases  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  staples.  The  agriculturist 
is  privileged  to  play  a  vital  part  in 
the  war  effort  by  contributing  in  an 
ever-increasing  stream  those  foods 
vital  for  sustaining  the  lives  and 
morale  of  the  millions  who  will 
bring  about  eventual  victory  against 
our  agressors. 

Uncle  Sam  has  asked  much  of  the 
poultryman! 

Since  there  is  little  opportunity  on 
most  farms  for  any  great  expansion 
in  the  poultry  enterprise,  we  must 
look  to  the  skillful  management  of 
our  flocks  to  produce  those  extra 
eggs,  broilers,  roasting  and  stewing 
fowl  which  are  needed.  Almost  every 
poultryman  can  find  ways  and  means 
of  improving  his  management  if  he 
makes  a  serious  study  of  his  own 
farm  problems. 

Feeding  is  a  most  important  fac¬ 
tor,  and  now,  as  never  before,  it 
becomes  the  obligation  of  the  poul¬ 
tryman  to  supply  his  flocks  with 
highest  quality  feeds — wholesome 
palatable  feeds  which  are  high  in 
vitamin  and  mineral  content,  and 
contain  an  adequate  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  coming  from  an  animal  source 
(milk  by-products,  meat  scraps,  fish 
and  fish  meal).  Such  feeds  are  not 
to  be  had  at  bargain  prices.  Bargain 
feeds  in  too  many  instances  prove  to 
be  costly.  In  the  first  place,  such 
low-grade  feeds  do  not  contain  the 
qualities  to  produce  a  normal  egg 
flow,  and,  in  addition,  the  birds  are 
unable  in  the  feeding  hours  allowed 
them  to  take  enough  of  the  essential 
nutrients  into  their  bodies  to  supply 
the  demands  of  health  and  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  As  a  result,  birds  break  in 
production,  molts  follow,  and  then 
an  unprofitable  resting  period  of  six 
or  eight  weeks.  Feed  causing  such 
occurrences  becomes  pretty  expen¬ 
sive,  doesn’t  it?  We  cannot  expect 
our  flocks  to  cooperate  in  fulfilling 
the  wishes  of  Uncle  Sam  if  we  do 
not  consider  the  factors  which  are 
vital  to  their  health  and  well-being. 

Other  faults  in  management  may 
be  responsible  for  low  efficiency  in 
a  flock:  inattention  to  watering  the 
birds;  neglecting  to  provide  fresh 
feed  out  of  the  sack  once  daily,  twice 
if  possible;  failure  to  regulate  grain 
consumption  (grain  should  be  fed 
in  quantities  not  to  exceed  10  or  12 
pounds  per  hundred  birds  in  order 
to  encourage  greater  consumption  of 
mash  wherein  should  lie  the  quality 
proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals 
necessary  for  the  extensive  demands 
of  the  bird) ;  indifference  to  house 
conditions,  allowing  wet  litter  to 
remain  on  the  floors.  Birds  will  not 
perform  too  well  when  they  have  to 
stand  around  with  cold  feet.  Birds 
like  comfort  just  as  you  and  I  do, 
and  houses  should  be  arranged  to 
retain  a  little  of  the  animal  heat 
that  is  given  off  by  the  birds.  At 
least  ten  degrees  difference  between 
outside  and  inside  temperatures 
should  be  maintained,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  create  a  good  circulation  of 
air  within  the  house  and  thus  provide 
proper  ventilation. 

Surveys  in  cost  account  keeping 
made  by  various  state  colleges,  in¬ 


volving  cooperation  between  poultry- 
men  and  the  colleges,  gives  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  management  factors 
that  control  profitable  production  of 
a  flock. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  high 
egg  production  per  bird.  In  order  to 
make  a  good  profit,  hens  must  lay  at 
least  150  to  160  eggs  per  year,  a 
figure  based  on  the  number  of  layers 
housed.  To  maintain  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  foundation  stock  must  have 
the  inherited  capacity  to  produce, 
the  birds  must  be  adequately  fed  and 
well  managed. 

Low  hen  mortality  is  another  fac¬ 
tor  that  is  concerned  with  money 
making  in  the  poultry  enterprise. 
Economists  at  the  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  state 
that  a  loss  of  not  more  than  12%  in 
the  laying  flock  per  year  should  be 
the  limit. 

High  fall  production,  or  high  pro¬ 
duction  during  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  should  be  sought.  Twelve  eggs 
per  bird  per  month  would  probably 
be  the  minimum  limit.  With  good 
stock,  hatched  in  time  for  the  birds 
to  mature  at  least  by  the  first  of 
October,  any  good  manager  can  at¬ 
tain  this  goal. 

Labor  efficiency  is  directly  corre¬ 
lated  with  profitable  production.  To 
make  the  most  of  labor  on  a  farm, 
there  should  be  at  least  1,200  hens 
per  man  when  eggs  are  sold  whole¬ 
sale,  or  about  800  hens  per  man  when 
eggs  are  sold  retail  and  when  baby 
chicks  are  produced.  Figuring  an¬ 
other  way,  poultry  economists  feel 
that  there  should  be  a  sales  volume 
of  $5,000  per  farm,  or  $5  per  dollar 
of  labor  costs. 

Providing  a  diversity  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  farm,  or  getting  away 
from  the  “all  your  eggs  in  one 
basket”  idea,  is  a  forward  step  in 
the  way  of  profitable  returns.  Poul¬ 
try  farm  management  surveys  have 
definitely  shown  that  the  more  di¬ 
versity  there  is  in  farm  projects  the 
more  profitable  the  venture  is  apt 
to  be.  The  poultryman  who  has 
market  eggs  to  sell,  baby  chicks, 
broilers,  roasters,  and  hatching  eggs, 
will,  on  the  average,  receive  a  higher 
return  for  his  labor  than  if  he  spe¬ 
cialized  on  any  one  of  these  phases 
of  poultry  keeping. 

Many  farmers  are  using  poultry 
merely  as  a  side-line  venture,  and 
profits  from  the  venture  do  not 
constitute  the  most  important  item, 
in  comparison  with  income  from 
major  activities  on  the  farm.  How¬ 
ever,  small  operations  on  general 
farms  constitute  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  entire  poultry  indus¬ 
try.  Consequently,  in  these  days  of 
national  emergency,  when  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  nutritious  foods  as  eggs 
and  poultry  flesh  has  become  so  im¬ 
portant  in  the  war  effort,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  operator  of  these  small 
farm  units  to  do  his  part  by  giving 
the  same  consideration  to  increasing 
the  productivity  of  his  flocks  as  the 
large-scale  commercial  producer  is 
doing.  It  is  only  through  the  united 
efforts  of  all  those  working  on  agri¬ 
cultural  projects  that  will  allow 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard  to 
attain  the  goal  which  has  been  set. 


From  the  Rockies 

The  present  “emergency”  has  not 
been  felt  much  yet,  but  things  are 
tightening  more  and  more.  Dry 
goods,  especially  dress  prints,  have 
advanced  several  cents  a  yard,  and 
shoes  were  marked  up  fifty  cents  a 
pair  long  before  the  Pearl  Harbor 
incident. 

Poultry  has  been  low,  considering 
the  prices  on  other  meats.  At  Christ¬ 
mas  fine  dressed  turkeys  retailed  at 
30c  lb.  Steaks  retail  as  high  as  42c 
lb.;  fresh  pork  almost  as  high,  and 
bacon  of  the  best  brands  as  high,  or 
higher.  Eggs  reached  44c  doz.  retail 
but  are  down  in  the  thirties  now. 
Butterfat  has  been  31-35c  lb.  all 
winter.  Cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  remain 
high,  but  horses  have  beep  very  low. 

Some  of  the  tenant  ranchers  are 
holding  public  auctions,  and  plan  to 
go  where  they  can  get  in  on  some  of 
the  high-wage  jobs.  At  one  such 
auction,  held  recently,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  brought  almost  present  new 
prices.  Work  horses  sold  for  $25  to 


$40  each.  Ordinary  milk  cows 
brought  $87.50  to  $135.00  each.  Three 
weeks  old  calves  brought  $20.50 
each.  Bred  sows  brought  around 
$50.00  apiece,  shoats  and  little  pigs 
went  sky  high.  Good  range  sheep  run 
from  $10.00  to  $12.50  each,  but  a 
flock  of  forty  full-blood  Hampshire 
ewes  recently  sold  for  $30.00  each. 

These  prices  look  mighty  good  to 
the  tenant  farmer  now,  but  when 
this  is  all  over — what?  This  money 
will  all  be  gone,  so,  probably,  will 
be  the  high  wages  he  hopes  to  get. 
How  will  he  ever  get  another  start 
at  farming? 

True,  farming,  or  ranching,  means 
long  hours  for  all  of  us,  sometimes 
hard  hours,  and  we  are  not  paid  by 
the  hour  either,  but,  at  least,  we 
have  security.  Cash  rent  does  not 
have  to  be  paid  every  month,  or  out 
we  go.  We  produce  a  big  part  of  our 
living,  our  children  attend  good 
schools  and  .  .  .  who  knows? 

MRS.  PEARL  UNDERWOOD 


February  7,  1942 

FOR  BETTER 
EGG-FEED  RATIO 


Heavy-laying  pullets  developed  from 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  consume  no  more 
feed  than  less  productive  birds.  But 
what  a  difference  this  Kerr  produc¬ 
tivity  means  in  establishing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  balance  between  your  income  and 
today’s  increased  cost  of  feed! 

Kerr  quality  is  the  result  of  no 
miracle.  Annually,  Kerr  experts  cull, 
band  and  blood-test  120,000  breeders 
in  a  scientific  program  which  is  now 
in  its  34th  year.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  popular 
breeds,  crosses  and  sexed 
White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature, 
advance  order  discount  offer, 

Kerr  Chickeries 

19  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamosburg  Binghamton  Dunmori 

Pataraon  Blue  Point,  L.I.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

M£*^CHVSE1!”  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selby  villa  (Address  Dept.  |9). 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated  ■  . . 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 
Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

.  — ___  _  250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 

*iSSS'“fi88r-MS(r-KS8'|  Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 
- ed  or  Straight  Run. 

PULL™  GUAIt  ,5®.  ibSSS?. 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  loo 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Bun  Pits  citlq 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $16  00  $1  50 

BARRED  ROCKS  .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

r*.  H.  or  R.  I.  RLDS .  9.00  13  00  7  on 

p  8,0||fc  Hceavles  Guar.  8.00  lo.'oo  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Better  Livability,  growth,  featlier¬ 
ing,  meat,  high  production  of 
Large  Eggs.  15,000  Breeders— 100% 

N.  H.  Pullorum  Clean.  Also  Crossbred  chicks  for 
broilers  or  layers.  Free  New  Catalog  —  Writel 
MOULS  Brentwood  POULTRY  FARM 
B0X  -  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


""wm  steam 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B>  *  Clyde,  New  York 


BrnmoHER's  ms 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  XL  I  Beds 
and  Lamonas.  Straight  Run,  Pullets  or  Cockerels. 
■  .  „ . Get  our  Circular  and  low  Prices. 

BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


-LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 


rr,  LtultunWo - 

world  Record  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
Eamesway  Certified,  98%  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 

TWi’ft  i4  2ay  ^placement  guarantee. 

Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now 

i  .  Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mich. 

CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks  Loirhnm. 

^ling^°nplkinI>aarnflCMniSh'  Crosses :  Guineas! 

INDIAN  vmr v  inmH  ducklings.  List  Free. 

WL’WWS»Ki,'*g' t  %?aEK 
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Help  Wanted 


FARMER  WANTED,  experienced  young 
married  maA  for  small  farm,  Harford 
County,  Maryland.  Modern  house,  bath, 
electricity,  central  heat,  usual  privileges, 
fair  wages.  Must  have  satisfactory  refer¬ 
ences.  Reply  ADVERTISER  2987,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 


WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED  for  general 

housework,  no  laundry.  Country  home 
near  Trenton,  N.  J..  Small  family.  Own 
room  and  bath,  all  convemences  State  age, 
wages  and  references.  ADVERTISER  zed/, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  HAND  experienced,  give  age;  milk 

two  cows,  good  teamster  in  woods.  $30 
monthly,  room,  board;  steady.  CrKEEJN 
GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H.  _ 


GIRL  OR  woman  as  general  maid,  cooking, 
light  housework,  help  with  care  of  baby, 
no  heavy  laundry.  10  minutes  from  Albany. 
Answer  stating  salary.  MRS.  J.  P.  HAR- 
COURT,  Loudonville,  N.  Y.  Phone  5-1648. 


HELP  WANTED:  Someone  to  operate  large 

farm  in  central  Pennsylvania.  Please 
state  age,  references  and  salary  expected; 
also  size  of  family.  Write,  E.  E.  SCHMICK, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Automobile  mechanics  and  body 
and  fender  repair  men;  steady  work,  good 
wages  for  A-l  men.  ADVERTISER  2996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  PROTESTANT  couple  as 
housekeeper  and  gardener  for  family  of 
three,  near  Utica.  Pleasant  year-round 
work,  full  maintenance  and  $50  monthly. 
Kindly  give  experience  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  2998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN  for  Poultry  farm.  C.  W. 
PHILIPBAR,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Elderly  man  on  dairy  farm,  to 
help  with  barn  chores,  milk  few  cows. 
Protestant,  Christian.  No  liquor,  no  tobacco, 
no  cruelty  to  animals.  Good  home,  moderate 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2999,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  operate  dairy 
farm  in  Oswego  County,  New  York.  Good 
milker  and  tractor  man.  No  liquor.  Perma¬ 
nent.  ADVERTISER  3000,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Assistant  herdsman  for  farm  in 
Monmouth  County;  one  desiring  a  good 
home.  FRANK  VAN  SYCKLE,  care  The 
Perth  Amboy  National  Bank,  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED:  Woman  white,  neat; 

housework,  cooking.  References.  Two 
children.  $10  week.  On  bus  line,  10  minutes 
from  Albany.  Write  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars.  MRS.  JOHN  TRACY,  Loudonville, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Single  farm  hand,  intelligent 
and  honest,  experienced  with  cows.  Out¬ 
side  and-  barn  work,  with  purebred  Ayr¬ 
shire  herd.  Good  living,  wages  $60  and 
board.  R.  C.  DARLING,  Laneway  Farm, 
Taunton,  Mass. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  good  wages, 
modern  country  house.  Plain  cooking  for 
two  children,  3  and  5.  State  religion. 
References.  MRS.  J.  R.  LEONARD, 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Mother  and  daughter  or  two 
sisters  to  take  care  of  all  housework,  etc., 
for  couple  with  small  child.  Modern  home, 
Connecticut  high  school  possible  for  one. 
Comfortable  home  and  use  of  car.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3016,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  in  doctor’s 
home,,  answer  telephone;  good  living 
conditions.  Send  picture  and  full  details  of 
training  and  ability.  178  Forest  Hill  Road, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Middleaged  woman,  refined,  help 
with  housework;  good  home,  small  pay. 
ADVERTISER  3018,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  man  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman,  capable  to  take 
full  charge  of  3,000  layers;  furnished  house, 
hot  and  cold  water,  electricity,  garden  and 
firewood.  State  wages  wanted.  CHAS. 
STUPENSKY,  Lakehurst  Rd.,  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MIDDLEAGED,  for  man; 

care  for  invalid  wife.  RUFUS  WHITE, 
Whitesville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER  for  one,  on  small 
farm,  honest,  dependable;  good  home, 
small  wages.  No  objection  small_  child.  Age 
under  38;  description.  BOX  545,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED:  Immediately  available, 
opportunity  for  experienced  farmer  to 
operate  125  acre  farm,  agricultural  section, 
excellent  soil,  good  house,  barns,  chicken 
houses,  pig  pens,  50  tons  corn,  1,500 
bushels  oats,  20  tons  hay;  will  stodk  and 
furnish  farming  implements.  Good  markets, 
schools,  churches;  on  hard  road,  all 
facilities.  Will  extend  reasonable  propo¬ 
sition,  salary  or  share  to  man  who  has 
future  in  mind.  Give  all  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc.  BUCKWAMPUN  FARM,  Spring- 
town,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  Man  and  wife  to  farm  5-acre 
place  Long  Island.  Must  be  over  45,  un¬ 
derstand  growing  vegetables,  care  two  milch 
goats,  chickens,  repairs,  painting,  odd  jobs. 
Wife  to  assist  in  owner’s  house.  No  objec¬ 
tions  to  high  school  child.  Couple  to  receive 
house,  heat,  light,  milk,  vegetables,  Social 
Security  numbers,  hospitalization  benefits, 
passes  to  movie  theatre.  Near  village,  fine 
schools,  churches.  Write  fully  stating  age, 
nationality,  salary.  ADVERTISER  3025,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Single,  sober  man  for  general 
farm  work  on  a  Connecticut  potato  farm; 
50  dollars  first  month,  with  room  and  board. 
State  full  detail  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  General  houseworker  for  doctor’s 
home — no  children.  DR.  IMMERMAN, 
Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  and  single  man;  handle 
DeLaval  milkers;  also  grass  farming. 
Good  salary  and  percentage.  Good  living. 
ADVERTISER  3002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Exceptional  young  woman, 
appreciate  being  member  of  family. 
Present  housekeeper  now  aged  26,  been  with 
us  9  years.  Leaving,  personal  reasons.  New 
house,  every  improvement;  poultry  farm. 
Two  hours  from  New  York.  Well  behaved 
boy  aged  8.  Educated  refined  people;  wife 
is  physician.  Real  opportunity  for  trust¬ 
worthy,  clean  young  woman  who  appre¬ 
ciates  real  home  conditions.  No  objection 
to  child.  ADVERTISER  3004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  milkers  for  DeLaval 
machines.  Sober.  State  experiences  and 
salary.  LAMPERT  DAIRY,  1600  St.  George 
Ave.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER,  time  -  keeper 
wanted  on  large  scale  vegetable  farming 
operation  in  South  Jersey.  Young  married 
man,  draft  exempt,  with  some  agricultural 
education  and  farm  experience  should  find 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  into  a  responsible  position.  Please 
state  salary  required  also  enclose  snapshot 
with  your  application.  ADVERTISER  3005, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  housekeeper  for 
adult  home;  all  modem  improvements. 
ADVERTISER  3006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  married  poultryman  for  small 
plant.  Excellent  living  conditions  and 
prerequisites.  Modern  equipment,  $75  per 
month.  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stonehouse  Farm, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.  Write,  61  East  92nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Saturday  and  Sunday  until 
2  P.  M.,  personal  interview. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  newly  built  country 
home  with  al  modern  conveniences.  Age 
30-50,  room  with  bath.  Small  adult  family. 
$75  per  month  to  start.  All  year  round  job. 
References  required.  B.  BART,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN  accustomed  to 
^country  and  good  home,  for  housework 
where  cook  is  kept.  Must  be  unencumbered 
and  of  good  disposition.  $40  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  3036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WOMAN  WANTED  for  physician’s  home 
General  housework  and  part  time  care  of 
children.  Permanent  for  right  individual 
Private  room.  Completely  modernized  home 
Christian.  Keep  and  $40  a  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  -x  Advanced  registry  milk  testers 
for  purebred  herds.  Must  be  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  have  previous  experience 
Apply  to  DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY 

HUSBANDRY,  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  man  and  wife,  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  years,  to  become  house 
father  and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in 
reform  school.  Previous  institutional  ex¬ 
perience  not  required.  Native  American 
farm  people  given  preference.  No  depen¬ 
dents  accommodated.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL  requires  man  to  take 
charge  of  work  involving  students  study¬ 
ing  poultry,  horticulture,  agriculture. 
Should  be  able  to  also  serve  as  house¬ 
father  in  small  dormitory.  THE  ANDERSON 
SCHOOL,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  farmer,  single, 
industrious,  capable  of  caring  for  home 
farm,  4  cows,  30  chickens,  small  tractor. 
Good  home;  $50  Summer,  $40  Winter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BOY,  16  to  18,  to  help  in  small 
dairy  and  learn  milk  route.  State  wages 
wanted.  ADVERTISER  3053,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  small  house; 

children  4  and  2.  Own  room  and  bath. 
Good  disposition  required.  $35  to  start.  L.  D. 
BATES,  732  Scarsdale  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man,  single,  for  three-time  milk¬ 
ing  Holstein  herd;  good  working  and 
living  conditions.  Wages  $60,  board,  etc. 
GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WANTED  APRIL  1st,  man  with  son  or 
equivalent  to  work  on  dairy  farm  equipped 
with  milker.  State  salary  expected.  BALL 
BROS.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  experienced  for  house¬ 
work  and  cooking  in  small  Christian  family. 
Pleasant  surroundings.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  to  REED,  66  Woodland  Road, 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm. 

Sober,  Christian  couple.  ADVERTISER 
3058,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN  wanted,  married 
man.  Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
breeding,  feeding,  milk  production.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Modem  house.  Give  full  details  as  to  family, 
education,  experience,  salary  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  EXPERIENCED  grain  crops.  Take 
complete  charge  small  going  farm  North¬ 
ern  New  Jersey.  Comfortable  living  quarters. 
State  salary,  experience  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Responsible,  progressive  couple 
for  modern  dairy  farm.  J.  M.  PURDY, 
Downsville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  job  on  small  farm 
where  wife  could  help  in  house  a  few 
hours.  ADVERTISER  3009,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM-MANAGER,  full  charge  where  con¬ 
scientious  man  desired.  Married,  life  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  farming,  garden,  live¬ 
stock;  refined,  sober,  competent,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Where  help  continuously  changed, 
please  do  not  reply.  ADVERTISER  3024, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  married,  desires  position  on  small 
estate,  or  caretaker;  practical  experience, 
all  around,  honest,  sober  and  dependable; 
no  objections  to  a  couple  of  cows;  can 
drive;  no  family.  JESSE  MORGAN,  Green 
Lane,  Pennsylvania. 


MARRIED — Working  farm  manager  or 

herdsman;  could  furni.  extra  milk¬ 

ers;  also  one  extra  man  full  time.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  2983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER,  45,  lifetime  experi¬ 
ence;  capable  full  charge.  No  liquor, 
tobacco.  Make  offer  with  full  particulars 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3043,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  35,  married;  experienced 
since  1926.  All  branches  of  poultry,  cap¬ 
able  taking  full  charge.  Important,  com¬ 
fortable  home  for  family.  ADVERTISER 
3030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  SINGLE,  29,  chauffeurs  li¬ 
cense,  14  years  experience  commercial  and 
breeding  poultry;  works  without  super¬ 
vision.  References.  State  wages.  RICHARD 
KLEIN,  East  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  AS  manager  for  dairy  and 
general  farm,  American,  35.  Married,  two 
children.  Graham  breeding  graduate,  life¬ 
time  experience  all  branches;  labor,  cattle, 
breeding,  equipment  tractors,  etc.  Un¬ 
questionable  ability,  initiative,  character 
and  references.  Desire  connection  with.  A-l 
progressive  Guernsey  establishment.  Em¬ 
ployed  at  present.  Available  April  1st.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3033,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  AS  working  farm  manager  and 
herdsman,  good  horseman;  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience.  Married,  43,  sober.  ADVERTISER 
3039,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  50,  single,  very  active,  don’t  smoke, 
drink,  chew;  weight  160,  height  5  ft.  11  in. 
General  handyman,  some  farm  experience, 
expert  milking  machine  operator  (Surge 
or  DeLaval)  dry-hand  stripper,  now  em¬ 
ployed;  making  change.  Send  all  details 
please;  will  go  anywhere.  SAM  SCHWARTZ, 
Route  1,  Burton,  Ohio. 

EXPERIENCED  MIDDLEAGED  couple 
wishes  position.  Man,  poultry,  teamster; 
wife  good  housekeeper,  board  help;  March 
1st.  ADVERTISER  3041,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  farm  hand,  not  over  55,  who 
understands  some  poultry  and  can  milk 
two  cows.  Must  be  handy  with  tools  and 
understands  firing  a  steam  boiler.  All  year 
job  for  the  right  man.  Clean  and  sober. 
Excellent  home;  $40  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Write  or  call  for  interview  238  East 
77th  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  POULTRYMAN,  single,  handy¬ 
man;  all  round  and  with  tools.  Board  self; 
state  wage.  ADVERTISER  3061,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position.  Single. 

experienced,  sober,  college  trained;  good 
living  conditions  essential.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2890,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NOTICE ! 

When  yon  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  do  plain 

cooking;  small  family.  Child  of  schpol 
age  not  objectionable,  preferable  girl, 
splendid  school  available.  No  laundrying. 
Apply  with  references.  MRS.  WILLIAM 
KUGEMAN,  'Vest  Cornwall,  Conn. 

FARMER-MANAGER,  experienced  dairy- 

herd,  poultry,  general  farming;  capable  .of 
management,  simple  records,  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance,  planning  and  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Write,  training,  qualifications, 
experience,  salary.  Modem  house,  electricity, 
bath,  running  water,  on  main  highway  near 
school  and  churches  in  New  Jersey.  Refer- 
erences  required.  ADVERTISER  3010,  Care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  farm;  dairy,  poultry,  general 
farm;  capable  management,  simple  records, 
clean,  thorough  and  honest.  Write  training, 
experience,  references,  salary;  modern  house, 
electricity  and  running  water;  main  high¬ 
way,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  farm  workers  for 
Institution  near  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE  wanted  for  small  coun¬ 
try  place  in  Long  Island;  man  to  care  for 
lawns,  garden  and  general  up-keep;  woman 
to  cook  for  small  family;  unfurnished,  mod¬ 
ern  cottage  supplied.  Must  furnish  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3015,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  dairy  farm  work 
No  smoking  or  drinking.  Wages  $45  per 
month,  board,  room,  washing.  G.  L. 
HESELTON,  Johnson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Capable  woman  to  take  full 
charge  in  motherless  home  in  country. 
JOHN  B.  LOSEE,  Richmond,  Mass. 


MAN  46  wants  caretaker-gardener  position 
on  country  estate;  in  Connecticut.  MR. 
EGELHOF,  Box  87,  Watertown,  Conn. 

WANTED  BY  middleaged,  married  man; 

manager  on  small  farm,  life  experience. 
ADVERTISER  2986,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  and  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  certified  herds;  experienced 
on  tractors  and  machinery  ADVERTISER 
2992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  MILK  plant  man,  middleaged, 

several  years  experience  plant  manager, 
wishes  position  as  pasteurizer  or  any  milk 
plant  wmrk.  Experience  both  city  and 
country  operation.  ADVERTISER  3042, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is  scarce, 

there  are  some  good  men  available.  The 
trick  is  to  find  them.  Hundreds  of  good 
men  who  are  now  employed  are  looking 
for  better  jobs.  They  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  in  this  column.  If  you 
are  having  difficulty  securing  the  right 
kind  of  help  a  little  advertisement  stating 
your  wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with 
the  right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


SINGLE  MAN  under  60  years  old,  small 
dairy  on  Long  Island.  No  heavy  farm 
work.  $40  month,  room,  board,  laundry. 
ADVERTISER  3040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  landscape  mainte¬ 
nance  work.  Physically  fit.  A  lively,  care¬ 
ful  and  steady  worker.  If  married,  wife  to 
do  housework.  A  money  making  proposition 
for  good  industrious  couple  or  single  man. 
No  liquor.  Love  for  the  work  essential.  465 
Morris  Ave.,  Elizabeth,  .  N.  J. 

GIRL  OR  woman  for  all  around  housework; 

two  adults  and  infant.  New  modern  home 
in  town.  TILLIE  ZALKIN,  Sprague  Ave., 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  dairying  and  general  farming. 

Good  home.  State  experience  and  pay 
expected.  WOODFERN  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Neshanic,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  or  boy  for  general 

farm  work.  Must  be  reliable  and  sober. 
Good  home;  state  salary.  WERNER 
ANDEREGG,  Kelly  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  good  natured,  reliable  couple; 

woman  must  be  competent  cook,  man 
handy  and  yard  duties.  Residence  five 
miles  from  Geneva,  N.  Y.  References  re¬ 
quired;  state  salary  expected.  RICHARD 
ROENKE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


I  AM  looking  for  a  good  woman  companion. 

Middleaged;  looking  for  a  good  home, 
with  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER  3044, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help  is 
scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and  provide 
comfortable  quarters  for  the  right  man. 
If  you  do  not  find  the  kind  of  a  job  you 
want  in  your  neighborhood,  place  a  little 
advertisement,  stating  your  qualifications  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  You  will  receive 
offers  from  many  people  who  are  seeking 
help.  The  cost  is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


WANTED — Couple  for  owner’s  new  home 
on  farm  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Good  cook  and 
housekeeper,  gardener  and  good  all-around 
man;  drive.  ADVERTISER  3045,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  wants  position,  working 
manager,  small  farm,  trained  in  livestock 
production,  knows  machinery,  keeps  ac¬ 
counts;  experienced,  references.  Single.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


KENNEL  MAID:  Excellent  background, 
conscientious,  sincere.  LOUISE  MAGARY, 
72  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  manager,  capable 
of  developing  or  maintaining  a  farm  of 
any  size.  Full  experience  with  cattle  and 
horses.  References.  RALPH  W.  BEARDSLEE, 
143  Temple  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  white,  American, 
with  many  years  experience,  all  branches 
except  dressing.  Capable  taking  full  charge 
and  making  it  pay.  Prefer  place  where  can 
board  myself.  ADVERTISER  3003,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN,  MIDDLEAGED  woman,  offers 
her  service;  qualified  housekeeper  on 
dairy  farm  for  adults  or  all  around  outside 
work  on  chicken  farm  in  New  York  State 
or  New  Jersey.  Write  K.  P.  HURD,  1215 
Sumner  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


FARMER,  MARRIED,  age  45,  all  around 
experience,  wants  position.  Worked  20 
years  on  private  estate.  BOX  85,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  American, 
technically  trained  with  years  practical 
experience.  Handling  mammoth  incubators, 
chicks,  breeding  stock  on  commercial, 
private  estate,  breeding  farms  and  hatch¬ 
eries.  Am  looking  for  first  class  position, 
which  can  make  it  financially  interesting. 
No  others  need  apply.  ADVERTISER  3028, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  WORK:  Clerk,  typist;  farm;  can 
drive,  plain  cook;  American,  single,  sober. 
Anything  anywhere.  Permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3007,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-WORKING  manager,  middleaged, 
broad  practical  experience,  general  fann¬ 
ing,  gardening,  orchards,  operate  tractor, 
farm  machinery.  References.  Please  give  de¬ 
tails  of  farm.  ADVERTISER  3064,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Gardener,  farmer, 
working  manager;  age  50.  Life  experience 
all  branches.  References.  Can  board  self. 
ADVERTISER  3050,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  FARMER,  caretaker,  desires 
position;  age  50.  Married;  life  experience 
horticulture,  agriculture.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3051,  care  Rural-  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Position  as  working  manager  or 
superintendent  of  dairy  or  general  farm. 
Lifetime  experience  on  farms  and  in  office. 
Excellent  references.  Write  418  West  Miller 
St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  and  herdsman,  married, 
38;  seeks  position  on  up  to  date  purebred 
dairy.  Life  experience  in  feeding,  breeding, 
calf  raising,  general  farming,  good  machine 
man;  take  full  charge.  BOX  83,  Bernards- 
ville.  New  Jersey. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  GARDENER,  farmer, 
married,  ho  family,  seeks  position  where 
general  neatness  and  results  are  expected  of 
a  thorough  cheerful  worker  in  any  branch 
of  profession.  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER 
3055,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WISH  position,  gardener,  lawn, 
repairs,  general  handy;  cook,  serve,  house- 
worker.  Good  home,  reasonable  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


INTERESTED  IN  farming,  limited  experi¬ 
ence;  good  home  essential.  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred.  Will  exchange  references.  WM. 
LINDEMAN,  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  American  Protestant 
housekeeper,  capable;  country  preferred. 
CARRIE  TAYLOR,  R.  D.  1,  Piedmont,  Ohio. 


FARM  TEAMSTER,  woodsman,  caretaker, 
single,  age  49,  Swedish,  naturalized,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  3048,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  MANAGER,  15  years  experience, 
seeks  opening  in  New  England  or  Eastern 
New  York.  Agricultural  school  graduate. 
ADVERTISER  3062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Continued  on  Page  100 
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TI-O-GA  CHICK  FEEDS 
GIVE  YOUR  CHICKS 
the  RIGHT  START 


♦  More  tli\n  ever  before,  this  is  the  year  to  buy  quality  chick 
feed*.  And  ciVity  means  Ghicatine  and  TI-O-GA  Starter  and 
Grower,  iasii  so  any  years  for  giving  chicks  the  right  start. 
Chicatine  starts  them  right  and  grows  them  faster,  safer.! 
TI-O-GA  Starter  and  Grower,  the  ideal  all-mash  starter  and 
grower  (with  grain  after  6  to  8  weeks),  also  builds  strong, 
bodied,  disease  resisting  chicks.  Whichever  TI-O-GA  Feed 
you  choose  you  get  a  scientifically  correct,  nutritionally  balanced] 
feed,  praised  for  years  by  poultrymen.  Ask  your  dealer  or; 
write  for  new  TI-O-GA  Chick  Feeding  Chart.  A  simple  plan 
for  growing  chicks  economically  and  profitably. 

Write  Dept.  N22,  Tioga  Mills  Inc.,  Waverly,  N.  Y, 


TI-O-GA  CHICK  FEEDS 

CHICATINE  ★  TI-O-GA  STARTER  &  GROWER 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS 
WHITE  ROCKS  - 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
RED-ROCK  CROSS 
ROCK-RED  CROSS 
LEGHORN-NEW  HAMP 

WINS  $75.00  RAISING 
EMPIRE  STATE  CHICKS 

The  second  highest 
award  in  the  national 

chick  raising  contest  nr  ..  m _ _ 

conducted  by  American  Writ©  AOdCty 
Poultry  Journal  was  won  for  FREE 
by  our  customer,  Bette  t 

M.  Williams, Avert  11  Park,  .literature 

N.  Y,  who  raised  our  Prlc< 

chicks  to  maturity  with  Free  Monthlv 
a  high  livability  record.  <^hiclr  Xr«.  ^ 
Cockerels  weighed  6  to  ^I6WS 

6V2  lbs.  at  less  than  6  r 

months.  itv* 


95%  SEX 
Guaranteed 
i fi'LJrk  PULLETS 
and 

^  MALES 


MORE  EGGS  Ste£  up  eee  production.  Get 

1  .k  1  Tfariler’layinff  Pullets.  Have  less 

death  losses.  Produce  more  pounds  of  meat  with 
less  feed  cost.  It  can  be  done  with  Empire  State 
rjew  Hampshire®.  We  can  honestly  emphasize 
u ieiS»£xt/»K?flt  ,eature3  without  being  guilty 
MORE  MEqT  ra<;re  sales  promotion  because 
New  Hampshires  have  proven 
themselves  equal  to  the  test  and  Empire  State 
chicks  have  the  geniune  New  Hampshire  quality 
that  have  made  them  America’s  outstanding 
commercial  breed. 


FAST  GROWTH  Empire  State  Hatchery  offers 

wl'w" 1,1  you  New  Hampshire  chicks 
that  are  easy  to  raise  ...  are  strong  big-bodied 
.  .  .  grow  fast  .  .  .  mature  early.  Just  give 
them  ordinary  care  and  watch  ’em  grow  into 
nice  plump  broilers  and  steady  layers  of  big 
brown  eggs. 


HIGH  LIVABILITY  Thlnk  what  it  means  at 

mvu  LifM01l.ll  1  today.g  egg  price8  tQ  get 

one  extra  egg  per  week  per  bird  and  several 
weeks  gain  in  growth  over  ordinary  flocks. 
Get  Empire  State  New  Hampshire®— Get  the 
extra  profits  which  made  this  breed  famous. 


THOUSANDS  HATCHED  WEEKLY  .  .  .  QUICK  SERVICE 
NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  ...  NO  ORDER  TOO  SMALL 


EMPIRE  STATE  HATCHERY 

Dept.  52A.  276  Central  A»e.,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Proved  in  Egg-Laying  Contests 


11  OFFICIAL 

WORLD  -RECORDS! 

Record  a  f  te  r  reco  rd 
has  been  made  in 
Official  Contests 
by  our  birds . .  We 
now  hold  Eleven 
World's  Records, 
and  many  others. 
OUR  SUCCESS 
CAN  BE  YOUR 
SUCCESS! 


FRANK  A.  SCHWEGLER 

A  lifetime  spent  in 
poultry  business. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
Read  hia  story  . 


Our  25th  Year  In  the  Poultry  Field 

Selecting,  breeding,  steadily  improving  our 
stock  to  put  livability  and  egg  production  into 
our  chicks .  .  Our  success  has  been  built  over 
the  years,  a  little  at  a  time.  Today  we  offer  to 
share  this  success  with  you  .  .  .  Schwegler’s 
“Thor- 0 -Bred”  chicks  bring  to  you  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  years  of  breeding  for  heavy  egg 
production,  large  egg  size,  and  fine  meat  quali¬ 
ties.  Buy  Sehwegler's  healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
and  start  where  we  left  off.  Write  for  details. 


WRITE 
TODAY 

Get  full 
Information! 
Catalog 


Make  sure.  Get  good  chicks— well  bred— 
that  will  grow  into  profitable  layers  . .  . 
Success  is  not  an  accident.  Strong,  healthy 
"Thor-O-Bred”  chicks,  bred  to  lay  and  pay, 
from  the  finest  bloodlines. 

The  Breed  You  Need 

Do  you  want  light  or  heavy  breeds  ?  We 
have  them. Do  you  want  chicks  for  broilers 
or  layers  ?  We  can  furnish  them.  We  have 
bred  our  birds  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s 
chick  buyer — just  tell  us  what  you  want. 

Full  guarantee  ...  You  are  protected  . . . 
Get  details  in  our  Catalog. 

Prices . .  .You  will  be  more  than  pleased, 
Sexed  chicks  if  you  wish. 

All  breedingwork  done  under  my  personal 
supervision . . .  pullorum  tested  for  years. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  (207)  Northampton  —  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Earge  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9  $16  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Itox,  R.  I.  Reds .  9  12  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  10  13  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  II  7.50 


Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W. 

Elsasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FMIt  AT  P  Chicks  produce  profits — strong, 
AjK-j  healthy  Reds,  Rocks,  Crosses. 
Reasonable  prices.  State  tested.  No  Reactors! 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R, Somerset,  Mass. 


FARM!  CHICKfL* 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

I  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &■  Thurs. — Unsexed  Pullets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.50 

Bar.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Wyand,  R.I.  Reds.  New  Hamps.  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Red  Cross . .  9.50  12.00  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A,  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires....  13.50  17.00  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Over  the  radio  I  heard  a  broad¬ 
cast  by  Donald  Besdine,  Inc., 
113  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City, 
that  promised  help  in  insur¬ 
ance  problems  and  interested  me 
greatly.  I  find  now  that  he  com¬ 
pletely  misrepresented  what  he 
could  get  for  me  in  the  way  of  a 
cash  refund  without  altering  the 
maturity  value  of  the  policies.  I 
paid  a  fee  of  $17.63  which  I  realize 
is  lost  and  I  hope  you  will  warn 
others.  He  has  not  answered  my 
letters  nor  my  demand  for  restitution 
of  the  fee  and  he  offers  no  explana¬ 
tion.  I  cannot  understand  why 
reputable  insurance  firms  do  not 
warn  policyholders  to  beware  of  any 
dealings  with  such  men. 

New  York  mrs.  m.  w.  f. 

We  have  referred  to  this  particu¬ 
lar  proposition  and  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  and  advised  our  friends 
to  consult  their  insurance  company 
before  making  any  change  in  their 
policies. 

This  concern  has  just  been  under 
examination  by  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department.  Their  report 
shows  that  Besdine  collected  $184,- 
700  in  fees  from  policy  holders  in 
a  two-year  period.  Employees  of  the 
company  had  been  discharged  from 
regular  insurance  company  branches 
for  irregularities.  Some  had  had 
their  licenses  revoked. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  report  that 
these  consultants  have  made  mis¬ 
representations,  misleading  state¬ 
ments  and  incomplete  comparisons 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  the 
changes  recommended  by  them.  It 
is  also  alleged  that  the  firm  was 
recommending  changes  from  endow¬ 
ment  and  limited-payment  policies 
to  whole  life  policies  and  the  report 
termed  this  a  change  from  “policies 
containing  more  savings  to  policies 
containing  less  savings.”  The  advice 
actually  given,  the  report  stated,  is 
of  a  simple  and  routine  nature. 
While  they  claim  to  have  an  actu¬ 
arial  bureau,  the  fees  charged  for 
simple  and  routine  advice  have  been 
substantial  amounts  and  there  have 
been  numerous  deviations  from  the 
fee  formula,  and  many  recommen¬ 
dations  have  not  been  followed,  even 
though  fees  have  been  paid,  and  it 
is  said  the  consultants  refuse  to  re¬ 
turn  policies  to  policyholders  who 
decide  not  to  follow  their  advice, 
unless  the  policyholders  pay  the  fees 
demanded  by  them.  There  have 
been  numerous  law  suits  and  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  charging  fraud  and  deceit. 
Mr.  Besdine  stated  that  his  firm  had 
filed  an  answer  with  the  Insurance 
Department.  However,  the  above  re¬ 
port  of  our  reader  shows  that  an 
investigation  was  needed. 

My  son  and  grandson  are  both 
subscribers  to  the  American  Boy, 
Detroit,  Mich.  They  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  since  the  July  and 
August  number.  They  have  written 
them  at  the  above  address  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  What  can  you  tell 
us  about  this  firm?  j.  r. 

New  York 

The  Sprague  Publishing  Company 
is  out  of  business.  The  subscription 
list  and  records  of  the  “American 
Boy ”  were  purchased  in  good  faith 
at  a  bankruptcy  sale.  The  purchaser 
intended  filling  the  subscriptions  but 
the  financial  backing  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  If 
such  backing  is  forthcoming  an  at¬ 
tempt  will  be  made  to  publish  a 
boy’s  magazine  that  will  be  more 
up-to-date  but  the  times  are  trying 
and  there  is  no  money  to  promote 
the  proposition  and  no  money  to 
refund  to  those  who  paid  their  sub¬ 
scription  price.  There  are  285,000 
paid  subscribers  on  the  list  who  still 
want  their  magazine  but  until  the 
business  can  be  re-established  the 
paper  cannot  be  published. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  furnishing  me  with 
addresses  of  companies  in  response 
to  my  inquiry.  Incidentally,  would 
say  that  I  appreciate  your  valued 
periodical,  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
even  though  I  have  little  time  to 
read  much  in  it.  J.  l.  m. 

Pennsylvania 

This  is  a  friendly  thank  you  for 
the  little  service  we  rendered  and 
we  assure  our  readers  we  are  glad 
to  help  them  in  any  way  we  can  at 
any  time.  While  perhaps  not  always 
so  successfully  we  will  do  our  best. 


I  sold  about  400-  cross-bred  pullets 
to  Moe  Bernstein,  94  Mitchell  Ave., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  paid  a  small 
deposit  and  took  these  pullets  in  to 
New  York  and  was  to  pay  the  rest 
when  he  returned.  Later  he  sent  one 
of  his  helpers  with  $134.34.  A  month 
later  he  came  again  with  $50.  I 
have  written  him  several  times  and 
haven’t  received  any  more  money. 
His  helper  gave  me  a  hard  luck  story 
but  said  they  were  still  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  I  wrote  him  again  but  haven’t 
heard  a  word.  He  still  owes  me 
$40.30.  I  have  sold  him  poultry  for 
several  years  and  he  has  always  paid. 
If  you  could  collect  this  for  me  I 
would  be  vei’y  grateful.  l.  a. 

New  York 

Mr.  Moe  Bernstein  has  adopted 
the  familiar  dodge  of  those  who  get 
the  goods  and  then  fade  out  of  sight. 
To  all  our  inquiries  we  get  a  notice 
that  he  has  “moved  and  left  no 
address.” 

I  sent  to  the  Modern  Spectacle 
Company,  5125  Pensacola  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  glasses.  Can  you 
find  them  for  me?  I  do  not  recall 
having  seen  any  such  advertisements 
in  your  paper  but  thought  you  could 
advise  me.  h.  c. 

Letters  to  this  concern  were  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Out  of  Business.” 
The  business  of  the  company  was 
largely  the  fitting  of  glasses  by  mail. 
There  is  a  complaint  against  a 
similar  company  which  is  being  in¬ 
vestigated.  It  is  also  stated  that 
fraud  orders  have  been  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  against 
companies  using  methods  similar  to 
the  above  concern.  The  best  au¬ 
thorities  view  this  method  of  test¬ 
ing  and  fitting  glasses  as  hazardous 
because  eye  conditions  can  exist 
that  these  methods  do  not  take  into 
consideration. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  data  in 
relation  to  nine  veals  I  shipped  on 
a  Friday  in  June.  They  arrived  in 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  next  day.  These 
veals  were  fresh  killed  and  shipped 
in  good  condition  and  represented 
a  cost  to  me  of  $35.  I  feel  I  have 
a  legitimate  claim.  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  if  you  would  take  this  matter 
up  with  the  American  Express 
Company.  g.  E.  o. 

The  express  company  claim  the 
veals  were  not  properly  cooled  and 
were  not  iced  and  they  could  not 
be  held  responsible.  They  insist 
they  gave  the  perishable  commodity 
all  the  protection  possible  and  that 
there  was  no  delay  in  their  handling. 
We  could  not  get  an  adjustment  but 
the  best  way  to  avoid  loss  is  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  express  company  ice 
such  perishable  shipments.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so  they  are  responsible 
but  they  make  a  point  that  they  must 
be  instructed  to  ice  a  shipment  or 
it  will  not  be  done. 

The  enclosed  letter  shows  the 
promises  the  Raleigh  Premium  Dept., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  made  me  if  I 
would  address  mail  for  them.  I 
mailed  them  a  Post  Office  money 
order  for  $1  and  I  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  them  since.  Is  there 
any  such  company  and  are  they 
honest?  Of  course  one  dollar  is  not 
making  or  breaking  me  but  I  hate 
to  get  pulled  in  by  such  people.  I 
follow  your  paper  each  week  and  see 
the  most  difficult  cases  helped  by 
you  and  wish  you  might  solve  this 
one.  Am  trusting  in  you  to  help  me 
and  keep  others  from  getting  caught. 

New  York  mrs.  m.  m. 

This  is  a  work-at-home  scheme 
with  all  the  advantage  to  the  pro¬ 
moters.  It  is  also  very  similar  to 
the  Royal  Products  scheme  operated 
by  Julius  Weinfeld  sometime  ago. 
It  is  also  a  scheme  used  for  years 
back.  The  Raleigh  Premium  Co.  is 
operated  by  Arnold  Troy  who  is 
also  a  partner  in  the  Eastern  Metal 
Products  Co.,  of  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
We  consider  the  dollar  simply  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  promoters  and  you 
cannot  deduct  it  from  your  income 
tax  as  a  loss.  Letters  are  returned 
by  the  Post  Office  Department 
marked  “fraudulent.” 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail 
instead  of  printing  inquiry  and  an¬ 
swer,  hence  unsigned  letters  receive 
no  consideration.] 
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EGGS  WANTED 

Ship  your  eggs  to  us.  We  are  short  of  a  full  supply. 

In  business  114  years.  Send  postal  for  Instructive  free 
pamphlet  about  eggs. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

Dept.  A,  164  Chombers  St.,  New  York  City 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachnsctts 

CHIP  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
jHIr  jive  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  C«M,pANY  Ine. 

Box  80,  Went  W  ftufelngton  Market,  New  *  City 

W fiO^G»«S  3m  6rKi»wUh* St-^N  ew^Y  orfc  I  location  on  U.  S.  Route  9W.  Price  $22,000 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  IK.,  300  brwnwirn  oi..  no .  |  n^toilo  ««  rmwrt  RF.M  CHILLURA, 


UP  TO  date  150  acre  farm,  eight  room  house, 
fine  buildings,  20  stock,  tractor,  modern 
equipment,  basement  bam,  silo,  poultry 
house,  improved  road,  near  town.  $10,000, 
one-half  cash.  107  acres,  secluded,  private 
road,  old  stone  walls,  view,  1,800  ft.  eleva¬ 
tion;  buildings  need  some  repairs.  Ideal 
for  Summer;  $800,  one-half  cash.  E.  KINCH, 
Schenevus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  My  650  acre  modern,  fully, 
equipped  farm  in  beautiful  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  overlooking  Lake  Erie; 
iy2  miles  to  Westfield.  Woods,  grapes,  fruit, 
50  purebred  Brown  Swiss  and  Jersey  dairy. 
Two  houses,  one  tile-roofed.  Private  gas 
well.  Will  accept  business  or  other  property 
in  exchange,  or  sell  on  liberal  terms,  like 
rent,  with  little  down  to  good  farmer.  G. 
WINCH,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

TO  SETTLE  estate:  48  acres,  planted  to 
24,000  currants,  13,500  grapes,  5,500  red- 
berries,  650  bearing  apples.  Also,  a  large 
quantity  of  pears,  cherries,  prunes  and 
others.  Producing  a  large  income.  Beautiful 
10  room  house  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Tenant  house.  Host  of  outbuildings. 
Everything  in  A-l  condition.  Excellent 


_ __  Details  on  request. 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS  I  Marlboro,  N.  Y. - 

TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAl; 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City  poR  SALE:  Farm  98  acres,  good  land,  trac¬ 

tor,  tools  included;  $7,300  cash.  For  descrip¬ 
tion  write  E.  L.  DEWEY,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. 


DISTRICT  SALES  MANAGER  WANTED  ^  farm,  lronteBe  on 

traps  to  daks  famers.  Chance  for  advancement  r00m  house  with  ell  and  porch,  2  large 
in  this  steadily  growing  business.  State  age,  ex-  barns,  concrete  stable,  18  tie  ups,  shop  and 
nerienee  and  references.  ,  ,  other  buildings.  $4,000;  terms.  FEDERAL 

DETJEN  CORP.,  303  West  42nd  St,  New  York  City  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


How -to -do -it  MAGAZINE 

Practical  ideas  for  making  mail  box,  f®^m  sce.1?? 
silhouettes,  attractive  fences,  house  repairs  with 
simple  tools.  Send!  3e  stamp  for  regular 
magazine,  64  pages.  Write  today. 

HOME  CRAFTSMAN 
115-R  Worth  Street  >:  New  York  City 

_  jaaaaaaa  Two  Beautiful 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  sk&ess 


CENTURY  PHOTO 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  °J?Ln^ve2ligYt 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Large  Stock  New 


.—used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 


NEW  ARMY  HORSE  BLANKETS 


Amazing  Money  Maker]  $i 


00  All 


Big  Earnings 


ence  unnecessary. 


shoe  line.  Special  features,  amaz- 


GOAT  DAIRY  farm  with  established  milk 
route  and  modem  equipment,  partnership 
dissolving.  Sell  all  or  part.  Call  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  EXCELSIOR  GOAT  DAIRY, 
Port  Murray,  N.  J.  Information,  Bianchi, 
150  West  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS,  HOME,  camp  sites,  cabins;  near 
lake.  KROMKA  AGENCY,  126  Liberty 
St.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


BOARDING  HOUSE  farm,  20  rooms;  $4,500. 

190  acre  farm,  stream,  view,  woods,  $3,900. 
Hideaway  lodge,  trout  stream;  $5,500.  Poultry 
farm  for  2,500,  village,  fine;  $4,500.  Small 
farm  and  home,  three  acres,  brook;  $2,500. 
“DOC”  BENTON  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Farms 
and  homes. 


319  ACRES,  Summit,  cuts  150  tons  hay,  will 
support  50  cattle,  $5,000  barn,  substantial 
dwelling  being  completely  renovated;  $4,500, 
convenient  terms.  RANT  BUTLER,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  representing  Mann-Gross,  Kingston, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  164  acres  rich,  fertile  soil,  prac¬ 
tically  stoneless.  Nine  room  house, 
modernized  and  attractive,  fireplaces  and 
beamed  ceilings.  Bams  are  ample  for  large 
dairy,  newly  equipped,  painted  and  new 
roofs.  River  borders  one  side,  mile  to  town. 
$10,000,  easy  terms.  A.  F.  GREAVES,  50 
Market  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


GET  AWAY  from  it  all.  Invest  Vermont 
farm.  Assured  income.  Dairy,  poultry, 
equipped.  Cabins,  store,  lake.  U.  S.  5.  Good 
buildings,  near  city.  Sell  or  exchange.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3054,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Ideal  poultry  farm  with  cottage, 
if  desired,  approximately  22  miles  from 
New  York,  on  North  Shore  of  Long  Island. 
WALTER  H.  KING,  Glenwood,  Long  Island, 
telephone  number  Glen  Cove  2166. 

FARM:  22  acres,  healihxui  climate,  mountain 
view,  brook.  Six  room  dwelling,  two  car 
garage,  other  buildings.  Furnace,  electricity, 
never  failing  well.  Ideal  country  home. 
HAPPY  ACRES,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  GEORGE  resort,  log  restaurant,  sell 
or  exchange  for  large  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  YOU  want  to  buy  Orange  or  Ulster 
County  farms  write  the  Farm  Specialist, 
H.  A.  TILLSON,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  DAIRY  farms,  80-130  acres,  modern 
improvements;  also  village  property. 
Dr.  F.  E.  SQUIRES,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 


VERY  NICE  six  room  house,  splendid  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity,  and  five  acres  best 
land  in  Virginia;  $1,800.  VIRGINIA  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Carrsville,  Va. 


INVENTORS!  able6  ideas’0  W: 

Mr.  Metzler,  Dept.  72-D,  II  West  42nd.  St.,  New  York 

PRINTING:  Best,  for  less.  Samples  and  prices 

KEITH  PRESS.  ELIZABETHTOWN.  NEW  Y 


Subscribers9  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  Xo  Rent,  Etc. 


HOLLAND-AMERICAN  from  Orange  Coun 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COLORED  —  Wanted  4  v 


preferred.  GREENE,  485 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 


$500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N. 


New-Yorker. 


$20,000.  Ot) 
New  York. 


eluding  stock,  machinery:  two  barns,  new 
silo,  metal  roofs,  electricity,  unfailing  water 
supply.  In  fire  district;  farmers  market 
nearby;  central  school,  churches;  nearby 
bus  line.  JOHN  B  MANVILLE,  R.  D.  4, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 


60  ACRE  farm  at  Coventry,  Chenango  ^ 

County,  New  York.  Well  located  and 
productive.  Reason  for  selling:  Located  too  E 
far  from  our  home.  Priced  reasonably.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  2988,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  £( 

LARGE,  MODERN  235  acre  farm  at  Smith-  5, 

ville  Flats,  New  York.  Practically  new 

15  room  brick  house.  Modern  buildings  now  F 
keeping  70  head  of  stock.  New  machinery. 
Would  sell  stocked  or  bare  at  sacrifice.  AD- 
VERTISER  2989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  HARDWARE  and  gas  station, 
now  doing  good  business.  Large  wooden  a 
building  with  living  apartments  upstairs.  c 
Would  sell  entire  property  or  business 
alone.  Priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER  2990,  j. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  LAND.  10  acres,  lease  with  option  J 

to  purchase;  Pike  county,  68  miles  from 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  2991,  care  -y 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  FOR  cash,  farm  within  150  miles.  c 
Describe.  MOORE,  153  Third  St.,  West- 
wood,  N.  J.  j 

1  105  ACRE  farm,  Finger  Lakes  area,  nicely 

located,  fully  equipped,  stock  and  tools,  | 
poultry,  very  productive,  splendid  dwelling, 
complete  rural  service,  $6,006;  $4,500  down, 
balance  5%.  ADVERTISER  2993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  r 

FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm,  $2,500;  only  $500 
cash.  STUCHLIK  AGENCY,  Milton,  Dela.  * 

WANT  TO  rent  small  farm,  within  100  , 

miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  1 
2995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  $6,500  cash.  Long  established  ^ 

coal  business.  $20,000-$30,000  annually.  1 
High  class  trade,  mostly  cash.  Fine  living  ^ 
for  ambitious  couple.  Owner  retiring  for 
Winters.  P.  E.  H.,  139  Cleveland  Ave., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  104  acre  Yates  County  fertile, 
general  and  dairy  farm.  Six  acres  woods, 

25  acres  good  hay,  rest  tractor  farmed. 
Eight  room  home,  hardwood  floors,  run¬ 
ning  water,  landscaped  lawn,  other  good 
buildings.  School  bus,  milk  and  egg.  truck 
stop  at  door.  With  or  without  equipment. 
Some  cash  needed.  W.  LUNICK,  Dundee, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farm,  70  acres,  first 
class  ground,  located  on  cement  road 
about  12  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Barn  for 

25  cows,  milk  house,  outbuildings,  gas, 
electricity,  running  water.  2-family  house. 
ADVERTISER  3001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

!  148  ACRES,  cabin,  -woods,  water;  city 
residence,  5  extra  lots.  Would  exchange 
for  farm.  COULTER,  86  Watkins  Ave., 
Middletown,  N-  Y. 

WANTED  FOR  rent,  with  option  to  buy, 

7  small  farm,  suitable  chickens;  within  50 

2  miles  of  Newark.  Will  consider  exchange 
for  our  2(4  family  home.  Ideal  for  retired 
family  to  live  rent  free.  MUNZER,  164-11 
^  |  82nd  Road,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1  DAIRY  AND  poultry  farm,  40  acres,  good 

buildings,  lights,  9  cows,  3  yearlings, 

1  machinery;  $4,000,  $1,500  down.  Others.  List 
•  free.  BUNNELL  AGENCY,  Walnut  St., 

7  J  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

1  FOR  SALE:  11  acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 

in  village.  Route  20.  All  improvements; 

>  $3,500;  pictures.  CARL  GILLETTE,  Cherry 

s  Valley,  N.  Y. 
r 

e  I  TROUT  BROOK  FARM  for  sale,  55  acres, 

■>  running  water,  spring  brook  never  dries 

up;  12  poultry  houses,  500  high  class  layers. 
Raise  berries,  chickens  and  eggs.  Home 
r»  market  for  all  you  can  raise.  Price  $3,500. 

!  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
c 

;.  1  MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  capacity  about 

r.  2,000  layers  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3008, 

—  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
l;  - 

7 .  |  FARM,  263  acres,  50  acres  tillage,  good  pas- 

—  tures;  buildings  perfect  repair;  electricity, 

n  running  water,  bathroom;  attractive  proposi- 
n  tion  for  industrious  farmer;  southern  Massa- 
w  chusetts;  hard-surfaced  road;  near  good 
d  markets  and  schools;  available  May  1st.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3012,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

i,  FOR  SALE:  Equipped  poultry  farm.  12 
i;  acres.  15.000  broiler  or  3.000  hen  capacity, 

t,  Seven-room  furnished  bungalow  with  im¬ 
provements;  located  6ne  mile  from  large 
—  city  on  main  highway.  STUCHLIK  AGENCY, 
ir  Milton,  Delaware. 

1-  - - - - - - 

FOR  SALE:  General  country  store,  8  room 
house,  2  car  garage,  bam  and  boat  livery, 
on  Hudson,  Route  32  and  4,  1  mile  from 


acres,  20  buildings,  plenty  water;  $10,500 


OR  SALE:  8-acre  farm,  Nassau  County. 
ADVERTISER  3019,  care  Rural  New- 


within  125  miles  New  York  City;  rent 
bout  $120  per  year.  ADVERTISER  3023, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


with  some  improvements;  east  of  Hudson 
Liver.  MAAS,  9017  208th  Street,  Bellaire. 
r.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent,  farm  in  Putnam  or 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y..  or  Western  Conn. 


vertise  three  times  $5.,  official  Polish 


from  New  York  City.  House  about  10 


400  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Chenango  County. 

Large  10  room  house,  6  room  tenant 
house,  basement  bam,  milk  house,  2  car 
garage,  hen  house,  2  large  hay  barns.  Never 
failing  spring  water  in  house  and  barn.  90 
acres  tillable  on  good  road;  $6,000  cash. 
Write  MARY  PHETTEPLACE,  Box  36,  South 
New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  smaller  farm, 
205  acre  dairy  and  general  purpose  farm, 
fully  equipped  and  stocked.  ADVERTISER 
3057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  ■* 

IDEAL  POULTRY  farm  location,  on  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland.  Four  acres  on  improved 
highway,  one-half  mile  town,  river.  Splendid 
5  room  bungalow,  basement,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone,  water,  closed-in  porches,  double 
garage.  Price  reduced  for  immediate  sale  to 
$2,300.  Terms  and  possession  arranged.  Write 
for  details  and  picture.  C.  E.  TURNER, 
Federalsburg,  Md. 

DAIRY,  FRUIT  and  poultry.  Near  City  of 
Hudson,  on  concrete  highway,  Route  U.  S. 
9.  Two  dwellings,  6  and  9  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  large  bams,  silo,  all  new  farm 
machinery,  large  creek,  alfalfa,  grand  water 
supply,  150  acres;  $12,000,  terms.  A  money 
maker.  Just  listed.  Exclusive  sale,  easy 
terms.  Phone  or  write  for  appointment.  Send 
for  circular;  20  other  dairy  farms.  LLOYD 
M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale  -  on  -  the  - 
Htldson,  New  York. 


Help  Wanted 


ADVER- 


with  650  ft.  main  road  frontage  for  sale 


within  70  miles  of  New  York  City.  AD- 


located  farm,  equipped  with  good  build- 


by 


man  with  small  purebred 
>rd.  ADVERTISER  3034,  care 


without  farm  machinery  and  _  livestock, 
teason,  poor  health.  ADVERTISER  3035, 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens,  New  York  State  residents;  between 
18th  and  45th  birthday  and  without 
physical  defect.  Appointments  provisional, 
subject  to  approval  of  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Salary  $54  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  at  the  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


STRONG,  CAPABLE  man,  to  work  with 
bees  and  extracted  honey.  Season  April- 
November.  Give  age,  size,  habits,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  and  wages  expected. 
Board,  room  furnished.  LAVERN  DEPEW, 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age.  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  home  in 
country,  midway  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Own  room,  all  conveniences. 
Two  small  children.  Wages  around  $60 
mohthly  depending  upon  experience  and 
references.  MRS.  J.  KYLE,  R.  D.  1, 
Flemington,  N.  J 

WANTED  —  Experienced  couple  for  resi¬ 
dence  on  large  purebred  dairy  farm. 
Woman  to  do  cooking  and  housework;  man 
to  work  in  modem  creamery  or  on  dairy 
farm.  First  class  references  required. 
M.  J.  SHERIDAN,  Jr.  ,  Blossom  Hill 
Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  — •  Married  men.  experienced  ma¬ 
chine  and  dry -hand  milkers;  good  wages 
to  those  who  qualify.  Apply  or  write 
immediately  to  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


within  200  miles  of  New  York  City.  $2,500 
cash  down.  Send  full  details  to  GUSTAVE 
KRIESEL,  162  Linwood  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

28  ACRES  timberland  $575.  6*4  acres  $260. 

Also  state,  seashore,  highway,  234  acres 
$435.  10  acres  $675;  easy  monthly  terms. 

SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

STOCKED  DAIRY  farm,  162  acres,  fine 
stream,  woods,  10  room  house,  dairy  barn 
for  30  head,  silo,  other  buildings,  electri¬ 
city.  running  water,  19  stock,  team,  ma¬ 
chinery,  crops;  $7,000.  cash  $2,000.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

VIRGINIA  PROPERTIES.  convenient  to 
Washington.  D.  C.  Estates,  farms,  river¬ 
front  properties,  game  and  fish  preserves. 
All  sizes  and  prices.  We  can  please  you. 
Write  for  catalog.  Business  established  1899. 
ALLISON  &  YOUNG,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


COLONIAL  HOUSE,  40  cow  maintenance 
farm,  115  acres,  wide,  level,  productive 
lands,  beautiful  river  location,  above  flood 
level,  fishing,  swimming,  boating.  Winter 
sports  area.  $5,500,  terms.  W.  C.  BALLOU, 
Newfane,  Vt. 


BULLETIN,  DETAILS,  photo,  gentlemen’s 
country  home  and  poultry  plant;  5  acres. 
2  road  frontages,  high  elevation,  beautiful 
view,  7-room  dwelling,  hard  wood  floors, 
open  fireplace,  hot  water  heat,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Beautiful  shade,  shrubbery, 
garages,  poultry  buildings.  Sacrifice  for 
$5,500.  BRAY  &  MAC  GEORGE,  established 
1901,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LONG  ISLAND  dairy  farm,  route,  milk 
sold  at  retail,  50  head  stock,  modern 
milkhouse  equipment,  silo,  barns,  trucks, 
house  10  rooms;  $37,000,  terms.  JOHN 
JOSINSKY,  47-48  203rd  St.,  Bay  side,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  woodlot,  pasture; 

good  location  and  water  supply,  within 
100  miles  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
3063,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives; 
between  18  and  45  years,  good  physical 
condition,  United  States  citizens  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  $54  per  month 
and  maintenance.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending 
reference  from  previous  employer. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  assist  in  the  care  of 
1.500  swarms  of  bees.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  business.  N.  L. 
STEVENS  &  SON,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FARMER,  married,  small  family. 

Experienced  in  general  farm  work,  hogs, 
cows,  chickens;  home,  garden,  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Farm  located  in  Northumber¬ 
land  County,  Virginia.  ADVERTISER  2982, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Strong,  reliable  man  with 
some  knowledge  of  beekeeping,  to  help 
with  1.000  hives.  May  be  steady,  permanent 
job.  RAY  WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM:  7  acres,  2  room  house, 
coop  for  1,500  layers,  brooder  house, 
pigeon  house,  large  shade  trees.  NELSON 
BEEBE,  (owner).  Tuekahoe,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Dairy  farm  with  or  without 
stock.  Must  have  price  and  full  details  first 
letter  or  will  not  consider,  also  direction  by 
automobile  from  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Restaurant,  licensed,  87  acre 
farm,  outbuildings,  tools:  lake  region. 
Cheap,  quick  sale.  DYER’S  RESTAURANT, 
R.  R.  l,  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 


GIRL  WANTED  for  upstairs  work,  care  of 
young  child.  One  full  day  a  week  off. 
Country  home,  near  Albany.  Experience 
unnecessary.  Character  references.  state 
schooling.  $8  weekly.  Keep  two  in  help. 
MRS.  K.  M.  CALLANAN,  So.  Bethlehem. 
New  York. 

AT  ONCE,  woodchoppers,  $3.25  a  cord. 

Steady  work  year  round;  apply  in  person 
to  M.  H.  NAUROCKI,  Yantic,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Strong  man,  draft  deferred,  to 
help  Eastern  States  representative  unload 
feed.  Also  work  on  place.  No  livestock. 
Good  habits.  Reliable.  References  required. 
Board,  room,  $65  month.  WILLIAM  SHAW, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  single  man,  general  farm 
work,  no  dairy,  drive  tractor;  references. 
$45  monthly,  room  and  board.  WALTER 
WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  herds¬ 
man,  gardener;  Catholic  institution.  Long 
Island.  Excellent  living  conditions,  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  2994,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Sn 
Exchange  will  be  found  o\ 
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RED  ROSE  EXPERIMENTAL 


FARMS 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


YORK,  PA. 


The  Eshelman  business  began  a  century  ago 
when  the  founder,  John  W.  Eshelman, 
ground  grain  for  his  neighbors  arid  friends. 

Four  generations  of  the  Eshelman  family 
have  carried  on  this  business,  until  today 
Red  Rose  Feeds  serve  feeders  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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CIRCLEVILLE,  0. 


This  institution  now  enters  its  second  century. 
It  was  the  pledge  of  the  founder  to  build  a 
practical,  quality  product.  This  is  still  our 
inspiration  and  involves  a  responsibility,  to 
our  many  loyal  customers,  which  we  are 
proud  to  accept. 

JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS 

LANCASTER.  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRCLEVILLE, 
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A  Western  N.  Y.  Farmer  Talks 
Things  Over 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1941  we  farmers 
realize  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  in  spite  of  the  dark  clouds  of  war 
that  hang  over  us.  The  events  of  the  year 
have  given  us  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
planning  for  the  season  ahead  of  us,  as  well 
as  in  reviewing  whatever  has  passed  into 
history. 

As  farmers  we  met  and  conquered  some 
conditions  that  at  times  seemed  almost  un- 
surmountable.  Chief  among  them  was  the 
quite  universal  drouth  condition  that  pre¬ 
vailed  over  a  large  part  of  our  country. 
Springs,  streams  and  wells  went  dry,  that 
had  seldom  if  ever  failed  us  in  the  past.  As 
a  result  our  outlook  for  yields  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  tomatoes,  beans,  etc.,  was  quite  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  the  Spring  grains  and  pastures 
were  alarmingly  poor  and  disappointing. 

As  the  Summer  progressed  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  Fall  harvests  grew  smaller,  some 
month  men  were  voluntarily  released  in  late 
August  and  turned  to  work  in  shops  and 
factories.  However  later  events 
proved  that  we  were  more 
alarmed  than  wise,  and  justified 
the  old  saying  that  while  “a  dry 
year  scares  you  to  death,  a  wet 
year  starves  you  to  death.”  During 
September  we  were  favored  with 
some  beneficial  showers  that  saved 
the  day  for  the  late  cultivated 
crops,  and  a  favorable  Fall  with 
hardly  any  interruption  from 
showers  or  freezing  weather,  en¬ 
abled  us  to  harvest  some  excellent 
crops;  in  fact  it  was  well  along 
in  late  October  before  killing 
frosts  came. 

The  mild  weather  continued  on 
until  after  Christmas,  with  the 
result  that  winter  wheat  and 
barley  remained  green,  and  grew 
much  later  than  normally,  what¬ 
ever  rain  or  melting  snow  favored 
us  was  taken  up  by  the  soil,  instead  of  run¬ 
ning  off  to  be  lost,  as  it  would  have  done  had 
the  ground  been  frozen  solid.  Nevertheless 
many  wells  are  still  dry,  and  some  farmers 
are  drawing  water  for  stock. 

These  fair  to  good  yields  in  addition  to 
somewhat  higher  prices  for  farm  produce, 
have  given  farmers  more  money  to  spend  than 
they  have  had  for  a  long  time.  To  be  sure 
this  increased  income  has  been  largely  offset 
by  the  increasing  expenses  we  have  to  meet 
in  carrying  on  our  operations.  Labor  is  much 
higher  (if  available  at  any  price)  as  well  as 
feeds,  equipment,  extra  parts,  twine,  fertil¬ 
izer,  taxes,  etc. 

According  to  our  U.  S.  Census  figures  we 
find  that  53  percent  (about  one-half)  of  our 
farmers  had  a  gross  income  of  $1,000  or  more 
from  products  sold  or  used  on  the  farm  dur¬ 
ing  1929.  Ten  years  later  in  1939,  only  34 
percent  grossed  $1,000  or  more.  The  same 
authority  informs  us  that  in  1929,  93  percent 
received  a  farm  income  of  more  than  $250 
annually,  while  in  1939  only  79  percent  ex¬ 
ceeded  $250.  During  this  same  decade  the 
total  farm  income  in  this  U.  S.  A.  declined 
from  $11,011,000,000  to  $7,813,000,000.  This 
shrinkage  of  both  individual  and  total  farm 
income  justifies  us  in  the  assertion  that  it  is 
about  time  that  the  tide  began  to  turn  in 
our  favor.  Quoting  from  Sam  B.  Pettingill, 
“the  gentleman  from  Indiana:”  “When  these 
incomes  are  con¬ 
trasted  against  those 
paid  in  the  mass 
production  indus¬ 
tries,  the  charge  that 
the  farm  “bloc”  is 
the  greediest  group 
in  America  is  shown 
to  be  singularly  de¬ 
void  of  justice  .The 
factory  worker  has 
no  investment  in 
tools  or  plant, 
whereas  the  farmer 
has  a  capital  plant 
worth  $6,700  less 
mortgage  debt,  yet 
the  average  farm 


income  in  1939  was  only  $1,280  gross.” 

The  farmer  is  a  good  spender  too,  in  fact 
a  word  of  caution  might  well  be  sounded, 
that  we  make  the  most  of  these  extra  dollars 
against  the  time  when  they  may  be  wanting. 
Beware  of  the  “high  pressure”  salesman,  who 
is  sure  to  sally  forth  as  the  first  signs,  of 
Spring  arrive,  seeking  our  name  on  the  dotted 
line  for  various  articles  that  possibly  we 
might  get  along  without  just  as  we  have  been 
compelled  to  do  in  recent  years. 

If  there  is  any  surplus  cash  on  hand,  the 
first  thing  to  think  of  is  the  reduction  of  the 
mortgage  that  hangs  over  the  head  of  the 
majority  of  us.  Next  is  the  much  needed  re¬ 
pairs  on  farm  property  that  has  been  too 
long  postponed  in  many  instances,  because 
of  lack  of  funds;  a  good  foundation  and  a 
good  roof  are  the  vital  requirements  to  pro¬ 
long  the  life  of  our  farm  buildings.  So  far 
as  it  is  possible,  repair  and  recondition  our 
present  equipment,  that  it  may  serve  us  for 
another  year  or  more,  this  is  not  only  good 
business,  but  to  a  certain  extent  is  absolutely 
necessary,  due  to  the  curtailed  supply  of 
material  for  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  We 


are  compelled  to  do  this  “for  the  duration.” 

The  late  Fall  and  comparatively  warm, 
open  Winter  that  has  prevailed  to  an  unusual 
extent,  has  contributed  to  our  being  able  to 
do  a  lot  of  outside  work  that  ordinarily  would 
have  either  been  put  over  until  next  Spring, 
or  left  undone  entirely.  More  Fall  plowing 
has  been  accomplished  than  during  any 
previous  Fall  in  the  writers  memory,  wood 
has  been  cut  hauled  and  buzzed  up,  repairs 
to  buildings,  fences,  gates,  etc.  have  been 
carried  on  to  quite  an  unusual  extent. 

On  our  own  farm  the  barnyard  has  been 
cleaned  out,  and  railroad  soft  coal  cinders 
have  been  drawn  and  graded  to  improve  an 
otherwise  wet,  poorly  drained  barnyard.  This 
is  a  job  that  should  be  done  at  intervals  of 
from  10  to  12  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
hauling  out  the  manure  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  of  the  surface  of  the  barnyard  floor  is 
removed  each  year,  and  this  needs  to  be 
replaced  from  time  to  time,  not  only  to  im¬ 
prove  the  drainage  conditions,  but  also  to  help 
protect  from  freezing  the  water  pipe  lines 
that  extend  from  well  to  storage  tank,  and 
then  on  to  the  water  trough,  feeding  pens,  etc. 
In  covering  these  water  pipes  it  is  well  to 
realize  that  where  railroad  cinders  are  used 
in  grading,  it  is  wise  to  prevent  them  from 
coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  pipes,  since 
there  is  some  kind  of  chemical  action  that 
takes  place,  causing  rapid  dusting  or  corrod¬ 
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ing  of  the  pipes,  shortening  their  length  of 
life  to  a  remarkable  degree,  therefore  dirt . 
free  from  cinders  should  be  placed  in  the 
trench  to  cover  the  pipes,  (this  lesson  has 
been  learned  through  sad  experience).  All 
this  has  been  done  while  we  had  the  time 
and  labor  to  spare  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  Spring  and  Summer,  when  we  shall 
be  wondering  what  is  the  most  important 
thing  to  do  first. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
we  shall  be  at  our  wits  end  to  know  where 
to  begin  when  the  Spring  of  1942  comes 
along.  And  with  this  inevitable  shortage  of 
labor,  we  have  been  directed  to  increase  our 
production  when  we  have  already  been 
exerting  our  very  best  effort  to  make  the 
farm  business  show  a  little  profit. 

This  has  often  meant  using  young  inex¬ 
perienced  high  school  students,  and  older  men 
who  have  earned  their  reward  many  years 
ago  in  some  instances,  and  are  desiring  a 
little  rest  in  their  old  age.  Nevertheless  I  am 
told  that  in  one  instance  at  least  two  old  men 
were  quite  efficient  in  using  the  hoe  in  clean¬ 
ing  out  old  crowns  in  a  field  of  strawberries, 
their  painstaking  gait  being  much 
better  adapted  to  the  work  in 
hand  than  the  careless  hurried 
manner  followed  by  younger  men. 

More  and  improved  machines 
are  suggested  to  overcome  this 
critical  labor  shortage,  but  many 
of  our  farm  operations  must  of 
necessity  be  accomplished  with 
hand  labor,  and  it  seems  that 
these  crops  are  the  ones  that  we 
are  most  urgently  requested  to 
increase  in  acreage  and  yield. 
This  includes  tomatoes,  sweet 
corn,  string  beans,  potatoes  and 
cucumbers,  all  requiring  much 
hand  work  particularly  at  har¬ 
vest  time. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  farm¬ 
ers  grow  indignant  when  we  hear 
of  labor’s  demands  for  the  eight 
hour  day,  while  we  are  putting 
in  from  12  to  14  hours,  and  even  then  are 
urged  to  increase  production,  assured  that 
“food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace.” 
It  is  also  true  that  the  factory  hands  re¬ 
ferred  to  receive  more  pay  for  their  eight 
hour  day,  than  we  farmers  expect  in  eight 
days  of  14  hours  each!  It  is  indeed  refreshing 
to  learn  that  the  right  to  strike  is  being 
curbed  in  our  factories  producing  guns, 
planes,  ships  and  tanks,  and  longer  days  with 
increased  production  are  urged  in  factories  as 
well  as  on  the  farms. 

How  about  the  plans  for  1942?  It  would 
indeed  be  foolish  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  increased  acreage  of  the  crops  de¬ 
sired  will  necessarily  increase  either  the 
yield  or  the  profits  derived  therefrom.  There 
is  no  use  in  putting  in  a  larger  acreage  than 
can  be  properly,  and  therefore  profitably 
cared  for  and  harvested.  Far  better  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  smaller  area  and  then  expect  a 
better,  larger  return  from  our  seed  and.  labor, 
which  means  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
as  well  as  profits  from  the  investment. 

As  a  rule  we  farmers  do  not  need  to  be 
urged  to  improve  our  yields,  we  always  take 
a  justifiable  pride  in  growing  the  biggest 
yields  of  wheat  or  potatoes  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  tallest  stalk  of  corn  we  can  find  in 
the  field  is  usually  found  tacked  to  the  side 
of  the  barn,  or  fastened  to  the  telephone  pole 
in  front  of  the  house,  whichever  is  the  more 

conspicuous,  indicat¬ 
ing  the  pleasure  de¬ 
rived  in  excelling  in 
growing  a  bumper 
crop. 

It  may  be  wise  in 
rare  instances  for  a 
farmer  to  specialize 
in  growing  one  crop, 
or  depending  on  one 
or  two  products  for 
his  source  of  income, 
but  for  most  of  us 
it  seems  wiser  to 
have  several  sources 
that  can  be  relied 
upon.  I.  C.  H.  Cook 
New  York 


Spring  and  Winter  on  the  H.  C.  Spurr  farm  in  South  Edmeston,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 


A  good  Franklin  County,  New  York  team,  owned  by  Ralph  Beebe,  Malone, 

New  York. 
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Emergency  Nitrate  for  Apple 
Orchards 

Our  armed  forces  as  well  as  civilian  popu¬ 
lations  overseas  are  looking  to  American 
fruit  growers  for  increased  quantities  of  fruit 
this  year.  The  transportation  problem  will  be 
simplified  if  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
increase  in  supplies  is  produced  in  north¬ 
eastern  states.  Demand  promises  to  be  broad 
for  fresh,  canned,  dried,  and  preserved  fruits, 
and  apples  will  head  the  list.  No  other  fruit 
is  so  generally  liked. 

When  apple  growers  think  of  immediate 
increases  in  yields,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
plan  to  use  more  fertilizer  in  their  orchards, 
nitrates  in  particular.  Unfortunately  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  commercial  nitrate  supply 
now  is  being  made  into  munitions  that  the 
Government  has  been  forced  to  ration  the 
remainder.  As  a  result  nitrogen  fertilizer 
must  be  used  with  much  greater  care  in  1942 
than  in  former  years. 

As  much  nitrate  fertilizer  as  last  year  may 
be  available,  but  demands  not  only  are  in¬ 
creased  for  orcharding  but  for  Victory 
Gardens  and  field  crops  as  well.  Can  fruit 
growers  increase  the  productivity  of  their 
trees  without  increasing  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  nitrogen?  Average  yields  of  apples 
in  northeastern  states  have  been  low  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  pomologists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  comment,  and  a  considerable 
increase  can  be  brought  about  if  soil  prob¬ 
lems  are  given  careful  attention  which  they 
deserve. 

Extra  nitrates,  and  if  necessary  some  of 
the  portion  usually  supplied  by  commercial 
fertilizers,  can  be  supplied  from  organic 
matter  built  into  soils  during  years  when  it 
has  been  under  sod  cover,  says  Prof.  F.  N. 
Fagan.  Organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  like 
money  in  the  bank.  It  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  supply  nitrogen  in  times  of  need,  and  those 
apple  growers  who  have  had  their  orchards 
in  sod  for  ten  years  or  more  are  in  an  es¬ 
pecially  advantageous  position.  Cultivation 
hastens  the  rotting  of  this  soil  organic  matter 
and  releases  the  desired  nitrogen  as  well  as 
other  necessary  plants  nutrients  for  tree 
growth. 

As  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in  the 
Spring,  orchards  which  are  in  sod  should  be 
disced  or  harrowed,  Mr.  Fagan  believes. 
This  working  should  be  shallow  and  should 
check  the  growth  of  the  grass  plants  rather 
than  destroy  them.  Apple  trees  make  their 
largest  drafts  on  soil  nitrates  during  the 
month  following  the  break  of  the  leaf  buds, 
and  this  demand  can  be  met  either  from  re¬ 
serves  in  the  soil  or  from  the  commercial 
fertilizer  bag. 

If  the  Spring  is  late  and  this  sod  breaking 
is  close  to  the  time  of  blossoming,  top  dress. 
Ihe  orchard  with  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  its  equivalent  when  the  buds  are  in 
the  pink,  he  recommends.  This  is  especially 
necessary  if  there  is  much  strawy  cover.  If 
the  cover  is  fresh  grass  which  will  rot  quick¬ 
ly,  this  top  dressing  may  be  omitted  or  the 
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fertilizer  can  be  used  in  a  ring  application  to 
stimulate  tree  growth. 

Where  the  supply  of  soil  organic  matter 
has  been  well  built-up  in  recent  years,  an 
occasional  cultivation  following  the  early 
Spring  breaking  will  keep  recovery  growth 
of  the  cover  crop  in  check  and  will  release 
enough  plant  food  to  carry  the  trees  through 
the  “June”  drop.  If  terminal  growth  up  to 
this  time  has  been  rapid  and  shows  no  sign 
of  slowing-up  and  the  current  crop  is  not 
excessive,  it  is  possible  that  additional 
nitrogen  will  not  be  needed.  In  most 
orchards,  however,  a  ring  application  of  two 
or  three  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  tree 
should  be  made  in  late  May  or  early  June, 
Dr.  Ft.  D.  Anthony,  research  pomologist,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  thinks.  This  will 
insure  sufficient  terminal  growth  and  will 
aid  in  setting  a  crop  in  1943. 

Cultivation  should  stop  in  early  July  or  a 
little  later  in  dry  seasons  to  give  the  soil  an 
opportunity  to  produce  a  good  cover.  Since 
the  1942  supply  of  cover  crop  seeds  is  un¬ 
certain,  use  a  volunteer  crop  if  the  soil  will 
produce  a  uniform  growth.  Where  cover 
seedings  are  necessary,  prices  of  seed  should 
be  considered  carefully  before  making  pur¬ 
chases. 

The  supply  of  phosphorus  and  potassium  in 
the  soil  must  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
good  growth  of  weeds  or  seeded  cover.  If 
superphosphate  or  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
potash  have  been  applied  regularly  in  an 
orchard  in  recent  years,  applications  this  year 
may  not  be  required  or  the  rate  may  be  cut 
down.  Where  soil  is  deficient  in  these  ele¬ 
ments,  a  broadcast  application  is  recom¬ 
mended  of  150  to  300  pounds  of  superphos¬ 
phate  plus  50  to  100  pounds  of  muriate  (or 
sulphate)  of  potash  per  acre.  If  a  few  pounds 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizer  can  be  added  to  this 
mixture,  the  desirable  cover  growth  will  be 
stimulated. 

Spray  programs  should  be  selected  and 
planned  with  special  care  this  year,  Prof. 
Fagan  emphasizes.  A  full  crop  of  good  sized 
fruit  cannot  be  made  by  a  tree  with  spray 
damaged  leaves  no  matter  how  rich  the  soil 
is.  Consult  your  county  agent  regarding  spray 
programs  and  materials. 

State  College,  Pa. 

Franklin  P.  Ferguson 


Use  Your  Sugar  Maple  Trees 

With  the  presence  of  a  sugar  shortage  ring¬ 
ing  in  our  ears  it  is  going  to  be  good  idea  for 
the  Northeastern  farmer  to  get  out  this  spring 
and  tap  a  few  of  those  maple  trees  that  dot 
the  farm  landscape  and  capitalize  on  their 
presence.  Many  of  these  syrup-giving  trees 
will  be  found  right  in  the  farmer’s  front  yard, 
and  I  predict  that  these  will  be  giving  their 
all  for  the  war  effort. 

The  stirring  words,  “Sap’s  running,”  will 
start  a  period  of  feverish  activity.  Buckets, 
evaporator  pans,  spiles  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
necessary  equipment  will  have  to  be  brought 
out  from  storage  and  plans  made  to  get  things 
going  full  blast. 


Each  and  every  article  must  be  scrubbed, 
for  it  is  only  with  the  use  of  spotlessly  clean 
equipment  that  the  best  maple  syrup  is  made. 
Bacteria  and  dust  will  cause  a  dark  colored 
product  that  is  considered  inferior  on  the 
modern  market,  although  in  years  gone  by 
this  was  the  preferred  type.  With  the  coming 
of  modern  science  it  has  been  found  that  it 
is  the  light  color  that  is  superior,  and  this 
will  bring  the  better  market  price.  We  should 
produce  what  people  want  if  we  can. 

The  tapping  of  the  maple  does  not  harm 
the  tree  unless  too  many  buckets  or  spiles 
are  loaded  on  one  tree.  From  one  to  three 
spiles,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  will 
not  harm  it  in  the  least.  The  hole  should  not 
be  bored  deep,  just  enough  to  hold  the  spile 
securely  as  it  is  the  inner  layer  of  bark  that 
yields  the  sap  and  not  the  wood  underneath. 
Tapping  deep  only  results  in  giving  bacteria 
a  chance  to  develop  and  perhaps  damage  the 
tree  permanently. 

Metal  spiles  are  the  best  to  use,  but  probably 
they  will  be  hard  to  get.  The  old-timers  will 
be  able  to  make  a  spile  of  a  soft,  hollow 
centered  wood,  and  while  this  will  not  be  as 
good  as  the  metal  it  will  do  the  job.  Maple 
syrup  was  first  procured  by  the  Indians  by 
gashing  the  side  of  a  tree  so  that  the  sap 
would  run  into  a  receptacle  placed  there  for 
the  purpose.  Then  the  early  settlers  came 
along  and  introduced  the  use  of  metal  spiles. 
At  that  time  a  one  and  one-half -inch  (di¬ 
ameter)  hole  was  bored  in  the  tree,  but  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  was  decreased  until,  at 
the  present  time,  a  three -eighths -inch  hole  is 
considered  plenty  large. 

An  average  year’s  yield  of  sap  contains  2 
per  cent  sugar.  During  that  same  average 
year  and  with  an  average  tree  the  approximate 
yield  will  be  15  gallons  of  sap,  this  correspond¬ 
ing  to  one  and  one-quarter  gallons  of  syrup 
or  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  operator  usually  taps  about  500  trees 
of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  so  as  to 
have  a  profitable  business.  Of  course  there 
are  numerous  small  operators  w'ho  plan  to 
tap  only  enough  to  produce  sugar  and  syrup 
for  their  own  table. 

Maple  syrup  is  truly  liquid  sunshine.  Much 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  sap  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  sunshine  that  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  received  during  the  summer  preceding 
the  tapping.  This  sweetness  is  manufactured 
in  the  leaves,  stored  in  the  roots  of  the  tree 
during  the  winter  and  goes  up  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  the  spring  when  the  tree  starts  to 
produce  new  leaves.  When  that  flow  starts  it 
is  the  farmer’s  cue  to  get  busy  and  reap  his 
golden  harvest.  Besides  the  tapping  of  the 
trees  for  the  product,  because  of  the  sugar 
shortage,  another  old  custom  may  again  reign 
in  the  country  because  of  another  shortage. 
The  lack  of  tires  may  cause  a  revival  of  the 
old  sugaring  off  party.  You  won’t  need  a  car 
to  get  to  the  evaporator  house,  and  a  group 
of  neighbors  can  really  put  on  a  good  time  at 
one  of  these  affairs.  Try  it,  you’ll  be  doing 
yourself  a  favor. 

Ellsworth  Coleman 


Discing  or  spring-tooth  harrowing  sod  cover  In  orchards  in  spring  releases  nitrates  and  other  plant  food  for  the  use  of  the  trees. 
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- -HARRIS  SHD5- 


BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

/~VUR  SEEDS,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for  years 
"  insured  success  for  growers  whose  seasons  are 
short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  gives 
exceptional  results  wherever  grown. 

Grow  HARRIS  Blue  Hubbard  Squash 

Growers  report  unusually  large  crops  from  our  strain,  which 
Is  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  uniform  type  and  high  yield. 

For  Prompt  Service,  Send  for  Free 
Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Reliable  Mall  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880 

1 2 r c  ataiog  .  tww 


DIBBLE’S  TESTED  ALFALFA, CLOVER 
and  TIMOTHY  SEED,  99-50%  PURE 


Short  1941  crops,  plus  lend-lease  exports,  means  either 
a  seed  shortage,  or  higher  prices,  or  both.  But  here’s 
good  news!  Dibble  stocks  NOW  are  ample  for  customer  demands— and  all 
hardy,  northern  grown,  of  verified  origin  and  famous  Dibble  purity.  But 
don  t  delay — plan  your  needs  early! 

Every  DIBBLE  bushel  adapted  to  your  soil  and  climate.  Sold  only  with  our 
famous  10-day-money -4) ack-if-you-want-it  GUARANTEE.  Subject  to  any  test 
you  wish  to  make. 


Full  Stock  of  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  The  Dibble  Creed.  One  Quality  CATALOG 
Spring  Wlwrt.  Peot.Soy  Beam,  P"‘?!  UST 

Buckwheat,  Seed  Potatoes.  LOWEST  possible.  FREE 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDDROWER,  Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. Y.  s. 


The  Best  Mone>  Can  Buy 


FREE! 


WRITE  TODAY! 


152  fascinating  pages  filled  with 
colored  illustrations!  Vegetable 
planting  instructions  — an  inval¬ 
uable  Flower  Seed  Selector!  The 
most  complete  listing  of  seeds, 
plants  and  garden  equipmentl 
ORDER  YOUR  SEEDS  EARLY  THIS 
YEAR. 

"Everything  for  the  Garden ” 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

DEPT.  30F,  35  CORTLANDT  ST.f  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


[  FINEST 
}  SEEDS 

FOR  47  YEARS 


For  better  erops,  bigger 
yields  try  GROWMORE 
Selected  and  Adapted  Seeds  — 
famous  for  QUALITY  since 
1895.  We  offer  only  the  best, 
hardy.  Northern  grown  alfalfas, 
clovers,  oats,  corn,  barley, 
pasture  mixtures,  special  grass¬ 
es,  etc. — approved,  recommended 
varieties — all  tested,  tried  and 
true  to  name.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  GROWMORE  repre¬ 
sentative. 

GARDNER  SEED  GO..  Inc. 

41  Spencer  SL,  Rochester,  R.V. 
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The  Tipple 
Of  Tom or, row* 


MUNTOSH 

"  So//d /fee/ 'Mac  " 


NOW  AT  REGULAR 
PRICES 

Better  Quality  than  common  McIntosh, 
hangs  better  on  tree,  fruits  early,  very  tender  and 
juicy. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

and  send  us  your  requirements  on  Fruit  Trees 
and  Berries.  We  also  have  a  complete  line  of 
Seeds,  Boses,  Perennials,  Evergreens,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Shade  Trees  and  Hedges.  Maloney  trees 
are  Northern  Grown. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  BY  THIS  58 
YEAR  OLD  CONCERN 

PLANT  FOR  VICTORY 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 


38  Main  Street 


MALONEY  CAT 


Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PLANT  A  VICTORY  GARDEN 

Vegetables  will  be  high  priced  and  perhaps 
not  too  plentiful  on  the  market.  Mail  a 
postal  today  for  our  illustrated,  descriptive 
vegetable,  field,  and  flower  seed  catalog. 
Save  nearly  50%  on  Cornell  "Better  Liv¬ 
ing”  Garden  Seed  Collection. 

~  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  51.  Hall,  N.  V.  f 
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The  Choice  of Progressive  Formers 


FREE 

75  SEEDS 

Earliest  of  all,  perfect  shape,  I 
enormous  cropper.  Big  money! 
crop;  customer  reports  10  gallons^ 
of  pickles  and  $5.76  worth  sold  from  15 
hills;  $600  per  acre.  75  seeds  FREE  with 
big  Seed  and  Nursery  catalog.  Send  Sc  to 
cover  postage,  or  postal  for  catalog  only. 

R.H.SHUMWAYSEEDSMAN,Box429, Rockford, 111. 


EARLIEST  TOMATOES 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  BEATS  THEM  ALL! 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  aa  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price,  15c  per  packet,  but  to 
Introduce  Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will 
send  a  trial  packet  of  this  Tomato,  also 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes,  graceful 
garden  Pinks  and  Giant  Zinnias,  :  s 
rnrr  -  all  for  10c;  In  Canada,  20c. 
rifCC  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of 
bargains  in  Seeds.  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog. 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Sta.12,  Randolph, Wit^ 


FREE  PLANT  CATALOG 


TOWNSEND'S 

STR^book 


HOW  TO  CROW  THEM 


Send  today  for  this  Valuable  48 
Page  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  all  the  new 
and  better  paying:  varieties  of 
Strawberries.  Raspberries.  Black¬ 
berries.  Grapes.  New  Boysenberry, 
Peaches.  Apples.  Pears.  Plums.  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Blueberry  Plants.  It’s  a 
complete  culture  g^iide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters*  Written  by  a  lifelong  fruit 
grower.  It's  FREE! 

EW.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

’IS  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner’s  New 
Berry  Book .  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berrieB.  Fully  describes  Dor  sett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It’s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRIES 

DAV  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

A  M.  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

i.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-22A,  Allen,  Md. 


PPITCM  m  Tr  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
ri\LOn  U  U  VX  Please  write  for  Price  List. 

ROBERT  TURNBULL.  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 


Steuben  Potato  Convention 
Meets  Feb.  23-24 

Potato  growers  of  Steuben  County 
will  stage  a  big  home-coming  cele¬ 
bration  when  they  meet  in  Cohocton 
February  23-24,  for  their  15th  annual 
convention. 

The  meeting  which  had  its  origin 
a  decade  and  a  half  ago  in  the  old 
Warner  Opera  House,  since  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire,  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  nation’s  biggest  gatherings 
of  potato  men. 

In  honor  of  the  anniversary  a 
special  program  has  been  arranged 
for  the  1942  meeting.  C.  B.  Denman. 
Agricultural  Counsel  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Missouri  livestock  farmer 
who  for  many  years  has  labored  in 
the  interest  of  better  marketing  of 
farm  products,  heads  the  Marketing 
Forum.  Dean  C.  E.  Ladd  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  speaks  on  the 
Farmer  and  the  War.  William 
Hodnett  of  Fillmore,  President  of 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club,  and 
Roy  Porter  of  Elba,  former  State 
Potato  Club  executive,  will  preside 
over  the  two  day  session. 

Premiums  for  the  Potato  Show 
have  been  doubled.  The  certified 
seed  potato  growers  of  New  York 
State  have  been  invited  to  exhibit, 
and  Steuben  County  shipper^  will 
display  their  pack.  A  special  feature 
will  be  processed  potatoes. 

The  meeting,  sponsored  by  the 
Steuben  County  Farm  Bureau,  will  be 
held  in  the  Cohocton  Union  School. 

New  York  w.  s. 


North  Country  News 

Richard  Marsaw,  South  Hammond, 
is  again  wearing  the  crown  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  County  woodchopping 
contest,  repeating  his  triumph  of 
1940  at  Rossie  on  January  24. 
Marsaw  cut  through  a  beech  log 
eight  inches  in  diameter  in  28 
seconds,  swinging  a  double-bitted 
five  pound  Plumb  axe. 

The  two-man  sawing  contest  was 
won  by  Norman  Rubado  and  John 
Sipher,  Gouverneur,  who  sawed 
their  way  through  an  liy2  inch  beech 
log  in  21  seconds. 

The  4-H  Club  chopping  contest 
for  youths  under  21  was  won  by 
Lou  Lalonde,  Gouverneur,  who  did 
the  job  in  42  seconds.  He  was  al¬ 
most  edged  out  by  Albert  Sween, 
Rossie,  who  finished  in  43  seconds. 
Winfred  Murray,  Potsdam,  was 
close  at  47  seconds.  e.  r. 


Nicotine  sulphate  in  asphalt  emul¬ 
sion,  1  part  to  15,  is  reported  from 
Wyoming  as  a  useful  rabbit  re- 
pellant. 
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'  -  FRUIT  TREES 


Victory  Gardens  deserve  the  best  stock 
you  can  buy.  Insure  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  sturdy  growth  by  plant¬ 
ing  Kelly’s  ‘‘Full  of  Vigor”  Apples, 
-Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 

.  Grapes,  Berries.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears. 

.  Get  new  Kelly  Catalog  describ- 
ing  dozens  of  varieties.  Your 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if 
our  stock  does  not  satisfy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE»> 

Kelly  Bros.  Nursories,  14  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  IT  Y.4 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  te  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  -termination.  Our  Plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  tardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified,  Marglohe,  Rutger,  Prit¬ 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg.  10c;  Oz.  30c;  !4lb.  90c;  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4  yr.. 
transplanted  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  $2  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  50  Ever¬ 
greens  $3,  postpaid;  all  4  and  5 
year  transplanted,  4"  to  12"  tall. 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine.  White  Spruce,  Red  Pine. 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  50  for  S3 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
15c.)  Free  illustrated  price  list  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

All  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 


BoxRN-232Fryeburg,  Maine 


In  a  Large  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  Outstanding 
New  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  809 
varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


Burpee’s 

GETABLES 

6 -of  Burpee's  Best — Car*  E  PACKET* 
•rot,  Lettuce,  Beet,  .Radish^T^lSr  . 
3  and  Bush  Squash — a  1  Cc-Ee 
t  Packet  of  each,  all  Hr 

postpaid  for  just  10c— 

Bend  dune  today/ Rarpee’s^Ht^^r 
Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

W.  Atleo  Burpee  Co.,  588  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


- FREE - 

1942  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lakes  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller’s  Free 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


BLUEBERRIES 

In  seven  choicest  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Grower  to  customer  service  means  bigger  better  plants, 
investigate  before  buying  elsewhere.  Folder  free. 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16.  Hanover,  Mass. 


—FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG- 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa, 


Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers,  it 
will  pay  you.  rPiedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville,  N.  C- 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Have  cabbage  3  weeks  earlier.  Set  our  hardened  out¬ 
door  grown  "Frostproof’  plants.  Several  varieties  now 
ready.  Also  booking  Tomato,  Sweet  potato  and  other 
plants.  One  hundred  acres  for  1942.  List  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


GLADIOLUS 


Be  Patriotic  this  Year 
Plant  a  Red,  White  and 
Blue  Garden.  12  bulbs  of  each  color;  labeled  and 
postpaid  $1.00.  Cash  with  order  or  will  send 
C.  O.  D.  at  proper  planting  time. 

HENRY  HOHENBERGER,  Box  223-B,  Monroe,  N.Y. 


Dahlias  10  Named  All  Different  $1.00 

100  glads  mixed  $1.00;  15  mixed  Chrysanthemums 
$1.00.  Postpaid.  List  of  many  varieties. 

DELSEA  DAHLIA  FARM.  WESTVILLE,  N.  J. 


•  SENSATION  SEED  OATS* 

Burley-Hybrid  Seed  Corn-Clover  and  grass  seed  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


EVERGREEN  TREE  seedlings  for  Christmas  tree  and 
home  Spring  planting.  Firs,  Pines  and  Spruces.  Order 
early.  Suncrest  Evergreen  Nurseries,  Johnstown,  Pa- 


Sweet  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stock,  Apples,  Pears  etc. 

Cat.  Free.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  GENESEO,  N.  Y- 


"  “  ~~  '«w  >  .an?  num ner  of  bushels  avail 

STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone 
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Care  of  Manure  on  the 
Farm 

A  recent  item  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  regard  to  the  care  of 
manure  greatly  interested  me;  there 
is  no  source  of  renewal  of  the 
energies  of  the  soil  as  important 
to  those  who  till  -the  soil  as  that 
which  is  made  on  the  farm  itself. 
From  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed 
the  result  is  the  same  and  the  more 
livestock  one  keeps,  the  more 
manure  one  will  have  and  the  more 
productive  the  farm  will  become. 

It  was  a  worn  out  run  down  farm 
that  my  father  purchased  in  the  Fall 
of  1868,  just  outside  of  the  city  of 
Manchester,  N.  H.  in  the  country 
town  of  Bedford,  seven  or  eight 
cows  was  the  limit  and  even  then 
hay  had  to  be  purchased  to  carry 
them  through  the  Winter  months. 
The  methods  of  handling  the  offal 
given  off  by  animals  has  changed 
greatly  since  those  days,  and  it  seems 
that  greater  care  should  be  observed 
in  the  preservation  of  this  most 
valuable  product.  Barns  then  were 
built  so  that  the  droppings  of  the 
cattle  could  be  dropped  through  a 
scuttle  into  a  cellar  beneath,  (today, 
I  believe  this  as  against  the  law)  but 
there  the  work  of  developing  the 
manure  pile  for  the  land  began. 

The  cellar  was  concreted,  and  the 
place  where  the  manure  fell  was  a 
concrete  basin,  perhaps  two  feet 
deep  and  about  50  feet  long  by  20 
feet  wide  so  that  all  liquid  was  re¬ 
tained  in  the  basin,  into  this  basin 
was  dumped  by  the  cart  load,  dried 
muck  that  had  been  taken  from  bog 
holes  in  the  woods  near  by  and  dried 
in  the  sun  during  the  Summer 
months,  this  was  in  addition  to 
whatever  absorbents  were  used  to 
bed  the  cattle,  such  as  sawdust, 
leaves  or  sweepings  from  the  barn 
floors.  The  manure  from  the  horse 
stable  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Much  picker  dust  was 
used,  this  was  secured  at  the  picker 
room  of  the  cotton  mills  in  Man¬ 
chester,  it  was  an  excellent  absor¬ 
bent  but  sometimes  contained  many 
obnoxious  weeds  seeds.  In  the 
Spring,  the  moving  of  this  bed  of 
manure  to  the  land  was  the  job  of 
a  hired  man  and  us  boys.  We  had 
no  spreaders  at  that  time,  and  the 
dump  cart  was  used  to  move  the 
dressing  to  the  land  where  it  was 
left  in  piles  later  to  be  spread  by 
hand. 

Large  quantities  of  dressing  were 


drawn  from  stables  in  Manchester 
and  used  on  the  land.  For  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  corn,  potatoes  and  hay 
there  was  nothing  equal  to  this  home 
product,  and  under  this  treatment, 
the  old  farm  began  to  produce.  I 
have  seen  herds  grass  six  feet  tall 
with  heads  18  inches  in  length  stand¬ 
ing  where  nothing  grew  before.  On 
10  acres  of  land  that  was  poor 
pasture,  1,100  bushels  of  nice  Long¬ 
fellow  corn  were  raised.  The  land 
was  then  plowed  in  the  Fall,  heavily 
manured  in  the  Spring,  harrowed, 
and  a  light  coat  of  ashes  (leached, 
as  none  other  could  be  obtained) 
was  spread  on  the  land  and  brushed 
in;  timothy  and  clover  seed  sowed 
brushed  in  and  rolled  with  a  home¬ 
made  roller.  I  believe  that  the 
manure  pile  of  the  farmer  today  can 
be  greatly  improved,  by  boarding  in 
and  using  absorbents  to  take  care 
of  the  liquids  and  allowing  hogs  to 
work  it  over  constantly. 

In  my  travels  in  outlying  sections, 
at  this  time  of  the  year  I  see  many 
farmers  spreading  their  manure  on 
the  land  with  a  spreader,  I  believe 
that  great  values  are  lost,  as  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  the  melting 
snows  and  rains  of  the  coming 
Spring  will  wash  a  great  deal  of 
the  goodness  away,  especially  this 
must  be  true  where  the  land  is  un¬ 
even  or  hilly. 

Under  the  treatment  described, 
the  old  worn  out  run  down  farm 
began  to  produce  and  we  literally 
hayed  until  snow  flew,  often  cutting 
two  crops  of  rowen,  which  is  a  high¬ 
ly  valuable  food  for  dairy  cows  in 
the  cold  Winter  months,  the  neigh¬ 
bors’  barns  were  hired  to  store  the 
crop  until  the  year  1878,  when  a 
new  barn  was  built,  100x41  feet  and 
13  feet  posted  in  which  over  100  tons 
of  nice  hay  were  stored  to  feed  a 
herd  of  25  cows  and  numerous  young 
stock  with  five  or  six  horses.  The 
manure  pile  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  man  who  tills  the  land 
today,  and  the  tilling  and  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  the  land  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of 
the  present  emergency  through 
which  this  nation  is  passing.  If  we 
fail  in  the  production  of  the  soil 
the  whole  scheme  of  defense  falls 
like  a  house  of  cards.  -  The  more  we 
produce,  the  safer  and  more  closely 
united  as  a  nation  we  become  and, 
if  to  defend  our  shores  we  must 
have  millions  of  soldiers,  it  is  a  fact 
of  history  that  soldiers  cannot  fight 
on  an  “empty  stomach.”  h.  f. 

Connecticut 


Husk  Corn  From  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Stalks 

All  industry  faces  changes  to 
meet  war  time  conditions,  changes 
forced  by  problems  of  raw  materials, 
labor  and  transportation.  Farming 
is  no  exception.  It  must  meet  the 
situation  by  the  most  -efficient  use 
of  the  labor  which  is  available,  by 
using  as  little  transportation  as 
possible,  by  each  farm  becoming  as 
self  sufficient  as  possible.'  And  it 
must  be  done  at  once.  How? 

There  are  many  answers.  One  is 
in  the  increased  production  of  corn 
to  replace  a  portion  of  that  which 
we  have  been  buying  in  poultry  and 
dairy  feeds.  “But,”  someone  says, 
“How  are  we  to  do  that?  We  are  al¬ 
ready  filling  our  silos.  We  cut  and 
husk  as  much  as  time  permits.  With 
a  decreased  amount  of  labor,  how 
is  a  fai'mer  to  cut  and  husk  more 
corn  than  in  the  past?”  He  isn’t. 
He’s  going  to  husk  from  the  stand¬ 
ing  stalk.  This  is  no  new  idea.  The 
West  has  been  doing  it  since  pioneer 
days.  The  East  has  aduered  to  the 
Puritanical  idea  that  every  stalk 
must  be  saved.  We  have  limited  our 
acreage  of  corn  to  the  amount  we 
could  cut  and  husk,  on  many  farms 
by  hand  methods.  And  in  so  doing 
we  have  made  it  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  large  farm  equipped  with 
tractor,  harvester  and  husker,  can 
perhaps  handle  an  unlimited  quanti¬ 
ty  of  corn  stalks  economically.  But 
how  does  it  work  out  for  the  small 
fellow,  the  man  who  husks  by  hand 
and  possibly  cuts  by  hand?  We  are 
a  hardy  strain  and  we  still  survive 
in  large  numbers.  It’s  something 
like  this.  To  cut  and  shock  an  acre 
of  corn  by  hand  will  require  one 
day  for  one  man,  and  he  has  to  be 
a  hustler;  three  days  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  husking,  binding  and 
shocking  the  stalks,  half  a  day  for 
hauling  the  corn  and  stalks;  total 
labor  for  harvesting  corn  and  stalks, 
four  and  one  half  days.  The  same 
1  man  will  husk  and  crib  the  same 


acre  from  the  standing  stalk  in  a 
day  and  a  half.  One  third  of  the 
time  has  been  consumed  ill  harvest¬ 
ing  the  grain,  two  thirds  in  saving 
the  stalks. 

What  values  do  we  have?  The 
grain  value  will  be  the  same  in 
either  case.  We  should  have  a  ton 
and  a  quarter  on  a  shelled  basis, 
worth  on  an  Eastern  farm  $40  a 
ton,  or  $50  an  acre.  More  likely 
than  not,  higher  values  will  prevail 
for  the  next  year  or  two.  If  we 
have  need  for  the  stalks  on  the  farm, 
they  may  be  worth  $10.  If  we  sell 
them,  we  will  be  lucky  to  get  $5. 
Have  we  done  three  days  work  to 
harvest  $5  worth  of  stalks?  The 
answer  will  vary  with  the  farm 
conditions.  It  gives  vis  something  to 
think  about. 

Moreover,  the  man  who  saves  his 
stalks  must  cut  them  within  the 
brief  span  of  about  three  weeks.  He 
has  three  or  four  weeks  of  decently 
comfortable  weather  for  husking  in 
the  field.  The  man  who  husks  from 
the  standing  stalk  can  commence 
with  the  other  chap  and  work  until 
he  has  finished.  November  and 
December  are  ideal  if  the  weather 
is  not  severe.  The  West  does  much 
husking  in  mid-Winter.  Loss  from 
weather,  birds  and  rodents  will  be 
about  the  same  by  either  method,  on 
the  same  date. 

Of  course,  no  one  would  advise 
wasting  stalks  that  are  needed  in 
the  program  of  farm  feeding  if  time 
permits  saving  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  has  not  the  labor  of  harvest¬ 
ing  been  the  bottle  neck  in  corn 
raising  on  our  Eastern  farms?  Have 
we  not,  to  a  certain  extent,  dropped 
into  the  habit  of  buying  a  part  of  our 
corn  requirements  instead  of  raising 
them,  largely  because  we  did  not 
have  time  to  harvest  so  many  stalks, 
or  need  them  in  our  feeding  pro¬ 
gram? 

Have  we  been  buying  $50  worth 
of  corn  largely  because  we  worried 
about  wasting  $5  worth  of  stalks? 

New  York  F.  l 


Burpee’s 

Surely  you  will  have  one  of  the 
5,760,000  Victory  Gardens  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  for  this  summer.  The  war 
with  its  shortages  of  labor  and 
transportation  threatens  a  shortage 
of  and  higher  prices  for  fresh  vegetables. 
Burpee’s  Vegetable  Garden  is  a  real 
“bargain” — $3.35  value  for  $2 — all  25 
varieties  at  right  —  enough  seeds  for 
up  to  40  x  60  ft.  of  ground. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  we  have  plenty 
of  seeds,  but  our  supply  of  catalogs  is  prac¬ 
tically  exhausted.  Please  order  direct  from 
this  ad,  enclosing  personal  check  or  money 
order  for  $2  and  we’ll  send  postpaid. 

SPECIAL!  Packet  of 

Burpee’s 

elfuce 

The  New  Vegetable 

ma  Mi  an  with  every 
f  K  t  t  order  from 


this  ad 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

589  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


>P#H|jllll  IP 

EffETABL  E 

Garden 


All  25  Varieties,  Burpee’s  Best 

Specially  selected  to  provide 
a  fine  garden  that  should 
produce  plenty  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  for  all  the  family. 

Vi  Lb.  Bush  Bean,  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Vi  Lb.  Bush  Bean,  “  Surecrop  Wax 
Vi  Lb.  Bush  Lima  Bean,  Burpee's  Impr. 

Vi  Lb.  Peas,  Burpee’s  Blue  Bantam. 

I  Oz.  Spinach,  Burpee’s  Victoria 
I  Pkt.  Beet,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early 
I  Pkt.  Beet.  “  Red  Ball  (mid-season) 
i  Pkt.  Cabbage,  Golden  Acre 
I  Pkt.  Carrot,  Burpee’s  Goldinhart 
I  Pkt.  Carrot,  Tendersweet  (long) 

I  Pkt.  Cucumber,  Early  Fortune 
I  Pkt.  Lettuce,  Big  Boston  (butterhead) 

I  Pkt.  Lettuce,  Gr.  Rapids  (loosehead) 

I  Pkt.  Onion,  Southport  Yellow  Globe 
I  Pkt.  Parsley,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf 
I  Pkt.  Radish.  Burpee’s  Rapid  Red 
I  Pkt.  Radish,  White  Icicle  (long) 

I  Pkt.  Salsify,  Sandwich  Is.  Mammoth 
I  Pkt.  Summer  Squash,  Early  Wh.  Bush 
I  Pkt-  Sw.  Com,  Burpee's  Golden  Bantam 
I  Pkt.  Sweet  Com,  Howling  Mob  (white) 

I  Pkt.  Turnip,  Purple-Top  White  Globa 
I  Pkt.  Parsnip,  Guernsey 
I  Pkt.  Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus  4 

I  Pkt.  Tomato,  Marglobe 

Value  $3.35  for  only 
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DIBBLE'S 


TESTED  SEED  OATS 

Our  Seed  Oats  matured  early  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape  without  damage  from  hot  dry 
weather.  While  total  crop  was  about  75,000,- 
000  bushels  less  than  1940,  we  have  good 
supplies  of  varieties  adapted  to  Northeastern 
conditions.  We  offer  quick  delivery,  at  right 
prices. 

Reserve  Yours  Now.  Lenroc,  Comellian  or 
this  heaviest,  most  productive  American 
Oat — the 

Dibble  Heavyweight 

Average  weight  40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Thoroughly  Cleaned  —  Screened  — .Graded. 

Our  free  catalog  tells  all  about  this  astound¬ 
ing  Oat,  also  about 

Barley  —  Corn  —  Alfalfa  —  Clover 
Grass  Seeds  and  Seed  Potatoes 

Free  Catalog  &  Price  List.  Write 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  Bf  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


Northern 

Cross 

Sweet  Corn 


4IARRISSKDS— 

BEST  •FOR*  THE  NORTH 

Wo  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  for  growers  whose 
seasons  are  short. 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  SQUASH 

MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 

Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earliness,  superior  quality  and 
best  yields. 

All  of  the  finest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  1942  catalog.  Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  today  and 
order  by  mall  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
—  1  S)42tCATALOG  tU/W  /UMcllj - 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 


Plant  for  Beauty — Profit — Shade—  Nute — Fun 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
List  on  English  Walnuts.  Stabler  Black  Walnuts, 
etc.  Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have 
experimented  with  nut  trees  for  over  45  years. 


Sunny  Ridge  Nursery,  Box  R,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 


The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

t>.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 


THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 


358  W.  Market  Street,  -  York,  Penna. 


jc  i  l  Trees 

PEACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  List  Read 

WALLINGFORE 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Con 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e.  :  : 
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February  21,  1942 


•  A  big  book,  packed  from  cover  to  cover  with  FACTS  that  will  help  you 
grow  finer  farm  crops  in  1942.  Old  favorite  crops,  long  used,  well  estab¬ 
lished  .  .  .  also  up-and-coming  new  crops,  showing  good  results.  •  The 
very  latest  facts  on  FUNK  G  HYBRID  CORN  ...  six  years  proved  by 
thousands  of  eastern  farmers,  many  right  there  near  you.  A  kind  for 
every  farm,  for  ear  corn  or  for  silage.  •  Here’s  what  Farmers  say  about 
Hoffman  Seeds  •  •  . 


★  “Hoffman's  SEEDS  of  all  kinds  pay  . .  • 
because  they  are  the  best.  1  have  used 
Hoffman's  Seeds  3  years  and  have  my  first 
weeds  to  find.”  Chas.  W.  Moats,  Braxton 
Co.,  W.  Va. 


★  “This  year  1  planted  18  acres  of  Funk  G 
for  Silage.  I  found  during  the  summer  that 
1  certainly  needed  another  silo  so  1  built 
one  12'  x  36'.  Filled  the  three  silos  and  then 
refilled  and  then  barely  got  the  entire  acre¬ 
age  in.’’  Irvin  Rhoads,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

+  “I  had  9  large  loads  of  SOY  BEANS  and 
MILLET  from  1V4  acres  sowed  with  Hoff¬ 
man's  Seed.  Am  very  much  pleased.** 
George  H.  Dunham,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pa. 


★  “The  WHEAT  I  bought  was  fine— 1  got 
90  bushels  from  4  bu.  planting.  The  winter 
BARLEY  did  fine  too.’’  Harold  A.  Butt, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

★  “I  am  certain  that  it  Just  doesn’t  pay  to 
plant  anything  but  Funk  G  HYBRID 
CORN  as  it  grew  better  than  the  other  corn 
planted  the  same  day  in  the  same  field. 
The  Hybrid  grew  a  lot  more  fodder  and 
good  ears.  I  would  not  plant  open-polli¬ 
nated  corn  again  if  the  seed  was  free.” 
Frank  Jackman,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


READY  FOR  MAILING  NOW -SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY! 


HOFFMAN  FARM  SEEDS,  Box  221,  lANDISVIllE  (Lancaster  Co.),  PA. 


Extra  duaWY  1 

OATS 

HARDY  CLOVER  1 

Dial  lire 

Cleaned  dean  | 

Top  Yie/tfs 

Special 

"Lancaster 

PASTURE 

County  sure 

GRASSES 

Crop”  and  JO 

other  CORNS 

SOY  BEANS 

Clovef 

1 

POTATOES 

S“dan  Grass! 
%  Grass  / 

1-25$  Packets  ( 

Regular  750  Value ' 

>  This  remarkable  offer  is’’ 
t  made  to  prove  the  superior 
'  quality  of  our  Pure  Bred  Seed. 
One  25c  packet  each  of 

XPAZ  ROSE:  Fiery  rose,  topaz  throat. 
CELESTIAL  ROSE:  Beautiful  rich,  satiny  rose. 
HOLLYWOOD  STAR:  Deep  rose,  amber  throat. 
6-pointed  bloom.  Send  10/  for  this  great  76/  value,  and 
Condon’s  1942  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog  rDCC 
or  postal  for  Catalog  alone.  T  IsE.*. 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rockford, Illinois  I 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

tOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc.,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen's  Nursery  4  Seed 

Box  I  I  Geneva 


Asters 

^Wi It- Resistant!  Five  best  colors-  AT OktS • 
*LYellow,  Crimson,  Blue,  Pink,  ^  — 

\Whlte— a  lOc-Packet  of  seeds  1 
of  each,  all  6  Packets,  post- 
I  paid  to  you,  for  only  10c. 

Send  dime  today! 

Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 
Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for 
prize  vegetables  and  flowers. 

'  Have  a  garden— help  raise  food. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  557  Maule  Building,  Phila.,  Pi* 


SEEDS 


'•90 — 


Write  for  free  “Garden  Guide" 
or  "Com  Manual”  and  name 
nearest  dealer.  “Page"  only  Quality 
Seeds  and  “Suc-seed”  with  Page’s  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  "Pa-Se-Co" 
Brand  Seed  Corn,  Jap.  Millet  and  other 
Field  Seeds  or  Packet  Seeds.  "At  Your 
Service  Since  1896”.  The  Page  Seed  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  B- 12,  Greene,  New  York 


RED  CLOVER-ALFALFA-ALSIKE 
SWEET  CLOVER-TIMOTHY 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating  Northern  Ohio  grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices  buy  direct 
from  the  leading  farmer’s  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Write  for  "Spring  Delivery 
Money  Saving  Plan,”  price  list  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  Box  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 

HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

LINCOLN — new  "All-American”  selection  for  1942, 
Spancross,  Marcross,  Carmeleross,  and  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 

—  m  1  1  1 

g~>  w  *  TklAI  TIC  PICARDY  variety ;  very 
UL/UI1ULIJ9  hardy  full  size  bulbs 
enormous  blooms.  Healthy;  treated  against  thrips. 

3  Dozen  $1.00.  100  Bulbs  $2.00  Prepaid. 
TRENKLE  GARDENS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Thirty-two  page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes-Smooth  RuralS;  Russet  Rurals; 
Katahdin.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa;  Sebago. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE,  N.Y. 


OtoOJlA 

1942 

GARDEN 

BOOK 

free 


A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
successful  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Garden — offer¬ 
ing  the  BEST  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  All 
the  Latest  Novelties.  At¬ 
tractive  Prices.  Many 
special  offers.  Sent  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc. 

361  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila. 


NOW  READY 


*042  CATALOG 


WOODRUFF 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


VARIETIES  TESTED 
FOR  THIS  CLIMATE 

Actual  growing  tests,  conduct¬ 
ed  continuously  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  plus  39  years  ex¬ 
perience,  guide  Woodruff  in 
selecting  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  the  .climate  and  soils  of 
this  region. 

This  new,  56-page,  illustrated 
catalog  describes  the  latest,  as 
Well  as  the  old  favorite,  Wood¬ 
ruff  offerings.  For  dependable, 
climate-tested  seed,  order  from 
Woodruff.  The  demand  for  seed 
is  abnormal.  Better  write  for 
Catalog  today. 


MM:- 


V 


F.H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc. 

MILFORD  CONN. 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC.  Dept.Y4,  Milford.  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  1942  catalog,  fully 
illustrating  your  comprehensive,  but  care¬ 
fully  selected,  varieties  of  vegetable  seed. 


Name . 

Address.. 
Slate . 


Ruralisms 


Planning  the  Rock  Garden.  — 
Perhaps  it  seems  frivolous  to  talk  of 
a  purely  ornamental  garden  at  a 
time  when  we  are  urged  to  devote 
our  gardens  largely  to  the  production 
of  food.  We  believe  emphatically 
in  producing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
even  in  a  small  suburban  garden, 
but  we  think  that  garden  beauty 
gives  a  lift  to  the  general  morale, 
and  it  should  not  be  neglected.  We 
shall  grow  more  vegetables  than  last 
year,  but  hope  to  keep  our  flower 
borders  intact.  Even  where  consider¬ 
able  space  in  a  small  garden  is  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetables,  we  can  always 
use  petunias,  dwarf  marigolds  and 
other  annuals  to  edge  the  beds,  thus 
giving  beauty  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
A  rockery,  however,  does  not  usually 
compete  with  culinary  plants,  since 
it  may  be  planned  in  a  place  where 
the  contour  of  the  ground  is  less 
favorable  to  more  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  most  desirable  place  is  a 
natural  slope,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
to  grow  rock  plants  in  a  raised  bed. 
The  question  of  natural  rocks  does 
trouble  us  here  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  where  every  energetic  gar¬ 
dener  is  constantly  digging  them 
out,  but  it  is  better  to  have  no  visible 
rocks  than  to  use  pieces  of  brick  or 
cement,  or  other  artificial  materials 
that  are  sometimes  seen  in  fairly  pre¬ 
tentious  gardens.  Nor  should  the 
visible  rock  be.  placed  in,  neatly 
symmetrical  lines;  we  have  all  met 
with  terrace  rock  gardens  where 
neat  rows  of  field  stone  are  regu¬ 
larly  spaced  with  a  few  discouraged 
looking  plants  dotted  among  them. 
The  first  principle  of  the  rock  gar¬ 
den  is  to  give  a  natural  effect,  and 
any  suggestion  of  artificial  formality 
should  be  avoided.  It  often  seems  as 
though  people  in  a  rather  flat  locality, 
where  there  is  little  natural  rock, 
are  even  more  anxious  to  form  a 
rockery  than  those  to  whom  stones 
are  no  treat.  However,  the  simplest 
place  to  start  a  rockery  is  a  garden 
with  rather  irregular  contour,  so  that 
a  natural  slope  is  provided  or  may 
be  formed  by  a  retaining  wall.  One 
must  also  have  a  background;  either 
a  wall  or  shrubbery,  from  which  the 
slope  descends  naturally. 

General  Construction.  —  Small 
stones  are  easy  to  handle,  but  are 
undesirable  in  effect  and  do  not  give 
protection  to  the  plants.  It  is  a  safe 
rule  to  place  two -thirds  of  the  stone 
underground;  then  it  will  stay  put 
and  will  be  firm  enough  to  step  on, 
if  necessary.  A  stone  that  tips  when 
stepped  on  is  a  dangerous  nuisance. 
The  rockery  should  not  be  placed 
where  tree  roots  will  run  through 
it,  or  where  the  drip  from  the 
branches  will  fall  and  freeze  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  rocks  should  not  be  placed 
where  they  will  overhang  plants 
below,  nor  so  that  they  will  conduct 
moisture  away  from  the  roots.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  placed  like  shingles, 
with  a  regular  slope  downward,  they 
should  be  reversed.  While  there 
should  be  space  for  drainage  at  the 
base  of  the  rocks,  there  should  be 
no  opportunity  for  soil  to  slide  away 
and  form  an  airpocket  where  the 
roots  would  dry  out  and  wither.  A 
study  of  any  natural  rocky  slope 
will  be  found  helpful.  One  often 
sees  tufa  rock,  that  very  porous  lime¬ 
stone  used  conspicuously  in  a  rock 
garden,  but  if  it  is  not  native  to  the 
locality  it  gives  an  artificial  look, 
and  the  best  taste  is  always  shown 
in  the  use  of  rocks  native  to  the 
locality.  With  us  this  is  brown  sand¬ 
stone,  which  harmonizes  well  with 
the  planting.  However,  the  rock 
garden  enthusiast  uses  tufa  to  grow 
some  small  alpines  that  require  little 
moisture,  their  roots  being  fed 
through  the  tiny  crevices  in  the  rock. 

Rock  Garden  Bulbs. — Naturally, 
we  would  not  grow  the  larger  daffo¬ 
dils  and  tulips  in  the  rock  garden, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  small 
bulbs  that  are  wonderfully  effective. 
If  the  season  is  at  all  favorable,  we 
can  show  the  first  of  our  rockery 
bloom  in  February,  though  we  admit 
that,  with  our  average  season,  it  is 
more  often  early  March.  The  earliest 
flower  is  Winter  aconite,  Eranthis 
hyemalis;  this  is  not  a  true  bulb, 
but  is  usually  listed  among  Spring 
bulbs  in  the  catalogs.  We  have  had 
it  in  bloom  Feb.  16,  and  its  bright 
yellow,  buttercup -like  flowers  look 
very  cheerful.  It  is  followed  within 
a  few  days  by  the  Cretan  Crocus 


Sieberi,  and  the  bright  blue  glory-of- 
the-snow  (Chionodoxa).  Snowdrops 
and  squills  always  do  well,  and  two 
small  tulips  that  are  suitable  are  the 
lady  tulip,  sometimes  called  candy- 
striped  tulip,  Tulipa  Clusiana,  and 
the  water-lily  tulip,  T.  Kaufmanni- 
ana.  We  should  not  use  the  large 
May  or  cottage  tulip  in  such  planting. 
There  are  two  little  daffodils  that  are 
very  suitable,  Narcissus  triandrus 
albus,  or  angel’s  tears,  and  N.  bulbo- 
codium  or  hoop-petticoat  daffodil. 
The  first-named  has  clusters  of  little 
creamy  flowers  with  globular  cup 
and  reflexed  petals;  the  second,  yel¬ 
low,  with  hoop-petticoat  cup  and 
reed-like  foliage.  Snowdrops,  squills 
and  grape  hyacinths  are  also  desir¬ 
able.  The  wood  hyacinth,  or  giant 
squill,  Scilla  campanulata,  is  also 
desirable,  but  must  not  have  a  very 
dry  place. 

General  Planting. — The  ordinary 
subjects  usually  seen  will  succeed 
in  any  neutral  soil,  but  there  are 
both  lime-loving  plants  and  those 
thriving  in  an  acid  soil,  whose 
special  requirements  must  be  met. 
Planting  in  pockets  among  the  rocks, 
we  can  control  soil  conditions,  but 
care  should  be  taken  that  a  lime- 
lover  is  not  set  in  such  a  position 
that  rain  may  wash  lime  down  into 
a  pocket  containing  a  plant  that  de¬ 
mands  acid  soil.  To  prepare  for  these 
special  plants  the  ordinary  soil  is 
removed  from  the  pocket,  and  well 
mixed  with  the  necessary  ingredients. 
The  pocket  may  then  be  lined  around 
the  edges  with  flat  stones  which, 
coming  just  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  will  not  be  conspicuous.  Mortar 
rubble  or  limestone  chippings  are 
desirable  for  rock  garden  lime.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  lime- 
loving  plants  is  the  edelweiss,  Leon- 
topodium  alpinum,  which  will  not 
endure  a  neutral  soil.  There  are 
some  plants  that  we  would  not  admit 
to  our  rock  garden,  though  not  with¬ 
out  value  elsewhere;  one  of  these  is 
the  trailing  myrtle  or  periwinkle, 
which  always  tries  to  crowd  out 
everything  else.  We  like  it  for  a 
ground  cover,  and  welcome  its  cheery 
flowers  in  Spring. 

Favorable  Plants. — General  lists 
of  perennials,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
specialists,  will  suggest  plenty  of  at¬ 
tractive  materials.  We  like  the  neat 
rosettes  of  the  houseleeks  or  hen- 
and-chickens,  which  increase  so  gen¬ 
erously  and  also  the  Sedums  in 
variety,  both  doing  well  in  a  dry 
location.  The  little  Sedum  acre  or 
wall-pepper  and  S.  rupestre,  both 
creeping  and  evergreen,  bear  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  bright-yellow  flowers;  S. 
spectabile,  which .  is  very  popular, 
grows  about  a  foot  tall,  and  bears 
an  abundance  of  f'ose-pink  flowers 
in  September.  One  of  our  greatest 
favorites  is  the  Pasque  flower,  Ane¬ 
mone  Pulsatilla,  with  hairy  foliage 
and  bell-shaped,  purple  flowers.  This 
enjoys  a  dry  place.  The  native 
columbine,  Aquilegia  canadense,  and 
the  blue-flowered  Aquilegia  coerulea, 
are  excellent.  The  rock-cress,  Arabis 
albida,  gives  a  profusion  of  white 
flowers;  the  double  sort  is  the  more 
showy.  Cerastium  tomentosum  , com¬ 
monly  called  snow-in-Summer,  is  a 
creeping  perennial  with  silvery, 
grayish  foliage  and  white  flowers  in 
late  Spring.  A  number  of  bell-flow¬ 
ers  are  desirable  and  inexpensive; 
Campanula  carpatica,  pale  blue, 
grows  eight  to  12  inches  tall.  There 
is  also  a  white  variety.  The  Primulas 
include  some  of  the  Polyantha  sorts 
that  do  well  in  partial  shade,  and 
show  great  variety  in  coloring,  but 
there  is  quite  a  wide  choice  in  prim¬ 
roses  for  the  rock  garden  among 
those  that  are  hardy  and  easily 
grown.  The  trailing  native  Phlox, 
commonly  called  moss  pink,  P.  subu- 
lata,  is  best  in  some  improved  strains, 
which  include  soft,  pale  pink,  white 
and  lavender,  because  these  harmon¬ 
ize  better  with  other  flowers;  how¬ 
ever,  we  still  have  a  liking  for  the 
blatant  pink  of  the  original  type. 
It  throws  up  a  profusion  of 
spikes  bearing  lavender-blue  flow¬ 
ers,  and  its  only  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  its  spreading  habit,  for  it 
forms  runners  that  make  a  solid 
mat  if  not  controlled.  The  plants 
named  above  are  only  a  sketchy  be¬ 
ginning,  and  do  not  even  touch  the 
great  mass  of  interesting  materials 
that  may  be  grown  in  the  rock  gar¬ 
den.  E.  T.  Royle. 
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Market  Growers: 


H  Germaco 

otkaps 


Help  You  Have  SURE  CROPS 
3  Weeks  Earlier! 


Crops  destroyed  by  frost,  storms,  in¬ 
sects  represent  a  serious  loss  to  yon. 
They  also  represent  a  serious  loss  to 
Uncle  Sam  who  needs  more  vegetables 
quick,  is  depending  on  you  to  pro¬ 
duce  them. 

So  you  have  two  big  important 
reasons  for  using  Germaco  HOTKAPS, 
strong  little  hot-houses.  University 
tests  prove  that  average  yield  per 
acre  of  early  marketable  crops — your 
premium  crop — is  twice  as  great  when 
Germaco  HOTKAPS  are  used.  More¬ 
over,  Germaco  HOTKAPS  increase 
your  total  yield  18%  to  51%,  promote 
bigger  fruits  and  vegetables,  ripen 
your  crops  three  weeks  earlier.  Yet 
HOTKAPS  are  quick  and  easy  to  set, 
cost  only  about  a  penny  a  plant.  100 
million  have  been  used.  Send  for  free 
HOTKAPS  book  today. 


Order  from  your  seed  dealer  today. 


Joseph  Harris  Co. 
Coldwater,  New  YorK 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hart  &  Vick 
Rochester,  New  York 

Harvey  Seed  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 


William  Kroemer 
Hicksville.  L.  I. 

Price  Seed  Co. 
Albany.  New  York 

•  Utica  Seed  Co. 
Utica,  New  York 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 
New  York  City 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
New  York  City 

F.  W.  Woodruff  Sons 
Relirose,  Long  Island 


nSmmmmmmmmmmmmumm ■ 


Sermain’s,  Germaco  Products  Division, 

r40  Terminal  St.,  Dept.  C,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Send  me  FREE  Book— 

"Earlier,  Surer,  Bigger,  More  Profitable  Market  Crops" 


MAME. 


ADDRESS. 


— SAVE  — ' 

BY  MAIL 


•  Safe,  easy,  convenient.  Accounts 
can  be  opened  and  deposits  and 
withdrawals  made  by  mail.  $1. 
or  more  opens  an  account — $3. 
or  more  earns  dividends.  Send 
for  folder. 

Please  Send  Me  Folder 

“SAVE  BY  MAIL” 


Name.. 


Address . . . 

Assets  over  $20,000,000 

BOSTON  mnsrm 

PENNY 

SAVINGS  BANK  . 

1365-1375  Washington  Street, 

I  R-l  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

DrSro4kO  A/T  New  York  City  residents 
rrlCC W  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax, 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Muskmelons  at  Walberta 
Farm 

Part  II 

Just  as  soon  as  the  setting  of  the 
field  is  completed  we  give  a  fairly 
deep  cultivation  to  loosen  up  the 
compact  soil.  Both  forced  and  field 
seedings  get  rather  fast  cultivation, 
two  A-shaped,  knife-bladed  cultiva¬ 
tors  behind'  the  tractor  taking  all 
of  the  wide  middle,  or  working 
astride  the  narrower  cross  check. 
Stirring  should  not  be  close  or  deep 
enough  to  disturb  the  roots,  the 
knives  cutting  a  half-inch  or  so 
beneath  the  surface,  the  soil  drop¬ 
ping  back  to  form  an  ideal  mulch. 
Not  a  weed  is  missed.  The  young 
rootlets  of  melon  vines  feed  close  to 
heat  and  light  and  should  be  stirred 
very  shallow.  They  extend  out  into 
the  middles  at  least  as  far  as  the 
length  of  the  vines  above.  Old  and 
cloddy  soil  should  be  carefully 
pushed  away  from  the  plant  stems 
with  the  back  of  the  hoe  and  fresh, 
fine  dirt  drawn  up  high  around  the 
exposed  stem  to  keep  the  plant  from 
whipping  in  the  wind  and  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  striped  bugs, 
which  may  be  expected  the  first 
warm  days.  Usually  we  find  them 
working  first  on  the  stems  just  be¬ 
low  ground,  around  the  clods  or 
crust — they  cannot  work  in  finer, 
crumbling  soil.  One  may  readily  see 
the  scarred  stems  of  the  plants  re¬ 
moved  in  thinning,  if  the  damage 
has  not  been  noticed  on  the  living 
ones.  It  is  these  early  bugs  that 
carry  wilt  infection  in  their  bodies 
over  winter,  and  we  must  be  alert 
to  give  them  immediate  dustings 
with  the  rotenone-pyrethrum  mix¬ 
ture.  The  spot  duster  is  used  and 
two  strong  puffs,  close  down  over 
each  hill,  should  be  sufficient  for 
several  days  or  until  a  rain.  Better 
to  examine  a  few  hours  after  dusting, 
to  note  if  it  is  entirely  effective. 

As  the  plants  develop  runners  and 
drop  over  on  the  ground  we  use  for 
secondary  cultivation  „the  push  or 
scuffle  hoe.  Melon  vines  are  very 
sensitive  to  disturbance  and  may 
drop  their  blooms  if  moved.  It  is 
these  early  blossoms,  or  crown-set, 
if  they  can  be  made  to  stick,  that 
are  of  most  value.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  run,  we  start  our  program 
against  insects  and  disease.  First 
we  use  the  large,  spot-dusters  and, 
later,  the  crank  or  bellows  outfits. 
With  two  of  the  larger  types,  three 
acres  may  be  covered  in  two  hours, 
while  the  dew  is  on,  and  dusting 
from  one  side  of  the  row.  Years  ago 
we  used  Bordeaux  dust,  but  the  leaf 
injury  from  the  lime  in  the  mixture 
led  us  to  switch  to  coppor  oxychlo¬ 
ride  and,  later,  to  red  copper  oxide 
at  a  5%  strength.  Even  this  does  not 
protect  the  vines  enough  to  pick  the 
last  and  profitable  part  of  the  crop — 
it  takes  the  first  sales  to  pay  the 
expense  of  growing.  Dust  does  not 
seem  to  hold  so  long  as  a  well-applied 
spray,  and  either  must  be  used  often 
enough  to  keep  the  new  growth  cov¬ 
ered — about  every  seven  days.  Some 
spraying  experiments  on  one  of  our 
fields  last  season  show  that  yellow 
copper  oxide  holds  the  vines  longer 
in  healthy  condition  than  anything 
of  which  we  know  at  present.  This 
spraying  should  be  thorough,  with 
at  least  a  250-pound  pressure,  at 
weekly  intervals,  and  continue  until 
picking  time. 


Now,  if  you  have  faithfully  done 
your  part,  comes  the  harvest.  A 
change  in  color  has  come  over  the 
earliest  set  melons — from  green  to 
olive,  or  a  tinge  of  yellow  shows 
through  the  ribbed  netting,  which 
has  been  getting  deeper  the  past  few 
days  to  indicate  a  higher  sugar  con¬ 
tent.  The  stem,  where  attached  to 
the  melon,  becomes  enlarged  and 
ringed  and  in  the  last  day  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  partially  separates  from  the 
fruit.  Possibly  at  the  junction  a  tear 
or  two  of  amber  juice  shows.  These 
indications,  for  local  marketing  and 
with  most  varieties,  makes  for  the 
proper  stage  of  picking.  Do  not  be 
tempted,  especially  early  in  season, 
to  force  the  melon  off  the  vine,  for  a 
bruised  or  started  stem  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  stops  the  ripening  process  and 
makes  a  “punk”  melon. 

We  use  bushel  baskets  in  harvest¬ 
ing,  with  handles  that  snap  on  and 
off,  and  keep  enough  containers  on 
hand  to  allow  the  picked  melons  to 
stand  a  half  day  before  rehandling. 
They  lose  their  first  firmness  in  a 
few  hours  of  evaporation  and  bruise 
less  readily  on  the  packing  table. 
The  baskets,  picked  not  too  full,  nor 
stacked,  are  drawn  to  the  packing 
shed,  placed  from  the  outside  on  a 
swinging  shelf  and,  later,  brushed 
into  the  canvas-covered  bench.  While 
brushing,  they  are  sorted  for  size 
and  degree  of  ripeness  and  the  culls 
dropped  into  a  bin  beneath. 

We  market  the  usual  sizes  in 
bushels;  sixteen  or  twenty  to  the 
heaping  basket,  and  find  that  the 
consumer  prefers  these  medium 
sizes.  He  does  not  want  to  pay  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  for  a 
melon;  there  is  not  the  loss  in  a  small 
melon  in  case  it  is  not  edible  and  it 
cuts  to  better  advantage  for  the 
table.  For  the  real  melon  lover,  we 
are  considering  small  type  Emerald 
Gems  and  Fordhooks  in  eights  or 
tens  in  handled  baskets,  with  our 
tag  to  identify  the  product  and  mar¬ 
keted  as  one  unit.  Our  usual  pack 
bears  the  “Walberta  Farms”  label, 
put  on  with  a  brush  and  special 
gum,  while  packing. 

As  to  varieties,  we  have  been  using 
Champlain  for  frame  planting,  but 
the  vine  is  not  strong,  the  melon  has 
a  weak  button,  does  not  run  in  even 
sizes  and  will  not  hold  long  on  dis¬ 
play.  We  grew  a  few  Delicious  the 
past  season  and  found  it  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  fine  appearance  and 
excellent  quality.  It  will  hold  several 
days  on  the  stand  and  it  runs  so  even 
that  it  may  be  graded  into  two  sizes. 
For  open  ground  planting,  we  like 
the  Pride  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  deep- 
fleshed,  of  good  quality,  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  well-netted  melon  is 
sweet.  The  coarse  netting  does  not 
give  it  a  finished  appearance  and  the 
coloring  is  rather  dingy. 

We  guarantee  our  *  jns — and 

instruct  the  grocer  to  replace  or  re¬ 
fund  on  any  reasonable  complaint. 
A  large  placard  is  given  each  store 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  our  label,  so  that 
the  pleased  customer  may  again  ask 
for  the  samfi  mark.  We  quit  picking 
promptly  when  the  vines  begin  to  go 
down  and,  on  our  own  tests,  show 
that  the  melons  are  not ‘up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  We  do  not  wait  for  customer 
complaints,  and  sometimes  turn 
under  a  third  of  the  crop  of  fine- 
appearing  fruit — for  which  we  might 
gain  a  little  money  and  lose  a  repu¬ 
tation.  WALTER  A.  WITHROW 


The  Tastiest  Ocean 
Trejat  from  Gloucester 
plump,  tender,  juicy 


SALT 

MACKEREL 

FILLETS 


1  guarantee 
them  to 
please 
you ! 


Sent  on 


Just  what 
you  want 
for  a  hearty 
meal  ! 


AT 


TASTE  THEM 
MY  EX PENS 

You’ll  never  know  how  delicious 
fish  can  be  until  you  serve  some 
of  my  mackerel  fillets,  prepared 
the  Down  East  way.  Take  one 
of  my  new,  meaty,  late-caught 
fat  mackerel  fillets.  Freshen  it. 

Broil  quickly  to  a  nice 
brown  so  all  the  flavor  is 
retained  and  the  rich,  ten¬ 
der  meat  falls  apart  at  the 
touch  of  your  fork.  Serve 
sizzling  hot.  Your  mouth  will  water  at 
its  rich  appetizing  aroma  and  the  wonder¬ 
ful  flavor  will  surprise  and  please  everyone. 


What  Makes  My  Mackerel 
Fillets  So  Good? 

The  pick  of  the  new  late  catch  is  what  you  want 
— to  get  this  real  seafood  treat.  From  years  of 
experience  I  know  how  to  pick  out  only  the  best 
mackerel  to- insure  your  satisfaction.  The  choice 
fillets  I  send  are  carefully  sliced  from  the  fat. 
tender  sides  of  just-caught  mackerel.  Practically 
boneless,  thbroughly  cleaned,  no  waste  parts. 

Send  No  Money  Now  — 
unless  you  wish  to 

Just  return  the  coupon  below, 
and  I’ll  send  you  a  pail  of  16 
extra  choice  mackerel  fillets — 
each  fillet  an  ample  individual 
serving — packed  in  new  brine  in 
a  wax-lined  wooden  pail  to  keep 
perfectly  for  many  weeks.  Taste 
one — broiled  the  Down  East  way. 

If  not  satisfied  It’s  the  finest 
mackerel  you’ve  ever  eaten,  re¬ 
turn  the  balance  at  my  expense. 

Otherwise,  send  me  only  $2  with¬ 
in  10  days.  For  56  years  families 
everywhere  have  sent  here  for 
their  seafoods  tins'  “prove-it-your- 
self-way."  I’ll  say.  too,  pound 
for  pound,  this  is  as  low  a  price 
for  this  size  pail  of  fillets  as  I’ve 
ever  offered.  Send  your  coupon 
today. 


16 

Extra 

Choice 

Mackerel 

Fillets 

Only 

$2*00 

Delivered 

FREE 


Arthur  C.  Davis,  The  Gloucester  Fishman 
122  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  CO., 

122  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Davis:  Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 
a  pail  containing  16  extra  choice  mackerel  fillets 
clear  fish,  no  heads,  tails,  or  waste  parts,  and  prac¬ 
tically  boneless.  If  after  trying  a  few  fillets  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied.  I  wiU  return  the  rest  at  your 
expense  and  will  owe  you  nothing.  Otherwise,  I’ll 
sencr you  52.00  in  10  day*.* 

Name . . . . . 


Address 


CUV  . State . 

Bank  Reference . 

*  IT  you  wish  to  send  check  for  full  amount  now. 
I’ll  include  with  your  mackerel  a  copy  of  my  25o 
illustrated  cook  book  containing  136  delightful  sea¬ 
food  recipes.  Your  money  will  be  instantly  re¬ 
funded  if  you  are  not  pleased  in  every  way. 


Attention  Maple  Syrup 

Makers  I 


BETTER  PRICES 
FOR  SYRUP 
NEXT  SEASON 


There  is  a  shortage  of  materials  for  maple 
sugar  making  utensils.  Prices  are  advancing. 
Be  wise  and  place  your  order  early.  Let 
us  send  you  catalogue  and  prices.  Be 
ready  when  the  season  opens. 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY 

RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 


A  Practical.  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners.  Fruit  Growers.  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen, 

Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1965  33rd  Avc.  S.  t.  Minneapolis,  Mini. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Unloading  Top  Deck  Outside  Packing  Shed. 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


PREPARE  FOR  FREEZING  WEATHER  AHEAD! 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


There  are  plenty  of  cold,  hard  winter  storms 
ahead.  Protect  your  home  and  provide  for  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  your  family  this  winter 
and  for  many  years  to  come  by  installing  a  new, 
modern  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

Utica  Still  Offers 
EASY  PAYMENT  TERMS 

UTIC A^still  offers  easy  payment  terms  with 
moderate  down  payments  and  18  months  to  pay. 
Your  local  UTICA  dealer,  who  is  best  qualified 
to  serve  you,  will  he  glad  to  give  you  a  free  es¬ 
timate  on  a  new  UTICA  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR 

Free 

HEATING  ESTIMATE 


1 

A 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP.,  Dept.  R-3,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Please  have  your  nearest  Utica  dealer  inspect  my  heating 
plant  and  estimate  on  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement. 
It  is  understood  that  this  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Name . 


Address 


City . State 

(Please  Print  or  Write  Plainly) 


Most  convenient  time . at 

(Day  or  Days) 


A.M. 
P.  M. 


S@£Wi 


‘  an^PeppyPal" 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 


•Dow  Cost  Power  for  homei  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAT  TRIAD  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC  CO..  4702  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
668-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


li 


Standard 


RIDB  on  WALK 


Tractors 


GARDEN  AND 
SMALL  FARM 

HI  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

rlOW  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Seed  ^  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  PoultryrnerK 

Cultivate, 

MowHaxj 

V  Pumps,  saws  at 
ana  Lawns  •  Belt  Machines. 


FOUR  MODELS 

L  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools.  Run 
Pumps,  Saws  and 


Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.| 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYork.N.Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

3261  Como  Av.  601-3  West  26  St.  1914-8  Fairmountl 


9^a  Cords  in  10  Hours/ 


ALONE  you  saw  down  trees, 
etc.,  faster,  easier  than  4  men 
with  2  crosscut  laws.  Folds  ud 
like  jackknife — easily  carried. 
Saves  money,  time,  backaches.  Praised 
by  farmers  since  1883.  New  low  prices. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  today! 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.  P-2744  W.  37th  Place,  Chicago 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes: 

“In  the  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  1  had  a  sis  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers '  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  In  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — M.A.B. 


Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


February  21,  1942 

Winter  in  the  Woodlot 


With  a  good  demand  for  the  stuff 
standing  in  our  farm  woodlots,  it  is 
a  great  temptation  to  cash  in  on  all 
of  it  that  we  can.  Even  though  the 
prices  paid  are  somewhat  higher 
than  we  have  been  getting  for  several 
years,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able  in  the  long  run  to  cut  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  good  re¬ 
production  and  a  stand  of  young 
trees  coming  along  rather  than  to 
cut  indiscriminately  or„  to  strip 
everything  off  the  land. 

As  an  illustration,  adjoining  wood- 
lots  on  the  side  of  a  nearby  mountain 
were  cut;  one  was  cut  clean,  cutting 
everything  that  would  be  taken  for 
pulpwood,  which  is  a  minimum  of 
four  inches  in  diameter  peeled;  the 
other  had  only  a  part  of  the  stand 
removed.  The  first  is  coming  into 
a  growth  of  hazel  bush,  hornbeam 
and  alder,  the  roads  where  the 
lumber  was  hauled  out  are  gullied 
deeply  by  heavy  showers  and  rains, 
and  everything  indicates  that  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  anything 
salable  will  be  found  on  that  piece 
of  land. 

The  second  has  a  young  growth 
of  birch,  maple  and  spruce,  with  a 
little  poplar  mixed  in,  while  the 
larger  stuff  that  was  left  has  made 
considerable  growth.  The  roads  in 
this  lot  are  not  gullied;  where  ruts 
were  started  by  sleds  when  the 
lumber  was  taken  out  they  were 
soon  filled  with  dead  leaves  and 
heavy  rains  flowed  down  without 
cutting  away  the  soil.  A  reason  for 
this  difference  in  the  kinds  of  growth 
coming  in  is  that  seeds  of  most  of 
our  valuable  forest  tree  species 
germinate  best  in  the -moisture  and 
partial  shade  of  an  open  woodlot 
and  germinate  poorly  or  not  at  all 
when  the  soil  in  which  they  lay  is 
exposed  to  the  heat  and  dryness  of 
full  sunlight.  Hazel  bush,  hornbeam 
and  some  other  species  can  endure 
such  conditions  but  produce  nothing 
that  is  marketable  as  lumber. 

On  most  farms  the  care  of  the  live¬ 
stock,  repairing"  of  tools  and  similar 
jobs  will  not  give  employment  for 
the  entire  Winter  to  the  farmer  and 
his  helpers  needed  during  the 
Summer  if  the  farm  is  a  large  one. 
Here  the  woodlot  comes  in  to  advan¬ 
tage.  He  can  get  out  his  own  fuel 
and  fence  posts.  If  a  little  lumber 
is  needed  for  repairs  or  new  build¬ 
ings,  a  part  or  all  of  it  can  be  got 
out  and  sawed  at  some  nearby  mill 
at  a  great  saving  over  buying  it 
outright.  If  there  is  a  large  wood- 
lot,  some  lumber  or  cordwood  can 
be  cut  for  sale  each  year.  Usually 
logs  or  bolts  that  are  sound  and 
fairly  free  from  knots  will  bring 
more  if  sold  to  some  manufacturer 
than  they  will  as  fuel.  Manufact¬ 
urers  of  different  wood  products  use 
almost  every  kind  of  wood  if  it  is 
only  of  good  quality.  Sometimes  the 
problem  is  to  find  a  manufacturer 
buying  the  particular  kind  of  wood 
that'  we  wish  to  sell.  Inquiries  will 
usually  locate  someone  who  wants 
the  lumber  although  it  is  best  to 
find  the  buyer  before  cutting  the 
trees. 

Now  as  to  cutting,  the  farmer  who 
cuts  only  a  few  cords  in  a  Winter 
may  do  better  to  confine  his  cutting 
in  any  one  year  to  one  kind  of  tree. 
For  instance,  he  may  find  it  easier 


to  sell  15  cords  of  white  birch 

rather  than  two  or  three  cords 

each  of  white  birch,  yellow  birch, 
rock  maple  and  white  ash. 

Whenever  one  is  working  in  the 
woodlot,  it  is  good  policy  to  remove 
any  trees  that  have  been  broken  by 
the  wind  or  that  are  dying,  also  to 
cut  out  such  wood  as  is  large  enough 
to  make  good  fuel,  from  the  tops  of 
the  trees  that  we  cut  for  lumber. 
There  are  always  trees  of  striped 

maple,  hornbeam  and  gray  birch 

springing  up  in  a  woodlot  and  these 
should  be  cut  out,  in  this  way  step¬ 
ping  the  production  of  seed  of  these 
undesirable  species.  If  the  stand  in 
a  woodlot  is  mostly  good  timber 
species,  it  is  often  good  policy  to 
treat  soft  maple  as  a  weed  tree  and 
keep  it  cut  out  for  fuel,  giving  the 
better  species  more  room  and  sun¬ 
light.  In  this  section  there  are  many 
woodlots  where'  soft  maple  makes 
up  one  fourth  of  the  stand  or  more. 
Since  pulp  mills  buy  it,  probably  it 
is  best  under  such  conditions  to 
treat  it  like  the  rest  of  the  timber 
trees.  If,  in  our  cleaning  up,  we  get 
more  fuel  than  we  need  for  imme¬ 
diate  use  and  there  is  not  a  ready 
sale  for  it,  the  wood  may  be  tiered 
on  skids  large  enough  to  keep  the 
wood  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  ground  and  it  will  keep  for  a 
year  or  two  with  little  damage.  It 
is  well  to  pile  the  wood  in  single 
tiers,  or  if  two  or  more  are  piled 
parallel,  to  separate  them  several 
feet  so  that  the  sunshine  and  wind 
will  dry  them  quickly  after  rains. 
Most  timber  buyers  require  stuff  at 
least  six  inches  in  diameter,  some 
make  the  minimum  eight  inches,  so 
there  is  little  gained  by  cutting 
thrifty  trees  that  are  less  than  10 
inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter  on  the 
stump  and  there  is  a  definite  loss  in 
cutting  thrifty  trees  eight  inches  or 
less  in  diameter.  Thriftiness  of  the 
forest  tree  can  be  determined  by 
the  length  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth  and  where  the  trees  are  too 
tall  for  the  growth  to  show  plainly, 
by  the  number  and  size  of  dead  and 
dying  limbs.  There  will  always  be 
some  dead  limbs  since  this  is 
Nature’s  method  of  pruning. 

Farmers  who  have  areas  of  old 
pasture  that  have  reached  the  stage 
where  there  is  little  but  brakes, 
mosses  and  lichens  on  the  ground 
might  profitably  plant  some  of  this 
land  to  forest  trees.  This  would 
apply  also  to  rough,  rocky  areas  or 
any  unused  land  that  is  not  in 
pasture.  In  most  cases,  it  would  be 
best  to  plant  some  specie  that  thrives 
in  nearby  woodlots  if  the  little  trees 
can  be  obtained.  White  pine,  red 
pine,  native  spruce  and  Norway 
spruce  are  the  kinds  commonly 
planted  here  in  New  England. 

A  great  advantage  in  a  stand  of 
young  forest  trees  is  that  they  grow, 
year  in  and  year  out,  with  very  little 
attention  and  when  they  reach  a 
marketable  size,  unlike  a  crop  of 
apples  or  potatoes,  they  do  not  have 
to  be  harvested  at  once  to  avoid  loss 
but  can  be  left  until  the  market  is 
favorable  or  until  we  have  more 
time  to  handle  them  and  meanwhile 
they  are  growing  larger  and  when 
harvested  they  .  leave  the  ground 
seeded  for  another  crop.  H.  l.  s. 

Maine 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Logging  time  for  Walter  Smith  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.}  who  has  a  saw  mill  near 

that  city. 
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1942  Apple.  Notes 


We,  as  apple  producers,  have  to 
admit  that  in  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  reduction’ 
in  apple  consumption  in  comparison 
with  citrus  fruits.  One  of  the  main 
causes  of  this  is  the  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  citrus  growers  have  done, 
starting  long  before  apple  growers 
woke  up  to  the  advantages  they 
were  gaining  by  this.  Another  cause 
of  reduction  is  the  continued  sales 
of  many  poor  quality  and  low  grade 
apples.  Another  cause  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  heating  by  furnaces  with 
cement  floors  making  cellars  too  dry 
and  warm  for  apples. 

Then,  too,  there  is  such  a  large 
percentage  of  our  population  living 
in  close  quarters.  Lacking 
facilities  for  storing  apples  in 
quantity,  where  they  will  keep 
satisfactorily,  these  customers  buy 
only  by  the  few  pounds,  the  most 
expensive  way,  and  consequently  use 
fewer  apples  than  they  would  if  they 
had  a  cool  moist  place  to  store. 

Apples  keep  best  in  temperatures 
nearly  at  freezing  point.  So  many 
people  are  so  afraid  of  apples  freez¬ 
ing  that  they  don’t  take  advantage 
of  places  where  it  is  cold.  Many 
have  garages  in  which  they  could 
store  apples  in  large  cartons,  one 
inside  another  and  covered  with  old 
carpets  or  something,  during  the 
coldest  weather.  Apples  may  even 
freeze  some  and  it  scarcely  affects 
them  if  not  handled  while  frozen. 

As  to  the  wholesomeness  of  apples 
in  the  diet  there  is  no  question. 
Scientists  and  dietitiants  have  proved 
that  the  apple  contains  special  ele¬ 
ments  very  useful  in  our  diet.  Why 
apples  are  not  used  more  in  sauce, 
pie,  baked  and  the  very  many'ways 
they  can  be  prepared,  continues  to 
be  a  conundrum  to  me.  So  many 
come  in  and  buy  a  few  apples,  rather 
hesitatingly,  as  if  it  were  a  luxury 
they  hardly  ought  to  indulge  in.  But 
they  will  go  to  the  market  and  buy 
a  little  chunk  of  meat  and  probably 
eat  it  at  one  meal,  when  it  has  prob¬ 
ably  cost  about  as  much  as  a  bushel 
of  apples.  Think  of  the  various  and 
extended  use  of  the  bushel  of 
apples! 

Now,  how  may  we  overcome 
some  of  the  above  mentioned  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  use  of  apples.  We 
feel  that  the  Apple  Institute  with 
its  various  methods  of  advertising  is 
going  to  help.  May  it  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  and  beneficial  for  producer  and 
consumer,  for  the  producer,  either 
individually  or  cooperatively,  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  cold  storage,  so  as  to 
have  at  convenient  retail  points, 
apples  for  all  Winter?  This  might 
reduce  the  expensive  buying  by  the 
pound  at  the  grocery. 

Without  the  adequate  producer 
storage  most  apples  are  rushed  off  to 
the  cities  at  picking  time  and  imme¬ 
diately  after.  Then  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  pays  for  the  container,  trans¬ 
fer  to  city,  cold  storage  and  haulage 
to  grocery,  grocer’s  profits  and 
probably  delivery  to  residence  of 
final  purchaser.  No  wonder  they  buy 
few!  This  expensive  road  and  other 
handicaps  mentioned  so  reduce 
apple  sales  that,  unless  the  grower 
is  an  expert  manager  he  will  fall 
down.  The  increase  in  expense 
against  the  insects  and  fungus 
troubles  helps  to  reduce  chances  of 
profits. 

My  experience  and  interest  in 
varieties  prompts  me  to  add  some¬ 
thing  now  about  different  kinds  of 
apples.  Varieties  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  promote  consumption. 
Baldwin,  one  of  the  old  popular  va¬ 
rieties  is  still  quite  freely  grown, 
despite  its  tendency  to  biennial  pro¬ 
duction  and  “Baldwin  spot.”  Also  it  is 
much  slower  in  starting  production 
than  some  other  very  good  ones. 

Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  about  here.  Starts  young, 
has  attractive  color,  goes  onto  the 
market  as  one  of  the  first  good 
winter  apples.  The  last  few  years, 
however,  it  has  blighted  badly,  al¬ 
most  ruining  some  trees. 

Grimes  is  a  good  quality,  general 
purpose  apple  and  sells  well  in 
direct-to-consumer  trade.  '  It  does 
pretty  well  in  some  cities  and  not 
in  others.  If  it  had  some  red  sur¬ 
face  it  would  go  well.  I  would  not 
think,  though,  of  setting  the  trees 
as  they  come  from  most  nurseries. 
My  experience  has  been  that  by  the 
time  they  get  into  good  production 
they  start  collar  rot  which  runs  up 
the  tree  and  gradually  kills  it.  Ought 


to  have  Virginia  Crab  or  some  re¬ 
sistant  stock. 

Stayman  is  a  very  good  quality, 
general  purpose  apple,  bears  young 
and  annually  on  a  good  tree.  Most 
growers,  however,  now  set  the  new 
redder  strains,  variously  named. 

Red  Delicious  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  because  of  size,  color  and 
excellence  for  hand  use;  not  popu¬ 
lar  for  culinary  purposes.  The  new 
better  colored  of  this  family  are 
being  set  quite  freely.  Starking  is 
one  of  these.  I  have  some  in  bear¬ 
ing  belonging  to  this  family.  One  is 
the  Orleans  same  color  and  shape 
and  averaging  a  little  larger  with 
better  culinary  uses.  Starts  bearing 
young  and  annually  and  hangs  onto 
tree  better  than  Delicious.  I  dis¬ 
like  to  expose  its  fault,  shrivelling 
rather  badly  in  average  storage. 

Of  course  we  must  not  miss  Rome 
and  its  children — Gallia  Beauty  and 
Red  Rome.  They  are  very  attractive, 
good  keepers,  start  producing  young, 
but  not  of  the  quailty  of  the  above 
mentioned. 

Northern  Spy  is  very  good  quality 
and  sells  well  but  is  so  slow  starting 


to  bear  that  very  few  set  it. 

McIntosh  and  its  relatives  are 
good  high  quality  apples  but  my  ex¬ 
perience  here  in  Northern  Ohio  is 
that  it  is  at  its  southern  limit.  It 
falls  in  midst  of  our  plum  and  peach 
harvesting  and  so  is  really  a  Fall 
apple. 

I  am  growing  and  setting  Cort¬ 
land  instead  of  “Mac,”  as  it  holds 
on  much  better,  is  some  larger,  fully 
as  well  colored  and  just  as  good 
quality.  I  class  it  one  of  the  very 
best  for  sauce  of  anything  I  have 
ever  tried.  There  are  a  number  of 
other  crosses  of  Mac  that  I  have  not 
tried,  except  the  Melba  one  follow¬ 
ing  Yellow  Transparent  in  season. 
It  is  partly  red,  good  size,  very  good 
quality.  Am  afraid  it  is  going  to  be 
quite  biennial. 

Golden  Delicious  is  gaining  in 
favor  because  of  quality  and  good 
production.  It  needs  careful  thin¬ 
ning  to  get  size  and  color  and  should 
be  left  on  tree  as  long  as  possible 
to  get  the  good  yellow  color  and 
probably  a  blush  of  red.  Then  you 
have  quality.  Heavily  loaded  branch¬ 
es  are  quite  likely  to  break.  The 
late  picking  also  lessens  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  shrivelling. 


Nothing  so  far  of  Summer  and 
Fall  apples.  Yellow  Transparent  is 
yet  the  first  ripening  apple  and  is 
very  good  for  sauce  and  pie.  Needs 
early  and  heavy  thinning  to  get  fair 
size.  It  is  decidedly  biennial.  One  of 
the  best  mid-Fall  apples  is  the 
Wealthy  which  is  good  every  way. 

In  closing  I  want  to  stress  the 
elimination  of  the  poor  varieties,  as 
the  sale  of  poor  quality  tends  to  in¬ 
difference  as  to  contnued  buying. 
You  are  turning  the  customer  to 
citrus  fruits  as  long  as  you  sell 
Mann  apple,  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing  and  all  such  stuff. 

Ohio  Hiram  Burkholder 


Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Defense  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices, 
and  stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 

All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY  there  is  a  friendly  agent 
who  sells  V-C  Fertilizers.  He  is  a  good  man  to 
know  and  deal  with.  He  wants  your  confidence 
and  your  business  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
That’s  why  he  is  eager  to  supply  you  with  the 
fertilizers  that  will  produce  the  most  [profit¬ 
able  yields  of  the  crops  you  grow  on  your  farm. 


It  is  an  important  undertaking  to  provide  you 
with  the  greatest  value  in  fertilizers— the  great¬ 
est  crop-producing  power  for  your  money.  It  is 
a  job  that  requires  complete,  reliable,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  soils  and  crops  in  your  section. 

To  serve  you  better,  your  V-C  Agent  makes  a 
careful  study  of  the  grades,  analyses  and  per- 
acre  amounts  of  fertilizers  used  with  outstand¬ 
ing  success  by  other  leading  farmers.  He  is  posted 
on  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 
recommendations  for  your  crops  on  your  soil. 


And,  he  has  the  advice  and  help  of  the  technical 
staff  of  the  great  V-C  organization. 

Yes,  your  V-C  Agent  is  a  good  man  to  do 
business  with.  And,  when  you  see  him,  ask  him 
to  open  a  strong,  new  V-C  bag  and  let  you  look 
at  the  V-C  Fertilizer  for  1942.  Run  your  hand 
down  into  the  smooth,  mellow  mixture  and  let 
it  slide  through  your  fingers. 

It’s  a  pleasure  to  use  V-C  Fertilizer.  Not  only 
because  its  excellent  mechanical  condition 
makes  it  so  easy  to  distribute.  But,  also  because 
you  can  be  sure  that  V-C  is  the  finest  fertilizer 
that  scientific  research,  practical  farm  experi¬ 
ence  and  modem  manufacturing  methods  can 
produce. 

And,  the  quality  materials  in  your  V-C  Fer¬ 
tilizers  are  mixed  to  meet  the  full  measure  of 
the  particular  plant-food  needs  of  your  crops  on 
your  soil... so  that  every  dollar  invested  returns 
you  the  utmost  in  extra  yields  and  extra  quality. 

Your  soil  and  your  crops  guide  the  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  in  furnishing 
your  V-C  Agent  with  these  especially-designed, 
carefully-prepared  V-C  Fertilizers.  And,  when 
your  V-C  Agent  urges  you  to  use  more  V-C 
Fertilizers,  he  is  endeavoring  to  make  1942  a 
better  year  for  YOU. 


There  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  Every  Crop  on  Every  Soil 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  manufactured  in  many 
different  analyses,  so  that  thex’e  is  a  V-C 
Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every  soil  on 
every  farm.  Ask  Your  V-C  Agent! 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  contain  the  best  sources 
of  plant  food,  carefully  selected  and  bal¬ 
anced  to  become  available  according  to 
the  feeding  schedule  of  the  particular 
crop. 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  the  easy-drilling  kind. 
They  stay  in  one  of  the  many  V-C  factories 
and  cure  until  they  have  that  smooth,  free- 
flowing  quality  for  which  they  are  famous. 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  backed  by  more  than 
35  MILLION  tons  of  experience.  For  nearly 
half  a  century,  the  Virginia-<3arolina  Chemi¬ 
cal  Corporation  has  manufactured  fertilizers 
for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  *  Baltimore,  Md.  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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YOU, TOO, a?/? 

BANK  BY  MAIL 


Thousands  of  savers, 
everywhere,  bank  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  folder;  full  de¬ 
tails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  ask  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours.' 

Mail  This  'Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNTY*SAVINGS  BANK  R 
100  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  K 
Please  send  folders  checked: 

□  Bank  by  Mail  P  Life  Insurance 

Name  ■  ...  — .  . 


Address  .  -  -  _ 

City  —  State 


HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 


This  delicious  coffee 
which  we  supply  to 
leading  hotels,  offer¬ 
ed  to  consumers 
fresh  from  the 
wholesale  roaster  in 
5  lb.  lots.  Bean  or 
Ground. 


Delivered  Free  Within  300  Miles. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 


Over  100  Years  in  Business 


GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY 

233-239  Washington  Street 
New  York  City  Est.  1840 


A  FREE  SAMPLE  will  prove  to  you  why  Dr.  Guild’s 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  ASTHMATIC  COMPOUND 
has  been  a  trusted  aid  in  asth¬ 
matic  paroxysms  for  over  70 
years.  Pleasant.  Economical. 

24  cigarettes  only  50ff !  Powder, 

25^  and  $1.00  at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  !  The  J.  H.  Guild 
Co.,  Dept  M-2  Rupert,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Use  only  as  directed 
on  package. 


RUPTURE  Sow 

Try  RUPTURE— GUARD,  the  only  sup¬ 
port  with  new,  scientific  “arm”  control, 
which  means  no  leg  straps,  no  springs 
around  hips,  more  body  freedom,  no  tortur¬ 
ous  pressure  anywhere.  Write  today  for 
unusual  trial  plan. 

RUPTURE-GUARD  CO.,  Dept.  221  -A,  Marshall,  Mich. 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 


rice  $2.49 


New  York  City  residents 
add  1%  Sales  Tax. 
FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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Following  the  Road 

Yakima 

By  H.  B. 


Yakima  is  a  region,  rather  than 
a  modern  city  of  27,000,  or  a  tre¬ 
mendously  large  county,  or  a  valley. 
The  “valley”  itself  is  not  at  all  the 
narrow,  fissured  kind  found  further 
east.  It  appears  rather  as  a  broad 
level  floor  extending  seemingly  end¬ 
less  miles  in  all  directions,  out  of 
which  gorgeous  Mount  Adams, 
Mount  Rainier,  and  other  extinct 
volcanos  rear  their  massive  snow- 
covered  heads  to  a  height  of  14,000 
feet -50  to  90  miles  straight  away  to 
the  west.  It  is  the  type  of  great 
western  valley  that  may  carry  mis¬ 
conception  in  the  term.  Actually 
these  so-called  valleys  are  great 
lake  beds  separated  from  each  other 
by  mountain  ranges,  and  through 
which  a  relatively  small  river  finds 
its  way  to  drain  the  region  and  give 
it  a  name.  The  valley  was  not  cut 
out  of  the  mountains  or  the  hills 
by  the  river,  as  the  name  might 


Tukey 

terials  used  in  these  sections,  the 
Wenatchee  district  has  used  over 
7,000,000  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
in  a  single  season,  and  one  pound 
for  each  iy2  to  2y2  bushels  of  apples 
produced! 

No  wonder  the  spray  residue 
tolerances  that  were  clamped  down 
upon  an  unsuspecting  apple  industry 
in  1926  and  1927  brought  Washington 
State  growers  up  in  arms,  among 
them  Dr.  Ira  D.  Cardiff  of  Yakima, 
formerly  the  Director  of  the 
Washington  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  and  now  engaged 
in  the  dehydration  of  apples.  Un¬ 
willing  to  bow  to  bureaucracy,  and 
with  most  of  the  apple  world  call¬ 
ing  for  a  “shushing”  campaign,  he 
went  into  court  and  battled  the 
Government  to  a  standstill  on  the 
grounds  that  there  were  no  facts 
upon  which  to  base  the  arbitrary 
figures  of  residue  tolerances  estab- 


milligrams,  there  was  no  harmful 
effect.  New  tolerances,  based  upon 
these  scientific  findings,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  improving  the  tolerances 
permitted  fruit  growers.  But  some 
leaders  in  the  West  feel  that  there 
is  too  much  washing  equipment  on 
hand  to  permit  growers  to  feel  that 
the  spray  residue  battle  is  per¬ 
manently  won! 

Already  a  new  problem  looms 
upon  the  horizon  for  Yakima  farm¬ 
ers,  namely,  Union  Labor.  The  war 
may  help  to  solve  this  problem  for 
them,  but  in  the  Fall  of  1941  the 
radical  Coast  element  from  nearby 
Seattle  had  brought  pressure  to  bear 
upon  one  chain  system  operating  on 
the  West  Coast  to  treat  as  “hot 
cargo”  any  shipment  from  any  sys¬ 
tem  that  did  not  employ  Union 
Labor.  That  is,  if  firm  A  in  Seattle 
handled  produce  packed  in  Yakima 
by  firm  B,  which  did  not  employ 
union  labor,  then  firm  A  in  Seattle 
would  be  left  with  no  labor  at  all 
for  any  of  its  business.  Pressure  of 
this  kind  was  brought  upon  Yakima 
produce  houses  from  their  big  city 
connections,  and  it  looked  to  an  out¬ 
sider  as  though  Yakima  growers 
were  licked. 

But  this  was  without  reckoning  on 
what  western  farmers  can  do.  Feel¬ 
ing  that  increased  costs  would  drive 
them  out  of  business,  they  held  to¬ 
gether.  Secret  meetings,  fighting  of 
fire  with  fire,  and  talk  of  counter 
pressures  on  teamsters’  unions, 
warehouses,  and  merchants  all  over 
the  State  to  the  effect  that  a  com¬ 
plete  boycott  upon  them  in  turn 
would  result  if  they  subscribed  to 
any  closed  shop  ideas,  brought 
matters  to  a  head.  But  there  have 
been  more  broken  heads  and  bruised 
bodies  in  these  western  farm-labor 
struggles  than  most  visitors  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  know.  It  is  a  bad  situ¬ 
ation,  and  a  sword  over  growers 
during  the  most  active  part  of  the 
season.  But  the  farmer  still  rules 
the  West,  and  no  mistake  about  it. 


Six  million  apple  seedlings  in  a  single  block  near  Toppenish,  Washington. 


seem  to  imply,  but  rather  it  drains 
an  extensive  flood  plain  or  a  dry 
inland  lake  region. 

The  Yakima  region  is  a  stablized 
section  of  more  than  500,000  acres 
of  diversified  crops — 65,000  tons  of 
Bartlett  pears  and  700  cars  of  winter 
pears  for  a  total  of  about  4,500  cars; 
1,800  cars  of  peaches;  2,500  tons  of 
Royal  Anne  (Napoleon)  cherries; 
250  cars  of  prunes  and  plums;  4,500 
tons  of  apricots;  10  to  12,000  cars 
of  apples;  6,000  tons  of  asparagus; 
5,000  tons  of  grapes;  6,000  cars  of 
potatoes;  1,000  cars  of  onions; 
225,000  crates  of  melons;  3,000  tons 
of  watermelons;  5,000  tons  of 
tomatoes;  to  say  nothing  of  alfalfa, 
cattle,  fruit  tree  seedlings,  and  a 
dozen  other  items. 

As  for  horticultural  problems, 
they  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Wenatchee  and  the  Okanogan. 
Apple  varieties  are  Jonathan,  Delici¬ 
ous,  Rome,  and  Winesap,  with 
Delicious  forging  ahead  and  Wine- 
sap  dropping  off.  Some  say  that 
Starking  is  better  than  Richard,  and 
that  neither  is  as  good  in  production 
as  the  old  parent  variety,  Delicious, 
from  which  they  arose  as  bud 
sports.  Black john,  too,  some  say  is 
different  in  flavor  and  in  tree  per¬ 
formance  from  Jonathan.  The  Bartlett 
pear,  the*Elberta  peach,  the  Royal 
Anne,  Bing,'  and  Lambert  cherries, 
the  Moorpark,  Royal,  and  Tilton 
apricots,  about  complete  the  list. 

The  hormone  sprays  are  widely 
used  and  reported  generally  success¬ 
ful  though  the  sudden  maturing  of 
late  varieties,  as  Winesap,  caught 
many  growers  short-handed.  For 
pears,  too,  many  feel  that  the  re¬ 
sults  were  satisfactory.  Prices  have 
been  generally  good  at  $42.50  a  ton 
for  pears  to  the  canner,  $35  for 
Elberta  peaches,  $25  for  prunes,  $25 
for  apricots,  and  6  cents  a  pound  for 
Royal  Anne  sweet  cherries.  In  some 
places  sweet  cherries  have  even 
been  thinned,  heavily  fertilized,  and 
irrigated  just  prior  to  picking  to 
help  the  final  swell  of  the  fruit. 
Some  idea  of  the  perfection  attained 
by  some  growers  is  indicated  by  one 
man  who  had  140  pounds  of  cull 
Bartlett  pears  from  42  tons. 

Spray  costs  and  codling  moth  con¬ 
trol  are  high  here,  too.  One  of 
Yakima’s  good  growers,  who  oper¬ 
ates  a  30-acre  ranch,  applied  315,000  r 
gallons  of  spray  during  1941,  not  as 
much  as  in  some  seasons,  and  used 
four  tons  of  arsenate  of  lead,  half 
mineral  oil  and  half  fish  oil.  To  give 
a  further  idea  of  the  amount  of  ma- 


lished  as  dangerous  to  health. 

He  is  the  one  who  showed  that 
cod  liver  oil,  baby  food,  canned 
shrimp,  pipe  tobacco,  and  a  dozen 
other  articles  in  common  use  carried 
more  arsenic  than  the  tolerances 
permitted  on  apples.  He  is  the  one 
who,  when  confronted  by  a  city 
health  authority  in  San  Francisco 
testifying  on  the  witness  stand  that 
tolerances  or  no  tolerances  he 
would  not  permit  the  sale  of  foods 
in  his  city  which  contained  either 
arsenic  or  lead,  promptly  went  into 
the  retail  stores  of  that  city  and 
purchased  a  basket  of  foods  to  bring 


Of  final  interest  to  eastern  fruit 
growers  is  the  fact  that  10  miles 
below  the  City  of  Yakima  at 
Toppenish  and  Zillah,  are  grown 
most  of  the  apple  and  pear  seedlings 
upon  which  apple  and  fruit  trees  are 
propagated.  About  100,000  seedlings 
are  grown  to  the  acre.  A  single  block 
of  6,000,000  apple  seedlings  is  some¬ 
thing  to  wonder  at. 

Seed  from  Jonathan,  Winesap, 
Delicious,  and  Rome  apples,  and 
from  Bartlett  and  Winter  Nelis  pears 
is  planted  in  the  Fall  to  a  depth  of 
two  inches  in  beautifully  level, 
stoneless,  fertile  soil.  Mechanical 
devices  have  been  worked  out  for 


A  Yakima,  Washington,  pear  orchard  with  its  vase-shaped  trees. 


into  court  which  analyzed  plenty 
of  arsenic  and  lead!  Traces  of  lead 
were  found  even  in  San  Francisco’s 
water  supply. 

Finally,  Public  Health  Bulletin 
267,  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  with  its  181  pages, 
issued  in  1941,  has  appeared  as  a 
complete  vindication  of  those  who 
fought  the  spray  residue  tolerances. 
From  a  3 -year  study,  involving 
1,231  men,  women,  and  children  for 
a  14-month  period,  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  has  been  no  ad¬ 
verse  effect  upon  health  from  lead 
arsenate  as  ordinarly  encountered. 
Even  when  the  amounts  of  lead 
found  in  the  blood  of  certain  individ¬ 
uals  ran  to  micrograms  rather  than 


shaving  the  ridges  in  early  Spring, 
for  undercutting  the  young  seedlings 
to  produce  branch  roots,  for  digging 
and  burying  in  the  ground  to  re¬ 
move  the  leaves.  It  is  a  specialist’s 
game,  and  in  the  writer’s  opinion  it 
is  confined  to  too  few  operators  to 
leave  any  comfortable  margin  for 
mishaps  that  may  some  day  occur  to 
the  supply  needed  by  the  country’s 
nursery  industry.  Seedling  produc¬ 
ers  say  that  the  situation  has  been 
brought  about  by  pressure  from 
fruit  growers  upon  nurserymen  for 
low-priced  trees,  and  that  nursery¬ 
men  in  turn  have  ground  prices 
down  to  where  there  may  some  day 
be  nobody  much  in  the  business  of 
growing  seedlings,  and  then  what? 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


To  Keep  America  Free 


To  buy  his  additional  cows  he  uses  the 
Production  Credit  Association.  When  he 
bought  his  farm  he  financed  it  with  a  long¬ 
term  Land  Bank  loan.  He  is  typical  of 
thousands  who  help  themselves  by  using 
Land  Bank  financing  .  .  .  use  it  to  get  out 
of  debt  with  the  least  burden  of  interest 
.  .  .  use  it  as  a  systematic  way  to  pay  for 
their  homes  as  they  build  for  their  futures 
.  .  .  use  Land  Bank  financing  to  win  their 
own  independence. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  45,000 
Northeastern  farmers  have  used  Land 
Bank  loans.  A  third  of  them  have  paid  out, 
and  many  of  the  others,  like  Furman 
Hendrickson,  are  paying  ahead  of  schedule. 


War  shows  what  farming  really  amounts 
to  .  .  .  for  food  ranks  with  guns.  Right  now 
America  is  producing  for  half  the  world, 
and  farmers  like  Furman  Hendrickson  turn 
out  the  food  .  .  .  food  for  freedom. 

On  his  144  acres  near  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Hendrickson  grows  tomatoes,  keeps  600 
hens,  and  milks  26  cows.  Milk,  in  wartime, 
is  a  first-line  food;  so  when  the  call  went 
out  for  more  milk,  Hendrickson  —  ready 
with  feed,  barn  room,  and  help  —  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  in  the  market  for  more 
milk  cows.  Sure,  he’s  borrowing  part  of  the 
money  to  pay  for  them,  and  he’ll  produce 
most  of  the  additional  milk  at  “surplus” 
prices  .  .  .  but  this  is  war.  If  and  when  his 
turn  comes,  he’ll  gladly  join  the  boys  at 
the  front.  As  it  is,  lie’s  learning  to  fly  a 


plane  ...  just  in  case  he’s  needed  that 
way,  too. 

Furman  Hendrickson  is  38  and  the  father 
of  three  children,  the  oldest  11.  He  and 
Mrs.  Hendrickson,  an  ex-school  teacher, 
have  a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  farm. 
They  earned  both  with  toil  and  sweat.  For 
six  years  they  rented,  then  eight  years  ago 
bought  where  they  are  now.  Starting  from 
scratch,  this  family  tvon  its  own  independ¬ 
ence.  They  know  real  freedom  can’t  be 
inherited,  but  must  be  won  anew  by  each 
generation. 

Hendrickson  knows  a  good  cow.  He  also 
knows  how  to  grow  good  crops,  and  how  to 
handle  machinery.  He’s  an  all-round  farmer, 
as  any  farmer  has  to  be  to  succeed.  And 
part  of  his  success  is  in  his  finances. 


The  Land  Bank  now  celebrates  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  first  quarter  century,  and  the 
start  of  another.  The  kind  of  independence 
it  gives  to  countless  homes  is  the  kind  that 
makes  America  great  .  .  .  the  kind  that 
makes  the  Northeast  a  better  place  to  live. 
The  Land  Bank  does  its  part  to  give 
America  the  freedom  it  will  fight  to  defend. 

For  details  about  Land  Bank  financing ,  or 
about  the  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  locality, 
address  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Great  Democracy 

Part  XVII 

ERETOFORE,  we  have  been  studying  the 
origin  of  our  American  democracy  and 
the  principles  or  basic  truths  on  which  it  was 
founded.  Now  we  turn  more  specifically  to 
the  administration  and  the  tests  of  our 
form  of  government  in  practice. 

Principles,  truths  and  laws  do  not  enforce 
themselves.  They  are  the  most  important 
thing  in  our  lives.  They  serve  us  well  if  we 
make  proper  use  of  them.  They  punish  us  if, 
by  intent  or  accident,  we  abuse  them.  They 
are  the  mainsprings  in  our  spiritual,  material 
and  social  life. 

During  the  first  half  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence  of  150  years,  our  forefathers  tried  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  had  adopted.  Mistakes  were 
made,  of  course.  There  were  instances  of 
individual,  moral  weakness.  Political  intrigues 
were  not  entirely  unknown.  There  were  in¬ 
stances  of  malfeasance  in  office.  But  public 
spirit  was  alert.  People  felt  the  thrill  of  their 
new  found  freedom  and  the  inspiration  of 
hope.  Citizens  differed  as  to  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  they  believed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  government  was 
founded.  These  great  basic  rules  were  guide- 
posts  for  officials  and  laymen.  Those  who 
temporarily  strayed  from  the  beaten  path 
were  directed  back  by  the  spirit  of  public 
opinion  and  public  example. 

We  adopted  some  of  the  public  virtues  and 
too  many  of  the  political  vices  of  the  old 
world.  Among  the  first  are  the  institution  of 
private  property,  police  powers  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  courts  to  protect  life  and  property. 
Among  the  vices  we  adopted  from  abroad 
w^ere  fragments  of  the  manorial  system,  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  slavery,  monetary 
policies  and  bureaucracy.  We  have  abandoned 
all  of  these  except  the  last  two,  which  remain 
as  two  national  perils. 

Our  error  in  adopting  was  an  ethical  as 
well  as  a  political  sin.  It  came  near  to  costing 
us  our  national  integrity.  It  should  have 
warned  us  against  another  immoral  experi¬ 
ence.  It  did  not.  Today  it  is  observed  and 
admitted  that  our  public  or  political  morals 
are  much  below  our  personal  morals.  Wash¬ 
ington  called  attention  to  this  tendency  as  a 
result  of  the  two-party  system.  He  foresaw 
the  temptation  for  leaders  in  the  political 
parties  to  put  the  advantage  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  their  personal  preferment  ahead  of 
the  good  of  the  government  and  the  people. 
Our  first  President  set  a  limit  on  the  tenure 
of  his  high  office  by  creating  the  precedent  of 
one  re-election  to  the  presidency.  The  danger 
that  Washington  feared  has  become  a  reality. 
This  is  not  an  indictment  of  all  public  officials. 
We  all  know  men  of  high  moral  character  in 
the  public  service.  We  need  no  limited  tenure 
of  office  for  them.  But  the  temptation  is  great. 
Few  men  can  resist  it,  and  those  who  do  not 
are  likely  to  be  the  ones  whom  it  was  an  error 
to  elect  in  the  first  instance.  Washington  could 
not  have  realized  the  tremendous  power  that 
now  rests  in  our  Chief  Executive  nor  the  peril 
to  our  democracy  and  its  people  in  our  over¬ 
grown  and  irresponsible  bureaucracy. 
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Food  and  Vitamins 

THAT  “food  will  win  the  war”  and  that 
“an  army  marches  on  its  stomach”  are 
expressions  that  are  being  driven  closer  to 
home  by  each  stroke  of  the  clock.  They  mean 
carbohydrates  and  fats  and  proteins.  They 
mean  meat  and  beans  and  flour  and  sugar 
and  all  those  concentrated  foods  which  are 
chuck  full  of  calories  and  energy — foods  that 
give  a  man  that  extra  ounce  of  energy  that 
it  takes  to  bring  about  victory. 

But  in  this  war,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“food”  takes  on  a  broader  meaning  than  just 
calories  and  energy.  It  includes  those  minute 
and  long-elusive  substances  called  vitamins, 
which  are  so  important  to  our-  well-being. 
And  since  in  this  war  the  morale  and 
buoyancy  and  energy  of  the  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  has  become  more  important  than  ever 
before,  no  longer  will  it  be  considered 
patriotic  or  helpful  to  deprive  oneself  of 
good  nourishing  food  so  as  to  give  it  to  the 
boys  in  the  army.  The  civil  population  owes 
it  to  the  nation  to  keep  fit  and  well  and  strong. 

Vitamin  A  is  a  protective  vitamin — guards 
against  infection,  helps  prevent  night  blind¬ 
ness,  is  found  in  butter,  eggs,  and  leafy 
vegetables.  The  Vitamin  B  complex  is  of 
broad  importance — whets  the  appetite,  stead¬ 
ies  the  nerves,  re-invigorates,  reduces  ten¬ 
dency  to  loss  of  hair  and  prevalance  of  skin 
troubles,  is  curative  of  pellagra,  is  found  in 
liver,  muscle  tissue,  dried  yeast,  eggs,  milk, 
leafy  vegetables,  whole  grain  cereals,  fruits, 
and  nuts.  Vitamin  C  is  the  antiscorbutic 
vitamin,  found,  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Other  vitamins,  some  already  discovered  and 
others  awaiting  discovery,  have  their  special 
Values  and  are  found,  too,  in  agricultural 
products. 

The  new,  faster,  heavier  demands  in  assem¬ 
bly  lines,  in  offices,  in  fast  moving  planes,  in 
civilian  living,  will  all  make  these  important 
as  never  before.  To  be  sure,  the  chemist  has 
produced  synthetic  products  to  help  in  the 
situation,  but  there  are  still  questions  about, 
balances  and  real  danger  from  the  unwise 
use  of  certain  of  the  products.  Nature  still 
has  the  best  way  for  us,  and  has  packed  the 
right  balance  into  her  natural  food  products. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  an  abundance 
of  the  protective  foods  which  are  so  very 
important — eggs,  milk,  butter,  fruits,  nuts, 
vegetables. 

Food  will  win  the  war.  The  farmers  of 
the  country  are  in  the  front  lines. 


Vaccine  Ruling  Changed 

ECRETARY  Wickard  has  revoked  the 
department  order  requiring  shippers  of 
serums  and  vaccines  to  report  all  interstate 
shipments  to  the  sanitation  officials  of  the 
states  to  which  shipments  are  made. 

The  Secretary’s  action  is  wholeheartedly 
approved  by  livestock  and  poultry  breeders 
because  it  shows  an  appreciation  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  farmer’s  ability  and  compe¬ 
tence  to  take  care  of  his  own  stock.  While  the 
original  order  did  not  in  terms  prevent 
vaccination  by  farmers,  that  possibility  was 
clear.  Farmers  and  farm  organizations 
feared  that  the  ruling  would  place  the 
serum  business,  from  manufacturer’s  shelf 
to  farmer’s  barn,  into  the  hands  of  selfish 
political  cliques,  and  thus  would  eventually 
prevent  farmers  from  vaccinating  their  own 
livestock. 

This  recent  action  from  Washington  does 
not,  however,  aid  dairymen  and  livestock 
raisers  in  New  York  State.  Section  89  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  is  still  on  the 
books.  It  has  been  there  now  for  two  years. 
Few  are  aware  of  it  because  department 
officials  are  proceeding  slowly  and  warily 
with  its  enforcement.  They  realize,  no  doubt, 
that  to  do  otherwise  would  bring  down  a 
storm  of  opposition  and  resentment.  So  they 
are  taking  their  time  about  it  and  few  farm¬ 
ers  are  any  the  wiser. 

But  farmers  must  not  wait  until  the  axe 
falls.  It  would  be  better  to  take  action  now 
and  amend  this  vicious  law  which  has  or¬ 
dained  that  farmers  shall  be  its  victims,  not 
its  beneficiaries. 


February  21,  1942 

Blanket  Farm  Indictment 

HE  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
has  issued  a  release  in  which  it  states  that 
the  department’s  country  milk  inspectors  have 
found  instances  in  which  milking  machines 
have  not  been  properly  cleaned.  The  release 
warns  that  unless  the  sanitary  requirements 
are  lived  up  to,  the  violators  will  be  excluded 
from  the  New  York  market.  Health  Commis¬ 
sioner  John  L.  Rice  is  quoted  as  saying  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  machines  in  the  New 
York  City  milkshed  are  found  to  be  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  He  warns  of  drastic 
action  unless  conditions  are  promptly  im¬ 
proved. 

Of  course,  all  machines  and  utensils  used 
in  the  handling  of  milk  should  be  kept  clean 
and  the  parts  sterilized.  Dairy  farmers  under¬ 
stand  this  to  be  necessary.  No  general  warning 
of  specific  threats  is  necessary  either  person¬ 
ally  or  publicly  through  the  press.  If  there 
are  instances  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
individual  farmers,  corrections  can  be  secured 
without  publicly  indicting  dairymen  as  a 
whole. 

This  public  reprimand  of  all  milk  producers 
has  been  so  long  practiced  that  it  has  become 
a  habit.  Without  a  protest,  it  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  that  dairymen  are  irresponsible,  and 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  watchful  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  care  of  distributors,  milk  would  be  a  peril 
to  consumers.  From  long  observation  of  con¬ 
ditions,  we  believe  that  country  handling  of 
milk  is  far  more  sanitary  than  the  care  of  it 
after  it  leaves  the  farmers’  hands.  This  has 
always  been  true.  It  is  more  true  now  than 
ever  before.  We  have  received  records  of 
rotten  and  maggot-laden  milk  within  the  pipes 
and  machines  in  city  plants  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance  from  City  Hall.  We  sup¬ 
pose  these  city  violations  of  sanitary  regula¬ 
tions  are  corrected  in  time,  some  of  them  at 
least,  but  there  is  no  broadside  suspicion  issued 
to  the  press  impugning  the  integrity  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  city  distributors. 

We  protest  this  discriminating  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  of  dairy  farmers. 


What  Farmers  Say 

We  have  been  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  the  past  15  years  and  would  not  want 
to  be  without  it.  Even  if  we  do  live  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania,  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
is  our  only  farm  paper.  It  meets  all  our  needs 
and  I  like  the  woman’s  pages  very  much.  We  are 
always  looking  for  the  next  issue  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
Many  years  of  success  be  yours! 

Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  d.  m.  n. 


We  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
about  17  years  and  have  certainly  derived  much 
benefit  from  reading  the  experiences  of  other 
farmers.  Long  live  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for 
it  truly  is  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  rural 
people! 

New  York.  mrs.  c.  m. 


Your  paper  has  been  coming  to  our  home  for 
nearly  40  years.  We  could  have  hardly  run  our 
farm  or  kept  our  home  without  it.  My  mother  is 
91  years  old  and  still  enjoys  reading  your  paper, 
just  as  all  of  us  do. 

New  York.  w  ^ 


Brevities 

Has  anyone  tried  growing  horseradish  in  soil¬ 
less  culture? 

Are  the  hens  comfortable  and  happy?  If  so, 
they  will  act  that  way. 

Water  logging  causes  the  death  of  many  house 
plants.  Make  sure  that  the  pots  have  proper 
drainage. 

Value  of  the  agricultural  output  of  the  six 
New  England  states  during  the  past  year  is  placed 
at  about  $300,000,000. 

Storage  stocks  of  butter  on  January  1  were 
114,500,000  pounds,  or  three  times  as  much  as  a 
year  previous. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
production  of  certified  tomato  seed — 12,649  pounds 
the  past  season. 

Looking  for  the  interesting  features  of  our  work 
helps  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of  drudgery.  We 
may  find  that  there  is  really  no  drudgery  in  it 
at  all. 

“The  works  of  the  hand  are  great;  sought  out 
of- all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  His  work 
is  honorable  and  glorious:  and  his  righteousness 
endureth  forever.”  Psa.  Ill,  2-3. 

A  substantial  breakfast,  eaten  slowly,  is  the 
best  preparation  for  a  forenoon’s  work.  But  eating 
it  slowly  is  important  to  prevent  a  “bad  fore¬ 
noon”  and,  perhaps,  irritable  temper. 
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Beware  of  the  Greeks 

Last  night  a  unit  of  the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union 
heard  a  C.  I.  O.  Speaker  who  had  been  invited  to 
speak  to  us.  It  seems  there  is  now  a  division 
known  as  District  No.  50  under  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  Union  in  which  farmers  may  join.  In 
our  local  dairy  unit  there  seem  to  be  two  objec¬ 
tions — some  are  foreigners  with  a  Communist 
leaning  and  others  do  not  trust  John  L.  Lewis. 
The  foreigners  feel  we  are  grasping  at  a  straw 
like  drowning  men.  Is  there  no  other  way  open 
to  us?  In  your  opinion,  are  Mr.  Lewis  methods 
the  best  way  out  for  the  farmers? 

New  York.  dairy  woman. 

OR  some  weeks  back  the  city  papers  have 
been  carrying  stories  of  Michigan  dairy 
farmers  affiliating  with  the  C.  I.  O.’s  United 
Mine  Workers  under  John  L.  Lewis.  During 
the  past  week  the  following  item  appeared 
in  a  statement  by  the  D.  F.  U.  directors: 

“The  general  organization  committee  of 
the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  voted  unanimously 
to  affiliate  with  the  congress  of  industrial 
organizations.  Affiliation  will  be  made 
through  District  50,  United  Mine  Workers, 
of  which  John  L.  Lewis  is  president.” 

We  have  not  had  the  time  nor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  study  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers’  proposal.  We  know  John  L.  Lewis 
only  by  his  work  and  record  as  a  labor  leader, 
including  his  sit-down  strikes,  his  contri¬ 
bution  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  second  campaign  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  and  his  break  with  the  President  in 
the  campaign  for  the  third  term. 

The  above  letter  from  a  Dairy  Woman  in¬ 
dicates  the  D.  F.  U.  members  are  discussing 
the  proposal  and  that  they  are  toying  to  make 
a  wise  decision. 

While  we  hesitate  to  discuss  the  proposed 
affiliation  without  further  detailed  informa¬ 
tion,  of  one  thing  we  are  fully  and  definitely 
convinced.  Dairy  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
become  the  tail  of  any  organized  body.  No 
organization,  whether  business  or  political,  is 
going  to  seek  an  affiliation  of  dairy  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  farmers.  In  every 
such  gesture,  the  aggressive  organization  seeks 
a  benefit  for  itself.  We  have  learned  that  much 
from  an  experience  of  70  years  of  dealer  or¬ 
ganizations,  political  organizations,  city,  state 
and  federal  organizations.  All  of  them  are 
working  for  themselves. 

Farm  organizations  may  and  must  have 
contact  with  persons  and  other  organizations 
to  function  properly.  But  there  must  be  no 
secret  personal  commitments.  The  agree¬ 
ments  must  be  in  writing  and  made  clearly 
known  to  all  farm  members.  Basic  plans 
must  be  approved  by  farmers  themselves. 

Like  other  mortals,  we  are  subject  to  error 
at  times,  but  there  is  no  chance  for  error  in 
truth,  and  the  demonstrated  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  dairy  farmers  except 
in  themselves  and  in  the  Spirit  from  above. 
Real  farm  co-operation  is  proving  its  worth 
today  in  spite  of  the  burdens  and  handicaps 
imposed  on  them  by  the  bogus  co-operatives 
dominated  by  buyers  of  farm  products.  The 
need  today  is  that  farmers  close  their  ears 
to  schemers  and  promoters,  organize  their  own 
co-operatives  or  reorganize  the  ones  they  have, 
and  proceed  to  direct  their  own  business. 


Boondoggling ,  1942  Style 

SIX  years  ago,  our  nation  was  witness  to 
one  of  the  most  shameful  and  extrava¬ 
gant  spectacles  in  its  history.  It  was  one  of 
the  New  Deal’s  plans  of  social  reform. 
Actually  it  was  a  disguised  form  of  state 
socialism.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  it  was 
called  “boondoggling.”  Fortunately,  the  public 
became  so  aroused  in  opposition  that  part  of 
the  planning  was  shelved.  But  the  social 
planners  themselves  remained  behind  the 
scenes.  Now,  under  the  stress  of  a  great 
national  emergency,  they  have  reappeared 
stronger  and  more  abundant  than  before, 
with  new  plans  supposedly  designed  for  just 
such  a  crisis  as  the  present  one. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  was  set  up 
for  the  purpose  described  in  its  title.  It  is 
charged  with  organizing  civilians  in  war  time, 
principally  in  defense  against  air  raids  and 
in  first  aid  work.  The  administration  of  such 
a  program  is  a  tremendous  undertaking  and 
since  it  is  a  war  time  program,  citizens  are 
justified  in  looking  to  Washington  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  instruction  so  as  to  carry  out  their 
work  in  their  own  local  communities.  They 


have  been  let  down  badly.  The  leadership 
is  bungling,  inept  and  divided.  The  social 
planners  have  wormed  their  way  in,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  President’s  wife,  who  happens 
to  be  answerable  to  no  one  and  whom  no 
one  dares  challenge  for  fear  of  losing  his 
political  neck.  There  is  a  vaudeville  actress, 
engaged  to  teach  children  rhythmic  dancing 
at  a  salary  equal  to  the  income  taxes  due 
from  1,600  farmers  fortunate  enough  to  have 
net  incomes  of  $1,600  each.  There  is  a  Holly¬ 
wood  actor  charged  with  supervising  an 
actors’  information  bureau.  Donald  Duck  is 
telling  motion  picture  audiences  how  to  pay 
their  income  taxes  cheerfully.  Joseph  Lash 
is  still  around  as  an  O.  C.  D.  youth  advisor. 
And  there  are  myriads  more  who  have  so 
far  escaped  publicity  but  who  are  probably 
engaged  in  even  sillier  and  more  useless  jobs 
and  are  without  doubt  the  stand-bys  of  the 
old  W.  P.  A.  days.  There  are  reports  that 
Communists  and  Fascists  are  battling  to  get 
into  various  civilian  defense  agencies,  either 
to  act  as  transmission  belts  now  or  to  be 
sure  to  be  in  a  position  of  authority  later. 

This  war  is  a  dangerous,  serious  business. 
It  is  no  game  for  boondogglers  either  to 
supervise  or  to  play  in.  This  is  not  six  years 
ago.  We  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  task 
and  the  country  is  demanding  that  Washington 
get  rid  of  all  its  bureaucrats,  politicians  and 
parlor  pinks  immediately.  Everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Capitol,  people  are  girding  them¬ 
selves  and  already  making  sacrifices..  Tires 
and  sugar  are  rationed.  More  rationing  is 
on  the  way.  Prices  of  all  commodities  are 
soaring  and  in  many  cases,  beyond  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  average  consumer.  The  nation’s 
farmers,  deprived  of  cost  of  production  for 
more  than  ten  years,  are  being  called  on  to 
produce  more  crops  while  farm  machinery 
is  scarce,  hay  is  short,  feed  is  high  and  farm 
labor  impossible  to  find. 

But  everyone  is  willing  and  everyone  is 
doing  his  and  her  best  right  now  to  help  in 
this  mighty  war  effort.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  they  are  disgusted,  even  bitter,  at  the 
antics  of  the  $100,000,000  O.  C.  D.?  The 
initial  action  taken  by  Congress  last  week 
in  cutting  the  appropriation  to  this  agency 
is  encouraging.  Civilian  defense  is  worthy 
and  necessary  and  where  funds  are  needed, 
they  should  be  voted.  But  vigilance  must  be 
continual,  first  to  examine  the  reason  for  the 
appropriation  and  then  to  be  sure  that  the 
money  is  spent  for  the  proper  purpose. 

Boondoggling  may  have  been  amusing  six 
years  ago,  but  today  it  is  treachery. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 

PROPOSES  MILK  INVESTIGATION 

Assemblyman  Grant  F.  Daniels,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  has  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  calling  for  a  legislative  committee  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  volume  milk 
distribution,  in  order  to  increase  producer 
returns  and  reduce  consumer  costs. 

This  measure  is  much  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  resolution  introduced  last  month  by 
Assemblyman  Daniel  Flynn,  seeking  means 
to  reduce  the  dealer  spread. 

One  or  both  these  resolutions  should  be 
approved  by  the  Legislature  before  the 
session  closes  but  no  action  will  be  taken 
until  sufficient  pressure  from  farmers  and 
consumers  is  brought  to  bear  on  Albany.  The 
milk  dealer  lobby  is  on  the  job  every  day  in 
the  Capitol  and  they  never  miss  the 
opportunity  to  soft-pedal  the  milk  issue. 
They  are  doing  it  right  now,  and  they  will 
succeed  unless  enough  voices  are  raised  de¬ 
manding  that  the  milk  distribution  raoket 
be  exposed  as  a  leech  on  our  national  de¬ 
fense  program. 

Again,  we  urge  milk  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  and  their  friends,  to  write  to  their 
assemblymen  and  senators  requesting  their 
support  of  both  the  Flynn  and  Daniels  milk 
resolutions. 


FEDERAL  ORDER  REFERENDUM 

As  we  go  to  press,  there  is  yet  no  an¬ 
nouncement  on  the  Federal  Order  referendum, 
or  just  what  proposals  will  be  submitted  to 
a  vote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  question  of 
extending  the  marketing  area  will  be  held 


over  until  later;  together  with  the  proposal 
to  include  all  producer-distributors  in  the 
pool. 

Dairymen  generally  are  suspicious  of  the 
coming  referendum.  The  schemes  proposed 
by  the  milk  lords  to  gain  more  power  and 
money  for  themselves,  were  baited  with  a 
high  Class  I  price  in  an  attempt  to  gain  farm 
support.  Dairymen  need  more  money  for 
their  milk  but  if  Washington’s  previous  policy 
prevails  in  the  coming  referendum,  they  will 
have  to  vote  extra  money  into  the  dealers’ 
pockets  in  order  to  avoid  starvation  prices 
for  themselves. 

Secretary  Wickard  would  aid  farmers 
greatly  if  he  so  arranged  the  ballot  that  each 
proposal  could  be  voted  on  separately. 
Othewise,  there  will  be  justified  resentment 
and  as  a  result,  confusion. 


SUPREME  COURT  MILK  RULING 

In  a  unanimous  decision  with  eight 
judges  voting,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  intrastate  milk,  that  is  milk 
moving  wholly  within  State  lines,  can  be 
regulated  under  a  federal  marketing  order. 

The  Wrightwood  Dairy  Company  of 
Chicago  had  originally  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  exempting  it  from  the  Chicago  Order  on 
the  ground  that  its  operations  were  wholly 
within  Illinois.  On  appeal  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  lower  Court’s  decision  was 
reversed  and  the  injunction  denied.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  where,  as  in  the 
Wrightwood  case,  an  intrastate  product  com¬ 
peted  with  the  same  product  shipped  inter¬ 
state,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  regulate  the  handling  of  such  an 
intrastate  product. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  might  well  be 
that  in  a  market  like  New  York  City  there 
will  probably  be  no  further  need  for  a  State 
Order  operating  in  conjunction  with  a  Federal 
Order. 


PENNA.  MILK  MEETING  MARCH  10 

The  Pennsylvania  Raw  Milk  Producer- 
Distributors  Association  will  hold  its  first 
annual  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  March  10. 
One  of  the  principal  aims  of  this  organization, 
when  it  was  set  up  last  year,  was  to  work 
for  a  uniform  state  inspection  law.  The 
support  given  to  the  inspection  bill  known 
as  the  Moul- Woodring  Bill,  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation  and  by  dairymen  throughout  the  State, 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  its  passage  by  the 
Legislature.  The  bill  was  finally  vetoed  by 
Governor  Janies  but  the  Association  is  de¬ 
termined  to  present  a  similar  bill  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature.  The  importance  of 
an  organization  of  independent  producer- 
distributors  has  been  further  emphasized 
only  recently  in  the  attempts  being  made  by 
the  big  dealers  to  put  over  a  Federal  Order 
pool  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Mrs.  Jean  Bullitt  Darlington,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Association  president,  has  issued 
a’  call  to  700  producer-distributors  to  attend 
the  March  10  meeting  in  Harrisburg. 


Farmer  States  His  Case 

The  farmers  financed  this  country  through  the 
depression.  Is  it  right  they  should  try  to  finance 
the  war  effort?  We  have  worked  hard  the  last  ten 
years,  raised  and  sold  our  produce  below  the  cost 
of  production,  let  our  children  go  poorly  clothed, 
without  means  for  a  higher  education,  our  build¬ 
ings  and  land  run  down  and  we  ran  in  debt. 

Wages  have  gone  up;>  farm  machinery,  seeds, 
feeds  and  our  necessities  have  gone  way  up. 
Everyone  else  went  on  a  strike  for  boom  wages, 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  be  satisfied  with  a  parity 
while  everyone  else  is  enjoying  a  boom. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  work  hard  sixteen, 
hours  a  day,  spend  some  of  the  rest  of  the  day 
planning — not  a  minute’s  vacation — do  all  we  can. 
That  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  willing  to  do — to  work  hard,  send  our  sons 
to  fight  hard,  lose  our  hired  help,  do  two  men’s 
work,  and  pay  high  prices  for  everything.  We 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  and  honorable  country  to 
work  and  fight  for. 

We  are  entitled  to  a  rate  above  the  so-called 
parity  to  compensate  us,  also  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a  half  for  this  overtime,  to  pay  us  adequately 
for  this  extra  effort.  We  are  heavy  taxpayers  and 
need  fair  treatment  to  enable  us  to  meet  our 
demands  to  get  our  buildings,  stock  and  land  back 
in  shape  and  our  finances  in  shape  to  do  justice 
to  this  new  demand  upon  us.  We  will  not  strike, 
but  we  are  not  even  given  promises  to  work  for. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y.  h.  m. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Milk  Production  Possibilities 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Claude  R. 
Wiekard  has  stated:  “Of  all  the  farm 
commodities  of  which  increases  are 
needed  the  most  urgent  need  is  for 
more  milk.  We  need  to  consume 
more  dairy  products  in  this  country 
for  improved  health  and  strength, 
and  the  British  will  need  tremend¬ 
ous  quantities  of  cheese,  evaporated 
milk  and  dry  skim  milk.  To  reach 
the  production  goals  for  1942  the 
greatest  effort  will  be  required  in 
dairying.” 

Milk  and  Beef  Quotas 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  shall 
we  meet  necessary  quotas  in  our 
battle  to  win  in  the  great  struggle 
with  which  we  are  confronted,  but 
how  may  we  best  do  so,  and  what  is 
the  quickest  and  most  economical 
method  of  accomplishment.  The 
National  dairy  production  goal  is 
estimated  to  be  not  less  than  125 
billion  pounds  of  milk  for  1942. 
On  a  comparative  basis  this  is  eight 
billion  pounds  increase  over  a 
corresponding  period  of  1941,  and  is 
an  18  billion  pound  increase  for  the 
average  annual  period  of  1936-40. 

The  National  beef  quota  calls  for 
a  production  goal  for  1942  of  28 
million  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
slaughtered.  This  represents  a  three 
million  head  increase  over  both  last 
year  and  the  1936-40  period.  Several 
states  including  New  York,  not  con¬ 
sidered  primarily  beef  production 
areas,  have  not  been  allocated 
suggested  increased  beef  goals  for 
1942.  However,  it  might  be  that  we 
have  not  only  an  opportunity  to 
increase  milk  production  to  needed 
quotas,  but  also  to  help  on  the  beef 
firing  line  by  closer  and  needed 
culling.  Cow  testing  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  particularly  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  comprehensive  work 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall 
at  Cornell  has  clearly  and  repeated¬ 
ly  demonstrated  that  the  most 
common  ^production  error  is  to 
under-feed  potentially  good  produc¬ 
ing  cows  and  over-feed  the  poor 
producers.  It  is  self-evident  that  to 
meet  milk  production  goals  for  our 
1942  quota  it  will  be  necessary  to 
feed  increased  amounts  of  concen¬ 
trates.  The  ratio  of  feed  price  to 
possible  increased  milk  production, 
and  the  ratio  of  this  increased  feed 
production  cost  to  the  comparative 
total  monetary  return,  is  therefore 
pertinent  to  our  problem. 

Costs  and  Returns 
One  of  the  most  striking  and  prac¬ 
tical  examples  with  which  I  am 
familiar  is  a  test  conducted  at  the 
Indiana  Station  several  years  ago  by 
Professors  L.  H.  Fairchild  and  J.  W. 
Wilbur.  Several  good  cows  repre¬ 
senting  the  different  dairy  breeds 
were  purchased  from  farms  where 
they  had  been  underfed.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  test  with  Dr.  Fairchild 
on  one  of  my  visits  to  the  Indiana 
Station  he  mentioned  the  fact,  which 
seems  now  to  be  especially  applica¬ 
ble,  that  the  owners  of  these  cows 
gave  as  a  reason  for  under  feeding 
that  feeds  were  too  expensive.  In 
the  Purdue  herd  these  cows  were 
fed  all  the  alfalfa  hay  and  corn 
silage  they  would  consume.  Their 
concentrate  feed  was  a  mixture 
consisting  of  4  parts  ground  corn,  2 
parts  ground  oats,  and  1  part  linseed 
oilmeal.  This  was  fed  in  the  ratio 
of  1  pound  of  concentrates  to  each 
4V2  pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the 
Holsteiris,  and  1  pound  to  each  3 
pounds  of  milk  produced  by  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  cows.  The 
average  price  received  for  milk  was 


$2.30  per  hundred  for  3.5  percent 
milk  with  4  cents  differential  per 
point  up  or  down  from  3.5  percent. 
Feed  cost  of  these  cows  at  Purdue 
was  increased  65  percent  over  their 
comparative  farm  feed  costs  for 
their  previous  year’s  lactation. 
However,  their  average  milk  pro¬ 
duction  was  increased  71  percent, 
and  this  resulted  in  a  74  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  their  previous  year’s 
income. 

Current  tests  at  the  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  Experiment  Stations, 
which  I  have  previously  reported  to 
you,  relative  to  the  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  for  feed  consumption  and 
milk  production,  indicate  a  favor¬ 
able  ratio  up  to  at  least  1  to  3,  and 
possibly  even  narrower  depending 
on  the  price  received  for  the  pro¬ 
duct.  We  need  to  consider  carefully 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  good  cows  will 
return  a  profit  on  all  the  feed  they 
will  consume.  It  seems  this  is  es¬ 
pecially  applicable  when  they  are 
fed  roughage  in  the  ratio  of  1  pound 
of  good  quality  hay  and  3  pounds 
of  silage  for  each  100  pounds  body- 
weight,  or  2  pounds  of  hay  alone. 


One  pound  of  hay  has  an  equivalent 
nutrient  value  of  about  3  pounds  of 
comparable  quality  corn  silage. 

A  return  of  101  percent  was  real¬ 
ized  for  the  money  invested  in  the 
increased  feed  cost  of  the  Indiana 
cows  mentioned.  It  is  therefore 
concluded  that  many  dairymen 
could  receive  a  larger  net  income 
from  slightly  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cows  they  are  now  keeping  if 
the  good  cows  were  more  correctly 
and  adequately  fed,  and  if  the  poor 
producers  were  culled  from  the 
herd  and  sent  to  the  butcher. 
Slaughter  prices  for  cull  cows  in 
good  plants  are  now  very  attractive. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Roughages 

An  excellent  test  relative  to  the 
best  amount  of  roughage  to  feed, 
considering  the  various  herd  and 
milk  production  factors,  is  one  re¬ 
cently  conducted  by  J.  B.  Lindsey 
and  J.  G.  Archibald  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Experiment  Station  at 
Amherst.  A  report  based  on  3y2 
years  of  investigation  covers  work 
on  two  systems  of  feeding  dairy 
cows.  One  involved  the  feeding  of 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  rough- 
age  and  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  grain;  the  other  involved  the 
feeding  of  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  roughage  and  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  grain.  The  Station  herd 
was  divided  into  two  comparable 


groups,  designated  as  the  high 
roughage  and  low  roughage  groups. 
The  high  roughage  group  received 
approximately  1  pound  of  grain  for 
each  4%  pounds  of  milk  produced, 
plus  35  pounds  of  silage  and  as 
much  hay  as  they  would  clean  up. 
The  low  roughage  group  received 
approximtely  1  pound  of  grain  for 
each  2y2  pounds  of  milk  produced, 
plus  20  pounds  of  silage,  and  hay 
as  for  the  first  group.  All  cows  used 
in  the  test  were  Holsteins  and  were 
divided  so  that  their  butterfat  test 
was  about  comparable. 

The  digestible  protein  content  was 
equalized  for  the  two  groups  in 
order  that  each  would  receive  about 
the  same  required  protein  intake. 
The  high  roughage  group  received 
a  concentrate  mixture  consisting  of 
the  following  percentage  ratios, 
wheat  bran  20,  ground  oats  15,  corn 
meal  15,  gluten  feed  25,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  25.  It  had  an  average 
digestible  protein  content  of  17.9 
percent.  The  low  roughage  fed  cows 
received  a  mixture  of  the  same  feeds 
used  in  the  following  ratio  of  per¬ 
centages,  wheat  bran  20,  ground  oats 
25,  corn  meal  30,  gluten  feed  15,  and 


cottonseed  meal  10.  The  digestible 
protein  content  of  the  latter  mixture 
is  12.8  percent. 

In  discussing  the  difference  in 
nutrient  intake  amounts  the  inves¬ 
tigators  point  out  the  important 
consideration  that  the  discrepancy  is 
due  in  some  measure  at  least  to  an 
inherent  weakness  in  the  high 
roughage  system  of  feeding.  The 
cows  would  not,  or  could  not,  con¬ 
sume  sufficient  roughage  to  meet 
their  standard  nutrient  require¬ 
ments  when  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
was  kept  as  wide  as  1  pound  for 
each  4%  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  Superior  quality  of  the  nu¬ 
trients  supplied  in  the  concentrate 
ration  was  also  a  possible  contri¬ 
buting  factor  to  the  better  returns 
from  the  low  roughage-high  grain 
group.  It  was  emphasized  that  a 
high  roughage  system  of  feeding  will 
not  give  as  satisfactory  returns  as 
in  this  test  unless  the  roughage  fed 
is  of  good  quality. 

Among  the  results  noted  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  cows  in  the  low 
roughage-high  grain  group  main¬ 
tained  their  general  apperance 
rather  better  than  those  in  the  high 
roughage  group.  The  cows  in  the 
low  roughage-high  grain  group  made 
larger  gains,  had  better  coats  and 
more  thrifty  appearance.  They  made 
more  efficient  use  of  feed  consumed, 
requiring  7  percent  less  dry  matter 


and  2.7  percent  less  total  digestible 
nutrients  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
milk.  They  also  maintained  their 
milk  production  from  year  to  year 
somewhat  better  than  did  those  in 
the  high  roughage  group. 

Cost  of  Nutrients 

Price  per  ton  may  be  deceptive, 
relative  to  comparative  price  per  100 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
contained  in  a  given  feed.  If  mixed 
commercial  concentrates  of  com¬ 
parable  protein  content  are  being 
considered  for  possible  purchase 
one  may  be  priced  at  $42  per  ton 
and  another  at  $44  per  ton.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  two  20  per¬ 
cent  dairy  mixed  feeds  relatively  so 
priced,  one  of  which  may  contain  a 
guarantee  of  1,475  pounds  of  total 
digestible  nutrients  at  $44  per  ton; 
and  the  other  priced  only  $2  less 
having  a  guarantee  of  1,325  pounds 
of  total  digestible  nutrients.  The 
prospective  purchaser  may  decide  to 
buy  the  lower  priced  feed,  and 
assumes  a  saving  has  been  made. 
However,  an  examination  of  the 
feeds  based  on  their  respective  price 
per  100  pounds  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  presents  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  answer.  If  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  per  ton  are  divided  into  ton¬ 
nage  price  it  is  seen  that  digestible 
nutrients  in  the  $44  ton  feed  are 
being  purchased  at  the  rate  of  a 
fraction  over  $2.30  per  100  pounds, 
while  digestible  nutrients  in  the  $42 
ton  feed  fire  costing  just  a  fraction 
under  $3.17  per  100  pounds. 

We  must  constantly  keep  in  mind 
that  with  equal  protein  content 
total  digestible  nutrients  are  the 
most  important  components  of  a 
given  feed,  having  significance  rela¬ 
tive  to  cost  production,  provided 
common  requirements  and  standards 
are  met. 

Ration  Requirements 

It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
compound  a  feed  which  would 
excel  in  the  matter  of  total  digestible 
nutrients,  yet  such  a  feed  could  be 
very  deficient  in  such  matters  as 
palatability,  bulk,  suitability  and 
other  essential  requirements.  The 
guaranteed  fat  and  fiber  content  of 
a  given  feed  are  to  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  indicative  of  the  desirability  of 
the  feed,  within  limits,  and  also  as 
to  the  total  digestible  nutrient 
content. 

Experimental  work  has  shown  the 
desirability  of  having  the  fat  content 
of  the  concentrate  feed  not  less  than 
4  percent,  and  fiber  not  more  than 
10  percent.  Usually  commercial 
mixed  feeds  with  a  fat  content  of 
4  percent  and  a  fiber  guarantee  of 
not  over  9  to  10  percent  will  con¬ 
tain  on  the  average  about  1,475 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
per  ton.  General  requirements 
should  then  include  such  consider¬ 
ations  as  comparative  cost  of  100 
pounds  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 
The  digestible  protein  content  also 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  in 
such  percentages  as  are  needed  to 
supply  required  amounts  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  proven  standards  for 
body  maintenance  and  production. 
The  percent  of  protein  content 
needed  in  the  concentrate  ration 
will  be  principally  influenced  by  the 
kind  and  quality  of  roughage  con¬ 
sumed.  Experimental  tests  show 
that  with  good  legume  roughage  a 
concentrate  protein  content  of  16  to 
18  percent  is  adequate. 

Specific  physiologic  requirements 
relative  to  certain  individuals  and 
their  needs  may  and  probably  do 


These  cows  are  part  of  the  well  known  and  high  producing  Holstein  herd 
on  the  farm  of  Robert  Church,  Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 


These  Shorthorn  heifers  are  enjoying  early  Spring  pasture  on  Grant  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  Delaware  County,  New  York,  is  noted  for  its 
Hansels  farm  located  near  Winfield,  New  York.  Shorthorns  combine  both  famous  Jerseys.  Ideal  pasture  conditions  prevail  there  as  shown  in  this 
milk  and  beef  production  to  a  maximum  degree.  beautiful  scene. 
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play  a  more  important  role  than 
group  experiments  have  been  able 
to  demonstrate.  Generally  speaking 
some  variety  in  the  dairy  concen¬ 
trate  ration  is  considered  desirable. 
However,  quality  of  the  feeds  con¬ 
sumed  is  probably  a  far  more  im¬ 
portant  factor,  especially  as  it  may 
influence  variety.  Sudden  changes 
in  the  feed,  either  roughage  or  con¬ 
centrates,  may  cause  cows  to  scoui 

or  go-off-feed.  _  . 

Minerals  and  vitamins  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  daily  requirements 
are  essential.  Young  calves  may 
need  daily  amounts  of  cod  liver  oil 
or  other  vitamin  rich  concentrates 
added  to  their  milk  to  supply  neces¬ 
sary  vitamins.  Good  quality  legume 
hay  seems  to  supply  most  known 
required  vitamins  for  nature  and 
growing  animals.  Forced  feeding  of 
large  amounts  of  minerals  is  not  de¬ 
sirable;  however,  daily  requirements 
of  calcium,  phosphorus,  sodium, 
chlorine,  and  iodine  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  supplied.  If  20  pounds  of 
iodized  stock  salt  and  20  pounds  of 
steamed  bone  meal  is  added  and 
well  mixed  with  each  ton  of  home 
mixed  concentrate  feed  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  beneficial.  If  livestock 
need  more  of  the  minerals  mentioned 
they  will  consume  such  amounts  as 
are  needed  to  meet  their  own  in¬ 
dividual  taste  and  needs  provided 
a  suitable  mineral  mixture  is  kept 
constantly  available  for  all  live¬ 
stock  in  a  clean  dry  container. 
Equal  parts  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone 
meal  is  a  good  mineral  mixture.  In 
spite  of  this  generally  known  neces¬ 
sity  it  still  remains  probably  the 
most  frequently  neglected  farm  feed¬ 
ing  factor.  Often  livestock,  es¬ 
pecially  young  stock,  is  salted  only 
on  periodic  visits  to  the  pasture. 
Such  a  practice  is  followed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  gentling  the 
animals  and  having  them  so  salt 
hungry  they  will  come  on  call.  In¬ 
dividuals  so  handled  are  usually  un¬ 
thrifty,  and  inclined  to  be  wasp- 
waisted  with  a  harsh  rough  coat. 
Access  at  all  times  to  salt,  con¬ 
sumed  as  desired,  for  all  livestock 
will  pay  larger  dividend  returns 
than  any  other  feed  factor. 

A  good  dairy  concentrate  mixture 
should  weigh  approximately  one 
pound  per  quart.  Oats  and  wheat 
bran  should  be  used  to  some  extent 
at  least  in  mixed  feeds,  and  especi¬ 
ally  for  breeding  animals.  Some  of 
the  best  and  most  successful  live¬ 
stock  breeders  and  dairymen  never 
use  less  than  10  percent  wheat 
bran  and  20  percent  of  oats  in  all 
feed  mixtures.  Succulence  is  de¬ 
sirable,  but  not  essential,  especially 
if  the  hay  used  is  of  good  quality. 


Bang  Disease  in  Maine 

The  State-Federal  Bang  control 
program  in  Maine  is  establishing  a 
modern  laboratory  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  unlimited  opportunities  for  test¬ 
ing  and  analysis  operations  toward 
the  complete  elimination  of  this  dis¬ 
ease.  The  new  facilities  can  handle 
over  3,000  blood  samples  daily.  One 
of  the  features  in  the  new  laboratory 
is  an  incubator  with  a  capacity  of 
handling  10,000  samples,  which  is 
employed  to  determine  the  reactors. 
Another  innovation  is  a  new  type 
hot  air  sterilizer  and  high  pressure 
steam  autoclave,  used  to  insure  ab¬ 
solute  sterility  in  all  glassware  and 
equipment  used  in  the  tests.  An 
elaborate  pipetting  machine  to  meas¬ 
ure  testing  fluids  in  an  analysis  of 
blood  samples  and  a  modern  high¬ 
speed  centrifuge,  which  separates 
serum  from  the  blood  specimens,  are 
also  included  in  the  augmented  lab¬ 
oratory  facilities. 

As  an  “efficiency”  move,  the  new 
laboratory  will  also  do  analysis  work 
on  milk,  including  bacteria  counts 
and  butter  fat  tests.  Under  this 
added  service,  Maine  dairymen  and 
milk  distributors  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  send  samples  to  Augusta 
to  be  analyzed  “free  of  charge.” 


Coming  Farmer’s  Meetings 

Feb.  24-25  —  New  England  Baby 
Chick  and  Egg  Show,  Town  Hall, 
Meridan,  Conn. 

Feb.  25-28 — Country  Life  Program, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

March  10 — Penna.  Haw  Milk  Pi\>- 
ducer-Distributors  Assn.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 
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Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  5 — Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Elizabethtown,  Pa.  Elias  E.  Garber. 

March  9  —  Jersey  Auction,  H. 
Jewet  Orth,  Jr.,  Frederick,  Md. 

March  11  —  141st  Earlville  Sale 
(Holsteins).  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

March  27 — Coatesville,  Pa.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  managed  by  the  Pate  Sales 
Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

March  28 — Percheron  Sale,  Ernest 
C.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

March  30 — Percheron  Sale,  Mad- 
rey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

March  30 — The  Capitol  Holstein 
Sale,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  P.  B.  Misner, 
Sale  Mgr.,  Catonsville,  Md. 

April  1 — Fox  Bros.  Holstein  Sale, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  8  —  142nd  Earlville  Sale, 
(Holsteins),  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  20-21 — Coraopolis,  Pa.,  Bell 
Farm  Holstein  Dispersal,  A.  W. 
Petersen,  Sale  Mgr.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 


Bill  to  Repeal  N.  J.  Milk 
Control  Law 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature  has 
before  it  a  bill  to  repeal  the  State 
Milk  Control  Law.  It  is  reported 
that  both  producers  and  consumers 
have  become  dissatisfied  with  the 
operation  of  the.  law  and  that  con¬ 
sumers  are  particularly  incensed  at 
the  recent  one  cent  a  quart  increase 
in  retail  prices. 

Largest  Dog  and  Sheep 

Which  is  the  largest  breed  of  dog? 
Which  is  the  largest  kind  of  sheep? 

Pennsylvania.  J.  w.  H. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  St. 
Bernard  breed  averages  the  largest. 
The  Lincoln,  a  longwool  breed,  ave¬ 
rages  the  largest  for  sheep.  Mature 
rams  average  about  325  pounds,  and 
mature  ewes  about  215  pounds  per 
head. 
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HEREFORDS 
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REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred.  Bred 
heifers  due  in  March.  Open  heifers  at  breeding 
age  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease  and  negative. 

.  COLD  SPRING  RANCH 

North  New  Portland  Maine 


2  Registered  HEREFORD  Bulls 

One  eighteen  months.  One  eight  months.  Also  one 
yearling  Cheviot  Bam.  Prices  right.  JOHN.  BECK. 
Sharonhurst  Farms,  Rice  Road,  Elma,  New  York 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


P  ATTT  F  Five  hundred  head  faivey  fresh 
1  *  *J*-‘  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 
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JERSEYS 


j 


JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE  ‘SSKBSJiF’ 
|  HORSES  and  PONIES 


TWO  PERCHERON  STALLIONS 

One  is  out  of  a  great  granddaughter  of 
Camot  and  sired  by  a  son  of  Carnot  other  is 
out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Carnot  and  sired 
by  a  son  of  -Carnot. 

Gifford  F.  Dietz,  R.  D.  No-  5.  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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and  several  thousand  progressive 
stores  in  thirteen  Northeastern 
States  are  ready  with  the  GLECK- 
NER  Harness,  Collars,  and  Repair 
Parts  essential  to  the  Food  For 
Victory  drive. 

Your  local  harness,  hardware,  or  implement  dealer  is  our 
agent,  and  is  backed  by  our  63  years  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  leather  horse  equipment.  See  him  TODAY. 

*  MANUFACTURERS  SINCE  18  79  ★ 

*  HARNESS  Eujd&US  COLLARS _ 


W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  COMPANY 


. . .  Make  bigger  profits  with 
Ryde’s  Plan  of  Calf  Feeding 

Sell  your  milk  at  high  prices. 
Ryde's  Calf  Meal  replaces  milk 
at  saving  or  more.  Steam 
cooked  and  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced.  Fortified  with  vitamins, 
minerals.  Cuts  feeding  cost. 

„  For  dr*  feeding,  get  Ryde's 

C.  Cream  Ca|f  p,akes 

Saves  time.  No  fuss  or  mess.  Crisp! 

Crunchy!  Easy  to  chew  and  digest. 1 
Calves  thrive!  Extra  profits! 

WRITE  for  successful  plan,  "How 
to  Raise  Better  Calves  for  Less”. 

RYDE  &  CO.,  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  III. 


SWINE 


HOLSTEINS 


65  Registered  Holsteins  At  Auction  65 

In  heated  building  on  Fair  Grounds.  Little  Valley. 
N.  Y.,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  9  miles  from  Salamanca, 
30  miles  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  February  25,  1942  at  10  A.  M. 

All  fresh  and  close  springers,  a  few  bulls,  some 
heifer  calves.  All  negative  to  blood  test,  majority 
eligible  for  Pennsylvania.  mastitis  tested  and 
vaccinated  for  shipping  fever. 

Send  for  catalog  and  plan  to  attend. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


_  I  Or  S 

Defend  your  family  meat  supply.  Invest  $20  or  $30.  for 
4  or  5  pigs  now  to  provide  about  1000  los.  dressed 
pork  next  winter,  which  would  cost  about  5300.  at 
retail  meat  shops.  Feed  some  grain,  pasture,  skim, 
garbage,  cuU  fruit  and  vegetables,  incubator  eggs,  etc. 
Pigs  six  weeks  $5.00;  8  weeks  $5.50;  10  weeks  $6.50: 
12  weeks  $7.50.  Crated,  castrated,  serum  vaccinated 
grain  fed  pigs.  Money  back  guaranteed  to  satisfy  on 
arrival.  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires,  Durocs  or  Crosses. 

Mail  order  to —  _ _ 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


TAMWORTH- -THE  BACON  BREED 


I 


Excellent  shoats,  both  sexes,  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Orders  taken  for  bred  gilts  and  boars  of 
service  age.  All  stock  registered,  and  vaccinated. 

REYNOLDS  POMEROY.  STILL  VALLEY  FARMS 
Little  Kunkletown,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 
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GUERNSEYS 
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Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Season¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’ 3  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


TWO  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES 

One  4  months,  the  other  2  weeks  old.  Promising 
youngsters  that  carry  the  blood  of  Langwater  Steadfast 
through  Langwater  Peter  Pan  and  Langwater  Merry¬ 
maker  and  Betsey's  Bex  of  Ponchez.  Priced  $125.  and 
$75.  You  would  pay  elsewhere  $250.  for  each. 

H.  MICK,  Box  42,  R.  D.  Frenchtown,  New  Jersey 


Fnr  Qiln  Two  young  registered  Guernsey  cows,  due 
TUI  Dale  fresh  Feb.  and  Mar.  Negative  blood  test. 

W.  B.  VAN  ALSTYNE,  KINDERHOOK,  N.  Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  /T] 


Aberdeen-Angus  —  Young  Bulls 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN,  Owner,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


S*A1JE  HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM.  Beaver,  Penna. 


GOATS 


1 


Purebred  Nubian  Buck  and  Doe 

kids,  some  mature  stock  -  for  sale.  No  shipping. 

Muriel  &  Adford  Peirce.  Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.  N.  Y. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Nubian  buck  and  doe  kids 
out  of  choice  stock.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond.  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Tnaoanliarff  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

loggenDerg  POny  farm,  himrod.  n.  y. 

Saanens  fresh  does;  spring  kids.  STEVENS,  Putnam 
Valley  Goat  Ranch,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskiil,  N.  Y. 

[  .%  RABBITS  ~~| 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

WANTCn  Commercial  rabbits.  Write  for  order  to 

II  rill  1 LD  Richard  Baker,  R.D.  I.  Middletown.  N.Y. 

RABBITS  Four  kinds:  breeders  and  young  stock. 
Prices;  Stamp.  H.  J.  Bishop,  R-2,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

I  3\  SHEEP  7.  | 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  older  ewes.  Bred.  Few 
ewe  lambs.  LeRoy  C.  Bower,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


REGISTERED  ANGUS — Bulls.  Cows,  calves  at  moder 
ate  prices.  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE,  NEW  YORK 


CHESTER  WHITES 


With  the  blood  of  Grand  Champion  and  champions  in¬ 
herited  from  both  sires  and  dams.  Two  year  old  boars, 
one-year  old  boars.  Pigs  both  sexes  born  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
all  double  inocculated  and  in  fine  healthy  conditions. 

EUGENE  K.  DENTON,  Farm:  Flanders,  New  Jersey 
Write  to  office.  One  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Purebred  Berkshires 

Male  ready  for  service;  Well  growing  breeding  stock. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  Cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 
$35.00  with  papers.  F.  O.  B.  Hyde  P-rk.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL  Supt.,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross:  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross.  6  to  8  week3  old  $5.00  each. 
C.O.D.  P.O.B.  Woburn.  Inoculation  35c  extra.  Tel.  0230 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 

J  D„,_,  for  immediate  and  future  service, 
oeieciea  DOarS  Vaccinated  shoats  3-3% -4  months 
old  $6-50;  $7.00;  $7.50;  $8.00.  Breed  your  sows. 
Prices  are  continually  rising.  Demand  will  exceed, 
supply  this  spring.  CHAS  E.  GILES,  Bedford.  Mass. 


Registered  Berkshires  wss  p’u 


that  are 

Satisfied  Customers  since  1912. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  &  SONS,  North  Girard,  Pa, 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Styat  &3S2 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton.  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

DCF  niTRftf^  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

IY£iU.UUlYUU3  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 
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DOGS 


AYRS  HIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

1  Reg.  Ayrshire  yearling  bull  by  Metropolitan  Trow 
21st.  Write  J.  D.  Sheeley,  Grahamsville^  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 
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Quality  Airedale  Puppies  iSS,  m^eTguaX 

companions,  pets,  money-back  guarantee.  Write — 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  RONKS,  PENNA. 

nfiRFRM AN  P,uPPi®s  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
UUDCulllAil  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Dofcerman  Champion.  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud 

REH FELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 

HTREBRED  COCKEI!  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition  strains. 
Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEED0N  KENNELS,  R,  Phoenix,  New  York 

RpoiqtprpJ  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Puppies:  Nice 
ivcgioicicu  ones  from  natural  heel'  driving  parents. 

HIRAM  LOUCKS,  BERLIN  HEIGHTS,  OHIO 


Wirphairpd Fos  Terrier  pups.  Mother  marvelousl 
ii uvuau  cu  coarageous  and  playful.  Great  rattei 
Father  show  dog.  Dudley  Kimball.  Parsippany,  N.  J 

Ppdiarppfl  PuPPies>  Springer  Spaniels.  Irish  Setters 
n?,.,,  hunters,  companions.  Childrens  pets.  Meie 
Ptneknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  II.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50c.  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS. 

Purebred  Shorthorn  Cow  £°"r  B0fu 

by  side.  ROBERT  J.  BREW.  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 
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CEDDCTCFor  chasing  rats  males  $3.00;  females 
rRK.IVE.I  O$3.50;  pair  $6.00.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

W.  A.  PECK.  •  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE  Three  Shepherd  pups,  four  months  old. 

m aJS?t!U S3Cw.1*!lt  Male  58.00:  female  $4.00. 

MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT,  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Rpcr  fnllipq—  RmoIpc  al!  ases  any  color.  Woodland 
IVCg.  Lulllca  DCdgieS  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 

GRF  AT  DANFS  A,ert  protection.  $35.  up.  Terms. 

U1VtlH1  FARMHOLM.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

collie  arGrF7i;a, 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 


DACHSHUNDE  Puppies  2  to  9  months.  HEINTZE 
448  Hempstead  Ave..  W.  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

SheoherJ  Piinnies  and  $8.00  c.  o.  d. 

dlicpuciu  r  uppies  l.  Barnum,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

Choice  collie  pups.  Intelligent  pets.  cow.  show  dogs. 
Guaranteed.  Reasonable.  A.K.C.  F.  Rude.  Mexico.  N.Y. 
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$1.—  VALUE 
ONLY  25 

IMPOST 

PAID 


FIRST  AID 


•FOR 

COWS 

A  new,  value-plus  trio  of  famous  “safety 
first”  products  for  your  dairy  barn  ...  in 
a  clean  dust-proof  transparent  “house.”  This 
first-aid  combination  is  just  out,  and  while 
dealers  are  being  supplied  we  will  gladly 
mail  your  First  Aid  Kit  postpaid,  at  an 
actual  saving  of  20c.  Kit  contains  a  regular 
60c  package  of  Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing 
ointment,  a  60c  package  of  Bag  Balm  Dila¬ 
tors,  the  scientific  protector  of  injured  teats, 
and  one  Wallbro  Milking  Tube,  sterilized 
and  packed  in  handy  protective  vial.  Regu¬ 
lar  value  of  items  separately,  $1.45.  Mailed 
to  you,  postpaid  for  only  $1.25  if  you  give 
us  your  dealer’s  name.  Write  us  today  for 
your  Bag  Balm  FIRST  AID  KIT  and  free 
Cow  Book,  “Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-C,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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ECONOMY  SILOS 
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SAVE  FEED , 
LABOR ,  MONEY 


ORDER  EARLY.  AVOID 
RISING  PRICES 

"My  Economy  Silo  Bure  does  save  In 
feed,  labor  and  money!"  says  C.A.C., 
Pennsylvania  farmer.  An  Economy  Silo 
on  your  farm  can  help  save  you  money 
and  trouble.  Large,  air-tight,  easy- 
entrance  doors,  no  nails,  non-rot  base 
anchor.  Guaranteed. 

6PECIAL,  NEW  DAIRYMAN’S  SILO 
Send  post-card  now  for  free  catalog, 
prices  and  discounts. 

JOHN  A.  COLE, 

Dept.  K,  Box  661,  Kingston,  N.  V. 


WOOD  .  CONCRETE  .  TILE  .  METAL 


GREATEST  WOOD  STAVE 

SILO! 


Produce  more  silage  this  year!— 
erect  this  great  silo.  Non-warp- 
lng,  non-twisting,  tighter— it’s 
the  CRAINE  Wood  Stave  Silo! 

24-Square”  door  frames,  steel 
stabilizers  .  .  .  strongest  wood 
stave  silo  ever  devised.  .  .  For 
FREE  FOLDER  and  easy  pay¬ 
ment  terms  write 


CRAINE,  INC. 

222  Taft  St,  Norwich,  N.~Y. 


CRAINE  BBUILTR 


SILOS 


Your  Gun  Needs 

CONSTANT  CARE 

With  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Rust  works  silently.  Primer  soot,  lead¬ 
ing  and  metal  fouling  never  murmur. 

But,  they  ruin  accuracy  pat¬ 
terns  and  guns.  So  play  safe. 
•Keep  these  evils  out  with 
Hoppe’s  No  9.  Gun  dealers 
sell  Hoppe’s  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample  and  get  our  in¬ 
structive  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC., 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


OS'  A  Great  Book  FREEI 
PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


TROUBLE  with  CHAPPING... CRACKING? 


USE  CORONA  regularly.  Its 
antiseptic  properties  ideal  for  chap* 
ping,  minor  cuts,  scratches,  bruises. 

FOR  HORSES  ALSO:  Valuable  wound, 
gall  and  hoof  dressing.  8-oz.  65c.  Contains 

-  odorless  antiseptic  ...  at 

druggists  and  dealers.  j 


FREE 

SAMPLE 


CORONA  MFG.  CO., 
imm  today f  Box  B-172  Kenton,  0. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Ladino  Clover  for  Hay 

[  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College  at  Storrs  has  been  testing 
the  possibilities  of  Ladino  as  a  hay 
crop.  The  following  interesting 
statement  is  from  Storrs  Bulletin 
No.  235.] 

Ladino  has  been  considered  by 
many  as  a  legume  suitable  only  for 
pastures.  In  northeastern  United 
States,  the  need  of  another  perennial 
hay  legume  has  been  felt  for  a  long 
time,  particularly  for  situations 
where  it  is  impractical  to  make  soil 
and  management  favorable  for 
alfalfa.  When  Ladino  showed  so 
much  promise  under  grazing  con¬ 
ditions,  it  was  deemed  desirable  to 
determine  its  fitness  for  filling  this 
need.  Therefore,  during  the  Summer 
of  1937  a  field  with  acid  soil  (pH 
5.5),  seriously  depleted  of  plant 
nutrients  by  the  long  removal  of 
hay  without  fertilization,  was 
plowed,  treated  with  limestone  at 
one  ton,  16  percent  superphosphate 
at  600  pounds  and  50  percent 
muriate  of  potash  at  100  pounds,  and 
fitted  for  seeding.  On  August  24, 
1937,  10  different  mixtures  were 

seeded  on  65x12  foot  plots,  repli¬ 
cated  six  times.  Ladino  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  five  of  the  mixtures. 
Alfalfa  was  also  in  five  seedings  but 
probably  because  of  insufficient 
limestone  and  the  late  date  of  seed¬ 
ing,  very  little  alfalfa  was  present 
in  1938  or  subsequent  seasons. 

The  management  of  this  field  has 
been  quite  similar  to  that  given 
timothy-clover  meadows  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  namely  two  cuttings  per  sea¬ 
son,  the  first  in  early  July  and  the 
second  about  September  1.  No 
fertilizers  were  applied  in  1938,  but 
soon  after  the  first  cutting  in  1939, 
three  of  the  six  plots  of  each  seed¬ 
ing  were  top-dressed  with  50  per¬ 
cent  muriate  of  potash  at  100 
pounds.  This  was  very  effective  in 
stimulating  Ladino  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  this  clover  occupied  61  percent 
of  the  area  where  potash  had  been 
added,  but  only  29  percent  on  the 
untreated  plots.  The  second  cutting 
yields  of  the  five  Ladino  seedings 
were  increased  60  percent. 

These  comparisons  are  not  carried 
into  1940  because  of  complications 
arising  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Spring  of  that  year,  half  plots  were 


Dag  and  Wild  Animal 
Damage  in  Maine 

Sheep  losses  in  Maine-  due  to  dogs 
and  wild  animals  hit  a  new  low 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1941,  while  poultry  damage 

went  to  an  unprecedented  high. 

The  State  of  Maine  settled  claims 
during  that  period  amounting  to 
$5,459  for  838  sheep  killed  by  dogs 
and  $3,926  for  578  sheep  destroyed 
by  bears.  State  Sheep  Specialist 
Dorrance  said. 

The  average  total  sheep  losses  for 
the  past  ten  years  approximated 
1,900  sheep  annually.  Last  year’s 
decrease  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
more  effective  enforcement  of  the 
dog  licensing  law.  The  decrease  in 
sheep  losses  was  also  partially  re¬ 
flected  in  the  reduced  sheep  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  state  from  a  decade 
ago.  However,  the  total  sheep  popu¬ 
lation  in  Maine  last  year  was  55,180, 
an  increase  of  1,031  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

Claims  settled  by  the  state  for 
poultry  damage  during  that  period 
$12,543,  while  claims  for  the  last 
six  months  of  1941  reached  a  new 
high  of  $11,444,  representing  nearly 
a  50  percent  increase  over  corres¬ 
ponding  periods  for  the  past  three 
years.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
this  disturbing  poultry  damage  was 
caused  by  red  foxes,  whose  popu¬ 
lation  in  recent  years  had  increased, 
because  of  “less  trapping  activities, 
deflated  fur  values  and  abnormal  dry 
seasons.”  Normally  foxes  congre¬ 
gate  at  water  holes,  but  in  recent 
years  many  of  those  holes  had  dried 
up  during  extremely  arid  seasons, 
and  consequently  trapping  and  hunt¬ 
ing  operations  near  those  areas 
were  far  less  effective. 

Through  Legislative  authorization 
the  state  is  empowered  to  settle 
sheep  and  poultry  losses  caused  by 
dogs,  foxes,  bears,  skunks,  weasels, 
minks  and  coons.  Of  the  remaining 
20  percent  poultry  damage  not 
caused  by  foxes,  nearly  10  percent 
was  attributed  to  dogs  and  10  per¬ 
cent  distributed  among  minks, 
weasels  and  coons  in  that  order. 


fertilized  with  major  or  minor 
plant  nutrient  elements  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  something  about 
their  effects  on  the  stands  and 
yields  of  these  seedings.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  much  about  results 
from  those  treatments  except  that 
in  some  cases  nitrogen  increased  the 
first  cutting  yields  of  the  plots  where 
Ladino  had  not  been  seeded,  to 
about  the  same  level  as  those  with 
Ladino.  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
by  1940  Ladino  had  spread  into  the 
plots  where  it  had  not  been  planted 
and  thus  the  comparative  yields  do 
not  favor  Ladino  as  much  as  might 
be  expected  if  the  comparisons  had 
been  made  between  entire  fields 
with  or  without  that  legume. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  timo¬ 
thy  was  nearly  four  feet  high  when 
the  first  cuttings  were  made  and  that 
in  1940  some  of  the  non-Ladino 
plots  received  nitogen,  Ladino  has 
been  responsible  for  consistent  in¬ 
creases  in  yields  over  the  three- 
year  period  under  consideration.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  largest  total 
difference  (2,400  pounds  of  dry 
matter  per  acre)  occurred  between 
timothy  plus  Ladino  and  timothy 
alone.  The  corresponding  increase 
of  the  timothy  plus  red  clover  plus 
Ladino  plots  over  those  with  timothy 
and  red  clover  was  1,898  pounds. 
The  gain  for  five  Ladino  over  five 
non-Ladino  seedings  average  1,744 
pounds.  Undoubtedly,  the  Ladino 
increased  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  hay.  With  better  manage¬ 
ment,  particularly  earlier  first  cut¬ 
tings,  Ladino  would  suffer  less  com¬ 
petition  from  the  timothy  and  in 
consequence  would  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  crop.  Both  early 
cutting  and  clover  are  important 
factors  in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
hay. 

A  conservative  conclusion  from 
this  experiment  is  that  the  replacing 
of  three  or  four  pounds  of  red  clover 
by  one  or  two  pounds  of  Ladino  in 
timothy-red  clover  or  other  grass- 
clover  mixtures  might  be  expected 
to  increase  the  hay  yields  over  a 
three-year  period  by  approximately 
a  ton  per  acre.  Over  a  longer 
period  the  annual  average  differ¬ 
ence  should  be  larger  because  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  seasons 
without  any  red  clover  to  supply 
nitrogen  for  the  timothy. 


Feeds  1,500  Hogs  With 
Army  Garbage 

Garbage  from  Fort  Ontario  and 
Pine  Camp,  near  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
is  feeding  1,500  hogs  for  Lyman 
Lamb,  Oswego  County  stock  dealer, 
primarily  a  dairy  farmer.  Mr.  Lamb 
started  raising  hogs  two  years  ago, 
gradually  expanding  his  business  as 
conditions  warranted,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  present  time  he  has 
1,500  hogs  on  various  farms  in 
Oswego  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

Last  year  Mr.  Lamb  contracted  to 
collect  the  garbage  at  Fort  Ontario, 
Oswego.  With  more  feed  available, 
he  increased  the  number  of  his  hogs. 
He  collects  from  this  source  about 
12  50-gallon  drums  of  garbage  a  day 
which  is  dumped  into  troughs  and  in 
piles  at  the  rear  of  the  barns  and 
is  consumed  before  the  next  load 
arrives. 

Satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
early  endeavor,  Mr.  Lamb  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  garbage  from  Pine 
Camp,  which  keeps  three  trucks 
busy  carrying  it  away  to  the  Lamb 
farms.  Most  of  the  hogs  are  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  West.  He  owns  all 
three  farms  where  the  hogs  are 
kept.  This  garbage  requires  no 
special  preparation — it  is  free  from 
glass  and  other  dangerous  particles. 
When  they  reach  the  proper  weight, 
about  250  pounds,  they  are  shipped 
to  market.  a.  j.  o. 


Young  Grange  Master 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  had  a  picture 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  a 
young  Grange  Master,  19  years  old, 
from  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Herex  in  Massachusetts  we  have  a 
Grange  Master  who  is  17  years  old. 
His  name  is  George  R.  Barton,  and 
he  was  recently  installed  as  Master 
of  the  Otis  Grange.  Barton  has  taken 
the  seven  degrees  of  the  Grange. 
Last  year  he  was  assistant  steward. 

Mass.  c.  h.  p. 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 


Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  V-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
low  prices.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C.  Unadilla,  New  Yorki 

Agents  Wanted —  Territory  Open 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


A  THE  GREATEST  NAME 

:n  CM  nQ  ASSURES  most 
I  n  olLUo  lasting  value 


Marietta  Super  •Construction  Con- 
crete  Stave  Silos— built  stronger  to 
last  longer  —  of  clean  aggregate. 
(No  quarry  refuse  that  BURNS.) 
Special  hooping  for  Hay  —  also 
makes  strongest  Silo  for  Corn. 
Acid-resisting^  cement  sealed. 
Topered-fype,  fit-tight  doors.  .  .  . 
Pays  .for  itself  over  and  over,  in 
food  values  saved.  . .  ,  Write  near¬ 
est  office  —  TODAY  —  for  full 
Information. 


MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta,  0.  (Dept.PJ  Baltimore.  Md. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lilesville.  N.C. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  In  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  ns  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry, 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feed  for  Cows 

Send  me  a  balanced  ration  for 
dairy  cows.  I  have  good  quality 
clover  and  alfalfa  hay.  I  also  cook 
cull  beans.  What  is  the  protein 
value  of  the  beans?  l.  l.  b. 

New  York 

Cooked  cull  beans  will  on  the 
average  contain  about  20  per  cent 
protein.  They  may  be  fed  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  of 
the  grain  ration.  Some  dairymen  due 
to  cheapness  and  availability  feed 
them  exclusively  or  one-half  the 
concentrate  ration;  however,  about 
one-fourth  of  the  ration  is  conducive 
to  better  production. 

You  do  not  state  what  feeds  you 
have  available.  It  is  usually  best  to 
make  maximum  utilization  of  home 
grown  feeds.  A  mixture  containing 
about  17  to  18  per  cent  protein 
suitable  to  use  with  the  roughage 
you  mention  would  consist  of  350 
lbs.  linseed  oil  meal,  250  lbs.  ground 
wheat  or  barley,  100  lbs.  wheat 
bran,  500  lbs.  ground  yellow  corn, 
600  lbs.  ground  oats,  170  lbs.  ground 
soybeans,  10  lbs.  ground  limestone, 
10  lbs.  steamed  bonemeal,  10  lbs. 
iodized  stock  salt.  r.  w.  d.  - 


Bad  Smelling  Milk 

What  makes  the  cream  from  our 
cow  smell  bad?  This  cream  when  a 
day  old  and  brought  to  room 
temperature  has  a  smell  which 
penetrated  the  whole  room.  The  cow 
is  kept  in  a  box  stall  and  fed  a  feed 
mixture  of  the  following:  Dairy 
feed,  corn  meal  and  beet  pulp,  also 
clover  hay.  The  quality  of  the  cream 
is  good,  until  the  cow  is  confined 
in  the  stable.  c.  i.  f. 

Part  of  the  odor  may  be  due  .to 
volatile  acids  in  the  milk-fat.  It 
might  be  of  help  in  clearing  up  this 
odor  to  feed  all  roughage  and  grain 
after  milking.  Daily  disinfection  of 
all  milk  pails,  strainers  and  con¬ 
tainers  with  a  chlorine  solution  in 
proper  strength  as  recommended  on 
the  product  would  be  desirable.  Any 
of  the  standard  chlorine  prepara¬ 
tions  are  suitable  such  as  Diversy  or 
B.  K.  These  may  be  obtained  through 
local  plants,  dairy  supply  houses  or 
your  druggist.  Wiping  off  the  udder 
just  prior  to  milking,  with  a  clean 
cloth  dipped  and  wrung  out  from 
the  chlorine  solution  is  also  recom¬ 
mended.  R.  w.  D. 


Questions  About  Horses 

Could  you  tell  me  what  a  true 
Palomino  coloring  is?  What  a 
Plantation  Horse  is?  a.  a.  b. 

Palomino  color  may  be  any  shade 
of  gold;  dark  dappled  gold  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  mane  and  tail  must  be 
silver.  The  eyes  must  be  dark.  No 
“glass”  eyes  or  blues  are  permitted. 
The  skin  must  be  black.  No  pink 
or  freckled  skin  allowed;  weight 
from  900  to  1,100.  These  are  re¬ 
quirements  for  registration.  Further 
information  relative  to  this  breed 
may  be  obtained  without  obligation 
by  writing  to  the  Secretary,  Dr. 


Arthur  Zappe,  Palomino  Horse  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Mineral  Wells, 
Texas. 

The  Plantation  Walking  Horse  is 
a  breed  developed  by  natural  selec¬ 
tion  for  an  easy  gaited  riding  horse 
that  performs  this  easy  fast  running 
walk  with  ease  and  naturally.  You 
may  obtain  further  information 
about  them  by  writing  to  Wayne 
Dinsmore,  Secretary,  Horse  and 
Mule  Association  of  America,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.  R.  w.  D. 


Feed  For  Growing  Pigs 

Can  you  give  me  a  formula  for 
home  grown  feed  for  pigs  that  are 
three  months  old?  To  550  lbs.  rye, 
300  lbs.  oats,  300  lbs.  cornmeal,  how 
much  tankage,  soy  bean  meal  and 
linseed  meal  should  I  use  to  a 
hundred.  e.  s. 

To  utilize  the  feeds  mentioned  for 
fattening  pigs  three  months  old  a 
mixture  consisting  of  corn,  600  lbs.; 
ground  oats,  200  lbs.;  ground  rye, 
100  lbs.;  tankage,  50  lbs.;  soybean 
meal,  25  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  25  lbs., 
would  make  a  good  ration.  Either 
self-fed  or  all  they  will  eat  three 
times  daily  would  be  advisable.  Keep 
best  quality  alfalfa  hay  available 
in  racks.  Keep  a  mineral  mixture 
available,  one  which  has  proven 
satisfactory  consists  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone, 
and  steamed  bonemeal.  R.  w.  D. 


.  Sow  Does  Not  Breed 

I  have  a  valuable  sow.  She  does 
not  breed  as  soon  after  weaning  as 
we  would  like  to  have  her.  She  will 
go  two  or  three  months.  a.  h.  r. 

Feed  a  ration  of  400  lbs.  ground 
oats;  100  lbs.  wheat  bran;  100  lbs. 
ground  corn  or  barley;  plus  alfalfa 
hay  in  racks.  Use  best  quality  hay, 
throw  away  the  refused  part  daily. 
Feed  so  the  sow  must  exercise.  Keep 
a  mineral  mixture  available,  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts,  iodized  stock 
salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 
bone  meal.  A  sow  will  normally 
come  in  heat  from  7  to  10  days 
following  farrowing;  if  not  bred,  she 
will  usually  not  come  in  heat  again 
for  3  or  4  weeks  after  her  pigs  are 
weaned.  r.  w.  d. 


Butter  Slow  to  Come 

My  butter  is  so  slow  to  come  that 
I  have  churned  while  I  read  and  re¬ 
read  parts  practically  50  pages  of- 
“The  Art  of  Living”  by  Norman 
Vincent  Peale.  I  enjoyed  the  read¬ 
ing  but  my  arm  got  tired.  The 
cream  just  seems  to  boil  over,  gets 
frothy  and  it  takes  quite  some  time 
to  gather  it  after  it  finally  is  butter. 

New  York  b.  s. 

The  degree  of  acidity  and  tempera¬ 
ture  are  both  important  factors  in 
churning.  The  best  temperature  to 
ripen  cream  is  from  60  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  standard  ther¬ 
mometer  is  satisfactory.  If  the 
cream  fails  to  sour  a  starter  may 
be  advantageously  added  from  old 
sour  cream,  kept  for  the  purpose. 

r.  w.  D. 


Prize  yoke  of  oxen  at  the  Danbury  Fair,  owned  by  H.  D.  Peck  of  Higganum, 

ComWZticut. 


u  i  ’ 


CLEAN  MILK- HANDLING  UTENSILS 

it/ie  ealif  waif! 

Let  chemical  action  take  the  place  of  elbow  grease! 
Mechling’s  DAIRY  CLEANSER  cleans  and  brightens 
dairy  equipment — also  many  other  glass  and  metal 
utensils.  Removes  stubborn  grease  quickly.  Works  in 
hard  or  soft  water— hot  or  cold.  Economical !  Does 
not  discolor,  dull,  or  corrode  aluminum  or  tin.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  write  for  circular. 

No  Sods— No  Oily  After-Film— Won’t  Scratch 
MEEHLIND  BROS*  CHEMICALS ~ 

•(VISION  Or  MWCHAJ.  CHCMICAl  COMPANY 

12  S.  12th  St.,  Philo.,  Pa. 

Sales  Offices  Principal  Cities 


MV 


MECMUINCi’S 


DRY  for 

Protosep  Coccidiosis 

the  sensational  new  acid  treatment 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ACCEPTED  .  .  .  just  a  few  months  ago  the  first  '200  pounds 
of  dry  iltOTOSEP  were  sold  on  the  Eastern  Shore  .  .  .  NOW  .  .  .  THOUSANDS 
OK  POUNDS  AUK  SHIPPED  WEEKLY. 

O  EFFECTIVE  O  ECONOMICAL 

contains  2  Natural  Acids  less  than  Vi  the  cost  of 

(lactic  4t  hydrochloric)  a  milk  flush 

FOR  ‘'DOUBLE-BARRELLED”  PROTECTION  AGAINST  COCCIDIOSIS  USA 
PROTOSEP  for  medication  ...  HYDROL  (Jitter  spray)  for  sanitation... 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  Inc  ■  Pennsylvania 


Suggested  Formula 

50  lb.  ground  yel¬ 
low  corn 

25  lb.  wheat  bran 
19  lb.  ground  oats 
or  ground  feed, 
ins  oat  meal 
2  lb.  epsom  salts 
4  lb.  dry  PROTO- 
SEP 
100  lb. 

For  Treatment  . 
feed  3  to  4  days 
For  Prevention 
teed  1  day  a  week 


Be  Yoijr  Own  Fixer 

AND  SAVE  THE  REPAIR  MONEY 


Heating  System  Repairs 

Hundreds  of  big  and  little  household  and  auto  repair 
jobs  can  be  done  with  SMOOTH-ON  No.  1.  Mends 
cracks  and  stops  leaks  in  heating  apparatus,  piping, 
auto  engines,  radiators,  etc.  Tightens  loose  parts  of 
apparatus,  fixtures,  utensils.  Easily  applied  and 
makes  lasting  repairs.  Obtainable  from  hardware 
stores  or  if  necessary  from  us  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz.  cans, 
also  larger  sizes.  Repair 

JT  JnL  Hi  Ij  Handbook 

40  Pages  of  helpful  repair  sug¬ 
gestions  that  save  time  and 
money  around  the  heme,  farm 
and  auto. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 
FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 


STOFS^UMS 

r»0<mWH 

■Jtxorrs  n** 


III 


SMOOTH- ON  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  39,  *-21 

570  Communipaw  Ave..  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  copy  of  the  SMOOTH-ON  Handbook. 


Name  . 
Address 


ONE 


Bland,  clean,  pleasant  to 
use.  Bag  Balm  spreads 
economically,  stays  on, 
gives  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion  during  healing.  At 
feed,  drug  and  genera] 
stores  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASS’N  CO.,  Inc. 
Oepl.  9-B, 


ONLY  60C 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Experts  now  admit  that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  milk  in  12  years.  Why?  This  book  tells  you 
in  plain  and  simple  words. 

Who  has  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  20 
years?  This  book  tells  you  and  proves 
the  answer. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  monopoly  for 
these  20  years?  This  book  tells  you  there 
has  been  and  proves  that  too. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  racket  for  these 
20  years?  District  Attorney  Dewey  has 
said  that  a  racket  always  goes  along  with 
a  monopoly.  This  book  names  the 
monopolists  and  the  racketeers. 

Did  the  milk  racketeers  claim  they  had 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk?  Every¬ 
body  knows  they  did.  This  book  proves 
they  surrendered  that  power  to  the  barons 
of  the  monopoly. 

Did  the  racketeers,  the  monopolists  and 
State  officials  create  the  present  milk 
systems?  Everybody  knows  they  did. 
This  book  tells  you  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  book  tells  just  how  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  been  plundered  for  seven  decades.  Not  a  word  of  it  has 
been  challenged. 

The  men  who  conspired  to  deny  dairymen  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  their  own  milk  will  never  restore  that  right.  This 
book  shows  the  simple  and  sure  way  for  dairy  farmers  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Two  typical  pure 
breds  from  the 
Fordell  Farms 
herd.  Below,  one 
of  the  trim  Fordell 
Barns. 


The  above  expression  is  from  Isaac  Kim- 
mey,  Supt.  of  Fordell  Farms,  Media, 

Pa.,  where  B-B  Feeds  are  giving  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction.  “Our  calves,  fed  on 
B-B  Calf  Starter  Ration,  followed  by 
B-B  Dry  and  Fresh  Cow  Fitting  Ration, 
develop  into  real  heifers  ready  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  time,”  continues  Mr.  Kimmey. 

“Our  herd  production  and  test  have  improved  since  following  the  B-B  Way  of  feeding. 
Our  last  herd  test  was  6.45  butter-fat;  our  entire  herd  is  in  perfect  health;  no  calving  or 
udder  trouble  and  we  highly  recommend  the  entire  B-B  program.” 


•  •  •  •  • 

Year  after  year  this  fact  becomes  more  apparent:  When  dairy¬ 
men  follow  the  B-B  Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program  they  report  their 
cows  keep  in  splendid  condition;  breeding  and  udder  troubles  are  kept 
at  a  minimum;  milk  production  is  high  and  stays  up  there  consistently. 

With  a  1942  milk  production  goal  far  in  excess  of  last  year’s  output, 
feeding  for  maximum  condition  and  production  should  be  the  rule  of 
every  dairyman.  Ask  us  or  your  B-B  Dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B 
Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program  and  put  its  sound,  profit-building 
recommendations  to  work  on  your  farm  at  once! 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FEED  WAY 


A  BARN  LIKE  THIS 

Can  Save  You  Up  to  60  Days 
Work  a  Year— and  Increase 
Milk  Production  Besides 


Plan  With  the  I  AMESWAY 
MAN  to  Get  YOUB  Work 
Done  With  LESS  HELP! 

FARM  help  may  be  hard  to  get,  but  there’s  a  way  to 
lick  that  problem. 

Before  spring  work  starts,  put  your  farm  buildings  in 
shape.  Save  those  badly  needed  hours  when  the  big  rush 
of  farm  work  is  on  and  you  can’t  get  enough  help. 


LITTER  CARRIER 
and  FEED  TRUCK 


Make  cleaning  and  feed¬ 
ing  fast  and  easy.  Let 
boys  do  men's  work.  Free 
needed  help  ior  field  work. 
Take  care  of  more  cows. 


Plan  carefully  to  save  steps,  effort,  feed  and  TIME. 
Plan  to  get  MORE  milk,  eggs,  meat  with  self-feeding 
and  watering  devices.  Plan  to  cut  costs  and  increase 
profits.  Make  repairs  and  replacements.  Get  ready  now. 

Talk  it  over  with  the  Jamesway  man  who  works  with 
your  Jamesway  Dealer.  He  offers  you  the  best  and  most 
practical  help  you  can  get,  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write  for  your  neighborhood  Jamesway  man  to  stop  in 
the  next  time  he  is  out  your  way. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-242 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi*.  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Oakland,  Calif. 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN  BARN  EQUIPMENT  •  MAKE  IT  JAMESWAY  ALL  THE  WAY! 


AUTOMATIC 
DRINKING  CUPS 


Save  time  watering  stock 
—  increase  milk  produc¬ 
tion  up  to  10%  at  once. 
Help  to  produce  the  milk 
increase  the  government 
is  asking  for  1942. 


IMPROVED  STALLS 
and  STANCHIONS 


Designed  to  give  cows 
greater  comfort,  and  save 
time.  Keep  cows  cleaner. 
A  whole  row  of  cows  can 
be  locked  in  or  released 
at  once.  Saves  an  hour  a 
day  with  an  average  herd! 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


(Latest  available  prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  December  1941  is  $2.75  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone. 
This  uniform  price  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices:  Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  market¬ 
ing  area)  $3.11;  Class  1  (outside  non- 
federal)  $2.95;  Class  1  (relief)  $2.54;  Class 
2-A  (fluid  cream)  $2,944  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2,674;  2-C, 
$2,429;  3,  $2,329;  4-A,  $1,845  ;  4-B,  $2,174. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of 
December  1941  amounted  to  235,393,038 
pounds  and  there  Was  a  total  of  444,681,836 
pounds  in  the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents, 
BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  35  to  38y2c;  90  to  92 
score,  34  to  343/4c;  unsalted,  best,  36V4C. 

EGGS  ' 


Premium  marks,  34c;  specials,  32c;  standards, 
31%c;  Pacific  Coast,  specials,  35!4c;  stand¬ 
ards,  34c;  browns,  32c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2  Vi  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  IV2  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Fowls,  25  to  27c;  chickens,  25  to  27c; 
ducks,  23c;  geese,  24c;  rabbits,  lb„  21c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  23c;  chickens,  27c;  turkeys,  32c; 
ducks.  21c;  geese,  19c;  squabs,  44  to  50c. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Steers,  $14; 
$9.85. 


cows,  $9.75;  bulls,  $10;  calves, 
FRUITS 


Apples,  bu.,  $2;  pears,  $1.75;  cranberries, 
14  bbl„  $3.50;  strawberries,  pint,  19c;  kum- 
quats,  10c. 


VEGETABLES 


String  beans,  bu.,  $3.50;  cabbage,  50  lbs., 
60  to  90c;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2;  horseradish, 
5  lbs.,  60  to  75c;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.25;  peas, 
bu.,  $2;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  $1;  squash,  bu., 
$1.25;  tomatoes,  lug.  $5;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  rutabagas, 
50  lbs.,  80c;  water  cress,  bunch,  5c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1.  $26;  No.  2,  $25;  No.  3,  $23, 
Straw,  rye,  $30. 


GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.44%;  corn,  No.  2, 
98c;  oats,  No.  2,  68%. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  48c;  eggs,  48c;  grapes,  lb„  15c; 
peas,  lb.,  12c;  string  beans,  lb.,  12c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Butter,  39c;  eggs,  36c;  live  fowls,  25c; 
chickens,  20c;  dressed  fowls,  26c;  chickens, 
30c;  turkeys,  33c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.75;  pota¬ 
toes,  100  lbs.,  $2.15;  sweet  potatoes,  %  bkt„ 
$1.15. 

LANCASTER  LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  $12.25;  bulls,  $11.75;  cows,  $9; 
calves,  $13.50;  lambs,  $11;  hogs,  $13. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 

Butter,  36c;  eggs,  30c;  hens,  24c;  chickens, 
24c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.50;  apples,  bu., 
$1.75;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.25, 

PITTSBRGH  LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  $12.50;  bulls,  $11;  cows,  $8.50; 
calves,  $15;  sheep,  $3.50;  lambs,  $13;  hogs, 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  36c;  eggs,  33c;  live  fowls,  23c; 
chickens,  24c;  dressed  fowls,  27c;  chickens, 
26c;  apples,  bu.,  $2;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.25;  wool,  45  to  47c. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  39c;  eggs,  37c;  live  fowls,  22c; 
chickens,  23c;;  rabbits,  lb..  13  to  15c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.60;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$2;  bran  and  middlings,  ton,  $40;  wool,  35 
to  43c. 


Up-State  Potato  Markets 

ROCHESTER — Upland  round  whites,  90c 
to  $1.00  per  bu;  upland  and  muck  Chippewas 
and  Katahdins,  $1.05  to  $1.15;  muck  Cobblers, 
$1.05  to  $1.10;  brushed  Chippewas  and 
Katahdins,  50  lb.  bags,  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

SYRACUSE— Upland,  No.  1,  mostly  90c  to 
$1.00  per  bu.;  few  $1.10;  15  lb.  sacks  Empire 
State,  35  to  36c;  commercial  grade  80  to  90c 
per  bu. 

BUFFALO — Best,  90c  to  $1.10;  round,  white 
vari-poorer,  75  to  85c;  muck  and  upland  US 
No.  1.  50  lb.  sacks,  brushed,  $1.20;  60  lb. 
sacks,  $1.30;  15  lb.  sacks,  33  to  35c. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Farm  problems  in  New  Jersey  look 
somewhat  serious  at  the  present 
time.  From  nearly  every  rural 
community  a  considerable  shortage 
of  farm  labor  is  reported  and  farm¬ 
ers  whose  sons  have  been  drafted 
for  the  Army  are  requesting  that 
furloughs  be  granted  when  possible 
to  their  sons  for  a  period  that  will 
cover  the  time  required  for  the 
planting  of  early  crops,  especially 
those  that  are  needed  for  war  defense 
purposes.  In  some  instances,  a  short¬ 
age  of  good  seed  is  reported. 

During  the  Winter  thus  far,  fre¬ 
quent  rains  and  snows  have  supplied 
the  soil  with  considerable  moisture 
and  most  sections  where  the 
water  situation  was  somewhat  criti¬ 
cal  during  the  Fall  seasons,  now  have 
a  water  supply  sufficient  to  meet  all 
demands. 

Popular  Varieties  of  Early  Cabbage 

The  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  va¬ 
riety  of  cabbage  has  long  been  the 
popular  early  variety  grown  in  the 
Spring.  This  variety,  like  the 
Charleston  Early  Wakefield,  pro¬ 
duces  a  pointed  head.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  Golden  Acre  has 
superceded  the  Wakefield  variety, 
Golden  Acre  produces  a  small  round 
head,  which  is  usually  quite  solid 
and  may  be  cut  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  Wakefield. 

The  Marion  Market  variety  ma¬ 
tures  a  little  later  than  either  the 
Golden  Acre  or  the  Jersey  Wakefield. 
This  variety  is  resistent  to  the 
Yellows  disease  and  is  recommended 
where  Yellows  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  early  production.  Yellows  re¬ 
sistant  strains  of  the  Golden  Acre 
are  also  available. 

Hunterdon  Egg  Test  Report 

The  Leghorn  entry  of  Rapp  Poul¬ 
try  Farm  of  Farmingdale  continues 
in  the  lead  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month  at  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg 
Laying  Contest  with  a  record  of 
1,080  points  and  1,041  eggs.  George 
Pearce  of  Whitehouse  Station,  with 
a  New  Hampshire  entry,  is  crowd¬ 
ing  Rapp  for  second  place  with 
1,032  points  and  993  eggs. 

A  Leghorn  in  the  Rapp  entry  is 
high  bird  to  date  94.15  points  and 
89  eggs  for  the  92  day  period.  A 
R.  I.  Red,  entered  by  George  Pearce, 
is  second  high  for  the  period  with 
94.1  points  and  87  eggs. 

The  production  to  date  at  the 
contest  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
number  of  birds  entered  on  October 
1st  is  63.72  eggs  for  the  92  day 
period.  John  W.  Wilkinson 


Herefords  in  Maryland 

On  April  16  the  Maryland  Here¬ 
ford  Breeders  Association  will  hold 
its  second  annual  sale  at  Frederick. 
The  55  animals  consigned,  whose 
breeding  and  quality  mark  them  as 
fit  additions  to  any  herd,  will  show 
the  great  strides  made  by  Herefords 
in  the  East  during  the  last  decade. 

A  comparatively  few  yeai's  ago  the 
beef  industry  in  Maryland  and  ad¬ 
joining  states  was  at  a  low  ebb,  but 
recently  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  class  of  livestock  than 
perhaps  in  any  other.  Among  the 
many  factors  responsible  for  this 
swing  toward  beef,  are  the  ease  with 
which  beef  cattle  can  be  combined 
with  other  enterprises  on  the  farm, 
the  great  saving  of  labor,  the  usage 
of  more  roughage  and  pasture  and 
the  inexpensive  and  easily  con¬ 
structed  shelters  needed  for  their 
care.  Farmers  and  stockmen  have 
learned  by  their  own  experience  and 
that  of  their  neighbors  that  beef 
cattle  well  suit  their  farm  programs. 
Today  more  than  ever  the  nation’s 
need  for  increased  meat  production 
makes  beef  breeding  a  sound  plan  for 
Eastern  farms. 

It  was  only  natural  that  as  beef 
in  general  progressed,  Herefords 
should  take  their  place  in  the 
Eastern  beef  industry,  because  of 
their  ruggedness,  wonderful  grazing 
traits,  natural  fattening  ability,  early 
maturity  and  general  excellence  of 
inherent  quality  make  the  Hereford 
an  ideal  beef  breed.  As  Eastern 
Herefords  have  progressed,  so  have 
the  breeding  herds  of  the  Maryland 
Hereford  Breeders  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  A  number  of  these  breeders 
have  built  national  reputations  for 
their  farms.  Indeed  there  are  today 
several  among  them  that  can  and 
do  compete  successfully  in  any  show 
competition. 


Insects  in  Timber 

I  have  some  timber  that  I  would 
like  to  use  for  building,  but  some 
kind  of  insect  gets  into  it  and  the 
lumber  is  full  of  pinholes.  j.  j.  p. 

New  York 

The  insects  making  holes  in  the 
lumber  are  orobably  some  type  of 
powder  post  beetles  which  'some¬ 
times  will  practically  riddle  lumber. 
The  only  practical  way  we  know  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  by  the  use  of 
creosote  which  may  be  had  at  paint 
stores.  This  stuff  is  very  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  will  frequently  stop  the 
work  of  such  insects  if  applied 
properly. 
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A  Livestock  Farm  on  Hill  Land 


Ralph  and  Albert  Hollenbeck  of 
Erin  are  practicing  a  new  system  of 
farming  in  the  hill  section  of 
Chemung  County.  Their  experience 
in  operating  this  farm  will  be  of 
interest  to  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

They  operate  their  1,300  acre  farm 
on  the  principle  of  a  livestock  ranch. 
The  owners  feel  that  the  land  is 
hardly  productive  enough  to  merit 
intensive  cropping,  but  that  it  will 
furnish  pasture  and  produce  grain 
and  hay  to  winter  their  cattle,  sheep 


Sheep  run  in  the  fields  both  Winter 
and  Summer  on  the  Hollenbeck  farm. 
In  the  Winter,  of  course,  some  hay 
and  grain  is  fed  in  the  feed  lots 
near  the  barns. 

and  horses.  The  livestock  on  this 
farm  includes  50  native  cattle,  350 
sheep,  and  9  horses.  The  amount  of 
stock,  however,  varies  from  one 
season  to  another,  according  to  the 
available  feed  and  fodder  supply  and 
according  to  the  market. 

The  only  livestock  product  sold  in 
1940  was  wool — $360  worth.  Live¬ 
stock  sales  amounted  to  more  than 
$2,000,  including  about  35  cattle  and 
60  sheep.  They  also  received  $150 
from  the  county  for  sheep  killed  by 
dogs.  Besides  these  cash  receipts  for 
the  year,  the  sheep  flock  was  almost 
doubled  in  size  and  can  be  credited 
to  the  inventory. 

Taxes  and  insurance  amount  to 
$380  a  year.  Last  year  about  $200 
was  spent  for  new  fencing  but  this 
amount  would  not  be  spent  every 
year.  They  bought  from  40  to  50 
calves  last  year  at  a  cost  of  $230.  The 
two  operators  figure  they  have  an 
investment  of  about  $9,000  in  this 
farm  business  and  they  have  no 
debts  outstanding.  Thus  their  net 
cash  income  after  all  expenses  were 
paid  last  year  amounted  to  $1,600  or 
$800  apiece  for  their  year’s  work. 

The  crops  harvested  last  year  in¬ 
cluded  five  acres  of  corn,  cut  and 
fed  green;  18  acres  of  oats  which 
yielded  400  bu.;  6  acres  of  buck¬ 
wheat;  4  acres  of  potatoes;  and  190 
acres  of  hay  all  of  which  were  used 
on  the  farm.  The  hay  was  cut  from 
land  that  was  also  pastured  part  of 
the  season,  so  a  yield  of  one-half  ton 
of  hay  per  acre  is  not  so  poor  as  it 


State  Fair  Cheese  Analysis 

The  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment 
Station  reports  findings  on  more 
than  800  samples  of  cheddar  cheese 
taken  from  entries  at  the  State  Fair 
and  elsewhere. 

The  best  salt  content  for  hard 
cheeses  has  already  been  established 
by  investigations  at  the  Station  as 
ranging  from  1.3  to  1.8  per  cent. 
Dairy  scientists  have  also  long  recog¬ 
nized  the  effect  of  moisture  and  fat 
on  cheese.  The  figures  compiled  from 
the  analyses  of  a  large  number  of 
New  York  State  cheeses  show  how 
variations  in  moisture,  fat,  and  salt 
content  coincided  with  variations  in 
quality. 

Salt  determinations  were  made  on 
cheese  entered  at  both  the  1940  and 
the  1941  State  Fairs.  On  the  whole, 
the  1941  samples  showed  greater 
uniformity  in  salt  content  than  did 
those  for  1940.  However,  in  both 
lots,  the  averages  were  well  toward 
the  lower  limit  for  salt  regarded  as 
desirable  for  proper  curing  and 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  samples 
had  a  dangerously  low  salt  content. 
The  great  majority  of  cheesemakers 
exhibiting  at  the  State  Fair,  how¬ 
ever,  Were  maintaining  v.  proper  salt 
content  for  their  product. 

Large  variations  were  found  in  the 
moisture  content  of  the  samples, 
demonstrating  the  difficulty  that 
cheesemakers  experience  in  main¬ 
taining  uniformity  in  moisture  even 
under  most  carefully  controlled  con¬ 
ditions.  New  York  State  cheddar 
cheese  contains  from  35.5  to  40  per 
cent  moisture  on  the  average  for 


might  seem.  They  begin  harvesting 
hay  on  July  1,  and  continue  until 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Hay 
consists  primarily  of  Canada  blue 
grass  called  “wire  grass,”  and 
poverty  grass  called  ‘‘white  top.” 
Their  experience  indicates  that 
Canada  blue  grass  makes  the  best 
hay  and  poverty  grass  makes  the 
best  winter  pasture. 

The  Hollenbecks  feel  that  cattle 
and  sheep  have  a  place  on  hill  land 
of  this  type  provided  cash  expendi¬ 
tures  are  kept  to  the  minimum. 
They  think  they  could  not  afford 
to  hire  labor,  buy  grain  for  feed  or 
apply  fertilizer.  By  extensive  Use 
of  the  land  and  frequent  resting  of 
crop  fields,  they  make  the  farm  pro¬ 
duce  their  living. 

Nine  farms  and  a  slashing  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1,300  acres  of  land 
they  now  own.  They  bought  the 
first  farm  in  1929  and  the  farms  now 
are  all  paid  for  and  they  consider 
them  worth  about  $20,000.  There  are 
four  sets  of  buildings — sheep  occupy 
one  house  and  three  barns  and  the 
cattle  and  horses  occupy  the  other 
barn.  All  the  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  run  out-of-doors  in  Winter 
around  the  open  barns.  Cattle  sales 
are  almost  entirely  for  beef  and  are 
made  at  nearby  livestock  auctions  at 
Athens  and  Troy,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

They  feed  the  hay  in  Winter  in 
racks  in  the  open  barns,  visiting 
their  farms  every  other  day  during 
the  feeding  season.  Sheep  are 
sheared  by  hand.  They  do  not  like 


The  production  and  sale  of  native 
horses  is' one  of  the  livestock  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  Hollenbeck  farm. 

to  feed  straw  to  their  stock.  Most 
of  their  stock,  small  mixed,  native 
cattle,  is  bought  within  a  ten-mile 
radius  of  their  farm.  They  seldom 
sell  cattle  for  milking  purposes. 
There  is  a  stallion  and  several  bucks 
on  the  farm  but  no  bull.  They  do 
not  breed  their  cattle. 

Recently  the  Hollenbecks  built  a 
tool  shed  on  the  home  farm.  The 
timber  for  the  frame  was  hewn  out 
of  logs  from  the  farm  woodlot  with 
a  broad  axe.  L.  H.  Wood  ward 

New  York 


freshly  made  and  paraffined  cheeses, 
saj^  the  Station  specialists.  Tests 
made  on  319  cheddar  cheeses  manu¬ 
factured  in  several  different  states 
and  offered  for  sale  within  New 
York  State  were  in  substantial  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  findings  on  the  State 
Fair  cheese  when  it  is  appreciated 
that  the  latter  was  a  selected  lot. 
Fat  analyses  made  on  319  samples 
revealed  that  about  half  contained 
less  than  30  per  cent  fat.  About  30 
per  cent  contained  over  32  per  cent 
fat  and  the  remainder  from  30  to 
32  per  cent. 


Various  Live  Stock 
Questions 

Will  you  give  an  approximate  cost 
of  roughage  for  keeping  a  cow  for 
a  month  in  winter;  also  for  a  sheep; 
and  what  is  the  value  of  the  service 
of  a  ram  per  ewe? 

Pennsylvania.  g.  a.  r. 

To  maintain  a  dry  cow  weighing 
1,000  lbs.  in  fair  flesh  would  require 
about  400  lbs.  good  hay  and  1,000 
lbs.  of  corn  silage  or  about  700  to 
800  lbs.  hay  if  no  silage  is  fed.  With 
hay  figured  at  $15  and  silage  at  $5 
per  ton  this  would  cost  between  five 
and  six  dollars  monthly. 

The  ram  service  charge  would  be 
dependent  on  many  factors,  one  or 
more  ewes,  or  to  breed  a  flock  on 
rental  basis.  If  you  had  in  mind 
leaving  a  ewe  with  some  person’s  ram 
it  would  seem  a  charge  of  fifty  cents 
or  one  dollar  would  be  about  right, 
assuming  the  ram  was  a  good,  regis¬ 
tered  sire. 


How  much  feeding  space  do  turkeys  need? 
What  causes  crooked  breast  bones? 

What  about  pellet  feeding? 

How  many  water  fountains  should  I  have? 
What  are  the  symptoms  of  trichomoniasis? 
What  about  roosts  and  roosting  space? 


TUESE  and  other  problems,  apt  to  confront  the  turkey  raiser,  are  dealt 
with  in  the  FREE  Larro  Turkey  Book.  You’ll  find,  too,  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Larro  Turkey  Feeding  Plan — the  plan  that  has  helped 
so  many  growers  make  top  profits  with  their  birds. 

No  hand  feeding  is  required  when  Larro  Turkey  Feeds  are  used— mash  and 
grains  are  hopper-fed,  permitting  each  bird  to  select  the  proportion  that 

meets  its  individual  need.  This  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  Larro-fed  birds  grow  and  develop  so  uniform¬ 
ly.  The  Larro  plan  saves  labor  and  is  easy  to  follow, 
too!  Just  put  your  poults  on  Larro  Turkey  Builder 
the  very  first  day,  with  grains- added  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  third  week.  Then  change  to  Larro 
Turkey  Finisher  at  the  15th  week  to  complete  their 
growth  and  bring  them  to  market  size  quickly 
and  economically. 

Start  this  year’s  poults  RIGHT  by  ordering  Larro 
Turkey  Builder  from  your  dealer.  And  write  TO¬ 
DAY  for  the  handy,  informative  Larro  Turkey  Book. 
A  penny  postcard  will  do.  There’s  no  obligation! 


Builder 


LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


NDE 

MILKING 

MACHINE 

with 

a  trouble-free 
pulsator  that  is 
not  affected  by 
heat  or  cold. 


Co nde  Milking  Machine 

CO.,  INC. 

SHERRILL,  N.  Y. 


DILATORS 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 


by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60*!.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  FreeCowBook. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dspt.  O-D,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  '  pears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  In  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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*  Per  Cake:  Vitamin  A— 3100  Units  (Inf.)  Vitamin  Bi— 150  Units  (Inf.) 
Vitamin  D— 400  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  G— 40-50  Units  ( Sh .  Bour.) 

Vitamias  Bt,  D  and  G  are  not  appreciably  lost  io  the  oven; 
they  go  right  into  the  bread. 


JoRelievi  Ottf 

Misery 

cPi666 

^ LIQUID.  XABltTS,  SALVE .  NOSE  DROPS 


it 


_  •SgIAMT 

Zimua^ 


|»  Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow, 
Rose.  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 


A-W^riDjte'^looms  5  inches  across— the  four 
best  colors,  a  16-Packet  of  each.i 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today'  _____ 

Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE — all  best  flowers, 
_ _  vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food, 

l/V.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  349  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


SHARPEN 


YOUR 
KNIVES 

the  EDLUND  way 

Better  . . .  Quicker 
Than  Grinding 


50c 


POSTPAID 

Finest  carving,  kitchen, 
butcher  knives  are  sharp¬ 
ened  in  a  jiffy  with  easy 
stroke  on  quick-honing  re¬ 
volving  steel  discs,  set  at 
scientific  angle  for  keenest 
cutting  edge  Rubber  base 

holds  sharpener  firm.  Heavy- 
duty  model  screws  to  bench; 
sharpens  either  light  or 
extra  heavy  knives  .... 
puts  keen,  even  edge  on 
scythes,  sickles, 
etc.  Guarantee; 
double  your  money 
back  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied, 

$1.50 
POSTPAID 

EDLUND  CO.,  St.  Paul  St.,  Burlington,  Vt, 
For  enclosed  remittance,  please  send  me 
□  Household  Knife  Sharpener  □  Heavy 
Duty  Sharpener. 


Name 


Address 


More  decorating  helps  in  tHis  year’s] 
catalog;  same  large  samples,  unique! 
colors,  bright  and  cheery;  wide  variety]) 
of  patterns,  high  quality  papers  ;L 
postage  prepaid.  Save  %  to  %  and! 
get  more  pleasure  from  your  home.| 
Write  today. 

|  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS| 

Dept.  9B,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


YARNS 


Rug  &  Knitting.  Free  Samples;  directions. 
Burlap  patterns  for  Rug  Yarns.  Lowest 
prices.  Bartlett  Taro  Milts. Box  7,  Harmony.MR. 


VOW- 

$  OUNCES  tot 

)z  ounces  tst ~ 

2&  ounces  25?, 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  t 
Baking  Powder. 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK 

R.B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

I  enclose  10c  and  label  from 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 


State 


There  came  the  sound  of  a  lone  bird 
calling, 

A  blur  of  blue  in  a  white  flecked  sky, 

The  tinkle  of  ice  sheathed  branches 
falling 

Where  lengthening  sun  beams 
warmly  lie. 


I  opened  my  window  in  joyous  greet¬ 
ing 

To  earth’s  first  quickening,  for  well 
I  know 

The  thraldom  of  winter  is  failing 
and  fleeting. 

And  snow  drops  are  pushing  up  . 
through  the  snow. 

Olive  Reese  Chase 


For  America 

Usually  the  word  “substitute”  im¬ 
plies  something  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  original,  but  not  in  these  days 
of  swift  changes.  The  need  of  finding 
substitutes  for  accustomed  foods  and 
clothing  is  opening  up  a  whole  new 
picture  of  living,  and  meeting  that 
need  has  become  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  pride  with  women  every¬ 
where. 

Instead  of  sugar,  you  are  using 
honey,  maple  products  and  molasses 
and  perhaps  evolving  your  own 
recipes  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
nutrition.  You  are  saving  all  the 
fats  for  use  in  cooking  and  even 
for  soap-making,  and  guarding 
against  all  possible  waste.  You  are 
looking  ahead  to  canning  time  and 
planning  your  garden  with  thgt  in 
mind. 

On  our  part,  we  shall  pass  on  to 
you  as  many  helpful  ideas  that  come 
to  us  from  our  readers  and  from 
other  sources  as  space  will  permit. 

If  you  are  puzzled  about  some 
phase  of  “war  time  economy”  write 
to  us  and  the  Woman  and  Home 
editor  will  do  her  best  to  get  the 
right  answer  to  you  promptly. 

C.  B.  W. 


Sew  and  Save  Week,  which  will 
be  launched  on  February  21st,  will 
mark  the  start  of  a  drive  for  one 
million  home  sewn  garments  for  the 
relief  of  war  sufferers  here  and 
abroad.  This  year  the  need  for  such 
woi'k  comes  close  to  us  all  and  here 
is  another  answer  to  the  question 
“What  can  I  do  in  my  home  that 
will  be  of  practical  use?” 

The  patterns  shown  in  this  issue 
are  among  those  selected  by  the 
National  Needlecraft  Bureau  in 
collaboration  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  garments  should  be  as 
carefully  made  as  if  for  your  own 
family  and  the  completed  work  de¬ 
livered  to  your  nearest  Red  Cross 
Chapter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you 
further  information  on  this  work  if 
you  will  write  me.  c.  b.  w. 


From  Rhode  Island 

The  men,  women  and  children  of 
this  coast  community  have  already 
shown  to  good  advantage  the  stuff 
of  which  they  are  made.  Their 
pioneer  ancestors  could  well  be 
proud  of  them.  Men  are  learning 
the  duties  of  fire  wardens  and  plane 
spotters,  called  “observers.” 

A  class  of  55  men  and  women  are 
now  enlisted  and  are  learning  first 
aid  work.  Doctors  are  very  generous 
and  give  freely  of  their  time  to  in¬ 
struct  and  lecture. 

Women  too,  are  plane  observers 
and  stand  their  shift  like  true 
soldiers. 

The  local  Red  is  unable  to 

keep  up  with  the  more  than  300 
volunteer  sewers  and  knitters,  the 
many  hands  make  fast  work  of  the 
many  garments  and  the  completed 
articles  are  indeed  well  made. 

Housewives  save  with  a  will  and 
newspapers,  cardboard  cartons,  rags, 
old  pots  and  pans  pile  high.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  are  active  in  collecting 
these  materials. 

School  children  last  week  collected 
many  pounds  of  used  razor  blades. 
Every  ounce  of  scrap  metal  is  needed 
and  our  children  are  doing  a  grand 
job  of  bringing  it  in. 

A  Women’s  Motor  Corps  is  being 
formed  and  even  now  the  first  of 
its  members  are  busily  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  donated  books. 

Canteen  workers  started  their  first 
session.  The  Red  Cross  contributed 
$25  for  supplies  for-  each  canteen 
kitchen.  The  course  is  to  consist  of 
40  hours,  divided  into  10  weeks. 

E.  D.  B. 


Sweet  But  Sugarless 

Although  rationing  necessitates 
curtailment  in  consumption  of  sugar, 
housewives  need  not  omit  desserts. 
There  are  many  sweet-  desserts  in 
which  sugar  substitutes  can  be  used, 
and  many  more  which  require  only 
a  small  amount  of  sugar.  I  have 
just  looked  through  a  foot  high 
stack  of  cook  books  in  search  of 
good  war  time  recipes.  The  number 
of  sugarless  desserts  available  to  us 
should  surprise  and  please  all  house¬ 
wives  who  are  striving  to  retain  a 
good  standard  of  living. 

Apples  offer  a  variety  of  desserts. 
Large  apples  may  be  cored,  the 
cavities  filled  with  honey,  tops  dotted 
with  pieces  of  butter,  and  baked.  To 
vary  this,  peel  the  apples  and  place 
each  on  a  round  of  pastry  that  will 
come  nicely  up  around  it  to  the  top. 
Fill  center  with  honey  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  bake  until  apple  is  soft; 
serve  with  thin  whipped  cream. 
Fruit  pies  may  be  made  by  using 
canned  sweetened  fruits  such  as 
peaches,  strawberries  and  cherries. 
We  can  buy  the  prepared  mince¬ 
meat  fillings,  and  the  cream  pie 
fillings  which  require  only  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  milk.  Apple  pie  may  be 
sweetened  with  honey,  maple  sugar, 
or  syrup,  so  pies  certainly  need  not 
be  crossed  off  the  list  of  desserts. 

When  sugar  for  cookies  is  at  low¬ 
est  ebb,  try  Cocoanut  Fingers  on 
your  family.  Remove  crusts  from 
bread,  and  cut  each  slice  in  three 
strips,  dip  in  sweetened  cream,  then 
roll  in  shredded  cocoanut.  Drain  and 
bake  until  brown,  Marguerites  do 
nicely  in  place  of  cookies.  Just  put 
marshmallows  on  crackers,  in  the  * 
dented  top  of  each  put  a  dot  of 
butter,  and  bake  until  puffy  and 
brown,  serving  warm.  Old  fashioned 
soft  ginger  cookies  and  the  crispy 
ginger  snaps  may  be  made  with 
molasses  for  sweeting. 

Sugarless  pudding  recipes  are 
plentiful;  Here  is  economical  sur¬ 
prise  pudding.  Butter  five  slices  of 
bread  and  place  in  buttered  baking 
dish.  Pour  over  this  one  beaten  egg, 

Vz  cup  molasses,  2Vz  cups  milk,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  let  stand  a  half 
hour.  Bake  covered  in  slow  oven 
one  hour.  Most  any  rice  pudding 
can  well  be  made  using  molasses  or 
brown  sugar  in  place  of  white.  Here 
is  an  especially  delicious  rice  dessert 
called  Apple-Rice  Dainty.  Combine 
114  cups  unsweetened  hot  apple¬ 
sauce  and  14  pound  marshmallows, 
stirring  until  the  marshmallows  melt. 
Add  one  cup  fluffy  cooked  rice  and 
Vz  cup  cream  whipped.  Chill. 

Most  of  us  who  live  on  farms  are 
fortunate  in  having  plenty  of  cream 
for  good  desserts.  Delectable  cream 
puffs  require  a  minimum  of  sugar. 
Shortcakes  are  delicious  desserts, 
with  bigfcuit  dough  for  foundation, 
canned  sweetened  fruits  or  fresh 
well-sweetened  with  sugar  substi¬ 
tutes,  and  a  topping  of  whipped 
cream  they  add  delight  to  any  menu. 
Maple  Charlotte  is  a  gelatine  dessert 
and  calls  for  no  sugar.  Soak  a  table¬ 
spoon  gelatine  in  14  cup  cold  water; 
add  to  3A  cup  hot  maple  syrup  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Cool,  then  fold 
in  one  cup  cream  whipped,  pinch 
of  salt,  and  chill.  My  favorite  com¬ 
pany  desert '  is  Coffee  Mallow.  Dis¬ 
solve  16  marshmallows  in  14  cup 
hot  coffee.  Cool,  then  fold  in  one  cup 
whipped  cream,  vanilla,  then  chill. 

Cakes  will  be  our  greatest  prob¬ 
lem,  though  if  brown  sugar  is  avail¬ 
able  we  can  make  the  usual  caramel, 
spice,  and  rich  chocolate  cakes. 
Gingerbreads  made  with  molasses 
will  help  us  out.  And  many  recipes 
will  work  out  well  with  part  sugar 
and  part  sugar  substitute. 

Connecticut  mrs.  a.  w.  p. 
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Home  Grown  Sausage 
Seasoning 

Annual  sausage  making  time  this 
year  found  me  short  of  pepper  for 
seasoning,  and  in  a  spirit  of  ex¬ 
perimentation,  I  resolved  not.  to 
buy  at-  war  prices.  Several  years 
ago,  I  began  to  raise  sage  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden,  and  I  always 
have  a  large  supply  of  this  season¬ 
ing  on  hand.  Last  year,  I  resolved 
to  sow  a  different  kind  of  annual 
herb  each  year,  just  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them  and  find  out 
family  preferences.  Last  year,  it 
was  summer  savory,  and  I  raised 
enough  to  fill  several  baking  powder 
cans  with  the  pulverized  leaves. 
Finding  this  herb  to  have  a  very 
mild  pepper  flavor,  I  decided  to  find 
out  if  it  would  not  take  the  place 
of  this  spice.  The  resulting  sausage 
was  voted  the  best  ever  made  on  our 
farm  by  the  family.  If  you  prefer 
a  mild  rather  than  a  strong  sausage 
seasoning,  the  following  recipe  might 
be  suggestive  to  you: 

Twelve  pounds  of  pork  scraps 
put  through  food  chopper,  four  tea¬ 
spoons  salt,  one  tablespoon  home 
raised  pulverized  sage  leaves,  one 
tablespoon  home  raised  pulverized 
summer  savory  leaves,  one  onion 
browned  in  fat  (if  you  like  it). 

Sage  is  going  to  be  a  short  crop 
this  year  in  the  United  States  and 
none  will  be  imported,  so  I  am  al¬ 
ready  making  plans  to  remember  my 
friends  with  small  packages  of  it  at 
Christmas  time. 

In  making  out  your  order  for 
seeds  in  1942,  why  not  include  some 
herbs  for  flavoring  meats,  soups  and 
the  like,  as  spices  are  going  to  be 
high,  if  not  unobtainable.  I  was 
lucky  in  that  I  replanted  my  sage 
row  in  the  Spring  of  1941.  The  1942 
seed  catalog  says  that  sage  seed  is 
not  available  this  year.  Instead  of 
summer  savory,  of  which  I  have  an 
ample  supply,  I  expect  to  plant 
marjoram  this  year.  n.  k.  w. 

New  Hampshire 


Sew  for  the  Red  Cross 


4937  —  Women  need  a  practical,  washable 
frock  with  handy  pockets.  Here  it  is,  easy- 
to-make.  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36,  4%  yards 
35  inch  fabric. 

4859 — Warm  sleeping  garments  are  urgently 
needed.  These  men’s  pajamas  are  quickly, 
easily  stitched.  Sizes  for  boys  6  to  14  years 
and  men,  A  (34-36,  B  (38-40),  C  (42-44) 
and  D  (46-48).  Size  12,  3%  yards  36  inch 
fabric. 

4956 — A  littlp  refugee  would  appreciate  this 
Eton  suit  in  sturdy  flannel!  Make  several 
pair.  Size  4  to  14.  Size  6,  2%  yards  36  inch 
fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  is  15  cents  (plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Make  Your  Own  Vinegar 
for  Next  Year’s  Pickling 

One  of  the  memories  of  my  child¬ 
hood  is  seeing  my  Grandmother 
down  in  her  cellar  attending  to  her 
vinegar.  She  had  two  small  wooden 
kegs  with  square  holes  cut  in  the 
tops  to  allow  circulation  of  air.  She 
covered  them  with  cheese  cloth  to 
keep  out  dust  and  litter.  In  one, 
she  always  managed  to  keep  vinegar 
ready  to  use.  In  the  other,  she  had 
it  in  the  making.  From  somewhere, 
she  had  obtained  a  bit  of  “mother” 
which  had  grown  to  an  ample  supply 
for  both  kegs.  When  she  pealed 
apples  for  sauce  or  pies  she  put  the 
peeling  and  cores  to  soak  for  48 
hours  in  cold  water.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  poured  off  the  liquid 
and  poured  it  into  the  keg  where 
vinegar  was  making,  together  with 
a  handful  of  sugar.  In  this  way,  she 
made  vinegar  about  as  fast  as  she 
used  it.  It  was  excellent  vinegar. 

Soon  after  we  moved  to  the  farm 
where  we  now  live,  a  friend  gave 
me  a  gallon  of  very  excellent  vine¬ 
gar.  It  had  live  “mother”  in  it.  I 
resolved  to  try  Grandma’s  plan.  I 
am  still  making  vinegar.  I  use  about 
half  apple  juice  and  about  half  sweet 
rinsings  from  the  felt  strainers  used 
to  take  malate  of  lime  out  of  maple 
syrup  destined  for  sale.  The  result¬ 
ing  vinegar  is  very  light  in  color  and 
strong  in  flavor.  In  using  it  at  pick¬ 
ling  time,  I  dilute  a  quart  of  vinegar 
with  a  pint  of  tomato  juice  which 
has  dripped  through  a  jelly  bag  to 
clarify  it.  A  very  nice  pickling 
vinegar  is  produced  in  this  way. 
Bread  and  butter  pickles  and 
piccalilli  made  with  this  vinegar  and 
a  few  home  raised  sweet  peppers 
do  not  need  spices  and  are  delicious. 

New  England  and  New  York  farm 
families  who  produce  maple  syrup 
for  sale  could  make  vinegar  in  this 
way  with  profit  to  themselves  and 
a  saving  of  transportation  for  the 
country.  Rinsings  of  maple  sweet¬ 
ness  put  into  a  keg  with  “mother” 
this  Spring  and  re-inforced  with 
apple  cider  next  Fall,  would  be  just 
right  for  pickling  purposes  in  1943. 

New  Hampshire  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
fancy  work  and  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change  flowers.  I  would  like  a  pieced 
block  from  each  State  in  the  Union. 
I  am  also  interested  in  trying  new 
recipes.”  mrs.  h.  m.  s. 

Vermont 


“I  am  interested  in  gardening, 
also  house  plants  and  outdoor 
plants,  chrysanthemums  in  particu¬ 
lar,  and  making  rugs.”  MRS.  A.  G. 

Rhode  Island 


“I  would  like  to  hear  from  one 
interested  in  history  of  Connecticut 
or  South  Central  New  York,  and  in 
books  in  general  and  poetry.” 

New  York  mrs.  e.  s.  g. 


“My  hobby  is  collecting  old  fash¬ 
ioned  buttons,  especially  glass  and 
large  metal  with  scenes.  I  have  some 
beautiful  cream  colored  sateen  for 
quilt  work  and  will  trade  fairly  with 
anyone.”  mrs.  f.  r.  s. 

New  York 


“Am  interested  in  cactus.  Will  ex¬ 
change  with  anyone  for  different 
kinds.”  mrs.  m.  s. 

New  York 


Does  anyone  remember  a  poem 
called  “St.  F  /,?r,  gX  the  Golden 
Gate?”  A  Pennsylvania  reader  asks 
for  it. 


Cherry  Tapioca 

Canned  pitted  red  cherries  of  tart 
flavor  are  used  in  making  this 
pudding  suitable  for  the  celebration 
of  George  Washington’s  Birthday. 

One  number  2  can  (2%  cups) 
pitted  red  cherries,  %  cup  granulated 
tapioca,  %  cup  sugar. 

Drain  the  liquid  from  the  cherries 
into  the  top  of  a  double  boiler,  add 
the  tapioca  and  cook  until  the 
tapioca  is  clear. 

Add  the  cherries  and  sugar  and 
cook  until  the  fruit  is  hot.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  either  serve  it 
hot  with  milk,  or  cold  with  whipped 
cream  or  soft  custard. 

Just  the  natural  flavor  of  the 
cherries  is  fine,  but  you  might  like 
to  add  a  sprinkling  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  or  a  dash  of  almond  extract. 

MRS.  E.  F.  M. 


'  Here's  4<>ur  chance  to  qet  a 

BI6  tttCTRlO  lAMTiRN 

or  ether  handsome  J*  *«• 

flllSBURV  THRffT  STARS 


i 


•  thrift  stars  represent  an  extra  bonus  of 
value!  You’ll  find  them  in  every  bag  of  Pills- 
bury’s  Best  (and  with  other  Pillsbury  products). 
Recipe  folder  in  every  bag  pictures  and  de¬ 
scribes  many  of  these  valuable  premiums. 

•  Tear  out  and  save  the  Self-Starter  Coupon 
below.  It’s  good  for  4  thrift  stars  to  start  with. 


Use  Enriched  Pillsbury’s  Best 
— BAKED-PROVED 
to  protect  your  baking  I 


pillshS?! 

if# 

•i-.vw'* 


mt./  la — 

th,S  b,9.«c  supper  PIE  mode  the  Pillsbury  way! 
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ond-shaped  pieces.  Arrange  as  _ 
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THIS  IS  SELF-STARTER  THRIFT  STAR  COUPON.  SAVE  IT! 

This  coupon  is  good  for  4  Thrift  Stars,  when  accompanied  by  at  least  4  stars  from  Pills¬ 
bury’s  Best  Flour  or  other  Pillsbury  products.  Only  one  Self-Starter  Coupon  may  be 
applied  toward  each  premium,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  redemption  as  apply  to 
Thrift  Stars.  Start  saving  Thrift  Stars  now.  Write  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  F23, 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  for  Thrift  Star  Booklet  which  shows  and  describes  all  premiums. 


☆ 


This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Relief  Is 
Hard  T,o  Beat 

So  Easy.  No  Cooking.  Saves  Dollars. 

No  matter  what  you’ve  been  using  for 
coughs  due  to  colds,  youTl  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  surprising  relief,  mixed  in 
your  own  kitchen,  can’t  be  surpassed,  for 
real  results. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  is  need¬ 
ed — a  child  could  do  it. 

Then  put  2*4  ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained 
from  any  druggist)  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint 
of  really  amazing  cough  relief — about  four 
times  as  much  for  your  money.  Tastes  fine 
— children  love  it — and  it  never  spoils. 

You  can  feel  this  home  mixture  taking 
right  hold  of  a  cough.  It  loosens  the 
phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Eases 
soreness  and  difficult  breathing,  and  lets  you 
sleep.  Once  tried,  you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  re¬ 
liable  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  membranes.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not 
satisfied  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


AILING  HOUSE 
House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  leaat  labor  and  expense— is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5%  x  8 

HERB  at  last  la  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
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Drawn  by  Margaret  Sullivan,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 

WASHINGTON 

Sound,  sound  the  trump  of  fame! 

Let  Washington’s  great  name 
Ring  through  the  world  with  great  applause. 
With  equal  skill,  with  steady  power 
He  governs  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war,  or  guides  with  ease 
The  happier  time  of  honest  peace. 

By  Joseph  Hopkinson 
Sent  by  Mildred  Sauer,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Sauer,  New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls. — I  am  very  happy 
again  to  write  to  “Our  Page.”  As  most  of 
you  know  I  am  very  interested  in  4-H 
work.  1941  seemed  to  be  a  very  successful 
year  for  me  as  I  had  completed  four  years 
of  club  work.  I  entered  the  following 
things  at  the  county  fair:  Canned  fruit, 
tomatoes,  jelly,  jam,  marmalade,  leaf 
buttercake,  party  sandwiches  and  party 
cookies,  whole  grain  muffins,  baking 
powder  biscuits,  Achievement  Book,  dress 
and  play  suit.  I  also  entered  a  sailor  dress, 
jam  and  marmalade  at  the  State  Fair.  Re¬ 
ceived  honorable  mention  on  the  dress  and 
second  on  my  jam.  I  also  received  honor 
attendant  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  Queen 
at  the  Fonda  Fair. 

Now  I  am  enrolled  in  homemaking  pro¬ 
jects  and  a  flower  project.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you.  — Katherine  Earl,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends.  —  Here  is  my  long  thought 
of  contribution  to  “Our  Page.”  I  have  al¬ 
ways  looked  forward  to  it  and  will  all 
the  more  in  the  future. 

I  am  13  and  have  just  started  high  school. 
My  home  is  a  dairy  farm  two  miles  form 
the  city  and  I  belong  to  the  Merrymaids  4-H 
Club  which  is  a  very  ambitious  club  of 
25  members. 

I  play  B  flat  clarinet  in  the  4-H  band, 
school  band  and  school  orchestra,  also  the 
piano  and  am  intending  to  become  a  music 
teacher.  My  favorite  hobbies  are  collect¬ 
ing  stamps,  road  maps  and  I  am  fond  of 
writing  letters.  I  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  girls  and  boys.— Laura  Cassidy, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls. —  I  have  read  “Our 
Page”  for  a  long  time  and  I  like  it.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  you  for  I  en¬ 
joy  friendship. 

I  am  14  years  old  and  am  in  Junior  high 
school.  My  home  is  in  the  village  but  I 


like  farm  life  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  4-H  members. 

Stamp  collecting  is  my  hobby  and  it  is 
fun.  I  also  play  ball,  skate  and  read  books. 
I  worked  on  a  farm  all  last  Summer.  A 
short  time  ago  I  spent  two  weeks  in  the 
city.  It  was  my  first  visit  there.  —  John 
Conklin,  New  York. 

ORIGINAL/'P^EMS 
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Drawn  by  Lewis  Case,  New  York 
LEAVING  THE  THEATRE 
The  play  has  seemed  so  true. 

The  actors  real,  that  when 
My  feet  touch  earth  instead 
Of  clouds,  the  world  assumes 
A  drabness  it  had  not 
Before:  and  what  is  real 
Becomes  a  sordid  thing. 

That  cannot  last,  but  will. 

Until  I  see  another  play. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


TO  MY  DOG 


To  begin  with  I  will  not  tell  her  name  but 
Her  ears  are  sharp  and  pointed 
Sometimes  I  wish  she  were  more  tame 
But,  instead,  I’m  disappointed. 

She  chews  up  all  my  mothers  rugs 
She  carries  off  Dad’s  slippers, 

She  jumps  and  runs  and  plays  and  tugs. 
That’s  my  little  dog,  Towsers! 

By  Elma  Robinson,  Pennsylvania 


REMEMBER  PEARL  HARBOR 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor,  that’s  our  cry, 
They  can’t  do  that  to  us  and  watch  us  die. 
For  we  are  strong,  loyal  and  true, 

We  believe  in  the  colors,  red,  white  and 
blue. 

Help  your  country,  here’s  something  to  do — 
Buy  defense  stamps,  and  bonds  and  we’ll 
be  proud  of  you  too. 

Don’t  waste  materials — collect  and  save. 
Keep  up  your  courage  and  just  be  brave. 
For  remember  this  always,  our  flag  will 
wave — 

Over  all  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 

By  Leona  Mae  Kaiser,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Mary  Pease,  New  York 

Dear  “Our  Pagers”  —  Time  marches  on 
and  things  keep  happening.  Sometimes 
they  don’t  happen  as  we  would  like  them 
to.  This  war  for  instance,  but  we  can  do 
a  lot  to  help  the  United  States  win.  Some 
of  these  times  when  you  are  at  the  soda 
counter  spending  your  extra  coins,  why 
not  stop  and  think  for  a  moment.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  buy  a  defense  stamp  instead? 
You  would  be  helping  your  country  better 
then  by  spending  your  money  for  a  soda. 
Another  thing!  When  your  mother  serves 
lots  of  nice  vegetables  and  nutritious  food 
why  not  be  thankful  and  drink  that  glass 
of  milk  or  eat  those  carrots.  The  United 
States  wants  vigorous  and  healthy  citizens 
so  it  can  be  a  strong  nation.  If  you  don’t 
like  your  vegetables,  cereal  or  fruit  but 
only  the  sweets  you  are  liable  to  be  ill. 
Then  that  awlful  doctor  will  come  around 
and  give  you  some  nasty  tasting  medicine. 
Of  course  you  will  take  it  in  hopes  that 
it  will  help  you.  But  did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  that  perhaps  if  you  had  eaten 
those  vegetables  you  would  be  in  a 
healthier  condition?  Don’t  you  think  that 
vegetables  taste  better  than  medicine? 
I’ve  found  that  they  do. 

There  will  be  articles  in  newspapers  or 
magazines  that  will  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country.  I  suggest  that 
you  read  them  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  the  United  States  expects  of  you.— 
Martha  Young,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends.  —  I  had  never  paid  much 
attention  to  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  but 
I  happened  to  look  at  an  issue  and  be¬ 
came  interested  in  “Our  Page.”  I  am  13 
and  in  the  ninth  grade. 

My  home  is  a  very  large  fruit  and  dairy 
farm  and  my  favorite  hobbies  are  sports 
and  music.  I  like  nearly  all  winter  and 
summer  sports.  Have  an  electric  Hawiian 
guitar  and  have  been  taking  lessons  for 
over  two  years.  I  enjoy  playing  it  very 
much  and  also  like  to  sew. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  boy  and 
girl  pen-pals  around  my  own  age. — Ruth 
Saunders,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page.” — I  am  13  years  old  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  We  have 
a  farm  with  two  horses,  five  cows,  seven 
heifers,  two  sows  and  about  150  chickens, 
75  of  which  belong  to  me.  Our  cows  are 
grade  Jerseys. 

I  have  read  “Our  Page”  for  four  or  five 
years  but  I  have  never  written  before. 
My  wish  is  for  some  pen-pals  who  are 
about  my  age  and  interested  in  farming. — 
Shelia  Forster,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  It  hasn’t  been 
long  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  the  last 
edition  of  “Our  Page”  was  so  good  that 
I  couldn’t  hold  back  any  longer. 

It  doesn’t  seem  possible  that  since  I  last 
wrote  you.  I  have  graduated  from 
high  school,  been  on  a  wonderful  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  obtained  a  job.  I 
am  now  working  in  the  general  store  and 
Post  Office  in  a  small  country  town  about 
two  miles  from  my  home. 

As  my  hobby  is  getting  pen-pals  from  as 
many  states  as  possible,  won’t  you  please 
keep  the  mailman  busy  bringing  me  letters? 
— Catherine  Allan,  Vermont. 


Hello,  “Our  Pagers.” — I  have  read  this 
page  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember  and 
have  always  wanted  to  write  so  at  last 
I’m  doing  it. 

I  am  14  and  a  sophomore  in  high  school, 
a  member  of  the  band,  Camera  and  Art 
Club.  My  favorite  topic  is  the  Marines  and 
their  work  and  at  last  I  don’t  have  to  keep 
going  to  the  library  to  back  my  stories 
with  books  because  Jane,  a  new  pupil,  in 
our  class  is  an  authority  on  them,  too. 

In  Vermont  I  have  a  pen-pal,  one  in 
New  Jersey  and  one  in  Indiana  whom  I 
have  met  in  my  travels.  I  hope  all  you 
boys  and  girls  will  write  to  me. — Christina 
Meyer,  New  York. 


The  Brook  in  Winter — By  Weaver  Martin, 
Pennsylvania 


Doing  Her  Part — By  Mary  Pease,  New  York 


The  Take-Off — By  Daniel  Wood,  Connecticut 


Oh,  home  is  where  the  heart  goes. 
Where  loving  faces  wait. 

And  lamps  burn  in  the  windows 
If  anyone  is  late. 

And  home  is  where  there’s  laughter, 
And  sympathy  for  all, 

With  kisses  that  come  after 
The  little  children’s  fall. 

And  home  is  where  there’s  beauty — 
Geraniums  in  bloom — 

Where  cheer  goes  with  each  duty 
And  brightens  every  room. 

But  home  is  where  there’s  labor, 

Where  each  works  with  a  will, 

But  stops  to  help  a  neighbor 
If  he  is  needy,  ill. 

And  home  is  where  the  moon  beams 
Beneficently  down; 

The  sunset  there  at  home  seems 
The  lovliest  in  town. 

And  home  must  mean  contentment, 

A  haven  from  all  cares, 

Where  there  is  no  resentment 
To  catch  you  unawares. 

And  home  is  where—  there’s  singing  — 
And  sacrifice — and  pain — 

With  children’s  voices  ringing 
To  urge  you  on  again. 

And  home  is  where  there’s  sharing 
Of  every  comon  joy. 

To  know  that  someone’s  caring 
Means  much  to  any  boy. 

It’s  home  that  builds  our  nation. 

For  them  our  soldiers  fight, 

If  we  endure  privation 

It’s  with  that  end  in  sight. 

By  Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont 
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Drawn  by  Jean  Dillon,  New  Jersey 

January  1. — Although  I  made  no  reso¬ 
lutions,  I  notice  all  my  Christmas  thank 
you’s  are  written!  It  is  nice  to  begin  the 
New  Year  at  home.  No  one  can  tell  where 
we  will  end  it.  We  attended  an  enjoyable 
old  fashioned  sociable  at  church  today. 

January  4. — Back  to  college  I  go!  There 
was  one  of  those  infrequent  snowstorms 
today  so  I  had  my  desired  sleighride  just 
as  I  left  home.  Happy  thought,  the  exam 
bells  are  coming. 

January  9.  —  Yesterday  was  our  one  cold 
day,  20  degrees  below  zero.  It  warmed 
up  today  though.  This  morning  the  boys 
in  Spanish  class  rushed  out  to  assist  a 
mail  truck  which  had  swung  off  the  icy 
road  into  a  tree  near  our  windows.  The 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  take  a  snow 
covering  sprawl  themselves.  We  hadn’t 
laughed  so  since  the  mouse  was  trapped  in 
shorthand  class. — “Country  Cousin.” 


Well,  we  are  altogether  once  more.  It 
is  nice  to  see  that  everyone  is  thinking 
of  how  he  can  help  the  United  States. 
Every  little  bit  helps  even  though  you 

yourself  might  think  it  unimportant.  It 
amounts  to  the  old  saying,  many  little 

drops  make  a  mighty  river. 

We  notice  quite  a  few  new  contributors 
with  us  this  month.  Let’s  give  them  a 
warm  welcome  and  hope  that  they  will 
enjoy  themselves  with  us.  If  first  you  don’t 
succeed,  try  again  for  each  effort  is  bound 
to  be  better  than  the  last.  Your  editors 
are  always  ready  to  give  constructive 

criticism  or  help  if  you  wish,  so  feel  free 
to  write  us  anytime. 

Here  is  an  idea  that  some  of  you  might 
like.  How  about  a  few  book  reviews  or 
thumbnail  sketches  of  artists,  authors  or 
prominent  people  in  the  news?  It  might 
prove  to  be  really  interesting  reading  as 
well  as  being  worthwhile. 

Next  month  is  the  month  of  winds, 
storms  and  thaws  —  when  Spring  timidly 
takes  a  peek  around  old  man  Winter’s 
shoulder  and  the  pussy  willows  in  the  Hfeart 
of  the  woods  put  forth  their  furry  paws. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  issue  of  “Our  Page.” 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  addresses  will 
be  completed  and  the  letters  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Florence  Yanello,  New  York;  Evelyn 
Royer  (14),  Penna.;  Mary  Pease  (17),  New 
York;  June  O’Neill  (13),  Conn.;  Blanche 
Taylor  (17),  Maryland;  Emma  Swaysey 
(11),  Vermont;  Sheila  Forster  (13),  New 
York;  Ruth  Saunders  (12),  New  York; 
Catherine  Kripics  (14),  Conn.;  John 
Conklin  (13),  New  York;  Jacqulyn  Snowden 
(15),  New  Jersey;  Lewis  Case  (15),  New 
York;  Catherine  Allan  (19),  Vermont; 
Eleanor  Hunter,  New  Jersey;  Christina 
Meyer  (14),  New  York;  Dorothy  Bush  (15), 
New  York;  Mae  Le  Blanc  (17),  New  York; 
Ruth  Kainz  (12),  New  York;  Daniel  Wood 
(15),  Conn.;  Dorothy  Smittor  (15),  Ohio; 
Joseph  Randza  (12),  Penna.;  Anna  Eadie 
(17),  New  Jersey;  Laura  Cassidy  (13),  New 
York;  Grace  Eckstein,  New  Jersey. 
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Take  no  chances,  this  year!  Buy  chicks 
of  proved  blood . . .  chicks  bred'  under 
an  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  more  eggs  and  meat. 
Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires.  All 
breeders  U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
clean.  Every  chick  our  own  strain* 
Get  strong,  big-bodied  chicks.  They 
live,  grow  fast,  mature  early,  become 
excellent  producers.  Try  a  flock. 
30-day  Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee. 

Sexed  day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock 
Cross  for  broilers.  Write 
for  catalog. 


ubbard  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
%‘llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Strain  of  the  Hour 

Meeting  Wartime  Needs 

TJM  New  Hampshires 
combine  both  Egg  and  Meat  production 
qualities  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Great¬ 
er  vitality  in  the  strain  results  in  high¬ 
er  livability  in  the  Chicks  and  lower  mortality  in  the 


Layers. 

ALL  BREEDERS— N.H.-U.S. 


Pullorum  Clean 


Since  1923,  I  have  bred  my  New  Hampshires  to  en¬ 
hance  these  profit  factors:  Fast  Growth,  Quick,  Com¬ 
plete  Feathering,  Early  Maturity,  Large  Egg  Size  and 
Superior  Interior  Egg  Quality.  High  Fertility  and 
Hatchability.  Just  what  you  need  to  speed  production. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS  (BARRED) 

New  SEXING  SERVICE  for  Straight  Matings 
Write  today  for  Free  Catalog  and  New  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


The  Improved 
ALGER  CHICKS 


have  the  necessary  abilities  to  produce  heavy  profits 
for  you.  6,000  Golden  Hamp  breeders:  famous  for  meat 
qualities,  quick  growth  and  feathering,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  eggs.  98%  livability  guarantee.  15 
years  breeding  experience.  Sexed  or  Straight-run. 
Send  for  New  Free  Catalog  Today. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


LEMiNTS 

HICK5H 


BROS 

FARMS 


pm„s 

I  ■Vlllfllil  sex  -  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach- 
VR  ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds, 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


Growing  Healthy  Pullets 


Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  do  not 
grow  up  like  “Topsy.”  Vigor  is  an 
inherited  factor  and  may  be  the 
backbone  of  resistance  to  disease  in¬ 
festation,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  good 
sense  and  sound  management  to 
make  it  possible  to  put  A-l  pullets 
in  the  pen  next  fall. 

Develop  Plans  Now 

It  is  not  too  early  to  make  definite 
plans  now  for  the  pullets  that  will 
make  a  living  for  us  next  winter, 
and  aid  also  in  national  defense. 
Let  us  say  then  that  we  are  planning 
to  house  1,000  pullets  next  fall.  We 
have  two  options  as  to  procedure, 
(1)  We  can  purchase  straight-run 
chicks  (50%  males — 50%  females) 
and  brood  them  up  to  six  weeks, 
then  separate  the  sexes,  giving  the 
pullets  more  room  and  finishing  off 
the  cockerels  for  broilers  at  .10-14 
weeks.  Under  good  brooding  and 
rearing  conditions,  we  need  to  start 
about  2Vz  chicks  for  each  pullet 
housed  at  five  to  six  months.  We 
need  then  to  purchase  about  2,500 
good,  vigorous,  disease-free  chicks  in 
order  to  fill  our  pens  next  fall. 

(2)  To  purchase  sexed  pullets,  in 
which  case  we  will  need  to  purchase 
1,300  or  1,400  baby  pullet  chicks. 
Perfect  sexing  is  only  about  95% 
accurate  at  best,  so  some  cockerels 
will  be  found  in  the  lot  and  can  be 
sold  as  broilers.  Sexing  does  not 
harm  the  chicks,  and  those  that  are 
hurt  will  die  when  sexed  or  soon 
after. 

Buying  sexed  pullet  chicks  has 
certain  advantages;  first,  it  reduces 
brooding  space  needed,  second,  it 
permits  spreading  the  pullet  chicks 
out  and  they  should  make  better 
growth,  third,  it  allows  the  pullets 
to  grow  without  interference  from 
the  males.  Having  first  decided  the 
problem  as  to  whether  to  purchase 
straight  run  or  sexed  pullets,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  decide  on  hatching 

Ciclt0S 

When  to  Start  Chicks 

When  to  start  brooding  chicks  is 
a  major  problem  for  every  person 
handling  chickens.  However,  several 
factors  will  force  a  decision.  First 
and  foremost  will  be  brooding  facili¬ 
ties  and  capacity  of  brooder  at  one 
time.  Second,  when  we  want  the 
pullets  to  reach  sexual  maturity; 
third,  when  we  desire  the  flush  of 
production  which  is  dependent  on 
date  of  first  egg  and  general  manage¬ 
ment.  Fourth,  is  the  factor  of  fall 
slumps  and  molts  for  early  hatched 
pullets. 

One  Hatch  Only 

Having  our  chicks  all  hatched  on 
one  date  puts  our  chhnces  all  in  one 
basket.  Thus,  if  we  hatch  all  our 
chicks  early  we  may  be  faced  in  the 
fall  with  a  partial  or  complete  molt 
and  a  consequential  drop  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  If  the  birds  are  hatched  too 
late  (June  or  early  July)  they  may 
not  make  the  grade  and,  when 
housed,  will  be  immature,  and  poor 
results  will  be  secured  during  the 
fall  and  early  winter  months. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
after  the  birds  start  to  lay  it  takes 
fifty  to  ninety  days,  depending  on 
breed  and  strain,  for  egg-size  to  get 
up  to  normal.  Practically,  this  means 
that  if  our  birds  normally  take  4y2 


to  5  months  to  start  laying,  that  we 
need  to  add  about  two  months  to 
this  to  ascertain  the  time  that  we 
will  be  getting  the  normal  number 
of  eggs  weighing  24  ounces  or  better 
to  the  dozen.  When  do  you  want 
your  eggs?  This  will  answer  the 
question  of  when  to  hatch. 

Several  Hatches 

Two  or  more  hatches  are  usually 
preferred  for  many  good  reasons. 
First,  better  utilization  of  brooder 
capacity;  second,  re-use  of  brooder 
space:  third,  spreads  out  labor  of 
brooding;  fourth,  spreads  out  date  of 
sexual  maturity;  fifth,  spreads  out 
sale  of  broilers,  so  that  at  least  some 
groups  may  be  sold  at  the  most 
favorable  price;  sixth,  spreads  out 
peaks  as  well  as  slumps  in  produc¬ 
tion  so  that  a  more  uniform  income 
is  assured;  seventh,  because  of  this 
spread  of  production,  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  planning  of  egg  sales  for 
market  or  hatching  purposes  on  a 
more  uniform  basis.  Many  buyers 
desire  a  rather  definite  number  of 
cases  of  eggs  weekly. 

We  have  many  commercial  poul- 
trymen  that  hatch  every  three 
months  about  one-fourth  of  their 
annual  chick  requirements.  Where 
small  lots  of  pullets  are  kept  this 
may  not  be  feasible.  Nevertheless, 
when  there  is  money  in  chickens, 
and  there  usually  is,  it  pays  to  keep 
the  laying  pens  filled  to  capacity  the 
year  around. 

Early  Hatched  Pullets 

Pullets  hatched  early  are  easier  to 
raise  and  are  less  subject  to  disease 
epidemics  than  late  hatched  pullets. 
Late  hatched  pullets  are  more  liable 
to  become  chilled  or  over-heated  be¬ 
cause  it  is  more  difficult  to  run  a 
uniform  brooding  temperature  as 
warm  weather  approaches.  Also  as 
warm  weather  and  spring  rains  come 
along  it  provides  a  perfect  medium 
for  the  development  of  coccidiosis. 
Also  where  several  lots  of  chicks  are 
brooded,  the  later  lots  do  not  get  as 
good  care  and  attention  as  the  early 
ones,  because  we  all  get  weary  of 
well-doing  and  fall  down  on  our 
job  of  brooding  and  careful  manage¬ 
ment. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
the  more  groups  of  chicks  that  are 
brooded  in  the  same  pen  or  house 
each  year,  the  greater  becomes  the 
chance  of  trouble  from  disease.  This 
is  true  even  though  the  pen  may  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  between  each 
group.  If  year-around  brooding  is 
to  be  practiced  it  is  a  wise  plan  to 
leave  each  house  vacant  for  a  month 
sometime  during  the  year.  Such  a 
procedure  seems  to  reduce  the  carry¬ 
over  of  disease  from  one  group  of 
chicks  to  the  succeeding  ones. 

Prepare  Brooding  Equipment 

If  you  are  in  need  of  brooders  or 
brooding  equipment,  it  should  be 
secured  without  delay.  Repairs  to 
old  equipment  should  be  made  and 
spare  parts  secured  as  it  may  be 
impossible  to  secure  spare  parts  later. 
Now,  as  never  before,  we  may  have 
to  fall  back  on  our  native  ingenuity 
in  repairing  and  servicing  equipment. 
The  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
be  prepared  and  leave  nothing  to 
chance.  T.  B.  Charles 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

Dne  of  my  pullets  at  the  Cal.  Test  has  layed 

58  EGGS  IN  60  DAYS 

this  is  characteristic  of  the  High  Productivity  of 
Parmenter’s  Proven  Egg  Producers 
PEDIGREE  RED  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 
Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog. 

Day  Old  Chicks  Sex-Link  Pullets 

Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


«r»irir  ruirire  thousands  weekly.  Nine 

WALlli  vlilvIVO  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  B.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 


nil  HI  ITV  until  TC  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
ylj/ILIl  I  rUULIj  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Liquid  and  Dried  Eggs 

Liquid  egg  production  by  com¬ 
mercial  egg  breaking  plants  in 
December  is  estimated  at  12,062,000 
pounds  compared  with  437,000 
pound  in  December  last  year.  Plants 
that  usually  freeze  most  of  their 
production  showed  that  95  per  cent 
of  their  production  in  December  was 
used  for  drying  purposes.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  storage  shell  eggs 
were  used  in  December  for  produc¬ 
ing  dried  eggs.  About  225,000  cases 
of  storage  eggs  were  broken  out  in 
December  by  the  firms  reporting 
drying  operations. 

Storage  stocks  of  frozen  eggs  on 
January  1  totaled  95,561,000  pounds 
compared  with  73,326,000  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  last  year  and  73,911,000 
pounds,  the  January  1  (1937-1941) 
average.  Included  in  the  above 
figures  were  13,519,000  pounds 
owned  by  the  Surplus  Marketing 
Administration  and  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation.  The 
quantity  removed  from  storage 
during  December  was  33,972,000 
pounds  compared  with  17,947,000 
pounds  a  year  earlier  and  14,970,000 
for  the  average.  The  firms  reporting 


stocks  of  dried  eggs  on  January  1 
showed  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,562,- 
054  pounds  on  hand  only  503,129 
pounds  remained  unsold. 


Picking  Chickens 

We  have  a  difficult  time  picking 
our  cockerels,  which  are  now  ready 
to  sell.  Dry  picking  is  impossible; 
it  requires  so  much  time.  Scald 
damages  the  skin — either  have  the 
water  too  hot  or  leave  them  in  too 
long?  Very  much  appreciate  any 
suggestions.  M.  s. 

Semi-scalding  is  probably  your 
best  method  of  dressing.  This  is 
done  at  a  temperature  of  about  127 
degrees  F.  Birds  are  first  bled.  They 
can  be  debrained  or  not  as  you  de¬ 
sire.  After  the  birds  have  stopped 
flopping  about,  they  are  then  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  at  127  degrees  F. 
for  about  30  seconds.  The  bird 
should  be  completely  immersed  in 
the  water  and  moved  about  so  that 
the  water  gets  well  down  to  the  base 
of  the  feathers.  The  bird  is  then 
placed  in  the  shackle  and  picked. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  rub¬ 
bing  or  injuring  the  skin  when  pick¬ 
ing  or  pinning  the  birds. 


*  'A 

ON  DUTY  FOR 

DEFENSE 


On  thousands  of  farms,  poultrymen 
are  stocking  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  to 
meet  the  nation’s  challenge:  10%  more 
eggs  and  meat  for  defense! 

Why  do  so  many  poultry  raisers  pre¬ 
fer  Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  in  this  time  of 
emergency  production? 

Here’s  why!  For  34  years  Kerr  Chick- 
eries,  Inc.,  has  bred  and  hatched  Chicks 
that  live,  thrive  and  grow.  Annual  cull¬ 
ing,  banding  and  blood-testing  of  the 
120,000  Kerr  breeders  have  made  Kerr 
Chicks  famous  for  livability,  vitality 
and  productivity.  Important,  too,  poul¬ 
try  raisers  like  the  friendly,  efficient 
way  Kerr  handles  business. 
All  popular  breeds,  crosses 
and  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature 
and  advance  order  discount  offer. 

-Kerr  Chickeries- 

19  RAILROAD  AVE..  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamesburg  Binghamton  Dunmore 

.  Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.I.  Lancaster 

’  Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyville  (Address  Dept.  19). 


W  IS  FOR  WARREN 
—And  Warren  Birds  Will  Help 

Thi"  year!^you*5»ustSiaveSstock  that  can  make  full 

use  of  every  pound  of  ffedr^onveTt  l1 
market  poultry  and  standard-size  eggs.  To  do  this, 
standardize  on  J  J.  Warren  Chicks.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  precisely  the  same  grade  as  we  deliver  to  the 
eight  Massachusetts  Institutions  which  ha7.®  p*aced 
their  contract  with  us  for  the  11th  consecutive  year. 
The  combined  average  flock  production  of  these 
eight  Institutions  for  the  past  two  years,  using 
Warren  stock  exclusively,  was  231  eggs  per  bird. 
You  are  bound  to  win  with  chicks  of  such  breeding! 

Again  Leading  at  Contests 
The  end  of  the  second  month  of  the  1941-42  Con¬ 
tests  found  Warren  birds  everywhere  making  egg 
record  history.  .  . 

First  High  Red  Pen  in  America  (Storrs  Pen) 
First  High  Pen,  All  Breeds  at  Connecticut.  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Maine,  N.Y.  State  (Farmingdale),  Michigan. 
First  High  Hen,  All  Breeds  at  Michigan,  Rhode  Island. 
First  High  R.l.  Red  Pen  at  Connecticut,  Maine, 
California,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Hunterdon  (  N.J.). 
New  York  State,  Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Second  Hioh  Red  Pen  at  N.  Y.  State,  making  a 
DOUBLE  T.RAP  in  All  Breeds  at  this  Contest. 
R.  I.  REDS — ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  Massaehusetts-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
State  Tested  yearly  since  1929,  without  a  reactor. 
Supply  limited  to  output  of  our  own  breeders. 
•“  Get  your  order  in  at  once. 

Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses :  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHCUSE.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 


MAYO’S 


Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  peeve 
that  our  stock  is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


LEGHORNS 

PARMENTER 

REDS 


Box  401, 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
List  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks,  bred  for  Production 
Profits.  Pedigreed  ancesty.  30  day 
livability  guarantee. 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM, 
Cuddebackville,  New  York 


•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS  « 

Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 
V.  S.  KENYON,  (B)  MABCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

New  Hampshire  Reds  or  Rock  Red  Crosi 

Chicks  from  northern  grown  hardy  stock.  Tested  100% 
'Y-  4*2  per  100-  Free  circular, 

RED  GATE  FARM,  Newport,  New  Hampshirf 
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Sec.  of  Agriculture  Wickard  has 
asked  YOU  poultrymen  to  pro¬ 
duce  324,000,000  dozen  eggs  more 
than  last  year.  Do  your  part 
and  get  your  share  of  this  in¬ 
creased  market  with  HALL’S 
Early  Hatched  CHICKS. 
Agricultural  College  statistics 
show  that  early  hatched  chicks 
are  51%  to  78%  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  than  other  chicks. 

HALL’S  Early  Hatched  CHICKS 

•  Live  Better  —  Feather  Out 
Better. 

•  Lay  Earlier. 

•  Lay  More  Eggs  When  Prices 
are  High. 

•  Make  the  Most  Rapid  Gain 
in  Weight. 

•  Bring  Higher  Broiler  Prices. 

•  Are  Less  Subject  to  Set¬ 
backs. 

Don’t  be  confused  by  the  great 
amount  of  questionable  Chick 
advertising  and  by  wild,  extrava¬ 
gant  claims.  For  your  own  pro¬ 
tection  get  the  facts,  consult  men 
who  know  —  and  don’t  buy  on 
promises.  Our  catalog  is  in¬ 
formative  and  gives  you  the 
facts  about  our  hatchery.  It  is 
conservative  and  honest.  It  will 
help  you  to  decide  wisely  — 
please  send  for  it. 

We  hatch  chicks  of 
6  Purebreeds  and  4 
Hallcrosses  —  all  from 
Pullorum  Free  Stock, 
shipped  prepaid  and 
Guaranteed  100%  Live 
Delivery. 

WELL  BRED /to**  WELL  BREEDERS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 

BOX  SO.  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


★  CAREY  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  will  do  the 

job  for  you.  Bred  for  high  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  large  white  eggs,  low  adult  mortality, 
high  egg  quality,  large  body  size,  and  high  chick 
livability  and  hatchability.  All  breeding  birds  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum. 

250  to  347-EGG  HENS — are  mothers  of  males  which 
head  my  1942  matings.  Here  are  unusual  breeding 


values.  / 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT— All  chicks  I  sell  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  7,200  breeding  hens  on  my  87- 
acre  farm.  _  .  ,  , 

Straight- Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 

COPY  OF  “CAREY  CHICK  NEWS'*  FREE 


Edwin  Carey,  Rt.2-R,Marion,Ohio 


■ . .  Wayside  Farm- 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I.  pcnc 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 

checks  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


Our  12,000 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
assure  you  of  maximun  profits. 
OLD  HEN  MATINGS:  Our  4,000 
old  hen  breeders  produce  highest  quality 
Chicks  —  Reds  —  Rocks  —  Sex-Links.  Valuable 
Calendar  FREE. 

Chester  Pilch,  Box  40,  Feeding  Hills,  Mass. 


SEXED  “PULLETS 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 

I  Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds  . 

HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERSl 

Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount.  1 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R.  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE. 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Everyday  Problems  of  the 
Poultry  man 

Part  II 

The  next  letter  from  our  pile  this 
morning  is  one  from  R.  L.  E.,  a 
broiler  producer  in  New  Jersey.  His 
problem  is  one  of  gizzard  erosion 
and  secondary  infections  causing 
considerable  mortality  in  chicks.  Let 
him  tell  his  own  story: 

“I  raise  5,000  broilers  at  a  time 
and  my  plant  is  operating  through 
most  of  the  year.  We  have  two  shed 
roof  houses  of  the  long  type,  in  fact, 
houses  that  were  previously  used 
for  layers,  and  use  electric  hovers  of 
one  of  the  leading  makes.  We  have 
had  too  much  mortality  in  our  chicks 
and  shopping  around  for  chicks  from 
different  hatcheries  hasn’t  seemed  to 
help  us  very  much.  On  opening  the 
chicks  we  find  that  the  lining  of  the 
gizzard  has  brown  spots  on  it  and 
frequently  will  be  raised  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  gizzard  so  that  it 
can  be  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  gizzard  lining  by  pushing  a  little 
to  one  side  with  the  thumb.  Some¬ 
times  these  spots  look  like  ulcers  and 
go  into  the  tissue  for  some  distance. 
We  have  had  chicks  examined  by  a 
representative  of  a  poultry  remedy 
concern  and  he  says  it  is  called 
“gizzard  erosion”  and  has  sold  us 
some  tablets  to  put  in  the  drinking 
water  but  these  do  not  seem  to  help 
very  much.  We  are  sending  some 
chicks  under  separate  cover  for  lab¬ 
oratory  examination  and  would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  can  give  us.” 

Gizzard  Erosion  in  Baby  Chicks 
— There  has  been  increasing  difficulty 
from  this  supposedly  new  disease  of 
chicks  during  the  last  few  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  still  a  question 
whether  or  not  more  or  less  gizzard 
erosion  is  normal  in  newly  hatched 
chicks.  Tests  of  nearly  a  hundred 
different  lots  of  chicks  from  all  over 
the  United  States  by  the  investiga¬ 
tors  in  the  Department  of  Poultry 
Husbandry  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  showed  that  a  very  high 
percentage  had  some  gizzard  erosion 
present  and  these  were  newly 
hatched  chicks  just  out  of  the  in¬ 
cubator.  A  similar  test  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire  showed 
the  same  condition,  though  it  seems 
fair  to  assume  that  we  may  have  had 
some  gizzard  erosion  in  chicks  at 
hatching  time  for  many  years  but 
that  we  either  didn’t  notice  it  pre- 
viously  or  else  it  has  only  recently 
become  a  cause  of  mortality  through 
secondary  infection  later. 

For  several  years  we  tried  various 
methods  of  prevention  but  found 
that  no  change  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  breeding  flock  was  apparently 
effective  in  preventing  gizzard  ero¬ 
sion  in  newly  hatched  chicks.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  several 
treatments,  including  the  use  of  de¬ 
hydrated  Ox  Gall,  which  did  stop 
the  trouble  in  the  chicks  themselves. 
Extremely  heavy  dosage  of  the  same 
materials  given  to  the  breeding  hens 
failed  to  prevent  the  appearance  of 
gizzard  erosion  in  the  chicks  even 
though  amounts  of  some  substances 
were  used  which  were  prohibitively 
expensive  from  a  practical  stand¬ 


point.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there¬ 
fore,  it  seems  that  we  should  con¬ 
centrate  treatment  on  the  chicks 
themselves,  and  a  program  has  been 
worked  out  at  the  Research  Farm 
which  has  given  excellent  results. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  there  are  several  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  gizzard  erosion,  some 
involving  deep  ulcerated  areas  in 
the  gizzard  and  others  resulting  in 
much  more  superficial  damage.  In 
order  to  affect  all  types  of  gizzard 
erosion  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  use  two  different  treatments,  one 
based  on  the  use  of  pure  wheat  bran 
as  a  separate  feeding  and  the  other 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

The  wheat  bran  is  given  alone  as 
the  first  feed  in  the  morning  and 
may  be  started  when  the  chicks  are 
one  week  old.  Give  them  what  they 
will  eat  in  from  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  Continue  this 
until  the  chicks  are  three  to  three- 
and-one-half  weeks  old.  The  Cop¬ 
per  Sulphate  treatment  is  based  on 
a  stock  solution  consisting  of  one 
pound  of  copper  sulphate  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  water.  One  table¬ 
spoonful  of  this  stock  solution  plus 
one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  is 
added  to  each  gallon  of  drinking 
water  to  be  consumed  by  the  birds. 

It  is  preferable  to  use  this  solution 
in  wooden,  porcelain,  or  earthen¬ 
ware  drinking  vessels,  but  if  gal¬ 
vanized  drinking  vessels  must  be 
used  they  should  be  filled  with  the 
medicated  drinking  water,  allowed 
to  stand  48  hours,  washed  out  tho¬ 
roughly  and  may  then  be  put  into 
regular  use  but  should  be  cleaned 
and  refilled  once  a  day. 

The  Copper  Sulphate  treatment 
can  be  continued  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary  but,  usually,  the  need  will  be 
over,  so  far  as  gizzard  erosion  is 
concerned,  by  three  and  one-half 
weeks  of  age,  if  used  as  a  preven¬ 
tive.  Where  gizzard  erosion  starts 
and  the  Copper  Sulphate  Treatment 
is  used  as  a  control  it  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  chicks  appear  to  be 
back  to  normal  weight  for  their  age. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the 
opening  up  of  gizzard  tissue  by  this 
“gizzard  erosion”  opens  the  way  to 
all  sorts  of  other  infections  to  get 
into  the  blood  stream  of  the  chicks. 
That  is  probably  the  greatest  danger 
since  experiments  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  and  elsewhere  have 
shown  that  where  chicks  are  kept 
free  from  secondary  infection,  giz¬ 
zard  erosion  does  not  cause  signifi¬ 
cant  mortality  or  decreased  growth 
but  that  the  condition  disappears  as 
the  chicks  grow  older.  Under  prac¬ 
tical  conditions  however,  unquestion¬ 
ably  this  is  not  true. 

Losses  are  not  by  any  means  con¬ 
fined  to  commercial  broilers  but 
affect  practically  every  poultryman 
who  raises  chicks,  at  some  time  or 
another.  In  our  laboratory  we  are 
receiving  thousands  of  chicks  each 
year  and  a  considerable  percentage 
of  these  show  gizzard  erosion.  This 
is  not  confined  to  chicks  from  any 
one  state  or  other  area  but  the 
trouble  appears  to  be  general 
throughout  the  northeast.  It  is  read¬ 
ily  controlled  by  the  treatment 
recommended  above.  C.  E.  Lee 


Egg  Yolk  Color 

What  are  some  poultry  breeders 
feeding  their  hens  to  make  the  yolks 
a  very  deep  color.  I  understand  they 
specializa  in  it.  I  would  like  to  feed 
it  to  my  hens,  as  I  like  a  good,  deep 
color  to  the  yolks.  Mine  are  quite 
a  good  color,  but  I  have  bought  eggs 
that  had  orange  color  yolks.  Makes 
a  beautiful  gold  cake.  J.  p. 

New  York. 

Yolk  color  can  be  increased  or 
darkened  by  feeding  green  grass, 
alfalfa  leaf  meal,  corn  meal,  and 
other  foods  carrying  yellow  pigment. 
Yolk  color  can  be  decreased  by  feed¬ 
ing  wheat  and  wheat  by-products, 
oats  and  oat  by-products,  white  corn 
meal,  and  other  feed  lacking  yellow 
pigment. 

Some  feed  companies  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work  have  fed  certain  dyes 
that  color  the  fat  of  the  yolk  in  order 
to  show  the  effect  of  feed  on  the  egg 
contents. 

Sweet  red  peppers  will  color  the 
yolk,  and  the  more  that  is  fed  the 
darker  red  will  be  the  yolk  color. 
Under  farm  conditions  it  is  better  to 
use  feed  carrying  a  lot  of  pigment 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  color  the 
yolks  of  eggs  by  using  chemicals  that 
will  deposit  yellow,  red,  or  other 
colors  in  the  egg  yolk. 


Fowl  Pox 

Some  of  my  nine-months-old  pul¬ 
lets  are  showing  frothy,  watery  eyes, 
with  red  sores  around  them  and 
water  running,  from  them.  Their  wat¬ 
tles  and  combs  both  show  round,  red 
sores.  Eyes  of  some  are  closed, 
swollen,  and  have  a  white,  scabby 
covering.  -  w.  T.  L. 

New  York. 

Your  birds  apparently  are  infected 
with  fowl  pox.  This  disease  is  caused 
by  a  virus,  and  can  be  prevented  by 
vaccinating  all  birds  on  the  place  at 
about  10-16  weeks  of  age. 

If  this  disease  is  spread  through  all 
your  pens  it  is  probably  too  late  to 
vaccinate.  If  some  pens  do  not  have 
any  birds  showing  head  lesions  it 
might  be  advisable  to  vaccinate  them 
with  fowl  pox  vaccine,  pigeon  origin. 
This  type  of  vaccine  would  carry 
you  through  the  winter.* 

If  infection  is  now  showing  in  all 
pens  it  is  too  late  to  vaccinate  and 
you  will  have  to  go  through  to  the 
end  of  a  natural  outbreak.  Individual 
treatment  of  affected  birds  will  be  of 
little  help,  except  to  those  birds  that 
can’t  see  to  eat. 

Anything  you  can  do  to  keep  up 
feed  consumption  will  be  helpful, 
but  egg  production  will  probably  go 
to-  a  low  level  before  starting  back. 


ClISaUEHANNA 

ARMS 

CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 


Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen’’  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 

SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa. 


WHIT*4tOO( 

■  BABY  pe  * 

I"  CHICKS  .  7  IOO 

EGGS  FOR  per 

-  HATCHING ....  #•  IOO 

■  SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 

■  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
■  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  st  ONE  PRICE. 

hhhh  dept,  f 


TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND 

MASS, 


HYBRID- VIGOR 

New  England  Bred  Chicks 

Our  method  of  crossing  unrelated  strains  of  high  pro¬ 
ducing,  vigorous,  birds  produces  exceptional  results 
in  rapid  growth  and  intense,  persistent  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  100%  free  from  pullorum  by  State  blood  tests. 
Nine  years  without  a  reactor.  Our  finest  XXX  grade 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Sex-Linked  crosses  are  sired 
by  pedigreed,  wingbanded  males  direct  from  nationally 
known  breeders,  consistent  leaders  at  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  not  sexed  12c.  Sexed  pullets 
19c  Cockerels  6c.  Sex-linked  (Red  Rock  Cross)  Pul¬ 
lets  (Black)  18c.  Cockerels  (Barred)  8c.  Discounts 
for  200  or  more.  Special!  Bed  cockerels  500  for  $25-00 
postpaid.  Order  direct  or  send  for  price  list. 

McKINSTRY  FARMS,  CHICOPEE,  MASS. 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heiavy  Mixed .  8.09  10.00  8.00 


Also  Started  Chicks  in  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  "High  Quality  Chicks”  in  all  Breeds. 
"Catalog  Free".  I  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Pits. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


smMEGHORIIS- 


PARMENTER 


N.Y.-U.S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 
BREEDING!^  postal  or  letter  answering  this 
1  small  ad  may  be  worth  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  you.  Send  for  our  free 
Calendar  with  price  list  and  data 
on  some  unusual  chicks,  bred  especial¬ 
ly  for  Production  Profits.  Pedigreed 
ancestry.  Officially  Pullorum  Tested.  Write 

Nathan  Breeding  Farm,  ^ackvine'  S?  y.' 


DA  DKG  barred 
rAnDJ  rocks 


,  World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain 
Uncle  Sam,  England  and  Russia 

Governments  are  all  Parks  Strain  * 
Customers,  as  well  as  thousands  oft.- 
leading  Farmers,  Poultrymen  and  Hatcheries  of  U.S. 
and  Canada.  ONE  BREED  ONLY.  Contest  Winners. 
State  Supv.  R.O.P.  and  Bloodtested.  Eggs.  Chicks, 
Young  and  Matured  stock.  Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  ALTOONA,  PA. 


EWING’S  LARGE  ENGLISH 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Are  heavy  layers  of  large  chalk  white  eggs. 
CHICKS — Straight  run  or  sexed — from  our  Hardy 
old  hen  breeders  are  husky  and  easy  to  raise.  Third 
of  a  century  experience. 

R.  T.  EWING  &.  SON,  ATLANTIC,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Importers  and  Breeders. 


•  •»!,  ini 


ssj!  tat  ftsi  mt  i.  t  mi  un-nit  tut 

SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.WHITE  LE GHO R N sT 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  0.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets.  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


The  Premier  strain  < 
a  great  dual  -  purpo: 
breed.  Heavy  layers  - 
wonderful  for  mea 
Hardy  chicks  from  ot 
5,000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pul 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  availabl 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARM: 

R.  F.  O.  6,  -  - 


©Sf 

XX 


iChamberUn 

■:q  POULTRY  FARMS, 


BARRED  ROCKS 


West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


W  From  high  record  trapneste 
bloodtested  stock;  import 
and  bred  this  strain  for  ! 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexi 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  ’ 


“Suro-P*rofit”  Ohiolis 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Typo  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12.00  7,00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


State  Tested. 


RiJLIjIyI  jjeds,  Crosses. 

No  Reactors!  Quality  unusual  for  price.' 

GLENOALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R, Somerset,  Mass, 
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BABCOCKS 


Healthy 

Chicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

NEW  H AMPSH  IRES, 

R.l.  REDS,  BARRED 
ROCKS,  BARRED 
CROSS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSS 

100%  PULLORUM  (B.W.D.)  CLEAN 
(At  least  2  clean  tests  on  every  flock) 

MAKE  GREAT  LAVERS 

Lively  Chicks:  When  your  Babcock  Healthy  Chicks 
arrive  they  hop  right  out  of  the  boxes.  They’re  big, 
have  long  down,  deeply  pigmented,  closely  sorted. 
You  will  enjoy  raising  them.  Average  Babcock  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn't  lose  the  extras  we  include.  Satisfac- 
tion  guaranteed  to  30  days  or  your  money  back. 

Range  Livability:  Bred  to  stand  the  gaff.  Range 
mortality  is  very  low  because  of  our  rigid  breeder 
selection,  progeny  testing  and  sib-testing. 

“Best  Layers  We  Ever  Had”:  That’s  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  say.  Read  their  letters  in  our  catalog.  Eggs 
are  large,  well  shaped,  strong-shelled  and  proper 
color.  We  are  fussy  on  this. 

Reproducers  of  America’s  Finest  Strains:  Dryden, 
Kimber,  Seidel  Leghorns;  Parmenter  R.  I.  Reds; 
Cohen,  Dryden  and  Lake  Winthrop  Barred  Rocks. 
We  are  doing  a  very  complete  pedigree  breeding  30b. 
Have  13  pens  entered  in  leading!  egg  laying  tests. 

Babcock’s  32- Page  Free  Catalog:  is  one  of  the 
finest,  contains  some  of  the  best  poultry  pictures 
ever  taken.  Instructive  and  interesting— gives  cus¬ 
tomers'  results.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road 
Ithaca,  -  New  York 


Electric  Hatched  from  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
irnfr  nr  TTanann  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wlf"  Leghorns,  R.O.P.  SIRED ...  .$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Hanson  AAA ' Mating  Wh.  Leg.  . .  1 1.00  .8  00  4.00 
Bar  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand. ..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Rock-Redor  Red-Rock  Cross .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct . 12.00  6.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) ......... ...  8.00  10.00  7.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
We  do  our  own  sexing,  guar.  95%  ace.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guar,  with  all  postage  paid.  Order  direct  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  or  write  for  free  photo  cir.  & .Prices. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  (Juniata  Co.)  Pa. 

CONTENT  FARMC 

fas.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNSl# 

For  past  3' years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Baying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 

CONTENT  FARMS.  BOX  R.  CAMBRIDGE.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATEDWITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
_ ti  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

BROOXSIBE  from  hens  with  records  of  300 

—  - eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 

Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshire  Reds; 
Barred  Rocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_  Ail  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 

guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 


Box  R 


Sugar  Loal,  New  York 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain,  males 
with  records  from  250  to  300. 

Higher  flock  averages  assured. 

MINORGA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds. 

Just  the  right  cross  for  egg 
farmers.  Wing  feather  sexed, 

98%  sex  guarantee.  Postcard 
brings  32nd  Annual  Catalog.  _ _ 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery,  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  100 Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run _ $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special . 11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FRED  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  „„  1M 

White  Leghorns .  $7  oo 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  800 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  e'oo 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  no 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13  00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BBUmmUER’S  CHICKS 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOOD-TESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Largo  Typo  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3-00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  8.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 12-50  22.00  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  10.00  7.50 

JL^A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa- 


Delmarva 

Have  you  any  spare  egg  case 
fillers?  We  are  using  folded  news¬ 
papers  for  flats  but  filler  scarcity  is 
a  real  trial.  If  it  is  not  quickly  re¬ 
lieved,  wastage  of  eggs  in  transit  is 
certain  to  become  serious.  When  the 
Government  asked  farmers  for  more 
eggs,  nobody  in  office  appears  to 
have  realized  the  full  implications. 
As  a  result,  certain  concentrates  are 
now  at  famine  prices  and  sometimes 
unobtainable.  So  far,  we  have  been 
able  to  get  used  egg  cases,  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  enhanced  price.  But  fillers 
are  often  so  damaged  as  to  be  un¬ 
usable  or  else  are  missing  altogether. 

Farmers  are  cheerfully  making 
the  best  of  things.  Concentrate 
scarcity  is  relieved  to  some  extent 
by  heavier  grain  feeding.  Milk 
shortage  is  offset  a  little  with  fer¬ 
mented  bran.  But  bran  price  is 
higher  than  appears  to  be  reason¬ 
able.  Between  the  wheat  farmer 
and  the  poultryman,  wheat  products 
manage  to  nearly  double  in  price.  I 
paid  $2.50  today  for  100  pounds  of 
western  bran.  Local  bran,  would 
have  cost  $2.65  if  there  had  been  any. 
The  lowest  priced  poultry  feed  ob¬ 
tainable  here  now  costs  as  much  a 
pound  as  eggs  sell  for  apiece  locally. 
Our  farm  feed-egg  ratio  is  about 
the  same  as  at  this  time  last  year. 
As  incidentals  and  labor  and  living 
costs  are  much  higher,  egg  producers 
are  wondering  where  all  the  money 
is  that  townspeople  are  telling  us 
we  are  getting. 

A  number  of  farmers  and  some 
town  and  village  people  are  looking 
for  hives  of  bees.  We  have  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sweetening  panic.  Stores 
are  denuded  of  sugar  and  those  of 
us  who  did  not  join  the  rush  to  stock 
up  are  without  it.  This  is  no  hard¬ 
ship.  Excessive  use  of  sugar,  so 
common  here,  masks  natural  flavor. 
Some  of  us  are  learning  anew  the 
real  taste  of  foods  and  finding  it 
delicious. 

There  is  room  in  some  sections  of 
Delmarva  for  more  bees  but  this 
can  easily  be  overdone.  Our  flora 
limits  our  possible  supply  of  honey. 
Sorghum  is  of  better  promise.  Not 
so  long  ago  it  was  the  usual  thing 
for  farmers  to  grow  enough  of  this 
“sugarcane”  to  make  a  barrel  or  two 
of  molasses  each  season.  Remains  of 
sorghum  mills  are  hidden  away  in 
odd  corners  here  and  there  in  all 
sections  of  the  peninsula.  Without 
great  difficulty  Delmarva  could  be 
made  pretty  well  independent  of 
overseas  sugar.  Fastidious  palates 
might  need  a  little  wholesome  edu¬ 
cating  but  sorghum  syrup  would  be 
kinder  to  alimentary  tracts  than  the 
pure  white  chemical  refineries  have 
been  selling  us.  Most  Shoremen 
know  the  flavor  of  sorghum  syrup. 
Crossroads  stores  usually  have  a 
supply  made  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
did,  until  this  sugar  famine. 

Delmarva  is  rich  in  natural  sweets. 
Our  summer  sun  makes  Winesap 
apples  almost  too  sweet.  Sugar  rich 
fruits  are  available  most  of  the  year 
in  the  fields  and  during  the  other 
months  from  local  storage.  When 
all  other  sugary  things  are  used  up 
there  are  slow  baked  sweet  potatoes 
— the  kind  we  call  yams — that  are 
syrupy  enough  to  cloy  any  unabused 
palate.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
they  are  at  their  best.  Baked  slowly, 
a  supply  is  always  ready  in  the 
warming  closet  over  the  farm  cook- 
stove.  They  are  drippy  with  rich 
syrup  when  broken  and  eaten  warm 
out  of  hand. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  packing  out 
well  from  storage.  There  are  ngt 
very  many  as  drought  cut  last 
season’s  crop  severely.  They  are  not 
paying  as  well  as  price  might  suggest. 
All  costs  were  very  high  on  a 
bushel  basis.  C. 


-LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS- 


T,,  ,,  ^  n  u  c.  LCununN  o - 

\\  orld  Itecord  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
infwy  ^inCST#ay  98#?  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 

100%)  Bloodtested.  14  day  Replacement  guarantee. 
Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now. 
Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mich, 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 

American  Poultry  Asso .  2.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  4.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  Pigeon, 

Carl  A.  Nateher .  2.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 


MORE  EGG  MONEY «™  R.O.P. 


SIRED 
.  CHICKS 

from 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS 


YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  East. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  R.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here's  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  duali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks— the  dams'  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS 

200-321  egg  background  200-299  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R-  I.  REDS 

200-338  egg  background  204-297  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

225-322  egg  background  200-298  egg  background 


Low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra -Profit  Breeding 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 
95%  accurate. 

3  PERFECTED  H  YBRI DS— Hamp-Roeks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit¬ 
making  broiler  cross, 


f~T>  T?r* Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 
f1  AY  r.r.  Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 
CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns. 
New  Hampshires,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Bo  sure  to  mention  breed 


interested  in. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

] 


STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 


Largest 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  In 
Pennsylvania 


Proved  in  Egg-Laying  Contests 


SCHWEGLER’S 

Thor-O-Bred  CHICKS 


Make  sure.  Get  good  chicks— well  bred— 
that  will  grow  into  profitable  layers  . . . 
.......  Success  is  not  an  accident.  Strong,  healthy 

W  K I  I  t  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks,  bred  to  lay  and  pay, 
TODAY  from  the  finest  bloodlines. 

The  Breed  You  Need 


Information! 

Catalog 


Do  you  want  light  or  heavy  breeds?  We 
have  them.  Do  you  want  chicks  for  broilers 
or  layers?  We  can  furnish  them.  We  have 
bred  our  birds  to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s 
chick  buyer — just  tell  us  what  you  want. 


11  OFFICIAL 

WORLD  RECORDS! 

Record  after  record 
has  been  made  in 
Official  Contests 
by  our  birds . .  We 
now  hold  Eleven 
World's  Records, 
and  many  others. 
OUR  SUCCESS 
CAN  BE  YOUR 

success! 


FRANK  A.  SCHWEGLER 

A  lifetime  spent  in 
poultry  business. 
Write  for  Catalog. 
Read  his  story 


Full  guarantee  . .  .  You  are  protected . .  . 
Get  details  in  our  Catalog. 

Prices . . .  You  will  be  more  than  pleased. 
Sexed  chicks  if  you  wish. 


Our  25th  Year  in  the  Poultry  Field 

Selecting,  breeding,  steadily  improving  our 
stock  to  put  livability  and  egg  production  into 
our  chicks . .  Our  success  has  been  built  over 
the  years,  a  little  at  a  time.  Today  we  offer  to 
share  this  success  with  you  .  .  .  Schwegler’a 
“Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  bring  to  you  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  years  of  breeding  for  heavy  egg 
,  ,  ,  ,  production,  large  egg  size,  and  fine  meat  quali- 

All  breedingwork  done  under  my  personal  ties.  Buy  Schwegler’s  healthy,  vigorous  chicks 
supervision . . .  pullorum  tested  for  years,  and  start  where  we  left  off.  Write  for  details. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  (207)  Northampton  — BJUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 


C|  |  |  AM  f\  100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID 

I  (  .  K  W  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D,  —  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

I  I  |  W  IX  W  ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED 

Hatches  Every  Mon.  &  Thur.  lOOStr.  Run  100  Pullets  100  Cockerels  pYfra  Qll)l,itv  rhi.k. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS  . $10.00  $18.00  $4.00 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  .  9.00  16.00  3.00  mo  nrodiletlon PulEU 

Bar.  Rox,  White  Fox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand.  10.00  12.50  9.00  SSL P  onV°  w.i?? 

N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross  . 11.00  13.50  10.00  S,8  '  core' 

Mixed  Chicks  of  all  Breeds  .  8.00  10.00  7.00  tor  free  Folder. 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY, _ DEPT.  B. _ THOMPSONTOWN,  PENNA. 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 

with  R.  O,  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood¬ 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 

or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-SexPltsCkls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9-50  $17.00  $3.00 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.I.  Beds,  Hex-Red  Cr.  10-00  13.00  9.0C 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  100%  live  deL  P.  Paid.  A11  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Plant 
„  MCALISTERVILLE  hatchery 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  il,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fn  17  f7  f  TO  POULTRY 
tv  n.  H.  .  RAISERS  Only* 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  “HOW  TO  MAKE  POT7LTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS,  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED, 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality.  Finest  Breeding.  Low  Prices  This  Year. 
Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year.  Easy  Credit 
Plan. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-2B.  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY. 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop.  R.  2,  Box  RN.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

pUlV  Barred  Rox,  Hampshires,  White  Leghorns. 
VIil  A  Md.-U.S.  approved.  Early  discount.  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown.  Maryland 


U.S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

TESTED*^ 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

—Pedigree  Sired  from  Neubauser's  Royal 
Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature: 

“How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks".  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write —  _ _ 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON. 


OHIO 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

-—-THE  OLD  RELIABLE  PLANT - 

Bloodtested  Breeders.  Write  for  prices  and 
Folders  giving  fuli  details  of  our  Flocks. 
8h,!D  C.O.D.  and  Pay  the  postage. 
»-•  -  .  100%  live  delivery. 

T.  J.  EHRENZELLER,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  Bloodtested  bi 

LAaF1AYPTTp0CaeDM500’  PllU®t3  dOUbte 

LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  run 

Free  Poultry  Equlpmen 

9^,T^K° pa8«9  describing,  illustrating  and  prii 
mg  ^  ^  Ii&rg6st  Lind  of  Poultry  SuDDlies- 

over  425  Items  —  Low  Prices  —  Easy  Payment 

BROWER  SIV’liiitiMOY.  IL! 

Chick  Raisers  Profi 

By  reading  America’s  leading  poultry  maeazin 
Newest.  Ideas  on  brooding,  feeding,  housing  disea 
control,  marketing.  Five  years  $1  00  one  vear  os 
POULTRY  TRIBUNE.  Oept.C-?*;  ‘  MountMoreYs,  2|| 


do-it-with  A  4 

Royal  squabs  UP.  UP  in  city  mar- 

V D D.l3[ i  JViXi „  'Vhy  breed  for  less  profit  trs 
when  this  LUXURY  poultry  (raised  in  25  days)  is 
active  demand?  FREE  BOOK  has  personal,  detail 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  It’s  helpful.  Write 
it  today.  RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St..  MELROSE,  MAS 
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BLACK  LEAF  40! 


For  lice  and  feather  mites,  Black  Leaf  40 
is  outstanding.  Apply  with  the  Black  Leaf 
40  applicator  according  to  directions.  The 
fumes  pass  under  the  feathers  of  the  roost¬ 
ing  fowls  and  kill  the  pests. 

Also  Kills  Garden  Insects 

Use  on  flowers,  plants,  shrubs,  trees  and 
other  foliage  to  kill  aphis/  leafhopper, 
young  sucking  bugs,  lace  bug,  mealy 
bug  and  similar  insects. 

Insist  on  factory 
sealed  packages  for 
full  strength. 
TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  ft 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

421$ 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LEAF  ON  THE  PACKAGE 


Send  now  for  this 
Free  32-Page 
Booklet,  a  gold¬ 
mine  of  valuable 
information  on  how  to  cash  in  on  the 
great  opportunity  for  poultrymen  in 
1942.  Uncle  Sam  wants  more  chicks, 
more  pullets,  more  eggs  in  1942.  This 
Free  Book  tells  how  to  raise  big  healthy 
birds,  with  long  laying  life,  at  a  saving 
on  feed  of  as  much  as  Vs  to  Vz.  32  pages 
of  real  service  to  you,  Free! 


For  Your  Free  Copy  Send  Name  and  Address  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.B-17,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


JBh  1 

OM  BARRON  CHICKS 

We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  B.  O.  P.  Males. 

uurgo  ncua  luateu  vyilu  xv.  u.  x. 

Low  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100. 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bo&R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


VCADQ  of  specializing  on  Dark  and  White  Cor- 
I  Ei  A  AO  nish.  Real  livability.  Extra  large,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  1226-B,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCH ERY,  Dept  A,  Hackettstown,  N,  J, 

Tarbell  FarmsWhite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Ktmber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  REiT'CRIEiS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


U  A  MC  AIM  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Pedi- 
XX  |» i”  i3  V la  gree.  2  to  5  year  old  hen  matings. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 

Bronze  and  White  Holland  Poults,  the  best  we  have 
ever  produced.  Strong,  early  maturing,  broad  breasted 
pullorum  free. 

C.  H.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
Jefferson  County,  -  LaFargeville,  New  York 


LEADING  TURKEY  MAGAZINE 

Devoted  entirely  to  turkey  raising.  Explains  newest 
methods  brooding,  confinement  growing,  marketing. 
Helps  increase  profits.  One  year  $1.00;  five  months  50c. 
TURKEY  WORLD.  Desk  292,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 
5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  I,  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  •  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


ESBEN SHADE’S  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and  White 
Hollands.  Choice  breeding  Toms,  Eggs,  Poults. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  RONKS,  PENNA. 


White  Hollands,  Bronze,  Narragansett  eggs  and 
poults,  market  type.  Order  now.  LOU’S  TURKEY 
FARM,  JONES  HILL  ROAD,  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 


BRONZE  Bourbon  Red,  Black  Turkeys.  Many  winn¬ 
ings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 
broadbreasted  type.  Special  discounts  for  early  book¬ 
ings.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings  S 

makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


RAISE  KLINE’S  GEESE  &  HEAVY  CHICKS  FOR 
PROFIT.  A11  Breeds  Chicks  &  Eggs  now  ready. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  PENNA. 


DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  RL  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Peking  $16-100;  runners 
$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Breeders  and  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM.  Freehold,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

—  By  T.  B.  Charles  =  ■  == 


Turkey  Defects;  Feed 
Analysis 

What  causes  crooked  bfeast  bones 
in  turkeys?  These’  turkeys  were 
raised  on  standard  feed  and  on 
dressing  them  this  Fall  most  of  the 
real  heavy  toms  had  crooked 
breasts.  How  is  the  protein  content 
of  the  following  figured:  100  lbs. 
bran;  100  lbs.  chops;  50  lbs  .corn 
meal;  100  lbs.  ground  oats;  35  lbs. 
linseed  meal;  5  lbs.  bone  meal;  5  lbs. 
salt.  What  I  would  like  to  have  you 
do  is  work  this  out  so  that  I  can  see 
how  it  is  figured?  R.  s.  b. 

Crooked  breasts  in  turkeys  would 
probably  be  due  to  improper  roosts, 
or  to  a  ration  off  balance  in  minerals, 
or  low  Vitamin  D.  It  is  more  likely, 
however,  due  to  roosts  or  roosting 
habits  of  the  birds. 

I  have  tabulated  your  ration  and 
it  has  about  15  per  cent  protein.  I 
have  disregarded  the  small  amount 
of  protein  in  the  five  pounds  of  bone 
meal,  because  it  has  little  effect  on 

the  total.  Actual  Pro- 

Protein  in  tein  used  in 
Lbs.  Feed  100  lbs.  ration 

100  lbs.  Bran  . 15.6  15.6 

100  lbs.  Chops  (Midds.)  ..16.9  16.9 

50  lbs.  Corn  meal  . 9.9  4.4 

100  lbs.  Ground  oats  ....11.2  11.2 

35  lbs.  Linseed  meal  ....35.3  12.35 

5  lbs.  Bone  meal  . 

5  lbs.  Salt  . 

395~ lbs.  Total  60.45 

15.3%  Protein 

If  I  knew  for  what  this  is  to  be 
used,  I  could  tell  you  something 
about  its  value.  As  you  did  not 
designate  the  cereals  used  in  the 
chops,  I  have  used  the  analysis  for 
Standard  Middlings. 


Probable  Lice 

I  have  about  120  Barred  Rock,  and 
lately  noticed  a  few  of  the  hens  peck 
themselves  and  pluck  their  feathers 
until  they  bleed.  They  do  this  for  a 
couple  of  days,  then  stop  for  a  few 
weeks  and  start  the  same  thing  all 
over  again.  This  has  been  going  on 
for  a  month  or  so.  J.  s.  s. 

Lice  or  mite  infestation  may  be 
causing  the  birds  to  pick  themselves, 
due  to  irritation.  Blue  ointment 
rubbed  into  feathers  below  vent  will 
control  hen  lice.  I  would  advise  you 
to  make  a  careful  search  of  the  birds 
to  see  if  they  are  infected  with  lice. 
Also  look  both  on  the  birds  and 
roosts  for  red  mites.  If  mites  get  too 
numerous  in  a  henhouse  they  will 
stay  on  the  birds  both  night  and  day. 
Painting  roosts  with  carbolineum 
will  wipe  out  these  mites. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  th&y 
may  be  infested  with  feather  mites. 
These  mites  are  found  in  great  num¬ 
bers  below  the  vent,  about  the  tail, 
and  on  the  neck.  An  ointment  con¬ 


sisting  of  one  part  pulverized  naphta- 
lene  flakes  and  two  parts  vaseline 
rubbed  around  the  vent  and  base  of 
tail  will  control  these  mites. 

Depluming  mites  may  be  causing 
the  trouble.  If  so,  use  an  ointment 
made  of  one  part  sulphur  in  four 
parts  of  vaseline  or  lard.  Rub  in  well 
to  the  base  of  the  feathers. 


Hens  Noisy  at  Night 

In  June  I  bought  some  New 
Hampshire  Red  baby  chicks,  which 
are  now  grown,  very  healthy  and 
exceptionally  fine.  Have  a  nice 
house  and  run.  At  night  they  go 
to  roost  the  same  as  any  chickens 
but  around  one  or  two  oclock  they 
all  come  out  in  the  run  and  talk 
and  sing  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

New  York  a.  w.  c. 

Hens  or  roosters  sometimes  cackle 
or  crow  at  night  especially  if  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  after  about  2  A.  M. 
when  some  of  them  are  waiting  for 
the  breakfast  call.  Hens  do  not 
leave  a  house  at  night  unless  at¬ 
tracted  there  by  lights,  either  the 
moon  or  an  automobile,  or  driven 
out  of  the  house  by  some  marauder. 

The  remedy  is  to  shut  the  birds 
in  the  house  at  night  so  that  no 
skunks  or  other  small  animals  can 
get  in  the  house.  Also  to  hang  cur¬ 
tains  over  the  windows  so  that  no 
light  can  disturb  the  birds.  It  is 
my  observation  that  hens  will  not 
leave  the  roosts  at  night  for  either 
mice  or  rats. 


Milk  Products  for  Hens 

Could  you  tell  me  if  thick  sour 
milk  or  Dutch  cheese  is  of  more 
value  for  laying  hens?  e.  b. 

Montana 

Milk  in  any  form  is  a  fine  food  for 
poultry.  Thick  sour  milk  is  very  well 
liked  by  chickens  and  is  a  good 
supplement  to  the  ration.  Forms  of 
milk  used  for  poultry  are  (1)  Whole 
skimmilk,  (2)  liquid  buttermilk; 
(3)  dried  skimmilk,  (4)  dried  butter¬ 
milk,  (5)  condensed  buttermilk,  and 
(6)  dried  whey. 

Roughly  speaking  three  pounds  of 
liquid  milk  equals  about  one  pound 
of  condensed  milk  and  three  pounds 
of  condensed  milk  equals  about  one 
pound  of  dried  milk.  Liquid  skim¬ 
milk  and  liquid  buttermilk  are  about 
equal  in  feeding  value.  One  hundred 
hens  will  normally  drink  about  six 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  If  liquid 
milk  is  fed  they  will  simply  con¬ 
sume  less  water;  also  eat  somewhat 
less.  Clabbered  milk  and  Dutch 
cheese  would  be  about  equally 
valuable  for  feeding  hens. 


New  hatchery  recently  purchased  by  Glendale  Poultry  Farm ,  Somerset, 
Mass.  The  building  is  3V2  stories  high,  35  feet  wide  and,  55  feet  long  with 
basement.  The  plan  is  to  put  incubators  on  the  main  floor  holding  about 
250,000  eggs,  with  at  least  the  same  number  in  the  basement;  upstairs  will 

be  fixed  up  for  office  use. 


KAUDER'S 


Pedigreed  White  Leghorns  &  N.  H  amp  shires 

WADI  II  Kauder  Leghorns  hold 
■IvnkW  world  records  for  produc- 

PHAMPIMK  tion-  aU  birds  entered, 
viiHinrivne  five  peng  or  more  of  one 
breed — 263.09  points  per  bird.  Also  world 
record  livability  for  two  years,  same  basis. 
-93.8% 

In  1942  contests  to  Jan.  1,  Kauder  FIRST 
Leghorns  had  high  five  pens,  all  TODAY 
breeds,  and  highest  average  production  all 
birds  entered,  five  pens  or  more,  over  all 
breeds. 

New  Popular  Price:  Thoroughbred  Grade  low, 
as  12c  a  chick  in  quantity.  Send  today  for 
free  Service  Bulletin  &  52-page 
•  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
ex  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  V, 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


>V  All  Oiup  U.  U.  1J. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . 

Br.  &  W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds . . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . 

Rock — Red  Cross  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 
Large  Type  White  Leghorns 
Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Reds 
95%  guar,  on  all  Pullet  Chicks.  ioo%  live 
Every  Breeder  Bloodtested.  Order  now.  Catalog 
TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY" 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


100 

100 

100 

TTnsexed 

Pits 

Ckls. 

.$  9.00 

$16.00 

$  3.00 

.  9.50 

12-00 

9.00 

.  9.50 

14.00 

9-00 

.  10.00 

12.00 

10.00 

.  8.00 

9.00 

7-00 

’  12.00 

20.00 

4.50 

.  12-00 

16.00 

10.00 

del. 

free. 


ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  — All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.$8.00  $40-00  $80 
White  &  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  9.00  45.00  90 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  10.00  50.00  100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40.00  80 

Large  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  <95%  guar.)  14.00  70.00  140 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2.  32  Years  Hatching  experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$f0.00  $18.00  ... 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-00 
N.H.  Reds,  Rd-Rock  Cr.  10.50  13.00  9-00 
B.  &  W.Rks.,  R.I.  Reds  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SUNNY  ACRES  CHICKS 

Our  new  1942  catalog  tells  all  about  our  several 
commercial  breeds;  our  breeders;  our  guarantee; 
our  sexing;  our  new  LOW  PRICES;  our  easy  pay 
plan;  care  and  feeding,  etc.  Catalog  is  FREE. 

SUNNY  ACRES  HATCHERY 

Box  R-42  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


I  ™w/rf  FtG  am  £ 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N. Y.  U.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels— Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B,  -  Clyde,  New  Vo. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY, 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 


■Uj 

IE 

in' Jg /7m.  ™ 

SB 

0 

1 

Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday — Postage  Paid 
Will  Ship  C.  O.D.  Uusexed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexing  Guar.  95%  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.I.  Reds..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  14.00  8.00 

White  Giants .  12.00  16-00  12.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H.  Mix..  8.00  . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


100%  del  Cash  or  CO.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50  15.00  2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Reds  _  9.00  10.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Clr.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN*S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Beds. ... $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  . .  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9-00  16.00  3.00 

Cornish-Hamps  $10.;  W.  Giants  $12.;  H.  Mix  $8.  Clr. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LANTZ  CHICKS;  Famous  moneymakers  for  30  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Legs,  Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes.  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $iu.00; 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50:  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20;  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.‘$ll; 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired  mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30:  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25;  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


DR.  ROMIG’S  rTE8TM|M  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Bed-Rock  Cross  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  Tested,  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  and  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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.  have  the 
4  Big  Profit  Factors 

MORE  EGGS 


Step  up  production. 

_  Get  earlier  -  laying 

pullets.  Have  less  death  losses.  Pro¬ 
duce  more  pounds  of  meat  with  less 
feed  cost.  It  can  be  done  with 
Empire  State  chicks. 

MORE  MEAT  proven  themselves 

equal  to  the  test  in  the  hands  of  our 
customers.  That’s  why  the  demand 
for  Empire  State  chicks  is  increasing 
each  year. 

TACT  PDAU/TU  Empire  State 
PAS  I  UKUWIn  Hatchery  offers 
you  chicks  that  are  easy  to  raise,  are 
strong,  big-bodied,  grow  fast,  mature 
early.  Just  give  them  ordinary  care 
and  watch  ’em  grow  into  nice  plump 
broilers  and  steady  layers  of  big 
brown  eggs. 

HIGH  LIVABILITY  ™,n„k,  If'.o! 

day’s  egg  prices  to  get  one  extra  egg 
per  week  per  bird  and  several  weeks 
gain  in  growth  over  ordinary  flocks. 
Get  Empire  State  chicks.  Get  the 
extra  profits  which  made  our  chicks 
so  popular. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  WHITE  WYAND0TTE9 
WHITE  ROCKS  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  RED-ROCK  CROSS 
BARRED  ROCKS  LEGHORN-NEW  HAMP 
95%  Sex  Guaranteed  Pullets  and  Males 
Write  today  for  FREE  Literature  and  Monthly 
Chick  News — Bargain  Prices. 

Thousands  hatched  weekly.  Quick  Service.  No 
Order  too  Large.  No  Order  too  Small. 

EMPIRE  STATE  HATCHERY 

Dept.  52-B,  276  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  II.  T. 


lime  Oest  c*$sT%ls 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  minerals  for  body-building,  for 
_  ^Br  health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 

production.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  6-sided, 

no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be- 
fore  yonr  birds  at  all  times. 

IMV  Enrich  with  MINERALS 

Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 
ff  Flour,  with  or  without,  Manga- 

i  ^  nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 

feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
II  this  protection. 

[/LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
I  of  America,  Box  1 26,  Newton,jLJ. 


J^ULlHFARMfCHKKlB. 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

.  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

I  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

•irisW  DIh""-u"""d  7rvr'“$' 

Si  te  if  lira-..,  Leghorn! . 1J-M  JI6.M  J3.S0 

niaok  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.50 

Bar  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  9.50  13.00  8.50 

Wh  Wyand.,  B.I.  Beds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  8.00 
Bed-Bocks,  Rock-Bed  Cross........  9.50  13.00  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A,  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns... .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. . . .  13.50  17.00  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Ha  ‘  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHfit  LEGHORNS.. .  $9  $6  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Beds .  9  2  8.00 

N.  H.  Beds .  10  3  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  ^ 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Ihillets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  1).  R.  W. 
El sasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Five  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Catalog  FREE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurato  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.50  $16.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  9.50  13.00  8.00 

New  Hamps.  or  S.  C.  It.  I.  Reds. .  10.50  15.00  7.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Nace.  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SWNWLV  VWsVYkX 


Sr?  553 


PtTLLETS  GUAR.  95%.  POSTPAID. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100 
Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00 


$1.50 
8.00 
7.00 
6.00 

Sliadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 
ec|  or  Straight  Run. 
Breeders  Bloodtested. 

FREE  CAT. 
100  100 
Pits.  Ckls. 
$16.00 
12.00 
13.00 
10.00 


OF  QURUTy-CASH  OR  CM. 


WZamEmm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  10r 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

SPECIAL  LEGHORNS .  10.00  18.00  2.50 

Barred  Bocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

4  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  $30.00.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

2JJ 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurato.  Order  from  ad  of  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Vitamins  in  Various  Feeds 

In  “The  Henyard,”  of  the  Decem¬ 
ber  27  issue  is  an  interesting  analysis 
of  a  home  mixed  poultry  ration.  We 
small  producers  can  get  all  the 
information  regarding  the  require¬ 
ments  of  poultry  rations  but  can¬ 
not  get  the  average  vitamin  content 
of  the  various  ingredients  used  in 
the  formula.  I  know  there  is  a  great 
variation  but  there  must  be  an  aver¬ 
age  that  could  be  used  as  a  guide. 
If  you  would  publish  a  list,  or  send 
one  to  me,  I  certainly  will  appreciate 
it.  I  would  like  both  leaf  meal  and 
straight  alfalfa  meal  included.  The 
milks  are  getting  hard  to  buy  so  dried 
milk  and  whey  along  with  dried 
and  semi-solid  buttermilk  should  be 
on  the  poultryman’s  list.  e.  m.  d. 

The  1939  U.  S.  D.  A.  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  detailed  summaries  of 
the  vitamin  content  of  our  ordinary 
poultry  feeds.  This  is  also  contained 
in  Yearbook  Separate,  No.  1714, 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Either  of  these  probably 
can  be  secured  through  your 
Congressman  or  Senator  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  However,  I  will  make  a 
summary  of  the  principal  items  that 
supply  most  of  the  important  vita¬ 
mins.  For  example,  the  principle 
ingredients  in  poultry  feed  that 
supply  International  Units  of  Vita¬ 
min  A  per  pound  are: 

Yellow  corn  3,180;  corn  gluten 
meal,  6,800;  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  de¬ 
hydrated,  95,000;  alfalfa  meal,  13,000; 
carrots,  18,200;  cod-liver  oil, 
1,362,000;  fish  liver  oil  should 
be  purchased  only  on  a 
known  unitage  because  it  varies 
widely;  pork  liver,  dried,  47,670; 
sardine  oil,  52,000. 

International  Units  of  Vitamin  B, 
or  Thiamin  per  pound  are:  Linseed 
meal,  2,000;  soybean  meal,  900; 
wheat  germ  meal,  1,930;  wheat 
middlings,  1,000;  wheat  shorts, 
1,000;  dried  buttermilk,  or  dried 
skimmilk,  about  400;  alfalfa  meals 
(dehydrated,  leaf  meal,  meal)  about 
400;  dried  brewers  yeast,  4,500. 

Vitamin  D  in  A.  O.  A.  C.  chick 
units:  Cod  liver  oil,  38,560  units  per 
pound;  fortified  cod  liver  oil,  181,600 
units  per  pound;  sardine  oil,  38,560 
units  per  pound. 

Vitamin  G,  or  Riboflavin  (Bs)  is 
I  recorded  in  micrograms,  or  gammas 
per  pound.  A  gamma  is  one 
millionth  of  a  gram.  Grains  and 
seed  have  a  reasonable  allowance 
of  G.  However,  we  rely  principally 
on  milk  products,  and  animal  foods 
for  boosting  the  Vitamin  G  content 
of  mashes.  The  International  Units 
per  pound  are:  Dried  skimmilk  or 
dried  buttermilk  about  9,000;  white 
fish  meal,  4,200;  sardine  fish  meal, 
3,200;  Menheden  fish  meal,  2,250; 
Argentine  liver  meal,  18,500;  meat 
scraps,  3,000;  dried  pork  liver, 
40,000;  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  7,000;  de¬ 
hydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal  8,000; 
cane  molasses,  2,000;  dried  brewers 
yeast,  16,000;  also  other  new  pro¬ 
ducts.  Dried  whey,  10,000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
of  the  values  depend  on  a  lot  of 
factors,  and  may  vary  widely  in 
different  lots  of  the  same  product. 


Chick  Cannibalism 

Here  is  my  method  of  preventing 
the  start  of  this  habit.  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail  in  the  dozen  or  so 
years  I  have  followed  it.  A  few  days 
before  the  chicks  are  three  weeks 
old,  darken  the  brooder  house  win¬ 
dows  using  old  rugs  or  bathrobes. 
I  do  not  think  burlap  bags  would 
make  the  house  sufficiently  dark.  It 
should  be  just  light  enough  for  the 
chicks  to  be  able  to  eat  and  drink. 
Feed  and  water  containers  should  be 
placed  near  the  front  of  the  house. 
Around  the  hover  the  light  should  be 
pretty  dim.  These  curtains  should  be 
hung  at  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  around  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon  they  may  be  removed. 

I  have  found  that  the  picking  starts 
around  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
when  the  chicks  are  sitting  around 
the  hover,  warming  and  preening 
their  feathers.  Earlier  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  chicks  are  busy  exercising 
and  running  around.  Before  I  dis¬ 
covered  this  simple  and  sure  method, 
I  had  found  as  many  as  40  chicks 
with  bleeding  tails  on  a  single  trip 
to  the  brooder  house.  It  is  no  easy 
task  to  catch  them  and  smear  warm 
tar  on  the  afflicted  parts. 

I  do  not  think  that  picking  is 
caused  by  over-crowding,  for  on 
several  occasions  I  have  brooded  600 
chicks  in  my  12x12  brooder  house, 
with  not  a  sign  of  cannibalism,  due 
to  my  method  of  control.  m.  a.  s. 


.ia  cfiG 


•  Go  EASY,  Sarge— maybe  it  isn’t 
the  hen’s  fault.  * 

Here’s  a  tip  straight  from  the 
Research  Farm — hens  on  test  there 
have,  without  exception,  laid  more 
eggs  when  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-min  was  added  to  the  ration. 
They  lay  as  many  as  23  more  eggs 
per  bird  in  a  year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  tonics  and 
minerals.  Tonics  to  stimulate 
body  functions  and  minerals  to 
make  up  deficiencies  often  found 
in  grain.  Now’s  the  time  to  cash 
in  on  e££s — we  believe  you’ll  get 
more  eggs  if  you  use  Pan-a-min. 

OR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc, 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


90,000  STATE  PULL0RUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

All  Chicks  from  Eggs  Laid  on  Our  Own  Farm  Backed 
by  Original  98%  Livability  Guarantee  for  First 
4  Weeks— Made  for  13th  Year 

This  amazing  Guarantee  still  protects  your  investment  In  Bedbird  Farm  Charapion,  Grade-A  wd  Grade-K 
Chicks.  Only  exceptional  vigor  in  our  stock  has  enabled  us  to  continue  so  sweeping  a  Guarante 
thirteen  consecutive  years.  Customers  commonly  report  having —  .  . 

3  lb.  Broilers  at  A0  Weeks— Pullets  in  50%  Production  of  24-oz.  eggs  at  six  montns. 

R.  I.  REDS — Our  original  strain  perfected  through  32  years.  Official  Contest  “A*0  non ,  ,B£ A 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — WHITE  LEGHORNS— -ROCK-RED  BROILER 
CROSS  (BARRED)— RED-ROCK  &R0£S  (SEX-LINKED) 

SEXING  SERVICE— All  Matings,  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

FREE  CATALOG — Profusely  illustrated  with  views  of  our  huge  buildings  and  great  8oc^s-T}fAI1A.<[^ 
cribes  our  uniQue  breeding  methods.  Write  for  your  copy,  ask  also  for  latest  Price  List  or  ±>aoy  laiicks 
and  Hatching  Eggs.  Get  your  order  in  early  and  protect  your  delivery  date. 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 


SEXED, 

DAY-01D  &  STARTED 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENER.G  GIKEE  CHICKS 

that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period.  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  In  EGG  PRODDCTIONI  Members  of  Co-Ops 
end  Egg  Auctions  know  I  These  egg  fanners  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL  I  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding  I  More  2-to-5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  Pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 


WENE  B.O.R 

VfEllSf  SIRED 

KHICKS&PIILLETS 


Ur  NEW  JERSEY 

.5.  APPROVED 


BREEDS 

WENEcroes  Hybrids; 

Lcghorn-Minorcaa 
Wyan-Rocks;  Bram- 
Rocks;  REDrocka 
Leghorns  or  Wyandotte* 
Barrel  or  White  Rock* 
R.X.  Reds — Black  or 
White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Red* 


BIG 

SAVINGS 

ON 

mCfomUS  Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG!  ode  of  east's 

See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE  LARGEST  PRODUCERS 
CHICKS  the  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  All  Capacity  1,800,000  Egg3. 
popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTEjSTED.^Time^paymenl  plan,  HATCHES  YEAR 

'ROUND 

VINELAND,  Nr,!, 


UUUUUU  pwv  va  - - - -  *  -  . 

if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Big  savings 
early  orders. 


YENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.'  B-3, 


\MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 

HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  &  THURSDAY  —  100%  tIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 

-w 

Extra  Quality! 

PULLETS  90%  GUARANTEED  Str.  Run-100  Pits. -TOO  Ckls.-lOO 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.09 

Barred  Box,  White  Box.  Rhode  Island  Beds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12.50  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross  .  11.00  13.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds  . 8.00  10.00  7.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  information. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.T.  Ehrenzeller,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 


State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtcsted 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire* 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95  °/o  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


■i  Thirty  years  producing  high  quality  chicks. 

“  N.  J.-U.  S.  Approved  Blood  Tested  Breeders. 

Write  for  Folder  and  Prices. 

ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 

Bertha  G.  Drumm,  Owner 

Box  I,  Rosemont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 


Introducing  Rock-Red  Crossbred 

Chicks  (from  the  best  of  both 
breeds  ►.  Excellent  for  broiler  rais- 
ers  or  egg  producers.  State  tested, 
"  nullorum  passed.  Same  careful  breeding  as 
T>n  mlaston  Manor  Farm  R.  I.  Reds— long  famous 
to  high  production,  livability,  early  maturity, 
n-broodiness,  large  body  and  egg 

I  size.  Both  Beds  and  Cross¬ 
breds  are  available.  Sexed  or 
Straight  Bun.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  today! 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 
R.  D,  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


for  high  productior 
■%  non-broo 

Dto&if 


LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

Four  to  five  weeks  old,  35c  a  piece.  COCICEBELS, 
same  age,  10c  each.  First  deliveries  by  the  middle 
of  April.  10%  deposit  will  book  your  order.  Shipments 
are  made  by  express  collect. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 

Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds 

Known  for  their  exceptional  livability  and  consistent 
production.  Breeders  1  to  6  yrs.  old.  Chicks,  sexed 
nullets  and  ckls.  250  to  300  egg  pedigreed  sired. 
Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT.  N,  Y. 

/COLONIAL  is  first 

HIGH^QUALITY^and  ^ERwfcEf.^AlHeSlm’^reedsI 

sss,  aiL&iar  issk 

Box  752.  Marion,  Ohio.  


The  McGREGOR  FARM 


s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Years  Experience  in  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Birds. 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R,  Maine,  New  York 


n  i  ni  •  l  Buy  from  a  Breeder  Farm  &  Hatchery 
D& DV  LnlCKS  at  regular  chick  price.  Barred  Bock, 
New  Hampshire  and  Bed-Bock  Cross.  Quality  guaranteed. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
p.  O.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 

Bargain  must  sell  to  make 
room.  Wonderful  stock. 

MUSCATINE,  IOWA 


White  King  Pigeons 

gebhardt  farm. 


<Ihe  FARMERS 
SHOP  BOOK 

By  Louis  M.  Roehl 


0  A  revised  guide  to 
teach  farm  boys  to 
do  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  work, 
and  to  help  farmer* 
mai  tain  up  to  date 
tools  and  equipment, 

•  This  book  contains 
illustrations  and  chap¬ 
ters  on  grinding  and 
fitting  farm  carpentry 
and  woodwork  tools. 
Painting,  repairing  and 
refinishing  furniture, 
soldering,  etc. 

#  A  4S2  page  cloth 
bound  book. 


Price  $2.48 


3c  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


West  Paterson,  N  J„ 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Feb.  6,  1942 


Jumbo  . 

.$0.40 

@  $0.35 

Large  . 

.  .38% 

@ 

.33 

Medium  . 

.  .33 

@ 

.30 

Pullet  . 

.  .31 

@ 

.30 

Pewee  . 

.  .28 

@ 

.28 

Brown  Eggs: 

Jumbo  . 

,  .37 

@ 

.341/4 

Large  . 

.  .36 

@ 

.32 

Medium  . 

.  .32% 

@ 

.31 

Pullet  . 

•28% 

@ 

.28 

Pewee  . 

.27 

@ 

.27 

Total  cases  sold, 

614. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


White  Eggs — Prices,  Feb.  5,  1942 


Fancy  Extra  .... 

$0.36 

@  $0,331/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.32% 

@ 

.313/4 

Grade  A  Extra  . . 

,  .34% 

@ 

32% 

Grade  A  Medium. 

.32  y4 

@ 

.3iy4 

Producers  Extra  . 

.36 

@ 

.31% 

Producers  Medium 

.311/4 

@ 

.30 

Pullets  . 

.301/4 

@ 

.29 

Peewees  . 

.28 

@ 

.26% 

Ducks  . 

.43 

@ 

.43 

Jumbos  . 

.431/4 

@ 

.36% 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Extra  .... 

.33% 

@ 

.321/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . 

.32 

@ 

.311/4 

Grade  A  Extra  . . . 

.32% 

@ 

.31% 

Grade  A  Medium. 

.32 

@ 

.30 

Producers  Extra  . 

.30% 

@ 

.30% 

Producers  Medium 

.31 

@ 

.29% 

Pullets  . . . 

•30% 

@ 

.28 

Peewees  . 

.26 

@ 

.25 

Total  cases  sold. 

2,425. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Feb.  6, 

1942 

Fancy  Large  .... 

.$0.37 

@  $0.32% 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.  .32% 

@ 

.30 

Extra  Large  . 

.  .343/4 

@ 

.32% 

Extra  Medium  . . . 

.  .311/4 

@ 

.293/4 

Standard  Large  . 

.  .32 y4 

@ 

.283/4 

Standard  Medium 

.  .3iy4 

@ 

.30 

Producers  Large  . 

.  .31 

@ 

•27% 

Producers  Medium 

.  .301/4 

@ 

.30 

Pullets  . 

.  .301/4 

@ 

.27% 

Pee  Wees  . 

.  .271/4 

@ 

.24  y4 

Jumbos  . 

.  .62% 

@ 

•58% 

Crax  . 

.  .321/4 

@ 

.31 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Large . 

.  .321/4 

@ 

.31 

Fancy  Medium . . . 

.  .301/4 

@ 

.29% 

Extra  Large . 

.  .31% 

@ 

.31 

Extra  Medium  . . . 

.  .293/4 

@ 

.29 

Pullets  . 

.  .28 

@ 

.27 

Pee  Wees  . 

.  .26 

@ 

.26 

Jumbos  . .  . . 

.  .56% 

@ 

•56% 

Total  cases  sold, 

624. 

Storrs  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Connecticut  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Report  to  Feb.  3, 


1942,  Five  highest  pens  in  each 
breed: 

Barred  Rocks  Eggs 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm  _ ....  1,303 

Harco  Poultry  Farm  . 1.036 

Robert  C.  Cobb  . 1,025 

Ox-Pond  Farm  . 1,009 

Fuzzydele  Farms  . 1,007 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm  . 1,156 

Imperial  Breeding  Farm  . 1,010 

Albert  C.  Lawton  . 1,006 

John  Spangenberg .  937 

Carter-Dunham  .  899 

R.  I*  Reds 

Thomas  H.  Mettler  . 1,425 

Ford’s  Riverbank  Farm . 1,366 

Robert  C.  Cobb  . 1,363 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1,341 

J.  J.  Warren . 1,331 

New  Hampshires 

George  A.  Pearce  . ...1,355 

Joachim  Farm  . 1,338 

James  H.  Harne . 1,272 

Hubbard  Farms  . 1,225 

H.  S.  &  M.  E.  Twichell . 1,175 

White  Leghorn 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  . 1,412 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 1,382 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns  . 1,368 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm . 1,324 

J.  A.  Hanson  . 1,245 


Damp  Cellar 

We  have  a  cellar  about  20x20  feet. 
It  also  has  one  small  window.  It  is 
always  damp,  and  we  would  like  to 
know  what  to  do  to  take  the  damp¬ 
ness  out.  B.  D. 

New  York 

The  trouble  with  your  cellar  is 
lack  of  ventilation,  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remedy  where  you  have 
only  one  window.  If  it  were  possi¬ 
ble  to  cut  out  part  of  the  wall  and 
put  another  window  on  the  other 
side,  that  would  make  a  great  differ¬ 
ence.  If  you  have  an  outside  cellar 
door,  leave  that  open  when  weather 
permits. 


Subscribers*  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  137 


(  Situations  Wanted 

NOTICE ! 

When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 

man  —  State  college  training,  for  retail, 
condensed  milk  or  ice  cream  plant;  will 
consider  up  to  date  farm  plant.  F.  O.  BOX 
163,  Halesite,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  MIDDLEAGED:  Cook,  serve, 

housework;  gardener,  repairs,  general 
useful.  ADVERTISER  3125,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  - 

WANTED  POSITION,  manager,  30  years 
experience.  Married.  Salary  or  share, 
What  have  you?.  ADVERTISER  3136,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  POSITION  on  large  or  small 
farm,  capable  taking  full  charge.  Single, 
honest,  competent,  good  habits,  knowledge 
all  kinds  of  machinery;  drive  horses, 
tractor.  Can  milk  by  hand  or  machine. 
State  wages  in  first  letter;  also  married  man 
with  same  qualifications  open  for  position. 
MARTIN  HENDRICKSON,  Box  207,  Rocky 
Hill,  N.  J. 

POULTRYMAN,  AMERICAN,  married,  small 
family,  thoroughly  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  wishes  position  on 
poultry,  breeding  or  commercial  farm 
where  honest  service  is  appreciated.  Will 
exchange  references.  ADVERTISER  3139, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  40,  1  child.  Graduate 

agricultural  college;  wants  steady  position. 
Experience  horses,  machinery  C.  N.,  48 

West  46th  St.,  £Tew  York  City. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  60c;  4  lb. 
can  $1  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  raspberry  blend,  delici¬ 
ous:  5  lbs.  $1.00  third  zone;  fourth  $1.10. 
JOSEPH  FEKEL  Vineland,  N.  J. 

ROASTING  PIGS  for  sale.  Fancy 'milk-fed 
suckling  pigs.  United  States  inspected. 
Fresh  killed  daily.  Weight  from  11  to  14 
pounds.  All  cooled  and  ice-packed  and 
will  reach  you  in  good  condition.  Send 
check  or  money-order  for  one  or  more  at 
five  dollars  ($5.00)  each.  WALTER  LUX. 
44  Arlington  Road,  Woburn,  Mass. 

WILD  RASPBERRY,  also  orange  blossom 
honey,  liquified;  finest  quality,  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  2,  $2.25.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys,  $2 
carton.  Postpaid  third.  HARRY  MERRILL, 
Merrick  Road,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 

GOAT  CHEESE  digests  easier.  Lb.  90c;  3 
lbs.  $2.50  prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT 
FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

OLD  FASHIONED  dried  apples.  Try  some. 

Real  treat;  2  lbs.  60c;  4  lbs.  $1.10  postpaid. 
L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton,  Ohio. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey.  Five 
pounds  (liquid)  $1.10;  2  pails  $2.  Five 
pounds  (liquid  and  comb)  chunk  $1.25. 
Five  pounds  creamed  $1.25.  Postpaid. 
FRANK  MANCHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

QUALITY  ORANGES,  tree  ripe,  $1.15  bu. 

basket,  F.  O.  B.  W.  D.  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Como,  Florida. 

—  -  —  -  -  * 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.00;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


February  21,  1942 

HONEY — Choicest  white  clover,  liquid,  60 
lbs.  $4.80;  buckwheat  $4  here.  10  clover 
postpaid  $1.60;  buckwheat  $1.40.  A.  J. 
NORMAN,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FINE  HONEY,  10  lb.  pail  within  3rd  postal 
zone  $1.75  (clover)  buckwheat  $1.50.  All 
price  lists  and  former  offers  cancelled. 
Write  for  new  prices.  RAY  C.  WILCOX, 
Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  ORANGES  $2.85  bushel;  half 
$1.65.  Grapefruit  $2.35  bushel.  Express 
prepaid  Eastern  States.  J.  KIMBER’S 
ORANGE  GROVES.  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


CLOVER,  HONEY,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  1  5-lb.  pail  85c;  2  pails  $1.60. 

CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003  Northampton 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Maple  syrup  in  one  gallon 
cans,  also  one-half  gallon  and  one  quart 
and  one  pint  glass.  L.  J.  REYNOLDS, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  best  grade.  - 1 
lb.  80c;  2  lbs.  $1.55;  5  lbs.  $3.75.  All 
quarters  85c  lb.  Delivered  third  zone. 
R.  L.  HARMAN.  Dillsburg.  Pa. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  90c;  10, 

$1.60.  Buckwheat,  5,  80c;  10,  $1.40  post¬ 
paid.  Liquid.  HARRY  T.  GABLE. 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  HONEY:  A  ton  of  more,  good 
New  York  State  clover  honey.  State  grade 
and  price.  ADVERTISER  3118.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXTRA  NICE  light  clover  honey,  postpaid 
into  third  zone:  1,  5-lb.  pail  $1;  2  pails 
$1.80  and  6  pails  $4.50.  Write  for  wholesale 
prices.  FINGER  LAKES  APIARIES,  Homer, 
New  York. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
postpaid  $1;  10  lb.  pail  $1.80.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES.  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-SPREAD,  delicious,  100%  pure 
honey,  spreads  like  butter.  Clover  or 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1.25.  Nectar 
brand  honey,  clover  5  lbs.  $1;  two  for  $1.90. 
Buckwheat  or  Fall  flowers,  5  lbs.  90  cents 
or  two  for  $1.70  all  prepaid.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage  made  on  farm.  Three 
pounds  $1.10  postpaid  third  zone.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME  long  established, 
care  aged,  bedridden;  registered  .  nurse. 
GRAND  VIEW  SANITORIUM  Clinton 
Heights,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Wards  Culti-Mower  tractor  with 
attachments.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill. 
New  York. 


WANTED — Apple  wood  in  log  form.  Mini¬ 
mum  size  13  in.  by  3  ft.;  green  only. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  Box  119.  R.  1,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Used  “Rototiller,”  5-10  H.P. 
State  condition.  J.  N.  NICK  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 14  inch  lathe  and  other  machine 
shop  tools.  ADVERTISER  3076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Lime  sower,  new  six  foot 
double  disc,  Syracuse  Walking  plow. 
EDWARD  SMODELL,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


TWIN  CYLINDER  Viking  tractor  with 
cultivator,  harrow  disc  and  extras.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — ■  Power  takeoff  to  rear  (no 
pulley)  to  fit  Irish  Fordson.  State  make 
and  price.  WM.  HAMPTON,  Pottstown.  Pa. 


WANTED — Forced  air  incubator,  electric. 

400  egg  size,  good  condition.  ARCHIE 
VAN  DEINK,  Hillbum,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER,  good  condition. 

New  wrist  watch.  Sell  reasonable. 
SIMMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  • —  Baled  timothy  hay  and  straw. 

ADVERTISER  3128,  care  Rhral  New- 
Yorker. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yobkeb  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yobkeb.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yobkeb  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . . . . . . . State 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber ; s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  139 . 


Help  Wanted 


FIRST  CLASS  milker,  single;  farmer.  $100 
month.  BOX  94,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED:  Man,  25-60,  intelligent, 
clean  living,  Christian;  farm  experience. 
Light  farm  and  other  interesting  education¬ 
al  work.  In  exchange  for  clean  modem 
home  and  keep.  Small  family,  Protestants. 
JOHN  HARL,  Gilbert,  Penna. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  couple  wanted, 
April  1st.  Man  do  general  farming;  cow, 
chickens,  garden.  Woman,  housework, 
cook,  laundry,  electric  stove,  dishwasher, 
mixer,  Bendix  washer.  Attractive  quarters 
in  owners  new  house.  State  experience, 
wages  expected.  JOHN  TALBOT,  Williams- 
town,  Mass. 


WANTED— Reliable,  middleaged  man,  help 
on  small  dairy  farm.  F.  BAUMGARTNER, 
R.  No.  2,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Jonesville  2-245. 


SINGLE  CHRISTIAN  man  as  helper  on 
commercial  poultry  farm,  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  Mention  age,  weight, 
height,  references  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3073,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable,  reliable,  middleaged 
man  for  general  work  on  small  dairy 
farm.  Excellent  home.  State  wages,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  ROBERT  NEARING, 
Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y.  ' 


HELP  WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  white, 
middleaged  preferred.  For  cooking,  house¬ 
work,  garden,  horses;  no  riding,  no  laundry. 
Modernized  farmhouse  near  Philadelphia. 
About  $80  month  depending  on  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3075,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOMEONE  —  Boy,  man  or  woman  wanted 
to  help  in  the  house  and  assist  in  the 
care  of  small  dogs  on  a  country  estate. 
ADVERTISER  3078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  or  boy  over  17,  on  fruit 
farm;  write  age,  weight,  experience  and 
wages  wanted.  HALSTEAD  &  ROY,  R.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Middleaged  man  or  woman  to 
take  care  of  small  poultry  and  vegetable 
farm  on  shares  or  salary.  1  or  2  children 
no  objection.  ADVERTISER  3080,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  dairy  farm,  milking  ma¬ 
chines  used.  No  outside  work.  $60  monthly 
with  board.  ADVERTISER  3081,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  sober,  conscientious  farmer  or 
gardener  for  general  farm  work.  Kindly 
advise  as  to  reference,  experience  and 
wages  desired.  FRANK  HAUBER,  Prince 
Bay,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  small  poultry  farm  in  Long 
Island,  middleaged  man;  $18  a  month, 
good  home.  ADVERTISER  3082,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MEN  WANTED:  Immediate  openings  in 
fascinating  work  of  Tree  Surgery  and 
the  general  care  of  fine  shade  trees.  Full 
salary  while  learning.  Write,  giving  age, 
experience  if  any,  salary  desired.  THE 
EMPIRE  STATE  TREE  EXPERT  COM¬ 
PANY,  606  South  Crouse  Ave.,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


BREEDER  FLOCK  supervisor  wanted.  Must 
be  free  to  travel  and  have  own  car. 
Send  full  particulars  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  MARRIED  man  in  40s,  small  family. 

Work  on  dairy  farm,  knowledge  cattle, 
horses,  crops.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Call  or  telephone  Warwick  160. 


POULTRYMAN,  SINGLE,  sober.  State 
wages  expected  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Clean,  pleasant  living  conditions. 
P.  O.  BOX  511,  Plainfield,  Conn. 


BOY  OR  young  man  not  eligible  for  draft, 
work  modern  dairy-poultry  farm,  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized.  Good  opportunity  for 
willing  worker.  Excellent  home  and  board 
furnished.  State  references  and  salary.  Write 
or  call  COURTNEY  GILLETTE,  Reidina 
Farm,  Newtown,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  or  single  reliable  man, 
to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Steady  job.  No 
liquor.  State  wages.  ADVEICTISER  3086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  * 


WANTED — Dirt  farmer,  to  work  dairy  farm 
in  Western  Massachusetts,  immediately. 
House,  salary,  milk  provided.  State  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3087,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single 
to  take  care  of  2,500  birds.  Sober,  perma¬ 
nent  position.  $40  monthly,  good  room, 
board.  Write  full  qualifications,  references. 
ADVERTISER  3088,  care  Rural  N^>v- Yorker. 

HONEST,  CHEERFUL,  even  -  tempered, 
healthy,  industrious,  economical  woman 
wanted  as  sole  housekeeper,  boy  15,  girl  9, 
girl  4.  North  Jersey,  30  miles  Manhattan. 
Small  farm.  Give  your  background  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3090,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  young,  single  man  to 
work  on  modem  dairy  farm.  Use  milking 
machines.  Good  wages  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3094,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  take 
charge  of  about  1,200  Leghorns.  Water  in 
all  rooms.  Permanent  job,  good  salary, 
very  good  board  and  living  quarters  for 
conscientious  willing  worker.  Must  have 
sober  habits.  Write  full  particulars  or  call 
Bound  Brook  882  any  evening.  HARRY 
ROSEN,  R.  D.  2,  Elizabeth  St.,  Bound 
Brook,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED:  Country  woman,  cook, 
entire  charge,  business  woman’s  home, 
suburban  New  York  City.  Four  adults.  Good 
home,  $5  weekly.  ADVERTISER  3096,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  farm  house  with 
modern  conveniences.  Two  adults,  one 
child,  two  hired  men.  $50.  SUNNYVALE 
FARM,  R.  D.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  SINGLE  unit  operators  and 
strippers;  must  handle  55  cows  three 
times  daily.  Wages  $90  per  month  plus  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3098,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE  on  breeding  and  com¬ 
mercial  egg  poultry  farm;  separate  mod¬ 
ern  house.  Woman  to  board  and  feed  help. 
Driver’s  license.  State  references,  wages 
expected.  M.  WEITZLER,  Southbury,  Conn. 


WANTED  MAN  for  general  gardening, 
pruning,  spraying.  Good  pay  for  skill 
and  knowledge.  AUGUST  HENNIGER, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  modern  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  farm  near  New  York  City. 
Must  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Excellent  living  conditions. 
State  experience,  salary,  references  and  full 
particulars,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3100 
care*  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted,  Catskill 
Mountains.  Work  on  shares,  boarding 
house  farm.  Man,  drivers  license,  carpenter, 
chickens,  cows,  garden.  Wife,  cook,  general. 
Reference.  Call,  write  or  security.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3101,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY — Strong,  drives,  likes  farm  life,  great 
opportunity  to  learn  mink  breeding.  Good 
home,  $30  month  and  bonus.  RAMAPO 
MINK  RANCH,  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ramsey,.  N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  white,  help 
care  for  child  2.  References.  Cheerful¬ 
ness  and  love  of  children  essential.  40  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Wages  $60  monthly. 
MRS.  HOWELL,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  EXPERIENCE  brooder  and 
culling;  $35  a  month;  good  home.  Handy 
with  tools,  L.  I.  farm  breeding.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  married  men  with  small 
families  for  large  Grade  A  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Must  be  first  class  farmers 
and  dry-hand  milkers.  Jobs  open  March  1 
and  April  1.  Living  quarters  are  two  new 
single  homes  just  completed  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  including  insulation.  Reply 
in  person  or  send  references.  A.  C. 
PETERSEN,  240  Park  Road,  West  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  farm  home,  year 
round.  Middleaged.  Cook,  housekeeper; 
gardener,  handyman,  drive  car.  Family  of 
two  adults.  Room  with  bath.  $100  for  right 
people.  References  required.  BOX  26, 
Fairview,  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania. 


COMPETENT  MARRIED  man  on  general 
farm,  must  be  good  milker  and  handle 
milking  machine.  $90  month,  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  milk.  Would  also  consider 
man  and  son.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WHITE  GIRL  for  cooking  and  general 
housework;  good  home.  Must  like 
children.  $40.  Write  MRS.  BARKER,  31 
Lenox  Road,  Summit,  N.  J. 


WANTED  COUPLE  on  modern  dairy  farm. 

Man  to  work  in  creamery  or  farm; 
woman  for  cooking  and  light  housework. 
Pleasant  home,  and  good  wages.  References 
required.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM.  Lebanon, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Reliable,  sober,  single  man  or 
boy  to  assist  with  milking  and  farm  work. 
Good  living  conditions.  State  age,  salary 
expected.  References.  R.  C.  CARLSON, 
Box  324,  Southington,  Conn. 


DOCTOR  NEEDS  general  houseworker, 
capable  of  answering  telephone.  Good 
living  conditions.  Send  picture  and  state 
education.  ADVERTISER  3117,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  herdsman  and  farmer  willing  to 
work  with  a  herd  of  30  registered  Guern¬ 
seys,  best  of  blood  lines,  capable  of  making 
outstanding  A.R.  records.  Well  equipped 
160  acre  farm.  Good  house.  State  age, 
family,  experience,  salary  expected  and  if 
available  March  16th.  MORDELE  FARM, 
Route  No.  1,  Riegelsvillfe,  Penna. 


WANTED — Experienced  man  on  dairy  farm. 

Milk  12  to  15  cows.  State  wages  wanted. 
ALFRED  GUTTENBERG,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 

ON  GUERNSEY  dairy  farm  a  field  man 
capable  of  operating  tractors  and  farm 
machinery.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
agricultural  operations.  Must  milk  occa¬ 
sionally  if  necessary.  State  wages,  ex¬ 
perience.  references  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SINGLE  general  farm  man  far  field 
work  and  to  assist  with  milking  occa¬ 
sionally.  State  wages.  ADVERTISER  3109, 
care  Rural  New-Yor-ker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  small  dairy  plant  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Pasteurizing,  bottl¬ 
ing  and  ice  cream  making.  Must  have 
ability  and  not  afraid  of  work  and  hours. 
Good  wages  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
3111,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  milk  route.  Must  have 
references  and  neces^ry  requirements 
for  this  kind  of  work.  15  miles  from  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  3112,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  barn  work.  Must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  machine 
operator.  Good  wages  and  house  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  3113,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — All  around  single  farmer,  drive 
tractor  and  truck,  able  to  handle  farm 
machinery  and  keep  all  in  repair.  No  milk¬ 
ing.  Wages  $60  per  month,  with  single  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Boaring  house  has  all 
improvements.  Two  weeks  vacation  with 
pay  after  one  year.  Farm  located  in  New 
York  State.  ADVERTISER  3114,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  country,  near 
Central  New  York.  Widowers  home, 
middleaged,  respectable.  ADVERTISER  3138, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  OR  childless  couple,  middleaged,  to 
run  small  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Must  be 
capable  of  tending  two  saddle  horses, 
handling  tractor,  poultry,  etc.  Salary  around 
$40  and  board.  Modern  living  quarters. 
Answer  only  if  desire  permanent  place, 
ADVERTISER  3123,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  for  fruit 
farm.  North  Jersey.  State  age,  family, 
references.  ADVERTISER  3133,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer-caretaker  couple,  small 
New  Jersey  mountain  farm,  April  1st. 
Thorough  experience  horses,  cows,  poultry. 
Dry-hand  milker.  Modem  farmhouse.  Re¬ 
liable.  orderly,  honest,  sober.  Highest 
references  required.  Steady  employment. 
Write  full  details  and  wages  wanted.  BOX 
V,  91  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED  MAN  by  month;  $50.  HENRY 
KUPPINGER,  R.  D.  4,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  milkers  for 
DeLaval  machines.  Barn  work  only. 
Married.  No  liquor.  High  class  men  for. 
Grade  A  dairy.  Good  wages,  modern  living 
quarters.  ALVAN  G.  LIPPINCOTT,  Swedes- 
boro,  N.  J. 


FARM  COUPLE  to  run  Long  Island  farm. 

I  own  a  small  farm  on  North  Shore 
Long  Island  used  for  my  residence,  never 
operated.  Looking  for  energetic  experienced 
farm  couple  to  take  hold  and  do  some¬ 
thing  commercially.  Have  equipment,  new 
Farmall  A  tractor  and  capital;  five  room 
and  attic  furnace-heated  furnished  cottage; 
at  main  road  comer,  school  bus;  first  in¬ 
come  to  couple  to  agreed  amount,  then 
rent  and  capital  return  to  me,  most  of 
balance  to  couple.  My  large  family  will 
take  products  at  current  prices  and  can 
dispose  of  balance  in  wide  circle  relatives 
and  friends.  Write  full  particulars,  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3132,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  vegetable  and  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  good  milker  and  understand  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Only  good  ablebodied 
man  need  apply.  $75  a  month  with  good 
home  for  the  right  man.  Give  qualifications 
in  first  letter.  Position  open  immediately. 
AUGUSTUS  D.  POLHEMUS,  Belvidere,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  MAN  under  65,  helper 
around  village  home  grounds.  Permanent. 
Moderate  wage  to  start.  Good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  EXPERIENCED,  married;  wife 
general  housework;  complete  charge 
small  estate.  Business  couple.  Permanent. 
Beautiful  home,  surroundings.  $75,  mainte¬ 
nance.  ADVERTISER  3135,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  13iy2  East  27th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


JVIARRIED  MAN,  experienced,  fruit,  work 
especially  apples.  Assist  with  poultry. 
Modem  conveniences.  References.  Good 
wages.  Permanent  job.  GEORGE  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Blossom  Farm,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  housework, 
steady  work,  good  pay.  No  children.  Apply 
MRS.  R.  ZALKIN,  Liberty,  N.  Y.  Phone 
937  Liberty. 


WANTED  —  Young  or  middleaged  married 
man,  herdsman,  Christian.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Experience  with  Guernseys,  feed¬ 
ing  and  breeding  and  general  farm  work. 
ADVERTISER  3140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  married  man,  Christian; 

n°.  _  liquor  _  or  tobacco.  Experience  in 
soliciting  milk  customers,  driving  milk 
truck  or  work  in  creamery.  ADVERTISER 
3141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  must  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  breeding,  calf  raising,  feed¬ 
ing.  milk  production  and  general  farm 
work  on  purebred  Guernsey  dairy  near 
Chester,  N.  J.  Home  supplied.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  training.  qualifications,  experience, 
salary.  Position  open  April  1st.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN  for  small  country  place 
near  big  city.  Must  be  able  to  take  care 
of  small  farm  and  be  handy  with  tools. 
Should  be  healthy  and  sober,  and  have 
good  references.  Owners  use  place  week¬ 
ends.  State  full  particulars.  SPORER,  Box 
537,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper  for  small  farm, 
close  to  town;  modem  home,  near  New 
York  City.  Send  snapshot.  One  adult.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT,  HERDSMAN,  9  years 
experience,  ambitious,  American.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3074,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Young,  sober, 
married  man,  desires  work  on  dairy  or 
poultry  farm.  Experience.  Write  EDWARD 
BROOKS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Newark,  Delaware. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Farmer,  handy, 
realty  manager,  timber,  lumber,  sales 
license,  seeks  offers.  ADVERTISER  3079, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Farmer,  31,  single, 
Protestant;  can  take  over.  Desire  to 
settle  down.  ALDEN  HINKLE,  Johnstown, 
New  York. 


GARDENER,  34,  married,  no  children;  long 
experience  in  greenhouses  and  outdoor 
work  on  private  estates.  Handy  with  simple 
repairs.  THEODORE  GUSTAFSON,  1060 
Orienta  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  handy,  dependable, 
good  habits,  drivers  license;  desires  work 
on  modern  farm  or  estate.  Long  Island  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  room,  board.  Have  some 
poultry  experience  only.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  reply.  ADVERTISER  3091, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Experienced  Ver¬ 
mont  farmer,  married,  drive  tractor, 
team;  dependable.  ROBERT  P.  MORSE, 
Pawling,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  MIDDLEAGED,  sober, 
capable,  15  years  practical  experience  all 
branches;  consider  salary  and  share  in 
profits.  Good  home  appreciated.  Full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter  please.  ADVERTISER  3092, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION:  Working  manager,  life  ex¬ 
perience,  general  farming,  orchard,  trac¬ 
tor  farm  machinery.  BOX  317,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  COUPLE  wants  farm  work, 
pasteurizing  experience,  drive  truck,  trac¬ 
tor.  State  wages,  particulars  in  first  letter. 
PETER  SOLIWODA,  Island  Route,  Lock 
Haven,  Penna. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  3 
years  farm  experience,  interested  in  dairy 
or  poultry;  wages  $60  and  upwards.  Clean, 
reliable,  sober,  references.  ADVERTISER 
3099,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-HERDSMAN,  married,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  .working  manager;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Do  all  own  building,  repairing.  Good 
mechanic.  Interested  permanent  position 
only.  Westchester  County  or  New  Jersey. 
Will  manage  estate.  Best  of  references.  BOX 
371,  Hopewell,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  Swiss. 

capable,  experience,  wishes  position  on 
modem  farm,  preferably  chicken  and  vege¬ 
tables.  ADVERTISER  3104,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN  WOULD  like  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  on  raising  vegetables  and  chick¬ 
ens.  ADVERTISER  3105,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY  17,  wants  job  on  farm;  experienced, 
reliable.  Good  home,  wages,  treatment. 
Full  details  in  first  letter.  Two  years  with 
poultry  also.  ANDREW  YARBROUGH,  care 
Paul  Merwin,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GRADUATE  with  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  mechanics; 
desires  employment  and  board  with  refined 
farm  family.  ADVERTISER  3115,  care 
Rural  -New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  early  forties,  American. 
.  Life  experience  in  all  phases  dairy  farm¬ 
ing,  disease  control  and  eradication,  breed¬ 
ing  problems;  maximum  production,  hand 
or  machine  milking.  Good  calf  raiser. 
Assume  full  responsibility.  Do  an  out¬ 
standing  job.  Small  family.  No  tobacco  or 
liquor.  Always  dependable.  ADVERTISER 
3116,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  QUILTER  wants  work. 
BOX  165,  R.  2,  Dover,  Del. 


Situations  Wanted 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Swedish  superinten¬ 
dent,  gardener,  desires  position;  married, 
age  44,  boy  16..  Prefers  New  England  or  New 
York  State.  Life  and  all  around  experience 
in  horticulture,  agriculture.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  THURE  FORTELL,  8  Hartsdale  Ave., 
Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  manager,  capable 
of  developing  or  maintaining  a  farm  of 
any  size.  Full  experience  with  cattle  and 
horses.  References.  RALPH  W.  BEARDSLEE, 
143  Temple  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  MARRIED,  desires  position  on 
small  estate,  or  caretaker;  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  all  around;  honest,  sober  and  de¬ 
pendable;  no  objection  to  a  couple  of  cows; 
can  drive;  no  family.  JESSE  MORGAN, 
Green  Lane,  Pennsylvania. 


POSITIONS  WANTED:  The  National  Farm 
School  will  have  available  April  1, 
young  men  21  years  of  age  trained  as 
dairymen,  poultrymen.  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists,  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  men  have  had 
three-year  training  course  of  practical  work 
on  1,100  acre  farm  and  technical  training 
in  various  farm  departments.  Apply  THE 
NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL,  Farm  School, 
Pennsylvania. 


MAN  34,  draft  exempt,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm;  references.  ADVERTISER 
3069,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  AMERICAN.  German  bom, 
sober,  reliable;  wishes  position  as  bar-., 
tender,  caretaker;  or  like  to  rent  a  small 
lunchroom,  diner,  or  butler-chauffeur. 
References.  Willing  to  go  anywhere.  Please 
state  wages.  R.  G.  HANKE,  care  Hermann, 
219  Clermont  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


REFINED,  MIDDLEAGED,  Protestant, 
American  man,  single,  with  highest  of 
references,  desires  position  as  caretaker, 
gardener;  in  club,  institution  or  private 
estate;  permanent  job.  No  farm  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3072,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Caretaker,  gardener, 
handyman,  etc.;  repairs,  small  country 
place.  Single,  sober,  middleaged.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information  when  writing.  B.  T.  J.,  527 
Watertown  Ave.,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Care 
Oviatt. 


MARRIED  MAN,  50,  experience  gardener 
and  handyman.  Wife  not  able  to  work. 
References.  BOX  226,  Yorktown  Heights. 
New  York. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
first  class  references,  nine  years  last 
place;  desires  permanent  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  up 
keep  of  estate.  ADVERTISER  3119,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  MAN,  beginning  of  40,  desires  po- 
sition  on  poultry  farm  to  learn  business. 
ADVERTISER  3143,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ju,  wdnia  posiuon,  lireume 
experience  growing  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers;  landscaping,  developing,  maintain¬ 
ing  country  estate.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LICENSED  NURSE  wants  institutional  or 
hospital  work.  ADVERTISER  3122,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FIVE  years  experience. 

reference ;  complete  charge  or  on  sA Jres. 
ADVERTISER  3124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wants  year  round  job  on 
dairy,  poultry  or  stock  farm.  Lifetime 
experience.  Age  34,  no  children.  Sober, 
reliable,  several  years  experience  as  herds¬ 
man.  Available  April  1st.  ADVERTISER 
3127,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  Holland  descent,  middle- 
aged,  considerable  knowledge  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  livestock,  growing  crops,  handling 
help,  keep  accounts,  records  etc.  Intelligent 
judgment  to  obtain  results.  Good  home, 
moderate  salary  anticipated.  Write  fully 
ADVERTISER  3126,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  MARRIED,  wishes  position  on 
farm  or  estate.  Practical  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming,  able  to  take  full 
charge;  dependable.  ADVERTISER  3129 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


t  ^  1  4  A  A  L  O  J  DU  j  fcfv 

years  experience  milk  production,  care 
purebred  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  all 
livestock,  general  farming,  fruit.  State 
wages,  information  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3131,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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DELCO 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

Product  of  General  Motors 


It  takes  3  hours  to  pump  1,000  gallons  of 
water  by  hand.  A  Delco  Water  System  will 
deliver  this  same  amount  to  your  faucets 
for  5c  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  eggs,  pork  and  beef  by 
enabling  you  to  have  running  water  in 
your  outbuildings. 

Delco  Pumps  are  noted  for  quiet,  trouble- 
free  service  and  economical  operation,  due 
not  only  to  the  superior  workmanship  and 
precision  you  expect  in  a  product  of  General 
Motors,  but  also  to  the  rugged  strength  and 
extra  size  of  every  part  from  the  "Capacitor 
Start”  Delco  Motor  to  extra  heavy  frame. 
A  DUCO  WATER  SYSTEM  DOES  THE  JOB  BETTER 


Ask  us  about  the  18  features,  which  among  other 
things,  do  away  with  oiling  problems,  stop  that 
annoying  pounding,  keep  oil  ^vNwA.hdtil adihhtli/,/. 
taste  out  of  dnnkmg  water  A  Pu,  Elec,rieify  T,  '/ 
and  make  actual  pumping  ^  Work  On  Your 

GePterall  the  facts  and  1  Form  RisM  Now!  t 


you’ll  buy  the  money-mak¬ 
ing  Delco  Water  System  and 
let  it  pay  for  itself  by  sav. 
ing  time.  Ask  your  Delco 
Dealer  or  send  coupon.  Buy 
on  F.H.A.  terms,  if  you  wish. 


DELCO  APPLIANCE 
DIVISION  Corporation^ 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


r 


A  1,000  WATT 
.§  DELCO-UGHT 
~§  POWER  PLANT 

3  will  furnish  the 
J.  equivalent  of  5 
3  man-hours  of 
work  for  5c  and 
rf  help  you  in- 
y,  crease  produc- 
Yf  tion  in  spite  of  j\ 
w,  help  shortage.  ^ 

V"/"l"l  "I 

l  Djelco  Appliance  Division,  General  Motors  Corp”j 


t; 

I 


I  ArrMAflGb  UlViaiUH,  VjrPIlC 

•397  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

I  Please  furnish  facts  on  Delco  Water  Systems. 

|  Check  here  (  )  for  facts  on  Delco-Light. 

I  Name  _ -  -  — 

j  Town  _  ■  ■  - 

l  State. 


-R.F.D.- 


BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Insist  on  the 

LANTZ  &h 

KF.G.  I  S.  PAT.  OFF 

FLEXIBLE  GRAPPLE  ^ 

HAY  FORK  M 

with  Exclusive 
POSITIVE-ACTION  HEAO 


For  years  America’s  finest  hay 
fork.  Imitated  but  never 
equalled.  Best  in  design,  finer  steel.  Cleans  off  rack. 
Handles  short  hay,  Baled  Hay ,  any  kind  of  hay,  faster 
and  cleaner.  Greatest  hay-holding  compression.  And 
only  the  Lantz  gives  you  the  Exclusive 
Positive-Action  Head. 

NO  TROUBLE  TRIPPING.  This  simple,  pat¬ 
ented  head  is  fool-proof.  No  sticking 
— never  lets  go  until  tripped.  Safer, 
sturdier — saves  time,  work  and  trou¬ 
ble.  Three  sizes.  Made  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  Lantz  Kutter-Kolter. 
Write  for  FREE  literature  and  name  of  dealer. 

LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  Dept  R,  Valparaiso,  Ini. 


OPERATORS 

PROSPER! 


Fords  Portable  Ham- 
mermill  Operators  now 
_  "cashing  in"  on  stead¬ 

ily  increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  custom -mixed 
feeds  on  farmers’  own  premises.  Only  Fords  equipment 
performs  all  three  optional  services:  straight-grind¬ 
ing,  mixing  with  supplements,  and  "sweet  feed"  pro¬ 
duction  by  exclusive  Molasses  Impregnator.  Positively 
no  delay  for  mixing.  25%  down,  balance  from  earn¬ 
ings.  Investigate  today. 


MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

1222  East  12th.  Street  Streator,  Illinois 


MEN 

Good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  subscription 
work  for  men  with  car. 
All  year,  good  earnings. 
Permanent  territory. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  understand  that  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  policy 
is  handled  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  is  advertised  in  their 
publication.  Are  these  good  policies? 
They  are  cheap  and  cover  so  much, 
we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  take  out  such  a 
policy.  c.  A. 

New  York 

We  do  not  recommend  any  of 
these  cheap  insurance  policies.  We 
have  had  complaints  from  a  great 
number  of  people  who  have  bought 
this  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  policy  sponsored  by  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  they 
were  keenly  disappointed  because 
they  were  unable  to  collect  under 
the  terms  ofx  the  policy  as  they 
understood  them.  We  cannot  advise 
taking  out  policies  of  this  kind. 
They  are  strictly  limited.  They  are 
marked  limited,  but  when  buyingthem 
the  purchaser  is  lead  to  believe  that 
they  will  cover  practically  any  acci¬ 
dent  he  might  suffer,  but  when  the 
accident  occurs  many  people  write 
us  that  the  insurance  company 
claims  it  fails  to  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  policy  and  no  pay¬ 
ment  will  be  made  for  the  accident. 

It  is  against  the  Insurance  Laws 
of  New  York  State  to  sell  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  in  connection  with  a 
subscription.  For  this  reason  some 
publications  organize  a  special  com¬ 
pany  to  handle  the  policy.  Our  advice 
is  to  read  the  policy  even  to  the  fine 
print  and  be  sure  you  understand 
the  conditions  yourself.  A  verbal 
statement  by  any  agent  or  represen¬ 
tative  is  of  no  value  unless  the  state¬ 
ments  are  embodied  in  the  terms  of 
the  policy.  You  are  paying  for 
protection  and  you  are  entitled  to 
know  the  extent  of  the  protection. 
Cheap  policies  are  cheap  in  every 
sense  of  the  work. 

I  became  interested  in  a  course 
as  airplane  mechanic  and  the  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Narragansett  Aviation 
School,  Hillsgrove,  R.  I.,  gave  me  an 
aptitude  test  and  I  passed  at  83  per¬ 
cent.  He  told  me  I  would  get 
plenty  experience  and  guaranteed 
me  an  A  and  E  license  at  the  end 
of  the  course.  The  cost  for  80  weeks 
was  to  be  $450.  I  went  to  the  school 
and  what  I  actually  did  was  two 
nights  I  ground  valves;  the  next 
week  dismounted  an  engine,  ground 
valves  and  put  the  engine  together 
again,  but  really  all  the  actual  work 
I  did,  and  others  also,  was  to  put 
paper  on  plane  windows  and  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  painting.  There  wasn’t 
any  more  work  to  do  and  at  the 
cost  of  $1  an  hour  it  didn’t  appeal 
to  me  any  more.  Is  there  any  chance 
of  getting  my  money  back? 

Rhode  Island  T.  J.  M. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  the 
Narragansett  Aviation  Service,  Inc., 
explain  that  the  old  Aviation  School 
is  defunct  and  was  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  army  taking  over  their 
hangar  and  all  their  operations 
stopped  at  the  airport.  There  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  bills 
and  the  records  do  not  show  any¬ 
thing  due  our  reader.  It  also  states 
they  would  refund  any  money  ad¬ 
vanced  which  had  not  been  used  up 
but  in  this  case  there  was  no  money 
left.  The  record  speaks  for  itself. 

*T.  J.  Hughes  and  wife  came  to 
my  hotel  and  said  they  had  a  con¬ 
tract  to  remodel  the  steeple  on  a 
church  but  as  they  could  not  draw 
money  ahead  until  the  job  was  com¬ 
pleted  they  asked  us  for  room  and 
board  and  would  pay  later.  We 
were  willing  to  help  them  out.  They 
stayed  seven  weeks  when  he  told 
me  he  was  going  to  collect  and 
would  come  back  and  settle  with 
me  but  he  did  not.  We  swore  out 
a  warrant  for  defrauding  an  inn¬ 
keeper  out  of  over  $300  but  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  them.  They  had 
a  Vermont  license  on  their  truck. 
They  left  all  their  clothes  in  their 
room  and  an  examination  of  it  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  been  doing 
the  same  thing  elsewhere.  Can  you 
help  us  apprehend  these  people? 

New  York  w.  J.  G. 

This  is  a  low  down  trick.  The 
license  number  did  not  help  as  it 
had  been  on  sedans  owned  by  other 
parties.  We  would  be  glad  to  locate 
these  people  but  in  any  event  keep 
the  record  at  hand  if  the  trick  is 
repeated  in  your  section. 


My  daughter  wrote  a  song  and 
sent  it  to  California  to  have  it  copy¬ 
righted.  The  cost  is  $35  and  the 
collaboration  agreement  provides 
that  my  daughter  is  to  have  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  first  $1,000  and  10  per¬ 
cent  after  that  and  then  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis.  Is  it  worth  while  for 
her  to  go  into  it?  b.  h. 

We  do  not  recommend  such  song 
contracts.  The  work  is  all  on  the  side 
of  the  party  sending  in  the  sons  and 
the  initial  price  is  high  pay  for  the 
so-called  publisher.  They  are  not 
publishers  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word  and  they  do  not  guarantee 
to  sell  songs.  They  submit  songs  to 
publishers  ^and  any  person  may  do 
the  same,  'it  is  up  to  the  publisher 
whether  he  considers  the  song 
worthwhile.  There  are  millions  of 
songs  written  every  year  but  it  is 
only  one  in  many  thousands  that 
becomes  popular  and  most  of  the 
companies  interested  in  new  songs 
have  their  own  song  writers  and  do 
not  show  much  interest  in  unknown 
writers.  Occasionally  such  a  song 
gets  across  but  it  is  rare.  In  any 
event  examine  all  contracts  care¬ 
fully  before  signing  or  paying  any 
fee. 

Can  I  get  your  help  in  collecting 
a  note  for  $20  which  was  due  in 
30  days  from  Eugene  Rutkay,  604 
Glessner  Bldg.,  Johnstown,  Pa.?  He 
does  business  as  the  Pioneer  Lumber 
Company.  I  did  a  printing  job  for 
him  and  he  wrote  asking  me  to 
cancel  the  C.O.D.  as  he  could  not 
take  the  goods  that  way  but  he  sent 
a  judgment  note  for  the  amount  but 
he  has  never  paid  the  note.  He  later 
sent  me  orders  with  the  money  and 
accepted  a  C.  O.  D.  shipment  but  he 
ignores  this  claim.  c.  d.  h. 

We  wrote  Mr.  Rutkay  many  times 
without  response  or  explanation.  We 
gave  the  account  to  an  attorney  who 
reports  that  Rutkay  is  a  broker  going 
around  the  country  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  lumber  but  not  paying  his  bills. 
He  is  said  to  owe  labor  claims  and 
has  several  bad  checks  out  against 
him.  It  was  impossible  to  collect 
the  note. 

The  Growers’  Outlet,  Manager 
Nathan  Malkin,  State  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  fined  $10  and 
costs  in  the  City  Court  for  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  quality  of 
food.  He  advertised  “Fancy”  turkeys 
which  were  of  inferior  "quality.  The 
law  provides  that  any  products  ad¬ 
vertised  under  established  grade 
names  cannot  be  sold  under  that 
name '  unless  they  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  particular  grade. 
Repeated  warnings  had  been  given 
the  Growers’  Outlet  but  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  sell  the  turkeys  as  “Fancy” 
and  they  were  not  of  that  grade. 
Malkin  was  arrested  and  fined.  This 
law  protects  graded  eggs,  potatoes 
and  apples  and  the  Connecticut 
Department  of  Agriculture  aims  to 
give  customers  protection  under  it, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  misrepresen¬ 
tation  in  fresh  food  products  and 
the  masquerading  of  low  quality 
products  under  high  sounding 
names. 

I  received  my  check  for 
my  wages  while  working  at 
the  camp.  As  I  figured  it  the 
pay  is  a  day  short  but  I  was 
so  glad  to  receive  the  check  I  will 
not  squabble  over  it.  I  know  I  have 
you  to  thank  for  it  all,  which  I  do 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Your 
paper  is  grand  and  I  shall  always 
root  for  it.  R.  m.  c. 

Three  and  one-half  months  after 
leaving  the  position  the  payment 
was  sent  and  while  we  do  not  know 
that  our  efforts  were  responsible  for 
the  settlement  we  feel  the  time  was 
too  long  to  keep  a  worker  out  of 
wages. 

Nineteen  officers  of  the  Mantle 
Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  were  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  special  grand  jury, 
which  reported  that  its  “whole  set¬ 
up  appears  to  be  a  gigantic  money¬ 
making  swindle.”  The  Club  was  a 
self-styled  national  social  and  fra¬ 
ternal  association  and  they  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  violate 
the  Pennsylvania  Securities  Act, 
fraudulent  conversion,  conspiracy  to 
cheat  and  fraud  and  failure  to  regis¬ 
ter  as  required  under  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  loans  act. 


February  21,  1942 


ARETYQUR  COWS 


for 

CALVING 

Cows  due  to  freshen 
between  now  and  sum¬ 
mer  are  apt  to  be  de¬ 
pleted  in  resistance, 
due  to  winter  feeding 
and  housing  condi¬ 
tions;  Digestion  and 
assimilation  need  to  be 
at  top  notch  in  order 
to  safely  approach  the 
strains  of  producing  a 
healthy  offspring.  The 
Iron,  Iodine  and  medicinal  Kow-Kare  ingre¬ 
dients  promote  active,  normal  functioning  of 
the  digestive  and  productive  organs,  make 
the  calving  ordeal  less  hazardous  by  aiding 
Nature.  Begin  now  to  add  Kow-Kare  to  the 
feed ;  it’s  an  inexpensive  precaution  in  success¬ 
ful  dairying.  At  drug, 
feed  and  general  stores. 

Write  for  valuable 
FREE  Cow  Book, 

‘Home  Aids  to  Cow 
Health.” 


$1.25 

and 

65< 

Sizes 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  COMPANY,  INC. 
Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


DO  YOUR  “BIT” 

.  .  .  .  For  Your  Family 


AMERICA  is  made  up  of 
families — yours,  your  friends’  and 
neighbors’.  To  protect  America 
and  save  these  families  from 
want  and  worry,  do  your  bit,  but 
don’t  overlook  your  own  family. 

A  well  planned  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  will  protect  you  and  your 
family  against  the  enemy  that  al¬ 
ways  strikes  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly.  Will  your  family  be  pro¬ 
tected? 


Write  for  information  regarding 
the  many  insurance  plans  avail¬ 
able  to  protect  your  family — espe¬ 
cially  the  “Clean-Up  and  Income 
Continuation  Plan.” 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


HOME  OFFICE— SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
Organized  in  1912  Assets  $11,003,966 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  ‘‘eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  coat  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  K.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


\ 


IS 


.  ^  Sensational  introduc-  \  / 

S  l^rl  *°ry  offetl  4  beautiful  enlarge-  ^ 
ment*  of  any  4  negatives  of  the  same  size 
(up  to  2  !4"  *  “*  J4")  you  send .  These  val- 
uabie  enlargements  arc  guaranteed  non-  ““ * 
fading»deckIedanddatedonVeIox. Neg->^^  i 
atives  returned  with  enlargcments.Send  / 
your  negatives  with  10c  in  coin,  today-  Offer  limited  to  one 
order  (10c)  per  person.  This  ad  must  accompany  order. 

MAIL-N-SAVE,  Box  310-6,  Quincy,  Mas*. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

I  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 
t  .i-rrfs  Poultry  vA/  anted 

KBAKAUB  POULTRY  COMPANY  In*. 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1888. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market.  Hew  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  In*..  300  Grwnwleh  8t„  New  YorK 


HOW-TO-DOIT  MHGAZiNE 


Practical  Ideas  for  makfno  mall  box, 
silhouettes,  attractive  fences,  house  repa «  w* 
simple  tools.  Send  5c  for.  sample,  regular  25e 

magazine,  64  pages.  Write  today. 

HOME  CRAFTSMAN,  II7-B  Worth  St.,  New  York. 

Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 

__  w  _  _  _ _  Professional 

Enlargements,  8  New  Fade  ^WeL o ’ W  fsl 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROabt,  wio. 

.  ,  ■  .  a  Developed  25o 

C  I  I  M  Your  Choice:  16  regular-size  prints 

■  I  I  III  or  8  double-size  (nearly  postcard  size) 

I-  from  your  8-eJtposure  roll  °r  negatives. 

WILLARD  STUDIOS,  Dept.  16,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  0??Z  ?veI?lgYt 
eervice.  Young  Photo  Sonriee,  43-C,  Albany,  r*.  t. 


I  _ _ I.  W„,„  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

L3rS6  utOCR  PlCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free7  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Have  you  good  patent- 
w  — .  .  _  —  — - —  -  able  ideas?  Write — 

Mr.  Metzler,  Dept.  72-D,  II  West  42nd.  St.,  New  York 


INVENTORS! 


t  e  This  fur  in  brisk  demand.  Send  for  reli- 
ImlSKldlS  able  prices.  Fifty  seven  years  in  business. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  H 1GHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Hides,  Raw  Furs,  Wool,  Sheep  Skins,  Rabbit  Skins, 
Horsehides  shipments  solicited.  Good  cash  prices, 
prompt  returns.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. j 

FOR  SALE:  One-half  acre  plot  in  Miami; 
$500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  250  acre  Orange  County  farm, 
10  room  house,  bams  fair;  state  road; 
$20,000.  Others.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm,  $2,500;  only  $500 
cash.  STUCHLIK  AGENCY  Milton,  Dela. 


FOR  SALE;  Equipped  poultry  farm,  12 
acres,  15,000  broiler  or  3,000  hen  capacity. 
Seven-room  furnished  bungalow  with  im- 
provements;  located  one  mile  from  large 
city  on  main  highway.  STUCHLIK 
AGENCY,  Milton,  Delaware. 


LAKE  GEORGE  resort,  log  restaurant,  sell 
or  exchange  for  large  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VERY  NICE  six  room  house,  splendid  out¬ 
buildings,  electricity,  and  five  acres  best 
land  in  Virginia;  $1,800.  VIRGINIA  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Carrsville,  Va. 


FOR  SALE:  General  country  store,  8  room 
house,  2  car  garage,  barn  and  boat  livery, 
on  Hudson,  Route  32  and  4;  1  mile  from 
'Saratoga  National  Park.  Reasonable.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


400  ACRE  dairy  farm,  Chenango  County. 

Large  10  room  house,  6  room  tenant 
house,  basement  barn,  milk  house,  2  car 
garage,  hen  house,  2  large  hay  barns.  Never 
failing  spring  water  in  house  and  barn.  90 
acres  tillable,  on  good  road;  $6,000  cash. 
Write  MARY  PHETTEPLACE,  Box  36, 
South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  FRUIT  and  poultry,  near  City  of 
Hudson,  on  concrete  highway.  Route  U.  S. 
9.  Two  dwellings,  6  and  9  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  large  barns,  silos,  all  new  farm 
machinery,  large  creek,  alfalfa,  grand  water 
supply,  150  acres;  $12,000,  terms.  A  money 
maker.  Just  listed.  Exclusive  sale,  easy 
terms.  Phone  or  write  for  appointment. 
Send  for  circular;  20  other  dairy  farms. 
LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK  Greendale-on- 
the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  MODERN  farms  for  sale.  Write 
E.  E.  SCHMICK,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  lease,  in  hills.  Long  Island; 

beautiful  location,  one  hour  from  New 
York.  Remodeled  barn,  suitable  for  home, 
good  soil,  fruit  trees,  farm  buildings,  some 
equipment,  water,  electricity,  bus  to  school. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  country-loving 
people.  ADVERTISER  3065,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  EDGE,  scenic  highway,  109  acres, 
tile  drain,  woods,  stream,  painted,  elec¬ 
trified  buildings,  two  dwellings,  (one 
cobblestone).  Free,  clear.  $3,500,  $1,000 

down.  Hundred  of  other  bargains.  J.  AMOS 
HOUSE  &  £jON,  specializing  farm  property, 
vicinity  Syracuse,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dairies,  poultry,  fruit,  trucking 
farms,  countr?N>hmies  and  farms  of  all 
description,  boaro  £  jiiouses;  around  Ulster, 
Orange  and  GreeiT  bounties.  Have  several 
buyers  waiting.  LEOTTA,  646  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  paying  dairy  farm,  stock, 
machinery;  full  particulars.  SHIELDS, 
Palisades  Towers,  Palisades  Park,  N.  J. 


\ 

375  ACRE  river  farm  for  sale,  all  equipped; 

tenant  house,  running  water,  electricity 
and  on  state  road.  BOX  724,  Bloomville, 
New  York. 


240  ACRE  farm  to  let  on  shares,  100  acre 
apple  orchard,  balance  all  tillable,  suit¬ 
able  for  any  crops;  for  details  write  J.  H. 
CARY,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

40  ACRES,  six  room  house,  barn,  garage, 
henhouses;  near  town.  $2,450.  A.  H. 
KNIGHT,  West  Warwick,  Rhode  Island. 

281  ACRE  village  dairy  farm,  Franklin 
County,  Massachusetts.  Handy  to  city 
markets  and  good  community  advantages. 
Two  houses,  main  dwelling  contains  9 
rooms,  bath,  steam  heat  and  electricity. 

75  ft.  bam,  2  ells,  silos,  stable  with  32  tie 
ups  and  room  for  25  head  of  young  stock, 
individual  drinking  cups.  Main  house  re¬ 
cently  repaired  and  redecorated.  $6,500. 
Terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field",  Mass. 

WILL  BUY  productive  or  abandoned  farm. 

ADVERTISER  3071  care,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  30  acres  land,  13  room  house, 
barn,  poultry  houses,  fruit,  electricity. 
Price  $4,500.  ARTHUR  HALLOCK,  Green¬ 
ville  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 150  acres  or  more.  Dairy  farm 
with  stock,  machinery,  electricity,  on  hard 
road.  Mail  description,  price.  VERNON, 
211  Mansion  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Small  empty  chicken  farm. 
VORPAHL,  2453  2nd  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TO  rent,  stocked,  equipped  dairy 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3077,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  FARM:  Dairy,  stocked,  equipped. 

Fairly  level  tillage,  plenty  water.  Owners 
only  reply  fully.  Will  operate  myself. 
Terms?  P.  O.  BOX  46,  Guilderland,  N.  If. 

FOR  SALE:  Productive,  175  acre  fruit  and 
truck  farm,  Burlington  County.  Five 
dwellings,  3  sets  of  buildings,  water  front¬ 
age.  Will  divide.  P.  H.  BURK,  Beverly, 
New  Jersey. 

EXCELLENT  DAIRY  farm,  300  acres,  two 
miles  from  Athens,  Bradford  County. 
Electricity.  Two  houses,  two  barns.  MRS. 
O.  J.  CAMPBELL,  Athens,  Pa. 

FARM  WANTED,  100  miles  Philadelphia, 
150  acres.  Will  trade  apartment  building, 
business  district.  Value  $14,000.  FRANKLIN 
HARRIS,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  A  home  with  city  conveniences 
in  Lakemont  community,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  Four  mails  a  day,  two  im¬ 
proved  roads,  superior  schooling  facilities, 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat  with  oil 
burner.  For  particulars  and  picture  write 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS  FARMER  and  stock  raiser 
will  want  this  2,300  acre  plantation,  situ¬ 
ated  in  north-central  Florida,  good  elevation 
and  very  rich  soil.  Opportunity  for  cotton, 
tobacco  and  livestock  raising  where  there 
is  long  growing  season.  This  plantation 
offers  rare  opportunity  for  an  aggressive 
farmer.  Price  only  $12  per  acre  as  a  whole 
or  will  subdivide  at  $15  per  acre.  J.  H. 
OWENS,  Madison,  Florida,  Highway  No.  90. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  10  acre  farm  near 
Atlantic  City.  $15  a  month,  all  furnished; 
all  modern  improvements.  C.  PRAUTSCH, 
First  Ave.,  Absecon,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  $6,500  cash.  Long-established 
coal  business.  $20,000-$30,000  annually. 
High  class  trade,  mostly  cash.  Fine  living 
for  ambitious  couple.  Owner  retiring  for 
winters.  P.  E.  H.,  139  Cleveland  Ave., 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

87  ACRE  farm  with  electricity;  $4,000. 
CHARLES  DAVIS,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  FARM  near  Lakewood,  15  acres, 
capacity  coops  2,000;  bungalow  with  all 
improvements,  new  buildings;  $16,500. 

GALATIAN  AGENCY,  Beachwood,  N.  J. 

TOMS  RIVER  area,  poultry  farms,  also 
farms  suitable  to  build  up  for  poultry, 
small  estates;  priced  from  $2,000  up. 
GALATIAN  AGENCY,  Beachwood,  N.  J. 

DAIRY,  GENERAL  farm,  stocked,  to  rent 
with  option.  Must  have  good  buildings; 
or  work  on  shares.  BOX  401,  Ellenville, 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  rent,  truck  gardening  farm, 
25  to  50  acres,  with  equipment;  within 
150  miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SALE:  Farm,  stream.  Northeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  $1,000.  ADVERTISER  3085,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

21  ACRE  pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow,  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine,  all 
for  $5,500.  Ideal  resort,  retreat,  camp, 
poultry  farm.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

16  ACRES,  pine  trees,  $525;  614  acres  $260. 

Seashore  highway  2%  acres  $435;  10 

acres  $675;  also  other  acreage,  easy  monthly 
terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

NEAR  UNSURPASSED  markets.  Death 
causes  sale  modern  poultry  farm.  Also 
exceptional  milk  route  farm.  GEORGE 
COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE;  175  acres,  good  crop  and  dairy 
land.  Keep  20  cows,  cellar  barn  50x80 
feet,  slate  roof,  silo,  6  acres  timber,  good 
house,  heater,  never  failing  spring,  elec¬ 
tricity;  14  mile  from  state  road.  BOX  No. 
164,  Buskirk,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  buy  or  rent,  dairy  farm  of 
15  to  20  cows;  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Prefer  partly  or  all  stocked  and 
equipped.  ADVERTISER  3106,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE;  Two  100  acre  adjoining  farms. 
PERCY  SHEPARD.  New  Albany,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE;  General  store,  gas  station,  8 
room  house  attached,  main  highway, 
corner,  nice  grounds,  two  car  garage,  all 
improvements.  Stock,  fixtures,  $9,500  cash. 
Stand  investigation.  (Aged  couple).  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3110,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RENT  OR  share  basis.  Full  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  for  900  layers,  shellers,  clean  range. 
Cottage.  DECKER,  R.  D.  1,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 


116  ACRES,  main  highway,  10  room  house, 
electricity,  dairy  barn,  poultry  houses, 
trout  stream,  eight  choice  cows,  team,  truck, 
machinery;  $5,000,  cash  $1,750.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or*  for  rent,  15  acre  farm,  two 
miles  to  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  State  road, 
10  room  house,  electricity,  other  buildings, 
nice’  soil.  FRANK  VESALY,  R.  5,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Gas  station.  Route  104,  has 
pumped  40.000  gallons  year,  just  outside 
Wolcott.  Will  sell  cheap,  take  good  trailer; 
balance  cash.  FRED  FEIOCK,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  FARM,  104  acres,  main  highway. 

Rich  valley  land.  Nice  house,  electric 
lights,  bath,  furnace.  Large  bam,  water 
buckets,  poultry  house,  other  buildings. 
Price  $4,500.  CRAINE’S  AGENCY,  Sher¬ 
burne,  N.  Y. 


BE  A  dairy  farmer,  milk  checks  talk. 

Intensive  farm  operations  start  April  1. 
$8,500;  $12,000  $15,000;  $16,000;  $20,000;  $21,- 
000.  Buy  now.  Sign  contract.  Bring  check. 
Request  descriptions.  Seen  by  appointment. 
Three  village  homes,  $2,200;  $4,000;  $5,000. 
JOHN  M.  LEWIS,  Realtor,  Copake,  N.  Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE:  Saturday  March  14,  2  P.  M. 

51  acre  model  dairy,  poultry,  potato  farm; 
complete  modern  machinery,  equipment; 
eight  room,  city  conveniences,  remodeled 
home.  Excellent  location.  Sale  of  high  grade 
selected  milking  cows,  young  horses, 
chickens,  electric  milker  separately.  In¬ 
quire  Golden  Key,  12  miles  West  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Route  22.  Farm  located  new  tar 
road,  one-half  mile  off  Route  22.  AZEMAR, 
Route  2,  Breinigsville,  Pa. 


SALE  OR  rent,  equipped  270  acre  state 
highway-bayfront  general  farm  near  town, 
100  tillable,  100  pasture,  70  timber.  Seven 
rooms,  14  buildings,  electricity.  $1,000 
down,  terms.  Excellent  proposition,  reliable 
party.  WILSON  JONES,  Lanoka,  Harbor, 
New  Jersey. 

SMALL  FARMS  wanted,  Putnam-Dutchess. 

KESSEL,  The  Country  Broker,  Peekskill, 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  rent  by  capable  farmer,  fully 
equipped  dairy  farm  with  option.  Will 
buy  entire  herd  for  cash  or  would  manage 
up  to  date  farm.  ADVERTISER  3093,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Long  Island  farm,  located 
about  80  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Sold  with  or  without  farm  equipment.  65 
acres,  40  acres  clear,  buildings  in  good 
condition,  all  improvements.  ADVERTISER 
3095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  as  a  whole  or  can  be  divided. 

Apple  orchard  of  100  acres  in  full  bear¬ 
ing;  Grimes  Golden,  Stayman  Winesap. 
Black  Twig,  York  Imperial;  other  wanted 
varieties;  100  acres  timber,  plenty  water, 
good  drainage.  On  State  Highway  522,  five 
miles  from  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  in  the 
heart  of  the  apple  growing  country.  Terms 
can  be  arranged.  Apply  H.  W.  POMEROY, 
Front  Royal,  Virginia. 

FOR  SALE:  10  acres,  3  asparagus  fields;  3 
minutes  from  state  road  and  river.  Price 
$2,500.  Cash  only.  SCHULZ  FARM,  Haddam, 
Connecticut. 

47  ACRES,  peach  and  apple  orchard  in  Hills 
of  Pennsylvania.  Eight  room  house  and 
electricity.  100  miles  from  New  York.  80 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Can  finance  part. 
Write  ENOS  STAUFFER,  Lehighton,  Pa. 

WANTED  BY  father,  four  sons,  stocked, 
equipped  farm;  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED,  about  10  acres;  will  pay 
cash.  M.  MAC  COLLUM,  121  East  31st  St., 
New  York  City. 

FOR  RENT  or  lease,  4  rooms  on  12  acre 
farm;  black  soil,  raise  any  vegetable; 
4.000  plants.  raspberries.  Barn.  well, 

electricity.  Highland,  N.  Y.  DEMENO,  120 
Bay  28th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Several  acres  with  buildings  on 
good  road,  suitable  for  Summer  boarders; 
not  over  60  miles  from  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VIRGINIA  —  1.000  acres,  all  in  growing 
timber.  $9.50  per  acre.  SCHMIDT?  & 
WILSON,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Richmond,  Va. 

FARM  WANTED,  100  acres  more  or  less, 
good  buildings,  house  not  too  big,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Present  owner  may  stay.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3103,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County. 

Photos  submitted  when  you  give  us  size 
and  price.  WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 

ADIRONDACKS — 420  acres,  woods,  camp, 
$1,900.  60  acres,  8  rooms,  $900.  20  acres. 

$200.  100  others.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 

WARD,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 

WANT  —  General-dairy  farm,  Dutchess, 

Columbia  Counties;  describe  fully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Income  producing  dairy,  chicken. 

general  farms;  within  about  125  miles. 
Buyers  waiting.  Quick  action.  BROWN- 
SHIELD,  1900  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

RETREAT,  30  acres,  brook,  woods,  mac¬ 
adam  highway,  dwelling,  barns,  electric 
available.  $3,100.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 

SOUTH  SHORE  Long  Island,  33  acre 
farm-lake-buildings,  $4,000.  82  acre  farm- 
bayfront,  $8,000.  Good  soil.  Inspect.  G.  A. 
&  W.  B.  ROBINSON,  Inc.,  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

STATE  ROAD  stocked  and  equipped  poultry 
farm  between  900  and  1.000  selected  birds, 
all  equipment,  12  acres,  6  room  dwelling, 
gas,  electricity,  running  water.  Fruit,  berries, 
nut  trees.  Price  $5,800.  Terms.  BRAY  & 
MAC  GEORGE,  Estb.  1901,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


21  ACRES,  poultry  farm,  state  road,  house, 
improvements,  furnace,  henhouse,  barn, 
hens,  cow;  $3,800:  $2,000  cash.  Cooperstown. 
ADVERTISER  3121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OVER  300  acres,  very  fertile,  100  acres 
island  nearly  level,  30  acres  pine  and 
oak,  completely  equipped,  except  cows. 
Suitable  for  beef  or  dairying.  Modern  barns, 
silos;  boating.  Price  $25,000,  $15,000  cash 
down.  FRANK  E.  DRUMM,  Niverville, 
Columbia  County,  New  York. 


WANTED— Rural-Suburban,  3  unfurnished 
rooms,  modern.  Garden.  By  quiet  middle- 
aged  woman.  Within  25  miles  New  York 
City.  Bus,  railroad.  ADVERTISER  3130, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE,  CHENANGO  and  Otsego 
County  dairy  and  poultry  farms.  Summer 
homes,  stations,  stores.  Free  list.  J.  M. 
MOORE,  Real  Estate,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED:  Good  productive  farm  in 
Eastern  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  Will 
trade  free  and  clear  32  room  Inn  with  big 
grounds.  Barn,  fruit,  shade,  furnishings  in¬ 
cluded;  on  through  state  highway.  Heavy 
traffic.  In  New  York  town  with  no  other 
hotel.  GEORGE  B.  RAY,  Livingstonville, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  fully  improved  building 
lots,  Dumont,  N.  J.  Bargain.  OSKAR 
RUSCH,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms  and  country 
homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


HOLLAND  -  AMERICAN  from  Orange 
County,  desires  to  rent  a  small  or  me¬ 
dium  sized  dairy  farm  April  1st.  ADVER-  > 
TISER  3137,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citi¬ 
zens,  New  York  State  residents;  between 
18th  and  45th  birthday  and  without 
physical  defect.  Appointments  provisional, 
subject  to  approval  of  civil  service  com¬ 
mission.  Salary  $54  per  month  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  at  the  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MILKER  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Automobile  mechanics  and  body 
and  fender  repair  men;  steady  work,  good 
wages  for  A-l  men.  ADVERTISER  2996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  and  single  men;  handle 
DeLaval  milkers;  also  grass  farming. 
Good  salary  and  percentage.  Good  living. 
ADVERTISER  3002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Exceptional  young  woman, 
appreciates  being  member  of  family. 
Present  housekeeper  now  aged  26,  been  with 
us  9  years.  Leaving,  personal  reasons.  New 
house,  every  improvement;  poultry  farm. 
Two  hours  from  New  York.  Well  behaved 
boy  aged  8.  Educated,  refined  people;  wife 
is  physician.  Real  opportunity  for  trust¬ 
worthy,  clean  young  woman  who  appre¬ 
ciates  real  home  conditions.  No  objection 
to  child.  ADVERTISER  3004,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER-MANAGER,  experienced  dairy- 
herd,  poultry,  general  farming;  capable  of 
management,  simple  records,  ordinary  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance,  planning  and  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Write,  training,  qualifications, 
experience,  salary.  Modern  house,  electricity, 
hath,  running  water;  on  main  highway  near 
school  and  churches,  in  New  Jersey.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  3010,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  farm:  dairy,  poultry,  gener¬ 
al  farm;  capable  management,  simple 
records,  clean,  thorough  and  honest.  Write 
training,  experience,  references,  salary; 
modern  house.  electricity  and  running 
water;  main  highway  New  Jersey.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3011,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HAND  experienced,  give  age;  milk 
two  cows,  good  teamster  in  woods.  $30 
monthly,  room,  board;  steady.  GREEN 
GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 


WANTED — A  single  man  for  general  farm 
work,  or  will  consider  a  boy  over  16,  with 
Or  without  high  school  privilege.  JOHN 
RODIN,  Bethlehem,  Conn. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30-40,  to  run  brooders  and 
other  poultry  work.  $65  per  month,  board, 
room.  No  shifters.  Send  photograph, 
qualifications.  OLD  ACRES  FARM,  Brook¬ 
line,  N.  H. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  family, 
(Protestant),  to  work  on  vegetable  farm 
on  Long  Island.  Steady,  good  salary  for 
right  family.  Separate  modern  house  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  3066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Tractor  operator,  familiar  with 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  Steady  year 
round  work,  $90  per  month  and  board. 
RANDOLPH  AUCLAIR,  Millwood  Farm, 
Framingham,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED:  Farmhands.  milkers, 
gardeners.  married  farmers,  couples, 
dairymen ;  private  estates,  farms.  FARMERS’ 
BUREAU  AGENCY,  235  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Two  good,  reliable  men  to  milk 
three  times  a  day.  Good  pay  to  men 
above  draft  age.  Registered  Guernsey  herd. 
Apply  ADVERTISER  3067,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  sensible,  energetic  woman 
as  assistant  with  children.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  wood  choppers,  to  work 
on  farm  too.  No  alcohol.  Give  reference, 
board  and  wages  expected.  WILLIAM 
MARKHAM,  Chestnut  Hill,  East  Hampton. 
Conn. 


WANTED  MAN  on  poultry  farm.  Steady 
work;  one  able  to  drive  car.  Interested 
person  only.  State  wages  first  letter.  Begin 
immediately.  A.  B.  GRAY,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  137. 


When  Every  Second  Counts! 


Now,  as  never  before,  you  need  the  tireless, 
twice- a-day  help  of  the  Surge  to  cut  milking 
time  in  half  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
each  cow  to  hold  right  up  to  top  production 
throughout  her  entire  lactation. 


Now,  as  never  before,  you  need  the 
time-saving  simplicity  of  the  Surge  that 
makes  it  so  easy  to  scrub  your  milker 
clean  after  every  milking  and  thus 
protect  your  milk  check. 

Now,  as  never  before,  you  need  the 
reliability,  durability. . .  and  perform¬ 
ance  that  the  Surge,  and  only  the  Surge 
can  give  you. .  .and  there  is  little  reason 


to  suppose  that  you  will  ever  again  be 
able  to  buy  a  Surge  Milker  for  so  few 
gallons  of  milk  or  so  few  pounds  of 
butter  as  you  can  buy  one  right  now. 

Doesn't  that  make  right  now  a 
splendid  time  to  tell  the  nearest 
Babson  Dealer  to  install  a  New 
Surge  Milker  in  your  barn  ? 


. 


THE 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  OF  N.  Y. 

556  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3072,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  your  big  Surge  Cat¬ 
alogue  and  Easy  Terms  Plan. 

Name . .  . . . . . . 


Save  Worn* out  Inflations  — 
GIVE  them  to  Uncle  Sam! 

Save  your  old  inflations.  Turn  them  over  to 
the  nearest  Surge  dealer,  who  will  pack  them 
up  and  ship  to  us.  We  will  see  to  it  that  this 
rubber  is  promptly  delivered  to  Uncle  Sam 
FREE,  all  transportation  charges  paid. 


Town _ 


_R.  F.  I)._ 


State 


I  milk _ 


_ cows ,  making _ 


_cans  of  milk  per  day. 


>*&***& 
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Scientific  Developments  in  Horticulture 


F  there  is  any  one  thing  new 
in  horticulture  it  is  the  entry 
of  science  into  an  old  es¬ 
tablished  art.  For  centuries 
men  have  been  busy  accumu¬ 
lating  an  abundance  of  ob¬ 
servation  on  good  and  on  bad  practices,  and 
upon  which  the  horticultural  industry  has 
been  built.  But  now  in  horticulture,  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  effort,  scientists  have 
entered — chemists,  botanists,  zoologists,  soil 
experts,  disease  and  insect  specialists,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  fruit  growers  and  professional 
horticulturists,  have  jumped  horticulture 
ahead  faster  than  one  is  aware  unless  he  stops 
a  moment  to  take  stock. 

All  of  this  is  so  much  so  that  the  better 
fruit  growers,  perhaps  without  realizing  it, 
really  have  become  applied  scientists.  Now 
with  the  national  emergency  upon  us  and 
the  call  for  victory  gardens  and  victory 
orchards,  the  wisdom  of  those  who,  in  Civil 
War  days,  passed  the  act  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  establishing  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  and  their  research  cen¬ 
ters  throughout  the  nation  is 
more  than  ever  to  be  praised. 

Science  is  being  called  upon  as 
never  before.  What  has  horti¬ 
cultural  science  contributed? 

What  services  can  it  render 
further? 

First  of  all,  a  great  share  of 
scientific  truth  has  centered 
around  what  seems  like  nothing 
more  than  the  explanation  of 
what  fruit  growers  already  know, 
but  which  really  amounts  to 
taking  conjecture  and  specula¬ 
tion  out  of  modern  practice  and 
replacing  them  with  a  firm 
foundation  from  which  future 
progress  can  be  made.  Take  as 
an  example  the  tung  oil  industry 
in  the  southern  Gulf  States,  upon 
which  manufacturers  are  calling 
for  materials  formerly  brought 
from  the  Orient.  In  five  years, 
with  the  scientific  knowledge  now 
available  on  fertilizers,  polli¬ 
nation,  soils,  fruit  bud  formation, 
fruit  development,  and  moisture 
relations,  and  with  such  tools  of 
modern  science  as  microscope, 
analytical  balance,  chemical  appa¬ 
ratus,  slide  rule,  and  calculating 
machine,  tung  oil  production  has 
been  pushed  ahead  20  years. 

Look  back  for  a  moment  at 
some  of  the  explanations  that 
science  has  given  for  various 
approved  and  well-established 
horticultural  practices  —  they 
make  interesting  reading.  Nearly 
100  years  ago,  Patrick  Barry 
warned  in  Western  New  York  of 
the  evils  of  poor  soil  drainage, 
of  water-logged  soils,  of  situ¬ 
ations  where  the  soil  became  wet 
and  foul.  Sweet  cherry  growers 
generally  have  noticed  how  well 
trees  perform  in  a  raised  fence 
row,  in  a  stone  pile,  or  along  a 
stone  wall;  and  the  practice  of 
ridging  and  mounting  for  the 
setting  of  trees  is  not  new.  Science 
not  alone  agrees  that  all  of  this 
is.  surely  so,  but  also  gives  the 
reason,  saying  that  without 
oxygen  the  roots  fail  to  function. 

In  water-logged  soils,  the  spaces 
between  soil  particles  are  filled 
largely  with  water  instead  of  air, 
and  when  the  oxygen  supply  in 
the  soil  atmosphere  drops  from 
above  20  percent  to  10  or  12  per¬ 
cent  or  even  to  3  percent  in  ex¬ 
treme  instances,  the  roots  do  not 
perform  properly.  True,  they  may 
exist  but  they  do  not  function  at 
the  optimum  capacity  that  pres¬ 
ent-day  keen  competition  in  fruit 
production  demands.  In  fact,  al- 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


though  commercial  crops  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  have  been  grown  in  water  culture, 
plants  may  wfilt  with  their  roots  thus  im¬ 
mersed  in  water  unless  oxygen  is  bubbled 
through  the  solution;  and  willow  cuttings  fail 
to  root  at  the  base  in  a  deep  jar  of  water 
unless  the  water  is  occasionally  stirred  or  air 
bubbled  through  it.  A  drain  tile,  then,  not 
only  takes  away  the  excess  water  but  also 
increases  the  oxygen  in  the  soil.  Peat  moss 
in  the  tree  hole  on  a  heavy  soil  increases  the 
air  spaces  and  oxygen  supply.  And  so  science 
re-emphasizes  the  importance  of  good  drain¬ 
age  and  the  careful  selection  of  orchard  soil. 
Science  can  pick  the  well-drained  and  pro¬ 
ductive  sites  and  save  much  trouble  in 
marginal  orchards  years  ahead  that  is  sure 
to  follow  if  orchards  are  not  carefully  planned 
in  the  war  effort. 

Again,  nitrogen  is  far  and  away  the  most 
important  single  fertilizer  in  orcharding  to¬ 
day,  the  effect  of  applications  being  to  in¬ 


Breaking  up,  land  in  early  days.  Science  has  come  a  long  way 

primitive  system  of  agriculture. 


Self-service  apple  selling,  by  way  of  solving  the  labor  problem . 


High  producing  apple  orchards  owe  much  to  scientific  methods. 


crease  the  set  of  fruit  and  to  increase  tree 
growth.  But  there  have  been  enough  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  “nitrogen  only”  rule  to  revive 
thoughts  of  “balanced”  fertilizers  or  “com¬ 
plete”  fertilizers  so  often  talked  about  by 
men  of  practical  experience.  For  example,  a 
chlorotic  condition  in  plants  is  suddenly 
recognized  as  controllable  by  spraying  with 
iron  or  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
iron — strangely  reminiscent  of  the  ancient 
recommendation  for  the  burying  of  iron  fil¬ 
ings  in  the  soil  around  the  tree.  Next  comes 
the  correction  of  a  wide-spread  and  unex¬ 
plainable  off-color  of  citrus  foliage  by  the 
application  of  fertilizers  containing  zinc.  Then 
various  malformed  leaf  symptoms  and 
rosette  conditions  in  trees  in  Arizona  and 
California  are  corrected  by  zinc  and  are 
called  “zinc  deficiency  symptoms.”  Next,  the 
need  for  boron  appears  ip  Australia  an^ 
Amefica,  and  the  peculiar  internal  corking 
of  apples,  the  corking  of  beets,  and  the 
browning  of  cauliflower  become  corrected  by 
boron  applications.  Soon  magnesium  de¬ 
ficiencies  are  noticed,  along  with 
calcium  and  manganese  deficien¬ 
cies  and  suggestions  of  a  dozen 
more.  No  longer  is  it  felt  that 
no  fertilizers”  and  “nitrogen 
only  *  are  the  last  words  in 
fertilizer  practices. 

Even  the  much  denied  axiom 
of  “potash  paints  fruit”  is  destined 
for  a  little  overhauling  in  the 
years  ahead.  Repeated  careful 
trials  with  surface  applications  of 
potash  a  few  years  back  showed 
no  benefit  to  fruit  trees,  but 
scientists  suggested  that  even 
though  the  application  was  being 
made  perhaps  the  trees  were  not 
getting  the  material,  perhaps  it 
was  being  locked  up  in  the  soil 
by  chemical  reaction  and  was  un- 
from  this  available  to  the  plant.  According¬ 
ly,  chemical  analyses  of  leaves 
were  made,  introducing  the  whole 
technique  of  modern  leaf  analysis, 
to  find  whether  or  not  potash  was 
really  getting  up  into  the  tree. 
And  so  by  digging  holes  and 
trenches  and  placing  the  fertil¬ 
izer  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
tree  roots  and  then  analyzing  the 
leaves,  the  potash  content  in  the 
ash  of  apple  leaves  from  trees 
growing  on  infertile  century - 
cultivated  soil  in  the  Champlain 
Valley  was  actually  increased 
from  3.88  percent  to  22.25  percent 
in  2  to  3  years;  and,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  many,  the  peculiar  dwarf¬ 
ing  of  the  tree,  the  short  terminal 
growth,  and  the  scorching  of  the 
leaves,  looking  much  like  spray 
burn,  were  found  to  be  corrected. 
Still  further,  the  dull,  purplish, 
poorly  colored  fruits  took  on  a 
brighter  hue.  Interestingly 
enough,  barnyard  manure,  hay 
mulch,  and  low  nitrogen  supply 
all  tended  to  decrease  the  potash 
deficiency  symptoms.  Thus  “potash 
deficiencies,”  rare  as  they  prob¬ 
ably  are  in  the  East,  but  long 
recognized  on  fruit  trees  in 
England  and  Canada,  on  peaches 
in  the  South,  and  on  prunes  in 
California,  became  a  question 
mark  along  with  the  adjunct 
“potash  paints  fruit.” 

The  general  swing  towards  sod 
and  mulch  systems  of  orcharding 
has  its  scientific  explanation,  too. 
Added  to  the  loss  of  top  soils  by 
erosion,  the  exhaustion  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  the  destruction  of 
organic  matter  and  good  physical 
condition  by  clean  cultivation, 
plus  the  availability  of  cheap 
nitrogen  fertilizers  the  new  sci¬ 
ence  finds  that  under  a  mulch 
(Continued  on  Page  15G) 
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By  Ernest  D.  Chabot 


This  is  the  season  that  gives  more  garden 
enthusiasts  the  itch  to  get  out  and  dig  than 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  the  Fall,  we 
naturally  expect  to  see  our  gardens  go  with 
the  coming  of  Winter,  but  now  that  we’ve 
had  so  much  of  it,  and  spells  of  cold,  stoimy 
weather  are  broken  up  with  warm,  sunny 
days,  we  feel  that  Spring  is  “just  around  the 
corner.”  Still,  Winter  drags  on  and  on,  and 
the  number  of  weeks  until  the  ground  will 
be  fit  for  digging  and  planting  seeds  seem 

endless. 

Fortunately,  indoor  gardening  does  offer  an 
out  to  this  garden  urge,  as  those  who  are 
Iruly  successful  at  it  have  illustrated.  There 
is  nothing  like  being  able  to  raise  a  group  of 
plants  that  are  beautiful  because  they  are 
vigorous  and  healthy.  It  braces  up  youi 
spirit  during  those  bleak,  Winter  days  when 
the  spirit  needs  bracing  up  the  most.  It  gives 
your  mind  a  few  moments  diversion  each 
day  during  these  harassing  times  when  we 
are  all  in  need  of  a  little  of  this  kind  of 
wholesome  recreation. 

Since  selection  of  the  right  material  is  im¬ 
portant,  let  foliage  plants  in  gay,  colored  pots 
form  the  biggest  part  of  your  garden.  They 
are  most  adaptable  for  indoor  culture  be¬ 
cause  they  will  thrive  under  less  exacting 
conditions  of  light,  heat  and  humidity.  Other 
plants,  particularly  the  more  tender  flower¬ 
ing  kind  that  call  for  steady  temperatures, 
high  humidity  and  an  abundance  of  sunshine 
may  struggle  through  the  Winter  season,  but 
except  for  a  few  varieties,  they  have  no 
place  in  the  window  garden  and  should  be 
discarded.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  can¬ 
not  have  something  in  bloom  in  the  window 
garden  most  of  the  time.  Flowering  plants 
you  buy  from  the  florist  that  are  well  grown 
with  buds  set  may  be  kept  in  bloom  long 
periods  of  time — even  throughout  the  Winter. 
Those  you  attempt  to  raise  into  blooming 
plants  indoors  yourself,  however,  will  have 
a  struggle  for  existence  and  will  be  a  doubt¬ 
ful  credit  to  your  window  garden,  unless  you 
have  unusually  good  growing  conditions  in 
your  home. 

Of  course,  you  can  force  bulbs  into  bloom 
quite  easily:  daffodils,  tulips,  hyacinths.  You 
can  easily  have  lots  of  them,  too,  and  they 
are  a  delightful  treat,  but  the  flower  is  al¬ 
ready  set  in  the  bulb  when  you  plant  it,  and 
its  merely  a  question  of  planting  and 
“curing”  the  bulb  before  bringing  it  into 
flower;  but,  more  about  that  later,  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  easiest  varieties  of  plants  to  grow  in¬ 
doors  are  the  coarse-leaved  foliage  plants, 
such  as  the  cast  iron  plant  (Aspidestra)  and 
the  snake  plant  (Sanseveria).  I  have  seen 
both  these  growing  in  dry,  dark  corners  in 
halls  where  you  would  swear  nothing  could 
possibly  grow.  Wandering  Jew,  which  has 
several  interesting  varieties,  is  anothei  plant 
that  is  hard  to  kill.  Its  variety  Zebrina  pen- 
dula,  which  has  a  reddish  and  silvery  colored 
striped  leaf,  is  quite  colorful  and  pleasing. 
Other  vines  that  do  well  in  subdued  light  are 
English  ivy,  German  ivy,  grape  ivy;  also, 
many  of  the  newer  miniatures  such  as  Merion 
beauty  and  Pittsburgh  which  grow  full  and 
beautiful.  All  of  these  are  particularly  rugged, 
and  do  well  because  their  requirements  are 
so  small.  Except  for  the  grape  ivy,  which  is 
subject  to  mealy  bug,  they  are  resistant  to 
insects  and  fungus. 

Two  other  vines  you  may  want  in  your 
winter  garden  are  philodendron  and  pothos. 
Both  are  attractive,  and  can  stand  the  heat. 
If  you  are  not  familiar  with  pothos,  it  is  that 
plant  you  frequently  see  in  florists’  windows 
with  a  heart-shaped  leaf  similar  to  Philoden¬ 
dron,  but  with  pure  white  markings. 

Dracaena,  which  is  also  a  pretty  foliage 
plant  because  of  its  white  markings,  will  also 
grow  in  poor  light,  as  will  many  of  your 
old-time  favorites  such  as  begonias,  dieffen- 
bachia,  fuchsias,  African  violets,  small  palms, 
ferns,  sedums — the  coarse  ones  do  well  in¬ 
doors — pandanus  and  coleus.  And,  mention¬ 


ing  coleus,  be  sure  to  include  a  variety  or 
two  in  your  collection  of  house  plants.  This 
plant  can  be  had  in  varieties  that  add  brave 
splashes  of  color  in  several  forms  either  as 
a  tall  plant,  a  bushy  one,  or  as  a  vine.  It  is 
easily  grown  and  propagated  from  slips  set 
in  water  or  sand.  Mealy  bug  is  the  only  pest 
that  really  bothers  it,  and  by  paying  it  a  little 
attention,  it  can  be  kept  under  control. 

Herbs  such  as  parsley,  mint  and  chives  al¬ 
ways  have  had  a  place  in  the  old-fashioned 
indoor  garden.  Parsley  especially  comes  in 
handy  and  makes  an  attractive  foliage  plant, 
too — particularly  the  curly  variety  that  sends 
out  leaves  around  the  side  of  the  pot.  You 
will  want  to  have  at  least  two  pots  for  flavor¬ 
ing.  Chives  may  not  thrive  too  well,  but  you 
can  keep  cutting  the  shoots  for  at  least  a 
month  or  six  weeks  during  the  Winter  and 
then  replace  the  plant  with  a  new  one.  Mint 
will  grow  like  a  weed,  and  it  is  welcome  for 
flavoring  tea  and  juleps.  Give  it  some  sun¬ 
shine,  however. 

Other  plants  that  hold  fun  for  the  Winter 
gardener  are  miniature  grapefruit,  orange, 
and  lemon  trees.  These  can  be  started  in  pots 
from  seeds  saved  from 
the  kitchen,  and  while 
you  can  be  almost 
positive  that  they  will 
never  bloom  or  bear 
fruit  in  your  home, 
the  whole  family  will 
find  it  fascinating  to 
watch  them  grow. 

Another  kitchen  plant 
you  should  also  plant 
for  a  far--  reaching 
vine  is  a  Sweet 
Potato.  They  grow  so 
fast  you  can  almost 
see  them. 


In  many  homes  there  are  small  windows  like  this 
one  that  can  he  greatly  enhanced  with  a  few 
potted  plants  on  glass  shelves.  Note  the  good- 
looking  pot  af  Alyssum  in  the  center. 


And  so  there  is 
quite  a  list  of  plants 
that  can  be  grown 
inside  practically 
without  light  and  with 
partial  light.  If  you 

do  not  have  sunshine,  Lower  sheif:  English  Ivy,  Philodendron,  Cyclamen,  Merion  Beauty  Ivy, 
it  is  wisest  to  stick  chrysanthemum,  Jerusalem  Cherry,  Chrysanthemum,  Geranium,  Straw- 
to  them  and  be  satis-  berry  Begonia.  Upper  shelf:  Pothos,  Pittsburg  Ivy,  Euonymus,  Philoden - 
fled  to  brighten  the  <*ron,  Sweet  Alyssum,  Freezias,^ Coleus,^  Rose  Geranium,  Grape  Ivy, 

place  up  occasionally 
with  a  flowering  plant 
from  the  florist.  If 
you  haVe  a  sunny 
window,  however, 
azaleas,  geraniums, 
passionflowers,  clema¬ 
tis,  browallia,  camelli¬ 
as,  and  even  gardenias 
and  orchids  .may  be 
brought  into  bloom 
under  the  right  con¬ 
ditions.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  the  difficulties 
of  orchid's,  however, 
before  giving  the 
proposition  consider¬ 
able  study  and  fore¬ 
thought.  And,  if  con¬ 
ditions  in  your  home 
are  particularly  fa¬ 
vorable,  you  might 
also  grow  many  of 
the  annuals  often 
found  in  the  Summer 

garden.  They  are  . 

about  as  much  fun  as  anything  you  could  way  to  get  the  plants  you  want  is  to  sow 
think  of.  Of  course,  the  temperature,  humidity  seeds  in  early  August.  Then,  the  plants  will 
and  light  must  be  favorable.  In  fact,  sunlight  be  just  about  the  right  size  to  be  brought 
from  a  southern  exposure  would  be  almost  indoors  for  the  Winter.  Sow  seeds  of  old- 
essential.  Of  course,  any  garden  annuals  that  fashioned  climbing  nasturtiums  calendula, 
you  grow  through  the  Winter  should  be  in  primroses,  morning  glory.  (Winter  flowering 
a  well  advanced  stage  when  Fall  comes  if  variety),  pansies  marigolds,  and  sweet  alyss- 
they  are  to  amount  to  anything  during  the  um.  A  sun  porch,  conservatory  or  sunny  bay 
Winter.  You  can  get  them  in  this  stage  by  window  would  be  a  particularly  good  place 
digging  up  plants  in  the  Summer  garden.  The  for  these  things,  but  lemembei,  all  of  these 
plants  should  be  cut  back  in  early  September  things  like  a  cool  temperature,  about  45  to 
and  potted  a  week  or  so  later.  A  still  better  50  degrees  (Continued  on  Page  153) 


The  sun  porch  is  an  ideal  spot  for  the  Indoor  Garden. 
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Gardening  Indoors  is  Fun 
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f  END  TODAY 
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FUNK  G  HYBRID  CORN 

6  years  proved  by  east¬ 
ern  farmers.  Kinds  for 
silage  and  for  husking. 


ALFALFA. 


Heal  NORTHWEST  varieties. 
Bred  to  stand  the  weath¬ 
er  and  give  top  yields  I 


Cleaned  really  clean.. 
..good  hardy  producers. 


FAITURE  CRAffEf 

j  They  make  extra  acres  pay\l 


Uniform  heads . stiff 

straw . big  yields  J 


llW  jirt  tjoti  m’42  ...IVVttc- 


cHoffman  farm  seeds 

27  BOX  17 

Landisville , {Lancaster  Co.)  Pa. 


TREES 

WRITE  TODAY 


.'J'orO 

FOREST 


For  Special  Xmas  Tree  Bulletin 


BE  WISE— PLAN  FOR  “AFTER  WAR” 
PROSPERITY  NOW  AND  LET  NATURE 
WORK  FOR  YOU.  PLANT  NOW.  REAP 
MARKET  VALUES  IN  4  to  8  years, 
almost  before  you  know  it. 


ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Per  1909 


2  yr.  Norway  Spruce,  3  to  5  in . $12.50 

2  yr.  American  Red  Pine,  3  to  4  in .  9.50 

2  yr.  Scotch  Pine,  4  to  6  in .  10.00 

2  yr.  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  2  to  4  in...  10.00 

2  yr.  Douglas  Fir,  3  to  6  in .  10.00 

4  yr.  American  Arborvitae,  5  to  14  in. . .  20.00 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  Stock  List, 
including  Ornamental  Liners.  We  grow 
8,000,000  trees  each  year. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Penna. 


’  Victory  Gardens  deserve  the  best  stock 
you  can  buy.  Insure  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  sturdy  growth  by  plant- 
,  ing  Kelly’s  “Full  of  Vigor”  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 

,  Grapes,  Berries.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears. 

•  pet  new  Kelly  Catalog  describ-  , _ 

ing  dozens  of  varieties.  Your  Iso** 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if  /o/0'*' 
our  stock  does  not  satisfy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE»> 

Kelly  fires;  Nurseries,  SS  Maple  St..  Oansvtlle.lH  Y.< 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

LINCOLN  and  SPANCROSS 

All-American  selections  for  1942  and  1941;  also  MAR- 
CROSS,  CARMELCROSS,  and  Golden  Cross  Bantam. 
Send  for  descriptive  list  of  Connecticut- grown  seed 
for  home  and  market  growers. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Shall  We  Have  a  Reunion  of  Federal  Order  Amendments 


The  R.  N.-Y.  Trippers? 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  the  hundreds  of  friends  who 
sent  kindly  greetings  to  me  at  Christ¬ 
mastime,  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
acknowledge  each  one  personally, 
but  I  hope  this  will  be  accepted  as 
a  grateful  “thank  you”  to  one  and  all. 

The  times  do  not  seem  propitious 
for  a  trip  this  year,  but  in  lieu  of  the 
trip,  a  get-together  can  be  planned. 
How  many  will  come?  Would  April 
be  a  favorable  <time?  Send  me  your 
ideas  and,  if  you  say  so,  we  will  get 
the  plan  under  way.  I  have  in  mind 
a  luncheon  rather  than  a  dinner,  as 
it  would  give  us  practically  a  full 
day.  Would  that  suit  our  friends 
better?  It  might  give  more  time  for 
visiting.  Let  me  have  your  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Wilbur  F.  Smith,  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida,  sends  a  greeting, 
which  follows,  to  the  people  he  met 
on  the  1940  trip. 

M.  G.  Keyes 

Tour  Director 


SPRING  IS  HERE! 

As  a  boy,  in  Connecticut,  I  often 
heard  it  said:  “When  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen,  the  cold  begins  to 
strengthen,”  and  then  the  more 
cheerful  “But  spring  is  just  around 
the  corner.” 

Spring  has  already  spread  her 
mantle  over  south  Florida  on  her 
triumphal  march  to  the  home  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  family,  so,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  the  stay-at-homes,  and 
those  I  knew  so  pleasantly  on  the 
last  Glacier  Park  trip,  would  like  to 
hear  how  the  transition  from  Winter 
to  Spring  takes  place  down  here. 

The  change  is  more  subtle  than  at 
home,  for  few  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
shed  their  leaves  in  the  Fall,  and 
there  is  always  a  green,  if  faded, 
look  to  the  forest.  As  the  sap  mounts 
upward,  the  swelling  buds  force  off 
the  old  leaves  and  the  bright  green¬ 
ish-yellow  ones  take  their  place,  and 
the  oaks  hang  out  their  long,  yellow 
catkins.  By  late  January,  the  sou¬ 
thern  red  maple  puts  on  a  wealth  of 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  larger  and 
more  colorful  than  those  on  our 
trees,  and  the  Red  Wing  blackbirds 
gather  in  their  tops  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  joyous  calls.  The  Grackle’s 
chorus  sounds  like  the  creaking  of  a 
rusty  barndoor  hinge. 

The  Cherokee  roses  are  in  bloom; 
beautiful  white  blossoms  amid  a  sea 
of  shining,  green  foliage.  In  the 
damp  places  in  the  pine  woods,  the 
spring  flowers  are  putting  on  a  grand 
show.  Above  the  delicately  cut  foli¬ 
age  of  the  southern  huckleberry,  the 
small,  pinkish-white  flowers  hang 
like  little  bells,  and  underneath, 
thousands  of  Sundew  plants  are 
sending  up  their  tiny  flower  stalks 
with  rosettes  of  reddish-pink.  Small, 
white  violets  and  large  purple  ones 
are  scattered  among  acres  of  pipe- 
worts,  beloved  of  the  children,  whose 
compact  flower-heads  dry  and  keep 
like  everlasting  flowers.  High  above 
them,  the  Caribbean  pines  are  show¬ 
ing  the  flowers  that  promise  a 
bumper  crop  of  cones,  and  through 
their  branches  flock  the  birds. 

The  robins,  forced  south  by  the 
cold  or  lack  of  food,  have  put  on 
their  bright  red  breast  feathers,  and 
are  calling  as  they  do  in  the  Fall  at 
home  before  going  away.  Soon  they 
will  disappear  and,  perhaps,  their 
next  stop  will  be  in  your  door-yard. 
High  up  in  the  big  pine  trees  the 
Bald  eagles  are  feeding  their  young, 
the  flickers  are  drumming,  and  the 
quail  are  calling. 

Surely,  Spring  has  turned  the  cor¬ 
ner  down  here  and  I  hope  to  return 
home  in  time  to  see  her  call  forth 
our  birds  and  flowers. 

Florida  Wilbur  F.  Smith 


Yellow  Corn  Meal  in 
Nantucket 

I  am  a  granddaughter  of  dear  old 
Nantucket  and  I  want  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  statement  in  the  windmill 
article  in  your  February  issue  about 
our  old  mill’s  meal.  I  presume  if  one 
ground  white  corn  one  would  get 
white  meal,  but  here  is  a  sample  of 
some  meal,  and  one  look  at  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  it  is  golden 
yellow. 

M.  S.,  of  Massachusetts,  may  have 
gotten  white  meal.  But  please  don’t 
intimate  that  is  all  we  grind. 

A  Nantucketer. 


The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  were 
announced  last  week.  The  10-day 
period  for  filing  exceptions  expired 
on  March  3,  so  it  is  expected  that  the 
final  set  of  amendments  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  referendum  prior  to 
April  1. 

Five  new  classes  have  been  added, 
making  fifteen  in  all.  There  are  three 
new  cream  classes  and  two  new  skim 
milk  classes. 

The  Class  1  price  is  still  hooked  to 
butter,  but  is  now  subject  to  a  skim 
milk  differential.  If  the  butter  price 
continues  under  35  cents  the  Class  1 
price  for  April  will  be  $2.85,  as 
against  the  present  $3.11.  The  Class 
2A  price  remains  the  same. 

The  17  cents  allowed  for  diversion 
has  been  eliminated  on  all  diversions 
to  cream,  storage  cream,  ice  cream 
and  cream  cheese.  Diversion  al¬ 
lowances  on  evaporated  milk  and 
Cheddar  cheese  are  continued. 

The  cooperative  payments  of  4 
cents,  2  cents  and  %  of  a  cent  are 
also  continued.  The  demands  made  by 
League  officials  to  have  their  pay¬ 
ments  increased  to  10  cents  have 
been  denied. 


George  R.  Collamer 

George  R.  Collamer,  well-known 
Hilton,  N.  Y.,  apple  grower  and  co¬ 
originator  of  the  Collamer  apple, 
died  on  February  18  while  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mr.  Collamer’s  grandfather,  Nelson 
E.  Collamer,  planted  the  first  stand 
of  apples  in  Hilton  in  1859,  and  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  operating  the 
430  acres  of  Collamer  orchards 
around  Hilton. 

He  and  his  brother,  Eugene  E. 
Collamer  of  Hilton,  originated  the 
Collamer  or  20-ounce  apple,  p.  b.  o. 


Coming  Farmer’s  Meetings 

Mar.  10 — Penna.  Raw  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer-Distributors  meeting,  Harris¬ 
burg. 

Mar.  18-19 — New  England  Milk 
Dealers  annual  convention,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Mar.  23-26 — Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Orono,  Maine. 

May  13 — Annual  meeting  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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TRAWBERRIES 
BOYSENBERRIES 

Finest  tested  varieties.  Large 
hardy  yields— big  attractive 
juicy  berries — deli¬ 
cious  flavor.  Ehsily 
cultivated  in  gar¬ 
den  or  yard.  Low 
prices.  Special  of¬ 
fers.  Learn  new 
better  way  to  grow 
—write  for 
FREE  CATALOG! 

KEITH  PLANT  NURSERY 

Box  18,  Sawyer,  Michigan 


T.  B.  WEST  &  SON 
MAPLE  BEND  NURSERY 

Perry,  Ohio  450  W.  Main  St. 

“West  Has  The  Best ” 

of  FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and 
ORNAMENTALS 

Send  for  Catalogue 

RED  CLOVER  -  ALFALFA  -  ALSIKE  -  TIMOTHY 
SWEET  CLOVER  -  OHIO  CERTIFIED  HYBRIDS 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating.  Northern  Ohio  Grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct 
from  the  Leading  Farmers’  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Freight  paid  prices  on  90 
pounds  or  more.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

BOX  254  -  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


CLOVER  $9.00:  ALFALFA  $  1 1 .85 

Blue  Tag  Edgedrop  Hybrid  Seed  Com  $2.65,  all  per 
bushel.  Also  other  bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for 
annual  catalog  and  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  P0STVILLE,  IOWA 


Wilt-Resistant!  6  colors.  Yellow,  j 
Crimson,  Blue,  While,  Pink,  a  I 

lOc-pkt.  of  each,  all  6  for  10c!  Send 
dime  today.  Maule1  s  Seed  Book  free. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  557  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers,  it 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 


UNUSUAL  FLOWERS^' 

Our  New  Illustrated  Catalog  describes  nearly  3000  rarer 
flowers,  with  directions  for  growing.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

REX.  D.  PEARCE,  Dept.  Tl,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


WANTFn  ®oy  beans>  mention  variety  (black  or  yel- 
nniULu  low)  and  number  of  bushels  available. 

STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone  100 

Breslau  English  Walnuts  I. 

Anchor  Brand  Quarts 

MARVIL  PACKAGE  COMPANY,  Laurel,  Delaware 

GLADIOLUS  PICARDY  variety;  very 

„  hardy  full  Size  bulbs 

enormous  blooms.  Healthy;  treated  against  thrips. 

_  3  Dozen  $1.00.  109  Bulbs  $2.00  Prepaid. 

TRENKLE  GARDENS,  CUBA,  NEW  YORK 

1~>  H  I  I  A  C  20,  Beautiful  Selection 
Maraldine  Dahlia  Farm,  362  Sabin  St$! '° Putnam, ^nn! 

Sweet  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stock,  Apples, Pears  etc. 

Cat.  Free.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

SEQUOIA,— “New  Potato  Marvel”,  U.S.  Dept.  Agri¬ 
culture  creation,  rugged,  blight  resisting,  heavy  yield- 
xng,  smooth,  white.  CUYLEB  RICH,  Newport;  Maine 

FRUIT-FUL  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  for  our  catalog.  Describes;  tells  how  to  grow 
all  popular  varieties.  Successors  to  W  S  TODD 

ISAACS  BROTHERS,  LINCOLN,  D  EL  A  W  A R E. 

Strawberry  Plants  5®!?,  varieties  catalog  Free. 

J  BaSl*  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 

^make  money 

-rSpPull  stumps  for  self  and 
feN?  others.  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  pullers.  Best 

way  to  clear  land.  Write  quick  for  New 

L3230iC/lih  «ERci»,-ES  MFC  CO.. 
3230  29th  Street*  Centerville*  Iowa 


Needham  Crown  Grain  Drills 

With  Finger  Fertilizer  Feed 
ALSO  CROWN  "DRILLS  AND  rIpAIRS 

Write  today  for  catalog*  and  Driops 

CROWN  MFG.  CO,,  Box  111  PHELPS,  N.  Y, 

LONG  ISLAND  SOIL  TESTING  SERVICE 

Lawn  and  Garden  Problems.  Farm  ADDraisaTs 

33  Washington  Ave.,  Amityville,  N.  Y.  Hione  257 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

New  York  City  Sales  Add  for  1  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 
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FINEST 

SEEDS 

FOR  47  YEARS 


For  better  crops,  bigger 
yields  try  GROWMORE 
Selected  and  Adapted  Seeds  — 
famous  for  QUALITY  since 
1895.  Wo  offer,  only  the  best, 
hardy.  Northern  grown  alfalfas, 
clovers,  oats,  corn,,  barley, 
pasture  mixtures,  special  grass¬ 
es,  etc. — approved,  recommended 
varieties— all  tested,  tried  and 
true  to  name.  Write  for  name 
of  nearest  GROWMORE  repre¬ 
sentative. 

GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

41  Spencer  St.t  Rochester,  N.  T. 


»ise\ _ 


The  Choice  of  Progressive  Farmers 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for,  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hnndredsof 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers-  Wo  °ffer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  Plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Prit¬ 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg.  10c;  Oz.  30c;  !4lb.  90e,  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants^jin^^New^jior^e^ 

A  _ _ _ 

EARLIEST  TOMATOES 

JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  BEATS  THEM  ALL! 

Has  big  red  fruit  ripening  as  early  as  July 
4th.  Regular  price,  15c  per  packet,  butto 
Introduce  Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  will 
send  a  trial  packet  of  this  Tomato,  also 
Cream  Lettuce,  Earliest  Radishes,  graceful 
garden  Pinks  and  Giant  Zinnias,  ;  s  s  s 
■■DCe  all  for  10c;  In  Canada;  20c; 
rKCC  Our  beautiful  colored  catalog  of 
bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hybrid 
Corn  and  Certified  Seed  Grain.  Coupon 
for  Rare  Premiums  in  each  catalog, 

J.  W.  Jung  Seed  Co.,  Sta.f  2,  Randolph, Wis. 


pace  s  sews 


“PAGE”  only  Quality  Seeds 
and  "Sue- seed"  with  Page’s  Garden 
Seeds,  Lawn  Grass,  ‘Ta-Se-Co 
Brand  Seed  Com,  Jap.  Millet  and 
other  Field  Seeds  or  Packet  Seeds. 
Write  for  free  "Garden  Guide”  or  "Com 
Manual"  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
"At  Your  Service  Since  1896".  The  Page 
Seed  Co.,  P.O.  Box  B-12,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


The  March  Routine  for 
Lawn  and  Garden 

Rake  the  lawn  thoroughly,  and 
as  soon  as  completed  apply  a  com¬ 
plete  balanced  plant  food  at  the 
rate  of  4  pounds  per  100  square 
feet.  Then  roll  the  lawn  while  the 
ground  is  reasonably  dry.  Re-seed 
thin  and  bare  spots  with  a  good 
grade  of  grass  seed,  using  3  to  5 
pounds  for  each  1,000  square  feet. 
Cover  the  seed  lightly  with  top  soil. 

If  you  have  not  started  an 
asparagus  bed,  do  so  now  just  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
The  Mary  Washington  is  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  best  variety  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rust-resisting  quality. 

Look  at  the  lilac  bushes  for  borers, 
and  if  found,  treat  immediately.  A 
sharp  wire  can  be  run  into  the 
burrow,  which  will  destroy  the 
borers.  Carbon  disulphide  can  be 
shot  into  the  burrows  with  a 
medicine  dropper  and  the  entrance 
then  plugged  up  with  putty.  Special 
preparations  put  up  in  tubes  may 
be  used,  the  tube  serving  as  an 
applicator  to  get  the  product  up  into 
the  tunnel  of  the  borer.  Peach  trees 
infected  with  borers  may  be  treated 
similarly. 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
left  some  of  the  parsnips  and  salsify 
in  the  garden  over  the  Winter,  they 
may  be  dug  now  and  will  make  a 
pleasing  addition  of  fresh  vegetables 
to  the  diet.  Horseradish  may  also 
be  dug  now  and  will  give  a  new 
zest  to  the  meal.  Start  annual  vines, 
such  as  cypress  vine,  moonflower, 
and  Ipomoea  Heavenly  Blue  indoors 
this  month.  Sow  sweet  peas  very 
early — St.  Patrick’s  Day  is  the 
traditional  day. 

This  is  the  time  to  prune  P.  G. 
and  Snowhill  Hydrangeas,  Altheas, 
and  the  late  Summer  blooming 
spiraeas,  such  as  Anthony  Waterer. 
Do  not  prune  any  of  the  early  Spring 
flowering  shrubs  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  or  you  will  have  little  or  no 
bloom. 

Plant  rose  bushes  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  work  the  soil  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  preparing  the  beds,  be 
sure  to  incorporate  a  supply  of 
available  plant  food,  complete  and 

Plant  the  following  vegetables  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  workable:  Early 
beets,  lettuce,  parsnips,  smooth  peas, 
radishes,  spinach  and  turnips.  Don’t 
forget  to  fertilize.  h.  l.  S. 


R'mv  to  grow  ...  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  Varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lakes  grape  Region.  Also  com- 
nlete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller’s  Pr|o 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  t. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 

The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 

THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  Information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 

WHITE  ROSE  SEED  &.  NURSERY  COMPANY 
358  W.  Market  Street,  -  York,  Penna. 


HONEY  LOCUST,  Nut  Trees  Chinese  Chestnut.  All 

IZTPlr  cattle.^birds^i and  ToHNW.  HERSHrG 

Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65-R.  Downingtown,  Penna. 

Blight-resistant.  Our  hardy 
Chestnut  lrees  trees,  bearing  fine  large 
nuts  at  three  and  four  years.  Send  for  Circular  to— 
CHESTNUT  NURSERY  _ MANHEIM,  PA. 

EVERGREEN  TREE  seedlings  for  Christmas  tree  and 

as 

Selected  AITKEN’S  SEEDS  Tested 

Special  Strains  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Shippers  $ 

_ Victory  Garden  Special — 17  Packets  for .  1 

Catalog  FREE  on  Request. 

AITKENS  SEEDS  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

HARDEE  PEACH 

PLANT  PATENT  NO.  120 

The  first  and  only  peach  granted  a  patent  on  the 
proven  claim  of  cold  resistance  and  hardiness.  A 
high  quality  yellow  freestone,  with  outstanding 
Bud  and  Wood  Hardiness. 

TODAY'S  OUTSTANDING  PEACH 

Write  for  Literature 

THE  FRENCH  NURSERY  COMPANY 

at  Clyde,  Ohio,  Since  1863.  Department  s 


Girl  Potato  Champion 

Germaine  Seelye,  Wolcott,  N.  Y., 
has  added  to  her  4-H  laurels  by 
receiving  the  DuPont  cup  as  4-H 
potato  champion  of  Wayne  County. 
Germaine  has  been  outstanding  in 
crop  work  this  year  and  competed 
in  the  state  and  national  judging 
contests.  The  New  York  State  team, 
of  which  she  was  a  member,  placed 
first  in  the  national  contest.  With  a 
yield  of  516  bushels  to  the  acre, 
Germaine  Seelye  successfully  de¬ 
feated  all  other  4-H  potato  members 
for  the  Wayne  County  championship. 
Harold  Schultz,  Macedon,  was  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Claire  Bassage,  Walworth, 
receiving  honorable  mention. 

P.  B.  O. 
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$J.9S 


PEACH  TREES 
—  for  — 

Planters  Grade 
3  -  3  feet  whips 
Choice  of  30  Varieties  While  They  Last. 

Write  for  your  1942  copy  of  CHAMPION  NURSERIES 

' ,Ch5"ffird *GdcSe"  11  West  Main  St.,  Perry,  Ohio 

-BLUE  SPRUCE- 

Six  strong  3  year  seedlings  25c  postpaid.  Order  early. 
Price  list  of  small  evergreens  sent  free  on  request. 

Braden  Nursery.  R.  F.  O.  2,  South  Windham,  Maine 

HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Crath’s  Carpathian — Parent  stock  hardy  forty  below. 
Good  bearers.  Excellent  nuts.  Fast  growers.  Ornamental. 
Pamphlet.  S.  Graham.  Bostwick  Road  9,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


DIBBLE’S 


Seed  Potatoes 

War  demands  more  food,  and- thousands  of  new  potato 
growers  this  year  will  make  inroads  on  already  short  seed 
supplies.  Certain  Certified  varieties  are  already  scarce, 
NORTHERN  GROWN — Remember,  different  soils  produce, 
vastly  different  yields  from  the  same  potatoes.  Get  just 
the  kind  YOUR  soil  needs.  Dibble  Seed  Potatoes— 15 
varieties— are  fully  covered  in  color  in  our  catalog.  Dibble 
Seed  is  all  GOOD  seed.  Don’t  risk  anything  else.  But 
remember,  three-fourths  of  our  supply  goes  to  "repeat 
customers — and  we're  at  War — demands  are  increasing— 
so  order  early — Act  at  Once. 

RUSSETS  •  RURAIS  -  CARMANS  -  RALEIGHS 
HEAVYWEIGHTS  -  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 
IRISH  COBBLERS  -  SPAULDING  ROSE  -  WARBA 
EARLY  0HI0S  -  CHIPPEWAS  -  KATAHDIN 
SEBAG0  -  HOUMA 

Full  Stocks  of  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass 
Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  etc • 

AT  PRICES  THAT  ARE  RIGHT ! 

Send  Postal  Card  for  Catalog 
and  Price  List, 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York 


4IARRISSKDS 

BEST*F OR  THE  NORTH t 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  for  grow¬ 
ers  whose  seasons  are  shor*-  _c  sruiaSH 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  SQUASH 

MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 

Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earlmess,  superior 

^All^of^he  hfinest^1  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  1942  catalogue.  Send  for 
Your  Free  Copy  Today  and  order  by  mail  direct  from 

°U5/yo<i^  grow  for  market,  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  23  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CATALOG  hWWAmdll 


(THAT  5  A  j 

Xdandytwu 


M ALOES 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  send  us  your 
list  of  requirements  on  APPLE,  PEACH, 
CHERRY,  PEAR  and  PLUM  TREES. 
Maloney’s  Trees  are  NORTHERN 
GROWN  and  HARDY.  You  will  find  this 
stock  the  best  and  the  PRICES  RIGHT. 
There  are  many  new  varieties  and  all 
of  the  popular  older  varieties  listed  in 
our  1942  FREE  CATALOG  which  in¬ 
cludes  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  SEEDS,  ETC. 

Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed  by  this 

58  YEAR  OLD  CONCERN. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

39  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Germaine  Seelye,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  tho  center  ol  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  4'yr., 
transplanted  3  to  6  in.  tall  — 
only  $1  postpaid.  22  only  52  post¬ 
paid!  Another  Bargain:  50  Ever¬ 
greens  $3,  postpaid:  all  4  and  5 
year  transplanted,  4"  to  12"  tall 
Ten  each  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian 
Pine.  White  Spruce.  Bed  Pine, 
Black  Hill  Spruce,  all  50  for  53 
(West  of  Mississippi  River  add 
15c.)  Free  illustrated  pricelist  of 
small  evergreen  trees. 

All  Trees  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 

Box  RN-312Fryeburg,  Maine 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  •  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 

Plant  for  Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nut» — Fun 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
List  on  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts, 
etc.  Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have 
experimented  with  nut  trees  for  over  45  years. 

Sunny  Ridge  Nursery.  Box  R,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


J*EACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  List  Ready 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &.  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
,  Fruit  Trees,  Evergreens,  Shade  Trees, 

I  etc.,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 


In  a  Largo  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties.  including  the  Outstanding 
New  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  800 
varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Oma- 
_ _  mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  Uf  Waynesboro,  Va.  _ 


Allen’s  Nursery 

Bax  1  I 


ursery  &  Seed  House 

Geneva,  Ohio 


CONDON'S  ENORMOUS 


_  S  SEPARATE , 

20c  PACKETS.  ONE  | 

.  OF  EACH  COLOR 
■J  CRIMSON— PINK—' V  — 
j  LOW— LAVENDER  AND  WHITE. 
J  Gorgeous  Blooms  5  in.  across,  2H  in. 
thick,  on  strong,  sturdy,  well- 
*branchea  plants  3  ft.  high.  ( 
CONDON’S  BIG  1342  SEED, 
r  PLANT  &  NURSERY  CATALOG  _ 

,  Send  Dime  Today  for  This  *1.00  Collec¬ 
tion  and  Catalog,  or  Postal  for  Catalog  alone, 

-  -  49 

Illinois 


Jy,  well- 

FREE 


CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rockford,  lllii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ; 
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Notes  on  Peach  Varieties 


Notes  jotted  down  during  the 
1941  season  concerning  the  behavior 
of  new  and  old  varieties  of  peaches 
might  be  of  interest  before  the 
opening  of  another  growing  season. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  matur¬ 
ing  varieties,  nothing  has  come  to 
our  attention  maturing  earlier  than 
Redhaven  (about  30  days  earlier 
than  Elberta)  that  has  sufficient 
firmness  to  satisfactorily  withstand 
shipping  and  handling.  Redhaven, 
which  carries  a  great  deal  of  J.  H. 
Hale  parentage  in  its  makeup,  with¬ 
stood  severe  shipping  tests  very 
satisfactorily  during  the  1941  season. 
Specimens  were  also  held  in  cold 
storage  for  about  six  weeks  and 
came  out  in  firm  condition — better 
than  many  varieties  that  matured 
later.  This  variety  has  a  tendency 
to  set  heavily  and  will  require  care¬ 
ful  pruning  and  thinning  to  insure 
obtaining  fruits  of  first-grade  size. 
If  these  precautions  are  taken,  Red¬ 
haven  shows  promise  of  being  an 
excellent  early-maturing  variety. 

No  new  varieties  of  known  im¬ 
portance  have  appeared  in  the  next 
season,  three  weeks  before  Elberta. 
In  Michigan,  this  season  is  occupied 
by  Rochester,  Golden  Jubilee  and 
Early  Halehaven.  Severe  cold 
weather  in  early  January  -  of  this 
year  resulted  in  serious  bud-killing 
in  certain  parts  of  the  Michigan 
peach  growing  district.  In  these 
areas,  as  in  1940  and  other  earlier 
years,  Rochester  again  proved  that 
it  is  probably  the  hardiest  freestone 
peach  now  being  grown  in  the  State 
in  commercial  quantity.  Its  faults 
of  producing  fruits  of  small  size, 
dark  color  and  excessive  fuzziness 
can  be  overlooked  to  some  extent  in 
those  areas  where  temperatures  fre¬ 
quently  reach  a  point  sufficiently  low 
to  kill  fruit  buds. 

Golden  Jubilee  is  well  liked  for 
its  attractive  appearance  and  good 
quality,  but  objections  have  been 
expressed  regarding  its  slowness  in 
coming  into  bearing,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  fruits  to  ripen  first  on 
the  suture  side,  which  hinders  its 
shipping  ability. 

Early  Halehaven,  of  this  same  sea¬ 
son,  is  a  bud  sport  of  Halehaven  and 
is  apparently  just  like  the  parent 
variety  except  for  a  week  earlier 
maturity. 

Halehaven  now  monopolizes  the 
season  about  two  weeks  earlier  than 
Elberta  in  Michigan.  Some  nurseries 
in  the  State  reported  larger  sales  of 
Halehaven  last  year  than  Elberta. 
This  variety  has  not  shown  any 
marked  weakness,  although  some 
growers  have  objected  to  its  very 
heavy  setting,  which  has  often  re¬ 
quired  lots  of  thinning  to  insure 
fruits  of  first-grade  size.  Growers 
are  learning  to  prune  bearing  trees 
of  this  variety  somewhat  harder, 
provided  there  has  been  no  exces¬ 
sive  bud-killing  during  the  Winter, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
thinning  required.  If  properly  thin¬ 
ned,  fruits  of  this  variety  will  at¬ 
tain  good  size. 

The  season  about  a  week  before 
Elberta  is  apparently  still  un¬ 
supplied  with  a  variety  that  can  be 
fully  recommended.  At  South  Haven, 
fruits  of  Redelberta  are  very  small, 
and  fruits  of  Summercrest  lack 
color.  Kalhaven,  introduced  by  the 
South  Haven  Experiment  Station  in 
1936,  has  been  a  question  mark  since 
its  introduction.  At  present  it  can¬ 
not  be  fully  recommended.  Neither 
can  it  be  wholly  condemned.  A  defi¬ 
nite  answer  one  way  or  the  other 
will  probably  have  to  wait  one  or 
two  more  years  of  observation. 

In  spite  of  lack  of  bud  hardiness 
and  none  too  good  quality,  Elberta 
still  reigns  as  the  most  widely 
planted  peach  variety  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  as  predominately  planted 
as  in  former  years,  however,  and  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  this  is  a  good 
thing.  The  planting  of  any  one  va¬ 
riety  of  peach,  no  matter  how  good 
it  might  be,  as  heavily  as  Elberta 
has  been  planted  in  the  past,  can¬ 
not  help  but  lead  to  disorderly 
marketing,  to  say  nothing  of  har¬ 
vesting  problems  that  result  in  many 
a  headache  for  the  grower.  It  is 
just  impossible  to  moye  85  percent 
of  the  peach  crop  of  certain  areas 
to  the  market,  as  has  been  and  is 
still  being  done  in  some  places, 
within  a  few  days,  without  en¬ 
countering  these  troubles.  The  intro¬ 
duction  and  planting  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  in  recent  years  that  ripen  at 


various  tfenes  and  that  are  firm 
enough  to  withstand  shipping  a^d 
handling,  will  do  much  to  even  out 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the 
peach  crop  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

Very  few  new  varieties  maturing 
during  the  Elberta  season  have  been 
introduced  in  recent  years.  Of  these, 


Fertile  Hale  is  worthy  of  trial.  This 
variety  is  intermediate  in  appear¬ 
ance  between  J.  H.  Hale  and  Elberta. 
The  tree  is  vigourous  and  some¬ 
what  hardier  in  bud  than  Elberta. 
The  picking  season  begins  about 
two  or  three  days  later  than  Elberta 
so  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  over¬ 
laps. 

With  the  better  control  of  the 
Oriental  fruit  moth  by  parasites  has 
come  a  renewed  interest  in  peach 


Redhaven — an  Early  Yellow  Freestone  peach. 


March  7,  1942 

varieties  maturing  after  Elberta. 
Varieties  of  this  season  worthy  of 
trial  are  very  scarce.  Wilma,  ma¬ 
turing  a  week  after  Elberta,  has 
proved  to  be  too  susceptible  to 
winter  injury  except  in  the  best  lo¬ 
cations.  Shipper’s  Late  Red  (Big 
Red)  has  been  attracting  some  at¬ 
tention  but  at  least  four  strains  of 
this  variety  have  been  reported 
which  makes  the  problem  of  getting 
the  true  strain  rather  serious.  The 
fruits  of  Salberta  have  been  some¬ 
what  small  and  lacking  in  red  color. 
Rio  Oso  Gem  produces  very  large, 
attractive  fruits  that  sell  well. 
Nothing  is  known  in  Michigan  yet 
regarding  its  ability  to  withstand 
cold  winter  weather.  If  it  proves  to 
be  hardy  it  may  have  a  place  on  the 
recommended  variety  list  for  north¬ 
ern  states. 

Many  new  varieties,  not  referred 
to  in  this  article,  are  not  mentioned 
because  insufficient  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  is  available  at  present 
to  form  a  reasonably  accurate  opin¬ 
ion  of  their  value  to  the  peach  in¬ 
dustry.  Stanley  Johnston 

Michigan 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  many  different  analyses,  so 
that  there  is  a  V-C  F ertilizer  for  every 
crop  on  every  soil  on  every  farm.  Ask 
Your  V-C  Agent! 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  contain  the 

best  sources  of  plant  food,  carefully 
selected  and  balanced  to  become 
available  according  to  the  feeding 
schedule  of  the  particular  crop. 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  the  easy- 
drilling  kind.  They  stay  in  one  of  the 
many  V-C  factories  and  cure  until 
they  have  that  smooth,  free-flowing 
quality  for  which  they  are  famous. 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  backed  by 
more  than  35  MILLION  tons  of  ex¬ 
perience.  For  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  manufactured  fertilizers 
for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 


TH I S  YEAR,  your  crops  will  be  "Food  for  Freedom”  or  vital 
defense  material.  You  will  want— and  our  country  needs— the 
extra  yields  and  extra  quality  your  V-C  Agent  can  help  you 
get  by  supplying  you  with  V-C  Fertilizers  especially  designed 
and  carefully  prepared  for  your  crops  on  your  soil. 

The  Defense  Program  has  not  reduced  the  quality  of  V-C 
Fertilizers.  They  are  the  finest  fertilizers  that  scientific  research, 
practical  farm  experience  and  modern  manufacturing  methods 
can  produce.  And,  the  quality  materials  in  your  V-C  Fertilizers 
are  mixed  to  meet  the  full  measure  of  your  particular  plant- 
food  needs.  The  accumulated  skill  of  many  years  of  making 
better  fertilizers  is  put  to  work  for  one  purpose— to  help  your 
farm  pay  you  more. 

Your  V-C  Agent’s  service  to  you  is  based  upon  complete, 
reliable,  first-hand  knowledge  of  soils  and  crops  in  your  section. 
Ask  him  about  the  special  V-C  Fertilizers  he  recommends  for 
your  farm.  He  can  help  you  make  every  crop  a  Victory  Crop. 
See  him  today! 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N«  J.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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B/C  PROFITS 

Wk  Ptorn  SMALL  FRUITS 


iS?_ _ 

l  rr^DIPC  Registered  Rasp 
\  ■  J  berries  are  finest 

plants  available  anywhere.  Better 
'  yields  of  quality  berries  —  greater  profits 
and  satisfaction.  Sensational  new  Mor¬ 
rison  Blackcap  Raspberry,  Boysen- 
berries,  large  cultivated  Blueberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Seedless 
Concord  Grape,  New  Hardy  Apricot, 
Dwarf  Fruit  and  Hardy  Nut  Trees. 
Catalog  and  Cultural  Guide  FREE. 

W.  N.  SCARFF’S  SONS,  Box  307  New  Carlisle,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


A  Complete  line  of  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear,  Cherry,  and  other  Fruit  and 
Nut  trees;  Blueberry,  Boysenberry, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Grape  and 
Asparagus  Plants;  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Shade  trees  and  Evergreens.  Selling 
direct  with  75  years  production  ex- 
.  perienc©,  w©  Guarante©  Satisfac- 
— -otpJ  tion.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 
Bo^RBulRidBeNurseries,  Box  R32,  Pr.ncess  Anne,  Md. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

DA'V  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

,IT  rm  I  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True  to 
Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-32,  Allen,  Md. 


^^.STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
l  Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It  s 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

^Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Amazing  New  Strawberry— Majestic.  Patented  October 
24.  1930.  Seven  years  tests  prove  extraordinary  yield, 
size,  flavor  and  shipping  qualities.  Free  from  all 
diseases.  Plants  inspected.  Write  for  circuUr  &  Prices 

E.  L.  RUSSELL,  JONESVILLE,  VIRGINIA 

mrCU  r\I  Tf*  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
rKLorl  JLMJvi  please  write  for  Price  List. 

ROBERT  TURNBULL.  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  Leading  .Varieties,  Stocky 

Catalog  free.  W.  E. 


Plants.  Prices  reasonable. 

BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


P  erry  Plants  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Grape  Plants. 
Catalog.  L.  J.  FARMER,  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

•  BOYSENBERRIES  RASPBERRIES  • 

Marcy,  Taylor.  Husky  bearing  plants  and  tips. 

RAVENHILL  NURSERY,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J. 


OLMES*  Gatufen  %ovA 

Vegetables  a  r  e  (J  |E  Efe  IP  BP 


Vital  for  Vic-  _ 

tory!  Flowers  help 
Morale  I  You  can  Get  In  6tepl 
This  65  page  book  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  cultural  hints  is  just 

what  you  need.  Send  today! 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY 
DEPT.  C  -  CANTON,  OHIO 


20th  ANNIVERSARY  OFFER 

ASSORTED  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 
X  35  centgi  Postpaid.  1942  price  List  Free. 

GLADHAVEN  GARDENS  •  FRANKLIN,  N.  H. 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Thirty-two  page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

Dahlias  10  Named  All  Different  $1.00 

100  glads  mixed  $1.00;  15  mixed  Chrysanthemums 
$1.00.  Postpaid.  List  of  many  varieties. 

DELSEA  DAHLIA  FARM.  WESTVILLE.  N.  J. 

—FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG — 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa. 

•  SENSATION  SEED  OATS* 

Barley-Hybrid  Seed  Corn-Clover  and  grass  seed  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 

Certified  Cornellian  Oats 


PAUL  It.  SMITH 


ULYSSES,  PENN  A. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

DkUa&O  nn  New  York  City  residents 
rilvG^iXiwv  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Comments  on  Fruit 
Growing 

Having  been  an  officer  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  past  five  years,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
many  men  identified  with  the  fruit 
industry,  college  professors,  public 
officials,  extension  workers  and  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  from  this  and 
other  states.  These  fruit  growers 
differ  widely  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  vocation.  Some  are  fruit 
growers  because  at  one  time  it 
looked  to  them  like  an  easy  way 
of  making  a  comfortable  living. 
With  plenty  of  good  help,  a  steady 
demand  at  good  prices  for  the  fruit, 
it  was  a  fine  business.  It  continued 
so  until  the  competition  from  other 
apple  sections  where  help  and  land 
were  cheaper,  and  competition  from 
citrus  fruit  which  was  grown  in 
large  volume,  cut  the  margin  be¬ 
tween  cost  and  selling  price  and 
made  fruit  growing  less  attractive, 
and  these  men  have  either  dropped 
out  or  would  like  to  drop  out  if 
they  could  unload.  I  found  other 
growers  who  had  a  genuine  love 
for  their  vocation.  They  were  more 
interested  in  growing  a  crop  of  good 
fruit 'than  they  were  in  the  money 
they  were  to  receive  for  it.  Each 
Spring  brought  a  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  problem  for  them  to  solve.  They 
may  have  grown  many  crops  before 
but  no  two  crops  are  grown  under 
the  same  conditions.  Weather,  in¬ 
sects,  the  human  equation  never 
perform  two  years  alike. 

During  the  30  odd  years  that  I 
have  been  a  fruit  grower,  I  have 
seen  the  grower  confronted  with 
many  perplexing  problems.  We  have 
had  a  shortage  of  cars,  when  the 
peaches  were  brought  to  the  har¬ 
vest  and  then  we  watched  them  drop 
from  the  trees  because  there  were 
no  cars  in  which  to  ship  them.  We 
have  had  basket  shortages  and  the 
perennial  shortage  of  picking  help 
which  this  year  will  be  more  acute 
than  ever  before.  The  fruit  grower, 
together  with  all  other  farmers,  is 
urged  to  grow  more  food.  More  food 
means  more  help  and  where  is  the 
farmer  to  get  it?  In  my  immediate 
neighborhood  our  share  of  boys  has 
gone  into  the  Army.  There  are  50 
families  in  my  area  where  a  new 
Government  plant  is  to  be  located, 
who  have  had  to  give  up  their 
homes  and  move  out,  and  not  one 
of  them  is'  going  to  re-engage  in 
farm  work.  I  know  of  one 
young  farmer,  who  is  working  in 
one  of  the  defense  plants,  who  re¬ 
ceived  for  one  week’s  work  $97. 
When  a  farmer  is  confronted  with 
conditions  such  as  these,  how  can 
he  grow  more  food? 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  various 
organizations  to  try  and  meet  this 
threatened  labor  shortage.  School 
children  of  high  school  age,  women 
who  may  have  some  spare  time, 
shift  workers,  all  are  being  consid¬ 
ered.  With  the  rationing  of  gasoline 
and  the  shortage  of  rubber,  many 
people  will  not  be  able  to  take  their 
customary  Summer  vacation  trip. 
Instead  of  camping  in  a  Canadian 
woods  and  working  themselves 
thin  playing  tennis,  swimming  and 
hiking,  let  them  camp  out  in  a 
New  York  State  apple  orchard  and 
get  fat  on  farm  food  and  picking 
fi’uit  and  at  the  same  time  get  paid 
for  doing  it! 

The  per  capita  consumption  of 
apples  for  the  past  30  years  has 
shown  a  steady  decline.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees  has  followed  this 
curve,  showing  that  as  the  demand 
for  apples  has  fallen  off,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  has  dropped,  but  not 
to  the  same  degree.  With  better 
growers,  better  orchards,  and  better 
methods  of  production  there  are 
more  apples  now  grown  per  acre 
than  formerly.  With  the  present 
rapid  shift  to  industrial  work,  more 
orchards  will  go  out  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  men  who  are  left  will 
be  those  who  like  their  employment 
as  fruit  growers  and  because  of  this 
liking  will  be  more  capable.  With 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  fruit 
offered  for  sale,  due  to  the  fewer 
trees  and  fewer  growers,  prices 
should  be  more  attractive  from  the 
growers’  angle. 

My  conclusion  would  be  that  if 
a  New  York  State  fruit  grower 
likes  his  job  and  is  well  located  as 
to  soil  and  market,  let  him  stick 
to  it.  Living  people  must  eat  and 
the  American  people  will  continue 
to  live.  Percy  R.  Morgan 

New  York 
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is  ready 

Send  for  it  NOW 

“FARM  SEEDS 

and 

FARM  SEEDS 
ONLY 
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A  Postal  Card  or  Letter  Will  Bring 
Your  Copy. 

ADDRESS  BOX  B 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER. 
Honeoye  Falls  »N.Y 


NOW  READY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field  1 

Beady  to  set  in  your  fields 
about  April  15th.  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charles¬ 
ton,  Mammoth  Red  Bock, 
1 000-$  1.25.  Yellows  Resistant 
Marion  Market  I000-$l.75. 
Booking  orders  for  Tomato 
*  Plants  grown  from  Certified 
and  treated  seed.  Ask  'for 
’  -  our  Catalogue  of  Virginia 
Field  Grown  Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you 
order  when  you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Vo. 
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\;VA  RIETIES  TESTED 
FOR  THIS  CLIMATE 

Actual  growing  tests,  conduct¬ 
ed  continuously  at  Milford, 
Connecticut,  plus  39  years  ex¬ 
perience,  guide  Woodruff  in 
selecting  the  seed  best  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soils  of 
this  region. 

This  new,  56-page,  illustrated 
Catalog  describes  the  latest,  as 
well  as  the  old  favorite,  Wood¬ 
ruff  offerings.  For  dependable, 
climate-tested  seed,  order  from 
Woodruff.  The  demand  for  seed 
is  abnormal.  Better  write  for 
■-  catalog  today. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  Inc. 


MILFORD 
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TOWNSEND'S  I 


Send  today  for  this_VaIuable 
Fruit 
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Page  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  all  the  new 
and  better  paying:  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  New  Boysenberry, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Blueberry  Plants.  It’s  a 
complete  culture  gruide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters*  Written  by  a  lifelong  fruit 
grower.  It's  FREE1 

LW.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


MAIL  IMMEDIATELY! 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS,  INC.  Dept.  Y5,  Millord,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  your  1942  catalog,  fully 
illustrating  your  comprehensive,  but  care¬ 
fully  selected,  varieties  of  vegetable  seed. 


Name 


Address.. 
State . 


*;  seeds 


BERRY  BASKETS 

PEACH  BASKETS,  Etc. 

Write  for  quotations  and  samples 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE 

"Factory  Shipment  at  Factory  Prices” 

97  Warren  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1942  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  "vegetable  plants. \ 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


(D/lSJUlS 

1942 

GARDEN 

BOOK 

free 


A  Complete  Guide  to  the 
successful  Flower  and 
Vegetable'  Garden — offer¬ 
ing  the  BEST  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  All 
the  Latest  Novelties.  At¬ 
tractive  Prices.  Many 
special  offers.  Sent  Free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Inc. 

362  Dreer  Bldg.,  Phila. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as.  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6 — 2  Yr.  plus  3 — 3  Yr.  for  $4. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes-Smooth  Rurals;  Russet  Rurats; 
Katahdin.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa:  Sebago. 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &.  SONS,  FILLMORE,  N.Y. 


Write  for  free  “Garden  Guide" 
‘Com  Manual”  and  name 
nearest  dealer.  “Page"  only  Quality 
Seeds  and  “Suc-seed"  with  Page’s  Gar¬ 
den  Seeds,  Lawn  Grass.  “Pa-Se-Co" 
Brand  Seed  Corn,  Jap.  Millet  and  other 
Field  Seeds  or  Packet  Seeds.  “At  Your 
Service  Since  1S96”.  The  Page  Seed  Co., 
P.  0.  Box  B  - 12,  Greene.  New  York 

PLANT  A  VICTORY  GARDEN 

Vegetables  will  be  high  priced  and  perhaps 
not  too  plentiful  on  the  market.  Mail  a 
postal  today  for  our  illustrated,  descriptive 
vegetable,  field,  and  flower  seed  catalog. 

Save  nearly  50%  on  Cornell  “Better  Liv¬ 
ing"  Garden  Seed  Collection. 

—  ROBSON  SEED  FARMS, 

Box  52.  Hall,  N.  Y. 


To  acquaint  you  with  my  Outstand¬ 
ing  Bargain  Offers  inPlant3 — Bulbs 
—  Seeds — Shrubs  and  Nursery  Items  I  will 
send  yon  3  Giant  Flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums  for  lOc  with  copy  of  my 
rnrr  Big  Illustrated  1942  Catalog— 

IflCC  featuring  more  than  150  New  and  _ 

Rare  House  Plants  —  and  thousands  of  garden 
items  at  Bargain  Prices.  Send  10c  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  packing  ’Mums,  or  Postal  for  Catalog  Alone. 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE  — GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
CHARLOTTE  M.  HAINES  Now  owned  and  oonsolidated  with 

R.  H.SHUM WAY  SEEDSMAN  ROCKFORD,°|LL. 


SAMPLE  PLANTS 


FREE — 1942  Color  Catalog  of  hardy, 
field-grown  CABBAGE.  ONION. 
LETTUCE.  BEET,  BROCCOLI, 
TOMATO,  POTATO.  EGGPLANT. 
PEPPER  PLANTS.  Sample  offer 
to  get  acquainted — 25  Frostproof 
Cabbage  Plants  for  10c  Postpaid. 
State  shipment  date.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


New  York  State  Certified 
PRITCHARD’S  SCARLET  TOPPER 


•HARRIS  SHDS- 


BEST- FOR  *THE  NORTH 

WE  HAVE  THESE  VIGOROUS  EARLY  STRAINS  OF 

Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons, 

Qnnoeli  Poole  ate  which  insure  success  for  gardeners 
wl|Uaell,  UCClo,  tlvi(  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  northern -grown  stocks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their 
vitality,  fine  quality,  and  high  yield. 

Our  Catalog  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is  well  worth 
having.  Send  for  yours  today — and  Jo  insure  getting  the  best 
seed,  order  direct  by  mail  from  our  seed  farm. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  the  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  22  MoretonFarm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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•.*>*  FOff 


Use  these 

DU  PONT  PRODUCTS 

for  extra  values  -  - 
extra  satisfaction 


*|L|uREXFORM  Lead  Arsenate. 

An  unusual  high  kill  lead  that 
is  compatible  with  lime  sulfur  and 
has  excellent  suspension  qualities. 
You  get  complete  spray  out  of  the 
tank  without  sludge  formation. 
"NuRexform”  gives  even  thorough 
coverage  of  foliage  and  fruit. 

*GRASSELLI  Lead  Arsenater.  A 

quick-acting  lead  that  flows  well 
through  long  stationary  spray  lines 
and  lays  down  an  even  film. '  When 
used  with  ordinary  conditioning 
agents,  it  builds  a  tight,  heavy, 
uniform  cover. 

*SULFORON  Wettable  Sulfur.  A 

micro-fine  elemental  sulfur.  It 
mixes  readily  with  water,  has 
superior  suspension  qualities  and 
is  compatible  with  arsenicals.  It 
sticks  to  foliage  with  excellent 
spreading  and  covering  power. 

*PARMONE  Hormone  Spray  has 

proved  highly  efficient  for  reducing 
pre-harvest  fruit  drop  of  apples 
and  pears. 

Use  this  list  of  du  Pont  spraying 
and  dusting  chemicals  as  your  guide 
for  better  crop  protection.  See  your 
du  Pont  dealer. 


•Trade  Marks 


New  England  Distributor 
Apothecaries  Hail  Go.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

1. 1.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

*  CRASS  ELL)  CHEMICALS  DEPARTMENT 


«£6  j.  S  P.x.c  r. 

INSECTICIDES  &  FUNGICIDES 


•NuREXFORM  Lead  Arsenate 
•GRASSELLI  Lead  Arsenate 
•SULFORON  Wettable  Sulfur 
•DU70X  fluorine  Insecticide 
•GRASSELLI  Spreader-Sticker 
•LORO  Contact  insecticide 
•PARAPONT  Paradtchlorobcnrenc  Copper- A  Compound 
Zinc  Sulfate  -  Flake  and  Crystal  Bordeaux  Mixture 
•PARMONE  Hormone  Spray  ‘BLACK  LEAf  "40” 

Cryolite  (precipitated)  ‘BLACK  LEAF  “153" 

Flotation  Sulfur  Paste  ’FLUXIT  Spreader 


Lime  Sulfur 
Calcium  Arsenate 
Spray  Oil « 

Copper  Sulfate 
Sultu 

Paris  Green 
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Ruralisms 


Roses  Once  More — We  notice  that 
many  of  the  speakers  appearing  be¬ 
fore  women’s  garden  clubs  are  beg¬ 
ging  their  hearers  to  leave  their  rose 
borders  undisturbed,  even  though 
they  plan  to  devote  more  space  to 
vegetables.  This  is  practical  advice. 
A  good  rose  border  is  not  established 
in  a  single  season,  and  its  beauty 
will  give  an  uplift  to  everyone  who 
sees  it.  We  may  well  remember  the 
courageous  words  of  one  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  garden  beauty, 
L.  C.  Bobbink,  who  says: 

“I  have  always  found  Peace  in  a 
garden,  and  in  spite  of  what  goes  on 
all  around  us  at  present  there  are 
many,  like  me,  who  will  derive  more 
spiritual  strength  and  tranquility 
through  gardening.  If  our  hearts 
are  sad  and  our  bodies  need  exercise, 
we  are  still  going  into  our  garden 
to  find  faith  and  comfort.” 

So  our  roses  will  receive  their  ac¬ 
customed  care,  and  if  there  are  any 
vacant  among  them  we  shall  try  to 
fill  them  with  favorites,  old  and 
new.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  tell  how 
they  have  wintered,  but  we  fear 
some  losses  because  of  the  long 
period  of  mild  weather  in  Fall  and 
early  Winter,  followed  by  sudden 
severe  cold  with  little  snow.  We 
note  a  good  deal  of  dead  wood  in 
the  climbing  roses,  which  will  have 
to  be  cut  out  this  Spring,  though  we 
do  not  usually  prune  roses  of  this 
class  until  they  have  finished  their 
Summer  bloom.  The  Hybrid  Teas 
and  Perpetuals  will  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  we  can  work  outside,  re¬ 
membering  that  weak  growers  should 
be  cut  back  more  severely  than  the 
robust  ones.  A  general  rule  is  that 
weak  wood  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  two  eyes;  strong  wood  that 
will  make  several  good  shoots  to 
about  three  or  four  eyes.  This  in¬ 
sures  a  more  compact  growth,  too. 
In  our  climate  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  a  rose  will  be  killed  down 
to  the  stock  on  which  it  is  worked; 
this  sometimes  occurs,  however,  as 
the  result  of  careless  planting,  and 
the  complaint  is  made  that  the  rose 
has  “reverted”  to  something  entirely 
different,  which  is  not  possible,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  real  bud 
mutation.  A  proper  mulch  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  crown,  and,  in  planting,  the 
point  of  union  with  the  stock  should 
be  set  so  that  it  is  two  inches  below 
the  soil  level  when  planting  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

General  Suggestions  —  We  have 
talked  so  often  of  planting  methods 
that  there  seems  no  need  for  repeti¬ 
tion;  even  the  inexperienced  must 
realize  that  fertile  well-worked  soil, 
with  good  drainage,  is  the  first  req¬ 
uisite.  The  location  should  be  sunny, 
and  the  planting  should  not  be  close 
to  trees  or  shrubs  whose  roots  will 
rob  the  soil;  nor  must  the  rose  bed 
be  so  enclosed  by  walls  or  shrubbery 
that  the  air  drainage  is  poor — for 
that  is  favorable  to  mildew.  An  im¬ 
portant  point  in  planting  is  to  dig  a 
hole  deep  enough,  and  wide  enough, 
so  that  the  roots  may  be  spread  lat¬ 
erally  without  crowding,  and  also 
that  the  point  of  union  is  below  the 
surface,  as  advised.  It  is  surprising 
how  large  a  hole  is  needed,  even  for 
a  small  plant.  In  a  locality  where 
high  winds  prevail  a  wire  fence  at 
the  windward  side  may  be  used  as  a 
trellis  for  the  hardy  climbing  roses; 
this  will  give  some  protection  to  the 
rose  border,  without  interfering  with 
air  drainage.  During  the  Summer  a 
mulch  of  peat  moss  is  very  helpful; 
it  conserves  moisture  and  keeps  the 
roots  cool,  which  is  important  in  our 
climate,  for  roses  do  not  enjoy  dry, 
hot  weather.  A  form  of  peat  humus 
now  being  used  is  made  from  Michi¬ 
gan  sedge;  we  have  not  used  this, 
but  believe  it  is  giving  satisfaction 
to  nurserymen  and  florists  as  a  soil 
improver.  It  is  mildly  acid  with  a 
considerable  nitrogen  content.  It  is 
not  always  possible  for  the  home 
gardener  to  obtain  stable  manure, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  other 
sources  for  humus.  However,  most 
seedsmen  sell  the  shredded  cattle 
manure,  which  we  i’  e  in  our  rose 
beds.  It  must  be  re’  .embered  that 
roses  root  deeply,  and  the  bed  must 
be  well  worked  and  enriched  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  24  inches.  We  have 
always  used  dormant  plants,  set  just 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  Spring,  though  prepared  pot  plants 
in  growth  are  excellent  when  not 


set  too  early.  Fall  setting  of  dor¬ 
mant  plants  is  equally  satisfactory 
if  they  get  a  chance  to  establish  the 
root  system  before  hard  freezing; 
they  should  be  well  pruned  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  tops  from  whipping  about 
in  the  Winter  wind. 

New  Roses — There  are  new  beau¬ 
ties  every  year,  and  yet  they  do  not 
displace  the  older  sorts  that  have 
proved  their  worth.  There  is  a  new 
yellow,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  among 
the  everblooming  sorts,  that  is  very 
highly  praised  for  its  fragrance,  its 
strong  growth  and  its  full-petalld 
flower.  A  new  red  is  Charlotte  Arm¬ 
strong;  the  flower  is  beautifully 
formed  and  the  plant  a  strong 
grower.  Pink  Diamond  has  slender 
buds  of  a  charming  shell-pink. 
President  Macia  has  very  long,  pink 
buds,  opening  to  a  very  large  flower, 
pale  pink  shading  to  a  yellowish 
tinge  at  the  base.  Its  size,  form  and 
fragrance  make  it  distinctive,  and 
it  is  described  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  roses.  Santa 
Anita,  deep  pink,  is  said  to  flower 
freely  when  many  other  roses  are 
resting.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  soft 
pink,  of  a  watermelon  tone,  is  also 
highly  praised.  These  are  patented 
varieties,  like  many  others  of  the 
newer  sorts.  Another  novelty  that 
attracts  us  is  Apricot  Queen,  orange 
and  apricot  shading  to  rosy  salmon. 
This  is  a  strong  growing  variety  with 
shiny,  leathery  leaves,  which  should 
be  resistant  to  disease,  and  as  this 
color  combination  is  one  we  specially 
admire,  we  should  like  to  add  it  to 
our  list.  Orange  Nassau  is  deep 
orange  of  very  vivid  color  and  flow¬ 
ers  of  large  size.  Another  orange 
combination  is  found  in  California, 
which  is  a  warm,  rosy  orange,  shaded 
with  saffron;  a  fine  bloom  and  ex¬ 
tremely  good  foliage.  Heart’s  De¬ 
sire  is  another  new,  red,  vivid  and 
velvety;  the  bush  growth  makes  it 
very  desirable  for  the  garden. 

The  Floribundas — We  have  been 
especially  interested  in  the  large- 
flowered  Polyantha  roses  that  are 
now  known  as  the  Floribunda  class. 
This  title  refers  to  bush  roses  bear¬ 
ing  their  flowers  in  clusters  that 
bloom  continuously  from  early  Sum¬ 
mer  until  frost.  These  include  many 
new  and  some  old  Hybrid  Polyan- 
thas,  and  perhaps  some  Hybrid  Teas 
that  have  the  same  habit.  Older 
gardeners  used  to  refer  to  this  type 
as  “bedding  roses,”  because  they  gave 
a  showy  mass  effect  rather  than 
specimen  blooms,  but  many  of  them 
produce  blooms  that  rival  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  The  Floribundas  average  24  to 
30  inches  in  height,  and  when  planted 
in  a  border  15  to  18  inches  apart  they 
present  a  mass  of  bloom;  many  of 
us  will  remember  the  show  they 
made  in  the  gardens  of  the  World’s 
Fair.  They  need  but  little  pruning 
beyond  the  cutting  of  dead  wood  and 
removal  of  the  withered  flower  heads. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  varieties  to 
choose  from;  the  past  two  seasons 
Red  Velvet  gave  us  much  pleasure, 
the  flowers  being  an  intense  velvety 
crimson,  and  the  short-sighted  Jap¬ 
anese  beetles  seem  less  attracted  by 
these  deep  tints  than  by  the  paler 
flowers.  Pink  Jewel  is  another  lovely 
variety,  the  flowers  shading  from 
pale  pink  to  a  deeper  tone  at  the 
center.  Permanent  Wave  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  variety  bearing  clusters  of 
large  flowers  with  fluted  petals,  rose 
color  shading  to  cerise.  Gruss  an 
Aachen,  introduced  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  Dwarf  Polyantha,  is 
now  classed  as  a  Floribunda;  the 
flowers  are  blush  shaded  with  yellow, 
large  and  double,  and  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Two  of  its 
progeny  are  Pink  Gruss  an  Aachen, 
deep  rose  with  a  salmon  tinge,  and 
White  Aachen.  The  Aachens  do  well 
in  partial  shade,  which  is  not  always 
congenial  to  roses.  We  must  not 
forget  Donald  Prior  among  the  vivid 
reds,  nor  pink  and  carmine  Belly 
Prior,  which  has  a  surprising  re¬ 
semblance  to  red  dogwood,  nor 
should  we  overlook  Summer  Snow, 
considered  particularly  desirable 
among  whites.  The  foregoing  notes 
are  only  a  beginning,  for  we  have 
said  nothing  of  climbers,  or  of  a 
number  of  favorite  varieties,  but  we 
urge  rose  lovers  to  fill  out  their 
borders  this  Spring,  while  stocks  are 
abundant  and  prices  unchanged;  no 
prediction  can  be  made  regarding  the 
troubled  future.  E.  T.  Royle 


Refrigerator  Cars  and  East¬ 
ern  Opportunities 

Some  western  railroad  lines  have 
already  been  forced  to  allocate  re¬ 
frigerator  cars,  reminiscent  of  a 
similar  situation  during  the  last  war. 
Where  a  few  years  back,  refrigerator 
cars  were  standing  on  sidings  un¬ 
used,  they  have  been  called  into 
service  by  war  supply  demands,  by 
cold  weather,  and  by  heavier  than 
normal  movement  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Imperial  Valley  was  moving  200  cars 
of  lettuce  a  day,  most  of  it  the  long 
haul  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and 
tying  up  a  thousand  cars  in  the 
process.  The  citrus  fruit  from 
Florida,  from  the  Gulf  States,  and 
from  California,  spinach  from  Texas 
and  the  Far  West — all  of  these  will 
clamor  more  and  more  for  cars. 

Attention  will,  of  course,  be  given 
to  faster  train  schedules  wherever 
economically  possible,  so  that  a  car 
may  make  more  frequent  round 
trips.  Even  ten  trips  where  formerly 
nine  were  made  would  increase 
availability  by  11  percent.  Faster 
loadings  and  unloadings,  too,  will  be 
demanded,  and  in  this  shippers -and 
handlers  can  call  upon  a  little 
patriotic  zeal  and  put  their  desire 
“to  do  something”  squarely  to  the 
test. 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  fully  ex¬ 
pected  that  shippers  will  face  actual 
car  shortages  during  the  peaks  of 
movements  ahead.  Tire  shortages 
and  restricted  truck  movements  will 
not  help  the  situation.  It  all  adds 
up  to  the  fact  that  locally  grown 
produce,  especially  bulky  perishable 
kinds,  will  have  an  advantage. 
Further,  the  pressure  will  be  put  on 
poorer  grades  of  produce  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  to  send  only  the 
best  to  distant  markets.  This  means 
a  premium  for  better  grades.  Drying, 
canning,  freezing  —  all  methods  of 
preserving  foods  that  will  spread  the 
peak  movement,  will  be  favored. 

Most  important  and  obvious  for 
eastern  growers  is  that  those  sections 
close  to  market  have  an  especial 
advantage  rising  out  of  the  situation. 
They  can  well  afford  to  recognize 
their  opportunities  and  try  to  fit 
them  into  their  program  this  year 
whenever  possible.  h.  b.  t. 


Grape  Pruning  and  Care 

The  very  early  Spring  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  grapes.  However,  they 
should  not  be  pruned  until  the 
period  of  extreme  cold  has  passed. 
Very  low  temperatures  usually  kill 
a  portion  of  the  terminal  growth, 
thus  having  the  same  effect  as  prun¬ 
ing,  as  it  reduces  the  number  of 
buds.  Therefore  if  a  vine  has  been 
pruned  to  the  correct  number  of 
buds  and  then  more  of  these  are 
killed  by  cold,  the  balance  is  up¬ 
set.  Neither  should  the  pruning  be 
done  when  the  wood  is  frozen  as 
the  frozen  canes  are  very  brittle 
and  they  cannot  be  handled  without 
being  broken.  A  better  job  of  prun¬ 
ing  can  also  be  done  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  it  is  comfort¬ 
able  to  work  out  of  doors. 

The  idea  of  pruning  in  very  early 
Spring  is  to  have  it  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  sap  flow  becomes  so  rapid 
that  “bleeding”  occurs  where  the 
canes  are  cut  off.  Experiments  in 
recent  years  have  proved  that  bleed¬ 
ing  is  not  so  harmful  as  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be,  because  the  early 
sap  does  not  contain  a  very  heavy 
food  concentration.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  delay  the  pruning 
until  there  is  excessive  bleeding. 

Good  pruning  at  the  proper  time 
will  do  much  to  bring  big  yields  of 
fine  fruit,  but  pruning  is  not  the 
only  thing  necessary  to  achieve  this. 
In  the  first  place,  grapes  of  big  yield 
and  fine  quality  cannot  be  grown  in 
sod.  Vineyards  should  be  cultivated 
from  early  spring  to  late  summer. 
Then  a  cover  crop  should  be  sown 
to  occupy  the  land  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  to  reduce  erosion  and  to  build 
up  humus.  On  soils  lacking  in  fer¬ 
tility,  barnyard  manure  or  nitrogen¬ 
carrying  commercial  fertilizers  will 
stimulate  grapes  to  do  their  best. 
These  should  be  applied  as  soon  after 
pruning  as  possible.  h.  l.  s. 


Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
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To  Those  Who  Are  Troubled 
About  Farm  Equipment 


\ 


HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS  About  The 
Supply  and  Distribution  of  New 
Farm  Machines  and  Repair  Parts 

THERE  has  been  so  much  public  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  the  supply  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  and  repair  parts  needed  for  the  year’s 
food  production  program  that  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  is  in  order.  While  it  is  obvious  that 
distribution  cannot  be  uniformly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  inquiries  from  customers  and 
dealers  indicate  the  existence  of  much  mis¬ 
information  on  the  subject. 

The  farm  equipment  industry  sincerely  re¬ 
grets  the  hardships  that  these  circumstances 
work  on  foresighted  farmers,  and  the  embar¬ 
rassment  and  financial  loss  that  is  visited  on 
the  dealers.  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  review  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  facts  will  help  to  give  everybody  a 
better  understanding  of  the  unavoidable  sit¬ 
uation. 

/ 

Last  year  the  government,  faced  with  a  vast 
program  of  armament  production,  was  forced 
to  reduce  the  output  of  new  farm  equipment. 
The  following  steps  were  taken  in  planning 
the  volume  of  1942  production: 

Step  No.  1 :  In  September  the  government 
asked  manufacturers  to  estimate  the  1942 
demand  for  farm  equipment.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  estimated  that  farmers  would 
demand  a  38%  increase  over  the  1 940  pro¬ 
duction,  or  substantially  the  same  as  the 
actual  demand  and  output  in  1941. 

Step  No.  2:  At  the  same  time  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  asked  county  agents 
to  estimate,  not  the  demand  (what  farm¬ 
ers  would  like  to  buy),  but  the  minimum 
essential  needs  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  The  county  agents  reported  a 
minimum  need  for  1942  of  7%  increase 
over  the  1940  production. 

Step  No.  3:  Late  in  December  the  gov¬ 
ernment  issued  its  order  to  manufacturers 
limiting  the  production  for  1942  to  an  av¬ 


erage  of  17%  LESS  than  the  1940  production 
of  new  equipment.  As  to  repair  parts,  the 
order  provided  for  an  average  of  30% 
INCREASE  over  1940  production,  which  was 
somewhat  larger  than  1941  output. 

In  fixing  these  limitations  on  equipment  and 
parts,  the  government  in  no  way  guaranteed 
that  the  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  up  to  these  limits.  It  was  saying,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  manufacturers  could  build  these 
amounts  if  they  could  get  the  materials. 

The  Material  Picture  Changes 

To  assist  the  manufacturers  in  obtaining  the 
required  materials,  the  OPM  assigned  a  pri¬ 
ority  rating  of  A- 3  to  new  farm  equipment 
and  repair  parts.  At  the  time  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  this  was  a  relatively  high  rating  and 
showed  reasonable  promise  of  providing  all 
or  most  of  the  materials  needed. 

Since  then,  however,  the  production  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  has  changed  swiftly 
and  radically.  Vast  new  undertakings  in  war 
equipment  require  additional  vast  amounts  of 
raw  materials.  These  have  naturally  been  given 
very  high  priority  ratings,  so  that  the  ability  of 
the  A-3  rating  to  get  materials  for  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  repair  parts  has  steadily  declined. 

Because  of  all  these  things  there  is  not,  and  in 
the  visible  future  there  will  not  be,  sufficient  new 
equipment  or  repair  parts  to  satisfy  either  the 
known  demands  or  the  reported  minimum  needs 
of  the  farmers  of  America. 

This  situation  is  not  the  fault  of  the  build¬ 
ers  and  distributors  of  farm  equipment. 
Neither  is  it  the  fault  of  the  government  offi¬ 
cials  who  were  concerned  with  the  matter. 
Nothing  that  we  have  said  in  this  statement 
is  in  any  sense  a  criticism  of  the  government 
men  who  had  the  thankless  task  of  appor¬ 
tioning  among  many  industries  and  for  many 
purposes  a  supply  of  raw  materials  which 
was  certain  to  be  inadequate.  The  true  blame 
lies  in  Tokio,  Berlin,  and  Rome.  The  truth  is 
that  you  are  feeling  the  impact  of  the  world 
enemy  on  the  American  farm. 


We  wish  it  clearly  understood  also  that 
nothing  in  this  statement  is  intended  as  a 
complaint,  as  a  demand  for  a  higher  priority 
rating  or  for  larger  allocation  of  materials. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  of  the  nation’s 
stock  of  raw  materials  can  be  allotted  to  farm 
equipment.  Only  the  government  knows  how 
large  and  how  urgent  are  other  demands.  We 
do  know  this  one  fundamental  fact— there  are 
not  enough  materials  to  meet  all  of  the  needs 
brought  about  by  war. 

Our  Level  Best  in  Wartime  Service 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  wishful  think¬ 
ing  about  the  farm  equipment  situation  “as  it 
ought  to  be.”  It  seems  to  us  to  be  the  clear 
duty  of  us  all  to  keep  our  chins  up  and  do 
the  best  jobs  we  can  with  what  we  have.  All 
of  us  acknowledge  that  the  needs  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  forces  come  first. 

As  a  manufacturer,  Harvester  has  been  build¬ 
ing,  and  will  continue  to  build,  all  the  farm 
equipment  possible  under  wartime  conditions. 

As  a  distributor,  Harvester  is  using  110 
years  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  farm 
conditions  and  farm  practices  to  do  the  fair¬ 
est  job  we  know  how  to  do.  In  distributing 
our  machines,  we  take  into  consideration  in 
each  of  our  sales  areas:  (1)  the  shipments 
we  made  to  that  area  in  1940  and  in  1941; 

(2)  the  local  effect  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  1942  food -production  program; 

(3)  the  inventory  of  machines  in  the  hands 
of  dealers;  and  (4)  the  local  crop  conditions. 
We  believe  that  these  are  the  factors  vital  to 
the  1942  distribution  of  our  products. 

These  things  we  know  the  American  farmer 
will  understand.  We  have  a 
deep  and  abiding  faith  that 
nothing— no  shortage,  no  handi¬ 
cap-will  keep  him  from  suc¬ 
cessfully  handling  his  essential 
job  and  carrying  the  nation  to 
eventual  Victory. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

1  BO  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Meeting  Today’s  Challenge  with 

tffa&fra/  PERFORMANCE 

FEATURES 


CKSBl 


The  Hardie  spray  pump  is  far  bigger 
and  stronger  than  others  of  the  same 
rating.  Complete  lubrication — even 
plungers  and  plunger  cups  run  in  oil- 
saves  wear,  service  trouble,  operating 
power.  Oil-sealed  regulator  sets  a  new 
higher  standard  for  pressure  control- 
Complete  streamlining  makes  the 
sprayer  more  mobile — avoids  damage 
to  close-set  trees.  These  unusual,  ad¬ 
vanced  features  save  men,  time,  money. 

Over  40  sizes  and  styles  for  fruit  and 
row  crop  spraying  delivering  from  4  to 
80  gallons  per  minute  at  300  to  800 
pounds  pressure  per  square  inch. 
im&f  Write  for  your  Hardie  Catalog.  The 
Hardie  Mfg.  Company,  Hudson,  Mich, 

Portland,  Oregon,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Export  Department . . .  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  new 
I  202  H«idie 
'spiny  gun 
.  enables  one 
‘to  do  the 
work  oi  2  or 
5  3  with  ordi- 


The  ONLY  Spray  Pump  that  is 

COMPLETELY  LUBRICATED 


For  Reliable  Service— Low  Upkeep  CHOOSE 


IE  ROY  PACKER  &  PULVERIZER 
Single  and  Double 


Potato  Planter:  High  Shoe  furrow  opener:  vibrating 
seed  hopper  bottom ;  fertilizes  from  100-2000  lbs.  to 
acre.  Packer  and  Pulverizer:  Steel  axles  revolve  in 
dirt-proof,  self-aligning  roller  bearings.  Tractor  Weeder: 
Mulcher  smoothing  harrow,  cultivator  and  weeder,  all 
in  one.  Fastest  cultivation.  For  Complete  line  of  farm 
implements  write  for  new  catalog. 

le  Roy  Plow  Company,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


LE  ROY  TRACTOR  WEEDER 


SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  SIXTY  YEARS 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  county  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  Writes: 

"In  the  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
*haH  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — M.A.B. 


Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’tl  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  field  of  Blue  Lake  Pole  Beans  grown  in  Western  New  York. 

Vegetables  for  the  Farm  and  Home  Gardens 

W.  D.  Enzie 
Part  I 


To  grow  more  vegetables  at  home 
will  be  a  popular  resolution  this 
year.  By  slogans,  statistics  and  other 
equally  effective  means,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  producing  more  food  has 
been  brought  before  the  public.  Al¬ 
though  the  need  for  vegetables  for 
home  canning  appears  to  be  very 
real,  it  does  not  seem  advisable, 
however,  for  inexperienced  garden¬ 
ers  to  plow  up  their  front  yards  and 
flower  gardens  in  order  to  grow 
vegetables. 

The  reasons  for  this  seem  obvious. 
Unfortunately,  the  need  for  more 
food  is  accompanied  by  the  need  for 
more  tools  to  make  war.  Thus,  steel 
used  for  new  garden  tools,  chemicals 
for  fertilizers,  rubber  for  garden 
hose,  etc.,  is  demanded  in  the  essen¬ 
tial  war  industries.  Then,  too,  the 
demand  for  efficient  use  of  vegetable 
seed  by  competent  growers  is  so  great 
that  the  seed  must  be  used  only 
where  it  has  a  normal  chance  to 
develop.  Much  seed  can  be  wasted  if 
the  amateur  gardener  is  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  and  unable  to  supply  the  con¬ 
ditions  necessary  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  crop. 

Major  emphasis,  therefore,  must 
be  placed  on  the  most  efficient  use 
possible  of  those  areas  by  those  in¬ 
dividuals  most  capable  of  growing  a 
usable  crop.  We  must,  therefore, 
depend  upon  the  large  truck  crop 
producers  and  the  market  gardener 
for  the  major  part  of  our  food.  How¬ 
ever,  it  behooves  every  farmer  and 
every  experienced  home  gardener  to 
double  his  or  her  effort  this  year  in 
order  to  adjust  the  family  income 
to  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

The  most  important  vegetables 
from  the  standpoint  of  maximum 
utility  for  home  canning  are  toma¬ 
toes,  beans,  corn  and,  possibly,  chard 
or  spinach.  Root  crops  can  be  more 
easily  stored  fresh  in  moist  sand  or 
protected  from  drying  by  a  coating  of 
wax.  Peas  do  not  usually  produce 
enough  for  canning  to  justify  their 
space  in  the  home  garden,  although 
if  they  can  be  grown  elsewhere  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  shelled  by  a 
mechanical  viner,  they  make  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  the  home  larder.  It 
seems  reasonable  then  to  suggest  that 
particular  attention  be  shown  the 
other  vegetables  mentioned. 

Beans:  There  are  many  kinds  of 
garden  beans  that  can  be  grown  in 
the  home  for  table  use,  most  of 
which  are  suitable  for  home  canning. 
Among  the  green  podded  bush  sorts 
Stringless  Greenpod,  Tendergreen 
and  Plentiful  are  among  the  good 
quality  sorts  that  have  larger  and 
darker  green  pods  than  do  the  com¬ 
mercial  varieties  used  for  canning. 
There  has  been  a  renewed  interest 
in  green  podded  pole  beans.  In  areas 
where  they  can  be  grown  success¬ 
fully,  the  additional  yield  obtained 
over  bush  sorts  is  an  incentive  to  try 
them.  Although  Kentucky  Wonder 
and  Blue  Lake  are  excellent  quality 
beans,  their  growth  is  not  too  de¬ 
pendable,  one  limiting  factor  being 
a  uniform  moisture  supply.  The  va¬ 
riety  '  Scotia  is  probably  the  most 
dependable,  and  although  slightly 
stringy,  the  yield,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  fine  flavor  are  sufficient 
good  points  in  its  favor  to  warrant 
more  widespread  use  of  the  variety 


in  the  home  and  farm  gardens.  A 
new  pole  bean  variety,  Decatur,  has 
been  introduced  this  year.  It  is  a 
longer  podded  variety  than'  Blue 
Lake,  is  stringless  at  all  stages,  and 
is  resistant  to  bean  rust  and  common 
bean  mosaic.  Pole  bean  enthusiasts 
may  want  to  try  this  variety  in  com¬ 
parison  to  those  mentioned.  If  bean 
poles  are  not  available  for  support, 
with  proper  attention  to  tillage  and 
fertilization  they  can  be  grown  on 
the  garden  fence.  Lacking  this,  a 
simple  trellis  can  be  erected  with 
two  strands  of  grape  wire  attached  to 
posts  set  every  25  or  30  feet  apart. 
One  wire  can  be  stretched  tightly 
about  6  inches  above  the  bean  row 
and  the  other  about  6  feet  up. 

Good  quality  wax  beans  suitable 
for  both  canning  and  table  use  are 
Round  Pod  Kidney  or  Brittle  Wax, 
Pencil  Pod  Wax,  and  Sure  Crop.  If 
a  small  podded  sort  is  desired  for 
canning  whole,  Refugee  Wax  should 
be  satisfactory.  Some  farm  and  home 
gardeners  plan  to  freeze  part  of  their 
vegetables  for  the  winter.  Two  of  the 
best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are 
Kentucky  Wonder  and  Low’s  Cham¬ 
pion.  Both  of  these  when  harvested 
at  the  right  stage  of  development  are 
well  suited  for  the  French  style  cut, 
i.e.,  with  the  beans  cut  lengthwise. 
Low’s  Champion  seems  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  well  adapted  along  the 
coastal  regions  of  the  New  England 
states,  although  when  planted  as  a 
late  crop  (July  10-15)  in  New  York 
the  variety  grows  more  luxuriantly 
and  produces  a  heavier  crop  than  if 
planted  in  the  normal  bean  planting 
season.  Should  the  pods  of  Low’s 
Champion  develop  beyond  the  snap- 
stage,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  greenshell  beans.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  beans  of  its  class. 
Many  people  relish  the  green-shell 
beans  from  overly  developed  Ken¬ 
tucky  Wonder  pods  also.  Stringless 
Greenpod  and  Commodore  are 
round-podded,  dark  green  sorts,  suit¬ 
able  as  cut  beans  for  freezing. 

Children  can  be  very  useful  at 
lima  bean  harvesting  time  by  help¬ 
ing  shell  the  beans  for  canning  or 
freezing.  Although  the  baby-sized 
variety,  Henderson,  is  a  favorite  be¬ 
cause  it  is  productive  and  attractive, 
the  larger  seeded  Fordhook  is  su¬ 
perior  in  quality  for  freezing.  The 
Dreer  Potato  lima  is  similar  in  type. 
A  new  type,  the  Baby  Potato,  is  a 
small  seeded  Fordhook  type  that  is 
gaining  in  popularity.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  this  type  effectively 
combines  the  quality  of  Fordhook 
with  the  productivity  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  Henderson.  Varieties  such  as 
Early  Baby  Potato,  Baby  Fordhook 
and  McCrea  belong  to  this  class. 

In  some  localities  pole  lima  beans 
can  be  grown.  The  same  arguments 
advanced  for  the  use  of  snap  bean 
pole  varieties  are  valid  for  pole 
limas.  When  the  frost-free  period 
extends  from  June  1  through  the 
second  week  in  September,  these 
types  will  be  found  to  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  easier  to  harvest  than 
bush  varieties.  The  varieties,  King 
of  the  Garden,  Carpenteria  and  Le¬ 
viathan,  are  large  seeded  sorts,  and 
Sieva,  Willow  Leaf  and  Wood’s  Im¬ 
proved  are  small  seeded  varieties. 

(To  be  continued) 
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INOCULATE  ALL  LEGUMES 


An  Ohio  farmer  spent  75c  to  inoculate 
one-half  of  30  acres  of  red  clbver  with 
NITRAGIN,  and  harvested  extra  seed 
worth  $390.00.  Tests  show  it  pays  to  inocu¬ 
late  every  seeding  of  alfalfa,  soybeans  and 
all  clovers  with  NITRAGIN.  You  often 
get  50%  greater  yields  and  more,  richer 
feed  and  better  soil  building.  NITRAGIN 
is  the  oldest  inoculant— most  widely  used 
for  43  years.  Look  for  the  registered  trade¬ 
mark  NITRAGIN  when  you  go  to  your 
seedsman.  It  is  your  protection  for  it  iden¬ 
tifies  the  only  inoculants  containing  Nitra- 
gin’s  highly  effective  strains  of  bacteria. 


WlUO*  1« 

-  ‘"'Urn  « 


THE  NITRAGIN  CO.,  INC. 
3787  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Free  Legume  Booklet 

Tells  how  to  grow 
better  alfalfa,  clovers, 
all  legumes.  Also  new 
Soybean  Bulletin. 


29th  International 

FLOWER 

SHOW 

Grand  Central  Palace, 
New  York 

MARCH  16-21 

You  Need  This  Show ! 

It  is  even  more  important 
under  present  all-out-for-vic- 
tory  conditions  than  in  peace 
time.  Horticulture  will  do  its 
part  to  help  win  the  war.  The 
sweetness  and  charm  of  flow¬ 
ers  will  build  morale.  For 
many  people  gardening  will 
prove  a  balm — a  surcease  from 
the  bitterness  of  the  conflict. 
For  others,  fruit  and  vegetable 
cultivation  is  important.  And 
work  in  gardens  will  mean 
better  health  for  thousands! 

Above  all,  needless  waste 
must  be  eliminated.  Seeds  and 
bulbs  must  be  conserved.  In¬ 
sect  enemies  must  not  destroy 
beds  of  gay  colorful  blooms. 
Greater  economies  and  some 
substitutions  are  necessary. 

Learn  how  to  do  this  vitally 
important  job  most  efficiently 
by  a  visit  to  the  International 
Flower  Show. 

The  Show  is  conducted  by  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  York 
and  the  New  York  Florists’  Club, 
with  numerous  other  organizations 
cooperating. 


Something  to  Think  About 
in  Grape  Culture 

In  face  of  the  present  national 
emergency,  certain  new  problems  are 
going  to  present  themselves  to  the 
vineyardist.  These  problems,  be  as 
they  may,  can  be  met  without  serious 
trouble  providing  a  little  forethought 
be  introduced  into  the  vineyard 
practices. 

We  as  grape  growers,  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  have  not  had  to  worry 
about  getting  such  necessary  supplies 
as  tying  wire  or  twine,  staples,  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  spray  materials.  Now  that 
these  problems  are  before  us,  how 
can  we  best  meet  them? 

Many  questions  have  been  asked 
about  the  nitrogen  fertilizer  supply. 
While  it  is  true  that  nitrate  of  soda 
may  not  be  on  the  market  this  spring 
in  quantities  sufficiently  large,  or  at 
all,  to  supply  the  demand,  we  will 
still  be  able  to  get  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  to  take  care  of  the  nitrogen 
problem.  In  using  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia  in  place  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
about  one-fourth  less  per  acre  can 
be  used,  inasmuch  as  the  nitrogen 
content  is  greater.  In  using  the  sul¬ 
phate  in  place  of  the  nitrate  it  might 
be  well  to  apply  it  in  the  vineyard 
a  few  days  earlier  than  if  using 
nitrate,  as  it  is  not  so  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plants.  Unless  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  a  good  cover  crop 
growth,  phosphorous  and  potash 
might  be  omitted  from  the  vineyard 
fertilizer  practise.  However,  if  a 
complete  fertilizer  is  to  be  used,  a 
greater  quantity  per  acre  should  be 
applied  so  the  proper  amount  of 
nitrogen  will  still  be  made.  In  most 
vineyards  not  less  than  200  pounds 
of  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  should  be 
used.  In  other  words,  if  a  5-10-5 
fertilizer  is  to  be  used  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  800  pounds  per 
acre  in  order  to  get  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen.  Under  most  vineyard  con¬ 
ditions  nitrogen  is  the  element  most 
generally  needed  and  the  one  that 
will  give  the  greatest  return  for  each 
dollar  spent. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  grape 
twine  and  tying  wire.  Inasmuch  as 
one  or  the  other  of  these  materials 
is  necessary  in  tying  up  the  canes, 
we  should  be  thinking  about  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  another  season.  Raffia 
might  be  used,  but,  like  so  many 
other  materials,  it  will  be  hard,  if 
not  impossible,  to  get;  so  I  believe 
the  best  step  to  take  is  to  grow  the 
substitute  material  on  our  own  farms. 
Willow  will  take  the-  place  of  the 
grape  twine  and  tying  wire  very 
nicely.  Although  not  as  rapid  to  use, 
it  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well 
during  this  period  of  emergency. 
Most  every  grower  has  a  small  area 
on  his  farm  where  he  could  grow 
enough  willow  twigs  to  meet  his 
neegls.  Starts  could  be  secured  from 
neighbors  or  from  some  low,  wet 
area  near  by.  If  these  are  set  during 
the  month  of  June  and  not  later  than 
the  first  part  of  July  they  will  ordi¬ 
narily  make  enough  growth  to  make 
good  tying  whips  by  the  following 
spring. 

As  to  spray  materials  or  dusts, 
your  orders  should  be  made  much 
earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  give 
the  dealer  better  opportunity  to  get 
the  necessary .  materials  in  stock. 
Although  at  the  present  time  no 
shortage  appears  among  these  ma¬ 
terials  the  problem  of  transportation 
must  be  considered. 

The  grape  situation  looks  more 
favorable  at  the  present  time  than 
it  has  for  several  years.  This  being 
the  case,  the  writer  would  urge  the 
grape  grower  to  take  the  best  possible 
care  of  his  vineyard  by  fertilization, 
cultivation  and  thorough  spraying  or 
dusting  in  order  to  obtain  maximum 
growth  and  production  of  disease 
and  insect  free  vines  and  fruit. 

If  a  new  vineyard  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  consider  carefully  the  soil 
and  the  location  of  the  vineyard. 
Avoid  areas  that  are  not  well  adapted 
to  grape  growing,  poor  or  non-fer- 
tile  soils  or  soils  that  have  been  or 
are  subject  to  severe  erosion.  Con¬ 
sider  the  varieties  to  be  planted  and 
the  purpose  for  which  the  varieties 
are  to  be  used.  By  giving  these 
problems  some  consideration  before 
the  vineyard  is  planted  many  costly 
mistakes  may  be  avoided.  When 
considering  new  varieties,  get  the 
best  possible  information  concerning 
them,  then  plant  them  in  limited 
numbers  in  order  to  determine  their 
behavior  under  your  own  local  con¬ 
ditions.  T.  A.  Merrill 


READY  to  serve 


Recognizing  that  an  efficient  use  of  fertilizers  de¬ 
pends  upon  facts,  the  American  Potash  Industry  main¬ 
tains  an  Institute  for  investigations  in  the  practical  use 
of  potash.  This  Institute  has  branch  offices  in  the 
South,  Midwest,  Northeast,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
in  Canada.  Its  staff  of  trained  agronomists  cooperate 
with  State  and  Federal  institutions  in  research  and  ex¬ 
perimental  work  and  with  growers  having  specific  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  use  of  plant  food.  This  service  is  supported 
by  the  American  Potash  and  Chemical  Corporation, 
Potash  Company  of  America,  and  the  United  States 
Potash  Company. 

AMERICAN  POTASH  INSTITUTE; 

Incorporated 

1153  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 


means 
TRore  Crops 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 


and  Power  Lawnmower 

l.  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
i>r  Gardeners, Suburbanites ,  Florists, 
Tuckers, Nurserymen, FruitGrowers 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Model  HG—18  h.p.  at  the  drawbar— 22  h.p.  on  *he  belt . 
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mean*  power  on  both 
tracks  at  all  times. 


YOU  must  face  the  fact — man  power  is  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  To  which  there’s  just  one  answer — more 
mechanical  power  that  will  make  present  man  power  *  TRU-TRACTION 

more  productive. 

Cletrac  Model  HG  with  its  Tru-Traction — is  exactly 
that  kind  of  power.  Tru-Traction — potter  on  both 
tracks  at  all  times — puts  an  end  to  costly  hold-ups  on 
farm  work.  With  Cletrac  HG  you  get  through  any 
field,  no  matter  if  it  be  stony,  hilly,  muck  land,  or 
has  soft  spots.  Tru-Traction  means  you  plow,  plant, 
cultivate,  and  harvest  on  time — that  man  power  is 
independent  of  soil  and  weather  conditions. 

Model  HG  is  built  in  three  widths — 31"  for  orchards, 
vineyards  and  narrow  rows;  42"for  regular  farm  use; 
and  68"  for  all  around  work  and  row  crops  of  a  general 
nature.  And  Model  HG  has  a  full  line  of  attached  tools 
— planters,  cultivators,  mowers,  weeders,  sprayers,  etc. 

See  your  Cletrac  dealer  and  learn  how  a  Cletrac 
Tru-Traction  outfit  can  smooth  out  your  schedule  and 
work  every  day  12  months  of  the  year  regardless  of 
soil  and  weather  conditions. 

Present  Cletrac  owners  can  cooperate  in  more  pood  production  by 
,  keeping  their  Cletrac  equipment  in  full  working  order  through  re¬ 
pair  and  replacement  parts  obtained  now  ahead  of  the  busy  season, 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


YOU  MAY  PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  A  POS 
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ROYSTER’S  The  Complete  Fertilizer 

Guaranteed  to  contain  definite  amounts  of  NITROGEN,  PHOS¬ 
PHORIC  ACID,  POTASH,  CALCIUM  OXIDE,  SULFUR 
AND  MAGNESIUM  OXIDE.  There  isn’t  an  over  abundance  of 
good  fertilizer  this  year.  Better  stop  in  and  see  your  Royster 
Agent  NOW! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


I'fOTItuptl 


MANY  TYPES 
MANY  SIZES 


Protect  VEGETABLES,  FRUITS,  FLOWERS- 

triflt  aMYEiCs 


*!USJ 


Think  of  the  many  jobs  you  can  do  better, 
faster,  easier  and  cheaper  with  a  handy, 
portable,  inexpensive  Myers  Sprayer.  Use 
it  for  spraying  fruits  and  vegetables,  in¬ 
creasing  their  yields — for  protecting  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  from  destructive  pests. 
Use  it  to  disinfect  or  whitewash  barn,  poul¬ 
try  and  hog  houses  and  other  outbuildings. 

There’s  a  reliable  Myers  Sprayer  of  the 
correct  type  and  size  to  do  all  these  jobs 
and  many  more.  From  the  small  hand 
sprayers  up  to  the  large  power  models, 
Myers  offers  you  many  advanced  features. 
It  pays  to  buy  a  Myers  sprayer  —  and 
Myers  nozzles,  fittings,  hose  and  spray 
guns.  Send  for  free  Sprayer  Catalog 
HSP42  and  dealer’s  name. 

MAIL  THE  COUPON 

i - 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  Co. 

850Fourth  Ave.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Mfrs.  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
Send  your  free  Sprayer  Catalog  HSP42 


Spraying  VEGETABLES 


Spraying  FRUIT 


Disinfecting  — 

Whitewashing 


Take 


our  Hat 


Address. _ 
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7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Experts  now  admit  that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  production  for  milk  in  12  years.  Why?  This  book  tells  you 
in  plain  and  simple  words. 

Who  has  fixed  the  price  of  milk  for  20 
years?  This  book  tells  you  and  proves 
the  answer. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  monopoly  for 
these  20  years?  This  book  tells  you  there 
has  been  and  proves  that  too. 

Has  there  been  a  milk  racket  for  these 
20  years?  District  Attorney  Dewey  has 
said  that  a  racket  always  goes  along  with 
a  monopoly.  This  book  names  the 
monopolists  and  the  racketeers. 

Did  the  milk  racketeers  claim  they  had 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  milk?  Every¬ 
body  knows  they  did.  This  book  proves 
they  surrendered  that  power  to  the  barons 
of  the  monopoly. 

Did  the  racketeers,  the  monopolists  and 
State  officials  create  the  present  milk 
systems?  Everybody  knows  they  did. 
This  book  tells  you  who  did  it  and  how  they  did  it. 

The  book  tells  just  how  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
have  been  plundered  for  seven  decades.  Not  a  word  of  it  has 
been  challenged. 

The  men  who  conspired  to  deny  dairymen  the  right  to  set 
the  price  on  their  own  milk  will  never  restore  that  right.  This 
book  shows  the  simple  and  sure  way  for  dairy  farmers  to  do 
it  themselves. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’*  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


New  Jersey  Fruit  Meeting 

The  regular  January  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  at  Trenton  on  Jan. 
29  and  30.  The  session  was  consider¬ 
ably  colored  by  the  war  effort,  as 
are  most  present  day  meetings.  The 
attendance  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  was  good,  in  spite  of  tire 
restrictions,  probably  because  grow¬ 
ers  realize  that  in  time  of  emergency 
they  must  work  together  more  close¬ 
ly  than  ever  and  take  advantage  of 
every  promising  piece  of  information 
that  comes  their  way. 

The  fruit  session  opened  on 
Friday  with  a  panel  discussion  on 
the  possibilities  of  growing  small 
fruits  on  a  tree  fruit  farm  for  added 
income  or  to  even  up  the  labor  load. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Clark  of  the  N.  J.  Agr. 
Exp.  Station  led  the  discussion  with 
the  cooperation  of  three  growers:  C. 
William  Haines,  Masonville;  Ernest 
Race,  Belvidere;  and  Lewis  Barton, 
Haddonfield.  The  subject  was  cov¬ 
ered  via  the  conversational  question 
and  answer  method,  which  seemed 
to  get  a  better  response  from  the 
audience  than  the  more  stereotyped 
round  table  with  five  minute 
speeches. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  real  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  some  tree  fruit 
growers  in  some  diversification  in  the 
direction  of  small  fruits  and  grapes. 
Peach  growers  were  inquiring  about 
the  planting  of  strawberries  to  pro¬ 
vide,  not  primarily  fruit  to  eat  or 
market,  but  an  over-wintering  place 
for  the  macrocentrus  parasite  of  the 
Oriental  peach  moth.  And  they  also 
wanted  to  know  where  they  could  get 
strawberry  leaf  roller  larvae  to  in¬ 
fest  the  strawberries  to  be  food  for 
the  parasites.  It  seems  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  infestation  of  the  leaf  roller  is 
rather  light  on  strawberry  fields  in 
the  principal  peach  sections  of  the 
State. 

A  fruit  insect  and  disease  discus¬ 
sion  led  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Farley  brought 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  lie 
ahead  in  attempting  to  control  pests, 
difficult  enough  in  normal  times  when 
materials  and  supplies  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  unlimited  quantities. 


Apple  Tree  Borers 

Having  lost  several  fine  young 
apple  trees  from  tree  borers,  I  de¬ 
cided  to  try  something  different.  The 
usual  procedure  was  to  wait  until  you 
could  see  the  sawdust  where  the 
borer  was  working,  then  run  a  wire 
into  the  hole  he  had  made  and 
kill  (?)  him.  By  that  time  the  tree 
would  be  considerably  damaged,  rot 
would  soon  start  and  the  tree  would 
be  gone. 

Two  years  ago  I  painted  over  the 
borers’  tunnel  with  ordinary,  cheap 
creosote,  such  as  we  use  to  paint 
gypsy  moth  nests.  It  stopped  the 
working  of  the  borer.  The  next  year, 
I  painted  the  base  of  the  trunks  of 
my  trees  from  the  ground  up  to  about 
8  inches  with  creosote  early  in  May 
and  again  in  July.  No  borers  worked. 
I  have  used  creosote  two  years  and 
find  it  does  no  harm  to  even  the 
youngest  tree,  but  effectually  keeps 
the  borers  out.  I  would  advise  brush¬ 
ing  the  loose  dirt  and  bark  away 
from  close  to  the  soil  up  at  least 
8  inches  before  applying  the  creosote, 
which  may  be  put  on  in  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  with  an  old  paint  brush.  The 
first  application  should  be  made 
about  May  5,  and  the  second  not 
later  than  the  middle  of  July. 

I  am  passing  this  along  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  people  who  have 
a  small  lot  of  apple  trees.  Don’t  wait 
until  the  borer  starts  his  work!  There 
is  no  satisfaction  in  killing  a  cut 
worm  after  he  has  cut  off  one  of 
your  choice  plants. 

New  Hampshire.  G.  G.  f. 

Morrison,  A  New  Black 
Raspberry 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  of  black  raspberries  originated 
as  the  result  of  breeding  work  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment^  Station,  all 
varieties  of  this  fruit  are  chance 
seedlings  which,  by  reason  of  their 
superiority  over  their  wild  compan¬ 
ions,  have  caught  the  eye  of  persons 
interested  in  this  fruit.  The  plant 
breeder  has  done  so  much  work  with 
such  fruits  as  strawberries,  red 
raspberries,  peaches  and  grapes  that 
the  originations  of  Mother  Nature 
are  hopelessly  outclassed.  The  black 
raspberry,  however,  has  received  so 


March  7,  1942 

Sheldon  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa., 
discussed  the  fruit  situation  in 
Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  things  he 
emphasized  was  economy  after  pick¬ 
ing  in  packaging,  storing  and  mar¬ 
keting.  He  stated  that  he  could  store 
apples  in  his  own  storage  for  about 
12  cents  a  bushel,  compared  with  a 
commercial  rate  of  20  cents  and  up. 

Jere  G.  White,  manager  of  the 
Jersey  Fruit  Cooperative  Association 
with  headquarters  in  Camden,  gave 
some  observations  and  experiences  in 
connection  with  the  direct  store  de¬ 
livery  of  New  Jersey  apples  and 
peaches.  This  organization,  starting 
from  a  small  beginning,  now  services 
some  2,000  retail  stores.  One  of  the 
most  important  problems  now  is  not 
to  get  the  stores  to  take  the  service, 
but  to  get  enough  fruit  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  color  and  quality  to  fill  the 
orders. 

David  L.  Johnson,  manager  of 
Stokely  Brothers  &  Co.,  Trenton, 
aroused  considerable  grower  interest 
by  discussing  the  possibilities  of  in- 
ci’easing  the  commercial  canning  of 
New  Jersey  peaches.  It  turned  out 
that  Stokelys  had  packed  in  barrels 
in  S02  only  on  government  order  and 
were  not  planning  to  start  commer¬ 
cial  canning  of  peaches  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  at  the  moment,  but  if  they  do  at 
a  later  date,  the  move  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  many  growers.  X 

Other  items  brought  out  in  a  final 
general  discussion  dealt  with  many 
phases  of  fruit  growing.  Hormone 
sprays  were  mentioned  favorably  by 
more  than  one  grower,  but  nearly 
everyone  had  some  exception  to  note. 
Evidently,  these  %prays  are  not  yet 
fool-proof.  What  spray  is?  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  piece  work  vs.  time  work 
brought  out  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  each.  Each  grower 
will  have  to  decide  for  himself  which 
will  work  best  in  1942.  It  looks  as 
if  piece  work  would  get  a  try  by 
many  additional  growers  this  year. 

Additional  meetings  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  unless  curtailed  by 
the  war,  will  include  North  Jersey 
meetings  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers,  summer  tours,  and  .the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  December. 

New  Jersey  J.  Harold  Clark. 


little  attention  from  the  plant  breeder 
that  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
wild  types.  In  producing  the  subject 
of  this  note,  Mother  Nature  seems  to 
have  caught  up  with  the  plant 
breeders. 

The  Morrison  black  raspberry 
originated  prior  to  1930  as  a  chance 
seedling  under  a  peach  tree  on  the 
farm  of  the  late  Fred  Morris,  then  of 
North  Kingsville,  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio.  Plants  were  taken  to  the 
vicinity  of  Girard,  Pa.,  by  a  trucker 
by  the  name  of  Morrison,  who  was 
impi'essed  with  the  fruit,  and  from 
this  stock  sevei’al  plantings  have 
been  developed.  Plants  are  now 
available  from  commercial  nurseries. 

The  writer  has  observed  this  black 
raspberry  for  several  years  at  the 
Geneva  Station,  where  it  appears  to 
be  a  promising  late  sort,  well  worthy 
of  trial  by  commercial  growers.  The 
berries  are  large,  bright,  glossy  black, 
firm,  of  good  quality,  and  ripen 
slightly  later  than  Cumberland.  The 
plants  are  vigorous,  hardy  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  Very  little  disease  has  been 
found  in  commercial  stocks  to  date, 
but  this  health  may  be  due  to  careful 
nursery  inspection  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  by  the  growers,  rather  than  to 
an  inherent  ability  to  escape  infec¬ 
tion.  Planters  of  this  variety  should 
take  the  usual  precautions  of  isolat¬ 
ing  the  field  from  diseased  rasp¬ 
berries.  GEORGE  L.  SLATE. 


This  was  the  -front  cover  picture  in 
our  1941  Horticutural  Issue.  It  was 
taken  in  the  Show  Gardens  of  Z and- 
bergen  Brothers,  on  Mill  River  in 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
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cfyendd  &K,  YOU 


Today,  your  products  are  needed 
more  than  ever.  One  sure  way  to  meet 
this  need  is  to  keep  your  machinery 
in  tiptop  working  order.  That  in¬ 
cludes  spark  plugs,  because  dirty  or 
worn  spark  plugs  seriously  cut  engine 
efficiency,  slow  up  production,  waste 
as  much  as  one  gallon  of  fuel  in  ten. 
Be  on  the  alert!  Follow  these  two 
simple  rules— 

1.  Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned  and 
adjusted  every  4,000  miles,  or  every 
200  hours. 

2.  Replace  badly  worn  plugs  promptly. 

As  a  direct  result  of  making  special 
spark  plugs  for  U.  S.  fighting  and 
bombing  planes,  AC  now  produces 
sturdier,  faster  cooling,  easier  firing, 
and  longer  lasting  spark  plugs  for 
tractors,  trucks,  and  stationary  en¬ 
gines.  Thus,  the  quality  which  makes 
AC  plugs  standard  factory  equipment 
oyi  more  new  cars  and  trucks  than  any 
other  make  is  better  than  ever. 

Have  your  sparK  plugs  cleaned  reg¬ 
ularly.  Replace  badly 
worn  or  broken  plugs 
with  new  AC’s.  "Keep 
’em  flying.” 

Got  Plugs  Cleaned 
Where  You  See  This  Sign 


No  potato  grower  this  year  can 
afford  to  waste  fertilizer,  labor,  bag 
costs  and  storage  space  on  a  poor, 
diseased  crop.  Giving  seed  SEME- 
SAN  BEL’S  protection  reduces  this 
gamble!  Just  DIP-DRAIN-DRY 
to  help  check  seed-piece  decay, 
seed-borne  scab  and  Rhizoctonia — 
generally  to  improve  and  increase 
yields.  In  25-lb.  size,  Semesan  Bel 
costs  only  1-9/10  a  bushel  of  seed. 
Ask  dealer  for  free  Potato  Pam¬ 
phlet  or  write  Bayer-Semesan  Co., 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 


CHAW  and" Peppy  Pal" 

S9 "au  VV  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


•Low  Cost  Power  for  home  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC.  CO.,  4703  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
668-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

S812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Gardening  Indoors  is  Fun 

(Continued  from  Page  143) 

during  the  night  and  65  degrees 
during  the  day. 

Grandmother  could  probably  grow 
these,  and  other  plants,  much  better 
than  we,  because  she  had  just  these 
right  conditions  we  speak  of.  You 
may  have  seen  them,  yourself,  some¬ 
time  or  other  when  you  have  visited 
an  old  farmhouse  in  the  country, 
one  just  filled  with  beautiful  home 
plants.  There  are  many  out  in  small 
New  England  towns,  up  through 
New  York  State  and  other  rural 
districts  throughout  the  country. 
Perhaps  while  there  you  have  heard 
people  say:  “My,  but  Mrs.  Smith  has 
‘green  thumbs,’  ”  meaning  that  she 
had  some  particular  knack  and 
knowledge  of  her  own  for  growing 
potted  plants  indoors.  More  prob¬ 
able,  however,  is  the  fact  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  Mrs.  Smith’s  home  were 
just  right  for  growing  plants.  Even 
up  until  50  years  ago,  this  was  true 
of  houses  almost  everywhere. 

There  was  no  furnace  or  other 
central  heating  plant  to  dry  the 
moisture  out  of  the  air.  Window  and 
door  frames  were  not  made  to  fit  so 
tightly,  and  there  was  always  a 
clink  here  and  there  where  fresh 
air  entered.  There  were  no  oil 
burners  which  have  been  known  to 
cover  plants  with  a  film  of  oil  soot, 
or  artificial  gas  which  can  be  said 
to  “burn  the  goodness  out”  of  the 
air.  Instead  of  this,  a  tea  kettle 


window  sill,  which  they  will  grace 
with  blooms  in  about  four  weeks. 

Soil  Preparation 

The  preparation  of  soil  for  window 
garden'  plants  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant,  and  is  one  job  you  just 
can’t  slight.  Ordinary  garden  com¬ 
post  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  not 
just  enough  to  look  over  the  garden, 
select  a  likely  spot,  dig  up  some  soil 
and  add  fertilizer.  Indoors,  your 
plants  cannot  send  out  long  roots  to 
seek  this  or  that  element  or  condition 
of  soil  that  is  lacking  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  main  roots.  They 
must  get  everything  they  need  right 
out  of  the  one  small  container,  in 
which  you  plant  them.  It  should 
embody  all  the  nutrients  needed  in 
a  form  that  is  available  to  plant 
life. 

It  is  fun  to  prepare  soil,  too,  and 
you  can  do  it  with  little  expense 
in  a  small  amount  of  space.  Here 
are  two  ways  of  making  up  a  good 
general  potting  soil;  the  first  takes 
longer,  but  is  the  best. 

Dig  sod  from  the  meadow,  road¬ 
side  or  side  lot,  cut  it  four  or  more 
inches  thick  and  stack  it — two  lay¬ 
ers  of  sod,  with  the  grass  sides  to¬ 
gether.  Then  a  layer  of  cow  and 
horse  manure  mixed  about  half  and 
half.  If  you  cannot  get  the  mixed 
manure,  cow  manure  is  preferable 
to  horse  manure  since  it  does  not 
dry  out  so  readily.  Then,  stack  up 
another  layer  of  sod  and  manure, 
etc.  Keep  it  well  watered  to  hasten 
decomposition,  and  turn  the  whole 
heap  over  in  about  six  months.  Add 


Coleus  and  Ferns  do.  Well  on  the  Sun  Porch. 


usually  steamed  on  the  back  of  the 
coal  range  and  kept  the  air  filled 
with  the  much-needed  humidity. 
The  night  temperature  was  low,  as 
it  should  be  for  healthy  plant  growth 
in  the  Winter,  and  sunshipe  was 
plentiful  because  curtains  were  few 
and  not  opaque  like  the  draperies 
of  today’s  style. 

It  is  of  these  elements  that  the 
farm  woman’s  “green  thumbs”  are 
made,  but,  of  course,  she  also  knew 
by  sheer  experience  and  common 
sense  when  and  how  much  to  water, 
when  a  plant  needed  re-potting,  and 
what  plants  wanted  a  loamy  and 
what  others  wanted  sandy  soil — 
things  that  most  of  us  must  learn 
by  trial  and  error,  and  through  read¬ 
ing  books. 

There  is  one  class  of  flower  that 
all  of  us  can  have  in  our  homes 
during  the  Winter,  however,  no 
matter  how  poorly  we  garden.  There 
is  a  little  work  attached  to  them, 
but  those  who  will  spend  the  time 
are  well  repaid.  I  refer  to  bulb 
blooms.  They  are  perhaps  the  easi¬ 
est  of  all  flowers  to  force  into  bloom 
indoors.  Pots  of  daffodils,  tulips, 
hyacinths  and  crocus  can  be  had  in 
flower  from  February  on  with  a  little 
planing  beforehand.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  pot  the  bulbs  in  September 
or  October,  place  them  in  a  cool, 
dark  spot  (35  to  45  degrees)  in  the 
cellar  or  outdoors  in  a  pit  covered 
with  sand,  soil  and  leaves  until 
about  New  Year’s  Day.  They  do 
not  require  any  special  soil  or  care, 
and  can  even  freeze  outdoors,  though 
freezing  is  not  necessary,  as  is 
sometimes  thought.  When  they  are 
brought  in  for  forcing,  they  should 
be  placed  in  cool,  partially-lighted 
places  for  about  a  week,  until  the 
soft  yellow  tips  of  the  leaves  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  changing 
light.  Then,  they  can  be  brought 
up  into  the  full  sunlight  on  the 


lime,  as  required.  When  the  com¬ 
post  is  completely  rotted,  it  may  be 
cut  out  in  squares  with  a  spade  and 
used  as  required.  If  the  rotted  sod 
is  not  available  quick  enough  for 
your  needs,  you  can  make  a  very 
suitable  potting  soil  by  forcing  some 
thick  sod  or  turf  through  a  wire 
screen  and  mixing  it  with  part  leaf 
mould,  from  the  woods,  sand  and 
manure,  as  follows:  One  screened 
turf  or  soil,  one  leaf  mould,  one 
manure,  one  sand.  If  the  soil  ap¬ 
pears  too  heavy,  add  more  sand.  If 
it  is  too  sandy,  add  more  leaf  mould, 
and  less  sand,  according  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  particular  plant 
you  intend  to  grow.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  keep  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  separate  piles,  if  possible,  so 
you  can  mix  up  soil  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  plant  that  you  want  to  pot.  For 
instance,  plants  that  like  a  little 
more  sandy  soil,  such  as  cactus,  and 
bulbs  that  should  keep  their  “feet 
dry,”  such  as  tulips,  daffodils,  hya¬ 
cinths,  crocuses,  periwinkles,  and 
the  like,  should  have  an  extra  part 
sand  and  one  less  of  the  soil. 
Furthermore,  they  would  do  better 
if  the  soil  were  not  screened  fine, 
say  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
The  mixture  for  sandy  plants  would 
be  as  follows:  One  soil,  two  sand, 
one  leaf  mould.  One  part  manure 
may  be  added  to  make  a  rich  mix¬ 
ture,  but  since  some  of  the  above 
do  not  require  it,  manure  or  fertilizer 
may  be  added  as  required.  When 
fertilizer  is  called  for,  select  a  com¬ 
plete,  commercial  fertilizer  such  as 
4-12-4,  and  add  a  three  inch  potful 
to  a  bushel  of  soil. 

Acid  loving  plants,  such  as  azaleas 
and  camellias,  prefer  one  part  peat 
moss  in  the  mixture,  such  as:  One 
soil,  one  peat,  one  leaf  mould,  and 
one  sand.  The  peat  moss  not  only 
adds  the  acid  required,  but  helps  to 
give  body  to  the  soil. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Get  the 


ig  Profits 

In  3-Weeks 
i  Early  Sure 


/^Truck  Crops 

yours  when  you  use 


H  Germaeo 

otkaps 


Take  a  tip  frem  patriotic,  successful  market 
growers — answer  Uncle  Sam’s  plea  for  “More 
Vegetables  —  Quick!”  by  protecting  your  plants 
from  destructive  frost,  storms,  insects  —  with 
Germaeo  HOTKAPS,  strong  little  hot  houses. 
University  tests  prove  that  average  yield  per 
acre  of  early  marketable  crops — your  premium 
crops — the  crops  Uncle  Sam  needs  so  desperately 
— is  twice  as  great  with  Germaeo  HOTKAPS. 
Moreover,  they  increase  total  yield  18%  to  51%, 
promote  bigger  fruits  and  vegetables,  ripen  your 
crops  three  weeks  earlier.  Yet  they  are  inex¬ 
pensive,  quick  and  easy  to  set.  One  Hundred 
Millions  have  been  used.  No  wonder  Germaeo 
HOTKAPS  enable  you  to  serve  your  country,  to 
enjoy  bigger  profits!  Send  for  free  HOTKAPS 
book  today.  1,000. .  .$1 1.00;  5,000. .  .$10.75  per 
M;  10,000... $10.50  per  M. 

Order  from  your  seed  dealer  today. 


Joseph  Harris  Co, 
Coldwater,  New  York 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hart  &.  Vick 
Rochester,  New  York 

Harvey  Seed  Co. 

Buffalo.  New  York 

William  Kroemer 
Hicksville,  L.  I. 

This  Chart,  reproduced  from 
Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin,  shows 
comparative  size  of  plants 
grown  under  identical 
conditions,  except  plant 
at  left  grown  in  open, 
plant  at  right  grown  under 
H0TKAPI 


Price  Seed  Co. 
Albany,  New  York 

Utica  Seed  Co. 
Utica.  New  York 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 
New  York  City 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
New  York  City 

F.  W.  Woodruff  Sons 
Seiirose,  Long  Island 


Left:  OPEN  Right:  HOTKAP 


Remember,  Crop  Failure  is  Costly 
—  HOTKAPS  Protection  is  Cheap! 


>  I 

J 


I  Germain’s,  Germaeo  Products  Division,  ■ 

I  740  Terminal  St.,  Dept.  D,  Los  Angeles,  California.  ■ 

■  Send  me  FREE  Hotkaps  Book  — 

J”Earlier,  Surer,  Bigger,  More  Profitable  Market  Crops"  * 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


How  SISALKRAFT 


Saves  You  Money 


HouseSenklnQ  Cover  T*oUaii4 

and  DoorCavarinf  Machinery 


Look  at  these  ways  to  use 
this  tough,  waterproof  paperl 
It’s  handy  as  canvas,  and 
lots  cheaper.  Use  it  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  protecting.  Use 
it  when  you  build  or  re¬ 
model.  Keep  a  roll  handyl 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co.* 

205F  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III 


Standard 


RIDE  Oft  WALK 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 


Tractors 


Plow 

Seed 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
i  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists. 

L  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultry men^ 

I  FOUR  MODELS 

lllltlVAtPl  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
uuuvaicw  Haying  and  Truck  m 

MowHaiA  Crop  Tools.  Run  V 
V  T _ T_\  Pumps.  Saws  and  Oa 

ana  Lawns  4  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires  «. 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYorfc.N.Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3261  Como  Av.  601-3  West  26  St.  1914-8  Fairmount 
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for  BIGGER 
PROFITS 

on  Potatoes 

EUREKA  POTATO  MACHINES  lower  the  cost 

fier  acre  in  potato  crowing.  Save  time.  Save  labor, 
ncrease  yields.  Make  more  money  for  you  and  free 
you  from  the  hardest  work.  They’re  modern,  im¬ 
proved,  dependable  machines,  built  right  to  fit  each 
job,  and  used  by  successful  potato  growers  for 
over  a  quarter  century. 

POTATO  CUTTER  POTATO  PLANTER 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  One  man  machine.  Opens  fur- 
Operates  with  both  row,  drops  seed,  sows  ferti- 
hands  free  for  feed-  lizer,  if  desired — covers  and 
mg.  marks  next  row,  all  in  one 

SPRAYERS  operation. 

Traction  or  Power.  POTATO  DIGGER 
Insure  the  crop.  Famous  for  getting  all  the 
Sizes  4,  6,  or  more  potatoes,  separating  and 
rows.  60  to  200  gal-  standing  hard  use.  With  or 
Ion  tanks.  All  styles  without  engine  attachment 
of  booms.  or  tractor  attachment. 

RIDING  MULCHER  OR  WEEDER 
Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil  and  kills  weeds  when  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  young  and  tender.  11  and  12  ft.  sizes.  Many 
other  uses,  with  or  without  seeding  attachment 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  all  the  Eureka  Machines.  Write  today. 

Eureka — A  name  that 
means  Success  on 
Potato  Machines.  All 
machines  in  stock 
near  you. 

POTATO  MACHINES 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  1102,  Utica,  N.Y. 


ECONOMICALLY  MEETS  EVERY 
SMALL-FARM  POWER  NEED. 


See  this  new  Bl-3  ROTOTILLER.  A  complete 
small-farm  operating  unit.  It  will  amaze  you. 
Built  to  exacting  automotive  standards.  Fast 
rotating  tines  plow,  disc,  harrow,  smooth— all 
in  one  operation.  Tills  deep,  breaks  hard  sod, 
mows,  hauls,  plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Assures  better 
crops;  easy,  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Thousandsin  use.  Write 
now  for  FREE  illustrated 
folder.  No  obligation. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC. 
TROY, N.Y.  Oept.  G 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPB  ELL-HA  US  FELD 
COMPANY 

Ml  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio. 


See  the  GRAVELY  at  the 
Three  Big  Shows — 
NewYork-Boston-Philadelphia 


BIGGER  YIELDS 

...better  crops,  more  profit,  if 
you  spray  with  the  BEAN  All- 
Purpose  Engine-Driven  (3  hp. ) 
Sprayer.  4  rows,  3  noz¬ 


zles  to  a  row,  6  to  7  gals,  a 
minute  at  300 1  bs.  pressure. 
. . .  Send  for  catalog 

JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Div.  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


At  the  Winter  Fruit  Meetings 

By  A.  B.  Burrell 


National  viewpoints  and  national 
problems  dominated  the  87th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society  in  Rochester, 
January  13-16,  and  the  Eastern 
meeting  in  Kingston,  January  28-30, 
1942.  Keynoting  the  sessions,  Dr. 
E.  C.  Auchter,  Administrator  of  Re¬ 
search  for  the  entire  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  stressed  the 
responsibility  of  orchardists  to  pro¬ 
duce  abundantly  the  health-giving 
fruits  so  greatly  needed  in  building 
the  stamina  of  our  people.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Auchter  everything  possible 
is  being  done  to  make  available  the 
necessary  equipment  and  supplies. 

In  the  view  of  W.  I.  Myers,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  at  Cornell,  most  of  the 
farmers’  distress  during  the  past 
decade  has  come  from  the  disparity 
between  the  prices  of  things  farm¬ 
ers  buy  and  of  those  they  sell.  In 
July,  1941,  for  the  first  time  since 
1930,  the  two  came  almost  into  ad¬ 
justment  in  New  York  State.  With 
New  York  farm  prices  at  an  index 
of  140,  however,  farm  wages  are 
178,  and  earnings  of  factory  workers 
are  278.  If  food  is  to  be  produced  in 
ample  quantity,  according  to  Myers, 
farm  prices  must  be  allowed  to  rise 
further;  otherwise  farmers  will  be 
unable  to  hire  even  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor. 

T.  E.  LaMont  reported  a  decline 
of  28%  in  the  number  of  apple  trees 
in  the  United  States  from  1935  to 
1940.  Production  of  apples  was 
shown  to  be  falling  only  slowly,  due 
to  better  yields  of  the  trees  that  are 
left.  From  1935  to  1940  there  was  a 
14%  decline  in  the  number  of  cherry 
trees,  a  26  %■  decline  in  pear  trees,  a 
29%  decline  in  American-type  grape 
vines,  a  3%  gain  in  peach  trees,  a 
5%  decrease  in  orange  trees,  and  a 
17%  decrease  in  grapefruit  trees. 
However,  citrus  production  may  in¬ 
crease  for  a  few  years  since  many 
of  the  trees  have  not  yet  reached 
maximum  production.  Stanley  John¬ 
son  of  South  Haven,  Michigan,  told 
why  certain  new  peach  varieties  are 
partly  supplanting  older  standard 
sorts;  according  to  Johnson,  disas¬ 
trous  gluts  on  the  peach  market  can 
be  avoided  to  a  large  extent  by  grow¬ 
ing  peaches  that  ripen  at  successive 
dates  rather  than  all  at  once. 

The  second  main  topic  around 
which  a  group  of  talks  centered,  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  mar¬ 
ket.  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke  pointed  out 
that  the  first  step  is  to  grow  good 
fruit  and  do  it  economically.  He  ad¬ 
vised  use  of  enough  nitrogen,  but 
distinctly  warned  that  too  great  lib¬ 
erality  with  _  this  nutrient  decreases 
fruit  quality'  and  increases  the  loss 
from  dropping.  M.  B.  Hoffman  ex¬ 
plained  how  harvest  sprays  may  be 
used  to  reduce  the  waste  from  drop¬ 
ping  and  to  keep  fruit  on  the  trees 
until  it  is  well-colored.  He  also  told 
of  successful  experimental  thinning 
of  Wealthy  apples  with  a  bloom 
spray  containing  one-tenth  to  two- 
tenths  gallon  of  Elgetol  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  F.  A.  Harper  stressed 
the  deterioration  of  apples  while  in 
stores  as  a  major  obstacle  to'  good 
sales  and  showed  that  farmers  move 
many  apples  by  direct  sales  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  their  homes  in  upstate 
New  York. 

John  Hall  of  Lockport  told  how  he 
keeps  grocers  supplied  with  fruit  in 
sound  condiion  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  sales.  The  same  point  of 
giving  the  retailer  a  good  product 
and  frequent  replacement  of  stock 
was  stressed  by  Professor  Frank  N. 
Fagan  of  State  College,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  M.  P.  Rasmussen  of  Ithaca 
presented  results  of  a  survey  in 
New  York  City  to  show  that  fruit 
and  vegetable  stores,  pushcarts  and 
independent  grocery  stores  are  ma¬ 
jor  outlets  for  apples. 

The  third  major  topic  was  the 
eternal  ‘‘battle  of  the  bugs.”  The 
foundation  for  more  efficient  use  of 
oil  sprays  was  laid  by  scientific  work 
reported  by  P.  J.  Chapman  of  Ge¬ 
neva.  By  using  oils  selected  accord¬ 
ing  to  new  Geneva  specifications, 
with  a  water-soluble  blood  albumen 
as  the  emulsifier,  it  is  now  possible 
to  kill  leafroller  eggs  with  a  dormant 
spray  containing  4%  of  actual  oil, 
whereas  it  formally  took  6  or  8%. 
Combinations  of  oils  and  nitro-toxi- 
cants  have  proved  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  a  wide  variety  of  pests  at  a 
single  dormant  application.  However, 
a  panel-discussion  in  which  grow¬ 


ers,  county  agents  and  experiment 
station  men  participated,  brought 
out  the  fact  that  tree  injury  some¬ 
times  occurs.  Precautions  against 
injury  include  restricting  the  use  of 
such  combination  sprays  to  trees  in  a 
strictly  dormant  condition,  and 
avoiding  spraying  some  branches  too 
heavily.  If  a  grower  sprays  one  side 
of  the  tree  with  the  wind,  then  com¬ 
pletes  the  operation  later  when  the 
wind  has  shifted,  he  is  likely  to  get 
a  double  coating  on  certain  branches. 

Spraying  with  2-6-100  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  dusting  with  a  20-80 
copper-lime  dust  during  bloom  now 
is  recommended  as  a  supplementaiy 
measure  for  apple  and  pear  orchards 
where  surgical  treatment  does  not 
give  satisfactory  control  of  fireblight. 
Spraying  or  dusting  with  sulphur 
during  bloom  is  advised  for  apple 
orchards  with  a  severe  rust  problem. 
However,  as  the  experiments  of  F. 
H.  Lewis  show,  either  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  sulphur  may  reduce  the 
yield  if  pollination  conditions  are 
poor,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  during 
bloom  may  cause  fruit-russeting. 

A  new  organic  spray  material 
which  may  or  may  not  be  on  the 
market  in  1942,  has  been  found 
highly  effective  against  such  diseases 
as  cherry  leaf-spot  and  apple  rusts, 
in  the  investigations  of  J.  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  D.  H.  Palmiter  of  Geneva. 
This  finding  will  be  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  if  the  supply  of  copper  or 
sulphur  fungicides  should  become  in¬ 
adequate. 

In  Eastern  New  York,  a  spray  con¬ 
taining  3  gallons  of  petroleum  oil 
and  one  pint  of  nicotine  sulfate  per 
100  gallons,  applied  at  the  green  tip 
stage,  has  found  favor  for  the  com¬ 
bined  control  of  European  red  mite 
and  aphis.  It  also  controls  bud  moth 
where  present,  and  if  scab  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  Bordeaux  mixture  2-4-100  may 
be  included  as  the  emulsifier  of  the 
oil  instead  of  the  2  ounces  of  blood 
albumen  which  otherwise  would  be 
recommended. 

Several  optional  programs  for 
codling  moth  now  are  available,  ac¬ 
cording  to  S.  W.  Harman  and  O.  H. 
Hammer  and  J.  A.  Evans.  If  the 
infestation  is  light,  three  applications 
of  lead  arsenate,  3  pounds  per  100 
gallons  timed  for  first  brood  activity 
with  the  final  treatment  July  10-15, 
will  suffice.  If  the  infestation  is 
heavy,  one  may  continue  a  lead 
arsenate  program  to  a  later  date, 
and  increase  the  pounds  per  100 
gallons,  but  this  would  necessitate 
washing  the  fruit,  which  not  only 
is  a  nuisance  but  also  results  in  more 
or  less  reduction  in  storage  life  of 
the  fruit.  Another  procedure  that  is 
effective  against  heavy  infestations 
and  does  not  necessitate  washing  the 
fruit  involves  two-cover  sprays  with 
lead  arsenate,  a  third  spray  with 
nicotine,  with  or  without  summer 
oil,  a  fourth  spray  with  lead  arsenate 
and,  if  necessary,  a  fifth  and  sixth 
with  nicotine,  with  or  without  sum¬ 
mer  oil.  One  must  anticipate  the 
need  for  summer  oil  and  omit  sul¬ 
phur  from  sprays  two  weeks  before 
its  use  as  well  as  avoiding  the  com¬ 
bination  of  oil  and  sulphur  in  a 
single  spray.  With  all  sprays  of  lead 
arsenate  in  summer,  it  is  desirable 
to  use  an  equal  poundage  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  to  prevent  arsenical  in¬ 
jury  to  leaves  and  fruits. 

For  control  of  leaf-spot  on  sour 
cherries,  the  trend  is  toward  a  low- 
solubility  copper  fungicide  plus  lime 
and  a  sticker,  although  good  results 
often  are  obtained  with  flotation 
sulphur  paste  plus  a  suitable  oil-type 
sticker  if  sprays  are  ahead  of  infec¬ 
tion.  Lime  sulphur  and  Bordeaux 
mixture  seem  less  desirable  because 
of  the  injury  they  cause.  For  sweet 
cherries,  copper  sprays  are  unsafe. 

Grower  interest  and  participation 
in  the  programs  were  above  average, 
and  commercial  exhibitors  report 
unusually  large  sales  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  New  officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  were  Bruce  P.  Jones  of 
Hall,  President;  Theodore  E.  Cross 
of  Lagrangeville,  M.  E.  Buckman  of 
Sodus,  John  A.  Hall  of  Lockport,  and 
Gerow  Schoonmaker  of  Wallkill, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Roy  P.  McPher¬ 
son  of  LeRoy,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Members  of  the  Excutive  Committee 
include  Wilbur  H.  Schumaker  of 
Youngstown,  Marion  C.  Albright  of 
Athens,  Frank  W.  Beneway  of  On¬ 
tario,  Dr.  A.  B.  Burrell  of  Peru, 
Herman  Kappel  of  Interlaken,  and 
S.  W.  Davenport  of  Kinderhook. 
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BOSTROM  IMPROVED 


FARM 


LEVEL 


Anyone  can  operate  a  BOSTROM  Level  by 
following  the  simple  direction  booklet  included 
with  each  Instrument.  We  manufacture  3 
models;  Farm  Level,  Contractors  Level,  Con¬ 
vertible  Level.  All  BOSTROM  Levels  are  sold 
on  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  *  WRITE  TODAY  for  literature,  prices 
and  name  of  our  distributor  near  you. 


Accurate, 
Durable 
and  Complete 
for  Terracing, 
Ditching,  Irrigat 
ing.  Tile  Drain* 
ing.  Grading, 
Running 
Lines,  Turn¬ 
ing  Angles 
and  etc. 


The  Bos- 
trom  is 
used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by 
Schools,  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  & 
Individual 
Landowners 
every- 
where. 


Bostrom  -  Brady  Manufacturing  Co. 

517  Stonewall  St.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security! 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  Bent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  _ 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  1 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-A,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


HAYING 
TIME  , 
LABOR' 


WITH  AN 


Handles  your  Hay 
Fork  with  Quick  Ac¬ 
tion,  under  perfect 
control  at  all  times.  "Puts 
the  Hay  in  its  place  in  a 
hurry.”  Unloads  3  times  faster^Saves 
man  and  team.  Capacity  1,200  lbs.  direct 
pull.  Styles  for  every  need.  Thousands 
of  Satisfied  users.  Write  for  folder  today. 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO. 

Box  R,  Norwich,  New  York 


IF  You  Are  Getting  I 
Less  Than  3% 

Wo  have  never  paid  less  than  3%  on  ALL 
ACCOUNTS,  large  or  small.  The  safety  of 
every  account  is  fully  insured  up  to  $5000 
Accounts  may  be  opened  and  carried  on  by 
mail.  Write  for  signature  card. 

ASSETS  OVER  $6,000,000 

NATITK  federal 

II"  rl  |  IVW  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

Founded  1886  -  NATICK.  MASS. 

ARMY- NAVY  BARGAINS 


Haversacks  . $  .75  Cart,  belt  . $  .6<> 

Hobbles  . . 50  Rope  lariat .  7<> 

Helmet  eagle . 35  Sword  bayonet  - 175 

Europ  cutlass .  2.50  Model  cannon  7"' J' 75 

75th  Anniversary  Catalog  1865-1940  *' 308 
pages,  over  2,000  illustrations  of  pistols 
rifles  daggers,  medals,  saddles,  etc.,  mailed 
for  50  cents.  1942  circular  for  3c  stamp. 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN  SONS,  SOI  Broadway,  New  York 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
3E?  wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eesily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  (or  All 
Pureesos 

• 

IVrile  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


All  kind*  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  wat«r 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigation*,  fence.  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked,  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Writ©  us  your  want#  and  let  ui  Quote  you  Drlcee 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  ^o,  13th  St.  Brooklyn*  N.  Y. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  no  longer  permita  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  E,  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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P!Z  ,”1  STS  I  Over  a  ton  of  metal  smut  on  every  farm 


The  general  farmer  in  the  East 
isn’t  interested  in  making  a  million 
dollars!  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  he  knows  he  can’t 
get  rich  in  terms  of  dollars.  Farm 
life  is  rich  in  other  things,  and  most 
of  us  know  that  happiness  and 
security  don’t  depend  upon  huge 
amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
farm  family  wants  and  has  the  right 
to  make  a  decent  living.  Big  busi¬ 
ness  and  selfish  monopolies  control 
a  lot  of  cards,  the  milk  business  for 
instance.  We  want  to  fight  for 
justice  all  the  time.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  points  general  farmers 
can  keep  in  mind  and  work  toward 
which  will  mean  not  only  more  in¬ 
come,  perhaps,  but  safer  income,  as 
well. 

The  Northeast  is  a  place  of  diversi¬ 
fication  in  farming  as  contrasted 
with  the  specialized  areas  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  Middle  West.  Out 
there,  our  brother  farmers  are  forced 
into  one  line  and  cooperation.  They 
have  to  combine  resources  to  market 
in  large  amounts  and  send  their 
apples,  oranges,  cherries,  or  other 
products  to  distant  markets. 

Since  dairying  is  a  backbone  on 
many  general  farms,  let’s  consider 
that  first.  How  can  a  family  increase 
its  income?  If  you  have  traveled 
around  and  looked  at  the  herds  a 
general  farm  has,  you  know  the  most 
important  answers.  Mediocre  or 
poor  cows  hold  down  the  milk  and 
o.  earn  checks!  -Fewer  cows  but  better 
ones  is  the  answer  to  more  profit.  If 
every  cow  in  your  herd  right  now 
was  a  good  producer,  wouldn’t  it 
make  a  sizable  difference  in  your 
year’s  income?  Don’t  raise  heifers 
from  your  poor  cows.  Don’t  put 
good  feed  into  poor  producers. 
Second,  in  this  connection,  we  ought 
to  raise  all  the  food  possible  for  our 
livestock.  We  need  more  alfalfa  and 
clover  for  proteins;  we  can  raise 
grass  and  corn  silage;  perhaps  we  can 
raise  grain  again  here  in  the  East. 

Another  point  is  two  or  three  cash 
crops  on  the  general  farm.  The  list 
is  almost  limitless:  potatoes,  berries, 
apples,  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  A 
first  class  orchard  well  fertilized, 
sprayed  and  cared  for  brings  in  a 
profit  and  often  fits  well  into  a  farm 
program.  There  will  always  be  a 
market  for  the  best  apples.. If  cream 
is  sold,  it  offers  a  good  chance  to 
raise  a  bunch  of  hogs,  and  right 
now  the  price  on  pork  looks  good 
for  a  while  ahead.  Some  general 
farmers  here  in  the  East  are  trying 
out  a  few  steers.  Beef  may  be  re¬ 
turning  to  the  East,  particularly  if 
we  learn  again  how  to  grow  grains 
so  that  our  stock  can  be  largely 
home  fed. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  a 
chance  for  a  good  sized  flock  of 
hens  on  most  farms.  We  can  buy 
good  baby  chicks  from  reliable 
breeders  and  hatcheries.  That  takes 
the  breeding  and  incubator  prob¬ 
lems  off  the  general  farmer’s  should¬ 
ers.  Furthermore,  if  a  farmer  does 
not  feel  he  has  the  time  for  brood¬ 
ing,  there  is  an  increasing  business 
of  buying  eight  weeks  old  pullets 
which  are  all  safely  by  the  stage 
when  they  need  heat.  As  I  have 
observed  this  sideline  on  farms,  one 
needs  to  be  guided  by  a  few  com- 
monsense  principles:  .  Get  your 
chicks  or  pullets  from  reliable, 
nearby  sources;  give  them  good  care; 
cull  out  all  except  the  vigorous, 
good  shaped  pullets;  and  then,  look 
around  for  a  steady  market  that  will 
pay  a  little  more  than  wholesale 
prices.  If  the  farm  is  located  on  a 
main  or  secondary  road,  often  times 
■  a  roadside  stand  will  greatly  in 
crease  the  profit  margin. 

Finally,  for  safety  plus  more  profit, 
we  need  to  remember  that  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  food  we  raise  on 
our  own  farm,  increases  our  year’s 
income  just  that  much.  I  think  most 
of  us  appreciate  the  returns  from  a 
good  garden.  It  means  food  for  the 
season,  and  canned  and  preserved, 
it  means  food  for  the  Winter.  Most 
farms  need  to  give  attention  to  rais¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  small  fruits  for  home 
use,  plus  perhaps  a  surplus  to  sell. 
According  to  the  Census,  more  farm 
families  are  raising  meats  for  home 
use. 

Farming  is  a  good  way  of  life. 
Some  of  us  think  it  is  the  best  way. 
But  it  is  also  a  business  and  we 
ought  to  plan  to  get  all  the  income 
possible  and  do  it  as  safely  as  we 
know  how.  Diversification  seems 
the  best  answer  here  in  the  East. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 
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White  line  indicates  extra  site  and  weight  of  other  equipment  of  equal  working  capacity. 

For  the  same  work  capacity — 
Compare  the  Weight 


Ferguson  Finger  Tip  Control  Disc  Harrotv 


“How  much  work  can  you  do,  per  pound?” 
is  a  mighty  important  question  to  ask  of 
your  farm  machinery.  It’s  especially  impor¬ 
tant  during  wartime,  when  metals  are  needed 
for  armament. 

Many  farm  tractors  are  heavy,  because  they 
need  weight  to  get  traction.  And  many  farm 
implements  are  heavy,  because  they  need 
weight  to  get  soil  penetration,  and  hold  it. 
The  Ford  Tractor  with  Ferguson  Sys¬ 
tem  has  changed  that  kind  of  engi¬ 
neering.  It  makes  built-in  weight  un¬ 
necessary —  at  a  time  when  needless 
weight  is  needless  waste.  It  saves  an 
average  of  over  a  ton  of  metal  per  farm , 
without  sacrifice  of  farm  production. 

In  the  Ferguson  System,  tractor  and  im¬ 
plement  are  joined  by  linkage  to  operate 
as  a  single  unit — a  single  machine  under 


hydraulic  control.  It  is  “linkage  that  thinks 
for  itself” — its  design  makes  added  weight 
unnecessary. 

When  the  going  gets  tough,  the  Fergu¬ 
son  System  builds  up  pulling  power  and 
traction  automatically,  just  as  needed,  with¬ 
out  useless  and  costly  added  weight.  It  pulls 
the  implement  into  the  soil  and  maintains 
even  depth  hydraulically. 

For  light-draft  work,  you  don’t  have  to 
carry  extra  weight  as  a  passenger — to  waste 
fuel  or  pack  down  the  soil. 

Here  is  full  two-plow  capacity,  without  the 
built-in  extra  weight  of  other  two-plow  jobs. 

Handles  and  steers  like  a  modern  auto¬ 
mobile,  with  finger  tip  control.  Even  chang¬ 
ing  implements  is  a  one-minute  job,  requir¬ 
ing  no  manual  strength.  Can  be  operated 
safely  and  efficiently  by  anyone,  of  any  age. 


Lightiveight  Flanter 


The  Ferguson  System  — the  "linkage 
that  thinks*  for  itself  "—PROVED 

on  a  hundred  thousand  farms — proved  ability  to  get  more 
work  done  per  pound  of  metal,  per  gallon  of  fuel,  per  work¬ 
ing  day.  If  you  want  to  do  your  part  in  saving  metal,  and  still 
operate  your  farm  the  modern  way,  ask  the  Ford  Tractor 
dealer  to  give  you  personal  proof — right  on  your  own  farm. 


Ferguson  Row-Crop  Cultivator 

USE  THIS  COUPON  TO 
GET  PERSONAL  PROOF 


I 


Ferguson-Sherman  Mfg.  Corp., 
Dearborn,  Mich.,  Dept.  49 

Send  me  more  information  (  ) 

I’d  like  a  demonstration  (  ) 
Name 


Address. 
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Treat  seed  now  with  /f 

NEW  IMPROVED 

CERESAN 


Ask  your  neighbor  who  uses  New 
Improved  CERESAN!  Get  the 
facts  first-hand !  The  1-lb.  size  of 
this  easily-applied  dry  disinfect¬ 
ant  treats  32  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
barley,  sorghum,  flax  or  wheat  for 
only  2j^  per  bushel — kills  or  re¬ 
duces  certain  seed-borne  diseases 
— generally  improves  yields, 
which  result  in  more  profit  on 
your  labor.  Works  both  by  con¬ 
tact  and  vapor  action;  wear  dry 
mask  when  treating.  Get  Grain 
Pamphlet  free  from  dealer  or  write 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


the  original  organic  mercury 

SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 


I 


H 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer.  .  ,  . 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 

farm  interest.  _  , 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  Js  ew- Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  wrould  find  The  Rurah  ^ew- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  It 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Name 


R.  F.  D . . 

Post  Office . . . . . . . .  State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New- 1  orker  and  you  ll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  '  square 

deal.”  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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CROWNs 

HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS 


UNION  MADE 
Mode  the  best  woy— the  test  way— to 
give  you  your  money’s  worth  in  service 


Only  Crown  and 
Headlight  Overalls 
bear  this  famous 
Testing  Seal  of 
Approval 


GET  THESE 

4  EXTRAS? 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


1.  "ELEPHANT  HIDE"  DENIM  — woven 
in  our  own  mills — for  extra  toughness 
— extra  wear. 

2.  CUSTOM-SIZED  to  give  you  correct  fit 
and  freedom  while  working. 

3.  SHRUNK  and  SANFORIZED— won’t 

shrink  more  than  1%  (Test  CCC-T- 
191.) 

4.  CERTIFIED  BY  UNITED  STATES  TESTING  CO. 

— Certificate  right  on  each  garment, 
covering  fabric,  fit,  workmanship. 
your  assurance  of  satisfaction! 

★  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just  any 
overall.  Insist  upon  genuine  Crown  or 
Headlight  Certified  Overalls. 

CROWN  HEADLIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


STOP  LEAKS 

MAKE  LOOSE  PARTS  TIGHT 


When  your  boiler, 
heater,  auto  engine, 
crankcase  or  radiator  t 
develops  a  crack  or  h 
leak,  or  when  parts 
of  apparatus,  fix¬ 
tures,  hardware,  utensils,  etc.,  become 
loose,  Smooth-On  No.  1  makes  a 
quick  sure,  lasting  repair.  Used 
like  putty;  can  be  applied  by 
any  handy  man.  Proven  by  45 
years  on  the  market.  Obtain¬ 
able  from  hardware  stores  or 
if  necessary  from  us,  in  1%- 
joz.  or  7-oz.  cans,  also  larger 
sizes. 

Illustrated 
Handbook 

40  Pages,  170  diagrams  describing 
household  and  auto  repairs  that 
save  you  money. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


pa#** 


%)oitwiM  SMOOTH'ON 


SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39, 

570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  the  SMOOTH-ON  Handbook. 


Name  . 
Address 


The  Intelligent 
PRACTICAL  Way 

w  the 


WAR 


HAG  ST  ROM'S 


MAP  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  most  complete,  legible,  and  "easy-  ^  4 

to-follow"  War  Map  of  the  World  ever  j* 
published.  Help*  tremendously  in  under-  posy  SIZE 

standing  the  military  movement*  of  air  Jflf  PAID  32"x42!., 
and  naval  fleet*  and  armies,  in  actual  arid  potential  theatres 
of  war  aH  over  the  world.  With  this  map  you  con  easily  follow 
the  armed  force*  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air  to  the  ever- 


changing  scenes  of  action.  Refer  fo  it  while  reading  the  war 
new*  and  you'll  know  exactly  what's  going  on,  and  where. 


COMPREHENSIVE,  ACCURATE,  UP-TO-DATE! 

Showt  everything  you  wont  to  know 
obout  location*,  distances,  oir  routes, 

•hip  lonos,  and  the  24  time  zones  of  the 
world  .  .  AT  A  GLANCE.  Every  home, 
office,  factory,  school,  hotel,  institution 
•hould  hove  this  War  Mop  of  the  World 

Sentf  For  Me?  TO  DAT!  Only  SI  pest  paid 

MONET-BACK  GUARANTEE 

It  not  entirely  sotiified,  return  mop 
within  ten  doy«,  your  dollar  will  be 
promptly  refunded  You  be  the 
judge  ©(  its  value  end  wtefulnete. 
REGULAR  RETAIL  PRICE,  S 7 .50 

HAGSTROM  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  3B.  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

map  maker*  FOR  26  YEARS 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1  %  Sales  Tax) 


Scientific  Development  in 
Horticulture 

(Continued  from  Page  142) 

there  is  not  only  an  increase  in 
nitrogen  but  an  unbelievable  in¬ 
crease  in  potash,  while  the  available 
soil  moisture  is  increased  as  well. 
Interestingly  enough,  advice  on 
mulch  materials  from  Michigan  re¬ 
ports  that  gravel  has  been  the  best 
mulching  material  of  any  used — 
strange  reminder  of  the  oft-quoted 
statement  that  stones  are  a  “per¬ 
manent  mulch”! 

Again,  fruit  men  and  horticultur¬ 
ists  20  years  ago,  at  least,  began  com¬ 
plaining  to  plant  disease  and  insect 
men  that  lime-sulphur  was  reducing 
the  yield  of  fruit — but  there  was 
neither  proof  nor  logical  explanation. 
The  scientist,  however,  placed  apple 
trees  in  glass  cages  and  put  indi¬ 
vidual  apple  leaves  in  cellophane 
envelopes,  the  while  analyzing  the 
gas  that  entered  the  container  and 
the  gas  that  was  withdrawn.  He 
found  that  lime-sulphur  definitely 
reduced  the  ability  of  the  leaf  to 
manufacture  carbohydrates  from  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight — the  so-called 
process  of  “photosynthesis”  that  sus¬ 
tains  animal  life  on  this  planet. 
Further  careful  measurements  and 
photographic  studies  of  leaf  growth 
in  the  orchard  showed  that  the 
milder  sulphurs  and  the  so-called 
“wettable  sulphurs”  reduced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  leaves  much  less 
than  regular  lime-sulphur.  It  was 
found,  too,  by  peering  through  a 
microscope,  that  it  was  the  finely 
divided  sulphurs  which  were  most 
effective  in  disease  control.  And  so 
the  plant  physiologist,  the  chemist, 
the  pathologist  and  the  horticul¬ 
tural  observer  have  worked  together 
to  produce  sprays  which  are  more 
effective  in  disease  control  and  less 
harmful  to  foliage  and  to  fruit  yields. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  “running 
out”  of  varieties  of  potatoes  and 
raspberries  and  strawberries.  Old 
horticultural  literature  is  full  of  it, 
and  full,  likewise,  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  dig  out  and  destroy  the 
diseased  plant.  Science  finds  the 
answer  in  such  “disease  carriers” 
as  aphids  and  leaf  hoppers  who  suck 
the  juices  from  diseased  plants,  in¬ 
cubate  the  disease  within  their  own 
bodies,  and  inject  it  into  a  healthy 
plant  which  they  infest.  Some  va¬ 
rieties  of  raspberry,  particularly  the 
English  kinds,  are  not  attractive  to 
the  insect,  and  the  variety  escapes 
the  disease.  And  so,  the  foundation 
is  laid  for  control  by  systematic 
roguing  and  by  breeding  programs 
designed  to  develop  new  varieties 
with  disease-escaping  characters. 

Or,  take  the  problem  of  stippen 
or  bitter  pit  in  apples.  Orchardists 
have  observed  that  the  trouble  is 
associated  with  uneven  cropping, 
especially  with  light  crops  and  large 
fruits.  Science  again  puts  a  founda¬ 
tion  under  by  showing  that  it  is  all 
due  to  the  ability  of  leaves  to  with¬ 
draw  water  from  the  fruit  under 
certain  situations.  That  is,  heavy 
thinning  of  fruit,  heavy  shading,  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  nitrogen — in  short, 
any  practice  that  tends  to  increase 
the  osmotic  concentration  of  the  leaf 
sap  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
fruit,  tends  to  increase  bitter  pit. 
Now  that  the  cause  is  known,  it 
remains  for  scientists  to  go  further 
and  systematically  work  to  produce 
varieties  that  do  not  fall  ill  to  stip¬ 
pen,  or  to  evolve  practical  orchard 
operations  which  will  reduce  it. 

Should  peach  trees  be  replanted  in 
old  peach  tree  locations?  Some  say 
yes;  some  say  no.  Scientific  study  in 
California  shows  that  an  extract  from 
the  bark  of  peach  roots  when  applied 
to  peach  trees  growing  in  sand  cul¬ 
ture  are  toxic  to  -them.  In  other 
soils  and  in  other  situations  no  toxic 
effect  is  observed,  but  guess  work  is 
now  removed  and  a  man  can  at  least 
be  definitely  told  whether,  in  his 
location,  replanting  is  good  or  bad. 

Does  ringing  of  fruit  trees  increase 
the  set?  Science  says  that  it  all 
depends  upon  when  the  ringing  is 
done.  If  done  just  at  or  immediately 
after  full  bloom  there  is  a  definite 
increase  in  set;  if  done  w"hen  flowers 
are  in  the  pink  there  is  some  in¬ 
crease,  but  to  a  lesser  degree;  and  if 
the  ringing  is  delayed  too  long  the 
effect  is  nil. 

Why  do  late  summer  practices  not 
affect  blossoming  of  the  McIntosh 
apple  the  next  year?  Because,  under 
the  microscope,  the  blossoms  for  next 
year’s  crop  can  be  seen  forming  in 


June  and  are  completed  before  mid¬ 
summer.  Why  does  the  removal  of 
apple  blossoms,  as  done  by  Robert 
Manning  by  hand  from  a  step-ladder 
in  Massachusetts  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  as  done  today  by  caustic 
sprays,  result  in  a  shift  in  year  of 
fruit  production?  Because  the  nitro¬ 
gen-carbohydrate  balance  of  the  tree 
is  shifted  by  the  absence  of  a  load  of 
fruit,  and  fruit  bud  formation  is 
favored. 

What  brings  about  water  core? 
Science  says  that  high  temperatures, 
as  the  sun  shining  on  an  exposed 
cheek,  increases  enzyme  activity  in 
the  change  of  starch  to  sugar,  re¬ 
sulting,  in  turn,  in  increased  osmotic 
concentration,  influx  of  water,  in¬ 
creased  pressure,  and  a  “water¬ 
logged  condition.”  The  activity  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  form  alcohol, 
as  those  who  enjoy  the  flavor  of  a 
water-cored  fruit  will  attest! 

What  causes  split-pit  peaches  to 
ripen  early?  Science  says  that  when 
the  pit  is  split  by  various  growth 
pressures,  the  bundles  supplying  the 
embryo  with  materials  are  ruptured 
and  the  embryo  is  aborted,  thus  re¬ 
moving  the  effect  of  the  embryo  upon 
fruit  development  and  resulting  in 
earlier  ripening. 

Why  do  old  horticultural  books  tell 
of  putting  pears  away  in  the  bureau 
drawer  to  ripen?  Because  the  pear 
fruit  is  a  living  thing  which  is  killed 
by  certain  practices,  as  too  long  cold 
storage.  The  natural  ripening  proc¬ 
esses  in  some  varieties,  as  Kieffer, 
take  place  best  at  about  60  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  bureau  drawer 
more  nearly  approaches  this  condi¬ 
tion  than  some  other  place,  such  as 
common  storage  or  the  cellar.  Any 
insipid,  dead  Bose  pears  that  may 
appear  on  the  market  are  there  only 
because  of  neglect  of  scientific  find¬ 
ings,  for  it  has  been  shown  clearly 
just  how  long  a  Bose  pear  can  be  kept 
in  cold  storage  without  ‘killing”  it. 
Further,  peaches  develop  better  qual¬ 
ity  when  stored  at  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  than  now  commonly  employed, 
and  Jonathan  apples  stored  at  36 
degrees  Fahrenheit  do  not  develop 
the  internal  breakdown  they  do  at  31 
degrees. 

Why  did  older  horticulturists  and 
horticultural  books  deny  that  there 
was  a  pollination  problem?  By  cag¬ 
ing  trees  and  by  putting  paper  bags 
over  blossoms  so  as  to  keep  insects 
out  and  to  control  pollination,  the 
scientist  finds  that  the  sour  cherry, 
most  peaches,  many  plums,  and  some 
varieties  of  apples  then  in  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  Baldwin,  Rome  Beauty  and 
Ben  Davis,  are  somewhat  fruitful  to 
their  own  pollen;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  varieties  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  today,  as  McIntosh,  Cortland 
and  Delicious  are  entirely  self-un¬ 
fruitful.  Further,  the  scientist  has 
studied  leaves  and  can  identify  mix¬ 
tures  of  varieties  in  the  nursery, 
thus  eliminating  them,  resulting  in 
solid  blocks  of  true-to-name  trees 
where  formerly  a  few  odd  varieties 
which  served  as  effective  pollenizers 
always  managed  somehow  to  get 
into  the  orchard. 

Why  did  peach  trees  in  southern 
California  fail  to  leaf  out  in  spring? 
Because  certain  varieties  required 
a  longer  chilling  period  than  southern 
California  winters  provided.  Sys¬ 
tematic  breeding  has  now  produced 
varieties,  as  the  Babcock  peach, 
which  require  less  chilling  and 
which,  therefore,  prosper  there.  The 
scientist  can  take  prospective  va¬ 
rieties  into  the  chilling  chambers 
and  tell  in  advance  whether  they 
should  be  planted  commercially  or 
discarded. 

Why  do  certain  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berry,  like  the  Klondike,  do  well  in 
the  far  South  for  the  production  of 
winter  and  early  spring  strawberries, 
where  others  fail?  Because  some 
plants,  like  the  Klondike  strawberry, 
will  form  blossom  buds  and  will  fruit 
during  short  days  of  winter,  where¬ 
as  other  varieties  require  long  days 
of  summer.  The  scientist  places  the 
new  varieties  in  dark  rooms  and 
exposes  them  to  various  lengths  of 
artificial  light — 10  hours,  12  hours, 
14  hours,  16  hours — and  can  tell  in 
advance  which  will  succeed  in  short- 
day  climates  and  which  in  long-day 
climates. 

The  J.  H.  Hqle  peach  is  a  poor 
pollenizer.  Why?  Under  the  micro¬ 
scope  the  pollen  grains  are  seen  to 
be  poorly  formed  and  will  not  grow 
when  placed  on  the  stigma  of  the 
flower  it  is  desired  to  fertilize.  And 
so  the  scientist  examines  the  new 
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variety  and  tells  before  it  is  planted 
by  orchardists  whether  or  not  it  will 
be  a  good  pollenizer.  Or,  he  counts 
the  pollen  grains  in  the  anther  of 
such  an  excellent  pollenizer  as  the 
Delicious  apple  to  find  upwards  of 
7,000  grains,  where  some  less  effec¬ 
tive  pollenizer,  as  Winesap,  has  per¬ 
haps  800  to  1,200  grains. 

Why  did  older  horticulturists  in 
the  irrigated  sections  watch  the 
growth  of  cherry  and  peach  fruits 
and  “turn  on  the  water”  when  the 
fruits  started  to  swell?  Because  each 
variety  of  peach  and  cherry  has  a 
particular  number  of  days  from  full 
bloom  until  the  time  when  the  cells 
begin  to  take  up  water  and  enlarge, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  at  just 
that  time  means  rapid  increase  in 
size  of  cells,  with  resultant  increase 
in  size  of  fruit. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  for  pages 
showing  what  science  has  done  to 
explain  and  rationalize  and  to  put 
down  firm  foundations  for  further 
progress.  But  scientific  horticulture 
is  passing  the  explanatory  stage.  It 
is  already  embarked  upon  providing 
the  answer  before  the  problem  arises, 
pointing  the  way,  creating  new  out¬ 
lets  and  new  uses.  By  the  most  care¬ 
ful  study  under  high-powered 
microscopes  he  counts  the  number 
of  chromosomes  or  hereditary-bear¬ 
ing  particles  in  plant  cells.  He  finds 
some  plants  with  an  odd  number  of 
chromosomes,  as  41,  and  he  sets 
about  to  double  the  number  to  82 
so  that  there  will  be  an  even  number 
of  chromosomes  and  so  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  recombine  the  form 
in  breeding  with  some  other  desired 
forms. 

Or,  he  probes  through  the  long 
list  of  complex  chemicals  and  pulls 
down  naphthalene  acetic  acid  and 
indole  butyric  acid  to  rub  onto  to¬ 
mato  and  melon  flowers  in  minute 
amounts  to  produce  fruits  without 
pollination  and  without  seeds.  Or, 
he  sprays  or  dusts  these  substances 
onto  fruit  trees  and  causes  the  fruit 
to  adhere  to  the  stem — the  so-called 
“hormone”  or  “harvest”  sprays.  Or, 
he  dips  cuttings  into  solution  or  into 
powdered  chalk  containing  these 
substances  and  hastens  their  rooting. 

He  analyses  the  foliage  of  a  fruit 
tree  or  a  vegetable  and  tells  what  it 
is  that  the  plant  lacks — a  long  step 
from  the  older  method  of  20-year 
fertilizer  tests  of  a  generation  ago. 
He  learns  to  concentrate  citrus  juice 
and  to  dry  carrots  and  peas  without 
loss  of  valuable  constituents,  and  so 
he  saves  valuable  cargo  space  that 
is  carrying  aid  to  starving  children 
abroad.  He  analyses  sweet  potatoes 
for  starch  and  breeds  new  varieties 
from  which  sugar  and  alcohol  can  be 
produced  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
a  hungry  war-torn  world  and  to 
establish  ,a  new  cash  crop  where  one 
is  badly  needed. 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  but  it 
points  the  way.  Never  was  there  a 
more  important  time  in  which  science 
should  serve  horticulture.  The 
ground-work  is  laid.  Science  knows 
how  or  can  find  out  how.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  it  hard  to  work. 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Testing  seed  potatoes  under  light  at 
the  State  Experiment  Station  in 
Geneva.  If  test  proves  successful,  a 
considerable  part  of  New  York 
Certified  Potato  Seed  will  be  tested 
by  this  method.  Special  lighting 
equipment  has  been  installed  to 
light  the  greenhouse  at  night  and 
during  cloudy  weather. 
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Evolution  in  Maple  Sugar  Making 


By  E.  Davenport 


[This  is  one  of  the  last  bits  of 
writing  that  Dean  Davenport  did 
before  his  passing,  March  31,  1941, 
done  at  the  request  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  place  on  record  some 
of  the  early  methods  of  American 
agriculture.] 

Few  processes  in  farming  have 
undergone  as  many  and  as  radical 
changes  within  a  single  lifetime  as 
have  the  methods  of  getting  the 
sweet  from  the  sap  of  the  sugar 
maple,  and  all  are  the  result  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative. 

The  Indians  and  a  few  whites  got 
the  sap  by  cutting  with  the  axe  or 
tomahawk  a  great,  V-shaped  gash 
perhaps  10  or  12  inches  on  each  wing, 
fitting  a  chip  at  the  point  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  a  portion  of  the  sap 
into  a  “trough”  made  by  scooping 
out  the  center  of  a  split  basswood  log 
perhaps  3  feet  long. 

It  was  gathered  by  hand  in  two 
pails  carried  across  the  shoulders  by 
a  “yoke”  and  boiled  in  a  five-pail 
kettle,  such  as  was  used  in  making 
soft  soap  for  home  use.  This  kind  of 
“sugaring”  was  strictly  confined  to 
family  needs,  as  it  was  wasteful  of 
the  sap  and  murderous  on  the  tree. 
Besides,  it  was  soon  found  that  more 
sap  could  be  had  from  a  tree  if  a 
single  hole  were  bored  and  the  sap 
led  to  the  trough  by  a  “spile  of 
elder”  with  the  pith  punched  out 
and  whittled  to  fit  the  auger  hole. 

The  trough,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
half  filled  with  leaves  and  “wood 
dirt,”  soon  gave  place  to  pails — we 
called  them  “buckets”  —  hung  on 
nails,  each  with  two  spiles.  This  was 
an  improvement  as  to  cleanliness  and 
suggested  the  next  step.  This  step 
was  an  important  one  with  my  father, 
who,  had  just  bought  a  new  “wild 
eighty”  covered  with  maples,  some 
1,100  in  number,  which,  with  the 
“bush,”  on  the  first  purchase  made 
a  total  of  1,400  trees,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State  of  Michigan  at 
that  time,  1861. 

The  problem  of  “buckets”  loomed 
large.  Tin  pails  costs  $45.00  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  were  out  of  the  question. 
The  wooden  pails  of  the  stores  not 
only  had  bails  but  they  “flared”  so 
much  that  when  hung  to  the  tree 
they  would  hold  scarcely  half  full. 
Besides,  they  cost  “cash  money.” 
But  my  father  was  a  skilled  me¬ 
chanic,  able  to  make  any  part  of  a 
house  from  doors  to  blinds  and, 
surely,  he  could  make  these  buckets 
himself.  And  was  he  not  “chuck  full 
of  day’s  works?”  (Always  in  the 
plural). 

Off  to  the  north  some  40  miles 
was  one  of  the  finest  belts  of  white 
pine,  and  here  was  the  “bucket  stuff. 
Here  also  he  found  the  blocks  that, 
with  frow  and  shave,  could  be  made 
into  staves  and  heading  for  the  1,100 
new  buckets  that  were  now  needed. 
And  these  he  made  in  one  end  of  the 
old  log  house.  And  that  winter  I 
went  to  sleep  to  the  sound  of  hammer 
and  the  “racking”  of  hoops. 

But  he  developed  great  skill,  and 
before  the  winter  was  over  he  was 
able  to  set  up  and  hoop  a  bucket  in 
20  minutes  after  the  staves  and  head¬ 
ing  were  shaved.  Even  so,  1,100  times 
20  minutes  is  a  lot  of  time.  How¬ 
ever,  the  job  was  done  in  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  season,  and  he 
not  only  made  sugar  enough  to  pay 
for  the  land  and  his  hired  help  but 
had  enough  for  the  family  needs 
besides. 

Some  of  the  “last  runs”  were  dark, 
as  is  always  the  case,  and  this  was 
made  into  “soft  sugar,”  put  up  in 
tubs  rather  than  into  cakes.  When 
a  hole  was  bored  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  the  dark  molasses  would 
drain  out,  leaving  a  nice  grade  of 
sugar  for  family  use. 

The  very  number  involved  pre 
eluded  the  use  of  elder  for  spiles 
Besides,  the  jackknife  carpentry  in¬ 
volved  did  not  rise  to  the  grade  of 
workmanship  he  demanded.  There¬ 
fore,  he  began  at  the  beginning  by 
ripping  inch  pine  boards  into  strips 
an  inch  wide  and  cutting  them  into 
sections  about  4  inches  long.  Here, 
now,  was  excellent  material  for 
making  conductors  to  lead  the  sap 
from  tree  to  bucket. 

It  took  a  surprisingly  short  time 
to  bore  a  hole  lengthwise  of  each, 
after  which  came  the  problem  of 
fitting  it  to  the  hole  of  the  tree. 
Here,  again,  he  resorted  to  original 
methods.  Taking  a  block  heavy 
enough  to  stand  firmly  on  end,  he 


bored  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  deep  with  the  same  bit  he  was 
to  use  in  tapping.  Fixing  an  iron 
pin  at  the  center  of  this  hole,  with 
a  2-inch  chisel  a  bit  slanting  at  the 
edge,  and  slipping  the  spile  over  it, 
a  few  turns  of  the  wrist  and  the 
spile  was  as  nicely  turned  to  fit  the 
tree  as  would  be  possible  with  the 
most  expensive  machinery.  The  main 
result  was  that  no  spile  leaked. 

The  most  ingenius  methods  were 
devised  for  storing  the  sap  till  it 
could  be  boiled  down  to  syrup  and 
on  to  sugar.  The  boiling  was  then 
done  in  sheet  iron  pans  about  3  feet 
wide  and  from  12  to  16  feet  long, 
boiling  all  day,  filling  in  a  new  sup¬ 


ply  as  it  boiled  down,  then  “syrup- 
ing  down”  at  night.  As  sap  would 
run  several  times  as  fast  some  days 
as  others,  some  sort  of  storage  was 
necessary.  The  early  settlers  had 
made  their  smoke  houses  out  of 
sycamore  trees,  many  of  which  were 
as  much  as  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter, 
with  only  a  shell  on  the  outside. 
Nothing  seemed  simpler  than  to  lay 


one  of  these  trees  on  its  side,  board 
up  the  ends  and  calk  with  old  rags. 
Thus  was  cheap  storage  provided, 
and  a  few  even  tried  cisterns. 

But  it  gradually  dawned  on  the 
consciousness  that  what  was  most 
needed  was  greater  facilities  for 
boiling.  It  had  to  be  boiled,  anyway, 
and  why  wait?  So  it  was  that,  as  a 
young  sugar-maker,  I  tended  four 
huge  fires  and  could  boil  as  fast  as 
two  men  could  gather,  each  with  his 
own  team.  This  sometimes  meant 
that  I  boiled  100  barrels  in  a  single 
day,  or  enough  for  100  gallons  of 
commercial  syrup.  These  extreme 
“runs”  were  rare,  but  it  paid  to 
provide  for  them  because  that  was 
the  time  of  the  best  quality. 

Slowly  we  learned  that  long  con¬ 
tinued  boiling  colored  the  product 
by  exposure  to  the  ozone  of  the 
atmosphere  just  as  an  apple  turns 
from  white  to  brown  in  a  short  time 
after  cutting  open.  So  color  gradually 
became  one  test  of  quality.  We 
learned  another  fact  during  my  col¬ 
lege  course  when  my  teacher  in 
chemistry  determined  that  the  true 
“maple  flavor”  is  due  to  one  of  the 
ethers  which  is  easily  dissipated  by 
long  continued  boiling,  and  the  old 


method  of  all-day  boiling  not  only 
destroyed  most  of  the  real  maple 
flavor  but  substituted  instead  the 
taste  of  caramel  as  it  burned  on  the 
ends  and  sides  of  the  pans.  To  the 
Eastern  sugar  makers  we  owe  the 
“evaporator,”  in  which  the  sap  is  fed 
in  through  a  self-regulating  float 
valve  and  the  process  of  boiling  is 
reduced  to  a  few  minutes  for  any 
given  sample,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  all-day  dissipation. 

But  a  new  element  has  entered  the 
picture.  In  all  hard-water  sections 
a  limy  secretion  is  bound  to  appear, 
even  after  the  most  careful  settling. 
This  is  sucrate  of  lime  and  harmless. 
In  the  old  days  there  was  almost 
certain  to  be  a  slight  souring  of  the 
sap  before  the  last  of  it  was  boiled 
down,  and  this  souring,  however 
slight,  kept  the  sucrate  of  lime  in 
solution.  With  modem  methods  no 
souring  occurs  and  the  result  is  the 
appearance  of  the  limy  secretion. 

So  it  is  that,  at  last,  sugaring  is 
fairly  on  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  basis,  due  to  the  initiative 
of  many  minds,  all  bent  on  improve¬ 
ment. 


NOW ...  Let  ’em  Have  It! 


Food  for  Freedom  .  .  .  Now  it’s  Food  for  Victory 

Food  from  American  farms  is  gaining  on  every  front.  Our  boys  are  getting 
good  food  —  all  they  can  eat.  Shipments  to  our  allies  are  steadily  going  up  .  .  . 
Germany’s  meat  ration  has  again  been  cut  down ! 


AMERICA’S  great  Food  for  Victory  pro- 
•  gram  is  now  a  living  reality.  With  the 
first  treacherous  bomb  at  Pearl  Harbor 
American  farmers  united  in  angry  deter¬ 
mination  to  beat  the  production  goals  they 
set  last  fall. 

We  have  new  goals  now  and  to  reach  them 
will  call  for  the  greatest  production  in  the 
history  of  American  agriculture.  But  reach 
them  we  must  and  reach  them 
we  will!  For  the  United  States 
is  not  only  the  arsenal,  but 
also  the  food  store,  for  the 
United  Nations.  Britain  is  cut¬ 
ting  down  her  rations  to  release 
supplies  for  the  Far  East.  Rus¬ 
sia’s  “scorched  earth”  retreat 
last  fall  destroyed  vast  food 
crops.  Hungry  refugees  by  the 
thousands  must  be  fed. 


Our  shipments  of  foods  are 


TOUR  (ARM  CAN  HELP 

Ar  (liITtt  STITES  IfMMKEM  Of  UIMTWE  ★ 


swiftly  increasing.  Two  months  ago  we  de¬ 
livered  our  millionth  ton  of  food  to  Britain. 
By  mid-year  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  will  have  been  delivered  to  her  alone 
—  not  counting  Russia  or  China. 

What  next  year’s  needs  will  be,  no  one 
knows  now,  but  everything  depends  upon 
the  American  farmer.  If  he  fails,  our  fight¬ 
ing  forces  and  the  men  in  our  factories 
and  shipyards  will  fail,  along 
with  millions  of  fighters  and 
workers  in  other  countries  al¬ 
lied  with  us. 


But  America  is  determined  they 
shall  not  fail.  Food  is  vital  as 
bullets  and  the  Food  for  Vic¬ 
tory  effort  insures  an  ever 
increasing  production  as  the 
American  farmer’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  complete  victory  and 
lasting  peace. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau ,  Inc.,  in  furtherance  of  the  Nation’s  food  produc¬ 
tion  program.  Publication  of  this  report  in  this  space  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  commercial  product. 
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In  the  Sixth  Decade  of  Progress 

rpHIS  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
*  starts  us  off  on  a  new  half  century  of  our 
annual  horticultural  issues.  The  writer,  alone 
of  the  present  staff,  had  a  part  in  the  first 
number,  fifty-one  years  ago.  Elbert  Carman, 
Herbert  Collingwood  and  prominent  horti- 
culturalists  of  their  time  had  given  the  paper 
its  horticultural  character.  The  special  num¬ 
ber  once  a  year  developed  simply  as  a  review 
of  past  successes  or  failures  and  suggestions 
that  experience  could  advance  for  the  years 
to  come.  This  purpose  has  been  maintained  in 
the  annual  numbers  that  followed  during  the 
half  century. 

Each  special  Horticultural  Issue  has  re¬ 
flected  the  best  scientific,  expert  and  prac¬ 
tical  studies  and  experience  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  world.  Most  of  the  foremost  leaders 
in  horticulture  of  the  early  days  have  passed 
on  to  what  we  hope  and  believe  to  be  a 
better  world.  They  left  us  many  legacies  of 
priceless  value.  Among  these  gifts  to  the 
present  generation  are  the  splendid  men  and 
women  they  taught  and  inspired  to  carry  on 
the  work  they  had  so  well  begun.  Many  of 
them  are  represented  in  these  pages  today  and 
most  of  them  have  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  been  represented  in  one  way  or 
another  in  our  pages. 

This  line  of  thought  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  word  for  the  men  who  grow 
and  furnish  stable  seeds,  plants  and  trees. 
They  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  grower.  Their  character 
and  reputation  have  been  the  grower’s  chief 
reliance  and,  in  the  main,  they  have  justified 
that  trust.  In  the  distant  past,  there  were 
more  of  the  unworthy  than  in  recent  years. 
We  have  a  few  left  who  cannot  be  fully 
trusted,  but  they  are  fewer  than  ever  before. 
It  seems  incredible  that  we  have  for  so  long 
a  time  succeeded  in  excluding  them.  It  has 
not  been  due  to  chance;  but  rather  to  a 
vigilance  that  shysters  have  not  been  able 
to  penetrate.  Our  seedsmen  and  nurserymen 
have  perfected  and  stabilized  their  art  and 
service  to  producers.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
errors  have  not  been  made.  None  of  us  can 
claim  full  perfection,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  business,  the  seed  and  nursery  houses 
have  done  a  marvelous  job. 

We  thank  all  who  have  contributed  to  this 
work  in  hand  and  formerly.  We  hope  this 
present  issue  will  receive  the  same  cordial 
reception  that  greeted  former  numbers,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  prove  helpful. 


Progress  by  Individual  Initiative 

C<'EV VOLUTION  in  Maple  Sugar  Making” 
*— 'on  page  157  is  more  than  an  account  of 
a  manufacturing  process.  It  is  a  story  of  how 
America  has  become  great.  It  is  a  story  of 
individual  initiative.  No  government  planning 
boards,  no  allotments  of  acreages,  no  office- 
made  instructions  on  how  to  make  a  sap 
bucket.  Just  the  story  of  hard-working,  hard- 
thinking,  two-fisted  Americans  carving  a  land 
of  unparallelled  opportunity  out  of  a  wilder¬ 
ness. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

If  there  was  no  nearby  factory  at  which  to 
work  during  the  slack  winter  days,  and  if 
there  was  no  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
sorely  needed  buckets,  then  make  them.  Find 
where  to  get  the  wood,  teach  oneself  how 
to  set  up  a  bucket  efficiently  and  rapidly, 
make  one  in  20  minutes — 1,100  in  all. 

If  spiles  were  needed  that  would  fit  the  tree 
snugly  and  so  prevent  leaks,  the  pioneer 
father  of  the  family  called  upon  his  ingenuity 
and  made  a  hand  lath  with  a  chisel  and  a 
block  of  wood  and  fashioned  them  himself. 
And  when  help  was  needed  during  the  fastest 
run  of  sap,  everybody  helped — even  the  boy 
of  the  family,  who,  on  the  heaviest  days,  kept 
four  fires  simultaneously  at  a  steady  heat  and 
boiled  100  barrels  of  sap  down  into  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  syrup  in  a  single  day. 

It  was  the  hard  way  of  doing  things,  judged 
by  present  standards,  but  it  was  the  way  that 
made  America  strong  and  the  way  that  paid 
for  the  land  and  kept  it  free  from  mortgage. 
Summed  up,  it  was  hard  work,  thrift,  in¬ 
genuity,  common  sense,  and  faith.  And  of 
these  four,  faith  was  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  one  most  needed  today. 


Science  at  Work 

THE  case  for  science  in  horticulture  given 
in  the  article  by  Dr.  Tukey  on  page  142 
is  a  good  one.  Right  now,  the  money  and 
energy  that  has  been  put  into  scientific  re¬ 
search  is  paying  big  dividends  in  the  call 
for  increased  production  and  better  foods  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  time  must  come,  however,  when  the 
same  scientific  methods  must  be  put  to  work 
at  solving  marketing  and  merchandising  and 
handling  problems  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Most  discussion  on  these  topics  nowadays 
degenerates  merely  into  statements  of  opinions 
and  ideas.  What  the  industry  needs  is  exact 
knowledge,  more  and  more  and  more  of  it, 
until  out  of  the  mass  comes  some  scientific 
understanding  and  order  which  will  complete 
the  picture  all  the  way  from  the  soil  to  the 
consumer. 

Research  has  paid  big  dividends  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  production  problems  of  horti¬ 
culture.  It  will  pay  big  dividends  in  market¬ 
ing  and  handling  when  put  into  the  hands 
of  individuals  with  high  purpose  and  scientific 
training  and  given  the  support  neded  to  go 
ahead. 


Order  Chicks  Early 

O  PRING  is  just  around  the  corner  and 
^  long  before  the  angleworms  come  out 
again,  our  plans  should  be  completed  for 
this  year’s  crop  of  pullets.  By  ordering  chicks 
early,  you  are  assured  of  being  able  to  select 
the  strain  of  birds  you  want.  You  will  also 
be  able  to  secure  chicks  at,  or  near,  the  time 
you  desire  them. 

Early  hatched  chicks  are  easier  to  raise 
and  are  less  troubled  with  disease  epidemics. 
This  is  of  course  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  early  Spring  are 
unfavorable  for  coccidiosis  and  similar 
troubles  to  develop.  Order  your  chicks  now, 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  and  avoid 
disappointment. 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

WITH  tax  exemptions  reduced  to  $750  in 
the  case  of  a  single  person  and  to  $1,500 
in  the  case  of  a  married  person,  many  farmers 
will  find  themselves  subject  to  the  1941  Fed¬ 
eral  Income  Tax,  or,  at  least,  compelled  to  file 
returns.  The  one  date  is  March  15,  but,  since 
that  is  a  Sunday,  one  day’s  grace  is  given. 
All  returns  and  payments  must,  therefore,  be 
filed  in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  L  ‘;ernal  Rev¬ 
enue  Bureau  not  later  than  midnight,  March 
16.  Filing  may  be  by  mail,  but  the  returns 
must  be  received  by  the  government  on  March 
16.  For  further  details  on  the  preparation  of 
these  returns  and  the  method  of  figuring  the 
tax  due,  we  suggest  that  you  read  the  sum¬ 
mary  on  page  180  of  this  issue. 
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Call  off  the  Jamboree 

WHILE  there  have  been  a  few  short  steps 
taken  in  the  right  direction  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  the  Washington  jamboree  of 
politicians,  social  workers,  bureaucrats  and 
business  and  labor  profiteers  still  continues 
unabated,  to  the  bewilderment  and  anger  of 
the  American  public.  The  Office  of  Civilian  De¬ 
fense  has  undergone  some  needed  repairs.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  her  dancer  protegee  have  re¬ 
signed.  So  have  some  four  or  five  ex-mayors 
who  had  been  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
at  $5,000  a  year  and  up.  Whether  these  changes 
will  strip  the  O.  C.  D.  for  efficient  action  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

Another  example  of  the  greed  that  has 
become  so  typical  of  many  of  our  politicians 
is  the  pensions-to- Congressmen  plan  that  was 
recently  slipped  over  and  made  into  law.  For¬ 
tunately,  some  members  of  Congress  were  suf¬ 
ficiently  honest  and  forthright  to  demand  an 
immediate  repeal.  They  insisted  that  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  pension  pay-outs  during  this 
crucial  period  of  war  and  sacrifice  placed  a 
stigma  upon  Congress. 

It  certainly  does.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  in  wartime  or  peacetime,  it  would  be 
a  scandal.  Elected  officials  are  already  allowed 
to  spend  too  much  money  to  influence  their 
election.  If  they  have  the  temptation  of  getting 
it  back  when  they  win,  the  temptation  will  be 
to  spend  more.  Besides,  pension  pay-outs  to 
elected  representatives  would  practically 
guarantee  their  perpetuity  in  office.  Voters 
would  reason  that  there  would  be  no  sense 
in  electing  a  new  man  if  they  had  to  continue 
to  pay  the  incumbent  until  he  died. 

This  whole  plan  looks  very  much  like  a 
well  thought-out  scheme  to  kick  out  one  of 
the  main  props  from  under  our  system  of 
government.  The  people  elect  their  represen¬ 
tative  for  a  fixed  term  of  office.  Whether  he 
continues  on  for  another  term  depends  on  the 
will  of  his  community.  But  if  the  community 
were  burdened  with  the  cost  of  supporting 
two  men  to  do  one  man’s  work,  they  would 
have  no  freedom  of  choice.  The  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  would  then  become  a  mockery. 

This  subtle  kind  of  undermining  of  our 
fundamental  American  principles  must  be 
stamped  out  if  we  are  to  win  this  war  and 
continue  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
thereafter.  There  is  still  evidence  of  too  much 
playing-around,  of  selfish  maneuvering  for 
power,  of  too  many  words  and  too  little  action. 

A  call  has  been  made  for  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction.  Those  who  truly  have  the  interests 
of  this  country  at  heart  and  who  are  vigilant 
in  its  protection  know  that  such  a  goal  will 
remain  a  mirage  until  the  Washington  jam¬ 
boree  is  called  to  a  halt.  The  best  way  in  which 
this  can  be  achieved  is  by  the  constant  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  strong,  militant  public  opinion. 


Brevities 

The  United  States  consumed  10  quarts  of  ice 
cream  per  capita  in  1941. 

The  safest  kind  of  “free  seeds”  to  use  are  those 
that  neighbors  give  each  other  as  friendly  acts. 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  fulness 
thereof;  the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein.” 
Psa.  24: 1. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  the  hens  like  to  stand 
in  the  sunshine  and  sing  at  this  time  of  year? 
They  sense  the  coming  Spring. 

The  American  potash  industry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  so  that  we  can  supply  our  own  needs. 
Before  the  Great  War  we  depended  largely  on 
imports. 

Give  a  little  extra  care  now  to  the  cow  or 
heifer  that  seems  to  have  “felt  the  Winter.”  A 
warm  dose  of  grain  with  slop  may  give  her 
courage. 

Beets  are  a  disappointment  to  many  home 
gardeners — small,  tough  and  knotty.  They  need 
light  rich  soil,  and  some  ground  limestone  in 
the  row  will  help. 

Dr.  Howard  Sprague,  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion,  says  that  improved  strains  of  seed  corn 
made  a  net  increase  of  $200,000  in  farm  income 
in  the  State  last  year. 

The  Morris  County  Fair,  in  New  Jersey,  run 
by  the  Granges,  shuts  out  all  doubtful  attractions. 
Last  year  it  had  an  attendance  of  50,000,  and 
made  $5,200  profits. 

“Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made  pleasant 
milk  to  soak  my  bread,  every  day  and  every 
night,  warm,  and  fresh,  and  sweet,  and  white.” — 
Ann  Taylor,  [1782-1866] 
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False  Price  Parity 

AREAL  price  parity  would  be  close  to 
economic  perfection.  A  bogus  price 
parity  is  a  rank  injustice.  For  some  years 
now,  politicians  and  government  have  been 
promising  a  parity  of  prices  on  farm  products 
with  the  prices  of  the  products  farmers 
buy.  This  would  be  ideal  if  a  real  parity 
were  adopted.  The  bogus  prices  that  have 
been  adopted  have  actually  been  a  greater 
injustice  to  farmers  than  the  old  system  of 
middlemen’s  prices.  With  no  fixed  price,  if 
the  farmer  got  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  he 
had  a  chance  to  do  better  on  the  next  sale, 
or  to  keep  his  goods  out  of  the  market  tempor¬ 
arily  until  the  buyers  were  willing  to  pay 
more.  When  the  false  parity  is  fixed,  these 
resources  are  in  most  cases  lost. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  nominated  in 
1914,  the  platform  promised  a  parity  of 
prices.  Nothing  happened  except  talk  and 
promises  until  Herbert  Hoover  was  elected 
in  1928.  The  same  promises  were  made  in 
the  campaign  that  year  and  the  need  was 
so  great  that  some  gesture  had  to  be  made. 
The  Federal  Farm  Board  was  created  under 
the  pressure  of  farm  leaders  who  had  or¬ 
ganized  groups  mostly  in  the  grain  fields  of  the 
West,  and  among  cotton  and  tobacco  producers 
of  the  South  and  some  of  the  cattle  men  of  the 
Southwest.  A  half -billion  dollars  were  voted 
for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  nearly  half 
as  much  more  went  for  organization  and 
other  purposes.  It  was  a  colossal  failure  as 
far  as. farmers  and  the  public  were  concerned, 
but  promoters  who  were  in  right  got  the 
money  to  ease  them  over  the  business  slump 
that  followed. 

In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  1932  campaign, 
parity  prices  and  currency  reform  were 
promised.  There  was  some  tinkering  with 
the  currency  with  no  important  effect.  A 
false  parity  scheme  was  finally  adopted.  It 
was  alleged  that  farm  product  prices  were  at 
parity  with  the  prices  of  things  farmers 
bought  from  1909  to  1914  and  these  prices 
were  fixed  as  a  base.  Then,  by  a  complicated 
system  of  index  numbers  and  averages,  the 
experts  worked  out  what  they  thought  the 
prices  of  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco  and 
peanuts  should  be  following  1934.  A  similar 
computation  was  made  for  the  products  of 
industry  that  farmers  buy  and  the  average 
of  these  prices  was  taken  as  the  cost  of  the 
same.  In  all  these  long  complicated  calcu¬ 
lations,  the  figures  were  “weighted”  to  avoid 
arriving  at  a  ridiculous  result.  Of  course, 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  were  yet  higher 
than  the  price  farmers  were  paid,  so  Congress 
appropriated  $212,000,000  in  1938,  $225,000,- 
000  in  1940,  and  $212,000,000  in  1941  to  pay 
producers  of  the  five  crops  enough  so  as  to 
make  up  to  them  a  supposed  parity  of  prices 
of  the  things  they  sold  with  the  things  they 
bought. 

The  first  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that 
there  was  no  parity  in  the  period  1909-1914. 
Those  of  us  who  were  active  in  agriculture 
at  that  time  remember  that  the  farmer’s  re¬ 
turn  from  markets  was  only  35  cents  of  the 
dollar  with  distribution  extracting  65  cents, 
while  industry  kept  its  distribution  cost  at  or 
below  50  percent  of  cost  then,  as  they  do  now. 
The  price  of  farm  products  in  the  main  was 
fixed  by  the  buyer  so  that  the  farmer  could 
not  demand  the  cost  of  production,  nor  taxes, 
nor  profit.  The  manufacturers  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  which  farmers  bought  counted  up  all 
costs  of  production  including  wages,  salaries, 
transportation,  rent,  interest,  taxes, and  profits. 
The  local  store  or  shopkeeper  added  his  ex¬ 
penses  and  retail  profit.  The  farmer  paid  it  all. 
He  paid  the  high  retail  price.  He  received  the 
low  wholesale  price.  He  delivered  his  pro¬ 
ducts  at  the  local  depot.  He  received  in  re¬ 
turn  less  for  the  time,  labor  and  expense  of 
it  than  any  person  who  touched  it  directly 
or  indirectly  until  it  reached  the  consumer. 
With  the  complicated  adjustments  under  the 
index  number  system,  conditions  varied  frqm 
drought,  too  much  rain  and  various  other 
causes,  resulting  in  low  production  or  in 
bumper  crops.  The  dealers  fixing  the  price 
were  in  a  position  then  as  now  to  profit  by 
every  situation.  Even  the  government  parity 
payments  were  paid  in  part  out  of  taxes  paid 
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by  all  farmers  and  only  producers  of  the  five 
special  crops  of  the  South  and  West  received 
a  small  net  benefit.  But  it  was  all  good 
campaign  stuff. 

The  theory  assumes  that  the  farm  income 
for  the  period  1909-1914  was  on  a  parity 
with  that  of  industry.  The  facts  show 
that  it  was  not.  The  government  itself  shows 
that  the  annual  per  capita  income  of  the 
farm  during  that  period  was  $159,  compared 
with  $396  per  capita  for  the  non-farm  popu¬ 
lation.  The  farm  population  in  that  period 
averaged  34.3  percent.  It  received  only  17.2 
percent  of  the  national  income  and  no  real 
parity  can  be  worked  out  on  that  record. 
Again  in  1939,  farmers  received  but  8.1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  national  income,  while  furnishing 
14  percent  of  the  capital  investment.  That 
year,  their  average  share  of  the  national 
wealth  was  only  $176.  The  non-farm  per 
capita  income,  including  the  unemployed,  was 
$637. 

It  is  28  years  since  the  1909-14  base  was 
adopted.  We  now  have  proof  from  govern¬ 
ment  documents  that,  instead  of  farm  and 
industry  prices  being  at  parity  during  the 
1909-14  period,  every  person  on  the  farm 
received  $159  of  the  national  income  and 
every  other  person  received  $396,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  farm  units.  This  gave 
every  farm  person  a  buyng  power  of  $159 
and  every  non-farm  person  a  buying  power 
of  $396.  This  was  bad  enough  for  five  years. 
But  by  a  trick  of  index  numbers,  the  decep¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  for  28  years  more  with 
a  purpose  to  make  the  fraud  perpetual. 

The  1909-14  base  was  either  a  blunder  or 
a  deliberate  deception.  It  is  a  false  parity.  It 
has  helped  rob  farmers  for  28  years.  It  is 
cheating  them  today,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  while  it  is  used  to  delude  farmers  and 
the  consuming  public. 


Repair  Farm  Machinery  Now 

OWING  to  the  shortage  of  farm  help  and 
the  demand  for  increased  production 
of  food  products,  farmers  will  be  forced  to 
depend  upon  labor-saving  machinery  this 
season  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 
It  will,  however,  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  purchase  new  equipment.  Government  re¬ 
strictions  have  drastically  curtailed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  machines  which  manufacturers  can 
produce  and  the  limited  output  will  fall  far 
short  of  supplying  the  demand.  Manufacturers 
and  dealers  are  now  unable  to  fill  orders 
which  are  already  booked  and  cannot 
promise  delivery  in  the  near  future. 

Government  officials  realize  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  and  have  been  conducting  a 
nation-wide  Farm  Machinery  Repair  Program 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  emergency.  New  York 
State  is  financing  an  educational  program  of 
maintenance  and  repair  with  an  $80,000 
appropriation.  Farmers  are  urged  to  have 
their  old  machines  repaired  and  put  in  con¬ 
dition  for  at  least  another  season.  Fortunately, 
most  local  dealers  have  on  hand  a  liberal 
supply  of  repair  parts  and,  in  many  instances, 
machines  which  have  practically  been  aban¬ 
doned  can  again  be  made  serviceable.  Although 
much  of  this  work  can  be  done  at  home  by 
one  familiar  with  machinery,  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  jobs  will  undoubtedly  require  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  skilled  mechanics. 

In  practically  every  community  there  are 
at  least  one  or  more  local  dealers  who  are 
equipped  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  They  have 
been  trained  to  thoroughly  service  the  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  implements  that  they  handle 
and  to  carry  a  supply  of  standard  repair  parts 
for  such  machines.  Their  training  and  skill 
will  prove  valuable  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  anticipated,  however,  that  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months  dealers  and  re¬ 
pair  men  will  be  overburdened  with  such 
work  and  embarrassing  delays  may  result, 
especially^  the  dealer  is  short  of  some  vital 
screw,  bolt  or  other  repair  part.  Delays  of 
this  kind  may  be  avoided  if  owners  of  farm 
machinery  will  carefully  examine  all  their 
equipment  now  and  promptly  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  any  repair  parts  or  service  that 
may  be  required.  A  little  foresight  now  may 
save  time,  money  and  annoyance  later. 


Farm  Labor  Problems 

WE  regard  as  sound  the  decision  of  General 
Lewis  Hershey,  in  charge  of  the  Army 
draft,  that  deferments  for  farm  work  should  be 
left  up  to  the  local  boards.  Many  complaints 
are  being  voiced  that  there  should  be  some 
definite  and  uniform  national  policy  on  farm 
deferments.  We  notice  that  most  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  comes  from  politicians,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  up  for  reelection  next  fall. 

Common  sense  dictates  that  in  a  situation 
of  this  kind  the  decision  must  be  left  up  to 
the  local  boards.  They  are  the  ones  most 
familiar  with  conditions  in  their  neighborhood 
and  with  the  young  men  who  come  before 
them.  Each  area  has  its  own  particular  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  set  up  the  same  rule  for  every  area 
in  all  the  forty-eight  States  would  bring  great 
hardship  and  much  unfairness. 

Local  draft  boards  are  properly  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  on 
agricultural  deferments.  If  any  are  failing  to 
discharge  this  duty,  the  remedy  is  to  get  a 
new  local  board  of  men  who  know  their  job 
and  are  willing  to  carry  it  out. 

Under  existing  law,  the  compulsory  school 
age  in  New  York  State  is  between  7  and  18 
years.  Two  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  to  permit  the  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren,  14  or  over,  for  farm  work  during  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons. 

The  first  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Young 
of  Lewis  County  and  Assemblyman  Milmoe 
of  Madison  County,  gives  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
power  to  release  children  of  such  age  for  farm 
work.  The  second  bill  is  offered  by  the  State 
Labor  Department.  It  is  a  typical  department 
bill.  Rules  and  regulations  would  be  set  up 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Labor.  The  employment  could  not  be 
for  more  than  30  days  in  any  one  school  year. 
There  are  elaborate  and  complicated  provisions 
for  physical  health,  transportation,  etc. 

Little  reflection  is  needed  to  demonstrate 
that  this  second  bill  is  in  the  sole  interests  of 
the  bureaucrats  and  officeholders.  Every  one 
wants  his  finger  in  the  pie,  and,  if  experience 
is  any  guide,  that  is  fatal  for  success. 

The  Young-Milmoe  Bill  does  not,  as 
charged,  seek  to  exploit  children.  At  least 
75  per  cent  of  the  country  children  work 
during  vacation  periods  on  their  own  or  on 
neighbors’  farms.  They  would  work  on  the 
same  places  during  the  school  session  if  this 
bill  were  made  law. 

Why,  in  this  emergency,  should  a  lot  of 
extra  jobs  at  fat  salaries,  be  given  to  politi¬ 
cal  hangers-on  for  the  sole  purpose  of  snooping 
around  our  farms  under  the  authority  of  law? 
That  would  be  the  result  if  the  Legislature 
approved  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  State 
Labor  Department. 


Secretary  Wickard  is  worried  about  the 
farm  labor  shortage  on  New  York  State  dairy 
farms,  due  principally  to  the  higher  salaries 
being  paid  in  defense  work.  He  says  that 
farmers  must  be  prepared  to  pay  higher  wages 
for  help  since  “they  are  getting  good  prices 
for  their  products,  better  than  ever.” 

Dairymen  will  resent  the  insinuation  that 
they  are  refusing  to  cooperate  in  the  war 
effort.  The  plain  fact  is  that  milk  is  still  being 
produced  far  below  cost  of  production  and 
Mr.  Wickard’s  new  milk  amendments — with 
five  new  classifications,  making  fifteen  in  all — 
deny  to  farmers  any  immediate  hope  of  receiv¬ 
ing  cost  of  production. 

Let  all  milk  be  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  cost 
of  production  plus  the  same  profit  now  being- 
paid  to  industry,  yes — even  smaller — and  the 
farm  labor  shortage  will  vanish  into  thin  air 
and  farmers  will  produce  the  goods. 


January  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  for  the  month  of  January, 
1942,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Brescia  Milk  Company,  Inc.  ...$2,975  $0.0633 

Hillsdale  Co-op.,  Inc .  2.96  .063 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers  .  2.82  .00 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.,  Inc...  2.73  .058 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc .  2.645  .0563 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.63  .056 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.63  .056 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.62  .0557 

Daii'ymen’s  League  Co-op.,  Inc.  2.50  .0532 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Farm  and  Home  Week 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Attendance  at  the  1942  Farm  and 
Home  Week,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  was 
somewhat  curtailed  by  farm  labor 
shortage  and  the  necessity  or  desire 
of  some  to  conserve  tires  and  gas. 
The  lectures  and  meetings  were  up 
to  their  usual  high  standard,  and 
covered  many  points  of  interest  and 
value.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
meet  old  friends  at  these  gatherings 
and  discuss  the  many  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  pertaining  to  our  productive 
economic  and  social  farm  life. 

Dairy  Cattle 

The  Purebred  Association  pro¬ 
grams  presented  many  interesting 
and  valuable  considerations  relative 
to  breed  progress,  by  the  different 
breed  representatives.  Mr.  Earl  N. 
Shults,  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
discussed  the  principles  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  new  Performance 
Register.  This  publication  of  selec¬ 
tive  registration  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  apparently  is  a  real  im¬ 
provement  on  past  practice  for 
registration.  It  was  regretted  that 
illness  prevented  Secretary  C.  T. 
Conklin,  Ayrshire  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Brandon,  Vt.,  from  attending. 
Prof.  Stanley  Brownell  ably  sub¬ 
stituted  for  him,  and  stressed  the 
importance  and  value  of  lifetime 
production  records  which  this  breed 
has  so  capably  sponsored.  Mr.  John 
Thompson  of  The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  New  York  City,  pre¬ 
sented  many  important  consider¬ 
ations  relative  to  their  breed  activi¬ 
ties  and  programs.  Their  selective 
sire  registration  program  promises  to 
be  one  of  construction  and  merit. 

Prof.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  spoke  relative  to 
some  significant  and  somewhat  revo¬ 
lutionary  ideas  based  on  their  ex¬ 
perimental  results  pertaining  to  the 
influence  of  machine  milking  upon 
milk  secretion.  He  stressed  the  point 
that  he  did  not  believe  their  attained 
results  affect  the  extent  to  which 
milking  machines  should  be  used  on 
the  farm,  but  rather  that  they 
should  stress  the  need  for  care  in 
the  operation  of  these  machines.  It 
was  mentioned  that  other  observed 
experimental  data  relative  to  aver¬ 
age  time  used  for  machine  milking 
shows  the  machine  was  left  on  most 
cows  for  from  six  to  ten  minutes, 
with  most  probably  about  nine  to 
ten  minutes. 

From  results  attained  in  the 
Geneva  herd  tests  Dr.  Dahlberg  be¬ 
lieves  that  machine  milking  is  as 
satisfactory  as  hand  milking  as  long 
as  appreciable  amounts  of  milk  re¬ 
main  in  the  udder.  It  was  found  that 
the  removal  of  all  milk,  except  for 
less  than  a  half  pound,  is  probably 
accomplished  within  five  minutes  for 
most  cows.  Thereafter  the  vacuum 
is  applied  directly  to  the  soft  tissues 
within  the  udder.  Continued  suction 
on  a  thin  membrane  tends  to  draw 
blood  to  the  point  of  suction.  When 
this  suction  is  contnued  for  three  or 
four  minutes  after  the  completion  of 
each  milking  twice  a  day,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  presume  that  after  several 
months  the  tissues  thicken  and 
harden.  Such  an  effect  might  be 
expected  to  develop  difficult  milking 
and  reduce  production. 

Their  observations  indicate  that 
heifers  milked  easier  and  more 
quickly  than  old  cows,  confirming 
the  statement,  that  the  cows  gradu¬ 
ally  adjusted  themselves  to  become 
slow  hard  milkers.  The  milking  by 
hand  of  these  cows  which  had  been 
previously  machine  milked  was  often 
rather  difficult  for  two  or  three 
months,  after  which 
the  milking  could  be 
done  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  It  is 
very  probable  that  the 
hand-milked  cows  re¬ 
quired  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  their 
lactation  period  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  from 
machine  to  hand  milk¬ 
ing. 

In  his  discussion 
Dr.  Dahlberg  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  that 
five  to  six  minutes 
seemed  to  be  about 
the  optimum  time 
to  leave  the  machine 
on  the  udder.  The 


operator  was  kept  busy  changing 
the  machine  and  stripping  by  hand. 
In  some  instances  it  required  a  little 
time  for  the  cows  to  become  ad¬ 
justed  to  this  more  rapid  plan  of 
milking,  but  improved  results  seemed 
to  justify  the  change  in  length  of 
time  for  shorter  milking  by  machine. 

In  his  excellent  presentation  of 
data  relative  to  hay  and  pasture 
improvement  at  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Grazing  Area,  Prof.  E.  S.  Harrison 


mentioned  that  a  pasture  mixture 
seeded  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
Ladino  clover  and  12  pounds  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass  per  acre  had 
proven  very  satisfactory.  When  cut 
early  this  made  an  excellent  hay 
for  calf  feeding.  The  application  of 
100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre  in  addition  to  limestone  and 
super-phosphate  proved  profitable 
and  desirable.  It  was  established 
that  it  was  advisable  to  plow  and 


prepare  the  seed  bed,  fertilize  and 
seed  rather  than  seed  and  fertilize 
without  other  soil  preparation.  A 
mixture  found  to  be  excellent  cut 
for  hay  and  their  pasture  consisted 
of  two  pounds  Ladino  clover,  three 
pounds  alsike  clover,  and  five  pounds 
of  timothy. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  mastitis  forum.  The 
discussions  were  ably  led  by  such 


well  known  authorities  as  Dr.  D.  H. 
Udall,  S.  D.  Johnson,  and  Mr. 
George  DeVoe,  Judd’s  Bridge  Farm, 
New  Milford,  Conn.  Discussion  of 
suggestions  for  mastitis  control 
covered  the  following  points:  1. 
Classify  and  stanchion  cows  in 
groups  according  to  the  soundness  of 
their  udders.  2.  Use  a  strip  cup  be¬ 
fore  milking.  3.  Wash  udders  prior 
to  milking,  using  individual  towel 
wrung  dry  from  a  chlorine  solution. 


at  Cornell,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

4.  Use  same  milker  daily  on  same 
cows.  5.  Wash  and  disinfect  hands 
before  milking  each  cow.  6.  Disin¬ 
fect  milking  machine  teat  cups  in 
proper  strength  chlorine  solution.  7. 
Dip  ends  of  teats  in  proper  strength 
chlorine  solution.  8.  Do  not  milk  on 
floor.  9.  Do  not  permit  wet  hand 
milking.  10.  Disinfect  rear  of  plat¬ 
form.  11.  Use  liberal  amounts  of 
bedding.  12.  Use  lime  or  superphos¬ 
phate  on  barn  floor.  13.  Milk  heavy 


producers  three  times  daily.  14.  Test 
first-calf  heifers  at  beginning  of 
lactation  period  for  mastitis.  15.  Dr. 
Udall  mentioned  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  relative  to  dry  cows. 
Different  secretions  were  shown 
taken  from  dry  cows  after  they  had 
been  dry  for  about  six  weeks.  A 
clear  honey  colored  liquid  indicated 
a  normal  healthy  udder,  while  a 
thick,  creamy,  yellowish,  or  watery 


secretion  was  abnormal  and  prob¬ 
ably  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
infection.  16.  Each  cow  should  be 
examined  by  a  veterinarian  for 
mastitis  or  other  diseases  before 
purchase.  17.  Feed  calves  milk  only 
from  healthy  cows.  Do  not  allow 
calves  to  suck  each  other.  18.  Pro¬ 
vide  adequate  stall-room  and  par¬ 
titions  for  each  cow  to  prevent 
udder  injury. 

Horses 

Some  important  investigations 
relative  to  control  of  horse  internal 
parasites  of  the  equine  strongylosis 
type  have  been  recently  conducted 
by  J.  W.  Britton,  G.  W.  Salisbury, 
and  D.  W.  Baker  at  Ithaca.  In 
speaking  of  this  matter  with  Dr. 
Salisbury  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
when  the  experimental  mares  were 
treated  in  the  sixth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  with  carbon  tetrachloride, 
although  some  reduction  in  the 
infections  acquired  by  the  foals  was 
noted,  the  results  were  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  investigators  point¬ 
ed  out  in  their  discussion  of  experi¬ 
mental  results  that  it  is  not  eco¬ 
nomical  to  worm  foals  until  they 
are  at  least  nine  months  of  age. 
Beneficial  results  were  obtained 
when  the  mares  were  wormed  with 
phenothiazine  just  before  they  go  to 
pasture.  This  procedure  in  con¬ 
junction  with  rotational  grazing  of 
improved  pastures  was  the  most 
satisfactory  method  found  for  the 
controlling  of  internal  parasitism  in 
foals.  Grazing  periods  of  a  little 
over  one  month  with  about  three 
weeks  intervening  pasture  rest 
periods  were  used. 

Beef  Cattle 

In  his  interesting  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to  feeder  type  as  demonstrated 
by  the  various  groups  of  experi¬ 
mental  steers,  C.  R.  Martin  of  the 
Producers  Cooperative  Commission 
Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pointed 
out  to  visitors  that  in  some  sections 
of  the  Southwest,  Hereford  breeders 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
strong  demand  for  western  feeders 
to  put  in  a  few  head  of  poor  doing 
cattle.  These  steers  may  look  to  the 
uninitiated  as  comparable  for  grade. 
This  optical  illusion  is  helped  by  the 
uniformity  of  their  breed  markings 
and  size.  However,  such  steers, 
commonly  referred  to  by  cattlemen 
as  “sunfish,”  “shadbellied”  or  “jug- 
heads”  are  poor  doing  cattle  that 
may  make  fair  gains,  but  will 
never  attain  a  desirable  finish,  or 
produce  a  carcass  that  will  grade 
much  above  fair  to  medium,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  selling 
price. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman  spoke  of  many 
valuable  and  important  considera¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  use  of  protein 
supplements  for  fattening  yearling 
steers.  In  this  year’s  tests  40  head 
of  Hereford  steers  are  being  used, 
averaging  621  pounds  per  steer,  pur¬ 
chased  in  Chicago  on  November  7, 
at  $71.40  per  head  ($11.50  per 
hundred).  Transportation  cost  to 
Ithaca  was  $2.81  per  steer.  Their 
average  weight  on  arrival  three  days 
later  was  575  pounds,  representing 
a  shrink  of  46  pounds  per  steer 
(7.46  percent).  The  cost  per  steer 
in  feed  lots  at  Ithaca  was  $74.21  or 
$12.91  per  cwt.  Their  feed  cost  for 
two  weeks  preliminary  feeding 
period  was  $81.06  ($2.03  per  steer). 
Their  average  weight  at  start  of  the 
experiment  was  629  pounds,  their 
total  cost  per  cwt.  at  this  time  was 
$12.12. 

Using  10  head  of  comparable  steers 
in  each  lot  for  four  groups  the  test 
is  being  conducted  relative  to  a 
comparison  between  linseed  meal, 
corn  gluten  meal,  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  and 
ground  soybeans  as 
protein  supplements  to 
corn,  silage  and  timo¬ 
thy  hay.  No  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  had 
occurred  during  the 
first  70  days  on  test 
for  feed  consumption. 
Supplements  were  ad¬ 
justed  for  equality  of 
available  protein.  The 
corn  gluten  meal 
group  though  were 
lagging  some  and  not 
making  the  daily 
gains  of  the  other 
groups;  they  had 
averaged  only  2.16 


These  well  grown  and  smoothly  finished  hogs  at  Cornell  University  illustrate  the  value  of  rape 
forage  supplemented  with  corn  and  a  protein  supplement  consisting  of  tankage  and  linseed  oil 

meal. 


Deep  middles,  blocky  and  compact,  with  full  heavy  hindquarters  character¬ 
ize  these  Aberdeen- Angus  cows  and  their  calves,  in  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  beef  breeding  herd 
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This  Dorset  ewe  lamb  exemplifies  desired  attained  results  from  good  breed¬ 
ing  and  feeding.  She  was  Champion  Dorset  ewe  at  the  1940  New  York 
State  Fair,  bred  and  exhibited  by  Cornell  University. 
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Found!  New  Way 

TO  STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

MASTITIS 


Tells  at  a  glance  degree  or  severity  of 
trouble.  Checks  losses  from  “Gargety  milk 
and  makes  Dairyman  “Boss  of  Mastitis. 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Vermont  writes  “Whole  herd 
in  trouble.  KO-EX-7  saved  21  out  of  23. 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dept.  R-4,  775  Main  Sh,  - r“T - 

It  s 


Buffalo,  N.'  Y.  State  number 
of  cows  and  write  TODAY 
for  New  Booklet  “Mastitis 
Meets  its  Master.” 


With  NU-WAY  Calf  and  Cow  Weaners 

Jabs  animal  doing  the  sucking — Guaranteed  to  wean 
calves,  cows  from  sucking  themselves  and  each  other  or 
your  money  back.  Does  not  hinder  eating.  Humane. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  from  coast  to  coast.  Calf 
size  $1.00  each.  Yearling  and  Cow  size  $1-50  each. 

Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Round  Grove,  III. 


Hides,  Raw  Furs,  Wool,  Sheen  Skins,  Rabbit  Skins, 
Horsehides  shipments  solicited.  Good  cash  prices, 
prompt  returns.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS 


Attend  The  141st  Auction  Sale 

EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Wednesday,  March  11,  1942 

150  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  150 

Selling  healthy  on  all  tests.  Treated  for  shipping  fever 
Mostly  fresh  and  close  springers.  Fifteen  bulls.  A 
nice  lot  of  young  calves,  both  sex. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  AND  CATALOG. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A  R  dams.  Closely  related  to  World's  Champion  Jr. 
d’yr  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 

Visitors  always  welcome.  „  „ 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  coifs.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAKEWrDELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  S 

Herd  Sires  direct  from  Langwater  Bull  Calves  530 
and  up.  Bulls  ready  for  service  $125,  up.  Herd  Sire 
$250.  Heifers  $125,  up.  Cows  $175,  up.  1942  Penna. 
Farm  Show  winners.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

A.  M.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL 

Nine  months  old  from  a  real  cow.  With  record  of  over 
600  lbs.  as  a  two  year  old.  Priced  for  quick  sale  at 
$150.  Just  half  his  real  value.  Beautiful  individual. 

Hagan  Farms,  Spackenkill  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
86  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


SWINE 


pounds  gain  per  head  daily.  . 

Sheep 

In  discussing  progress  relative  to 
stiff-lamb  investigations  with  Prof, 
J.  P.  Willman  it  was  interesting  to 
note  the  important  developments 
found  to  date.  This  ailment  is  of 
somewhat  frequent  occurrance  in 
many  Eastern  flocks.  It  usually  ap¬ 
pears  at  from  three  to  five  weeks  of 
age,  as  a  marked  disturbance  of 
locomotion.  Usually  the  best  lambs 
become  affected. 

The  cause  seems  to  be  nutritional. 
If  the  ewes  are  fed  a  ration  con¬ 
sisting  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy 
and  corn  silage  for  roughage  and  a 
concentrate  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
whole  oats  and  one  part  wheat  bran, 
by  weight,  their  lambs  seldom  if 
ever  developed  the  trouble.  However, 
pregnant  ewes  fed  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  second  cutting  alfalfa  and  a 
mixture,  by  weight,  of  three  parts 
whole  oats,  three  parts  whole  barley 
and  four  parts  cull  beans  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  high  percentage  of  lambs 
which  became  stiff.  Present  investi¬ 
gations  as  well  as  some  previously 
conducted  seem  to  indicate  that 
wheat  germ  meal  may  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

Hogs 

In  tests  relative  to  protein  and 
vitamin  supplements  for  growing 
and  fattening  pigs  conducted  by 
J.  P.  Willman  and  F.  B.  Morrison, 
the  average  of  seven  trials  shows 
little  difference  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  digester 
tankage  and  menhaden  fish  meal  as 
supplements  for  Fall  pigs  fed  in  dry 
lot.  An  average  of  four  trials  with 
pigs  having  access  to  good  rape  and 
oat  pasture  shows  that  the  most 
rapid  and  economical  gains  were 
made  by  pigs  which  were  fed  shelled 
corn  and  a  protein  supplemental 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  white  fish  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal.  A  summary  of  three 
trials  shows  that  the  inclusion  of  one 
percent  of  cereal-yeast  failed  to 
influence  either  the  rate  of  gain  or 
the  amount  of  feed  needed  for  100 
pounds  of  gain.  The  results  of 
several  experiments  with  Fall  pigs 
fed  in  dry  lot  indicate  that  a  ration 
consisting  of  yellow  corn,  digester 
tankage,  linseed  meal,  field-cured 
alfalfa  hay,  mineral  mixture  and  salt, 
is  not  improved  by  the  addition  of 
cod  liver  oil.  When  yellow  corn  and 
the  trio-mixture  was  fed  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fortified  cod  liver  oil  did  not 
result  in  any  significant  improve¬ 
ment.  The  additional  expense  of  the 
oil  did  not  prove  to  be  economical. 
We  should  note  that  these  rations 
were  excellent  for  nutrients,  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals;  the  addition  of 
cod  liver  oil  or  fortified  oil  might  be 


PIGS 

Defend  your  family  meat  supply.  Invest  $20  or  $30.  for 
4  or  5  pigs  now  to  provide  about  1000  Ids.  dressed 
pork  next  winter,  which  would  cost  about  $300.  at 
retail1  meat  shops.  Feed  some  grain,  pasture,  skim, 
garbage,  cuii  fruit  and  vegetables,  incubator  eggs,  etc. 
Pigs  six  weeks  $5.00;  8  weeks  $5.50;  10  weeks  $6.50; 
12  weeks  $7.50.  Crated,  castrated,  serum  vaccinated 
grain  fed  pigs.  Money  back  guaranteed  to  satisfy  on 
arrival.  Poland  Chinas,  Berksliires,  Durocs  or  Crosses. 

Mail  order  to —  _ 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


TAMWORTH- -THE  BACON  BREED 


I  Produce  meat  instead  of  lard.  Barge  litters — cheap 
gains.  Best  IT.  S.  and  Canadian  blood  lines. 
Registered  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

REYNOLDS  POMEROY.  STILL  VALLEY  FARMS 
Little  Kunkletown,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 


For  Sale  -  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Inoculation  35c  extra.  Tel.  0230 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Rustell  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Berkshires 

Male  ready  for  service:  well  growing  breeding  stock. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  Cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 
$35.00  with  papers.  F.  O.  B.  Hyde  Park.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL  Supt.,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


J  l> for  immediate  and  future  service, 
aeieciea  DOarS  Vaccinated  shoats  3-3%-4  months 
old  $6-50;  $7.00;  $7.50;  $8.00.  Breed  your  sows. 
Prices  are  continually  rising.  Demand  will  exceed, 
supply  this  spring.  CHAS  E.  GILES,  Bedford,  Mass. 

•  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  HOGS  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  All  ages  for  sale  from 
early  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 
WHITNEY  FARM,  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Kty.t  .MX? 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kslton.  Chester  Co..  Penna. 


RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


RFf  nironre  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

nE,U.Uimuta  r.  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

FOR  CAIR  Registered  Berkshire  service  boars. 

»  JrtLE,  w.  H.  PRICE.  Barton,  New  York 

\  RABBITS  /.  ""| 

Pedigreed  Breeding  Stock.  N.  Z.  Whites — Flemish — 
H.  W.  Chinchilla.  W.  K.  Crouthamel,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


desirable  in  certain  deficient  rations. 


SHEEP 

.  ALL  REGISTERHfsTOCK . 

One  ram  3  years  old:  2  rams  10  months  old;  3  ewes 

4  years  old;  1  ewe  2  years  old;  1  ewe  1  year  old; 

2  ewes  10  months  old.  Will  sell  reasonable. 

MRS.  A.  A.  BAKER,  114  Meadow  Road.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

|  DOGS 

Quality  Airedale  Puppies  &&  25SSS&w*E3. 

companions,  pets,  money-back  guarantee.  Write — 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  RONKS,  PENNA. 

nORFRMAN  PuP0les  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
LfuDBIXlTlnli  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion.  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 

T3UREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JE  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition  strains. 
Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEEOON  KENNELS,  R,  Phoenix,  New  York 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  tSESVPiSl 

CRT  AT  nANFS  •Alert  protection.  $35.  up.  Terms. 

VI IV  E,  ill  LffUlCJ  FARM  HOLM.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

Rmj  fnllipc- Rpnaloc  811  “Res  any  color.  Woodland 
iveg.  UUIlieb-DeagieS  Farms.  Hastings,  New  York 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *t^s!mTT£rm 

Reg.  and  unreg.  cocker  puppies;  red  and  black.  Sat. 
guar.  Reasonable.  Kenneth  Robinson,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 

PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

Newfoundland  Puppies,  farm  raised-  Reg.  A.K.C.  Price 
reasonable.  C.  W.  Martin,  R.D.  1,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

CMfl  IOU  Bull  Pups.  Sour  mugs.  Litter  reg.  $25.00. 

cnuLion  edgewood  farms,  troy,  penna. 

Choice  collie  pups.  Intelligent  pets.  cow.  show  dogs. 
Guaranteed.  Reasonable.  A.K.C.  F.  Rude,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

/"•  ATTTI  F  FD'o  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
1  1  GLi  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

Miscellaneous 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sate. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES, 


Circular  for  Stamp. 

NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  BUY 

E.  B.  Van  Horn,  Washingtonville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SO  Head  of  Madrey  Farm  Percherons 

At  Public  Auction  ” 

6  Stallions  24  Mares 

For  the  first  time  we  will  offer  truly  representative  mares  and 
stallions  from  our  own  herd,  including  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
greatest  living  sire,  Koncarcalyps.  30  of  his  blood  went  to  the  top 
at  the  International,  and  sons  and  daughters  were  Grand  Cham¬ 
pions  at  major  shows  last  season.  78  of  his  sons  are  heading  pure¬ 
bred  herds.  An  unparalleled  opportunity  to  buy  breeding,  snow, 
and  work  stock  at  auction  prices. 


6  STALLIONS:  Four  sons  of 
Koncarcalyps,  out  of  our  finest 
foundation  mares:  A  2-year-old 
full  brother  of  Koncarcalyps  II, 

J.  K.  Robinson’s  great  show 
stallion;  a  2-year-old  out  of 
Audrey,  dam  of  grand  champion 
Hesitation  Leon;  two  yearlings, 
one  out  of  Mae,  All-American 
winner  at  15  years  of  age.  Two 
stallions  by  Konbellcar,  grand 
champion  son  of  Koncarcalyps. 

All  are  low-down  and  deep¬ 
bodied,  with  abundant  bone  and 
action. 

24  MARES:  An  array  of  matrons 
headed  by  nine  daughters  of 
Koncarcalyps  and  including  such 
nationally  known  brood  and  show 
mares  as  Miss  Horticultural, 

National  Percheron  Show  grand 
champion,  now  carrying  a  Kon¬ 
carcalyps  foal,  and  Priscilla  Degas,  International  junior  cham¬ 
pion.  Some  matched  teams  of  mares,  bred  and  well  broke  to 

innrlc 


KONCARCALYPS  175791,  CHIEF  HERD 
SIRE  AT  MADREY  FARM 


Catalogs  showing  pictures  of  animals  in  the  sale  are 
ready  for  mailing.  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 

Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer 

Sale  will  be  held  in  heated  pavilion  at  Madrey  Farm,  2  miles  from 
Brewster,  N.  Y.;  50  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Lunch  will 
be  available  at  the  farm. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Dreyfus,  Brewster,  N.Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE  REG.  PERCHERONS 

State  Fair  Grounds.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Saturday  March  28.  1942. 

I  P.  M.  Sharp  in  Coliseum.  Five  Stallions  and  25  Mares  near¬ 
ly  all  Koncarcalyps  breeding.  Matched  pairs  of  blacks  and 
greys  in  foal  broken  to  harness.  This  is  your  chance  to  start 
raising  your  farm  power  so  vital  now  to  Farm  and  National 
Defense. 

FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG  WRITE 

ERNEST  C.  BELL 

Mt.  Ephraim,  -  New  Jersey 

Crebilly  Farm  Belmont  Farm  Rushvalley  Farm 

West  Chester,  Pa.  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J.  Rushland,  Pa. 

Photo  of  Faustiana  Gardenia,  Carol  Sang.  Both  International 
Winners.  Both  bred  to  Koncarcalyps  II. 


HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

SHORTHORNS 

HAGAN  FARMS  BELGIANS 

Headed  By  Two  Great  Imported  Stallions 

VALSEUR  DELABLIAU 

Grand  Champion  National  Belgian  Show  1938 

CACAO  DELOPHEM 

Grand  Champion  New  Jersey  State  Fair  1941. 

From  this,  one  of  the"  outstanding  Belgian 
herds  in  the  East,  young  studs  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  WTe  can  also  spare  a  few 
high  class  mares.  Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  of  our  offerings. 
tIDUC  SPACKENKILL  ROAD, 

HAGAN  FARIm  poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Groat  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  moat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  ail  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50e,  ana 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Milking  Shorthorns,  registered:  foundation  unit;  two 
m  heifers,  bull  (yearlings),  $375.  Bull  calves  to  ser¬ 
vice  age.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .%  | 

£23&2$£&  B|E  l  g  I  a  n  s 

Mares,  Stallions,  Geldings.  2.  3,  4  &  5  Tears  Old. 
All  our  own  breeding. 

By  special  arrangement  AT  C  T  II  11 
For  a  limited  time  H  1  1  w  w 

Roekhills  Farm  Imported  Grand  Champion  Stallion 

INSOLENT  DU  S  0  L  E 1 L  «,&, 
SHALEBR00K  FARM  mJKSJSVa. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

For  Cola  Aberdeen-Angus  cows  and  heifers.  Purebreed 

A  01  dale  and  commercial.  A.  Boerriea,  Southbury,  Couu- 

REGISTERED  ANGUS — Bulls,  Cows,  calves  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  TOTEM  FARM,  M ERI DALE,  NEW  YORK 

Two  YeaT  Old  Reg.  Belgian  Stallion 

sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Also  five  year  old  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  Stallion  bred  in  Belgium,  foaled  at 
Ash  Grove  Farms. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 

GOATS 

EXCELLENT  MILK  GOATS 

SSH  HIGH  GRADE  BELGIAN  MARES 

All  sorrels  and  roans,  some  are  in-foal,  age  from  five 
to  seven,  weighing  from  1600  to  1800  apiece,  write 
for  prices  delivered. 

ENOS  N.  MILLER,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 

NUBIAN  AND  T0GGENBERG 

NOONAN,  107  Martin  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  New  York 

PITBFRRPn  grade  naturally  hornless 

A  U  XV  C,  D  IV  Li  U  Toggenberg  buck  kids.  Priced 
to  sell.  Grades  $7.00.  Purebreds  $17.00.  Prince  Jay. 
son  of  Paul  of  Yokelawn,  $250  or  offer. 
CLOVERLEAF  GOAT  FARM.  Mountain  View,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  167,  FA1RBURY. 
NEBRASKA.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful 
information.  3  years  $1.00.  Introductory:  3  copies  10c- 

|  C,,  nan  Pair-V  Goats  pure  bred  registered.  Fresh 
uaaucu  jn  March.  Also  bucks  priced  to  selL 

AEGERTER,  R-l,  Box  155,  Port  Deposit.  Maryland 

sfa0ure  HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver.  Penna. 

|  JERSEYS 

JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALE “aK 

.%  FERRETS 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Nubian  buck  and  doe  kids 
out  of  choice  stock.  HERBERT  GERICKE. 
1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S.  1.,  N.  Y. 

TnooonKarir  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval, 

loggenoerg  POny  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 

Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats  With  Ferrets  «i:  e^,hr.or 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 
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get  more  money 
for  your  milk! 


fess? 


Arctic  Jet's  unique  ''Can-Top"  Cool¬ 
ing  cuts  bacteria  count  ...  boosts  pro¬ 
fits...  saves  time  and  labor.  You'll  find 
it  clean,  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 


REFRIGERATION 


Write  Dept. R-l  for  descriptive  literature 
THE  SARGENT-ROUNDY  CORP. 
Randolph,  Vermont 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Sat*  and  Dependable  Treatment 
tor  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or*  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated — Packed  in 
Antiseptic  Ointment 


Easy  to 
Insert — 

1 

Stay  in 
the  Teat 

UDD 

.50 


BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50(5 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 

Dr  Naylor  Products  will  be  mailed  postpaid  if 
your  local  feed  or  drug  store  cannot  supply  you. 


To  check  bog  spavin  you  must 
catch  it  at  first  signs  of  puffi¬ 
ness,  before  the  hock  bunch 
hardens. 

When  first  noticed,  rub 
Absorbine  on  the  puffy  hock 
to  stimulate  local  circulation, 
to  increase  the  blood  flow,  which  in  turn  re¬ 
duces  the  swelling.  Then  apply  an  Absorbine 
poultice  for  3  hours.  Repeat  the  treatment 
twice  daily  until  the  swelling  goes  down. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure  all,”  but  it  is  most 
helpful  if  you  use  it  as  recommended.  That’s 
why  many  experienced  horsemen  and  veteri- 
naries  use  Absorbine  to  help  check  windgall, 
curbs,  thoroughpin  and  similar  congestive 
troubles,  to  help  prevent  them  from  becoming 
permanent,  painful,  incurable  afflictions.  $2.50 
the  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


VIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIliiliiiiiHiii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


A  college  professor  once  told  me 
that  the  hardest  thing  was  to  get 
people  to  think  for  themselves.  He 
asserted  that  people  actually  re¬ 
sisted  education,  stubbornly  shut 
their  minds  to  all  thinking  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature,  were  interested  only  in 
childish  or  foolish  things.  He  was 
referring  to  young  people,  mostly  to 
students,  but  later  I  found  it  true 
of  older  people  too.  Watch  your 
young  folks  at  the  radio,  see  how 
quickly  they  turn  off  anything  of  a 
practical  or  educational  nature  and 
turn  the  dial  until  they  again  find 
some  moron  moaning  and  groaning 
about  love  and  moon.  Watch  older 
men  with  the  daily  paper,  see  how 
they  quickly  turn  the  pages  to  the 
funnies  or  later  sports  while  women 
turn  to  society  and  advice  to  the 
lovelorn.  Neither  read  the  editorials 
or  serious  articles. 

Stand  in  a  group  of  men  and 
listen  to  filthy  stories  and  ribald 
jokes  instead  of  real  discussion.  See 
how  popular  wise  cracking  is  over 
the  radio,  even  more  popular  than 
love  plays,  while  so-called  comedi¬ 
ans  dig  up  the  jokes  which  were 
stale  even  in  pre-parity  days.  How 
many  men  and  women  of  your 
community  can  you  classify  as 
thinkers?  I  am  not  scolding  or  find¬ 
ing  fault.  I  know  to  a  certainty 
that  farmers  as  a  whole  are  far 
wiser  then  their  city  cousins,  and 
much  clearer  thinkers  too,  and  I 
know  that  a  group  of  farmers  around 
the  stove  in  a  country  store  could 
give  our  so-called  statesmen  point¬ 
ers. 

Mr.  Congressman,  next  time  you 
are  at  home  seeking  votes,  take 
time  to  visit  farmers  and  get  an 
earful  before  you  go  back  to 
Washington — if  you  do  go  back.  I 
am  not  talking  politics,  some  of  my 
very  best  friends  are  members  of 
the  other  party  than  my  own. 

Butchering  is  over,  long  strings  of 
sausages  hang  in  the  smokehouse 


and  Calvin  keeps  the  smoke  rolling. 
The  Missus  has  many  crocks  of  lard 
and  our  meat  barrel  is  full.  The 
record  breaking  blizzards  of  Janu¬ 
ary  are  over  and  outside  a  half  rain 
half  snow  is  falling.  Toots  has 
learned  to  darn  socks  and  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  knit.  Soldier  son  writes  of 
visiting  Richmond,  Virginia,  near 
which  he  is  stationed  and  thus 
treads  the  same  ground  his  soldier 
grandfather  fought  over  with  Grant 
for  over  a  year.  He  writes  of  the 
wilderness,  his  grandfather  also 
wrote  home  about  that  same  wilder¬ 
ness  which  was  then  a  blood  soaked 
horror,  he  writes  of  visiting  New¬ 
port  News  and  seeing  ocean  vessels 
so  large  we  could  put  one  of  our 
lake  steamers  down  the  smoke  stack. 
He  talks  of  gas  masks,  tin  hats 
which  weigh  five  pounds,  target  and 
bayonet  practice,  immense  guns, 
he  is  in  the  coast  artillery — Uncle 
Ham  writes  of  things  in  the  piney 
woods  of  North  Carolina;  Rhode 
Island  friends  of  how  fast  the  twins 
are  growing;  California  and  Oregon 
friends  of  blackouts  and  torrential 
rains;  Missouri  friends  of  record 
cold,  but  many  pigs  and  calves;  a 
cross  picture  of  our  great  land 
brought  to  me  by  R.  N.-Y.  friends 
I  have  never  seen  but  dear  just  the 
same.  Yesterday  a  fat  rooster 
adorned  the  dinner  table  and  there 
was  a  choice  of  peach  or  apple  pie, 
we  thought  of  all  those  suffering, 
half  starved  folks  of  Europe  and 
were  glad  to  live  in  America.  No 
indeed,  I  am  not  scolding,  there  is 
so  much  for  which  to  be  thankful. 
So  we  carry  on  just  as  you  and  yours 
are  carrying  on  and  regardless  of 
parities,  regardless  of  labor  short¬ 
age,  we  farmers  of  America  will 
feed  the  world  as  we  have  done 
before,  for  after  all  humanity  is 
greater  than  all  the  dollars  ever 
made.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


IlSlIllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


New  England  Farmer 

Western  Massachusetts  has  had 
one  of  the  coldest  January s  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the  question 
of  damage  to  peach  orchards  is  one 
we  would  like  answered.  We  do 
enow  a  part  of  the  answer,  for  the 
farmer  went  to  the  young  orchards 
on  the  western  slopes  of  our  hilly 
farm  and  cut  a  number  of  twigs. 
Other  years  we  have  rejoiced  in  the 
sudden  appearance  of  rosy  blossoms 
on  the  bare  brown  branches,  but  this 
Winter  we  were  disappointed.  Our 
sample  twigs  have  been  in  water  for 
10  days  now,  and  no  bright  blossoms 
have  appeared.  Instead,  the  tips  are 
beginning  to  leaf  out  in  tender 
green  so  we  judge  that  the  fruit 
buds  in  this  particular  orchard  have 
all  been  killed  by  freezing.  We  have 
other  orchards  on  southern  slopes, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  they 
have  escaped  January’s  freezing 
clutch. 

Last  year,  the  farmer  plowed  up 
our  raspberry  patch  since  he  did 
not  consider  the  time  spent  on  them 
worth  the  small  amount  of  income 
received.  This  was  a  great  sorrow 
to  the  cook  for  she  is  fond  of  canned 
raspberries  and  likes  to  make  rasp¬ 
berry  pies  for  the  family.  So  last 
canning  season  in  addition  to  the 
canned  blueberries,  some  elder¬ 
berries  were  canned.  This  week  we 
had  our  first  elderberry  pie,  and  it 
was  delicious.  It  was  very  rich  made 
according  to  the  following  recipe  so 
that  a  small  piece  went  a  long  way. 
We  use  3  tablespoons  elderberries, 
1  cup  sugar  mixed  with  4  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  generous  lump  of 
butter  and  1  cup  hot  water.  The 
ingredients  were  mixed  and  baked 
in  2  crusts. 

We  are  once  more  using  our  own 
lard  for  pastry,  and  it  is  so  much 
better  than  that  bought  over  the 
counter.  Heretofore,  we  have  butch¬ 
ered  our  own  pigs,  ground  the 
sausage,  tried  out  the  lard  and 
utilized  every  bit  of  the  pig  except 
the  curl  in  his  tail.  Some  years  we 
have  hired  men  to  come  to  the  farm 
to  butcher,  and  then  it  is  done  in 
record  time  as  the  butchers  go  from 
place  to  place  at  specified  times. 

But  this  year,  since  we  had  lost 
a  valuable  hired  man  and  were 
shorthanded,  the  farmer  decided  to 


try  another  plan  his  pork  products. 
He  transported  the  live  300  pound 
porker  to  a  nearby  town  and  by 
the  payment  of  $12,  he  received  in 
return  about  $60  worth  of  pork  in 
fine  condition  to  eat.  The  roasts 
were  cut  ready  to  bake,  the  sausage 
was  encased  in  long  cloth  rolls  ready 
to  be  sliced  and  fried.  The  white 
lard  was  poured  into  a  big  tin  can 
and  the  bacon  and  hams  were  cured 
to  a  toothsome  stage.  This  manner 
of  obtaining  fresh  meat  certainly 
eliminated  a  lot  of  labor  on  our 
part  and  was  a  joy  to  the  cook. 

Last  Autumn  when  the  farm  labor 
shortage  began  to  be  felt  in  our 
section,  we  purchased  a  new  tractor 
and  the  12  year  old  son  did  a  great 
deal  of  the  Fall  plowing.  We  are 
looking  forward  to  the  Spring  w<5rk 
and  wondering  just  how  we  are 
going  to  get  all  the  planting  done 
with  two  men  and  a  12  year  old 
boy  on  a  big  farm. 

We  expect  to  plant  about  five 
acres  of  potatoes,  14  acres  of  corn 
to  help  feed  the  50  head  of  stock 
and  a  big  home  garden  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  cook,  the  farmer  and  the 
family  of  five.  Of  course,  there  are 
other  things  to  attend  to,  including 
50  acres  of  hay  land,  one-half  acre 
of  strawberries  and  10  acres  of  im¬ 
proved  pasture  land.  There  will  be 
few  idle  moments  in  our  lives  this 
season.  d.  p.  h. 

Massachusetts 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  9  —  Jersey  Auction,  H. 
Jewet  Orth,  Jr.,  Frederick,  Md. 

March  11  —  141st  Earlville  Sale 
(Holsteins).  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

March  27 — Coatesville,  Pa.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  managed  by  the  Pate  Sales 
Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

March  28 — Percheron  Sale,  Ernest 
C.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

March  30 — Percheron  Sale,  Mad- 
rey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

April  1 — Fox  Bros.  Holstein  Sale, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  8  —  142nd  Earlville  Sale, 
(Holsteins),  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  16  —  Maryland  Hereford 
Breeders  Association  second  annual 
sale  at  Frederick,  Md. 
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a  O-H  CALVES  CORDIAL  is  an 
’old  reliable  intestinal  astrin¬ 
gent  for  cows  and  calves  that 
is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  or  your  money  back.  A 
matchless  preparation  for 
growing  calves.  Keeps  them 
healthy  and  vigorous,  free 
from  scours  and  in  top  condi¬ 
tion.  When  you  protect  the 
health  of  your  calves  you  in¬ 
sure  the  stamina  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  your  future  dairy 
herd.  Write  for  helpful  O-H 
Cow  Book  —  it’s  FREE. 

If  your  local  dealer  cannot 
supply  you  .  .  write  us  direct. 


•PREPAID- 


•••U.S.A. 


Satisfaction.  Guavanteed 


OUP 
HUSBANDS 
COMPANY 

.YND0N.VERM0NT 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
thepatented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  price i. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted— Open  Territory 


SCRATCH  MY  BACK 


•  Scratching  doesn’t  do  much  good  when 
stock  have  lice.  Kill  lice  with  Dr.  Hess 
Powdered  Louse  Killer.  Just  rub  this 
powder  down  in  next  to  the  skin — it’ll 
take  care  of  the  lice.  > 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


WHERE*  YOUR  COUCH ' 

>  TOP  AY,  HELL  f 

meosfc&vtuiy/' 


ses  lose  time.  At  the  first  cough  v 
give  Spohn’s  COMPOUND  — 
8  years.  Acts  on  mucous  mem- 


Don’t  let 
due  to  cold, 
famous  for  4$  years, 
branes.  Makes  breathing  easier.  Hastens 
relief.  Ask  any  drug  store  for  “Spohn’s 
COMPOUND”— 60  Cents  and  $1.20.  Send 
for  FREE  Colt  Training  Book.  <* 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  Dapt.  n-a, Co.h.n,  Indiana 


5P0HN  5  tfmpouHd 

FOR  COUGHS  DUE  TO  C0L05 
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Sheep  Problems 

I  have  had  several  fine  ewes  go 
blind  lately,  for  no  apparent  reason. 
Their  eyes  look  natural  and  the 
blindness  can  only  be  detected  when 
they  stumble  and  walk  into  objects. 
They  seem  to  have  a  good  appetite, 
and  though  I  have  isolated  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  giving 
them  special  care,  they,  get  weaker 
and  weaker,  finally  dying  just  before 
lambing.  The  only  one  I  managed  to 
save  seems  to  have  recovered  her 
sight,  though  her  twin  lambs  were 
so  weak  they  both  died  soon.  It 
seems  the  disease  strikes  the  very 
nicest  sheep  in  the  flock,  some  being 
only  two  years  old.  Some  of  the 
ewes  also  seem  to  have  dysentery, 
soon  after  lambing,  especially  those 
which  have  lost  their  lambs.  Many 
have  died,  though  some  recovered.  I 
bought  some  stacked  hay  lately. 
Would  that  be  a  reason?  The  hay 
seems  of  good  quality  and  of  a  good 
color.  What  would  cause  lambs  to 
die  after  getting  to  be  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months  old?  They 
seemed  to  be  coming  along  fine,  then, 
on  going  out  to  the  barn,  I  would 
find  one  stretched  out;  and  though 
I  immediately  took  it  to  the  house 
and  gave  it  whisky  and  milk  it  would 
be  dead  within  a  short  time.  Most 
of  them  were  large,  husky  lambs; 
never  acted  weak.  I  lost  six  in  one 
day  this  way.  A.  G. 

New  York 

From  the  feeding  and  symptoms 
described  it  seems  very  probable 
the  condition  is  caused  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  nutritional  factors,  pos¬ 
sibly  involving  some  of  the  vitamins 
and  minerals  as  well  as  certain  nu¬ 
trients.  Such  a  condition  can  not  be 
corrected  overnight;  even  though 
your  sheep  are  in  good  condition  and 
flesh,  the  feeds  used  would  predis¬ 
pose  to  such  an  ailment. 

If  ewes  in  lamb  are  fed  a  ration 
consisting  of  whole  oats  2  parts,  and 
wheat  bran  1  part,  by  weight,  plus 
good  corn  silage  and  best  quality 
mixed  hay  they  will  probably  not 
produce  stiff  lambs  such  as  you 
mention.  It  is  also  advisable  to  let 
them  have  constant  access  to  a  min¬ 
eral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  iodized  stock  salt,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  and  steamed  bone  meal,  in  a 
clean,  dry  container.  The  iodized 
stock  salt  should  also  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  in  a  separate  container  plus 
that  used  in  the  mineral  mixture,  im 
order  to  meet  their  requirements  if 
they  should  need  more.  Get  them  on 
grass  as  soon  as  possible.  Next  winter 
if  you  follow  the  feeding  system  sug¬ 
gested,  and  give  them  enough  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition,  not  too  fat, 
I  believe  your  breeding  results  will 
be  greatly  improved.  Their  eye  con¬ 
dition  indicates  a  vitamin  A  defic¬ 
iency.  The  hay  fed  during  the  winter 
may  not  have  been  of  too  good  qual¬ 
ity.  It  is  questionable  the  hay  re¬ 
cently  purchased  is  the  cause.  Dosing 
each  ewe  daily  with  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  reinforced  cod  liver  oil  will 
probably  clear  up  the  eye  condition. 
Be  careful  and  do  not  get  the  oil  on 
their  lungs  from  holding  their  heads 
too  high  when  administering  the  oil. 


Live  Stock  on  Farms 

There  was  considerable  increase 
in  the  live  stock  population  of  our 
farms  in  1941.  The  total  for  meat 
animals  was  the  largest  in  eight 
years.  Horses  and  mules  declined 
slightly. 


The  following  figures  represented 
the  condition  Jan.  1,  1942.  Milk 
cows,  26,303,000;  cattle,  74,607,000; 
sheep,  55,979,000;  hogs,  60,526,000; 
horses,  9,856,000;  mules,  3,811,000. 

The  largest  increase  was  in  the 
number  of  hogs,  about  12  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  This  came 
from  the  large  fall  pig  crop,  which 
was  18  per  cent  above  1940.  With 
the  large  number  of  hogs  on  farms 
now  and  the  prospective  spring  pig 
crop,  the  market  supply  for  1942 
promises  a  new  record. 

The  number  of  all  cattle  on  farms 
Jan.  1,  1942,  was  4  per  cent  over  a 
year  earlier  and  of  6,410,000  head 
over  the  revised  estimate  of  Jan.  1, 

1940.  The  number  this  year  was 
about  238,000  head  larger  than  on 
Jan.  1,  1934 — the  peak  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  cattle  number  cycle — and 
1,567,000  head  larger  than  on  Jan.  1, 
1918,  the  peak  of  the  second  pre¬ 
ceding  cycle.  Compared  with  Jan.  1, 

1941,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,286,- 
000  in  milk  cattle — cows  and  heifers 
and  heifer  calves — and  of  1,860,000 
in  other  cattle.  The  average  value 
per  head  of  all  cattle  on  Jan.  1,  1942, 
of  $55.13  was  $11.87  higher  than  a 
year  earlier  and  the  third  highest 
on  record — exceeded  only  in  1929 
and  1930.  The  total  value  of  all 
cattle  of  $4,133,440,000  was  $1,022,- 
000,000  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and 
was  the  largest  ever  shown.  On  Jan. 
1,  1934,  the  value  of  all  cattle  was 
only  $1,322,000,000. 

The  total  inventory  value  of  all 
live  stock  was  $6,590,535,000,  the 
largest  since  1920. 


Trouble  With  Sows 

When  my  sows  farrow  they  turn 
mad,  bite  and  injure  the  young,  and 
will  not  own  or  let  them  suck.  Last 
year  I  had  3  sows  acting  thus  and 
now  I  am  having  2  sows  acting  the 
same  way.  I  have  2  other  sows  that 
are  good  mothers  and  are  doing  fine; 
getting  the  same  care,  same  feed, 
same  pens,  and  bred  by  the  same 
boar.  Some  tell  me  that  lack  of 
mineral  does  it.  Others  say  it’s  be¬ 
cause  the  pens  are  side  by  side; 
but  my  2  good  sows  have  everything 
the  same.  The  3  sows  of  the  last 
spring  were  all  sisters  and  brought 
up  a  good  litter  of  pigs  the  previous 
fall;  this  being  the  second  litter  they 
would  not  own,  being  from  a  good 
mother  sow.  My  two  good  sows  are 
not  sister  sows.  Will  that  make  a 
difference?  The  two  sows  I  have 
now,  which  are  acting  badly,  are 
sisters.  The  sows  had  plenty  of  salt. 

New  York  a.  b. 

As  you  state  the  two  good  sows 
had  the  same  care,  feed  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  those  which  are  not  good 
mothers,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  disposition.  Some  sows 
never  make  good  mothers  and  need 
to  be  culled  from  the  herd.  Possible 
caking  of  the  udder  might  be  a  con¬ 
tributing  cause.  If  the  sows  are  fed 
one  part  corn,  two  parts  oats  and 
one  part  wheat  bran  during  preg¬ 
nancy  it  might  help  the  condition. 
Also  keep  good  quality  alfalfa'  hay 
before  them  in  racks  daily;  remove 
refused  part  and  supply  fresh  each 
day.  Feeding  some  distance  from 
the  pen  in  order  to  be  sure  they  got 
some  exercise  daily  might  also  be 
of  some  help  as  a  preventive  of  the 
condition.  The  Chester  White  is  the 
most  popular  breed  in  the  East,  es¬ 
pecially  in  New  York  State. 


Winners  at  Penna.  Farm  Show 


Left:  Champion  pen  of  Dorset 
lambs  in  the  4 -H  Chib  classes,  at 
the  1942  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show; 
owned  by  Raymond  Musser  of 
Centre  County ,  Pennsylvania.  They 
sold  for  $14  per  cwt.  Lower  left : 
Part  of  the  flock  of  nine  ewes 
owned  by  Frank  Homan,  State 
College,  ivho  won  first  place  in  the 
State-wide  sheep  project  contest. 
Below :  Part  of  the  flock  of  pure¬ 
bred  Shropshire  ewes  owned  by 
E.  William  Hess,  State  College,  who 
won  third  place  in  the  State-wide 
sheep  project  contest. 


could  order  her  own  feed** 


NATURE  would  guide  her  to  a 
well-balanced  diet  that  would 
satisfy  her  many  feed  requireme*'  .3. 
But,  during  the  long  winter  season 
when  the  cow  is  kept  in  the  barn,  she 
can  eat  only  what  you  give  her!  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  your  winter  feed  fails  to 
supply  her  needs,  costly  health  and 
production  breakdowns  may  occur. 
Thousands  of  dairymen  combat  this 
winter-feeding  menace  by  giving  their 
herds  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE  with  the 
feed  all  winter  long.  Near’s  DIJEX- 
TONE  helps  the  cow  by  supplying 
certain  vital  minerals  which  are  often 
lacking  in  the  feed — vital  minerals 
which  the  cow  must  have  to  keep  at 


the  peak  of  health  and  production.  In 
addition.  Near’s  DIJEX-TONE  con¬ 
tains  certain  appetizers  and  digestive 
tonic  aids  to  help  keep  the  cow’s  di¬ 
gestive  system  functioning  smoothly. 

NEAR’S  MINRALTONE 

For  summer  feeding — give  your  dairy 
herd  Near’s  MINRALTONE.  MIN¬ 
RALTONE  contains  the  same  vital 
minerals  as  DIJEX-TONE,  but  does 
not  contain  the  appetizers  or  digestive 
tonics  which  are  not  necessary  when 
the  herd  is  on  good  pasture.  Also, 
MINRALTONE  makes  a  fine,  econ¬ 
omical  mineral  supplement  for  young 
stock  and  dry  stock  the  year  round. 


NEAR’S 

DUeX'Tone 


A  DIGESTIVE  TONIC  AID  AND  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 


^  ♦  • 
to  Dairymen 

Teli  us  now  many  head  in  your 
ie;d  and  we'il  send  FREE — 

5  Mastilis  (Garget)  Testers 
and  booklet  ‘Keepingvour 
.ivestocK  Healthy  and 
Productive. 


|  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

.*  DEPT.  I,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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1  own  a  dairy  of . (give  number)  Milch 

Cows  and . Dry  and  Young  Stock.  Send 

me  FREE  Mastitis  Testers  and  literature. 


Name 


■  Address 
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DIhfLw  Worms  deduce 
The  Weigh*  Of  Your 

SHEEP- H 0GS-P0UL  try 

use  dependable 

nema 

worm  capsules 


Free  Worm  Booklet 

Explains  how  to  use  Nema  Worm 
Capsules  to  remove  stomach  worms 
in  sheep,  large  roundworms  in 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  hookworms 
in  other  animals . Write  to 

Animal  Industry  Dept,  Desk  N-39-C 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Drug  Stores  Sell  Nemo  Worm  Capsules 


WOOD  LINER 

For  That  Ailing 

MASONRY  SILO 


•  Insure  the  life  of 
and  get  better  silage 
from  cracked  and 
leaking  masonry  si¬ 
los— cement  or  tile. 

Install  a  UNADILLA, 
air-tight—  creosoted 
wood  liner. 

•  Makes  and  keeps 
silage  better.  Saves 
valuable,  mineral- 
food  juices.  Dead  air 
space  between  ma¬ 
sonry  and  wood  lin¬ 
er  insulates  against 
cold  and  heat.  Saves 
the  masonry  from 
destructive  acids. 

•  Costs  but  a  small 
fraction  of  any  new  wood  or  ma¬ 
sonry  silo.  Easy  and  cheap  to  install. 

Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo*  C-l  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA'S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  soreness. 
One  bottle  sufficient  for  50  young  or  35 
older  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and  Breeders'  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog.  48  pages.  C.H.DANA  CO., 
77  Main  St.,  Hydo  Park, Vermont 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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MAN-SAVING  PAPEC 
(Put*  Up  HAV 

with  LESS  HELP 


With  this  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler , 
you  can  handle  ALL  your  roughage  faster 
and  with  less  help.  It  chops  CURED  hay 
into  the  barn  or  stack  with  a  big  saving 
in  time,  labor  and  storage  space.  It  will 
turn  any  UNCURED  hay  crop  into  good 
silage.  In  addition,  this  Papec  chops  and 
stores  straw,  handles  corn  and  all  regular 
silage  crops  faster  and  easier  than  any 
ordinary  cutter,  shreds  fodder  and  elevates 
feed  grains. 

Best  Way  to  Handle  Hay 

With  this  Papec,  two  men  will  put  up 
hay  faster  than  three  men  could  with  fork 
or  slings — and  no  one  works  in  the  hot, 
dusty  mow.  Chopped  hay  is  easier  to  feed 
out,  and  stock  will  clean  it  up  better  than 
long  hay.  €> 

The  Papec  all-crop  feeder  is  absolutely 
essential  for  fast  hay  chopping  and  storing 
straw.  It  will  save  you  money  this  year  and 
for  years  to  come.  Send  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  margin  of  this  ad  for  valuable 
free  booklet  full  of  practical  tips  on  how 
this  Papec  will  help  you  get  along  with  less 
help.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  103  S.  Main  St., 


More  in  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 


South  Pole  weather  called  for  the  stay¬ 
ing  protection  of  Bag  Balm.  In  your  own 
dairy,  for  all-weather  massage,  reducing 
Calked  Bag,  fighting  infection,  pro¬ 
moting  quick  healing  of  chaps  and 
injuries.  Bag  Balm  is  the  dependable 
healing  aid  that  spreads  right  and  stays 
antiseptic  on  contact — lasting  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  At  stores  or  postpaid. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 


Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


STAND 


LIARD  I 


Farm  Management 


When  this  country  was  new,  and 
rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food,  and  mellow  with  the  accumu¬ 
lated  vegetable  mould  of  the  ages, 
all  that  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
profitable  crop  was  to  plow  and  plant 
and  harvest.  But  that  time  has  long 
since  past,  and  the  man  who  now 
gets  his  living  from  the  land  must 
be  more  than  a  miner  of  plant  food. 

When  I  travel  over  this  once  fer¬ 
tile  land  and  behold  the  barren 
fields,  like  leprosy  upon  the  face  of 
the  land,  I  rebel,  because  we  have 
been  robbed  of  our  birthright.  Yet, 
these  weather-worn,  sun-seared  hills 
may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
The  encouragement  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  has  only  recently  become 
popular.  The  tendency  has  been  to 
educate  away  from  the  farm.  The 
farm  boys,  who  showed  sigps  of 
superior  intelligence,  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  enter  some  of  the  so- 
called  higher  professions.  But  at 
last  we  have  learned  that  brain  more 
than  brawn  is  essential  to  success 
on  the  farm.  There  is  no  business 
that  requires  a  broader  education  or 
keener  insight  than  farming. 

One  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  farm  should  be 
a  student  of  Nature.  He  should  .be 
able  to  recognize  his  friends  and 
enemies  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom.  Such  knowledge  would 
prevent  us  from  making  unpardon¬ 
able  mistakes.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  gross  ignorance  displayed  by  a 
farm  laborer  who  was  obsessed  with 
an  aversion  for  the  toad,  one  of  the 
farmers  most  valuable  allies.  He 
killed  every  toad  that  came  within 
his  reach,  unaware  that  the  little 
amphibian,  which  was  so  repulsive 
to  him,  as  Shakespeare  said,  “Wears 
a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.”  Re¬ 
cently  a  woman  asked  the  following 
question,  “How  can  I  destroy  Lady- 
bugs?”  If  she  had  known  the  history 
of  the  Ladybug  she  would'  have 
looked  on  her  plants  for  aphids,  be¬ 
cause  the  Ladybug  was  prima  facie 
evidence  of  their  presence.  The 
position  of  farm  manager  is  little  less 
than  a  sacred  trust.  The  hand  that 
controls  the  farm  feeds  the  world. 

Primarily  the  farmer  is  concerned 
with  the  soil.  Some  think  of  the  soil 
as  dirt,  something  inert,  dead,  re¬ 
pulsive,  and  contaminating.  When 
we  fail  to  appreciate  the  part  the 
soil  plays  in  the  development  of 
plant  and  animal  life  we  acknowl¬ 
edge  ignorance  of  our  origin.  We 
are  as  truly  formed  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  as  was  the  first  man.  In¬ 
stead  of  viewing  the  soil  with  in¬ 
difference  we  should  think  of  it 
with  reverence.  When  we  have 
once  learned  the  functions  of  the 
soil,  we  shall  no  longer  look  upon 
it  as  a  lifeless  thing  but  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  teeming  with  life,  and  intensely 
interesting.  Mother  Earth  is  by  no 
means  a  misnomer.  All  life  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  soil  for  life  and 
sustenance.  There  is  not  an  atom 
in  the  elements  of  which  our  bodies 
are  composed  that  did  not  come 
from  the  soil.  When  we  cease 
to  think  of  the  soil  as  dirt  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  large  laboratory  where 
myriads  of  minute  chemists  are  at 
work  breaking  down  organic  matter 
and  converting  it  into  available 
plant  food,  for  the  growth  of  more 
abundant  crops,  we  will  have  got 
a  glimpse  of  the  exalted  office  of 
the  soil. 

Farm  management  is  conducting 
farm  activities  on  a  scientific  and 
business  basis.  Farm  management 
is  closely  related  to  rural  economy. 
Farm  management  is  a  personal 
problem;  rural  economy  concerns  the 
community.  The  farmer  should  be 
conversant  with  both  subjects.  Farm 
management,  rural  economy,  and  co¬ 
operative  marketing  are  three  im¬ 
portant  steps  toward  the  goal  of 
agricultural  success. 

The  farmer  should  first  decide 
what  crops  to  grow,  but  before  he 
can  make  an  intelligent  choice  he 
must  know  the  demand  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  of  the  common  blunders 
which  farmers  are  accustomed  to 
make  is  to  increase  the  acreage 
when  some  special  crop  advances  in 
price  glut  the  market,  and  thereby 
thwart  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  striving.  The  farmer  will  never 
reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition  until 
he  has  learned  to  cooperate.  He 
should  grow  crops  best  suited  his 
soil  and  climate,  if  there  is  an 
available  market. 


It  is  advantageous  for  the  farmers 
of  a  community  to  grow  a  uniformity 
of  crops,  and  the  same  applies  to 
livestock.  This  plan  is  especially 
applicable  to  the  money  crops.  This 
method  will  soon  make  the  section 
famous  for  its  special  crop;  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  seek  the  section  and  enable 
the  producer  to  dictate  the  price. 
Such  cooperation  will  benefit  so¬ 
cially  as  well  as  financially.  Co¬ 
operation  increases  personal  contact, 
develops  community  interest,  curbs 
selfishness,  and  engenders  altruism, 
all  of  which  are  beneficial  to  rural 
life. 

The  success  of  a  farm  depends 
more  on  the  management  than  upon 
the  crops  and  character  of  soil.  The 
ability  to  produce  profitable  crops 
is  the  test  of  successful  farming.  One 
of  the  most  important  problems  of 
the  farmer  is  to  maintain  and  im¬ 
prove  the  productivity  of  the  soil. 
If  we  grow  good  crops  we  must 
have  fertile  soil.  We  cannot  produce 
something  from  nothing.  The  old 
lands  which  we  see  lying  idle  are 
not  dead,  as  we  are  wont  to  think. 
They  are  only  depleted  of  plant 
food.  They  are  waiting  for  the  wise 
management  of  some  intelligent 
farmer  to  restore  them  to  their 
original  fertility.  The  lack  of  humus 
more  than  plant  food  is  responsible 
for  small  crop  yields  and  poor  me¬ 
chanical  condition  of  most  of  our 
farms.  Humus  is  organic  matter  in 
the  process  of  decay.  It  acts  as  a 
sponge  in  the  soil  and  prevents 
rapid  evaporation  of  soil  moisture. 
All  decaying  organic  matter  makes 
humus,  but  the  legumes  are  the 
best  plants  for  this  purpose,  because 
in  addition  to  the  humus  they  supply 
nitrogen  from  the  air  through 
bacteria  that  become  parasitic  on  the 
roots  of  the  leguminous  crops.  All 
crop  rotations  should  include  some 
leguminous  plant  in  the  system. 

Nitrogen  is  the  element  of  plant 
food  which  is  most  frequently  miss¬ 
ing  from  the  soil,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  when  purchased  in  com¬ 
mercial  form.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  farmer  to  use  the  legumes 
liberally  in  all  crop  rotations. 
Legumes  do  not  add  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  to  the  soil,  but  through 
their  roots  bring  these  elements 
from  the  subsoil  and  deposit  them 
near  the  surface  where  the  shallow 
rooted  grain  crops  can  get  them. 
Crop  rotation  is  also  beneficial  in 
checking  plant  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  which  are  encouraged  through 
growing  the  same  crop  year  after 
year. 

The  importance  of  tillage  for  re¬ 
leasing  plant  food  and  conserving 
moisture  is  not  always  appreciated. 
I  have  seen  farmers  cultivate  a  crop 
when  the  soil  was  too  wet  and 
thereby  harm  more  than  help  both 
soil  and  crop,  and  I  have  seen  farm¬ 
ers  refrain  from  cultivating  during 
a  drouth,  and  allow  the  moisture  to 
escape,  when  establishing  a  dust 
mulch  would  have  conserved  the 
moisture  and  saved  the  crop. 

Rich  soil  and  scientific  farming 
are  not  always  attended  with  finan¬ 
cial  success.  A  man  may  be  a  good 
farmer  and  fail  financially  because 
he  lacks  bargaining  ability.  Success¬ 
ful  selling  is  as  essential  in  farm 
management  as  proper  cultivation 
and  harvesting.  There  are  farmers 
who  are  possessed  of  all  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  requisite  to  success  and  fail 
to  get  full  value  for  their  produce 
because  they  stand  alone.  The  hope 
of  the  farmer  is  in  cooperation. 

The  farm  buildings  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  near  the  center  of  the  farm, 
unless  such  location  would  isolate 
the  family  and  interfere  with  social 
interests.  The  pleasure  of  the  family 
should  receive  first  consideration  in 
locating  and  furnishing  the  home. 
The  farm  home  which  is  located 
upon  an  improved  public  highway, 
surrounded  by  trees,  grass  and 
flowers,  and  presided  over  by  a 
farmer  and  his  wife  who  love  the 
soil  and  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  rural  life,  approaches  as  near 
perfection  as  one  could  hope  to  at¬ 
tain.  Children  reared  in  such  a  home 
would  be  healthier,  happier  and 
better  equipped  for  life,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically,  than  those 
reared  in  the  luxurious  city  home. 

I  pity  the  child  who  is  surrounded 
by  brick  walls  and  the  din  and  dirt 
of  the  city.  The  city  bred  child  is 
robbed  of  his  God-given  birthright. 

Kentucky  John  S.  Pierce. 


HINMAN  MILKER 


JRwfe's  Modern  Plaiv 
oj.  Calf  Feeding 

Milk  ie  bringing  too  good  a  _ 

price  to  use  it  for  calf  feeding, 

when  Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Meal  re-  . 

places  milk  at  y2savingorbetter.  _ 

Steam  cooked  to  digest  easy  and 
lessen  danger  of  scours.  Forti- 
fiedwith vitamins,  minerals,  other  nutrients. 

Ae\ 

provide  the  same  high-grade  balanced  in¬ 
gredients  as  Ryde’s  Calf  Meal.  Flaked  by 
an  exclusive  process  for  dry  feeding.  Easy  to 
chew  and  digest.  Users  say:  “Exceptional 

results.”  FREE  BOOK  tells  how  to  raise 
better  calves  for 
less.  Packed  with 
information  on  Calf  1 
Feeding  based  on 
users  experience. 

WRITE  for  it. 
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542$  W.  Roosevelt 
Read,  Chicago,  III. 


HIGHER  Production  with  new  safety,  new 

speed  and  new,  gentler  milking  action. 
That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  the  Hinman 
Low-Vacuum  Milker.  Leading  dairymen 
praise  it  as  “The  finest  milker  on  the 
market.” 

Only  the  Hinman  will  give  you  all  these 
advantages,  for  the  Hinman  is  designed  to 
milk  best  on  only  10  inches  of  vacuum.  This 
gentler  milking  soothes  the  cows,  keeps  them 
relaxed.  Empties  the  udder  faster — gets 
more  milk,  more  butterfat  than  any  slower 
method.  A  single  unit  milks  up  to  15  cows 
per  hour.  So  simple  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  the 
milking.  WRITE  for  Free  Folder  today.  , 

HINMAN  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

i  Box  21  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Here's  what  it  does:  keeps  cows 

front,  stepping  on  neighbors’  udders;  makes 
milking  easier  by  folding  up  out  of  the  way  in 
safe  position — never  in  way  when  bedding  or 
cleaning  stables;  keeps  cleaner — no  iron  pipe 
to  gather  manure,  to  rust,  or  break  off. 

Here's  how  it  works 
—  and 
here's  how 
you  Save 

. .  ..reduces  cow  .in¬ 
juries;  fits  any  stan¬ 
chion  frame ;  fits  in 
low-ceiling  barns; 
saves  work — easy  to 
install  —  no  outside 
help  required;  low 
first  cost. 


Folded 


Position 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-22,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  complete  details  about  your  new  low-  ■ 
priced  folding  cow  Partition  and  stanchions.  ■ 


Name. 


Address 


UNADILLA— f/ie  only 
FOLDING  PARTITION 

Agents  Wanted — Write 

w  }  A 

{(. _ 

IS 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Horse  Feeding  Problems 

We  feed  our  horse  whole  corn 
(cob)  and  whole  oats.  It  seems  to 
us  he  chews  his  food  too  fast,  be¬ 
cause  the  corn  is  passed  out  with 
the  manure  whole.  His  teeth  seem 
to  be  in  good  shape.  Would  feeding 
him  ground  feed  help  to  overcome 
this?  He  gets  at  present  hay,  alfalfa 
and  timothy;  has  rock  salt  in  the 
manger.  He  does  not  work  much, 
that  is,  not  steady.  Could  you  say 
how  much  feed  to  give  him  at  a 
feeding?  Is  it  safe  to  pasture  a  horse 
on  alfalfa;  also  a  piece  of  ground 
that  will  be  seeded  with  a  mixture 
of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Canada  blue, 
alsike  clover,  red  top,  white  clover? 

New  Jersey  M*  L* 

Cob  corn  and  oats  is  a  good  feed 
for  a  horse.  It  is  questionable  if  it 
would  pay  to  shell  and  grind  the 
corn.  His  fast  eating  may  be  slowed 
up  by  placing  some  large  stones  in 
the  manger  feed  box  so  it  will  make 
it  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  feed. 
Flake  salt  is  more  satisfactory  for 
horses  than  rock  salt. 

At  light  work  one  pound  of  hay 
and  one-half  pound  grain  per  each 
100  pounds  liveweight  is  a  general 
rule  of  thumb  for  feeding  horses  to 
maintain  good  working  condition. 
Pasture  the  alfalfa  after  the  dew  has 
gone  in  the  morning,  and  take  off  at 
night;  after  having  pastured  on  al¬ 
falfa  for  several  days,  as  suggested, 
some  leave  horses  on  alfalfa  at  all 
times,  with  no  bad  results.  Some 
horses  seem  to  bloat  worse  on  al¬ 
falfa  than  others.  The  grass  pasture 
mentioned  would  be  satisfactory. 


Non-Breeding  Cow 

I  have  a  cow  about  7  years  old. 
She  went  farrow  last  sumer.  But 
came  in  heat  in  the  last  part  of  the 
summer.  As  I  did  not  want  her 
freshening  in  the  spring  I  did  not 
breed  her.  But  she  does  not  come  m 
heat.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do?  A 
neighbor  of  mine  claims  that  Spanish 
fly  will  induce  breeding.  f.  l.  h. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  give  Spanish 
fly  or  other  irritating  drugs  to  any 
animal  to  stimulate  breeding.  While 
sometimes  such  drugs  might  be  in¬ 
dicated  they  should  be  given  on 
prescription  by  a  veterinarian. 

Wheat  germ  oil,  due  to  its  high 
vitamin  E  content,  has  been  found  to 
be  beneficial  in  some  cases  of  breed¬ 
ing  trouble,  when  such  conditions 
are  caused  by  a  lack  of  this  vitamin. 


Foundered  Horse 

I  have  a  young  horse  that  was 
foundered  last  Spring.  I  am  treating 
him  and  he  seems  to  improve  at 
times.  His  chest  is  filling  out  again 
and  his  legs  are  straightening  up. 
Do  you  think  he  is  getting  over  it 
or  is  he  apt  to  break  down  again  if 
I  use  him.  He  is  only  used  for  riding. 
He  is  only  five  years  old. 

Maine.  A.  C. 

The  fact  the  horse  is  young  may 
act  in  his  favor.  Rest  with  some 
exercise  in  lot  and  on  pasture  in 
Summer  with  light  feed,  good  mixed 
hay;  best  quality,  not  dusty;  a  grain 


feed  of  about  6  parts  oats  and  1 
part  wheat  bran  with  a  little  linseed 
oilmeal  and  salt  added  would  be 
good.  Water  before  feeding.  A  blis¬ 
ter  of  canthardies  around  the  coronet, 
just  above  the  hoof,  is  sometimes 
recommended. 


Wart  in  Cow’s  Ear 

I  have  a  heifer  18  months  old. 
Last  fall  I  noticed  a  wart  growing 
in  the  center  in  the  inside  of  the 
ear.  It  is  getting  bigger  all  the  time. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  it?  f.  g. 

There  is  a  standard  treatment  for 
warts,  reported  to  us  many  times 
as  effective,  and  that  is  frequent 
rubbing  it  with  pure  castor  oil.  No 
one  knows  just  why  this  works,  and 
perhaps  it  does  not  every  time,  but 
it  is  worth  trying.  It  is  possible  that 
a  wart  located  as  described  may  have 
to  be  dissected  out  by  a  veterinarian. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ideas  about 
the  cause  of  warts.  Some  have 
claimed  that  they  are  infectious,  and 
their  actions  at  times  would  seem  to 
indicate  this.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
just  come  and  go. 


Mule  Foot  Hogs 

I  understand  there  is  a  breed  of 
pigs  known  as  mule  foot  pigs;  also 
that  they  do  not  have  a  split  hoof. 

New  York.  e.  j.  h. 

Mulefoot  hogs  have  a  solid  hoof 
on  their  feet.  They  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  other  hogs  for  gains  with 
pigs  of  comparable  type  and  quality. 
However,  the  standard  lard  breeds 
of  hogs,  such  as  Poland  China,  Duroc 
Jersey,  Hampshire,  Chester  White, 
O.  I.  C.,  Spotted  Poland  China  and 
Berkshire,  are  more  popular  and 
have  a  broader  sale  market  for 
breeding  stock. 

If  you  care  to  write  to  Secretary 
G.  C.  Kreglow,  DeGraff,  Ohio,  of  the 
National  Mulefoot  Hog  Record  Assn., 
he  can  give  you  further  information 
about  the  breed  and  names  of  breed¬ 
ers  with  stock  for  sale. 


Broken  Horn 

I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  17  months 
old;  she  got  her  horn  caught  and 
pulled  the  entire  shell  off.  Will  this 
hurt  the  heifer  in  any  way,  and 
will  the  horn  heal  if  I  leave  it 
alone?  l.  r. 

It  is  probable  the  remaining  part 
of  the  horn  will  heal  if  left  alone. 
It  will  be  smaller  than  the  other 
horn.  In  fiy  time  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  cover  the  stump  with  pine 
tar  and  wrap  in  a  cotton  bandage. 
It  will  not  injure  the  heifer,  except 
for  show  purposes,  and  will  not  be 
a  disqualification  even  then.  r.  w.  d. 


Cost  of  Pasturing  Cows 

What  is  the  rate  for  pasturing 
cows,  one  or  more,  per  month  or  for 
season?  m.  m. 

There  is  no  fixed  rate  for  pastur¬ 
ing  cows.  Influencing  factors  would 
be  breed,  size,  age  lactation,  kind  of 
pasture,  location  and  taxes.  From 
one  to  three  dollars  per  head  per 
month  is  charged  in  various  sections 
for  mature  cows  in  milk. 


Herefords  Making  Good  Use  of  a  Salt  Lick. 


1 T"  ARE  SERVING  THE  FARMERS* 


BY  SAVING  VALUABLE  TIME  AND  LABOR:  De  Laval  Milkers 
save  at  least  half  the  time  and  labor  of  milking  by  hand. 


it 

if 

it 


BY  INCREASING  MILK  PRODUCTION  THROUGH  BETTER 
MILKING:  Best,  fastest  and  cleanest  milking  maintains  highest 
production  throughout  the  cow’s  entire  lactation  period  and  lifetime. 

BY  IMPROVING  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  NATION’S  MILK: 
The  many  exclusive  sanitary  features  of  De  Laval  Milkers  keep 
bacteria  counts  low  — make  production  of  cleanest  high  quality 
milk  sure  and  easy. 

BY  IMPROVING  HERD  HEALTH  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
THROUGH  BETTER  MILKING:  De  Laval’s  correct,  fast  and 
gentle  milking  action  and  perfect-fitting  teat-cups  milk  each  cow 
properly. 


THE  DE  LAVAL 
MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY 
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THE  DE  LAVAL 

Sterling 


The  world’s  best,  fastest 
and  cleanest  milker  —  the 
only  method  of  milking 
that  assures  that  each  cow 
will  be  milked  in  the  same 
uniform,  regular  and  cor¬ 
rect  manner  each  milking. 

All  units  in  use  milk  alike 
with  pulsations  controlled  by  magnetic 
force  directly  from  master  control 
in  thp  nnlso-mimo.  * 
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GREAT 
DE  LAVAL 
MILKERS 


A  worthy  companion  to 
the  wonderful  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  Milker 
—  the  De  Laval  Sterling 
provides  De  Laval-quality 
milking  and  is  a  great  milk¬ 
er  particularly  for  smaller 
herd  owners  to  whom 
lower  price  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Sterling  Pulsator  has  only 
twn  simnle  moving  Darts. 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATORS  ARE  SAVING,  TOO 

Butterfat  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  animal  fats  —  we 
can  afford  to  lose  none  of  it.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
making  dead  sure  of  this  by  installing  new  De  Laval 
Separators,  for  they  know  that  all  De  Laval  Separators, 
regardless  of  size  or  price,  skim  cleanest,  last  longest 
are  easiest  to  wash  and  cost  less  per  year  of  use.  A  size 
and  style  for  every  need  and  purse. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  427  Randolph  St.  61  Beale  St. 


KEEP  THEM  MILKING, 


Elmer  tb  Miurg  says: 

*Tm  strong  a*  a  bull, 
bkf  as  a  hows,  sUp-x' 
pery  as  a.  ho#.  i  &' 
respect  only  one  /'lit 
fence  —  Prime.  AVAst 
It  bold*  all  live- 
stock,  all  the  V  ' 
time,  all 

over  the  \ 

farm."  $ 
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Want  real,  long-time  success  with  ELECTRIC 
FENCE?  Get  a  HI  -  LINE  controller. 

r»PRIME 

is  the  one  that's  safe,  Underwriter-approved  and 

Carries  a  Kick 


1  The  hi-line  controller  ap- 
proved  for  safety  by  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Laboratories, 
Inc. 

2  Twice  as  much  "shock”  as 
•  other  makes,  delivers  alter¬ 
nating  current  (the  most 
effective  type)  to  the  fence. 

1  Big  savings  of  posts  and 
**■  wire  —  conserving  steel. 

J  Welcome  savings  of  time 
and  work. 

jj  Conservation  of  your  soil. 
0  No  batteries  to  run  down. 


11. 

12. 


gives  you  all  this: 

No  radio  tubes  to  bum  out. 

Exact  measurement  of  shock 
on  fence  with  exclusive 
Prime  Short  Meter. 
Accurate  adjustment  of 
shock  for  all  conditions, 
with  Soil  Selection  Switch. 
Split-second  timing  of 
shock  for  safety,  with  the 
famous  Prime  Moto-Chop- 
per. 

Peace  of  mind  —  assur¬ 
ance  of  safety. 

Nine-year  record  of  suc¬ 
cess  —  on  thousands  of 
farms. 


Also  Battery  Models  —  complete  price  range. 

See  your  Prime  dealer  today. 

The  Prime  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
©  1942— Prime  Mfg.  Co. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell,  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  63  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  email  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to— 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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and  several  thousand  progressive 
stores  in  thirteen  Northeastern 
States  are  ready  with  the  GLECK- 
NER  Harness,  Collars,  and  Repair 
Parts  essential  to  the  Food  For 
Victory  drive. 

Your  local  harness,  hardware,  or  implement  dealer  is  our 
agent,  and  is  backed  by  our  63  years  experience  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  leather  horse  equipment.  See  him  TODAY. 

★  MANUFA C  T  URERS  SINCE  1879  ★ 

HARNESS?  gjggES.COLLARS 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 

by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
or  slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60^.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  Free  Cow  Book. 


BAG 
B  A  LM 


DILATORS 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dopt.  •-D#  Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


A  Great  Book  FRCEl 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AMAZING 


newTEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  jUNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothino  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  In  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Made  especially  for  De  Laval  as  well 
as  other  standard  milkers.  Just  TWO  parts  to 
clean,  the  one.pieee  lifetime  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 
that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 
finest  you  ever  used — send  at  onee 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milkor. 

R.  E.  MAES,  942  W.  Mich.  Avo.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE) 

You  may  r  a. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  year 
money  back. 


New  York  State  offers  this 


DAILY  MEAL  PLANNER . . . 


•  Menus  for  •  Menus  for 
Normal  Dietl  Reducing  Diet! 


•  Shopping 
List  Pad! 

•  Table  of 
Calories! 


•  Helpful 
Facts  About 
Milk! 

•  Recipes! 


•  Suggestions  for  Weight 
Building! 


SHOWS  HOW  MILK  CAN  HELP 
YOU  PROTECT  HEALTH... SAVE  MONEY! 


For  a  menu  guide,  a  file  of  recipes, 
a  shopping  list  pad,  a  reducing  diet, 
suggestions  for  gaining  weight,  and 
a  table  of  calories  ...  a//  in  one . . , 
send  for  New  York  State’s  “Daily 
Meal  Planner,”  just  published! 


In  the  meantime,  when  thirst  calls, 
drink  milk!  No  other  beverage  gives 
you  so  much  for  so  little.  It’s  nature’s 
cheapest  complete  food,  with  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals,  proteins,  and  calo¬ 
ries,  for  pep  and  vitality! 


The  State  of  New  York  Says: 

Satisfy  Thirst . .  •  Fortify  Health  At/£K/ 


For  Your 
Copy  of 
The  Daily 
Meal  Planner 
Mail  Coupon 
Today! 
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The  Great  Seal  of  the 
■■State  of  New  York 
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Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity, 

Albany,  New  York 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  the  new  J 
“Daily  Meal  Planner.” 

My  Name _ - _ _ _ 


Address  ( street  and  no.)- 
Ci  ty - 


State- 


March  7,  1942 


Experience  With’  Hay 
Mixtures 

C.  J.  Willard  of  the  Ohio  Station 
makes  the  following  statement  about 
hay  mixtures: 

The  farmer  who  is  looking  for  the 
largest  yield  of  high-quality  hay 
year  after  year  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  alfalfa-clover-grass  mixtures 
instead  of  straight  seedings  of  any 
of  the  three  crops. 

Nothing  would  add  more  to  the 
general  hay  crop  of  Ohio  than  in¬ 
cluding  alfalfa  with  the  long-used 
and  justifiably  popular  clover-timo¬ 
thy  mixture.  Although  red  clover 
will  make  some  growth  with  less 
lime  in  the  soil  than  will  alfalfa,  it 
requires  just  as  much  lime  to  grow 
really  good  red  clover  as  to  grow 
alfalfa,  and  any  soil  which  has  been 
limed  sufficiently  to  produce  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  of  red  clover  will  also  pro¬ 
duce  alfalfa.  Second-year  meadows 
from  clover-timothy  mixtures  re¬ 
sult  in  thousands  of  acres  of  straight 
timothy  which  would  be  timothy- 
alfalfa  mixtures,  producing  two  or 
three  times  as  much  hay  of  better 
quality,  if  four  to  six  pounds  of 
alfalfa  had  been  included  in  the 
seeding  mixture. 

Alfalfa  is  much  surer  to  make  a 
stand  in  dry  seasons  than  is  red 
clover,  but  red  clover  is  surer  to 
make  a  stand  in  wet  seasons.  By 
sowing  both,  the  farmer  is  much 
more  certain  of  hay,  whatever  the 
season.  Legume-grass  mixtures  are 
conspicuously  freer  from  weeds  than 
are  legume  seedings. 

A  desirable  mixture,  which  has 
outyielded  alfalfa  alone,  or  alfalfa  or 
red  clover  with  timothy,  is  timothy, 
three  pounds  per  acre  if  sown  in 
wheat  in  the  Fall,  or  six  pounds  per 
acre  if  sown  in  any  Spring  crop; 
alfalfa,  two  to  six  pounds,  six 
pounds  where  it  is  known  that 
alfalfa  is  successful,  smaller  amounts 
where  it  is  less  certain;  and  red 
clover,  six  to  four  pounds,  using 
more  red  clover  as  less  alfalfa  is 
used.  Two  pounds  of  alsike  per  acre 
may  be  added  to  this  mixture,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  wet  soils  and  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State. 


Ohio  Milk  Figures 

R.  W.  Sherman,  Ohio  Station 
economist,  makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  on  milk  statistics  in  Ohio,  1927- 
1941: 

“The  weighted  average  price  per 
hundred  pounds  received  by  farmers 
for  milk  used  as  fluid  milk  and  cream 
in  10  Ohio  markets  was  $2.38  in 
December,  1937;  $2.39  in  May,  1941, 
and  $2.90  in  December,  1941.  These 
prices  represented  44.8  per  cent,  46.5 
per  cent,  and  46.7  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  price  for  which  the  dis¬ 
tributors  sold  the  milk  and  cream. 

“From  December,  1937,  to  May, 
1941,  the  percentage  going  to  the 
producer  increased  owing  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  resale  prices  charged  by  the 
distributors  while  the  faj~m  price  re¬ 
mained  about  the  same.  With  the 
sharp  rise  in  both  farm  price  and 
consumer  price  for  milk  occurring 
during  the  last  half  of  1941,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  resale  price  going  to  the 
producer  changed  very  little. 

“For  the  period  from  early  1933  to 
December,  1941,  the  distributor’s  re¬ 
sale  price  increased  about  $2.49  per 
hundred  pounds  for  fluid  cream  and 
milk.  Of  this,  the  producers  received 
about  64  per  cent.  From  May  to 
December  of  1941  the  weighted  ave¬ 


rage  price  to  the  farmer  increased  by 
about  50  cents,  while  the  distributors’ 
resale  prices  were  increasing  about 
$1.06  per  hundred  pounds,  equivalent 
of  milk  and  cream  sold.  The  period 
from  early  1933  to  early  1934  saw 
the  farmers’  price  for  the  same  10 
markets  increase  50  cents,  while  the 
amount  charged  by  distributors  in¬ 
creased  about  73  cents  for  the  milk 
and  cream  from  100  pounds  of  milk. 
In  other  words,  the  milk  producers 
received  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
increased  resale  prices  of  early  1934 
over  early  1933,  47  per  cent  of  the 
rise  for  the  period  of  May,  1941,  to 
December,  1941.  These  two  latter 
periods  were  selected  for  individual 
comparison  because  they  represented 
two  periods  of  rapidly  increasing 
prices  and  also  represented  the  first 
and  last  analyses  made  in  his  study.” 


Experiments  in  Tenderizing 
Beef 

As  a  result  of  government  tests, 
it  has  been  found  that  aging  a  thick 
beefsteak  for  35  days  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  just  above  freezing  makes  it 
more  tender.  The  steak  will  be 
equally  tender  if  it  is  ripened  for 
only  five  days  and  then  frozen  at 
minus  10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
steak  aged  for  35  days  will  be  even 
more  tender  if  it  is  then  frozen  at 
minus  10  degrees  Fahrenheit.  ' When 
frozen  at  the  higher  temperature  of 
20  degrees  Fahrenheit,  after  aging 
for  25  to  35  days,  steaks  were  al¬ 
most  as  tender  as  those  frozen  at 
10  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

However,  the  longer  the  ripening 
period,  the  greater  the  chance  of 
spoilage  organisms  affecting;  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  The  Department 
results  suggest  the  use  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  aging  not  to  exceed  15 
days  at  34  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
followed  by  freezing  at  minus  10  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  for  beef  cut  about 
1.5  inches  thick.  Freezer  locker  pa¬ 
trons  do  not  always  have  access  to 
temperatures  below  zero.  But  to 
improve  tenderness  they  can'  first 
age  their  beef  at  about  34  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  freeze  it  at  the 
lowest  available  temperature.  The 
meat  should  then  be  wrapped  in 
moisture-vapor-proof  paper  for  stor¬ 
ing. 


Holstein  Sale 

At  the  140th  Holstein  market  day 
in  the  Earlville  sale  pavilion  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  11  prices  were  upped  on  every¬ 
thing  offered.  Fifty-nine  consignors 
presented  81  milking  cows,  15  bulls 
and  35  heifer  calves  and  were  paid 
$20,790.  The  fifth  cow  on  the  block 
topped  the  sale  at  $390.  She  from 
J.  G.  Robertson  of  Napanee,  Canada, 
to  S.  P.  White  of  Andover,  Mass. 

The  81  cows  sold  averaged  $219. 
Of  this  group  21  averaged  $300,  and 
six  of  this  bunch  averaged  $346. 
Fifteen  bulls  from  seven  months  to 
two  years  old,  $170,  and  35  heifer 
calves,  $37.65. 

The  top  bull  at  $500  was  from  Os- 
bornedale  Farms,  Derby,  Conn.,  to 
G.  B.  Robinson  of  Montrose,  Pa.  The 
top  heifer  calf,  $62.50,  from  O.  D. 
Smith,  Fayetteville,  to  Richard  An¬ 
derson  of  Norwich. 

The  largest  buyer  was  S.  P.  White 
of  Andover,  Mass.;  seven  head, 
$2,095;  next  came  G.  B.  Robinson, 
Montrose,  Pa.,  six  head,  $1,585. 

The  average  on  96  head,  all  in  the 
sale,  bulls  and  cows,  was  $211  each. 

J.  R.  P. 
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Raising  Goat  Kids 


Many  people  will  own  dairy  goats 
this  Spring  who  have  never  owned 
them  before  and  many  more  will 
be  planning  to  keep  two  or  three  of 
these  little  animals  to  supply  milk 
for  the  family.  Dairy  goats  will  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  milk.  They  will 
thrive  on  brushy,  poor  land  which 
would  not  support  a  cow.  On  the 
other  hand  they  will  starve  on  poor 
hay  in  the  Winter,  which  a  cow 
would  do  quite  well  bn. 

Almost  all  dairy  goats  have  their 
kids  in  the  Spring  and  raising  these 
little  imps  is  likely  to  be  quite  a 
problem  to  people  who  have  not  had 
much  experience.  There  are  several 
systems  in  common  use.  The  first 
and  easiest  is  simply  to  leave  the 
kids  with  the  doe,  their  mother,  who 
will  raise  them  kindly,  according  to 
nature’s  ways.  They  will  be  plump 
and  rather  sleepy  for  the  first  few 
weeks  and  plump  and  very  frisky 
thereafter.  They  will  gain  about 
one-half  a  pound  a  day  and  be  very 
little  trouble.  But  this  is  hardly  a 
practical  system  for  the  family  which 
is  keeping  dairy  goats  for  the  milk 
they  give.  Does  raising  their  kids 
should  be  milked  twice  daily  but  as 
the  kids  get  older  they  will  take 
an  unnecessarily  large  proportion  of 
the  milk.  There  are  other  disadvan¬ 
tages  to  this  system.  Many  times  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  wean  the 
kid  and  it  finally  has  to  be  sold 
away  from  the  herd.  If  the  owner 
has  planned  to  sell  the  kid  he  can 
hardly  do  so  until  it  has  reached 
the  age  when  it  no  longer  needs 
milk  as  it  will  not  then  learn  to 
drink  out  of  a  pan  or  from  a  bottle. 
Finally  the  doe  never  makes  as 
good  a  milker  as  one  which  has 
never  raised  its  kid. 

The  most  widely  used  system  of 
raising  kids  by  goat  breeders  is  to 
take  the  kid  from  its  mother  di¬ 
rectly  after  birth  and  keep  it  in 
some  warm  place  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  and  comfortable.  In  cold 
weather  the  kid  will  need  some 
warmth  for  a  few  days,  especially  at 
night.  The  doe  should  be  milked  as 
soon  as  possible,  although  she 
should  not  be  milked  for  three  or 
four  days  after  freshening.  Quite 
often  it  is  necessary  to  milk  a  doe 
three  times  a  day  for  a  while.  The 
first  milk  drawn  should  be  fed  to  the 
kids.  This  is  the  colostrum  and  is 
very  important  to  the  health  of  the 
little  animals.  Feed  two  to  four 
ounces  at  a  time  at  first,  four  times 
a  day,  six  is  better  for  the  first  two 
days,  but  four  is  satisfactory  after 
that.  The  kids  should  be  getting  a 
little  over  a  quart  a  day  at  one  week 
of  age,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
kids  of  course.  Normal  kids  can 
weigh  anywhere  from  3V2  to  10Vz 
pounds  at  birth  and  the  attendent 
must  use  his  judgment,  always  leav¬ 
ing  the  kid  well  fed  but  a  little 
hungry. 

Kids  can  be  fed  out  of  a  pan  or 
a  bottle.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
getting  them  to  take  a  bottle  and 
it  is  nearly  always  easy  to  get  them 
to  drink  out  of  a  pan;  however  they 
must  be  started  on  a  pan  at  birth, 
for  once  they  have  sucked  a  nipple 
or  their  mother  it  seems  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  them  to 
drink  out  of  a  pan.  Hence  the  at¬ 
tendant  must  decide  from  the  very 
beginning  which  system  he  intends 
to  use.  Most  breeders  seem  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  raise  kids  with  pans;  I  prefer 
bottles.  Both  pans  and  bottles  have 
to  be  washed  and  I  think  it  takes 
just  a  little  less  milk  to  raise  just 
a  little  better  kid  using  a  bottle. 
Also  the  kids,  the  stable,  and  myself 
get  much  fewer  milk  baths  than  if 
the  kids  are  fed  out  of  pans.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  feed 
cooked  oatmeal  and  such  stuff  out 
of  pans  if  it  is  desired  to  stretch 
the  milk  a  little  as  the  kids  get 
older. 

Kids  need  most  milk  from  four  to 
six  weeks  of  age.  They  should  be 
taking  two  quarts  a  day  at  three 
to  four  weeks  and  at  eight  weeks 
the  milk  can  be  reduced  to  three 
pints  daily  in  three  feedings.  At 
four  months  the  milk  can  be  further 
reduced  to  a  quart  a  day  in  two 
feedings  and  it  can  be  discontinued 
at  five  to  six  months.  Some  breed¬ 
ers  feed  much  more  milk  but  I 
have  raised  excellent  kids  on  this 
amount.  Kids  need  other  food  be¬ 
sides  milk  and  a  kid  always  full 
of  milk  does  not  learn  to  eat 
properly. 


After  the  first  ten  days  cows  milk 
can  be  used  for  the  kid,  the  change 
being  made  gradually  of  course.  Ex¬ 
cellent  skim-milk  can  often  be  ob¬ 
tained  quite  cheaply  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer  but  if  separated  milk 
is  used,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  kid  needs  a  little  butterfat 
and  a  small  amount  of  whole  milk 
should  be  added.  Evaporated  milk 
is  also  good,  diluted  with  water  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions,  but  here  again, 
as  with  pasturized  milk,  some  raw 
milk  should  be  added.  Animals  do 
not  grow  well  on  all  pasturized  milk. 
(See  Rural  New-Yorker,  Jan.  10, 
1942  for  an  example).  It  is  said 
that  g®od  kids  can  be  raised  on  re¬ 
constituted  dry  skim-milk  but  I 
have  never  found  this  very  success¬ 
ful  as  the  milk  has  to  be  so  diluted 
to  avoid  scouring,  that  the  kid  be¬ 
comes  quite  pot-bellied. 

There  is  a  third  way  of  raising 
kids,  the  way  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  the  most  practical,  and  that  is 
the  dry  feed  method  used  for  the 
dairy  calf.  Some  of  the  best  goats 
I  have  were  raised  in  this  way  and 
never  had  a  drop  of  milk  after  enght 
weeks  of  age.  Calf  pellets  are  more 
satisfactory  than  calf  meal  and  it 
is  essential  that  the  pellets  are  of 
the-  best  quality.  The  kid  is  started 
on  milk  in  the  usual  way.  At  three 
weeks  of  age,  when  it  is  beginning 
to  eat  a  little,  a  few  pellets  are  put 
on  top  of  its  grain;  between  the 
third  and  sixth  week  the  kid  should 
have  learned  to  eat  the  pellets  and 
at  eight  weeks  should  be  eating 
one-fourth  pound  daily,  half  in  the 
morning  and  half  at  night.  As  soon 
as  it  is  eating  this  amount  the  milk 
can  be  stopped.  The  kids  will  look 
better  on  the  pellets  than  on  milk 
because  the  pellets  digest  slowly  and 
the  kid  does  not  get  its  digestive 
system  dilated  with  a  lot  of  milk 
all  at  one  time.  A  kid  left  with  its 
dam  will  suck  20  or  more  times  a 
day,  taking  a  few  sucks  at  a  time 
and  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  other 
food.  The  pellets  are  not  bulky,  they 
also  leave  plenty  of  room  for  other 
food. 
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It  takes  about  50  pounds  of 
pellets  to  raise  a  kid,  the  amount 
fed  being  gradually  increased  until 
the  animal  is  getting  one-half  pound 
daily,  never  more.  The  pellets  can 
be  fed  to  advantage  until  the  kid 
is  six  or  seven  months  old.  The 
labor  involved  in  feeding  pellets  is 
insignificant  compared  to  feeding 
milk.  In  fact  the  pellets  are  per¬ 
fect  except  for  one  thing,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  kids  to 
take  them.  A  kid’s  digestive  system, 
just  like  a  calf’s,  does  not  develop 
sufficiently  for  it  to  handle  solid 
food  until  it  is  three  or  four  weeks 
old.  The  ordinary  grain  ration  fed 
the  older  goats  should  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  kids,  together  with  some 
good  hay,  when  they  are  about  10 
days  old;  they  will  nibble  and 
presently  will  be  eating  a  little.  It 
is  useless  to  give  the  calf  pellets 
until  the  kid  is  actually  eating  the 
grain,  then  sprinkle  a  few  on  top. 
Put  a  pellet  in  its  mouth  once  or 
twice;  be  sure  to  feed  pellets  every 
time.  The  attendant  'must  use  in¬ 
genuity  and  patience.  It  sometimes 
takes  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
kid  is  eating  the  pellets,  but  it  is 
worth  it.  If  a  commercial  ration  is 
being  used  it  is  sometimes  a  good 
idea  to  substitute  some  simple  low 
protein  ration,  without  molasses, 
until  the  kids  are  eating  the  pellets. 
Caution,  do  not  keep  the  pellets  in 
the  stable,  they  are  used  up  slowly 
and  after  a  while  will  acquire  a 
stable  smell,  and,  goats  being  what 
they  are,  they  will  not  eat  them. 

Besides  milk  or  a  milk  substitute 
the  kids  will  need  a  good  grain 
ration,  as  much  as  they  want,  fed 
twice  daily,  until  they  are  getting 
a  pound  a  day  each;  this  amount  is 
sufficient  until  two  or  three  months 
before  freshening.  The  kids  also 
need  all  the  good  hay  they  want,  or 
pasture,  or  both.  Too  much  really 
good  alfalfa  hay,  such  as  the  milk¬ 
ing  does  relish,  is  inclined  to  give 
kids  scours;  they  do  better  on  clover 
or  heavy  mixed  hay  with  a  little 
alfalfa. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  with 
goats,  as  with  any  other  animal, 
“It  is  the  master’s  eye  which  fattens 
the  horse.”  Let  the  kid  have  plenty 
of  it’s  “master’s  eye.”  i.  p. 

New  Jersey 


PROMOTES  HEALTHY 
DIGESTION  and  ASSIMILATION 

The  victory  program  and  the  urge  for  better 
dairy  profits  both  call  for  building  up  health 
and  productiveness  of  every  producing  cow, 
and  those  about  to  freshen.  When  milk 
prices  are  up  there  is  every  added  reason  to  off¬ 
set  the  shock  and  stress  of  winter-feeding  or  of 
calving  strains  by  building  up  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  so  that  production  lapses  and  health 
break-downs  never  threaten.  The  key  to  cow 
health  lies  in  vigorous  functioning  of  the  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation,  because  in  these  organs 
lies  the  clearing-house  of  efficient  use  of  ex¬ 
pensive  feeds. 

HOW  IRON-IODINE  HELPS 

Kow-Kare  is  a  balanced  medicinal  formula  of 
tonic-conditioning  ingredients  in  which  Iron, 
the  great  blood  tonic,  blends  with  assimilable 
Iodine,  an  element  so  often  deficient  in  pre¬ 
pared  feeds  and  farm  roughage.  By  giving  aid 
to  the  hardest-worked  functions  of  a  cow’s  body 
she  is  aided  in  handling  ...  at  a  profit  .  .  .  more 
and  heavier  feeds,  without  unusual  hazards  to 
general  health.  The  same  factors  make  logical 
definite  period  of  pre-calving  conditioning 
with  Kow-Kare,  added  to  the  feed.  It  is  easy  to 
feed,  simple,  and  very  inexpensive.  Sold  at  feed, 
drug  and  general  stores,  $1.25  and  65t  packages. 
Sent  by  mail  if  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 
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THE^t^ANO  CONDITIONER 


Send  for  FREE  Cow  Book } 

A  32-page  fully  illustrated  book  of  advice  on 
cow  ills,  with  scores  of  valuable  money-saving 
hints  on  care  of  cows.  Written  by  an  eminent 
I  veterinarian  who  knows  the  problems  of  cow 
I  owners  and  tells  clearly  and  concisely  how  to 
meet  them.  Write  us  today  for  this  valuable 
book,  “Home  Aids  to  Cow  Health.” 


Wherever  Marietta's  famous  Super-Construction  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  are  serving  — in  many  states  —  you'll  find  "FIRST  LINE" 
protection  for  feed  crops  and  food  values.  .  .  .  Built-to-endure 
against  all  inside  pressures  and  outside  attacks — FIRE,  STORM, 
WASTE  and  TIME!  .  .  .  Lock-joint,  "heavy-tamped"  concrete 
staves  —  of  only  clean  aggregate.  (No  quarry  refuse  that 
BURNS.)  Acid  resisting  inside  coating.  Refrigerator-type-tight 
doors.  Speciql-tested  hooping  assures  world's  safest  fortifi¬ 
cation  for  Grass  Silage,  also  for  Corn. 


Marletta"Super" 
near  Scotia,  N.Y. 
Owned  by  Wm. 
McMichael. 
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Order  Now  —  get  early 
Profit  Facts  folder. 


season  discount.  Write  TODAY  for 


WRITE  FOR  FOLDER  AND  PRICES  ON  MARIETTA'S 
NEW  SUPER-WOOD  SILOS. 
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“Nlore  time  to  knit  for  my  boys!” 


“My  PERFECTION’S  ideal  for  these  busy  days!” 


When  I  set  those  instant-heat  burners,  they 
stay  at  any  speed  for  vitamin-cooking.” 
And  my  Perfection’s  wonderful  for  laun¬ 
dry  and  canning.  Now  I’ve  more  time 
for  knitting  and  helping  with  chores!  That’s 
so  important  these  days.  Then,  too— kero¬ 
sene’s  inexpensive  and  not  needed  in  war 
production.  It’s  available  everywhere — 
independent  of  pipe  lines  or  power  lines! 


No  other  modem  range  can  equal  Per¬ 
fection  . . .  doing  any  kind  of  cooking  job ! 
And  this  oven’s  a  marvelous  baker” ! 
You  can’t  tell  me  good  food’s  not  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  morale  at  home . . .  especially 
nowadays !  I  see  now  why  both  city  and 
country  folks  call  a  Perfection  The 
world’s  standard  of  quality  for  oil 
ranges”!  Yet  it  costs  us  so  little  to  operate! 


ATTENTION  PRESENT  PERFECTION  OWNERS . . .  your  Perfection  was  built  to  last  for  many 
years.  Replacement  parts  are  always  available  to  put  your  Perfection  in  finest  working 
order  now.  You  can  secure  these  parts  quickly  and  easily  from  your  local  Perfection 
Dealer.  For  your  sake  ...  for  your  country’s  sake  .  .  .  let’s  “keep  ’em  cooking”!  . 


The  Mark  of  Quality  /\ 

PERFECTION  QU ranges^ 


*  ★ 


Perfection  Stove  Company,  7355- A  Platt  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

*  FOR  BEST  RESULTS  USE  PERFECTION  INNERFLOW  WICKS  ★  ★  * 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yoekeb  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rubal  New-Yobkeb.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 

One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 

One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 

Though  the  loud  *  world  proclaim  their  enmity  — 

Of  toil  unsevered  from  tranquillity; 

Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplished  in  repose, 

Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry. 

Yes,  while  on  earth  a  thousand  discords  ring, 

Man’s  fitful  uproar  mingling  with  his  toil, 

Still  do  thy  sleepless  ministers  move  on, 

Their  glorious  tasks  in  silence  perfecting; 

Still  working,  blaming  still  our  vain  turmoil; 

Laborers  that  shall  not  fail,  when  man  is  gone. 

Matthew  Ai’nold 


For  America 

There  was  a  little  quotation  in 
“Garden  Digest”  for  February  that 
may  help  you  if  you  are  having 
doubts  about  a  flower  garden  being 
patriotic  this  year.  “The  grain  is 
God’s  bounty,  the  flowers  are  His 
smiles.”  So,  even  if  you  do  cut 
down  on  your  flowers  a  little  for 
the  sake  of  an  extra  row  of  tomatoes 
or  beans  or  other  edible  “bounty,” 
don’t  leave  out  the  “smiles,”  for 
we  need  them  now  as  never  before. 


There  were  many  responses  to  the 
item  about  the  reader  who  wished 
to  give  flower  seeds  for  the  sake  of 
adding  beauty  to  our  countryside 
and  she  is  finding  great  happiness 
in  sending  her  little  packets  out 
with  helpful,  friendly  letters.  It 
seems  to  me  that  she  is  doing  more 
than  just  “her  bit”  for  America  and 
perhaps  others  can  follow  her  ex¬ 
ample  among  their  own  friends. 


Someone  has  suggested  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  “Treasure  Hunt”  for  old 
metals  and  other  discarded  materials 
that  the  Government  can  convert 
into  needed  war  supplies.  Surely 
there  is  no  rule  against  getting  some 
fun  out  of  doing  a  good  piece  of 
work  like  this,  so  why  not  make  a 
party  of  it? 


It  is  just  as  well  not  to  worry  too 
much  about  getting  along  without 
certain  banned  materials,  for  Ameri¬ 
can  inventiveness  will  “find  a  way.” 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the 
thick  bark  of  the  giant  Redwoods 
of  California  could  be  converted  into 
“wool”  for  blankets  and  overcoats, 
but  that  is  just  what  is  being  done, 
we  are  told. 


According  to  the  latest  news  from 
Washington  on  the  sugar  situation 
as  regards  canning,  each  family  is 
to  be  allowed  a  maximum  of  200 
pounds  for  own  use  only.  This 
amount  is  to  be  allowed  a  single 
applicant  within  a  family  during  the 
canning  season,  which  extends  offici¬ 
ally  from  May  1  to  October  1.  Not 
more  than  75  pounds  may  be  bought 
in  any  one  month  and  it  must  be 
used  within  the  household  of  the 
applicant.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

Please  do  not  send  any  packages 
intended  for  Handicrafters  to  this 
office.  Instead,  ask  us  for  the  full 
name  and  address  so  that  you  may 
send  the  material  direct  or  write 
the  person  first.  We  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  packeges  sent  here. 

c.  b.  w. 


“I  will  exchange  ever-bearing 
strawberry  plants  of  the  “Gem  or 
Mastodon”,  varieties  for  perennial  or 
house  plants  or  anything  else  I  can 
use.”  MRS.  b.  w. 

New  York 


“My  hobbies  are  canaries,  chickens, 
vegetables,  flowers,  crocheting,  em¬ 
broidering,  sewing,  knitting  and  pen 
pals.”  MRS.  F.  G.  L. 

New  York 


“My  hobbies  are  collecting  postage 
stamps  and  postmarks,  buttons, 
flowers.  I  crochet  edges  on  hankies 
and  book  marks.”  mrs.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey 


Honey  Breads 

Bread  made  with  honey  has  a 
delightful  flavor  and  a  beautiful 
deep,  golden  brown  crust.  Its  keeping 
qualities  are  excellent.  At  our  house, 
we  prefer  to  bake  a  small  quantity 
and  bake  more  frequently. 

To  make  white  bread:  Scald  one 
pint  of  milk  and  add  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  shortening,  two  tables¬ 
poons  of  honey  and  iy2  teaspoons  of 
and  dissolve  in  cup  lukewarm 
Meanwhile,  crumble  in  small  pieces 
and  dissovle  in  *4  cup  lukewarm 
water,  one  cake  compressed  yeast; 
add  to  the  lukewarm  milk  and  honey 
mixture.  Sift,  then  measure  six 
cups  of  flour.  Stir  in  four  cups  of 
the  sifted  flour  and  beat  thoroughly. 
Add  remaining  flour  and  knead  to 
a  smooth  dough.  Cover,  set  in  a 
warm  place  and  allow  to  rise  double 
in  bulk.  Punch  down  lightly,  but  do 
not  knead.  Tui'n  dough  over  and 
allow  to  rise  again.  Form  into  loaves, 
place  in  well  greased  baking  pans 
and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk. 
Bake  60  minutes  in  a  moderate  350 
degree  Fahrenheit  oven.  Brush  tops 
lightly  with  butter  just  before  re¬ 
moving  from  the  oven,  if  a  soft 
crust  is  preferred.  Omit  this,  if  a 
crisp,  crunchy  crust  is  desired.  Break 
loaves  apart  and  permit  to  cool 
thoroughly  before  putting  away. 


Honey  Whole  Wheat  Bread— One 
pint  milk,  two  tablespoons  shortening 
one  cake  compressed  yeast,  y4  cup 
lukewarm  water,  two  tablespoons 
honey,  iy2  teaspoons  salt,  two  cups 
whole  wheat  flour  and  four  cups  of 
sifted  white  flour. 

Scald  the  milk  and  add,  shortening 
and  honey.  Allow  to  cool  to  luke¬ 
warm,  then  add  the  yeast  dissolved 
in  the  water.  Stir  in  the  whole 
wheat  flour,  unsifted,  and  two  cups 
of  the  white  flour.  Beat  thoroughly. 
Add  remaining  flour  and  knead  to  a 
smooth  dough.  Let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk,  punch  down  and  let  rise 
again.  Mold  into  loaves.  Place  in 
well  greased  baking  pans  and  allow 
to  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake 
60  minutes  in  a  350  degree  Fahren¬ 
heit  oven. 

With  honey  dough  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  we  have  a  variety  of 
delicious  hot  rolls  on  short  notice. 
As  it  is  prepared  with  water  rather 
than  milk,  the  dough  may  be  stored 
longer  without  danger  of  becoming 
sour. 


Honey  Refrigerator  Rolls  —  Two 
eggs,  y2  cup  butter,  one  cup  boiling- 
potato  water,  *4  cup  honey,  two 
tablespoons  lukewarm  water,  one 
cake  compressed  yeast,  y2  teaspoon 
salt  and  six  cups  sifted  flour. 

Combine  boiling  potato  water, 
honey,  butter  and  salt  and  allow  to 
cool  to  lukewarm.  Add  the  yeast, 
softened  in  two  tablespoons  of  luke¬ 
warm  water.  Stir  in  eggs  beaten 
until  light  and  three  cups  of  the 
sifted  flour.  Beat  thoroughly.  Add 
remaining  flour  and  knead  to  a 
smooth  dough.  Cover,  allow  to  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Knead  down, 
grease  top  slightly,  cover  with  waxed 
paper  and  slip  a  rubber  band  around 
the  paper  to  hold  it  snugly  in  place. 
Store  dough  in  the  refrigerator  until 
needed.  z.  n. 


“My  main  hobbies  are  collecting 
stamps  and  cooking  recipes;  also 
reading  and  gardening.” 

Indiana  mrs.  a.  w.  s. 
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Favorite  Smelt  Recipes 

When  living  at  Grand  Marais  in 
northern  Michigan  we  enjoyed 
feasts,  in  the  Spring,  of  the  delicate, 
arrowy,  silvery  smelt.  Now  we  learn 
that  these  little  fish  are  native  to 
New  England.  These  are  some  of 
the  recipes  that  have  been  developed 
in  Michigan,  and  perhaps  New 
Englanders  and  others  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  them. 

The  stream-lined  fishes,  14  inches 
long  at  the  most,  first  must  have 
their  small  scales  removed  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Then  slit  open  and  re¬ 
move  entrails.  Remove  the  silver 
lining  from  the  stomach  by  grasping 
with  the  thumb  and  index  finger. 
Place  in  salt  water  over  night  to 
remove  the  characteristic  “fresh 
cucumber”  odor  and  harden  the 
flesh.  For  frying,  roll  in  egg  batter 
and  dip  in  cracker  meal  or  corn 
meal.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  Cold  boiled 
smelt  are  good  in  a  salad  with 
chopped  celery  and  sweet  pickles, 
peas,  mayonnaise,  and  garnished 
with  sliced  boiled  beets  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  They  may  be  used  in 
chowder  or  fish  cakes.  Other  ways  of 
cooking  are  as  follows: 

Smelt  Chowder — Clean,  soak,  and 
rinse  3  pounds  smelt.  Place  in  flat 
pan  and  pour  over  1  cup  hot  water. 
Place  in  oven  15  minutes.  Separate 
fish  from  bones.  Peel  and  slice  6 
medium  size  potatoes  and  %  onion. 
Cook  these  in  6  cups  water.  Then  add 
2  teaspoons  butter,  4  cups  milk,  salt 
to  taste,  pinch  of  sugar,  pepper,  and 
the  bonpd  fish.  Bring  to  boiling  point 
and  serve  with  wafers  or  toasted 
bread  sticks. 


Smelt  Fish  Loaf — Prepare  and  boil 
for  15  minutes  enough  fish  to  make 
2  cups  flaked  smelt.  Add  5  crackers 
rolled  fine,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1 
well  beaten  egg,  1  tablespoon  minced 
celery  (or  celery  salt  to  taste),  a 
little  minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt, 
enough  milk  to  moisten.  Mix  and 
place  in  pan.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
bacon  and  bread  crumbs.  Bake  20 
to  30  minutes  in  fairly  hot  oven. 


Pickled  Smelt  —  Boil  together  for 
30  minutes  2  cups  vinegar,  2  cups 
water,  2  teaspoons  salt,  20  pepper¬ 
corns,  18  whole  allspice,  5  bay 
leaves,  3  slices  onion.  Add  4  slices 
lemon  and  boil  five  minutes  more. 
Remove  lemon.  Clean,  but  do  not 
remove  tails  or  fins  from  2  quarts 
smelts.  Place  in  liquid  a  few  at  a 
time  and  simmer  until  a  fin  can  be 
pulled  out.  Pack  in  sterilized  glass 
jars  with  thinly  sliced  onions.  Dis¬ 
tribute  the  lemon  through  the  jars. 
Pour  liquid  into  jars.  Cover  but  do 
not  seal.  The  liquid  jellies  and  fish 
will  keep  several  weeks  in  cool 
place.  e.  v.  d. 


Sugar  Saving  Ways 

As  our  part  in  increasing  the 
national  sugar  supply  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  tap  our  little  grove  of  maple 
trees  for  the  first  time.  We  also  plan 
to  make  our  few  hives  of  bees  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  honey  as  possible 

The  use  of  these  two  natural, 
healthful  sweets  on  thousands  of 
American  farms  will  release  a 
tremendous  amount  of  sugar  for 
other  uses.  Honey  may  be  used  as 
a  sweetening  for  both  fresh  and 
cooked  fruits  and  substituted  for  a 
part  of  the  sugar  in  many  recipes. 

Experiences  in  World  War  No.  1, 
taught  us  to  make  sugar  free  desserts 
of  stewed  dried  fruits,  using  them 
in  compotes,  pies  and  puddings.  We 
discovered  that  the  grand  old  Ameri¬ 
can  dessert — apple  pie — needed  much 
less  sugar  if  two  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter  were  added  to  the 
filling.  Any  fruit  or  dish  containing 
fruit  requires  less  sugar  to  taste 
well  if  served  well  chilled. 

You  are  helping  yourself  to  blood 
building  iron  as  well  as  helping  save 
sugar  when  you  serve  foods  made  with 
molasses.  Here  is  my  favorite  recipe 
for  old  time  soft  molasses  cookies, 
the  sort  which  children  love  to  find 
in  mother’s  cookie  jar. 

Country  Cookies — Cream  together 
V2  cup  lard  and  %  cup  honey,  add  1 
cup  molasses,  1  tablespoon  vinegar 
and  1  beaten  egg.  Sift  together  4 
cups  general  purpose  flour,  l1/^  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger  and  1  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon.  Add  to  creamed  mixture  with 
1/2  cup  warm  coffee.  Beat  well,  drop 
by  teaspoons  on  greased  cookie  sheet. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We 
often  add  1  cup  floured  raisins  or 
chopped  dried  fruit  for  variety,  h.r. 


Do  Your  Bit  Now! 


4860  —  Do  your  bit  for  war  relief — quickly 
stitch  this  simple  dress  for  Refugee 
children.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8,  A,  2'A  yards 
35  inch  fabric;  view  B,  skirt,  1%  yards; 
bodice,  Vs  yard. 

4621 — Or  make  this  Jumper,  blouse,  cap  and 
mittens  to  keep  a  little  one  warm.  Sizes  4 
to  12.  Size  6,  jumper,  hat,  mittens,  1%  yards 
54  inch  fabric;  blouse,  VA  yards  35  inch 
fabric. 

4599 — Baby  clothes  are  needed,  too.  Here’s 
a  practical  4-piece  layette  with  embroidery 
transfer  included.  Made  in  infant’s  size 
only.  Pattern  contains  full  details. 

Price  of  each  pattern  15c  (plus  one  cent 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
Street,  New  York  City. 

For  Your  Church  or  Red 
Cross 

Nearly  every  home  in  a  com¬ 
munity  has  at  least  one  choice  quilt 
or  spread,  ancient  or  modern,  and 
some  homes  boast  a  number  of 
both. 

An  exhibition,  of  ancient  and 
modern  quilts  and  spreads,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method  of  raising  money  for 
church,  lodge  or  charity.  Church 
parlors,  community  rooms  or  any 
place  where  large  spaces  may  be 
had  to  hang  the  quilts  so  that  they 
may  be  seen  to  best  advantage  will 
do. 

In  order  that  the  exhibits  may 
be  properly  cared  for  and  protected 
a  group  of  hostesses  should  be 
present  at  all  times.  Then  there 
will  be  little  hesitancy  about  loan¬ 
ing  entries  for  the  exhibit  if  the 
owners  feel  assured  that  their 
treasures  will  be  well  cared  for. 
Owners  are  also  instructed  to  stitch 
firmly  to  each  entry,  her  name  and 
address,  the  name  of  the  pattern, 
and  the  age  and  history  of  the  entry, 
if  it  is  an  ancient  one.  Owners  who 
will  provide  patterns  for  a  few  cents 
will  also  aid  the  fund. 

Usually  a  ten  cent  admission  is 
charged  and  some  organizations  like 
to  serve  tea  and  cookies  to  each 
guest.  As  the  refreshment  is  donated 
it  adds  no  expense  and  aH  money 
taken  in  is  clear  profit.  If  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  held  open  for  two  successive 
afternoons  and  evenings  the  atten¬ 
dance  will  be  greater.  Nothing  tends 
more  to  make  a  social  affair  a  suc¬ 
cess  than  the  opportunity  for 
women  to  get  together  to  examine, 
compare  and  enjoy  fine  needle¬ 
work. 

An  exhibit  of  antiques  conducted 
along  similar  lines  is  also  a  money 
getter.  At  such  an  exhibit  it  is  well 
to  ask  owners  of  groups  of  valuable 
antiques  to  act  as  hostesses  and  pre¬ 
side  over  their  own  exhibits,  ar¬ 
ranging  them  to  suit  their  own  fancy 
as  well  as  giving  them  protection 
from  careless  handling  by  the 
guests.  MRS.  f.  e.  s. 


FROM  MACA  YEAST 


FAMILY  WITH 

c  AND  BREABi 


surpR1$e 

delicious 


. . .  ONLY  10c  AND  3  MACA  YEAST 
WRAPPERS  BRING  YOU  ALL  THIS 

•  6  Gladioli  Bulbs— Special  Varieties— 
Each  a  Different  Color! 

•  Big,  Choice  Selection  of  Old-Fash¬ 
ioned  Cutting-Garden  Seeds— 30  Dif¬ 
ferent,  Beautiful  Varieties  of  Flowers! 

•  Package  of  Zinnia  Seeds— 8  Different 
Varieties  — Many  Different  Colors! 


Here’s  a  truly  remarkable  garden  offer!  In 
plenty  of  time  for  early  planting  and  one  of 
the  biggest  values  ever.  It’s  a  grand  opportunity 
to  have  a  glorious  garden  if  you  act  at  once!  # 
This  extraordinary  garden  selection  has  been 
prepared  for  us  by  Hewett  P.  Mulford,  one  of 
America’s  finest  bulb  and  seed  companies.  It’s  a 
standout  value  that  we  are  offering  solely  to  in¬ 
duce  you  to  try  the  new  Hi-Speed  Maca  Yeast 
more  quickly. 

We  believe  you’ll  start  using  Hi-Speed  Maca 
Yeast  eventually  anyway,  because  it  offers  so 
many  outstanding  advantages,  but  we  think  you 
should  learn  about  it  right  now.  Maca  is  the  mar¬ 
velous  new  fast-acting  granular  yeast  that  keeps 
without  refrigeration— the  most  convenient  yeast 
you’ve  ever  used.  You  can  actually  keep  a  handy 
supply  on  your  pantry  shelf.  And  just  wait  ’til 
your  family  tastes  the  rich  old-fashioned  flavor 
that  Maca  Yeast  gives  to  bread  and  rolls!  You’ll 
get  compliments  of  the  kind  that  will  make  you 
delighted  with  your  discovery  of  Maca. 

So  try  Maca  right  away  and  send  in  for  the  glo¬ 
rious  selection  of  bulbs  and  seeds  we’re  offering. 
Don’t  Delay.  Get  the  “ Double  Surprise”  thrill 
that  this  opportunity  offers.  Surprise  your  family 
with  delicious  MACA-made  bakings.  Surprise  your 
friends  with  the  beauty  of  your  new  garden. 


SEND  NOW!-Offer  Expires  March  31st! 


Northwestern  Yeast  Co.,  Dept.  S-RNY-3-42 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Enclosed  please  find  10c  in  coin  and  3  Maca  Yeast  wrap¬ 
pers.  Please  send  me  special  selection  of  flower  bulbs  and 
seeds. 

Name _ 

Address- 
City 


ACT  AT  ONCE 
This  offer  expires 
March  3 1st 


State 


County. 


CHEER  UP  YOUR  HOME  ? 

With  Wall  Papei  ® 


New  patterns  with  bright,  cheery  colors 
in  this  year's  big  free  wallpaper  cat¬ 
alog.  More  decorating  helps;  same 
large  samples,  wide  variety,  unusual 
borders.  Save  Vt  to  %  and  make 
home  brave  and  cheery  with  these 
high  quality  papers.  Postage , 
prepaid ;  write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS] 

OepL  98  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forme  a  comfort  cushion;  bolds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  tubttitutet,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2903-C,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know 


Interest  compounded  semi  •  annually.  Send 
post  cord  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 


roiaer  on  iuw  bAviNUb  ban* 

UFE  iNSURANCE-rComplete,  econom¬ 
ical  protection  for  you  ond  yours. 

CITY* COUNTY  SAVINGS  BAN 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  ’ 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 


FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  Utter.- 


«c  Sale*  Tax  for  Naw  York  City  Reoldonio 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


* 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  7,  1942 


*  Per  Cake:  Vitamin  A— 2000  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  Bx — 150  Units  (Int.) 
Vitamin  D— 400  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  G— 40-50  Units  (Sb.  Bout .) 

All  of  these  vitamins  go  right  into  your  bread;  they  are  not  appreciably 
lost  in  the  oven.  Ask  for  Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Yeast — with  the  yellow  label. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build* 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  A00  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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UQUID.  TABLETS. SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80 pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis 
Baking  Powder. 


DAVIS  | 
COOK  BOOK  I 

R.B.DavisCo., Hoboken, N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  | 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  « 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  | 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 

-  I 


State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  und  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


On  Glory  Hill  in 
Vermont 

This  is  mid- Winter  in  the  North 
Country,  gentle  snowflakes  in  the 
air  and  an  unusual  mildness  about 
the  weather.  Whatever  the  day  we 
are  deluged  with  guests — charming 
for  a  tourist  home — but  these  are 
all  outdoor  guests!  Douglas’  idea  for 
a  feeding  station  was  a  half  chunk 
from  the  woodshed,  wedged  into  the 
crotch  of  the  lilac  with  flat  side  up. 
A  pair  of  blue  jays  choose  early 
morning  for  their  call  and  the  lion’s 
share  of  any  leftovers.  Chickadees 
and  their  upsidedown  friends,  the 
nuthatches,  like  the  rustic  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  feeding  shelf  and  spend 
most  of  the  day  there  and  a  well- 
mannered  downy  woodpecker  comes 
in  the  absence  of  the  rest. 

They  interest  me  more  than  ever 
now  that  I  am  reading  “Wings  at 
my  Window”  by  Ada  Clapham 
Govan.  This  story  of  a  woman’s 
beautiful  recovery  of  health  and 
happiness  I  cannot  recommend  too 
highly  for  l’eading.  I  am  also  read¬ 
ing  “Winter  in  Vermont”  by  Crane, 
a  snatch  or  two  at  a  time  in  my  busy 
days;  this  also  recommended,  the 
book,  I  mean,  not  the  method! 

We  tried  to  buy  storm  windows, 
but  there  were  none  in  town  and 
defense  shortages  made  getting  any 
problematical.  What  we  did  might 
help  someone  else;  half- windows  at 
the  bottom  and  tacked  onto  the 
casings,  transparent  glass  cloth  for 
the  tops.  This  is  the  cheap  grade, 
easier  to  see  through  than  the  hi- 
grade  and  usable  for  pantry  or  back 
room  windows. 

We  have  a  lady  from  New  York 
spending  the  Winter  with  us.  Soon 
it  will  be  time  to  put  in  ads  again. 
To  insure  steady  trade  it  is  wise  to 
advertise  early  and  often.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  interesting  to  see  what  homes 
on  the  main  highway  attract  the 
eye.  One  was  outstanding  because 
of  easy  chairs  on  the  porch  painted 
in  gray  with  scarlet  cushions  and 
backrests.  Another  used  this  idea 
with  vivid  black  and  white.  One 
especially  attractive  tourist  home 
had  cabins  scattered  about  among 
the  trees  and  landscaped  with 
goldenglows,  a  marked  improvement 
over  these  rows  of  stiff  little  “dog¬ 
houses”  and  any  fast  growing 
shrubs  could  be  used  for  plantings. 

Now  we  hear  much  about  morale. 
To  a  woman  this  means  being  well- 
dressed.  Once  a  mere  matter  of  good 
taste  and  a  little  money,  war  short¬ 
ages  take  us  back  to  the  pioneer 
virtue  of  resourcefulness.  A  little 
scheme  of  mine  tried  out  last  Spring 
may  help  others.  .  As  I  scanned 
magazines  and  papers  I  took  note 
of  outstanding  points  of  advance 
fashions.  Then  remodeled  accord¬ 
ingly  and  decided  on  hat,  blouse, 
gloves  and  other  accessories  to  go 
with  each  outfit.  When  this  appears 
probably  Spring  fashions  will  be  in 
full  swing.  Skirts  with  less  full¬ 
ness,  jacket  dresses,  lingerie  sets  for 
jaded  frocks,  patriotic  colors,  es¬ 
pecially  red,  long  torso  silhouette, 
and  military  accent  in  both  sport  and 
street  clothes  make  ready  for  the 
new  styles. 

Marjorie  McClellan  Flint 


For  Home  Bakers 

If  you  bake  at  home,  here  is  a 
delightful  new  recipe  book  that  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Appropriately  entitled  “The  Bread 
Basket,”  this  book  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  packed  from  cover  to 
cover  with  details  on  how  to  make 
yeast-raised  breads  successfully,  and 
it  contains  over  70  kitchen-tested 
recipes.  Among  these  recipes  are 
the  favorites  of  food  editors  and 
radio  commentators  famous  all  over 
the  country. 

The  book  includes  recipes  for 
plain  and  fancy  loaf  breads,  rolls, 
muffins  and  many  of  the  old-time 
favorites  “Mother  used  to  make,” 
such  as  Sally  Lunn,  Anadama  bread, 
tea  biscuits,  rucks,  coffee  cakes  and 
other  yeast-made  specialities.  A 
book  you  will  enjoy  and  it  will  solve 
practically  every  baking  problem  in 
this  class  and  place  at  your  finger¬ 
tips  many  recipes  seldom  seen  in 
print. 

The  book  is  free;  simply  mail  your 
requests  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Buy  defense  bonds  at  your  bank. 
Buy  defense  stamps  at  your  Post 
Office  from  10  cents  up  to  $5.00. 
You  will  be  helping  to  win  this  war. 


If  the  Tests  Indicate 
Tuberculosis 

In  our  last  Visiting  Nurses’s 
column  we  discussed  the  advisability 
of  occasional  tests  to  make  sure  that 
tuberculosis  does  not  exist.  But 
what  if  the  adhesive  plaster  does 
produce  two  little  “prickly  heat 
spots”?  What  needs  to  be  done  then? 
The  family  physician  will  make 
other  tests.  He  will  have  the  lungs 
examined  under  a  fluoroscope  —  a 
light  which  shows  just  how  the  lungs 
really  look.  He  will  arrange  to  have 
x-ray  pictures  taken. 

Won’t  that  be  costly,  though?  It 
will  be  much  less  expensive  than 
allowing  the  disease  to  develop  to 
a  disability  stage.  Prevention  of 
progress  is  far  less  expensive  than 
is  cure  of  an  advanced  condition. 
Furthermore  all  these  check-ups 
may  merely  show  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  They  may  prove 
that  there  once  was  an  infection 
which  Nature  was  able  to  overcome. 
If  so,  there  need  be  no  future  worry. 
Just  good,  hygienic  living — plenty 
of  sleep,  the  right  kind  of  food, 
avoidance  of  colds  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  care  of  the  intestinal  tract — 
will  guard  against  any  recurrence. 

If,  however,  further  tests  prove 
the  presence  of  an  active  infection 
then  surely  whatever  the  discovery 
has  cost  has  been  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  not  only  for  the  patient,  but 
for  the  household  and  community 
in  which  the  patient  lives.  As  was 
said  in  our  other  talk  about  tuber¬ 
culosis,  this  disease  can  and  should 
be  wiped  out.  This  can  never  be 
done  though,  without  complete  co¬ 
operation  between  professional 
people — doctors,  dentists,  nurses — 
and  the  general  public. 

For  tuberculosis  is  a  communi¬ 
cable  or  “catching”  disease.  It  may 
be  “caught”  at  any  age.  In  early  life 
resistance  is  lower  than  it  ordin¬ 
arily  is  later  on,  but  regardless  of 
the  years  you  have  lived  if  your  re¬ 
sistance  is  lowered  and  you  come  in 
contact  with  the  germ  you  may  be¬ 
come  actively  infected.  The  tubercle 
bacillus,  which  is  the  causative 
agent,  is  spread  through  coughs  and 
sneezes;  is  left  on  dippers,  cups  and 
glasses  by  patient’s  lips;  is  wiped 
off  onto  napkins,  handkerchiefs  and 
towels  then  given  to  anyone  else 
who  touches  them;  it  is  passed  from 
person  to  person  through  kissing;  it 
is  swallowed  through  infected  foods 
and  drinks. 

Therefore  if  it  is  found  that  any¬ 
one  is  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
precautions  to  safeguard  others 
should  be  started  at  once  and  never 
stopped  until  the  doctors  declare  the 
disease  has  been  positively  cured. 
And  it  can  be  cured!  If  taken  care 
of  in  time  it  can  be  made  a  “thing 
of  the  past.”  But  what  measures 
must  be  taken  to  protect  other 
members  of  the  family  from  this 
dread  disease?  He  or  she  must  be 
provided  with  paper  tissues  into 
which  to  cough  and  sneeze  and 
taught  always  to  use  them.  Paper 
bags  must  be  kept  handy  for  the 
patient  to  put  used  tissues  into. 
These  must  be  handled  with  care 
and  promptly  burned.  The  person 
picking  up  anything  that  has  been 
touched  by  the  infected  person 
should  scrub  his  hands  well  with 
soap  and  water,  dry  them  thorough¬ 
ly  and  use  a  hand  lotion. 

Paper  dishes  and  cups,  paper 
napkins  and  towels  all  are  time  and 
labor  saving  since  they  too  can  be 
burned.  Everything  which  the 
-patient’s  lips  have  touched  must  be 
considered  germ-laden  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Precautions  must  be  followed, 
not  for  a  few  weeks,  but  for  months 
on  end,  until  the  doctor  says  they 
are  no  longer  needed.  Babies  and 
children  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  patient’s  breath.  They  and  all 
other  members  of  the  household 
should  be  examined  often. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  anyone  with 
tuberculosis  should  be  sent  to  a 
sanitorium.  This  is  best  for  every¬ 
body  concerned.  The  patient,  while 
homesick  at  first,  very  soon  grows 
accustomed  to  the  new  surroundings 
and  likes  being  with  other  people 
who  feel  just  as  he  does,  instead  of 
being  among  those  who  are  afraid 
of  contact  with  him.  In  a  sanitorium 
life  is  ideal  for  quick  and  perma¬ 
nent  recovery.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  opening  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  article,  spent  one  year  there 
then  came  home  in  such  fine  con¬ 
dition  that  he  went  back  to  work 
and  no  longer  had  any  cough. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 
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\  HORTICULTURE  BOOKLETS 
)  *  CATALOGS 


Ledden’s  Seed  and  Plant  Catalog — 

This  attractively  illustrated  catalog 
describes  a  wide  variety  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Corn,  Beets,  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Grass 
and  Flower  seeds  are  among  the 
many  listed.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  every  home  gardener  and  com¬ 
mercial  truck  grower.  It’s  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Orol  Ledden  &  Sons,  Sewell, 
N.  J. 


Carlton’s  Seed  Corn — This  booklet 
is  devoted  primarily  to  seed  corn 
and  describes  25  high  producing  va¬ 
rieties  including  7  prolific  Hybrids. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  a  specialist 
who  has  spent  28  years  in  producing 
quality  seed  corn.  A  post  card  will 
bring  it  to  you.  Address  Carlton 
Seed  Co.,  Porter’s  Sideling,  Pa. 


Allen’s  Berry  Book — In  addition  to 
the  well  known  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  listed  and  described  in  this 
catalog,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  Redstar,  a  new  late  variety 
that  is  highly  endorsed.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  all  northern  states.  The 
catalog  also  contains  complete  in¬ 
structions  for  the  culture  of  straw¬ 
berry  beds.  It’s  free.  Address  W.  F. 
Allen  Co.,  72  Evergreen  St.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Md. 


Kelly’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  An  at¬ 
tractive  book,  containing  many  color 
illustrations.  It  contains  all  the 
standard  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  or¬ 
namentals  and  small  fruits.  It  will 
be  of  interest  to  every  fruitgrower. 
Write  to  Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  34 
Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


“Everything  for  the  Garden”  —  If 

you  plant  seeds,  bulbs,  shrubs  or 
vines,  you  will  want  this  big,  free, 
illustrated  catalog.  It  includes  all 
the  standard  vegetables,  flowers, 
garden  supplies,  etc.  Contains  many 
illustrations  in  natural  colors.  Ad¬ 
dress  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  Dept. 
30F,  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Dreer’s  Flower  Seeds — This  catalog 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  flowers  and 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  gar¬ 
deners  and  flower  lovers — all  the  old 
favorites  and  many  new  varieties  are 
described.  Write  for  it.  Address 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  360  Dreer  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wilson  Nursery  Catalog — A  beauti¬ 
fully  printed  catalog  containing  many 
color  plates  showing  various  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers 
in  their  natural  colors.  The  orchard- 
ist  and  the  home  gardener  will  find 
it  of  interest.  Write  to  The  Wilson 
Nurseries,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 


Scarff’s  Cultural  Guide  —  Farm 
Seeds,  small  fruits,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  garden  specialties  are  all 
included  in  this  illustrated  catalog. 
It’s  free.  Address  W.  N.  Scarff’s  Sons, 
Box  207,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


The  Parade  of  Roses  —  A  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  catalog  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  gardeners.  It  de¬ 
scribes  many  old  and  new  varieties 
of  roses,  flowering  shrubs,  peren¬ 
nials,  etc.  It  contains  scores  of  color 
illustrations.  It’s  free.  Address  Jack- 
son  &  Perkins  Co.,  Box  R.N.,  Newark, 
New  York. 


Hoffman’s  Farm  Seeds — A  52  page 
book  filled  with  facts  about  farm 
seeds.  It  features  Funk  G  Hybrid 
Command  other  corn  varieties,  clover, 
potatoes,  soy  beans,  alfalfa,  grasses, 
oats,  etc.  A  real  farm  book.  Nicely 
illustrated.  Address  A.  H.  Hoffman, 
Inc.,  Box  221  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Woodruff  Seeds  —  This  56  page 
illustrated  catalog  features  all  the 
standard  and  well  known  varieties 
of  vegetables.  Every  home  gardener 
and  commercial  grower  will  want  a 
copy  of  this  free  book.  Write  to  F. 
H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Dept.  Y2,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


Townsend  Plant  Catalog — A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  strawberry  plants  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  this  catalog, 
but  many  of  the  other  small  fruits 
are  listed  and  described.  Also  a  line 
of  standard  fruit  trees.  It’s  free. 
Write  to  E.  W.  Townsend  Sons,  25 
Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Page  Seed  Catalog  —  A  complete 
line  of  field  seeds  including  corn, 
grasses,  etc.  Also  all  the  standard 
garden  seeds.  Just  send  a  post-card 
to  Page  Seed  Co.,  P.O.  Box  B-12, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 


Rayner’s  Berry  Book — All  the  old 
and  new  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants  are  described  in  this  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It  also  features  Blue¬ 
berries  and  other  fruits.  It  contains 
considerable  practical  information  in 
reference  to  berry  culture.  It’s  free. 
Write  to  Rayner  Bros.,  5  Berry  St., 
Salisbury,  Md. 


Dibble’s  Farm  Seeds — “Farm  Seeds 
&  Farm  Seeds  Only”  is  again  the 
keynote  of  this  seed  catalog.  It  is 
attractively  illustrated  and  includes 
all  the  standard  farm  seeds;  corn, 
potatoes,  oats,  grasses,  etc.  It  is  an 
interesting  book  that  every  buyer  of 
farm  seeds  will  find  interesting  and 
helpful.  Write  for  it.  Address  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Harris  Seed  Catalog — A  beautifully 
illustrated  book  that  will  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  both  commercial  growers 
and  backyard  gardeners.  All  the 
standard  varieties  of  vegetables, 
flowers  and  farm  seeds  will  be  found 
within  its  covers.  A  post-card  will 
bring  it  to  you.  Address  Joseph 
Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  20  Moreton  Farm, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Maloney’s  Nursery  Catalog  —  All 

the  standard  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  roses  and  other  ornamentals 
are  listed  and  described  in  this  com¬ 
plete  nursery  catalog.  It’s  free.  Ad¬ 
dress  Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co., 
Inc.,  38  Main  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Robson  Seed  Catalog  —  Vegetable 
and  flower  seeds,  as  well  as  the 
standard  farm  seeds,  are  discussed 
in  this  general  seed  catalog.  It’s  il¬ 
lustrated,  attractive  and  interesting. 
Write  to  Robson  Seed  Farms,  Box 
51,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Dahlias  and  Gladioli  —  A  neat 
little  booklet  devoted  to  these  two 
popular  flowers.  Contains  illustra¬ 
tions  and  description  of  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  varieties.  Also  numerous  collec¬ 
tion  offers  that  will  appeal  to  the 
small  gardener.  Write  to  Howard  M. 
Gillet,  Box  253,  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Blood  Spots 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  in 
regard  to  blood  clots  in  hens’  eggs. 
The  eggs  are  infertile.  I  feed  a 
balanced  ration  of  laying  mash  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  mixed  grains  at 
night.  l.  k. 

Pennsylvania 

Blood  clots  in  eggs  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  any  method  of  feed¬ 
ing;  however,  they  can  be  reduced 
by  the  use  of  Vitamin  D  in  your 
ration. 

If  your  ration  is  low  or  deficient 


in  Vitamin  D,  or  if  the  birds  are 
laying  heavily  it  may  cause  more 
blood  clots  to  occur.  Also,  if  your 
mash  is  properly  fortified  with 
minerals  and  Vitamin  D,  if  you  feed 
too  heavily  on  scratch  grain,  the 
birds  may  consume  too  small  an 
amount  of  mash  to  provide  the 
proper  amount  of  the  sunshine 
Vitamin  D. 

Fright,  high  nests,  or  perches 
where  the  birds  may  be  injured,  may 
cause  more  blood  spots  to  occur  than 
normal. 


Left,  Arthur  Kas- 
bohm  and  some  breed¬ 
ing  stock  at  Kasbohm 
Poultry  Farm  &  Hat¬ 
chery,  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
where  B-B  Feeds  have 
been  used  exclusively 
for  7  years  and  where 
quality  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Red  chicks  are  sold.  If  baby  chick  buyers  will  agree  to  follow  the  B-B  Complete 
Poultry  Feeding  Program,  Kasbohm  guarantees  the  livability  of  the  chicks! 


in  tfonSv  7942  7? Stive 

* 'production 7 


Year  after  year,  successful  poultrymen  who  feed  B-B  Vitamized  Complete  Starter 
Ration  praise  the  remarkable  livability;  the  fast,  uniform  growth;  the  splendid  skin 
and  shank  pigmentation  and  disease-resisting  vigor  that  B-B  builds  into  their  birds. 

This  year,  they  should  have  even  more  satisfactory  results,  for  long-proved  B-B 
Vitamized  Complete  Starter  Ration  has  been  made  even  better.  Among  these  improve¬ 
ments  are  the  addition  of  Wheat  Germ  Oil,  a  definite  growth  factor  and  guardian 
against  “crazy  chick  disease”;  a  larger  quantity  of  Dried  Cheese  Whey,  rich  in  ribo¬ 
flavin  and  lactose  sugar;  also  Riboflavin  Supplement,  so  necessary  for  health  and 
growth  and  which  steps  up  the  pantothenic  acid  content  and  fortifies  against  pellegra- 
like  lesions. 

So  if  you  are  not  a  B-B  Feeder,  we  especially  urge  this  year,  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction  so  necessary,  that  without  further  delay  you  ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program  and  follow  its  sound,  proved 
recommendations.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FEED  the  B'B  WAY 


★  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES  ★ 


All  Popular  Varieties.  Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  Your 
Door.  100%  Alive  Delivery 

Our  better-bred  mature  breeders  are  all  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested — your  assurance  of  quality, 
disease-free  baby  chicks.  Atz’s  Chicks  make  wonderful  broilers  and  heavy  layers  of  big  eggs.  They 
are  a  pleasure  to  raise  .  .  .  profitable  to  own.  They  also  carry  away  many  blue  ribbons. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 

subject  to  change.  Per  100  300  500 

SUPERIOR  AAA — Our  Finest  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 

Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  $8.95  $26.70  $44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  (name  breed)  .  10.95  32.70  54.25 

Day  Old  Cockerels  (name  breed)  . 8.45  25.20  42.00 

“Big  Type”  English  White  Leghorns  .  8.95  26.70  44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  .  17.45  52.20  86.75 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .  6.25  18.60  30.75 

Assorted  for  Layers  .  6.95  20.70  34.25 

Good  Seconds  .  4.45  13.20  21.75 

Order  from  this  ad  for  immediate  delivery.  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

Thousands  hatching  weekly  and  shipping  facilities  the  best.  Writ*  for  free  literature. 

MAIL  ANSWERED  DAILY 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES,  Dept.  43,  PRINCETON,  INDIANA 


WOLFFARMERS’  FRIENDCHICKS 


OVER  A  BILLION  WELL-BRED  BABY  CHICKS  NEEDED 
For  The  "FOOD  for  VICTORY”  PROGRAM!  Start  with 
WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks 

For  bloodtested,  A.P.A.  Registered  stock.  Backed  by  continuous  breeding  improve¬ 
ment  program.  OUTSTANDING  for  livability,  big  size,  fast  growth.  Overnight 
shipments!  Order  TODAY!  FREE  GUIDE  BOOK  on  request.  ~ ' - 

WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY 

Gibsonburg,  Box  5,  Ohio 


ONLY 
$7.00  Up 
PER  lOO 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
’Tvv,  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
t00%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


'  Thirty  years  producing  high  quality  chicks. 

N.  J.-U.  S.  Approved  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  V 

Write  for  Folder  and  Priees. 

R0SEM0NT  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc 

Bertha  G.  Drumm,  Owner 

Box  I,  Roscmont,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey 
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In  successful  chick  raising  it’s 
feed  quality  not  feed  price  that  starts 
’em  right  and  keeps  ’em  growing. 
For  real  performance  this  year,  de¬ 
pend  on  TI-O-GA  Chick  Feeds, 
time-tested  favorites  with  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen.  CHICATINE,  fa¬ 
mous  for  years  for  giving  chicks  the 
right  start  or  TI-O-GA  STARTER 


and  GROWER  all-mash  starter  (to 
be  fed  with  grain  after  6  to  8  weeks). 
Both  feeds  are  nutritionally  correct 
and  pay  real  dividends  in  health,  de¬ 
velopment  and  resistance  to  disease. 

For  profitable  pullets  concentrate 
on  TI-O-GA  Feeds  all  the  way. 
Write  now  for  the  new  TI-O-GA 
Chick  Feeding  Chart. 


Write  Dept.  N-32 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 


CHICATINE  *  TI-O-GA  * 


Waverly,  N.  Y. 

TI-O-GA  STARTER 
and  GROWER 


GET 

MORE 


EGG  MONEY  WITH  R.O.P. 


SIRED 

CHICKS 


from 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS 


YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  East. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  R.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here’s  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  K.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams'  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  K.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS 

200-321  egg  background  200-299  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDS 

200-338  egg  background  204-297  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

225-322  egg  background  200-298  egg  background 


Low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra- Profit  Breeding 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK- 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 
95%  accurate. 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit¬ 
making  broiler  cross. 


FREE, 


Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 
Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 
Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 
CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


Largest 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


SEXED, 


DAY-OLD  &  STARTED 


WENE  BAS 

ICHICK5& PULLETS 


So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period.  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION!  Members  of  Co-Ops 
and  Egg  Auctions  know  I  These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALLI  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  ail  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding  I  More  2-to-5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  Pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 


Uf  NEW  JERSEY 

.i.  APPROVED 


BREEDS 

WENEcrosa  Hybrids; 

Leghorn-M  inorcaa 
Wyan-pocks;  Brain- 
Rocks;  REDrocks 
Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.I.  Beds — Black  or 
White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 


8/G 

SAVINGS 

ON  .  _  _ 

tMtlYOMHRS  Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG!  oifoTmrr 

See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE  LARGEST  PRODUCERS 
CHICKS  tne  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  All  rnoarif-o-  1  RDfi  nnn  TTo-n-o 
popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTESTED.  Time  payment  plan,  ^  ’jl,  A  „  g 

if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG.  Big  savings  HATCHES  YEAR 
early  orders.  'ROUND 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  C-3,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


..Sac  FREE! 

Has  115  pictures,  33  articles; 
JllVU  lowest  prices  leading  breeds  chicks, 
also  day-old  pullets,  males  and  hybrids. 
”  World’s  largest  chick  producer.  COLONIAL 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  753.  Marlon,  Ohio. 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


■t^CTMCALLVJIArCHei 


Hatches  Mondays  &  Thursdays.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Cfels. 
Cat.  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

R.O.P.  SIRED  HAN.  WH.  LEG. .  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds. ...  10.00  12.00  9.00 

N.  Hampshire  Reds . 13-00  17-00  9.00 

H.  Mix  (Our  selection).. .  8.00  ....  8.00 

We  pay  all  postage.  All  breeders  Bloodtosted  for  B. 
W.D,  by  stained  antigen  method.  100%  live  deL 
guar.  Sexing  95%  accurate.  American  Sexors  only. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


KAUDER'S 


Le9fiorn9andN^Iampslilresi 

'  a  Mr?**  here's  proof  that  Kauder  Leghomal 
I  I  AYrns  ?ire,.  and  „Iay-  To  February  1st.  f 
E.iS  ,!ea,fln"  a11  breeds,  1942  contests,! 

land  “for  S  heens.  5  ^  “  mor*f 

EnT  (??w  ?!  12  cents  eael1  ltl  A  PRICE  , 
■  quantity,  Kauder' s  chicks  are  YOU  WANT! 
|sui  unbeatable  value.  r 

fRFNFFrrc  “ee(1  these  benefits— Bettet I 
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.Box  100,  New  Paltz.N.Y. 


Countryman’s  Journal 


Perhaps  you  have  wondered  once 
in  a  while  how  many  eggs  the  hens 
of  the  United  States  lay  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  You  think  of  all  the  48 
States,  and  perhaps  you  know  there 
are  about  6,800,000  farms  in  all. 
Well,  according  to  the  census  our 
biddies  laid  in  1939,  26,693,108,120 
eggs!  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  eggs, 
and  it  is.  It  means  something  over 
18  dozen  per  person  in  the  country. 
But,  as  a  doctor  friend  said  when 
we  were  talking  this  over,  “Tell  the 
people  that  this  is  nothing  to  be 
proud  of.  That  18  dozen  includes  the 
eggs  that  went  into  all  the  ice  cream, 
soda  fountain  ,  drinks,  candies, 
pastries,  and  everything  else.  If  the 
farmers  and  poultrymen  of  the 
country  could  get  together  and  ad¬ 
vertise  hen  eggs  just  the  way  the 
orange  growers  have  put  oranges 
into  American  homes,  that  18  would 
become  36  and  we  would  be  a 
healthier,  stronger  nation  for  it.” 

A  lot  of  good  common  sense  was 
packed  into  that  article  “Keep  Those 
Buildings  Good,”  by  Mr.  Moore  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  10.  That 
would  make  an  interesting  talk  for 
a  meeting.  We  got  a  chuckle  from 
his  remarks  about  the  modern  $7,500 
house  that  is  advertised  so  much 
today.  He  says  his  home  has  50  per¬ 
cent  more  space  on  the  first  floor 
than  the  city  house  has  altogether. 
We  have  lived  in  a  very  small 
bungalow,  and  I  suppose  it’s  less 
work  for  the  housewife  and  costs 
less  to  heat.  But  The  Lady  and  I 
agree  that  she  prefers  to  do  more 
work  and  have  space  enough  to  live, 
and  I’ll  try  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
the  place  warm!  And  what  Mr. 
Moore  says  about  a  house  not  wear¬ 
ing  out  in  15  or  20  years  is  so  true 
that  it  is  self  evident.  Think  of  the 
thousands  of  good  substantial  farm 
homes  in  the  Northeast  that  are 
anywhere  from  50  to  100  years  old. 
Care  and  pride  keeps  them  good. 
They  can  be  modernized  if  and  when 
money  is  available.  It  will  be  a  long 
time,  I  hope,  before  we  turn  homes 
over  every  few  years  the  way  we 
do  our  refrigerators,  electric  toasters 
and  automobiles! 

Mr.  Withrow’s  observations  on  the 
pruning  of  raspberries  should  be 
read  by  every  farmer  that  has  a 
patch  for  home  use  or  raises  them 
commercially.  The  size  of  the  crop 
depends  on  good  big  canes,  ade¬ 
quately  spaced.  On  Lathams  we  find 
that  an  unspaced  hedgerow  pro¬ 


duces  both  smaller  berries  and  less 
of  them  than  where  each  good  cane 
has  at  least  six  or  eight  inches 
around  it.  Those  thin,  weak  bending 
canes  should  be  taken  out.  I  wonder 
if  some  readers  who  have  tried 
Newburgh  variety  would  write  in 
their  experience.  Here  in  eastern 
Massachusetts  the  Newburgh  winter 
kills,  while  the  Latham  and  Taylor 
come  through. 

Metal  posts  are  going  to  be  scarce 
and  expensive  this  year.  If  you  are 
going  to  need  posts  to  fence  in  a 
pasture  or  field,  or  the  kitchen 
garden,  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  get 
out  some  oak  or  maple  posts  from 
the  woodlot.  Incidentally,  can  a 
reader  tell  us  which  will  last  the 
longer  in  the  ground,  oak  or  maple? 
We  use  maple,  and  for  ordinary 
purposes,  we  take  the  tall,  straight 
young  trees,  peel  them,  dry  under 
cover  until  Spring,  and  then  soak 
them  for  two  or  three  days  in  creo¬ 
sote.  If  you  peel  them  as  soon  as 
cut,  the  bark  comes  off  without  any 
trouble. 

Spring  is  here!  Or  almost!  We  are 
studying  the  seed  catalogs.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  that  seems  to  give 
more  pleasure  and  fun.  All  the  old 
favorites  are  there,  and  descriptions 
of  the  new  flowers  and  vegetables. 
It  is  as  much  fun  .to  make  up  the 
seed  list  as  it  is  to  use  a  mail  order 
catalog!  Father  Pearson  used  to  say, 
“Those  should  be  called  ‘dream  cata¬ 
logs.’  Those  gardens  and  pictures 
are  too  good  to  be  true.”  The 
pictures  are  near  perfection!  But 
perhaps  it  is  good  for  the  human 
heart  to  have  a  perfect  goal,  though 
we  may  see  through  the  glass  darkly 
as  we  travel  through  life.  This  year, 
as  never  before,  with  the  cost  of 
living  definitely  on  the  up-grade, 
farm  families  should  raise  all  the 
food  possible.  Not  only  vegetables 
and  fruits,  but  also  meats.  Make 
the  farm  produce  year-round  foods. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  home¬ 
raising  of  meats  is  on  the  increase. 
According  to  the  Census  Bureau  in 
1940,  14,751,473  head  of  livestock 
were  used  at  home  on  the  farms;  in 
1930  the  figure  was  11,856,724.  The 
farm  table  is  a  good  place  to  use 
good  meats!  It  has  been,  noticeable 
here  in  the  Northeast  during  the 
past  few  years  that  farmers  were 
raising  more  and  more  meat  for 
home  consumption.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Western  New  York  News 

Horticulture 

A  campaign  to  rid  Orleans  and 
Wayne  County  fruit  areas  of  rabbits 
which  cause  enormous  damage  by 
striping  bark  from  tender  fruit  trees 
has  been  started.  In  one  area  700 
box  traps  have  been  placed  in  fields 
and  orchards. 

A  total  of  87,500  forest  trees  were 
planted  in  Seneca  County  during  the 
past  year.  More  than  one-third  of 
these  were  Norway  spruce,  black 
locust,  white  spruce,  white  pine 
and  white  cedar. 

4-H  Club  Notes 

Norman  Cook  Jr.,  Wethersfield 
Springs,  near  Perry,  has  been  named 
New  York  State  4-H  potato  cham¬ 
pion  for  1941.  On  an  acre  of  land 
Cook  raised  533  bushels  of  potatoes 
over  95  percent  of  which  graded 
U.  S.  No.  1. 

Allen  Higgins,  18,  Knowlesville, 
has  been  chosen  Orleans  County  4-H 
Club  Poultry  Project  Champion  for 
1941.  Runner-up  was  David  Mathes, 
Holly. 

Livestock  and  Dairy 

Gilbert  D.  Townsend,  Interlaken, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association.  H.  L.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Cooperstown,  is  vice-president 
and  Stephen  B.  Whitaker,  Penn  Yan, 
has  been  re-named  secretary. 

Miscellaneous 

Miss  Doris  Loomis,  16,  Geneva, 
was  adjudged  champion  cherry  pie 
maker  of  Seneca  and  Ontario 
Counties  at  a  recent  contest  in  which 
a  group  of  young  pie  makers 
participated. 


Book  Note 

Pearl  Buck’s  latest  novel,  “Dragon 
Seed,”  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the 
way  the  Japanese  waged  war  against 
the  Chinese,  and  particularly  shows 
the  plight  of  the  farmers  and  of  Ling 
Tan,  whose  story  is  told.  At  first 
they  did  not  know  that  the  airplanes 
flying  over  the  fields  were  connected 
with  the  war,  but  after  the  first 
bomb  fell,  Ling  Tan  and  his  sons 
tied  branches  of  trees  to  their  coats 
and  wide  hats  so  the  enemy  would 
pass  them  by  and,  so  camouflaged, 
they  planted  their  rice  and  cultivated 
their  land.  The  war  lords  took  pigs, 
chickens,  rice  and  grain,  using  what 
they  wanted  and  selling  the  rest  at 
prices  far  beyond  what  was  paid 
him.  Fish  in  his  own  pond  must  be 
turned  over  to  the  Japanese  and  he 
could  not  consume  any  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  without  risking  loss,  not  only  of 
his  life  but  the  lives  of  his  family. 
His  three  sons  did  their  part  to  help 
China  in  different  ways,  but  all  were 
concerned  with  plans  to  save  China. 
There  are  many  horrible  instances 
of  the  depravity,  the  atrocities  and 
brutality  of  the  J ap  soldiers,  but 
underlying  all  is  the  hopefulness  that 
by  holding  to  the  land,  to  his  farm, 
Ling  was  sure  it  would  come  back 
to  him.  If  he  left  it,  it  would  be 
gone.  But  he  wondered  if  “Peace 
was  so  far  off  that  by  the  time  it 
came,  men  might  have  forgotten  it 
as  they  forget  a  dream  long  past,  and 
the  young  men  could  not  even  dream 
of  peace  because  they  had  not  seen 
it  since  they  were  born.” 

This  is  a  worth-while  book  to  read. 
It  ends  with  a  note  of  courage,  for 
they  see  others  helping  and  hope  for 
a  free  China  is  renewed.  m.  g.  k. 
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Successful  Brooding  of  Chicks 


Order  Chicks  Early.  If  you  want 
to  avoid  disappointment,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  order  chicks  early  this 
year.  Some  people  are  booked  weeks 
ahead,  so  don’t  delay  placing  your 
order. 

Buy  Quality  Chicks.  There  is 
certainly  no  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  buying  poor  chicks,  so  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  source 
of  chicks  as  to  rapid  growth,  early 
and  complete  feathering  and  egg 
production  factors.  Also,  buy  only 
from  sources  that  are  free  of  pul- 
lorum  disease. 

Prepare  Brooding  Quarters  in 
Advance.  The  brooder  house  and 
fixtures  should  all  be  ready  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  when  the  chicks  ar¬ 
rive  you  are  all  ready  to  give  them 
a  good  send-off.  The  house  should 
be  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
The  brooder  unit  should  be  installed 
and  tested  out  several  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  to  avoid  chilling  or  over-heat¬ 
ing.  Also,  all  hoppers  and  waterers 
needed  should  be  cleaned  and  be 
ready  for  instant  use. 

Do  Not  Overcrowd.  Allow  one- 
half  square  foot  of  floor  space  from 
baby  chick  stage  to  six  weeks.  From 
six  weeks  on,  allow  one  square  foot 
of  floor  space  per  chick  as  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Allow  not  more  than  300-350 
chicks  to  each  brooder  unit.  Over¬ 
crowding  results  in  uneven  growth 
and  extra  culls. 

Avoid  Overheating  or  Chilling. 
Use  a  thermometer  in  testing  your 
brooder  unit,  so  that  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  are  providing  adequate 
heat.  However,  let  the  chicks  he  your 
thermometer,  after  you  place  them  in 
the  pen.  Comfortable  chicks  spread 
out  evenly  and  do  not  crowd.  Cold 
chicks  huddle  together  and  “peep” 
discontentedly.  Overheated  chicks 
pant,  spread  out  and  try  to  get  away 
from  the  excess  heat.  Overheating 
or  chilling  break  down  the  resistance 
of  the  chicks  and  makes  them  more 
susceptible  to  coccidiosis  and  kin¬ 
dred  ills.  The  end  result  of  either  of 
these  conditions  means  poorer  pul¬ 
lets,  more  culls  and  greater  mor¬ 
tality,  with  uneven  growth. 

Feed  on  Arrival.  It  is  good  prac¬ 
tice  to  feed  the  chicks  as  soon  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  brooder  house. 
Those  chicks  that  have  hatched  earli¬ 
est  will  be  all  set  to  eat,  and  the 
later  hatched  ones  in  the  group  can 
rest  until  they  feel  hungry.  By  that 
time  some  chicks  will  have  learned 
to  eat  and  will  serve  as  teachers  for 
the  backward. 

Train  Chicks  to  Eat.  Place  some 
mash  on  egg  flats,  and  tap  on  them 
to  attract  the  chicks.  Sprinkle  some 
mash  around  those  eating,  and  they 
will  soon  get  the  habit,  and  the 
others  will  start  picking  at  the  feed 
without  any  trouble.  The  small 
chick  feeding  can  be  placed  in  the 
feeding  area  near  the  hover.  In  case 
of  electric  hovers  place  feed  under 
hover  and  have  water  convenient  to 
the  edge  of  hover.  If  chicks  fail  to 
come  out  to  eat  soon — the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  electric  hover  is  probably 
too  low. 

Use  Chick  Guard.  Use  sheet  metal, 
hardware  cloth  or  flexible  corregated 
board  and  place  a  guard  or  ring 
about  18-24  inches  from  the  edge  of 
the  hover.  This  will  keep  the  chicks 
from  straying  away  and  getting  lost. 
If  the  guard  is  of  metal  or  paper  it 
will  also  assist  in  preventing  floor 
drafts.  As  the  chicks  get  used  to 
“home”  the  guard  can  be  increased 
in  size  as  fast  as  the  chicks  can  use 
the  space.  Fix  the  guard  so  that  it 
can  not  fall  down  and  injure  the 
chicks. 

Ventilate  Brooder  House.  Baby 
chicks  do  not  need  much  ventilation, 
and  can  not  tolerate  floor  drafts,  so 
be  careful  not  to  over-ventilate  and 
possibly  chill  the  chicks.  Watch  out 
on  nice,  sunny,  winter  days  that  if 
you  drop  the  curtain  to  some  extent 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  to 
close  it  early  or  the  pen  may  cool 
off  and  chill  the  chicks.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  not  run  a  hothouse.  After 
all,  you  are  brooding  chicks  that 
need  a  warm  spot  to  get  to,  and  a 
cooler  place  also,  to  get  away  from 
too  much  heat.  Watch  the  action  of 
the  chicks,  and  if  they  are  unhappy 
or  cold  they  will  “talk  it  up,”  if  you 
can  understand  chicken  language. 


Remove  Cockerels  Early.  Make 
a  practice  of  removing  all  males  at 
six  weeks  of  age  or  as  soon  there¬ 
after  as  you  can  identify  sex. 

Brood  Less  Sexed  Pullets.  If  you 
buy  sexed  pullets,  spread  them  out 
thinner  than  you  would  straight-run 
chicks.  This  is  because  in  most  cases 
people  fail  to  thin  out  the  pullets  at 
six  weeks.  If  they  are  not  spread 
out  thinner  at  six  weks  you  are  sure 
to  have  crowding,  resulting  in  slower 
growth,  feather  pulling,  and  uneven 
growth. 

Watch  Out  for  Trouble.  It  is 
easier  to  avoid  trouble  than  it  is  to 
get  out  of  it  once  it  arrives.  If  chicks 
are  inactive,  or  dumpy,  check  up  on 
the  cause  of  trouble  at  once.  When 
you  see  the  first  one,  don’t  wait  until 
they  are  all  sick  before  taking  action. 

Make  Chicks  Clean  Up  Feed. 
Starting  the  first  day,  see  to  it  that 
the  chicks  clean  up  their  feed.  If 
feed  accumulates  it  gets  stale  and 
mixed  with  litter  and  droppings  and 
is  not  palatable.  Make  chicks  clean 
out  feeders  daily.  If  grain  is  being 
fed  in  the  litter  see  to  it  that  the 
chicks  have  a  good  appetite  and  come 
after  the  feed.  If  they  do  not  show 
evidence  of  being  hungry,  it  is  well 
to  see  that  they  do  by  cutting  down 
on  the  amount  of  feed. 

Be  Eternally  Vigilant.  Do  not 
take  anything  for  granted.  If  you 
wake  up  at  3  A.M.  and  the  wind  is 
howling,  you  had  better  follow  that 
hunch,  get  up  and  make  the  rounds  of 
the  brooder  house.  If  all  is  well,  that 
is  fine;  if  all  is  not  well,  you  will  find 
it  out  in  time  to  avoid  loss. 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 


Spring  Poultry  Pointers 

High-producing  pullets  come  only 
from  stock  that  has  been  selected  and 
bred  to  lay.  Chicks  from  stock  that 
has  been  officially  tested  and  known 
to  be  free  from  pullorum  disease  are 
the  safest  and  best.  Chicks  hatched 
early  are  more  likely  to  return  a 
satisfactory  profit  than  those  hatched 
later. 

After  being  placed  in  the  brooder 
house,  the  lives  of  the  chicks  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  caretaker.  Sanitary, 
warm,  dry  conditions,  with  an  ample 
supply  of  wholesome  feed  and  water, 
and  sufficient  room,  are  essential.  A 
clean,  shady  range  that  supplies 
plenty  of  open  feed  is  all-important 
in  growing  pullets  free  from  internal 
parasites. 

Pullets  will  not  be  mature  and 
fully  developed  until  they  are  at 
least  five  <5r  six  months  of  age  for 
light  breeds  and  six  or  seven  months 
for  the  heavier  breeds.  Start  or  hatch 
your  chicks  early  enough  so  you  can 
have'  them  laying  (pullets)  at  the 
rate  of  50  per  cent  production  by  the 
15th  of  October  or  earlier.  Egg  prices 
are  usually  best  during  October,  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  When  proper¬ 
ly  looked  after,  the  cost  of  producing 
eggs  is  little,  or  no  more,  during  fall 
and  winter  than  it  is  during  spring 
and  summer. 

At  present  prices  of  feed  and  eggs, 
it  requires  a  fairly  high  level  of 
production  to  meet  expenses  of  the 
laying  flock.  The  flock  should  be 
culled  not  only  once  a  year,  but 
every  two  months  to  secure  the  most 
satisfactory  returns.  Those  birds  not 
in  a  vigorous,  healthy  condition  and 
laying,  should  be  marketed  or  other¬ 
wise  disposed  of. 

Virginia  w.  h.  h. 


GET  STARTED  NOW  FOR 


America’s  Biggest  Poultry  Year— 
Save  Time.  Buy  "Ready-Made" 
Chicks  From  Empire  State  At 
LOW  BARGAIN  PRICES 


GRADE  A  St.  Run 

Postpaid  Prices  Eev  1 

English  White  Leghorns.  .$1 L9[J 

New  Hampshires .  *2.90 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  J*-90 

Barred  Rocks .  {!•?? 

White  Rocks .  2.90 

White  Wyandottes .  11.90 

Rock-Red  (Barred  Cross)  11.90 

Red-Rock  (Sex  Link) .  1 1.90 

Leghorn-New  Hamp  Cross.  11.90 


Pullets  Males 

Per  100  Per  100 
$22.00  $  3.90 

18.90  8.90 

17.90  6.90 

15-90  11.90 

17.90  11.90 

17.90'  11-90 

14.90  11.90 

14.90  9.90 

18-90  9.90 


Order  direct  from  this  adv.  for  quick  service. 
$1.00  per  100  chicks  books  your  order.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  5%  discount  if  cash  in  full 
amount  accompanies  order.  95%  sex  guaranteed. 


Free  Poultry  Hints 

Write  for  our  monthly  chick  news,  containing 
latest  market  news  and  practical  information  on 
management.  Also  free  literature  describing  our 
stock  and  hatchery. 

High  Livability 

Empire  State  chicks  have  Bred-In  Vitality — that 
gives  them  low  mortality  during  brooding  period 
— high  livability  on  range. 

Big  Sturdy  Chicks  . 

Years  of  patient  breeding  in  healthful  climate 
have  enabled  us  to  develop  large-framed  chicks 
that  are  so  rugged — our  breeders  report  carrying 
their  flocks  practically  intact  through  severe 
winters.  Thousands  hatched  weekly— quick  service- 
No  order  too  large— none  too  small. 

EMPIRE  STATE  HATCHERY 

Dept.  52-B,  276  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  100% 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 

And  a  Limited  Supply  of 


Bourbon  Reds 

All  Breeders  are  Blood  Tested. 

Last  Year  We  Sold  About  100,000  Poults. 
Booking  Orders  Now  for  Poults. 

Winnecunnet  Turkey  Farm 

Norton,  Massachusetts 


FREE 


-  NEW  BOOK  ON 
TURKEY  RAISING 


If  you’re  now  raising  turkeys  or  want 
to  get  started  in  this  big  profit 
business  write  for  "Making  Money 
With  Turkeys.”  Written  by  Mrs.  I. 
C.  Goodson,  it  tells  how  to  start, 
gives  valuable  advice  on  care, 
feeding  and  marketing.  Also  de¬ 
scribes  our  R.O.P.  and  pedi¬ 
gree  breeding  program.  Buy 
Ridgehaven  genuine  Broad- 
Breasted  Bronze  Pouits  for  extra 
livability,  faster  growth,  better  meat 
quality  and  greater  profits.  A  post 
card  brings  free  book  and  turkey  poult  prices.  No  obligation. 
Write,  Ridgehaven  Turkey  Farm.  Box  B,  Chocorua,  N 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 
BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

the  best  we  have  ever  produced.  Strong,  early  matur¬ 
ing,  broad  breasted  pullorum  free- 

C.  H.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
Jefferson  County,  -  LaFargeville,  New  York 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 

Lauxmont  Improved  Prize  Winning 

Deep  Breasted  Stock 

Special  April  and  June  Poults. 

Write  us  to  day  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

Place  Order  at  Once. 

LAUXMONT  FARMS 
WRIGHTSVILLE  -  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  1,  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 
broadbreasted- type.  Special  discounts  for  early  book¬ 
ings.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  chix 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh-  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas....  $10.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  White  &  Barred  Bocks .  9.00-100 

(Dark  Cornish  14c  ea.)  Mixed  above  breeds  8.00-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  deL  Guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  only.  State  Certified 
hen  breeders  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  males  from  dams 
with  250  egg  records.  Pullorum  controlled  ■ —  no 
reactors.  Heavy  Producing  Strain.  Circular  Free. 

J.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Box  R,  CRANBURY,  N.  J- 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses;  Poults.  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE.  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


Caster’s  Parmenter  Reds' 

Known  for  their  exceptional  livability  and  consistent 
production.  Breeders  1  to  6  yrs.  old.  Chicks,  sexed 
pullets  and  ckls.  250  to  300  egg  pedigreed  sired. 
Circular.  RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM.  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings  Sy- 

makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


White  Hollands,  Bronze,  Narragansett  eggs  and 
poults,  market  type.  Order  now.  LOU’S  TURKEY 
FARM,  JONES  HILL  ROAD,  WEST  HAVEN.  CONN. 


RAISE  KLINE’S  GEESE  4.  HEAVY  CHICKS  FOR 
PROFIT.  All  Breeds  Chicks  &  Eggs  now  ready. 
S.  W.  KLINE,  Bex  7,  MIDDLECREEK,  PENNA. 


AI1IIITV  DAI1I TC  6  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
yUALill  lUliLla  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Breeders  and  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  K.  J. 


DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Rt.  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J- 


DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  Tunners 
$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $14.00  per  100. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


Bronze.  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  E.  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


rillNCA  ruirifc  Bure  White  or  Mixed.  DREXEL 
bUintA  U11UVO  TURKEY  FARM.  Edgemont.  Pa. 


DON’T  WAIT — 

He  May  Not  Come! 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  employ  local  representatives  to  call  upon 
readers  each  season  and  renew  their  subscription  to  the 
publication.  Many  readers  have  found  this  practice  more 
convenient  than  sending  their  remittance  by  mail. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  restriction  on  cars  and 
tires  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  usual  this  year  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  call  at  every  farm  home  in  their  territory.  If 
you  do  not  receive  the  usual  annual  visit  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
man  this  year,  you  will  know  that  it  is  due  to  conditions 
which  are  beyond  his  control. 

Do  not  however  let  your  subscription  expire  or  miss  a 
single  copy  of  the  paper.  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  with 
perfect  safety.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
your  remittance  today  and  you  will  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  paper  regularly  without  interruption. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.00  for  which  please  renew  by 
subscription  for  three  years. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . . State . 
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HALLS 

gua&ty 

CHICKS 


In  spite  of  rising  feed 
prices,  you  can  still 
keep  your  production  on  a 
profitable  level — and  here’s 
how  .  .  . 


Stretch  your  feed  dollars. 
Let  Hall’s  Chicks  convert 
your  feed  into  more  eggs  or 
more  pounds  of  meat  — 
hence,  at  a  lower  feed 
cost  per  unit. 


Our  breeding  and  sanitation  pro¬ 
gram  assures  you  of  receiving 
vigorous,  healthy,  disease  free 
chicks  that  will  grow  rapidly 
and  economically  and  produce 
more  eggs  or  meat,  resulting  in 
more  profits  for  you.  All  Hall 
Chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Free 
Stock. 


Don’t  be  misled  by  extravagant 
claims.  Get  your  chicks  from  a 
source  that  has  specialized  in 
— producing  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  CHICKS  for  over 
thirty  years.  Our  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you  decide 
whose  chicks  are  best. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR 
COPY  TODAY. 

’tiff U  0HED  /**»  WEU  8REE0IIIS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 

BOX  tO.  WAUINGFOBO,  CONN. 


CAREY’S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


★  CAREY  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  will  do  the 

job  for  you.  Bred  for  high  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  large  white  eggs,  low  adult  mortality, 
high  egg  quality,  large  body  size,  and  high  chick 
livability  and  hatchability.  All  breeding  birds  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum. 

250  to  347-EGG  HENS — are  mothers  of  males  which 
head  my  1942  matings.  Here  are  unusual  breeding 
values. 


NO  EGGS  BOUGHT — All  chicks  I  sell  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  7,200  breeding  hens  on  my  87- 
acre  farm. 

Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 

COPY  OF  “CAREY  CHICK  NEWS”  FREE 


Edwin  Carey,  Rt.2-R,  Marion, Ohio 


. -■■■■  Wayside  Farm - — 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I.  penc 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 

bcha,cbksy  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM.  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  •  Middletown,  New  York 


Leghorns  -  New  Hampshir 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
lHATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Ouarantce  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  lor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  B'X  R,  LIBERTY.  NEW  YORK 


LANTZ  CHICKS:  Famous  moneymakers  for  30  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Legs,  Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds, 
Wyandottes,  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $16.00; 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50;  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20;  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.  $11; 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired  mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30;  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25;  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 


N.  H.  Beds  &  Barred  Bocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 


Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders— CATALOG  FREE. 

Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  MoAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  McGREGOR  FARlVf*1' 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Years  Experience  In  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Birds. 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R,  Maine,  New  York 


YP  ADC  of  specializing  on  Dark  and  White  Cor- 
I  LARJ  nish.  Real  livability.  Extra  large,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  1226-C,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles  ===== 


Figuring  a  Poultry  Ration 

I  desire  your  opinion  of  the 
following  for  New  Hampshire  Red 
laying  hens: 

300  lbs.  corn  meal;  155  lbs.  ground 
oats;  150  lbs.  wheat  middlings;  100  lbs. 
dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal;  100  lbs. 
meat  scraps;  100  lbs.  dried  milk; 
20  lbs.  soy  bean  meal;  17  lbs. 
linseed  oil  meal;  15  lbs.  fish  meal; 
8  lbs.  cod  liver  oil  1st  grade;  20  lbs. 
charcoal;  5  lbs.  salt;  5  lbs.  steamed 
bone  meal;  5  lbs.  ground  limestone. 

Pennsylvania  g.  k. 

Your  ration  has  about  19.7  per¬ 
cent  protein.  This  should  be  all 
right  in  combination  with  a  good 
scratch  grain  mixture.  If  you  are 
using  an  unfortified  cod  liver  oil  it 
should  be  fed  at  a  two  percent  level 
in  the  mash,  when  fed  about  50-50 
with  a  scratch  grain  mixture.  At 
any  rate  it  should  be  purchased  on 
a  basis  of  units  of  Vitamin  D  per 


gram. 

Protein  in  Ration 

300  lbs. 

corn  meal 

26.4 

155  lbs. 

ground  oats 

16.8 

150  lbs. 

wheat  midds. 

25.3 

100  lbs. 

dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal 

20.4 

100  lbs. 

meat  scraps 

50.0 

100  lbs. 

dried  milk 

35.0 

20  lbs. 

soy  bean  meal 

8.7 

17  lbs. 

linseed  oil  meal 

6.0 

15  lbs. 

fish  meal 

7.5 

5  lbs. 

steamed  bone  meal 

.6 

20  lbs. 

charcoal,  5  lbs.  salt, 

5  lbs. 

limestone,  8  lbs.  cod  liver  oil 

987  lbs. 

Total  lbs. 

in  ration  196.7 

Vitamin  G  Units 

19.9% 

300  lbs. 

corn 

450 

135,000 

155  lbs. 

ground  oats 

400 

62,000 

150  lbs. 

wheat  midds. 

900 

135,000 

100  lbs. 

dehydrated  alfalfa 

leaf  meal 

8,000 

800,000 

100  lbs. 

meat  scraps 

2,700 

270.000 

100  lbs. 

dried  milk 

9.000 

900.000 

20  lbs. 

soy  bean  meal 

1,400 

28,000 

17  lbs. 

linseed  meal 

900 

15,300 

15  lbs. 

fish  meal 

2,250 

33,750 

957  lbs. 

Units  per  lb. 

2,485 

2,379,050 

This  mash  if  fed  with  grain  at 
the  ratio  of  50-50  will  provide  about 
1,250  units  of  Vitamin  G  per  pound 
of  total  ration.  The  mash  carries 
about  2,500  units  of  Vitamin  G  per 
pound. 


Hens  Do  Not  Lay 

My  chickens  went  into  molt  last 
October.  They  have  all  refeathered 
but  they  don’t  lay.  They  are  only 
one  year  old  and  I  keep  laying  mash 
on  hand  all  the  time,  also  oyster  shell 
and  charcoal.  I  give  them  a  wet  mash 
and  warm  water.  I  thought  they 
should  start  laying  by  this  time  for 
they  seem  to  be  healthy.  They  are 
singing  and  they  have  a  warm  house. 
What  should  I  put  in  the  nest?  I 
have  used  straw  and  hay  and  also 
cedar  chips  but  they  pull  it  right  out. 

New  Jersey.  h.  s. 

If  you  have  artificial  lights  yon 
can  get  your  birds  started  back  into 
production  quicker  than  where  no 
lights  are  available.  Use  a  131/2-14 
hour  day  and  continue  your  present 
system  of  trying  to  get  the  birds  to 
consume  as  much  feed  as  possible. 

However,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  birds  clean  up  all  feed 
daily  or  several  times  weekly.  This 
will  tend  to  keep  their  appetites 
keen  and  they  will  consume  more 
feed  than  when  they  are  stuffed  con¬ 
stantly.  Your  birds,  if  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  you  state,  will  probably  soon 
be  back  in  satisfactory  production. 

As  to  litter  for  nesting,  when  hay, 
straw  and  cedar  chips  are  scratched 
out,  would  try  planer  shavings  or, 
possibly,  sugar  cane  litter.  Possibly 
your  nests  can  be  remodeled  easily 
so  that  the  litter  cannot  be  scratched 
out  readily. 


Large  Livers 

What  about  large  livers  in  fowls. 
It  grows  to  six  inches  and  fills  the 
whole  cavity  and  they  get  poor  as 
crows,  do  not  eat  and  die  if  left  in 
pen.  d.  b. 

New  York 

Large  livers  may  be  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  However,  the 
Leucosis-complex  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  big  livers.  This  disease 
is  probably  due  to  a  virus,  but  this 
has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated. 

It  is  apparent,  however,  that  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  in  eliminating  this 
disease  by  breeding  from  the  sur¬ 
vivors.  At  a  later  date,  we  will  have 
a  summary  of  research  work  cover¬ 
ing  the  Leucosis-complex,  in  the 
columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Picking  Broilers 

Could  you  tell  me  the  best  way 
to  kill  and  pick  broilers  for  the 
market.  I’ve  killed  quite  a  few  by 
piercing  their  brains  with  a  knife. 
Although  their  main  feathers  come 
out  easy  enough,  I  can’t  get  the  pin 
feathers  out.  j.  m’g. 

Pin  feathers  in  broilers  do  not  pick 
out  easily.  Possibly  hardening  your 
chicks  off  a  little  faster  would  help 
mature  the  feathers  at  an  earlier 
age  and  would  be  one  method  of  cor¬ 
recting  this  problem. 

Semi-scalding  for  30  seconds  at  a 
temperature  of  127  degrees  F.  ana 
then  cooling  and  wax  picking  would 
be  another  method  to  try.  However, 
unless  you  dress  from  50  to  100  birds 
at  a  time,  wax  picking  would  hardly 
be  practical. 

Debraining  and  dry  picking,  which 
you  are  now  using,  should  be  satis¬ 
factory  unless  the  birds  are  too 
young  or  feather  at  a  slow  rate.  As 
above  indicated,  temperature  of 
brooder  has  a  decided  effect  on  re¬ 
tarding  the  maturing  of  the  feathers. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

I  have  a  flock  of  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets,  5V2  months  old,  which 
are  just  starting  to  lay.  Some  of  the 
eggs  are  laid  with  a  very  soft  shell. 
I  have  been  feeding  them  all  the 
laying  mash,  whole  corn,  and  skim- 
milk  they  can  eat.  For  grit  I  give 
them  broken  oyster  shells.  I  don’t 
give  them  any  water  at  all.  The  lay¬ 
ing  mash  consists  of  cornmeal,  wheat 
bran,  corn  gluten  feed,  wheat  flour, 
middlings,  linseed .  oil  meal,  beef 
scrap,  alfalfa  meal,  dried  buttermilk, 
Vi  of  1%  salt,  protein  18%,  fat  4%, 
fibre  8%,  carbohydrates  45%.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  prevent 
this?  j.  MC  G. 

New  York 

Soft  shelled  eggs  may  be  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes."'  If,  however, 
the  birds  are  healthy  the  primary 
cause  is  lack  of  either  adequate 
shell  forming  material,  poor  mineral 
balance  of  the  ration,  or  lack  of 
sufficient  Vitamin  D  (sunshine). 

Oyster  shell  is  fed  for  its  value 
as  a  shell  forming  ingredient  and 
has  little  value  as  a  grit.  Would  also 
supply  granite  grit,  hen  size.  Unless 
your  birds  have  liquid  buttermilk 
available  all  the  time,  you  should 
have  water  accessible  to  them. 

How  much  cod  liver  oil  or  feed¬ 
ing  oil  are  you  using  in  your  mash? 
If  you  are  adding  an  85  unit  D  oil, 
you  would  need  2%  by  weight  of  the 
mash. 


Hens  Going  Blind 

My  hens  are  laying  well,  but 
keep  going  blind,  then  die.  I  am 
feeding  a  good  grade  of  mash,  hot 
oats  mornings  and  cracked  corn  and 
wheat  at  night.  Also  skim  milk. 

New  York  g.  w.  h. 

Birds  may  go  blind  from  a  variety 
of  causes;  however  the  most  likely 
one  is  ‘  Leucosis,  or  the  paralysis 
complex.  The  eyes  first  fade  and 
lose  their  color  and  finally  the  pupil 
disintegrates  and  the  birds  go  blind. 
If  your  loss  is  due  to  this  condition 
there  is  nothing  you  can  do  except 
to  remove  the  birds  as  you  discover 
them.  If  they  are  identified  at  an 
early  stage  they  can  still  be  .salvaged 
for  meat. 

Other  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are  paralysis  of  wing,  or  leg  or 
both,  big  liver  and  tumors  (usually 
internal).  If  possible  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  cause  of  your  losses. 
Worm  infestation  will  cause  some 
birds  to  go  blind. 


Liquid  Egg  Production 

During  January,  egg-breaking  es¬ 
tablishments  produced  17,881,000 
pounds  of  liquid  eggs.  About  three- 
fourths  of  this  quantity  went  for 
drying  purposes,  mainly  for  export. 
Owing  to  this  demand  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  600,000,000  pounds  of 
liquid  eggs  may  be  required  to 
supply  this  year’s  dried  egg  yield, 


USaUE HANNA 

ARMS 

CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 


Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 


SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa. 


WHinirOCK 


i 

■ 

i 


PER 

100 


BABY 
CHICKS.. 

EGGS  FOR  tmr  per 
HATCHING ....  Mm  IOO 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 


100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 


Also  Started  Chicks  in  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  “High  Quality  Chicks"  in  all  Breeds. 
“Catalog  Free”.  1  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Pits. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PARKS  » 


,  World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain 
Uncle  Sam,  England  and  Russia 

Governments  are  all  Parks  Strain  j 
Customers,  as  well  as  thousands  of  « 
leading  Farmers,  Poultrymen  and  Hatcheries  of  U.S.L 
and  Canada.  ONE  BREED  ONLY.  Contest  Winners.l 
State  Supv.  R.Q.P.  and  Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,: 
loung  and  Matured  stock.  Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  -  ALTOONA,  PA.I 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $16.00  $2.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  9.00  12-00  9  00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 

box  r, _ - _ McAlister v i lle,  penna! 

The  Premier  strain  of 
a  great  dual  -  purpose 
breed.  Heavy  layers  — 
wonderful  for  meat. 
Hardy  chicks  from  our 
5.000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pull- 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 

R.  F,  D.  6,  -  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non -Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D  Postpaid.  per  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $15.00  $2  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50  12  00  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  Chicks.  Write 
for  prices  &  FREE  Cir.  Breeders  Bloodtested  100% 
live  del,  guar.  Country  Htchy.,  Bx-  97,  McAlisterville, Pa. 
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-  Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males 

ismaraafflans.  gfe&ra 

DR.  ROMIG’S  ’’ tested”  CHICKS 

New  Hamps..  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Red-Rock  Cross  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  Tested.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  and  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


f  From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
i  Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


“Sure  -  P»r  ofit”  CliiolL» 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12.00  7,00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Tarbell  Farms  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Kimber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 


"flLiK,  Hatching  eggs.  Sexed  Chicks! 
State  Tested.  No  Reactors !  Prices  attractive. 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FAR M,  Bx,  R,  Somerset,  Mass. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  K&i. 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round.’ 

buck  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  A.  Hackettstown,  N.  L 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

^ay,  Pay-  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Largo 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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THREE  BREEDS  BRED  FOR 
YOUR  SUCCESS 

LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE!* 

CROSS  (Red'ftdck) 


OFFICAL 
PENS  A. 


.  for  your  profits:  Large 
_  "birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
f  stamina  to  withstand  heavy 
„  laying.  20  years  of  experience 
in  producing  the  most  profitable 
f  UtW-'  an<j  most  ideal  breeds  for  com- 
^-'^Ji'i^mercial  poultry  farms.  Straight 
"  Irfan,  sexed  and  cockerel  chicks. 

/jjO  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Write  for  prices  and  literature^; 
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0triftl/loiJoBetter  Bafay  Chicks 
OiriCKIGl  8  Bred  Turkey  Poults 

State  Pullorum  Tested:  Triple  Inspected 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 
NO  ORDER  TOO  LARGE  OR  TOO  SMALL 

Can  Ship  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  CM s. 

(Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lhs-t  each).  100  100  100 

Big  English  White  Leghorns - $9-75 

Kexv  Hampshires,  White  Rocks.,  9.75  13.75  Swo 

Hamp-Rock  Cross,  Barred  Rox..  9.75  13.75  9.75 
W.  Giants,  Mammoth  Brahmas. .  10.75  14.75  10.75 
Turkey  Poults,  Five  Breeds,  34c  to  52c  each. 
10%  hooks  order.  100%  prepaid  live  delivery.  Order 
direct  from  adv.  or  write  for  mating  list  and  prices. 

Strickler  Poultry  Farms,B£,x  Sheridan,  Pa. 


LWm? 

We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don  t  take  our  word!  l«t 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland,  Michigan, 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Ixing  lifer- 
heavy  laying— over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


Introducing  Rock-Red  Crossbred 

Chicks  (from  the  best  of  both 
breeds).  Excellent  for  broiler  rais- 
ers  or  egg  producers-  State  tested, 
imllorum  passed.  Same  careful  breeding  as 
our  R  I  Beds— long  famous  for  high  production. 
Livability,  early  maturity,  non-broodiness,  large 
UvaDimy.  .  .  egg  size.  Both  Reds  and  Cross 

Ibreds  are  available.  Sexed  or 
Straight  Run.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  today! 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 
R.  D.  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


Make  Money  Selling  Baby  Chicks ! 

No  cash  investment  (A  pleasant  spare  or  full  time 
work).  The  increased  demand  for  baby  chicks  this 
year  makes  them  easy  to  selL  Every  farmer  a  prospect. 
Commlssicns  mount  up  fast.  You  take  the  orders — We 
furnish  the  chicks.  Glendale  Chicks  are  well  known  in 
the  East.  Famous  for  high  quality  and  their  money 
making  abilities.  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  at  once 
for  particulars. 

Glendale  Poultry  Farm 

Box  Y,  •  Somerset,  Massachusetts 


RED  COCKEREL  CHICKS  dred  delivered. 

Straight  chicks  $8.50  up.  Bloodtested,  vigorous  stock. 

Reben  Poultry  Farm,  Sawkill  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Millions  of  people 
have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  capti¬ 
vating  volume  on 
fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near¬ 
ly  every  civilized 
language.  It  makes 
economics  under¬ 
standable,  vitalizes 
what  was  known 
as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  provides 
the  answer  for  the 
age-old  problem  of 
poverty  amidst 
plenty;  it  shows 
how  democracy  alone  can  provide  the 
abundant  life;  it  is  the  answer  to  all 
forms  of  collectivism. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
in  Fundamental  Economics 
To  promote  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  economics,  each 
purchaser  of  “Progress  and  Poverty” 
will  be  entitled  to  a  home  study 
course  on  this  subject.  Ten  easy  lessons, 
each  covering  a  reading  assignment  in 
the  book.  Your  answers  are  corrected 
and  commented  upon  by  trained  men. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  course. 
Friends  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  make  is  possible  because 
they  believe  that  the  wide  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  economics  will  make 
for  a  happier  people. 


Send  For  This  Book  Today 

This  571  page  book,  beautifully  printed, 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  One  Dollar.  By  the  same 
mail  you  will  receive  your  first  lesson 
paper  of  the  Correspondence  Course. 
Whdn  you  have  finished  the  ten  lessons 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wider 
understanding  this  study  has  brought 
to  you.  MAIL  ORDER  TO  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  -  New  York  City 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  available  prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  January  1942  is  $2.63  for  3.5  per¬ 
cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uni¬ 
form  price  is  based  on  the  following  prices: 
Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  marketing  area)  $3.11; 
Class  1  (outside  non-federal)  $2.83;  Class  1 
(relief)  $2.54;  Class  2-A  (fluid  cream)  $2,811 
per  cwt.  ,  . 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2,541;  2-C, 
$2,402;  3,  $2,302;  4-A,  $1,882;  4-B,  $2,164. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1942  amounted  to  231,998,717  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  464,258,310  pounds  in 
the  administartor’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  35 Vi  to  36V2C;  90  to  92 
score,  34  to  35c;  unsalted,  best,  361/2C. 

EGGS 

Premium  marks,  32%c;  specials,  3114c; 
standards,  30!4c;  Pacific  Coast,  specials, 
34>/4c;  standards,  33'/4c;  browns,  313/4C. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  pe  full-feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2Vz  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  l'/2  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower.. 

Fowls,  24  to  27c;  chickens,  21  to  27c; 
roosters,  17c;  turkeys,  25  to  32c;  ducks,  20 
to  22c;  geese,  22c;  rabbits,  lb.,  20  to  23c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  24  to  27c;  chickens,  25  to  31c;  tur¬ 
keys,  32  to  34c;  ducks,  20  to  21c;  geese,  18 
to  20c;  squabs,  45  to  48c. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Steers,  $13.50;  cows,  $8.25  to  $9.00;  bulls, 
$10.00  to  $11.00;  calves,  $14  to  $16.50;  lambs, 
$12.50;  hogs,  $12.75. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $2;  pears,  $1.50;  cranberries, 
*4-bbl.,  $4;  strawberries,  pint,  14  to  16c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $3;  cabbage,  50  lbs.,  60 
to  90c;  cauliflower,  crate,  $1.50  to  $2.00; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.50;  peas,  bu.,  $1.75; 
spinach,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.50;  squash,  bu.  $1.25; 
tomatoes,  lug,  $2;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to 
$2.40;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  rutabagas, 
50  lbs.,  85c;  water  cress,  bunch,  5c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $27;  No.  2,  $26;  No.  3,  $24; 
straw,  rye,  $30. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.46!4;  corn,  No.  2, 
$1;  oats.  No.  2.  70]/4c;  yye,  90ysc;  barley,  94c. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 

Butter,  48c;  eggs,  48  to  53c;  grapes,  lb., 
15c;  apples,  doz.,  30  to  60c;  peas,  lb.,  15c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  14c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA  MARKETS 
Butter,  38c;  eggs,  32c;  live  fowls,  25  to  26c; 
chickens,  18  to  22c;  dressed  fowls,  26  to  27c; 
chickens,  30  to  31c;  turkeys,  30  to  33c;  apples, 
bu.,  $1.85;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2;  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  %  bkt.,  $1.25. 

LANCASTER  LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  $13.25;  bulls,  $11;  cows,  $9;  calves, 
$16;  sheep,  $4;  lambs,  $13;  hogs,  $12.75. 

PITTSBURGH  MARKETS 
Butter,  35c;  eggs,  32c;  hens.  22  to  24c; 
chickens,  18  to  24c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.35 
to  $2.50;  apples,  bu.,  $1.60  to  $1.75;  onions, 
50  lbs.,  $2.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  $12.50;  bulls,  $10.50;  cows.  $8; 
calves,  $15.50;  sheep,  $6;  lambs,  $12;  hogs, 
$12.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  3514  c;  eggs,  32c;  dressed  fowls, 
20  to  23c;  chickens,  25  to  27c;  apples,  bu., 
$1.65;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.35;  potatoes,  100  lbs., 
$2.20;  wool,  45  to  48c. 


Organization  Needed 

You  may  recall  that  last  year  you 
published  my  letter  regarding  the 
Wappingers  Falls  school  situation. 
I  want  to  tell  you  now  how  much 
that  publication  helped  the  whole 
situation. 

The  election  which  followed  that 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
saw  a  model  of  political  decorum.  I 
feel  that  the  people  of  New  York 
State  should  organize  to  fight  this 
gang  of  education  exploiters  who 
have  us  by  the  throat.  Judging  by 
the  letters  I  received  from  people 
after  my  letter  appeared  in  your 
paper,  this  can  be  very  easily  done. 

New  York  Fannie  V.  W.  Boos 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Farmers  everywhere  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  are  busy  at  this  time  making 
preparations  for  spring  work  and 
the  planting  of  early  spring  crops, 
but  continued  freezing  weather  has 
prevented  any  great  progress.  In 
some  localities  considerable  difficulty 
is  being  experienced  in  getting  re¬ 
pair  parts  for  farm  machinery  of 
various  kinds.  The  farm  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  growing  more  acute,  since 
the  new  draft  regulation  will  include 
farmers’  sons  whose  ages  have 
reached  their  twentieth  year,  but 
local  draft  boards  are  recommending 
that  such  draftees  either  be  given 
deferred  dates  for  reporting  or  else 
that  they  be  given  furloughs  long 
enough  in  the  spring  to  enable  them 
to  assist  in  the  planting  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  early  spring  planted  crops. 

On  many  farms  the  use  of  addi¬ 
tional  tractors  and  power  farming 
machinery  will  be  employed  to  speed 
up-  farm  operations  wherever  there 
is  any  labor  scarcity.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  through  the  use  of  tractors, 
farm  girls  are  planning  to  substitute 
their  services  in  field  work  when 
their  brothers  have  had  to  report  for 
military  service. 

Improved  Hatching  Eggs  Important 

Anything  which  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  can  do  to  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  large  sized  eggs  this 
year  is  in  thorough  keeping  with 
national  defense  aims.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  the  American  poultry 
industry  during  1942  is  to  furnish 
an  increased  quantity  of  eggs  of  im¬ 
proved  quality  for  use  by  the  United 
States  and  its  Allies. 

Poultrymen  are  reminded  that 
most  pullets  tend  to  produce  eggs  of 
the  same  size  and  weight  as  those 
from  which  they  were  hatched. 
Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  eggs 
be  weighed  before  incubation  and 
small  size  eggs  be  discarded  for 
hatching  purposes. 

After  a  fairly  large  number  of 
hatching  eggs  have  been  weighed, 
one  can  judge  egg  size  and  weight 
with  sufficient  accuracy  without 
having  to  weigh  all  eggs  placed  in 
the  incubators.  No  eggs  weighing 
less  than  23  ounces  to  the  dozen 
should  be  placed  in  incubators  this 
Spring.  It  would  be  considerably 
better  for  next  year’s  layer  crop  if 
this  minimum  could  be  raised  to  24 
ounces  to  the  dozen. 

Market  for  Canned  Tomatoes 

Hunterdon  County  tomato  growers 
are  being  advised  by  the  local  U.  S. 
D.  A.  War  Board  of  which  Harold 
B.  Everitt  of  Flemington  is  chair¬ 
man  that  the  Government  plans  to 
buy  all  canned  whole  tomatoes  off¬ 
ered  by  canners  up  to  December  31, 
1942  at  a  guaranteed  price  provid¬ 
ing  said  canners  are  certified.  In 
order  to  be  certified  these  canners 
must  agree  to  pay  at  least  the 
minimum  prices  of  $22  a  ton  flat 
rate,  or  $26  a  ton  for  No.  1  grade 
and  $17  a  ton  for  No.  2  grade  for 
tomatoes  purchased  of  New  Jersey 
growers  for  canning  whole.  These 
prices  do  not  affect  tomatoes  pur¬ 
chased  by  concerns  which  process 
the  crop  for  soup,  juice  or  other 
purposes.  John  W.  Wilkinson 


Defense  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices, 
and  stamps  can  also  be  purchased 
at  retail  stores  and  from  your  news¬ 
paper  boy. 


“1  have  seen  the  many  interesting  pictures  of  large  elms  which  you  have 
published  recently  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Here  is  a  picture  of  our 
famous  Wethersfield  Elm  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.  This  elm  tree  is  over  250 
years  old,  with  a  height  of  97  feet,  a  diameter  spread  of  147  feet,  and  a 
circumference  of  28  feet.”  Arthur  E.  Officer ,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


•  Every  lerr  Chick  is  a  lively  chick.  They 
get  their  pep  and  vigor  from  careful,  selec¬ 
tive  breeding  ...  a  34-year-old  program 
that  has  brought  out  the  finest  egg-laying 
traits.  Their  “egg-ability"  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  high  productivity,  greater  profits. 
120.000  breeders  are  culled, 
banded,  blood-tested  each 
year.  240-acre  breeding  farm. 

All  popular  breeds,  crosses 
and  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

•  Write  for  Free  Literature, 

Advance  Order  Discount  Offer 


19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 

Therms  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 
NEW  JERSEY:  Jamcsburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
»  MASS.:  West  Springfield:  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19). 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 


State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  L  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95%  livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR.  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


CIVE  YOUR  CHICKS 

/Sum 9ZOMF 
feSWssW 


1ST,  ACTS  IN  DRINK  against  gerr 
and  bacteria  with  which  it  com 
in  contact  there.  2ND,  ACTS  I 
CROP!  Ordinary  disinfectants  mi 
purify  drink,  but  germs  are  al 
picked  up  from  litter-dropping 
Germozone  ACTS  in  crop,  to 
3RD,  ACTS  IN  INTESTINES.  Germ 
zone  is  not  only  an  astringent 
intestines,  it  also  acts  again 
harmful  bacteria  there. 

Valuable  for  many  simple 
crop,  digestive,  bowel  dis¬ 
orders.  4  oz.  40c;  12  oz. 
75c;economy  32  oz..  $1.50. 

At  your  Lee  Dealer  or 
postpaid  from 
GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

BRED  AND  MAINTAINED  ON  OUR  OWN  300  ACRE  FARM 


depend 

Chicks 


Now,  when  you  are  striving  to  meet  war-time  production  goals,  you  must  have  stock  that  you  can 
on  to  live,  to  grow,  to  mature  early  and  to  lay  lots  ot  large  eggs.  Redbird  Farm  Specialty-area 
have  the  kind  of  breeding  you  need. 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS-Production  Bred  over  30  Years 

Blood  from  our  Champion  Mating  280  to  310  egg  records,  is  distributed  through  all  our  Rhode  island 
Red  Matings.  Customers  are  continually  reporting — 

3-LB.  BROILERS  AT  10  WEEKS  WITH  COMPLETE  FEATHERING 
PULLETS  IN  50%  PRODUCTION  OF  24-OZ.  EGGS  AT  6  MONTHS 

Other  Redbird  Farm  Breeds  and  Crosses  '  r  98%  LIVABILITY  i 

NEW  H AMPSH IRES — A  blend  of  New  England’s  foremost  strains.  ]  GUARANTEED  l 
BARRED  ROCKS— 220  to  260-egg  record  foundation  flock.  )  „„  Tha^nion  I 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Large  body,  large  egg  strain.  I  R  "STtinM  J 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters.  Grade-A  and  brade-u  Maungt 

RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  Cross — Dark  plumage  pullets,  layers  of  rich  SEXING  SERVICE 
brown  eggs.  Barred  cockerels  for  Broilers  and  Boaster*. 

Catalog  and  Price  List  on  Request 


95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


FAIRPORT  U CHICKS ° 


TRIPLE  ASSURANCE  of  BROILER  and  EGG  Profits  1 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY 

Right  now  is  the  ideal  time  to  buy  chicks  for  broilers  or  layers.  Broiler  prices  are 
now  up  and  going  up  farther  because  of  the  demand  for  great  extra  quantities  of 
poultry  meat  for  our  food-for-defense  program.  The  call  for  egg  production  has  hit 
a  new  record — 4,200,000,000  dozen — 13%  above  1941  production.  And  the  government 
price  supporting  program  is  extended  to  June  30,  1943. 


EACH  BREED 
from  a  GREAT  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,  Rock- 
Hampshires  (barred 
cross)  Hamp- Rocks 
(sex-linked  cross)  Also 
95% 


2.  OUTSTANDING  CHICK  QUALITY 

Fairport  chicks  are  all  U.  S.  Approved.  Ours  is  the  largest  state  supervised  hatchery 
in  New  York.  The  chicks  we  are  offering  this  year  are  the  result  of  22  years  of  steady, 
intensive  poultry  improvement  work.  The  result  is  chicks  that  have  the  right  breeding 
to  grow  fast,  feather  evenly,  and  develop  Into  profitable  broilers  .  .  .  chicks  from 
the  great  egg-producing  families  of  outstanding  breeders. 

3.  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

Yet,  with  all  this  quality,  you  can  get  these  Fairport  chicks 
at  amazingly  low  prices — provided  you  order  now.  This  is  the 
kind  of  profit  opportunity  you  seldom  see.  Drop  us  a  card 
today  for  our  low  prices  and  our  new  free  catalog  describing 
our  great  egg  and  meat-production  breeding. 


90 


SPECIAL  */»< 

Fine  Cockerelfl  Per 
Chicks  for  Broil-”  100 
ers.  Price  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Leg.  Cockerels  $3.00 


SEXED  CHICKS 

Accuracy  Guaranteed  _ _ _ _ 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


SEND  FOR  PINE  TOP’S  BIG  CHICK  BOOK 


Don’t  plan  for  ’42  without  latest  breeding  Information  and  money  melt¬ 
ing  facta.  Get  camera  atory  of  PINE  TOP’S  great  R.O.P.  trappeat pedigree 
breeding  methods.  See  why  PINE  TOP  New  Hampshlre  Whlts  Leghorn, 
White  and  Barred  Rock  chlcka  have  intensified  livability,  health,  vigor 
and  egg  laying  ability.  This  big  book  is  free  to  every  chick  raiser 
who  wants  a  greater  ahare  In  the  big  poultry  proftta  to  be  made  tola 
season .  No  obligation  —  Just  write.  _ _ 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc.  TaUworm.!*^. 


iisT.mi-lJ"  N  F  W  ENGLAND’S  GREAT  R.O.P  BREEDING  FARM' 


OF  QURUT7-CASH  ORC.O.D. 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  1°0  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $9-00  $  6.00  $2.00 

SPECIAL  LEGHORNS .  10.00  8.00  2.50 

"Rsirrpd  Rocks  . . . .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

R  L  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  [0.00  13.00  9.00 

N  H  Reds .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8  00  10.00  8.00 

4  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  $30.00.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SHfn 

R  O  P.  SIRED .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

S.'  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  White  Bocks .  0.00  4.00  7.00 

N  H  &  R.  I-  Rede .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed. . . . . . 8.00  10.00  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicks  With  Power  Generations  of  NEDLAR 

k  progeny  testing  give  laying  power.  FARM 
I  To  our  customers  that  means  more] 
|income;to  us  it  brings  leadership  in 
Icontests,  R.O.P.,  U.S.  Register  of 
■Merit.  You  can  gain  too;  write. 
iTunrirrli  for  free  catalog  today.  E.  N.f 
Larabee,  Bx  F,  Peterborough,  N-  H.j 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Beds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

BODIHE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeder  Charter  Member  since 
1928.  Please  write  for  our  1942  Price  List 
describing  our  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


H  I  C 


Barred  Rock — White  Rock — New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  State 
culled  and  tube  tested  breeders.  Hatching  weekly. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Maryland 

Get  paying  chicks  from  this  authorized  reproducer  fam¬ 
ed  Parmenter  Reds.  All  R.O.P.  sired.  Also  B.  Rocks, 
sex-linked  cross.  F.  P.  Thomas,  R-D,  Medway,  Mass. 
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Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated - 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 

or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 
Box  R,  KleinfeltersviUe,  Pa. 


FD  PEI  TO  POULTRY 
IV  H.  H.  .  RAISERS  Only! 

FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big.  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  "HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS,  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED, 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality.  Finest  Breeding,  Low  Prices  This  Year. 
Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year.  Easy  Credit 
Plan. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-3A,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckl*. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns .  $9.50  $17.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds -  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Roek  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  SHIRK.  Prop.  R.  2,  Box  RN,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’a  Royal 
Matings.  Leghoms,  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature: 

"How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks".  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write — 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 

do-it-wii 

Royal  squabs  UP,  UP  in  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Supply  low.  Why  breed  for  less  profit  trade 
when  this  LUXURY  poultry  (raised  in  25  days)  is  in 
active  demand?  FREE  BOOK  has  personal,  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  It’s  helpful.  Write  for 
it  today.  RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St..  MELROSE.  MASS. 
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Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


Various  Egg  Auctions 


West  Paterson,  N. 

J. 

White  Eggs — 

-Prices,  Feb 

.  17, 

1942 

Jumbo  . 

.  .  .  .$0.39 

@  $0.36 

Large  . 

. 36  y4 

@ 

.31 

Medium  . 

. 32 

@ 

.29 

Pullets  . 

. 28 

@ 

.26 

Pewee  . 

. 25% 

@ 

.251/4 

Brown  Eggs: 

Jumbo  . 

. 35 

@ 

.33% 

Large  . 

. 331/2 

@ 

.30 

Medium  . 

. 3 IV2 

@ 

.28% 

Pullet  . 

. 261/s 

@ 

.26  y4 

Peewee  . 

. 25% 

@ 

.23  y4 

Total  cases  sold,  512, 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Feb.  20,  1942 
Fancy  Large  . $0.33  @  $0.32 


Fancy  Medium  .... 

.30  @ 

.28 

Extras  Large  . 

.31%  @ 

.31 

Extras  Medium  . '. . 

.29  @ 

.271/2 

Standard  Large  . . . 

.29  y2  @ 

.271/4 

Standard  Medium  . 

.281/4  @ 

.261/2 

Producers  Large  . . 

.301/2  @ 

.28 

Producers  Medium. 

.27 y4  @ 

.251/2 

Pullets  . 

.261/4  @ 

.25 

Peewees  . 

.24%  @ 

.241/4 

Jumbos  . 

.471/2  @ 

.43 

Crax  . 

.26  @ 

.26 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Large . 

.311/4  @ 

.30 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.291/2  @ 

.271/2 

Extras  Large  .... 

.31%  @ 

.30 

Extras  Medium  . . . 

.28  @ 

.27 

Pullets  . 

.25%  @ 

.241/4 

Jumbos  . , . 

.46  @ 

.46 

Total  cases  sold, 

670. 

Vineland, 

N.  J. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  Feb.  19, 

1942 

Fancy  Extra  . 

$0,341/2  @  $0,321/4 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.301/4  @ 

.29% 

Grade  A  Extra  . . . 

.323/4  @ 

.311/2 

Grade  A  Medium . . 

.30  @ 

.29 

Producers  Extra  .  . 

.321/2  @ 

.30 

Producers  Medium 

.29  @ 

.281/4 

Pullets  . 

.271/2  @ 

.261/4 

Peewees  ‘ . 

.251/2  @ 

.241/4 

Ducks  . 

.43  @ 

.43 

Jumbos  . 

.38  @ 

.351/2 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Extra . 

.32  @ 

.31 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.291/2  @ 

.29 

Grade  A  Extra  . . . 

.31  @ 

.301/4 

Grade  A  Medium. . 

.29  @ 

.281/4 

Producers  Extra  . . 

.293/4  @ 

.29  y4 

Producers  Medium 

.273/4  @ 

.27 

Pullets  . 

.27  @ 

.261/4 

Peewees  . 

.221/2  @ 

.20  y2 

Total  cases  sold, 

2,712. 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.  High  pens  to  19th  week. 


White  Leghorns  Eggs 

G.  Milton  Haas  .  1,182 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  .  1,074 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  .  1,055 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  .  1,077 

Martin  Weitzler  .  1,039 

Cook  Park  Poultry  Farm  ....  1 ,026 
Black  Leghorns 

Philip  Maddux  .  412 

....  White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Miami  Chick  Hatchery  .  667 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Missouri  Valley  Py.  Fm.  &  Hy.  910 

Angus  J.  Urquhart  . . . .  890 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace  .  904 

Victor  H.  Kirkup  .  849 

Black  Australorps 

Missouri  Valley  Py.  Fm.  &  Hy.  410 
New  Hampshires 

The  Joachim  Breeding  Farm  1,050 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

G.  B.  Treadwell  .  1,253 

J.  J.  Warren  .  1,109 

Crooks  Farm  .  1,102 

Redbird  Farm  .  1,120 

J.  J.  Warren  .  1,061 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc .  1,141 

J.  J.  Warren  .  1,056 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs.  Five  highest  pens  to 


week  ending  February  17. 

Barred  Rocks  Eggs 

Dry  den  Poultry  Farm  .  1,416 

Dryden  Poultry  Farm  .  1,344 

Harco  Poultry  Farms  .  1,168 

Ox-Pond  Farm  .  1,134 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm  .  1.270 

Imperial  Breeding  Farm  ....  1,133 

Albert  C.  Lawton  .  1,107 

John  Spangenberg .  1,033 

R.  I.  Reds 

Thos.  H.  Mettler  .  1,591 

C.  C.  Hersey  .  1,565 

Ford’s  Riverbank  Farm  .  1,520 

E.  B.  Parmenter  .  1,473 

New  Hampshires 

Geo.  A  Pearce  .  1,485 

Joachim  Bdg.  Farm  .  1,476 

James  H.  Horne  .  1,383 

Hubbard  Farms  .  1,357 

White  Leghorns 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  . 1,564 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm  .  1,511 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns .  1,501 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm  .  1,453 


Coccidiosis  Prevention 

Locke  James,  of  the  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  School  of  Applied  Agri¬ 
culture,  gives  the  following  good 
advice  about  prevention  of  cocci¬ 
diosis,  which  is  far  better  than  at¬ 
tempted  cure: 

It  is  rather  commonly  believed 
that  coccidiosis  is  as  unavoidable  as 
a  bad  dream;  often  the  poultryman 
who  gets  by  the  present  outbreak 
leaves  it  to  luck  whether  the  next 
batch  of  chicks  is  attacked  or  not. 
The  absence  of  a  consistently  satis¬ 
factory  treatment,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  disease  is  spread,  give  it 
first  rank  as  a  problem  in  growing 
chicks.  By  keeping  in  mind  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem,  it  may  be 
possible  to  get  along,  without  too 
great  damage. 

Coccidial  infestation  in  a  new 
brood  of  chicks  is  always  brought 
in  from  the  outside.  The  infective 
forms  of  the  disease  (sporulated 
oocysts)  are  contained  in  the  manure 
of  any  poultry  which  have  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  may  remain  infective  for 
months.  The  new  chicks  are  clean. 
The  first  care  of  the  poultryman  is 
to  see  that  infection  is  not  brought 
within  their  reach,  on  dirty  feet, 
tools  or  equipment,  and  that  they  are 
not  exposed  to  infection  on  the  floor 
of  an  improperly  cleaned  house,  or 
on  land  which  has  been  used  by 
other  poultry.  To  prevent  intro¬ 
ducing  the  disease,  the  following 
devices  are  helpful:  Fresh  gravel  or 
slatted  platforms  at  the  entrance  of 
the  pen,  on  which  to  clean  the  feet; 
rubbers  near  the  door,  to  be  worn 
in  that  pen  only;  pails  and  utensils 
for  each  separate  group  of  chicks. 

If  this  protection  fails,  new 
oocysts  will  be  produced  in  great 
numbers  in  the  droppings  of  the  in¬ 
fected  chicks,  within  a  few  days. 
Through  this  means,  all  the  chicks 
are  likely  to  get  repeated  and  in¬ 
creasing  doses  of  infection,  until  the 


trouble  is  severe.  Fresh  oocysts  must 
develop  under  favorable  conditions 
of  warmth  and  moisture  for  from 
one  to  several  days,  before  they  be¬ 
come  infective. 

To  retard  the  development  of 
oocysts,  keep  the  pen  dry.  Use  wire 
covered  stands  under  the  feeders 
and  waterers;  eliminate  wet  spots  in 
the  litter  which  chicks  can  pick  at. 
Use  plenty  of  good  litter,  and  stir  it 
frequently  to  mix  with  and  dry  out 
the  droppings.  Change  litter  when 
it  becomes  damp  near  the  waterers, 
or  where  the  chicks  bed  down  at 
night.  Avoid  crowding.  Ventilate 
freely,  and  run  stove  hotter  if 
necessary,  to  maintain  dryness.  At 
an  early  age,  install  roosts  on  wire 
frames.  Clean  feed  boxes  and 
waterers  regularly. 

In  many  cases  chicks  which  have 
a  light  attack  recover  if  they  are 
protected  from  repeated  heavy  in¬ 
festation  by  maintaining  deep  dry 
litter,  and  by  cleaning  house.  Learn 
to  recognize  the  disease  at  the  out¬ 
set,  and  look  for  the  weak  spots  in 
your  control  program,  before  trouble 
is  severe.  Suspect  coccidiosis  when¬ 
ever  chicks  are  pale,  thin,  unsteady 
on  their  feet  and  droopy,  with  or 
without  the  evidence  of  bloody  drop¬ 
pings. 

Serious  outbreaks  sometimes  are 
relieved  by  the  use  of  a  flushing 
mash  containing  40  percent  dried 
milk  or  30  percent  dried  whey,  for 
two  to  three  days,  depending  on 
the  age  of  the  chicks.  Litter  should 
be  changed  following  the  flush.  Cop¬ 
per  sulfate,  one  ounce  to  10  gallons 
of  water,  (in  wood,  crockery  or 
enamel)  may  replace  the  drinking 
water  for  a  three-week  period,  with 
helpful  results.  However,  no  such 
treatment  or  medication  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  up  for  harm  the 
chicks  have  suffered  through  the 
lack  of  protective  sanitation  and 
management. 


i 
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All  Breeders  earefully  culled  & 

,  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I  ad.  or  write  tor  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.- Unsexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

WhUeSorP  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $3°5°0 

Black®  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.50 

Bar  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  9-50 

Wh.'  Wyarnl,  K.L  Beds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50 

Bed-Rocks,  Rock-Bed  Cross .  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A,  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  J2.00 

Bar  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. . . .  13.50  . 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


13.00  8.50 
13.00  8.00 
13.00  9.50 

20.00  4.50 
17.00  11.00 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $18.00  $4.00 

Large  English  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  9-00  16.00  3-00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds -  10.00  12.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  Hock-Red  Cross. .  11.00  14.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special  AAA  13.00  17.00  10.00 

Hoary  Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls,  (our  selec¬ 
tion)  $8.-100.  AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  FREE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Reds .  9 

N.  H.  Reds .  10 

Heavy  Mixed .  8 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W. 
Elsasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$9 

$16 

$2.50 

9 

12 

8.00 

10 

13 

9.00 

8 

II 

7.50 

Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  ,,100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9-50  $17.00  $3.00 

B.  &  W.  Rox,  R.I.  Reds,  Box-Red  Cr.  10-00  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  100%  live  del.  P.  Paid.  All  Breeders 
BLOOD  TESTED.  Antigen  method.  Write  for  Free 
Catalog  with  actual  photos  of  our  Poultry  Pl'ant. 

MCALISTERVILLE  HATCHERY 
Edgar  C.  Leister,  Owner,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Five  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Catalog  FREE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurate  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.50  $16.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  9.50  13.00  8.00 

New  namps.  or  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  10.50  15.00  7.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace.  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

—  ~  ■  250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 

Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 

LP***  - — ed  or  Straight  Run. 

Breeders  Bloodtested. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $16.00  $1.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


D. 

Uusexed  Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.50 

Reds. . 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16-00 

12.00 

.  Mix. 

.  8.00 

.... 

.... 

RY,  Box  R, 

McClure, 

,  PA. 

rg 1ERBSTER  Ou^  CHICKS 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday — Postage  Paid 

_  Will  Ship  C.  O.D.  “ 

Sexing  Guar.  95% 

Large  White  Legh 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds.. 

New  Hampshire  Reds. 

White  Giants . 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H. 


mmcmws  mm 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOOD-TESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3-00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  8.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12-50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  8.00  10.00  7.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  B«x  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds. ...  $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9.50;  W.Gianta  $12.;  H.Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


....  _  or  C  O.D. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg . 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds  . . 
II.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R, 


'SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 

RICHFIELD.  PA. 


BOX  34, 


Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
100  100  100 
.$8.00  $16.00  $3.00 
.  7.50  15.00  2.50 

.  9.00  10.00  9.00 

Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 
&.  HATCHERY, 
McAlisterville,  Pa. 


93rd  Boston  Poultry  Show 

An  impressive  exposition  of  an 
important  agricultural  industry  was 
the  93rd  Boston  Poultry  Show  which 
was  held  in  the  Boston  Garden  last 
January. 

The  400,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  in  the  great  exposition  hall 
was  filled  to  capacity  with  exhibits 
covering  every  angle  of  poultry 
interest  and  every  exhibit  in  the 
vast  collection  was  plainly  labelled 
with  name  of  the  exhibit  and  name 
and  address  of  the  exhibitor.  There 
have  been  poultry  shows  galore  in 
this  country  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  and  poultry  industry  expo¬ 
sitions  for  the  past  ten,  but  this 
93rd  Boston  Poultry  Show  was  the 
most  complete  in  depicting  all  the 
various  phases  of  this  great  billion- 
and-a-half  dollar  industry  of  any  I 
have  yet  seen. 

There  were  over  600  exhibitors 
from  40  States  and  three  foreign 
countries  and  the  exhibits  included 
everything  one  interested  in  poul¬ 
try  might  desire  to  see,  from  a  50,000 
egg  mammoth  incubator  to  tiny  Old 
English  Game  Bantams,  one  of 
which,  was  awarded  the  “super 
Grand  Championship”  cup  for  the 
most  perfect  specimen  on  exhibit 
“any  species,  any  age,  breed  or 
sex.” 

The  big  display  of  dressed 
turkeys,  after  the  prizes  were 
awarded,  was  bought  by  the  A.  &  P. 
Food  Stores  at  a  flat  rate  of  50 
cents  a  pound  which  indicates  the 
quality  of  the  carcasses  on  exhibit. 

Ridgehaven  Turkey  Farm,  of 
Chocorua,  N.  H.,  took  the  sweep- 
stakes  cup  for  poults  and  Alger 
Poultry  Farms,  of  Brockton,  Mass., 
won  the  championship  in  the  chick 
classes  with  a  sturdy,  even  lot  of 
Golden  Hamps  scoring  99  2/8.  Maple- 
vale  Turkey  Farm,  of  East  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  took  the  cup  for  champion 
dressed  tom  and  D.  O.  Tuttle, 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  the  sweepstakes 
for  best  hen.  204  live  broilers,  shown 
in  dozen  lots  and  judged  by  market 
standards,  were  a  new  departure  at 
Boston  and  attracted  much  attention. 
Blue  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  of  Durham, 
Conn.,  took  the  sweepstakes  award 
in  this  class. 

The  $200  trophy  cup  was  won 
by  Laurel  Hill  Farm  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons  of  Blandford,  Mass.,  with  one 
of  the  best  of  these  flocks  yet  shown 
at  Boston,  where  this  class  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  a  feature  each 
year.  Harold  Tompkins,  Mass.,  was 
second  with  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
David  T.  Cohen,  of  Conn.,  Louis  E. 
Carbin,  of  N.  J.,  and  Thos.  Mallery, 
of  Mass.,  tied  for  third  place  with 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Jersey  Black 
Giants  respectively. 

Prizes  of  overnight  club  bags 
were  won  as  follows:  Best  turkey,  a 
gigantic  Narragansett,  by  Col.  J. 
Frank  Brown  of  Stonington,  Conn.; 
Best  large  fowl,  a  White  Rock 
Cockerel,  by  Jas.  H.  Woodward, 
Tyngsboro,  Mass.;  Best  waterfowl, 
a  big  Toulouse  Gander,  by  Golden 
Egg  Goose  Farms,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Best  Bantam,  a  Black 
Breasted  Red  Old  English  Game,  by 
Henry  P.  McKean,  Beverly  Farms, 
Mass.;  and  the  Pigeon  trophy  went 
to  James  G.  Anderson  of  West  Med¬ 
way,  Mass.,  on  a  young  Dragoon 
cook. 

There  were  something  over  5,000 
specimens  of  live  poultry  on  exhibit 
in  all  the  various  classes  and  one 
of  the  most  complete  expositions  of 
trade  exhibits  yet  assembled.  Busi¬ 
ness  semed  to  be  at  high  tide.  One 
exhibitor  of  one  of  the  best  egg 
grading  machines,  selling  at  from 
$175  to  $350  each  reported  sales  of 
32  outright  during  the  show. 

Connecticut  r.  s.  S. 


W II nr  fUirifC  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 

YT  HLIA  vuILIVJ  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 


Rakv  Bl,y  front  a  Breeder  Farm  &  Hatchery 

UaUJ  LllICKS  at  regular  chick  price.  Barred  Rook, 
New  Hampshire  and  Bed-Rock  Cross.  Quality  guaranteed. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delawaro 


WOTE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  IS 

'LAFivETT^FARM:™-  KO  USk.”  NEW  MrS 


H  A  IS]  ^  ft M  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Fedi- 

Htirir  uii i  5  year  old  hen  matings. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  Hackettstown.  N.  J. 


Teaching  Pullets  to  Roost 

I  suffered  from  bringing  pullets 
in  'from  range  to  laying  houses, 
dropping  them  on  the  floor,  and, 
coming  out  after  supper  in  the  dark, 
found  them  crawling  under  roosts 
to  rear  wall  where  they  crowd  and 
try  to  smother  themselves.  My 
remedy  is  this,  before  putting  them 
in  the  houses  place  in  front  of  drop¬ 
pings  board  or  front  roost  frames  of 
chicks  wire  so  they  cannot  go  under. 
Every  one  as  soon  as  she  reaches 
the  wire  wall  will  jump  up  on  roost 
the  first  day.  There  will  be  no  need 
to  touch  any  of  them  or  place  them 
on  the  roosts.  You  will  find  this  so 
simple  and  valuable  that  you  will 
print  it  every  year.  A  year  from 
today  I  will  expect  a  leather  medal. 

F.  W.  Murphy 


SAVE  MONEY  AND  LABOR 


With  This  New  Balanced  Supplement 

ALL-IN-ONE  Fill  your  birds’  SAVE  LABOR  Only  one  grit 


m 


grinding  and  shell-making 
needs  completely  with 
LIMEROLL.  Limestone 
particles,  Roll-Crush  In¬ 
soluble  Granite  Grit,  and 
calcium  flour,  are  blended 
into  one  balanced  supple* 
ment. 

BALANCED  LIMEROLL  Das 

correct  balance  between  an 
insoluble  grinding  agent  and 
calcium  to  make  shells,  build 
bone.  Controlled  calcium  in¬ 
take,  which  is  only  available  in 
LIMEROLL,  prevents  over-con- 
sumption  of  calcium,  and  gives 
seasonal  control  of  calcium  in¬ 
take,  important  for  uniform  egg 
quality. 


or  shell  supplement  to  buy, 
store,  and  feed.  Count  the 
steps  you  save. 

SAVE  DOLLARS  Notice  the 
dust  in  your  shell  hoppers. 
About  15%  dust  and  off- 
,  sized  particles  in  every  bag 
of  better  grade  oyster 
shells;  dust  increases  as 
birds  eat  the  shell.  No 
waste  with  LIMEROLL. 

A  COMPLETE  Birds  like  its 
REPLACEMENT  S/wmti 

eat  too  much.  For  growing  birds, 
I  layers,  breeders,  turkeys.  Feed 
Roll-Crush  Insoluble  Granite  Grit 
to  your  chicks.  Start  now  to  save 
money  and  labor. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  LIMEROLL 
LIMEROLL  is  made  by  the  men  who  have  manufactured  Roll-Crush 
Insoluble  Granite  Grit  lor  a  number  oi  years.  - 

fa 


ALLIED  MINERALS,  INC 

WEST  CHELMSFORD.  MASSACHUSETTS 


This  Year...  BREEDING  / 
MEANS  EVERYTHING/ 

★  Select  ★ 

HUBBARDS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


MORE  EGGS  y 
MORE  MEAT# 


L/  U  11  k 


j  U  J  k  u  Li  J 

chicks.  Buy  breeding — 
Balanced  Breeding.  Buy  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Every  chick  our 
own  strain — bred  scientifically 
through  an  8-point  Balanced  Breed* 
ing  Program.  All  breeders  U.  S. 
Approved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Get 
strong,  big-bodied  chicks.  They  live, 
grow  fast,  mature  early,  become  ex* 
cellent  producers.  Try  a  flock.  30-day 
Full  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  Sexed 
day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock 
Cross  for  broilers.  Write 
for  catalog. 

Hubbard  Farms 


Box  12 


WALPOLE,  N.  H. 


TO  GET  MORE  EGGS 
BUY  J.  J.  WARREN  CHICKS 
BACKED  BY  PRODUCTION  RECORDS 

You  can  easily  increase  next  season's  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  10%  to  25%  with  the  facilities  you 
now  have,  and  without  increasing  your  baby  chick 
order  over  last  year.  Buy  J.  J.  Warren  Chicks. 
They  are  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean  and  carry 
the  blood  of  one  of  America’s  foremost  laying 
strains  .  .  .the  strain  that  won  two  Gold  Cham¬ 
pionship  Trophies  in  last  year's  Laying  Tests. 

231  Eggs,  Official  Flock  Average 
An  average  annual  production  of  231  eggs  per 
bird  for  the  past  two  years  at  eight  Massachusetts 
State  Institutions  where  Warren  stock  has  been 
used  exclusively  proves  the  productivity  of  the 
strain.  For  the  11th  year,  in  open  competition  with 
every  R.O.P.  breeder  in  Massachusetts.  J.  J. 
Warren  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  25,000 
chicks  for  spring  delivery. 

Mr.  Warren  guarantees  that  the  Chicks  shipped  to 
you  will  be  of  the  same  grade  as  those  delivered  to 
the  Massachusetts  Institutions. 

R.  I.  REDS— ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  Massachusetts—  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
State  Tested  yearly  since  1929,  without  a  reactor. 
SEXING  SERVICE— How  about  an  all-pullet 
brood?  Chick  supply  limited  to  the  capacity  of  our 
own  breeders.  We  buy  NO  Hatching  Eggs.  Make  im¬ 
mediate  reservations  for  all  Spring  delivery  dates. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

J.  i.  WARREN 


R.O.P. 

“ - 1  4IIKMKM 


Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


LEGHORNS 

PAR  MB  NT  E  ft 

REDS 


Box  401, 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
Hist  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks,  bred  for  Production 
Profits.  Pedigreed  ancesty.  30  day 
livability  guarantee. 

NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM. 
Cuddtbaekvllls,  Ntw  York 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

bfull°of  spizzerinktum 


Bred  To  Give  You— 

As  Broilers,  Friers 
and  Roasters— 

More  high  quality  Meat  from  every 
pound  of  feed. 

As  Layers— 

Large  rich  brown  Eggs  of  high  interior  quality. 
Noted  for  High  Livability  as  Chicks;  Low  Mortality 
as  layers.  Boost  Defense  Production  with  SPIZZER¬ 
INKTUM  blood. 

N.  H.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

CHRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS —  Both  Sexes  Barred 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
Order  early  to  assure  delivery  when  desired. 

Andrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


“Score  Again” 

Top  all  Entries  in 
BOSTON  CHICK  SHOW 
To  Win  Grand  Championship 

If  you  want  Genuine  New  Hampshires  bred  for  both 
meat  and  eggs  you  will  want  to  read  our  new  Catalog. 

IT’S  FREE 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


"  j'M  CERTAINLY  PROUD 

Z!lr  MOUL'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES" 


Moul’s  Chicks  are  better-bred  for  low 
mortality,  quick  growth,  rapid  feather¬ 
ing,  heavy  egg  production  and  top 
’quality  broilers.  15,000  New  Hampshire 
Breeders  100%  Pullorum  Clean.  No  Reactors.  Moul’s 
New  Hampshires  and  Cross-Breds.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Write  for  New  Free  Gatalog.  Tells  All. 

Mool’s  Brentwood  Ponltry  Farms 

BOX  R,  .  EXETER.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


ILEMENTSS 

.HICKS 


kfl||^H«i  Clem-Cross  I 
■  ■  1 1#  Vm mm  sex  -  linked  [ 
baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities.  I 
So  are  '  CLEMENTS’  Reds,1 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

LEADING  AGAIN 

All  Red  Pens  at  Three  Contests 

FLORIDA — PASSAIC — N.  Y.  WESTERN 

In  the  face  of  rising  feed  costs,  keep  your  egg 
production  profitable  with 

Parmenter’s  Proven  Egg  Producers 
PEDIGREE  RED  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 
Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog. 

Day  Old  Chicks  Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  476  King  St..  Franklin.  Mast. 


M£TO’S 


'Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
that  our  stock  Is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

JAMES  MAY0t  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
...  eggs.  2000  Pultorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  H.  REDS  • 

Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  *?ery  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 
V.  3.  KENYON,  (R)  MARCELLU8.  NEW  YORK 

New  Hampshire  Reds  or  Rock  Red  Cross 

Chicks  from  northern  grown  hardy  stock.  Tested  100% 
r*rTrB’  $l2  per  l0»-  Free  circular. 

RED  GATE  FARM,  Newport,  New  Hampshint 
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FREE! 

This  book¬ 
let  ihowi 
how  to  build 
mo  dern,  i  in- 
proved  -I  ype 
poultry  houses 
tor  all  climates. 
Shows  structural 
details. 


Housing  your  hens  in  a  comfortable,  sani¬ 
tary,  rat-proof  concrete  poultry  house  is  a 
good  way  to  insure  bigger  egg  productiM. 
When  built  of  concrete  a  poultry  house  will 
last  alifetime  and  its  modest  first  cost  will 
be  practically  the  last. 

Long-lasting  concrete  is  the  thrifty  ma¬ 
terial  for  feeding  floors,  dairy  barn  floors, 
milk  houses,  foundations,  grain  storages, 
manure  pits,  water  tanks — improvements 
that  help  you  farm  more  efficiently  and  raise 
more  eggs  and  other  essential  foodstuffs. 

Send  today  for  “how  to  build”  booklets. 
You  can  build  with  concrete,  or  ask  your 
cement  dealer  to  name  a  concrete  contractor. 


SufupxvU  ike  Red.  CteM 

Pads  on  penny  postal  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.K3a-16,347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

□  Please  send  me  free  booklet,  “Improved 
Poultry  Housing  with  Concrete .” 

□  Also  booklet  nn 

(name  other  improvements  auch  a>  feeding  . 
floors,  milk  house,  dairy  barn  floors,  eto.) 

Name _ _ 

P.  O - R.R.  No _ _ 

State _ 


T 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


limeOest 

C  A  LC  I T  E?C  R  Y STA 1$  £] 

^  take  the  place  of  lj 

SHELL  and  GRlTj 

Write  Today 

Limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Box  126, 

Newton,  N.  J. 


BROODER  $180 

For  $4.80,  including  heater,  you  **** 

can  make  the  simplest,  most  sat> 

isfaotory,  and  best  brooder  ever 

made.  No  tools  needed  but  knife 

and  shears.  Wind-proof,  fire-proof,  fool-proof. 

Thousands  in  use.  Directions  for  making  easy 

to  follow,  Send  10c  for  plans. 

I.  PUTNAM  Route  364-B  ELMIRA,  N.  Yd 


ALL-STEEL  BATTERIES  AT 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


Starter,  Broiler  and  Laying 
Batteries.  Wire  Fabrics  and 
other  poultry  equipment. 

Everything  for  the  poultry-*  JkTjT&S? lsfl.W 
man  at  money  saving  prices.  £|)50  & 

A  forBROILER  BATTERY 


BUSSEY  PEN  PRODUCTS  CO..  5177  W.  65  ST..  CHICAGO 


Protect  CHICKS  for  LIFE 

with  WENE  LICENSED  VACCINES 


AGAINST  POX  ...3/4<:  PER  BIRD 
TRACHEITIS. ..2.<  PER  BIRD 

INSURE  YOUR  FLOCK  at  a  cost 
Less  Than  a  Single  Egg  Per  Bird.  VAC¬ 
CINATE  at  proper  age  with  Wena 
Chick  Embryo  Origin  Vaccines  (U.  S.® 
Veterinary  License  No.  209).  Fowl 
Tracheitis  Vaccine:  100  doses  $2.50 


St 


.50: 

500  doses,  $10.  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine:  100  doses,  75c;  500  dose*. 
$3.  FREE  BOOK  on  poultry  diseases  —  send  postcard. 
Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Wane  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept,  V-C3,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


□  PP Q  —Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
"w  » ■■  w  for  book  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeep¬ 
ing"  (new  edition)  and  one  year  subsciption.  Catalpg 
free.  American  Bee  Journal,  Box  R,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS^^ 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS 

expeii 

catalog  with  4000  words  of  information. 
Growing  demand  for  honey  makes  keeping 
bees  profitable.  Easy  to  get  started  with  in¬ 
expensive  Beginner's  Outfit,  suitable  for 
city  or  country.  Start  during  fruit  bloom. 
Write  at  once.  Send  25c  for  6  mos.  subscription  “Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture"  (new  readers  only).  64  Page  Monthly  Magazine 

Mail  today  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Dept.  14,  Medina,  Ohio  | 

„(  )Free  Booklet  I 


Nai 

Address. 


tuuiw. - — (  ) Magazine  (6  mos.)  25c  | 


“A  Good  Neighbor”  Policy  for  the  Rural 

Community 


/Practical  application  of  the  “good 
neighbor  policy”  pays  dividends 
right  at  home,  in  farm  sections  and 
in  the  hamlets  and  villages  which 
make  up  the  pattern  of  rural  life. 

In  cultural,  social  and  some  other 
ways,  separation  between  rural  and 
urban  folks  is  largely  imaginary. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  “home 
town”  propaganda  the  urban  people 
in  general  are  way  out  in  front. 
Most  cities  have  capably  managed 
and  well  financed  chambers  of 
commerce  “selling”  their  own  citi¬ 
zens  and  outsiders  365  days  in  the 
year,  year  after  year,  on  their  city 
as  a  desirable  place  to  live  and  an 
advantageous  place  in  which  to  d6 
business.  As  a  general  thing,  rural 
communities  are  relatively  deficient 
in  this  job  of  tooting  their  own  horn 
and  boosting  their  own  interests. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  of  us  are 
past  40  and  have  seen  the  rural 
economic  structure  change  greatly 
in  our  time.  The  tanneries,  woolen 
mills,  flour  mills,  carriage  and 
wagon  shops,  cooper  shops  and  most 
of  the  other  small  village  industries 
disappeared  long  ago.  Blacksmith 
shops  are  now  few  and  far  between. 
Sections  where  there  were  a  dozen 
milk  stations,  cheese  factories  and 
butter  factories  may  now  have  one 
milk  receiving  station  or,  perhaps, 
the  milk  is  all  trucked  over  into  the 
next  county.  The  world’s  greatest 
industrialist,  Henry  Ford,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  country 
will  eventually  solve  its  most  seri¬ 
ous  economic  and  social  problems  by 
splitting  up  part  of  its  industries  in 
small  plants  in  the  rural  villages 
where  they  can  give  employment  at 
home  to  part  of  the  farm  population 
and  the  villagers.  This  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  return  to  the  old 
days  when  there  was  more  employ¬ 
ment  and  more  trade  in  the  farm- 
village  community  than  there  is  now. 
However,  at  this  time,  the  war  in¬ 
dustries  are  making  for  greater  con¬ 
centration  of  industries  and  popu¬ 
lation.  What  the  future  will 
eventually  bring  in  the  line  of  re¬ 
distribution  of  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness  back  to  the  rural  areas,  none 
of  us  can  foretell.  But,  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  best  of  the  situations 
we  have  and  spend  more  time  boost¬ 
ing  the  neighborhood. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  great  many 
good  rural  communities  have  far 
less  unity  and  active  co-operation 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Developing  a  broader  outlook  has 
been  advantageous  in  some  ways,  of 
course,  but  has  lessened  concentra¬ 


tion  of  energy  and  income  at  home. 
Might  it  not  help  a  lot  to  “stop, 
look  and  listen?”  In  so  doing,  many 
may  discover  that  to  “keep  the  home 
fires  burning”  is  still  mighty  im¬ 
portant. 

Unquestionably,  high  -  pressure 
professional  farm  leadership  tactics 
have  fostered  more  animosity  and 
conflict  in  rural  areas  than  all  other 
disrupting  influences  put  together. 
Those  who  take  exception  to  the 
term  “professional”  may  well  read 
an  article  in  the  1940  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Yearbook 
written  by  Department  Historian 
Johnstone.  He  writes  of  this  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership,  calls  particular 
attention  to  its  marked  tendency  to 
urban  (city)  rather  than  rural  out¬ 
look  and  its  tendency  to,  quoting, 
“see  agriculture  principally  in  terms 
of  the  most  prosperous  group  of 
farmers.” 

In  New  York  State  the  rural 
communities  run  about  one-third 
farming  population  and  two-thirds 
in  villages,  hamlets  and  the  suburban 
settlements.  A  great  diversity  of 
business  and  occupations  is  repre¬ 
sented.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
typical  mixed  rural  section  should 
permit  itself  to  be  dominated  by  any 
special  group,  whether  a  merchants’ 
association,  a  farm  organization  or 
a  labor  union.  It  is  never  done 
successfully.  But  there  are  common 
interests  in  which  all  can  co-operate. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  way  back 
to  1860  when  New  York’s  urban  and 
rural  populations  were  in  balance. 
Then,  for  60  years,  rural  population 
dropped.  It  fell  of  400,000  while  the 
cities  grew  to  6,400,000.  In  1920  to 
1940,  rural  population  picked  up 
500,000.  The  fact  that  the  cities 
gained  2,500,000  in  the  same  20  years 
doesn’t  detract  from  the  encouraging 
fact  that  we  again  have  rural 
growth.  This  can  be  further  en¬ 
couraged  if  rural  sections  make  a 
tenth  the  effort  that  cities  do  in 
promoting  their  own  interests. 

More  prosperous  and  better  kept- 
up  farms,  improved  and  new  subur¬ 
ban  homes  and  more  prosperous 
villages  in  the  town  all  help  to  make 
it  a  better  place  to  live  and  all  tend 
to  increase  the  value  of  your  prop¬ 
er!  tyand  mine.  An  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  that  can'  do 
much  toward  developing  an  attitude 
of  mind  and  a  reasonable  measure 
of  practical  co-operation  that  will 
help  build  up  a  run-down  community 
and  make  a  good  community  better. 

New  York  W.  Franklin  Moore 


4-H  in  Orange  County 

The  goal  of  the  Orange  County 
4-H  Club  is  1,000  members  by 
June,  1942.  The  Club  now  has  962 
members.  Recent  clubs  added  to  the 
4-H  rQlls  are:  Durlandville  Boys, 
Edward  and  Daniel  Clesinski,  lead¬ 
ers;  Goshen  Hills,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Petzen  and  Robert  Milburn,  leaders,, 
assisted  by  Lewis  White;  Mount  Joy 
Boys,  Robert  Clauson,  leader;  Pellets 
Island  Boys,  leader,  Richard  Brisky; 
Ridgebury  Boys,  leader  Wesley 
Sarine;  Westtown  Sharp  Shooters, 
William  Cooper,  leader;  Walden  Pro¬ 
ject  Rotators,  William  Benedict,  Sr., 
Washington  Heights,  leader,  John 
Rodel;  New  Milford  Sunshiners  and 
Jocky  Hollow  are  both  led  by  Miss 
Mildred  Carson;  Pilgrim  Junior 
Girls,  Mrs.  Francis  Egner,  leader;  and 
the  Pine  Bush  Girls  with  Mrs. 
Edward  Russell  as  leader. 

Alan  G.  Stage  of  Crystal  Run, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  president  of 
Orange  County  4-H  Club  Leaders 
Association  at  a  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently  in  Central  School,  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
Mrs.  Jane  Allen,  Coldenham,  N.  Y., 
vice-president;  Mi’s.  Ruth  Lattimer, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  secretary;  John  Roe¬ 
buck,  Walden,  N.  Y.,  treasurer.  The 
leader  announced  they  would  carry 
on  4-H  programs  in  spite  of  war 
conditions. 

Plans  for  a  Red  Cross  sewing  pro¬ 
ject  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Happy  Leptondalers  4-H  Club  last 
week,  in  the  home  of  Miss  Jeanette 
Mackey,  with  Miss  Elsie  Zeth,  presi¬ 
dent,  in  charge. 

The  Clover  4-H  Club  of  Salisbury 
Mills,  N.  Y.,  elected  Mary  Jane 
Corkdale,  president,  at  a  recent 


meeting  in  the  home  of  their  leader 
Mrs.  T.  Petersohn.  Sewing  and  cook¬ 
ing  projects  will  be  developed. 

Orange  County’s  4-H  fruit  judg¬ 
ing  team  sent  to  the  Eastern  meeting 
of  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  won  both  team  and 
individual  places  in  a  competition. 
The  team  comprised  Miss  Lois  Soons, 
only  girl  apple- judger  from  this 
County,  New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Elliott  Andrews,  Montgomery,  N.  Y., 
and  Howard  Mills,  Scotchtown,  N.  Y. 

S.  L.  B. 


News  From  the  Old 
Dominion 

Order  garden  seeds  now,  so  as  to 
have  them  ready  when  the  time 
comes  for  planting.  Hay  is  going  to 
be  scarce  and  high-priced,  too,  this 
Spring  and  Summer  due  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  dry  weather  the  past  year. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  a  wise  plan  to 
sow  a  good  many  Spring  oats  through 
March,  in  the  East  and  upper  South 
and  in  the  North  and  West  when  the 
proper  season  arrives.  Seed  from 
2V2  to  3  bushels  per  acre  in  good 
soil,  with  400  or  450  pounds  of  4-12-4 
fertilizer  per  acre.  Such  land  can 
also  be  seeded  to  some  other  crop 
after  the  oats  are  harvested;  there¬ 
fore,  we  get  two  crops  from  the  same 
land  and  double  action  for  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used.  Spring  oats  make  an 
excellent  hay — a  quick  hay — but 
must  be  forced  a  little  to  secure  best 
results.  It  will  also  be  a  good  idea 
to  seed  from  April  up  to  mid-Sum- 
mer  other  quick-maturing  crops  for 
hay,  such  as  millet,  cowpeas,  soy¬ 
beans,  etc.  w.  H.  H. 

Prince  George  County,  Va. 


GRAYBILL’S 


HI-OKADE 

CHICKS 


Electric  Hatched  from  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED _ $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg....  10.00  18.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand. . .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA.  Direct . 12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) . . .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
We  do  our  own  sexing,  guar.  95%  ace.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guar,  with  all  postage  paid.  Order  direct  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  or  write  for  free  photo  cir.  &  Prices. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  (Juniata  Co.)  Pa. 


LEADING  THE  COUNTRT 

1383  Eggs— 1450.95  Points 

Holser’s  White  Leghorns  at  Storrs  led  all 
pens,  all  breeds,  all  tests  on  Feb.  1.  They’re 
leaders  on  the  farm  as  well.  A  truly  out¬ 
standing  strain.  Baby  chicks  and  day  old 
pedigreed  cockerels.  Write  today. 

HOLSER’S  VALLEY  FARM 

|Box  X,  R.  D.  4.  TROY,  N.  Y.l 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PFDIfjRFFD  COCKERELS 

SlWUlUMlUi  from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Prloe  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

|  E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Serpeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


%  mm  0 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B,  .  Clyde,  New  Yerk 


Stack's  Quality  Chicks 


,  100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  109  Pits.  loo  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St  Run.... $9. 00  $16.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special . 11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery.  Box  R,  MoAlisterville.  Pa. 


I  BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock’s  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  breeds  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

431  Trumansburg  Road.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


CONTENT  FARMC 

|jS.  c.  white  leghorns* 

For  past  8  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combine! 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1943 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog.  .  ~ 

CONTENT  FARMS.  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain,  males 
with  records  from  250  to  300. 

Higher  flock  averages  assured. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds. 

Just  the  right  cross  for  egg 
farmers.  Wing  feather  sexed, 

«8%  sex  guarantee.  Postcard 
brings  ,32nd  Annual  Catalog.  HEMMH 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

^  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

iM/o  live  deL  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $18.00  ... 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2.00 
N.H.Reds,  Rd-Rock  Cr.  10.50  13.00  9-00 
R.  &  W.Rks.,  R.L  Reds  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Tan.  Heavy  iVlixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv- 

JigriUT  d,etiULl„of  P,ur  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blwd- 

tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeiler,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds 

Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  o 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
„  HATCHERY, 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  Yorl 


QUALITY  CHICKS  „„ 

White  Leghorns .  S7  00 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS . .  eioo 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . . .  8  00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Beds . 800 

Heavy  Mixed .  j  nn 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS . 1300 

Leghorn  Cockerels., .  *  a’™. 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 

—— -LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS - 

World  Record  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
inn®’  Eamcsway  Certified,  98%  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 
100/6  Bloodtested,  14  day  Replacement  guarantee. 
Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Bocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now. 
Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mich. 

Free  Poultry  Equipment 

describing,  illustrating  and  prlc- 
8  largest  ^Ine  of  Poultry  Supplies— 
over  425  Items  —  Low  Prices  —  Easy  Payments. 
RRnu/tro  f°j[  Your  free  copy  today. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X-57,  QUINCY.  ILL. 

C  H  I  X  ?J,rrrf  c?0*’  Hampshire*.  White  Leghorns. 

BRAMBLF  pni i'i  tov  Pr r*°oeu  Ea.r!y  discount.  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Maryland 
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Turkeys  the  Year  Around 

Year  around  consumption  of  tur¬ 
key  meat  is  certainly  much  nearer 
than  ever  before.  At  the  present 
time  we  need  to  use  our  most  effi¬ 
cient  meat-producing  birds  as  the 
basis  of  poultry  meat  production. 
According  to  feed  efficiency  records 
of  many  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  the  turkey  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  type  of  domestic  poultry  for 
turning  feed  into  finished  meat  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Since  1935  there  has  been  a  general 
increase  in  total  number  of  turkeys 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
year  1941  was,  on  the  whole,  favor¬ 
able  for  turkey  growers,  even  though 
production  was  somewhat  larger  than 
in  1940.  There  are  reported  to  be 
more  breeders  on  hand  for  1942  and, 
with  the  national  demand  for  more 
agricultural  production,  turkey 
growers  will,  no  doubt,  respond  with 
the  greatest  turkey  crop  on  record. 

Sound  Economics 

Meat  production  from  air  types  of 
poultry  must  be  considered  as  a 
whole.  There  is,  of  course,  a  demand 
for  just  about  so  many  pounds  of 
food  for  each  person.  Increasing  the 
use  of  one  type  of  jneat  means  less 
of  another  will  be  used.  More  tur¬ 
keys  will  be  used  than  ever  before 
because;  (1)  more  are  being  served  to 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  will  be 
continued  on  their  menus,  (2)  When 
these  men  return  to  civilian  life  they 
will  have  become  accustomed  to  eat¬ 
ing  turkey  regularly  as  part  of  their 
diet  throughout  the  year,  (3)  Tur¬ 
keys,  and  especially  the  larger  type, 
are  more  economical  for  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants  and  similar  eating  places, 
(4)  Economy  of  production  will  edge 
out  less  efficient  poultry  meat,  be¬ 
cause  of  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
edible  meat. 

Meat  Type  Turkeys 

Current  advertising  in  turkey 
journals  indicates  that  the  turkey 
industry  is  making  rapid  strides  to¬ 
wards  revolutionizing  turkey  types. 
Broadbreasted  and  Baby  Beef  are 
terms  used  to  designate  body  types 
and  may  apply  to  large  or  small  type 
turkeys.  If  you  desire  to  secure  birds 
of  this  type  it  is  well  to  carefully 
choose  your  source  of  stock.  It  will 
take  some  years  for  the  turkey  breed¬ 
ers  to  change  body  type  on  their 
birds,  but  birds  with  broad  breasts 
are  here,  and  here  to  stay.  After  the 
consumer  sees  one  of  the  birds  on 
his  dinner  table  he  will  be  reluctant 
to  go  back  to  the  poorer  types. 

Selection  of  this  newer  type  of 
turkey  requires  a  different  idea  of 
selection  of  breeders  based  on  the 
standards  for  beef  cattle.  Selection 
depends  on  many  things,  but  we  need 
a  well-balanced  bird.  The  bird  should 
be  compact,  with  sturdy  legs.  Rangy 


The  Farm  Wife  Can  Earn 
With  Poultry 

During  the  hard  times  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  many  sug¬ 
gestions  made  for  farm  wives  to  earn 
money.  Some  of  them  were  good 
and  some  just  plain  silly.  A  busy 
farm  wife  can’t  spend  hours  at  a 
stretch  doing  certain  otherwise  in¬ 
teresting  things,  because  she  has 
too  much  to  do. 

But  an  increasing  number  of  farm 
women  are  handling  a  hundred  hens, 
more  or  less,  to  earn  their  own 
spending  money.  Poultry  offers  one 
of  the  most  practical  ways  for  a 
farm  wife  to  earn.  Most  women  like 
to  have  some  money  they  can  call 
their  own;  even  though  most  of  us 
turn  around  and  spend  it  on  the 
family!  The  point  is,  it  is  nice  to 
have  some  personal  money. 

There  are  a  few  points  that  may 
help  in  setting  up  a  good  schedule 
and  making  the  most  profit.  First, 
buy  your  baby  chicks  from  a  reliable 
hatchery  or  breeder.  It  costs  a 
little  more  per  chick  to  start  with, 
but  it  is  far  better  business  in  the 
end.  I  have  seen  this  work  out. 
One  farm  wife  who  has  always 
bought  good  chicks  thought  she 
would  try  to  save  money  last  Spring. 
She  sent  a  good  distance  away  for 
the  chicks.  She  had  the  highest 
mortality  she  ever  had;  the  pullets 
don’t  look  big  and  husky.  Quite  a 
number  have  died  during  the 
Winter,  and  worst  of  all  she  isn’t 
getting  anywhere  near  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  she  used  to.  This  year  she 
is  going  back  to  a  breeder  here  in 


birds  are  too  slow  to  mature  and  do 
not  usually  show  the  broad  breasted 
type.  These  birds  should  have  broad 
backs  and  shoulders  to  provide  body 
type  to  produce  a  broad  breast.  The 
breast  should  be  wide  and  practically 
flat  and  parallel  to  the  back.  The 
front  of  the  breast  should  be  well 
fleshed  and  the  keel  bone  carry  well 
back  between  the  thighs.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  selection  of  broad  breasts, 
whether  of  the  large  or  small  type. 
A  grower  wants  a  flock  of  turkeys 
that  will  be  uniform  in  size,  body 
type  and  general  conformation.  Thus 
when  these  birds  are  dressed  off  for 
market  they  will  present  a  uniform 
appearance  and  appeal  to  the  dealer 
and  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Big  Business 

Turkey  production  has  developed 
into  a  big  business,  from  $80,000,000 
to  $100,000,000  in  value  annually.  It 
has  been  rejuvenated  through  the 
development  of  sanitary  methods  of 
controlling  turkey  diseases,  especailly 
blackhead.  Confinement,  as  well  as 
range  rearing,  is  practical,  and  in 
wide  use,  so  that  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  local 
conditions. 

Competition  of  Poultry  Meats 

Turkey  meat  must  compete  with 
all  other  meats  as  well  as  other 
poultry  meat.  As  production  in¬ 
creases  and  turkey  growers  cater  to 
year  around  markets  they  must  ex¬ 
pect  a  further  leveling  off  of  prices. 
For  this  reason  every  possible  econ¬ 
omy  of  production  should  be  effected, 
as  well  as  lower  mortality  in  brood¬ 
ing  and  rearing.  It  is  also  because 
of  this  competitive  market  that  spe¬ 
cial  effort  should  be  made  by  every 
turkey  grower,  whether  raising  100 
or  10,000  or  more  yearly,  to  see  that 
only  the  better  meat  type  birds  be 
kept  for  breeders. 

Order  Poults  Now  • 

If  you  are  planning  to  raise  tur¬ 
keys  this  year,  place  your  order  for 
baby  poults  or  hatching  eggs  now. 
This  will  insure  your  having  them 
properly  grown  out  for  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  market.  It 
requires  from  24  to  28  weeks  to 
mature  most  strains  or  breeds  of 
turkeys.  With  this  information,  it 
should  be  fairly  easy  to  decide  on 
your  hatching  dates  so  that  your 
turkeys  will  be  prime  and  properly 
finished  for  the  market  to  which 
you  cater.  Lack  of  proper  finish  is 
usually  due  to  birds  being  too  late 
hatched  and  thus  immature.  Such 
birds  are  cut  in  price  and  tend  to 
depress  consumer  demands  for  tur¬ 
keys.  Aim  to  have  your  turkeys  A-l 
so  that  you  can  reap  the  benefit  of 
a  fancy  price,  or  a  premium  on  the 
average  market  price. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Massachusetts,  one  who  advertises 
in  this  paper;  she’ll  pay  a  little  more, 
but  she’s  buying  good  stock  that 
represents  years  of  breeding  and  the 
integrity  of  a  well  known  poultry 
breeder. 

Second,  except  in  unusual  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  better  for  a  busy  farm 
wife  to  buy  baby  chicks  rather  than 
attempt  to  make  up  a  pen  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  run  her  own  incubators.  I 
have  talked  with  many  people  and 
they  agree  on  this  point.  The 
specialist  can  do  this  work  better. 
It’s  his  special  business. 

Third,  if  you  start  300  chicks  in 
a  good  brooder  house  and  give  them 
good  care,  you’ll  usually  have  100 
excellent  pullets.  The  secret  is  to 
cull  thoroughly.  It’s  a  lot  more  sensi¬ 
ble  to  have  100  excellent,  vigorous 
birds  than  125  or  150  with  part  of 
the  flock  not  up  to  standard. 

Fourth,  keep  the  layers  in  large 
flocks  so  the  work  will  be  easy,  and 
don’t  try  to  handle  too  many. 

Fifth,  keep  accurate  records  so 
you  11  know  how  much  you’re 
making.  A  hundred  dollars  profit 
from  a  hundred  hens  is  welcome 
money,  but  if  you  can  develop  some 
special  markets  for  your  eggs  or 
broilers  or  fowls,  you  may  be  able 
to  bring  it  up  to  two  dollars  a  hen. 
A  farm  wife  can  earn  some  money 
for  herself  with  poultry  and  do  it 
without  neglecting  her  other  work. 

Blanche  E.  Pearson 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


FEED  the  BEACON  SYSTEM 
Every  Step  of  the  Way . . . 


Get 

“Thor-O-Bred”  CHICKS— 
and  Get  Them  NOW ! 

It's  time  to  get  started  now— if  you  are  to  have  a  flock  that  will  really 
show  you  an  increase  in  production  this  year  ...  So  write  ua  today- 
find  out  about  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks. 


Their  PROFIT-MAKING  Ability  Is  / 
PROOF  That  They  Can  Help  You  Do  the  Job  • 


11  OFFICIAL 
World's  Records ! 

Think  of  it !  Record  after  rec¬ 
ord  at  official  egru-layingr  con¬ 
tests,  some  broken  since,  but 
we  still  hold  11  official  world’s 
records  .  .  Find  out  what  that 
kind  of  stock  can  do  for  yon, 
WRITE  TODAY! 


Money-making:,  record  breaking:  stock  mast  be  productive 
stock. 4  'Thor-O-Bred ’’chicks  have  been  producing:  profits 
and  establishing:  records  steadily  for  years  .  .  Let  them 
help  you  produce  more  .  .  earn  more  profits  this  year, 
EDEC  —  Illustrated  Catalog:  ...  tells  all  about 
■  ™  Schwegler’s  chicks  from  pullorum  tested 

breeders  .  *  .  all  popular  breeds  .  .  .  sexed  chicks 
if  wanted  .  .  .  reasonable  prices  that  mean  a  profitable 
investment.  ,  •  •  •  WRITE  TODAY. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  *  207  Northampton  *  BUFFALO, 


F.  A.  SCHWEGLEB 

25  Years 
EXPERIENCE 

atYourService. 

26  Y  ears  of  breed¬ 
ing:  and  improve¬ 
ment  to  grive  you 
real  money-making: 
quality. 

Make  our  success 
Your  Success ! 


JUNATA  LEGHORNS  2ur  28th  year  breedi^  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 

■ "  ,  fckwiwnn*  Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BARRON.  They  are  large  birds  and 

showing*  Dlctures11  °.rderlnff  y°ur,  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  Targe  Circular 

few.  SwPWru^ra  ^^#br^^EaJS!Sr1  CSrd  WlU  bring  this  t0  you‘  Price*  exceptionally 

A R M  Box  R_ RICHFIELD.  PA. 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  &  THURSDAY  —  100%  LIVE  OELIVERY  POSTPAID 

°h%  vwtAItTN,hEED  Str.  Run-100  Pits. -10O  Ckls.-lOO 

Large  English  White  Leghorns  . $9.00  $16  0(1  0(1 

Barred  Rox,  White  Rox.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12  50  9  00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross  .  II  00  13  50  If)  no 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds  . “ “ " “ | i |  s.'oo  Joioo  LOO 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  information. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


*2  years  Breeding  experience.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 

UL_JH  1942  CfATA0LOeGr0FREE“ltrymen  ^  y6arS"  A“  Breeders 
PULLETS  95%  GUARANTEED— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY.  STR  —  loo 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  $9  00 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns .  .  I  ft" on 

Red-Faeed  Black  Spanish  Minorcas .  . .  Ift"nft 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds . . .  in  Oft 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Red-Reek  Cross .  ""  iTfift 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop., . BOX  '49. 


steady  growing 
Blood  Tested. 

PLTS. — 100 

$16.00 
18.00 
17.00 
12.00 
14.00 


CKLS.— 100 
$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
9.00 
9.00 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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Subscribers*  Exchange 

j  Situations  Wanted  j 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 

first  class  references,  nine  years  last 
place-  desires  permanent  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  up 
keep  of  estate.  ADVERTISER  3119,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ . _ _ 

WANTED  BY  lady  40,  housework,  for 

gentleman  between  45  and  55  or  elderly 
couple.  No  children.  Modern  home,  moderate 
wages.  Near  Albany  or  Binghamton  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3147,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  or  partner,  full 

charge;  22  years  experience  all  branches 
farming.  45,  college  education,  able,  con¬ 
scientious,  hard  working,  sober,  married, 
no  children.  ADVERTISER  3151,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SCHOOL  TEACHER.  Normal  graduate, 
woman,  wants  position ;  country  .  lower 
grades;  experience.  BEATRICE  KLLNL, 
Brook  Haven,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN,  position  wanted, 
twelve  (12)  years  in  present  place.  Mar¬ 
ried!  one  son.  Good  reference.  ADVERTISER 
3157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE,  21,  State  Institute  Agriculture, 
desires  position,  poultry  breeding  or 
commercial  egg  plant.  Intelligent,  willing. 
STAN  LEHRFELD,  State  Institute  Agri¬ 
culture,  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  wants 
job  on  farm,  with  house,  garden,  milk, 
small  chicken  coop  and  pen  for  two  hogs. 
Experienced  herdsman,  milking  machine, 
tractor,  general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
3159,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION,  single, 
American,  39;  desires  position.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  44,  married; 

wishes  position.  Handy  with  all  tools. 
ADVERTISER  3164,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  farm  manager,  take 
full  responsibility  as  to  planting,  planning, 
growing  and  marketing.  ADVERTISER  3172, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  employment;  poultry,  vegetable  farm. 
Ambitious,  willing,  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  horticultural  school 
graduate,  seven  years  experience  growing 
flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  seeking  perma¬ 
nent  year  round  position.  ADVERTISER 
3174,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Gardener,  37, 

single;  experience  all  branches.  State 
wages.  G.  BRUHN,  Box  684,  Mamaro- 
neck.  New  York. 


GENERAL  FARM  hand  at  private  estate. 

Good  habits.  Age  48  years.  State  wages. 
JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  168  Front  St„  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.  Call  between  9  and  10  oclock, 
P.M.  Telephone  3-9226. 

ELDERLY  CARPENTER  wants  work,  city 
or  country.  A.  VINK,  34  Paterson  Ave., 
Paterson,  N.  J . 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged,  desires  posi¬ 

tion,  1-3  Christian  adults;  economical; 
don’t  smoke  nor  drink;  anywhere.  MRS. 
DECKER,  4623  Penn  Street,  Frankford, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. _ 

GENTLEMAN’S  RETAINER  and  masseur 
wants  place,  preferably  in  the  country; 
can  furnish  the  finest  reference  from  phy¬ 
sicians  and  families,  where  employed.  Can 
also  do  agricultural  work;  fond  of  ammals^ 
Prepares  all  kinds  of  food.  ADVEKllShK 
3190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG,  married  man,  experienced  in  caring 
for  riding  horses,  desires  position;  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3196,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

POULTRYMAN — Middleaged,  of  refinement, 
married,  no  children,  capable  developing 
egg  production,  keeping  records,  no  dress¬ 
ing;  desirous  connecting  on  poultry  farm 
of  cultured  environment.  ADVERTISER 
3166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE,  EXPERIENCED,  married  man, 

desires  position  as  caretaker;  fruit,  vege¬ 
table  or  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  3199, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  WANTED:  Farm  manager  or 
farm  on  shares.  Life  experience  all 
branches  modern  farming.  Made  one  world 
record  and  eight  leading  state  records,  last 
year.  Best  of  references,  available  March 
15th.  ADVERTISER  3201,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AMERICAN  PROTESTANT  housekeeper, 
age  54,  cheerful,  good  health,  five-year 
reference.  Accustomed  cooking,  cleaning, 
canning,  fond  children  and  dogs.  Desires 
position  small  family,  modem  conveniences, 
comfortable  room,  $8  to  $9  weekly.  No 
infant  care  or  nursing.  ADVERTISER  3206, 
care  Rural  New- Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED:  Gardener,  handy¬ 
man  wishes  position  in  charge  or  care¬ 
taker.  Experienced  in  all  branches.  Go 
anywhere.  E.  JONES,  449  Manville  Road, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

TEACHER,  RELIABLE,  experienced,  wants 
rural  position.  ADVERTISER  3213,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  position  on  small 
farm  or  estate.  ADVERTISER  3216,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  man,  with  experience 
from  brooding  to  marketing,  desires  po¬ 
sition.  ADVERTISER  3222,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EX-FARMER,  SINGLE,  desires  position, 
private  estate;  caretaker  handyman,  all 
repairs,  carpenter,  painter,  plumbing, 
garden.  Age  58,  height  5  ft.  9  in.  sober,  de¬ 
pendable.  ANDREW  W.  HALFIELD,  47 
Roosevelt  Ave.,  Westwood,  N.  J.  Telephone 
1437- J. 


WOMAN,  EARLY  40’s,  15  years  experience 
handling  employees,  accounts,  bills,  re¬ 
cords,  wants  job  on  estate  or  large  farm, 
with  living  and  moderate  salary.  Can  re¬ 
lieve  busy  manager  of  much  detail.  Re¬ 
sponsible,  accurate,  quiet  personality.  BOX 
7,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

SITUATION  WANTED  on  farm  or  estate. 

Married,  experienced,  sober.  References. 
Good  maintenance  man.  State  salary  and 
particulars.  All  answered.  ADVERTISER 
3225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED,  REFINED,  educated  lady, 
desires  position  in  widower’s  home  or  in 
a  private  school.  ADVERTISER  3226,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  AGE  60,  single,  would  care  for 
few  cows  or  poultry  or  run  small  farm 
on  shares,  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3227,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED:  Married  Vermonter, 
experienced  in  general  farming,  some  poul¬ 
try.  Dependable.  One  child.  HOWARD 
McADAM,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  MAN,  49,  gardener,  good  dry-hand 
milker,  general  work.  Excellent  references. 
State  wages,  good  room,  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3228,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  WITH  estate  and  farm  experience, 
desires  position.  ADVERTISER  3229,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  SINGLE,  elderly  man,  wishes 
position,  gardener,  good  milker.  MANN, 
care  Beck,  733  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COOK  —  Male,  47,  all  around;  good  refer¬ 
ences,  wishes  position,  anywhere.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3232,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  married  man,  no  children,  job 
as  farm  teamster,  fair  milker.  Available 
March  15th.  Write  BOX  285,  Northboro, 
Massachusetts. 

GARDENER  50,  single,  wants  position.  Life¬ 
time  experience  growing  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers,  landscaping,  developing,  maintain¬ 
ing  country  estate.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMHAND,  POULTRY  or  dairy.  Good 
room  and  board  essential.  ADVERTISER 
3251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER,  married,  38,  three 
children;  high  and  agricultural  education, 
well  experienced  in  general  farming;  good 
references;  German.  BOX  83,  Bernardsville, 
New  Jersey. 

WORKING  DAIRY  farm  manager,  married, 
seeks  position  on  modem  dairy  or  general 
farm.  Take  complete  charge.  ADVERTISER 
3239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED:  Married  farm  mana¬ 
ger  or  herdsman,  middleaged;  sober,  reli¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  3242,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

SINGLE  MIDDLEAGED  gardener,  Protes¬ 
tant,  desires  work  on  small  place;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3245,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  REFINED,  experience,  desires  to 
assist  mother  in  care  of  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  MECHANIC  and  gardener, 
55,  will  raise  vegetables,  flowers,  poultry 
and  do  repairing  for  college,  hospital  or 
other  institution  for  room,  meals  and  $60 
per  month.  BOX  226,  Woodstock,  Va. 

MARRIED  MAN,  50,  good  health,  three 
children,  10,  14,  16  years;  desires  position 
as  an  estate  or  farm  manager.  17  years  on 
present  place,  eight  years  practical  farm 
work,  seven  years  with  the  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Good  references 
and  dependable.  JKENT  C.  THOMSON,  472 
Post  Road,  Rye,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  60c;  4  lb. 
can  $1  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 

HONEY,  CLOVER,  raspberry  blend,  delici¬ 
ous:  5  lbs.  $1.00  third  zone;  fourth  $1.10. 
JOSEPH  FEKEL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

GOAT  CHEESE  digests  easier.  Lb.  90c;  3 
lbs.  $2.50  prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT 
FARM,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  ORANGES,  tree  ripe,  $1.15  bu. 

basket,  F.  O.  B.  W.  D.  EDWARDS,  Lake 
Como,  Florida. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
postpaid  $1.10;  10  lb.  pail  $2.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES.  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

YES,  WE  are  still  shipping  those  delicious 
tree-ripe  oranges  and  grapefruit  to  your 
home;  bu.  $2.60;  half-bu.  $1.60  prepaid. 
Checks  taken.  CONRADE  GROVES,  Largo, 
Florida. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM,  white  clover,  or 
wildflower  honey,  liquified,  finest  quality. 
5-lb.  tin  $1.35.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys,  $2.25 
carton.  Both  postpaid  third  zone.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.00;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

GENUINE  VERMONT  clover  honey.  5 
pounds  (liquid)  $1.10;  2  pails  $2.  5  pounds 
creamed  $1.25.  Postpaid  into  third  zone. 
Pancakes.  Vermont  Honey.  FRANK  MAN¬ 
CHESTER,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

HONEY-SPREAD,  delicious,  100%  pure 
honey,  spre.ads  like  butter.  Clover  or 
buckwheat,  5  lbs.  postpaid  $1.25.  Nectar 
brand  honey,  clover  5  lbs.  $1;  two  for  $1.90. 
Buckwheat  or  Fall  flowers,  5  lbs.  90  cents 
or  two  for  $1.70  all  prepaid.  HONEY 
BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y, 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

Income  tax  returns  must  be  filed 
by  all  single  persons  whose  gross 
income  is  $750  or  over;  and  in  the 
case  of  married  persons,  where  the 
gross  income  of  one  or  both  is  $1,500 
or  over.  Even  if  a  return  must  be 
filled  out  and  filed,  no  tax  will  be 
due  unless  the  gross  income  exceeds 
all  deductions,  exemptions  and  cred¬ 
its  for  dependents.  Farmers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  out  two  forms.  The 
first,  Form  1040  F,  is  a  schedule  of 
farm  income  and  expense.  The 
second,  Form  1040,  is  the  regular  tax 
return,  which  should  not  be  filled 
out  until  Form  1040  F  is  completed. 

Gross  Income — This  includes  all 
receipts  in  cash  or  property  received 
during  the  year  from  the  sale  of 
livestock,  livestock  products,  crops 
or  other  farm  produce;  profits  from 
the  resale  of  any  livestock  or  farm 
products;  and  any  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  income  earned  on  or  off  the  farm. 

Deductions — Items  to  be  deducted 
from  the  above  gross  income  include: 
Cost  of  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  main¬ 
tenance  of  stock,  minor  repairs  to 
farm  buildings  (not  farm  home), 
and  depreciation  on  all  such  build¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  on  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  cost  of  gas  and  oil 
for  tractor,  truck  and  car  (if  used 
in  farm  work)  is  deductible,  as  is 
cost  of  keeping  farm  machinery  in 
repair.  Hired  labor  cost  is  deductible. 
Household  expense  is  not  a  deduc¬ 
tion,  nor  is  the  value  of  a  farmer’s 
own  labor  on  his  farm. 

The  cost  of  farm  machinery, 
equipment  and  farm  buildings  is 
regarded  as  a  capital  investment  and 
cannot  be  deducted.  As  above  stated, 
depreciation  is  allowed. 

In  case  of  loss  to  poultry  or  any 
farm  animals  from  disease,  exposure 
or  injury,  the  actual  purchase  price 
of  such  poultry  or  animals,  less  de¬ 
preciation  if  any,  can  be  deducted  as 
a  loss  if  there  is  no  insurance. 

Other  deductions  that  can  be  taken 
are  interest  on  indebtedness,  church 
and  charitable  contributions,  bad 
debts  owed  to  the  taxpayer  and  real 
estate  taxes. 

Exemptions — The  difference  be¬ 
tween  gross  income  and  deductions 
is  net  income.  However,  that  is  not 
the  figure  subject  to  tax.  From  net 
income  is  subtracted  the  personal 
exemption  of  $750  if  single,  and 
$1,500  if  married,  plus  $400  for  each 
dependent  child  under  18.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  after  these  deductions,  is  called 
the  surtax  net  income;  that  is,  it  is 
the  amount  subject  to  the  surtax 
which  starts  at  6%,  up  to  $2,000, 
and  graduates  upward. 

Credits — A  taxpayer  is  allowed  a 
credit  of  10%  of  his  earned  net  in¬ 
come,  which  10%  is  deducted  from 
the  surtax  net  income.  The  balance 
is  the  amount  subject  to  the  4% 
normal  tax. 

Income  tax  returns  must  be  filed 
with  the  nearest  collector  of  Internal 
Revenue.  In  the  northeast,  the  offices 
are  located  at  Albany,  Binghamton, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Jamestown,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Syracuse  and  Watertown,  for 
New  York;  in  New  Jersey,  at  Camden 
and  Newark;  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  Scranton,  Pittsburgh 
and  Erie;  in  New  England,  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Maine;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
Burlington,  Vt.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.;  and  Hartford,  New  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  Haven,  Conn.;  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware.  Returns  are 
obtainable  either  at  the  local  post- 
office  or  at  any  of  the  above  col¬ 
lectors’  offices. 

The  tax  can  be  paid  in  full  on 
March  16  or  it  can  be  paid  in  four, 
equal  installments  on  March  16,  June 
15,  Sept.  15,  an?  Dec.  15. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gallon;  hard  sugar 
40c  per  lb.;  soft  sugar  $1.75  per  5  lb.  pail. 
JAMES  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CLOVER  honey,  5  lbs.  $1;  10, 

lbs.  $1.75  postpaid,  liquid.  HARRY  T. 
GABLE,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  PORK  sausage  made  on  farm.  Three 
pounds  $1.10  postpaid  third  zone.  RAY 
MEYERS,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER,  HONEY,  postpaid  into  third 
zone;  1  5-lb.  pail  $1.00;  2  pails  $1.90. 

CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003  Northampton 
St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


CIDER  JELLY,  old  fashioned  Vermont  pro¬ 
duct,  delicious  on  toast  and  muffins  or 
with  meat.  Comes  in  miniature  sap  bucket, 
holding  almost  two  pounds;  $1  postpaid. 
ROCKLEDGE  FARM,  Reading  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  long  established, 
care  aged,  bedridden;  registered  nurse. 
GRAND  VIEW  SANITORIUM,  Clinton 
Heights,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FREE  BOARD  on  farm  near  Catskills  to 
basket  maker,  weaver  or  knitter,  share 
in  profits.  Wish  to  buy  these  crafts  also. 
MARY  HADDEN,  Athens,  New  York. 


Miscellaneous 


LADY,  congenial,  going  to  California  by 
car,  wishes  lady  companion  along  and 
share  expenses.  ADVERTISER  3188,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Gold  coins.  Will  pay  cash. 

Write  what  you  have.  B-101,  R.  1, 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD  POWER  sprayer,  undercut 
carriage  in  very  good  condition.  HAVEN 
HILL  ORCHARDS,  East  Clarendon,  Vt. 


WANTED — Apple  wood  in  log  form.  Mini¬ 
mum  size  13  in.  by  3  ft.;  green  only. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  Box  119,  R.  1,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 


WANTED— -Used  “Rototiller,”  5-10  H.  P. 
State  condition.  J.  N.  NICK,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — 14  inch  lathe  and  other  machine 
shop  tools.  ADVERTISER  3076,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Lime  sower,  new  six  foot 
double  disc,  Syracuse  Walking  •  plow. 
EDWARD  SMODELL,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


1940  MODEL  International  T-20  Crawler 
tractor  for  sale.  Belt  pulley,  crank  case 
guard,  radiator  guard,  front  pull  hook, 
cut-out  pads.  A  real  tractor  for  heavy  farm 
work  or  lumbering.  Cost  over  $2,000  new. 
Present  price  $900.  HINMAN  MILLS  INC., 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  garden  tractor.  Situated 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Second-hand  poultry  equipment, 
floor  equipment  only.  W.  SHAW,  Lyndell 
Farm,  Lyndell,  Penna. 


WANTED — 100  cedar  posts  6  to  7  feet  long. 

Also  3-frame  honey  extractor.  BOX  413, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  9,000  egg  Buckeye  electric  in¬ 
cubator  No.  45,  electric  moisture  control. 
Good  condition  and  good  hatcher;  $200, 
terms.  CLAYTON  F.  WEAVER,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 


WANTED  TO  purchase  garden  tractor,  all 
equipment,  standard  type,  for  cash.  J.  R. 
JACKSON,  Feedway  Farm,  Califon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  with  equipment, 
A-l  condition.  State  full  particulars.  J. 
VOLLMANN,  630  Florida  Grove  Rd.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  One  5  H.P.  Witte  Horizontal 
gasoline  engine;  $25.  HENRY  GAVAN, 
611  Alexander  Ave.,  Linden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Bucket  elevator,  5  H.P.  Motor. 

Shafting.  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  crochet  bedspread  $50;  one 
crochet  tablecloth  $25.  ELIZA  SANFORD, 
Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wood  turning  lathe  and  band 
saw.  State  price.  S.  MEYER,  2977 
Webster  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER,  good  condition. 

New  wrist  watch.  Reasonable.  B-101,  R.  1. 
Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Jamesway  used  laying  cages. 

ADVERTISER  3218,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  New:  Ottawa  log  and  cord  wood 
saw,  5  horsepower  engine.  Inquire  at 
CHARLES  STRONG,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Red  River  Special,  Oliver 
thresher  in  good  condition;  also  small 
•welding  machine.  RICHARD  WEEDEN  ES¬ 
TATE,  Pittstown,  N.  Y. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  SU,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber* s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  183. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  family. 

(Protestant),  to  work  on  vegetable  farm 
on  Long  Island.  Steady,  good  salary  for 
right  family.  Separate  modern  house  fur¬ 
nished.  ADVERTISER  3066,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ORCHARD  MEN  wanted,  experience  help¬ 
ful,  but  not  necessary;  steady  work,  good 
pay.  Comfortable  houses.  Upper  Hudson 
Valley.  HILL-E-HERE  ORCHARD,  Niver- 
ville.  New  York. 

WANTED  —  Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month  and  maintenance.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 

TWO  FAMILIES  living  in  same  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  like  girls  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Good  opportunity  for  two  sisters  or 
friends.  Experience  not  necessary.  When 
writing,  give  character  references.  Address 
MRS.  W.  H.  DURFEE,  645  Main  St„ 
Geneva.  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED  to  work  large  farm. 

Prefer  man  with  son  (s)  who  could  handle 
DeLaval  milkers.  House  furnished.  Modern 
machinery.  Write  experience,  wages  ex¬ 
pected,  full  details.  References  exchanged. 
Job  open  now.  DR.  R.  S.  EDMONDS, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

FARMER,  SINGLE,  small  egg  producing 
farm,  college  trained,  also  work  vegetable 
garden,  home  use.  Own  room,  bath,  kitchen¬ 
ette.  $50  monthly.  Write  GLASS,  Monroe, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 

WANTED — Married  couple  with  small  family 
by  April  1st,  on  large  dairy  farm  in 
Connecticut.  Man  must  be  a  good  machine 
and  hand  milker,  also  able  to  drive  truck 
and  tractor  if  required.  House  with  modern 
improvements.  Two  quarts  milk  daily. 
Please  send  references  and  state  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  3152,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  HELP  wanted.  Farmer-worker,  mar¬ 
ried,  willing  undertake  all  sorts  of  jobs 
to  rehabilitate  neglected  farm.  Compensa¬ 
tion:  good  house,  all  farm  produce  for  food, 
plus  cash  wage.  Recommendations  required. 
H.  B.  M.,  Box  60,  Route  1,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York. 

SINGLE  MAN  for  general  farm  work,  who 
likes  to  work  with  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle,  able  to  handle  tractor  and 
other  farm  machines.  Give  full  particulars, 
wages  expected,  etc.  WONUKA  FARM, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARMER,  married,  experienced. 

Milking  machines  and  tractor  work.  Four 
room  improved  house,  electricity,  milk,  $75 
month.  BUCHBERG  FARMS,  R.  D.  1, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

COUNTRY  HOME  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments  offered  to  elderly  man  at  moderate 
rate,  willing  to  help  around  house  and 
garden  as  partial  pay;  year  round.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3158,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cook  for  large  family  living  in 
the  country.  All  conveniences.  No 

children.  References.  Address,  THE  HERMI¬ 
TAGE,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  CLASS  housekeeper  wanted  by 
farmer  with  two  children  of  school  age. 
Please  state  age  and  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3160,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  couple  for  country 
house  in  Pennsylvania.  Woman  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  general  housework,  man  for  garden¬ 
ing,  driving  car  and  running  furnace.  Write 
KIRK  ASKEW,  11  East  57th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

MARRIED  MAN  wanted  on  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  good  milker  and  quiet  with 
cattle  and  horses,  over  36  years  old  or 
have  at  least  three  dependents.  Two  quarts 
of  milk  daily,  house  and  firewood  furn¬ 
ished.  $16  every  Saturday  night  for  right 
man.  F.  J.  CHAMPLIN,  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Handy  man  and  gardener,  general 
housework  and  plain  cooking  for  home 
in  Connecticut.  State  ages,  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected  including 
board  and  lodging.  ADVERTISER  3163, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORK,  SMALL  family.  $30  month, 
private  room.  HENRY  NIELSEN,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Telephone  160. 

WANTED  —  Man  for  small  poultry  farm, 
drive  car  and  do  chores.  $30  month  and 
board.  Good  home.  ADVERTISER  3167, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man;  general  farming. 

Must  be  good  milker.  State  experience, 
age  and  wages.  R.  E.  BORGESON,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Litchfield.  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man,  to  work  on  large 
dairy  and  fruit  farm.  Must  be  experienced 
and  trustworthy.  Wages  $40  per  month, 
room  and  board.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement.  ADVERTISER  3168,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  and  cook  for 
family  of  three.  Country.  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  wages  expected,  references.  BOX 
194,  Mendham,  N.  J, 

FARMER-HERDSMAN,  between  25-35.  Mar¬ 
ried,  farm  school  training  preferred.  For 
purebred  Holsteins.  Good  farm,  good  equip¬ 
ment.  Superior  house.  Near  Philadelphia. 
Give  details,  references.  Wages  required. 
ADVERTISER  3170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER,  business  couple, 
one  child.  $45  including  room  and  board. 
State  experience  and  age  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  PLAIN  cooking,  light  housework, 
no  washing.  Girl  5,  boy  4,  mother  works. 
Live  m;  good  home.  $5  weekly.  MRS. 
HAROLD  MACY,  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  once,  single  man  for  general 
farm  work.  KENNETH  RIPLEY,  Bland- 
ford,  Mass. 


HOUSEWORK  LIGHT,  good  home,  refer¬ 
ences.  $35  start.  SOLOMON,  108-46  65th 
Ave.,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm 
in  western  Ohio,  dairy  and  grain  farm. 
House  rent  free.  Christian  preferred. 
RICHARD  STAUB,  Rt.  3,  Forest,  Ohio. 

MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted  for  modern 
dairy  farm;  woman  general  housework, 
including  cooking  and  laundry.  Man 

general  farm  work.  Small  family.  Good 
home.  Give  all  particulars  in  first  letter, 
including  references  and  wages.  N.  WOOD¬ 
WARD,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  small  country 
resort,  good  home.  $35  month  plus  tips. 
NORMAN  KELLAR,  542  Montgomery  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good  married  or  single  man  to 
peddle  milk.  Clean,  honest,  references. 
P.  O.  BOX  109,  Keene,  N.  H. 

FARM  HAND,  experienced,  give  age.  Milk 
two  cows,  good  teamster.  $30  monthly, 
room,  board,  steady.  GREEN  GABLES, 
Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  Protestant  lady  to 
board,  $6  or  $7  week  in  comfortable 
country  home.  VIOLA  HAYNES,  R.  1, 
Sabattus,  Maine. 

WANTED — Married  couple  to  take  charge  of 
growing  purebred  dairy.  Must  have 
initiative,  farming  experience  and  be  in¬ 
dustrious.  Agricultural  graduate  preferred 
but  not  essential.  Man  must  take  interest 
of  farm  to  heart.  Compensation:  $65,  house, 
fuel,  light  and  percent  of  income.  Splendid 
place  to  work.  ADVERTISER  3177,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  mechanic,  married,  small 
family,  45-55  years  of  age.  Well  qualified 
to  maintain  farm  machinery,  tractors,  make 
minor  electrical  and  plumbing  repairs. 
Drive  tractor  in  fields  during  seasonal  peaks. 
House,  oil  heat,  milk,  garden,  day  off  per 
week,  vacation  with  pay.  Salary  open.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  maintenance  man,  single, 
45-55  years  of  age.  Well  qualified  in 
carpentry,  painting,  concrete  work  and  new 
construction.  Board,  room,  day  off  per  week, 
vacation  with  pay.  Salary  open.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3179,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Barn  man,  single,  45-55  years  of 
age.  Well  qualified  in  associate  work  of 
stable  maintenance,  feeding  and  machine 
milking.  Board,  room,  day  off  per  week, 
vacation  with  pay.  Salary  open.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3180,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  —  Middleaged,  Christian,  experi¬ 
enced  for  medium  sized  farm,  2  cows,  150 
chickens,  2  acres  small  fruit  and  vegetables 
with  room  for  expansion.  Wife  cook  and 
general  houseworker.  Room  with  bath,  $75 
month  plus  opportunity  to  share  income 
from  excellent  nearby  markets.  References 
necessary.  J.  W.  LESTER,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Sober,  conscientious  farmer  or 
caretaker  for  general  farm  work,  near 
Danbury,  Conn.  Wages  $75,  house,  light 
and  fuel.  State  references.  ADVERTISER 
3181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Experienced  farmer  for  general 
farming.  One  capable  of  taking  care  of 
machinery.  Married,  sober.  References  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  3182,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  TELEPHONE  operator 

wanted  for  small  magneto  exchange. 
Good  home  and  wages.  BOX  1,  Carver,  Mass. 

COUPLE  FOR  farm.  Northern  Westchester. 

Fruit,  some  livestock.  General  housework, 
cooking.  Maintenance.  State  experience, 
salary.  References.  ADVERTISER  3184, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  AMERICAN  housekeeper. 

Small  farm.  Couple.  Good  home,  small 
salary.  BOYER,  Box  23,  Johnsburg,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER.  PERMANENT,  lady  unen¬ 
cumbered,  wishing  good  home,  one  of 
family,  own  room.  Farm.  Modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Child  3.  Write  for  details.  BOX 
51,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — April  1st,  married  couple,  age 
50-55.  General  farm,  fruit,  few  cows. 
References,  record  past  employment  re¬ 
quested.  Advantageous  arrangement  right 
parties.  ADVERTISER  3185,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defect.  Salary  $54  per  month  and 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Communicate 
with  the  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Maintenance  man  in  small  in¬ 
stitution  near  Philadelphia.  Care  of  fires, 
drive  truck,  general  repairs  and  upkeep. 
Excellent  position  for  the  right  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3187,  care  Rur  1  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middle-aged  woman,  white  or 
colored,  who  appreciates  good  home  on 
modern  farm,  to  help  with  house;  3  adults, 

1  child.  Apply  by  letter  only.  State  age, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  VALLEY  VIEW  STOCK  FARM, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pennsylvania. 

GIRL  or  woman  wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Pleasant  home,  own  room  and 
bath.  Write  WILLIAM  KRONENBERG, 
Woodridge,  New  York,  or  phone  Woodridge 
251. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  must  be  reliable  and  sober;  good 
home.  State  salary.  ADVERTISER  3154,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL-WOMAN,  not  servant  type,  preferring 
modern,  congenial,  Protestant  home  to 
high  wages;  assist  care  3  children.  CARLE- 
TON  SCOFIELD,  Ridgefield,  Connecticut. 

~  ~  ^  hulrjc  wants  youn 

man  who  can  butcher,  buy  livestock  fror 
farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful.  AE 
VERTISER  3194,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  and  single  men,  handl 

De  Laval  milkers;  tractor,  horses,  gras 
farming;  good  salary,  good  living,  pleasan 
surroundings.  ADVERTISER  3195,  care  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  small  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd;  make  butter  and 
'  bottle  some  milk;  prefer  someone  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  draft;  wages  $60  per  month  with 
board  and  room.  ANCRUM  FARMS, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  small  estate,  permanent;  man, 
gardening,  general  work;  woman,  house¬ 
work.  State  experience,  salary.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  capable  couple.  Write  LOUIS 
ENDELSON,  Belchertown,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED,  at  once,  single  man  over  draft 
age,  capable  teamster  and  milker;  good 
wages;  steady.  LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  do  general  blacksmithing, 
able  to  do  ornamental  metal  work  and 
teach  students  the  trade.  Apply  PUTNEY 
SCHOOL,  Putney,  Vermont. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  as  year  round 
caretaker  at  childrens  camp ;  Rockland 
County.  Salary  plus  house,  heat,  light. 
Write  ADVERTISER  3200,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WOMAN,  FOND  of  country,  to  assist  on 
modern  poultry  farm.  Consider  one  with 
small  child.  Low  wages  to  start,  increasing 
later.  Modern  house.  Send  photo.  References. 
CHAS  GENUNG,  R.  D„  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  sober,  single  man,  to  work 
on  dairy  farm  April  1st.  Must  be  exempt 
from  draft.  GEORGE  H.  HILL,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  man,  handy  with 
tools  for  small  place  in  Westport,  Conn. 
Give  experience  and  wages  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Gardener,  repairs,  cook,  house¬ 
work,  serve;  good  home.  50  miles  New 
York  City.  $75  month.  Permanent.  3  adults. 
ADVERTISER  3203,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED  at  once  on  dairy  farm, 
retail  milk,  milking  machines.  Two  men, 
40-50  years.  $60  monthly,  board,  room,  etc. 
State  qualifications.  GLENWOOD  FARMS, 
Massena,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  to  live  in  farm  home 
of  couple.  Duties  light,  quiet  Christian 
home,  all  maintenance  and  salary.  Sullivan 
County,  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3207, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  milk  16  cows  twice  a  day, 
do  bam  work;  $65  a  month,  room,  board. 
ADVERTISER  3208,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  white,  Protestant, 
honest;  one  used  to  farm  life  preferred. 
Central  New  York.  Man,  50,  and  mother. 
Good  home,  electricity,  low  wages.  Write 
stating  age,  height,  weight,  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  3209,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION!  Real  opportunity  for  active, 
settled,  country  woman,  unencumbered. 
Care  for  chicks,  grade  eggs;  large  poultry 
farm.  Address  ADVERTISER  3211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  DAIRYMAN,  must  be  able  to 
use  milking  machine,  know  how  to  feed 
and  care  for  cows.  House  with  electricity 
and  running  water.  STAFFORD  BROS., 
Marlton  Post  Office,  Glendale,  N.  J. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  no 
children,  to  take  full  charge  of  farm, 
small  herd  registered  Jersey  cows,  poultry 
and  crops.  Must  be  dry-hand  milker,  ex¬ 
perienced  with  cows  and  milk  production, 
farm  machinery  and  repairs,  must  keep 
simple  records.  Separate  modern  house,  4 
rooms  and  bath,  heat,  light  provided.  An 
exceptionally  pleasant  place  for  right 
couple,  but  only  industrious,  intelligent, 
dependable  applicants  will  be  considered. 
Reply  stating  qualifications,  age,  salary 
expected  and  references.  W.  D.  TEAGUE, 
River  Farm,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  general  farm  work, 
no  dairy,  drive  tractor;  references.  $55 
monthly,  room  and  board.  WALTER  WAIS, 
Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  on  vegetable  and 
fruit  farm.  State  age,  experience,  wages 
wanted.  Steady  job.  KURT  WALTHER, 
R.  D.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


OPENING  FOR  woman,  with  boy  8  to  11 
years,  as  cook  in  small  boarding  school, 
which  operates  as  an  inn  in  Summer. 
Wages  $50  per  month  and  full  maintenance 
for  mother  and  son.  Also  schooling  for  boy. 
LITCHFIELD  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  farmhand,  young,  single, 
experienced;  for  modern,  general  and 
dairy  farm.  Compensation.  Best  living  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages.  E.  J.  WICK,  Nakoma 
Farm,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  age  50-55,  sober. 

Farm  work  and  help  milking  cows.  $30 
month,  room  and  board.  ANTHONY 
ZABETT,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Working  farm  manager,  modern 
purebred  New  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Ample 
concessions  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3212, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED  on  place  suitable  fo 
raising  chickens  and  goats.  65  acres 
concrete  highway.  15  minutes  from  Pough 
keepsie.  Brick  house,  modern  improvements 
Agreeable  terms  to  right  party.  Write 
CHAS.  H.  ECHOLS,  68-36  Burns  St.,  Fores 
Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  over  16  to  help  oi 
farm.  $30  a  month  with  room  and  boar< 
to  start.  ADVERTISER  3215,  care  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Housekeeker,  young 
motherless  farm  home;  plain  cooking,  con 
vemences.  BOX  55,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY;  Dairyman  t 
operate  steam  pasteurizer,  wash  bottles 
equipment,  some  route  work.  Must  hav 
references.  Preferably  single.  HAMLE: 
HILL  FARM,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


WANTED— A  single  man  for  general  farm 
work,  experience  with  machinery  re¬ 
quired.  $40  per  month,  board  and  lodging. 
F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stonehouse  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone,  New  Jersey. 


vv*iiN  ir,u — experienced  farmer  to  manag 
dairy  or  poultry  farm  in  southea: 
Dutchess  County.  Running  water  an 
electricity  in  house.  ADVERTISER  322i 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  man  for  general  work 
on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  3219,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


New  Jersey.  Good  wages.  ERNEST  BERG- 
FELDER,  253  51st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  modem  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  farm  near  New  York  City. 
Must  be  thoroughly  qualified  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge.  Excellent  living  conditions. 
State  experience,  salary,  references  and  full 
particulars,  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3100, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OPENING  FOR  man  over  50,  as  handyman 
in  boys’  boarding  school.  Must  be  active 
man,  willing  to  work  inside,  outside.  Wages 
$40  with  full  maintenance,  comfortable 
home.  LITCHFIELD  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG 
BOYS,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  young  married  man, 
for  modern  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  Wife  to  board  two  to  three  men. 
Private  house  with  all  conveniences  and 
privileges.  Good  proposition  to  right  couple. 
E.  J .  WICK,  Nakoma  Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  FARM  work,  experienced  with 
tractor.  Small  institution-farm.  Good 
salary,  room,  board,  year  round  position. 
Mention  age,  draft  status.  ADVERTISER 
3223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  good  milker,  feed¬ 
er,  caretaker,  calf  raiser.  Small  herd, 
modern  stable.  Steady  position,  satisfactory 
salary.  Room,  board,  prefer  draft  exempt. 
State  age.  If  married  it  is  possible  wife  be 
employed,  dining  room  work,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3224,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced  with  dairy  cattle, 

dairy  farming  or  pasteurizing  and  dairy 
work;  good  home,  good  food.  State  age,  etc. 
SOMERSET  DAIRY  FARM,  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass. 


WANTED  AT  once,  single  man,  to  work  on 

modern  dairy  farm.  Wages  depending  on 
experience.  SCHWEIZER’S  DAIRY,  Skill- 
man,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  couple  for  operating  respon¬ 
sibility  on  small  dairy  farm.  Salary  first 
year,  permanent  terms  later.  ADVERTISER 
3230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  steady,  home  garden,  some 
poultry,  lawn,  no  stock.  State  age,  wages, 
experience.  ADVERTISER  3233,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  by  month,  general 
farming.  Small  dairy.  All  details  in  first 
letter.  CHARLES  SHERMAN,  Clifton 
Springs,  New  York. 


—  Cook  -  houseworker,  assist  two 

children.  Private  room  and  bath.  $12  week¬ 
ly-  experience,  references.  MRS. 

ELDON  SULLIVAN,  138  High  Road,  Coming, 
New  York. 


WANTED,  GIRL,  15-16,  who  would  like  goo'd 

home  on  small  modem  dairy  farm,  and 
finish  high  school.  MRS.  EILEEN  TABOR, 
Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  farmer  -  gardener  for 
country  place.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must 
know  how  to  grow  vegetables,  care  of  one 
cow;,  some  chickens;  year  round  position. 
Fretty  cottage,  all  modem  improvements. 
Give  experience,  references,  salary  wanted 
first  letter.  No  objection  to  small  family 
ADVERTISER  3234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker'. 


OLDER  MAN  for  mink  farm.  Write  AD¬ 

VERTISER  3235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  EXPERIENCED  farm  couple, 

Jersey  farm.  Man  gardening,  out¬ 
side  work,  drive  car,  no  farming.  Woman 
cook,  care  of  house.  Write  complete  details, 
nationality,  experience,  references,  salary 
expected  ADVERTISER  3241,  care  Rural 
in  ew-  Y  orker. 


AF  °NCE,  an  experienced  farm  hand  for 

small  farm.  A  willing  worker.  No  drifter 
^„^,rlnkerL  Ste,ady  w°rk,  good  board,  own 
room,  moderate  wages.  ANNA  DIGHT, 
K.  13.  1,  Clark  s  Mills,  Penna. 


COUPLE  OR  two  girls,  Protestant,  for  inside 

housework;  Connecticut.  Two  adults,  three 
children.  Three  miles  from  town;  50  from 

894^  ^°rkb  Sn,°  Per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Mothers’  helper  to  help  with 

ai?,d  responsibility  for  two  small 
children.  Small  home,  20  miles  from  New 
X?rk.  Live  in.  Reply  MRS.  HENRY  HARD¬ 
ING,  Blackburn  Place,  Summit,  N.  J 


WANTED  —  Married  man  to  keep  up  resi- 
dence  on  farm:  lawns,  gardens,  orchard, 
nursery.  Have  some  live  stock.  Operate  with 
mechanical  equipment.  Nice  five  room 
house  all  improvements.  Must  be  congenial 
Reply  giving  references,  history  and  salary 

New-CYeorkerADVERTISER  3247’  Care  Rural 

WANTED  COUPLE.  May  1st.  take  full 

aTt:e  farra  boarding  house,  15  to  20  men, 

e\  erythmg_  furnished.  Write  stating  ages. 

ADV’ERtTsfr  ’  ^ferences,  experienced 

au  VERTISER  3249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows- 
wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age,  reference’ 

13SS3;  JT™  VA^ 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  modern  poultry 
farm.  One  handy  with  tools  and  drivers 
preferred.  First  class  position  with 
fir«tdw?geS  SAtrady  man-  FuU  particulars 
Road,leScefonMNSHjEPARD’  Cedar  G™e 

WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged 

white  lady;  good  home.  One  adult  in 
Yorker.  ADVERTISER  3250,  care  Rural  New- 


Situations  Wanted 


PSohon?N®  ,mA^TED:  The  National  Farm 

„  ®choc>1  wllL  have  available  April  1. 
young  men  21  years  of  age,  trained  as 
^n»men’  P°ultrymen.  horticulturists,  land¬ 
scape  gardeners,  florists  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  operators.  These  men  have  had 
r,V.re?'iynnar  train,mS  course  of  practical  work 
^t100  acr®  fai™  and  technical  training 
in  various  farm  departments  Arvniv  rP'wir 

gsa™  £cho°1 

4DVERTTWR  Protestant.  Farih  experience. 
advertiser  3244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Continued  on  Page  180 
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Raises  100  Calves  a  Year  on 
LARRO  CALF  BUILDER 


Publisher’s  Desk 


RAISING  nearly  600  calves  the 
Larro  way  certainly  lends 
„  authority  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Dan  O’Dowd  of  the  O’Dowd 
Dairy,  Pine  Brook,  N.  J.,  about  the 
Larro  Calf  Builder  Program.  Here’s 
what  he  has  to  say: 

“We  have  been  feeding  Larro  Calf 
Builder  for  six  years  and  are  very 
satisfied  with  the  results.  We  grow 
approximately  100  calves  (Guern¬ 
seys  and  Jerseys)  a  year  and  we 
never  worry  about  scours  after  they 
are  on  the  Larro  Calf  Builder  Pro¬ 
gram.  Our  calves  enjoy  good  health 
and  grow  out  with  big  skeletons  and 
no  pot  bellies.  A  typical  weight  for 
a  young  Guernsey  is  300  lbs.  at  six 
months  of  age.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  now  growing  our  calves  in 
eight  months  to  the  size  and  weight 
they  used  to  be  at  12  months.” 

Most  successful  dairymen  like  the 
Larro  Calf  Builder  Program  because 
it  helps  keep  calves  healthy  and 
growing  fast— free  from  scours  and 


digestive  upsets  caused  by  improper 
feed.  It  puts  an  end  to  guesswork, 
too.  It  gives  definite,  c.oncrete  facts 
to  work  with— tells  you  what  to  feed, 
how  to  feed  it  and  what  results  you 
can  expect. 

Then,  too,  there’s  no  gruel  to  mix 
—you  feed  Larro  Calf  Builder  dry 
right  from  the  sack  and  the  calves 
like  it  and  eat  it  readily.  It’s  eco¬ 
nomical— for  you  save  at  least  500 
quarts  of  milk  on  every  calf  as 
against  the  old,  whole  milk  method 
of  feeding— and  you  feed  not  more 
than  1  Vi  lbs.  of  Larro  daily  per  calf 
for  12  weeks  only. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  for  a  7%  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  production  for  1942. 
Abu  can  help  meet  this  demand  by 
putting  your  calves  on  Larro  Calf 
Builder  RIGHT  NOW.  See  your 
Larro  dealer  TODAY— and  write  to 
us  for  the  new  Larro  Dairy  Book. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(TRADE  NAME) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.G  Detroit,  Michigan 


The  work  of  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
fascinating.  There  is  no  monotony 
about  it.  The  inquiries  that  come 
in  cover  all  kinds  of  subjects,  per¬ 
sonal,  confidential,  business,  aca¬ 
demic,  theological,  etc.  All  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  to  us  and  to 
the  reader.  We  endeavor  to  give 
the  best  information  we  can  get  and 
the  best  advice  possible  in  their 
circumstances.  We  appreciate  their 
difficulties  and  the  confidence  they 
repose  in  us.  It  makes  us  humble. 
When  we  fail  them  we  are  dis¬ 
couraged.  We  cannot  always  succeed 
in  collecting  accounts  nor  in  locating 
individuals;  or  if  located  we  cannot 
force  them  to  pay  a  just  debt.  We 
do,  however,  make  every  problem 
that  comes  in  our  own  problem 
and  give  the  help  we  would  like  to 
have  ourselves  in  a  similar  position. 
We  are  delayed  sometimes  in  re¬ 
plying;  perhaps  because  we  are 
looking  for  the  special  advice  or 
there  may  be  an  extra  large  mail 
that  handicaps  us.  Our  intentions 
are  right  because  we  aim  to  render 
the  service  our  readers  ask. 

The  past  year  has  been  more  than 
a  busy  one.  We  have  answered  more 
letters  than  any  preceding  year.  We 
wrote  31,310  letters  during  1941. 
Claims  sent  in  for  collection  num¬ 
bered  1,410  and  amounted  to 
$54,475.39.  We  collected  claims 
amounting  to  $35,876.36.  Our  record 


since 

1910 

is  as 

follows: 

1910— 

400 

claims 

collected  $9,665.45 

1911— 

539 

66 

66 

12,110.63 

1912— 

558 

66 

66 

10,026.51 

1913— 

743 

a 

66 

10,112.91 

1914— 

800 

a 

66 

10,665.50 

1915— 

921 

u 

66 

13,021.12 

1916— 

1,192 

u 

{( 

18,131.54 

1917— 

1,630 

u 

66 

23,961.21 

1918— 

2,232 

u 

66 

37,425.54 

1919— 

2,596 

u 

66 

44,684.29 

1920— 

2,493 

u 

66 

45,592.74 

1921— 

1,584 

66 

66 

45,804.23 

1922— 

1,479 

66 

66 

62,549.60 

1923— 

2,246 

66 

66 

79,138.91 

1924— 

1,588 

66 

66 

52,753.39 

1925— 

1,436 

66 

66 

56,323.09 

1926— 

1,613 

66 

66 

45,864.59 

1927— 

1,450 

66 

66 

52,520.94 

1928— 

1,046 

66 

66 

47,159.59 

1929— 

1,459 

66 

66 

49,554.01 

1930— 

1,148 

66 

66 

41,128.04 

1931— 

1,064 

66 

66 

57,065.68 

1932— 

1,240 

66 

66 

38,141.49 

1933— 

1,080 

66 

66 

39,791.83 

1934— 

1,153 

66 

66 

28,985.83 

1935— 

1,184 

66 

66 

39,452.15 

1936— 

1,093 

66 

66 

21,650.54 

1937— 

1,008 

66 

66 

20,714.48 

1938— 

1.098 

66 

66 

22,347.45 

1939— 

911 

66 

66 

23,568.07 

1940— 

820 

66 

66 

22,996.65 

1941— 

2,202 

66 

66 

35,876.36 

41,905 

66 

66 

1,118,784.36 

Our 

help 

is  open  to 

you  and  we 

want 

each 

one  to  feel 

free  to  call 

on  us  and  help  will  be  given  freely 
and  as  promptly  as  possible.  If  you 
do  not  hear  from  us  when  you  think 
you  should,  do  not  blame  us.  It  may 
be  Uncle  Sam  is  at  fault  or  some 
accident  may  have  happened  here. 
With  a  daily  mail  of  some  200 
letters  for  this  Department  alone, 
mistakes  may  happen,  but  we  are 
on  the  job  and  our  purpose  is  to 
serve  our  readers  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  appreciate  the  many 
kind  comments  that  come  to  us 
through  the  year  for  this  work  we 
are  doing  and  it  is  that  confidence 
that  is  our  spur  and  encouragement. 
Whatever  your  problem  is  let  us 
hear  from  you  and  we  promise  you 
our  best  help  and  advice. 

I  have  received  my  heating  coil. 
Thanks  to  your  help.  Their  claim 
was  that  they  had  ho  record  of  any 
correspondence  between  us.  I  be¬ 
lieve  as  you  do  that  most  people 
are  honest  only  we  are  all  liable  to 
forget  or  make  mistakes.  We  have 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  about  15  or 
20  years  and  read  it  from  back  to 
front.  I  like  your  Publisher’s  Desk 
colunmn  best;  it  has  saved  us  some 
money  and  has  sent  some  agents 
on  their  way.  Thank  you  again  and 
keep  up  the  good  work.  p.  h.  h. 

New  York 

This  was  evidently  some  mix  up 
in  the  office  of  a  responsible  house 
and  was  promptly  adjusted.  We 
like  the  sincerity  of  our  friends’ 
comment  and  will  endeavor  to  merit 
the  confidence. 


I  have  just  been  reading  in  your 
paper  how  you  collected  insurance 
for  a  person.  I  wish  you  would  take 
my  case.  I  fell  from  an  open  car 
as  I  was  taking  off  a  few  forks  of 
hay.  I  injured  my  leg  so  badly  I 
was  laid  up  for  four  weeks  and  can 
do  little  work  yet.  I  carry  a  ($10) 
policy  in  the  North  American  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  York  J.  M.  M. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  accident 
did  not  happen  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  policy.  A  fall  from 
a  car  was  not  specifically  mentioned 
and  the  reader  could  not  get  any 
reimbursement.  The  company  de¬ 
clined  the  claim  as  the  “policy  does 
not  provide  for  an  accident  occurring 
as  described  nor  does  it  pay  for 
partial  disability.”  They  promised  to 
make  further  inquiries  in  the  matter 
as  the  insured  “had  been  a  valued 
policyholder  of  the  company  for 
several  years.”  But  no  adjustment 
was  made.  The  policy  did  not  cover 
the  case.  Don’t  fall  out  of  the  car. 
Stand  in  front  of  it  and  get  run 
over  or  see  that  the  car  is  de¬ 
molished. 

Stop,  Look  and  Listen  when  you 
are  asked  to  contribute  to  one 
cause  or  another  for  defense.  One 
scheme  is  to  send  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  for  which  25  cents  is  asked 
to  help  disabled  war  veterans.  There 
is  no  obligation  to  pay  for  any  un¬ 
ordered  goods.  They  may  be  held 
until  called  for.  The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  warns  against  a  chain  letter 
scheme,  referred  to  in  this  column 
recently,  which  calls  for  a  25  cent 
defense  stamp.  The  chain  letter 
scheme  is  illegal  and  the  originator 
subject  to  heavy  penalty  and  even 
those  who  enter  it  and  pass  it  on 
are  liable  to  a  $50  fine.  Residents  of 
the  United  States  are  being  asked 
for  cash  donations  for  British 
hospitals.  The  British  Ministry  of 
Health  has  ruled  that  all  medical 
aid  and  assistance  should  pass 
through  the  British  Red  Cross  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  There  is 
no  governmental  regulation  of  such 
mail  order  solicitations  and  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  what  part  of 
such  funds  is  required  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  solicitation.  The  safest 
method  is  to  contribute  direct  to  the 
organization  and  to  buy  your  de¬ 
fense  stamps  at  the  i-egular  author¬ 
ized  sources. 

Words  of  thanks  are  not  enough 
for  whatever  you  did  to  make  the 
Company  replace  the  lost  ring  with 
a  smile.  I  sincerely  hope  to  be  one 
of  your  best  subscribers  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  family  as  long  as  I  live. 

I  know  you  do  not  accept  payment 
for  this  kind  of  work,  but  next 
month  you  will  receive  something 
for  extra  subscription.  f.  a.  r. 
New  Jersey 

We  do  not  accept  payment  for 
any  help  we  can  give  except  in  good 
will,  and,  of  course,  we  appreciate 
the  extra  subscriptions.  Our  help  is 
always  given  without  thought  of  re¬ 
ward  and  our  gratification  is  in  be¬ 
ing  of  service  to  a  good  friend. 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  the 
account  of  $38.45  was  settled  in  full. 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  feel  that  you 
brought  about  the  payment  of  this 
long  standing  bill.  Thank  you 
again  for  getting  a  settlement  of 
this  account.  R.  a.  t. 

New  York 

This  was  a  balance  on  a  bill  for 
an  apple  crop  that  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  since  1939.  A  promise  was  made 
to  take  care  of  it  but  the  delay  was 
longer  than  was  reasonable  and  we 
were  glad  to  finally  get  a  ‘settle¬ 
ment. 

We  received  the  check  of  $184 
yesterday,  which  settles  our  account 
in  full.  We  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  effort.  We  seemed  to  need 
just  that  extra  push  to  bring  pay¬ 
ment  across.  Thank  you  again. 

New  York  h.  c.  b. 

We  were  pleased  to  be  able  to 
act  as  peacemaker  or  intermediary 
in  this  case.  Often  a  spreading  of 
all  cards  on  the  table  clears  up  a 
troublesome  matter.  We  feel  a 
friendly  conference  is  of  more  ulti¬ 
mate  satisfaction  than  anything  else 
in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  a 
disputed  matter  between  two  good 
people. 


arret 


CALF  BUILDER 


PRODUCE  MORE  and  BETTER  SILAGE 


with  a  CRAINE-NATCO  TILE  SILO 

Here’s  a  silo  designed  to  preserve  all  the  nutritious 
and  milk-producing  value  of  your  ensilage.  Made  of 
strongest  known  silo  blocks  —  vitrified  tile!  Heavily 
glazed  interior  is  unaffected  by  silage  acids.  Beautiful 
fade-proof  exterior  needs  no  paint  or  weather-proof¬ 
ing.  Designed  and  equipped  for  either  grass  or  corn 
silage! 

"DE-AIRED"  BLOCKS  INSULATE  SILAGE 

Wonderfully  strong,  dense,  tile  blocks  contain  dead 
air  cells  .  .  .  protect  silage  against  severe  weather 
changes.  For  all  the  facts  about  this  great  silo  .  .  . 

Send  today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  easy  payment  terms. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  312  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE^ToVSILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.'  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


HOTEL  BLEND 

COFFEE 

This  delicious  coffee 
which  we  supply  to 
leading  hotels,  offer¬ 
ed  to  consumers 
fresh  from  the 
wholesale  roaster  in 
5  lb.  lots.  Bean  or 
Ground. 

Delivered  Free  Within  300  Miles. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 

Over  100  Years  in  Business 

GILLIES  COFFEE  COMPANY 

233-239  Washington  Street 
New  York  City  Est.  1840 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


C!  U  V  n  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
»  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Box  20,  W eet  W  aablngton  Market,  N  e w  \  ork  City 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 


BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


live  and  Dressed  U/A|JTC|\  Lambs,  Rabbits, 
Poultry,  Calves,  *  ■  Ml  y  I  Cl/  Goats,  Eggs  , . . 


ESTABLISHED  67  YEARS 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


WEAVERS 


Writeforlnw  money- 
saving  prices,  car¬ 
pet  warps,  rug  fil¬ 
lers,  repair  parts 


for  all  looms,  accurate  and  inexpensive  beam  counter. 

OR  RUG  COMPANY,  DEPT.  85,  LIMA,  OHIO 


I  „„„„  C»,w>Ir  W«™  > — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
Large  utOCK  W6W  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Mnclrrotc  Tllis  fur  ln  brisk  demand.  Send  for  reli- 
lUUaKrdto  able  prices.  Fifty  seven  years  in  business. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
Pr  of  essiona 


Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautifully  finished  wide  border, 
deckle  edge.  25e  roll  of  8  and  free  enlargement. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS.  Box  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Make  excellent  tubs  for  all  farm  purposes.  Capacity 
120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  Inside  $2-00  each.  F.O.B. 

New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Newport,  R.  I. 


NO  HUNTING  SIGNS  36  FOR  $1.00 

Prepaid.  Comply  with  state  laws.  Your  name  printed 
free  on  orders  of  $2.00  or  more,  write  clearly. 

Douglas  Ames,  596  Dixwell  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  ln  this  department  8c  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  nnmber. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thors  day,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FOR  SALE:  One-half  acre  plot  in  Miami; 
$500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  250  acre  Orange  County  farm, 
10  room  house,  barns  fair;  state  road; 
$20,000.  Others.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Productive,  175  acre  fruit  and 
truck  farm,  Burlington  County.  Five 
dwellings.  3  sets  of  buildings,  water  front¬ 
age.  Will  divide.  P.  H.  BURK,  Beverly, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  A  home  with  city  conveniences 
in  Lakemont  community,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  Four  mails  a  day,  two  im¬ 
proved  roads,  superior  schooling  facilities, 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat  with  oil 
burner.  For  particulars  and  picture  write, 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


87  ACRE  farm  with  electricity;  $4,000. 
CHARLES  DAVIS,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


16  ACRES,  pine  trees,  $525;  6'U  acres  $260; 

seashore  highway,  2%  acres  $435;  10 

acres  $675;  also  other  acreage,  easy  monthly 
terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  100  acre  adjoining  farms. 
PERCY  SHEPARD,  New  Albany,  Pa. 


SMALL  FARMS  wanted,  PutnamrDutchess. 

KESSEL,  The  Country  Broker,  Peekskill, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE  as  a  whole  or  can  be  divided. 

Apple  orchard  of  100  acres  in  full  bear¬ 
ing:  Grimes  Golden,  Stayman  Winesap, 
Black  Twig,  York  Imperial,  other  wanted 
varieties;  100  acres  timber,  plenty  water, 
good  drainage.  On  State  Highway  522,  five 
miles  from  Front  Royal,  Virginia,  in  the 
heart  of  the  apple  growing  country.  Terms 
can  he  arranged.  Apply  H.  W.  POMEROY, 
Front  Royal,  Virginia. 


21  ACRE  pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow,  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine,  all 
for  $5,500.  Ideal  resort,  retreat,  camp, 
poultry  farm.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  —  1,000  acres,  all  in  growing 
timber,  $9.50  per  acre.  SCHMIDT  & 
WILSON,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Richmond,  Va. 


FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County. 

Photos  submitted  when  you  give  us  size 
and  price.  WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


ADIRONDACKS  —  420  acres,  woods,  camp; 

$1,900.  60  acres,  8  rooms,  $900.  20  acres, 

$200.  100  others.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 

WARD,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


WANT  —  General  -  dairy  farm,  Dutchess, 
Columbia  Counties;  describe  fully.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3144,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Income  producing  dairy,  chicken, 
general  farms,  within  about  125  miles. 
Buyers  waiting.  Quick  action.  BROWN- 
SHIELD,  1900  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


RETREAT — 30  acres,  brook,  woods,  mac¬ 
adam  highway,  dwelling,  barns,  electric 
available;  $3,100.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


21  ACRES,  poultry  farm,  state  road,  house, 
improvements,  furnace,  henhouse,  barn, 
hens,  cow;  $3,800,  $2,000  cash.  Cooperstown. 
ADVERTISER  3121,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms  and  country 
homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent,  property  located 
Kinderhook  Lake,  Columbia  County,  New 
York.  Beach  front,  three  minutes  from  bus 
line.  Gas,  electric  refrigeration,  oil  heat,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Also  large  one-family 
house  located  in  one  of  the  best  residential 
sections  in  Albany,  New  York.  Oil,  hot 
water  heat.  A.  FINKLE,  182  State  St„ 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  ONTARIO  shore  farm,  65  acres;  good 
buildings,  20- cow  concrete  stable;  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone;  beautiful  location,  view; 
cottage  sites,  all  for  $3,000.  Free  prospectus, 
farms,  homes,  business  properties.  HAST¬ 
INGS  REALTY  AGENCY,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

Dairy,  poultry  farms,  boarding  houses, 
country  homes,  acreage,  camps,  stores. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 


PART-TIME  FARM,  Rockingham  County, 
New  Hampshire.  On  macadam  road, 
handy  to  small  village,  8  miles  to  Haverhill, 
Mass.  Outside  employment  available.  22 
acres,  9-room  house,  furnace  heat,  bath, 
electricity,  pressure  water  system.  Shed 
25x45,  poultry  house  16x40.  $2,000;  terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WANT  TO  rent  small  farm  in  New  York 
or  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  3153,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farmhouse,  cellar,  elec¬ 
tricity,  chicken  house,  barn,  good  water, 
wood;  near  city  between  Philadelphia  and 
Virginia.  SEABLOM,  Lewbeach.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  farm,  suitable  for  poul¬ 
try  apd  general  farming;  within  30  miles 
of  Paterson,  N. '  J.  Will  consider  lease  or 
option.  State  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3156,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


110  ACRES,  6  room  bungalow,  barn  for  25 
cows.  80  acres,  8  room  house,  bam  for 
8  cows,  lights,  macadam  highway;  these 
farms  join.  Price  for  both  farms  $3,500; 
one-third  down.  Others.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  West  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


WANT  FARM,  80  miles  from  New  York 
City.  10-30  acres,  good  buildings.  Give 
detailed  description,  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3165,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  Agency,  Canaan,  N.  Y„ 
offers  security  on  250  farms.  Prices  from 
$1,000  to  $25,000. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  stocked 
farm  on  shares;  to  manage  or  rent.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


187  ACRES,  Chenango  County  dairy  farm, 
good  soil,  tractor  worked,  running  water, 
barn  for  47  head,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
bathroom,  good  road  and  locality;  worth 
$8,500.  ADVERTISER  3175,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  228  acre  farm  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  town  of  Putnam, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Hardware  and  auto  business. 

Established  since  1903.  BOX  135,  Closter, 
New  Jersey. 


SALE  OR  rent.  Lake  Placid  property 
suitable  for  farm,  boarding  house, 
summer  home.  Safe  mountain  retreat.  At¬ 
tractive,  furnished  house  on  35  acres.  Five 
bedrooms,  2  servant  rooms,  2  baths.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view,  2  miles  from  town.  Water,  electric 
light,  3-car  garage.  $800  season,  or  sell  easy 
terms.  ADVERTISER  3183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


15  ROOM  house,  17  acres  fertile  land,  near 
Chesapeake  Bay  ducking  blinds,  hunting, 
fishing,  good  markets.  Price  reasonable. 
JOHN  HINKS,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  suitable  for  poultry 
raising.  ADVERTISER  3186,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  75-1C0  miles  to  New 
York  City;  should  be  20-50  acres.  PAUL 
WAIS,  777  Woodward  Ave.,  Brookyln,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  listings  wanted.  Northern 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Southern  Dutchess. 
DODGE,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Long  Island  farm,  26  acres  or 
less  if  desired,  near  Southold  village; 
house  and  barn,  electricity,  good  water, 
fine  bathing,  fishing,  claming  and  boat 
anchorage  rights,  large  highway  frontage, 
fine  shade  trees.  Good  truck  farm  for 
New  York  market  or  sound  investment  as 
a  country  place.  C.  H.  WICKHAM,  owner, 
Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  rent,  option  to  purchase 
small,  10  to  25-acre  farm;  water,  ele< 
tricity  available;  suitable  poultry,  cow 
Vicinity  Troy  or  10  to  25  miles  east  c 
south.  Have  registered  stock,  experience 
in  farming  and  livestock.  ADVERTISE 
3189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELLING  18-year  established  laundry.  Ga¬ 
rage.  50  cows;  modern  dairy.  1,000  monthly 
broiler  plant.  $1,200.  3,000  modern  hen  farm 
$6,000.  ADVERTISER  3193,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  — Sale,  rent.  GERTRUDE  INGBER, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. 

SIX-ACRE  equipped  poultry  farm.  New  6- 
room  house,  all  improvements.  Good 

chicken  houses.  On  hard  road,  15  miles 
from  Scranton.  $5,500  cash.  Possession 

April  1,  1942.  MRS.  GEORGE  E.  MILLER, 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Factoryville,  Pennsylvania. 

CATSKILLS — Dairy  Farm,  200  acres,  28- 
room  boarding  house,  complete.  Farm 

without  boarding  house  $4,500,  $1,500  down. 
PAVLOS,  Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent,  Westchester  or  Putnam 
County,  A-l.  dairy  farm;  also  pasture  land. 
ADVERTISER  3191,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE,  on  account  of  illness,  108-acre 
farm;  85  acres  cultivated,  23  acres  woods; 
on  improved  highway  overlooking  Saratoga 
Lake,  half-mile  from  Route  9-P;  9-room 
house  with  modem  conveniences;  modern 
barn  for  stabling  25  cows;  two  hen  houses 
accommodating  400  laying  hens;  3  brooder 
houses;  bearing  orchard;  view  to  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Vermont. 
Property  unencumbered.  Cash  or  Terms. 
JOHN  PIROHA,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Stillwater,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE — Chicken  business,  fully  equipt 
houses  for  1,000  layers,  and  new  cottage, 
within  45  miles  N.  Y.  City.  ADVERTISER 
3192,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

165-ACRE  modem  dairy;  brick  mansion; 

$32,500.  Other  choice  Maryland  farms. 
ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  3341  Frederick,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

WANTED — Some  acreage  with  brook,  or  old 
farm;  Bergen,  Rockland  or  Orange  Coun¬ 
ties.  ADVERTISER  3198,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FINGER  LAKE  region — Eight-room,  brick, 
modem  conveniences,  bam,  outbuildings; 
well  situated;  twenty  acres,  alfalfa,  wood; 
near  Cayuga  Lake.  Priced  to  sell.  HARVEY 
MACDOWELL,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  working  farm,  60-70  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Pay  off  on  monthly 
basis,  $15.  MRS.  BINNS,  3  West  108th  St., 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

80  YEARS  old,  must  sell  good  paying  dairy 
farm,  fine  location  on  Route  84.  Milk 
route,  35  Guernseys,  all  equipment.  E.  W. 
BROWN,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  STORE,  no  competition, 
$1,200.  Country  store  averaging  over  $100 
day,  $5,800.  GEORGE  COLLESTER,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

115  ACRES,  Rochester-Lewiston  State  High¬ 
way,  Orleans  County.  Large  concrete 
basement,  gambrel  roof  barn,  tool  shed, 
hennery,  hog  house,  8-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  woodlot,  good  soil;  near  school, 
markets.  J.  HALL,  1352  West  Ave.,  Medina, 
New  York. 

WANTED  —  Poultry  farm,  capacity  1,500 
layers  or  more,  within  120  miles  from 
New  York.  A-l  condition.  ADVERTISER 
3204,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Small  farm  or  village  property, 
around  $2,000;  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania.  ADVERTISER  3205, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Lake  Carmel,  New  York  five- 
room  water  front  bungalow,  electricity. 
Terms.  Phone  Port  Chester  2744  W,  or  write 
to  BOX  21,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  IN  Finger  Lakes  Country.  All  sizes, 
all  prices.  Terms.  Write  me.  HILL 
REALTY  CO.,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McIntosh,  Locke, 
New  York. 

FOR  RENT,  good  250  acre  hilldale  dairy 
farnv  best  dairy  section,  25  miles  east 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  to  reliable  dairy  farm¬ 
er  with  own.  stock  and  tools.  Concrete  base¬ 
ment  barn,  32  stanchions,  silo,  other  out¬ 
side  buildings.  Reasonable  rent.  Fullest 
information  family,  stock  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3210,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS,  STORES,  homes,  all  kinds.  Wash¬ 
ington.  Saratoga  Counties,  New  York.  Get 
free  list.  HOWARD  CLINE,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  hard  road  near  Doylestown.  40  acres, 
has  been  used  for  market  gardening  and 
fruit,  heavily  fertilized,  limed  and  sub¬ 
soiled  22  inches  deep  for  17  years.  50  acres 
asparagus,  4  acres  strawberries,  3  acres 
apples  all  in  prime  sales  last  year  and  a 
very  dry  one  was  $7,247.64  aj  farm;  would 
make  a  fine  estate,  has  brook  running  en¬ 
tire  length,  10-room  stone  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  surrounded  by  fine  old  shade  trees, 
large  modern  bam,  springhouse  and  other 
out-buildings  in  good  condition;  insured 
for  $10,000.  Spring  water  piped  to  all  build¬ 
ings.  Price  $20,000.  ADVERTISER  3214,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  102  acre  farm,  level  tillage, 
well  watered,  buildings  in  good  condition, 
10-room  house,  all  improvements.  P.  O. 
BOX  265,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  rent  in  or  near  Ulster, 
Sullivan  Counties,  farm  160-300  acres,  bam 
for  30  head,  silo,  machinery,  electricity, 
water  available.  ADVERTISER  3217,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO!  rent  or  buy  reasonable, 
small  farm,  suitable  poultry,  vegetables. 
ADVERTISER  3221,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY:  800  apple  tree 
orchard  (Waltons-Maclntosh)  for  rent,  on 
profit  sharing  basis.  Three  miles  from  New 
Paltz.  Ulster  County.  Write  CULINARIANS 
HOME  FOUNDATION,  349  West  48th  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


111—56  acres,  adjoining.  11 — 7  room  houses. 

Bams,  outbuildings.  Reasonable.  ROY 
BANGS,  Spartansburg,  Pa. 


AGE  72.  sacrificing  superb  50  acre  truck, 
dairy,  tourist  farm,  U.  S.  No.  6  highway. 
1,900  feet  river  frontage.  Stock,  tools,  $8,500. 
Terms.  Also  7-acre,  bungalow,  roadstand 
property  $3,000.  Photos.  LEWIS  CARTER, 
Lacyville,  Pa. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  $10  per  acre  will  buy 
102  >4  acre  level,  productive  farm.  Fair 
buildings,  some  timber,  3V2  miles  from 
village,  on  school  bus  line.  MRS.  PEARL  D. 
COATS,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


NINE  ACRE  farm,  9  room  house,  bam, 
garage;  one  mile  east  of  Moira,  Route  11. 
$1,500.  FLOYD  SAXTON,  Box  893,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  42  acres,  small  house,  large 
bam,  others,  macadam,  lights,  hot  and 
cold  water,  sugar  bush,  room  1,000  hens. 
HARRY  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  160 
acres,  main  road,  7  room  house,  electricity 
and  good  water,  large  barn,  2  silos,  10  good 
cows,  team,  machinery;  $5,000,  $1,500  down. 
MRS.  CLAIRE  D.  PARSONS,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FARM  catalog,  (12  States),  just  out. 

BATSON  FARM  AGENCY,  489  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


SIX  ACRES,  two  miles  off  Route  11,  Susque¬ 
hanna  County.  7-room  house,  30x40  2-story 
barn,  spring  water,  woodlot;  $1,600.  Write 
BOX  11,  New  Milford,  Penna. 


261  ACRE  sheep  and  dairy  farm,  will  carry 
50  cows  and  250  sheep.  Two  houses,  8 
barns,  electricity  and  running  water.  Price 
$55  an  acre.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Modern  poultry  farm,  within  60 
miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
3231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  160  acre  farm,  Columbia  County, 
110  miles  New  York  City.  Conveniently 
located.  Good  house  and  barns.  Machinery, 
team,  stock.  Anxious  to  sell  quickly.  S. 
SYVERTSEN,  930  58th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Gas  station,  8-room  house,  all 
improvement,  attachment,  main  road,  road- 
stand,  dining  room,  cabin;  other  buildings. 
Owner,  J.  R.  TRNKA,  Box  287,  Route  1, 
Saugerties,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT :  Small  orderly  farm-house,  no 
improvements;  acreage.  70  miles  New 
York.  Permanent  middleaged  couple  used  to 
country  life  required.  Yearly  rent  $300.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3237,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  FOR  rent,  100  acres,  small  house, 
large  bam,  9  miles  Carmel.  No  stock,  no 
tools.  Possession  April.  Yearly  rent  $300.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  127  acre  Delaware  County  farm, 
good  buildings  with  bath  and  electricity. 
Price  $5,000,  $2,000  down,  easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BREWSTER  AND  Pawling:  Farms  and  es¬ 
tates.  Sales,  rentals.  EDGAR  L.  HOAG, 
320  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  Steuben  County  farm,  235  acres, 
good  buildings,  all  tools,  herd  of  Jerseys. 
ADVERTISER  3248,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


52  ACRES  State  Highway  22.  Water  for  cattle 
for  every  field.  Buildings,  ground  A-l. 
Many  others,  $1,500,  up.  H.  F.  STRUNK,  44 
No.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


MODERN  30  acre  poultry  farm,  Jamesway 
equipped,  capacity  2,800  layers.  State 
road,  river  bordered,  Syracuse  18  miles; 
$9,000,  half  down.  J.  AMOS  HOUSE  &  SON, 
Specializing  Farm  Property,  Baldwinsville, 
New  York. 


Help  Wanted 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WANTED  —  A  sensible,  energetic  woman 
as  assistant  with  children.  Reply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3068,  care  Rural  New-rYorker. 


WANT  MARRIED  man  in  40s,  small  family. 

Work  on  dairy  farm;  knowledge  cattle, 
horses,  crops.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Call  or  telephone  Warwick  160. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman,  single, 
to  take  care  of  2,500  birds.  Sober,  perma¬ 
nent  position.  $40  monthly,  good  room, 
board.  Write  full  qualifications,  references. 
ADVERTISER  3088,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAVAL  SINGLE  unit  operators  and 
strippers;  must  handle  55  cows,  three 
times  daily.  Wages  $90  per  month  plus  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3098,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE  on  modem  dairy  farm. 

Man  to  work  in  creamery  or  farm; 
woman  for  cooking  and  light  housework. 
Pleasant  home  and  good  wages.  References 
required.  BLOSSOM  HILL  FARM,  Lebanon, 
New  Jersey. 


SINGLE  MAN  wanted,  not  eligible  for 
draft,  dairy  and  general  farm,  Hunterdon 
County,  New  Jersey.  $50.  board,  room  and 
bath.  Write  giving  age  and  references. 
ADVERTISER  3145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  sober,  reliable,  dairy  and 
general  farm;  Central  Jersey.  Thorough 
knowledge  cows  and  machinery.  $80  to 
start,  house,  milk,  eggs,  fuel.  Write  age, 
experience,  references.  ADVERTISER  3146, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY  for  farmer  and 
wife  on  60  acre  Penn  Estate  Farm.  Trac¬ 
tor  equipped,  one  cow.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work  for  small  adult  family.  $75  and  board 
with  pleasant  modem  living  quarters.  Must 
be  cheerful,  sober  and  industrious.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Automobile  mechanics  and  body 
and  fender  repair  men,  steady  work,  good 
wages  for  A-l  men.  ADVERTISER  3150,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  MAN  under  45,  with  small 
family  on  retail  dairy  farm.  $80  per 
month,  house  and  milk.  Wife  board  help, 
$30  per  month.  BOX  82,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y 


J.Y  Xb  VV 
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Lunnecucui — uairy 
farm  wants  a  competent,  married  farmer; 
pay  good  wages,  subject  to  increases;  house, 
milk,  etc.  State  age,  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  3197,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  181 . 
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War  Power 
Starts  Here 


Philip  Nice  is  one  to  practice  what  he 
preaches.  ‘‘This  is  no  time  for  a  farmer  to 
hang  back  in  the  traces,”  he  says.  “The 
country  needs  what  we  produce  and  it  is 
up  to  us  to  deliver.  It’s  everybody’s  obli¬ 
gation.” 

On  his  132  acres  at  Newstead  in  Erie 
Countv,  New  York,  Phil  Nice  grows  wheat, 
beans  and  cabbage,  and  he  milks  18  cows. 
Last  fall,  when  the  call  was  for  more  milk, 
he  bought  six  more  milkers  even  though  he 
had  his  hands  full  without  them.  In  the 
busy  season,  he  usually  has  extra  help,  but 
this  year  he’ll  get  along  with  just  his  11- 
year-old  son,  Philip,  Jr. 

Yes,  this  man  and  his  farm  are  doing 
their  part  to  win  the  war.  But  the  family’s 
job  doesn’t  end  there.  Bob,  the  oldest  boy, 
works  in  a  Buffalo  airplane  factory.  One  of 
the  girls  is  training  to  be  a  nurse.  Another 
boy  just  left  to  take  a  job  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Mrs.  Nice  and  four 
girls  at  home  see  to  it  that  their  table  is 
well  supplied  with  home-grown  food.  The 
Nices  are  workers. 

At  45,  Philip  Nice  has  no  snap,  but  he 
counts  his  job  a  privilege.  He  knows  that  a 
man  earns  what  he  gets,  and  fights  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  it.  His  farm  isn’t  entirely  out 


of  debt,  but  it  would  be  except  for  a  bad 
fire  in  the  summer  of  1940.  It  would  be  out 
of  debt  even  though  he  helped  the  two 
oldest  boys  through  college,  and  sent  a 
daughter,  too. 

Philip  Nice  makes  his  own  decisions, 
speaks  his  own  mind.  He  is  careful,  thrifty 
and  a  planner.  He  believes  a  man  can  do 
more  and  sleep  better  if  he  has  faith  and 
doesn’t  worry.  He  believes  the  right  kind 
of  financing  is  a  big  help.  A  few  years  ago 
he  took  out  a  long-term  Land  Bank  loan, 
and  his  payments  are  right  up  to  schedule. 

Philip  Nice  considers  himself  no  better 
than  his  neighbors  .  .  .  considers  his  family 
and  his  farm  no  exception.  He’s  right. 
Countless  men  like  him  are  the  people  who 
make  America  great,  make  the  Northeast 
a  better  place  to  live.  And  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  45,000  Northeastern 
farmers  have  used  Land  Bank  financing 
.  .  .  used  it  to  increase  their  own  security, 
to  take  the  uncertainty  out  of  borrowing 
money. 

Men  like  Philip  Nice  mold  their  own 
lives  out  of  courage,  faith  and  hard  work. 
Deep  in  the  fibre  of  their  souls  is  love  for 


home,  love  for  nature,  love  for  land  and 
what  it  represents.  Independence  and 
freedom  are  the  goals. 

America  now  needs  the  full  strength  and 
might  of  its  patriots.  The  Nation  now 
fights  for  those  values  to  which  its  farmers 
individually  dedicate  their  lives.  America 
calls  ...  its  farmers  and  their  sons  answer, 
“Present!”  America’s  war  power  starts 
here. 

For  details  about  Land  Bank  financing,  or 
about  the  Farm  Loan  Association  in  your  locality, 
address  the 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 
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Apple  Scab  Control  in  1942 


Cummings 

Mild  Sulfurs  Effective 

Experience  in  the  last  few  years  has  shown 
that  the  milder  sulfur  sprays  as  substitutes 
for  the  liquid  lime  sulfur  are  effective  if 
spraying  is  begun  on  time,  and  applications 
thoroughly  and  effectively  applied  at  inter¬ 
vals  frequent  enough  to  prevent  infection 
from  taking  place.  Recourse  to  the  some¬ 
what  antiquated  liquid  lime  sulfur  should  be 
resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  only  in  extreme  cases 
where  the  scab  seems  not  to  have  started  and 
requires  a  somewhat  more  caustic  spray  than 
the  mild  sulfurs.  Sometimes  a  liquid  lime 
sulfur  application  interspersed  along  with  the 
mild  lime  sulfur  sprays  will  suffice. 

The  reason,  of  course,  for  limiting  the  lime 
sulfur  sprays  is  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of 
burns,  scalds,  pauperized  leaves  and  some¬ 
times  wrinkled  foliage,  which  was  a  matter 
of  frequent  observation  in  earlier  years  with 
the  continuous  use  of  liquid  lime  sulfur  sprays. 

Watch  the  Weather 

It  is  extremely  important  for  the  apple 
grower  to  keep  his  mind  on  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  He  must  follow  the  weather  fore¬ 
casts  to  find  out  when  the  two  or  three  day 
rains  will  come,  then  try  to  spray  in  advance 
of  them.  If  the  local  forecasting  and  relay 
information  is  not  functioning  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate;  and  the  grower  must  depend  on 
what  he  can  get  from  the  nearest  weather 


If  one  must  spray  at  blossom  time  because  of 
too  many  rains,  he  should  omit  the  arsenate  of 
lead  so  as  not  to  poison  the  bees. 

bureau  and  what  he  can  forecast  for  himself 
in  his  local  conditions.  Oftentimes  the  rain 
does  the  most  harm  when  it  comes  as  a  local 
shower.  It  is  always  uncertain  in  time  and 
amount  and  seldom  forecast.  Frequent  local 
showers  are  as  important  as  longer  rains  but 
do  not  hinder  spray.  However,  they  do  start 
the  spore  discharge. 


By  M.  B. 

was  a  singular  thing  that  in 
1941  in  Northern  New  England 
there  was  very  little  scab 
either  on '  leaves  or  on  fruit 
of  apple.  The  dry  periods 
came  at  a  time  to  apparently 
prevent  discharge  of  Spring  spores  which 
wintered  over  on  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground. 
When  the  rains  did  come,  it  was  so  late  that 
the  over-winter  scab  had  lost  its  vitality. 

Apple  growers  did  not  know  this  until 
after  the  spray  season  was  over  and  did  not 
know  it  for  a  certainty  until  harvest  time. 
So  that  apparently  the  expense  for  spraying 
in  1941  for  scab  was  pretty  much  lost  and 
one  grower  was  known  to  remark,  “Had  I 
only  known  I  could  have  saved  a  lot  of 
money,”  but  this  statement  hardly  bears 
analysis  because  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  spray  program  as  carried  out  in  eastern 
orchards,  at  least,  is  so  arranged  and  so  timed 
that  each  spray  application  is  valuable  for 
other  diseases  and  numerous  injurious  insects. 
It  is  doubtful  that  any  single  application  in 
the  standard  spray  program  should  ever  be 
considered  as  for  any  one  pest  alone. 

The  spray  program  in  New  England  is 
planned  for  successive  applications  to  control 
codling  moth  which  emerges  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  for  orchard  lice,  apple  canker, 
curculio,  and  many  other  pests.  So  that  in 
reality  no  grower  should  feel  that  his  spray 
mixture  is  wasted  even  though  it  did  not 
happen  to  be  necessary  in  a  single  year  to 
control  scab.  Generally  it  is  needed  each 
season. 

Primary  Infection  Important 

But  it  happens  when  the  successive  dis¬ 
charge  of  spores  from  scab  spots  continues 
over  a  considerable  period;  it  is  known  that 
when  scab  starts  and  produces  primary  in¬ 
fection  that  if  not  fully  checked  there  will 
be  a  secondary  infection  and  doubtless  subse¬ 
quent  ones  so  that  even  though  the  primary 
infection  may  seem  to  be  small,  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  of  much  moisture  it  may 
cause  a  good  deal  of  scab  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  In  wet  weather  scab  spreads  like  wild 
fire.  It  pays  to  keep  ahead  of  the  scab,  rather 
than  to  try  to  exterminate  it  later  on. 

Late  Scab 

Apple  scab  sometimes  develops  in  mid¬ 
summer  rather  than  in  the  fore  part  of 
Summer.  A  case  like  this  happened  a  few 
years  ago  in  an  orchard  near  Burlington. 
The  grower  followed  conscientiously  the 
spray  program  until  about  July  and  then 
assumed  that  there  would  be  no  more  scab 
and  put  up  his  outfit.  At  about 
that  time  it  began  to  fain  and 
latent  scab  developed  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  amount  of  it  before 
harvest  so  that  the  crop  was  dis¬ 
appointing.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  scab  develops  most 
rapidly  during  a  wet  period  or 
when  there  are  sufficient  light 
rains.  It  may  develop  rather  late 
if  the  Spring  is  dry  and  the 
Summer  is  wet.  And  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  is  that  spray  must 
be  made  more  frequent  and  the 
job  must  be  more  thoroughly 
done  in  seasons  of  much  rain; 
whether  it  come  early  or  rela¬ 
tively  late  in  the  spray  season, 
the  same  rule  holds. 

The  chief  trouble  that  the  apple 
grower  has  is  his  inability  to 
forecast  the  weather  and  know 
what  to  plan  on.  His  troubles  are 
much  intensified  if  the  rains  are 
so  frequent  that  the  regular 
weekly  spray  has  to  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  omitted  or  postponed  be¬ 
cause  of  wet  weather  and  then 
when  the  work  can  be  resumed, 
infection  has  taken  place.  It  is 
difficult  then  to  eradicate  the 
scab  or  burn  out  scab  spots. 


Plan  Ahead 

It  seems  very  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
labor  shortage  this  coming  season.  The  large 
number  of  men  that  are  drawn  into  defense 
work  or  are  participating  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  the  war  is  apt  to  cause  a  shortage 
of  labor  which  may  become  more  acute.  Apple 
growers  will  have  to  take  this  into  account 
and  plan  the  best  they  can.  Advance  prepa¬ 
ration  is  perhaps  the  best  watchword  that  one 
can  have.  Put  the  machinery  into  excellent 
working  order,  arrange  for  supplies  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance,  and  shape  up  work  so  that 
whenever  there  is  need  to  spray,  it  can  be 
done.  First  things  must  come  first  and  other 
duties  which  are  less  imperative  can  tem¬ 
porarily  be  set  aside  even  though  they  may 
seem  to  be  as  important  as  is  spraying. 

Accelerated  Work 

It  will  be  necessary  to  speed  up  the  work, 
even  with  less  help.  Make  the 
machine  do  more  work  than  ever 
before.  Arrange  for  a  quick  fill 
of  the  tank  to  save  time.  Have 
a  larger  hose  or  pipe  to  reduce 
.  filling  time.  Locate  all  spare  parts 
or  replacements  for  reducing  de¬ 
lays.  Have  a  repair  kit  attached 
to  the  sprayer.  Take  time  each 
night  to  rinse  out  the  spray  tank 
to  avoid  sludge,  clogging,  and 
spray  burn.  In  some  cases,  one 
could  adjust  the  spray  boom,  if  a 
long  one,  on  a  stationary  frame 
to  substitute  for  one  man — the 
nozzleman,  if  there  is  no  such 
person  to  be  had.  Arrange  to 
spray  at  night  if  wind  bothers 
during  the  day.  Avoid  spraying 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
say  between  11  A.  M.  and  2  P.  M. 
Piece  out  the  day  at  safer  and 
more  comfortable  hours.  Be  ready 
to  spray  a  day  or  two  before  you 
really  expect  to  do  it.  Make  some 
allowance  for  rainy  weather. 
Start  each  spray  application  a 
little  ahead  of  time  so  as  to 
get  done  before  the  weather 
turns  bad  again. 

(Continued  on  Page  188) 


The  four  most  important  stages  for  spray  in 
the  average  season.  Add  two  or  more  cover 
sprays  at  weekly  intervals  to  complete  the  season. 


One  man  may  have  to  do  it  all  this  year.  The  nozzleman  may  also  drive. 
Longer  hours,  but  less  expense.  Do  not  wait  for  help  which  may  not  come. 
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Heating  Hotbeds  with  Electric 
Light  Bulbs 

“You  may  prefer  the  good  old-fashioned 
hotbeds  heated  by  fermenting  horse  manure” 
says  R. ,  L.  Birdsall,  farm  superintendent  at 
the  Osborn  State  Prison  Farm  at  Enfield, 
Conn.  “I’ve  had  years  of  experience  with 
them  and  thought  they  were  pretty  good 
until  we  tried  a  new  type,  heated  with  plain, 
ordinary  electric  light  bulbs.” 

“I  find  that  with  our  weather  conditions, 
it  used  to  take  12  to  14  days  for  seed  to 
break  ground  in  our  old  manure  beds;  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs  bring  seed  up  in  five  or  six 
days,”  says  Mr.  Birdsall.  The  plants  are  far 
superior,  stronger  and  more  uniform  in  the 
new  beds,  whereas  with  the  manure  beds 
it  was  quite  a  gamble,  too  often  the  plants 
got  stunted;  the  leaves  chilled  or  something 
else  went  wrong,  according  to  Mr.  Birdsall. 

Last  year  Mr.  Birdsall  converted  his  con¬ 
crete  beds  from  manure  to  lights  for  heat.  In 
all  he  had  60  sash  heated  this  way.  He  grew 
tomatoes,  peppers  and  cabbage  plants.  He 
expects  to  increase  his  bed  capacity  this  year. 

Hotbeds  to  .be  heated  electrically  whether 
of  wood  or  concrete  should  be  built  fairly 
substantial  and  tight.  Ordinary  25-watt  in¬ 
side  frosted  vacuum  type  incandescent  light 
bulbs  furnish  the  heat  for  these  hotbeds. 
Early  experiments  using  high  wattage  bulbs 
proved  them  to  be  inefficient  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful  principally  because  they  created  “hot 
spots”  in  the  bed.  As  a  result  soil  tempera¬ 
tures  were  not  uniform,  seed  germination  was 
spotty,  and  growing  plants  beneath  the  lamps 
often  became  scorched. 

The  25-watt  lamps,  fitted  with  inexpensive 
porcelain  sockets,  are  mounted  on  8V2  inch 
centers  to  the  under  side  of  a  six-foot  re¬ 
movable  wooden  strip  1x4  inches  which  spans 
the  bed  just  beneath  the  center  of  each  3x6 
foot  sash  as  illustrated.  No  reflectors  of  any 
kind  are  needed,  nor  advisable.  The  proper 
distance  between  the  light  bulb  and  soil  sur¬ 
face  is  approximately  20  inches. 

Each  string  of  lights  is  connected  up  to 
the  main  feeder  line  that  runs  along  the 
high  side  of  the  hotbed.  Mr.  Birdsall  says 
it’s  advisable  to  connect  every  four  strips  of 
wood  that  the  sockets  are  mounted  on.  Then 
hinge  one  end  of  the  frame  to  Simplify  the 
raising  of  the  light  bulbs  when  sash  is  re¬ 
moved  for  watering. 

Thermostats  are  wired  in  to  control  tem¬ 
perature.  Mr.  Birdsall  employs  one  thermo¬ 
stat  for  every  12  sash  to  be  heated.  He  pre¬ 
fers  to  bury  the  thermostat  in  about  two 
inches  of  soil,  being  sure  that  it  lies  flat  and 
not  vertical.  Other  installations  have  the 
ihei'mostats  placed  near  the  soil  but  in  the 
air  so  that  the  control  is  based  upon  air 
temperature  of  the  bed  rather  than  the  soil 
temperature.  A  waterproof  switch  box  prop¬ 
erly  fused  and  a  waterproof  cable  or  other 
suitable'  wire  conveying  the  electricity  to  the 
bed  completes  the  electrical  equipment  need¬ 
ed.  Farmers  contemplating  building  one  of 
these  beds  would  do  well  to  consult  their 
local  electric  light  company  to  be  sure  that 
the  wire  is  of  sufficient  size  to  carry 


the  maximum  load  to  be  expected. 

After  completing  the  electrical  installation, 
Mr.  Birdsall  puts  a  layer  of  gravel  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hotbed.  This  is  covered  with 
an  even  coating  of  four  to  six  inches  of  rich 
loam  unless  he  desires,  to  use  flats.  After 
raking  over  the  loam  whichr  should  be  20 
inches  from  the  electric  light  bulbs,  the  sash 
is  placed  over  the  lights  on  the  bed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  sash  is  then  covered  with 
mats  straw  or  burlap,  the  lights  turned  on 
and  the  soil  heated  for  several  days  to  con¬ 
dition  it  for  seeding. 

Mr.  Birdsall  sows  tomatoes  and  cabbage 
seed  in  the  bed,  then  sifts  fine  soil  over  the 
seed.  He  then  waters  down  his  seeding 
thoroughly,  replaces  his  sash  and  covers  it 


Notches  every  three  feet  accommodate  cross  bars 
with  sockets  so  sash  fit  snugly  on  the  top  of 

the  bed. 


£ 

with  burlap  mats.  He  leaves  the  mats  on  all 
the  time  until  the  seeds  break  ground  which 
is  usually  in  four  or  five  days.  He  then  re¬ 
moves  the  mats  gradually  so  as  to  prevent 
the  sun  from  injuring  the  new  tender  seed¬ 
lings.  It  has  been  his  experience  that  one 
good  watering  at  the  time  of  seeding  was 
sufficient  until  the  seedlings  break  ground. 
However,  it’s  advisable  to  watch  the  seed  bed 
closely  while  it’s  covered  with  mats  to  be  sure 
that  some  spots  are  not  drying  out. 

When  asked  if  bulb  replacements  were 
numerous  and  expensive  Mr.  Birdsall  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  that  with  eight  bulbs  per 
sash  for  60  sash  or  480  bulbs  in  all,  he  didn’t 
have  one  broken  or  burned  out  throughout 
the  season.  Needless  to  say,  he  does  not 
anticipate  the  continuance  of  such  an 
unusual  record. 

Hotbeds  heated  with  light  bulbs  are  con¬ 
siderably  less  expensive  to  construct  and 
operate  than  electric  cable  beds.  Because  of 
the  heat  being  applied  directly  from  under 


the  sash  in  a  manner  like  natural  sunlight, 
plants  grow  rapidly  and  remarkably  uniform. 

Much  of  the  experimental  work  on  the  use 
of  small  size  electric  light  bulbs  for  heating 
hotbeds  was  pioneered  by  Dr.  Alton  M. 
Porter,  at  the  Lee  Farm  operated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Storrs  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn.  Dr.  Porter 
informs  the  writer  that  when  the  thermo¬ 
stats  are  placed  so  as  to  register  air  tempera¬ 
ture  near  the  soil  surface,  it  is  advisable  to 
run  them  at  about  60  degrees  for  warm 
season  crops  such  as  peppers  and  tomatoes. 
Cool  .season  crops  such  as  lettuce  and  cabbage 
require  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees. 
Another  interesting  observation  made  by  Dr. 
Porter  is  the  fact  that  a  bulb  heated  hotbed 
uncovered  at  50  degrees  will  stand  an  out¬ 
door  temperature  of  10  degrees  without 
freezing  and  a  60  degrees  bed  will  stand 
zero  outside  temperature-,  without  covering. 
Suitable  mats  or  other  good  covering  placed 
over  the  beds  permits  a  drop  of  an  additional 
20  degrees  in  outdoor  temperature  without 
danger. 

Cost  figures  kept  by  Dr.  Porter  at  the 
Storrs  Experiment  Station  show  that  at  two 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  it  cost  about  $2  per 
sash  for  heat  for  the  three  month  period, 
namely  March,  April,  and  May.  After  four 
years  of  study,  records  indicate  that  the  25 
watt  incandescent  lamps  harmlessly  accelerate 
plant  growth  slightly,  due  to  the  additional 
but  relatively  low  intensity  of  supplementary 
light,  and  in  some  cases  this  increased  rate 
of  plant  development  is  carried  over  to  the 
field  growth. 

For  small  installations  the  wafer  type  of 
thermostat  can  be  used  to  regulate  the  heat. 
Home  gardeners  using  light  bulbs  in  small 
hotbeds  can  use  the  system  without  thermo¬ 
static  control  providing  they  use  an  accurate 
thermometer  and  watch  the  bed  closely  being 
sure  to  ventilate  it  on  warm  days.  Needless 
to  say,  a  foolproof  thermostat  is  an  absolute 
essential  in  commercial  hotbed  installations. 

Like  other  hotbeds  the  electric  light  bulb 
type  requires  careful  attention  as  far  as 
watering  and  ventilation  is  concerned.  On 
warm  sunny  days  watering  may  be  required 
both  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon. 
Excessive  watering  is  injurious  and  invites 
numerous  difficulties  including  the  many 
fungus  diseases.  Provision  should  be  made 
for  the  prevention  of  wind  damage  to  sash 
using  a  tight  wire  stretched  across  the  middle 
of  the  beds  or  weights  properly  distributed. 

Electric  light  bulb  hotbeds  are  increasing 
in  popularity.  Many  growers  have  turned  to 
electricity  in  recent  years  for  soil  heating, 
partly  because  mechanization  of  farm  opera¬ 
tions  has  made  good  manure  more  costly  and 
scarce,  but  primarily  because  electric  ser¬ 
vice  has  become  more  and  more  available  in 
rural  areas.  They  have  found  electric  heat¬ 
ing  of  this  type  more  dependable  than  the 
old-fashioned  manure  beds.  At  the  flip  of 
a  switch,  automatically  regulated  electric 
heating  permits  use  of  any  bed  as  either  a 
hotbed  or  cold  frame. 

Russell  S.  Anderson 

Connecticut 


Left:  Concrete  beds  like  those  above  are  easily  cleaned  and  maintained.  The  framework  for  sash  is  being  laid  out  on  the  center  bed.  Center :  A  “Plant’s 
Eye  View ”  from  the  bottom i,  of  the  bed.  Soil  is  filled  to  within  20  inches  of  the  end  of  the  bulbs.  Note  switchbox  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  Right:  Covered 

with  burlap  mats ,  the  bed  in  the  foreground,  with  all  lights  on,  is  heating  the  soil  preparatory  to  seeding. 
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HOW 


to  do  it .... 


CONCRETE 


Do  your  modernizing  for  keeps,  with  concrete ! 
Here’s  a  “how  to  do  it”  book  that  gives  detailed 
information  on  building  septic  tanks,  founda¬ 
tions,  feeding  floors,  barn  boors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks. 

Remember,  concrete  is  firesafe,  termite 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first  cost, 
needs  no  upkeep,  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  do  your  own  concreting — or  hire  a 
local  concrete  contractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Construction." 

[PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  | 

I  Dept.  K3c-16, 347  Madison  Ave.,  Hen  Vorh,  i.V„  j 

Please  send  me"PetmanentFartn  Con-  j 
I  etruction.”  I  am  especially  interested  in  j 

I  Name - —  > 

St.  or  R.R.  No.- - —  J 

^ J 


WRITE  TODAY 

For  Special  Xmas  Tree  Bulletin 


BE  WISE— PLAN  FOR  "AFTER  WAR” 
PROSPERITY  NOW  AND  LET  NATURE 
WORK  FOR  YOU.  PLANT  NOW.  REAP 
MARKET  VALUES  IN  4  to  8  years, 
almost  before  you  know  it. 


ORDER  FROM  THIS  AD 

Per  1000 


2  yr.  Norway  Spmce,  3  to  5  In.... . $12.50 

2  yr.  American  Red  Pine,  3  to  4  in .  9.50 

2  yr.  Scotch  Pine,  4  to  6  in. . . 10.00 

2  yr.  Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  2  to  4  in...  10.00 

2  yr.  Douglas  Fir,  3  to  6  in .  10.00 

4  yr.  American  Arbomtae,  5  to  14  in. . .  20.00 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  Stock  List, 
including  Ornamental  Liners.  We  grow 
8,000,000  trees  each  year. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Penna. 


Raise  This 

BIG  CASH  CROP 

Guaranteed  to  Grovr! 


Do  you  want  a  crop  worth  at  least  $1200  cash  an  acre 
to  you — that  needs  very  tittle  cultivation  — that’s 
GUARANTEED  to  grow?  Here’s  the  spare-time 
money-maker  you’ve  been  looking  for!  Write  now  for 
full  information.  No  obligation. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY 
Box  RN-42  FRYEBURG,  MAINE 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM— For  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet  and  testimony  of  users. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6 — 2  Yr.  plus  3 — 3  Yr.  for  $4. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


Selected  AITKEN’S  SEEDS  Tested 

Special  Strains  for  Market  Gardeners  and  Shippers  $■€ 

— Victory  Garden  Special — 17  Packets  for .  ■ 

Catalog  FREE  on  Request. 

AITKENS  SEEDS  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


HONEY  LOCUST,  Not  Trees  Chinese  Chestnut.  All 

improved  varieties.  Write  for  x>ur  full  list  of  tree 
crops.  For  cattle,  birds  and  deer.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY, 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries.  Box  65-R,  Downingtown,  Penna. 


FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS:  Wakefields, 

Dutch,  Goldenaere,  Copenhagen,  Marion  Market  Cab¬ 
bage  Plants,  Yellow  and  Wax  Bermuda  Onion  Plants 
$1.00  thousand  mail  or  express  collect.  Free  catalog. 
Tomato,  Pepper,  Potato  and  other  plants. 

OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  OMEGA,  GEORGIA 


Apple  Scab  Control  in  1942 

(Continued  from  Page  186) 

Use  Plenty  of  Spray 

Apply  all  the  trees  will  retain 
and  no  more.  Aim  to  spray  on  time 
and  before  it  is  to  late.  Concentrate 
on  the  worst  pests,  such  as  scab,  if 
it  is  a  wet  year,  and  aphids  if  it 
is  a  dry  year.  Concentrate  on  codling 
moth  if  it  is  serious.  Spray  every 
week  for  it  after  the  calyx.  Spray 
every  week  in  May,  and  at  least 
twice  in  June.  But  in  a  dry  Spring 
and  a  wet  Summer  it  would  seem 
better  to  continue  spraying  at 
weekly  intervals  to  July  8  or  even 
later  to  suppress  late  scab  develop¬ 
ment.  Trees  in  low  places  where 
moisture  is  more  abundant  and 
ventilation  is  less  and  air  currents 
fewer,  need  more  attention  than 
those  on  higher  areas  where  the 
foliage  is  dry  more  of  the  time. 

Life  History  in  Brief 

The  apple  scab  fungus  IfVes  over 
on  the  old  leaves  which  were 
scabbed  as  shown  by  the  brown- 
black  spots  at  defoliation  in  the 
Fall.  On  these  fallen  leaves  on  the 
lesion  is  formed  a  small  black 
dot — the  fruiting  body,  in  which  the 
winter  spores  are  generated  within 
little  Indian  club-like  structures. 
These  contain  the  spores  which  are 
discharged  in  wet  weather  in  the 
Spring  and  cause  the  primary  in¬ 
fection  which  generally  occurs  in 
early  May,  if  not  checked  by  sprays, 
or  by  very  dry  weather.  Immediate 
germination  of  the  two-celled  olive- 
brown  cells,  called  ascospores,  be¬ 
cause  they  generate  in  the  ascus 
sacs  follows.  When  ripe  and  discharg¬ 
ed,  their  spores,  which  form 'a  germ 
tube,  enter  the  outer  membrane  of 
leaf — the  cuticle.  In  a  short  time  a 
mycelium  of  minute  threads  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  these  soon  develop 
other  spores  known  as  Summer  or 
conidia  spores  which  may  spread  the 
infection,  causing  the  so-called 
secondary  infection  which  rapidly 
distributes  the  scab,  resulting  in 
general  orchard  infection.  The 
conidia  spores  germinate  in  8  to  15 


days.  This  process  of  infection, 
mycelium  development,  and  Summer 
spore  formation  may  go  on  all 
Summer  if  unchecked. 

But  the  ascospores  are  not  all 
discharged  at  once  but  come  in 
succession.  Some  may  be  released  in 
April,  others  in  May,  and  still  others 
in  June.  In  a  dry  Spring  there  may 
be  no  discharges,  and  hence  no 
scab.  In  some  years  the  discharge  is 
deferred  until  early  Summer.  And 
on  the  other  hand  in  some  Springs 
the  discharge  is  so  early  that  the 
spores  precede  the  foliage  and  there 
is  no  infection  if  all  are  released  at 
that  time.  This  situation,  however, 
is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  In 
general  one  may  expect  scab  every 
y§ar;  and  it  first  appears  on  the 
lower  branches  and  leaves.  Tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  are  controlling 
factors  in  apple  scab  spore  release. 
A  temperature  of  40  to  80  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  favorable,  but  the 
most  generous  ejection  of  spores 
will  occur  at  70  degrees  Fahrenheit 
if  there  is  moisture  to  soak  up  the 
old  scab  spots  and  cause  their 
rupture. 

Orchard  Condition  and  Scab 

Cultural  methods  that  prevent  the 
pathogene  which  is  the  disease  pro¬ 
ducing  organism  are  of  importance. 
Dense  foliage  in  poorly  pruned  trees 
favors  dissemination  of  scab.  A 
heavy  scab  carry-over  is  likely  to 
result  in  much  scab — but  not  in  a 
dry  year.  Infected  leaves  which 
carry  over  the  scab  may  sometimes 
be  burned  or  plowed  under  or  even 
raked  up  and  destroyed.  Low,  poorly 
drained  areas  favor  scab.  But  main 
reliance  must  always  be  placed  on 
spraying  as  hitherto  described.  If 
one  cannot  always  spray  before  a 
rain,  he  may  spray  soon  after  it,  to 
good  advantage.  Aim  to  spray  as 
often  as  once  a  week,  from  four  to 
six  or  more  weeks,  beginning  at 
the  green  tip  stage  of  the  opening 
bud. 

Regularity,  thoroughness,  and 
timeliness,  count  for  much  in  scab 
control.  Spraying  is  q,  challenge  to 
any  man.  It  is  well  to  accept  the 
challenge,  and  plan  and  work  to 
win. 


Asparagus  Has  “Run  Out” 

I  have  an  asparagus  bed  100x20, 
Martha  Washington  that  has  been 
planted  10  years.  Had  good  results 
up  to  about  two  years  ago  when  in¬ 
stead  of  nice  thick  stalks.  I  got  lots 
of  thin  spindly  little  things.  I  have 
been  feeding  100  pounds  bone  meal 
each  year.  Is  that  enough?  Should 
I  give  something  else?  Are  my  plants 
to  old?  A.  A.  K. 

New  York 

Probably  the  asparagus  bed  is  con¬ 
siderably  crowded  so  that  the  roots 
do  not  have  enough  plant  food  to 
produce  good  shoots.  Perhaps  they 
are  too  much  crowded  to  do  this 
even  though  you  put  much  more 
fertilizer  on  them.  Asparagus  is  a 
very  strong  feeding  plant.  It  has  to 
be  in  order  to  get  strength  in  the 
crowns  to  make  good  shoots.  An 
ideal  way  with  such  a  bed  is  to 
spread  stable  manure  on  it  quite 
thickly  in  the  Fall,  if  that  could  be 
had.  In  Spring  work  this  under  and 
scatter  at  least  100  pounds  of  bone 
meal  or  preferably  a  mixed  fertilizer 
on  it  and  work  that  in  and  perhaps 
in  Fall  give  another  dose  of  the 
same  sort. 

We  cannot  guarantee,  however, 
that  even  this  will  produce  the  big 
shoots  if  the  roots  have  got  too  much 
crowded.  It  might,  however,  be 
worth  trying,  and  if  you  can.  supple¬ 
ment  this  treatment  by  digging  here 
and  there  a  plant  that  is  weaker 
than  the  other  where  they  are  very 
thick,  that  may  decidely  help  the 
bed.  We  should  be  inclined  to  try 
this  for  a  year  seeing  what  effect 
the  larger  amount  of  fertilizer  would 
have.  Asparagus  if  it  is  properly  fed 
is  good  for  more  than  10  years,  al¬ 
though  unless  the  plants  are  very 
wide  apart,  the  roots  are  likely  to 
get  crowded  so  that  results  would 
not  be  so  good. 

It  depends  somewhat  on  what  you 
want  to  do  with  the  asparagus.  If 
you  just  want  it  for  your  own  use, 
the  smaller  shoots  are  certainly 
just  as  good,  in  fact  we  prefer  them 
to  those  very  large  overgrown  shoots 
so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  but 
they  do  not  sell  so  well. 
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BERRIES 

1  -  FRUIT  TREES 


Victory  Gardens  deserve  the  best  stock 
you  can  buy.  Insure  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  sturdy  growth  by  plant¬ 
ing  Kelly’s  “Full  of  Vigor”  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  Berries.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears. 

Get  new  Kelly  Catalog  describe  .  — _ 
fng  dozens  of  varieties.  Your 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if 
our  stock  does  not  satisfy. 

SEND  FOR  FREE»> 

•-Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  36  Maple  St.,  Dansvtlle,  IT.  Y.< 


GOURD  SEEDS 

One  of  the  finest  mixtures  ever  offered  the  public. 
(Small  to  medium  type)  highly  colored  rare  varieties. 
Liberal  trial  pkts.  25c;  $3.0®  lb.  Also  very  rare 
extra  large  exhibition  type,  Kenyi  or  Pem  brook 
bottle,  50c  doz.  seeds.  Our  gourds  are  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
GEORGE  A.  ROEHR  &  SONS.  ALTAMONT,  N.  Y. 
We  are  one  of  the  world's  largest  growers. 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Crath’s  Carpathian  Parent  stock,  hardy  forty 
below.  Good  bearers.  Excellent  nuts.  East 
growers.  Ornamental  Pamphlet. 

S.  H.  Graham,  Bostwick  Road  9,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ■ 


Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  -grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers,  it 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Sweet  Cherry  on  Mazzard  Stock,  Apples,  Pears  etc. 

Cat.  Free.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  GENESEO,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants,  22  years  supplying  plants  to  berry 
growers,  that  has  proved  satisfactory.  Free  price  list. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  MAPLEVIEW,  N.  Y. 


Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

PAUL  K.  SMITH  -  ULYSSES,  PENNA. 


Anchor  Brand  Quarts 

MARVIL  PACKAGE  COMPANY,  Laurel.  Delaware 


Dahlias  10  Named  All  Different  $1.00 

100  glads  mixed  $1.00;  15  mixed  Chrysanthemums 
$1.00.  Postpaid.  List  of  many  varieties.  Twenty  mix¬ 
ed  Dahlias  $1.  DE1.8EA  DAHLIA  FA  KM,  WESTVILLE,  N.  i. 


A  T|C  The  latest  imported  and  commercial 
"  ■“-•  EW  varieties.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

GELSER  BROS.  Box  R,  DALTON,  NEW  YORK 


WANTF11  Soy  beans,  mention  variety  (black  or  yel- 
, f .  u  low)  and  number  of  bushels  available. 

STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phono  100 


MEN 

Good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  subscription 
work  for  men  with  car. 
All  year,  good  earnings. 
Permanent  territory. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  M.  G.  KAINS,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

PlMr***  AQ  New  York  City  residents 
A  ULC  add  1%  SalesTax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  Plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Prit¬ 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg,  10c;  Oz.  30c;  Vilb.  90c;  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


To  acquaint  you  with  my  Outstand¬ 
ing  Bargain  Offers  in  Plants — Bulbs 
—•Seeds — Shruba  and  Nursery  Items  I  will 
Bend  you  3  Giant  Flowering  Chrysan-  , 
themums  for  lOc  with  copy  of  my 
rnrr  Big  Illustrated  1942  Catalog—  , 
rnu  featuring  more  than  160  New  and  _ 

Rare  House  Plants  —  and  thousands  of  garden 
items  at  Bargain  Pricos.  Send  10c  to  cover  post-  II  IB  * 
age  and  packing  'Mums,  or  Postal  for  Catalog  Alona. 
H.W.  BUCKBEE — GREAT  NORTHERN  SEED  CO. 
CHARLOTTE  M.  HAINES  Now  owned  and  eoneolidated  with 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN  ROCKFORD  *ILL. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Apple, 
Poach  and  Cherry  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Maloney  Trees  are 
Northern  grown,  hardy  and  reasonably 
priced.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Est.  1884. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Inc. 
40  Main  St,  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEYS  CATALOG  FREE 


hi. 


t  Wilt-Resistant!  5  colors.  Y«IIow,j 
J  Crimson,  Blue,  White,  Pink,  a  I 

w  lOc-pkt.  of  each,  all  5  for  10c!  Send 
dime  today.  Maule*  it  Seed  Book  free. 5 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  557  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Thirty-two  page  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


FREE  plant  catalog 


Send  today  for  this  Valuable  48 
Pago  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  alK  the  new 
_^and  better  paying  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries,  Grapes,  New  Boysenberry, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Blueberry  Plants.  It’s  a 
complete  culture  guide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters.  Written  by  a  lifelong  fruit 
grower.  It's  FREES 

LW.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CABBACE  PLANTS! 

|f^|P 

SAMPLE  OFFER— 25  Frostproof  Cab. 
bage  Plants  for  10c,  postpaid.  State 
shipping  date. 

FREEt  1942  color  catalog  of  hardy, 
field-grown  CABBAGE.  ONION. 

~i~i X. *  ,  V  rl'  l vjiyi/Y i v_/,  ruiAiy, 

EGGPLANT,  PEPPER  Plants.  Special ■  400  Cabbage  or 
Onion  Plants,  postpaid,  $1.00. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.  BOX  869,  ALBANY,  OA. 


RED  CLOVER  -  ALFALFA  -  ALSIKE  -  TIMOTHY 
SWEET  CLOVER  -  OHIO  CERTIFIED  HYBRIDS 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating.  Northern  Ohio  Grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct 
from  the  Leading  Farmers’  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Freight  paid  prices  on  90 
pounds  or  more.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

BOX  254  -  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


-FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG- 

Ready  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling.  Pa. 


CLOVER  $9.00:  ALFALFA  $  1 1 ,8S 

Blue  Tag  Edgedrop  Hybrid  Seed  Com  $2.65,  all  per 
bushel.  Also  other  bargains.  Postal  card  us  today  for 
annual  catalog  and  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON,  POSTVILLE,  IOWA 


•  SENSATION  SEED  OATS* 

Barley-Hybrid  Seed  Com-Clover  and  grass  seed  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes-Smooth  Rurals;  Russet  Rurals; 
Katahdin.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa:  Sebago. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE,  N.Y. 


LONG  ISLAND  SOIL  TESTING  SERVICE 

Lawn  and  Garden  Problems.  Farm  Appraisals. 

33  Washington  Ave.,  Amityville,  N.  Y.  Phone  257. 
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The  PEAR 


And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 


This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  all  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

for  Sale  by 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
Jrie  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


A  Garden  in  “Old  Virginity” 

I  love  seed  catalogues  and 
gardens.  Yesterday  I  overheard  the 
conversation  of  two  bluebirds  at 
my  back  door  and  heard  them  say 
that  Spring  is  on  the  way,  so  eat¬ 
ing  will  be  better  when  folks  have 
their  gardens  planted.  I  asked  them 
to  stick  around  because  I  plan  to 
have  a  magnificent  one  and  will 
give  them  priority  to  eat  all  those 
garden  enemies — the  usual  bugs  and 
worms.  A  large  garden  is  a  first 
line  of  defense  for  the  housewife 
who  must  live  economically  and  yet 
provide  her  family  with  plenty  of 
vitamins.  You  will  find  fresh  things 
from  the  garden  are  healthful  and 
flavorful. 

I  want  to  have  a  balanced  garden 
with  a  good  variety,  so  I  am  plan¬ 
ning  it  well  before  I  purchase  any 
seeds  or  even  begin  working  up  the 
soil.  It  doesn’t  take  an  acre  of 
ground  to  have  a  good  garden.  Small 
spaces  will  provide  wonderful  crops 
if  we  keep  planting  new  things 
when  others  have  finished  bearing. 
I  follow  directions  for  each  kind  of 
seed  I  plant. 

Tomatoes  I  will  have  in  abund¬ 
ance,  several  rows  first  for  early 
bearing,  then  later  a  few  more  rows 
for  late  tomatoes.  Two  plantings  of 
peas  will  last  well  into  August. 
About  three  different  green  salads 
will  be  plenty.  Salads  are  packed 
with  vitamins.  Early  lettuce  and 
radishes  will  be  the  first  thing  ready 
to  use  from  the  garden.  We  like  lots 
of  carrots  which  we  use  up  as 
quickly  as  they  are  ready.  A  row 
or  two  planted  later  will  stay  in  the 
ground  over  Winter  so  at  any  time 
I  may  have  fresh  carrots. 

We  like  a  variety  of  beans.  Wax 
beans,  baby  snaps  (the  tender  string¬ 
less  variety)  and  some  parsley  will 
all  have  a  place.  Three  or  four 
plantings  of  corn  will  lend  their 
milky  goodness  to  my  menus. 
Celery  grows  very  nicely  here  with 
a  little  extra  care  so  I’ll  have  some 
of  that  too.  Cabbage,  some  peppers, 
and  eggplants  will  be  on  the  list. 

This  year  I  want  to  branch  out 
more  in  my  garden  to  include  some 
of  those  things  which  take  a  couple 
of  years  to  produce  fruit,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  dewberries. 
Asparagus,  though  not  a  fruit,  could 
be  named  with  that  bunch  I  think. 

I’ll  have  a  border  of  all  kinds  of 
flowers  to  fence  in  my  garden.  The 
weeds  won’t  stand  a  chance  at  all 
because  I’m  going  to  work  in  my 
garden  every  day.  Here’s  hoping 
everyone  who  has  a  little  plot  of 
ground  will  utilize  it  this  Spring. 
Growing  things  bring  us  peaceful¬ 
ness  and  working  in  the  soil  breeds 
a  cheerful,  healthy  spirit. 

MRS.  l.  B.  w. 

Warwick  County,  Virginia 


White  Roses 

There  is  something  especially 
pure  and  appealing  in  a  white 
rose,  and  we  would  not  omit 
our  old  favorite  Kaiser  in  Auguste 
Viktoria,  with  its  perfect  buds  and 
high-centered,  fragrant  blooms.  This 
variety  was  introduced  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  and  still  maintains  its  high 
place  in  all  the  lists  of  roses.  A 
newer  white  rose  that  has  given  us 
satisfaction  is  Caledonia;  it  isjpure 
in  color,  and  very  fragrant/  It 
bloomed  well  during  the  long  drought 
last  Summer.  Edel  is  another  good 
white;  the  globular  buds  open  into 
extremely  double  flowers  of  large 
size.  We  do  not  think  ’it  is  quite  as 
fragrant  as  Caledonia,  but  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  distinctive  flower. 
White  Killarney  is  one  of  our  older 
favorites;  it  is  especially  beautiful 
in  bud.  We  still  grow  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  that  magnificent  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  which  has  held  favor  for 
40  years;  it  is  very  hardy,  and  the 
snowy  blooms  attain  large  size  and 
perfection  of  form  with  the  most 
ordinary  care.  It  flowers  at  intervals 
after  the  main  blooming  period  is 
over,  and  does  best  with  rather  light 
pruning.  e.  t.  r. 


Flowers  for  Roadside  Stand 

Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  raising  flowers  for  sale 
on  a  busy  automobile  highway? 
What  kind  of  flowers  would  you 
recommend?  Also  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  you  would  think  necessary 
for  me  to  take  care  of  them,  no 
greenhouse  or  hotbeds  available. 

New  York  e.  r.  t. 


DIBBLE’S 


Tested  Seed  Corn 

Conditions  Excellent — Germination  above 
average!  Our  com  was  especially  favored 
last  fall  with  exceptionally  good  weather 
for  harvesting  and  drying.  Catalog  de¬ 
votes  8  color  pages  to  com. 

Every  pound  of  Dibble  Seed  Com  is 
ADAPTED  for  the  North  and  East — all 
northern  grown.  Choose  YOUR  variety! 
All  sold  on  10-day-test-or-money-back. 

TESTED  DIBBLE  VARIETIES 


EARLY  YELLOW  DENT 
IMPROVED  LEAMING 
MAMMOTH  WHITE  DENT 
BIG  RED  DENT 
GOLDEN  GLOW 
CORNELL  11 

WHITE  CAP  YELLOW  DENT 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 
SURE  CROP 

WEST  BRANCH  SWEEP- 
STAKES 

MAMMOTH  8  ROWED 
YELLOW  FLINT 
SMOKY  DENT 


CERTIFIED  CORNELL  HYBRID  29-3 
SWEET  CORN  GARDEN  ASSORTMENT 

Also  Headquarters  for  All  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Catalog  &  Price  List  Free 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 

BOX  B,  -  HONEOIE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


BEST  FOR  *  THE  NORTH 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  GROWING  THE  BEST  EARLY  STRAINS  OF 

SWEET  CORN,  MUSKMELONS,  PEPPERS, 
TOMATOES,  SQUASH,  etc. 

For  growers  whose  seasons  are  short.  Our  stocks  are  noted  everywhere 
for  earliness,  fine  quality  and  yield. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  lnc.,24MoretonFarm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 


CATALOG  JWWAmdlf 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 

Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 

date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Sou 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


NORTHERN  N.  Y.  GROWN 

BERRY  PLANTS 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant.  Gooseberry,  Grape,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  etc.  Everything  in 
Dormant  Nursery  Stock.  59  years 
to  business.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER. 

Dept.  R.  R.  Pulaski,  Hew  York 


CHESTNUT 


BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 


easily  grenvn ,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 
Plant  for  Beauty — Profit — Shad©—  Nuta—  Fun 
Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
List  on  English  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts, 
etc.  Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  havo 
experimented  with  nut  trees  for  over  45  years. 
Sunny  Ridge  Nursery,  Box  R,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Fruit  Trees 

J>EACH  and  APPLE  a  Specialty^ 

A  general  line  of  nursery  stock. 

1942  list  Ready] 

WALLINGFORD 
NURSERIES 

Box  A 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

FRUIT  TREES 

Seeds  —  Berry  Plants  —  Ornamentals 

LOWEST  PRICES  POSSIBLE  —  HIGHEST 
GRADE  STOCK.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy.  Farm, 
Flower  &  Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000 
Fruit  Trees.  Evergreens.  Shade  Trees, 
i  etc. ,  in  fact  our  1942  Catalog  has 
everything  for  Garden,  Farm  &  Lawn. 

Allen’s  Nursery  &  Seed  House 

Box  If  Geneva,  Ohio 


In  a  Large  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  Outstanding 
New  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  800 
varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


YORK  IMPERIAL  SWEET  CHERRY  TREE 

The  World’s  Finest  Sweet  Cherry 

U.  S.  Plant  Patent  No.  421 

THE  CHERRY  OF  TOMORROW 

For  complete  information  write  for  our  folder 
on  Sweet  Cherries  to 

WHITE  ROSE  SEED  &  NURSERY  COMPANY 
358  W.  Market  Street,  -  York,  Penna. 


^^STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  set  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

v*  **  *  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md, 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Ivame’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-32A,  Allen,  Md. 


FRESH  DI  JO  £frtified  strawberry  Plants. 
*  tv  11,0 1 1  \J  v»  Please  write  for  Price  List 

ROBERT  TURNBULL,  Box  36,  Mapleview.  N.Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  pfant"0  -Varieties-  st°<*y 

Catalog  free. 


u,  „  ~  \  If.”  “•  Prices  reasonable. 

W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants  g#,  f£l 

BLUEBERRIES 

^e^or0  buying  elsewhere.  Folder  free 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS,  Box  K-16,  Hoover,  Mast 

•  BOYSENBERRIES  RASPBERRIES  • 

R A V EN  H I LL  l0NU  Rsl  V^AR  ^ LLS.^  VTj. 

PEACH  trees 
—  for  — 

Planters  Grade 
—  2  -  3  feet  whips 

1  Choice  of  30  Varieties  While  They  Last. 

"Champion's  Home  and  ,  .  CHAMPION  NURSERIES 
Orchard  Guido."  11  West  Main  SL,  Perry,  Ohio 


100 


$7.95 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lakes  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  aimer's  Free 
Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y, 
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CONSERVE  FUEL! 


* 


* 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


Our  Government  asks  everyone  to  save 
fuel  and  fuel  conservation  starts  with 
modernization-  An  effective  heating 
system  will  burn  less  fuel  and  give  better 
results  with  lower  maintenance.  The 
small  difference  in  price  between  a  good 
and  poor  heating  plant  is  quickly  saved 
through  lower  fuel  bills.  It  pays  to  have 
a  good  heating  system. 

Repair  for  Defense 

If  you  are  able  to  repair  your  heating  system  to 
put  it  in  good  working  order,  the  Government 
urges  you  to  do  so.  If  not,  however,  now  is  the 
time  to  install  a  good  heating  system  to  assure 
yourself  of  heating  comfort  for  years  to  come. 

Consult  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local-dealer,  who  is  our  representative,  is 
best  able  to  serve  you  and  he.  will  be  glad  to 
inspect  your  heating  plant  and  give  you  a  free 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement. 
A  generous  time-payment  plan  is  still  available 
with  a  moderate  down  payment,  eighteen 
months  to  pay  and  small  monthly  payments. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.Y. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 

HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT, 
AUTOS,  TOOLS,  HARDWARE 

LAST  LONGER 


With  SMOOTH-ON,  you  can  stop 
leaks  in  boilers,  radiators,  pipes, 
lieaters,  etc. ;  tighten  loose  fixtures, 
tool  and  utensil  handles,  etc. ;  also 
many  auto  repairs.  Used  like  putty. 
Requires  no  special  tools  or  previous 
experience.  Lasting  results  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other 
methods.  Used  since  1895. 
Get  Smooth-On  in  1%  -oz., 
7-oz. ,  1-lb.  can  from  your 
hardware  store  or  if  neces¬ 
sary,  from  us. 

Illustrated 
KLL  Handbook 

40  pages,  170  diagrams  de¬ 
scribing  household  and  auto 
repairs  that  save  you  money. 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  | 


per*4' 


Do  it  with  SMOOTH'ON 


Smooth-On,  570  Communipaw  Av.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Dept.  39.  Send  copy  of  FREE  Repair  Handbook. 
Name  . . . . 


Address 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


"  Iron  Age  can’t  be  beaten #/ 
claims  New  Jersey  grower 

Will  J.  Clayton  and  his  son  plant  450  acres  of 
potatoes  on  their  Freehold,  N.  j.  farm.  And  every 
acre  has  been  planted  with  the  Clayton  four-row 
Iron  Age  Hi-Speed  planter.  In  his  own'  words,  Mr. 
Clayton  summed  up  his  satisfaction  by  saying,  “The 
Iron  Age  potato  planter  can’t  be  beaten.”  Superior 
yields  from  450  acres  of  potatoes  tell  the  story  of 
faster  planting,  unparalleled  Band-Way  fertilizer  place¬ 
ment,  greatest  possible  accuracy. 

With  Iron  Age  Hi-Speed  planters  you  cut  planting 
costs,  get  greater  close  spacing  accuracy  and  faster 
planting  with  16  picker  arms.  Write  for  aatalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

129  Duke  Street  York,  Po. 


IRON  AGE 

POTATO 

PLANTER# 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 
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Ohio  Horticultural  Society 


The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  is  celebrating  its  75th  or  dia¬ 
mond  year  in  1942.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  held 
recently  in  addition  to  a  strong 
program  dealing  with  current  prob¬ 
lems,  also  highlighted  the  past 
history  of  the  society. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  regular  Farmers 
Week  program  on  the  campus  of  the 
Ohio  State  University.  The  Society 
is  really  95  years  old.  During  the 
first  20  years  of  its  history  it  was 
called  the  Ohio  Pomological  Society. 
In  1866  it  was  decided  by  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  the  name  Horticulture 
was  more  inclusive  than  pomology 
and  the  name  was  changed  in  1867. 
There  were  200  members  in  1867  and 
there  are  about  500  now.  The  Society 
has  a  longer  history  than  any  farm 
organization  in  Ohio.  It  is  much 
older  than  the  Agricultural  College 
or  the  Station.  In  fact  its  leaders 
helped  to  sponsor  the  movements 
which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  College  and  then  the  Station. 
Among  the  early  leaders  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  were  the  elder  Nicholas  Long- 
worth  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Kirtland 
and  Dr.  Warder. 

In  the  earlier  years,  this  organi¬ 
zation  was  subsidized  in  part  by 
state  appropriations.  Finally  the 
leaders  of  the  state  government  de¬ 
cided  during  Governor  Herrick’s 
administration  that  the  state  appro¬ 
priation  for  this  quasi-official  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  legal  and  the  appro¬ 
priation  was  stopped.  Since  1905  the 
Society  has  been  on  its  own  finan¬ 
cially  and  has  developed  more 
strength  year  by  year. 

Presiding  over  the  75th  annual 
meeting  was  the  president,  W.  W. 
Ellenwood,  Wellston,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Ellenwood  is  one  of  the  state’s  larg¬ 
est  apple  growers,  having  harvested 
more  than  75,000  bushels  in  1941. 
H.  L.  Mantle  of  Painesville,  Ohio, 
another  extensive  orchardist,  was 
elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Ellenwood. 
Reports  were  received  from  horti¬ 
cultural  meetings  in  New  Hampshire, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan  and  Florida.  A  report  of 
these  meetings  enables  the  Ohio 
growers  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
activities  of  growers  in  other  states. 

Red  mite  has  been  one  of  the 
more  serious  insect  problems  in 
many  northern  Ohio  orchards,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  apple  and  plum  trees. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Cutright,  of  the  Ento¬ 
mology  Department  presented  data 
on  recent  experiments  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  insect. 

Dr.  Howlett  of  the  Station  Horti¬ 
cultural  Department  reported  on 
some  rather  striking  results  in  re¬ 
moving  apple  blossoms  from  certain 
varieties  by  spraying.  Elgetol,  some 
homemade  Di-nitro  compounds  as 
well  as  some  dormant  oils  were  all 
employed  with  positive  results.  The 
period  of  application  varied  from 
the  pink  stage  to  full  bloom.  The 
work  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stages  but  it  is  thought  that  these 
sprays  may  be  worth  while  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  bearing  year  of  alternate 
bearing  varieties. 

The  peach  crop  was  quite  heavy  in 
Ohio  in  1941  and  methods  of  better 
control  of  several  peqch  diseases 
were  emphasized  in  a  paper  by  C.  C. 
Allison,  Extension  Pathologist. 

Several  Ohio  fruit  growers  have  in 
recent  years  developed  extensive 
apple  juice  business.  Frank  Farns¬ 
worth,  of  Waterville,  Ohio,  is  one  of 
the  largest  producers  and  his  story 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  this  part 
of  his  orchard  business  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest.  Several 
others  also  told  of  their  cider  busi¬ 
ness.  A  unique  method  of  merchan¬ 
dising  cider  has  been  developed  by 
Paul  Muckley  and  his  brother  who 
live  at  Waynesburg,  Ohio.  The 
Muckleys  have  designed  a  portable 
cooling  apparatus  which  they  use  in 
selling  cider  at  fairs  or  similar 
■  gatherings  where  there  are  large 
crowds  of  people.  The  refrigerating 
unit  and  the  cider  reservoir  are 
mounted  on  a  trailer  chasis  and  en¬ 
closed  in  an  attractive  tent  which 
folds  up  in  transit.  They  have  been 
unusually  successful  in  selling  large 
quantities  of  fresh  untreated  cider 
in  this  way.  They  make  the  cider 
of  well  ripened  winter  apples,  blend¬ 
ing  together  varieties  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  quality  cider,  then  they 
freeze  it  in  wood  barrels  until  ready 


for  use  the  next  Summer  and  Fall. 

The  activities  of  the  Ohio  Apple 
Institute  were  reviewed.  Packing, 
marketing  and  advertising  were  all 
discussed  at  length.  Mr.  Minard 
Farley  from  the  Michigan  Apple 
Commission  told  the  Ohio  growers 
how  the  New  Michigan  Apple  Ad¬ 
vertising  Law  operates  in  that  state. 
There  is  considerable  sentiment  in 
Ohio  for  a  similar  law. 

The  outlook  for  securing  spray 
materials  in  1942  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  growers  and  a  discussion 
on  this  matter  brought  a  full  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  membership.  V.  H. 
Davis,  a  former  president  of  the 
Society  and  now  a  distributor  of 
orchard  supplies,  urged  the  growers 
to  get  in  their  orders  early  for  both 
spray  materials  and  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Fisher  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
went  into  the  problem  of  handling 
apples  after  they  leave  the  packing 
table.  The  human  angle  in  handl¬ 
ing  operations,  storage  disorders  and 
many  other  factors  were  considered 
in  this  important  discussion. 

One  session  of  the  meeting  was 
devoted  to  a  sort  of  historical  re¬ 
view  of  the  problems  of  orcharding 
during  the  past  75  years.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Young  of  the  station  staff  told  of 
the  developments  and  progress  of 
fungous  diseases  and  fungicides  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Houser,  station  entomolo¬ 
gist  made  the  same  sort  of  a  review 
of  insects  and  insecticides.  These 
talks  were  particularly  revealing  to 
the  younger  generation  of  orchard- 
ists  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
introduction  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  the  transition  from  the  •  “Bor¬ 
deaux  period”  into  the  “sulfur  era.” 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gburley  reviewed  the 
history  of  orchard  soil  management 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  mulch  system  of 
orchard  culture  and  the  general  use 
of  nitrogen  fertilizer  being  two  of 
the  main  orchard  cultural  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  past  75  years. 

The  progress  of  variety  develop¬ 
ment  was  handled  by  C.  W.  Ellen¬ 
wood  of  the  Station  staff.  He  pointed 
out  that  of  the  ten  winter  varieties 
recommended  for  Ohio  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Station  five  of  them 
were  on  the  list  75  years  ago. 
Donald  Comin  fell  in  line  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  historical  review 
in  a  brief  paper  on  storage  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  most  striking  facts 
he  presented  was  that  the  idea  of  a 
controlled  air  or  gas  storage  had 
been  worked  out  and  put  into  com¬ 
mercial  use  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War. 

A  report  of  the  use  of  harvest 
sprays  by  C.  W.  Ellenwood,  and 
Freeman  Howlett  of  the  Station  staff 
revealed  that  good  results  were 
secured  on  all  Summer  and  early 
Fall  varieties.  No  benefit  was  found 
on  McIntosh,  Jonathan  or  Delicious. 
Slight  benefit  on  Baldwin  was  re¬ 
ported  and  significant  results  on 
Stay  man  Winesap.  The  work  at  the 
Station  gave  about  the  same  results 
as  those  reported  in  a  survey  made 
among  the  growers  of  the  state, 

F.  H.  Beach,  Extension  Horticult¬ 
urist  and  Secretary  of  the  Society 
told  of  his  observations  during  the 
past  season  in  the  marketing  opera¬ 
tions  of  Ohio  apples  and  peaches. 
Ohio  experienced  the  worst  wind¬ 
storm  in  its  history  on  September 
25  which  covered  all  of  state  but 
the  southeastern  corner  and  resulted 
in  converting  fully  25  percent  of  the 
Winter  crop  of  apples  into  windfalls. 
This  unusual  condition  made  the 
matter  of  marketing  the  1941  crop 
particularly  difficult. 

The  forthcoming  75th  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Society  will  he  of  great 
value  to  the  members.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  not  only  a  report  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  ad  interim  meetings  held 
last  Summer  but  a  complete  subject 
and  author  index  of  all  75  reports 
as  well  as  an  index  of  most  of  the 
earlier  reports  of  the  Ohio  Pomo¬ 
logical  Society.  Then  there  is  to  be 
an  elaborate  historical  review  of  the 
Society  prepared  by  Mr.  Matthews 
for  publication.  This  work  has  re¬ 
quired  several  months  of  research 
and  travel. 

Some  growers  reported  heavy 
injury  to  the  1942  peach  buds. 
Temperatures  in  early  January  had 
dropped  as  low  as  15  degrees  below 
in  some  sections.  Other  growers  re¬ 
ported  little  injury. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 
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Over  the  Waves  to  Victory 
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Go  down  to  the  sea  and  watch  the 
waves  roll  in.  Here  rides  the  power  of 
unseen  gods.  Here  frets  the  restless 
fury  of  a  world  at  war. 

Go  down  to  the  shore  and  see  the 
ships  men  build  there.  Rugged,  sturdy, 
ships  of  rugged  oak. 

Time  was  wdien  shipyards  on  the 
North  Atlantic  wrote  thrilling  history 
with  sleek  Clippers  to  skim  the  seven 
seas.  Those  same  yards  today  launch 
round-bellied  freighters  and  snub-nosed 
mine-sweepers  —  boats  for  the  battle 
to  keep  free  men  free. 

Now  turn  your  eyes  to  the  hills 
where  the  tough  oaks  grow.  No  timber 
in  the  world  makes  better  boats.  More 
than  half  the  Northeast  is  covered 
with  trees  —  a  crop  that  men  often 
neglect.  Yet  trees  are  among  the  North¬ 
east’s  many  choice  possessions.  The 
very  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we 


drink,  is  better  because  of  them.  Our 
houses  are  better,  otfr  barns  surer  to 
stand  the  gales.  Our  forests  produce 
paper  and  plastics,  lumber  and  ships. 
Timber  today  brings  ready  cash. 


Any  farmer  who  values  his  home 
also  guards  and  preserves  his  wood¬ 
land.  He  knows  it’s  like  money  at 
interest.  You  mustn’t  squander  it,  and 
you  must  be  patient.  When  you  harvest 
the  crop  you  may  draw  just  the  in¬ 
terest,  or  take  the  principal,  too. 


On  its  25th  anniversary,  the  Spring- 
field  Land  Bank  renews  its  pledge 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Northeast  —  a 
pledge  to  help  them  help  themselves 
to  financial  independence.  But  it  also 
pays  homage  to  the  trees  that  grace 
our  countryside,  the  woods  that  make 
our  nation  strong.  Go  down  to  the 
shore  and  see  the  ships  men  build 
there.  May  they  soon  sail  home  vic¬ 
torious. 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 
OF  SPRINGFIELD  ' 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New  England 

A  leaflet  of  'practical  information  en¬ 
titled  “ How  to  Get  More  out  of  your 
Woods ”  is  free  for  the  asking.  And  if 
you  are  interested  in  Land  Bank  long¬ 
term  low-interest-rate  farm  loans ,  ask 
for  the  folder  (‘Farm  Mortgage  Loans” 
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OU’LL  find  the  Quaker 
State  sign  along  every  highway 
in  the  United  States.  It’s  a  part 
of  the  landscape.  It’s  always 
there. You  can’t  miss  it,  no  matter 
where  you  drive. 

And  remember,  when  you  see 
it,  that  every  mile  of  Quaker 
State’s  march  from  coast  to  coast 
was  a  fighting  mile.  It  won  its 
own  battles.  It  proved  its  own 
quality.  It  came  into  leadership 
the  hard  way. ..by  sheer  merit. 

Today,  four  great  refineries 
supply  millions  of  motorists  with 
millions  of  gallons  of  Stabilized 
Quaker  State  Motor  Oil.  And 
every  year  the  demand  increases. 
Motorists  know  how  stubbornly 
Quaker  State  resists  oxidation, 
with  its  resulting  sludge,  varnish 
and  corrosion.  They  know  how 
really  economical  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  proves  to  be . . .  know 
that  its  extra  protection  is  a 
money- saving  device 
used  by  wise  drivers 
everywhere . . .  Quaker 
State  Oil  Refining 
Corporation,  Oil  City, 
Pennsylvania. 


Retail  price 
35<fc  per  quart 
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Sugar  Bush  Experiences 


As  a  man  81  years  old,  who  began 
making  maple  syrup  and  sugar 
when  he  was  12  years  old,  I  have 
an  urge  to  relate  some  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  during  that  long  period  of 
time.  My  father  did  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  work  in  a  sugar  bush, 
but  my  mother’s  father  had  quite 
a  large  sugar  grove  and  my  mother 
could  recall  from  her  earliest  child¬ 
hood  the  fascinating  times  that  she 
experienced  in  the  sugar  -bush  in 
the  Springtime. 

It  was  through  her  influence  my 
father  purchased  a  new  equipment 
from  a  local  hardware  in  the  nearby 
country  seat  for  a  hundred  trees, 
a  pan  six  feet  long  by  three  wide, 
buckets  with  bails  on,  100  sap 
spouts  made  from  scrap  iron  in  the 
making  of  stave  pipe.  The  nails  to 
hang  the  pails,  were  made  by  a  local 
blacksmith.  They  were  about  three 
inches  long  with  a  hook  to  hold  the 
pail.  Uncle  Squire  Smith,  a 
bachelor,  who  had  worked  a  sugar 
bush  adjoining  our  farm  of  about 
400  trees,  for  40  years,  was  of  great 
help  in  getting  us,  my  11  year  old 
brother  and  myself  started. 

Uncle  Squire  helped  to  build  our 
arch  and  shanty,  and  when  the  time 
came  to  tap,  he  was  on  hand  and 
did  the  job  with  a  gouge.  We  made 
about  three  gallons  from  the  first 
run  and  our  mother  made  it  into 
sugar,  moulded  in  pattie  tins,  and 
we  sold  the  sugar  at  the  county 
seat  for  $5.  That  was  the  first  money 
I  ever  remember  having.  Another 
near  neighbor,  Uncle  Daniel  Harris, 
tapped  about  200  trees  and  did  the 
work  alone.  He  tapped  the  -  trees 
with  an  inch  auger  and  used  spouts 
that  he  made  from  elder  wood  by 
pushing  out  the  pith,  and  boiled  the 
sap  in  a  big  iron  kettle. 

My  brother  and  I  continued  to 
make  syrup  and  sugar  with  the  same 
outfit  that  we  started  with  until 
1882,  when  my  brother  became  21 
years  of  age  and  decided  to  go  West. 
I  continued  to  make,  getting  bigger 
and  better  outfits,  and  tapping  350 
trees.  Then  in  1909  the  bush  that  I 
mentioned  as  being  operated  by 
Uncle  Squire  Smith  became  for  sale 
and  I  bought  it,  and  when  I  began 
to  spread  out,  tapped  650t,  trees, 
bought  the  latest  evaporator,  built 
a  larger  sugar  house.  I  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  nor  solicit  sale  of  sugar  or 
syrup,  but  always  disposed  of  all  I 
made  and  usually  had  to  turn  down 
^ome  orders. 

In  tapping  I  always  tried  to  tap 
above  one  of  the  large  roots.  When 
the  buckets  averaged  a  quart  of  sap, 
I  began  gathering  and  boiling.  I 
found  that  the  quicker  the  sap  is 
made  into  syrup  the  lighter  the 
color  and  better  the  flavor.  In  tak¬ 
ing  off  syrup,  I  did  not  do  as  some 
of  the  big  operators  do  in  Vermont, 
put  the  syrup  in  cans  right  from  the 
evaporator  in  the  woods.  I  always 
took  the  syrup  off  when  it  lacked 
about  two  points  of  an  11  pound 
density;  then  strained  it,  took  it  to 
the  farmhouse,  put  it  in  a  settling 
can,  and  let  it  stand  for  at  least  10 
hours.  I  then  poured  off  all  the 
syrup  that  showed  no  sediment.  The 
syrup  was  then  ready  for  the  syrup - 
ing  off  pan  that  held  about  8  to  10 
gallons,  then  the  necessary  fresh 
eggs,  and  milk  was  added,  and  when 
the  syrup  came  to  a  boil  the  egg 
and  milk  coagulated  and  took  up 
many  impurities  that  would  not 


strain  out  and  that  could  not  be 
detected  by  the  naked  eye.  I  put 
my  syrup  up  to  weigh  11  pounds 
and  2  ounces  net  to  the  gallon.  I 
found  that  it  would  not  candy  in 
the  can  at  that  density  and  was 
sure  to  keep,  and  my  customers 
seemed  to  like  the  added  thickness. 

I  mentioned  my  brother,  who  had 
been  associated  with  me  for  10 
years,  leaving  the  farm  uppn  be¬ 
coming  of  age.  Well,  17  years  after 
leaving  the  farm,  he  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  served  as  Congress¬ 
man  for  16  years;  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Harding,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  re¬ 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge. 
Because  I  had  a  friend  at  Court, 
my  sugar  and  syrup  graced  the 
White  House  table  for  three  Presi¬ 
dents:  President  Taft,  President 

Harding  and  President  Coolidge. 

I  had  covers  for  my  buckets,  so 
that  if  a  heavy  snow  or  rain  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  season  of  opera¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  have  to  waste  fuel 
evaporating  water,  which  tends  to 
darken  the  syrup.  There  have  been 
seasons  that  it  took  50  gallons  of 
sap  to  make  one  of  syrup,  of  proper 
density,  and  I  have  known  seasons 
that  it  only  took  35,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  is  from  40  to  45  gallons  of  sap 
for  one  gallon  of  syrup. 

About  a  week  before  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  inaugurated  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  March  4,  1925,  I  went  to 

Washington  to  make  a  short  visit 
to  my  brother  and  other  relatives  in 
that  city,  and  I  put  in  my  overcoat 
pocket  a  pamphlet  published  by  one 
of  the'  big  manufacturers  of 
evaporators  and  other  maple  syrup 
utensils  to  show  my  relatives,  as  I 
knew  that  they  would  ask  me  many- 
questions,  as  the  season  would  open 
very  soon,  and  they  all  had  received 
sugar  and  syrup  many  times.  My 
brother  met  the  train,  which  was 
late,  and  he  said:  “I  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  introduce  you  to  the 
President  and  was  afraid  you  would 
be  late.”  We  drove  immediately  to 
the  White  House,  walked  by  all  the 
doormen  to  the  President’s  office,  and 
after  waiting  a  few  minutes  were 
ushered  by  the  President’s  secre¬ 
tary  to  his  private  office.  My  brother 
immediately  introduced  me  and 
said  “My  brother,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  going  to  stay  for  the  Inaugura¬ 
tion,  as  he  has  a  large  sugar  bush, 
something  like  your  father,  and 
wants  to  get  home  as  the  season 
may  open  any  time.”  The  President 
said  something  about  his  father  not 
being  well  enough  to  oversee  the 
operation  that  year.  That  gave  me 
a  cue  and  I  produced  the  pamphlet 
with  a  picture  of  a  typical  old  farm¬ 
er,  with  cowhide  boots,  chin  whisk¬ 
ers  boiling  sap  in  a  big  iron  kettle. 
He  was  instantly  interested,  and 
said:  “That  was  before  my  time, 
but  I  have  heard  the  old  settlers 
tell  about  seeing  sap  boiled  that 
way.”  I  then  turned  the  pamphlet 
over,  and  the  other  cover  had  a 
picture  of  a  modern  evaporator,  and 
asked  if  he  ever  saw  sap  boiled  in 
an  outfit  like  that.  The  President 
said,  “That  has  come  into  use  since 
I  left  home,  but  I  have  boiled  many 
a  day  with  the  old  stone  arch  and 
pan.”  I  then  showed  him  sap  spouts 
and  said,  “Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
send  to  your  native  state  to  get  my 
sap  spouts,  they  are  manufactured 
in  Rutland,  Vt.”  He  appeared  greatly 
interested  while  I  explained  why  I 
considered  them  to  be  better.  As  we 
concluded  our  visit,  I  imagined  an 
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expression  passed  over  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  face  that  our  interview 
brought  back  sweet  memories  of  the 
happy  care-free  days  that  he  spent 
in  that  old  Vermont  sugar  bush. 

In  concluson,  I  want  to  advise  all 
young  men  who  intend  to  follow 
farming  as  a  vocation  to  get  a  farm 
which  has  five  to  eight  hundred 
maple  trees  and  make  maple  pro¬ 
ducts.  Joseph  W.  Burke 


At  the  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
Show 

An  entry  of  Leghorn  chicks  from 
Harry  Schnell,  Melville,  L.  I.,  scored 
99%  points,  taking  first  place  in  the 
Breeder  Class  at  the  Fifth  Long 
Island  Baby  Chick  and  Egg  Show. 
Another  entry  of  Mr.  Schn ell’s  was 
in  a  triple  tie  for  second  place,  with 
two  entries  from  Edward  Mayer  & 
Son,  Bridgehampton,  each  scoring 
99  points.  Fred  Heuer,  Sayville,  and 
Echo. Farm,  Huntington,  were  third 
and  fourth. 

In  the  New  Hampshire  class,  Fred 
Heuer’s  entry  was  first,  and  Echo 
Farm  second,  with  scores  of  97% 
and  97%.  Heuer’s  entry  of  Barred 
Rocks  was  f^rst  in  that  class  and 
second  in  the  entire  Show  with  a 
score  of  99%  points.  Victor  H. 
Kirkup,  Mattituck,  had  second  and 
third  places.  John  Rasch,  Bright- 
waters,  took  first  in  the  Cross-Bred 
class  with  Henry  Stather  of  Central 
Islip  second. 

In  the  Hatchery  Class,  Ketay’s 
Hatchery,  Huntington,  was  the  only 
entrant,  taking  places  in  Cross-Breds, 
New  Hampshires  and  White  Ply¬ 

mouth  Rocks. 

Highest  score  in  eggs  was  won  by*- 
Thomas  Watson,  Nesconset,  with 
extra  large  white  eggs  scoring  98 
points.  Watson  took  second  '  and 
third  place  in  the  class  with  Charles 
Raymond,  Medford,  fourth.  In  the 
class  for  large  white  eggs,  Thomas 
Watson  again  was  first,  scoring 
97%  points,  Ralph’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Selden,  was  in  second  and  fourth 
places  and  Charles  Raymond  placed 
third. 

In  the  class,  large  brown  eggs, 

first  place  went  to  Dugan  Poultry 
Farm,  Sy osset,  with  a  score  of  96 
points.  Charles  Raymond  was  second 
with  94%,  and  third  and  fourth 

places  went  to  Henry  Stather  and 
Henry  Sommer,  Haqppauge.  First 

place  in  the  class,  extra  large  brown 
eggs,  was  won  by  Charles  Raymond, 
scoring  96%,  with  Dugan  .  Poultry 
Farm  and  John  Rasch  in  second  and 
third  places. 

Jean  Oakley,  Bay  shore,  took  first 
prize  in  baby  chicks  for  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  and  scored  97  Vz  points  on  extra 
large  brown  eggs,  taking  first  place 
in  this  class,  and  best  brown  eggs 
in  the  entire  Show.  Second  place 
also  went  to  Jean  Oakley  with 
Robert  Bartels,  Cedarhurst,  third.  In 
the  class  for  large  brown  eggs,  Jean 
Oakley  again  took  first  place  with 
a  score  of  97  points.  Robert  Bartels 
and  Edwin  White,  Cutchogue,  took 
second  and  third  places. 

In  extra  large  white  eggs,  4-H 
entrants  William  Midgley,  Jr., 
Peconic,  and  Robert  Bartels  took 
first  and  second  places.  Lou  Burger, 
Smithtown  Branch,  was  first  in  the 
large  white  egg  class  and  Robert 
Bartels  and  William  Midgley  were 
second  and  third. 

In  classes  for  Institute  students, 
Eli  Freedman  was  first  in  white 
eggs,  97%  points.  Stanley  Lehrfeld 
and  Thomas  Forsyth  tied  for  second 
and  Arthur  Schoener  and  William 
Trejo  placed  third  and  fourth.  In 
the  brown  egg  class,  Richard  Cohen 
was  first  with  97  points,  followed  by 
Sam  Scheinberg  and  John  DiMartino. 


Photo — H.  L.  Jones,  Florence,  Mass. 
Sugaring  Time  in  New  England 

Left :  The  road  to  the  sugar  bush ;  center,  collecting  sap  with  a  sap  yoke;  right,  sugar  house. 
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10,000  tomato  plants  a 
day  by  Iron  Age  Band-Way 

With  nearly  100%  of  his  60  acres  under  cultivation 
planted  with  an  Iron  Age  two-row  transplanter,  grower 
William  C.  Cook,  Monsey,  N.  Y.,  says,  “Never  in 
my  experience  have  I  found  a  machine  that  will  satis¬ 
factorily  set  10,000  tomato  plants  a  day  except  Iron 
Age.”  Mr.  Cook  expects  to  increase  his  cabbage, 
tomato,  cucumber  crops  to  100  acres  this  year — and 
he’ll  rely  on  Iron  Age  and  Band-Way  for  setting 
every  plant.  Band-Way  uses  the  right  amount  of  fertili¬ 
zer  at  the  right  places — and  less  of  it — for  better 
stands  and  greater  yields. 

A.  B,  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

329  Duke  Street  York,  Pa. 


*  V 


Ask  your  neighbor  who  uses  New 
Improved  CERESAN!  Get  the 
facts  first-hand !  The  1-lb.  size  of 
this  easily-applied  dry  disinfect¬ 
ant  treats  32  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
barley,  sorghum,  flax  or  wheat  for 
only  2}4  p  per  bushel — kills  or  re¬ 
duces  certain  seed-borne  diseases 
— generally  improves  yields, 
which  result  in  more  profit  on 
your  labor.  Works  both  by  con¬ 
tact  and  vapor  action;  wear  dry 
mask  when  treating.  Get  Grain 
Pamphlet  free  from  dealer  or  write 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


the  original  organic  mercury 

SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 


DON’T  “N 
Spend  All 
You  Make 


Saving  today  while  earnings  are 
good  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 


SAVE  BY  MAIL 


it  is  safe,  convenient,  and  you’ll 
have  money  when  you  need  it. 

Please  ; Send  Me  Folder 
Name... 


AddresB . . . 

Assets  over  $20,000,000 

BOSTON  '~r° 

PENNY 

SAVINGS  BANK 

1365-1375  Washington  Street, 

R-?  Boston,  Massachusetts 


CHAIAT  nnd'Ptppy-Pa!" 

2>“au' w¥  garden  tractors 


•  Low  Cost  Power  for  home  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL,  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  andFREE  CIRCULARS. 

SHAW  MFG  CO..  4703  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG,  KANSAS 
668- F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


AKE  MONEY 

stumps  for  self  and 
Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  pullers.  Best 

way  to  clear  land.  Write  quick  for  New 

Low  Prices.  HERCULES  MFC.  CO., 
3230  29th  Street.  Centerville,  Iowa 


Gardening  Indoors  is  Fun 

Part  II 

If  you  use  good  potting  soil  to 
start  with,  it  isn’t  likely  that  your 
plants  will  require  fertilizer  for 
some  time.  Plant  tablets  or  a  good 
pinch  of  complete  fertilizer  will 
give  them  a  boost  when  needed, 
but  do  not  try  to  make  a  sickly  plant 
healthy  with  fertilizer.  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  about  the  last  thing  the  plant 
wants.  Liquid  fertilizer,  made  by 
soaking  a  small  sack  of  manure  in 
a  pail  of  water  until  it  gets  about 
the  color  of  weak  tea,  makes  about 
as  good  a  fertilizer  for  pot  plants 
as  you  can  use.  Dried  manure  that 
you  can  get  in  any  hardware  store 
will  do  if  you  can’t  get  well-rotted 
stable  manure. 

Once  established,  the  window 
garden  will  get  along  very  well  on 
very  little  care.  Fifteen  minutes  a 
day  should  be  ample  time  to  take 
care  of  25  or  30  plants.  In  fact, 
over-indulgence  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  trouble  in  the 
indoor  garden,  particularly  too 
much  fertilizer  and  too  much  water. 
Watering  potted  plants  indoors  is  not 
like  watering  plants  outdoors.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plants  don’t  get 
as  much  sunshine  inside,  and  with¬ 
out  sunshine  plants  cannot  absorb 
and  store  up  so  much  food,  or 
transpire  so  much  moisture  from 
their  leaves.  In  the  second  place, 
they  should  be  watered  in  the 
morning,  not  tne  evening,  because 
it  is  while  the  sun  is  shining  that 
the  plants  can  use  up  the  moisture — 
not  during  the  darkness  when  mois¬ 
ture  is  conducive  to  mildew  and 
other  fungus  diseases. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  down  any 
set  rules  about  watering.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  you  must  learn  by  trial  and 
error.  Remember,  however,  that 
once  the  roots  of  a  plant  commence 
to  rot,  it  is  usually  the  end  of  the 
plant.  Sometimes  it  can  be  revived 
if  let  dry  out,  but  when  the  living 
white  hair  roots  are  gone,  it  is  hard 
to  get  new  ones  to  grow.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  plant  in  soil  -that  is 
dry  will  send  its  roots  out  in  search 
of  water.  This  doesn’t  mean  that 
you  should  water  With  little  dribbles 
each  day.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 


Vegetables  for  the  Farm 
and  Home  Gardens 

Part  II. 

Sweet  Corn:  No  garden  would  be 
complete  without  this  truly  American 
vegetable.  If  a  considerable  quantity 
will  be  required  for  canning,  freezing 
and  drying,  the  most  productive  high 
quality  main  season  variety  to  use  is 
Golden  Cross  Bantam.  There  are 
other  yellow  varieties  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  it  in  yield,  such  as  Ioana, 
Mohawk,  Aristogold,  Golden  Hybrid 
2439  and  Magnagold,  but  these  are 
slightly  later  and  less  desirable  in 
quality.  Earlier  maturing  varieties 
suitable  for  the  home  garden  are 
North  Star,  Seneca  Golden,  Marcross 
and  Carmelcross.  These  are  all  good 
varieties  for  the  home  garden,  and 
Seneca  Golden  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  since  it  compares  most  favor¬ 
ably  in  quality  with  Golden  Cross. 
It  can  be  processed  in  any  way  that 
Golden  Cross  is  handled,  with  the 
assurance  that  a  superior  product 
will  result.  Some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  space  allotment  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  Maximum  yields  for 
main  season  and  late  maturing  va¬ 
rieties  are  usually  obtained  when 
seeded  so  the  plants  will  stand  at 
least  12  inches  apart  in  36-inch  drill 
rows  or  in  hills  36  inches  apart  both 
ways.  Maximum  yields  for  the 
smaller  growing  earlier  varieties  can 
usually  be  obtained  when  planted  in 
30-inch  drill  rows  with  the  plants 
spaced  about  9  inches  apart.  Some 
reduction  in  yield  results  when  these 
sorts  are  planted  in  hills. 

Leafy  Vegetables:  Since  lettuce 
is  not  used  for  canning  and  freezing, 
the  two  leafy  vegetables  most  useful 
in  the  home  garden  are  spinach  and 
Swiss  chard.  At  least  one  of  these, 
chard,  can  be  grown  in  any  garden. 
It  can  be  sown  in  May  and  used 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 
Surplus  material  can  be  canned  or 
frozen  and  help  to  vary  the  winter 
diet.  The  two  most  popular  varieties 
are  Lucullus  and  Fordhook  Giant, 
both  of  which  have  crinkled  leaves 
with  rather  broad  mid-ribs.  The 
Common  Green  variety  has  smooth 
leaves  with  slender  mid-ribs. 


better  to  give  the  plants  a  good 
wetting  once  every  few  days.  Some 
periods  during  mid-winter  they  may 
not  need  water  for  a  week  or  more 
at  a  time.  You  can  tell  by  examin¬ 
ing  the  soil  in  each  pot,  for  some 
will  draw  more  water  than  others. 
If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  plant  needs  water  or  not,  a  good 
way  to  tell  is  by  pushing  a  clean 
knife  into  the  soil.  If  some  soil 
sticks  to -the  knife,  the  plant  does 
not  need  water.  If  no  soil  sticks 
to  the  knife,  it  needs  water.  If  the 
knife  goes  in  with  a  gritty  feel,  the 
plant  is  on  the  dry  side  and  prob¬ 
ably  needs  water.  A  good  way  to 
water  is  to  put  the  pots  in  a  pan 
of  water  in  the  sink  and  let  them 
suck  in  what  they  will  through  the 
drainage  hole.  This  moistens  the  soil 
throughout  the  pot  and  not  just 
around  the  edges,  as  often  happens 
with  surface  watering.  Then,  the 
soil  dries  evenly  throughout,  too. 

Insects?  Of  course,  you’ll  have 
some,  but  they  are  usually  not  much 
of  a  problem  indoors.  Mealy  bug  is 
the  worst.  It’s  that  little  cottony 
looking  substance  you  see  on  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  certain 
plants.  The  best  way  to  control  it  is 
by  picking  it  off  by  hand  as  soon 
as  you  see  it  appear.  A  tobacco  soap 
spray  or  rotenone  and  pyrethrum 
spray  will  keep  any  of  the  other 
pests  you  may  get  under  control, 
but  if  you  do  have  a  plant  that  is 
particularly  infested,  you  can  clean 
it  up  quickly  by  placing  your  hand 
over  the  top  of  the  pot  to  hold  the 
soil  in,  leaving  the  stem  of  the 
plant  extended  through  the  fingers 
and  dunk  the  foliage  in  a  pail  of 
insecticide  solution  such  as  Black 
Leaf  40  or  Red  Arrow.  Remember, 
plain  soap  and  water  is  widely  used, 
and  is  good  for  killing  many  insects. 

During  the  Summertime  your 
plants  will  not  need  so  much  care. 
Chances  are  you  will  not  want  all  of 
them  inside  your  home  throughout 
the  Summer,  but  will  put  them  out¬ 
doors.  If  you  do,  be  sure  to  place 
them  in  partial  shade,  say  under  a 
thick-foliage  tree  like  an  apple  tree 
or  under  a  shelter  made  of  slats  or 
cheesecloth.  Here  you  will  not  need 
to  bother  with  them  much,  until 
Fall,  when  they  should  be  re-potted 
with  fresh  hoik  E.  D.  Chabot 


Spinach  is  much  more  exacting 
in  its  soil  and  climate  requirements 
than  Swiss  Chard.  To  grow  a  good 
crop  it  must  be  seeded  very  early  in 
the  spring  in  fertile,  well-drained 
soil.  It  requires  about  45  days  to 
attain  maximum  growth,  after  which 
it  quickly  bolts  to  seed  and  is  no 
longer  usable.  When  properly  grown 
it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  spring 
greens.  Varieties  are  numerous,  and 
since  the  seed  supply  may  be  rather 
limited,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  the  best  varieties.  For  the 
spring  crop  the  varieties,  Nobel, 
Viking,  King  of  Denmark  and  Long 
Standing  Bloomsdale,  are  suitable. 
Best  results  from  the  fall  crop  may 
be  expected  from  Virginia  Savoy  and 
Darkie,  the  latter  being  a  particularly 
high  quality  sort  for  freezing. 


What  Was  This  Plant? 

Last  summer  I  found  a  plant  flow¬ 
ering  in  my  back  yard  with  unusual 
characteristics,  and  many  people 
saw  it  but  could  not  place  it. 

It  grew  about  24  inches  tall,  with 
woody  stems,  minus  foliage,  but  with 
many  small  branches,  out  of  a  rosette 
of  leaves  resembling  a  dandelion. 
On  these  small  branches  appeared 
clusters  of  buds  which,  starting  in 
July,  opened,  one  at  a  time,  in  a 
cluster  of  buds  about  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  faded  away  by 
two  P.  M.  on  bright  days,  lasting 
longer  on  cloudy  days.  It  had  a 
long  blooming  season.  The  blossoms 
were  nearly  the  size  of  a  quarter, 
single,  and  of  a  pure  flax  blue.  I 
would  appreciate  any  information 
about  this.  c.  L. 


Grafting  Wax 

Will  you  advise  me  how  to  make 
grafting  wax?  c.  w. 

New  Jersey 

A  good  wax  is  made  with  four 
parts  by  weight  rosin;  two  parts 
beeswax  and  one  of  tallow.  Melt, 
pour  into  cold  water  and  when  cool 
enough  to  handle  pull  with  greased 
hands  like  molasses  candy,  finally 
rolling  into  sticks  of  convenient  size, 
which  may  be  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper.  This  will  keep  indefinitely 
and  not  “run”  in  Summer. 


a DELCO 

WATER  SYSTEM 


It  saves  hours  of  chore  time  for  other  farm 
work.  Does  your  pumping  for  l%c  an 
hour.  Delivers  to  your  faucets  for  5c  as 
much  water  as  you  could  pump  by  hand 
in  3  hours.  It  increases  the  production  of 
milk,  eggs  and  pork  by  bringing  water 
right  to  the  stock.  For  example,  drinking, 
cups  for  cows  increase  milk  production  as 
much  as  10%. 


QUIET— TROUBLE  FREE  — ECONOMICAL 
IT  IS  A  PROVEN  GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 

Every  part,  from  the  Heavy  Frame  to  the  de¬ 
pendable  "Capacitor  Start”  Delco  Motor  is  extra 
large,  extra  strong.  Its  one-piece  crankcase  is  so 
rigid,  the  driving  mechanism  stays  in  line.  Its 
Double  Action  cylinder  delivers  water  on  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  Its  Automatic  Pressure  Switch 
starts  and- stops  the  pump  at  just  the  right  time 
to  maintain  the  desired 
pressure  and  still  save  elec¬ 
tricity. 


\^w\\\wA4» :  1 H  III  i  hlioll i///. 

Pul  Electricity  To  £ 


Work  On  Your  , 
^  Form  Right  Now!  £ 

■I  A  1,000  WATT  ^ 
•I  DELCO-LIGHT 
-S  POWER  PLANT  f 


Get  the  facts  about  all 
the  features  that  make  a 
Delco  Water  System  a  time- 
and  -  money  -  saving  invest¬ 
ment  that  pays  for  itself. 

Ask  your  Delco  dealer,  or 
send  coupon.  Buy  on  F.H.A.  _=  will  furnish  the 
terms  if  you  wish.  ,5  equivalent  of  5  g- 

j§  man-hours  of 
v  irk  for  5c  and 
^  help  you  in-  ^ 
tc3*!-  produc- 
^  tion  ir-  »^ite  u. 

^  help  shortage.  \ 
7"/"t "/  "I ’il'l'  Vl"\"V'V\ 

[Delco  Appliance  Division.  General  Motors  CorpTl 
J  Dept.  15,  391,  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  furnish  facts  on.Delco  Water  Systems. 

|  Check  here  (  )  for  facts  on  Delco-Light. 

I  Name  _  1 

!  Town 


DELCO  APPLIANCE 

division6— rrr 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


i  Stale- 


-R.F.D.. 


-I 

-I 

I 


BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


DELCO  LIGHT  and  WATER  SYSTEM 
SALES  and  SERVICE 

United  Auto  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
600  Bergen  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Melrose  5-4783 


DON’T  Plant  Seeds . . . 
DON’T  Duy  Fertilizer 

until  you  test  your  soil 

— say  leading  farm  experts 

Efficient  farming  and  good  gardening 
help  win  the  war.  x 

BUT- 

Every  crop  failure  is  a  waste  of  precious 
seed  and  fertilizer — a  step  away  from  victory. 
Experienced  farmers  know  that  potatoes  will 
develop  scab  in  soil  that  is  sweet  enough  to 
grow  asparagus.-  The  soil  that  contains 
enough  potash  for  carrots,  beets  and  other 
root  crops  may  lack  the  nitrogen  needed 
for  tender  lettuce,  spinach,  and  other 
leafy  vegetables.  , 

New  easy  soil  testing  methods  will  show  you  in  ten 
minutes’  time  why  your  present  soil  may  be  unproductive 
and  how  to  make  it  yield  good  erops.  Tests  can  be  made, 
easily  and  quickly  by  any  one  who  can  read  and  compare 
colors  on  a  chart.  No  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  re¬ 
quired.  Soil  testing  will  show  you: 

1.  What  plants  will  grow  best  in  your  present  soil. 

2.  How  to  correct  acidify  that  may  be  harmful  (or 
even  poisonous)  to  the  plants  you  want  to  grow. 

3.  What  kind  and  how  much  fertilizer  you  need — for 
different  crops,  indifferent  locations  on  your  farm. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Order  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
Kit,  Farm  Model.  C-O.D.  only  $2  plus  postage.  Makes 
20  tests.  Complete  with  instructions  and  helpful  chart 
that  shows  you  what  to  do  after  testing.  If  you  rather, 
send  $2,  we  pay  postaga  Your  money  back  if  you  are 
not  delighted.  (Deluxe  Club  Model,  60  tests,  beauti¬ 
fully  cased.  S4.75).  SUDBURY  SOIL  TESTING 
LABORATORY,  Box  765.  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts. 
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SPIKING  THEIR  GUNS! 

j m- 

American  industry  is  busy  today  spiking  the 
guns  of  the  foes  of  freedom. 

And  in  that  job  you  can  count  the  American 
railroads  right  up  toward  the  head  of  the  list. 

They’re  hauling  more  tons  more  miles  per  day 
than  ever  before. 

They’re  making  every  piece  of  equipment  do 
more  work  than  ever  before  —  and  are  pouring 
earnings  back  into  more  equipment  to  do  their 
job  even  better. 

That’s  why  we  say,  one  of  the  biggest  spikes  in 
the  Axis’  guns  will  be  a  railroad  spike. 

They  started  this  “war  of  movement”—  and  now 
they’re  going  to  find  out  what  movement  really 
means  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Association  of  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


—  Following  the  Road  — 

Puget  Sound,  Victoria  and  the  Olympic  Peninsula 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


It  takes  70  miles  of  road,  mostly 
climbing,  twisting,  mountain  roads, 
to  get  across  the  foothills  and  up 
onto  the  shoulders  of  that  mass  of 
stone,  trees,  rushing  streams,  ice 
and  snow,  which  last  evening  looked 
so  close  and  inviting  from  the  Ya¬ 
kima  Valley  in  the  arid  interior  of 
central  Washington,  and  which  the 
natives  worshipfully  call  Mt.  Rai¬ 
nier,  Mt.  Tacoma,  Tahoma,  or  just 
“The  Mountain.”  Never  the  same,  it 
may  shroud  itself  completely  in  mist 
and  fog,  and  the  traveler  may  drive 
200  miles  all  over  it  and  around  it 
and  never  see  it.  But  today  is  “one 
of  those  days”  when  it  seems  to  be 
outdoing  itself,  and  when  its  dazzling 
whiteness,  11  miles  across  the  abyss 
from  the  nearest  vantage  point, 
shows  up  every  icy  crevasse  and 
pressure  ridge  on  its  glacier-coated 
sides.  As  if  that  is  not  enough,  Mt. 
Baker  stands  out  boldly  280  miles  to 
the  north;  in  fact,  seven  snow-clad 
peaks  in  all  are  visible  in  all  direc¬ 
tions'  covering  a  diameter  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles —  a  magnificent  sight. 

Over  this  north  and  south  Cascade 
Range  of  mountains  and  down  to 
near  sea  level  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
side  at  Puyallup  and  Sumner,  the 
climate  is  unbelievably  different 
from  that  on  the  eastern  side.  Instead 
of  an  arid,  irrigated  section,  here  is 
a  region  where  the  warm,  moist  air 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  flows  in 
against  the  mountains,  dropping  its 
moisture  in  rain  and  mist,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  moist,  equable  climate 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  British 
Isles. 

The  tree  diseases  that  flourish  in 
such  an  environment  make  the  com¬ 
mercial  tree  fruit  competition  with 
more  favored  sections  impossible. 
Yet  some  of  the  eastern  varieties  of 
apples,  some  plums,  and  such  peaches 
as  Rochester,  South  Haven,  and  Hale- 
haven,  which  are  hardy  in  the  bud, 
have  nearby  market  outlets  in  the 
active  Tacoma-Seattle-Puget  Sound 
area  that  is  seeing  a  boom  of  indus¬ 
trial  development. 


Small  fruits,  however,  thrive  with 
phenomenal  growth  and  yields.  *  Red 
raspberry  canes  under  8  feet  are 
small.  The  Oregon  Evergreen  black¬ 
berry,  the  Youngberry,  the  Boy  sen- 
berry  and  canning  strawberries  do 
well.  The  freezing  and  canning  of 
these  products  have  developed 
strongly  and  are  likely  to  increase  as 
new  varieties  better  adapted  to  the 
region  are  introduced.  Already  at 
the  Western  Washington  State-  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Puyallup,  one  of 
several  such  stations  maintained  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  two  va¬ 
rieties  of  red  raspberries  of  promise 
have  been  introduced,  namely,  Ta¬ 
homa,  a  Latham  x  Lloyd  George 
cross,  and  Washington,  a  Cuthbert 
by  Lloyd  George  cross.  Tahoma  is 
the  “Latham  berry”  of  the  two,  and 
Washington  is  the  “Cuthbert  berry.” 
Lloyd  George  has  done  better  here 
in  a  section  more  like  the  England 
from  which  it  came,  than  it  has  in 
the  East.  Pathologists  say  that  it 
does  not  come  down  readily  with 
mosaic  because  the  aphids  which 
transmit  the  disease  do  not  feed  free¬ 
ly  upon  it.  Conversely,  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  is  well  liked  in  the  East, 
is  considered  flavorless  and  of  no 
value  here,  and  Taylor  is  not  wanted. 
Cuthbert  is  used,  but  has  the  fault 
of  growing  late  and  being  winter- 
injured,  often  putting  out  lateral 
shoots  on  current  season’s  canes 
which  fruit  in  December. 

In  this  Pacific  Coast  region  mosaic 
diseases  become  really  severe — liter¬ 
ally  dozens  of  them  and  virulent  in 
nature.  The  writer  saw  acres  of  beau¬ 
tifully  kept  strawberries  which  had 
been  wiped  out  completely  in  one 
season  by  mosaic,  and  cherries, 
plumbs,  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and 
other  plants  have  their  share  of 
serious  virus  troubles. 

Blueberry  bushes  are  remarkable, 
growing  taller  than  a  man  and  look¬ 
ing  under  cultivation  more  like  wil¬ 
low  thickets  than  blueberry  patches. 
Concord,  Rubel  and  Jersey  seem  well 
(Continued  on  Page  211) 


Red  Raspberry  Canes  Under  Eight  Feet  are  Small, 


Good  packing,  secure  loading 
and  careful  handling  will  con¬ 
serve  time,  materials,  money, 
and  will  help  win  the  war. 
We  can't  afford  ivaste  now. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Fruit  Growers,  Truckers, 

Florists, N  urserymen.  Suburbanites 
Country  Estates  and  Poultrymen. 

Low  Prices — Easy  Terms 
AMERICAN  FARM  MACHINE  CO 
1865  33rd  Ave.  S.  L  Minneapolis,  Mina. 


Jersey  Blueberries  in  Puyallup,  Washington. 
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Salt  Increases  Yield  of 
Sugar  Beets 

With  sugar  at  the  forefront  these 
days  the  problem  of  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  takes  on  greater  significance. 
While  sugar  cane  can  only  be  raised 
in  moist  and  tropical  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sugar  beet  is  a  relatively 
cold — hardy  plant,  and  as  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned  can  grow 
in  any  State  of  the  United  States. 
In  5y2  to  7  months  it  is  capable  of 
producing  a  large  tonnage  of  roots 
of  high  sugar  percentage.  In  recent 
years  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres  have  been  cultivated  in  the 
United  States. 

The  sugar  beet  grows  richest  in 
sugar  in  reasonably  fertile  well- 
watered  soil  within  the  Summer 
temperature  of  67  to  72  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  From  the  East  to  the 
Mid- Western  part  of  the  country  this 
lies  principally  within  a  band  about 
500  miles  wide  from  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  to  and  embracing  most 
of  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska. 

As  for  soil,  the  darker  colored, 
heavier  types  of  mineral  soils  have 
been  found  to  be  better  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  sugar  beet 
crop  than  other  types  of  soil.  For 
a  mineral  soil,  a  properly  planned 
rotation  will  include  one  or  more 
legume  or  sod  crops  to  add  organic 
matter. 

That  commonplace  <  commodity, 
salt,  is  very  helpful  in  increasing 
the  yield  of  sugar  beets.  A  salt 
investigation  in  which  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  cooperated,  was  conducted  on 
the  O’Keefe  farm  of  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Company  just  east  of  Sagi¬ 
naw.  According  to  the  Michigan 
State  College,  with  salt  applied  at 
500  pounds  to  the  acre  on  unfertil¬ 
ized  soil,  13,900  roots  per  acre  and 
a  yield  of  9.3  tons  of  beets  were 
secured,  whereas  unsalted  plants 
had  9,600  roots  and  a  yield  of  6.3 
tons.  Where  salt  and  commercial 
fertilizer  were  applied,  the  stand  on 
salted  land  was  increased  by  1,000 
commercial  roots  per  acre  and  the 
yield  by  one  to  three  tons.” 

As  will  be  noted  from  this  ex¬ 
perience,  500  lbs.  of  salt  to  the  acre 
increased  the  yield  of  beets  almost 
50  percent  on  unfertilized  soil.  It 
has  been  also  observed  that  the 
application  of  salt  was  associated 
with  healthier  beet  seedlings,  es¬ 
pecially  as  regards  the  disease 
commonly  called  black  root  or  damp¬ 
ing  off.  On  muck  soils  even  larger 
applications  of  salt  appear  to  have 
been  warranted,  according  to  the 
Michigan  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station. 

Salt  appears  to  make  the  plant 
food  compounds  in  the  soil  more 
available  to  the  beet  plants  and  at 
the  same  time  the  practice  has  not 
indicated  deleterious  effect  on  soil 
texture  or  adverse  effects  on  the  crops 
that  follow  in  salted  fields.  Appli¬ 
cations  have  usually ,  been  m.ade  by 
broadcasting  the  salt  during  soil 
preparation.  e.  h.  p. 

New  York 


Sweet  Corn  in  Sussex 
County,  New  Jersey 

We  have  a  variety  of  sweet  corn 
that  has  been  raised  in  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty  for  25  years  or  more.  It  was 
developed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of 
.Luther  Hill  and  it  has  always  gone 
•  by  that  name.  Mr.  Hill  was  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Sussex  County. 

It  is  a  white  corn  and  the  ears  are 
small.  It  is  earlier  than  any  of  the 
yellow  varieties.  The  stocks  are  small, 
it  is  a  good  yielder  and  the  quality 
is  very  good.  It  does  not  get  hard 
like  other  varieties.  It  stays  good 
for  two  weeks  after  it  is  ready  to 
pull.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
here  want  this  variety  of  corn.  I’ve 
never  seen  it  advertised  in  a  seed 
catalogue,  but  all  the  seed  stores 
sell  it  here. 

We  have  a  hotel  in  town  that  feeds 
five  or  six  hundred  people  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  and 
they  use  nothing  but  this  corn.  They 
purchase  their  com  from  a  farmer 
who  raises  about  25  or  28  acres  for 
them,  and  they  have  corn  until  frost. 

New  York  w.  d.  g. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


<the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


AMERICANS  ARE 

RE-DISCOVERING 

THEIR  AMERICA/ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


"We,  the  INTERNATIONAL  Dealers 
and  Servicemen  of  America,  will 
give  our  best  to  help  keep  farm 
equipment,  old  and  new,  on  the 
job  till  peace  is  won!" 


OUR  STURDY  ANCESTORS  laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  in 
this  land.  They  created  for  us  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  their  sons  and  grandsons  made  it  great  and  strong. 

Had  we  forgotten,  in  recent  years,  to  be  grateful  for  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life?  Yes,  most  of  us  had.  But  now  that  we  stand  in 
peril  of  losing  it— we  remember.  Now  that  we  must  fight  with 
all  that  wre  have  and  are,  to  hold  that  heritage,  we  look  back 
on  the  hard  history  that  lifted  us  up  on  the  heights.  And  we 
review  the  later  years  that  have  brought  us  to  this  bitter  hour. 

Today,  in  1942,  the  mists  are  clearing  from  our  vision.  The 
Nation  is  at  war.  Americans  are  re-discovering  their  America. 

★  ★  ★ 

NOW,  AS  IN  THE  DAYS  of  the  pioneers,  Agriculture  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  American  security  and  of  American  survival.  In  the  fight 
for  Victory  the  man  who  really  fights  leads  all  others  in  our  de¬ 
votion.  And  here,  back  home,  no  man’s  job  is  greater  than  the 
farmer’s  job.  He  must  raise  the  food  that  freemen  need. 

International  harvester  pledges  that  its  utmost  effort 
shall  be  rendered— through  its  factories  and  the  men  who  build 
its  products,  and  through  the  dealers  who  service  and  sell  its 
machines— to  the  end  that  the  people  of  America  may  win  their 
way  to  early  victory  and  peace ! 


SERVICE. ..FARM  EQU I  PM  ENT.. .PARTS 


SEMESAN  BEL’S  ^ 

fmeer/m. 


No  potato  grower  this  year  can 
afford  to  waste  fertilizer,  labor, 
bag  costs  and  storage  space  on  a 
poor,  diseased  crop.  Giving  seed 
SEMESAN  BEL’S  protection  re¬ 
duces  this  gamble!  Just  DIP- 
DRAIN-DRY  to  help  check  seed- 
piece  decay,  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia — generally  to  im¬ 
prove  and  increase  yields.  In  25- 
lb.  size,  Semesan  Bel  costs  only 
1-9/10^  a  bushel  of  seed.  Ask 
dealer  for  free  Potato  Pamphlet 
or  write  Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.^^^ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  And  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps. . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Our  Great  Democracy 

PART  XVIII 

E  SAY  it  again.  We  in  America  have 
the  greatest  and  grandest  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
of  the  present  generation  have  received  a  rich 
inheritance  from  our  ancestors.  We  are  dis¬ 
sipating  its  priceless  basic  treasures.  We  are 
losing  our  patrimony. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  we  have  wan¬ 
dered  far  from  the  truths  and  principles  laid 
down  by  our  forefathers  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  in  the  Constitution.  We 
yet  keep  the  guiding  principles  of  these  great 
documents  in  the  books  of  our  libraries,  but 
we  do  not  familiarize  ourselves  with  them: 
We  do  not  as  a  people  use  them  as  a  guide 
in  our  daily  lives.  We  leave  the  application 
of  them  to  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  the  judges, 
the  officeholders  and  the  politicians.  We  are 
influenced  by  the  sophistry  that  we  cannot 
ignore,  the  views  of  our  associates  that  we 
must  be  practical  and  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  We  are  not  ourselves  guided  by 
the  basic  truths  of  our  national  charter  and 
we  are,  in  consequence,  lenient  with  those 
who  represent  us  in  public  matters  when  they 
violate  the  oath  they  take  to  uphold  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  all  their  official  acts.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  often  collectively  tempt  them  to 
stray  from  their  sworn  duties.  If  we  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  prompt  the  crime,  we  do  en¬ 
courage  it  by  silent,  if  not  public,  approval. 
Granted  that  this  may  be  done  in  ignorance 
of  the  crime  or  overlooked  in  a  spirit  of  mercy 
to  an  offender,  the  loss  to  our  common  in¬ 
heritance  is  the  same.  Thus  we  have  allowed 
basic  principles  of  our  government  to  be 
violated,  at  first  in  a  small  way,  from  time  to 
time,  until  a  new  concept  is  developed,  and 
until  the  whole  rule  is  lost.  Mention  of  a  few 
major  developments  will  indicate  how  far  we 
have  strayed  from  the  paths  laid  out  for  us 
by  the  founders  of  our  great  democracy. 

Congress,  which  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  a  medium  of  exchange  (money), 
delegated  that  duty  to  others.  When  they 
failed,  new  powers  were  given  them  from 
time  to  time,  until  now  a  value  that  all  the 
people  created  has  become  a  source  of  great 
wealth  to  a  corporate  system  of  banks. 

Equal  opportunity  for  all  is  the  boast  of 
our  democracy.  It  was  true  at  the  beginning; 
but  it  has  not  been  true  since  our  corporate 
system  has  been  created  and  developed.  In¬ 
dividuals  and  partnerships  conducted  business 
when  our  nation  was  young.  Their  resources 
were  apparent  or  known.  A  modern  corpora¬ 
tion  may  now  be  organized  on  a  shoe-string 
for  capital.  Corporations  may  combine  into 
a  trust  to  create  a  monopoly  to  exploit.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  now  created  with  an  indication 
of  high  capital.  They  may  have  capital  for  a 
time  and,  after  gaining  confidence,  the  capital 
may  be  withdrawn.  Finally,  large  and  small 
creditors  have  claims  against  a  bankrupt  cor¬ 
poration,  which  had  been  deliberately  manip¬ 
ulated  to  defraud,  under  a  cloak  created  by 
their  government.  In  a  democracy  founded 
on  justice,  many  corporations  are  set  up  to 
steal. 

While  the  major  part  of  the  population  was 


made  up  of  farmers,  we  found  no  record  of  an 
attempt  to  create  monopoly  or  other  form  of 
special  privilege.  Industry  has  specialized  in 
special  privileges  of  various  types. 

Franchises  have  been  set  up  by  law  for 
public  utilities,  various  insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  and  others.  They  gather  up 
the  small  savings  of  frugal  working  people. 
In  the  aggregate,  their  savings  accumulate 
into  large  amounts,  which  are  used  for  specu¬ 
lative  purposes.  The  people  who  contribute 
to  them  receive  small  returns;  many  times 
the  whole  is  lost.  Democracy  is  supposed  to 
protect  them. 

Farmers  have  the^greatest  grievance  against 
those  who  violate  the  Constitution,  yet  they 
are  its  best  defenders.  It  promises  them  jus¬ 
tice  and  equal  opportunity,  and  the  fruits  of 
their  labor.  Those  pledges  have  not  been  kept. 

For  some  time  following  the  Civil  War, 
industrialists’  treatment  of  labor  was  a  scandal 
in  a  country  that  guaranteed  individual  rights, 
fruits  of  labor,  skill  and  forethought  to  all. 
Organized  labor  has  won  some  recognition  for 
itself  now,  but  in  doing  so,  even  it  discrim¬ 
inates  against  fellow  laborers  who  are  outside 
the  pale  of  the  union. 

For  several  decades  of  the  past  century 
and  during  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century  the  franchise  was  debauched  at  retail. 
It  is  now  debauched  on  a  wholesale  scale 
under  which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  no  democ¬ 
racy  can  long  endure. 

Original  Americans  are  few,  if  any.  We 
are  a  mixed  race  from  across  the  seas.  In 
the  main,  however,  our  ancestors  were  a 
people  of  religious  convictions.  They  wor¬ 
shiped  God,  and  believed  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  They  have  cleared  the  land,  built 
their  homes,  their  churches  and  their  schools. 
We,  their  descendants,  have  felt  so  confident 
in  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  that  we  have 
of  late  not  been  as  watchful  of  our  own  safety 
as  we  well  might  be.  Subversive  interests 
haye  been  at  work  in  our  social  life,  in  our 
schools,  our  colleges  and  in  our  governments. 
We  even  tolerate  foreign  agents  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  overthrow  our  government,  to  black 
out  our  schools  and  our  churches,  and  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  pagan  regime.  These  pagans  are 
found  in  every  department  of  our  Federal 
Government,  and  in  many  of  our  City  and 
State  governments.  They  are  numerous  in 
our  public  schools  and  colleges.  Their  aim 
is  to  influence  our  children,  and  to  win  control 
of  our  government.  Their  progress  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  alarming.  This  pagan 
poison  is  foreign  to  our  ideals  and  to  our  way 
of  life.  We  have  no  choice  now  but  to  crush 
it  out  and  keep  it  out  for  the  future. 

Our  negligence  is  excusable.  It  has  been 
due  to  a  sense  of  false  security.  Now  that  we 
have  come  to  realize  our  neglect,  our  remedy 
is  simple  and  easy.  We  have  been  wasting 
time  and  good  energy  in  creating  groups  and 
organizations  to  combat  one  error,  mistake 
and  injustice  after  another.  We  do  not  need 
any  of  them.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  Constitution  are  perfect  substitutes  for 
all  of  them.  This  is  our  organization.  What 
we  create  are  useless  subsidiaries.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  have  tried  to  do  through 
special  organizations  of  a  political  or  economic 
nature  that  we  could  not  accomplish  through 
the  simple  enforcement  of  our  national  charter. 
We  might  well  assemble  in  local  groups  to 
study  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution,  and  consider  how  we  our¬ 
selves  can  best  obey  their  rules  and  popularize 
them  with  others.  All  our  social,  economic 
and  political  problems  would  vanish  before 
an  honest  and  sincere  inforcement  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  our  great  democracy. 


Bootlegging  and  Crime 

IF  THE  proud  and  worthy  name  of  Dutchess 
County  is  to  survive,  its  good  citizens  must 
wake  up  to  the  reputation  that  its  politicians, 
officeholders  and  criminals  are  now  diligently 
imposing  on  its  fair  name.  During  the  last 
10  or  12  years  at  least  forty-eight  stills  have 
been  “knocked  off,”  in  the  terminology  of 
that  disreputable  enterprise.  Nine  persons 
have  been  brutally  murdered,  including  the 
whole  Germond  family  of  father  and  mother, 
son  and  daughter.  Not  one  of  the  perpetrators 
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of  these  crimes  has  been  convicted.  Few  have 
been  even  accused.  Some  are  not  known  to 
the  officers  of  the  law,  though  private  citizens 
give  you  their  names.  The  field  of  operation 
is  within  a  short  radius  of  the  city  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  where  the  county  officials  mostly  re¬ 
side,  but  apparently  know  nothing  of  the 
crimes  that  take  place  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  they  hold  their  political  sway  indefinitely. 
They  even  deny  that  violations  of  law  exist. 
It  is  only  when  the  Federal  authorities  inter¬ 
vene  that  the  stills,  at  least  certain  stills,  are 
disturbed. 

Recently,  a  local  officer’s  attention  was  called 
to  a  still  operated  in  the  classic  village  of 
Millbrook.  Nothing  happened  until  a  Federal 
agent  intervened  at  the  request  of  the  same 
citizen  who  had  notified  the  local  officer.  Then 
James  Heidrick  was  arrested.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  indictment  and  got  a  six  months’ 
jail  sentence  and  a  fine  of  $500.  He  was  placed 
on  probation  for  one  year.  He  had  been  in 
trouble  before  on  a  similar  charge. 

^  This  recent  charge  was  that  Heidrick  had 
114  gallon  jugs  of  applejack  and  5  half-gallon 
jugs  on  which  no  excise  tax  had  been  paid.  His 
land  adjoins  that  of  a  high  political  leader. 

Farmers,  business  and  professional  men  de¬ 
plore  the  record  in  their  county.  They  have 
not  found  any  way  to  detect  the  capital  crimes 
or  the  bootlegging  which,  they  say,  is  the 
motive  of  all  the  crime.  Appeals  have  been 
made  to  Albany  without  results.  Honest, 
peace-loving  people  are  concerned  and,  to  put 
it  mildly,  they  are  restless  under  the  situation. 
When  they  get  mad,  something  will  happen. 

The  bootleggers’  racket  has  also  crossed  the 
Hudson  River  west  to  the  vicinity  of  Kingston, 
in  Ulster  County,  and  south  to  Brewster,  Put¬ 
nam  County,  and  north  to  Chatham.  The 
government  tax  amounts  to  $3,429,500  past 
due.  Uncle  Sam  could  use  that  $3,429,500 
just  now  and  put  their  alcoholic  tax  agents 
on  the  job.  Its  investigation  last  month  resulted 
in  the  indictment  of  69  alleged  bootleggers. 


What  Farmers  Say 

SEEK  REPEAL  OF  VACCINE  REGULATION 

We  join  with  the  vast  majority  of  New  York 
dairymen  and  livestock  raisers  in  approving  the 
splendid  editorial  in  your  January  10  issue, 
‘Law  Slanders  Farmers.”  Your  article  reveals  a 
clear  understanding  and  a  mark  •  of  righteous 
principle.  The  regulations,  such  as  are  found 
m  Section  89  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law,  are  racketeering  devices  that  are  slipped 
through  the  Legislature  in  the  absence  of  organ- 
ized  opposition.  Such  a  law  is  unthinkable  in 
the  Corn  Belt  States  where  veterinary  services 
are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  your  State. 

Farmers  need  a  more  perfect  and  stronger 
organized  protective  representation  in  the  New 
York  Legislature.  Of  equal  necessity  is  a  good 
farm  publication  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
that  will  keep  farmers  informed  on  vital  issues 

Indiana  T  R 


I  was  glad  to  read  the  editorials  in  your 
February  21  issue  that  Washington  had  changed 
the  ruling  on  livestock  and  poultry  vaccines  and 
serums.  But  the  situation  in  New  York  State 
is  still  as  bad  as  ever. 

I  agree  with  you  that  something  should  be 
done.  I  have  vaccinated  my  stock  against 
abortion  for  the  last  four  years  (myself).  Last 
Spring,  due  to  the  new  state  regulation,  I  could 
not  get  the  vaccine  and  had  to  hire  to  have  it 
done.  The  result  was  it  cost  me  four  times  as 
much.  The  vaccine  I  have  always  used  was 
licensed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  same  as  is  used  by  the  veterinary.  If  these 
laws  continue,  a  farmer  will  be  unable  to  buy 
salts  to  give  his  stock  and  I  think  something 
should  be  done.  More  power  to  you  in  this  fight' 

Oneida  County,  New  York  g.  e.  r 


I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  frank  and 
truthful  editorial  “Law  Slanders  Farmers”  in 
your  January  10  issue.  Under  the  present  laws, 
New  York  State  farmers  are  greatly  handicapped 
and  at  a  disadvantage  in  not  being  permitted  to 
vaccinate  their  own  livestock  and  poultry. 

Misouri  ^  w.  G.  P. 


Brevities 

Will  the  farmers  do  their  part  in  the  war’ 
They  always  have,  in  fighting  or  producing  or 
something  else  needful.  They  will  now. 

April  will  be  welcome  after  the  long,  cold 
latter  part  of  the  winter.  Those  28  days  in  Febru¬ 
ary  were  mainly  biting  cold. 

“The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  I  shall  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures: 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.”  Psa.  23, 
1-2. 

The  4-H  is  the  most  live  farm  association  this 
country  has  produced.  It  has  all  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth,  yet  sufficient  practical  conservatism. 
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Licensing  Racketeers 

IRRESPONSIBLE  and  selfish  labor  leaders 
are  slowly  driving  the  working  man  into 
an  abyss  of  public  disrepute,  out  of  which  he 
may  find  himself  unable  to  climb. 

Last  year,  the  Federal  Government  sought 
to  convict  as  racketeers  a  group  of  labor 
barons  who  for  eight  years  had  actually  been 
encouraged  by  the  same  government  in  their 
racketeering  tactics.  This  confusing  attitude 
was  hard  to  explain,  but  the  riddle  was  solved, 
as  expected,  when  the  New  Deal  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  recently 
that  these  leaders  were  immune  from  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  Anti-Racketeering  Act. 

The  unionists,  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  in  New  York  City,  were  accused  of 
compelling  out-of-State  truck  drivers  to  turn 
over  their  trucks  to  city  teamsters  as  soon  as 
they  approached  the  city  limits.  It  was  charged 
that  the  union  drivers  forced  incoming  trucks 
to  the  curb  and  demanded  $8.41  to  $9.42  per 
truck  for  driving  them  to  the  delivery  points 
in  New  York  City.  It  was  shown  that,  in  some 
instances,  after  a  truck  was  waylaid  and  the 
money  pocketed,  the  union  members  just 
walked  away.  The  government  asserted  that 
the  racket  had  netted  more  than  $1,000,000  a 
year.  That  violence  was  used  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  was  proved  and  admitted.  Proof  was 
given  that  truck  owners  who  did  not  have 
union  drivers  paid  large  sums  of  money  in 
order  to  avoid  “beatings.” 

In  a  6-1  decision,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  since  the  objective  of  this  activity  and 
violence  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of  wages 
by  employers  to  employees,  the  defendants 
coould  not  be  prosecuted.  The  lone  dissent 
was  voiced  by  Chief  Justice  Stone,  who  stated 
that  the  decision  of  the  majority  made  robbery 
look  like  an  innocent  pastime.  He  said  that 
there  was  plenty  of  proof  of  a  union  con¬ 
spiracy,  described  the  defendants  as  ex¬ 
tortioners  and  lawbreakers,  and  held  that  they 
were  not  exempt  fron^  prosecution. 

The  American  public  is  becoming  more  and 
more  disgusted  with  the  dictatorial  powers 
and  ambitions  of  these  labor  lords.  The  con¬ 
dition  has  become  aggravated  now  that  we 
are  operating  under  a  stringent  war  economy. 
When  extra  production  and  extra  work  hours 
are  badly  needed,  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
by  the  labor  lobby,  and  Washington  bows  its 
head  and  sanctions  continuance  of  the  forty- 
hour  week.  If  this  domination  of  industry  and 
labor  and  government  is  allowed  to  continue, 
it  will  bring  destruction  and  ruin,  and,  unless 
their  house  is  cleaned  of  the  parasites,  those 
who  will  sustain  the  greatest  losses  and  suffer 
the  worst  penalties  are  the  working  men 
themselves,  who,  even  now,  do  not  in  the 
main  profess  or  follow  the  policies  laid  down 
by  their  selfish  leaders. 


To  Help  Property  Owners 

A  SOUND  piece  of  legislation  affecting  real 
estate  assessments  is  being  offered  by 
Senator  Bewley  of  Niagara  County  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Assemblyman  Whitney  of  Rensselaer 
County. 

This  bill,  introduced  in  the  Legislature  early 
this  month,  seeks  to  free  the  farm  owner 
and  the  Small  property  owner  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  delay  in  protesting  against  tax 
assessments  on  their  real  estate.  It  proposes 
that  a  local  board  be  set  up  in  each  county, 
the  members  appointed  by  the  county  judge 
from  lists  prepared  by  the  State  Tax  Com¬ 
mission.  No  political  party  .can  have  more 
than  a  majority  of  one  on  any  board.  Any 
owner  can  file  a  petition  with  his  county  board 
for  a  review  of  his  assessment,  claimed  to  be 
too  high  or  out  of  line  with  other  values  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  If  the  assessment  is 
$5,000  or  less,  filing  fees  cannot  be  charged.  In 
such  cases  there  would  be  an  informal  hearing 
and  the  board  could  either  approve  or  reduce 
the  assessment.  It  would  have  no  power  to 
make  any  increase.  If  the  value  is  over  $5,000, 
provision  is  made  for  a  formal  hearing  unless 
the  parties  agree  to  the  informal  procedure. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  the  remedies  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Bewley-Whitney  Bill.  At  present, 
small  property  owners  are  continuously  dis¬ 
criminated  against  and  are  powerless  to  help 


themselves.  Their  farms  and  small  homes  are 
regularly  overassessed  year  after  year,  but 
they  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  time  to 
go  through  the  present  complicated  certiorari 
proceedings.  Local  assessors  know  this  and 
rarely  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  proposed 
bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting 
these  injustices. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  in  Albany  on 
March  17,  and  an  early  vote  is  likely.  The 
bill  deserves  the  support  of  all  property 
owners,  large  and  small,  and  should  be  made 
a  law  before  the  session  closes. 


A  Horticultural  Opportunity 

WITH  the  sudden  official  recognition  that 
American  diets  are  deficient  in  fruits 
and  vegetables,  comes  a  call  for  an  increase 
in  production  of  those  commodities.  Thus 
those  who  have  been  maintaining  all  along 
that  the  economy  of  scarcity  was  all  wrong 
are  finally  justified  and  the  national  outlook 
again  becomes  sound.  And,  looking  for  rays 
of  light  through  the  dark  clouds  that  cover 
the  skies  today,  one  may  be  excused  for 
suggesting  that  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
protective  foods  and  a  renewed  study  of 
human  diet — at  least  to  see  that  our  children 
are  fed  as  intelligently*  as  scientifically,  and 
as  adequately  as  our  livestock — might  be 
classed  as  a  direct  benefit  of  the  war. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  pitiful  sights  in 
cities  of  scrawny  looking  youngsters  picking 
through  waste  and  refuse  for  a  half  spoiled 
orange  or  a  scarcely  edible  apple,  knew  all 
along  that  in  spite  of  all  the  academic  argu¬ 
ments  there  were  still  some  who  were  not 
getting  enough  of  the  right  sort  of  things.  - 
True,  they  were  alive.  True,  too,  they  might 
wish  to  paw  through  refuse  for  their  vitamins 
so  that  they  might  have  money  for  motion 
picture  shows  or  tobacco.  But  this  was  not 
good  for  the  health  of  the  nation,  and  it  in 
no  way  lessened  the  fact  that  people  were 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly  failing  to 
secure  the  diet  which  the  orchards  and  garden 
plots  of  America  could  produce  for  them. 

Finally,  under  the  pressure  of  a  national 
emergency  and  the  need  for  the  nation  to 
maintain  its  people  in  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
state,  both  physically  and  morally,  the  need 
for  better  distribution  and  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  horticultural  products  becomes 
apparent. 

This  is  a  real  gain  for  the  producer  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  he  will  be  missing  a  great 
opportunity  if  he  does  not  begin  immediately 
to  insist  that  even  in  the  present  national' 
emergency  the  quality  of  the  produce  that 
is  delivered  must  be  good,  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  must  be  satisfied. 

There  will  be  a  temptation  for  some  grow¬ 
ers  and  dealers  and  public  officials  to  dump 
anything  onto  the  market  under  the  guise  of 
patriotic  necessity.  If  it  were  necessary,  no¬ 
body  would  complain;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  the  immediate  situation  calls  for 
any  such  action.  The  better  course  is  for 
growers  to  be  fully  alert  to  standards  and 
grades  and  quality,  while  cooperating  to  the 
utmost  in  delivering  the  increased  quantities 
to  protect  foods  that  the  nation  now  calls  for. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk ” 

May  I  purchase  an  autographed  copy  of  your 
new  book,  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk?”  The  last 
time  I  heard  you  speak,  I  wished  that  your  term 
of  service  might  be  extended  for  seven  more 
decades,  and  I  hope  that  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
may  continue  to  be  the  same  independent  voice 
of  the  farmer  at  large  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  so  consistently  in  the  past.  c.  m.  w. 

New  York 


I  greatly  appreciated  the  personal  inscription 
which  you  placed  in  my  copy  of  the  book.  For 
the  farmers  to  “rely  on  their  own  acute  sense 
of  justice”  seems  to  me  vital,  but  I  advise  them 
to  trust  to  their  own  rank  and  file  judgment 
and  their  “fake  leaders”  will  eliminate  them¬ 
selves.  a.  M.  A. 

New  York 


Enclosed  find  check  for  $3  for  which  please 
send  me  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk.”  Could  I  have 
an  autographed  copy? 

I  am  still  trying  to  figure  out  why  we  pay 
the  milkman  17  cents  a  quart  while  the  farmers 
only  gets  about  6  cents  a  quart.  Sounds  like 
something  rotten  somewhere.  T.  b.  r. 

New  Jersey 


Food  of  Our  Fathers 

We  are  at  war  and  our  people  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  securing  ample  quantities  of 
foods  that  will  maintain  their  health,  their  vigor 
and  their  will  to  push  production  and  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

-  Our  food  habits  have  undergone  great  changes 
in  the  past  two  generations.  During  this  period, 
the  great  banana  supply,  the  citrus  avalanche, 
the  pineapple,  the  tomato,  winter  lettuce,  spinach 
and  other  vegetables  have  all  been  added  to  the 
customary  diet  of  city  and  country  folk  alike. 
Fruit  juices  have  displaced  the  whole  fruit. 
Canned  vegetables  are  used  more  freely — locally 
grown  cabbage  and  root  crops  less.  Frozen  foods 
have  become  a  factor  in  our  food  supplies. 

But  now  we  are  faced  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  transportation.  Many  of  these  new 
foods  come  from  the  far  corners  of  our  country 
or  from  beyond  our  shores.  Few  ships  for  the 
importation  of  bananas  can  be  spared.  Coastal 
steamers  that  normally  supplement  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  taken  for  war  uses.  Trucks  and 
tires  are  not  available  for  long  distant  hauling 
of  bulky  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  not 
enough  refrigerator  cars  to  take  over  this 
additional  tonnage  with  the  added  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  that  a  fully  employed 
population  will  demand.  There  is  a  shortage  of 
certain  types  of  containers  required  for  long 
distance  shipping  and  for  processing. 

Persons  who  have  been  taught  to  build  their 
health  diets  around  these  newer  foods  will  ask 
how  they  will  raise  their  families,  and  maintain 
health  without  them.  The  answer  is  that  the 
human  race  has  survived  and  flourished  by  using 
what  nature  provides  near  to  home. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  replace  these  newer 
foods  with  wholesome,  attractive  and  economical 
fruits  and  vegetables?  The  logical  answer  is  to 
produce  and  use  more  of  the  foods  than  can  be 
grown  within  a  short  distance  of  our  population 
centers.  Fortunately,  these  centers  are  mainly 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  continent  where  the 
foods  that  our  grandfathers  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  nation,  are  produced. 

With  this  in  mind,  let  us  see  what  foods  these 
pioneers  ate  while  developing  our  nation.  Our 
friends  of  four  score  years  report  that  the  farm 
and  village  fare  was  mainly  pork,  beef,  mutton, 
all  cuts  and  edible  parts;  eggs  and  poultry;  dairy 
products  —  fresh  milk,  clabber,  cottage  .  cheese, 
buttermilk,  butter  and  cream;  potatoes,  cabbage, 
bees,  turnips  and  pumpkins,  all  stored  in  cellar 
and  pit  in  the  Winter,  supplemented  with  other 
fresh  vegetables  from  the  garden  in  Summer  and 
Fall.  A  few  were  dried,  pickled  or  layered  in 
salt.  Canning  of  vegetables  as  now  practiced 
was  unknown. 

Among  fruits,  the  apple  was  supreme.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  Early  Harvest  and  Sweet  Bough, 
apples  shared  the  fruit  list  with  berries,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  melons,  grapes,  quinces,  and  a 
few  tomatoes  until  freezes  eliminated  all  but  a 
few  durable  pears.  From  then  on  until  straw¬ 
berry  time,  the  apple  was  the  only  fruit  used 
freely.  There  were  a  few  jars  of  fruit  preserved 
in  sugar  and  some  jellys  and  jams.  There  were 
no  furnaces  to  make  warm  house  cellars.  From 
two  to  twenty  barrels  of  apples  were  lugged 
down  the  cellar  stairs  each  Fall  along  with  the 
potatoes  and  pumpkins.  Apples  were  an  im¬ 
portant  daily  part  of  the  diet.  Oranges  were 
rarely  seen;  hence  the  origin  of  the  treat  of  an 
orange  imported  for  the  Christmas  tree  or  stock¬ 
ing.  Bananas  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  our 
markets  until  the  final  quarter  of  the  last 
century,  the  production  of  fresh  tomatoes  from 
the  tropics  had  not  begun.  Canned  tomatoes  or 
tomato  puice  were  unknown. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  apple  could  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  so  many  different  ways  be¬ 
sides  the  evening  pan  of  cool  apples  munched 
before  bedtime  and  the  apples  in  pocket  or 
lunch  box.  The  ingenuity  of  the  housewife 
originated  hundreds  of  ways  of  serving  apples 
so  as  not  to  weary  the  family  of  the  same  dishes. 
Cook  books  give  many  of  these  old  time  recipes. 

There  are  signs  that  our  nutrition  authorities, 
both  national  and  local,  have  not  yet  realized 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  of  transportation. 
Nutrition  charts  and„  teaching  continue  to  be 
built  around  foods  that  must  be  brought  great 
distances  in  refrigera+or  cars  or  be  processed  in 
containers  which  will  be  scarcer  and  more 
costly  than  usual. 

Unless  there  is  an  early  widespread  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  situation  by  those  who,  nowadays, 
can  so  greatly  influence  consumer  food  choice, 
the  producer  of  apples  and  northern  winter 
vegetables  must  realistically  look  forward  to  a 
market  situation  where  a  public  that  has  been 
urged  to  buy  exotic  fruits  and  vegetables  will 
first  try  to  get  them,  even  at  famine  prices, 
while  the  neglected  home  grown  products  will 
be  given  second  choice  and  be  considered  of  less 
value  and  not  worthy  of  much  higher  prices  than 
those  paid  in  late  depression  times. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  we  can  live 
well  on  the  food  of  our  fathers?  Is  it  not  reason¬ 
able  to  see  that  we  can  look  forward  to  good 
living  if  we  will  but  bring  the  consumer  to  more 
fully  appreciate  and  use  our  natural  food  pro¬ 
ducts?  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


While  flocks  have  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  in  the  entire 
United  States  during  the  last  17 
years,  with  the  major  increases  in 
Texas,  the  Western  States  collec¬ 
tively  have  had  a  small  decrease. 
The  North  Central  area  has  had  an 
increase  of  about  11  percent.  The 
North  Atlantic  States  have  decreased 
about  20  percent  in  total  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  since  1925. 
New  York  State  during  this  period 
has  had  an  approximate  decrease  of 
35  percent. 

While  about  60  percent  of  our 
sheep  industry  is  located  in  the 
western  range  areas  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  no  further  great  increase  or 
expansion  will  be  made  in  these 
sections.  Most  ranges  are  now 
stocked  or  over  stocked  to  their 
limits.  Investigations  and  surveys 
made  by  several  of  our  western  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  tend  to  show  that  in  most 
instances  under  present  conditions 
smaller  units  of  from  one  to  two 
thousand  head  of  breeding  ewes  can 
be  more  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  handled  than  larger  operations. 
The  days  of  homestead,  low  leasing, 
and  cheap  land  with  range  possi¬ 
bilities  are  apparently  gone  forever. 
Good  to  fair  range  land  today  costs 
from  two  to  four  dollars  or  more 
per  acre.  Western  meadow  land  will 
now  cost  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars  an  acre.  Considerable  acre¬ 
age,  varying  from  two  to  five  acres 
are  needed  per  ewe.  Building  ma¬ 
terial,  labor  and  general  overhead 
have  all  materially  increased.  The 
present  tendency  for  western  sheep 
men  is  to  retrench  rather  than  ex¬ 
pand,  and  for  beginners  to  start 
comparatively  small. 

Comparative  Considerations 

The  future  outlook  for  good  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  sale  of  fat  and  feeder 
lambs,  and  wool  seems  attractive 
and  to  offer  good  possibilities  for 
suitable  conditions  on  many  Eastern 
farms.  Low  labor  overhead  per  unit 
of  production  is  especially  pertinent 
to  existing  conditions.  Sheep  present 
especially  favorable  ratios  for  this 
important  factor.  Sheep  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  and  even  exist  on  land  which 
is  too  poor  in  soil  to  supply  suitable 
grazing  in  sufficient  quantities,  or 
run  themselves  to  a  starvation  death 
in  order  to  find  the  grass. 

Comparative  considerations  and 
figures  may  or  may  not  be  of 
significance  and  value  relative  to 
different  kinds  of  livestock  pro¬ 
duction.  Perhaps  more  important  is 
the  fact  that  to  succeed  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  the  most  vital  factor  is  to 
follow  one  in  which  the  personal 
preference  is  strongest.  However, 
there  is  no  getting  away  from  the 
fact  that  Texas  has  had  an  increased 
sheep  population  of  over  200  percent 
during  the  past  few  years,  while  all 
cattle  and  calves  have  decreased 
about  20  percent.  This  is  just  about 
in  average  ratio  of  10  100-pound 
ewes  to  each  1,000  pounds  of  beef 
breeding  cow  weight.  You  will  re¬ 
member  my  report  to  you  on  my 
last  visit  to  the  Big  Bend  country  in 
Texas  after  an  absence  of  about  20 
years.  The  outstanding  livestock 
fact  that  impressed  me  most  was  the 
noticeable  change  to  sheep  on  many 
ranches  in  a  section  which  used  to 
be  considered  an  exclusive  cow 
country. 

Pertinent  to  this  problem  is  the 
recent  report  of  R.  T.  Burdick  of  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station,  Fort. 
Collins.  His  discussion  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  ewes 
necessary  to  obtain  the  same  gross 
income  as  from  10  beef  breeding 
cows  bases  one  comparison  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  90-percent  lamb  or 
calf  crop,  a  5-percent  death  loss, 
and  a  17-percent  replacement  for 
each.  It  is  assumed  both  raise  their 
own  replacements.  Actually  in 
range  practice  mnre  cattlemen  raise 
their  replacements,  sheepmen  often 
purchase  yearling  ewes,  especially  if 
the  market  seems  advantageous. 
Under  assumed  identical  conditions 
of  production  and  price,  500  ewes 
would  be  needed,  when  lambs  sell 
at  a  weight  of  75  pounds  each,  to 
bring  in  the  same  lamb  income  as 
calf  sales  from  100  cbws,  when 
calves  sell  at  375  pounds  each.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  mentioned  by  Burdick  that 


Flock  and  Fleece  Factors 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


the  long-time  lamb  price  has  shown 
approximately  2.5  cents  advantage 
over  the  feeder  cattle  price.  If  wool 
is  considered,  as  is  necessary  in  a 
total  receipt  basis  problem,  with  an 
average  of  seven  pounds  wool  per 
head  selling  at  20  cents  and  com¬ 
paring  young  animals  only  it  would 
require  about  250  head  of  ewes  to 
equal  100  head  of  beef  cattle  in¬ 
come.  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
mentioned  that  under  average  long¬ 
time  conditions  it  will  require  about 
300  head  of  breeding  ewes  to  give 
a  gross  income  approximately  the 


Two  years  of  investigational  work 
at  the  Missouri  Station  relative  to 
this  subject  shows  that  when  ewes 
are  good  milk  producers  and  past¬ 
ures  furnish  an  abundance  of  forage, 
satisfactory  finish  can  be  produced 
on  Spring  lambs  without  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain.  When  the  test  ewes 
failed  to  supply  liberal  amounts  of 
milk  for  their  lambs,  or  pastures 
were  poor,  it  was  found  advisable 
to  feed  grain  to  the  lambs  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  them  sufficiently 
finished  to  market  as  fat  lambs.  An 
insufficient  milk  supply  may  result 


Western  ewes  are  hardy ,  good  mothers,  and  flock  well.  These  Western 
ewes  and  lambs  are  owned  by  Earl  Starr,  Pavilion,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


same  as  100  head  of  beef  breeding 
cows. 

Fattening  Factors 

A  recent  report  from  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station,  Columbia,  by 
Dyer  and  Weaver,  relative  to  fatten¬ 
ing  early  and  late  lambs  covers  some 
considerations  pertinent  to  existing 
conditions.  The  fact  that  lambs  must 
be  fat  when  marketed  in  order  to 
command  top  prices  is  especially 
significant.  It  is  mentioned  that 
while  some  producers  depend  entirely 
on  a  heavy  milk  flow  from  ewes  on 


from  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes,  a  high  percentage  of  twins, 
advanced  age  of  the  ewes,  thin  con¬ 
dition  at  lambing  time,  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  pasture.  The  investigators  also 
report  that  the  value  of  additional 
weight  on  lambs  fed  grain  in  this 
test  was  more  than  enough  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  grain  consumed. 

When  good  pasture  was  not  avail¬ 
able  during  the  Fall  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  full-feed  late  lambs  in 
dry  lot.  Rapid,  economical  gains  and 
a  choice  finish  were  developed  from 
such  a  program.  When  good  Korean 


These  Native  ewes  and  their  lambs  are  benefiting  from  the  early  Spring 
sunshine  and  pasture  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  J.  McShane  near  Springfield, 

New  York. 


good  pasture,  others  feed  grain  in 
addition  to  pasture  and  the  mothers’ 
milk  to  make  lambs  fat.  Some 
merely  provide  grain  in  a  creep, 
while  others  separate  the  lambs 
from  the  ewes  in  the  evening  and 
shut  them  in  the  creep  with  grain 
before  them  at  night.  Some  flock 
owners  choose  to  produce  late  lambs 
while  others  are  forced  to  do  so 
because  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  for  early  lamb 
production.  Late  lambs  are  usually 
carried  on  grass  with  their  mothers 
and  weaned  in  late  August.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  Missouri,  they  are  then 
grazed  on  lespedeza,  in  corn  fields, 
or  on  Fall  sown  small  grain  pasture, 
and  later  fed  grain  either  in  dry  lot 
or  on  pasture  until  they  are  fat. 


lespedeza  and  Winter  barley  past¬ 
ures  are  available  lambs  may  be 
grazed  on  them  with  no  grain.  If 
they  are  fat  enough  at  the  end  of 
the  grazing  season,  they  may  be 
marketed  but  if  they  lack  sufficient 
finish,  full-feeding  grain  and  hay  in 
dry  lot  for  a  short  time  is  indicated 
and  usually  profitable. 

A  partial  summary  of  the  results 
obtained  from  the  two  years  work 
brings  out  the  fact  that  an  average 
of  30  pounds  shelled  corn  was  'con¬ 
sumed  by  each  lamb  during  an 
average  feeding  period  of  75  days. 
There  was  considerable  variation 
comparing^one  year  with  the  next, 
probably  due  to  the  condition, 
growth  and  quality  of  the  pastures. 
Each  year  the  lambs  receiving  grain 


Sheep  are  often  referred  to  as  the  Golden  Hoof,  because  they  are  great 
pasture  improvers.  They  will  eat  most  kinds  of  weeds  and  thrive  on 
pastures  that  might  otherwise  go  to  waste.  These  Native  ewes  on  a  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  pasture  keep  in  good  condition  on  the  type  of  land  shown. 


weighed  approximately  five  pounds 
more  per  head  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment  than  those  which  were 
not  fed  grain. 

An  important  consideration  which 
brings  out  the  value  of  good  pasture 
with  resultant  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my  of  gain,  is  illustrated  by  the  late 
lambs  full-fed  for  a  relatively  short 
time  in  dry  lot  after  an  extended 
grazing  season.  They  gained  more 
rapidly  and  acquired  as  high  finish 
as  the  lambs  full-fed  in  dry  lot  in 
the  Fall.  They  made  24  percent 
faster  daily  gain  over  a  40-day 
feeding  period  than  the  lambs  full- 
fed  in  dry  lot  for  a  76-day  Fall 
period.  The  late  lambs  grazed  on 
good  pasture  alone  made  good  gains, 
about  one-quarter  pounds  per  head 
daily  for  112-day  periods,  their 
market  condition  was  rated  as  good. 

In  checking  these  results  with 
those  attained  at  various  other  ex¬ 
periments  the  average  of  all  tests 
would  seem  to  sum  up  to  the  de¬ 
termining  factors  for  supplementing 
grain  for  lambs  following  ewes  to 
be  the  amount  of  milk  given  by  the 
ewes,  and  the  condition  of  the 
pasture.  Where  these  are  both  good 
it  has  not  been  profitable,  on  the 
average  to  feed  grain  to  lambs. 

Lamb  Credits 

In  calculating  lamb  credits  per 
100  pounds  of  ewe  the  Extension 
Department  of  Michigan  State 
College  has  found  it  advisable  and 
more  fair  to  credit  wool  production 
in  equivalent  terms  of  lamb  in 
order  to  make  equitable  breed  com¬ 
parisons.  Lamb  credits  are  based  on 
weights  of  135  days  from  average 
flock  birth  dates.  To  these  weights 
are  added  the  total  pounds  of  wool 
produced  by  the  ewe  flock,  the 
fleece  weight  is  multiplied  by  three. 
These  tripled  wool  weights  are  then 
credited  as  lamb  weight.  Value  of 
the  wool  and  production  require¬ 
ments  are  the  possible  factors  in 
such  determination.  The  total  at¬ 
tained  weight  as  mentioned  is  then 
divided  by  the  annual  average 
weight  of  the  ewes  to  ascertain  the 
production  in  terms  of  100  pounds 
of  ewe  for  the  flock  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

Several  of  the  flocks  enrolled  in 
the  Wolverine  lamb  club  projects 
as  reported  by  E.  L.  Benton  made 
profitable  and  notable  attainments. 
Included  in  these  is  the  Shropshire 
flock  of  Crson  Sober,  Fowlerville, 
Michigan,  that  dropped  159  percent 
lamb  crop.  His  lambs  weighed  90 
pounds  at  135  days  with  a  credit  per 
100-pound  ewe  of  112.7  pounds.  In 
1941  Harry  Wright,  of  Arenac 
County,  produced  3,877  pounds  of 
lamb  and  286  pounds  of  wool,  mak¬ 
ing  a  credit  of  105  pounds  per  100 
pourfds  of  ewe,  with  his  flock  of  26 
Oxford  ewes.  Emily  Johnson  Fox, 
of  Cass  County,  with  her  flock  of 
50  Corriedale  ewes,  26  of  which  are 
registered,  produced  500  pounds  of 
wool  and  4,830  pounds  of  lamb.  The 
average  ewe  weight  of  125  pounds 
gave  this  flock  an  attainment  of  101 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  ewe.  Flock 
owners  who  make  these  outstanding 
records  are  each  year  awarded  a 
medal  by  the  Michigan  Purebred 
Sheep  Breeders  Association, 

Important  Items 

Such  efficient  and  profitable  ac¬ 
complishment  is  attained  only  when 
a  good  management  program  is  con¬ 
sistently  followed.  Essential  factors 
include  such  items  as  having  a  high 
percentage  of  lambs  dropped  and 
raised.  Various  tests  indicate  the 
most  important  contributing  factor 
relative  to  twinning  is  to  have  the 
ewes  in  good  flesh  and  gaining  in 
weight  when  turned  with  the  ram 
during  the  Fall  breeding  season.  Due 
to  the  poor  quality  and  condition  of 
most  Fall  pastures  this  is  probably 
the  most  neglected  single  item  in 
sheep  production. 

To  attain  good  averages  for  ewe 
production  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  lamb  weights  aver¬ 
age  at  least  75  pounds  at  135  days. 
Consideration  of  pasture  programs 
and  grain  supplements  for  lambs  as 
previously  discussed  will  be  of  assis¬ 
tance  in  accomplishing  the  weights 
stated. 

Parasite  prevention  and  treatment 
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Found!  New  Way 

TO  STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

MASTITIS 


Tells  at  a  glance  degree  or  severity  of 
trouble.  Checks  losses  from  “Gargety  milk 
and  makes  Dairyman  Boss  of  Mastitis. 
Mr  Fraser  of  Vermont  writes  Whole  herci 
in  trouble.  KO-EX-7  saved  21  out  of  23 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dept.  R-4,  775  Main  St., 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  State  number 
of  cows  and  write  TODAY 
for  New  Booklet  “Mastitis 
Meets  its  Master.” 


SAVE  MILK. 

With  NU-WAY  Calf  and  Cow  Weaners 

Jabs  animal  doing  the  sucking — Guaranteed  to  wean 
calves,  cows  from  sucking  themselves  and  each  other  or 
your  money  back.  Does  not  hinder  eating.  Humane. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  from  coast  to  coast.  Calf 
size  $1.00  each.  Yearling  and  Cow  size  $1-50  each. 

Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Round  Grove,  III. 


GUERNSEYS 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A  R  dams.  Closely  related  to  World's  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calve3  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  nerd,  i^or 

LAKEWDELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sires  direct  from  Bangwater  Bull  Cah®s  $30 
and  up.  Bulls  ready  for  service  $125,  up.  Herd  Sire 
$250.  Heifers  $125,  up.  Cows  $175,  up.  1942  Penna. 
Farm  Show  winners.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

A.  M.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


c 


JERSEYS 


JERSEY  BULLS  FOR  SALEMS 


dairy  cattle 


MINNAMERE  FARMS, 
NECK,  L.  I. 


[ 


C  k  TTI  17  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
LA  I  ILL  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


_  I  Gar  S 

Defend  your  family  meat  supply.  Invest.  $25  or  $30.  for 
4  or  5  pigs  now  to  provide  about  1000  Ids. 
pork  next  winter,  which  would  cost  about.  $300.  at 
retail  meat  shops.  Feed  some  gram,  pasture,  skim, 
garbage,  cull  fruit  and  vegetables.  Incubator  eggs,  etc. 
Pigs  six  weeks  $5.50;  8  weeks  $6.00:  10  weeks  $7.00: 

weeks  $8.00.  Crated,  castrated,  serum  vaccinated 
grain  fed  pigs  on  a  few  days  notice.  Breeders  $1  extra. 
Money  back  guaranteed  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Poland 
Chinas,  Berkshire,  or 'Crosses.  Mail  order  to- 
C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 

6  Weeks  Old  $a.75 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  $6.00 
Chester  Whites  $6.25 

Get  your  order  in,  early  this  season.  Will  ship  C  O.D. 
A.  M.  LUX  FARM.  206  Washington  St..  Woburn,  Mass. 


are  necessary  to  produce  economical 
and  efficient  gains,  and  to  promote 
wool  and  milk  production  for  the 
ewes.  Phenothiazine,  tetrachlorethy- 
lene  (Nema  capsules),  copper  sulfate 
and  nicotine  sulfate  drench  have 
been  found  effective  in  treating  for 
many  of  the  sheep  internal  para¬ 
sites.  Thriftiness  is  reflected  in  good 
shearing  weights,  an  average  of  not 
less  than  nine  pounds  has  been  at¬ 
tained-  by  many  of  the  Michigan 
flocks.  Exercise  and  condition  of  the 
ewes  should  be  given  necessary  at¬ 
tention.  Good-doing  ewes  may  and 
often  do  become  too  fat  on  good 
pasture  or  on  nubbins  in  the  corn 
field.  A  heavy  fleeced  ram  that  is 
compact  throughout,  carrying  a  full 
deep  leg  of  mutton,  well  covered 
over  the  loin,  and  strong  in  the  rib 
is  required  to  sire  lambs  capable  of 
attaining  desired  weights. 

The  Michigan  report  shows  that 
cash  returns  in  1940,  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  with  nine  cent  lambs 
show  the  10  highest  flocks  to  have 
made  $13.50  per  150  pounds  of  ewe? 
Returns  for  cultivated  pastures  such 
as  alfalfa  and  smooth  brome  grass 
mixture  show  ability  to  carry  three 
to  five  ewes  and  their  lambs  per 
acre  from  May  15  through  the 
pasture  season  until  weaning  time. 
The  average  returns  of  250  to  300 
pounds  of  lamb  produced  per  acre 
at  present  prices  of  $12  to  $14  per 
hundred  makes  a  profitable  pasture 
program,  and  seems  especially  in¬ 
dicated  under  existing  circumstances 
when  labor  is  high  and  scarce. 
Pasture  production  programs  as  they 
relate  to  meat  production  present  a 
maximum  return  in  relation  to  labor 
overhead.  Lambs  dropped  not  later 
than  March  and  April  generally 
make  the  most  economical  pasture 
returns  and  sell  on  more  and  ad¬ 
vantageous  markets. 
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HEREFORDS 
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For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross :  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 

PurebredBerkshires 

Male  ready  for  service:  well  growing  breeding  stock. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  Cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 

FR5AN K V SI L VERNA IL~  Supt.,'  HYDE  PARK,  ^rY. 

•  REGISTERED  tamworth  hogs  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  a|>®3./°r  AS? 

CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUR0C  BOARS 

For  immediate  and  future  service.  Four  months  to 
nine  months  at:  $10.50.  $12.50,  $15,  $18,  $22. 

S25'  $30.  Vaccinated  pigs  two  months  $6.50.  $/. 

CHARLES  GILES.  »  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 

new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES?,;*!"., 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kolton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

pnn  CATC  Some  extra  fine  Hampshire  gilts  and 

FOR  bALL  sows.  Also  young  pigs  in  May.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

U  /*  m*  D  C  M  IDCC  Sows  and  boars  all 

H  1Y1 1 .  Mm.  I.  M.  3  ages  very  reasonable. 

L.  KATZ.  1328  SECOND  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

DI?r  nilDftre  Spring  Boars '  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
Ktu.UUlvUvO  r.  p.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

egistered  Hampshire  Pigs,  boars,  sows.  Splendid 
breeding.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York 


Long  Range  Dairy  Produc¬ 
tion 

The  time  has  passed  when  the 
idea  of  wearing  a  dairy  cow  out  in 
five  or  six  years  of  production  is 
considered  practical.  A  good  cow 
should  have  more  endurance  than 
this. 

The  Ayrshire  Association  has  its 
100,000-pound  club,  meaning  an 
average  of  10,000  pounds  or  more  in 
10  lactation  periods,  and  this  is 
growing  in  numbers  yearly.  Other 
high  producing  breeds  are  working 
in  the  same  line. 

The  Holstein  Association  has  the 
interesting  record  of  599  cows  above 
the  100,000-pound  mark,  and  some 
exceptional  ones  much  higher. 
Among  these  599  cows  are  61  which 
have  gone  beyond  150,000  pounds, 
and  eight  in  excess  of  200,000  pounds. 
The  leader  in  milk  production  is 
Ionia  Aaggie  Sadie  Vale,  with 
247,026.8  pounds  of  milk  and  7,856.2 
pounds  butterfat,  owned  by  Ionia, 
Mich.,  State  Hospital.  Near  to  her  is 
Farmington  Klaartje  Pontiac,  at 
Farmington,  Mo.,  State  Hospital, 
233,128.2  milk,  8,163.7  fat.  The 
leader  in  fat  producers  is  La  Vertex 
Quantity  of  U.  of  Nebraska,  228,- 
880.4  milk,  8,509.8  fat.  Michigan  with 
1.31,  leads  all  States  in  number  of 
high  milk  producers  developed. 
Next  is  New  Jersey,  with  53  and 
Nebraska,  40. 
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rnn  e  A I  C  Registered  Berkshire  service  boars. 

rUK  uALL  w.  H.  PRICE,  Barton,  New  York 
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FERRETS 


Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats  With  Ferrets  ll:  ePa^.or 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

RABBITS  | 

Wa  ai  t  n  White  baby  Rabbits,  state 
/%  L\  A.  Ej  MW  lowest  price  in  first  letter. 

NATURE’S  WONDERLAND,  West  Farm*,  New  York  City 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS  Four  kinds:  breeders  and  young  stock. 

Prices;  Stamp.  H.  J.  Bishop,  R-2,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


HEREFORD  SALE 

Thursday,  April  16,  1942 
FREDERICK,  MARYLAND 

8  Bulls  •  47  Heifers 

Consigned  By 

BUCK  &  DOE  FARMS,  COATESVILLE,  PA. 
FOXHALL  FARM,  CATONSVILLE,  MD. 

MAYFIELDS  FARM,  COCKEYSVILLE,  MD. 
OAKRIDGE  FARM,  KINGSVILLE.  MD. 

ARTHUR  B.  SHIPLEY,  SYKESVILLE,  MD. 
C.  A.  SMITH,  CHESTER,  WEST  VIRGINIA 
SPRING  VALLEY  FARM,  POOLESVILLE,  MD. 
MRS.  CHARLES  TILGHMAN,  EASTON,  MD. 
W.  C.  TURNER,  POPE’S  CREEK,  MD. 

A  High  Quality  Sale 

Write  for  Catalogue 

MARYLAND  HEREFORD 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

James  B.  Outhouse,  Secy. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


HEREFORD  SALE 

N.  Y.  S.  Hereford  Breeder’s  Ass’n 

Will  Hold  its  Annual  Show  and  Sale 

MAY  4th,  1942 
At  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  will  be  exhibited  Saturday,  Sunday 
and  Monday,  May  2nd.,  3rd.,  and  4th. 

Judging  to  start  at  8  A.  M.  Sale  at  1  P.  M. 
May  4th,  1942. 

Auctioneer:  COL.  FRED  REPPERT 
Secy.  &  Sales  Mgr.:  JOHN  E.  REDMAN 
43  BENGAL  TERRACES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

Cows  with  calves  at  side  and  rebred.  Bred 
heifers  due  in  March.  Open  heifers  at  breeding 
age  vaccinated  for  Bangs  disease  and  negative. 

COLD  SPRING  RANCH 

North  New  Portland  Maine 


*.  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Aberdeen-Angus  —  Young  Bulls 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

WALKING  HORSE  FARM 


PAUL  WHITEMAN,  Owner, 


ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Parit,--Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


For  Sale  Aberdeen'An?us  cows  and  heifers.  Purebreed 


l  commercial.  A.  Boerrie*.  Sonthbnry,  Conn. 
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AYRSHIRES 


Facts  About  Wool 

Total  production  of  wool  in  this 
country  in  1941  was  454,928,000 
pounds,  389,128,000  being  shorn  and 
65,800,000  pulled  wool.  The  number 
of  sheep  shorn  in  1941  was  47,970,- 
000;  in  1940,  46,645,000.  The  fleece 
weight  in  1941  was  8.11  pounds;  in 
1940,  8.03. 

The  local  market  shorn  wool  in 
1941  was  33.75  cents,  compared  with 
28.3  cents  in  1940.  Cash  income 
from  the  1941  wool  was  $138,195,000; 
in  1940.  $106,174,000;  and  the  10- 
year  average,  1930-39,  $73,669,000. 

In  fleece  weight  average  for  1941, 
Wyoming  was  highest  with  9.8 
pounds.  Montana,  Utah,  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon  all  ran 
above  nine  pounds.  Ohio,  Iowa, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Illinois 
and  Nevada  were  above  eight 
pounds.  New  York  averaged  7.1  and 
Pennsylvania  7.4.  \ 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  lows^H^jy 


Big  Milkers  -  *  Hardy  Rustlers 
.Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
jf  96  Center  St.,  Brendon.Vt. 


SHORTHORNS 
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TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Groat  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  moat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world  s 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50e.  ona 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 


HAGAN  FARMS  BELGIANS 

Headed  By  Two  Great  Imported  Stallions 

VALSEUR  DELABLIAU 

Grand  Champion  National  Belgian  Show  1938 

CACAO  DE  LOPHEM 

Grand  Champion  New  Jersey  State  Fair  1941, 

From  this,  one  of  the  outstanding  Belgian 
herds  in  the  East,  young  studs  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  We  can  also  spare  a  few 
high  class  mares.  Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  of  our  offerings. 


HAGAN  FARMS 


SPACKENKILL  ROAD, 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 


A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Entire  herd  of  C.  KXJPPLE  sell  because  of  owner’s 
ill  health  at  his  farm,  1%  miles  northwest  of 
CEDARVILLE.  N.  Y.  12  miles  from  Utica  on  Utica 
Road.  MONDAY.  MARCH  23,  1942,  at  10  A.  M. 
Sale  held  under  cover.  Herd  blood  tested  and  mastitis 
tested.  28  fresh  and  close  springers,  12  bred  and  un¬ 
bred  heifers,  2  yearling  bulls. 

Write  for  catalog  and  details  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS 

SALES  MANAGER  1  AUCTIONEER.  MEXICO.  N.Y. 


II  l  .  ,  Wanted  registered  or  good  gTade  15-20 

noisieins  first  or  second  calf  heifers  for  May  1 
delivery.  L.  S.  GEOROE.  210  Fifth  Aw.,  New  York 


PURF.  BRED  BELGIANS 
REGISTERED  D  ^  «  I  «  ll  3 

Mares,  Stallions,  Geldings.  2,  3,  4  &  5  Years  Old. 

All  our  own  breeding. 

By  special  arrangement  AT  C  T  II  H 

For  a  limited  time  rl  I  w  I  U  U 

Rockhills  Farm  Imported  Grand  Champion  Stallion 

INSOLENT  DU  S 0 L E I L 
SHALEBROOK  FARM  MorristownrN.  J. 


20  Belgian  Stallions — “The  Good  Kind” 

They  must  be  sold  before  May  1st.  This  is  the  year 
the  wise  farmer  will  breed  his  mares.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy  a  good  stallion.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be 
refused.  Terms  to  those  entitled  to  credit.  Write  or 
come  and  see  A.  W.  GREEN.  ORWELL,  OHIO 
40  Miles  East  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Route  322.  40  Miles 
West  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  Route  322.  Telephone  2047. 


Two  Year  Old  Reg.  Belgian  Stallion 

sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farceur.  Also  five  year  old  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian  Stallion  bred  in  Belgium,  foaled  at 
Ash  Grove  Farms. 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


SALE  HIGH  GRADE  BELGIAN  MARES 

All  sorrels  and  roans  some  are  in-foal,  age  from  five 
to  seven,  weighing  from  1600  to  1800  a  piece,  ona 
team  of  sorrel  geldings  weighing  3900.  Write  for 
prices  delivered.  Enos  N.  Miller,  Artade,  New  York 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Penna. 


sale  Registered  Belgian  Stallions  auresfrt>^  im¬ 
ported  Dams.  Two  by  son  of  Farceur.  Fillies,  grades, 
sorrels,  roans.  CAMERON  GRANT,  Fort  Edward,  N.Y. 


For  Sal?  Rplaianc  Two  sood  stU(i  colts.  Two  years 
rur  Dale  Dcl^iallS  old.  Good  for  light  service.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


FARCEUR  BELGIANS 

Farmer’s  Prices. 

VANCE  D.  SWICKARD  -  TORONTO,  OHIO 


DOGS 


nORFRMAN  PuPPie3  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
DUDBAlilAlI  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Bernards  Young  Extra  Large  Grown  Pair 

Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  Ph.  I3F2I 


COLLIES  —  Sable3  from  exhibition  strains. 
Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  R.  Phoenix,  New  York 


UREBRED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLU5,  NEW  YORK 


\%7  A  WTC  T)  One  pair  of  registered  St,  Bernard 
*  M-tS-r  or  Pyrenees  pups  for  April  or  May. 

Arinin  Furrer,  !39-22-87th  Avenue,  Jamaica,  New  York 


Shepherd  Pups  from  Heel  Driver8* 


Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  N.Y. 


Reg.  and  unreg.  cocker  puppies:  red  and  black.  Sat. 
guar.  Reasonable.  Kenneth  Robinson.  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


Roo  Polling— Rnnoioc  aU  aBes  any  color.  Woodland 
fteg.  collies- Beagles  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


PRP  AT  nANF Alert  protection.  $35.  up.  Terms. 

UI\E.H1  UmiLJ  FARMHOLM.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 


DACHSHUNDE  Puppies  2  to  9  months.  HEINTZE 
448  Hempstead  Ave.,  W.  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


GOATS 


Selling  out  excellent  Nubian  milkers  and  young  stock, 
purebred  and  grade.  Also  purebred  French  Alpine 
buck  of  fine  quality.  Priced  low.  No  shipping. 

BURKHARDT,  LIVINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  Nubian  buck  and  doe  kids 
out  or  choice  stock.  HERBERT  GERICKE, 
1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  S’.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Alpine  And  Toggenberg  SSSL fwmensaeri- 

fiee.  L.  KATZ,  1328  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Tire  shortage  may  curtail  milk  delivery.  Buy  a 
Toggenburg  dairy  goat  while  we  can  spare  them. 

MINKOALE  FARMS  GOAT  DAIRY,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Tnoannkaro  Milk  does:  bred;  sold  on  approvaL 

loggenoerg  p0NY  farm,  himrod.  n.  y. 

Young  Saanen  doe,  genuine  gallon  milker,  long  lac¬ 
tation;  $45.  Stevens,  Adams  Comers,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
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Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE:  Reg.  Guernsey  Bull.  1  yr.  old.  Heifer, 
8  months.  Farm  horse.  Edgar  Harvey,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


W  A  MTU  n  Guinea  Pigs,  healthy  females  weight  over 
If  fill  I LU  16  oz.  state  your  price  in  first  letter. 

LUCAS  LAB.  SUPPLY,  1789  THIRD  AVE.,  N.  Y. 


Y0U*  UVtSTocK 


Special  Features  Found 
Only  on  the  Economy  Silo 

•  Improved  heavy  door  frame  with 
heavy  doors — made  of  stave  stock 

•  Heavy  malleable  non-breakable 
hinges  •  Self-draining  joints  • 
Six-way  cable  anchor  system  • 
Patented  auxiliary  stave  hoop  sup¬ 
ports  •  To  get  all  of  the  above 
improvements — buy  Economy!  Send 
card  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

JOHN  A.  COLE 

Dept.  K,  Box  661,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
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SUCCESSFUL  VAiMMFN 

FiED^BBWAY 


CANARY  ORMSBY 
DIRECT 

Record  for  I  year 

19990.9  lbs.  Milk 
4.1%  Test 
812.3  lbs.  Fat 


ORMSBY  BURKE 
COLANTH A 

Record  for  I  year 

29027.5  lbs.  Milk 
3.8%  Test 
1092.5  lbs.  Fat 


Both  of  these  splendid  animals  were  developed  by  McLaury  Brothers, 
River  Meadow  Farms,  Portlandville,  N.Y.,  who  hav&  fed  more  than 
5000  tons  of  B-B  Dairy  Rations.  Dorr  McLaury  says:  “We  have 
perfect  confidence  in  B-B  Feeds  and  recommend  them  highly.  We 
consider  the  B-B  a  definitely  economical  feeding  program.” 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

LFTBB  HELP  VOUR  DEFENSE  EFFORTS! 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 

by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
jor  slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60^.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  FreeCowBook. 


BAG 

B  A  LM 

DILATORS 
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Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  B-D,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
■*-  milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New|York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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DIRENE 


Effective  medication  for  the  _ _ _  ^ 

prompt  relief  of  temporary  ¥  \/ 
hyperacidity  and  simple  /*’ 

DIARRHEA  in  CALVES 

Direne  is  a  dependable 
antacid  and  intestinal  as-  I  jl 
trlngent  for  farm  animals.  \\  ft  / 

Price  75t  J'-l? 

Keep  a  box  "  'Nr***. 
of  Direne 
on  hand. 

’f 


Mailed  postpaid  if 
your  feed  dealer 
or  druggist  can  not 
supply  you. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 


MORRIS, 


NEW  YORK 


*]|l|r  TIME,  SPACE 
OHIL  and  FEED 


Turn  any  green  hay  crop 
into  silage  without  curing — rain  or 
shine.  Home  grown  corn  meal,  Phosphoric 
Acid,  or  Molasses  automatically  added  to  pre¬ 
serve  crop.  Means  50%  more  feed  per  acre, 
less  feed  wasted.  Same  machine  cuts  hay  into 
mow  or  fills  silo  with  corn.  Automatic  Molasses 
Pump.  Valuable  FREE  BOOKLET 
on  hay  chopping  and  grass  silage. 

Gehl  also  makes  portable  and  itationary  hammer 
oilly  that  challenge  comparison.  Write  today# 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

,  Dept.  CC-201,  West  Bend,  Wit. 

j 


FREE. Booklet  [j^L 
SEND  POSTAL 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Milk  and  Dairy  News 


ONEIDA  D.F.U.  VOTES  TO  JOIN 
C.  I.  O. 

The  Oneida  County  Unit  of  the 
Dairy  Farmers  Union  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  and  voted  without  a 
dissenting  voice  to  affiliate  with  the 
C.  I.  O.  The  details  of  the  discussions 
was  much  the  same  as  we  have 
heard  before;  but  the  things  that 
counted  most  simmered  down  to  the 
following  considerations: 

1.  The  unyielding  attitude  of  our 
elected  officials  and  the  stand  by 
the  Federal  bureau  that  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  in  our  milk  shed  is  not 
to  be  considered. 

2.  The  demand  by  one  Federal 
bureau  to  increased  production,  and 
the  demand  by  Sol  Pincus  of  the 
N.  Y.  City  Health  Department  for 
a  reduced  output. 

3.  Administrator  Cladakis  justly 
held  up  the  pipe  line  diversion  pay¬ 
ments.  He  was  overruled  by  Wash¬ 
ington.  Farmers  called  it  graft  and 
loot. 

4.  They  resented  an  implied  re¬ 
fusal  to  make  any  purchases  of  lend- 
lease  products  from  New  York  farm¬ 
ers. 

A  Polish  woman’s  outspoken 
words  did  much  to  influence  tho 
meeting.  She  has  two  sons  in  the 
C.  I.  O,  and  a  daughter  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  metropolitan  area.  This 
daughter  wanted  two  quarts  of  milk 
for  her  babies,  but  could  get  only 
one. 

The  dairymen  and  women  ad¬ 
mitted  in  word  and  action  that  they 
were  cornered,  and  so  far  overdone, 
but  no  intimation  of  defeat.  The 
vote  was  a  protest  against  it  all, 
and  a  determination  to  get  cost  of 
production  in  one  way  or  they  will 
try  another  way. 

Veka  E.  De  Groat. 


MINE  AND  DAIRY  GROUPS  UNITE 

In  an  interview  with  rep^*ciers.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  March  6, 
John  L.  Lewis,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
announced  his  intention  to  organize 
3,000,000  United  States  dairymen 
and  affiliate  them  with  his  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  C.  I.  O.  He  asserted 
that  22,000  dairy  farmers  of  New 
York  and  5,400  in  Michigan  have 
already  joined  his  Union.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  interview  says  that 
Holland  Foster,  head  of  the  D.  F.  U. 
in  New  York  State,  stated  that  there 
had  been  little  opposition  to  the 
affiliation  of  the  D.  F.  U.  with  the 
Lewis  Miners’  Union. 

Fred  Hayes,  representing  the 
Michigan  dairy  farmers  of  the 
Detroit  area,  said  that  his  group  had 
voted  to  join  the  U.  M.  W.  A.  be¬ 
cause  they  had  observed  that  Mr. 
Lewis’  organization  had  “gotten 
what  they  set  out  to  get”  and  that 
the  dairy  farmers  felt  under  his 
leadership  they  also  would  be 
successful  in  winning  better  con¬ 
ditions  for  dairy  farmers. 


HOW  THE  TRUST  WORKS 

Dairy  farmers  and  consumers  in 
this  big  city  are  in  the  same  boat — 
the  captain  of  the  boat,  the  fireman 
and  the  helmsman  are  the  hired 
men  of  the  “Big-3,”  who  fix  the 
price  the  farmers  receive  for  their 
milk  and  the  price  the  stores  must 
pay  for  milk  and  also  fix  the 
price  to  consumers.  The  farmers  do 


not  like  it.  The  stores  do  not  like 
it.  The  consumers  rebel  against  it. 
The  small  dealers  are  being  driven 
out  of  the  business.  Three  govern¬ 
ments  are  making  it  possible  for 
the  Milk  Trust  to  have  its  own  way. 

Recently,  I  secured  orders  from 
about  300  stores  for  their  supply  of 
milk.  The  price  to  stores  was  the 
price  dictated  by  the  Big-3.  As  soon 
as  I  got  the  milk  coming,  the  same 
big  fellows  set  their  agents  to  work 
to  win  back  the  orders  and  offered  a 
half  cent  a  quart  below  their  former 
price.  When  that  failed,  they  began 
a  system  of  threats  and  aggression 
against  my  stdre  customers.  The 
pressure  and  annoyance  were  so 
troublesome  that  the  stores  were 
forced  to  accept  the  “Big-3”  milk. 
This  is  what  we  applaud  as  free 
life  in  America.  Milkman. 

New  York  City 


FEDERAL  ORDER  IN  PHILA.? 

Dairy  farmers  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  supplying  milk  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  will  soon  vote  on  a 
Federal  marketing  order  to  regulate 
the  handling  of  milk. 

This  tentatively  approved  program, 
if  approved,  would  price  milk  into 
two  classes  according  to  use — Class 
1  milk  for  fluid  and  Class  2  milk  for 
all  other  uses,  such  as  cream,  butter 
and  ice  cream.  The  administrator 
would  determine  and  announce  a 
uniform  minimum  price  which  each 
handler  would  be  required  to  pay 
dairy  farmers  for  milk. 

The  Class  1  price  is  set  at  $3.58 
a  cwt.  during  April,  May  and  June, 
increasing  on  July  1,  -942,  to  $3.70 
a  cwt.  The  price  of  Class  2  (for 
cream,  ice  cream,  and  all  other 
products)  would  be  based  on  the 
open  market  price  for  cream,  plus  a 
charge  for  skim  milk.  A  special  price 
would  be  established  in  Class  2  for 
some  milk  used  to  make  butter.  On 
the  basis  of  February  prices,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Class  2  price 
would  be  $2.38  per  cwt.  for  all  prod¬ 
ucts  except  butter.  The  price  of  milk 
for  butter  would  be  $2.22. 


SEEKS  TO  SHUT  OFF  UP-STATE 
MILK 

The  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  has  proposed  to  close  some 
of  the  milk  plants  supplying  the  city 
with  milk  from  certain  outlying  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  It  has  no  power 
to  close  the  plants,  but  it  may  refuse 
inspection  of  the  milk  of  these  plants 
and  forbid  its  shipment  to  New  York 
without  the  inspection  that  it  has 
heretofore  made  and  now  refuses  to 
make. 

On  March  9,  a  large  group  of  dairy 
leaders  and  attorneys  conferred  with 
Ray  F.  Hendrickson,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  sent  a  telegram  to  Sol 
Pincus,  Deputy  City  Commissioner 
of  Health,  requesting  a  postponement 
of  the  action.  The  result  is  not  known 
as  we  go  to  press. 

There  must  be  a  pretty  good  sized 
group  of  skillful  manipulators  who 
lie  awake  nights  working  up  trouble 
for  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk¬ 
shed  and  they  are  quite  successful  in 
their  purposes.  The  victims  are  made 
to  pay  all  of  the  cost. 


Lump  Jaw 

What  can  you  tell  me  of  lump 
jaw  on  the  bone  of  cattle?  e.  m.  p. 

Connecticut 

The  condition  commonly  referred 
to  as  lump  jaw,  wooden  tongue,  or 
big  jaw  is  caused  by  a  fungus  organ¬ 
ism  called  actinomyces,  hence  the 
technical  term  for  this  ailment  of 
Actinomycosis.  The  only  successful 
treatment  yet  found  is  by  use  of  the 
x-rays,  this  is,  of  course  expensive, 
and  must  be  done  by  a  technician 
in  this  work.  It  could  be  used  only 
with  valuable  breeding  animals.  It 
is  best  to  dispose  of  animals  afflicted 
with  this  trouble  to  the  butcher. 

Letting  all  animals  have  constant 
access  to  iodized  stock  salt  has 
been  found  to  act  as  a  preventive 
of  this  and  other  ailments,  such  as 
goiter  and  some  breeding  troubles. 

R.  w.  D. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

March  27 — Coatesville,  Pa.,  Guern¬ 
sey  Sale,  managed  by  the  Pate  Sales 
Co.,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

March  28 — Percheron  Sale,  Ernest 
C.  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  N.  J. 

March  30 — Percheron  Sale,  Mad- 
rey  Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

April  1 — Fox  Bros.  Holstein  Sale, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  8  —  142nd  Earlville  Sale, 
(Holsteins),  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  16  —  Maryland  Hereford 
Breeders  Association  second  annual 
sale  at  Frederick,  Md. 

April  20-21 — Coraopolis,  Pa.,  Bell 
Farm  Holstein  Dispersal,  A.  W. 
Petersen,  Sale  Mgr.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

May  4 — Maryland  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Frederick,  Md. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Horse  With  Skin  Trouble 

We  have  a  gray  horse  about  17 
years  old.  For  the  past  year  he  has 
been  bothered  with  some  kind  of  a 
skin  disease.  He  has  many  small 
scabs  all  over  his  body.  These  scabs 
seem  to  have  a  sticky,  yellowish  fluid 
under  them  and  they  itch,  as  he  bites 
them  where  he  can  reach  them.  We 
fed  him  a  7-lb.  box  of  condition 
powder  and,  so  far,  can  see  no  re¬ 
sults.  This  horse  is  fat  and  very 
lively  and  is  a  very  easy  keeper. 

New  York.  b.  f. 

It  might  be  effective  to  use  appli¬ 
cations  of  old  crank  case  drainings 
from  a  car  which  has  not  been  using 
leaded  gasoline.  Rub  well  into  the 
skin  over  the  body;  apply  again  in 
three  weeks  for  four  applications. 
Do  not  let  the  horse  out  in  the  rain 
until  after  the  condition  has  cleared 
and  the  oil  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared. 


Bitter  Milk 

We  bought  a  Jersey  cow  last 
Fall.  She  was  fresh  just  a  short 
time  before  we  got  her.  I  like  butter¬ 
milk  but  hers  was  so  bitter  I  could 
not  drink  it.  The  butter  when  I 
churn  it  is  good  but  after  it  stands 
ft  tastes  and  smells  strong.  I  have 
made  lots  of  butter  when  we  were 
on  the  farm  but  never  had  anything 
like  bitter  buttermilk  and  strong 
butter.  c.  d. 

New  York 

Quick  cooling  of  the  milk  and 
holding  the  milk  and  cream  at  a 
temperature  of  34  to  38  degrees 
Fahrenheit  might  assist  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  bitter  flavor.  Another 
suggestion  would  be  to  disinfect  all 
milk  buckets  and  strainer  and  the 
cows  udder  with  a  good  chlorine 
solution  in  proper  strength.  Either 
B.  K.  or  Diversey  are  good  chlorine 
preparations;  they  may  be  obtained 
at  most  plants,  drug  stores  or  dairy 
equipment  houses. 


Scottish  Shorthorns  Im¬ 
ported 

The  live  stock  show  at  Perth, 
Scotland  is  one  of  the  famous  events 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  At  the  re¬ 
cent  show,  February  10,  the  cham¬ 
pion  bull  Royal  Rothes  was  sold  for 
3,000  guineas  ($13,383)  to  Conper 
Prairie  Farms,  Noblesville,  Indiana. 

Bred  and  sold  by  James  Durno, 
Uppermill,  Tarves,  Scotland,  the  14- 
month-old  Perth  champion  has  been 
out-sold  only  once  in  the  past  de¬ 
cade  by  any  bull  of  any  beef  breed 
in  either  Europe  or  North  America. 
Nearest  Perth  champion  in  the  last 
10  years  was  Milhills  Ransom, 
bought  at  3,000  guineas  by  Duncan 
Marshall  of  Canada  for  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College. 

Other  recent  Perth  champions  to 
come  to  America  have  been  Calrossie 
Mercury  in  1939  to  Edellyn  Farm, 
Wilson,  Illinois,  and  Calrossie  Prince 
Peter  in  1940  to  Miles-of-View, 
Kenneth,  Kansas. 


Too  Much  Protein 

I  would  like  to  know  something 
about  the  following  feed  mixture: 
Corn  distillers  grains  2,000  lbs.;  corn 
gluten,  2,000  lbs.;  hominy,  1,000  lbs.; 
chips,  1,000  lbs.;  oil  meal,  1,000  lbs., 
all  mixed.  I  gave  two  quarts  of 
this  mixture  for  each  milking  cow 
and  one  quart  for  each  dry  cow.  I 
always  give  them  the  same  measure. 
But  this  time  I  gave  them  the  mix¬ 
ture  they  got  sick  on  me.  They  had 
awful  bowel  movements  for  a  whole 
week.  I  had  the  doctor  and  he  told 
me  not  to  give  the  cows  that  feed 
any  more,  so  I  went  to  my  feed 
dealer  and  explained  this  to  him  and 
he  said  I  gave  them  too  much  as 
it  is  very  rich.  Do  you  think  this 
feed  is  to  rich.  J.  K.  z. 

New  York 

It  is  probable  the  feed  listed  is 
too  rich,  as  it  contains  a  very  high 
protein  content.  The  following  mix¬ 
ture  would  contain  about  20  per¬ 
cent  protein  and  has  been  found  to 
be  satisfactory  by  dairymen  using  it: 
Corn  gluten  feed  700  lbs.,  linseed 
oil  meal  400  lbs.,  ground  corn  or 
hominy  feed  280  bs.,  ground  oats  120 
lbs.,  brewer’s  dried  grains  160  lbs., 
wheat  bran  100  lbs.,  steamed  bone 
meal  20  lbs.,  salt  20  lbs.,  ground 
barley  200  lbs. 


Goats  With  Sheep 

I  have  about  20  acres  that  once 
was  good  pasture  but  has  now 
grown  up  to  brush  and  small  trees. 
I  want  to  use  this  for  sheep  but 
am  advised  locally  that  I  would  best 
start  with  some  goats  as  they  will 
help  me  get  rid  of  some  of  the  brush. 
I  therefore  propose  to  start  with  a 
few  very  cheap  goats  (nannies)  and 
I  can  borrow  a  neighbor’s  billy 
when  needed.  I  don’t  intend  to  milk 
them  but  just  let  them  run.  Can  I 
get  a  couple  of  ewes  and  put  them 
with  the  goats?  Should  I  take  them 
away  from  the  goats  when  the  billy 
is  in  the  pasture?  I  have  been 
told  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to 
have  two  or  three  nannies  with  the 
sheep  as  they  will  fight  dogs  rather 
than  run  from  them,  as  the  sheep 
will.  Would  an  electric  fence  keep 
the  stock  in  and  the  dogs  out? 

Massachusetts  h.  r. 

The  ewes  may  be  grazed  with  the 
goats.  The  billy  probably  will  not 
bother  them.  An  electric  fence  has 
proven  very  satisfactory  for  keeping 
stock  confined.  It  will  not  keep  out 
dogs,  unless  of  such  a  construction 
to  be  dog  proof.  The  electric  fence 
manufacturers  will  be  glad  to  ad¬ 
vise  you  relative  to  spacing  and 
voltage. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

H.  B.  Whitman  .  2.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Juliaif  Starr  .  2.50 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Yoke  of  seven  year  old  oxen  ready  for  a  day’s  work  on  Roford  N.  Keeler’s 
farm  in  Eldred,  McKean  County,  Pennsylvania. 


JUICE 
TIGHT! 

Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  and  Y-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
low  prices.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  New  York 

Agents  Wanted —  Territory  Open 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


Modern  Plan, 
oj  Calf  Feeding 


Milk  is  bringing  too  good  a 
price  to  use  it  for  calf  feeding, 
when  Ryde's  Cream  Calf  Meal  re¬ 
places  milk  at  Y2  savingor  better. 

Steam  cooked  to  digest  easy  and 
lessen  danger  of  scours.  Forti- 
fiedwithvitamins.minerals,  other  nutrients. 


provide  the  same  high-grade  balanced  in¬ 
gredients  as  Ryde’s  Calf  Meal.  Flaked  by 
an  exclusive  process  for  dry  feeding.  Easy  to 
chew  and  digest.  Users  say:  “Exceptional 

results.”  FRE£  BOOK  tellshow  to  raise 
better  calves  for 
less.  Packed  with 
information  on  Calf  1 
Feeding  based  on 
users  experience. 

WRITE  for  it. 

DVnC  0  Pf1  5425 W. Roomed 
K  I  UC  &  UU.  Read,  Chicago, 111. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA'S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy,  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  soreness. 
One  bottle  sufficient  for  50  young  or  35 
older  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and  Breeders'  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog.  48  pages.  C.H.DANA  CO., 
77  Main  St.,  Hyd*  Park.Vermont 


Peters  family,  world's  first 
hog  serum  manufacturers 


•  When  You  Think  of  Hog  Serum 
Always  Think  of  PETERS  SERUM 


JKSr*  A  Great  Booh  FREE I  “ffi# 

PETERS  SERUM  CO.,  LABS..  Kmhi  City,  Mo. 
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Here’s  ,a  new  Ti-o-ga  feed  to  help  you  do 
your  share  in  producing  more  milk  for  the  18% 
increase  in  milk  production  demanded  this 
year.  It’s  TI-O-QA  DRY -FRESH  Dairy  Feed 
especially  formulated  to  do  a  twofold  job. 
1:  To  meet  the  extra  nutritional  demands  of 
the  cow  carrying  a  calf.  2:  To  condition  her 
for  a  10  month’s  period  of  heavy  milk  produc¬ 
tion  after  calving.  Fed  60  days  before  and  30 


days  after  calving,  TI-O-GA  DRY-FRESH 
does  the  job  magnificently  because  it’s 
packed  with  extra  amounts  of  the  vital  min¬ 
erals  and  vitamins.  Ask  your  dealer  NOW 
about  TI-O-GA  DRY-FRESH  Dairy  Feed. 
This  quality  Ti-o-ga  feed  helps  put  your 
dry  cows  in  shape  so  they  freshen  in  ready- 
to-work  condition  .  .  .  assuring  increased 
production  for  ’42  I  Write  Dept.  A-32. 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC,  WAVERLY,  N. Y. 


TI-O-GA  DRY-FRESH 


125  BIUION 

POUNDS  »  MIUC 

in  1942 


•  Don’t  look  so  startled,  gals.  You  don’t 
have  to  produce  all  that  125  billion  yourself 
—just  your  share! 

Is  your  boss  giving  you  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Tonic?  Cows  getting  Tonic  on  the  Research 
Farm  give  as  much  as  a  fourth-pound  more 
milk  per  pound  of  grain  consumed. 

Stock  Tonic  supplies  tonics  (peps  up  the 
appetite  and  stimulates  body  functions)  and 
minerals  (there  are  mineral  deficiencies  in 
most  feed  today).  We  sure  believe  Stock  Tonic 
will  help  you  produce  your  share  of  the  1942 
milk  quota.  See  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer  about  it. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


CHAMPION  OF  WOOD  SILOS  I 


Wood 

Staves 

Siiafelt 

Crainelox 


CRAINE  TRIPLE-WALL  .  .  . 
tightest,  strongest,  best  insu¬ 
lated  wood  silo  construction 
known.  3  walls!  .  . .  bound  into 
one  !  SILAFELT  Lining  gives 
warmth— CRAINELOX  Spiral 
Binding  gives  extra  strength! 
“24-Square"  Doors!  For  FREE 
folder,  easy  terms,  write 
CRAINE.  INC. 


Binding  322  Taft  St„  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  '52?  SILOS 


OPERATORS 

PROSPER! 


I’ords  Portable  Ham- 
mermill  Operators  now 
_  “cashing  in"  on  stead¬ 
ily  Increasing  nation-wide  demand  for  custom -mixed 
feeds  on  farmers'  own  premises.  Only  Fords  equipment 
performs  all  three  optional  services:  straight-grind¬ 
ing,  mixing  with  supplements,  and  “sweet  feed"  pro¬ 
duction  by  exclusive  Molasses  Impregnator.  Positively 
no  delay  for  mixing.  25%  down,  balance  from  earn¬ 
ings.  Investigate  today, 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 

1222  East  12th.  Street,  Streator,  Illinois 


DON’T  FORGET — 

To  Renew  Your  Subscription 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  employ  local  representatives  to  call  upon 
readers  each  season  and  renew  their  subscription  to  the 
publication.  Many  readers  have  found  this  practice  more 
convenient  than  sending  their  remittance  by  mail. 

Owing  to  war  conditions  and  the  restriction  on  cars  and 
tires  it  will  be  more  difficult  than  usual  this  year  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  call  at  every  farm  home  in  their  territory.  If 
you  do  not  receive  the  usual  annual  visit  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 
man  this  year,  you  will  know  that  it  is  due  to  conditions 
which  are  beyond  his  control. 

Do  not  however  let  your  subscription  expire  or  miss  a 
single  copy  of  the  paper.  Money  may  be  sent  by  mail  with 
perfect  safety.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  with 
your  remittance  today  and  you  will  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  paper  regularly  without  interruption. 


THE.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N_  Y. 

Enclosed  find  remittance  of  $1.00  for  which  please  renew  by 
subscription  for  three  years. 

Name  . 

E.  F.  D.  or  Street  . >. . 

Post  Office . State . 


News  From  Maine 

Maine  farmers  grow  every  year  a 
vast  quantity  of  sweet  corn  and 
snap  beans  for  canning.  In  recent 
years  the  growing  of  peas  for  can¬ 
ning  and  freezing  has  increased  in 
Piscataquis,  Penobscot  and  Somer¬ 
set  Counties,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  Aroostook  County.  There  is  a 
good  assurance  that  the  price  for 
peas  will  be  satisfactory  to  growers 
because  the  Lend-Lease  plan  is 
calling  for  canned  peas.  Corn  is  not 
so  much  desired  on  a  large  scale 
basis.  Price  thus  enters  into  the  corn 
situation  because  of  increased  costs 
of  everything  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor.  Maine  farmers  have  depended 
on  corn  for  a  cash  crop  though  it 
is  agreed  that  the  price  of  two 
cents  a  pound  for  cut  corn  is  not 
enough.  There  has  been  some  agi¬ 
tation  among  the  growers  this 
Winter  but  thus  far  the  canners 
have  not  made  any  anouncement  as 
to  price.  It  is  bound  to  be  some 
higher  but  how  much  is  not  an¬ 
nounced. 

There  will  be  a  slight  increase 
probably  in  the  price  of  snap  beans. 
The  help  question  is  easier  because 
great  numbers  of  children  from  the 
cities  have  been  transported  to  the 
bean  fields  and  they  are  paid  for 
picking  by  the  pound.  This  requires 
much  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  and  is  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  canneries  in  recent 
years  planted  their  own  acreage  of 
beans  and  hired  such  help  as  they 
could  get  for  planting,  cultivating 
and  picking. 

Maine  companies  pack  every  year 
great  quantities  of  pork  and  beans 
in  tin.  Tin  is  now  restricted  and 
what  will  be  used  for  a  package  for 
baked  beans  is  awaited  with  interest. 
Thus  far  no  limit  has  been  placed 
on  the  number  of  tin  cans  for  peas, 
corn,  beans,  canned  fresh. 

The  Maine  Egg  Laying  Contest  has 
been  changed  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Don  P.  Corbett  of  Augusta, 
head  of  the  Division  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  is  now  called  Egg 
Laying  Test  because  a  plan  will  be 
put  in  operation  shortly  so  that  the 
Maine  poultrymen  who  have  two 
pens  in  the  test  will  be  allowed  to 
mate  these  pens  with  their  own 
cockerels  so  that  the  egg  laying 
factor  in  these  good  layers  may  be 
taken  advantage  of.  A  hen  in  the 
present  test  has  been  a  persistent 
layer  and  for  136  days  she  laid  131 
eggs,  and  in  February  she  skipped 
only  St.  Valentine’s  Day  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  marathon. 

The  shipping  of  seed  potatoes  in 
Maine  will  be  commenced  soon,  es¬ 
pecially  to  sections  to  the  South. 
Maine  has  26  acres  of  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  in  Florida,  the  purpose  being 
to  show  the  southern  growers  just 
what  Maine  seed  will  do  wherever 
planted  and  grown. 

A  recent  notice  of  more  burlap 
bags  for  shipping  seed  potatoes  is 
welcome  news  to  Maine  growers  es¬ 
pecially  in  Aroostook  and  Penobscot 
Counties.  The  main  crop  of  table 
stock  is  being  shipped  rapidly  by 
train  and  truck  and  usually  goes  in 
bulk,  but  seed  potatoes  are  more 
carefully  handled  and  go  in  sacks, 
mostly  of  burlap.  What  material 
will  be  used  for  bags  in  the  future 
is  a  question.  Pine  Tree  State 


The  Interesting  Farm  Stock 

We  have  an  immense  collie  dog 
whose  qualities  as  a  loyal  com¬ 
panion  for  our  children  just  could 
not  be  figured  in  dolars  and  cents. 

Midge  the  Shetland  pony  is  of 
an  uncertain  age  but  s{ie  has  given 
many  hours  of  pleasure  not  only  to 
our  children  but  all  the  children 
in  the  neighborhood  know  and  love 
her. 

The  Bantam  flock  furnishes  ull 
the  eggs  our  children  can  eat  be¬ 
sides  giving  many  chuckles.  Yester¬ 
day  I  walked  into  the  stable  and 
found  the  little  rooster  buried  shank 
deep  in  Midge’s  winter  coat  warm¬ 
ing  his  feet.  Last  Fall  one  of  the 
early  pulletr  flew  to  the  porch  roof, 
chose  a  spot  where  the  woodbine 
curls  around  the  ridge  and  deposited 
an  egg  every  other  day  in  this  awk¬ 
ward  nest  until  severe  weather 
drove  her  to  the  barn. 

Nanny  the  goat  and  her  twin  kids 
Sally  and  Billy  Bumpare  my  favor¬ 
ites  and  their  sure-footed  agility  and 
mischieveous  capers  amuse  the 
whole  family.  The  female  kid  is  an 
ideal  pet  for  children,  playful  yet 
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gentle  and  appealing  in  every  way. 

The  White  Chinese  geese  too  are 
a  sorce  of  pleasure,  especially  in 
the  Spring  when  water  puddles 
abound.  They  make  an  unforgettable 
picture  when  they  spread  their 
graceful  wings  to  take  off  in  a  short 
flight  across  their  pasture  or  splash 
and  preen  their  feathers  in  the 
water  holes. 

The  Jersey  cows  and  their  off¬ 
spring  do  best  when  gently  handled 
and  come  in  for  their  share  of  at¬ 
tention.  Sometimes  when  in  a 
hurry  it  is  annoying  not  to  be  able 
to  move  without  pushing  some  ani¬ 
mal  out  of  the  way  but  what  a 
dreary  uninteresting  place  it  would 
be  without  them.  a.  d. 

New  York 


Ark  Farm  Notes 

Rabbit  breeding  has  been  more  or 
less  interesting  as  well  as  profitable 
to  a  few  people  who  have  time  and 
inclination  to  properly  care  for  them, 
but  for  the  most  part  sufficient 
revenue  and  markets  have  seemed 
lacking  in  order  to  develop  this  farm 
sideline.  At  present  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  rabbits  and  rabbit  skins, 
the  fur  being  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  caps  and  gloves.  The  hair 
clipped  from  Angora  rabbits  is  used 
for  aviation  garments  because  of 
lightness  and  warmth. 

A  few  years  ago  a  friend  brought 
me  a  pair  of  New  Zealand  white 
rabbits.-  In  due  time  little  ones  ap¬ 
peared;  of  these  six  were  females. 
At  breeding  age  I  added  a  white 
male  of  another  strain  and  before  I 
knew  it  my  little  starting  doe  was 
the  proud  ancester  of  more  than  400. 
I  was  in  the  rabbit  business  before 
I  realized  it;  and  it  had  come  with¬ 
out  effort  on  my  part.  The  babies 
rapidly  outgrew  the  pens  I  had  for 
them  and  new  ones  were  built.  I 
got  in  touch  with  the  commission 
men  in  New  York  and  found  the 
market  waiting.  I  have  made  steady 
shipments  since  and  find  them  more 
profitable  than  chickens  because  we 
grow  most  of  the  feed. 

Rabbits  require  very  steady  care; 
they  cannot  be  neglected.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  rabbits  suitable 
for  the  farm;  among  them  are  New 
Zealand  Whites,  Flemish  Giants, 
Chinchillas,  and  the  fancy  strains, 
kept  largely  for  pets  and  exhibition. 
The  three  first  mentioned  are  de¬ 
sirable  for  meat,  and  the  white 
Angora  for  wool  which  is  clipped 
from  the  live  animal  much  as  sheep 
are  shorn. 

The  meat  rabbits  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  any  of  the  purebreeds 
or  from  crosses  among  them  all  of 
which  find  sale  in  the  city  markets 
either  alive  or  dressed.  The  white 
varieties  are  in  greatest  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  the  skins.  There  has  been 
built  up  within  very  recent  years 
a  demand  for  rabbit  broilers  which 
weigh  31/2  to  4  pounds.  With  proper 
care  they  reach  this  weight  in  three 
months  or  less,  and  sell  at  around 
20  cents  per  pound  normally.  All 
breeds  produce  young  in  30  days 
from  mating  and  the  young  are 
ready  to  breed  when  seven  months 
old.  The  mother  must  have  a 
separate  hutch  by  herself  with  a 
nest  box  in  one  end.  Five  or  six 
young  are  enough  to  raise  in  a 
litter,  although  as  many  as  14  may 
be  born.  When  this  happens  litters 
are  divided  among  other  does  with 
young  of  the  same  age,  or  if  there 
are  none,  the  surplus  destroyed.  It 
is  far  better  to  raise  six  extra  good 
ones  than  it  is  to  attempt  a  try  at 
the  whole  litter,  since  they  will  die 
down  to  seven  or  eight  anyway. 

Rabbits  are  noiseless  and  require 
small  space;  two  reasons  why  they 
may  be  kept  by  those  having  near 
neighbors  or  who  have  no  land 
suitable  for  breeding  larger  stock. 
Four  litters  per  year  may  be  had 
with  safety  from  a  single  mother 
doe,  although  many  more  litters  per 
year  may  come  if  the  sexes  are 
allowed  to  run  loose  or  are  kept  to¬ 
gether,  which  they  never  should  be. 
About  20  young  per  doe  should  be 
raised  a  year  with  the  usual  success 
attained  by  most  breeders. 

Rabbits  like  chickens  are  suscept¬ 
ible  to  diseases  and  some  loss  must 
be  expected.  All  the  feed  required 
can  be  raised  at  home.  It  consists 
of  alfalfa  and  clover — or  either  of 
them,  supplemented  with  oats  and 
roots  such  as  beets,  carrots  and 
cabbage.  Any  vegetable  waste  from 
the  gardens  may  be  used  if  fresh 
and  clean.  Willet  Randall 
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Keeping  the  Tractor  in  Good  Condition 


With  agriculture  being  called  upon 
to  increase  its  production,  and  at 
the  same 'time  suffer  a  cut  of  about 
20  percent  in  the  amount  of  new 
machinery  and  repair  parts,  farm¬ 
ers  are  presented  with  a  very  knotty 
problem.  They  were  advised  to 
order  repair  parts  at  an  early  date 
and  although  many  have  complied 
with  the  request,  they  find  that 
these  parts  are  coming  very  slow. 
Now  the  question  is  whether  these 
parts  will  arrive  in  time  to  put 
their  machines  in  operation. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is, 
more  preventive  service.  By  this 
type  of  service  I  mean,  for  example, 
lubricating  the  wheel  bearings  of 
the  tractor  at  regular  intervals, 
rather  than  waiting  until  the  bear¬ 
ings  are  ruined,  and  then  having  to 
replace  them.  Lack  of  lubrication, 
or  improper  lubrication,  accounts  for 
about  75  percent  of  the  repairs  re¬ 
quired  by  tractors.  The  machine 
should  be  lubricated  according  to  the 
specifications  given  by  the  maker  of 
the  equipment,  using  the  proper 
type  of  oils  and  greases  called  for. 
If  the  manual  calls  for  a  certain  part 
or  unit  to  be  serviced  daily,  then 
it  should  be  done.  Buy  the  best 
lubricants  possible  and  keep  them 
clean.  Keep  the  covers  on  all  con¬ 
tainers  tight,  and  the  oil  measures 
clean.  Grit  and  dirt  mixed  oil  and 
grease  make  an  abrasive  instead  of 
a  lubricant.  If  the  tractor  is  equipped 
with  an  oil  filter,  the  filtering  ele¬ 
ment  should  be  in  condition  to  clean 
the  oil.  When  the  filter  is  of  the 
clean  able  type,  clean  it  often.  If  the 
filter  uses  an  element,  change  at 
the  time  stated  in  the  manual.  A 
clogged  filter  will  not  clean  the  oil, 
but  will  allow  the  engine  to  by¬ 
pass  the  oil  around  it. 

The  air  cleaner  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  unit  on  a  tractor.  The 
cleaner  should  be  serviced  every 
day,  and  under  extreme  conditions, 
twice  a  day.  When  this  unit  fails  to 
function,  the  amount  of  grit  and 
dust  drawn  into  the  engine  will,  in 
a  very  short  time,  wear  the  rings, 
pistons,  and  bearings  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  motor  overhaul  will 
be  required. 

The  cooling  system  of  the  tractor 
will  render  the  best  service  if  kept 
clean  both  inside  and  out.  Use  soft 
water  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
scale  and  mineral  deposits.  The  use 
of  a  good  rust  preventive  in  the 
cooling  system  is  also  recommended. 
If  the  cooling  system  has  become 
clogged,  clean  it  with  a  good  cleaner 
and  flush  thoroughly.  Keep  all  trash 
and  dirt  from  collecting  on  the  front 
of  and  in  the  fins  of  the  radiator. 
The  air  drawn  through  the  radiator 
by  the  fan  cools  the  water;  so  keep 
it  clean.  Have  the  fan  belt  properly 
adjusted.  A  belt  that  is  too  tight 
will  throw  an  unnecessary  strain  on 
the  fan  and  generator  bearing  caus¬ 
ing  premature  failure.  If  too  loose, 
the  excess  slipping  will  cause  in¬ 
adequate  cooling  and  shorten  the 
life  of  the  belt. 

The  fuel  for  the  tractor  should  be 
stored  in  a  tank  and  kept  absolutely 
free  from  dirt.  The  tractor  tank 
should  be  filled  every  evening  so  as 
to  hold  condensation  of  moisture  to 
a  minimum.  Clean  the  sediment 
bulb  every  morning  before  the  trac¬ 
tor  is  started.  This  will  allow  any 
dirt  or  water  that  has  accumulated 
over  night  to  be  drained  from  the 
system. 

The  valves  of  the  engine  must  be 
kept  in  good  condition.  Check  the 
clearance  of  the  valves  frequently. 
The  valve  clearance  must  be  checked 
while  the  engine  is  at  operating 
temperature.  The  head  of  the  valve 
under  operating  conditions  becomes 
red  hot  and  is  only  cooled  when  in 
contact  with  the  seat  in  the  block 
of  the  engine.  Thus,  in  order  to 
maintain  proper  valve  life  operation, 
the  correct  amount  of  clearance  must 
be  maintained. 

On  tractors  equipped  with  batter¬ 
ies,  the  battery  should  be  checked 
at  least  once  a  week  and  oftener  if 
under  severe  operating  conditions. 
Use  nothing  but  pure  ’distilled  water 
and  keep  the  solution  well  above  the 
plates.  Keep  the  battery  firmly 
fastened  in  its  container.  When  the 
battery  is  allowed  to  bounce  around, 
the  active  material  in  the  plates  will 
be  shaken  out  and  thus  shorten  the 
life  of  the  battery  by  several  months. 

Without  good  ignition,  an  engine 
will  not  operate  properly  and  eco¬ 


nomically.  First  procure  the  right 
type  of  spark  plug  for  your  engine. 
When  burning  heavy  fuel  in  a  cold 
running  engine,  a  hot  spark  plug 
should  be  used  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  combustion  and  the  least 
amount  of  spark  plug  fouling.  In  a 
hot  running  engine  using  a  light 
fuel,  a  cold  spark  plug  should  be 
used  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  life  from  the  spark  plug. 
Check  the  gap  of  the  spark  plug 
often  and  set  to  the  proper  clear¬ 
ance.  The  distributor  points  must 
have  the  correct  amount  of  clearance 
and  be  kept  clean  of  dirt  and  oxi¬ 
dation.  The  proper  way  to  clean 
the  points  of  oxidation  is  with  a 
good  file.  Keep  all  moisture  and 
dirt  from  the  distributor.  These 
same  rules  should  be  followed  when 
a  magneto,  after  being  in  operation 
for  a'  long  period  of  time,  will  loose 
some  of  its  magnetism  thus  causing 
it  to  give  a  weak  spark.  When  this 
condition  occurs,  the  magneto  can 
be  brought  back  to  full  strength  by 
having  the  magnets  re-charged. 

In  following  this  method  of  pre¬ 
ventive  service  as  I  have  explained 
it,  a  farmer  will  be  amply  rewarded 
by  the  improved  operation  of  his 
tractor,  with  a  minimum  of  break¬ 
downs  and  repairs.  w.  G.  G. 

Ohio 


Livestock  Auction  at  Hills¬ 
dale,  New  York 

The  Hillsdale  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  a  dairy  cooperative  at 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  is  now  undertaking 
cooperative  livestock  auctions. 

There  were  two  auctions  last 
month  and  in  both  cases  they 
brought  from  25  to  30  percent  better 
prices  than  farmers  have  been  se¬ 
curing  previously  from  cattle  deal¬ 
ers.  As  for  bob  calves  and  vealers, 
they  brought  anywhere  from  50  to 
100  percent  more  than  if  they  were 
sold  at  the  farmers’  stables.  Fred 
Miller  of  Argyle,  is  acting  as 
auctioneer. 

While  this  auction  was  started 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the 
members  of  the  Hillsdale  Coopera¬ 
tive,  anyone  is  welcome  to  bring  in 
cows,  calves,  pigs,  etc.  A  commission 
of  five  percent  is  charged  on  all 
sales  over  $5  and  a  25  percent  mini¬ 
mum  charge  for  all  sales  under  $5. 
At  the  present  time,  the  auctions  are 
being  held  at  the  Herrington  Farm 
in  North  Hillsdale  on  Route  No.  22, 
but  already  these  quarters  have 
been  found  too  small  and  another 
location  is  being  arranged.  f.  g.  w. 


Live^  Stock  Numbers  and 
Value 

The  farm  inventory  of  hogs  and 
pigs  January  1,  in  New  York  State 
was  261,000,  $3,539,000;  sheep  and 
lambs,  348,000,  $3,141,000;  cattle  of 
all  classes  and  ages,  2,142,000,  $177,- 
158,000;  horses  and  mules,  $33,400,- 
000.  During  the  year  hogs  increased 
two  percent;  cattle,  one  percent; 
sheep  and  lambs,  three  percent  less; 
horses,  two  percent  less. 

In  numbers  of  head  of  all  ages  in 
the  entire  country,  there  were: 
Horses,  9,856,000;  mules  3,811,000; 
cattle,  74,607,000  of  which  26,  303,- 
000  were  cows  and  heifers  over  two 
years  old,  kept  for  milk.  Then  there 
were  55,979,000  sheep  and  lambs, 
60,526,000  hogs  and  pigs. 


Soy  Beans  and  Rape  for 
Hay 

I  have  read  that  soy  beans  can 
make  an  excellent  hay  for  cattle  if 
cut  while  the  leaves  are  still  on  and 
the  beans  not  yet  ripe.  Could  the 
beans  be  cut  thus  but  used  as 
winter  hay  and  cured  and  stored 
away  in  the  barn  for  the  winter 
feeding?  Can  rape  be  sown  in  the 
early  Spring,  cut  green  and  cured 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  barn  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  sheep? 

New  York  g.  c.  r. 

Soy  beans  are  slow  things  to  cure 
for  hay.  Naturally  the  weather  has 
much  to  do  with  it.  One  man  told 
us  it  took  him  a  week.  Some  stack 
them  on  tripods  in  the  field,  as  cow 
pea  hay  is  handled. 

Rape  is  so  juicy  that  curing  it 
for  hay  seems  impossible  to  us.  Ex¬ 
perience  of  readers  in  these  lines 
will  be  appreciated. 


SOUND  A  HEALTH 


for  Cows  About  to  Freshen 


FREE  Cow  Book 


Here’s  a  cold-weather  warning!  Soon  a  number 
of  your  cows  will  approach  freshening  .  .  .  right 
when  vitality  and  resistance  are  at  lowest  ebb. 


Write  for  your  free  copy  of 
authoritative  treatise  on 
cow  ailments.  Bdited  by 
an  eminent  veterinarian  to 
help  you  with  those  numer¬ 
ous  troubles  that  can  suc- 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  9.  Lyndonville,  Vermont 


Months  of  dry,  rich  feeds,  close  housing,  lack  of 
exercise  will  make  the  ordeal  hard . . .  and  threaten 
her  future  worth.  Let  Kow-Kare  step  in  and 
promote  a  build-up  of  the  vital  organs  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  . . .  where  most  break¬ 
downs  originate.  The  Iron,  Iodine  and  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  minerals  in  the  famous  Kow-Kare 
formula  are  aimed  right  at  these  vital  functions. 
Start  adding  Kow-Kare  now — a  tablespoonful 
with  the  feed;  it’s  the  ounce  of  prevention  that 
may  save  endless  worries  later.  Sold  by  feed, 
drug  and  general  stores — $1.25  and  65$?  sizes. 
If  dealer  is  not  supplied  we  will  mail  postpaid. 


cessfully  be  treated  at  home. 
Ask  for  “Home  Aids  to 
Cow  Health.” 


PRESERVE  ALL  CROPS  ECONOMICALLY 

4 MINIMIZE  WASTE! 


★  Farmers  say  Gronge’s  nine  exclusive  construction 
features  give  years  more  service,  allow  easier,  faster 
access,  more  storage  space  and  actually  increase  farm 
profits.  Immediate  delivery  plan  assures  traditional 
Grange  quality.  Write  for  free  folder  of  important  silo 
Ofacts.  Shows  proof  of  Grange's  superiority.  Send  for  it 
I  today! 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  ♦  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  DEPT.  C-tl,  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y. 


DE 


MILKING 

MACHINE 


with 

filtered  air  that 
keeps  pulsator 
clean  and  assures 
a  clean  pipe  line. 


Conde  Milking  Machine 

CO.,  INC 

SHERRILL ,  N,  Y . 


Marietta  Super -Construction  Con. 
Crete  Stave  Silos — built  stronger  to 
last  longer  —  of  clean  aggregate. 
(No  quarry  refuse  that  BURNS.) 
Special  hooping  for  Hay  —  also 
makes  strongest  Silo  for  Corn. 
Acid-resisting  cement  seated. 
Tapered-type,  fit-tight  doors.  .  .  . 
Pays  for  itself  over  and  over,  in 
food  values  saved.  .  .  .  Write  near¬ 
est  office  —  TODAY  —  for  full 
Information. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiitiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimi 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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For  Victory 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  24 
you  say  “it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  your  town  is  doing  in 
Civilian  Defense  Work.” 

And  this  is  what  we  are  doing  in 
our  town,  which,  for  the  purposes 
jof  this  reply,  we  shall  call  Hope- 
-  well,  U.  S.  A.,  because  it  is  like  a 
thousand  other  little  communities, 
many  farms  tied  to  three  small  un¬ 
incorporated  villages,  or  hamlets. 
The  largest  of  these  three  hamlets 
is  our  center  of  Civilian  Defense. 
Here  lives  our  supervisor,  who  is 
also  county  chairman  of  O.  C.  D.  and 
who  works  himself  and  the  rest  of 
us  with  intelligence  and  energy. 
Here  follows  a  brief  account  of  our 
activities  so  far  undertaken: 

A.  Our  firemen — there  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  company  in  each  of  our  hamlets, 
were  the  first  to  organize  classes  in 
fire  defense,  care  and  treatment  of 
incendiary  bombs,  chemically-set 
fires,  poison  gas.  We  women  are 
expecting  to  be  trained  also,  hoping 
the  firemen  can  instruct  us  in  these 
perils. 

B.  We  have  set  up  an  Emergency 
Station  in  our  main  firehouse.  This 
is  a  room  fitted  up  with  cots,  bedding, 
First  Aid  supplies,  hospital  gowns, 
with  telephone  in  building.  In  case 
of  accident,  now,  perhaps,  by  auto¬ 
mobile;  later,  we  are  sure,  by 
bombs,  this  is  the  procedure.  Some 
one  who  is  at  the  scene  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  telephones  to  our  undertaker, 
who  has  a  secretary  on  duty  day 
and  night  to  answer  the  telephone, 
and  who  has  donated  the  use  of 
his  ambulance  for  accident  victims. 
This  secretary  dispatches  the  am¬ 
bulance,  calls  a  doctor  and  a  nurse, 
who  immediately  repair  to  the 
Emergency  Station  to  meet  the 
ambulance  with  the  injured  person. 
Our  First  Aid  course  has  taught 
us  when  and  where  not  to  move  an 
injured  person  before  the  doctor 
comes.  As  soon  as  the  ambulance 
arrives,  the  doctor  decides  whether 
the  patient  can  be  taken  care  of 
with  First  Aid  methods  and  sent 
home,  or  whether  he  should  go  to 
a  hospital.  We  have  an  inhalator 
available  for  cases  of  drowning  and 
suffocation,  (after  artificial  res¬ 
piration  has  restored  breath¬ 
ing)  and  these  cases  are 
treated  where  they  occur.  We  are 
training  inhalator  crews  to  ac¬ 
company  inhalator  and  take  charge 
of  these  cases. 

C.  The  air  raid  warden  volunteers 
are  organized  and  in  training.  In  this 
field  our  legionnaires  are  active. 

D.  One  hundred  and  fifty  blood 
donors  are  on  our  roster  of  honor. 

Now  comes  a  close  tie-up  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  education¬ 
al  projects  to  aid  in  our  O.  C.  D. 

E.  A  class  of  16  young  women  is 
engaged  in  a  study  of  motor  me¬ 
chanics  to  qualify  for  the  Volunteer 
Motor  Corps.  The  instructors  for 
this  course  are  two  of  our  motor 
mechanics,  who  have  been  certified 
by  the  A.  R.  C.;  the  class,  dressed 
in  overalls,  meets  in  our  Texaco 
garage. 

F.  Six  women  have  completed 
the  Nutrition  and  Canteen  classes 
and  will  act  as  a  nucleus  of  workers 
when  the  time  comes  for  mass  feed¬ 
ing  of  marching  army  units,  evacu¬ 
ees  from  near-by  large  cities,  or 
our  own  bombed  population.  Ours 
was  the  first  county  in  our  State  to 
train  for  a  Volunteer  Canteen 
@orps. 

G.  We  have  five  classes  in  First 
Aid  and  three  in  Home  Nursing, 
taught  by  one  of  our  busy  physicians, 
by  a  trained  nurse,  and  by  a  school 
nurse,  all  certified  by  the  A.  R.  C. 
In  these  classes  are  enrolled  about 
250  citizens,  men  and  women. 

A.  Civilian 


Let’s  Help  Him 

A  young  subscriber  who  has  raised 
many  varieties  of  gladiolus  and  is 
about  to  be  called  for  military  ser¬ 
vice,  does  not  wish  to  lose  the  re¬ 
sults  of  all  his  study  afid  work  and 
makes  this  suggestion  to  our  garden¬ 
ers:  If  some  of  you  would  like  to 
plant  fine  bulblets  from  his  stock 
on  a  50-50  basis,  he  would  be  glad 
to  send  you  small  quantities;  you 
to  keep  half  of  any  raised  and  re¬ 
turn  the  other  half  to  him.  Thus  you 
would  be  getting  a  fine  collection 
of  glads,  and  at  the  same  time  help¬ 
ing  one  of  our  soldiers  save  the 
fruits  of  his  hard  work  over  a 
number  of  years.  c.  b.  w. 


I  heard  a  robin  singing 
Out  in  the  apple  tree; 

He  perched  on  the  leafless  branches 
And  sang  of  things  to  be. 

Of  yellow  dandelions 
In  every  lawn  and  lane; 

Of  silvery  pussy-willows, 

And  young  trees  in  the  rain; 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
other  women  interested  in  collect¬ 
ing  cooking  recipes,  post  cards, 
needlework  and  uses  for  sugar 
sacks.”  MRS.  r.  w.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


“I  have  a  hobby  of  collecting  post¬ 
marks  from  the  different  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States.  I’d  like 
to  trade  with  anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested.”  MISS  D.  B. 

Ohio 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
anyone  interested  in  needlework, 
especially  crocheting  of  all  sorts. 
Stamp  collectors  will  also  be  wel¬ 
comed.”  MISS  M.  E.  D. 

New  York 


“I  would  like  to  write  to  some 
person  living  in  Florida.  I  am  a 
young  widow  living  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Won’t  some  of  you  ladies 
teach  me  the  art  of  candy  making? 
I  have  just  moved  from  New  York 
City.”  MRS.  R.  R. 

New  York 


It  is  interesting  to  check  up  on 
the  Handicrafter  list  every  now  and 
then  to  see  how  many  answers  the 
different  letters  have  brought  and 
what  are  the  most  popular  interests. 
Thousands  of  letters  go  to  Handi¬ 
crafters  each  year  from  this  one 
little  column  and  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  how  many  more  thousands 
are  exchanged  after  we  have 
supplied  the  address  or  forwarded 
the  letter  which  makes  the  connect¬ 
ing  link.  Sometimes  so  many  letters 
will  be  received  by  one  person  that 
she  can’t  keep  up  with  them.  Mrs. 
M.  L.,  for  instance,  whose  item  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  January  10th  issue, 
has  asked  us  to  say  that  she  has 
been  fairly  swamped  with  replies 
but  “hopes  to  answer  all  letters  in 
time  and  please  be  patient.” 

Other  thousands  of  letters  come 
in  to  the  Woman  and  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  each  year,  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions  and  we  answer  them  all 
with  good  will  and  friendliness,  and 
of  course,  we  hope  intelligence  too. 
The  Woman  and  Home  Department 
is  your  special  place  and  what  would 
we  do  without  you?  Right  now  and 
“for  the  duration,”  we  will  all  be 
working  “for  Victory”  and  that 
means  for  ourselves.  c.  b.  w. 


Canning  Chicken 

Every  housewife  who  does  her 
own  canning,  usually  has  her  own 
pet  recipe,  so  here’s  ours  for  can¬ 
ning  chicken.  We  like  to  get  the 
chickens  killed  and  dressed  the  day 
before  canning,  allowing  them  to 
chill  thoroughly  overnight.  An 
advantage  of  late  in  the  season  can¬ 
ning  is  that  they  can  be  hung  in  the 
shed  or  pther  outbuildings  to  cool 
and  need  no  extra  refrigeration.  We 
cut  them  up  just  the  same  as  for 
ordinary  cooking  and  pack  the  pieces 
as  closely  as  possible  into  quart  jars. 
(The  wide  mouthed  jars  are  best  for 
canning  chicken).  Add  a  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  each  quart  and  boil  in  hot 
water  bath  three  hours.  Add  no 
water.  We  don’t  use  many  of  the 
bony  pieces,  as  they  have  so  little 
meat  and  take  up  so  much  space  in 
the  jars.  We  put  these  pieces  into 
a  large  kettle,  cover  with  water  and 
simmer  until  very  tender,  then 
scrape  all  flesh  from  the  bones,  add 
a  stalk  of  celery  cut  in  small  pieces, 
using  the  leaves,  too,  a  handful  of 
rice,  heat  altogether,  pour  into  hot 
jars  and  process  three  hours,  l.  b. 


Of  lovely  flowers  soon  to  bloom 
In  my  small  flower-bed; 

Of  hungry  baby  robins 
Waiting  to  be  fed. 

I  heard  a  robin  singing, 

His  song  was  glad  and  gay; 

And  his  lilting  message  echoed 
Within  my  heart  all  day. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Liver  Recipes 

Steamed  Liver  Loaf  —  One  pound 
of  beef  or  pork  liver,  half  pound  salt 
pork,  one  medium-sized  onion,  six 
sprigs  of  parsley,  two  beaten  eggs, 
one  cup  fine  cornflake  crumbs,  half 
cup  milk,  one-fourth  teaspoon  pep¬ 
per.  Cook  the  liver;  put  liver,  salt 
pork,  onion  and  parsley  through  food 
chopper  twice.  Add  beaten  eggs, 
corn  flake  crumbs,  milk  and  season¬ 
ings.  Turn.  into  greased  pudding 
dish.  Cover  ’  and  tie  a  waxed  paper 
over  the  top  and  steam  for  about 
three  hours.  Serve  either  hot  or 
cold.  Makes  eight  servings. 

Calf’s  liver  is  the  best  kind  be¬ 
cause  of  its  delicate  flavor  and 
tender  fibers.  Here  is  a  recipe  using 
calf’s  liver,  quickly  made  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  fine  flavor.  Use  one  onion, 
sliced,  three  tablespoons  vinegar, 
one  teaspoon  sugar,  three  table 
spoons  canned  tomatoes,  two  table¬ 
spoons  capers,  five  sliced  olives,  one 
cup  of  broiled  liver  (about  one 
pound),  salt  and  pepper  to  season. 
Place  enough  fat  in  the  pan  to 
brown  the  onion  in,  -  then  add 
vinegar  and  sugar  to  onion  and 
simmer  about  two  minutes.  Add  the 
tomatoes  and  cook  five  minutes. 
Then  add  capers  and  olives.  Add 
liver,  cut  in  strips,  salt  and  pepper. 
Cover  and  simmer  about  five 
minutes.  Serve  hot  with  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes  or  boiled  rice.  Serves  six. 


Liver  Dumplings.  —  Two  cups 
ground  liver,  two  cups  dried  bread 
(measured  after  being  soaked)  two 
medium-sized  onions,  two  teaspoons 
salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper, 
three  slightly  beaten  eggs,  IV2  cups 
flour.  Pour  boiling  water  over 
sliced  liver  and  simmer  10  minutes. 
Put  liver  and  onion  through  food 
chopper  twice.  Add  bread,  soaked 
and  squeezed  dry,  salt  and  pepper, 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Add  eggs  and 
blend,  then  add  flour  and  mix  well. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  boiling 
meat  stock,  to  which  chopped  onion 
has  been  added.  Cover  and  cook  until 
done;  10  or  15  minutes.  Cook  a  test 
dumpling  and  if  it  doesn’t  hold  to¬ 
gether,  add  a  little  more  flour. 


Liver  Sandwich  Spread  —  Half 
pound  sliced  liver,  two  slices  bacon, 
cooked  crisp,  two  tablespoons  chili 
sauce  or  catsup,  one  teaspoon  each 
of  grated  onion  and  prepared 
mustard,  one-fourth  teaspodn  celery 
salt,  two  tablespoons  sour  cream. 
Cook  liver  until  thoroughly  done; 
about  15  minutes.  Put  through  meat 
chopper  twice,  with  the  bacon.  Add 
the  other  ingredients  and  then  mix 
well.  This  is  fine  for  school  lunches 
and  a  good  way  to  use  up  liver  and 
bacon  left  over  from  meals. 

MRS.  E.  C. 


Looking  Ahead 

Every  homemaker  realizes  by  now 
that  this  coming  Summer  is  going 
to  be  about  the  busiest  she  has  ever 
known.  She  has  been  hearing '  about 
putting  the  farm  machinery  in  good 
condition  but  what  about  her  house¬ 
hold  “machinery?”  It’s  time  to  look 
over  your  cooking  equipment  and 
get  that  in  shape  for  quick,  efficient 
meals.  If  you  have  a  kerosene  stove 
or  are  hoping  to  get  one,  you  are 
fortunate,  for  we  are  told  that  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  restriction  on 
kerosene  for  fuel  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  needed  repair  parts 
for  the  best  known  makes. 

New  kerosene  ranges  are  to  be 
had  also  for  farm  homes  with  some 
of  the  convenient  accessories  omitted 
without  affecting  the  efficiency. 

C.  b.  w. 


March  21,  1942 

Fish  For  Fitness 

Fish  is  generally  cheaper  than 
meat,  and  is  an  excellent  source  of 
protein. 

Fat  salt-water  fish,  such  as 
salmon,  mackerel,  halibut,  and  cod, 
supply  Vitamins  A  and  D  and  iodine; 
oysters,  shrimps,  and  clams  furnish 
iron  and  iodine.  Fish  should  be 
cooked  slowly,  at  low  heat,  for  fish 
like  meat  and  eggs,  will  toughen  if 
cooked  too  rapidly. 

Dried  herring  costs  little.  A 
“herring-potato  casserole”  requires 
four  cups  of  moist  mashed  potatoes, 
one  cup  of  herring,  which  has  been 
soaked  over  night  and  has  been 
chopped  fine,  one-half  cup  of  fine- 
chopped  celery  and  one  fine-minced 
onion.  Line  a  casserole  with  mashed 
potatoes.  Add  a  layer  of  herring, 
onion  and  celery;  then  a  layer  of 
mashed  potatoes;  then  another  layer 
of  herring,  onion  and  celery;  and 
finally  a  top  layer  of  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes.  Dot  with  butter  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  (about  350  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit)  until  heated 
through  and  brown  on  top. 

Codfish  a  la  Creole — One  cup  of 
dried  codfish,  two  cups  of  cooked 
rice,  2VZ  cups  of  canned  tomatoes, 
one  pepper,  fine  cut,  one-half  onion, 
fine  cut,  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
celery. 

Soak  the  codfish  overnight  and 
flake  it.  Saute  the  pepper,  onion, 
and  celery;  then  add  the  tomatoes, 
codfish,  and  rice,  or  other  cereal. 
Cook  them  together  several  minutes, 
and  serve  over  toast  or  in  pastry 
cups. 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
others  interested  in  house  plants 
and  pets.”  miss  m.  h.  m. 

Massachusetts 


Your  Chance  to  Help 


4557  —  It’s  so  easy  to  stitch  up  this  com¬ 
fortable  boys’  or  men’s  robe!  In  soft  flannel 
it’ll  also  be  inexpensive  so  that  you  may 
make  several.  Sizes  8  to  14  for  boys  and 
34  to  44  for  men.  Size  34-36  requires  4!4 
yards  36  inch  fabric  and  1%  yard  contrast. 

4561 — Many  a  boy  will  appreciate  this  sports 
shirt  with  a  nice  pocket  and  long  or  short 
sleeves.  Send  a  few  to  the  Red  Cross. 
Sizes  4  to  12.  Size  8  requires  V/&  yards  36 
inch  fabric. 

4855 — You’ll  have  this  nightie  stitched-up 
in  a  wink.  It’s  simple  to  make  and  always 
welcome  with  war  refugees,  Why  not  make 
one  for  yourself,  too?  Sizes  14  to  20  and  32 
to  42.  Size  16  requires  4%  yards  36  inch 
fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents  (plus  one  cent 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Such  a  still  blue  and  white 
Winter  day  and  the  animals  and 
I  are  alone  from  dusk  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  until  after  dark  at  night.  The 
past  week  has  given  more  work 
to  the  snow  plows  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  Winter  and  plants  and  grass 
roots  are  happy  under  their  blanket. 

Last  month  I  read  of  a  robin  being 
at  a  feeding  station  in  our  county 
and  about  ten  days  ago  our  boys 
saw  a  flock  of  snowflakes  five  miles 
from  here — usually  we  have  a  big 
flock.  Only  two  blue  jays  and  two 
chickadees  have  been  here  lately. 

But  the  snow  album  instead  of 
the  “mud  album”  reveals  that  the 
big  gray  fox  with  a  slight  limp  is 
coming  to  the  Cold  Spring  Brook  to 
drink  and  that  the  deer  are  keeping 
a  path  to  their  favorite  drinking 
places. 

This  big  woods  gray  fox  is  very 
daring  but  so  far  has  dodged  the 
guns,  although  he  is  well  known  in 
this  vicinity.  This  color  fur  is  not 
as  valuable  as  the  red,  and  furs 
have  been  so  cheap  and  wages  fairly 
high  there  has  been  little  trapping. 
He  caught  a  Barred  Hock  hen  and 
a  Jersey  Giant  rooster  not  far  from 
the  house  last  Fall  and  one  day  when 
the  men  were  gone  he  came  out  and 
played  on  the  snow  crust  like  a 
dog,  laid  down  and  x rolled,  sat  up 
and  scratched  his  ear  and  then 
stretched  out  for  a  sun  bath. 

I  think  I  must  learn  to  shoot  one 
of  the  smaller  rifles.  I  used  to  shoot 
very  well  with  a  revolver,  but  of 
late  years  the  shooting  has  been 
done  by  the  boys. 

What  will  you  raise  for  herbs 
this  year?  Peppermint,  catnip  and 
bee  balm  are  easily  raised  and  hardy 
as  well  as  sage  and  can  be  used 
for  teas,  so  let  us  all  raise  a  big  bed. 

Perhaps  defense  stamps  may  take 
our  garden  money  except  for  herbs 
and  vegetables,  but  many  of  our 
wildings  need  protection  and  care. 
The  wild  pink  azalea  is  easily 
domesticated  and  I  shall  try  laurel 
again,  but  shall  prepare  the  place 
first,  filling  it  full  of  leaf  mold.  The 
early  elder,  called  locally  poison 
elder  blooms  in  May  or  early  June, 
followed  by  racemes  of  very  brilliant 
red  berries. 

Last  Summer  branches  of  these  and 
the  sweet  elder  both  rooted  in  water 
and  I  set  them  beside  a  wall.  It  was 
very  dry  and  I  was  ill  for  six  weeks 
so  am  not  sure  they  will  survive, 
but  at  least  I  can  try  again. 

Try  cuttings  and  layerings  of  your 
shrubs  to  pass  on  to  your  friends, 
they  need  your  cheer  as  perhaps 
never  before. 

It  is  the  best  of  time  for  fireside 
industries,  so  the  children  and  grand¬ 
children  are  being  outfitted  with 
home  knitted  mittens  and  socks. 

There  is  a  lull  just  now  in  Red 
Cross  knitting,  and  we  are  told 
Vermont  might  be  asked  to  house 
200,000  evacuees,  so  it  seems  good 
sense  to  have  an  extra  supply  of 
quilts,  pillow  and  cushion  covers 
on  hand. 

I  cut  cotton  hose  spirally  and 
crochet  firmly  for  a  door  mat  or 
even  a  bathroom.  They  are  quickly 
done  and  of  course  launder  per- 
'  fectly.  .Mrs.  j.  x.  w. 


For  War  Brides 


Save  Your  Grease 

Fats  and  grease  of  all  kinds  will 
become  increasingly  precious  to  us 
as  the  war  goes  on.  One  of  the  great 

ctors  in  Europe’s  present  state  of 
near-starvation  is  the  lack  of  fats 
\a  the  diet,  for  they  supply  energy 
and  fuel  for  the  body.  The  American 
farm  wife  is  in  the  front  line 
trenches  so  far  as  economy  and 
wisdom  in  the  use  of  fats  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Because  she  has  always  had 
plenty  of  butter,  lard,  and  drippings 
of  one  kind  and  another,  she  is  in¬ 
clined  to  be  lavish  and  even  waste¬ 
ful.  But  now  it  is  her  duty  to  watch 
carefully,  waste  nothing,  and  use  no 
more  than  is  necessary.  Also  she 
would  do  well  to  learn  to  use  more 
lard  in  her  own  cooking. 

Drippings  of  almost  any  kind  will 
do  splendidly  for  many  types  of 
cookies  such  as  ginger  or  oatmeal 
cookies.  Bacon-  fat  can  be  used 
successfully  in  devils’  food  cakes  or 
spice  cakes.  My  city  grandmother 
“washed”  her  bacon  fat  and  used  it 
for  pie  crust  and  biscuits,  and  they 
were  superlative,  too.  This  meant 
that  she  boiled  the  grease  with 
water,  strained  it,  and  let  the  whole 
thing  settle.  e.  v.  d. 
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Colorful  Towel  Set 


Sterling  (solid)  Silverware 


Ball  Bearing  Egg  Beater 


2978 — “War  Brides”  must  economize!  Make 
this  rich-looking  luncheon  set  in  filet- 
crochet — he'll  be  proud!  Pattern  2978  con¬ 
tains  directions  for  making  doilies;  illus¬ 
trations  of  them  and  of  stitches;  materials 
required. 

214 — For  your  own  wedding  or  a  friend’s 
embroider  smart  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”  and  “His 
and  Hers”  initials  on  your  linens!  Pattern 
214  contains  a  transfer  pattern  of  12  motifs 
averaging  4x7  inches;  materials  required; 
illustrations  of  stitches. 

Price  of  each  pattern  10  cents  (plus  one  cent 
to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Does  anyone  still  have  an  old- 
time  apple  tree  called  “Jersey 
Sweet?”  A  reader  who  remembers 
it  as  a  child  has  asked  us  if  there 
are  any  such  trees  left  and  if  so, 
as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  would  it 
be  possible  for  her  to  get  “grafts.” 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis 
Baking  Powder. 


Name 


Street 


City 


DAVIS  | 
COOK  BOOK  I 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  ■ 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  • 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 


The  Sterling  qouve  alwaqs  wanted !  Its  Solid  I 

Its  uours  for  Pillsburq  Thrift  Stars  ! 

,  Lovely  sterling  silver — one  piece  or  a  complete  set — yours  for  Pillsbury 
THRIFT  stars!  Save  the  thrift  stars  which  come  with  Pillsbury’ s  Best  Flour 
and  other  Pillsbury  products.  Exchange  them  for  this  solid  silverware,  of  true, 
regular  "sterling”  weight  and  quality  ...  or  for  fine  plated  silverware,  electric 
lanterns,  fountain  pens,  many  other  premiums.  Clip  the  Self-Starter  Coupon 
below,  and  start  now  to  save  Pillsbury  thrift  stars! 

Use  Enriched  Pillsbury’s  Best . . .  Bake-proved  to  protect 

your  baking 

’  C 


I 


How  lo  make 

PUlsburMS  SAWW 

1.  Pan-fry  VA  c.  .^hopped 

popped  9'een^P  99^  mushroom*  m 
©nionr  1/2  c.  tender.  2-  Add  3 

3  Tbsps.  butte"  un  2  c>  canned  whole- 
(lV41bs.)<W“a*|S3ia.  3-  Combine  6 
tend  corn,  «“'“*mEnrlchad  PilUboV * 
Tbsps.  butter  and  YiC.  directheat.  Add 

Best  F»our  in  saucepan  uatil  thick- 

33/4  c.  milk  gradually,  my  goodness 

ened.  (Note  the  smooth,  J plUsbu^s 

of  this  whltefeUver;  hour  for  creamy-white 

Best  are  tested  ev  >  curry  pOW- 

color!)  Add  1  OP-  4.  Add  salmon 

der,  and  a  das  P  9  Tum  into  3-qt.  cas- 

mixture;  blend  ^  Sj£t  and  measure 

seroie.  6.  Best  Flour.  Add 

IV2  c.  Enr«ched  P.Usbunr  ^  tspS.  dou- 

214  tsps.  baking  P  salt.  sift  again, 

ble-acting)  and  .4  . .  . 


p  ii  af*g& 

SALMON  CASSWOlt 

.  enriched  with  two  B- 


(Pillsbury’s  Best  lS  ^Jh^change  in  ap- 

vitamins  and  ^°"’^£ng  quality.)  7.  Cut 
pearance,  flavor^ ^  Add  about 
in  3 Tbsps. lord untoq  dampened. 

2/3  c.  milk;  mix  until  all  no^  a 

8.  Knead  lighdy  equal  pieces, 

seconds.  9.  Divide  m  8  to  1  hoW 

shape  each  into  a  fi  g  easy.to-handle, 
tender  your  dough  ^  ThlS 

when  made  v.  1  pROVed  to  protect  you 

perb  flour  is  ******  are  made  4  to  6 

Lking-ngid  baking  ^  place  fin- 

times  a  day  dunn®  .  formation  over  hot 

ger  rolls  in  cartwheel  form  F  )  25 

mixture.  1  ’•  >*>“  takes  the  fat 

to  30  min.  Whea  t  t  J  you  11 

bkC  °f  tw^y-^bury’s  Best  is  your 

kbSWcSce"er)<to^<>“take! 


☆ 

☆ 


THIS  IS  SELF-STARTER  THRIFT  STAR  COUPON.  SAVE  ITI 

This  coupon  is  good  for  4  Thrift  Stars,  when  accompanied  by  at  least  4  Stars  from  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Enriched  Flour  or  other  Pillsbury  products.  Only  one  Self-Starter  Coupon  may  be  applied  toward 
each  premium,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  redemption  as  apply  to  Thrift  Stars.  Start  sav¬ 
ing  'Thrift  Stars.  Write  Pillsbury  Flour,  Dept.  Ml-23,  Minneapolis,  for  complete  list  of  premiums. 


☆ 

☆ 


Stote 


$AFELY...  | 

PROFITABLY: 

Saving  by  mail  is  safe, 
efficient,  used  by  thousands.  Get  in¬ 
sured  protection  for  your  money; 
interest  compounded  semi-annually. 
Send  post  card  for  FREE  folder  that 
gives  all  details.  Ask,  too,  for  new 
folder  on  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE,  sound  insurance  protection  at 
unusually  low  cost. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  B 

City  &  Counts 

Saving*.  Bank 

Tioo  STATE  ST,  ALBANY,  NY 


CHEER  UP  YOUR  HOME 

With  Wall  Paper 


More  decorating  hints  this  year.  Ex¬ 
clusive  colors  in  pleasing  combinations; 
wide  variety  of  patterns,  modem  and 
period.  Unusual  borders;  large  samples. 
Quality  wall  papers  at  low  wholesale 
prices ;  delivered  postage  prepaid.  Add 
gayety  or  charm  to  your] 
home ;  write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


IHMHlMlHlIi 


Jo  Relieve 

Misery  ^  11 

CK&66 

^ LIQUID. TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 
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Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York 
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MEMORY  VERSE 

FRUITLESS  PRAYING 
It’s  strange  we  pray  for  favors. 

For  things  we  do  not  earn; 

Expecting  love  and  riches 
To  come  because  We  yearn. 

Oh,  yes,  we  pray  with  ardor; 

Our  lips  with  words  beset. 

Entreating  God  for  blessings 
That  we  must  work  to  get. 

We  want  all  joys  and  sunshine, 

For  them  we  pray  with  pride 
To  build  a  fine  exterior 
That  hides  the  soul  inside. 

—By  Naomi  B.  Meakin 
Taken  from  “A  Bookfellow  Anthology  1931” 


Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  I  am  writing  this 
for  the  first  time  in  order  to  broaden  my 
scope  of  friends.  I  have  been  in  16  of  the 
48  states  and  have  made  acquaintances  on 
all  of  our  trips.  The  states  are  the  New 
England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
States.  I  am  16  and  a  sophmore  in  high 
school.  —  Forrest  Pursley  Jr.,  Penna. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — Here  I  am  again! 
Maybe  I  ought  to  tell  something  about 
myself.  I  would  like  some  more  corres¬ 
pondents  although  I  already  have  three, 
from  “Our  Page.” 

I  am  now  one  of  that  peculiar  species, 
a  high  school  Senior.  I  am  16  since  Janu¬ 
ary  and  my  favorite  school  subject  is 
French.  Next  year  I  will  attend  Oneonta 
Normal  School  and  then  I  will  teach.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  would  like  to  write 
to  me,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
I  promise  to  try  to  answer  all  letters 
promptly.  —  Pauline  Glass,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  For  six  years  I  have  been 
a  reader  of  “Our  Page”  even  though  I  have 
only  contributed  once.  Although  I  live 
near  a  large  city  I  have  always  wanted 
to  be  a  4-H  girl. 

I  love  the  great  outdoors  and  love  to 
walk  in  it.  In  Summer  I  play  tennis  a  lot. 
I  also  enjoy  playing  my  piano  and  violin. 
This  is  my  Senior  year  in  high  school  and 
I  am  16.  After  I  graduate  from  school  I 
want  to  be  a  nurse.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  someone  write  to  me.  — 
Gertrude  Delany,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  have  written  once 
before  and  have  gained  two  very  nice  pen¬ 
pals  which  makes  me  want  to  have  more. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  some  from 
out  West  or  down  South.  We  live  on  a 
farm  but  at  present  do  not  have  any 
animals. 

I  am  15,  a  sophmore  in  high  school, 
play  a  guitar  and  love  to  write  letters.  I 
enjoy  the  letters,  drawings  and  everything 
that  makes  up  “Our  Page.”  I  just  wish 
that  it  would  be  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
more  often.  I  see  the  drawings  were  quite 
patriotic  in  the  last  issue  which  I  approve 
of  very  much. 

Please,  everybody  write  to  me.  — 
Catherine  Haight,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  I  have  just  dis¬ 
covered  “Our  Page.”  I  happened  to  be 
looking  through  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
and  ran  across  it.  I’m  sorry  that  I  hadn’t 
'  seen  it  before  but  now  I  would  not  miss 
it  for  anything. 

I  am  13  and  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school. 
We  live  on  a  farm  and  have  all  kinds 
of  animals.  I  will  be  14  in  April.  I  enjoy 
playing  the  piano  and  sewing.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  pen-pals  around  my 
age.  —  Kathleen  Snyder,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  have  never  con¬ 
tributed  to  “Our  Page”  before  but  I  have 
read  it  for  a  long  time.  I  am  14  and 
belong  to  a  4-H  Club.  My  home  is  a  farm 
and  I  am  fond  of  all  animals.  My  favorite 
sports  are  roller  and  ice  skating,  dancing, 
riding  and  swimming.  I  would  like  to 
receive  letters  from  anyone.  —  Virginia 
Robinson,  New  York. 

Dear  Friends  —  We’ve  been  getting  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  so  long  that  I  don’t 


know  why  I  hadn’t  written  to  “Our  Page” 
before. 

I  am  13  and  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
live  on  a  farm.  We’ve  over  600  chickens, 
two  cows,  one  dog  and  a  cat.  I  am  a 
4-H’er — one  of  three  years,  both  garden 
club  and  canning  club.  Take  piano  lessons 
and  recently  graduated  from  fourth  to 
fifth  grade  music  book. 

Please  write  to  me  because  I  enjoy 
writing  and  people.  — •  Esther  Sherwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — At  present  in  our 
4-H  program,  I  am  doing  Red  Cross  work 
for  the  boys.  This  year  we  plan  to  do 
more  in  the  way  of  defense  work,  for 
example,  we  4-H’ers  will  raise  more  ani¬ 
mals  and  grow  bigger  and  better  gardens. 
My  slogan  is  “Food  for  Freedom  and 
Victory.” — Dorothy  Riter,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends — I  am  very  interested  in 
doing  4-H  work  and  belong  to  the  Busy 
Blue  Birds.  We  have  done  many  interest¬ 
ing  things.  Our  club  has  ten  members. 

I  am  11  years  old  and  in  the  fifth  grade, 
love  to  read  “Our  Page”  and  always 
wanted  to  write.  One  of  my  hobbies  is 

collecting  marbles.  I  have  50  now.  We 

have  30  members  in  our  Hobbies  Club. 

Won’t  you  please  keep  the  mailman  busy 
bringing  me  some  letters?  —  Thelma 

Fairbairn,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  We  can  all  help 
in  National  Defense  in  several  ways.  Don’t 
do  anything  uncalled  for  during  blackouts. 
Help  if  possible.  Read  all  air  raid 
directions. 

Many  boys  and  girls  helped  win  the 
last  World  War.  Let  us  help  win  our  war 
now.  Buy  defense  stamps  and  bonds,  collect 
paper,  rags,  tin  foil,  scrap  iron,  etc.  Girls, 
you  can  help  with  Red  Cress  work.  Knit¬ 
ting  is  very  important;  our  boys  need  warm 
clothes  so  we  can  knit  such  things  as 
sweaters,  scrafs,  socks,  hats,  etc.  Boys  and 


girls  both  can  learn  all  about  first  aid. 

I  am  sure  that  if  we  can  do  all  this  we 
are  sure  to  win  the  war,.  If  you  have 
good  adult  .  reading  books,  ~  send  them  to 
our  boys  in  camp.  They  would  appreciate 
them  I’m  sure. 

Our  hats  off  to  the  boys  who  are  fighting 
for  us.  Also  to  the  boys  who  have  lost 
their  lives  for  their  country. 

I  would  enjoy  hearing  from  boys  and 
girls  who  are  interested  in  4-H  Club  work. 
— Katherine  Earl,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page” — We  just  started  to  get 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  so  we  have  never 
written  before  but  I  sure  think  it  a  grand 
idea  and  shall  try  to  do  my  part  to  keep 
it  going. 

We  are  two  brothers,  Jack  age  16,  and 
Fred  age  15,  are  both  4-H’ers  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone.  We  have  a  165 
acre  farm,  five  horses  and  are  interested 
in  farming  and  horse  raisihg.  Horses  are 
our  hobby  in  every  way.  We  do  about 
every  kind  of  farming  except  dairy  but 
would  not  mind '  hearing  from  anyone  on 
a  dairy  farm. — Jack  and  Fred  Stegner, 
Pennsylvania. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state 
for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  We  shall  com¬ 
plete  the  addresses  and  forward  the  letters. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Florence  Seymour  (14),  Mass.;  Harold 
Jenks,  New  York;  Joyce  Jenks,  New  York; 
Kathleen  Snyder  (14),  Penna.;  Esther  Sher¬ 
wood  (13),  Mass.;  Martha  Bently  (14), 
Penna.;  Marion  Roe  (15),  New  York:  Jack 
Stegner  (16),  Penna.;  Fred  Stegner  (15), 
Penna.;  Florence  Mergenthaler  (13),  Penna.; 
Thelma  Fairbairn  (11),  New  York;  Melvin 
Conary  (18),  Maine;  Joseph  Conary  (16), 


Drawn  By  Joyce  Kaber,  Pennsylvania 


Brother  is  Coming  —  By  Dolores  Sullivan, 
New  York 


Big  Game  Hunter — By  Alvin  Tanton,  N.  Y. 


This  Isn’t  Just  the  Right  Thing  But  — 
By  Nancy  Wood,  Connecticut 


March  21,  1942 

Maine;  Albert  Stinson  (15),  Maine;  Madeline 
Robertson,  New  York ;  Patricia  Sullivan 
(13),  New  York;  Betty  Sweet,  New  York; 
Audrey  Kingsley,  New  York;  Laura  Laraby, 
(16),  New  York;  Julia  Mott  (17),  New  York; 
Gayle  McLaughlin  (16),  Maine;  Catherine 
Haight  (15),  New  York;  Katherine  Earl, 
New  York;  Joyce  Hamilton,  (14).  New  York; 
Dorothy  Bishop  (13),  New  York;  Norma 
Fisher,  New  York;  Virginia  Johnson  (14), 
New  York;  Gertrude  Delaney  (16),  New 
Jersey;  Pafuline  Glass,  New  York;  Dolores 
Sullivan,  New  York;  Forrest  Pursley  (16), 
Hadley,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Isabel  Legenc,  New  Hampshire 
OUR  OWN  LAND 

Spain  is  the  land  of  love  and  romance. 
Of  beautiful  Senoritas; 

Hawaii’s  the  land  where  they  love  to  dance, 
Where  Hula  girls  come  to  greet  us; 

In  Switzerland  the  sun  rises  high 
O’er  the  lofty'  peaks  of  the  Alps; 

On  the  ddsert  lands  where  it  is  so  dry. 
The  ostrich  swiftly  gallops. 

There’s  something  nice  in  every  land— 
It’s  rocks,  it’s  skies,  it’s  hills,  it’s  sand. 
But  of  all  the  land,  the  one  MOST  grand 
Is  America  which  is  our  own  dear  land! 
— By  Katherine  Hemmeter,  Penna. 


THE  BEE  IN  MAY 
The  dawn  comes. 

It  settles  over  the  trees,  the  flowers. 

The  pastures,  the  green  meadows  of  clover. 
It  awakens  the  birds  and  the  bees  who  hum 
Among  the  lilac  trees 
With  their  happy  song. 

They  are  happy  for  they  are  free  to  roam 
with 

Beautry  all  through  the  day. 

—By  Margaret  Young.  New  York 


I  WONDER 


*  w°nder,  what  makes  the  wind  blow. 
What  makes  it  snow; 

Who  makes  the  stars — 

The  planets  Jupiter  and  Mars. 

I  wonder  why  it  rains. 

Why  kids  have  pains 
When  they  eat  green  apples. 

Why  some  horses  are  dappled 
And  some  are  roans. 

Why  some  old  mares  have  hard  bones 
I  wonder. 

—By  Vaughn  Jean  Briggs,  Penna. 


SPRING  IN  THE  HEART 
We  sigh  for  Winter  days  to  end. 

For  signs  of  early  Spring  to  show 
And  oft  forget  enchanting  scenes 
That  Winter  makes  in  ice  and  snow. 

The  wonderland  of  white  we  see 
When  myraids  of  swirling  flakes 
Are  decorating  all  the  fields. 

The  hills,  the  forests  and  the  lakes. 

The  captive  rills  and  ice-bound  streams, 
The  snowy  dells  and  rocky  brooks 
That,  under  Winter’s  magic  spell 
Are-  fairy  caves  and  elfin  nooks. 

The  charm  of  Winter  roads  and  trails 
Where  woodsmen’s  sturdy  axes  swing, 
Where  wild  life  lurks  in  hidden  depths 
To  wait  the  faltering  touch  of  Spring. 
O  let  us  train  our  eyes  to  see 
The  beauties  of  each  season’s  sway 
Then  in  our  hearts  the  wintry  days 
Will  hold  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  May. 

— By  Ella  S.  Libby,  Maine 
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Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York 

It’s  wonderful  to  smell  the  Spring  in 
the  air  again  isn’t  it?  And  see  the  flowers 
and  grasses  in  the  ground  beginning  to 
take  on  new  life.  Springtime  seems  to 
bring  new  hopes  and  courage  to  everyone. 

It’s  nice  to  see  so  many  new  names 
with  us  this  month.  Here  is  one  thing 
to  remember  however  and  that  is  to  be 
sure  and  include  your  age  and  address 
when  contributing  to  “Our  Page  ”  If 
Johanna  Timmer  from  California  should 
read  this,  might  we  say  that  she  forgot 
to  give  us  her  address,  so  we  have  no 
way  to  help  her  gain  pen-pals  until  we 
have  it. 

Let  us  give  a  hand  to  those  boy  and 
girls  who  are  really  getting  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  doing  their  part  to  help  win  the 
war.  Your  editors  are  having  a  great  time 
learning  about  first  aid.  There  is  a  lot  to 
it,  is  is  quite  fascinating  and  also  is  what 
everyone  should  know,  I  think. 

Next  month,  April,  is  when  a  faint  tinge 
of  green  is  seen  along .  the  roadside  and 
woodlots.  Also  the  month  of  showers  and 
sunshine.  Let  us  all  be  together  again  then 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N  Y  . 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  issue  of  “Our  Page.”  But  we  are 
always  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


*Ul>H  fAkMf  CBI(KJL?>>, 


f  All  Breeders  carefully  eulled  & 

ily  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
AM  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

!  SB  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

»■•»*  D.“"-Un,“"'  P,;r,-irl“m 

White  or  Brown-  Leghorns . ...  $9-00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.50 

Bar  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh.’  Wyand.,  R.I.  Beds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  3.00  8.00 

Red-Bocks,  Rock-Red  Cross .  9.50  13.00  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A,  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns... .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires -  13.50  17.00  1 1.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


TRUTT’S  BABY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Every  Week  in  Year  100 

Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghoms . 1  9-00 

Br.  &  W.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds. .  9.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50 

Bock— Bed  Cross  .  10-00 

Heavy  Mixed  . 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 
Large  Type  White  Leghoms....  12.00 
Barred  Rocks  &  N.  H.  Beds  ....  12-00 
95%  guar,  on  all  Pullet  Chicks.  100%  livo 
Every  Breeder  Bloodtested.  Order  now.  Catalog 


100 
.  Pits. 
$16.00 
12.00 
14.00 
12.00 
10.00 


100 
Ckls. 
$  1.75 
8.00 
8.00 
10.00 
5.00 


20.00 

16.00 


3.00 

10.00 

del. 

free. 


TRUTT’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Box  R,  Hummels  Wharf,  Pennsylvania 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$9 

$16 

$2.50 

9 

12  . 

8.00 

10 

13 

9.00 

8 

II 

7.50 

:e.  Guar.  95%  on 

C.  1 

O.  D. 

R.  W. 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

Bar.  &  Wh,  Box,  R.  I.  Reds .  9 

N.  H.  Reds .  10 

Heavy  Mixed .  8 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  < 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C. 

Elsasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  109  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. ......  .$9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Box,  R.I.  Reds,  Box-Red  Cr.  10-00  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  L.  DeL  P.P.  Catalog  PBEE  Write: 
McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


snumcmm’s  cum 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOOD-TESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  T7  100  ,  100  *®0 

Can  ShiD  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghoms . $9.00  $16.00  $3-00 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds....  9.50  1.00  9.50 
New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  8.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) - 12-50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  8.00  10.00  7.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeder  Charter  Member  since 
1926.  Please  write  for  our  1942  Price  List 
describing  our  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock. 

ELI  H.  BOPINE,  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Healt«b„9  piutLranceku: 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Bock-Reds. ..  .$9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  3.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghoms . .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9.50:  W.Giants  $12.:  H.Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Moo%deL  Cash  or  CO.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

■  I  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50  15-00  2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  B.  1  Beds . •  9.00  12.00  7.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid- 
NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


I  i  2  b  t  rist  ftil  s::s  r*  uti  »»»»»»  «*** 

Vh"ELLENBERGErTToWHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  WTiite  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  RICHFIELD.PA. 


■Chicks  With  Power  Generations  of  NEDLAR 

progeny  testing  give  laying  power.  FARM 
To  our  customers  that  means  moreg 
Income: to  us  it  brings  leadership  in 
contests,  B.O.P.,  U.S.  Register  of 
Merit.  You  can  gain  too;  writeJ 
iIwrfatfn  for  free  catalog  today.  E.  N.fl 
Larabee,  Bx  fT Peterborough,  N-  H.i 


MYhSS1- 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

n  •'SSrlS 

mark  Cornish  14c  ea. )  Mixed  above  breeds  8.00-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  deL  Guaranteed, 
shin  C  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  Pa. 

lir  *  I  rir  fllirirc  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 
WALLA  LnllnJ  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG, 
reasonably  pr  .  Greencastle,  Penna. 


D  *  PL*-.!  *  Buy  from  a  Breeder  Farm  &  Hatchery 

BaDy  v-UlCKS  at  regular  chick  price,  Barred  Rock. 
New  Hampshire  and  Bed-Rock  Cross.  Quality  guaranteed. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
p.  O.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  SsSFSLmSSS 

quality  $60-00  per  500.  Sexed  pullets  double  price. 

LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 

»|  »  twt  O  fk  fU  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Pedi- 
11  rm  ixl  3  V  lxl  gvee.  2  to  5  year  old  hen  matings. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


LEGHORNS 

PARMENTER 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
List  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks,  bred  for  Production 
m ^  Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  30  day 

II  livability  guarantee, 

«  NATHAN  BREED 


Box  401, 


NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM, 
Cuddebackville,  New  York 


A  Discussion  of  Feed 

I  have  250  Leghorn-Minorca  hy- 
bred  pullets  that  were  laying  135  to 
140  eggs  a  day,  from  Sept.  20  to 
Nov.  25.  After  that  they  dropped  off 
to  75  to  .90  a  day.  I  am  feeding  the 
following  formula  with  scratch  grain 
and  would  like  to  have  your  opinion 
on  its  value:  Oats,  180  lbs.;  corn, 
160  lbs.;  soy  bean,  100  lbs.;  meat 
scraps,  100  lbs.;  fish  meal,  50  lbs.; 
alfalfa,  40  lbs.;  bran,  150  lbs.;  lime, 
120  lbs.;  salt,  10  lbs.;  cod  liver  oil, 
1  quart;  molasses,  40  lbs.  M.  R. 

Slumps  in  egg  production  are  not 
at  all  unusual  at  this  time  of  year, 
or  earlier.  If  you  have  artificial 
lights  it  might  be  possible  to  adjust 
the  length  of  day,  and  your  feeding 
program,  to  get  more  feed  into  the 
birds.  Your  mash  runs  about  21% 
protein,  which  is  certainly  high 
enough  to  give  -  good  results,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  fed  at  the  rate  of  about 
50-50  mash  and  scratch. 

Protein  in  Ration 


180  lbs.  Oats  .  20.1 

150  lbs.  Bran  .  23.4 

120  lbs.  Midds . 20.2 

120  lbs.  Corn  Meal . 10.5 

100  lbs.  Soy  bean  meal . 43.9 

100  lbs.  Meat  scraps  .  50.0 

50  lbs.  Fish  meal . 25.0 

40  lbs.  Alfalfa  .  8.0 

40  lbs.  Molasses  .  1.2 

20  lbs.  Lime 

10  lbs.  Salt 

2  lbs.  Cod  liver  oil 

932  lbs.  —  202.3  lbs.  in  ration 


21.6%  protein 

If  you  are  using  an  unfortified 
cod-liver  oil,  then  you  should  in¬ 
clude  about  2%  of  the  total  weight 
of  mash,  so  that  when  fed  with 
scratch  grain  it  will  still  give  you 
about  1%  of  the  total  feed  intake. 
If  you  are  feeding  a  400  D  cod  liver 
oil  you  could  use  about  8  lbs.  per 
ton.  If  you  are  hatching  from  your 
own  birds  it  might  be  well  to  in¬ 
clude  10  lbs.  of  feeding  oil  rather 
than  the  8  lbs.  mentioned. 


Good  Hatching  Eggs 

I  have  some  very  fine  hens  about 
9  months  old.  Now  would  these 
hens’  eggs  be  all  right  to  set  or 
would  it  be  cheaper  to  buy  the 
chicks?  Could  I  test  those  eggs  for 
better  hatching  so  there  would  not 
be  a  waste?  I  have  an  incubator  and 
plan  to  set  as  soon  as  possible — if  it 
would  be  advisable.  J.  J. 

Hens  the  age  you  mention,  namely, 
9  months,  should  produce  good 
hatching  eggs,  if  healthy  and  mated 
to  good  males.  There  is  no  way  to 
predetermine  how  these  eggs  will 
hatch.  However,  inasmuch  as  you 
are  feeding  a  good  ration  the  hatch¬ 
ing  results  should  be  satisfactory. 

Whether  to  hatch  your  own  chicks 
or  to  buy  them  is  dependent  on  many 
factors.  You  may  or  may  not  have 
enough  breeders  or  incubator  capa¬ 
city  to  hatch  out  the  number  of 
chicks  you  want  and  at  the  time  you 
desire  them.  If  you  do  have  the 
capacity  and  your  stock  is  good,  I 
see  no  objection  to  hatching  from 
your  own  birds. 

However,  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  your  present  stock  it  might  be 
better  to  secure  chicks  from  another 
and  better  laying  strain  of  birds. 
This  question  you  will  have  to  an¬ 
swer  before  deciding  on  which 
method  to  pursue. 


Food  Consumptions 

I  am  taking  care  of  a  flock  of 
New  Hampshire  Reds  for  a  woman. 
There  are  about  150  of  them.  She 
thinks  I  feed  them  too  much.  I  feed 
around  300  lbs.  a  week;  100  lbs.  of 
scratch  feed  and  200  lbs.  of  growing 
mash  and  I  tell  her  that  is  not 
enough.  I  think  they  should  have 
around  350  lbs.  a  week.  Say  250  lbs. 
of  laying  mash  and  100  lbs.  of 
scratch  feed.  These  chickens  are  six 
months  old  and  they  should  be  lay¬ 
ing  soon,  but  they  will  not  lay  if  I 
have  to  cut  down  on  their  feed. 

Connecticut  c.  J. 

New  Hampshires  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  will  consume  as  much  as  30 
to  35  pounds  of  feed  per  day.  This 
would  mean  about  210-245  pounds 
of  feed  per  100  birds  per  week.  For 
your  150  birds  this  would  be  about 
what  you  are  feeding. 

There  is  no  advantage,  in  the  long 
run,  to  economize  on  feed.  The  more 
feed  you  can  get  into  your  birds  the 
sooner  they  will  lay  and  the  higher 
your  rate  of  production.  As  you  have 
suggested,  these  birds  at  six  months 
of  age  should  be  shifted  to  a  laying 
mash. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

BRED  AND  MAINTAINED  ON  OUR  OWN  300  ACRE  FARM 

Now.  when  you  are  striving  to  meet  war-time  production  goals,  you  cSs 

on  to  live,  to  grow,  to  mature  early  and  to  lay  tots  of  large  eggs.  Redbird  Farm  Specialty  Brea 
have  the  kind  of  breeding  you  need.  „ 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Production  Bred  over  30  Years 

Blood  from  our  Champion  Mating  280  to  310  egg  records,  is  distributed  through  all  our  Rhode  Island 
Red  Matinga  Customers  are  continually  reporting — 

3-LB.  BROILERS  AT  lO  WEEKS  WITH  COMPLETE  FEATHERING  f 
PULLETS  IN  50%  PRODUCTION  OF  24-OZ.  EGGS  AT  6  MONTHS 

Other  Redbird  Farm  Breeds  and  Crosses  <-98%  LIVABILITY -j 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES— A  blend  of  New  England’s  foremost  strains.  J  GUARANTEED  l 
BARRED  ROCKS— 220  to  260-egg  record  foundation  flock.  -j  W(,.k_  nn  Chamoion  f 

WHITE  LEGHORNS-Large  body,  large  egg  strain.  (.  A ’  Ld  end*B Mating.’  > 

ROCK-RED  CROSS  for  BARRED  Broilers  and  Roasters.  v  Grade- A  and  Grade-B  Matings 

RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  Cross — Dark  plumage  pullets,  layers  of  rich  SEXING  SERVICE 
brown  eggs.  Barred  cockerels  for  Broilers  and  Roasters.  a _ ... 

Catalog  and  Price  List  on  Request  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 

REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass- 


EACH  BREED 
from  a  GREAT  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns.  New 
Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.C.  Reds.  Rock- 
Hampshires  (barred 
cross)  Hamp  -  Rocks 
(sex-linked  cross)  Also 
SEXED  CHICKS  95% 


TRIPLE  ASSURANCE  of  BROILER  and  EGG  Profits 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY 

Right  now  is  the  ideal  time  to  buy  chicks  for  broilers  or  layers.  Broiler  prices  are 
now  up  and  going  up  farther  because  of  the  demand  for  great  extra  quantities  of 
poultry  meat  for  our  food-for-defense  program.  The  call  for  egg  production  has  hit 
a  new  record — 4,200,000.000  dozen — 13%  above  1941  production.  And  the  government 
price  supporting  program  is  extended  to  June  30,  1943. 

2.  OUTSTANDING  CHICK  QUALITY 

Fairport  chicks  are  all  TJ.  S.  Approved.  Ours  is  the  largest  state  supervised  hatchery 
in  New  York.  The  chicks  we  are  offering  this  year  are  the  result  of  22  years  of  steady, 
intensive  poultry  improvement  work.  The  result  is  chicks  that  have  the  right  breeding 
to  grow  fast,  feather  evenly,  and  develop  into  profitable  broilers  .  .  .  chicks  from 
the  great  egg-producing  families  of  outstanding  breeders. 

3.  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

Yet,  with  all  this  quality,  you  can  get  these  Fairport  chicks 
at  amazingly  tow  prices — provided  you  order  now.  This  is  the 
kind  of  profit  opportunity  you  seldom  see.  Drop  us  a  card 
today  for  our  tow  prices  and  our  new  free  catalog  describing 
our  great  egg  and  meat-production  breeding. 


SPECIAL  */?90 


69 

Per 

lOO 

ers.  Price  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Leg.  Cockerels  $3.00 


Accuracy  Guaranteed 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


OVER  A  BILLION  WELL-BRED  BABY  CHICKS  NEEDED 
For  The  "FOOD  for  VICTORY”  PROGRAM!  Start  with 
WOLF  “Farmers’  Friend”  Chicks 

For  btoodtested,  A.P.A.  Registered  stock.  Backed  by  continuous  breeding  improve¬ 
ment  program.  OUTSTANDING  for  livability,  big  size,  fast  growth.  Overnight 
shipments!  Order  TODAY!  FREE  GUIDE  BOOK  on  request 

WOLF  FARMERS1  FRIEND  HATCHERY 

Gibsonburg,  Box  5y  Ohio 


ONLY 

$7.00  Up 
PER  lOO 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

1  %'Hof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Bred  To  Give  You— 

As  Broilers,  Friers 
and  Roasters— 

More  high  quality  Meat  from  every 
pound  of  feed. 

As  Layers- 

arge  rich  brown  Eggs  of  high  interior  quality, 
oted  for  High  Livability  as  Chicks ;  ^w  M<*tality 
!  layers.  Boost  Defense  Production  with  SPIZZER- 
S'KTL'M  blood. 

N.  H.  *  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
EW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 

HRIS-CROSS  HYBRIDS—  Both  Sexes  Barred 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Order  early  to  assure  delivery  when  desired. 

ndrew  Christie,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


‘‘Score  Again” 

Top  all  Entries  in' 
BOSTON  CHICK  SHOW 

To  Win  Grand  Championship 

If  you  want  Genuine  New  Hampshires  bred  for  both 
meat  and  eggs  you  will  want  to  read  eur  new  Catalog. 

IT’S  FREE 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


ftEQjj'HAMjjji 


.  Y 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
"tji,  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord.  Mass. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

LEADING  AGAIN 

All  Red  Pens  at  Three  Contests 

FLORIDA — PASSAIC — N.  Y.  WESTERN 

In  the  face  of  rising  feed  costs,  keep  your  egg 
production  profitable  with 

Parmenter’s  Proven  Egg  Producers 
PEDIGREE  RED  R.  0.  P.  BREEDING  MALES 
Immediate  shipment  as  per  catalog. 

Day  Old  Chicks  Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  476  King  St..  Franklin.  Mass. 


U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghoms;  New  Hampshire  Reds; 
Barred  Rocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

_  All  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 

guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


ILEMENTSS 

HICKS^H 


klirN  C  Clem-Cross  I 
sex  -  linked  | 

baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be- j 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,1 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 

Introducing  Rock-Red  Crossbred 

Chicks  (from  the  best  of  both 
breeds).  Excellent  for  broiler  rais¬ 
ers  or  egg  producers.  State  tested, 
pullorum  passed.  Same  careful  breeding  as 
our  R  I.  Reds — long  famous  for  high  production, 
livability,  early  maturity,  non-broodiness,  largo 
body,  egg  size.  Both  Reds  and  Cros» 

I  breds  are  available.  Sexed  or 
Straight  Rim.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  today! 

Dougiaston  Manor  Farm 
R.  D.  3,  Pulaski.  New  York 


MAYO’S 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
that  our  stock  is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  B.  REDS  •  New  Hampshire  Reds  or  Rock  Red  Cross 


Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 
V.  S.  KENYON.  (RJ  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


Chicks  from  northern  grown  hardy  stock.  Tested  100% 
clean  for  B.  W.  D.  $12  per  100.  Free  circular. 

RED  GATE  FARM,  Newport,  New  Hampshire 
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Ihe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


★  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES  * 


All  Popular  Varieties.  Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  Your 
Door.  100%  Alive  Delivery 

Our  better-bred  mature  breeders  are  all  rigidly  culled  aiyl,  bloodtested— your  assurance  of  fiuality, 
disease-free  baby  chicks.  Atz’s  Chicks  make  wonderful  broilers  and  thcfivy  "layers  of  big  eggs.  -They 
are  a  pleasure  to  raise  .  •  .  profitable  to  own.  They  also  carry  away  many  blue  ribbons. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 

Prices  subject  to  change.  Per  100  300  500 

SUPERIOR  AAA— Our  Finest  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 

Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  _ 

Orpingtons  . . . - .  $8.95  $26.70  $44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  (name  breed)  .  10.95  32.70  54.25 

Day  Old  Cockerels  (name  breed)  .  8.45  25.20  42.00 

“Big  Type”  English  White  Leghorns  . 8.95  26.70  44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  .  17.45  52.20  86.75 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .  8.25  18.60  30.75 

Assorted  for  Layers  .  6-8f  20.70 

Good  Seconds  . . . •••  4.45  13.20  21.75 

Order  from  this  ad  for  immediate  delivery.  Add  Ic  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

Thousands  hatching  weekly  and  shipping  facilities  the  best.  Write  for  free  literature. 

MAIL  ANSWERED  DAILY 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES,  Dept.  43,  PRINCETON,  INDIANA 


BIG 

SAVINGS 

ON 

mro/tom 


SEXED, 

DAY-OLD  &  STARTED 

So  vigorous  and  strong  are  WENE  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS 
that  we  insure  them  through  the  first  14-Day  Danger 
Period.  Any  loss  replaced  FULLY  and  without  charge. 

CHOICE  of  Co-Op  &  Egg  Auction  Members 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  WENE  R.  O.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS,  but 
what  a  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION!  Members  of  Co-Ops 
and  Egg  Auctions  know  I  These  egg  farmers  MUST  choose  for 
EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL  I  More  Eastern  Egg  Auction  members 
choose  WENE  CHICKS  than  any  other  kind,  based  on  all  published 
evidence.  Wene  has  the  breeding!  More  2-to-5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  Pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 


WENE  ” 

ICHICKS  5  PULLETS 


Ur  NEW  JERSEY 

.d.  APPROVED 


BREEDS 

WENEcross  Hybrids; 

Leghorn-Minorcas 
Wyan-Rocks;  Bra  Hi¬ 
llocks;  REDrocks 
Leghorns  or  Wyandottes 
Barred  or  White  Rocks 
R.I.  Reds — Black  or 
White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 


Write  Today  For  FREE  CATALOG! 

See  why  LOW  PRICES  and  BREEDING  have  made  WENE 


ONE  OF  EAST’S 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS 

CHICKS  the  East’s  most  popular  and  largest  selling  chicks.  All  Capacity  1  800  000  Eggs, 
popular  pure  or  crossbreeds.  BLOODTESTED.  Time  payment  plan,  tiimonno  'vttad 

if  desired.  Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  CATALOG,  Big  savings  HATCHES  YEAR 

early  orders.  ‘  'ROUND 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  C-3,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


Non-Sex 

I’ullots 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.  $9.00 

$16.00 

$1.75 

.  10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

.  13.00 

17.00 

9.00 

.  8.00 

8.00 

Postage  Paid.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 

Catalog  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D. 

R.  o.  P.  SIRED  HANSON  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9.00 

Bar.  &  Wli.  Box,  R.  I.  Reds..., .  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Our  selection) .  8.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Pullets  95%  guaranteed.  Sexed  by  American  International  Baby  Chick  Association  Certified  Sexors. 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 

STRICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 

OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . $10.50  $20.00  $97.50  $190.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS -  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS:" . I...  5:50  10.75  53.00  105.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  36c  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 
delivery  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

STICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


TURKEY  POULTS  FOR  SALE 
BRONZE  &  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

the  best  we  have  ever  produced.  Strong,  early  matur¬ 
ing.  broad  breasted  pullorum  free. 

C.  H.  TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
Jefferson  County,  *  LaFargevlIle,  New  York 

3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 

gtrHl“HLATD  SF«KM.<,1sTllIr'sV|1*LE.  "g'. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  1,  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 

6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

from  blocky,  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high 
livability,  early  maturing.  BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY 
FARM,  Box  43,  Washington,  New  Jersey 

AIUITITV  DAT1I  Tfi  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
lUlLlo  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  ,  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

White  Hollands,  Bronze,  Narragansett  eggs  and 
poults,  market  type.  Order  now.  LOU’S  TURKEY 
FARM,  JONES  HILL  ROAD,  WEST  HAVEN,  CONN. 

QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Breeders  and  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  d. 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Egg3 
and  Poults.  E.  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings  ^ nly - 

makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  Centra!  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

RAISE  KLINE’S  GEESE  &  HEAVY  CHICKS  FOR 
PROFIT.  All  Breeds  Chicks  &  Eggs  now  ready. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  PENNA. 

DUCKLINGS — High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Rt.  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J- 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $14.00  per  100. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  runners 
$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood¬ 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 

or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


FD  U  Ff  TO  POULTRY 
R  L  ^  •  RAISERS  Only! 
FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big,  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  “HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR.” 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS.  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED. 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality.  Finest  Breeding.  Low  Prices  This  Year. 
Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year.  Easy  Credit 
Plan. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-3B,  I,ansdale,  Pennsylvania 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
■make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghoms,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses.  N.  H.  Reds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

DRY-CLEANING  EGG  BRUSHES 

Clean  your  eggs  with  a  dry-cleaning  brush.  Do  not 
wash  for  more  profit  and  better  quality.  35c  postpaid. 

F.  A.  LICK,  MFG„  -  LOCKE,  NEW  YORK 


Spring  Poultry  Thoughts 

This  year,  even  more  than  ever, 
it  behooves  the  farmer  to  get  quality 
chicks.  It  will  put  more  money  in 
his  pocket-boo-k,  it  will  give  the 
country  more  of  the  food  products 
that  it  needs  and,  last  but  by  far  not 
least,  it  will  help  conserve  food  and 
time  that  should  not  be  fed  to  inferior 
stock  that  will  not  produce.  The 
farmer’s  time  alone  is  not  worth 
wasting  with  these  ‘cheap”  chicks. 

Buy  only  tested  stock,  from  a 
breeder  whose  stock  you  know,  or 
from  a  dealer  whose  reliability  is  un¬ 
questioned.  If  possible,  make  sure 
by  results  at  egg-laying  contests, 
pedigree  records,  pen  records,  etc., 
that  the  stock  really  has  the  stuff 
in  it. 

The  second  job  is  to  get  these 
chicks  early.  Many  tests  have  proven 
that  early  chicks  grow  better  and 
produce  better  results  than,  later 
hatched  ones.  You  can  make  money 
with  May  hatched  chicks,  but  earlier 
hatched  ones  are  likely  to  make  more 
money.  Early  chicks  have  less  dis¬ 
ease  trouble,  with  less  losses  in  rear¬ 
ing;  they  grow  into  larger  birds; 
their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  fall  when 
prices  are  higher,  and  the  broilers 
can  be  sold  on  an  earlier  and  higher 
market.  Many  a  poultry  farm  will 
be  short-handed  this  year  because  of 
the  drafting  of  men  for  the  army,  the 
migration  of  many  farm  hands  to 
high-paying  jobs,  etc.  All  the  more 
reason  for  these  farmers  to  get  their 
chicks  early.  Later  on,  other  farm 
work  will  require  their  time  and 
energy,  and  by  that  time  the  chicks 
can  be  well  over  the  “critical”  periodL 
when  they  require  your  full  atten¬ 
tion.  Because  of  that  reason  also, 
look  over  the  brooder  and  other  farm 
equipment  early  while  you  have  the 
time  for  it  and  prevent  any  break¬ 
down  before  it  happens.  The  poultry- 
man’s  job,  as  well  as  that  of  every 
other  American,  will  be  to  save  or 
conserve  every  item  that  he  can. 
To  make  the  most  profit,  a  business 
has  to  be  run  efficiently,  and  what  is 
all  this  conserving  and  saving  of 
time  and  material  but  an  efficient 
way  of  doing  things.  It  is  something 
that  every  farmer  should  be  doing, 
regardless  of  the  war.  Perhaps,  be¬ 
cause  of  it,  some  of  us  will  wake  up 
to  the  inefficient  and  wasteful  way 
that  we  have  been .  doing  things  in 
the  past.  e.  c. 


Various  Poultry  Questions 

I  have  been  bothered  some  with 
pullorum.  If  I  clean  the  coop  and 
disinfect  it,  will  little  chicks  get  it 
from  the  coop.  Can  they  get  it  run¬ 
ning  at  large,  where  others  have  run 
last  summer?  Are  such  birds  safe  to 
cook  and  eat?  Are  fowls  safe  to  eat 
that  have  just  come  down  with 
paralysis?  I  have  New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  all  pure 
strains.  They  are  now  past  8  months 
old  and  not  one-third  of  them  laying 
yet.  When  they  were  3  months  old 
I  began  putting  laying  mash  in  feed¬ 
ers  for  them,  besides  growing  mash, 
and  fed  them  cracker  corn  nights; 
then  mixed  buckwheat  and  oats  and 
cracker  corn  and,  for  a  while  back, 
I  have  given  them  just  whole  oats. 
What  can  I  do  to  make  them  lay? 
They  look  thrifty.  g.  l.  p. 

Pennsylvania. 

Pullorum  disease  probably  will  not 
be  carried  over  in  the  house  if  it 
has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  and  allowed  to  remain 
vacant  for  a  few  weeks.  There  is 
probably  little  danger  from  the 
range,  the  danger  comes  from  con¬ 
tact  with  infected  birds.  However, 
why  not  play  safe  and  use  a  new 
range  if  you  have  the  extra  land 
available. 

Paralyzed  birds  might  or  might 
not  be  suitable  for  eating.  It  would 
depend  chiefly  on  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis.  Birds  with 
leucosis,  leukemia  or  similar  dis¬ 
eases  would  not  be  suitable  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption,  although  if  prop¬ 
erly  cooked  would  not  be  harmful. 

Birds  having  coccidiosis,  worms,  or 
similar  diseases  would  be  all  right 
to  use  because  these  parasites  are  in 
the  digestive  system,  which  is  dis¬ 
carded  when  the  bird  is  drawn  for 
cooking. 

Birds  of  the  breeds  you  mention 
should  be  laying  at  a  good  rate  before 
8  months  of  age.  It  is  possible  that 
you  have  been  feeding  too  great  a 
proportion  of  scratch  feed.  Would 
suggest  that  you  gradually  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  grain  and  get  more 
mash  into  the  birds.  Make  them  eat 
more  mash  than  grain,  if  they  are  in 
good  physical  condition. 


GET  STARTED  NOW  FOR 

America’s  Biggest  Poultry  Year— 
Save  Time.  Buy  "Ready-Made" 
Chicks  From  Empire  State  At 
LOW  BARGAIN  PRICES 

GRADE  A  St.  Run  Pullets  Males 

Postpaid  Prices  Per  100  Per  100  Per  100 

English  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.90  $22.00  $3.90 

New  Hampshires .  12.90  18.90  8.90 

Rhode  Island  Reds .  11.90  17.90  6.90 

Barred  Rocks .  11.90  15-90  11.90 

White  Rocks . .  12.90  17.90  11.90 

White  Wyandottes .  11.90  17.90  11-90 

Rock-Red  (Barred  Cross)  11.90  14.90  11.90 

Red-Rock  (Sex  Link) .  11.90  14.90  9.90 

Leghorn-New  Hamp  Cross.  11.90  18-90  9.99 

Order  direct  from  this  adv.  for  quick  service. 
$1.09  per  100  chicks  books  your  order.  100%  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  5%  discount  if  cash  in  full 
amount  accompanies  order.  95%  sex  guaranteed. 

Free  Poultry  Hints 

Write  for  our  monthly  chick  news,  containing 
latest  market  news  and  practical  information  on 
management.  Also  free  literature  describing  our 
stock  and  hatchery.  - 

High  Livability 

Empire  State  chicks  have  Bred-In  Vitality — that 
gives  them  low  mortality  during  brooding  period 
— high  livability  on  range. 

Big  Sturdy  Chicks 

Years  of  patient  breeding  in  healthful  climate 
have  enabled  us  to  develop  large-framed  chicks 
that  are  so  rugged — our  breeders  report  carrying 
their  flocks  practically  intact  through  severe 
winters.  Thousands  hatched  weekly — quick  service- 
No  order  too  large — none  too  small. 

EMPIRE  STATE  HATCHERY 

Dept.  52-B,  276  Central  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 

State  Inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  'Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 

R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


LEGHORNS  R.O.P.  Mated 

Heavy  Breeds  —  8  Varieties 

Write  for  Circular 

Sprunger  Hatchery,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  FINEST 
CHICKS  POULTS 

25,000  Weekly  10,000  Weekly 

(All  Sexed  and  Straight  Run) 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds,  Red  Rock  Cross.  Poults:  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Black  Spanish,  White  Holland. 
Bourbon  Reds.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $15.00-100.  Heavy 
Cockerels  $6.00-100.  Circular  Free.  Before  you  buy 
get  our  prices. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES,  Box  1250,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


STORR’S  Breadwinner  Chicks 

Will  put  the  groceries  on  your  table.  Leghorns,  Reds 
and  Rocks.  Write  for  prices.  STORR’S  POULTRY 
FARM  &  HATCHERY,  HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay.  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy.  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

RED  COCKEREL  CBICKS  S.S; 

$  igorous,  bloodtested  stock.  I-’lace  your  order  now  while 
we  still  have  them  available.  Straight  run  chicks  $8.50  up. 

Reben  Poultry  Farm,  Sawkill  Road,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM,  -  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  yonr  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


.Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Egg  Formation  and  Defects 
of  Eggs 

Egg  production  in  the  domestic 
fowl  is  part  of  the  process  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  species.  The  egg  yolk  is 
the  true  ovum  and  the  albumen, 
shell  membrane  and  shell  are  added 
to  complete  the  process  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  next  generation. 

The  male  mate  of  the  _  fowl 
furnishes  the  sperm,  and  this  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
oviduct  and  swims  about  25  inches 
to  the  upper  portion  when  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  yolk  takes  place.  Males 
have  no  direct  influence  on  egg 
production,  and  if  market  eggs  only 
are  required,  no  males  should  be 
placed  in  the  pens. 

The  reproductive  system  of  the 
hen  consists  of  two  parts  namely, 
(1)  the  ovary  and  (2)  the  oviduct 
or  egg  tube.  There  is  present  in  the 
tissue  of  the  ovary  from  3,500  to 
5,000  or  more  potential  yolks.  So 
it  is  obvious  that  hens  could  lay 
many  more  eggs  if  their  “time¬ 
table”  could  be  re-arranged. 

Each  yolk  is  a  single  cell,  and 
at  first  is  pin-point  in  size.  As  the 
hen  or  pullet  comes  into  production 
the  pituitary  gland  secretes  the 
follicle  stimulating  hormone  which 
starts  sexual  activity.  As  a  result 
the  small  egg  yolks  start  to  grow, 
and  simultaneously  the  oviduct 
starts  to  expand  and  gets  ready  to 
secrete  the  albumen,  shell  mem¬ 
brane  and  shell  to  complete  the  egg 
after  the  yolk  has  been  picked  up 
by  the  oviduct  after  ovulation  or 
release  of  the  yolk. 

Egg  Yolk  Follicle 

The  egg  yolk  is  in  a  sack  (vitelline 
membrane)  within  a  sack  (follicle). 
As  the  egg  yolk  increases  rapidly 
in  size  it  is  necessary  that  the  out¬ 
side  sack  or  follicle  be  richly 
supplied  with  blood  vessels.  This  is 
true  except  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  follicle  where  it  usually  ruptures 
to  allow  the  release  of  the  yolk  in¬ 
to  the  body  cavity.  This  clean  space 
is  called  the  suture  ljne,  and  it  is 
along  this  line  that  rupture  occurs 
when  the  yolk  is  released. 

Blood  clots  on  the  yolk  are  usu¬ 
ally  due  to  the  rupture  of  one  or 
more  of  the  blood  vessels  in  the 
walls  of  the  follicle  as  it  ruptures 
to  release  the  egg  yolk.  Over  forc¬ 
ing  for  production  or  improper  diet 
may  weaken  these  sacks  and  cause 
excessive  blood  clots  in  eggs.  In 
rare  instances  a  blood  vessel  may 
be  found  across  the  suture  line 
where  the  sack  ruptures;  this,  of 
course,  would  cause  blood  clots  in 
eggs. 

When  pullets  first  start  to  lay  or 
when  in  heavy  production,  if  two 
egg  yolks  mature  and  are  released 
from  the  sack  simultaneously,  they 
will  both  be  picked  up  by  the 
oviduct  and  thus  cause  the  for¬ 
mation  of  double-yolked  eggs.  This 
is  certainly  nothing  to  woi'ry  about, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  an  indication 
that  egg  formation  is  progressing  at 
a  rapid  rate,  and  this  means  a  high 
rate  of  egg  production. 

The  Oviduct 

The  oviduct  of  a  laying  hen  is 
"  large,  long,  soft,  pliable  and  shiny 
white.  It  is  folded  on  itself  and  its 
function  is  to  pick  up  the  egg  yolk 
in  the  body  cavity  after  it  is  re¬ 
leased  from  the  follicle,  and  com¬ 
plete  the  process  of  egg  formation. 
As  before  indicated,  the  funnel  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oviduct  picks  up  the  egg 
yolk  and  it  is  soon  thereafter  fertil¬ 
ized,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all.  As  the  egg 
yolk  passes  on,  the  albumen  secret¬ 
ing  region  is  actively  laying  on  the 
dense  albumen  that  surrounds  the 
yolk  and  terminates  in  the  white 
cords  or  chalagae  that  keep  the  yolk 
from  too  rapid  movement  after  the 
egg  is  laid. 

The  next  portion  of  the  oviduct  is 
the  isthmus  where  the  shell  mem¬ 
branes  are  secreted.  The  egg  mass  then 
reaches  the  uterus  or  shell  gland. 
It  is  here  that  the  balance  of  the 
albumen  is  secreted  and  passes 
through  the  shell  membrane.  This 
plumps  out  the  egg  to  its  normal 
size  and  shape  for  the  particular 
hen.  Both  size  and  shape  are  largely 
determined  by  inheritance.  In  the 
uterus,  the  shell  material  is  next 
laid  on  also  the  shell  pigment.  The 
egg  is  now  ready  to  be  laid.  This 
process  involves  the  passing  of  the 
egg  through  the  vagina  which  is 
partly  extended  through  the  cloaca 
and  vent  and  the  egg  is  dropped. 


The  bloom  of  the  egg  is  laid  on  as 
it  passes  through  the  vagina. 

Time  Schedule 

Growth  of  '  yolk,  two  to  three 
weeks.  Rupture  of  follicle  releasing 
yolk,  a  few  seconds  or  minutes. 
Funnel  portion,  18  minutes.  Albumen 
secreting  region,  two  hours,  54 

minutes.  Isthmus,  one  hour,  14 

minutes.  Uterus  and  vagina,  20 

hours,  51  minutes. 

From  this  time  schedule  it  is 
obvious  that  when  hens  are  out  of 
production  that  it  takes  a  minimum 
of  two  to  three  weeks  for  the  yolks 
to  mature  before  egg  production  can 
be  started.  Also  that  a  high  produc¬ 
ing  hen  can  manufacture  an  egg  in 
24  to  27  hours  or  less  after  the  yolk 
is  released  and  the  active  part  of 
egg  formation  is  started  in  the 
oviduct.  A  hen  with  a  low  rate  of 
production  may  require  48  to  72 
hours  between  eggs,  and  of  course 
is  a  poor  producer.  Rate  of  lay, 
while  influenced  by  feeding  and 
management,  is  primarily  an  in¬ 
herited  factor. 

Defects  in  Eggs 

Blood  clots  on  or  next  to  the  yolk 
are  caused,  as  before  indicated  by 
blood  vessels  being  broken  in  the 
follicle  as  it  ruptures  to  release  the 
yolk.  Meat  spots  may  be  caused  by 
a  portion  of  this  sack  tearing  loose 
and  being  included  into  the  oviduct 
along  with  the  yolk.  Double  yolks 
are  caused  by  two  yolks  being  re¬ 
leased  at  the  same  time  or  nearly 
so,  and  being  picked  up  simultane¬ 
ously  by  the  funnel  portion  of  the 
oviduct.  Many  so-called  meat  spots 
are  really  small  blood  clots  coated 
with  albumen.  Also  occasionally  a 
portion  of  the  chalazae  may  tear 
loose  and  be  floating  in  the  albumen 
and  be  mistaken  for  meat  spots 
when  the  egg  is  candled.  Some  meat 
spots  are  due  to  a  piece  of  tissue 
from  the  lining  of  the  oviduct  tear¬ 
ing  loose  and  being  enclosed  within 
the  egg.  Bloody  albumen,  or  egg 
white,  is  usually  due  to  injury  to 
the  lining  of  the  oviduct  so  that 
blood  is  passed  into  the  duct  along 
with  the  albumen.  > 

*  Body  checks  or  blind  checks  are 
caused  by  the  bird  being  frightened 
or  roughly  handled  or  treated  when 
the  shell  is  hardening.  The  break 
in  the  shell  is  repaired  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  a  blind  check.  Blood  rings  are 
fertile  eggs  which  have  started  to 
incubate  and  later  the  embryo  dies 
causing  the  blood  to  settle  in  a  ring. 
A  misplaced  air  cell  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  side  or  wrong  end 
of  an  egg.  Usually  a  weak  egg  is 
indicated. 

Egg-within-an-egg  is  caused  by 
one  egg  being  formed  and  then  by 
reversing  the  process  the  egg  is 
pushed  back  up  the  oviduct  some 
distance,  and  more  albumen,  shell 
membrane  and  shell  are  deposited 
as  the  egg  again  moves  in  the 
proper  direction. 

Controlling  Egg  Defects 

It  will  be  quite  obvious  that  some 
defects  in  eggs  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  poultryman.  How¬ 
ever,  growing,  healthy,  rugged  birds 
are  a  first  prerequisite.  Proper  feed¬ 
ing  will  help  to  prevent  excessive 
trouble  with  blood  clots,  weak 
shells,  and  poor  shell  texture.  Care¬ 
ful  handling  of  birds  will  prevent 
body  checks  and  internal  injury 
which  might  easily  result  from 
rough  handling  or  frightening  of 
the  birds.  T.  B.  Charles 


Government  Buys  Farm 
Products 

In  a  recent  week  the  Government 
Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
bought  the  following  products: 

American  cheese,  8,231,050  lbs.; 
dry  skim-milk,  2,809,800  lbs.;  pork 
products,  21,193,052  lbs.;  canned 
chicken,  125,000  lbs.;  dried  whole 
eggs,  5,729,750  lbs.;  shell  eggs,  18,227 
cases;  dried  apples,  375,000  lbs.; 
dried  onions,  20,000  lbs.;  white  flour, 
45,200  bbls.;  rolled  oats,  50,010  lbs.; 
macaroni,  50,004  lbs.;  concentrated 
lemon  and  orange  juice,  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  896  bushels;  fresh  grapefruit, 
82,209  boxes;  grapefruit  for  juice 
and  pulp,  4,174  tons;  pecans,  275,982 
lbs. 

These  supplies  can  be  used  for 
domestic  dirtribution  to  public  aid 
families  and  for  free  school  lunches 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Red 
Cross,  for  shipment  under  the  terms 
of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  or  other 
special  programs,  or  for  stabilization 
reserves. 


ChickSj5r2-=«  Better  than 


the  Egg! 


•  The  egg  makes  chicks  weak  or  strong. 
But,  .  .  .  from  now  on,  that’s  no  reason 
many  a  weak  chick  need  stay  that  way. 
Now  Pratts,  the  original,  the  old  reli¬ 
able  Starter,  .  .  .  can  also  correct  many 
food  deficiencies  chicks  may  inherit  from 
the  egg. 

The  new,  improved  PRATTS  CHICK 
STARTER  does  double-duty.  Good 
chicks  get  a  better  start,  more  resist¬ 
ance,  greater  development  than  even 
PRATTS  STARTER  gave  before.  Defi¬ 
cient  chicks  get  another  chance!  ! 

Some  chicks  are  born  with  short 
bones,  .  .  .  the  first  symptom  of  Perosis 
(hock  disease).  Incomplete  mineral  diet 
in  the  egg  will  cause  it.  PRATTS 
STARTER  can  now  correct  that  defi¬ 
ciency,  .  .  .  recapture  strength  and 
health  for  those  chicks,  .  .  .  start  them 
nestward  bound. 

No  longer  need  you  lose  many  of 
your  fastest  growing  chicks,  ...  in  the 
first  3  weeks,  .  .  .  from  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis.  Though  such  chicks  are  born 
with  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  G  so  great,  the  small  amounts  of  ordinary  Starter 
chicks  eat  can’t  correct  it,  PRATTS  improved  CHICK  STARTER  can  and  does 
stop  practically  all  such  cases. 

These  are  but  two  deficiencies  common  in  day-old  chicks.  Some  have  gizzard 
erosion.  Others  so  little  vitamin  A  in  their  bodies,  livability  is  but  half  that  of 
their  brood  mates.  PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  gives  these  chicks  another  chance.  • 
Another  chance,  .  .  .  not  just  to  live,  .  .  .  but  for  rugged  health,  normal  growth, 
profitable  production. 

PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  contains  nothing  but  just  the  best  of  baby  foods 
for  infant  chicks.  It  accomplishes  these  remarkable  results  because  PRATTS  have 
explored  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  chicks,  .  .  .  seen  and  studied  their  deficiencies, 

.  .  .  learned  how  to  make  certain  foods  correct  them. 

So,  feed  PRATTS!  !  Next  Fall,  .  .  .  when  you  have  many  more  good  pullets 
to  house  than  you  expected,  .  .  .  you’ll  know  it  paid!  ! 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply,  send  coupon  today.  We’ll  tell  you  who  can. 


Co-  Dept.  BC9 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I  enelo»e  $1.00  for  which  send  me  a  week ’9  trial  supply 
of  Pratts  chick  Marter  for  2SO  chicks  and  your  pig  bargain 
offer. 

This  year  I  will  raise  chicks. 

Number 

Nan te«... .  «...  **«*.«.*. «.  «*.*«*  «..««..4« *«...  *<*. 

Address.. ....... ....................  .«*«*. .................. .  «.«««..» 

Town. . . . . . ........State . 
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HALLS 

jiua&ty 

CHICKS 


In  spite  of  rising  feed 
prices,  you  can  still 
keep  your  production  on  a 
profitable  level — and  here’s 
how  .  .  . 

Stretch  your  feed  dollars. 
Let  Hall’s  Chicks  convert 
your  feed  into  more  eggs  or 
more  pounds  of  meat  — 
hence,  at  a  lower  feed 
cost  per  unit. 

Our  breeding  and  sanitation  pro¬ 
gram  ;  assures  you  of  receiving 
vigorous,  healthy,  disease  free 
chicks  that  will  grow  rapidly 

and  economically  and  produce 
more  eggs  or  meat,  resulting  in 
more  profits  for  you.  All  Hall 
Chicks  are  from  Pullorum  Free 
Stock. 

Don’t  be  misled  by  extravagant 
claims.  Get  your  chicks  from  a 

source  that  has  specialized  in 

producing  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE  CHICKS  for  over 
thirty  years.  Our  cata¬ 
log  will  help  you  decide 
whose  chicks  are  best. 
SEND  FOR  YOUR 

COPY  TODAY. 

WELL  BRED  fam  WELL  BREEDERS 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 

BOX  SO.  WALLINGFORD.  CONN 


CAREY'S 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 


★  CAREY  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  will  do  the 

job  for  you.  Bred  for  high  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  large  white  eggs,  low  adult  mortality, 
high  egg  quality,  large  body  size,  and  high  chick 
livability  and  hatchability.  All  breeding  birds  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum. 

250  to  347-EGG  HENS — are  mothers  of  males  which 
head  my  1942  matings.  Here  are  unusual  breeding 
values. 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT— All  chicks  I  sell  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  7,200  breeding  hens  on  my  87- 
acre  farm. 

Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 

COPY  OF  “CAREY  CHICK  NEWS"  FREE 

Edwin  Carey,  Rt.2-R,  Marion, Ohio 


.  Wayside  Farm « 


REDS 


BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I. 

All  males  _  _ _  _ 

chicks  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM.  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

West  Paterson,  N.  J. 

White  Eggs — Prices,  March  6,  1942 


Jumbo  . 

.  .$0.40 

@  $0.35% 

Large  . 

.  .  .35 

@ 

.30% 

Medium  . 

. .  .32 

@ 

.28 

Pullet  . 

.  .  .26%  @ 

.25% 

Pewee  . 

.23 

Brown  Eggs: 
Jumbo  . 

.  .  .35 

@ 

.32% 

Large  . 

.  .  .34 

@ 

.30 

Medium  . 

.  .  .29 

@ 

.27 

Pullet  . 

•  •  -24%  @ 

.24 

Pewee  . 

.  .  .23 

@ 

.22% 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 
White  Eggs — Prices,  March 


Fancy  Large  . 

$0.33% 

@  $0.32 

Fancy  Medium  . . . . 

.29% 

@ 

•27% 

Extras  Large  . 

.32% 

@ 

.31 

Extras  Medium  . . . 

.30 

@ 

.27  ' 

Standard  Large  . . 

.29% 

@ 

.25% 

Standard  Medium. 

.25% 

@ 

.25 

Producers  Large  . . 

.27% 

@ 

.26 

Producers  Medium. 

.25% 

@ 

.25 

Pullets  . 

.26% 

@ 

.24% 

Pewees  . 

.23% 

@ 

.23 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Large . 

.30% 

@ 

.29% 

Fancy  Medium  . . . 

.28% 

@ 

.26% 

Extras  Large  . 

.30 

@ 

•29% 

Extras  Medium  . . 

.29% 

@ 

.26 

Pullets  . 

.24 

@ 

.23% 

Pewees  . 

.23 

@ 

.23 

Crax  . 

.24% 

@ 

.24 

Jumbos  . 

.43% 

@ 

.43% 

and 

SEXED  PULLETS 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED 
Leghorns  -  New  Hampshire s 
Rocks  -  Reds  -  Crossbreds 
|  HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 
Suarantee  Protacts  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  LIBERTY.  NEW  YORK 


Butler,  Pa. 

White  Eggs — Prices  March 

Fancy  Large  . $0.34%  @ 

Fancy  Medium . 33%  @ 

Extra  Large  .  .$5%  @ 

Extra  Medium  ....  .33  @ 

Standard  Large  . .  .34%  @ 

Standard  Medium*  .  .31%  @ 

Producers  Large  . .  .32%  @ 

Producers  Medium.  .30  @ 

Pullets  . 27  @ 

Pewees  . 22%  @ 

Checks  . 25%  @ 

Brown  Eggs: 

Fancy  Large . 30%  @ 

Fancy  Medium . 27%  @ 

Extra  Large . 29%  @ 

Extra  Medium  . . .  .27%  @ 

Standard  Large  ...  .28  @ 

Producers  Large  . .  .29%  @ 

Pullets-Select  . 27%  @ 

Pullets  . .  .27  @ 


6,  1942 
$0.32 
-31% 
.33 
-32% 
.31 
.30% 
.30 
.29 
.25 
-22% 
.243/4 

.29 

.26% 

.29 

.263/4 

.28 

.28% 

.26% 

.25% 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.  High  pens  to  21st  week. 

White  Leghorns  Points  Eggs 

G.  Milton  Haas . 1297  1326 

Martin  Weitzler . 1201  1176 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 1198  1181 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 1187  1182 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  .  .  .1177  1190 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm..  1121  1097 
Cook  Park  Poultry  Farm.  .1101  1120 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  . .  .  1084  1069 

Martin  Weitzler . 1043  1025 

Fred  H.  Heuer . 1036  1077 

Black  Leghorns 

Philip  Maddux .  486  528 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Miami  Chick  Hatchery.  ...  746  775 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Missouri  Valley  Farm....  1066  1045 

Angus  J.  Urquhart .  981  1005 

Victor  H.  Kirkup .  980  975 

R.  C.  E.  Wallace .  961  1011 

Black  Australorps 
Missouri  Valley  Farm . 475 

New  Hampshires 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm. . .  1181 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm.  .  .1098 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

G.  B.  Treadwell . 1397 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 1303 

Crooks  Farm . 1272 

J.  J.  Warren . 1218 

Redbird  Farm . 1208 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 1203 

J.  J.  Warren . 1201 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 1172 

Moss  Farm.....^ . 1171 

Crooks  Farm . 1 135 


495 


1177 

1100 


1360 

1233 

1247 

1193 

1249 

1271 

1192 

1218 

1096 

1080 


High  Pens  for  the  21st  Week 


White  Leghorns  Points  Eggs 

Harry  A.  Schnell. 

.  81 

81 

Martin  Weitzler.. 

.  79 

76 

Martin  Weitzler.  . 

. ^  74 

70 

G.  Milton  Haas.  . 

.  74 

73 

Foreman  Poultry 

Farm ...  73 

70 

Joachim  Breeding 

Farm..  72 

68 

Harry  A.  Schnell. 

.  72 

74 

Rhode  Island 

Reds 

Moss  Farm . 

.  80 

74 

Crooks  Farm . 

.  77 

74 

J.  J.  Warren . 

.  73 

69 

Ducks  in  Erie  County 

North  Collins,  N.  Y.,  in  southern 
Erie  County,  has  been  a  dairying 
center,  was  once  a  hop  center,  and 
of  late  years  has  won  wide  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  center  for  the  growing 
and  canning  of  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  Also,  during  recent  years 
poultry  farms  have  sprung  up  all 
through  this  area. 

Among  these  poultrymen  is  Harry 
Burnham  of  North  Collins,  a  pioneer 
in  duck  raising  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  Some  eight  years  ago  Mr. 
Burnham  began  this  venture.  He 
now  has  about  1,500  White  Runner 
ducks,  has  facilities  for  incubating 
40,000  eggs.  Orders  come  to  him 
from  Bermuda,  Hawaii,  South 
America,  Canada,  all  eastern  costal 
states  and  as  far  west  as  Montana. 

He  has  proven  that  ducks  are  a 
sound  investment.  The  eggs  are 
large  and  delicious,  the  ducks  start¬ 
ing  to  lay  at  about  five  months  of 
age.  Hatching  eggs  bring  a  high 
price.  A  duck’s  average  lay  some¬ 
times  runs  as  high  as  275  eggs. 

Ducks  are  not  subject  to  so  many 
of  the  diseases  to  which  hens  fall 


LANTZ  CHICKS:  Famous  moneymakers  for  80  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Legs,  Kti  ,  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds, 
Wyandottes,  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $16.00; 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50;  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20;  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.  $11; 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired  mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30;  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25;  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY.  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Beds  &  Barred  Bocks .  9-00  I  LOG-  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . .  7.50  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE. 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  McGREGGR  FARM 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Tears  Experience  in  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Birds. 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R,  Maine,  New  York 


YFARS  of  specializing  on  Dark  and  White  Cor- 
nlsh-  Real  livability.  Extra  large,  blocky 
birds.  Ideal  for  roasters  and  capons.  Catalog  Free. 

Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  1226-C,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


a  prey,  nor  do  they  have  lice  nor 
mites.  Ducks  require  less  space  and 
equipment  than  any  other  poultry. 
Indian  Runners  thrive  on  a  space 
as  small  as  three  square  feet  per 
duck.  They  need  little  shelter  after 
they  feather  out  and,  contrary  to 
general  belief,  do  not  require  a 
pond  or  stream  in  order  to  thrive. 
Plenty  of  fresh  water  to  drink  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  ' 

The  Mammoth  Pekin  is  a  popular 
breed  because  of  its  size  and  rapid 
growth,  combined  with  its  excellent 
taste  and  large  eggs.  The  White 
Indian  Runner,  however,  has  been 
called  the  Leghorn  of  the  duck  tribe. 
They  are  prodigious  layers  and  have 
a  marvellous  vitality. 

During  the  last  five  years  Mr. 
Burnham  has  raised  White  Leghorn 
and  New  Hampshire  Red  chickens, 
also,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
In  all  he  has  some  9,000  square 
feet  of  shelters — colony  houses,  large 
and  small  henhouses,  brooders  and 
duck  pens.  He  has  a  50  acre  farm 
on  which  he  raises  about  half  the 
wheat  and  oats  necessary  for  his 
flocks.  e.  w. 

New  York 


White  Indian  Runner  ducks  on  the  Harry  Burnham  farm  in  Erie  County 

New  York. 


SaUEHANNA 

ARMS 


CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 

Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 

SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa. 


.WHITLOCK 

<a 


■  BABY  $ »  PER 

I”  CHICKS....  mmm  IOO 

EGGS  FOR  i  V  per 
H  HATCHING.../  #•  IOO 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

■  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 

■  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD., 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
■  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
'  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  • 


JOSEPH 


lEHMAIfSo^ 


TOLMAH 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heiavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

Also  Started  Chicks  in  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  “High  Quality  Chicks”  in  all  Breeds. 
“Catalog  Free”.  I  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Plt3. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OJOIfC  barred 
rAHnD  rocks 


i _ 

HELPING  THE  ALLIES 

’  In  every  State  in  U.S.A.  and  right 
on  13  world-wide  battle  fronts!  ■ 

I  Write  for  war  map  showing  strategic  I _ 

points  where  “World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain”  have 
been  shipped.  One  Breed  Only.  Contest  Winners,  State 
Supv.  R.  O.  P.  and  Blood-tested.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Young  and  Matured  stock.  Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  -  ALTOONA,  PA, 

The  Premier  strain  of 
a  great  dual  -  purpose 
breed.  Heavy  layers  — 

|  BURRED  ROCRS 

uimiikv  iiuuiiu  5,000'Vt.  U.  S.  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 

R.  F.  D.  6,  •  West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckl3. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D  Postpaid.  per  109  109  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $15.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  Chicks.  Write 
for  prices  &  FREE  Cir.  Breeders  Bloodtested  100% 
live  deL  guar.  Country  Htchy.,  Bx-  97,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghom3. 
- -  Large  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tested41  CHICKS 

New  Hamps.,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Red-Rock  Cross  and  Heavy  Mixed.  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  Tested.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

Write  for  Prices  and  FREE  CIRCULAR. 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  9.00  12  00  8  09 

Froe  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
B0X  R- _ ^ _ MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 

W  From  high  record  trapnested, 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


“Sixro-rrofit”  Clxiclts 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsox.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12.00  7,00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

T arbell  F armsWhite  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pnllorum  test  negative.  Kimber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 

FMFI AI  F  Quality  Chicks — Day-old  pul- 
lets  or  cockerels.  Red0,  Rocks, 
Crosses.  State  Tested.  No  Reactors! 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R, Somerset,  Mass. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  KILL  HATCHERY.  Dept.  A,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

CHICK  EDECV 
ALMANAC  rKCC. 

Has  115  pictures,  33  articles; 
lowest  prices  leading  breeds  chicks, 
also  day-old  pullets,  males  and  hybrids. 
World’s  largest  cluck  producer.  COLONIAL 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  753,  Marion,  Ohio. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  sup¬ 
ply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking 
water  to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated 
water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  upon 
Walko  Tablets  year  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Send  now  for  this 
Free  32-Page 
Booklet,  a  gold¬ 
mine  of  valuable 
information  on  how  to  cash  in  on  the 
great  opportunity  for  poultrymen  in 
1942.  Uncle  Sam  wants  more  chicks, 
more  pullets,  more  eggs  in  1942.  This 
Free  Book  tells  how  to  raise  big  healthy 
birds,  with  long  laying  life,  at  a  saving 
on  feed  of  as  much  as  Vx  to  Vz.  32  pages 
of  real  service  to  you.  Free! 

For  Your  Free  Copy  Send  Name  and  Address  to 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.  C-17,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 


“Cap-Brush"Applicator 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LABGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R  O.  P.  SIRED .  $9-00  $16.00  $2.00 

S  C  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  Sc  Buff  Orps .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9-00  10.00  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 

’ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  —  All  breeders  care- 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
, //  from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat- 
A*  isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
A  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

I  Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg  $8.00  $40-00  $80 
White  &  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks....  9.00  45.00  90 

New  Hampshire  Reds . ' . .  10.00  50.00  100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40.00  80 

Large  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  (95%  guar.)  14.00  70.00  140 
Leg  Cockerels  $2.  32  Years  Hatching  experience. 

W  A.  LAUVER  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OF  QUAUT/-CAW  Ok  C. 0.0 


mm 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $  6.00  $2.00 

SPECIAL  LEGHORNS .  10.00  8.00  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  (3.00  9.00 

n!  H.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

4  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  $30.00.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BACKED  BY 
YEARS  OF 


YtAKb  ur  A 

PAOOf/ 


We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don’t  take  our  word!  Let 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland.  Michigan, 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  life — 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 


New  Hampshlres,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish.  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses;  Poults.  Guineas, 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford.  P*. 


Following  the  Road 

(Continued  from  Page  194) 
adapted  and  make  a  good  succession. 
Even  seedlings  are  used  successfully 
for  a  commercial  enterprise — one 
grower  clearing  $4,000  a  year  from 
5  acres  of  plants  grown  from  seed. 

A  one-price  man,  he  asks  20  cents 
for  an  attractive  cellophane-wrapped 
pint  package,  whether  the  call  is  for 
one  pint  or  a  hundred,  and  whether 
from  the  White  House,  the  Pullman 
dining  service,  or  the  local  merchant. 
Any  surplus  goes  into  glass,  packed 
on  a  stove  in  the  basement.  This  is 
the  kind  of  individual  who,  by  indus¬ 
try  and  imagination,  always  gets 
ahead  and  who  can  never  under¬ 
stand  why  other  people  cannot  do 
likewise. 

In  this  section,  too,  are  produced 
Mahaleb,  Myrobalan,  and  Mazzard 
seedlings  for  Eastern  nurserymen,  as 
well  as  Manetti  and  Multiflora  rose 
stocks,  and  flower  bulbs.  It  is  a 
natural  region  for  the  propagation 
of  plants  formerly  imported  from 
Europe,  and  it  is  developing  in  that 
direction. 

North  along  the  Sound  the  road 
leads  away  from  the  State  Capitol  at 
Tacoma,  north  through  Seattle  where 
every  home  seems  to  have  a  rock 
garden  that  would  gladden  the  heart 
of  an  Eastern  millionaire,  past  the 
University  of  Washington  of  “Husky” 
crews  and  football  teams,  past  ship¬ 
building  activities  and  giant  bombers, 
through  Bellingham  from  which  the 
bulb  industry  is  gradually  slipping 
southward,  up  to  the  Canadian  Bor¬ 
der  again  and  under  the  Peace  Arch 
that  reads,  “Children  of  a  Common 
Mother,”  into  the  City  of  Vancouver. 

Vancouver  is  the  principal  main¬ 
land  city  of  British  Columbia,  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  Province,  and 
thoroughly  modern  with  residences, 
retired  grain  farmers,  an  active  ser¬ 
vice  and  administrative  center  for 
agriculture,  lumbering  and  mining, 
and  possessing  a  fine  university — a 
delighful  city  with  a  delightfully 
mild  and  even  climate  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  mountain  scenery  just  up  the 
Strait.  For  proof  that  the  world  is 
small,  the  Professor  of  Horticulture 
at  the  university  turns  out  to  be  the 
son  of  a  Baptist  minister  “back 
home.”  Fastidiously  kept  Chinese 
produce  markets  with  all  staple  lines 
and  additions  of  less  common  pome- 
granites,  Japanese  persimmons,  un¬ 
usual  melons,  and  every  conceivable 
vegetable,  fruit  and  sometimes  flow¬ 
ers  beautifully  maintained,  are  a 
feature. 

The  mainland  road  ends  here,  but 
a  2y2-hour  steamer  journey  across 
the  salt  water  of  Georgia  Strait  car¬ 
ries  on  to  Vancouver  Island  at  Na¬ 
naimo,  looking  not  unlike  the  Maine 
Coast,  where  at  the  southern  end  a 
“little  bit  of  England”  is  found  at 
Victoria.  Here  in  the  mild  climate 
that  persists  in  late  fall  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  it  is  so  far  north  and 
that  winter  consists  mostly  of  fog 
and  rain  instead  of  ice  and  snow. 
The  tender  ornamentals,  and  the 
rows  of  unprotected  tree  roses  seen 
at  the  world-famous  Butchard’s 
Gardens  say,  however,  that  this  must 
be  so. 

Again  across  the  salt  water,  this 
time  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and 
back  onto  the  Olympic  Peninsula  that 
juts  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the 
country,  the  road  is  once  more 
picked  up  in  American  territory  at 
Port  Angeles. 

The  Olympic  Peninsula  is  of  in¬ 
terest  because  not  only  is  it  the  “last 
frontier”  of  virgin  timber  in  the 
country  but  also  that  rain  forests 
unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world 
are  here.  With  142  inches  of  rain  a 
year,  Sitka  spruce,  western  hemlock, 
western  red  cedar,  silver  fir,  and 
Douglas  fir  (one  specimen  17  feet  in 
diameter)  grow  luxuriently.  Moss 
hangs  in  wierd  festoons  from  every¬ 
thing  that  will  hold  it,  and  ferns 
luxuriate  in  the  dull  light  of  the 
dense  forest.  Moss  carpets  to  a 
depth  of  4  to  6  inches,  and  under  it 
lie  thicknesses  of  decayed  wood  and 
decaying  organic  matter.  Thirty 
paces  into  the  tangle  ona  would  be 
impossibly  lost. 

Through  this  virgin  timber,  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Peninsula  on 
the  other,  the  road  leads  lonesomely 
on  and  on,  around  the  coast  line,  to 
skirt  inland  where  the  Columbia 
River  reaches  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
divides  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  and  so  back  into  more 
inhabited  territory  at  Portland. 
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YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  It  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  Bast. 

In  194i  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  R.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here's  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

200-299  egg  background 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200-321  egg  background 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200-338  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS 

225-322  egg  background 

low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra -Profit  Breeding 

Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 


R.  I.  REDS 

204-297  egg  background 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 

200-298  egg  background 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 

Q'ifL,  ofloin’ot  a 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit- 
making  broiler  cross. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery, 


h  Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

%  Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 

CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns. 
New  Hampshires,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 


Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 

3 


STATE  SUPERVISED-OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS 


tartest 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


V  >>*! 


Get 

“Thor-O-Bred”  CHICKS— 
and  Get  Them  NOW ! 

It’s  time  to  get  started  now— if  yon  are  to  have  a  flock  that  will  really 
show  yon  an  increase  in production  this  year  ...  So  write  na  today- 
find  out  about  “Thor-O-Bred”  chicks. 


Their  PROFIT-MAKING  Ability  Is  / 
PROOF  That  They  Can  Help  You  Do  the  Job  • 


11  OFFICIAL 
World's  Records  ! 

Think  of  it !  Record  after  rec¬ 
ord  at  official  egg-laying  con¬ 
tests,  some  broken  since,  bat 
we  still  hold  11  official  world's 
records  .  .  Find  oat  what  that 
kind  of  stock  can  do  for  you. 
WRITE  TODAY  1 


Money-making,  record  breaking  stock  must  be  productive 
stock.  “Thor-O-Bred" chicks  have  been  producing  profits 
and  establishing  records  steadily  for  years  .  .  Let  them 
help  yoa  produce  more  .  .  earn  more  profits  this  year. 
ppEe  —  Illustrated  Catalog  .  .  .  tells  all  about 
■  1C  E  E  Schwegler’s  chicks  from  pullorum  tested 
breeders  ...  all  popular  breeds  .  .  .  sexed  chicks 
if  wanted  ...  reasonable  prices  that  mean  a  profitable 
investment.  •  •  •  WRITE  TODAY. 


SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  •  207  Northampton  *  BUFFALO,  N 


F.  A.  SCHWEGtER 
25  Years 
EXPERIENCE 

otYourService. 
25  Years  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  improve¬ 
ment  to  give  you 
real  money-making 
quality. 
Make  our  success 
Your  Success! 


THIS  YEAR  .  .  .  BREEDING  MEANS  EVERYTHING/ 
★  Select  HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

Buy  breeding — Balanced  Breeding!  Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Every  chick  our  own  strain— bred  scientifically  through 
an  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  Program.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Get  strong,  big-bodied  chicks. 
They  live,  grow  fast,  mature  early,  become  excellent  producers. 
Try  a  flock.  30-day  guarantee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock  Cross  for  broilers. 


Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE.  N.H. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 


bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sura  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty,  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARIVI_ Box  II  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


&V.  MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  EGG  PRODUCTION 


*9 


Extra  Quality! 


HATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  &  THURSDAY  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 

PULLETS  90%  GUARANTEED  Str.  Run-100  Pits. -100  Chi’s. -100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rox,  White  Rox,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12.50  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds.  Bed-Rox  Cross . 11.00  13.50  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds . 8.00  10.00  6.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  information. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Cl  I  ■  ^  IX  4%  100%  LIVE  ARRIVAL  GUAR.  POSTPAID 

H  I  I  .  |\  S  CASH  OR  C.  O.  D,  —  ORDER  FROM  AD. 

I  1  I  \aP  I V  V  ALL  BREEDERS  BLOODTESTED 

Hatches  Every  Mon.  &.  Thur.  100  Str.  Run  100  Pullets  IQ0  Cockerels 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $18.00  $3.00  “5*  Quality  Chick* 

Large  English  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.00  *,Zl #o,.i£!if 

Bar.  Rox,  White  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds,  Wh.  Wyand.  10.00  12.50  8.00  pr0nno, 

N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross.., .  11.00  13.50  9.00  S“ar’  JK1." 

Mixed  Chicks  of  all  Breeds .  8.00  1C  OO  6.00 

SUNNY  SLOPE  HATCHERY. _ DEPT.  R.  THOMPSONTOWN.  PENNA. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 
200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P.  f 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
Matings.  Leghoms,  Rocks.  New  Hamps, 
Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature: 
“How  to  Raise  Early  Chicks".  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write — 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON, 


H 


ERBSTER&i 


msss& 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday — Postage  Paid 
—  —  Will  Ship  C.  0. D.  Uusexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Sexihfl  Guar.  95%  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  14.00  8.00 

White  Giants .  12.00  16-00  12.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H.  Mix..  8.00  . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  McCLURE.  PA. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  215. 


Farms  For  Sale,  to  Rent,  etc. 


GET  THIS  free  country  property  buyer’s 
guide.  Just  send  name,  address  on  post¬ 
card  for  advance  Spring  buyer’s  guide. 
Helps  locate  exactly  the  country  property 
you  want.  No  connection  any  real  estate 
agency.  Devoted  exclusively  to  interests  of 
prospective  buyers  of:  Farms,  estates,  village 
homes,  acreage,  business  opportunities. 
Sales  and  rentals  of  Summer  homes, 
cottages,  camps,  sites  —  shore,  inland, 
mountains.  Hundreds  of  choice  properties  in 
all  eastern  States.  Contains  essential  in¬ 
formative  facts;  interesting  articles.  Send 
card  now.  Desk  4,  COUNTRY  PROPERTY 
BUYER’S  GUIDE,  366  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  112  acres,  macadam  road, 
milk  plant  3  miles.  19  head  dairy,  all 
fresh  or  springers.  41  tractor  equipped  milk 
cooler,  water  buckets.  Star  stanchions.  9 
room  house,  electricity,  furnace,  running 
water  and  bath.  Terms.  RUSH  FRENCH, 
Oxford,  Chenango  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  10 
room  house,  with  bath,  natural  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  garage;  near  school, 
3  churches  and  stores.  Price  $2,800,  small 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  3313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm,  within  140  mile£ 

New  York  City.  Five  room  house  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Elevation  1,000  feet  or 
more;  unfailing  water  supply,  electricity, 
some  fruit.  Give  full  particulars  and  price. 
Must  be  cheap.  All  cash  for  genuine 
bargain.  ADVERTISER  3316,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  132  acre  farm,  good  soil,  base¬ 
ment  barn,  7  room  house,  woods.  MRS. 
ALICE  PRINCE,  R.  No.  3,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 
(Itlraca-Dryden  Road) . 


WANTED  TO  buy,  stocked  and  equipped 
farm  with  good  house,  plenty  water,  on 
state  highway;  $4,000  cash.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3324, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  pay  off  on  monthly 
basis,  $15.  ADVERTISER  3330,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Wholesale  and  retail  feed, 
grain  and  general  supply  business.  With¬ 
in  one  hours  drive  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Building  and 
stock  cheap  to  quick  purchaser.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT:  Poultry  farm,  Cortland  County, 
New  York.  Modern  4  story  laying  house, 
holds  2,600,  equipped  with  metal  nests, 
feeders,  tunning  water,  etc.  6  brooder 
houses,  stoves,  etc.  Attractive  home,  6  rooms 
and  bath,  electricity,  130  acres  land,  alfalfa, 
pasture,  sugar  bush,  old  orchard,  wood¬ 
land,  trout  stream,  hunting.  $65  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  3331,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Near  Goshen,  a  good  dairy  or 
crop  farm;  115  acres,  all  improvements. 
$8,000.  MRS.  I.  B.  MILLS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain;  70  acres,  stream, 
scenic  view,  macadam  highway,  dwelling, 
barns.  $6,600,  terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  130  acres,  Bradford  County, 
conveniently  located,  fairly  good  house, 
electricity  and  good  water,  spring  running 
water;  also  drilled  well,  basement  barn,  silo, 
13  cows,  young  stock,  team,  machinery,  oats 
and  hay.  M.  L.  BEACH,  R.  D.  3,  Troy,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  75  acre  dairy  farm  in  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Good  buildings,  level  land, 
on  improved  road.  ROY  CHAMBERS, 
Himrods,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy  farm  on  monthly  basis. 

Willing  to  pay  $50  monthly.  (Bergen 
County).  Electricity.  A.  GEHLHARDT,  1515 
46th  St.,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 


465  ACRES,  sheep  or  cattle  ranch  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  150  acres  under  cultivation, 
35  acres  woodland,  rest  pasture  land  wire 
fenced.  One  brick  and  two  frame  houses. 
Three  large  barns,  one  with  tile  silo.  Im¬ 
mediate  possession.  $18,750  can  be  financed. 
ADVERTISER  3349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  A  farm  of  128  acres,  a  good 
mountain  view.  Would  make  a  good 
Summer  home  with  abundance  of  water. 
Will  keep  20  cows  or  more  with  good  con¬ 
crete  stables;  located  one  mile  northeast  of 
Manorkill,  Schoharie  County,  New  York  on 
R.  F,  D.  Route.  For  particulars  inquire  of 
GEO.  VAN  STEENBURGH,  R.  D.  1,  Hop 
Bottom,  Penna. 


FIVE  ACRES,  12  room  dwelling,  all  im¬ 
provements,  barn,  garage,  hennery,  ma¬ 
cadam  highway.  $3,800.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

|  Help  Wanted  ~ 

WANTED  —  Cook  for  large  family  living  in 
the  country.  All  conveniences.  No 
children.  References.  Address,  THE  HERMI¬ 
TAGE,  Germantown,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORK  —  Small  family.  $30  month, 
private  room.  HENRY  NIELSEN,  War¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.  Telephone  160. 


WANTED  —  April  1st,  married  couple,  age 
50-55.  General  farm,  fruit,  few  cows. 

References,  record  past  employment  re¬ 
quested.  Advantageous  arrangement  right 
parties.  ADVERTISER  3185,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S,  citizens. 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defect.  Salary  $54  per  month  and 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Communicate 
with  the  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  woman,  white  or 
colored,  who  appreciates  good  home  on 
modern  farm,  to  help  with  house;  3  adults, 
1  child.  Apply  by  letter  only.  State  age, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  VALLEY  VIEW  STOCK  FARM, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Mt.  Bethel,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  and  single  men,  handle 
DeLavel  milkers;  tractor,  horses,  grass 
farming;  good  salary,  good  living,  pleasant 
surroundings.  ADVERTISER  3195,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  herdsman  for  small  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  herd;  make  butter  and 
bottle  some  milk;  prefer  someone  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  draft;  wages  $60  per  month  with 
board  and  room.  ANCRUM  FARMS, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  single  man,  over  draft 
age;  capable  teamster  and  milker.  Good 
wages;  steady.  LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  Fill¬ 
more,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED  at  once  on  dairy  farm, 
retail  milk,  milking  machines.  Two  men, 
40-50  years  $60  monthly,  board,  room,  etc. 
State  qualifications.  GLENWOOD  FARMS, 
Massena,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  COUPLE,  May  1st,  take  full 
charge  farm  boarding  house,  15  to  20  men, 
everything  furnished.  Write  stating  ages, 
wages  desired,  copy  references,  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  above 
draft  age,  to  help  on  estate.  No  live  stock. 
Able  to  drive  car.  Wife  to  work  part  time 
in  laundry  and  house.  Good  house,  good 
wages.  P.  O.  BOX  630,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  woman  for  general 
housework  in  private  home,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.  Sleep  in  optional.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3253,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Middleaged  man  for  greenhouse 
work.  ADVERTISER  3254,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MEN  WANTED:  Retail  dairy  on  Long 
Island.  $100  month  for  right  party.  Boy 
over  18  for  helper  on  route,  $60  month  and 
board  to  start.  Live  with  owner.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single,  sober,  white  man  for 
general  farm  work.  Drive  car.  Milking 
machine  used.  Steady  job.  GEORGE 

R.  WHALEY,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER — Private  room  in  pleasant 
home  with  latest  modern  equipment. 
Mother  wishes  more  time  to  devote  to  two 
children.  State  wages.  Send  recent  picture. 
CLARK,  Summit  Ave.,  Oradell,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Young  woman,  interested  in 
poultry.  Work  in  house  and  with  young 
chicks.  ADVERTISER  3260,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HANDYMAN,  caretaker  for 
small  estate.  Sober,  good  references.  BOX 
116,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

WANTED  BOY  16-19  years,  help  on  milk 
route  and  light  chores;  good  wages  and 
good  home.  SEYMOUR  DUTCHER,  Brae- 
wold  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  ^ 

FARMHAND  EXPERIENCED,  give  age; 

milk  two  cows,  good  teamster.  $30  month¬ 
ly,  room,  board;  steady.  GREEN  GABLES, 
Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANT  TO  hear  from  a  man  in  his  late 
fifties  or  early  sixties,  who  is  healthy, 
active,  clean  about  himself  and  his  work, 
who  is  sober,  well  recommended  and  would 
appreciate  a  first  class  home  and  reason¬ 
able  wages;  to  be  his  own  boss  and  planner; 
to  care  good  large  garden,  200  hens,  three 
pigs,  three  or  four  cows;  with  modern  tools 
and  conveniences.  Address  BOX  503, 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  AT  once,  married  couple  or 
single  man  for  dairy  and  general  farm 
work.  Good  milker  and  references.  Separate 
living  quarters.  State  wages  expected. 
FRANK  L.  MAGILL,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

WANTED  AT  once,  general  farmhand  on 
modern  equipped  dairy  farm.  Steady  job. 
Drivers  license.  $60  monthly,  board,  laundry. 
No  liquor.  Would  consider  married  man. 
FRED  TAYLOR,  Spencer,  Mass. 

HELP  WANTED:  Married  and  single  men 
April  1st  or  before.  Barn  work,  DeLavel 
milkers.  Bottling  and  pasteurizing  plant. 
General  outside  farm  labor.  Good  hours, 
pay  and  working  conditions.  Apply  in  per¬ 
son  by  appointment  or  communicate. 
SHEFFIELD  FARMS  COMPANY,  Pawling, 
N.  Y.,  H.  S.  Wright.  Telephone  5352. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  three-time  milk¬ 
ing  in  Holstein  herd.  Good  hours,  living 
conditions  and  $60  per  month.  GREEN¬ 
WOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — Man  and  wife  in  connection  with 
small  country  place  involving  mainte¬ 
nance  of  yard,  garden,  small  orchard  and 
attention  to  poultry  and  cows.  Wife  to  be 
able  to  cook  for  owner’s  family  and  guests 
when  present.  State  full  details  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  desired.  ADVERTISER 
3272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  man,  good  hand 
milker  and  farm  work.  MAPLEDALE 
FARM,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  OR  cook-housekeeper  wanted. 

Three  adults  in  family;  every  modern 
convenience;  good  living  conditions  and 
wages.  Apply  MRS.  GEORGE  BORTHWICK, 
Hamildean  Farm,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  POULTRYMAN,  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm;  30-40  years.  No  liquor.  $60  per 
month,  board,  room.  BOX  105,  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire. 

HELP  WANTED:  A  few  good  milkers.  Must 
be  steady  and  sober.  Wages  $126  month. 
Purebred  Guernseys.  Apply  IDEAL 

FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Couple  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  five,  capable  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  a  convenient,  suburban  house  in 
Central  New  York.  Must  like  and  under¬ 
stand  children.  Character  means  more  than 
experience.  Bedroom,  private  bath,  and 
sitting  room.  References  required.  $75  per 
month.  Only  those  wanting  permanent  home 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  3280,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  FOR  country  estate  on  Schroon 
Lake,  New  York.  Man  for  gardening, 
general  outdoor  work.  Excellent  home  and 
board.  References.  $75.  Write  or  call.  A.  N. 
HACKMAN,  635  6th  Ave.,  New  York,  care 
Neatform  Co. 

ELDERLY  PERSON  or  couple  wanted  to 
earn  home  and  small  compensation  in 
elderly  couples  home.  ADVERTISER  3283, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married,  for  private 
home  near  Peekskill.  Steady  employment. 
Know  low  to  run  tractor,  milk  cow,  care 
for  horses.  Good  all  around  man.  Salary  $75 
monthly  including  small  steam  heated 
apartment  with  all  modern  improvements, 
milk  and  vegetables.  State  age  and  copy  of 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Good  teacher  of  Algebra  and 
Trigonometry  for  Spring  term  High 
School  boys.  Apply,  H.  J.  BENCHOFF, 
Massanutten  Academy,  Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED  ON  small  poultry  farm,  middle- 
aged  man;  $18  a  month,  good  home. 
THEODORE  BROCKOB,  Petty  Lane,  Med¬ 
ford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  must  speak 
good  English,  references,  neat  worker; 
between  30-45.  Two  adults,  two  girls,  school 
age.  Good  home,  own  room  and  bath.  No 
cooking.  ADVERTISER  3285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  — •  Man  to  help  on  turkey  and 
pheasant  farm  on  Long  Island.  Wife  to 
help  with  housework  in  V/2  story  bungalow. 
Board  and  room  through  Summer  with 
prospect  of  separate  house  in  Fall.  Start 
April  1st.  State  age,  references,  and  salary 
expected.  Enclose  snapshot.  ADVERTISER 
3286,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  as  gardener. 

Must  understand  growing  of  flowers, 
shrubs,  also  must  know  how  to  care  for 
small  greenhouse.  Good  place  for  a  good 
worker.  Either  single  or  married.  Prefer 
no  family.  ADVERTISER  3288,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  APRIL  1st,  experienced  herds¬ 
man  for  registered  Guernsey  herd.  Pre¬ 
fer  no  children  or  small  family  and  a 
Graham  School  man.  Must  understand 
raising  of  calves  and  the  care  of  herd.  A 
man  who  can  handle  help  and  show  re¬ 
sults.  Good  home,  fuel,  light  and  milk; 
found  and  good  wages.  Must  have  good 
references.  ADVERTISER  3289,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work  and  plain  cooking  in  nice  adult 
home.  Have  no  objection  to  child.  $45  oer 
month.  SHATZ,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  couple,  competent, 
to  take  care  of  cooking,  serving  and 
housework  for  adult  family  of  two.  All 
conveniences.  Approximately  three  miles 
out  of  Utica  on  bus  lines.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  to  SMYTH,  Box  453  or  tele¬ 
phone  2-2154,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  chicken  farm, 
work  on  shares;  with  little  capital.  Farm 
near  Easton,  Pa.  ADVERTISER  3292,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  owner’s  new  home  on  farm, 
New  Paitz,  N.  Y.  Good  cook  and  house¬ 
keeper;  gardener  and  good  all  around  man. 
Drive.  ADVERTISER  3294,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FIRST  CLASS  married  farmer  wanted  on 
purebred  Guernsey  farm  with  milking 
machines,  tractors,  all  modern  equipment. 
Woodbury,  Conn.  $85;  fine  house,  bath,  hot 
water,  electricity,  milk.  wood,  garden 
furnished.  Must  be  reliable,  good  character, 
dry-hand  milker,  clean,  no  liquor.  State  age 
and  experience.  References.  ADVERTISER 
3295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  modern 
country  home  near  Albany;  $50.  State 
religion  and  full  details.  GUENTHER, 
East  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


FARMERETTE — Over  25,  to  help  on  poultry 
breeding  farm,  in  and  outside.  No  heavy 
work.  Pleasant  position.  Send  photo,  full 
particulars,  age,  height,  weight,  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  MEN  wanted  for  vegetable  farm,  $50 
to  start,  room  and  board.  Write, 
PAFFENDORF  BROS..  No.  Arlington,  N.  J. 


IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE,  on  share 
basis,  opportunity  for  experienced  farmer 
to  operate  125  acre  farm,  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion,  excellent  soil.  Good  house,  barns, 
chicken  houses,  pig  pens,  50  tons  corn, 
1,500  bushels  oats,  20  tons  hay;  will  stock 
and  furnish  farming  implements;  good 
markets,  schools,  churches.  On  hard  road, 
all  facilities.  Will  extend  reasonable  propo¬ 
sition  to  man  who  has  future  in  mind. 
Communicate  at  once.  BUCKWAMPUM 
FARM,  Springtown,  Bucks  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Telephone  27-R. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework; 

four  adults.  Farm  home,  all  conveniences. 
CECIL  F.  FORD,  Westtown,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  a  strong  boy  over  16 
years  old,  milk  few  cows  and  general 
farm  work.  Steady  job.  State  age  and 
wages  with  room  and  board  per  month. 
MORSE’S  DAIRY,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmer  on  small 
general  farm.  Modem  tenant  quarters.  All 
year  steady  position  with  good  salary  for 
right  man.  Write  or  call  in  person.  JOSEPH 
BERNHARD  Stepney,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  married  man  for 
general  farm  work  near  Princeton,  N.  J. 
No  children,  no  work  for  wife.  Comfortable 
bungalow.  $100  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
3312,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  FARMHAND,  not  over  55, 
who  understands  poultry  and  can  milk 
two  cows.  Must  be  handy  with  tools  and 
understand  firing  a  steajn  boiler.  All  year 
job  for  the  right  man.  Clean  and  sober. 
Excellent  home.  $40  a  month,  room  and 
board.  Write  or  call  for  interview.  238 
East  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 


HANDYMAN,  not  over  50,  good  home,  $20 
monthly;  sober  and  reliable.  THEIS, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  couple  on  small 
Dutchess  County  farm  estate,  modern 
living  quarters,  modern  equipment,  as  year 
round  caretaker  and  to  develop  light  farm¬ 
ing.  Wife  to  do  light  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing  for  small  adult  family;  pay  will  be 
satisfactory  to  right  couple;  start  at  once. 
Answer  giving  full  particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3320, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  small  dairy  plant  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Pasteurizing,  bottl¬ 
ing  and  ice  cream  making.  Must  have 
ability  and  not  afraid  of  work  and  hours. 
Good  wages  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
3325,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


March  21,  1942 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  and  wife 
for  farm  near  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  Must 
be  able  to  drive  truck  and  tractor  and 
care  for  horses.  Good  salary  and  living 
quarters  for  honest,  reliable  party.  State 
age,  family  and  experience.  HAROLD 
YEARING,  Lester  St.,  Wallington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Boy  18,  for  milk  route,  dairy 
and  farm  work.  $60  per  month  and  board. 
L.  H.  YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  milk  route.  Must  have 
references  and  necessary  requirements  for 
this  kind  of  work.  15  miles  from  New  York 
City,  ADVERTISER  3326,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  dairy  barn  work.  Must 
be  good  dry-hand  milker  and  machine 
operator.  Good  wages  and  house  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  3327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WHITE  MAN,  middleaged,  no  liquor;  to 
work  in  riding  stable.  $45  month,  room 
and  board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER,  R.  D„ 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


WHITE  COUPLE:  Lady  to  help  in  kitchen. 

Man  to  work  in  riding  stable.  $75  per 
month,  room  and  board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER, 
R.  D„  Westfield,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Small  farm,  easy;  reason¬ 
able  wages,  good  home.  C.  M.  TAYLOR, 
R.  D.  1,  Piedmont,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Woman  to  assist  in  housework. 

Small  country  boarding  house.  GLEN- 
CAIRN  FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


WANTED  GOOD  practical  farmer.  Help 
milk  25  cows,  mostly  good  grade  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  300  hens.  Milk,  eggs  sold 
at  wholesale.  Board  with  foreman.  Nice 
clean  home.  Good  job  for  someone  who 
wants  steady  work.  Give  references,  age, 
nationality,  wages,  when  available.  No 
liquor  allowed.  J.  F.  REYNOLDS,  Grand 
View  Farm,  North  Haven,  Conn.  Tel  2-1652. 


DELAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows 
three  times  daily;  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


POULTRYMAN  -  GARDENER,  middleaged, 
single  preferred  for  small  egg  producing 
farm.  Vegetable  and  flower  garden  to  be 
worked.  38  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Private  bedroom,  shower  and  lavatory, 
kitchen  and  pantry.  $50  monthly  and  board. 
April  1st.  Write,  C.  R.  BROWNE,  Ridge 
Road,  Amawalk,  N.  Y. 


OWNER  OF  small  poultry  business  seeks 
middleaged  woman  to  take  full  charge  of 
house,  modem  bungalow.  Central  Jersey.  No 
smoking.  One  who  prefers  good  home  to 
high  wages.  State  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL,  ASSIST  mother,  household  duties; 

new  Long  Island  home.  Two  children,  age 
5  and  9.  Write  ADVERTISER  3350,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework.  $60  per  month  and 
room  and  board.  MRS.  ALFRED  L.  HART, 
259  Bay  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WOMAN,  cook-housekeeper.  Two 
adults,  no  children.  Private  room  and 
bath.  $45  per  month.  Must  be  willing  work¬ 
er.  All  year  employment  in  Protestant  home. 
Write  stating  age,  experience  and  references. 
MRS.  ERNEST  GREENWOOD,  53  Ocean 
Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 


BARTENDER,  ELDERLY,  single,  reliable; 

work  on  percentage  basis.  Seven  months 
Summer  license.  Established  place,  Adiron¬ 
dack  Mountains.  Write  for  details.  SPLIT- 
ROCK  FALLS  INN,  New  Russia,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family  for  dairy 
and  poultry  farm.  Jersey  cows,  milking 
machine  used.  Four  room  apartment  with 
bath  and  electricity.  Good  wages.  FRANK 
GRATSINGER,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  couple  wanted.  Man, 
general  farming  on  share  basis.  Woman, 
help  with  housework  and  cooking.  Five  room 
house  free,  furnished  or  unfurnished.  All 
modem  conveniences.  May  1st.  ADVERTISER 
3335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OHNiUKAL  HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cooking, 
dependable,  willing;  doctor’s  home,  Long 
Island.  Three  adults,  two  children.  $50 
monthly.  Write  giving  experience,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3338,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WHITE,  good  home  for  country 

folks,  near  Peekskill.  Cook,  housework, 
laundry,  handyman,  fetation  driving.  $75 
month.  References  required.  ADVERTISER 
3341,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


women,  ages  30-40  years,  to  do  all  rounc 
housework,  no  cooking  or  washing.  Musi 
have  boarding  house  experience;  begin  wort 
May  1st.  Write  to  PHIL-MAR  LODGE,  Bo> 
105,  Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. 


muiNiss,!,  hakd  working,  single  young  mar 
on  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  Board  with 
American  family;  or  a  strong  young  man 
17  or  18  years  of  age,  who  would  like  tc 
learn  .  rming.  State  wages  expected.  AD- 
VERnSER  3342,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUS  KEEPER-COOK,  must  be  thoroughly 
experienced,  to  take  full  charge  country 
home;  year  round  position.  Two  adults.  Own 
room,  bath.  50  miles  from  New  York.  State 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3351,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


junpi  VV  I  JLU  on 


Island.  Must  be  able  to  drive  truck.  Mus 
be  a  good  milker  and  be  able  to  assist  i 
milk  room.  Good  home  and  $65  monthly  fo 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  3343,  care  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


,  wim  tools  lor  farm  nea 

New  York  Wnte  ADVERTISER  3344,  car 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER  wanted,  marrie 

man.  Capable  full  charge  dairy  farm  in 
eluding  milk  production,  feeding,  breedin 
and  crops.  Excellent  living  conditions,  goo 
wages.  Give  full  details,  qualifications,  edc 
cation,  experience,  age,  family,  salary  ex 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  334! 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER-COOK,  must  be  capabl 

and  fond  of  children.  Good  home,  ow 
room  and  radio,  considerate  treatment.  Fiv 
in  Reply  giving  references.  $50  pc 

STmc  Mk!coRANLP£  GEILICH’  48  Rutlan 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  36 'Ac;  90  to  92  score,  34 
to  34%c;  unsalted,  best,  36y4C. 

EGGS 

Premium  marks,  35  Vic;  specials,  30Vic; 
standards,  30c;  Pacific  Coast,  specials,  36c; 
standards,  35c;  browns,  31'/2C. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2 Vi  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  lVi  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Fowls,  25c;  chickens,  20  to  25c;  roosters, 
17c;  turkeys,  32c;  ducks,  29c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 


Fowls,  24c;  chickens,  25c;  turkeys,  31c; 
ducks,  21c;  geese,  19Vic;  squabs,  45c. 


LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $13;  cows,  $8.50;  bulls,  $11;  calves, 
$15;  lambs,  $11.50;  hogs,  $13. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu„  $2.25;  pears,  $1.25;  straw¬ 
berries,  pint,  15  to  24c. 

VEGETABLES 


String  beans,  bu.,  $4.50;  cabbage,  bkt.,  $1; 
cauliflower,  crate,  $2;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.50; 
peas,  bu.,  $2.75;  spinach,  bu„  $1;  squash, 
bu.,  $2.50;  tomatoes,  lug,  $3;  potatoes,  100 
lbs.,  $2.25;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2;  ruta¬ 
bagas,  50  lbs.,  50c;  water  cress,  bunch 
5  to  6c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $28;  No.  2,  $26;  No.  3,  $24; 
straw,  rye,  $30. 

GRAIN 


Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.43%;  corn,  No.  2, 
98%c;  oats.  No.  2,  67%c. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  46  to  48c;  eggs,  45  to  51c;  grapes, 
lb.,  15c;  apples,  lb.,  3p;  peas,  lb.,  10c; 
string  beans,  lb.,  12c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  36c;  eggs,  30Vie;  live  fowls,  27c; 
‘chickens,  31c;  dressed  fowls,  28c;  chickens, 
30c;  turkeys,  33c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.75; 

potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2;  sweet  potatoes,  % 
bkt.,  $1. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  $13.50;  bulls,  $10.50;  cows,  $9.75; 
calves,  $14.50;  hogs,  $14. 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  35%c;  eggs,  29c;  hens,  26c; 

chickens,  25c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.20; 

apples,  bu.,  $1.65;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $2.35. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVE  STOCK 
Steers,  $13.50;  bulls,  $11;  cows,  $8.75; 
calves,  $15;  lambs,  $12.75;  hogs,  $12.75. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  212 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month  and  maintenance.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


WOMAN  —  General  houseworker;  live  in. 

Three  in  family.  Apartment.  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  Winter.  Pennsylvania,  Summer.  Pleas¬ 
ant  atmosphere  and  surroundings.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3347,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmhand  as  caretaker. 

No  encumbrances.  Furnished  cottage.  Wife 
occasionally  to  help.  Wages  $80  a  month  and 
cottage.  Send  copy  of  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3348,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Strong,  healthy,  industrious  man 
to  work  in  our  nurseries  at  Babylon,  L.  I. 
Married  man  with  children  preferred,  both 
man  and  wife  must  speak  English.  Year 
round  position.  Comfortable  house  on  nur¬ 
sery  to  live  in.  Must  come  well  recom¬ 
mended.  VISSER’S  NURSERIES,  Springfield 
Gardens,  Long  Island. 


.MAN  WANTED  on  dairy,  on  Long  Island. 

Good  wages.  17  Hopkins  St.,  Sayville, 
Long  Island. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  131>/2  East  27th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  man  as  farmhand 
with  pay;  one  who  prefers  good  home 
rather  than  high  wages.  BOX  J-283, 
Windham,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPING  —  Unencumbered  widow, 
country  or  village.  References  exchanged. 
BOX  509,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  SUPERINTENDENT,  gardener, 
first  class  references,  nine  years  last 
place:  .desires  permanent  position,  Lxperi- 
enced  in  all  branches  of  farming  and  up 
keep  of  estate.  ADVERTISER  3119.,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  ;jf:, 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  reliable,  own  equip¬ 
ment;  desires  connection  with  estate  or 
farm,  wages  and  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITIONS  WANTED  by  two  young  men, 
experienced  vegetables,  orcharding;  refer¬ 
ences.  Start  April  1st.  ADVERTISER  3256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Woman  middleaged, 
widow,  unencumbered.  Manage  home, 
cook;  respectable,  refined.  ADVERTISER 
3258,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STEADY,  COMPANIONABLE  farmer,  busi¬ 
ness  tools;  seeks  offers.  ADVERTISER 
3262,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  Scandinavian,  40, 
single;  good  habits,  trustworthy,  hard 
worker,  life  experience  in  all  branches.  In¬ 
terested  in  Guernsey  cattle.  State  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3265,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Farm  mechanic, 
trucks,  tractors,  farm  machinery,  all 
around  handyman;  married,  childless.  BOX 
201,  Montrose,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  26,  wishes  work  on  modern 
farm.  Handy,  drives,  honest,  dependable. 
Please  give  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3268,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


RELIABLE  MAN,  37  years  of  age,  23  years 
experience  in  all  fields  of  dairy  products. 
Learned  the  trade  in  Denmark — worked  in 
biggest  concerns  in  Canada  and  U.  S.  A. 
14  years  in  latest  position.  Also  interested 
in  buying  a  small  dairy  business  with 
pasteurizing  in  the  East.  JOHN  LARSEN, 
140-26  34th  Avenue,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WITH  well-behaved  son  of 
school  age;  pleasant  home;  moderate 
wages.  MRS.  SARGENT,  Cherry  Lane, 
R.  F.  D.,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  AMERICAN,  single,  young, 
healthy,  ambitious,  temperate,  power 
farmer,  teamster  and  machine  milker.  State 
wages.  JAMES  WEBSTER,  Washingtonville, 
New  York. 


MILKER  —  Machine  or  hand,  15-60  cows, 
just  milking  two  or  three  times  daily. 
Good  stripper,  good  habits,  married,  21, 
experienced.  Surge  or  other  machines.  Now 
employed.  Make  change.  References.  Good 
wages.  Send  all  details.  Work  in  New 
York  State  only.  ADVERTISER  3273,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  40,  industrious,  desires  position  on 
commercial  poultry  farm.  Have  some 
poultry  experience.  State  particulars  and 
salary  to  start  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3275,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  TREE  expert;  married,  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate,  11  years  present  po¬ 
sition.  Desire  work  private  estate,  land¬ 
scaping  or  allied  work.  ADVERTISER 
3276,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  SINGLE  middleaged  farm  worker,  with 
good  habits,  and  many  years  farm  ex¬ 
perience  in  same  job  (dairy  farming)  de¬ 
sires  position  now  or  later;  on  poultry  plant, 
fruit  farm,  and  helper  on  fruit  farm,  or 
private  estate  work.  ADVERTISER  3277, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  with  child  desires  work. 

Farm,  garden,  chickens,  cooking;  salary 
secondary.  ADVERTISER  3278,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTS  to  learn  business  of  battery 
raised  broiler  and  egg  production  on  first 
class  up-to-date  commercial  farm.  Later 
assume  some  responsibility,  honest,  steady, 
reliable  and  good  education.  Draft  exempt; 
salary  last  consideration.  ADVERTISER 
3279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COLLEGE  STUDENT  with  some  farm  ex¬ 
perience  desires  farm  employment  from 
June  1st  to  September  15th.  ADVERTISER 
3290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  married,  desires  position  on 
estate,  caring  for  riding  horses.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Also  some  knowledge  gardening. 
References.  ADVERTISER  3293,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  WOULD  like  place,  milk  few  cows, 
care  of  horse,  chickens,  gardening  and 
light  farm  work.  No  tobacco,  liquor  or 
profanity.  State  requirements,  wages.  Board 
himself.  ERNEST  M.  CONDON,  Brimfield, 
Massachusetts. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  Protestant,  middle- 
aged,  housekeeper  for  widower’s  or 
motherless  home.  A-l  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  married  dairy 
farmer,  desires  position.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3300, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  draft  rejected,  is  seeking 
position  on  farm  as  to  general  farm 
work.  Some  farm  experience.  Reply,  550 
Main  St.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  AND  cattle  farming.  College  gradu¬ 
ate  with  25  years  experience,  also  in 
cattle  breeding,  would  accept  manager’s 
position  of  large  modern  dairy  or  beef 
cattle  farm.  ADVERTISER  3301,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WOMAN  wants  work  on  chicken 
farm  or  boarding  help.  Three  children, 
ages  17,  15,  10.  Have  furniture.  Don’t  drink 
or  smoke.  Reference.  ADVERTISER  3302, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAUFFEUR,  HOUSEMAN,  cook,  valet; 

Colored,  educated.  33.  Competent,  trust¬ 
worthy,  courteous.  Go  anywhere.  References. 
ADVERTISER  3303,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  30.  abstainer,  steady,  reliable. 

employed  country  milk  plant,  limited 
knowledge  but  sincerely  interested  in 
husbandry,  desires  work  with  owner 
operating  progressive,  livestock  or  general 
farm.  Christians.  Remuneration  secondary, 
family  privileges.  Available  early  April.  All 
replies  acknowledged.  ADVERTISER  3306, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wishes  to  contact  re¬ 
sponsible  party  with  large  farm.  Pre¬ 
fer  one  just  starting  that  has  possibilities. 
Understand  dairy,  poultry  and  general 
farming.  Keep  books  and  records.  Age  45, 
married.  Lifetime  experience.  Complete 
charge.  New  York-Philadelphia  area  pre¬ 
ferred.  References.  ADVERTISER  3307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MANAGER,  single,  college 
trained,  years  of  experience.  Expert  in¬ 
cubators  all  types,  brooding,  culling,  line 
breeding,  breeding,  pedigree  work,  rearing 
chicks  from  brooder  to  maturity,  blood¬ 
testing,  diseases,  prevention  treatment. 
Turkeys,  ducks,  waterfowl;  feeds  and  feed¬ 
ing,  egg  production.  I  am  open  only  to 
first  class  positions.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate.  ADVERTISER  3310.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  farm  or  estate. 

Married,  experienced  all  branches  of 
farming,  gardening,  orchards,  use  and  re¬ 
pair  farm  machinery;  good  mechanic.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  WITH  three  children  wants  work. 

Experienced,  willing,  offers  solicited.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3314,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  with  daughter 
12,  desires  job  as  caretaker.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco.  Excellent  health,  versatile,  depend¬ 
able;  can  go  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3315, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Male,  handyman 
porter,  houseman,  gardener;  desires  po¬ 
sition  small  hotel,  city  or  country.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  middleaged,  fine  worker.  Sober, 
industrious,  reliable.  Board,  room,  $10  per 
week.  HARRY  McKINNON,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  SINGLE  man,  desires  po¬ 
sition  as  gardener;  estate  or  institution. 
15  years  first  class  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  desires  po¬ 
sition.  Life  experience  in  all  branches  of 
farming;  estate  or  institution.  First  class 
references.  Single,  age  49  years.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SWEDISH  MIDDLEAGED  man,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  farmer,  teamster  or  poultry.  Wife 
good  cook  and  housekeeper.  Two  high 
school  children.  Conn.  State.  ADVERTISER 
3319,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  AS  caretaker  on  small  estate 
or  farm.  Married  man,  44  years  old,  25 
years  experience,  no  florist.  Southern 
Connecticut  preferred.  Good  modern  cottage 
essential.  State  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  graduate,  20; 

trained,  experienced  fruit,  poultry.  De¬ 
sires  work,  fruit  or  fruit  and  poultry  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3323,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  38,  for  hospital,  club,  institution. 

Handy,  honest,  industrious.  B. 

GANCHER,  2116  New  Lots  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

COUNTRY  PULPIT  wanted  by  experienced, 
successful  Minister,  exceptional  gifts, 
power.  BOX  34,  “C,”  Post  Office,  New  York. 

YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  employment;  poultry,  vegetable  farm. 
Ambitious,  willing,  experienced.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  WORKING  manager  or  herds¬ 
man  wants  long-time  employment  on  a 
big  farm  or  estate.  Life  long  experience  in 
all  branches  of  farming.  ADVERTISER  3334, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BUSINESS  MAN,  50,  good  health,  wants 
light  job,  low  pay,  on  farm  or  estate,  en¬ 
abling  him  to  live  in  open  air.  Well  spoken 
man,  widower,  Christian,  good  influence  on 
children.  Non-drinker.  Knows  selling 

methods.  Good  helper  on  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  Write  APARTMENT  M-4,  275  Engle 
St.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

FORMER  TRACTOR  salesman,  married, 
handy,  wishes  steady  position  on  estate  or 
Summer  home  as  caretaker.  P.  O.  BOX  243, 
Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  RELIABLE,  wish  caretaking  or 
regular  job  for  business  couple.  Cook, 
serve,  housework;  garden,  lawn,  repairs. 
Reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  3337,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED,  MANAGERS  position  on  dairy, 
fruit,  stock  farm  or  estate,  by  two  brothers 
around  60  years.  Life  experience  as  farm 
owners.  Like  pleasant  surroundings  and 
.house  with  improvements  for  four  adults. 
Reasonable  salary.  Describe  farm  when 
answering.  ADVERTISER  3339,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GENTLEMAN,  SINGLE,  middleaged;  will  do 
part  time  light  work  in  return  for  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3340,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER  MARRIED,  39,  five  in  family; 

seeking  position  as  maintenance  or  opera¬ 
tor  on  all  farm  machinery  or  farming  in 
general.  Farmed  for  self  for  past  nine  years. 
Willing  to  take  charge  where  experience  and 
hard  labor  is  preferred  to  college  education. 
Write  stating  particulars  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  References  in  exchange.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3346,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  50,  single,  wants  position.  Life¬ 
time  experience  growing  vegetables,  fruit, 
flowers,  landscaping,  developing,  maintain¬ 
ing  country  estate.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3236,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  MANAGER,  41,  married,  child, 
American,  draft  exempt;  sold  own  farm, 
Pennsylvania.  Past  employers  consider  me 
competent,  conscientious,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  all  branches  farming,  gardening.  Pre- 
fer'level  farm.  Full  responsibility.  AZEM 

94  Sanford  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y,  (Beverly  7- 
6422).  Pennsylvania  address  Route  2, 
Breinigsville,  Pa. 

FARM-MANAGER,  full  charge  where  con¬ 
scientious  man  desit ed.  Married,  ife  ex¬ 
perience  all  branches  farming  garden,  live¬ 
stock;  refined,  sober,  competent,  best  ref¬ 
erences.  Where  help  continuously  changed, 
please  do  not  reply.  ADVERTISER  3352, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  MARRIED,  small  family, 
thoroughly  trained  and  experienced  in  all 
branches.  Capable  of  taking  full  charge 
Wishes  responsible  position  with  reliable 
party.  Best  references.  ADVERTISER  3353 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  60c;  4  lb. 
can  $1  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 

ORANGE  BLOSSOM,  white  clover,  or 
wildflower  honey,  liquified,  finest  quality, 
5-lb.  tin  $1.35.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys,  $2.25 
carton.  Both  postpaid  third  zone.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  40c  per 
pound.  WARREN’S  TOURIST  HOME, 

North  Pomfret,  Vt. 

SAVE  SUGAR — Use  1942  pure  maple  pro¬ 
ducts.  Maple  syrup,  1  gallon  $3.00;  % 

gallon  $1.60.  Maple  cream,  2  pounds  $1.50. 
Sugar  cakes,  60c  pound.  Prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  best  grade,  pound 
80c;  2  lbs.  $1.55;  5  lbs.  $3.75.  All  quarters 
90c  lb.  Fancy  Schley  pecan  halves  lb.  85c; 
5  lbs.  $3.75.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
$1.30;  10  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. 


MY  FINEST  mixed  flavor  honey;  12  pounds 
$2;  6  pounds  $1.25  postpaid.  HARRY  D. 
BOYER,  Denver,  Pa. 


DELICIOUS  ORANGES  $3.25  bushel;  half 
$1.75;  quarter  $1.  Grapefruit  $2.25 

bushel.  Prepaid  Eastern  States.  J. 

KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.00;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  new  maple  syrup  $3 
gallon;  two  gallons  or  more  $2.75;  half 
gallon  $1.60  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD  & 
SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  1942  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  Postpaid  in  third  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


CLOVER,  HONEY,  postpaid  into  third 
zone:  1  5-lb.  pail  $1.00;  2  pails  $1.90. 

CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003  Northampton 
St.,  Easton,  Pa.  (Supply  limited). 


FOR  SALE;  First  quality  Vermont  maple 
syrup.  Gallon  $2.85;  2  gallons  $5.50.  10  lb. 
pail  soft  sugar  $4;  5  lbs.  $2.15.  Prepaid. 
DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  $2.50  per  gallon;  hard  sugar 
40c  per  lb.;  soft  sugar  $1.75  per  5  lb.  pail. 
JAMES  CHURCH,  South  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


WANTED  COUPLE  to  share  farm  home. 

MRS.  THELMA  OZARF,  83  West  St., 
Wrentham,  Mass. 


TWO  LADYS  or  elderly  couple  preferring 
a  quiet  country  place  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  40  miles  New  York,  Long  Island 
North,  would  be  welcome  as  paying  guests 
to  lady.  Six  room  house,  large  porches, 
screened,  much  privacy.  Shade  trees  on 
four  acres  ground.  Terms  on  agreement. 
References  exchanged.  Christian.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME,  long  ^established, 
care  aged,  bedridden;  registered  nurse. 
GRAND  VIEW  SANITORIUM.  Clinton 
Heights,  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN  WISHES  room  and  board  in 
the  country.  Give  monthly  rate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  GENTLEMAN  wants  room. 

board  on  improved  dairy  farm.  No 
children.  S.  PUTTER,  50  West  77th  St., 
New  York  City. 


MIDDLEAGED  Jewish  gentleman,  desires 
farm  board  for  weekends;  within  50  miles. 
New  York  State.  Quiet  surroundings. 
SPIEGEL,  690  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


ADULT  HIKING  group  conducts  week-ends 
and  vacations  in  mountains  of  eastern 
states.  Room  and  board  desired  for  about 
20  people  at  farms,  inns  or  camps  off  state 
highways.  BOX  458,  HO-HO-KUS,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Apple  wood  in  log  form.  Mini¬ 
mum  size  13  in.  by  3  ft.;  green  only. 
HARRY  R.  HAINES,  Box  119,  R.  1,  Moores- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  — Used  “Rototiller,”  5-10  H.  P. 
State  condition.  J.  N.  NICK,  Garfield,  N.  J. 


1940  MODEL  International  T-20  Crawler 
tractor  for  sale.  Belt  pulley,  crank  case 
guard,  radiator  guard,  front  pull  hook, 
cut-out  pads.  A  real  tractor  for  heavy  farm 
work  or  lumbering.  Cost  over  $2,000  new. 
Present  price  $900.  HINMAN  MILLS  INC., 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  9,000  egg  Buckeye  electric  in¬ 
cubator,  No.  45,  electric  moisture  control. 
Good  condition  and  good  hatcher;  $200, 
terms.  CLAYTON  F.  WEAVER,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Bucket  elevator,  5  H.P.  motor. 

shafting.  NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  New  Ottawa  leg  and  cord  wood 
saw.  five  horsepower  engine.  Inquire  at 
CHARLES  STF.ON£,  Say  brook.  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  1936  model  LI  10-31113  Kohler 
Manual  Battery  Plant,  2,000  watts,  140 
volts  DC,  )6  Is.r:-  ’  llu  volt  type. 
ampere  hour.  Perfect  condition.  Price  cash 
$700.  Free  for  inspection.  J.  A.  HOEGGER, 
Sr.,  Milford,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  5  H.P.,  either 
Walsh  or  Standard,  lug  wheels,  full  equip¬ 
ment.  State  price  and  condition.  W.  J. 
TATE,  Palace-  Gardens,  Rhode  Island. 


WANTED — Second-hand  windmill,  8-10  ft. 

wheel.  60  ft.  tower.  R.  N.  STEVENS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Springfield,  Vt. 


BEES  FOR  sale.  RAY  C.  DECKER,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  New  Jersey. 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian  after  May  5th.  2  lbs.  $2.80;  3 
lbs.  $3.50,  queens  included.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  Euclid  four  (4)  or  six  (6) 
oot  Roll  Over  Scraper  for  cash.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3321,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Tractor,  1-2  plow  size,  tractor 
mower.  ADVERTISER  3336,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Used  goat  harness  and  wagon. 

Double  harness  preferred.  CHARLES  A. 
EDWARDS,  952  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Second-hand  one  horse  dump 
cart  in  good  condition.  NORBERT  R. 
PENDERGAST,  P.  O.  Box  No.  173,  Tenafly, 
New  Jersey. 


PUBLIC  SALE  of  bees  and  beekeepers 
supplies,  new  and  used,  plenty  stores,  no 
disease.  April  16  at  one  o’clock.  Particulars 
by  request.  W.  G.  LAUVER,  Middletown, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  Fordson  tractor,  new  rubber  on 
rear,  new  rings,  governor  and  down  draft 
carburator,  in  very  good  condition.  Also 
Koehler  1,500  watt  110  volt  DC  automatic 
light  plant.  THERON  BEACOM,  Katonah, 
New  York. 


WANTED — 200  used  sap  buckets,  also  corn- 
binder.  C.  M.  CRANDALL,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SATE:  Used  Gifford  Wood  power  ice 
saw,  4-cylinder,  like  new.  KENNETH 
HOLMES,  Preakness  Ave.,  Route  1,  Paterson, 
New  Jersey. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


What  do  you  want 
in  a' chick 


What  qualities  do  you  consider  when 
you  order  chicks — your  future  flocks? 

Low  mortality?  Quick,  even  growth? 
High. egg  production? 

Of  course!  These  are  the  important 
features  —  so  outstanding  in  Kerr’s 
Lively  Chicks — that  bring  bigger  prof¬ 
its  in  a  shorter  time. 

For  34  years,  Kerr  Chickeries  has 
bred  chicks,  using  latest  equipment 
and  knowledge  of  breeding.  120,000 
breeders  blood-tested  each  year  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method.  Breed¬ 
ing  farm  of  240  acres.  All 
popular  breeds,  crosses  and 
sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  for  free  literature,  ad¬ 
vance  order  discount  offer. 


Kerr  Chickeries 


19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

New  Jersev  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamesburg  Binghamton  t  Dunmora 
,  Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.l.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyville  (Address  Dept.  19). 


THREE  BREEDS  BRED  FOR 
YOUR  SUCCESS 

LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 

CROSS  (Red-Rock) 


They  are  bred; 
^ior  your  profits:  Large 


O  “  F  I C  A  L 
PENN  A. 


birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
f  stamina  to  withstand  heavy 
„  laying.  20  years  of  experience 
in  producing  the  most  profitable 
an(*  most  ideal  breeds  for  com-  VA 
^^^'i'l'S^mercial  poultry  farms.  Straight 

./run,  sexed  and  cockerel  chicks.  4 
)’  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

’  Write  for  prices  and  literature^” 

^'LEG.  COCK’LS  $3.00-100  f 
N.  H.  COCK’LS  $6.00-100] 


lime  Oest 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  m’>  -.Is  fur  body-building,  for 
health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  6-sided, 
no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be¬ 
fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

Enrich  with  MINERALS 
Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 
Flour,  with  or  without  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 
feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
Of  America,  Box  126,  Newton,  N.  J. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds -  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross......  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Protect  CHICKS  for  LIFE 
with  WENE  LICENSED  VACCINES 


AGAINST  POX  ...3/4<:  PER  BIRD 
TRACHEITIS. .. 2. <  PER  BIRD 

INSURE  YOUR  FLOCK  at  a  cost 
Less  Than  a  Single  Egg  Per  Bird.  VAC¬ 
CINATE  at  proper  age  with  Wene 
Chick  Embryo  Origin  Vaccines  (U.  S. 

Veterinary  License  No.  209).  Fowl 
Tracheitis  Vaccine:  100  doses  $2.50; 

500  doses,  $10.  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine:  100  doses,  75c;  500  doses, 
$3.  FREE  BOOK  on  poultry  diseases  —  send  postcard. 
Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-C 3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Write  at  once.  Send 
Culture”  (new  readers  only). 


FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS 
of  profitable  experiences  of  others,  also 
catalog  with  4000  words  of  information. 
Growing  demand  for  honey  makes  keeping 
bees  profitable.  Easy  to  get  started  with  in¬ 
expensive  Beginner’s  Outfit,  suitable  for 
or  country.  Start  during  fruit  bloom, 
mos.  subscription  “Gleanings  in  Bee 
64  Page  Monthly  Magazine 


Mail  today  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Dept.  14,  Medina,  Ohio  | 


_ <  )Free  Booklet  I 

Address _ _ _ (  )  Magazine  (6  mos.)  25c  J 


March  21,  1942 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  regard  to  Associated  Gas  and 
Electric  Securities,  there  are 
thousands  of  farmers  and  townsfolk 
who  have  sunk  their  hard  earned 
money  in  them.  I  can  count  up 
$5,000  right  in  my  neighborhood.  If 
you  can  give  through  your  columns 
any  report  as  to  what  the  lawyers 
are  up  to,  I  know  it  will  be  wel¬ 
come.  Hopson  and  his  family  got 
away  with  $20,000,000  and  they 
gave  him  five  years.  I  don’t  see  how 
the  farmers  can  buy  Government 
bonds  with  $2  milk.  h.  b.  c. 

New  York 

The  affairs  of  the  Associated  Gas 
and  Electric  Company  are  still  in  a 
tangled  web.  There  is  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  going  on  but  it  will  require 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  during  that 
period  no  great  increase  of  market 
value  of  the  securities  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  may  take  several  years. 
The  scrip  certificates  will  be  among 
the  last  to  be  reached,  if  they  are 
reached  at  all.  There  are  no  funds 
and  any  that  materialize  can  only 
be  distributed  on  court  order.  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  any  income 
on  the  securities  of  this  company 
will  be  paid  during  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  period.  Howard  C.  Hopson  is 
serving  a  five  year  sentence  for  de¬ 
frauding  the  investors  in  the  A.  G. 
and  E.  Company  holdings.  Virtually 
all  the  assets  held  by  him  and  his 
immediate  family  have  been  signed 
over  to  the  companies  in  the  system 
and  to  the  Federal  and  New  York 
State  Governments  for  taxes.  T  he 
situation  is  involved  and  it  will  take 
considerable  time  to  straighten  out 
the  various  holdings. 

The  Mutual  Welfare  Correspond¬ 
ence  Club,  operated  by  Edith 
McDonald  at  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
has  agreed  to  the  demand  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  stop 
representing  in  the  sale  of  member¬ 
ships  in  the  club  and  lists  of  names 
proporting  to  be  club  members,  that 
these  statements  relate  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  standing,  education  charac¬ 
ter,  age  and  occupation  or  profession 
of  the  persons  themselves  unless  a 
responsible  investigation  has  been 
made  to  substantiate  the  statements. 
She  also  agrees  to  refrain  from 
representing  that  the  $1  member¬ 
ship  fee  charged  to  women  is  used 
to  cover  the  expenses  incidental  to 
the  sale  of  her  lists  of  names  or  that 
any  of  the  results  claimed  in  her 
advertising  are  guaranteed;  or  that 
particulars  or  descriptions  of  per¬ 
sons  are  free  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  prices  of  same  are  included 
in  the  price  charged  for  the  lists  of 
names  or  memberships. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
letter  as  I  am  now  old  and  this  help 
is  much  to  me.  I  have  some  land 
and  can  no  longer  work  it  and  I 
have  worked  rather  strenuously  in 
my  time  but  the  time  for  that  is 
over  for  me.  I  continue  to  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit.  '  g.  m.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Were  it  possible  to  publish  all  the 
good  letters  that  come  to  us  we 
would  have  quite  a  book  but  they 
are  helpful  in  our  work  and  it  is  a 
gratification  to  be  able  to  do  some 
little  service  for  our  good  friends 
who  so  ably  support  us  with  their 
encouragement  and  subscriptions. 

The  business  conducted  by  Harold 
S.  Banks,  trading  as  the  Civil 
Employees  Training  Service,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  has  been  discontinued 
and  abandoned  and  diligent  inquiry 
has  failed  to  disclose  his  present 
address.  He  was  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  correspondence  course  in¬ 
tended  to  prepare  students  for  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  positions 
in  the  United  States  Government. 
A  complaint  was  issued  against 
Banks  and  his  Service  and  he  was 
charged  with  misrepresentation  in 
the  sale  of  the  courses.  However  as 
he  cannot  be  located  at  this  time  the 
action  is  held  in  abeyance  but  the 
charge  of  misrepresentation  will  be 
reopened  when  and  if  he  is  located. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address  given. 
Many  inquiries  are  answered  by  mail 
instead  of  printing  inquiry  and  an¬ 
swer,  hence  unsigned  letters  receive 
no  consideration.] 


Another  correspondence  school,  C. 
F.  Pergande,  trading  as  Pergande 
Institute,  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been 
charged  with  misrepresentation  as  to 
its  course.  The  complaint  is  that 
the  representations  mislead  one  into 
believing  that  a  large  number  of 
Civil  Service  positions  were  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  and  in  all  fields.  The 
company  and  Mr.  Pergande  deny 
this  allegation  and  a  hearing  will  be 
held.  The  representations  may  not  be 
made  in  the  literature  but  we  con¬ 
tinually  receive  complaints  from 
our  readers  about  this  feature 
in  all  correspondence  schools.  One 
and  all  state  that  the  salesmen 
give  them  information  that  leads 
them  to  believe  they  will  be 
able  to  step  into  positions  as  soon 
as  they  finish  the  course.  Some  rules 
should  be  laid  down  with  salesmen 
and  a  check  made  on  their  represen¬ 
tations  and  a  penalty  assessed 
against  them.  They  must  make 
definite  misleading  statements  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  po¬ 
sitions  and  the  kind  of  civil 
service  jobs  or  we  woud  not  have 
so  many  complaints  on  that  one 
point.  A  salesman  wants  to  get 
commissions  and  he  stresses  some 
of  these  points  beyond  what  is  right 
and  proper,  but.  the  prospect  should 
not  be  penalized  when  he  takes  for 
granted  that  the  salesman  is  telling 
the  truth. 

Your  department  is  doing  good 
work  and  I  am  writing  to  ask  if 
you  can  help  me.  Walter  Bixby 
appeared  in  our  section  and  as  I 
was  selling  off  stock  and  machinery 
he  purchased  some  $365  worth  of 
things.  He  gave  me  two  checks,  one 
for  $10  and  another  for  $150  and  a 
note  for  $175.  I  have  nothing  to 
show  for  the  balance  he  owes.  The 
checks  all  went  to  protest.  Through 
an  attorney  I  got  about  as  much  as 
the  interest  on  the  note  but  now 
Bixby  has  gone  off  somewhere.  I 
learn  he  has  done  the  same  thing 
with  others.  Do  you  see  any  way 
to  help?  w.  p.  c. 

New  Jersey 

This  is  a  bad  record  and  we  were 
not  able  to  make  any  collection  on 
it.  We  located  Bixby  but  he  claims 
he  has  no  money  and  that  he  went 
broke  while  in  business  but  that  he 
wanted  to  go  to  work  and  pay  his 
debts.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
make  payments  and  the  final  re¬ 
port  was  that  his  promises  were 
worthless  and  it  would  be  throwing 
good  money  after  bad  to  try  and 
press  the  claim  through  legal  pro¬ 
cess.  There  is  no  reason  why  credit 
should  be  given  to  individuals  who 
cannot  prove  some  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Our  family  has  always  been  in¬ 
terested  in  your  “Publisher’s  Desk” 
and  I  am  now  turning  to  you  for 
help.  I  shipped  milk  to  the  Victor 
Dairies,  Inc.,  2911  Ellsworth  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  a  short  time, 
but  after  hearing  they  did  not  pay 
their  bills,  I  quit,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  money  they  owe  me. 
The  enclosed  check  for  $36.38  was 
given  to  me  after  a  trip  to  their 
office.  It  was  returned  on  account  of 
“not  sufficient  funds.”  They  gave  me 
short  weight  and  a  low  price  for  the 
milk.  Anything  you  can  do  for  me 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

New  Jersey  h.  w.  e.,  jr. 

These  people  failed  to  respond  to 
letters  or  adjust  the  account  but 
after  considerable  dunning  an  at¬ 
torney  was  able  to  get  the  amount. 
It  is  an  injustice  to  a  farmer  to  be 
compelled  to  wait  so  long  for  settle¬ 
ment  and  finally  have  to  pay  a 
lawyer  to  collect  an  account.  It  is 
also  a  misdemeanor  for  a  concern  to 
issue  a  check  when  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  bank  to  pay 
the  amount. 

I  sold  apples  to  H.  G.  Stauffer, 
3819  Bruce  St.,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
am  unable  to  get  settlement  for 
them.  He  gave  me  a  check  but  the 
check  was  not  paid  at  the  bank  and 
I  have  been  unable  to  collect  the 
amount  due.  j.  a.  c. 

Pennsylvania 

We  were  unable  to  get  any  reply 
from  Stauffer  and  the  claim  is  re¬ 
ported  back  as  worthless.  He  makes 
no  response  to  letters  and  no  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  demands  by 
attorneys  and  others.  We,  therefore, 
publish  this  record. 


GRAYBILL’S  cmcKs 


Electric  Hatched  from  BLOOD-TESTED  BREEDERS. 

(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED _ $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg . 10.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand. . .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA.  Direct . 12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  8.00  10.00  6.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
We  do  our  own  sexing,  guar.  95%  acc.  100%  live  ar¬ 
rival  guar,  with  all  postage  paid.  Order  direct  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  or  write  for  free  photo  cir.  &  Prices. 
Hatches  Monday  and  Thursday.  C.  S.  GRAYBILL 
HATCHERY,  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  (Juniata  Co.)  Pa. 


CHICKS 

SRIB  ISS3  sSR  !SW|  250  to  300  egg  R  0  p 
“8*5#* “StW*  1  Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 

i>  “  - WmdA  ed  or  Straight  Run. 

-  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $16.00  $1.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SViKOVV  VWMSSX  YWSK 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks,  'White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B.  -  Clyde,  New  York 


Stuck’ s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100 Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run _ $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N  H.  Reds  Special . 11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock's  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  breeds  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

431  Trumonsburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


rONTENT  FAPMC 

If  s.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS  J 

For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have '  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain,  males 
with  records  from  250  to  300. 
Higher  flock  averages  assured. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger  birds. 
Just  the  right  cross  for  egg 
farmers.  Wing  feather  sexed, 
98%  sex  guarantee.  Postcard 
brings  32nd  Annual  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Box  1 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg. $10. 00  $18.00  ... 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-00 
N.H.  Red  i,  Rd-Rock  Cr.  10.50  13.00  9  00 
B  &  W.Rks.,  R.I.  Beds  9.50  12.00  9.00 

„  „  „  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
traled  T.  J.  Ehrenaeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY, 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 


QUALITY  CHICKS  Per  too 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Bed3 .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3.00 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


- LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS - 

World  Record  Hanson  and  Barron  Breeding  up  to  354 
eggs.  Eamesway  Certified,  98%  Baby  Pullet  guarantee, 
100%  Bloodtested,  14  day  Replacement  guarantee. 
Triple  inspected  chicks  from  long  life  Hens.  Also 
Rocks  and  Reds.  Free  offers  and  discounts  now. 
Postcard  Brings  Catalog. 

Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304D,  Holland,  Mich. 


A,  W.  ULSH'S  riUJTIM*  CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  II. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


C  f-I  I  Df  Barre<l  Box.  Hampshire3,  White  Leghorns. 
V,  1 1  1|/V  Md.-U.S.  approved.  Early  discount.  Catalog. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM,  Chestertown,  Maryland 


Northern 

Cross 

Sweet  Corn 


BESTFORTHE  NORTH 

We  specialize  in  growing  the  best  early  strains  for  growers  whose 
seasons  are  short. 

SWEET  CORN  PEPPERS  SQUASH 

MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 

Our  varieties  are  noted  everywhere  for  earliness,  superior  quality  and 
best  yields. 

All  of  the  finest  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  1942  catalog.  Send  for  Your  Free  Copy  today  and 
order  by  mail  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  the  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List, 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  25  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


1 9  4'2i  catalog  *  now  Aeadi/ 


^  — *  Sensational  introduc- 

/ tory  offerl  4  beautiful  enlarge- ' 
ments  of  any  4  negatives  of  the  same  sizo  ( 

(up  to  2  Vi'  x  4  Vi')  you  send.  These  val- 
cable  enlargements  are  guaranteed  non- 
fading,  deckled  and  dated  on  Velox.  — . 

otives  returned  with  enlargements.  Send .  s  \  \  ■ — 

your  negatives  with  10c  in  coin,  today-  Offer  limited  to  one 
order  (10c)  per  person.  This  ad  must  accompany  order. 

MAIL-N-5AVE,  Box  310-16, Quincy,  Mo**. 


SMALL  FARMS  wanted,  Putnam-Dutchess. 

KESSEL,  The  Country  Broker,  Peekskill, 
New  York. 


VIRGINIA  —  1,000  acres,  all  in  growing 
timber,  $9.50  per  acre.  SCHMIDT  & 
WILSON,  Inc.,  Realtors,  Richmond,  Va. 


ADIRONDACKS  —  420  acres,  woods,  camp; 

$1,900.  60  acres,  8  rooms,  $900.  20  acres, 

$200.  100  others.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 

WARD,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
Pr  o  f  es  siona 


Enlargements,  8  Never 

CENTURY  PHOTO 


Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Veloi  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Youno  Photo  Sorvico,  43- C,  Albany#  N.  Y. 


RETREAT  • —  30  acres,  brook,  woods,  mac¬ 
adam  highway,  dwelling,  barns,  electric 
available;  $3,100.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms  and  country 
homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautifully  finished  wide  border, 
deckle  edge.  25e  roll  of  8  and  free  enlargement. 
IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRE  FARM  Agency,  Canaan,  N.  Y., 
offers  security  on  250  farms.  Prices  from 
$1,000  to  $25,000. 


'  CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 


BEST  PRICES  PAID 

BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM _ 

2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 


WANTED 


Lambs,  Rabbits, 
Goats,  Eggs  . . . 


ESTABLISHED  67  YEARS 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE;  228  acre  farm  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  town  of  Putnam, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


15  ROOM  house,  17  acres  fertile  land,  near 
Chesapeake  Bay  ducking  blinds,  hunting, 
fishing,  good  markets.  Price  reasonable. 
JOHN  HINKS,  Upper  Fairmount,  Md. 


SMALL  FARM  listings  wanted.  Northern 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Southern  Dutchess. 
DODGE,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


Xjiixre  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 
Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market.  New  York  City 


are  worth  more  in  Boston.  Write  for  prices. 

McARDLE  POULTRY  CO.,  19  Fulton  PI..  B#*ton 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 
S.  MEYER  *  SON.  In*.,  300  Grwnwith  St.,  New  York 

1  XL,,,  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

L<ir§6  utOCK  KCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

f _  This  fur  in  brisk  demand.  Send  for  reli- 
niUSHiaiS  able  prices.  Fifty  seven  years  in  business. 

LEMUEL  BLACK.  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Money  Making  Sensation  aSsesortmBein'tshda3:oe  TPd 

Request  famous  All  Occasion  $1  box  on  approvaL 

Hedenkamp,  343  Broadway,  Dept.  G-17,  New  York 


WANTED  TO  rent,  option  to  purchase, 
small,  10  to  25-acre  farm;  water,  elec¬ 
tricity  available;  suitable  poultry,  cows. 
Vicinity  Troy  or  10  to  25  miles  east  or 
south.  Have  registered  stock,  experienced 
in  farming  and  livestock.  ADVERTISER 
3189,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


234- ACRE  highway  dairy;  near  Baltimore 
and  Washington;  $25,000.  Other  choice 
Maryland  farms.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  3341 
Frederick,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE:  102  acre  farm,  level  tillage, 
well  watered,  buildings  in  good  condition, 
10-room  house,  all  improvements.  P.  O. 
BOX  265,  Florida,  N.  Y. 


261  ACRE  sheep  and  dairy  farm,  will  carry 
50  cows  and  250  sheep.  Two  houses,  8 
barns,  electricity  and  running  water.  Price 
$55  an  acre.  E.  A.  HOWARD,  Eagle  Bridge, 
New  York. 


CIDER 

PALMER  BROS., 


Presses,  Graters,  Screens,  Pumps, 
Filters,  Supplies.  Second  hand 
presses.  Booklet  free  how  to  keep 
cider  sweet,  make  vinegar  quickly. 

COS  COB,  CONNECTICUT 


WANTED:  Cordwood  any  size.  Also  one  bottom  Fer¬ 
guson  plow.  G.  ENGLISH,  Allendale,  New  Jersey 


Rebuilt  Cletrac  tractors  model  W  and  Model  K. 

J.  RUBESH,  Garnervilie,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York 


MODERN  30  acre  poultry  farm,  Jamesway 
equipped,  capacity  2,800  layers.  State 
road,  river  bordered.  Syracuse  18  miles; 
$9,000,  half  down.  J.  AMOS  HOUSE  & 
SON,  Specializing  House  Property,  Bald- 
winsville,  N.  Y. 


SACRIFICE  —  15  acre  farm,  5  acres  clear, 
14  room  house,  5  room  bungalow,  garage 
and  other  buildings,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath.  Cash  $6,500,  terms  $7,500. 
MARGARET  CRAVOTTA,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  nnmber 
is  used  fignre  five  words  for  the  box  nnmber. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thorsday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  ia  advance  of  date  of  issne. 

This  department  is  for  the  accompaodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

GRAND  OPPORTUNITY  to  create  large 
volume  of  dairy  products  and  other 
necessities  for  defense  on  this  103-acre 
farm.  East  Central  New  York  city  markets, 
on  Route  No.  29.  70  acres  silt  loam  tillage, 
natural  alfalfa  soil,  balance  pasturage.  At¬ 
tractive  home,  bath,  furnace  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Two  spacious  barns,  concrete  stable, 
35  tie  ups,  steel  pens,  2  silos  and  water 
buckets.  $8,000.  Investigate.  Free  illustrated 
circular.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts. 


FOR  SALE:  One-half  acre  plot  in  Miami; 
$500.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  250  acre  Orange  County  farm, 
10  room  house,  barns  fair;  state  road; 
$20,000.  Others.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Productive,  175  acre  fruit  and 
truck  farm,  Burlington  County.  Five 
dwellings,  3  sets  of  buildings,  water  front¬ 
age;  will  divide.  P.  H.  BURK,  Beverly, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  A  home  with  city  conveniences 
in  Lakemont  community,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  Four  mails  a  day,  two  im¬ 
proved  roads,  superior  schooling  facilities; 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat  with  oil 
burner.  For  particulars  and  picture  write, 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


16  ACRES,  pine  trees,  $525;  6V*  acres  $260; 

seashore  highway,  2%  acres  $435;  10 

acres  $675;  also  other  acreage;  easy  monthly 
terms.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


21  ACRE  pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow,  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine,  all 
for  $5,500.  Ideal  resoi’t,  retreat,  camp, 
poultry  farm.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J, 


FARM:  180  acres,  8  wood,  rest  tillable. 
Colonial  house,  12  rooms,  bath,  electricity, 
hot  water  heat,  lovely  lawn,  shade,  modern 
Grade  A  dairy  bam,  40  head.  BOX  106, 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  dairy  farms  especially! 

146  acres,  state  road;  new  barn  for  32 
head;  house,  improvements;  $12,000.  252 
acres,  fine  stream,  opposite  creamery, 
$13,800  milk  produced  last  year.  Price 
$22,000.  Photos,  list  free.  PAUL  BOUGHTON, 
280  East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  600  acres,  11-room 
house,  all  improvements;  write  for  details. 
ADVERTISER  3257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT:  200  acres,  dairy  farm  for  years, 
nice  buildings,  modern  improvements;  30- 
cow  dairy  barn.  Machinery  etc,  furnished 
by  tenant.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y.  Telehone  10-3. 


ACCOUNT  OF  ill  health  must  sell  90-acre 
farm,  40  acres  in  bearing  apple  and 
peach  trees.  Fully  equipped.  Sacrifice 
$7,500.  For  particulars  write  NEVEN 
FRAZIER,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


COMMERCIAL  FARM,  gentleman’s  estate; 

suitable  for  farm  school.  Woman  owner 
for  past  30  years  now  wishes  to  retire  and 
willing  to  dispose  of  unusual  property  at 
fraction  of  its  cost  to  quick  buyer,  220 
acres,  1,500  feet  frontage  on  one  of  New 
York  States  Finger  Lakes,  about  half  in 
apple  and  cherry  orchards.  Main  house 
comprises  14  rooms,  fireplaces,  three  bath¬ 
rooms;  manager’s  and  other  cottages; 
modern  dairy  barn,  silos  and  other  buildings. 
ADVERTISER  3259,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent  April  1st,  small  store 
with  living  quarters,  garden  space,  vicin¬ 
ity  Farmingdale  or  New  Hyde  Park,  Long 
Island.  ADVERTISER  3261,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farm,  within  100  miles 
of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3263, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  145  acre  farm,  state  road. 
C.  E.  SIMPSON,  Westford,  Mass. 


52  acres.  State  Highway  22.  Water  for 
cattle  for  every  field.  Buildings,  ground 
A-l.  Many  others  $1,500,  up.  H.  F. 
STRUNK,  44  No.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Attractive  8  rooms,  2  baths  and 
pantry  house.  Double  garage  on  land¬ 
scaped  lot;  improvements,  handily  and 
pleasantly  located.  MILLARD  TUTTLE, 
Eastport,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  STATE  poultry 
farms,  $1,000  up.  Terms. 
AGENCY,  Milton,  Delaware. 


and  dairy 
STUCHLIK 


BERKSHIRES:  850  acres;  two  lovely 

Colonial  houses,  one  with  two  baths  and 
steam  heat,  view,  secluded  but  accessible, 
two  brooks,  general  farm  or  estate.  Would 
divide  to  please.  Asking  $15,000.  BERK¬ 
SHIRE  FARM  AGENCY,  East  Chatham, 
New  York. 

10  ROOM  house,  electricity,  town  water, 
large  bam.  A.  CARTER  Kennebunk,  Me. 

WANTED  TO  rent  or  lease  farm,  5  to  20 
acres  with  house;  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  Good  condition.  BOX  101,  Van- 
derveer  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FIVE  HOUSES  for  sale  or  rent,  from  $500 
to  $2,000;  rent  from  $10  to  $20  monthly. 
Improvements,  some  with  garden  plots,  all 
convenient  to  bathing,  school,  churches, 
stores,  etc.  JAMES  I.  DAVIS,  Blue  Point, 
New  York. 

FIVE  ACRES  on  paved  road  opposite  beau¬ 
tiful  orange  grove.  $5  monthly  buys. 
GILLAM,  658  Moreland,  N.  E„  Atlanta,  Ga. 

FOR  SALE:  Profitable  Connecticut  River 
Valley  dairy  farm,  buildings  modem, 
good  land,  registered  Guernsey  herd,  re¬ 
tail  milk  route,  all  equipment,  location 
ideal.  ADVERTISER  3267,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  rent,  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
25  to  100  acres  with  chicken  houses,  tools 
and  electricity.  M.  HUFNAGEL,  1960 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

POULTRY,  SUBSTANTIAL  income,  sale  or 
exchange  for  large  farm;  large  house, 
section  Ulster,  Orange  Counties,  six  acres, 
six  rooms,  modem  improvements,  out¬ 
buildings,  stock  600  layers,  600  pullets,  300 
chicks;  highway,  close  to  village.  $6,000, 
cash  $3,500.  LEOTTA,  646  Broadway, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 

CHICKEN  FARM,  104  acres,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  electricity,  running  water,  tele¬ 
phone,  cement  road,  nine  room  house. 
J.  PETRI,  Hartly,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  $700  cash,  down  payment, 
balance,  term  of  years  to  pay,  buys  $2,000 
state  road  farm,  good  buildings,  electricity, 
water  plentiful,  28  acres,  fertile.  FLORENCE 
RIVENBURGH,  R.  D.  7,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Poultry  farm,  near  city,  es¬ 
tablished  egg  route.  ADVERTISER  3270, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOUR  ACRES,  village.  Colonial  home, 
business  opportunities,  $4,000.  THOS. 
WHIFFEN,  Spencertown,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Large  tourist  and  rooming 
house  in  Binghamton,  business  estab¬ 
lished,  modem  in  every  detail.  Heated 
garages,  automatic  heat,  20  innersprings, 
running  water  in  rooms;  3  shower  baths, 
laundry  in  cellar,  large  work  shop;  electric 
dishwasher  sink.  ADVERTISER  3271,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Four  room  house  and  chicken 
farm,  reasonable;  or  house  alone. 

SICILIANO,  21  West  Ave.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN’S  120  acre  dairy,  150  year 
Colonial,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  4  fireplaces,  2 
porches,  modern  heating,  fine  water,  mod¬ 
em  bam  and  cottage,  2  acre  lake,  river. 
BOX  42,  Winterton,  N.  Y.  Middletown 
74551.  ’ 

NEAR  FLEMINGTON,  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey.  62  acres,  high  elevation, 
overlooking  Delaware  Valley.  Five  room 
house  and  outbuildings,  pear  orchard,  small 
woods,  spring  water,  hard  road  %  mile; 
low  taxes.  Price  $7,900.  ADVERTISER 
3274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE;  20  acres,  6  room  bungalow, 
all  conveniences,  some  woodland.  EMIL 
DANWALTER,  Box  166-B,  Route  No.  1, 
Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Country  general  store  and  gas 
station.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX  533, 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  100  acre  farm: 

10  room  house,  all  improvements.  Ex¬ 
cellent  buildings.  All  stock,  tools,  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  $8,500.  MARION  CLAYTON, 

Dorloo,  N.  Y.,  Licensed  broker. 

FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm  and  apple 
orchard,  80  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Located  on  macadam  road  near  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y.  House  has  all  improvements, 
fireplace.  ADVERTISER  3282,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania, 
on  hard  road,  near  Doylestown.  40  acres, 
has  been  used  for  market  gardening  and 
fruit;  heavily  fertilized,  limed  and  sub¬ 
soiled  22  inches  deep  for  17  years.  5  acres 
asparagus,  4  acres  strawberries,  3  acres 
apples,  ajl  in  prime  sales  last  year  and  a 
very  dry  one  was  $7,247.64  at  farm;  would 
make  a  fine  estate;  has  brook  running  en¬ 
tire  length,  10-room  stone  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  surrounded  by  fine  old  shade 
trees;  large  modern  barn,  springhouse  and 
other  out-buildings  in  good  condition;  in¬ 
sured  for  $10,000.  Spring  water  piped  to  all 
buildings.  Price  $20,000.  ADVERTISER  3284, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

10  ACRES,  no  buildings;  A-l  garden  land, 
level,  no  stone.  Fine  place  for  bungalow; 
state  road.  $300  cash.  CORA  CHASTAIN, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT:  200  acre  dairy  farm,  excellent 
land  nicely  located;  tenant  must  furnish 
dairy  equipment,  etc.  SAMUEL  DEUEL, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

115  ACRE  Grade  A  dairy  farm,  near 
Albany;  completely  equipped;  fine  modern 
house.  $14,000.  Communicate  M.  GOELL, 
123  William  St.,  New  York.  Telephone 
Beekman  3-3640. 

NEW  MOUNTAIN  home  on  state  road, 
electricity,  gas  and  water,  five  rooms 
fully  furnished;  land  and  tools,  chicken 
house.  $10  per  month  to  desirable  party. 
ADVERTISER  3328,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  5  acre  poultry  farm 
on  Long  Island,  without  dwelling,  Laying 
house  equipped  for  1,500  layers,  electric 
lights,  running  water,  3  brooder  houses,  3 
range  shelters  and  equipment.  Delco  light 
system,  deep  well  water,  turkey  platform, 
chicken  dressing  room;  good  retail  business. 
1,400  layers,  1,500  chicks.  $7,500,  or  stock 
and  business  $3,500;  rent  equipment  and 
buildings  $40  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3309, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  SELL  reasonable,  250  acres  of  excel¬ 
lent  farm  land  adjoining  Fort  Dix  reser¬ 
vation.  Large  frame  house,  new  cow  barn, 
suitable  for  50  cows  and  new  milk  house. 
Could  also  be  bought  for  speculation. 
IVINS  HORNOR,  Pemberton,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  150  acres,  70  tillable,  25 
in  wood,  55  in  spring  watered  pasture, 
plenty  of  gravity  piped  water  to  barn;  can 
cut  70  tons  hay,  milk  house,  chicken  houses 
for  600  chickens,  30  cow  tie  basement  barn, 
garage,  toolhouse,  all  in  good  condition. 
No  house.  Located  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  about 
200  miles  from  New  York  City.  This  farm 
is  a  bargain  and  priced  right  for  quick 
sale.  Would  consider  exchange  for  city 
property.  Owner  LEONARD  LOWE,  562 
47th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Lake  Carmel,  New  York  five 
room  waterfront  bungalow;  electricity. 
Terms.  Phone  Port  Chester  2744-W,  or 
write  to  BOX  21,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ranch,  1,250  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  tie-ups  for  105  cows,  barn  accommo¬ 
dates  200  sheep;  tool  shed,  henhouse,  hog 
house;  5,000  sugar  trees,  boiling  places. 
TOM  TUPPER,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


EXCHANGE  —  In  town,  medium  house. 

water,  light,  heat,  with  bam  and  two 
corner  building  lots;  for  small  poultry  farm 
on  paved  state  road  or  medium  house, 
country,  improvements,  in  Westchester 
County.  Owner  only.  BOX  206,  Buchanan, 
New  York. 


POTATO-DAIRY  farm,  Steuben  Comity, 
New  York.  Priced  to  sell.  ADVERTISER 
3287,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUMMER  PLACE,  5  room  house,  barn,  5 
acres,  brook.  Rensselaer  County,  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3291,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WILL  RENT  for  the  duration,  9  room  house, 
modem,  in  small  village,  3  acres  land, 
henhouse  for  1,500  hens,  portable  brooder 
houses.  $30  per  month.  Get  up  in  the 
country  where  the  axis  will  not  find  you. 
WILLET  CORNWELL,  Newark  Valley. 
N.  Y.  Phone  84-M. 


FOR  SALE:  80  acres,  6  room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity,  barn,  chicken  and  brooder  house; 
on  good  road.  MRS.  J.  ROLLER,  R.  D.  2, 
Rockville,  Conn. 


WANT  TO  rent  small  farm  with  option  to 
buy.  ADVERTISER  3296,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SMALL  CHICKEN  farm  for  sale,  ask  for 
information.  MUELLER,  R.  2,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y. 


92  ACRES,  excellent  soil,  in  heart  of  agri¬ 
cultural  section  of  Bucks  County.  Level, 
no  stones,  easily  tillable.  Last  years  yield 
over  50  bushel  oats  to  acre,  10  acres 
alfalfa.  Large  stone  bam,  silo,  10  room 
house,  electricity,  artesian  well.  Near 
markets,  schools  and  churches.  Good  roads. 
Will  offer  exceptional  terms.  Immediate 
possession.  Price  $10,500.  Owner  F.  W. 
SILBERKRAUS,  Springtown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Small  low  priced  waterfront 
farm  within  75  miles.  New  York  State  or 
Connecticut.  SPIEGEL,  690  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


48  village  edge,  railroad  and  bus 

line  near.  Six  room  house,  electricity, 
furnace,  bath,  large  bam.  $2,500,  part  cash. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Steuben  County  tobacco  and 
dairy  farm,  300  acres.  River  bottom,  large 
Colonial  house.  U.  S.  Route  No.  15.  All 
conveniences.  G.  E.  STERMER,  Lawrence- 
ville.  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM:  7  acres,  2  room  house, 
coop  for  1,500  layers,  brooder  house, 
pigeon  house,  large  shade  trees.  NELSON 
BEEBE,  (owner),  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 


WANTED  40-60  acre  farm  within  50  miles 
of  New  York  City.  Fair  house,  heat, 
water,  electricity;  on  good  road.  Chicken 
coop  or  other  buildings,  stocked  or  other¬ 
wise.  Reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3299,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRE  back  farm,  easily  accessible. 

Eight  room  house,  bath,  bams  fair, 
cement  stables;  $2,700.  ALBERT  COONROD. 
Westport,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE  AND  lot  for  sale,  $1,500. 

COONROD,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


ALBERT 


WANTED  1  to  10  acres,  partly  wooded 

with  camp  or  small  house  in  livable  con¬ 
dition,  by  lone  elderly  man;  anywhere.  Suit¬ 
able  for  homeplace.  Clear  title  and  deed 
essential.  Price  not  over  $1,000.  Write  in¬ 
formation  to  reach  owner  from  nearest 
railroad  or  bus  station,  description,  location 
and  lowest  cash  price.  ADVERTISER  3304 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  - -  wzivxx.iv,  1115U  w  cx_y  , 

good  six  room  house,  electricity,  out¬ 
buildings;  six  miles  to  city.  Low  taxes 
Price  $1,400.  ADVERTISER  3305,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  of  about  20  acres  on  bus 
line,  handy  to  Hornell.  Fair  buildings, 
fine  location  for  chickens  or  berries 
VICTOR  MILLER,  R,  D.  No.  1,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Pleasant  24  acre  village  home 
adapted  for  poultry,  fruit,  berries,  flowers! 
Good  markets.  Modern  home,  bam;  near 
bus  and  steam  line.  M.  RICE,  Pownal, 
Bennington  County,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE:  Modem  poultry  farm,  fully 
equipped,  18  acres.  Home,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  200  grape  vines,  2,100  asparagus 
Room  1,000  layers.  FRED  ROBISON,  Box 
25,  R.  R.  3,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


dairy  *  ARM,  200  acres,  Northeast  Penn 
sylvania,  adapted  tractor  farming;  2  larg 
barns,  stanchions  for  24  cows,  room  fo 
young  stock  and  horses.  Spring  water  pipe< 
to  houses,  also  drilled  well.  Electricit 
available.  One  mile  from  village  and  stat 
road.  Two  old  houses,  12  acres  woodlots 
ADVERTISER  3308,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei 


WANTED  TO  buy  a  farm,  minimum  of 
40  acres  in  Dutchess  County.  House  must 
be  in  livable  condition  with  electricity, 
furnace,  bathroom,  driven  well.  JOSEPH 
WOLIN,  583  West  215th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  212. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


This  county  has  three  draft 
boards.  The  No.  2  board  is  in  the 
center  of  the  county,  where  it  is 
almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  it 
has  sent  its  full  quota  each  month 
since  the  draft  began,  a  large  quota 
too,  while  in  addition,  many  farm 
boys  from  this  section  have  enlisted. 
With  my  own  farm  raised  boy  in 
the  service  and  my  second  son  and 
son-in-law  in  class  One  A,  and  soon 
to  be  called,  I  resent  any  insult  to 
the  loyalty  or  patriotism  of  farmers. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  any  farm 
county  in  the  nation  can  duplicate 
our  record  in  farm  boys  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  right  now.  To  add  to  my  anger, 
movie  actors  and  glamour  boys  are 
exempted  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  needed  to  maintain  morale.  Well 
I  do  not  need  them,  and  neither  do 
you.  The  plain  truth  is  that  farm 
boys  have  already  been  taken  to  such 
an  extent  that  farm  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  women  and  small 
children  while  many  an  old  man 
who  thought  himself  too  old  to  work 
is  again  in  harness  and  doing  his 
bit. 

When  I  bought  this  •  farm,  it  took 
me  two  years  to  discover  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  farming.  Ever 
since  that  I  have  been  patiently, 
humbly  learning  the  things  which 
any  old  farmer  could  have  told  me 
at  the  beginning,  and  I  am  still 
learning.  Actually  there  is  no  other 
line  of  human  endeavor  in  which  a 
man  must  know  so  much  as  farming. 

A  farmer  must  be  a  good  mechanic, 
for  he  uses  a  dozen  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  of  which  must  be  kept 
in  order.  He  must  oil  this  machinery, 
replace  worn  parts,  adjust  it  to  run 
smoothly  and  make  minor  repairs. 
Even  such  a  simple  tool  as  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow  can  do  an  awful  job  if 
not  rightly  adjusted. 

A  farmer  must  understand  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry,  know  laws  of  breed¬ 
ing  and  heredity,  and  understand  the 
food  requirements  of  various  ani¬ 
mals.  He  must  be  an  entomologist, 
understanding  the  feeding  habits  and 
life  cycles  of  numerous  bugs  for  he 
fights  a  never  ending  battle  against 
insects.  He  must  know  how  to  mix 
sprays,  and  fertilizers,  how  to  ad¬ 
just  his  fertilizing  to  various  types 
of  soil  and  what  crops  to  raise  on 
these  various  soil  types.  He  must 
understand  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
mineral  needs  of  animals  and  soils. 

A  farmer  must  be  a  civil  engineer 
for  he  lays  out  his  own  system  of , 
drainage;  he  settles  his  own  water 
problems,  lays  out  his  fields,  runs  his 
fence  lines  and  plans  his  buildings. 
He  must  be  a  carpenter  for  he  must 
build  and  repair  all  but  the  most 
intricate  building  jobs.  I  never  knew 
a  farmer  who  couldn’t  use  a  square 
and  compass,  a  hand  saw  and  auger, 
who  could  not  plan  and  build  sheds, 
stock  feeders,  stanchions,  henhouses, 
etc. 

He  must  be  a  meteorologist  for 
he  must  work  according  to  weather 
conditions  and  he  must  know 
weather  signs.  He  sets  his  trees  to 
lean  against  prevailing  winds,  he 
protects  his  stock  against  impend¬ 
ing  blizzards,  he  makes  hay  and 
harvests  grain  according  to  what  the 
weather  is  going  to  be  for  the  next 
day  or  two. 

He  must  be  a  business  man  to 
understand  markets  and  market 
trends.  He  must  both  buy  and  sell 
wisely  or  he  goes  under  just  like 
any  poor  business  man.  He  must 
understand  legal  matters  pertaining 
to  notes,  mortgages,  rates  of  interest, 
banking  and  must  keep  his  own 
books. 

The  scientists  laughed  when  plain 
farmers  told  them  that  white  corn 
did  not  have  the  feeding  value  of 
yellow  corn,  but  later  admitted  that 
it  was  true.  He  knows  what  feeds 
will  affect  the  odor  of  milk  and 
butter,  what  will  produce  golden 
butter,  what  kind  of  hay  is  best  for 
horses  or  cattle. 

A  farmer  and  a  farmer’s  wife 
must  be  doctors.  Few  farmers  rush 
■for  the  doctor  for  minor  aliments  in 
animals  or  the  family;  they  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  A 
farmer  must  be  a  meat  specialist, 
understanding  the  butchering  of 
animals  and  curing  of  meat.  To  this 
day,  an  epicure  who  wants  the  best 
goes  to  the  farm  for  unequaled, 


smoked  or  sugar  cured  hams  and 
bacon. 

A  farmer’s  wife  must  be  and  is  a 
baker,  seamstress,  doctor,  a  fair 
mechanic,  a  health  specialist,  a  food 
scientist,  market  wise  with  her  eggs 
and  poultry,  a  nurse,  a  laundress; 
runs  her  own  clubs,  dresses  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste;  is  a  home  maker 
equaled  nowhere  in  all  the  world. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Runaway  Pigs 

In  the  year  1883,  my  father  had 
passed  away  and  left  us  two  boys 
with  quite  a  number  of  breeding 
Sows  and  small  pigs.  They  were 
what  we  called  “scrubs”  in  those 
days,  large  raw  boned  Chester 
White  with  long  noses  and  long  legs 
that  were  better  adapted  to  running 
than  for  the  pork  barrel.  We  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  stock  we 
had  op  to  obtain  better  stock  of  some 
definite  breed  and  so  after  much 


consideration  we  thought  that  the 
Poland  China  hog  was  better  adapted 
to  our  uses  than  any  other  breed. 

There  was  at  that  time  a  Poland 
China  breeder  in  Brooke  County, 
West  Virginia,  we  saw  his  advertise¬ 
ment  in  some  agricultural  paper  and 
opened  negotiations  with  him  for  a 
pair  of  his  pigs,  they  were  to  be 
purebred  Poland  Chinas.  We  sent 
him  the  sum  asked  for  them,  $13.50, 
and  in  due  course  of  time  they  ar¬ 
rived  by  express.  We  were  well 
satisfied  with  our  deal  and  put  those 
little  fellows  loose  in  a  pen  under 
our  big  barn  all  by  themselves  one 
afternoon;  the  pen  was  made  of 
boards  and  was  tight,  about  four 
feet  in  height;  we  were  very  proud 
of  those  pigs,  as  they  were  I  believe 
the  first  Poland  Chinas  brought  into 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

When  we  went  to  feed  them  the 
following  morning,  they  were  miss¬ 
ing,  there  was  no  possible  way  for 
them  to  get  from  that  pen,  unless 
they  jumped  over.  We  hunted  for 
them  around  the  farm  but  could  not 
locate  them  and  we  finally  gave  them 
up  as  lost.  Some  two  or  three  weeks 
afterw’ards,  a  man  in .  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  of  Merrimack  called  one 


morning  and  inquired  “have  you  lost 
a  couple  of  black  pigs?”  And  we 
said  “yes,”  “well”  said  he:  “A  couple 
of  black  pigs  came  into  my  cow 
yard  yesterday  and  I  thought  they 
might  be  yours.”  We  were  only  too 
anxious  to  go  and  identify  them, 
they  were  sure  enough  ours.  We 
took  them  home,  made  a  pen 
boarded  tight  to  the  barn  floor  and 
deposited  them  in  it.  They  stayed 
there  and  became  quite  domesti¬ 
cated.  We  assumed  that  they  had 
been  captured  from  herds  that  had 
ranged  in  the  mountains  of  West 
Virginia.  They  proved  to  be  very 
valuable  animals  and  some  of  their 
progeny  took  first  prizes  at  the  fairs 
in  the  surrounding  towns.  h.  f. 

Connecticut 


Books  Worth  Having 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl . $1.00 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production 
J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett  4.50 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  dairy 
farmer  is  the  nation’s  real  backbone .  He  must  increase 
his  production,  and  do  it  with  far  less  human  help. 
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THE  SURGE  MILKER 

Does  a  cleaner,  faster  job  of  milking  cows.  Holds  production 
at  the  top.  Its  simplicity  makes  production  of  clean  milk  easier. 

SURGE  ELECTRIC  WATER  HEATER 

Provides  plenty  of  hot  water  for  cleaning  dairy  utensils 
24  hours  a  day.  Convenient,  economical,  too. 

THE  SURGE  MILK  COOLER 

The  cooler  that  will  make  and  deliver  more  cold  for  your 
dollar,  and  always  carries  a  surplus  of  ice  for  quick  cooling. 

THE  SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER 

The  electric  fencer  that  is  fully  effective  and  absolutely  safe. 
Approved  by  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  the  most 
rigid  requirements  in  the  U.  S.  Also  battery  model  Fencers. 


Use  This  Handy  Coupon ! 
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BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

566  Spencer  St. ,  Dept.  3073,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Surge  Catalogs  checked  below. 

I  milk - cows,  making_ - cans  of  milk  per  day, 


□  SURGE  MILKER 

□  SURGE  MILK  COOLER 


□  SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER 

□  SURGE  WATER  HEATER*"" 


Name _ 


R.  F.  D.  or  P.  O.  Box _ 


Town _ 


State - 
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I 
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Surge  has  enlisted  for  the 
duration,  ready  and  eager 
to  do  everything  possible 
to  help  America’s  dairy¬ 
men  come  through  the  emergency  with  colors 
flying.  Every  Surge  product  is  a  time  saver, 
a  labor  saver  and  a  money  saver.  Designed 
to  earn  bigger  profits  for  users  in  peacetime, 
Surge  products  can  be  depended  upon  to  keep 
costs  down  and  production  up  at  a  time  when 
manpower  is  needed  elsewhere. 

The  BABSON  Name  Plate 

on  any  piece  of  Dairy  Farm  Equipment  is  the  best  Guaran¬ 
tee  of  Reliability,  Durability  .  .  .  and  PERFORMANCE 
.  .  .  that  your  money  can  buy. 

WRITE  FOR  Learn  how  you  can  cut  costs  and  at  the  same  time 
produce  more  and  better  milk.  All  Surge  catalogs 
contain  much  information  valuable  to  the  dairy 
farmer.  Ask  us  for  these  Surge  catalogs  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 

Use  the  coupon,  checking  catalogs  wanted,  and  write  us  for  complete 
details  of  other  Babson  Products. 

BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y. 

566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  3073,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Soils  of  New  Jersey 

By  Firman  E.  Bear 

It  was  on  a  warm  sunny  day  some  30,000 
years  ago  that  the  last  great  glacier  began 
its  long  retreat  from  northern  New  Jersey 
back  to  its  Maginot  Line  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle.  For  many  years  previously,  what  is 
now  the  upper  fourth  of  the  State  had  been 
covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  ice  which  ad¬ 
vanced  and  retreated  in  conformity  with  the 
changes  in  the  climate.  This  ice,  and  the 
rock  debris  associated  with  it,  had  choked 
the  outlet  of  the  rainfall  into  the  Passaic 
River,  and  had  dammed  up  the  water  to 
form  the  ancient  Lake  Passaic,  the  last 
remnant  of  which  is  now  known  as  the  Great 
Swamp.  This  lake  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  finally  extended  across  the  State  from 
Pompton  Lakes  nearly  to  Bound  Brook, 
covering  the  entire  area  between  Summit  and 
Morristown. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  great  ice 
sheet,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Glaciation, 
formed  an  irregular  line,  or  terminal  moraine, 
extending  from  Belvidere  toward  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  by  way  of  Dover,  Morristown,  Summit, 
and  Plainfield.  At  least  two  previous  glaci¬ 
ations,  that  pushed  considerably  farther  south 
in  the  State,  are  known  to  have  occurred  at 
much  earlier  periods.  However,  it  was  the 
ice  sheet  of  the  Wisconsin  Glaciation  which 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  intermingled 
deposits  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders 
constituting  the  glacial  till  and  drift  that  now 
cover  much  of  the  area  north  of  this  terminal 
moraine. 

But  the  glacier  was  only  one  of  many 
forces  which  operated  to  produce  the  soils 
that  form  an  almost  continuous  mantle  over 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  These  soils  had  their 
origin  largely  in  the  rocks  which  constituted 
the  original  surface  of  the  earth.  But  in 
millions  of  years  which  passed  into  history 
before  the  advent  of  man,  enormous  forces 
had  been  at  work  tearing  the  rocks  to  pieces, 
transporting  the  finely-ground  rock  particles, 
and  the  substances  that  had  been  dissolved 
from  them,  into  lower-lying  areas  and  on 
down  into  the  sea.  Not  only  did  wind,  water, 
frost  and  heat  play  their  parts,  but  there  were 
tremendous  upheavals  that  pushed  high 
mountains  up  from  the  plains  and  caused  high 
depressions  into  which  the  oceans  collected. 
And  what  was  a  wide  expanse  of  dry  land  in 
one  geologic  era  may  have  been  the  bottom 
of  an  enormous  sea  iri  another. 

But  this  article  has  to  do  not  with  the  ancient 
geologic  past  of  the  State  but  with  the  more 
recent  history  of  soil  that  forms  its  surface. 
An  adequate  consideration  of  the  soils  of 
New  Jersey,  however,  calls  for  at  least  a 
cursory  examination  into  the  nature  of  the 
soils  of  the  entire  nation  of  which  those  in 
this  State  constitute  only  one  quarter  of 
one  percent. 

The  major  soils  of  the  United  States  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into  four  great 
groups,  viz:  the  soils  of 
the  arid  west,  the  black- 
prairie  soils  of  the 
Central  States,  the  gray- 
brown  soils  of  the  north¬ 
east,,  and  the  yellow-red 
soils  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 

Those  who  specialize  in 
classifying  and  mapping 
soils  apply  the  names 
desertic,  chernozemic, 
podsolic,  and  lateritic  to 
these  groups,  respective¬ 
ly.  These  technical 
names  have  had  their 
origin  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  the 
most  characteristic  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  groups 
of  soils  are  to  be  found. 

The  first  group,  the 
desertic  soils,  are  gray¬ 
ish-white  and  cover  the 
regions  of  limited  rain¬ 
fall  in  that  part  of  the 
United  States  lying  west 
of  Kansas.  Except  for  a 
strip  along  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  rainfall  of  this 


great  area  has  long  been  so  limited  that  the 
soil  has  suffered  little  or  no  loss  of  plant 
nutrients  through  the  teaching  action  of 
water. 

The  second  group,  the  chernozemic  soils, 
include  the  black-brown  soils  that  stretch 
across  the  central  portion  of  the  United 
States  from  the  valley  of  Dakota’s  Red  River 
of  the  North,  toward  the  Rio  Grande  River  on 
the  south.  These  soils  are  similar  to  those 
which  cover  the  vast  Ukraine,  the  granary 
of  Russia.  They  have  been  formed  under 
conditions  of  relatively  limited  rainfall,  where 
the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  rainwater  is 
rapid,  and  where  tall  grass  was  the  natural 
vegetation.  Enough  leaching  has  occurred 
to  remove  the  most  soluble  salts,  but  not 
enough  to  carry  away  the  natural  supply  of 
lime.  This  lime  has  accumulated  as  layers  of 
carbonate  and  sulfate  from  one  to  several 
feet  below  the  surface. 

The  fhird  group,  the  gray-brown  podsolic 
soils,  cover  a  large  part  of  the  northern  half 
of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  which  lies 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  soils  have 
been  subjected,  over  the  centuries,  to  the 
leaching  action  of  heavy  rainfall.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  they  have  lost  not  only  their  readily 
soluble  salts  but  most  of  their  lime  as  well. 
These  podsolic  soils  were  formed  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  heavy  forest.  They  contain  rela¬ 
tively  little  humus,  and  the  entire  soil  profile 
of  the  older  soils,  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
is  acid  and  must  be  limed  for  the  satisfactory 
production  of  most  crops. 

The  fourth  group,  the  yellow-red  lateritic 
soils,  cover  most  of  the  area  lying  east  of 
Texas  and  South  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
These  soils  have  not  only  been  subjected  to 
the  leaching  effects  of  heavier  rainfall  than 
have  the  podsolic  soils  of  the  north,  but  they 
have  been  exposed  to  higher  temperatures 
as  well.  The  net  effects  of  these  highly  active 
climatic  factors  have  been  the  development 
of  soils  containing  larger  percentages  of  iron 
(and  aluminum)  and  smaller  amounts  of  the 
nutrient  elements  than  have  the  podsolic 
soils.  True  laterites  are  found  only  in  the 
tropics,  the  highly  weathered  soils  of  the 
South  representing  only  the  elementary 
stages  of  laterization. 

The  area  included  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  mostly  covered 
with  soils  that  form  a  part  of  the  northeast¬ 
ern  podsolic  group.  Having  been  subjected 
to  heavy  rainfall  for  many  centuries,  they 
have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  to  the  sea.  They  now  consist  mostly 
of  insoluble  residues  which  provide  little 
more  than  standing  room  for  crops  while 
these  crops  are  being  fed  with  lime  and 
fertilizers.  In  other  words,  the  soils  of  New 
Jersey,  like  those  of  the  states  to  its  north 
and  east,  are  made  up  mostly  of  elements 
which  plants  don’t  need  and  can’t  use. 

Yet,  no  matter  how  old  a  soil  may  be,  or 
how  badly  it  may  have  been  treated  by  the 
elements  or  by  man,  it  never  loses  all  of  its 
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natural  supply  of  nutrients.  If  such  soil  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  its  natural  forest  con¬ 
dition,  or  if  it  is  allowed  to  return  to  such  a 
state,  it  gradually  increases  in  productivity, 
as  the  roots  of  the  trees  take  up  the  needed 
nutrients  from  the  lower  depths  of  rock  and 
soil  and  carry  them  to  the  surface,  dropping 
them  on  the  soil  in  the  form  of  leaves,  twigs, 
and  decaying  logs. 

Although  this  process  is  effective,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  slow  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern 
agriculture.  Consequently,  a  primary  prob¬ 
lem  involved  in  the  management  of  podsolic 
soils  is  that  of  recovering  the  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  escaped  from  them  into 
the  sea  and  hauling  them  back  to  the  land. 
That  is  the  task  to  which  the  fertilizer  and 
agricultural  limestone  industries  are  dedi¬ 
cated. 

The  limestone,  phosphate  and  potash  de¬ 
posits  that  are  now  being  mined  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  on  the  soil  were  laid  down  on 
the  bottom  of  ancient  seas  which  have  since 
become  dry  land.  New  Jersey  is  known  to 
have  been  largely  or  completely  covered  by 
the  ocean  at  least  three  times  during  the 
millions  of  years  which  have  gone  into  the 
making  of  its  highly  interesting  geological 
history.  During  these  periods,  phosphate, 
limestone  and  potash  deposits  were  laid  down 
on  various  parts  of  its  under-water  surface. 
Of  the  phosphate  deposits,  the  most  important 
are  those  southwest  of  Dover,  near  the 
Dickerson  iron  mine.  Large  limestone  de¬ 
posits  are  being  worked  near  Newton  and 
Phillipsburg. 

The  southern  two-thirds  of  New  Jersey  is 
underlain  with  enormous  deposits  of  an  im¬ 
portant  potash  mineral,  known  as  greensand 
marl,  which  occupies  beds  that  are  between 
20  and  25  feet  in  thickness.  These  beds  were 
laid  down  while  the  area  was  under  the  sea, 
but  are  now  exposed  to  view  over  an  area 
100  miles  long  and  several  miles  in  width, 
that  extends  diagonally  across  the  State  from 
Salem  on  the  Delaware  River  to  Perth  Amboy 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  beds  incline  at 
an  angle  that  dips  toward  the  southeast  at  a 
rate  between  30  and  50  feet  to  the  mile  and, 
consequently,  they  soon  reach  too  great 
depths  to  be  of  value  to  farmers. 

During  the  first  World  War,  when  potash 
imports  from  Germany  were  cut  off,  an  effort 
was  made  to  extract  this  essential  fertilizer 
material  from  New  Jersey’s  greensand  marl, 
to  concentrate  it,  and  to  make  it  available  for 
use  in  formulating  mixed  fertilizers.  The 
higher-grade  deposits  of  this  mineral  contain 
between  six  and  eight  percent  of  potash.  The 
problem  of  extracting  this  potash  and  getting 
it  into  the  form  of  some  soluble  salt  such  as 
the  muriate  of  commerce,  presents  a  difficult 
economic  problem.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facturing  such  potash  fertilizers  was  found 
to  be  too  high  to  permit  of  successful  com¬ 
petition  with  the  more  soluble  materials  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  ancient-sea  de¬ 
posits  in  the  desert  areas  of  California  and 

New  Mexico.  The  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  these  latter 
deposits,  now  being 
carried  out  on  a  large 
scale,  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  potash  scarcity  in 
the  first  World  War.  The 
United  States  had  be¬ 
come  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  remainder  of 
the  world  for  its  potash 
supplies,  as  well  as 
other  liming  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials. 

Other  evidences  of  the 
under-the-ocean  experi¬ 
ence  of  New  Jersey  are 
found  in  its  extensive 
deposits  of  shale  and 
sandstone.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  limestone  de¬ 
posits,  were  laid  down  in 
the  water  off  the  shore 
of  that  part  of  the 
American  Continent 
which  still  remained 
above  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

(Cont’d  Next  Issue) 
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Legume  Inoculation  as  a  Source 
of  Nitrogen  and  Protein 

With  the  nation  about  to  embark  on  the 
greatest  agricultural  production  program  in 
its  history,  every  means  of  increasing  crop 
yields  will  deserve  the  utmost  attention.  One 
of  the  most  vitally  needed  plant  foods  is 
nitrogen,  and  with  commercial  nitrates  in 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
farmers  can  get  part  supply  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air  through  the  inoculation  of  legumes. 

Legumes  are  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  pro¬ 
tein.  Concerned  with  the  price  increases  that 
have  taken  place  in  mill  by-products  and 
protein  concentrates,  farmers  are  planning  to 
embark  on  an  extensive  grow-your-own 
protein  program.  Legume  inoculation  offers  a 
certain  means  of  increasing  both  the  yield 
and  protein  content  of  legumes,  and  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
for  other  crops  to  follow. 

Legumes  have  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  only  when  helpful  bacteria  at¬ 
tach  themselves  to  the  roots  and  form  the 
characteristic  nodules. 

Soil  Born  Bacteria  not  Always  Beneficial 

Inoculation  of  legumes  is  recommended  at 
every  seeding,  regardless  of  whether  that 
particular  legume  has  been  grown  on  the 
same  land  before.  There  is  no  rapid  test  to 
determine  whether  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  right  kind'  of  nitrogen  fixing 
bacteria  present  in  the  soil  before  seeding. 
Inoculation  with  selected  and  proved  strains 
assures  an  immediate,  beneficial  association 
and  an  early  fixation  of  nitrogen.  Most  com¬ 
mercial  inoculants  are  packed  in  dated  cans, 
in  moist  humus  which  maintains  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  bacteria.  Farmers 
Bulletin  1784  states  that:  “Even  when 
nodules  are  produced  by  organisms  already 
present  in  the  soil,  a  striking  improvement 
in  growth  may  sometimes  be  obtained 
by 
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selected  culture.’ 


Liming  Recommended  for  Suc¬ 
cessful  Inoculation 

The  importance  of  liming  has 
been  demonstrated  conclusively 
in  legume  culture.  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  reported  that  red  clover 
grown  on  limed  soil  produced 
39.9  percent  more  dry  weight 
when  the  seed  was  inoculated, 
while  on  unlimed  soil  inoculated 
seed  produced  32.2  more  dry 
weight. 

Research  workers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  have  demon¬ 
strated  a  new  function  of  periodic 
liming.  It  was  found  that  it  was 
not  only  important  to  maintain 
the  desired  alkalinity  of  the  soil, 
but  to  provide  the  abundance  of 
calcium  needed  by  both  the 
legumes  and  the  nitrogen  fixing 
bacteria.  A  deficiency  of  calcium 
was  found  to  encourage  attacks  of  a  damping- 
off  type  of  fungus  and  brought  failure  of 
inoculation.  It  was  demonstratetd  further 
that  calcium  was  necessary  to  support  legume 
bacteria  in  the  soil  and  to  keep  them  normal, 
effective  inoculators. 

Inoculation  of  Legumes  Improves  Soil 

Fertility 

Inoculated  legumes  improve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  as  evidenced  in 
the  increased  yields  ob¬ 
tained  in  crops  that  are 
planted  on  the  same 
ground  the  next  year. 

To  obtain  the  greatest 
benefit  the  inoculated 
legume  must  be  returned 
to  the  soil.  If  it  is  not 
plowed  under,  then  it 
should  at  least  be  re¬ 
turned  in  the  manure 
from  the  livestock  to 
which  it  has  been  fed. 

Alfalfa  and  sweet  clover 
can  be  cropped  and  still 
return  more  fertility  to 
the  soil  than  soybeans, 
for  they  have  a  more 
extensive  root  system. 
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Lespedeza  clover  showing  effective  root  nodules 
due  to  inoculation  with  special  Korean  culture. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  reports  that 
corn  following  sweet  clover  yielded  49.4 
bushels;  following  red  clover,  42.3  bushels; 
and  following  no  legumes,  only  31.3  bushels. 
The  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  reported 
that  a  yield  of  corn  following  soybeans  was 
45  percent  greater  than  corn  following  oats. 
New  York  reports  that  barley  following 
alfalfa  yielded  68.8  bushels,  and  following 
timothy  25.7  bushels. 


Inoculated 


Crimson  Clover 


Uninoculated 


Inoculation  Will  Increase  Yield  of 
Legume  Hay 

The  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found 
that  inoculation  increased  the  yield  of  alfalfa 
hay  1,729  pounds  per  acre,  and  a  gain  of  1,120 
pounds  per  acre  was  obtained  at  Illinois. 
University  of  Wisconsin  experiments  reported 
a  gain  of  1,151  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  acre 
due  to  inoculation.  All  these  yields  represent 


Courtesy  —  Nitragin  Company 

Left :  Picture  of  inocidated  soybeans  at  an  eastern  agriculture  experiment  station  taken 
July  22,  showing  vigorous,  dark-green  growth,  close  stand,  and  freedom  from  weeds  at  right 
due  to  inoculation.  Right:  Picture  of  same  plot  of  soybeans  taken  35  days  later.  By  this 
time  the  weakened,  nitrogen-starved  uninocu  lated  plants  at  the  left  had  given  away  en¬ 
tirely  to  weeds,  a  total  loss  of  forage  or  beans . 


a  gain  of  over  half  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  per 
acre,  an  average  increase  of  over  40  percent, 
at  an  average  cost  of  12  cents  an  acre  for 
inoculation. 

It  costs  no  more  to  prepare  the  land  to  grow 
a  good  legume  crop  than  it  costs  to  grow  a 
poor  one.  The  extra  yield  and  higher  quality 
of  the  hay  proves  that  it  pays  to  inoculate 
each  seeding.  Equally  important,  failure  to 
get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  or  clover  will  prove 
a  severe  setback  to  any  crop  rotation  and 
soil  improvement  program. 

Feeding  Quality  of  Legumes  Improved  by 
Inoculation 

There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
feeding  quality  of  inoculated  legume  hay. 
The  heavier  growth  of  dark,  green  leaves 
seen  in  inoculated  legumes  indicates  that 
they  contain  more  protein,  which  means  more 
milk  and  faster  gains  when  fed  to  young 
stock,  calves,  hogs  or  poultry.  Legume  hay 
is  unequaled  as  an  abundant  source  of 
calcium  also. 

Wisconsin  studies  reveal  that  a  ton  of  soy¬ 
bean  hay  contain  51.  pounds  of  protein;  field 
pea  hay,  48.4  pounds;  alfalfa  hay,  47.6  pounds; 
and  red  clover  hay  41.  pounds.  Non-legumin- 
ous  forage  crops  Contain  less  protein -timothy 
hay  but  19.8  pounds  protein;  corn  fodder, 
21.4  pounds;  blue  grass  and  oat  hay,  26.6  and 
26.8  pounds  respectively. 

Inoculate  Spring  Seedings  of  Alfalfa, 
Red  Clover 

Spring  seedings  of  red  clover  and  alfalfa 
will  be  made  soon  on  winter  wheat.  Some 
farmers  seed  their  legumes  with  spring 
grains.  In  either  case  it  will  pay  to  inoculate, 
even  if  the  same  legume  crop  has  been  grown 
on  the  field  before.  The  following  incident 
is  proof  of  this  point. 

Ward  W.  Walton,  of  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
was  reported  to  have  sown  red  clover  seed 
on  30  acres  of  winter  wheat  last  Spring.  He 
had  been  growing  red  clover  on  his  200  acre 
farm  with  reasonable  success  for 
the  past  20  years,  but  he  decided 
to  try  a  commercial  inoculant  on 
one-half  of  the  seed,  just  to  see 
if  there  would  be  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  field  was  divided  in  half, 
and  in  April,  15  acres  were  sown 
with  inoculated  seed  while  the 
remaining  15  acres  were  sown 
with  uninoculated  seed.  The  in¬ 
oculated  plants  got  off  to  an  early 
start.  The  difference  in  color  and 
growth  could  be  seen  all  through 
the  Summer,  and  when  the 
winter  wheat  was  harvested  the 
red  clover  yielded  30  bushels  of 
first  quality  seed,  free  from  weeds. 

The  uninoculated  half  of  the 
field  came  up  with  such  a  poor 
stand  and  was  so  overrun  with 
weeds  that  it  did  not  pay  to  har¬ 
vest  it  at  all.  Mr.  Walton  found  that  his  in¬ 
vestment  in  75  cents  worth  of  commercial 
inoculant  and  the  few  minutes  of  time  that 
was  required  to  mix  it  with  the  seed  returned 
$390,  for  that  was  what  the  30  bushels  of 
red  clover  seed  would  have  brought  on  the 
market  at  $13  a  bushel. 

Peas  and  Beans  Respond  to  Inoculation  Too 

Inoculation  of  cash  crop  legumes  such  as 

canning  peas,  soybeans, 
field  peas,  and  beans 
often  pays  dividends  in 
a  large  yield  per  acre, 
a  better  grade,  and  a 
better  price.  There  is 
less  difficulty  in  con- 
troling  weeds  because  the 
inoculated  crop  will 
grow  faster  and  stay 
ahead  of  the  weeds. 
Soybeans  drilled  in  rows 
will  need  less  cultivation 
because  they  will  shade 
the  rows  sooner.  The 
time  and  labor  saved 
will  permit  the  care  of 
other  crops,  or  allow 
more  time  for  many  con- 
( Continued  on  Page  220) 
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Maple  Sugar  Production 

St.  Lawrence  County,  leading 
maple  sugar  county  of  the  Empire 
State,  with  the  highest  prices  in 
many  years  obtainable  for  its  maple 
syrup  and  sugar  this  Spring,  is 
faced  with  a  labor  shortage  that  is 
sure  to  cut  down  materially  in  the 
production.  The  smaller  orchards 
are  not  so  seriously  handicapped,  as 
the  family  of  the  producer  can  man¬ 
age  to  harvest  the  sweets.  It  is  the 
owners  of  the  big  orchards  who  are 
faced  with  the  most  serious  problem. 
One  producer  with  13,000  trees  is 
especially  handicapped  in  securing 
labor,  as  the  new  power  line  that 
is  being  rushed  to  the  Massena 
aluminum  plant  extension  in  his 
neighborhood  has  absorbed  all  the 
available  laborers. 

Tapping  the  bushes  began  about 
the  middle  of  March  and  excellent 
runs  of  sap  have  been  reported.  The 
snowfall  for  the  Winter  has  been 
larger  than  usual,  providing  an 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  with  shortage  in  cane  and  beet 
sugar  and  rationing  believed  inevit¬ 
able,  maple  sugar  makers  are  sure 
to  find  a  ready  market  for  their  pro¬ 
duct,  even  at  the  higher  level  of 
prices,  which  are  about  50  cents  per 
gallon  above  the  prices  of  one  year 
ago,  and  an  approximately  better 
price  for  the  sugar. 

The  buyers  for  the  Vermont  pro¬ 
cessing  companies  and  for  the  big 
tobacco  firms  have  issued  a  scale 
of  prices  about  three  cents  higher 
than  the  schedule  of  last  season, 
ranging  this  year  from  12  to  15  cents 
per  pound  for  syrup. 

At  Gouverneur  in  St.  Lawrence 
County  is  the  Maple  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  Company,  which  last  year 
handled  20  percent  of  the  State’s 
bulk  syrup  output,  marketing  about 
$100,000  worth  of  maple  syrup  and 
sugar.  This  Co-operative  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1926  and  has  had  a  most 
successful  career.  L.  L.  Hunt  is  the 
manager. 

The  ruling  price  obtained  in  1940 
was  $1.75  per  gallon.  This  year  from 
$2.25  to  $2.50  per  gallon  are  the 
opening  prices  at  retail.  Outside  the 
labor  shortage,  conditions  in  the 
maple  sugar  industry  this  Spring 
are  more  favorable  than  in  many 
years.  There  was  no  carry-over  from 
last  year  and  the  market  opened 
with  a  brisk  demand  at  materially 
higher  prices  L.  L.  Allen 


Legume  Inoculation  as  a 
Source  of  Nitrogen  and 
Protein 

(Continued  from  Page  219) 
flicting  duties  in  the  height  of  the 
haying  and  cultivating  season. 

Certain  legumes  group  themselves 
into  cross-inoculation  groups,  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  commercial  inoculants  to 
pass  an  economy  in  production  on 
to  farmers.  For  a  time  it  was 
thought  that  almost  every  legume 
required  a  specific  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
effective  cross-inoculation  can  be 
obtained  with  different  strains  of  one 
organism  for  each  of  the  following 
legume  groups: 

Cross  Inoculation  Groups  in 
Legumes 

“A”  Culture  —  For  Alfalfa,  all 
Sweet  Clovers  (including  Hubam), 
Bur  Clover  and  Black  Medic. 

“B”  Culture  —  For  Red,  White, 
Alsike,  Crimson  and  Mammoth  Red 
Clovers  (all  of  the  Trifolii). 

“C”  Culture — For  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Peas,  Vetches  (Hairy,  Spring, 
Monantha,  Purple)  Broad  Beans, 
Sweet  Peas,  Perennial  Peas  and 
Lentils. 

“D”  Culture — For  Field  and  Gar¬ 
den  Beans  (Including  Kidney  and 
Navy)  and  Scarlet  Runner  Beans. 

“E”  Culture — For  Cowpeas,  Velvet 
Beans,  Peanuts,  Kudzu,  Partridge 
Peas,  Beggarweed,  Lima  Beans, 
Mung  Beans,  Tepary  Beans  and 
Crotolarias. 

“L”  Culture — For  Lespedezas  (All 
Varieties) . 

“S”  Culture — For  Soy  Beans  (All 
Varieties). 

Farmers  have  long  known  the 
value  of  legumes  in  improving  their 
soil  and  the  yield  of  their  crops, 
and  with  the  additional  benefits  ob¬ 
tained  through  inoculation  they 
cannot  afford  not  to  invest  in  this 
most  inexpensive  and  effective  form 
of  crop  insurance. 

Fremont  Conrad 


Legislation  at  Albany 

TO  PROHIBIT  STATE  TAX  ON 
REAL  ESTATE 

Assemblyman  Whitney,  Rensselaer 
County,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  prohibit  any 
future  State  tax  upon  real  estate. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  no 
tax  has  been  imposed  upon  real 
estate  for  support  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  one  minor  exception; 
but  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  the  State  may  return  to  real 
estate  taxation  and  is  thus  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  local  government  and  particularly 
to  farmers  and  small  homeowners. 

This  amendment  can  be  made  ef¬ 
fective,  if  Assemblyman  Whitney’s 
resolution  is  approved  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  both  this  year  and  again  in 
1943,  and  then  voted  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  in  1943. 


FARM  LABOR  BILL  PASSED 

The  Young-Milmoe  Bill,  permitting 
the  employment  of  school  children, 
14  or  over,  for  farm  work  'during 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Legislature. 
Under  the  bill,  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  are  made  responsible  for  proper 
selection  of  the  children.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  period  of  absence  of  any  one 
child  is  limited  to  30  days  during  the 
school  year. 

As  we  go  to  press,  approval  by 
the  Governor  is  believed  to  be  cer- 


Marketing  Penna.  Potatoes 

Six  years  ago  a  definite  move 
was  made  toward  the  better  market¬ 
ing  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes.  The 
Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 


TKe  Cat  Came  Back 

We  have  been  farm  people  for 
many  generations,  take  much  inter¬ 
est  in  animals,  and  observe  them 
very  closely.  Last  July  I  planned  to 
be  from  home  for  a  week  and  took 
my  fine,  large  four-year-old  cat  two 
miles  away  to  be  cared  for  in  my 
absence.  After  I  had  nailed  him  up 
in  a  box  and  taken  him  in  my  auto, 
he  arrived  at  his  destination  so  terri¬ 
fied  that  as  soon  as  he  was  liberated 
in  a  small  wire  house  he  jumped 
against  the  door  and  escaped.  This 
happened  on  July  19th. 

I  drove  around  the  neighborhood, 
inquiring  in  all  directions  for  news 
of  a  stray  cat,  with  no  success,  and, 
finally,  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever 
seeing  him  again.  There  were  few 
mornings  in  the  following  months 
that  I  did  not  look  out  the  window 
very  early,  thinking  that  I  might 
see  him  wandering  over  the  fields, 
as  was  his  habit.  On  Dec.  19th, 
exactly  5  months,  to  the  day,  after 
his  disappearance,  he  walked  into 
the  stable  looking  fat  and  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  but  very  shy  and 
unwilling  to  be  touched.  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  very  accusing  expres¬ 
sion,  as  if  he  knew  I  had  betrayed 
his  trust  in  me,  but  after  a  few  days 
he  was  himself  again,  and  fell  into 
all  his  old  habits  of  at-homeness. 

Where  was  he  all  those  months? 
Why  did  he  ever  come  back  if  he 
found  such  good  care  somewhere 
else?  How  did  he  get  safely  through 
a  village  with  many  loose  dogs,  and 
through  heavy  traffic  on  a  state  road, 
and  take  5  months  to  travel  2  miles? 
We  will  never  know  these  answers. 

Maryland.  m.  b.  b. 
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Growers’  Association,  leading  po¬ 
tato  growers  and  chain  store  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  many  conferences 
about  the  matter  and  a  plan  was 
adopted  which  has  proven  very 
successful.  This  involved  the  follow¬ 
ing  essentials  deemed  necessary  to 
put  the  matter  on  a  practical  com¬ 
mercial  basis: 

1.  A  standard  grade  high  enough 
to  meet  demands  of  consumers,  yet 
within  reach  of  the  best  local  crops. 

2.  A  trademarked  practical  and 
attractive  pack  of  a  size  suited  to 
the  widest  market  demands. 

3.  To  determine  definitely  and 
accurately  the  merits  and  qualities 
of  our  own  potatoes. 

4.  To  determine  the  true  status  of 
the  potato  in  the  diet  of  the  normal 
and  subnormal  person. 

5.  To  develop  varieties  best 
adapted  to  our  growing  conditions 
and  suited  to  special  culinary  uses. 

6.  By  grading  and  packing  the 
guaranteed  brand  in  sufficient  vol¬ 
ume  to  interest  large  purchasers. 

This  was  an  ambitious  program 
but  not  too  much  so  to  cover  the 
needs  of  the  case.  It  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  carried  out  until  a 
mutual  confidence  reflected  in  grade, 
package  and  delivery  has  been  built 
up. 

The  marketing  is  done  in  trade- 
marked  and  labeled  packages  of  15 
and  50  pounds.  The  standards  are: 
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Pennsylvania  Blue  Labels  in  peck 
and  50-pound  packages;  Red  Labels, 
in  pecks  only;  and  Economy,  or 
Green  Label  in  pecks  only.  The  aim 
was  to  move  the  potatoes  in  the 
most  direct  route  from  farm  to 
kitchen  table,  which  has  been  done 
through  the  stores. 


SWEET  CLOVER  -  OHIO  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 

Extra  Dure,  high  germinating.  Northern  Ohio  Groi 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices,  buy  dire 
from  the  Leading  Farmers'  Seed  Market  in  the  hea 
of  the  producing  section.  Freight  paid  prices  on  : 
pounds  or  more.  Write  today  for  price  list  ai 
free  samples.  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

B0X  254  *  archbold,  ohi 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 


Genevieve  E.  Smith,  Holland.  N.  Y. 
Easter  Lily  plant  grown  in  the 
Tanner  Greenhouses  in  Holland, 
Erie  County,  New  York. 


CROSS— also  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  and  Golden  Cro 
Bantam,  Descriptive  list  for  all  gardeners 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor?  Coil 


SEQUOIA  POTATO  MARVEL1* 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  creation.  Rugged, 

rVivf  c«fS1SnVl?u  heavy  yielding,  smooth,  white. 

CUYLER  RICH,  NEWPORT.  MAINE 


CABBAGE  PLANTS  Have  cabbaee  3  weeks 

vnounut  I  l  J  earlier.  Set  our  hardened 

outdoor  grown  plants.  Several  varieties  now  ready. 
Booking  Tomato,  Sweetpotato  and  other  plants 
V  .  May  shipments.  List  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 

TEN  MILLION  frost-proof  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage- 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Bald  held 
300-80':  500- $1.25;  IOOO-$2.  postpaid.  Express  $L 
10°°.  Write  for  catalog  on,  Tomatoes  and  all  kinds 
of  plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus,  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  32 
page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

#2  Y  A  ¥1  Cl  Tiio  latest  imported  and  commercial 
*-*  varieties.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

GELSER  BROS.  Box  R,  DALTON,  NEW  YORK 


n»Mia«Extra  lar8e-  labeled  15  for  $1.00  prepaid. 

uamias  peter  lascq,  forest  city,  penna. 

Anchor  Brand  Quarts 

MARVIL  PACKAGE  COMPANY,  Laurel,  Oelawaro 


Heres  a  Proven  Corn  that 

YIELDS  MORE 

Ear  Cora  aai  Silage 

Funk  G  Hybrids 

are  pleasing  thousands  / 

Henry  Meckley,  St.Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y.  writes-'Had 
wonderful  results  with  Funk  G  Hybrid...  2  large 
silosfilled  and  refilled . it  stood  up  perfect  ” 


Read  the  farmers  own  stories.  8 
pages  of  illustrated  facts.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

^Hoffman’s 

FARM  SEEDS 
Box  5,  LANDISVILLE 
(Lancaster  Co.)  PA. 


We  Pay  Transportation  oXS 


BLAKEMORE 
SUCCESS 
PREMIER  . . . 
CATSKILL  . . 
DORSETT 
FAIRFAX 
ABERDEEN  . 
WM.  BELT  . 
BIG  JOE  . . . 

LUPTON  . 

CHESAPEAKE 

GANDY  . 

PATHFINDER 
NORTH  STAR 
DRESDEN  . . . 


25  100  500  1000 

$0.35  $0.85  $3.50  $6.50 
.35  1.00  3.75  7.00 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.40  I.  to  4.00  7.75 
.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.35  .90  3.75  6.95 

.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 

.50  1.50  5.50  10.00 

.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 


Asparagus  -  Rhubarb  -  Horseradish  Roots 

All  Trans.’  Paid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2  yr . $0.60  $0.90  $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Rhubarb  No.  1  ....  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  ..  . 

Horseradish  No.  X  .  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  on  request. 


C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


Victory  Gardens  deserve  the  best  stock 
you  can  buy.  Insure  early  bearing, 
fine  fruit,  and  sturdy  growth  by  plant¬ 
ing  Kelly’s  “Full  of  Vigor”  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  Berries.  Also  Dwarf  Apples 
and  Pears. 

Get  new  Kelly  Catalog  describ- 
ing  dozens  of  varieties.  Your  /» **5} 
money  cheerfully  refunded  if  lo?0*l 

our  stock  does  not  satisfy.  LaS^l 

SEND  FOR  FREE»> 

•-Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  37  Maple  St.,  DansvtlieTlt.  Y. 

4  A  __i__ i_JL_jL_ 


GROW  XMAS 

'FOREST  TREES 

Wrfte  today  for  Special  Christmas 
Tree  Bulletin  and  Complete  For- 
_  ©st  Tree  Price  List.  Per  1600 

2  year  American  Red  Pine . .  $  9.50 

2  year  Pitch  Pine .  8.00 

2  year  Colorado  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Penna. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Certified,  true  to  name,  from  NEW  plantings,  prompt 
shipment  direct  from  grower.  Premier— Fairfax — Dor- 
sett — Catskill — Dresden — Pathfinder — Dunlap— Aberdeen 
1 00-$ I ;  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  1000  or  more  $7-1000'. 
Mastodon — Gem  (everbearing)  50-80c;  1 00-$ 1 .50 :  300- 
$3.50;  500-$5;  I000-$I0.  Transp.  Collect.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.Y. 


NEW  EVERBEARING 

STRAWBERRY  MINN.  1166 

Tlie  coming  Everbearer.  Surpasses 
Gem  and  all  others.  Plants  limited. 
$1.50  per  25;  $5.00  per  100.  Also 
all  other  kinds  of  Berry  Plants, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Perennials.  Catalog 
Free.  L.  J.  FARMER, 

Dept.  R.  R.  Pulaski,  New  York 
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A  Packing  Grade  for  Fruit 
is  Not  Enough 

The  citrus  industry  is  on  the 
right  track  in  trying  to  work  out 
standards  of  fruit  quality.  Somehow 
we  have  all  gotten  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  talking  in  terms  of 
eye  appeal,  saying  that  color  and 
size  and  finish  are  the  items  that 
the  consumer  wants.  Or,  we  may 
perhaps  have  gone  a  bit  further 
by  calling  for  the  growing  of  new 
and  improved  varieties  that  are  of 
better  flavor  and  general  quality 
than  the  old  ones,  as  the  McIntosh 
apple,  Bartlett  pear,  and  Imperial 
Epineuse  plum  compared  with  the 
Ben  Davis,  Kielfer,  and  Lombard 
varieties. 

But  somehow,  until  rather  re¬ 
cently,  the  idea  has  been  apparent 
only  to  a  few  that  finish  and  appear¬ 
ance,  when  the  fruit,  leaves  the 
orchard  are  not  enough.  Somehow 
it  never  dawned  upon  many  of  us 
that  the  crispness  and  flavor  and 
snap  in  an  apple,  the  juciness  and 
sweetness  in  a  peach,  the  aroma  and 
refreshing  pleasantness  in  a  grape 
must  be  preserved  until  the  con¬ 
sumer  ate  the  fruit,  if  he  were  to 
be  a  really  satisfied  customer.  Per¬ 
haps  the  consuming  public  is  not 
quite  so  stupid  as  we  have  been 
told;  perhaps  it  prefers  a  red,  long, 
conic  apple  of  standard  size  because 
through  experience  it  has  come  to 
learn  that  such  a  specimen  is  more 
likely  to  be  in  prime  condition  than 
others  of  different  characteristics. 
Perhaps  we  misguidedly  thought  it 
was  an  evidence  of  the  customer 
buying  by  “eye  appeal.”  Perhaps 
also  the  consumer  learned  to  asso¬ 
ciate  inferior  usefulness  with  the 
New  York  Baldwin,  and  perhaps  he 
may  in  time  learn  to  associate  future 
dissatisfaction  with  some  varieties 
that  are  now  esteemed. 

For,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it 
is  the  satisfied  consumer  who  in  the 
long  run  either  makes  or  breaks  a 
market.  The  popularity  of  oranges 
has  been  in  large  measure  due  to 
the  fact  that  every  time  an  orange 
was  purchased,  it  could  be  relied 
upon.  Likewise  for  certain  brands 
of  western  apples.  The  consumer 
could  feel  certain  that  under  that 
particular  surface  was  the  quality 
he  expected  and  wanted.  The  two 
stood  for  each  other. 

And,  looking  back  over  a  period 
of  years,  isn’t  it  true  that  it  is  the 
business  enterprises  which  have 
given  the  public  what  it  wanted 
which  have  forged  ahead?  The  auto¬ 
mobile  is  such  an  example.  The 
automobile  manufacturer  has  con¬ 
ducted  public  polls  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  to  see  just  what  minute  detail 
Mr.  Consumer  approved  or  disap¬ 
proved  in  his  motor  car.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  is  the  rail¬ 
road,  which  until  only  recently 
seemed  to  become  alive  to  public 
demands. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  would 
think  of  accepting  an  automobile 
which  left  the  manufacturer  in  good 
condition  but  which  had  been  banged 
and  bruised  in  transit.  Nor  would 
one  accept  a  car  in  which  the  motor 
had  developed  a  knock  in  driving 
from  the  factory.  But  somehow  most 
of  us  in  horticulture  have  felt  that 


to  grow  a  good  variety  and  to  pack 
it  in  a  good  container  was  enough. 
Somehow  we  forgot  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  have  come  to  associate 
bad  experiences  with  the  particular 
variety  or  pack  we  produced,  just 
because  it  never  reached  him  in 
prime  condition. 

Fruit  must  eventually  be  sold  to 
the  consumer,  not  by  the  grade 
under  which  it  is  packed,  but  by 
the  grade  under  which  it  reaches 
him.  Winesap  apples,  hard  and  in¬ 
digestible  as  bullets,  must  not  be 
offered  in  October;  and  McIntosh 
apples,  soft  and  mushy,  must  not  be 
offered  in  May.  A  half  dozen  well- 
grown  Elberta  peaches  delivered  to 
the  consumer  in  prime  condition 
are  worth  a  bushel  of  bruised  and 
over-ripe  Rochester,  no  matter  how 
fine  they  were  when  harvested  and 
packed. 

This,  then,  is  where  the  citrus 
industry  is  on  the  right  track  in 
trying  to  work  out  standards  for 
quality,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruit 
industry  will  be  wise  if  it  beoomes 
alert  even  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  and  continues  working  in  this 
direction.  H.  B.  Tukey 


Down  Dixie  Way 

As  the  March  winds  are  rapidly 
gaining  momentum  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  is  anywhere  in 
the  South,  activity  is  rapidly  pro¬ 
gressing  to  assure  the  nation  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  tobacco  and 
cotton.  While  recently  travelling 
through  various  parts  of  the  South, 
I  noticed  that  almost  every  farm 
had  a  number  of  plows  tilling  the 
sandy  soil.  Plowing  was  going  on 
everywhere. 

At  the  present  time  victory 
gardens  seem  to  be  the  thought  of 
everyone.  With  the  greater  number 
of  Army  camps  being  located  in  the 
South,  farmers  in  this  section  have 
always  found  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce.  However,  kitchen 
gardens  are  seldom  to  be  found  in 
every  backyard  as  is  common  in  the 
North.  Poultry  raisers  have  been 
rather  fortunate  though  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  steady  prices  for  their  eggs. 

This  year  many  fields  that  have 
lain  idle  since  the  A.  A.  A.  “plow 
under”  program  came  into  effect  are 
hastily  being  tilled  to  produce  most¬ 
ly  cotton.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
other  crops  as  well.  The  same  crops 
that  have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
South  for  all  these  years  are  seeing 
and  anticipating  a  slow  change.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  conventional  cotton, 
tobacco  and  corn,  many  of  the  people 
are  slowly  seeing  some  odd-shaped 
plants  being  demonstrated  to  them, 
this  being  in  the  form  of  castor 
beans  and  the  newly  found  useful 
guayule  plant  that  is  expected  to 
meet  the  nation’s  need  for  rubber, 
and  oil  in  the  form  of  lubricants. 

With  an  ever-increasing  demand 
for  fats  and  vegetable  oils  to  meet 
the  nation’s  and  Allied  needs,  in¬ 
creased  production  has  already  com¬ 
menced,  with  more  acres  being  de¬ 
voted  to  soy  beans  and  peanuts. 
What  other  plants  will  supplement 
the  nation’s  need  for  vegetable  oils 
is  not  known  at  the  present,  but  the 
need  for  these  oils  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  acute.  R.  Dorsen 


On  much  of  the  marginal  land  in  New  York’s  Southern  Tier,  the  white 
pine  will  grow  wherever  a  seed  tree  is  available  to  supply  the  seed  and 
where  the  land  is  abandoned.  Here  are  seedling  white  pines  growing  on  a 
typical  field  where  a  seed-producing  tree  has  originally  been  left  aban¬ 
doned.  Of  course,  the  annual  use  of  the  mowing  machine  and  occasional 
plowing  of  the  land  will  prevent  the  groioth  of  any  seedlings. 
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TESTED  FARM  SEEDS 

Food  means  Victory!  With  the  RIGHT  seed,  you  can  grow 
MORE,  with  less  work.  But  be  sure  your  seed  is  hardy  north¬ 
ern  grown,  acclimated.  Dibble’s  is — every  pound  of  it! 

AIFAIFA— CLOVERS— GRASS  SEEDS 

Some  are  short — order  at  once. 

OATS— SEH>  CORN— SOY  BEANS— BARLEY 

All  adapted  Northeast  varieties.  Excellent  Quality.  High 
Germination.  Ample  Stocks  Now — Later? 
POTATOES — prices  right,  while  stocks  last.  Some  Certified 
going  fast. 

Dibble — One  Quality.  The  Best.  Our  “10-day-any-test”  guar¬ 
antee  protects  you.  Warning — don’t  put  off.  Insure  the  Best, 
Now! 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  Box  B,Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 
Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK 

Locatad  In  the  center  of  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
ot  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


REE  pimt  catalog 


Send  today  for  this  Valuable  48 
Page  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  all  the  new 
and  better  paying  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black* 
berries.  Grapes,  New  Boysenberry, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Blueberry  Plants.  It's  a 
complete  culture  guide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters.  Written  by  a  lifelong  fruit 
grower.  It's  FREES 

EW.  TOWNSEND  SONS 
tS  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  ef 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  Plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Prit¬ 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg.  10c;  Oz.  30c;  'Alb.  90c;  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years — Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


FRUIT  TREES 


.  Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Apple. 
■1  Peach  and  Cherry  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Maloney  Trees  are 
Northern  grown,  hardy  and  reasonably 
priced.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Est.  1884. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Ine. 
41  Main  St..  Dansville.  New  York 


MALONEYS  CATALOG  FREE 


In  a  Large  Assortment  of  Varie¬ 
ties.  including  the  Outstanding 
New  Fruits.  Write  for  Free  Copy 
Catalogue  offering  more  than  800 
varieties  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mentals  at  reduced  prices. 

Waynesboro  Nurseries 

Box  11,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

HONEY  LOCUST,  Nut  Trees  gg*.  chestnut.  Tn 

improved  varieties.  Write  for  our  full  list  of  tree 
crops.  For  cattle,  birds  and  deer.  JOHN  W.  HERSHEY, 
Nut  Tree  Nurseries,  Box  65- R,  Downingtown,  Penna. 


Easy  to  grow  .  .  .  Profitable.  30  hardy, 
heavy-bearing  varieties  from  famous 
Finger  Lake3  grape  Region.  Also  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Orna¬ 
mental  shrubs.  Write  for  Miller’s  Free 
Grape  Book  &  Nursery  Guide.  J.  E. 
Miller,  Nurseries,  Box  R,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes- Smooth  Rurals;  Russet  Rurals; 
Katahdln.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa;  Sebago. 

H.  L.  H0DNETT  &  SONS.  FILLMORE,  N.Y. 

Field  Grown  Vegetable  Plants 

Marion  Market  Cabbage  Plants;  White  and  Ye  flow 
Bermuda  Onion  Plants  $1.00  thousand.  Mail  or  express 
collect.  Free  catalog  tomato,  pepper,  potato  and  other 
plants.  OMEGA  PLANT  FARMS,  Omega.  Georgia 

Certified  Cornellian  Oats 

-  ULYSSES.  PENNA! 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Ready  to  set  in  your  fields  about  April  15th. 
Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Charleston,  Mammoth 
Red  Bock,  1000-$l.25.  Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market  1000-$  1.75.  Booking  orders  for  Tomato 
Plants  grown  from  Certified  and  treated  seed. 
Ask  for  our  Catalogue  of  Virginia  Field  Grown 
Plants.  You  will  receive  what  you  order  when 
you  send  to  us  for  your  plants. 

CLIFFORD  A.CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


STRAWBERRIES 

PAY  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  *■*  *  describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells-,  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name"  and  strictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-42,  Alien.  Md. 


:v:4^strawberries 


Every  Grower  should  hare  Raynor's  Now 
Barry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  inf  or- 
1  mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Dorsett,  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

r  Ray ner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 

FRPRH  I'll  Tfl  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
*  DL.JI  1  yJ  yj  Vi  Please  write  for  Price  List. 

ROBERT  TURNBULL,  Box  36.  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 
Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers.  Pritchard,  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more.  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants, 
$1.50-1000,  and  Williams  Red  Velvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants,  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder. 
$2.00-1000  or  25c-100.  Hot  Pepper.  Chili  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage.  Round  Dutch,  All 
Reasons.  Copenhagen,  75c-1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman,  Georgia. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 


FREE  1942  Catalog  of  Field-grown  Tomato,  Cabbage, 
Pepper  and  other  Vegetable  Plants.  Special — 200  Tomato 
Plants  for  $1.00.  postpaid.  Ready  April  15.  Write  today. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO,  .  Box  708  Altaay, 


—FREE  SEED  CORN  CATALOG— 

Beady  for  mailing.  22  different  varieties  of  com.  Also 
Seed  Oats  and  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  our  free 
descriptive  catalogue.  28th  year. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY,  Porter’s  Sideling.  Pa. 

Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers,  it 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

•  SENSATION  SEED  OATS* 

Barley  ^-Hybrid  Seed  Corn-Clover  and  grass  seed  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  us  for  samples  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE,  OHIO 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6—2  Yr.  plus  3—3  Yr.  for  $4. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

WANTF1T  Soy  beans-  mention  variety  (black  or  yel- 
„  low)  and  number  of  bushels  available. 

STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Phone  f 00 


PAUL  R.  SMITH 


arge  hardy  English  Walnut  Trees  5  for  $2.00 
•postpaid.  E.  RUSS,  HALSEY,  OREGON. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  • 
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and  as  a  result  the  hormone  sprays 
were  more  effective  and  profitable  in 
1941.  In  much  of  the  Northeastern 
apple  area,  neither  1940  nor  1941 
were  bad  drop  years.  From  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  to  growers  in 
Massachusetts,  many  reported  that 
drop  was  light  this  year.  About  80 
per  cent  were  satisfied  with  their 
results  with  hormone  sprays  and  the 
rest  were  mostly  non-committal.  A 
few  were  definitely  disappointed  and 
do  not  plan  to  use  hormone  sprays 
next  year.  Many  growers  had  no 
experience  with  these  harvest  sprays. 
As  a  rule,  with  these  men  the  drop¬ 
ping  problem  has  not  been  a  major 
factor  in  past  years. 

The  experimental  tests  conducted 
in  1941  brought  to  a  clearer  focus 
some  of  the  ideas  that  were  vaguely 
suggested  by  results  in  1940.  The 
question  of  proper  timing  has  been 
studied  and  it  now  seems  that  it  may 
be  even  more  vital  than  at  first 
realized.  A  spray  applied  too  early, 
especially  with  varieties  which  be¬ 
have  similarly  to  McIntosh,  may  lose 


What  is  the  Status  of  Preharvest  Sprays? 


By  Lawrence  Southwick 


Rarely  have  experimental  labora¬ 
tory  findings  been  adopted  so  quickly 
and  so  widely  as  the  preharvest 
sprays  for  preventing  or  delaying 
fruit  drop,  particularly  of  apples. 
The  first  report  of  the  effective  use 
of  plant  growth  substance  sprays  to 
lessen  fruit  drop  just  prior  to  harvest 
was  made  in  1939  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
research  scientists,  F.  E.  Gardner,  P. 
C.  Marth  and  L.  P.  Batjer.  The  story 
behind  the  first  use  of  the  uncommon 
white  organic  chemicals,  naptha- 
lene  acetic  acid  and  napthalene 
acetamide,  for  delaying  fruit  drop  is 
so  well  known  that  a  statement  or 
two  will  suffice.  Experiments  with 
these  chemicals  on  rooting  cuttings 
brought  to  light  the  unexpected 
phenomenon  of  delayed  abscission  of 
the  leaf  particles  on  the  treated  cut¬ 
tings.  Furthermore,  sprayed  holly 
blossoms  persisted  and  developed 
parthenocarpic  fruits,  and  treated 
flower  parts  of  date  blossoms  failed 
to  drop  off  as  usual.  These  and  other 
similar  phenomena  suggested  to 
Gardener  and  his  co-workers  that 
these  special  chemicals  might  be  of 
use  on  apples  to  delay  the  prehar¬ 
vest  drop  of  fruit  that  has  plagued 
the  growers  for  years,  especially  with 
certain  varieties  such  as  Williams, 
McIntosh  and  Delicious. 

Tests  in  1939  showed  that  prehar¬ 
vest  sprays  on  apples  were  generally 
effective  in  reducing  drop.  In  1940, 
a  great  deal  of  experimental  work 
was  conducted  and  several  manufac¬ 
turers  responded  to  a  grower  demand 
for  drop  control  materials.  Carriers, 
such  as  alcohol  and  talc  were  used  to 
carry  the  small  quantities  of  active 
chemicals  needed  and  to  facilitate 
handling  by  growers.  These  com¬ 
mercial  spray  materials  in  both 
liquid  and  dry  form  were  standard¬ 
ized  so  that,  in  general,  inconsis¬ 
tencies  in  drop  control  results  could 
hardly  be  traced  to  source  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Usage  recommendations  were 
based  on  a  standard  concentration 
of  .001  per  cent,  or  10  parts  of  “hor¬ 
mone”  in  a  million  parts  of  water. 
It  is  remarkable  that  such  minute 
quantities  of  these  chemicals  can 
have  such  a  profound  effect  as  to 
delay  the  normal  abscission  or  drop 
of  apples  for  periods  even  as  long  as 
a  month. 

Results  in  1940  went  a  long  way  in 
establishing  the  usefulness  of  hor¬ 
mone  sprays.  Some  experimental 
results  were  negative,  some  com¬ 
mercial  orchard  tests  were  disap¬ 
pointing,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
picture  was  favorable.  Varietal  dif¬ 
ferences  in  response  assumed  signifi¬ 
cance,  the  possibility  of  a  variable 
influence  due  to  temperature  and 
other  weather  conditions  became  ap¬ 
parent,  concentration  and  coverage 
were  found  to  be  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance,  and  correct  timing  of  sprays 
seemed  to  deserve  more  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  summary  of  1940  results 
throughout  the  country  presented  a 
fairly  complete  picture.  Briefly,  the 
points  brought  out  follow.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  further  south  that  the  sprays 
were  used  the  better  the  results. 
Williams  gave  perhaps  the  outstand¬ 
ing  response.  This  variety,  when 
sprayed,  clung  on  almost  100%  until, 
as  one  man  put  it,  “the  flesh  fell 
away  leaving  the  core  still  hanging.” 
Good  response  was  also  had  with 
Maiden  Blush,  Summer  Rambo,  Gra- 
venstein,  Stayman,  Delicious  and 
Rome.  Further  north,  Melba,  Early 
McIntosh,  Oldenberg  and  Graven- 
stein  responded  particularly  well. 
McIntosh,  Wealthy  and  Baldwin 
showed  less  and  variable  response. 
On  the  West  coast,  sprays  on  Wine- 
sap  and  Delicious  seemed  profitable. 
The  more  thorough  the  coverage  the 
better  the  results.  The  higher  con¬ 
centrations  up  to  10  p.p.m.  were  more 
effective  than  weaker  sprays.  Indi¬ 
vidual  trees  varied,  and  weak  trees 
responded  poorly.  Many  sprays  were 
not  timed  correctly  and  the  duration 
of  effect  was  limited,  depending  on 
variety.  Effect  on  McIntosh  usually 
was  terminated  in  10-14  days  after 
spraying,  while  with  other  varieties 
the  effect  persisted  for  2  to  3  or 
even  4  weeks. 

Results  reported  for  the  1941  sea¬ 
son  are  similar  to  the  1940  results. 
The  two  seasons  were  dissimilar  in 
some  respects  and  more  so  in  some 
fruit  sections  than  others.  In  some 
cases,  warmer  weather  during  Sep¬ 
tember  in  1941  resulted  in  a  heavier 
drop  on  unsprayed  trees  than  in  1940 


its  effectiveness  before  a  grower 
wishes  to  pick.  In  such  cases,  the 
value  of  a  second  application  has 
been  shown  in  some  tests.  In  others, 
a  duplicate  application  has  not  pro¬ 
longed  the  effective  period. 

It  is  easy  to  apply  a  hormone 
spray  too  late  for  maximum  benefits 
especially  if  drop  is  heavy  for  1  or  2 
days  prior  to  the  application.  How¬ 
ever,  a  late  application  has  been 
shown  to  reduce  subsequent  drop 
significantly.  With  a  one-spray 
schedule  on  McIntosh,  it  is  probably 
better  to  wait  a  little  too  long  than 
to  apply  the  spray  too  early.  Latest 
findings  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
rule  established  after  the  1940  season 
for  timing  a  spray  on  McIntosh  still 
holds — that  a  spray  should  be  applied 
after  10  to  20  uninjured  and  well- 
matured  apples  fall  in  a  24-hour 
period.  With  some  varieties,  of 
course,  the  timing  need  not  be  so 
accurately  fixed. 

Another  significant  result  from  the 
1941  season  is  the  proof  of  the  im¬ 
portant  function  of  temperature  at 
the  time  of  application.  Several 
growers  independently  reported  that, 
in  their  opinion,  hormone  sprays 
were  more  effective  when  applied  on 


a  relatively  hot  day.  Several  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  workers  have  expressed 
a  similar  notion.  And,  finally,  in  an 
experiment  especially  designed  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  theory,  work¬ 
ers  at  the  U.  S.  Horticultural  Station 
at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  found  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  in  control  of  drop 
from  two  sprays  applied  the  same 
day,  but  one  in  the  cool,  early  morn¬ 
ing  hours,  and  one  during  the  middle 
of  the  day  when  air  temperatures 
were  considerably  higher.  Drop  con¬ 
trol  was  better  when  applications 
were  made  during  the  warmer  period. 
This  finding  supports  the  contention 
that  the  poor  results  often  obtained 
with  the  late  maturing  varieties  may 
be  due  largely  to  the  single  factor  of 
temperature.  Favorable  results  were 
obtained  in  1941  on  Baldwin  and 
Northern  Spy  in  New  York  when  the 
temperature  at  the  time  of  spraying 
was  above  75  degrees  F.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important  to  apply  sprays  only 
when  the  temperature  is  high. 

There  have  been  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  regarding  the  most 
suitable  concentration  to  use.  With 
Williams  a  lower  concentration  than 
would  be  advised  for  McIntosh  is 
extremely  effective.  As  is  well 


WE  ARE  ALL-OUT  TO  WIN  THIS  WAR!  This  year  your 
crops  represent  more  than  a  year’s  income  to  you.  They  are. 
"Food  for  Freedom”  or  material  vital  to  victory.  That’s  why 
you  need  the  best  fertilizer,  supplied  to  you  by  a  man  who 
knows  your  soil — your  friendly  V-C  Agent. 

Just  average  results  show  that  one  ton  of  the  proper  fertilizer, 
rightly  used,  will  produce  the  following  crops,  or  crop  products: 
enough  extra  pork  to  prepare  a  meal  for  1,000  soldiers ...  or, 
enough  extra  milk  to  supply  2,272  children  with  one  quart  each 
. . .  or,  3,950  loaves  of  bread ...  or,  200  bushels  of  potatoes. . .  or, 
1,500  pounds  of  cotton ...  or,  1,400  pounds  of  tobacco. 

With  his  complete,  reliable,  first-hand  knowledge  of  soils 
and  crops  in  your  section,  your  V-C  Agent  can  help  you  to 
beat  the  average.  And,  Uncle  Sam  asks  everybody  to  beat 
average  production  this  year. 

Remember,  your  V-C  Fertilizers  are  especially-designed  and 
carefully-prepared  to  help  you  get  the  best-paying  yields  and 
quality  from  your  particular  soil.  Use  the  V-C  Fertilizers  your 
V-C  Agent  recommends  and  you  help  yourself  and  help  Uncle 
Sam  too.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  He  is  your  Agent  for 
Victory  Crops! 

VIRGINIA -CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Carteret,  N.  J.  *  Baltimore,  Md.  *  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  many  different  analyses,  so 
that  there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every 
crop  on  every  soil  on  every  farm.  Ask 
Your  V-C  Agent! 


V-C  FERTILIZERS  contain  the 
best  sources  of  plant  food,  carefully 
selected  and  balanced  to  become 
available  according  to  the  feeding 
schedule  of  the  particular  crop. 

V-C  FERTILIZERS  are  the  easy- 
drilling  kind.  They  stay  in  one  of  the 
many  V-C  factories  and  cure  until 
they  have  that  smooth,  free-flowing 
quality  for  which  they  are  famous. 

V*C  FERTILIZERS  are  backed  by 
more  than  35  MILLION  tons  of  ex¬ 
perience.  For  nearly  half  a  century, 
the  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration  has  manufactured  fertilizers 
for  every  crop  on  every  soil. 
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%se  Hotkaps 

to  Help  Ripen  Crops 

3  WEEKS  EARLIER 


Heed  your  country’s 
cry  for  speedy,  in¬ 
creased  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction.  Help  assure 

victory  over  the  Axis 
—  and  enjoy  larger 

profits  as  well. 

_  Use  Germaco  HOT¬ 
KAPS,  strong  little  hot-houses.  Uni¬ 
versity  tests  prove  that  average 
yield  per  acre  of  early  marketable 
crops — your  premium  crops — is  near¬ 
ly  twice  as  great  when  Germaco 

HOTKAPS  are  used!  Moreover,  they 
increase  your  total  yield  18%  to 
51%,  promote  bigger  fruits  and 
vegetables,  ripen  your  crops  three 
weeks  earlier,  protect  your  plants 
from  destructive  frost,  storms  and 
insects.  Yet  HOTKAPS  are  quick 

and  easy  to  set  and  cost  only  about 
a  penny  a  plant.  No  wonder  Germaco 
HOTKAPS  enable  you  to  get  higher 
prices  and  bigger  profits! 

Successful  market  growers  have 
used  100  million  Germaco  HOTKAPS! 
Crop  failure  is  costly  —  HOTKAPS 
protection  is  cheap! 

Order  from  your  seed  dealer  today. 

Joseph  Harris  Co. 

Coldwater,  New  York 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hart  &.  Vick 
Rochester,  New  York 


9 

r  mf.  cap 


Harvey  Seed  Co. 
Buffalo,  New  York 
William  Kroemer 
H icksville,  L.  I. 
Price  Seed  Co. 
Albany,  New  York 
Utica  Seed  Co. 
Utica,  New  York 
Vaughan’s  Seed  Store 
New  York  City 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

New  York  City 
F.  W.  Woodruff  Son* 
Bellrote,  Long  Island 


LAST  CALL! 

Germain's,  Germaco  Products  Division,  I 
740Terminal St.,  Dept.  E,  Los  Angeles,Cal. ! 
Send  me  FREE  Book — "Earlier,  Surer, 
Bigger,  More  Profitabie  Market  Crops" 

NAME _ _ 


I  ADDRESS- 

Vdhbi 


HSIBHSisi 


ECONOMICALLY  MEETS  EVERY 
SMALL~FARM  POWER  NEED 


See  this  new  Bl-3  ROTOTILLER.  A  complete 
small-farm  operating  unit.  It  will  amaze  you. 
Built  to  exacting  automotive  standards.  Fast 
rotating  tines  plow,  disc,  harrow,  smooth— all 
in  one  operation.  Tills  deep,  breaks  hard  sod, 
mows,  hauls,  plows  snow,  operates  power 
equipment.  Assures  better 
crops;  easy,  low-cost  opera¬ 
tion.  Thousands  in  use.  Write 
now  for  FREE  illustrated 
folder.  No  obligation. 

ROTOTILLER,  INC. 
TROY,  N.  Y,  Dept.  G 


Increase  Crops  with  Lime 
and  LITTLE  GIANT! 


More  food — big- 
and  better 
crops  —  your 
country  needs 
your  help. 
Spread  lime, 
phosphate,  etc. 
e  •  s  y  low  -  cost 
way,  LITTLE 
GIANT  costs 
little,  lasts  for 
years.  Why  de¬ 
pend  on  others  — 
spread  when  you 
want  to.  Free  folder. 
Write  today. 


ELEVATOR  MFG.  CO. 


451  McLun  St.,  Bloomington,  Illinois 


known,  McIntosh  response  to  hor¬ 
mone  sprays  has  been  particularly 
variable.  In  some  cases  low  con¬ 
centrations  have  been  sufficient;  in 
many  others  the  standard  or  even 
higher  concentrations  had  little  effect 
on  reducing  fruit  drop.  Even  though 
some  results  indicate  that  good  cov¬ 
erage  may  make  up  for  a  low  hor¬ 
mone  concentration,  the  bulk  of  evi¬ 
dence  points  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  higher  concentrations  are  the 
more  effective.  In  a  few  instances, 
sprays  containing  more  than  10 
p.p.m.  of  hormone  (standard)  have 
given  better  results  than  standard 
sprays.  The  benefits  from  the  use  of 
small  amounts  of  oil  or  special  stick¬ 
ers  have  been  variable.  These  addi¬ 
tions  should  be  useful  under  some 
conditions,  but  are  not  substitutes 
for  adequate  spray  coverage  or  con¬ 
centration. 

One  other  important  1941  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  the  application  of  the 
active  hormone  chemicals  in  dust 
form  with  orchard  dusters.  It  has 
been  thought  that  since  spray  appli¬ 
cations  have  been  none  too  effective 
on  McIntosh  and  some  other  varie¬ 
ties,  the  effective  use  of  dust  was 
out  of  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
experiments  were  initiated  this  past 
season  in  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  test  the  comparative  merits 
of  spray  and  dust  applications,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  McIntosh.  In  New  York, 
approximately  equally  good  control 
was  obtained  with  dust  and  spray  on 
Williams,  McIntosh  and  Baldwin. 
The  fact  that  more  actual  1  '^uie 
was  applied  in  the  dust  applies „.ons 
than  in  the  sprays  in  the  first  two 
cases  does  not  detract  from  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  results.  The  1941 
season  in  New  York  favored  rather 
heavy  drop.  Drop  control  sprays  as 
well  as  dusts  were  generally  more 
effective  than  in  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
sults  with  dust  in  Massachusetts  were 
disappointing  although  there  was 
some  evidence  that  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  might  be  as  effective  as  sprays. 
Possibly,  4  to  5  pounds  of  dust  per 
mature  tree  will  give  adequate  cov¬ 
erage,  depending  somewhat  on  the 
makeup  of  the  dust.  Dusting  has 
several  obvious  advantages  over 
spraying,  the  most  significant  being 
the  shorter  time  required  to  cover 
an  orchard  area.  The  initial  results 
justify  the  hope  that  harvest  dusts 
may  replace  harvest  sprays  for  those 
growers  having  orchard  dusters. 
Further  research  and  more  experi¬ 
mental  data  are  needed,  however, 
before  dusting  can  be  advocated  in 
place  of  spraying  for  drop  control. 

One  further  point  which  has  been 
brought, into  clearer  focus  as  a  result 
of  the  past  season’s  results  with 
hormone  sprays  concerns  the  vari¬ 
ability  of  reported  results.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  factors  of  variety,  time¬ 
liness,  coverage,  concentration  and 
temperature,  all  of  which  may  aid  in 
causing  variable  results,  there  is  the 
important  factor  of  severity  of  drop 
itself.  With  trees  which  showed  dif¬ 
ferent  natural  dropping  in  1940  and 
1941,  control  sprays  showed  up  to 
the  best  advantage  in  the  year  of 
heavier  drop.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  because  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  can  be  made  of  this  new  tech¬ 
nique  in  fruit  culture  only  on  ade¬ 
quate  experience  covering  the  wide 
range  of  conditions  which  are  found 
in  the  fruit  industry. 

From  West  Virginia 

Most  New  England  folks  think 
that  West  Virginia  is  in  the  Sunny 
South,  but  that  is  wrong.  This  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  our  State,  known  as 
the  Northern  Panhandle  reaches  well 
above  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line, 
and  we  are  even  farther  North  than 
the  City  of  Philadelphia.  Our  State, 
from  North  to  South,  is  more  than 
300  miles  in  length,  and  of  course 
the  southern  end  extends  pretty 
deep  into  the  South.  Our  southern 
boundary  line  is  only  about  80 
miles  from  Tennessee. 

I  certainly  enjoy  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  especially  do  I  like  the 
letters  entitled  “Rambling  Along  at 
Long  Acres;”  “North  Country  News;” 
and  the  one  from  Maine  known  as 
“Hillside  Farms.”  Our  farm  is  also 
named  “Hillside  Farm”  and  it  is  just 
what  the  name  implies.  It  consists 
of  26  acres,  only  one  of  which  is 
level. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  letters 
from  the  small  farmers  who  only 
have  one  or  two  horses.  Let  them  tell 
us  how  they  manage  their  small 
farms,  how  many  and  what  kind  of 
livestock  they  keep,  what  are  their 
cash  crops,  etc.  Hillside  Farm 


i  Animal  appetite  always  has  known  the  life  and  health  hidden  in 
green-growing  grasses  and  legumes.  Now  from  the  experience  of 
a  hundred  years  have  come  method  and  machines  whereby  these 
special  values  of  pasture  can  be  preserved  for  year-round  feed¬ 
ing  in  far  greater  amount  than  ever  before  was  possible  with  field 
curing.  The  man  who  makes  his  hay  by  the  Case  System  and  puts  it 
up  with  the  Sliced-Hay  baler  gets  more  leaves  and  protein,  more 
color  and  carotene,  more  palatability  and  more  total  nutrients.  He 
gets  these  extra  values  with  less  labor  and  expense  because  no  pitch- 
fork  ever  touches  his  hay  from  standing  crop  to  finished  bale.  When 
it  comes  to  feeding  he  saves  still  more  leaves  and  labor,  because 
Sliced-Hay  hales  need  no  tearing  apart. 

If  you  have  Case  System  hay  machines,  use  their  full  capacity  to 
produce  the  extra  meat  and  dairy  products  your  nation  needs.  Take 
advantage  of  your  Case  dealer’s  service  to  keep  your  equipment  in 
first-class  shape.  Write  for  full  information  on  the  Sliced-Hay  baler 
and  other  Case  System  machines.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Hammond#s 


nocROW  REPELLENT^ 
Aeqts  them  away  f 

Non -poisonous  yet  distasteful  to  Crows,  Blackbirds. 
1  heasants.  Gophers  and  other  Seed-Eating  Pests. 
Good  seed  is  scarce  this  year,  and  very  precious. 
Protect  yours  with  No-Crow.  Insist  on  Hammond's; 
nothing  else  can  really  take  its  place. 


HALF  PINT,  60c,  treats  1  bu.  Seed  N  0  -  C  R  0  W 
PINT  .  .  $1.00,  treats  2  bu.  seed 

in  f  ectan  t ,  protect- 

QUART  .  $1.75,  treats  4  bu.  seed  ing^ seeds  from  rot 

GALLON,  $3.50,  treatsl6bu.seed 

At  your  dealer's  or  order  direct  from  this  adv. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  FERRY  STREET . BEACON, N.  Y. 


I 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding.  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-A,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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ENGINES 


Famed  for  27  years  for  dependable, 
economical  service  on  pump  jacks, 
milking  machines  and  coolers,  saws, 
hoists,  elevators,  etc.  Low  speed 
means  slow  wear.  Simple  design 
means  low  upkeep  cost.  Completely 
enclosed.  Self-oiling  .  .  .  just  fill  the 
crankcase.  2-hp.  to  18-hp.  models. 


2-hp.  Fairbanks-Morse  “Z”  Engine 
—  operates  about  five  hours  under 
load  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline 


F-M  Model  2000 
Pump  Jack  com¬ 
plete  with  motor 


F-M  PUMP  JACKS 


Ideal  for  long  hours  of  pumping.  Self- 
oiling,  with  load-balancing,  double¬ 
gear  construction.  Adjustable  stroke. 
Electric  models  may  be  obtained 
with  automatic  time  switches.  Engine 
driven  models  may  be  direct  drive 
or  V-belt  drive.  For  details,  see  your 
F-M  dealer  or  write  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  Dept.  D126,  600  S. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


F-M  Model  2000 
Pump  Jack  with 
2-hp.  F-M  “Z” 
Engine  direct- 
connected 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO 


Manufacturers  of  Precision  Equipment  for  112  Years 


Special  Features  Found 
Only  on  the  Economy  Silo 

•  Improved  heavy  door  frame  with 
heavy  doors — made  of  stave  stock 

•  Heavy  malleable  non-breakable 
hinges  •  Self  -  draining  joints 

•  Six-way  cable  anchor  system  • 
Patented  auxiliary  stave  hoop  sup¬ 
ports  •  To  get  all  of  the  above 
improvements — buy  Economy!  Send 
card  for  free  Catalog  and  prices. 

JOHN  A.  COLE 

Dept.  K,  Box  661/  Kingston,  N.  Y.  I 


MAKE 


MONEY 

Pull  stumps  for  self  and 
others.  Hercules  Horse  and 
Hand  Power  pullers.  Best 

clear  land-  Write  quick  for  New 

_  Prices.  HERCULES  MFG.  CO.. 
3230  29th  Street.  Centerville.  Iowa 


e 

All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  watar 
systems,  greenhouse..  Irrigation.,  fence.,  eta 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  AJjo  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  u*  quote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  1 3th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Standard 


RIDE  OK  WALK 


r GARDEN  AND 
SMALL  FARM 


Tractors 


Plow 

Seed 


,  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
L  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 
k  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

I  FOUR  MODELS 
UlltlVBtRl  Ample  Power  for  Field, 
lflll  Haying  and  Truck 
Mownaijx  Crop  Tools.  Run 
,  T  l  umps,  Saws  and 

and  Lawns  N  Belt  Machines. 


Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

^  LOW  PRICES 

Write  for  Easy  Terms  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  NewYork.N.Y.  Philadelphia.Pa.1 

3261  Como  Av.  601-3  West  26  St.  1914-8  Fnirmountl 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes: 

“In  the  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  lino 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — M.A.B. 


Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  pex1  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Daffodils  in  Delmarva 

* 


In  1927,  we  had  a  little  money  and 
nothing  to  use  it  for.  Our  well  in¬ 
formed  conservative  and  respected 
banker  suggested  a  certain  security 
which  was  listed  as  “gilt  edged.” 
We  checked  in  every  way  we  could 
think  of,  then  invested  most  of  the 
spare  money,  The  security  is  now 
quoted  at  half  of  one  percent  of 
par,  which  we  paid.  The  same  year 
we  spent  a  sum  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  amount  we  put  into  the 
security,  for  planting  stock  for  our 
yard.  Some  things  we  bought  did 
not  do  well  and  have  disappeared. 
Other,  daffodils  particularly,  did 
very  well.  They  have  multiplied  a 
hundredfold.  The  daffodils  have 
paid  annually  for  their  care  with  the 
loveliest  of  scented  blossoms.  They 
pay  not  only  in  personal  pleasure 
but  also  in  cash.  People  buy  the 
scented  beauties  readily  at  prices 
that  are  generously  remunerative. 

When  we  were  thinking  of  buying 
our  corms,  we  sought  information 
from  a  florist  who  produces  most  of 
his  stock  in  greenhouse  and  field. 
We  thought  to  buy  several  thousand 
corms  with  the  sum  we  were  willing 
to  spend.  The  florist  thought  other¬ 
wise.  He  pointed  out  that  such  va¬ 
rieties  were  cheap  because  they  were 
plentiful,  not  very  attractive  and  are 
vigorous  multipliers. 

When  he  was  through  with  us,  we 
had  a  list  of  only  a  hundred  or  so 
daffodils,  a  few  each  of  a  dozen 
varieties.  We  had  to  send  to  New 
York  to  get  them  and  paid  as  high 
as  a  dollar  apiece  for  some  of  the 
corms.  These  were  recent  and  worthy 
introductions.  Some,  like  Peter  Barr, 
were  old  favorites  that  multiply 
slowly.  One,  Bernardine,  cost  65c 
apiece.  This  Incomparabilis  now 
sells  for  a  few  cents,  yet  it  was  one 
of  our  best  buys.  It  has  multiplied 
enormously  under  our  conditions. 

When  we  first  set  out  our  daffodils 
we  learned  from  government  bul¬ 
letins  that  they  should  not  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  rich  soil  and  that  clean  cultiva¬ 
tion  must  be  practised.  The  daffodils 
didn’t  do  very  well.  We  sought  our 
practical  florist  again.  He  advised  to 
keep  manure  away  from  the  corms 
but  top-dress  heavily  with  compost. 
He  told  us  to  let  the  weeds  grow, 
that  they  shaded  the  soil  from  the 
almost  vertical  sun  we  get  here  in 
summertime,  that  we’d  need  to  dig 
and  reset  when  the  increase  crowds 
the  beds  and  that  that  was  all  the 
cultivation  required. 

That  is  all  the  cultivation  our 
daffodils  get.  Some  time  during  the 
early  winter  the  beds  are  heavily 
dressed  with  material  from  the  poul¬ 
try  houses.  Every  three  or  four  years 
the  beds  are  dug  and  reset.  We  do 
not  practise  either  annual  or  bi¬ 
ennial  resetting.  It  early  became 
obvious  that  frequent  disturbance 
was  harmful  to  vigor  and  flowering 
quality.  In  fact,  if  we  were  concerned 
with  flowers  only,  we  should  let 
the  beds  lie  until  crowding  abso¬ 
lutely  forced  resetting.  Large  plant¬ 
ers  are  more  concerned  with  number 
of  sales  and  practise  for  maximum 
increase.  We  are  working  for  quality 
of  stock  as  our  operation  is  very 
small,  with  surplus  disposed  of  lo¬ 
cally  by  friendly  recommendation. 

Daffodils  do  seem  to  benefit  by  a 
change  of  soil  type  at  resetting.  We 


are  fortunate  in  having  light,,  sandy 
loam  and  sandy  clay  loam  available, 
both  well  drained.  In  resetting,  the 
space  required  is  estimated  and  beds 
opened  three  feet  wide  and  6  inches 
deep.  A  tractor  pulls  a  double  plow 
we  rigged  up  and  does  the  job  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  dig  before  tops  are 
lost,  thus  missing  few  corms.  But 
some  small  ones  are  always  missed, 
however  thorough  and  painstaking 
the  digging.  For  that  reason,  beds 
must  never  be  replanted  to  another 
variety.  That  would  mean  mixtures 
which  must  be  sold  at  give-away 
prices. 

We  never  use  a  knife  when  divid¬ 
ing  corms.  Pieces  that  come  apart 
freely,  each  with  its  quota  of  root 
tissue,  are  division  enough.  Acciden¬ 
tally,  an  occasional  piece  comes 
away  without  any  root  slab.  Though 
it  always  rots,  that  is  planted,  for  in 
rotting  it  starts  a  few  new  corms. 
These  grow  to  flowering  size  even¬ 
tually.  The  divided  corms  are  placed 
six  inches  apart  in  the  open  bed. 
The  tractor  displaced  dirt  is  then  all 
thrown  over  them.  A  footpath  about 
18  inches  wide  is  left  between  the 
beds  to  facilitate  inspection  and 
flower  harvest. 

We  never  have  pulled  all  our 
flowers.  We  like  to  have  some  our¬ 
selves  to  look  at  and  we  like  the 
subtle  refreshing  fragrance  around 
the  buildings.  There  is  not  as  much 
loss  in  letting  daffodils  fade  on  the 
stem  as  might  be  supposed.  City 
markets  are  captious  and  shipments 
sometimes  fail  to  sell.  The  green 
flower  stem  is  a  food  forming  area. 
When  it  is  pulled,  it  deprives  the 
corm  of  just  that  much  increase. 

There  is  a  question  as  to  the  right 
time  to  pull,  not  pick,  daffodil  blooms. 
They  last  longest  and  have  best  color 
when  they  open  in  the  house.  But 
both  stem  and  flower  become  larger 
when  full  development  takes  place 
on  the  plant.  And  we  think  the  scent 
is  much  better  too.  If  the  weather  is 
suddenly  hot,  as  it  sometimes  is  here 
in  the  East,  pulling  of  unopened  buds 
is  necessary.  Otherwise  flowers  open 
prematurely  and  are  of  poor  quality. 

c 


Sugar  Beet  Crop 

Why  aren’t  sugar  beets  ever 
mentioned  as  a  source  of  supply  in 
the  sugar  shortage?  Mr.  Wickard 
has  not  even  mentioned  them,  to  my 
knowledge,  whereas  farmers  should 
be  urged  to  increase  this  crop. 
Shouldn’t  they?  mrs.  a.  w.  j. 

Sugar  beets  are  being  grown 
quite  extensively  in  the  West  and 
can  be  produced  in  many  other 
localities.  A  considerable  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  is  required  to  handle 
and  process  them,  so  that  it  is  not 
an  industry  which  can  be  jumped 
into  easily. 

At  one  time,  there  were  two  large 
plants  in  New  York  State  but  the 
returns  to  farmers  were  not  so  good 
as  from  other  crops  adapted  to 
their  localities  and  the  business  was 
discontinued  as  unenconomic.  It  is 
easy  to  increase  the  production  of 
potatoes  in  a  single  year,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  but  sugar  beets  are  different, 
as  a  processing  plant  must  be  built 
to  handle  the  crop. 


Beds  of  Blooming  Daffodils. 
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Makes  neighbors'  crops 
pay  the  Iron  Age  way 

Spraying  the  Iron  Age  way  on  a  job  basis 
for  his  Steuben  County  neighbors  earns  wel¬ 
come  extra  cash  for  Kenneth  Kellogg, 
Wallace,  N.  Y.  He  uses  an  Iron  Age  tractor- 
mounted  sprayer  for  his  work,  and  is 
mighty  pleased  with  the  results — spraying  as 
high  as  290  acres  in  six  working  days. 
Choose  from  7  sizes  of  the  high  pressure 
Victory  pump — capacities  from  6  to  40  G.  P. 
M.,  pressures  from  500  to  1000  lbs.  P.  S.  I. 
An  Iron  Age  model  for  every  crop.  Write 
for  1942  sprayer  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

429  Duke  Street  York,  Pa. 


Qlfaie  Qftrwi  tfiopafffiu/ 

Sp/uuf  The  IRON  AGB  Uku/ 


Ask  your  neighbor  who  uses  New 
Improved  CERESAN !  Get  the 
facts  first-hand !  The  1-lb.  size  of 
this  easily-applied  dry  disinfect¬ 
ant  treats  32  bushels  of  seed  oats, 
barley,  sorghum,  flax  or  wheat  for 
only  23^  i  per  bushel — kills  or  re¬ 
duces  certain  seed-borne  diseases 
— generally  improves  yields, 
which  result  in  more  profit  on 
your  labor.  Works  both  by  con¬ 
tact  and  vapor  action;  wear  dry 
mask  when  treating.  Get  Grain 
Pamphlet  free  from  dealer  or  write 
Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  _ 


the  original  organic  mercury 

SEED  DISINFECTANTS 

A  TREATMENT  FOR  EVERY  MAJOR  CROP 


CTTA1AT  and" Peppy  Pal" 

9"DU-ALL"«  ¥  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


•Low  Cost  Power  for  homo  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFC  CO..  4704  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG.  KANSAS 
66S-F  No.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio: 

5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Interest  compounded  semi-annually.  Send 
post  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  LOW  COST  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE— ’Complete,  econom-  /'M'% 
ical  protection  for  you  and  yours. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANKflS 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  jlrt||fi! 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Muddle  in  the  A.  A.  A. 

Many  a  farm  woman  is  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful  reader  of  the 
best  papers  available  and  an  ardent 
listener  to  radio  programs,  news 
broadcasts,  and  discussions,  and 
many  cultural  talks  besides  the 
lighter  entertainment  given  by  the 
stories  and  really  good  music.  She 
hears  these  radio  broadcasts  while 
about  her  daily  household  tasks,  and 
forms  her  own  opinions.  Most  of 
them  know  why  there  seems  to  be 
a  sugar  shortage,  but  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why,  as  do  most  other  thought¬ 
ful  American  citizens,  the  very 
necessary  high  grade  gasoline  so 
vital  to  war  machinery  cannot  be 
made  from  the  billion  and  a  half 
bushels  of  stored  grain,  hanging 
over  the  farmers’  head,  instead  of 
using  sugar,  so  much  wanted  in  homes 
today.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  want 
to  limit  the  acreage  of  grain  and 
sugar  eane  this  coming  season,  since 
it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to 
use  up  the  surplus  grain  for  the 
alcohol  used  for  this  high  grade 
gasoline,  thus  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  new  acreage  of  grain.  Besides, 
such  increased  acreage  of  sugar 
cane  in  our  own  United  States  would 
help  to  banish  any  future  short 
rationing  of  sugar. 

It  is  a  muddle,  but  the  muddle  is 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  in  the  confusion 
of  too  much  bureaucracy  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
farm  family  will  do  its  utmost,  as 
always,  to  make  the  farm  produce 
the  best  results,  giving  unstintingly 
of  time  and  overtime  at  the  hardest 
kind  of  labor,  barring  the  frontline, 
where  so  many  of  our  sons  are 
bound,  and  many  of  our  beloved 
menfolks  already  giving  their  all. 
Farm  prices  govern  the  wages  of 
the  farm  family  and  the  buying 
public  should  bear  in  mind  that 
practically  always  the  farmer  gets 
less  for  his  long  hours  of  hard  labor 
than  any  other  workman.  Never¬ 
theless  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  until  it  hurts. 

North  Country  Voter 

New  York 


Hints  on  Using1  Freezer 
Lockers 

There  is  a  lot  to  learn  about  using 
freezer  lockers,  in  order  that  one 
may  use  them  to  best  advantage. 
If  they  aren’t  used  to  their  fullest 
capacity  one  does  not  get  the  most 
from  them,  for  the  money  invested. 

One  advantage  of  their  use  is  the 
fact  that  for  a  dollar  or  a  little  more, 
one  may  usually  have  pork  or  beef 
butchered  at  the  plant,  thus  saving 
work  and  mess  at  home.  We  have 
our  sausage  and  hamburger  ground 
at  the  locker  plant,  and  put  up  in 
packages  to  suit  our  family,  just  as 
we  do  other  meats. 

We  have  found  locker  use  very 
satisfactory  for  chickens.  I  cut  mine 
up,  divide  them  into  enough  pieces 
for  a  mess  to  serve  our  family  and 
have  them  wraped  that  way. 

I  always  have  dates  put  on  all 
packages  so  that  we  can  use  the 
meats  which  have  been  stored  the 
longest.  We  like  the  lockers  best 
for  meats,  pork,  beef  and  lamb,  and 
have  not  used  them  much  for  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits. 

I  have  a  list  made  of  just  what 
goes  into  the  locker  and  check  off 
food  packages  as  they  are  taken  out, 
then  I  know  what  still  remains  in 
the  locker. 

We  have  discovered  that  we  can 
churn  quantities  of  cream,  mix  and 
salt  the  butter  carefully,  wrap  in 
parchment  paper  and  have  it  frozen 
and  locker  stored  for  as  long  as 
three  months  with  good  results.  This 
is  a  saving  of  time  and  bother,  we 
feel.  I  don’t  like  the  task  of  churn¬ 
ing  every  week,  or  twice  a  week. 

If  you  do  store  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  glass  jars  may  be  used  for 
storage  if  you  leave  a  goodly  space 
at  the  top  of  the  jar  for  expansion. 
This  saves  the  expense  of  buying 
paper  cartons.  l.s. 


Coming  Farmers’  Meetings 

May  13 — Annual  meeting  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

June  18-19.  —  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Regional  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

July  21-24.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Convention,  New  Orleans,  La. 


WATERPROOFED 

CONCRETE 

SHOULD  BE  USED  IN 
FARM  CONSTRUCTION 


Any  concrete  farm  construction 
demanding  sanitation  or  protection 
from  dampness  should  be  made 
with  waterproofed  concrete.  Dairy 
barns,  milk  houses,  manure  pits, 
poultry  houses,  and  tanks  and  vats 
of  all  types  should  be  waterproofed. 
Concrete,  blocks  or  plaster  coats 
made  with  Medusa  Waterproofed 
Gray  Portland  Cement  repels  all 
water  at  the  surface.  It  prevents  the 
penetration  of  destructive  ensilage 


juices  and  other  acids,  adding  years 
of  life  to  the  concrete.  This  cement 
is  used  by  leading  silo  builders. 
Such  concrete  helps  to  comply  with 
sanitary  codes.  Most  important, 
waterproofed  concrete  costs  little 
more  than  regular  concrete,  but  it 
pays  dividends  in  sanitation  and 
longer  life.  Anyone  who  can  make 
regular  concrete  can  make  water¬ 
proofed  concrete.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  booklet  describing 
Medusa  products  for  farm  use. 


MEDUSA 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 


1029  Midland  Bldg.,  Dept.  A  Cleveland,  O. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  booklet  describing  Medusa 
products. 

Name  ■— _ 

Address _ _ _ 


City. 


State, 


Also  made  0 y  Medusa  Products  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd..  Parts.  Ont. 


UNION  MADE 


EINCKI 

UNION  MADE 


DEFENSE 
BONDS  & 
STAMPS. 


YOU  save  money  by  wearing  MUCK’S  Red  Bar  worlc  gar¬ 
ments.  Long  famous  Michigan-made  line.  Only  best  San¬ 
forized  materials  used— cut  on  roomy  patterns.  Reinforced 
everywhere  to  prevent  splitting  or  tearing.  Triple  stitched 
for  greater  strength,  longer  wear.  Full  roomy  legs,  comfort¬ 
able,  easy  to  put  on.  Sizes  to  fit  every  figure.  Overalls, 
jackets,  coveralls,  shop  coats,  matched  shirts  and  pants, 
trousers,  shop  aprons.  See  your  dealer 
and  get  extra  value  in  finck’S. 


PYMFiNCKd  COMPANY  •  DETROIT.  M/CM 


Makes  Man  Power 


•  Breakdowns  do  no!  interfere  with  SPRAYING 
when  you  do  it  with  a  Hardie.  The  powerful  Hardie 
pump  gives  FULL  CAPACITY  and  HIGH  pres¬ 
sure  at  slow  speed.  Hardie  COMPLETE  LUBRI¬ 
CATION — even  to  the  plunger  cups — cuts  down 
wear;  saves  power.  Hardie  exclusive,  advanced 
features  enable  you  to  do  more  spraying  per  man 
per  hour. 

Over  40  sizes  and  styles  for  orchard  and 
row  crops,  delivering  from  4  to  80  gallons  per 
minute  at  300  to  800  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch.  Engine-equipped,  tractor  trailers 
and  motor  truck  mounted  models;  interchange¬ 
able  steel  or  wooden  tanks  of  all  sizes;  roller 
bearing,  rubber-tired  or  steel  wheels.  Write  for 
the  big  new  Hardie  Catalog.  The  Hardie  Mfg. 
Company,  Hudson,  Mich.,  Portland,  Oregon, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Export  Dept.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The 


new 
202  Hardie 
spray  gun 
enables  one 
to  do  the 
work  of  2  or 
3  with  ordi- 
guns. 
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New  York  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Growers  Program 

Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  and 
the  Empire  State  Potato  Club  at  the 
Rochester  meeting  joined  in  pledging 
the  full  support  of  agriculture  in  the 
nation’s  war  effort.  Henry  G.  Mar- 
quart,  President  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers,  gave  assurance  that  New 
York  State  vegetable  and  potato 
farms  will  meet  the  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  production  in  spite  of  labor 
scarcity  and  other  war-produced 
handicaps. 

“I  have  no  hesitation  or  mental 
reservation  when  I  say  agriculture 
will  do  its  share  first,  today  and  to¬ 
morrow,  as  it  has  in  the  past,”  Mar- 
quart  said  as  he  presented  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  appeared  on  the  horizon 
and  urged  every  grower  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  his  own  to  produce  the  food 
demanded  for  the  future.  He  sug¬ 
gested  four  steps  to  follow: 

1.  More  efficient  planning — “Look 
ahead  to  your  needs,  your  tools,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  spray  materials,  seeds.  Get 
them  in  shape  and  at  hand  and  don’t 
leave  anything  until  next  summer 
that  can  be  done  today.” 

2.  Labor  will  be  short — “Give  more 
time  to  training  green  and  inex¬ 
perienced  labor,  use  more  short  cuts.” 

3.  Equipment  may  not  be  available 
for  every  need — “Prepare  to  pur¬ 
chase  costly  farm  machinery  jointly, 
exchange  help  and  operate  through 
your  organization  in  dealing  with 
government  agencies.” 

4.  Plan  to  farm  your  land  in  the 
best  possible  manner — “Support  your 
farm  organization,  submerge  individ¬ 
ual  interests  so  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  gives  his  best  to  the  end  of 
winning  this  war.” 

Research 

Taking  into  account  the  need  for 
conservation  of  funds,  but  also  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  sweet  corn  is 
an  essential  “food  for  Victory”  crop, 
the  growers  by  resolution  petitioned 
the  legislature  for  $25,000  for  re¬ 
search  to  aid  in  the  fight  for  control 
of  the  corn  ear  worm  and  the  Euro- 
ropean  corn  borer.  These  pests  are 
spreading  rapidly  over  the  entire 
state  and  are  causing  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  damage  to  commer¬ 
cial  sweet  corn.  The  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  likewise 
asked  for  a  new  appropriation  for 
funds  to  help  protect  the  huge  can¬ 
ning  crop  acreage  of  corn  from  dam¬ 
age. 

New  York  Markets 

For  many  years  New  York  farmers 
have  been  concerned  about  improve¬ 
ment  of  New  York  City  terminal 
marketing  facilities.  Both  organiza¬ 
tions  urged  City,  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  make  every  effort  to  es¬ 
tablish  better  market  facilities  to 
handle  farm  produce. 

Price  Fixing 

Legislation  has  already  been  passed 
empowering  Federal  agencies  to  fix 
price  ceilings  on  all  manufactured 
and  agricultural  products.  Two  reso¬ 
lutions  stated  the  position  of  New 
York  State  Vegetable  growers  on 
prices  as  follows: 

1.  That  we  go  on  record  as  abso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  any  price  fixing 
legislation  which  excludes  labor  for 
such  control. 

2.  That  we  are  opposed  to  any 
price  fixing  on  vegetables  as  imprac¬ 
tical,  as  such  factors  as  shrinkage, 
storage,  labor  conditions  and  price 
of  package  after  harvesting  can  not 
be  determined  in  advance  by  any 
agency.  The  crop  yield  of  vegetables 
on  an  acre  unit  basis  is  subject  to 
great  annual  variation  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  these  products  fluctuates 
greatly  because  of  purchasing  power. 
Price  fixing  of  vegetables  would  tend 
to  limit  supply  of  fresh  vegetables. 

U.  S.  Must  Feed  World 

Dean  Carl  E.  Ladd  of  the  Cornell 
College  of  Agriculture  urged  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculture  to  prepare  for  a 
long-range  program  to  meet  tremen¬ 
dous  food  demands  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  “It  will  not  only  be  patriotic, 
but  good  business  to  farm  intensively 
for  years  to  come.  The  five-year 
period  just  finished  was  the  best- 
period  for  food  crop  production  in 
its  history  and  1941  was  the  biggest 
single  year  the  country  has  ever 
known.” 

Dr.  E.  I.  Myers,  head  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  Department  at 


Cornell  University  defended  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  farm  products  in  the  price 
control  bill.  “Opponents  of  this  plan 
should  remember  that  agriculture 
does  not  receive  cost  plus  contracts 
for  its  produce.  The  parity  preamble 
is  flexible  and  provides  merely  that 
if  costs  advance  prices  will  advance 
accordingly.” 

Fertilizers 

The  fertilizer  outlook  was  re¬ 
viewed  by  Dr.  Richard  Bradfield, 
head  of  the  Agronomy  Department 
at  Cornell.  Dr.  Bradfield  said  that 
there  was  an  adequate  supply  of 
potash  and  of  phosphate  rock.  To 
make  superphosphate,  however,  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  required  and  future 
demands  of  the  war  industry  may 
cause  some  shortage  in  this  material. 
Transportation  of  fertilizers  may  be 
the  bottleneck  and  be  the  direct 
cause  for  some  shifts  in  fertilizer 
practices.  The  demands  of  munitions 
upon  the  entire  nitrate  industry  are 
enormous.  Nitrogen  fertilizers  are 
Cyanamid,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  uramon.  The  total 
quantities  of  these  products  on  hand 
is  high,  and  with  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  there  should  be  enough  to  go 


around.  There  may  be  enough  for 
mixed  fertilizers  but  a  scarcity  for 
use  as  top-dressing  and  side-dressing. 

Placement  of  fertilizers  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre  of  Geneva 
who  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
drilling  in  fertilizers  deeply.  “Put¬ 
ting  fertilizer  on  the  surface  and  then 
discing  it  in  is  the  least  effective  way 
of  using  it,”  he  said.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  is  to  set  the.  drill  as  deep 
Us  possible  and  drill  it  in,  in  the  final 
preparation  of  the  land. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  growers 
was  the  demonstration  of  vegetable 
juice  preparation  by  Carl  S.  Peder¬ 
son  and  Harold  G.  Beattie  of  Geneva. 
With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
vegetable  drinks  on  the  market  and 
the  opening  up  of  “vegetable  juice 
bars”  in  the  larger  cities  vegetable 
producers  have  wondered  about  the 
possible  use  of  surplus  vegetables  for 
juice. 

Growers  admitted  that  “we  do 
not  like  a  lot  of  things,  but 
we  have  got  to  tighten  our  belts  and 
go  along.”  Food  supplies  must  be 
available  on  the  home  front  and  ready 
to  go  wherever  our  fighting  men 
need  them.  W.  T.  Tapley, 

New  York 


Wild  Chicory 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
C.  L.  gives  a  very  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  plant  that  is  abundant  here. 
I  have  heard  it  called  by  several 
names,  such  as  chicory,  wild  endive, 
blue  sailor,  etc. 

Its  seeds  closely  resemble  those 
of  garden  endive.  It  is  a  perennial 
and  spreads  by  seed  and  by  roots 
distributed  by  tillage  tools.  I  have 
seen  an  occasional  one  with  pink 
blossoms.  It  is  a  noxious  weed, 
locally  at  least. 

It  can  be  controlled,  but  I  have 
never  seen  anyone  eradicate  it.  It 
has  a  thick  tap  root  usually,  but 
sometimes  it  branches  out.  It  takes 
a  strong  man  to  pull  a  full  grown 
one  and  then,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
he  will  merely  pull  it  ‘off’  and  a  mass 
of  shoots  will  grow  out  of  the  stub. 
I  have  counted  25  or  more  of  them. 

In  good  soil  it  may  reach  a 
height  of  six  feet.  If  left  to  its 
own  devices,  it  will  take  complete 
possession  of  a  farm. 

The  individual  blossoms  are  pretty, 
but  those  naked  stalks  are  unsightly. 
If  C.  L.  likes  his  specimen,  he  had 
better  ‘ride  herd.’  j.  y. 


HUNGRY  LITTLE  LONDON  KIDS 
SAY  “THANK  YOU,  MR.  FARMER” 


Photograph  supplied  by  British  Food  Ministry. 

Food  for  Victory.  .  .  The  No.  1  Job  on  Your  Farm 

Vegetables  grown  on  American  farms,  dehydrated  for  safe  shipment  across 
the  Atlantic,  provide  a  nourishing  hot  dish  for  grateful  youngsters 
from  London’s  East  End 


100K  at  these  little  faces  . . .  you  can  see  in 
I  their  eyes  the  thanks  they  feel.  They’re 
getting  enough  wholesome  food  now  to  keep 
them  strong. 

British  children  have  benefited  from  food  from 
our  farms  —  from  your  farm,  perhaps.  Thanks 
to  our  shipments  of  evaporated  and  powdered 
milk  for  adult  use,  Britain’s  supply  of  fresh 
milk  now  goes  largely  to  children.  Babies 
under  six  months  get  at  least  a  quart  a  day; 
children  under  six  years  get  a 
pint  a  day;  those  under  eighteen, 

3 pints  a  week. 

At  least  90%  of  children  under 
two  years  are  getting  free  fruit 
juices,  too,  from  American  con¬ 
centrates.  That’s  enough  to  help 
them  grow  normally.  Egg  allot¬ 
ments  to  all  have  been  doubled; 


cheese  has  been  increased;  the  bacon  ration 
is  being  maintained. 

Without  American  aid  the  British  would  have 
to  live  chiefly  on  bread  and  potatoes.  Such  a 
diet  would  not  build  strength  or  resistance. 
That  is  why  meeting  your  goals  is  the  number 
one  job  on  your  farm.  In  spite  of  labor  scarcity, 
in  spite  of  restrictions  on  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies,  we  have  got  to  send  food  and  more  food 
to  our  allies.  And  demand  is  very  heavy  for 
oils  and  fats.  We  must  grow  more 
soy  beans,  more  peanuts,  more 
flax. 

The  bigger  these  vital  oil-bear¬ 
ing  crops  —  the  more  milk  and 
dairy  products,  the  more  pork, 
eggs  and  vegetables  —  the  better 
the  war  will  be  fought;  the 
quicker  victory  will  come. 


Food  For  Victory... the  Spirit  of  1942 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  published 
by  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau,  Inc.,  in  furtherance  of  the  Nation’s  food  produc¬ 
tion  program.  Publication  of  this  report  in  this  space  does  not  constitute  endorsement  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  any  commercial  product. 

Buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Spark  Plugs  help 
Farm  Production 


Dirty  or  worn  plugs  cut  the  amount 
of  work  a  tractor  or  truck  can  do 
because  they  cut  engine  power.  They 
also  waste  as  much  as  one  gallon  of 
fuel  in  ten,  and  cause  hard  starting. 
So,  no  matter  what  plugs  you  use, 
do  these  two  things — faithfully: 

1.  Have  all  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted 
every  200  hours,  or  every  4,000  miles. 

2.  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly,  —  but 
only  when  necessary. 

The  new  AC  Spark  Plug  for  tractor 
service  lasts  longer,  fires  easier,  stays 
cleaner,  and  resists  breakage  better 
than  any  plug  AC  has  ever  built.  It 
is  the  result  of  developing  the  spark 
plug  now  firing  engines  in  U.  S. 
fighters  and  bombers.  Many  of  its 
features  are  identical. 

AC  hopes,  of  course,  that  you  will 
replace  with  AC  Spark 
Plugs.  But,  regardless 
of  that,  be  sure  to 
give  your  plugs  the 
care  outlined  above. 

Get  Plugt  Cleaned 
Where  You  See  This  Sign 


SEED-PIECE  DECAY 
SEED-BORNE  SCAB 
AND  RHIZOCTONIA 

WITH 

SEMESAN  BEL! 

No  potato  grower  this  year  can 
afford  to  waste  fertilizer,  labor, 
bag  costs  and  storage  space  on  a 
poor,  diseased  crop.  Giving  seed 
SEMESAN  BEL’S  protection  re¬ 
duces  this  gamble!  Just  DIP- 
DRAIN-DRY  to  help  check  seed- 
piece  decay,  seed-borne  scab  and 
Rhizoctonia — generally  to  im¬ 
prove  and  increase  yields.  In  25- 
lb.  size,  Semesan  Bel  costs  only 
1-9/10^  a  bushel  of  seed.  Ask 
dealer  for  free  Potato  -Pamphlet 
or  write  Bayer-Semesan  Co., Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPB  ELL-HA  US  FELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison.  Ohio 
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Plant  Fruit  Trees  Early 

The  first  year  in  the  orchard  is 
the  most  important  year  in  the  life 
of  a  fruit  tree  and  the  first  month 
pretty  nearly  determines  the  course 
of  that  first  year.  When  a  tree  gets 
off  to  a  poor  start  it  may  take  a  long 
time  to  outgrow  it  and  many  trees 
never  fully  recover.  It  would  be  far 
better  for  the  fruit  grower  if  stunted 
trees  had  died  outright  and  had  been 
replaced,  for  there  is  little  profit  or 
satisfaction  in  nursing  along  a  back¬ 
ward  tree  for  four_  or  five  years  in 
the  hope  that  it  will’  finally  get  going. 

The  tree  that  grows  well  from  the 
start  is  easy  to  train  to  a  strong 
framework,  it  is  first  to  reach  such 
size  that  it  can  carry  a  commercial 
crop,  and  it  will  be  in  profitable 
bearing  long  before  the  tree  that  is 
allowed  to  loaf  along  through  the 
early  years. 

The  tree  must  be  a  good  tree  to 
begin  with.  There  is  no  profit  in 
buying  nursery  discards  or  in  getting 
them  for  nothing.  Well-grown  nur¬ 
sery  stock  is  worth  all  it  costs,  for 
it  saves  time  and  money  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  profitable  orchard. 

When  trees  arrive  at  the  farm 
they  should  be  kept  fully  dormant 
and  moist  until  planted.  If  they  look 
dry,  soak  them  for  a  day  or  so  in 
the  brook,  then  put  them  in  cold 
storage  or  bury  them  in  sawdust  on 
the  ice  in  an  icehouse.  They  will 
stay  dormant  if  left  in  such  a  place 
until  you  get  them  planted.  “Heel-  I 
ing  in”  in  the  ground  out  of  doors 
will  keep  them  alive,  but  the  buds  are 
likely  to  swell,  and  any  development 
at  all  reduces  the  probability  of  a 
strong  and  vigorous  start. 

Get  them  planted  just  as  early  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked.  Then  the 
air  is  cool  and  the  buds  start  slowly, 
giving  the  roots  a  chance  to  develop 
a  new  contact  with  the  soil  before 
leaves  appear  and  begin  to  pull  water 
out  of  the  tree.  Trees  without  roots 
may  dry  out  when  the  soil  is  moist, 
and  drying  is  one  of  the  worst  things 
that  can  happen  to  most  plants. 
Roots  grow  at  temperatures  too  low 
for  top  growth  and  the  planter  should 
take  advantage  of  that  fact.  Trees 
planted  in  hot  weather  or  after  the 
buds  have  started  are  likely  to  have 
leaves  on  them  in  a  few  days  and 
often  receive  a  set  back  right  then 
that  will  be  apparent  for*  years. 

It  is  important  in  planting  to 
bring  the  soil  into  close  contact  with 
the  roots.  This  is  usually  done  by 
tramping,  but  may  be  done  better 
by  covering  the  roots  with  soil,  then 
turning  a  spray  gun  into  the  hole  with 
plenty  of  pressure  behind  it.  It 
makes  a  difference  in  the  way  trees 
start  to  grow. 

Adjust  the  severity  of  pruning  at 
planting  time  to  the  condition  of 
the  trees.  If  the  weather  is  hot  and 
the  soil  is  dry  or  if  the  trees  are  not 
too  good,  prune  heavily  to  keep  the 
leaf  area  down  until  the  roots  can 
take  hold.  If  the  trees  are  good  and 
planting  conditions  are  just  about 
right,  you  can  leave  more  top  to 
advantage.  Wealthy  and  Delicious 
are  difficult  to  shape.  The  best- 
formed  Wealthy  and  Delicious  trees 
I  have  ever  seen  were  planted  as 
one-year  whips  without  any  pruning 
of  the  tops  at  all.  But  don’t  try  it 
unless  every  condition  is  just  about 
right. 

The  most  important  factor  in  get¬ 
ting  a  well-formed  tree  is  vigorous 
growth  in  the  first  five  years.  Per¬ 
formance  during  the  first  month  will 
not  insure  vigorous  growth  for  five 
years,  but  it  often  makes  vigorous 
gi'owth  impossible.  Planting  deserves 
more  careful  attention  than  it  gets. 

Mass.  R.  A.  Van  Meter 


Minnesota  Wheat  King1 

Peter  Schirrick,  of  Red  Lake 
Falls,  Minnesota,  was  recently 
given  the  Pillsbury  award  for 
wheat  exhibited  at  the  State  Seed 
Show,  at  St.  Anthony  Park. 

The  judges  at  the  show  were:  H. 
O.  Putnam,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Crop  Improvement 
Association;  Dr.  E.  R.  Ausemus,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
and  H.  F.  Skyberg,  of  Fisher,  Minn., 
president,  Minnesota  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. 

Asked  his  formula  for  raising 
prize  wheat,  Schirrick  said:  “Select 
the  seed  carefully  and  be  sure  it  i^ 
an  approved  variety.  Seed  as  early 
as  you  can.  Get  your  work  done  on 
time,  but  don’t  buy  on  time.” 


With  Victory  Hitched 
to  the  Drawbar, 

Don’t  Use  Second-Rate  Oil ! 


Government  calls  for  more  farm  production . . .  Army  and 
factory  are  calling  for  men. 

And  thoughtful  farmers  realize  their  power  equip¬ 
ment  has  suddenly  become  fighting  machinery  which  must 
be  kept  in  fighting  trim  to  get  the  big  job  done! 

That’s  why  the  special  advantages  o£  150-Hour 
Veedol  Tractor  Oil  are  “musts”  in  1942.  Made  from  pure 
Z?rodford-Pennsylvania  crude,  it  has  extra  toughness  and 
heat-resistance  to  help  your  tractor  stand  the  wartime 
strain. 

NOTE:  Your  farm  implement  dealer  is  anxious  to  help 
keep  your  tools  in  tip-top  shape.  Don’t  hesitate  to  enlist 
his  expert  assistance. 


ii 


How  Good  is 
VEEDOL? 


“Less  repairs —  more  power — cheaper  per 
gallon  per  hour!”  says  C.  M.  Austin  of 
Norman,  Oklahoma.  “I  gladly  recommend 
150-Hour  Veedol  to  farmers  seeking  top 
performance — low  operating  costs!” 


ASK  POWER-FARMER 
AUSTIN! 


CUTS  COSTS  5  WAYS:  i.  8m*,  fuel  by  reducing  power 

blow-by.  2.  Saves  oil;  more  hours  between  refills.  3.  Saves  time 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  Saves  repairs  through  extra 
heat-  and  wear-resistance.  5.  Sar&slracfors;  assures  long,  economical 
service.  150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  comes  in  convenient  con¬ 
tainers  from  5-gallon  pails  to  55-gallon 
drums.  Order  today! 


BO-BOOR 

VEEDOL 


100%  Pennsylvania... "A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 

■J  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 


^fckOIL  IS  AMMUNITION  USE  IT  WISELY^L^ 
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**  A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  hacked  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
STorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Strong  Milk  Indictment 

TWO  separate  Federal  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
dictments  were  filed  on  March  18,  charg¬ 
ing  141  defendants  in  the  dairy  business  with 
a  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  to  consumers  of 
milk  and  cheese  and  prices  to  be  paid  farm¬ 
ers  for  all  fluid  milk  regardless  of  the  use 
made  of  it  in  areas  throughout  the  country 
operated  under  Federal  or  State  Milk  Orders. 
The  indictments  charge  that  “fictitious” 
prices  are  made  weekly  on  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Exchange  through  offers,  bids  and  sales 
by  the  defendants  on  an  infinitesmal  amount 
of  the  total  cheese  product;  that  the  members 
of  the  Exchange  are  confined  solely  to  the 
defendants  and  that  the  prices  fixed  by  them 
are  used  as  a  base  for  prices  to  be  paid  farm¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States.  Four  de¬ 
fendants,  namely,  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation,  Borden  Company,  Swift  and 
Company,  Armour  and  Company,  and  their 
subsidiaries,  handle,  it  is  alleged,  70  per  cent 
of  the  American  cheese  production. 

These  indictments  of  141  dairy  racketeers 
and  corporations  do  not  include  all  who  are 
responsible.  Those  responsible  include  the 
Executive,  the  Legislative  and  the  Judicial 
Departments  of  our  Federal  and  State 
Government,  and  our  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments,  bureaus  and  institutions. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  has  charged  that 
the  bogus  prices  fixed  by  the  conspirators  on 
the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  are  taken  as 
the  base  for  all  fluid  prices  by  the  manipula¬ 
tors  of  all  fluid  milk  prices  without  regard  to 
classification  of  milk.  Other  grand  juries  have 
charged  that  a  bogus  price  for  butter  is  made 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  Chicago  Exchange, 
and  this  is  the  basis  for  the  price  of  milk  in 
the  New  York  milkshed  under  the  Federal- 
State  Orders. 

This  is  the  fourth  Federal  Grand  Jury  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  milk  monopolists  in  very  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  first  of  these  indictments  was 
filed  in  November  1938  in  Chicago  against 
practically  the  same  defendants.  The  courts 
upheld  this  indictment.  Then  the  defendants 
admitted  guilt  and  agreed  to  desist,  but  com¬ 
plaints  of  violations  have  continued  ever  since. 

An  indictment  was  filed  against  dealers  in 
foreign  types  of  cheese  in  Madison,  Wisconsin 
on  July  1,  1941. 

Indictments  were  filed  in  New  York  City 
against  dealers  operating  on  the  Cheese  Ex¬ 
changes- at  Cuba  and  Gouverneur,  New  York, 
in  September,  1941. 

Indictments  were  also  filed  against  operators 
in  store  sales  in  New  York  City  in  May,  1941. 

The  conspiracy  complaint  was  made  in  all 
four  of  these  indictments  against  practically 
the  same  class  of  defendants.  None  of  these 
defendants  has  been  required  to  face  a  trial 
by  jury.  In  other  words,  there  have  been  four 
investigations  of  corporations  and  individuals 
in. the  milk  and  the  milk  products  business  in 
the  past  five  years,  and  four  different  Grand 
Juries  have  found  indictments  in  each  case 
and  nothing  further  has  happened. 

The  high  cost  of  all  these  investigations 
and  indictments  is  paid  ultimately  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  on  the  farms.  So  far  as  the 
records  go,  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 


to  try  these  defendants  rests  with  the  United 
States  Attorney  General.  The  defendants  as 
well  as  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  who 
is  responsible  for  this  miscarriage  of  justice. 

This  puts  the  Federal  Courts  and  the 
Federal  Administration  on  the  spot.  The  milk 
racket  and  the  milk  monopoly  are  well  known 
and  well  understood.  Dairy  farmers  have 
been  robbed.  They  have  not  had  the  cost  of 
production  in  20  years.  Consumers  have  been 
exploited,  and  their  children  denied  milk. 
Many  have  perished  because  the  cost  was 
more  than  their  mothers  could  pay. 


Make  Milk  a  Free  Industry 

WE  had  thought  that  the  number  of 
bureaus  and  'offices  and  agencies  for 
the  distribution  of  milk  had  reached  the  maxi¬ 
mum  limit.  But  we  were  too  optimistic.  An¬ 
other  has  appeared.  It  is  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation.  It  will  be  known  as  O.  D.  T. 
for  short.  Its  announced  purpose  is  to  save 
tires  and  vehicles.  For  this  saving  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  deliveries  every  other  day  in 
daylight  and  save  Sunday  wholesale  deliveries 
as  well  as  one-half  the  week  day  services, 
and  all  special  deliveries. 

If  the  O.  D.  T.  would  devote  itself  to  a  real 
efficient  and  economical  distribution  of  milk, 
it  could  do  a  real  service  to  the  industry 
during  the  war  and  for  all  future  time.  It 
could  make  the  distribution  of  milk  a  free 
industry  and  determine  the  cost  by  compe¬ 
tition,  eliminate  all  home  deliveries,  service 
the  consumers  through  local  stores;  allow  the 
farmer  to  fix  his  price  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  a  profit;  and  allow  the  distributors  to 
the  stores  a  similar  reward  for  their  services, 
and  the  store  keeper  his  present  trade  profit. 

This  war  program  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
milk  to  consumers  under  normal  conditions 
about  40  percent  when  fully  established.  It 
would  give  consumers  the  best  food  in  the 
world  at  a  price  below  all  others  and  raise 
the  dairy  industry  to  the  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  of  a  profitable  enterprise. 


Daylight  Saving  Time 

FARMERS  are  protesting  the  proposed 
extra  hour  of  so-called  daylight  saving. 
The  following  protest  by  the  Farm  Bureau 
Agent  of  Suffolk  County  is  timely.  The 
government  is  pleading  for  more  food.  It 
should  not  impose  extra  burdens  on  farmers 
who  are  trying  to  produce  this  extra  food 
under  many  difficulties. 

“To  advance  the  clock  another  hour  would 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  farmers.  The  pro¬ 
posal  would,  if  put  into  effect,  require  farm¬ 
ers  to  start  work  before  daylight  and  make 
it  impossible  to  conduct  regular  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  operations. 

“This  further  advancing  of  the  time  would 
necessarily  restrict  the  regular  working  hours 
on  the  farm  and  further  limit  the  available 
labor  for  raising  food  needed  to  win  the  war. 

“As  representative  of  over  1,500  Suffolk 
County  farmers,  we  would  like  to  oppose  any 
further  advancing  of  time  and  request  that 
you  use  your  good  office  to  prevent  a  further 
advance  of  time  beyond  Eastern  War  Time.” 

John  S.  Ryder,  Chairman 
Executive  Committee 


Be  Ready  for  the  Chicks 

PROPER  preparation  of  the  brooding 
equipment  will  insure  poultrymen  against 
unnecessary  losses.  Clean  the  brooder  house 
thoroughly  by  first  scrubbing  it  out,  after 
removing  all  litter  and  dirt.  The  next  step 
is  to  hose  or  wash  out  all  the  remaining  dirt. 

As  soon  as  the  house  is  ready,  install  a 
brooder  stove  and  dry  out  the  house.  The 
next  step  is  to  disinfect  by  spraying  thor¬ 
oughly  the  side  walls  and  floor.  After  in¬ 
stalling  the  brooder  stove,  test  it  out  by  run¬ 
ning  it  for  a  few  days  before  the  chicks 
arrive,  or  are  hatched. 

Install  litter,  feeders,  waterers,  guard  and 
any  other  equipment  needed.  Only  then  can 
one  be  sure  that  if  the  chicks  arrive  a  few 
hours  early,  he  will  not  be  caught  napping. 


April  4,  1942 


WE  are  occasionally  asked  by  young 
men  planning  a  course  in  veterinary 
science  just  what  is  meant  by  the  require¬ 
ment  that  previous  farm  experience  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  taking  up  the  course.  Our  under¬ 
standing  is  that  this  means  knowledge  of  how 
to  do  general  farm  work.  What  the  farm  is 
and  what  it  does  and  in  short  the  human  re¬ 
action  is  what  the  farm  life  is. 

These  requirements  seem  to  us  reasonable 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  course  in 
veterinary  science  and  practice.  We  believe 
that  in  most  cases  of  boys  not  farm  raised,  a 
year  or  two  spent  on  a  practical  farm  as  hired 
man  will  be  a  preparatory  course  of  great 
value  in  starting  the  work  and  attitude  toward 
it  in  practice.  We  have  known  veterinarians 
who  were  really  gentlemen  in  their  instincts 
and  attitude  toward  the  animals  they  treat 
and  the  farms  they  visit.  That  way  of  life 
makes  them  more  useful  and  popular  in  a 
community. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 


Receipts  at  the  New  York 

December,  1941.  , - 

State  of  origin  Milk 

New  York  . 2,286,239 

New  Jersey  .  448,978 

Pennsylvania  ....  352,847 

Vermont  .  120,378 

Maryland  .  25,666 

Ohio  . 

Indiana  . . 

Connecticut  .  14,162 

Massachusetts  . . .  9,579 


Total,  Dec.  1941.  .3,257,849 


Total,  Dec.  1940.  .3,194,804 


metropolitan  area  for 
40-qt.  Units - , 


Cream 

Condensed 

88,773 

31,091 

2,614 

6,236 

5,860 

5,746 

2,010 

453 

105,832 

36,861 

116,610 

29,161 

New  York  furnished  70.1  per  cent  of  the  milk 
and  83  per  cent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city 
for  all  the  month  of  December,  1941.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the 
State  except  these  shipments  direct  to  New  York 
City. 


Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 
January,  1942.  r - 40-qt.  Units - , 


State  of  origin 

Milk 

Cream 

Condensed 

New  York  . 

.2,095,171 

83,493 

28,788 

New  Jersey  . . . 

.  485,364 

5,925 

Pennsylvania  . . . 

.  417,186 

8,036 

9,371 

Vermont  . 

Connecticut 

Maryland  . 

Massachusetts  . . 

.  113,418 
.  15,218 

.  22,350 

.  10,870 

6,808 

Ohio  . 

2,359 

Total,  Jan.  1942. 

.3,159,577 

106,621 

38,159 

Total,  Jan.  1941. 

.3,206,788 

110,127 

29,797 

New  York  furnished  66.3  percent  of  the  milk 
and  78.3  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the 
city  for  all  the  month  of  January,-  1942.  There 
is  no  record  of  the  milk  and  crean  coming  into 
the  State  except  these  shipments  direct  to  New 
York  City. 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  for  the  month  of  February, 
1942  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  Inc.  ...$2.89  $0.0615 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc .  2.84  .0604 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc .  2.56  .0545 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.56  .0545 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.55  .0543 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.,  Inc.  . .  2.425  .0515 

These  are  basic  prices.  »Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


Brevities 

“Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God;  and  re¬ 
view  a  right  spirit  within  me.”  Psa.  51:10. 

Does  anyone  know  where  the  old-fashioned 
black  popcorn  may  be  had?  It  seems  to  have  dis¬ 
appeared  out  of  commercial  lines. 

The  food  stamp  plan  in  New  York  State  ac¬ 
counted  for  $600,000  in  vaiue  of  eggs  distributed 
in  January. 

“Shirred  eggs,  Persillade” — a  high-toned  name 
on  the  bill  of  fare,  but  it  proves  to  be  merely  a 
little  parsley  scattered  around  on  the  eggs. 

In  1940  a  wild  duck,  frozen  into  a  Manitoba 
lake,  was  rescued  and  banded.  A  year  later  a 
Chicago  hunter  shot  the  bird.  Too  bad.  That  duck 
deserved  to  go  the  limit  in  age. 

Pasturing  a  woodlot  is  generally  poor  practice. 
Browsing  may  reduce  a  large  proportion  of  the 
young  growth.  The  grass  and  weeds  growing 
in  the  woods  might  better  be  left  there  to  mulch 
and  feed  the  trees. 

In  some  sections  community  centers  are  being 
formed  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery.  One 
in  Arkansas  has  300  farmer  members.  Its  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  keep  the  members’  plows,  mowers,  etc., 
in  repair.  A  foreman  and  four  helpers  do  the 
mending,  or  the  farmer  may  use  the  association’s 
hand  tools  for  10  cents  a  day  or  power  tools  for 
20  to  40  cents. 
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Big  Sales ,  Big  Profits  and  Big 
Salaries 

ACCORDING  to  their  own  figures  just 
released,  the  year  1941  was  a  banner 
year  for  the  Milk  Trust.  National  Dairy  Pro¬ 
ducts  Corporation  reported  the  highest  sales 
in  its  history,  $431,049,000  for  the  year, 
against  $347,410,481  in  1940.  Net  profit,  after 
deducting  $5,641,000  for  cost  of  1942  plant 
and  equipment,  amounted  to  $15,934,734.  Of 
this,  $3,600,000  has  been  set  aside  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  inventory  price  decline. 

The  Borden  Company’s  net  profit  of  $9,770,- 
572  was  the  highest  in  11  years.  Sales  were 
$259,128,514,  l9Vz  percent  over  1940  sales. 
Borden  likewise  was  able  to  set  aside  a  large 
amount  for  1942  equipment,  i.  e.  $2,150,000. 
The  report  stated  that  there  had  been  an 
enormous  demand  during  the  year  for 
powdered  milk  products  and  that  its  cheese 
activities  “were  substantially  enlarged  during 
1941  and  volume  of  jheese  handled  reached 
a  new  peak.”  In  the  case  of  National  Dairy, 
cheese  sales  increased  38  percent  over  1940, 
ice  cream  27  percent,  and  evaporated  and  con¬ 
densed,  plus  miscellaneous  products  33  per¬ 
cent. 

The  record  of  net  profits  made  by  these  two 
companies  for  the  past  eight  years  is  as 
follows: 

National  Dairy  The  Borden 
Products  Corp.  Company 


1934  .  $6,551,930  $4,490,045 

1935  9,338,205  4,842,349 

1936  13,282,028  7,921,490 

1937  10,290,732  6,290,652 

1938  .  11,326,360  6,641,205 

1939  13,034,157  7,979,837 

1940  11,094,406  7,582,617 

1941  .  *  15,934,734  **9,770,572 


*  Includes  $3,600,000  reserve  against  price  decline. 

**  Includes  $1,500,000  reserve  against  price  decline. 

On  the  subject  of  big  dealer  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  the  following  are  the  salaries  paid 
during  1940  by  National  Dairy  and  Borden, 
and  their  subsidiaries,  as  reported  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (1941 
salaries  not  yet  available) : 


Borden  Company 

Theodore  G.  Montague .  $75,000.00 

George  M.  Waugh,  Jr .  54,000.00 

Robcliff  V.  Jones .  43,500.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  11  other 
directors  receiving  more  than 
$20,000  . 222,445.00 


Aggregate  remuneration  of  9  other 

officers  receiving  more  than  $20,000  214,700.00 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  other  em¬ 
ployees  receiving  more  than  $20,000  316,171.84 

Contribution  by  Company  to  pension 
and  annuity  fund  set  up  for  8  direc¬ 


tors  and  8  officers .  126,208,04 


$1,052,024.88 

Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants .  $120,695.30 

Milbank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  N.  Y. 

attoi'neys  .  104,850.00 

Sidley,  McPherson,  Austin  &  Burgess, 

Chicago  attorneys .  41,500.00 

Mayer,  Meyer,  Austrian  &  Platt, 

Chicago  attorneys .  25,000.00 

Fish,  Richardson  &  Neave,  patent  and 

trade  counsel .  24,235.00 


$1,368,305.18 


politan  market  was  29  x/z  percent  over  the 
1940  value.  But  with  higher  operating  costs 
all  along  the  line,  and  still  without  counting 
the  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  whole  family, 
the  increase,  net,  to  the  farmer  is  estimated 
at  minus  zero.  In  other  words,  the  big  dealer 
made  more  profits  on  more  sales,  while  the 
milk  checks  of  the  individual  dairyman, 
though  larger  in  amount,  still  failed  to  cover 
his  cost  of  production. 

Yes,  with  the  dealer  spread  on  fluid  milk 
at  an  all-time  high  of  $4.89  a  cwt.,  1941  was 
a  big  year  for  the  big  dealer  and  on  his  own 
statement  he  is  looking  to  make  more  out  of 
1942,  under  his  own  special  government- 
sanctioned  and  operated  set-up.  Profitable  as 
it  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  for  the 
Milk  Trust,  to  an  even  greater  extent  will  it 
prove  a  loss  to  the  milk  producer  who  now 
finds  his  price  frozen  for  the  greater  part  of 
1942  at  50  to  75  cents  less  than  his  actual 
cost  of  production.  No  wonder  it  looks  like 
a  bigger  and  better  year  for  the  Milk  Trust. 


Lesson  in  Public  Morals 

DWARD  J.  FLYNN,  political  boss  of  the 
Borough  of  Bronx  in  New  York  City,  an 
ardent  New  Dealer  and  Chairman  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee,  owns  an 
estate  at  Lake  Mahopac  in  Putnam  County. 

Paul  J.  Kern,  former  president  of  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  re¬ 
cently  ousted  from  that  office  by  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  An  appeal  from  the  Mayor’s 
action  is  pending. 

William  B.  Herlands  is  Commissioner  of 
Investigation  in  New  York  City. 

James  J.  Lyons  is  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Bronx  and  Samuel  J.  Foley  is  District  At¬ 
torney  of  the  same  borough. 

According  to  separate  reports  issued  by 
Mr.  Kern  and  Mr.  Herlands,  a  courtyard  was 
constructed  on  Mr.  Flynn’s  estate  in  Putnam 
County  by  city  paid  employees  under  Mr. 
Lyons’  jurisdiction,  and  8,000  Belgian  blocks 
owned  by  the  city  were  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  transported  to  the  grounds  in 
city  trucks  according  to  the  reports. 

Mr.  Foley  is  studying  the  reports  with  a 
view  to  submitting  the  evidence  to  the 
Grand  Jury.  In  the  meantime,  a  group  of 
city  citizens  appealed  to  the  Governor  to 
appoint  a  special  district  attorney  to  handle 
the  case  because  of  Mr.  Foley,  admittedly  a 
capable  and  able  attorney  with  a  high  official 
record,  yet  he  is  a  political  and  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Flynn.  Governor  Lehman  has  refused 
to  replace  Mr.  Foley  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Flynn  was  in  Florida  when  the  story 
was  made  public.  H  e  paid  his  respects  to 
Mr.  Kern  quite  plainly,  but  made  no  denial 
of  details  stated  in  the  reports. 

At  first  thought,  this  may  seem  of  little 
concern  to  farmers  of  America.  In  dollars 
and  cents  it  is  not  of  much  moment,  but  as  a 
trend  of  public  morality  it  is,  in  our  estima¬ 
tion,  of  vital  importance. 


National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 


Thomas  H.  Mclnnerney .  $150,540.00 

J.  L.  Kraft .  75,360.00 

John  H.  Kraft .  62,679.92 


Aggregate  remuneration  of  29  other 

directors  receiving  more  than  $20,000  590,382.19 

Aggregate  remuneration  of  3  other 

officers  receiving  more  than  $20,000  60,375.00 


$939,337.11 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as 

underwriter . 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.,  fees  as 

fiscal  agent . 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  accountants 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  accountants 
Gilfillan,  Gilpin  &  Brehman, 
Philadelphia  attorneys . 


205,000.00 

8,482.90 

110,000.00 

98,000.00 

10,000.00 


$1,370,820.01 


In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  big  money 
in  milk,  note  should  be  made  that  while 
National  Dairy’s  1941  gross  sales  increased 
only  24  percent,  its  actual  net  cash  profit 
was  boosted  44  percent.  Similarly  with 
Borden’s,  gross  sales  were  up  19V2  percent 
but  net  profit  was  29  percent  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  In  both  cases,  operating  expense  was 
proportionately  lower.  Take  the  dairy  farmer 
in  contrast.  The  gross  dollar  value  of  the 
1941  Federal  Order  pool  covering  the  metro¬ 


Wheat  Quota  Held  Illegal 

MANY  farmers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
sowed  their  wheat  fields  in  the  late 
Summer  or  early  Fall  of  1940.  On  May  26, 
1941,  the  New  Deal  AAA  quota  law  was 
amended,  changing  the  wheat  quota  that 
farmers  ware  allowed  to  sow.  The  amend¬ 
ment  fixed  a  quota  and  imposed  a  penalty  of 
49  cents  a  bushel  on  all  wrheat  produced  above 
the  quota.  The  alternative  was  to  plow  under 
the  acres  above  the  new  quota,  donate  the 
excess  to  the  government',  or  pay  the  fine. 
The  amendment  to  the  law  was  made  after 
the  wheat  had  been  sown  about  eight  months, 
and  after  considerable  growth.  Growers  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously.  Several  appeals  were  made 
to  “Publisher’s  Desk.”  No  redress  was  prom¬ 
ised  or  even  considered. 

During  the  Summer  of  1941,  a  group  of 
farmers  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  filed 
suit  in  the  name  of  Roscoe  G.  Filburn.  They 
named  as  defendants  Carl  R.  Helke,  County 
AAA  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard.  The  complaint  asked  that  the 
officials  be  enjoined  from  collecting  the  49 
cent  penalty. 

On  March  14,  1942,  a  special  3-judge 


Federal  Court  decreed  that  the  penalty  was 
invalid  on  the  ground  that  in  effect  the 
penalty  amounted  to  taking  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.  One  of  the  three 
judges  dissented,  contending  that  the  penalty 
was  valid. 

The  case  may  now  go  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  the  decision  will  be  reviewed  by  New 
Deal  judges,  who  have  so  far  found  excuses 
to  maintain  New  Deal  laws  without  respect 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution. 


Full  Legal  Tender 

SINCE  our  editorial  under  the  above 
caption  appeared,  we  have  had  many 
letters  of  approval  and  only  one  letter  stat¬ 
ing  reasons  of  opposition.  Congressman  Culk- 
in  of  New  York  sent  copies  of  the  editorial  to 
a  number  of  financial  authorities  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Here  is  one  reply: 

March  2,  1942 

Honorable  Francis  D.  Culkin 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Culkin: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  extract  of  a  letter 
written  to  you  by  Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  and 
also  a  newspaper  clipping  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  was  surprised  to  know  that 
your  friend  Dillon  hit  the  nail  squarely  on 
the  head.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
philosophy:  “The  Federal  Reserve  System 
does  not  put  anything  into  it  and  I  cannot 
see  why  we  should  all  be  paying  something 
like  three  percent  at  the  present  time  for  the 
use  of  it  when  the  people,  through  the 
Government,  could  produce  the  same  thing 
for  nothing.” 

Mr.  Dillon  is  one  man  who  is  on  the  right 
track  and  has  expressed  my  philosophy,  I 
think,  better  than  I  have  ever  expressed  it 
myself. 

Thanking  you  for  calling  this  matter  to 
my  attention,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Usher  L.  Burdick 

Most  of  the  objection  to  the  Treasury  “full 
legal  tender”  notes  is  based  on  the  conclusion 
that  such  money  would  cause  inflation.  But 
any  kind  of  money  will  cause  inflation,  -when 
the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  is  un¬ 
duly  increased.  When,  however,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  seeks  no  gains,  issues  the  money, 
inflation  can  be  more  successfully  controlled 
than  by  private  corporations  which  naturally 
operate  for  private  profit. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  see  that  farm  prices  are  to  be  limited.  But 
we  hear  nothing  of  labor’s  wages  being  limited. 
White  collared  pen-pushers  who  never  saw  a 
cow  beg  for  more  milk,  but  they  don’t  know 
that  it  takes  two  years  and  more  to  raise  a 
heifer  and  bring  her  into  production.  However, 
it’s  one  thing  to  ask  for  something  but  quite 
another  thing  to  get  it. 

Farmers  must  organize.  The  world  has  reached 
such  a  state  that  if  one  depends  upon  what  he 
is  given,  he  will  fare  pretty  lean  indeed.  Exis¬ 
tence  today  implies  the  power  to  demand,  and 
that  comes  only  with  organization.  Every  farmer 
in  America,  whether  he  produces  oats  or  oranges, 
from  Seattle  to  Key  West,  should  belong  to  a 
water  tight  organization.  Cost  of  production  and 
a  profit  must  be  demanded  and  could  then  be 
obtained.  This,  after  all,  is  only  sound  business 
for  the  farmer,  instead  of  the  hand-to-mouth, 
charity  and  dole  set-up  which  has  been  the 
farmer’s  lot  for  too  long.  F.  d  s 

Ohio 


x  warn  10  say  now  much  1  enjoy  your  Rural 
New-Yorker,  even  though  right  now  I  am  not 
yet  a  ‘business  farmer.”  My  goat  dairy  still  lacks 
buildings,  etc.  to  bring  it  to  the  perfection  of 
a  Grade-A  license,  which  both  my  milk  and 
goats  deserve.  Lack  of  capital  is  the  difficulty. 
This  old  farm  needed  so  much  more  done  to  it 
than  I  had  ever  dreamed  and  it  took  all  of  my 
reserve.  However,  we  love  the  life  here  and 
cannot  see  why  anybody  ever  lives  in  the  city 
and  this  from  people  who  a  few  years  ago 

possible  save  at  the  corner  of 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway! 

My  awful  worry  now  is  what  will  we  do 
when  our  tires  wear  out.  Can’t  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  take  up  a  crusade  to  give  some  small 
priority  on  rubber  tires  to  people  living  on 
farms.  City  dwellers  could  do  entirely  without 
cars  but  we  country  people  are  badly  handi¬ 
capped.  •' 

Your  papei  is  such  a  splendid  paper  of  im¬ 
portance— can’t  you  possibly  help?  m.a.e. 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


February  7  issue  was  most  interesting— and  dis 
tuibing,  because  of  the  wholesale  manner  ii 
which  the  President’s  wife  has  been  meddlixli 
m  national  affairs.  I  consider  it  a  very  danger 
ous  pastime  for  anyone,  but  profoundly  so  fo 
the  wife  of  the  President.  mrs.  a.  w.  j. 

Pennsylvania 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Modern  research  is  fast  shatter¬ 
ing  many  age  old  superstitions  and 
erroneous  beliefs  relative  to  the  role 
of  meat  in  our  daily  diet.  While  cer¬ 
tain  ailments  and  physiologic  con- 
ditons  may  make  the  use  of  a  rigid 
specific  diet  necessary,  the  exclusion 
of  meat  from  such  diets  has  no  more 
general  application  than  that  of  any 
other  foods.  Insidious  and  often  un¬ 
truthful  propaganda  by  various  food 
interests,  in  many  instances  have 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  some 
people  that  meat  eating  was  not 
only  unhealthy,  but  was  sometimes 
actually  considered  a  sign  of  de¬ 
generacy. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  meat, 
of  all  foods,  most  nearly  approxi¬ 
mates  the  nutrients,  vitamins  and 
minerals  of  our  own  flesh,  because 


Porterhouse  Steak 

it  is  flesh,  and  therefore  is  the  most 
readily  assimilated  and  nutritious  of 
foods.  In  the  war  torn  countries  of 
the  world  the  deficiency  diseases  now 
becoming  appallingly  manifest  are 
attributed  by  many  leading  nu¬ 
tritionists  and  physicians  to  be  due 
principally  to  a  lack  of  sufficient 
meat.  Even  whale  meat  is  now 
being  used  extensively  in  several 
countries  in  order  to  provide  the 
needed  elements  for  health  and 
strength  which  it  seems  that  meat 
alone  can  best  provide. 

In  his  recent  annual  National 
Livestock  and  Meat  Board  report, 
General  Manager  R.  C.  Pollock 
mentions  among  other  interesting 
and  valuable  phases  of  the  work  that 
the  National  emergency  created  here, 
that  it  has  brought  the  Board  into 
active  service  in  the  program  of 
National  Defense.  Several  projects 
have  been  developed  to  assist  in  the 
solution  of  problems  arising  in 
connection  with  the  proper  feeding 
of  our  armed  forces,  as  well  as  the 
civilian  population. 

Relative  to  the  subject  of  vita¬ 
mins,  Mr.  Pollock  states:  “The  year 
witnessed  an  extremely  aggressive 
program  in  the  field  of  vitamins. 
The  work  was  planned  so  as  to 
capitalize  at  every  opportunity  on 
the  discovery  that  meat  is  a  rich 
source  of  the  Vitamin  B  factors 
(thiamine,  riboflavin,  and  nicotinic 
acid)  which  are  recognized  as  vital 
to  health  and  well-being.  This  new 
revelation  concerning  vitamins, 
which  was  made  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  is  the 
result  of  research  sponsored  by  the 
Board  through  the  National  Research 
Council  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  discovery  is  especially 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
National  Defense  nutritionists  are 
stressing  the  need  for  adequate 
amounts  of  thiamine,  riboflavin,  and 
nicotinic  acid  in  the  diet.” 

Meat  and  Vitamin  B  Factors 

Only  in  the  cold  light  of  properly 
controlled  and  unprejudiced  re¬ 


Meat  Makes  the  Meal 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


search  results  is  the  truth  relative  to 
any  problem  definitely  established. 
The  idea  that  meat  eating  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  of  the  ailments 
of  man,  including  such  diseases  as 
high  blood  pressure  and  various 
forms  of  kidney  trouble  has  been 
shown  to  be  incorrect.  Many  millions 
in  the  United  States  now  subsisting 
on  sub-standard  nutrition  levels  can 
only  be  brought  to  their  optimum 
physiologic  condition  by  regularly 
receiving  the  proteins,  minerals  and 
vitamins  which  are  abundant  in 
meat. 

The  story  of  Vitamin  B1  (Thiamine 
Hydrochloride)  is  most  excellently 
presented  in  a  booklet  of  this  title 
by  Merck  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  compiled  by  Director  C.  R. 
Addinall,  Ph.  D.,  of  their  Library 
Service  Bureau.  It  is  mentioned  that 
Vitamin  B1  deficiency  is  a  major 
cause  of  illness  and  death  in  the 
Orient,  this  ailment  being  common¬ 
ly  known  as  Beriberi.  In  the  United 
States,  the  intensive  investigational 
work  of  the  past  decade  has  shown 
that  the  development  of  severe 
Vitamin  B1  deficiency  is  not  at  all 
infrequent  and  that  the  existence  of 
mild  or  subclinical  Vitamin  B1  de¬ 
ficient  states  is  probably  quite 
common.  (Strauss,  1939;  Jolliffe, 
1939;  Williams  and  Spies,  1938). 
Some  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  this  ailment  are  listed  as,  loss  of 
appetite,  muscular  weakness,  pains 
in  the  extremities,  and  fall  in  blood 
pressure.  The  calf  muscles  tend  to 
cramp,  followed  by  a  burning  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  toes  and  fingers,  and 
burning  feet.  Pork,  smoked-ham, 
(lean  portion)  and  the  lean  portion 
of  fresh  pork  are  listed  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  source  of  Vitamin  B1,  con¬ 
taining  50  International  Units  or 
more  per  ounce. 

A  chart  compilation  of  the  Vita¬ 
min  B  Factors  prepared  by  the 
National  Livestock  and  Meat  Board, 
based  on  various  research  work, 
shows  pork  to  contain  in  each  four 
ounces  an  average  of  1,602  micro¬ 
grams  of  B1,  344  for  Riboflavin  and 
11  for  Nicotinic  acid.  This  is  over 
200  percent  more  per  unit  measure 
than  that  of  any  other  food  stuff,  in¬ 
cluding  other  meats,  as  well  as  fruit, 
milk,  eggs  and  vegetables. 

Meat  Metabolism 

The  continued  investigations  of 
George  O.  Burr,  Ph..D.,  Physiological 
Chemistry  Department,  University  of 
Minnesota,  relative  to  the  meta¬ 
bolism  of  fats,  seems  of  special  value 
and  significance  as  they  relate  to 
animals  fats.  Lard  added  to  skim- 
milk  has  produced  better  growth 
than  corn  oil  when  fed  to  calves. 
In  studies  on  the  growth  of  young 
rats  on  mineralized  milk  with 
homogenized  fats  the  growth  curves 
show  that  skimmed  milk,  supple¬ 
mented  with  lard,  produced  superior 
growth  to  corn  oil,  and  was  equal 
to  that  produced  by  butter.  The  fats 
were  added  to  the  skimmilk  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  percent. 

The  practical  application  of  these 
results  is  already  being  manifest  by 
the  increased  use  of  animal  fats 
being  added  to  skimmilk  for  calf 
feeding.  I  have  encountered  several 
farms  where  one-half  pint  of  melted 
lard  and  two  tablespoons  of  codliver 


oil  added  to  each  two  gallons  of 
warmed  skimmilk  and  fed  to  calves 
was  producing  excellent  growth  and 
health  results. 

There  is  now  some  research  evi¬ 
dence  that  indicates  animals  receiv¬ 
ing  vegetable  oils  suffer  more  from 
a  deficiency  of  Vitamin  B  complex 
than  those  receiving  animal  fats, 
such  as  lard.  In  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  two  commercial  hydrogen¬ 
ated  fats  and  lard,  more  rapid 
growth  and  skin  improvement  was 
obtained  with  lard. 

Research  work  on  the  distribution 
of  the  various  members  of  the 
Vitamin  B  complex  in  meat  and 
meat  products  has  been  continued 
under  the  direction  of  C.  A. 
Elvehjem,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Results  indicate  that  panto¬ 
thenic  acid  and  other  compounds 
play  a  part  in  the  production  of  gray 
hair  in  piebald  rats.  Meat  contains 
a  high  amount  of  the  factor  which 
has  prevented  graying  of  hair  in 
rats. 

As  the  result  of  a  preliminary 
study  which  indicated  that  eating 
lard  was  effective  in  the  treatment 
of  eczema,  Clark  W.  Finnerud,  M.  D., 
and  R.  L.  Kesler,  M.  D.,  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College,  (University  of  Chicago) 
have  obtained  some  valuable  results 
from  a  well  controlled  study  of  the 
subject.  Sixty  patients  were  studied 
clinically.  Eighteen  were  hospital¬ 
ized  for  from  two  to  seven  weeks 
and  a  careful  study  was  made  of 
their  blood  fats.  A  series  of  normal 
patients  was  studied  to  determine 
the  normal  level  of  the  unsaturated 
fatty  acids.  Half  of  the  patients  in 
this  study  had  a  low  unsaturated 
fatty  acid  content  of  the  blood.  The 
other  remaining  half  were  normal. 

The  group  whose  blood  was  low 
all  showed  an  increase  in  these  un¬ 
saturated  fatty  acids  when  lard  was 
added  to  the  diet.  With  this  in¬ 
crease,  a  marked  clinical  improve¬ 
ment  was  observed.  In  the  group 
whose  blood  was  normal,  all  but 
one  showed  a  general  skin  improve¬ 
ment,  one-third  showed  marked  im¬ 
provement.  One  patient  cleared  en¬ 
tirely  after  leaving  the  hospital  and 
has  remained  so  to  date,  a  period  of 
seven  months  Her  eruption  had 
previously  been  present  all  her  life. 

Desiccated  lean  beef  has  been 
found  to  be  an  excellent  source  of 
iron  for  the  treatment  of  nutritional 
anemia  in  experimental  animals.  A 
study  to  test  this  form  of  food  in 
young  infants  has  been  recently 
carried  on  by  Leo  K.  Campbell,  M. 
D.,  and  Heyworth  N.  Sanford,  M.  D., 
at  Rush  Medical  College.  One 
hundred  and  two  full-term  babies 
and  13  premature  infants  were  used 
in  the  study.  Fifty-four  of  the  first 
group  and  seven  of  the  last  group 
were  given  the  meat  as  early  as  10 
days  of  age.  Only  three  babies  were 
unable  to  take  the  formula  with 
meat.  There  was  no  effect  on  the 
gain  in  weight.  Little  or  no  change 
in  the  blood  picture  of  the  full- 
term  infants  indicates  that  the  usual 
fall  in  hemoglobin  and  blood  count 
is  perfectly  normal.  In  the  pre¬ 
mature  babies,  however,  the  group 
fed  meat  was  protected  against 
anemia  just  as  well  as  the  control 
group  in  which  inorganic  iron  was 


added  to  the  formula.  These  re¬ 
sults  definitely  disprove  the  old 
theory  that  meat  should  not  be  given 
to  small  children  and  infants. 

Meat  Storage 

The  arguments  are  pro  and  con 
relative  to  desirable  palatable  flavor 
and  desirability  of  storing  various 
meats  at  different  temperatures  and 
for  varying  periods  of  time.  It  is  a 
common  custom  in  the  country  to 
kill  a  rabbit  or  other  game  and  let 
them  hang  for  considerable  time 
in  a  frozen  or  semi-frozen  condition, 
without  dressing.  This  so-called 
ripening  process  is  preferred  by 
many  for  inducing  a  piquancy  of 
flavor  and  tenderness  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  desirable.  On  the  other  hand 
some  of  the  best  beef  I  have  ever 
eaten  was  killed  only  24  hours 
previous.  This  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  on  Western  cattle  ranches  of 
25  and  30  years  ago.  Rtefrigeration 
was  not  available  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  unknown,  when  a  steer  was 
killed,  usually  in  the  early  morning, 
some  fresh  cuts  were  made,  the 
marrow-gut  was  separated  and 
people  came  from  miles  around  to 
enjoy  savory  marrow- gut  stew.  The 
balance  of  the  carcess  was  stripped 
and  hung  exposed  to  the  dry  air 
where  it  soon  became  hardened  and 
would  keep  indefinitely. 

“jerky”  could  be  easily  carried  and 
cooked  by  frying  or  stewing.  It  was 
mighty  good. 

With  the  advent  of  modern  quick 
freezing  and  the  increased  use  of 
this  method  to  store  and  preserve 
farm  produced  meats  the  possible 
influence  on  the  quality  and  palata- 
bility  of  meat  from  quick  freezing 
and  storage  in  sub-freezing  tem¬ 
peratures  is  both  practical  and 
pertinent.  The  Iowa  Station  has  re¬ 
cently  conducted  some  investigations 
relative  to  this  subject  with  stand¬ 
ing  beef  ribs  and  short  loins.  These 
were  removed  from  carcasses  stamp¬ 
ed  “U.  S.  Good,”  they  were  aged 
14  days  at  a  temperature  of  35-38 
degrees  F.,  and  in  a  humidity  of 
65-80  percent.  All  cuts  were  wrapped 
in  two  thicknessses  of  white  30- 
pound  vegetable  parchment  paper. 


Beef  Chuck  Pot  Roast 


The  cuts  were  divided  into  two  lots, 
one  frozen  at  0  degrees  F.,  and 
the  other  at  —10  degrees  F.  After 
freezing  each  lot  was  divided  into 
three  groups  and  stored  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  0,  -flO  and  -flE>  degrees 
F.,  respectively. 

Cuts  of  the  frozen  meat  were  re¬ 
moved  from  storage  after  30,  60,  90, 
120,  240  and  365  days,  cooked  and 
scored  for  quality  and  palatability. 
There  were  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  total  shrinkage,  acidity 
values,  palatability  of  fat  and  lean 
between  the  beef  roasts  frozen  at 
0  degrees  F.,  and  those  frozen  at 
—  10  F.  The  percentage  shrinkage 
of  roasts  was  much  less  and  the  rate 
of  loss  was  more  constant  than  that 
of  steaks.  The  shrinkage  of  steaks 


Loin  Lamb  Chops 


Round  Steak 


Courtesy — Swift  &  Company 

Pork  Chops 
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Found!  New  Way 

TO  STOP  LOSSES  FROM 

MASTITIS 


Tells  at  a  glance  degree  or  severity  of 
trouble.  Checks  losses  from  “Gargety  milk 
and  makes  Dairyman  Boss  of  Mastiti^ 
Mr.  Fraser  of  Vermont  writes  *  Whole  herd 
in  trouble.  KO-EX-7  saved  21  out  of  23. 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  you  Ml  Par 
ticulars.  Address  Sterling  Research  Corp., 
Dept.  R-4,  775  Main  St.,  j  .  _ 

It  s 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  State  number 
of  cows  and  write  TODAY 
for  New  Booklet  “Mastitis 
Meets  its  Master.” 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

500  DAIRY  CATTLE 

New  shipments.  100  fancy  fresh 
and  close  springers.  Should  please 
the  most  particular  buyer.  T.  B. 
and  Bloodtested.  Free  delivery  on 
truck  load  or  more. 

100  HORSES  -  TRACTORS 
FARM  MACHINERY 


E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOBART  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1845 


• 

•  • 

HOLSTEINS 

•**.  -J 

150  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

SELL  AT  AUCTION 


142nd  Sale.  Heated  Pavilion,  EarlviUe, 
Madison  County,  New  York 

Wednesday,  April  8,  1942 
At  10  A.  M.  Sharp 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test.  Majority 
eligible  to  go  anywhere,  mastitis  charts  with  milk¬ 
ing^  animals,  vaccinated  for  shipping  fever.  120 
fresh  and  close  springers,  15  bulls,  ready  or 
about  ready  for  service.  Young  calves  of  both  sex. 
Send  for  catalog.  It’s  a  sale  you  should  attend. 
Mail  bids  or  authorities  to  buy  will  be  handled 
the  same  as  though  you  are  present  in  person. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  8Jj£  Mexico,  N.Y. 


C 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE  bred  regis- 

wasa: 

A.  L.  WILKINS,  K-l.  OWEGO.  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  and  PONIES 

HAGAN  FARMS  BELGIANS 

Headed  By  Two  Great  Imported  Stallions 

VALSEUR  DELABLIAU 


Grand  Champion  National  Belgian  Show  1938 

CACAO  DELOPHEM 

Grand  Champion  New  Jersey  State  Fair  1941. 

From  this,  one  of  the  outstanding  Belgian 
herds  in  the  East,  young  studs  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  Wo  can  also  spare  a  few 
high  class  mares.  Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  of  our  offerings. 
UimmOMt  SfACKENKILL  ROAD, 

HAGAN  rAKIVii  poughkeepsie,  n.  y. 


frozen  at  —10  degrees  F.,  was 
markedly  greater  than  those  frozen 
at  0  degrees  F.  The  later  cooking 
losses,  however,  approximately 
equalized  the  losses  as  between 
steaks  and  roasts. 

The  total  palatability  scores  of 
these  beef  cuts  were  highly  corre¬ 
lated  with  those  of  the  fat,  and 
seemingly  the  only  factor  which 
affected  fat  was  time.  No  appreci¬ 
able  deterioration  was  indicated 
until  after  240  days  of  storage.  The 
tenderness  scores  indicated  that 
roasts  frozen  at  —10  degrees  F.,  were 
more  tender  than  those  frozen  at  0 
degree  F.,  but  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures  did  not  appear  to  influence 
tenderness  of  steaks. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  Entire  Herd  of  208  Head  at 
SHIRLEY-AYR  FARM,  MT.  UNION.  PA. 

will  sell  at  auction,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
April  24  and  25.  This  is  one  of  the  Breed's 
finest  herds. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bov  96  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4 %  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 


DOGS 


puppies  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REH FELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 


DOBERMAN 


priced. 


UREBRED  COCKE li  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition  strains. 
Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  R,  Phoenix,  New  York 


Vnr  C-l.  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 
a  Ol  Oale  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$6.90;  females  $4.00.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 


PR  17  AT  niNTC  Alert  protection.  $35.  up.  Terms. 

UKLAI  IMNLd  FARM  HOLM,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Collies— Beagles 

ieautiful  Fed.  Collies  ^ AN^D, UBurkavnfe|'  VirgHfia 
'ed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Ne,ToVr°cY£Tr»*r" 


PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


|  SWINE 

F»  I  GF  S 

Defend  your  family  meat  supply.  Invest  $25  or  $30.  for 
4  or  5  pigs  now  to  provide  about  1000  Ins.  dressed 
pork  next  winter,  which  would  cost  about  $300.  at 
retail  meat  shops.  Feed  some  grain,  pasture,  skim, 
garbage,  cull  fruit  and  vegetables,  incubator  eggs.  etc. 
Pigs  six  weeks  $5.50;  8  weeks  $6.00;  10  weeks  $7.00; 
12  weeks  $8.00.  Crated,  castrated,  serum  vaccinated 
grain  fed  pigs  on  a  few  days  notice.  Breeders  $1  extra. 
Money  hack  guaranteed  to  satisfy  on  arrival  Poland 
Chinas,  Berkshires.  or  Crosses.  Mail  order  to — 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


Pigs  For  Sal© 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6  Weeks  Old  $5.75 
7  to  8  Weeks  Old  $6.00 
Chester  Whites  $6.25 

Get  your  order  in,  early  this  season.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PUREBRED 

HAMPSHIRES 


REGISTERED 
iS  ABERDEEN  -ANGUS 


0?r4stnan 


LARGEST  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  IN  HISTORY  OF  BREED 

*  +  *  BELL  FARMS  DISPERSAL 


Accredited  and  Bangs  Certified 

World  famous  BELL  FARMS  has  been  selected  by  War  Department 
as  site  of  new  Defense  Airport,  necessitating  complete  dispersal  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  greatest  herds  at  auction. 

One  of  America’s  Greatest  Herds 

310  females.  25  males,  including  all  the  great  herdsires  and  founda¬ 
tion  matrons.  192  cows  and  heifers  with  Official  CL  B.  records,  in¬ 
cluding  47  from  600  to  870  lbSL  fat.  331  daughters  and  sons  of 
official  record  dams,  including  more  than  100  from  600  to  885-Ib. 
fat  dams.  120  females  fresh  and  milking  flush,  or  due  to  calve  soon 
after  the  sale.  A  BUYERS  OPPORTUNITY  WITHOUT  PARALLEL. 


0  9  IT  REGISTERED 
Odd  HQLSTEINS 

AT  BELL  FARMS 
C0RA0P0LIS,  PENN. 

10:00  A.M.  Each  Day 

APRIL  20-21 

A.  W.  PETERSEN,  Sale  Mgr. 

Illustrated  Folder  Sent  on  Request —  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

AT  STUD 

ROSCO  PEEL  Grand  Champion 

New  York  State  Fair  1935 

AND  HIS  SON 

VICTOR  de  ROSCO  Grand  Champion 

New  York  State  Fair  1941 

Stallions,  Mares  and  Colts  for  Sale 

Reasonably  Priced 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  -  Medina,  N.  Y. 


T®  D  B  E  L  G  I  A  N  S 

, Lares,  Stallions,  Geldings.  2.  3,  4  &  5  Years  Old. 
All  our  own  breeding. 

iy  special  arrangement  ^  y  STUD 
lockhills" ‘‘Fann^'lmported  Grand  Chjimploo  Stallion 

INSOLENT  DU  SOLEIL  <38/2784) 

5HALEBR00K  FARM  Morristown,  N.  J. 


20  Belgian  Stallions— “The  Good  Kind” 

They  must  be  sold  before  May  1st.  This  is  the  year 
the  wise  farmer  will  breed  his  mares.  Now  is  the  time 
to*5  imv  a  good  Stallion.  No  reasonable  offer  will  be 
refused  Terms  to  those  entitled  to  credit.  Write  or 

reme  and  see  A.  W.  GREEN,  ORWELL,  OHIO 
40  Miles  East  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Route  322.  40  Miles 
West  of  Meadville,  Pa-.  Route  322.  Telephone  2047, 


SA-XjE 

Two  Year  Old  Refl.  Belgian  Stallion 

sired  by  Echo  Dale  Farcgur  Also  five  year  old  regis¬ 
tered  Belgian.  Stallion  bred  in  Belgium,  foaled  at 
Ash  Grovo  Farms.  .  , 

ASH  GROVE  FARMS,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


TAMWORTH-THE  BACON  BREED 


I 


Produce  meat  instead  of  lard.  Large  litters — cheap 
gains.  Best  TJ.  S.  and  Canadian  blood  lines. 
Registered  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

REYNOLDS  POMEROY,  STILL  VALLEY  FARMS 
Little  Kunkletown,  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 


Walter  Lux,  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders.  Six  weeks  old,  $6.50  ea.; 
good  7-8  weeks  old,  $7  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 


For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 
C.O.D.-  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Inoculation  35c  extra.  Tel.  0230 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN.  MASS. 


CHESTER  WHITE  and  DUR0C  BOARS 

For  immediate  and  future  service.  Four  months  to 
nine  months  at:  $10.50;  $12.50;  $15;  $18;  $22; 

$25;  $30.  Vaccinated  pigs  two  months  $6.50;  $7. 

CHARLES  GILES,  -  BEDFORD,  MASS. 


•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  HOGS  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  All  ages  for  sale  from 
earlv  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 
WHITNEY  FARM.  Old  Westbury.  Long  Island.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

10-12  weeks  old.  Quality  stock  from  prolific  sow3. 

J.  W.  GRADY,  -  CHAPEE,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE 


Some  extra  fine  Hampshire  gilts  and 
sows.  Also  young  pigs  in  May.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver,  Penna. 

s*ale  Registered  Belgian  Stallions  resf  TOm  'S 

ported  Dams.  Two  by  son  of  Farceur.  Fillies,  grades, 
sorrels,  roans.  CAMERON  GRANT,  Fort  Edward,  N.Y. 

Fnr  fJalo  RoLianc  Two  e°od  stud  colts.  Two  years 
TOr  Dale  DcIglallS  old.  Good  for  light  service.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  2SS%  Xf. 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Ponna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  H O G S— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular,  ■  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

nvr  nilDAPC  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
IVEVi.UUuUlJ  r,  f.  pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

CAD  CATC  Registered  Berkshire  service  boars. 

ruiv  3/VLiEi  w.  H.  PRICE.  Barton,  New  York 


R 


egistered  Hampshire  Pigs,  boars,  sows.  Splendid 
breeding.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York 


PLAN  NOW  TO  ATTEND 

THE  MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

Frederick,  Maryland  —  Monday,  May  4,  1942 

SEND  FOR  THE  CATALOGUE 

MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

JOSEPH  M.  VIAL,  Secretary,  Cellege  Park,  Md„  W.  ALAN  McSREGOR,  Sale  Manager,  Worton,  Md. 


|  GUERNSEYS 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Season¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 

A  B  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHV1LLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

Wo  have  available  choice  registered  breeding  stock 
of  both  sexes  at  all  ages.  You  are  invited  to  inspect 
our  herd  of  two  hundred  head. 

VALLEY  FARMS.  WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOB  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAKEWDELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

SHORTHORNS 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sires  direct  from  Langwater  Bull  Calves  $30 
and  up.  Bulls  ready  for  service  $125,  up.  Herd  Sire 
$250.  Heifers  $125,  up.  Cows  $175,  up.  1942  Penna. 
Farm  Show  winners.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

A.  M.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world’s 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50a,  on« 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago.  Illinois 

|  MISCELLANEOUS  .%  | 

Bred  Alaskan  Mink  ^*2^ 

very  heavy  woolers.  Partner  in  army  am  forced  to  selL 

THEODORE  KORIN,  R  2,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

GOATS 

r._  C_l„  Two  Sicilian  Donkeys.  Because  of  fire  will 
ror  Dale  seu  at  great  sacrifice  if  good  home  is  as¬ 
sured.  E.  BROOKS,  R.  F.  D.  CAUFON,  N.  J. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  287,  FAIRBURY, 
NEB.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory:  3  copies  10c. 

TnoironKorn  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approvaL 

loggenDerg  pony  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 

Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats: Ferrets ”;rf™ai‘'  pss. 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Toggenberg  purebred  milk  does  and  young  stock. 

1  ERNEST  WICKS,  No,  375,  SAYVILLE,  L.  1.  N.Y. 
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get  more  money 
for  your  milk! 


Arctic  Jet's  unique  "Can-Top"  Cool¬ 
ing  cuts  bacteria  count  ...  boosts  pro¬ 
fits...  saves  time  and  labor.  You'll  find 
it  clean,  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 


Write  Dept.R-1  for  descriptive  literature 
THE  SARGENT-ROUNDY  CORP. 
Randolph,  Vermont 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  |UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  sire, 
shape  teat.  Made  especially  for  De  Laval  as  well 
as  other  standard  milkers.  Just  TWO  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  lifetime  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  .No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 

that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 
finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  942  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


Effective  medication  for  the  ^ _ _ 

prompt  relief  of  temporary 
hyperacidity  and  simple  \  "V 

DIARRHEA  in  CALVES 

Direne  is  a  dependable 
antacid  and  intestinal  as-  --*/  I 
tringent  tor  farm  animals.  v 


Keep  a  box 
of  Direne 
on  hand. 

Mailed  postpaid  if 
your  feed  dealer 
or  druggist  can  not 
supply  you. 


ZJrtJVutjIor's 


DIRENE 


-  H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

IORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


GET  THIS  NEW  1942 

DANA  CATALOG 

Latest,  complete  supplies  for  dairymen  and  stock- 
men,  including  Kar  Tags,  Tattooing  Equipment 
and  many  hard-to-get  items.  Send  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc., 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


WWW/AVMA/UWyWIMM/V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  .• 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Horses  and  Pigs 

We  usually  feed  our  horses  oats 
and  barley  through  Spring  work  and 
etc.  We  find  our  oats  are  not  so 
plentiful  this  Spring.  We  have  corn 
on  the  cob.  What  sort  of  a  mixture 
do  you  recommend  to  have  ground 
for  horse  feed  using  oats,  barley  and 
corn?  Can  the  ground  cob  be  fed? 
We  always  get  a  couple  of  small 
pigs  in  the  Spring  and  butcher  them 
in  the  late  Fall.  What  would  you 
advise  for  feed?  We  have  oats  and 
barley  and  corn  on  cob  available. 

New  York  l.  y. 

A  mixture  composed  of  corn,  300 
lbs.;  oats,  300  lbs.;  barley,  300  lbs.; 
linseed  meal,  100  lbs.;  and  salt,  5 
lbs.,  is  suitable  for  the  horses.  The 
ground  cob  may  be  fed  if  desired 
mixed  in  with  the  feed  as  mentioned. 
If  ground  and  then  mixed  as  corn 
on  the  cob  use  700  lbs.  of  the  cob 
corn  in  the  mixture. 

The  pigs  can  be  fed  either  corn 
or  barley  or  equal  parts  using  900 
lbs.  of  grain  to  100  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age  or  fish  meal,  let  them  also  have 
the  run  of  good  pasture  or  forage. 
Give  them  all  the  grain  mixture 
they  will  eat.  Let  all  animals  have 
access  to  a  mineral  mixture  consist¬ 
ing  of  equal  parts  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  steamed  bone  meal  and  salt, 
keep  this  available  before  them  at 
all  times. 


Feeding  Calf 

I  would  like  some  advice  about  a 
calf  near  nine  months  old,  which 
eats  and  licks  the  boards  in  her 
stall?  w.  s. 

New  York 

It  might  be  of  benefit  to  feed  the 
calf  best  quality  timothy  hay  once 
daily,  and  best  quality  alfalfa  once 
daily.  Also  feeding  the  following 

fitting  ration  might  help,  the  ration 

to  consist  of  ground  yellow  corn, 
300  lbs.;  ground  oats,  300  lbs.;  wheat 
bran,  300  lbs.;  linseed  oil  meal,  100 
lbs.;  10  lbs.  iodized  stock  salt;  10  lbs. 
ground  limestone;  10  lbs.  steamed 
bone  meal.  These  various  ingre¬ 

dients  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
together  and  fed  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  keep  the  calf  growing  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  day.  Give  it  access 

to  good  clean  water,  and  allow  exer¬ 
cise  in  well  drained  lot  on  warm 
sunny  days. 


Sudan  for  Horses 

Will  you  please  let  me  know  will 
Sudan  grass  make  good  hay  for 
feeding  horses?  If  so,  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  would  you  use  the  hay  for 
daily  feeding?  w.  H. 

New  York 

Sudan  grass  hay  is  satisfactory 
and  palatable  for  horses.  It  is  some¬ 
what  laxative  and  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  start  feeding  gradually,  in 
a  few  days  it  can  be  used  as  the 
sole  roughage  if  desired.  Standard 
feeding  for  horses  is  about  one 
pound  of  hay  for  each  100  pounds 
liveweight.  It  compares  favorably 
with  timothy  on  a  total  digestible 
nutrient  basis. 


Treatment  of  Mare  With 
Foal 

I  have  a  mare  heavy  with  foal. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  feed  and 
care  she  should  have  before  and 
after  she  foals  and  whether  I  should 
keep  on  working  her?  j.  f. 

New  York 

It  is  considered  best  to  continue 
the  mare  at  light  work  from  24  to 
48  hours  of  foaling.  In  Winter  disin¬ 
fect  thoroughly  a  box  stall  and  bed 
it  down  good  for  a  maternity  stall. 
In  Spring  foaling  on  pasture  in  good 
weather  is  advisable.  About  300  lbs. 
oats,  200  lbs.  wheat  bran,  50  lbs. 
linseed  meal  is  a  good  ration  as  the 
mare  approaches  foaling  time.  Let 
her  have  access  to  iodized  stock  salt 
to  eat  as  desired  at  all  times. 

Disinfect  the  navel  cord  of  the 
foal  shortly  after  being  dropped 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  and  then 
apply  a  disinfectant  dusting  powder. 


Navel  or  Joint  ill 

How  can  I  treat  Navel  and  Joint 
ill?  w.  p. 

Maine 

Navel  or  Joint  ill  is  best  prevented 
by  permitting  the  mare  to  foal  on 
pasture  or  in  a  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected,  well  bedded  box  stall.  A  good 
medicinal  preventive  of  navel  in¬ 
fection  is  considered  by  several  lead¬ 
ing  authorities  to  be  obtained  by 
giving  the  mare  in  foal  one  ounce 
weekly  on  the  feed,  an  iodine  solu¬ 
tion  made  up  by  using  one-half 
ounce  of  potassium  iodine  in  one 
pint  of  water. 

Treatment  with  satisfaction  is 
difficult.  It  would  be  best  to  call  in 
the  services  of  a  competent  veterin¬ 
arian.  Bacterins  have  been  used  in 
some  instances  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sult.  Discharge  from  the  navel  and 
stiffness  often  characterize  the  ail¬ 
ment. 


Cow  Has  Skin  Trouble 

My  cow  scratches  quite  a  bit, 
rubbing  the  hair  off  her  neck  in 
small  places.  She  has  no  sores  of 
any  kind  and  is  in  the  best  of  health 
so  far.  I  am  feeding  her  fitting  ration 
and  good  hay,  and  there  is  always 
salt  before  her.  r.  j.  p. 

Massachusetts 

The  condition  referred  to  is  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  infestation  with  skin 
parasites,  and  not  from  the  feed. 
Thorough  application  on  all  affected 
parts  with  old  crank  case  drainings 
from  a  car  which  has  not  been 
burning  Ethyl  or  leaded  gas  is  often 
effective  as  a  treatment.  A  light 
lubricating  oil  may  be  used  if  pre¬ 
ferred.  Repeat  the  application  at 
weekly  intervals  for  three  or  four 
times.  Do  not  turn  the  cow  out  in 
the  sun  or  rain  after  applying  the 
oil.  r.  w.  D. 


Buy  defense  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


^°-£ar-°Ici  registered  Guernsey  cow,  Kings’s  Adele  of  Delwood,  owned 
rZJ.ZZZZIZ  Ham™ond’  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  which’ has  just  completed  a 
ITZtH  2  Powds  of  milk  and  842,9  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  record 
places,  Adele  sixth  among  high  producing  Guernseys  for  her  age  and  class. 
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WOOD  LINER 

For  That  Ailing 

MASONRY  SILO 


•  Insure  the  life  of 
and  get  better  silage 
from  cracked  and 
leaking  masonry  si¬ 
los— cement  or  tile. 

Install  a  UNADILLA, 
air-tight— creosoted 
wood  liner. 

•  Makes  and  keeps 
silage  better.  Saves 
valuable,  mineral- 
food  juices.  Dead  air 
space  between  ma¬ 
sonry  and  wood  lin¬ 
er  insulates  against 
cold  and  heat.  Saves 
the  masonry  from 
destructive  acids. 

•  Costs  but  a  small 
fraction  of  any  new  wood  or  ma¬ 
sonry  silo.  Easy  and  cheap  to  install. 

Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature  and  prices. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  C-l  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


With  or  Without 
Roof-Marietta 
SUPER-CONCRETE 
is  Your  SAFEST 

BUY -£ue/uf, 


Let'*  conserve  steel — for  defense! 
Erect  a  Marietta  Super-Construc¬ 
tion  Concrete  Silo  without  roof 
ond  later  add  extension  and 
''crown"  your  imposing  structure 
with  Marietta's  metal  dome  roof. 

Safest  against  FIRE,  STORM, 
WASTE  and  T I  M  E— Marietta's 
"Super"  is  built  of  lock-joint, 
heavy-tamped  concrete  stoves. 
Only  clean  aggregate.  (No  quarry 
refuse  to  burn.)  Acid  resisting  in¬ 
side  coating.  Seal-tight  Redwood 
doors.  Special-tested  hooping— 
to  withstand  Grass  silage  pres¬ 
sures,  also  assures  No.  I  Silo  for 
Corn. 

1942  Output  limited.  Order  now... 
For  new  folders,  fully  describing 
Marietta  Silos— both  Concrete  and 
Wood— write  our  nearest  office. 


THE  marietta  concrete  corp. 

Marietta,  0.  DepufSB  Baltimore.  Md. 
SILOS  Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lilesville,  N.C. 


You  can  CHECK 
COLLAR  GALL 

while  the  horse  is  working 


Rub  Absorbine  in  well  as 
soon  as  swelling  or  irrita¬ 
tion  is  noticed.  Apply 
Absorbine  each  day  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  horse 
is  worked.  Be  sure  that 
the  collar  is  not  torn  or 
lumpy,  as  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  irritation. 

Absorbine’s  fast  action 
relieves  the  soreness. 

Speeds  the  blood  flow 
through  the  injury — helps  open  up  small  blood 
vessels,  clogged  by  collar  pressure,  so  blood  flows 
more  freely,  washing  out  impurities,  relieving 
soreness.  The  swelling  often  goes  down  within  a 
few  hours. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  "cure-all,”  but  it  is  most 
helpful  in  checking  windgall,  curb,  bog  spavin 
and  many  other  congestive  troubles.  Helps  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  becoming  permanent  afflictions. 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE 


SAVE  THE  TEAT 

by  holding  milk  duct  in  correct 
natural  shape  while  healing  and 
reducing  obstructions.  These 
smooth,  ivory-like,  flexible  Dila¬ 
tors  are  shaped  to  normal  milk- 
duct  contours  and  will 
not  dissolve,  come  apart 
lor  slip  out.  Cannot  ab¬ 
sorb  pus  infection  or  snag 
tender  tissues.  Fluted 
sides  carry  in  soothing, 
healing  ointment.  Steril¬ 
ized  Dilators,  packed 
in  antiseptic  ointment, 
60*!.  At  dealers  or  mailed 
postpaid.  Free  Cow  Book. 


m 

aAlGm  DIL 

ATORS 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  #-D,  Lyndonviile,  Vt. 


Sheep  on  the  General  Farm 

In  my  boyhood  in  our  eastern 
rolling  country,  every  farmer  and 
every  farm  boy  was  a  shepherd.  We 
did  not  call  ourselves  that.  It  was 
merely  part  of  our  farm  duty — 
chores  in  the  Winter  and  frequent 
trips  to  the  sheep  pasture,  if  it  was 
not  in  sight  of  the  house,  in  Summer. 

The  flocks  as  a  rule  ran  from  25 
to  100,  depending  on  size  of  farm 
and  the  amount  of  hilly  “sheep 
pasture.”  Now  and  then  a  man  with 
a  large  area  kept  200  or  more. 

In  quality  these  sheep  were  only 
ordinary  and  purebreds  were  scarce. 
Wrinkly  Merino,  Southdown  and 
crosses  of  various  large  breeds  were 
common.  Crosses  were  the  general 
practice,  the  idea  being  to  “improve 
the  flock”  in  this  way.  Some  of 
these  hybrids  were  quite  outstand¬ 
ing  individuals,  but  of  course  there 
were  many  culls. 

The  flocks  were  kept  up  by 
selection  of  the  better  ewe  lambs, 
and  buying  outside  stock  from  pro¬ 
fessional  “drovers,”  who  came 
around  once  in  a  while.  Some 
farmers  with  a  taste  for  speculation 
and  travel  made  trips  into  Ver¬ 
mont — then  a  great  sheep  state. 
They  bought  here  and  there  from 
farmers,  who  yearly  expected  such 
an  outlet  for  their  surplus,  and  when 
several  hundred  were  accumulated, 
drove  them  over  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  into  New  York  State.  Drivng 
such  a  flock  was  a  job  requiring 
experience  and  patience.  At  night 
the  flock  was  halted  at  a  farm  and 
yarded  or  put  into  a  fenced  pasture. 
In  the  morning  the  farmer  would 
look  them  over  and  perhaps  buy  a 
few.  The  professional  drovers  were 
more  skillful  and  usually  made 
money,  but  the  farmer  -  drover 
speculators  often  got  little  but  ex¬ 
perience  out  of  the  job.  One,  after 
five  years  at  it,  said  he  had  made 
only  $200  clear  cash.  These  flocks 
eventually  reached  the  farmer 
drover’s  farm,  where  they  were 
available  for  the  local  farmers  to 
look  over  and  buy  what  they  de¬ 
sired.  These  drovers  did  the  job  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to.  The  few 
weeks  of  pastoral  life  on  the  road 
appealed  to  them. 

The  flock  on  the  farm  was  some¬ 
thing  constantly  in  mind.  Trips  to 
the  pasture  to  salt  them  were  made 
at  least  weekly.  Were  the  fences  all 
right?  Was  any  sheep  sick  or  “cast” 
at  some  awkward  spot  in  the 
pasture?  Dogs  were  then  a  menace, 
though  in  many  localities  not  seri¬ 
ously  so,  as  all  of  the  farmers 
formed  a  vigilance  committee,  which 
dealt  quickly  with  erring  dogs.  The 
farm  shotgun  attended  to  them.  One 
very  dark  night  my  father  heard  a 
dog  in  the  sheep  pasture  near  the 
house.  He  rushed  out,  estimated 
where  the  dog  was  by  his  bark  and 
'fired  there.  The  noise  stopped.  He 
came  back  to  the  house  for  a  lantern, 
made  a  search  and  found  the  dog 
dead — the  nearest  neighbor’s  dog 
and  supposedly  a  very  peaceable 
one. 

In  Winter  the  sheep  had  the  run 
of  a  yard  near  the  barn  with  access 
to  their  shelter  if  desired.  This  was 
a  shed  with  double  doors  on  one 
side,  the  upper  door  being  left  open 
at  night.  Before  bedtime  every 
night  a  trip  with  a  lantern  was  made 
to  the  shed  to  see  that  everything 
was  all  right  and  look  after  any 
possible  lambing  cases.  We  were 
competent  to  assist  in  maternity 
work  when  necessary,  and  very  few 
lambs  or  ewes  were  lost  in  this 
operation. 

One  of  the  incidentals  in  this 
sheep  part  of  the  farm  operations 
was  a  lot  of  excellent  manure, 
which  with  the  mixed  horse  and  cow 
manure  from  the  barnyard  went  on 
to  the  ten  acres  of  corn  ground  to 
be  plowed  under.  This  with  the 
short  rotation  of  oats  on  the  corn 
stubble,  then  rye  and  seeding  down 
to  timothy  and  clover,  kept  the  land 
in  good  condition.  It  was  as  really 
“scientific  farming”  as  in  these  dajfs 
when  we  know  just  why  all  of 
these  things  are  done. 

Life  was  rather  slow  in  those 
times  compared  with  our  present 
pep  and  hustle,  even  when  we  do 
not  have  a  war  on  our  hands,  but 
there  was  a  wholesome  comfort  and 
calm  on  the  farm.  This  idea  is  still 
alive  on  many  farms.  Perhaps  it 
may  develop  into  a  real  golden  age 
when  we  cast  aside  our  folly  of 
greed  and  “man’s  inhumanity  to 


man. 


w.  w.  II. 


FEED  YOUR  FRESH  COWS 
CAUTIOUSLY! 


At  larro  research  farm  our 

Z__\  only  fitting  and  freshening 
A  .A.  feed  is  Larro  Dairy.  For  in 
addition  to  being  an  outstandingly 
fine  milk  producer,  it  is  the  best 
ration  for  dry  and  freshening  cows 
that  we  have  been  able  to  develop 
in  all  our  years  of  careful  research 
and  testing.  Dry  cows  receive  from  5 
to  6  lbs.  daily  throughout  the  dry 
period.  Then  when 
they  freshen  they 
are  in  good  flesh 
and  condition- 
well  prepared  for 
this  ordeal.  If  you 
haven’t  tried  this 
Larro  plan,  we 
hope  you  will  do 
so  this  spring.  A 
whole  army  of 
dairymen  are  feed¬ 
ing  Larro  success¬ 
fully  as  their  sole, 
year  round  ration 
—  their  lifetime 
feed  for  milking  cows,  dry  cows, 
heifers  and  even  calves  after  the 
sixth  week.  Many  of  these  men  have 
been  feeding  Larro  for  years,  some 
ever  since  1912,  when  it  was  first 
introduced. 

But  whatever  you  feed,  here’s  a 
tip  from  Larro  Research  F arm.  Don’t 
crowd  your  fresh  cows.  Bring  them 
to  full  feed  very  gradually.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  fresh  cows  are  sick  animals. 
At  Larro  Research  Farm  we  allow 
them  from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  or 


even  more,  to  reach  full  feed,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  production,  because 
we  are  convinced  that  they  reach 
higher  peaks  and  attain  far  greater 
total  production  as  a  result. 

If  you  would  like  a  detailed,  day 
by  day  story  of  just  how  we  do  this, 
drop  us  a  line.  We  will  send  you  our 
new  folder  entitled  “The  Larro 
Method  of  Feeding  Fresh  Cows,” 
and  with  it  the 
Larro  Dairy  Book, 
which  any  dairy¬ 
man  will  find  well 
worth  reading,  we 
are  sure.  It  tells  all 
the  facts  about  the 
Larro  F eeding 
System  and  how 
free  Larro  H  erd 
Checks  have 
helped  dairymen 
lower  feed  cost,  in¬ 
crease  production, 
and  get  full  value 
from  their  rough- 
age.  Spend  an  evening  at  home  read¬ 
ing  this  valuable  free  literature.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking.  It  has  put  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  pockets  of  thousands 
of  dairymen.  It  may  bring  you  the 
answer  to  your  more  milk  problem. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(TRADE  NAME) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


for  VICTORY 

Your  first  duty 
to  your  cows  is 
to  protect  and 
preserve  their 
health.  Read 
this  sugges¬ 
tion  from  Larro 
Research  Farm. 

Keep  ’em  MILKING! 


FEEDING 

SYSTEM 


Build  Health,  Make  Milk 
The  Proved  Larro  Way 
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Save  time,  work,  and  money  with  these  advantages 

You  get:  1.  The  hi-line  controller  approved  for 
safety  by  Underwriters’  Laboratories,  Inc.  2.  Twice 
the  "kick”  of  other  makes  —  puts  alternating 
current  (the  most  effective  type)  on  the  fence. 
3.  Big  savings  of  posts  and  wire  —  conserving 
steel.  4.  Increased  production  and  profits  by  pas¬ 
turing  anywhere.  5.  No  batteries  to  run  down. 
6.  No  radio  tubes  to  burn  out.  7.  Exact  measure¬ 
ment  of  shock  on  fence.  8.  Accurate  adjustment 
of  shock  to  fit  all  conditions.  9.  Split-second 
timing  of  shock  for  safety.  10.  Peace  of  mind 
—  no  more  fence  worries.  11.  Nine-year  success 
record,  on  thousands  of  farms.  •  Also  battery 
models,  complete  price  range.  See  your  Prime 
dealer  now.  The  Prime  Mfg,  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


"I’m  a  Bulhorg,”  says  Elmer,  "strong  as  a  bull,  big  as 
a  horse,  slippery  as  a  hog.  I  respect  only  one  fence  — 
the  PRIME  .  .  .  Because  PRIME  holds  all  of  your  live¬ 
stock,  all  of  the  time,  all  over  the  farm.” 


SAVE  MILK 

With  NU-WAY  Calf  and  Cow  Weaners 

Jabs  animal  doing  the  sucking — Guaranteed  to  wean 
calves,  cows  from  sucking  themselves  and  each  other  or 
your  money  back.  Does  not  hinder  eating.  Humane. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users  from  coast  to  coast.  Calf 
size  $1.00  each.  Yearling  and  Cow  size  $1-50  each. 

Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 

Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Round  Grove,  Hi. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Because  of  my  known  intimacy  with  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  milk,  my  friends  had  often  asked  me  to  write  a 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  I  put  it  off  part¬ 
ly  for  want  of  time  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  producers  would 
again  control  their  business  and  markets.  I  felt  I  should  do  it  be¬ 
cause  my  friends  requested  it,  and  while  many  on  the  producers’ 

side  had  the  ability,  I  knew  none 
who  had  so  many  years  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  producer,  dealer  and  consumer.  I 
have  read  much  that  has  been  written 
to  misinform,  and  mislead  the  people 
and  I  determined  that  those  who 
wanted  it  should  have  the  truth,  and 
so  I  have  written  it. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”.  I  adopted  this 
title  because  personal  recollections 
cover  the  last  seventy  years  in  the 
production,  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  of  milk. 

The  book  consists  of  340  pages, 
high-class  book  paper,  bound  in  cloth 
and  lettered  in  gold,  and  is  published 
by  Orange  Judd  Company  at  $3.00 
postpaid.  Knowing  that  it  will  be  a 
standard  of  information  for  future 
time,  I  have  insisted  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  it  be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
table  or  in  the  library  of  our  farm 
homes  and  a  credit  to  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  it  represents. 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  make  a  record  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  to  account  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry,  and 
to  show  how  easily  it  can  be  developed  to  double  or  even  treble  its 
present  size  with  great  benefit  to  consumers,  fairness  to  distributors 
and  new  prosperity  to  producers. 

I  have  permitted  the  publishers  to  use  my  photograph  on  a  front 
page  and  have  had  some  copies  sent  to  my  office  so  that  I  can  mail 
an  autographed  copy  to  such  friends  as  would  wish  to  have  it. 

John  J.  Dillon 

Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  $3.00  postpaid.  New 
York  City  Sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  These  are  for  sale  by — 

THE  RURAL  NEW* YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 
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Winter  on  a  Livestock  Farm 


In  this  ever  changing  world  we 
know  that  we  must  always  reckon 
with  the  weather.  Winter  storms 
will  always  assail  us,  we  can  never 
prevent  them,  but  we  can  prepare 
for  them,  and  with  plenty  of  fuel, 
food  and  fodder  for  man  and  beast 
it  is  with  a  comfortable  feeling  that 
we  can  look  out  and  see  the  snow 
drifting  across  the  fields  and  high¬ 
ways. 

Contemplating  this  winter  scene 
brings  back  memories  of  what  it 
meant  40  years  or  more  ago  when 
just  such  storms  prevailed.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
methods  of  combatting  drifted  roads 
— “breaking  roads” — as  the  process 
was  called,  was  an  entirely  different 
proposition  than  it  is  today.  Before 
the  public  moved  on  rubber  tires, 
in  the  days  of  cutters  sleighs  and 
bobs,  with  the  accompanying  “pitch 
holes”  the  highways  were  divided 
into  districts  or  sections  of  com¬ 
paratively  short  distances. 

These  were  cared  for  by  the  tax¬ 
payers  whose  property  fronted  on 
the  district  in  question,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  their  number 
called  a  pathmaster,  who  in  turn 
was  supervised  by  the  town  superin¬ 
tendent  of  highways  or  highway 
commissioner.  These  local  property 
owners  lead  by  the  pathmaster  were 
responsible  for  the  roads  being  open 
for  traffic  during  the  Winter.  This 
meant  that  the  highway,  so  far  as 
possible,  was  passable  for  horse 
drawn  sleighs  and  cutters.  Of  course 
there  were  no  paved  roads  in  those 
early  days.  Consequently  during  the 
Summer  farmers  turned  in  and 
worked  out  their  highway  taxes  by 
drawing  gravel  to  fill  in  the  low 
spots,  and  cover  as  much  of  the 
roads  as  possible  along  their  section 
of  the  highway. 

The  prevailing  fences  of  that 
period  were  built  of  cedar  rails, 
stone  or  in  some  regions  stumps,  ob¬ 
tained  from  clearing  the  fields  for 
cultivation.  These  have  very  largely 
been  displaced  in  recent  years  with 
wire  fences,  only  very  rarely  in  cer¬ 
tain  limited  regions  are  any  stump 
fences  to  be  found. 

All  of  these  old  type  fences  were 
ideal  for  creating  “pitch  holes,”  a 
tenn  that  is  rapidly  becoming  obso¬ 
lete.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
children  of  today  under  10  or  12 
years  of  age  would  know  what  a 
‘pitch  hole”  might  be.  But  we  older 
people  with  grey  heads,  have  vivid 
recollections  of  broken  traces  “breast 
collars,”  whiffle  trees  and  sleigh 
runners,  resulting  from  plunging 
down  into  the  depths  of  these  terri¬ 
ble  hollows,  growing  ever  deeper 
until  the  groud  was  finally  reached 
as  we  rose  and  fell  from  one  huge 
drift  to  another. 

Not  only  troubles  of  that  nature 
beset  us  but  “tipping  over”  was  of 
frequent  occurrence,  sometimes  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  runaway  horse  or  team, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ruined  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  both  horse  and  driver  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  so-called  roads. 

In  time  the  beaten  track  often  be¬ 
came  so  built  up  above  the  normal 
snow  level,  that  a  team  of  horses 
would  start  “crowding”  in  their 
efforts  to  retain  their  footing  on  the 
narrow  track  or  roadways.  Then  we 
were  in  trouble,  and  further  travel 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Many 
a  balky  horse  resulted  from  these 
almost  impassable  roads,  for  with  a 
single  horse,  the  shafter  or  “thills” 
were,  offset  to  allow  the  horse  to 
travel  in  the  left  hand  sleigh  track, 
this  gave  the  driver  (right  hand 
drive)  a  clear  view  of  the  road 
ahead.  Consequently  the  cutter 
runner  would  often  hit  the  heels  of 
the  poor  animal  before  he  could 
leap  out  of  the  “pitch  hole!” 

I  shall  never  forget  one  experi¬ 
ence  when  as  pathmaster  the  writer 
was  directed  by  the  highway  com¬ 
missioner  to  “plow  out”  the  road  on 
our,  section.  Accordingly  two  horses 
were  hitched  to  an  ordinary  walk¬ 
ing  plow,  and  the  packed  snow  and 
ice  which  had  started  to  soften  up 
during  a  thaw  was  tackled;  it  was  a 
very  difficult  job,  and  some  of  the 
chunks  of  snow  and  ice  were  broken 
loose  as  large  as  a  cook  stove!  The 
road  soon  looked  more  like  the 
banks  of  a  river  after  the  Spring 
break  up  of  ice,  than  it  did  like  a 
public  highway. 

At  this  (the  very  worst)  stage  a 
good  neighbor  came  into  the  picture 


with  his  horse  and  “swell  box” 
cutter  on  his  way  to  the  grist  mill 
with  a  bag  of  wheat  to  be  ground 
into  flour.  I  lost  all  count  of  the 
number  of  times  he  reloaded  that 
bag  of  wheat  after  tipping  over 
while  negotiating  that  mile  of  road. 
But  I  do  remember  very  well  that 
by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  end, 
his  temper  was  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  the  lid  blew  off  when  he  got 
within  speaking  distance.  I  assured 
him  that  on  his  return  he  would  find 
things  much  more  to  his  liking. 

Surely  enough  after  throwing 
these  huge  chunks  out  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  the  horses  were  hitched 
to  a  two  section  spring  tooth  harrow, 
and  the  road  was  worked  down  to 
a  splendid  track.  When  the  neighbor 
(now  passed  on  to  his  reward)  re¬ 
turned  we  had  a  little  conversation 
that  resulted  in  his  apologizing  for 
his  intemperate  language,  and  at 
that  he  was  allowed  to  pass  on. 

In  contrast,  we  of  this  present  age 
instead  of  enduring  the  winter 
storms  frequently  of  blizzard  propor¬ 
tions  riding  in  an  open  cutter,  often 
trying  to  protect  ourselves  behind 
a  big  umbrella — that  now  and  then 
would  persist  in  turning  wrong  side 
out.  Today,  we  travel  these  same 
highways,  kept  clear  with  huge  trac¬ 
tor  snow  plows,  riding  in  closed  cars 
equipped  with  heater,  defroster  and 
radio,  actually  enjoying  all  th6  com¬ 
forts  of  home!  It  is  considered  so 
much  of  a  hardship  to  have  to  walk 
a  fraction  of  a  mile  that  the  task 
is  seldom  if  ever  attempted. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settling 
of  this  country,  potash  was  one  of 
the  very  few  products  that  the 
pioneers  could  turn  into  cash.  This 
was  obtained  by  setting  up  a  “leach,” 
where  hardwood  ashes  were  placed 
in  large  containers,  usually  wooden 
barrels,  and  water  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  ashes,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  lye  being  collected.  This  lye 
in  turn  was  boiled  down  or  evapo¬ 
rated  in  huge  cast  iron  cauldron 
kettles,  and  the  residue  was  called 
potash  a  marketable  product,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  called  a  “potash  kettle.” 

These  kettles  were  large  semi¬ 
circular  affairs  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter  weighing  about  a  half  a 
ton.  In  later  years  they  were  used 
at  butchering  time  for  scalding  pigs. 

I  well  remember  my  father  pass¬ 
ing  a  heavy  log  chain  around  the 
handles  (projecting  knobs  on  either 
side  at  the  top)  of  this  big  kettle, 
and  then  with  a  team  of  horses, 
would  draw  this  around  the  yard 
from  one  building  to  another,  to 
break  a  foot  path  through  the  deep 
snow. 

We  think  that  the  same ’amount 
of  snowfall  today  causes  us 
more  labor  to  keep  the  roads  open 
than  it  did  in  years  past.  This  may 
be  attributed  to  the  fewer  woodlots 
and  orchards  that  fail  to  check  the 
high  winds  sweeping  the  country, 
and  in  addition  the  high  ridges  of 
snow  built  up  along  the  highway  by 
our  large  efficient  snowplows  hold 
the  snow  in  the  road  way,  adding 
with  each  storm  to  an  already  diffi¬ 
cult  situation.  To  maintain  these 
roads  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
motor  traffic  is  an  expensive  propo¬ 
sition,  yet  who  would  prefer  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old-fashioned  manner 
of  driving  over  these  drifts  until 
warm  weather  removed  them? 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Genesee  County,  New  York 


Beef  C&ttle  in  Chenango  Co. 

Chenango  County  is  to  have  a 
1,000  acre  beef  ranch  owned  and 
operated  by  Lester  P.  Barlow,  a 
native  of  Iowa,  who  has  purchased 
six  farms  near  Norwich,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Barlow  is  convinced  that  beef  cattle 
can  be  raised  as  profitably  in  the 
East  as  in  the  Mid-West.  He  plans 
to  stock  this  ranch  with  Aberdeen- 
Angus  cattle.  During  the  past  three 
years  farmers  of  Chenango  County 
have  watched  with  some  interest  the 
increasing  herds  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
in  the  County. 

Six  substantial  herds  already  exist 
in  the  County.  Their  owners  con¬ 
sider  the  raising  of  beef  cattle  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  their  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Barlow  herd  will  be  the 
first  attempt  in  Chanango  County 
to  establish  a  beef  ranch  designed 
for  that  purpose  and  not  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  project  attached  to  a  dairy, 
poultry  or  cash  crop  farm  business. 
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To  guard  against  infection  and  aid  quick  healing, 
reach  for  Bag  Balm,  the  medicated  ointment  with 
the  firm  texture  that  “stays  put”.  Ideal  for  mas¬ 
sage,  reducing  caked  bag  and  many  common 
troubles.  Bag  Balm  is  refined, 
pleasant  to  use  and 
most  economical. 


Big  10-ounce 
package,  60£ 
at  stores  or 
sent  postpaid 

OAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 
Oept.  9-B. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


MAN  SAVER 


This  Papec  Hay  Chopper-Silo  Filler  will 
handle  all  your  hay  crops  faster  and  WITH 
LESS  HELP.  Two  men  will  put  up  chopped 
hay  faster  than  three  men  can  handle  long 
hay  with  fork  or  slings.  Papec  will  turn 
any  green  hay  crop  into  good  silage. 

In  addition,  Papec,  with  its  finger-feed 
roll,  chops  and  stores  straw  direct  from 
thresher  or  after  combining;  handles  all 
silage  crops;  shreds  fodder,  and  elevates 
feed  grains.  Send  name  on  margin  of  ad 
or  a  postal  for  FREE  booklet  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  tips  on  how  to  handle  all  your  forage 
crops  with  less  help.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
104  S.  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

'  Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
|  and  curing  silage.  All 
\  wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 
Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  do  w- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 

Write^Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  prtcet. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Wanted — Open  Territory 
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New  England  Farmer 

An  unusual  method  for  the  farmer 
to  earn  money  in  the  winter  months 
came  to  our  attention  recently.  A 
man  in  a  neighboring  town  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  $350  for  cutting  witch 
hazel  brush  which  he  sold  to  a 
company  dealing  in  extracts. 

The  company  offered  $5  a  ton  all 
cut  or  50  cents  a  ton  if  they  cut  it 
themselves.  All  witch  hazel  brush 
up  to  two  inches  is  usable.  It  is 
stacked  in  neat  piles  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  the  company  brings 
in  a  power  chopper  through  which 
the  wood  is  run  and  then  it  is 
loaded  into  trucks  and  hauled  to 
the  factory. 

Many  years  ago,  birch  brush  was 
made  use  of  in  much  the  same  way. 
It  was  gathered  by  the  farmer  and 
sold  to  be  ground  into  extract  of 
wintergreen.  As  children,  we  used 
to  enjoy  peeling  the  black  birch 
bark  from  the  twigs  with  our  teeth 
when  we  walked  in  the  woods  on 
Sunday.  We  do  not  hear  of  that 
process  of  using  the  native  wood 
now  that  synthetic  extracts  have 
become  so  popular. 

Here  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 
there  are  a  great  many  onions 
grown,  and  the  trucks  of  orange 
bags  rush  by  in  quick  succession 
after  the  onion  harvest.  But  this 
Spring  we  understand  that  onion 
sets  are  so  expensive,  up  to  $150 
per  acre,  that  the  farmers  expect  to 
put  a  lot  of  onion  land  into  potatoes. 

Our  own  vegetables  in  the  cellar 
have  held  out  well.  Of  course,  we 
have  the  most  variety  in  cans,  but 
we  are  still  using  the  celery  and 
have  plenty  of  cabbage.  We  can 
have  parsnips  any  day  now  that  we 
dig  them  and  they  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  our  supply. 

We  had  clam  and  corn  chowder 
for  supper  recently  and  enjoyed  the 
mixture  of  flavors.  The  usual  corn 
chowder  was  made  and  a  can  of 
clams  added  in  time  to  simmer  with 
the  other  ingredients.  It  is  a  bit 
different  from  the  regular  soups  and 
chowders  we  all  make  so  often  in 
the  Winter. 

The  half-past  two-year  old  has 
just  about  the  stubbornest  case  of 
joint  eczema  the  doctors  have  ever 
seen!  We  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
sleep  over  him  and  fussed  with  diets 
all  Winter,  but  nothing  does  any 
good.  However,  he  is  always  better 
in  the  warm  weather  and  that  is 
surely  on  the  way.  d.  p.  h. 

Massachusetts 


Good  Care  for  the  Freshen¬ 
ing  Cows 

We  find  that  cows  which  calve 
in  good  condition  usually-  produce 
more  milk,  calves  grow  off  more 
rapidly,  and  are  more  persistent 

than  cows  which  calve  in  a  thin  or 
poor  condition.  Cows  which  finish 
the  lactation  period  in  a  thin  con¬ 
dition  should  be  fed  well  the  best 
portion  of  the  dry  period  so  as  to 
restore  the  body  flesh  and  mineral 
reserves  for  the  next  lactation. 

Heavy  feeding  is  tapered  off  as 
calving  time  approaches. 

The  feed  usually  makes  up  about 
one-half  the  cost  of  milk  production. 
With  most  kinds  of  feed  quite  high 
in  price  at  present,  a  careful  par¬ 
celing  of  feed  is  necessary.  The 
high-producing  cows,  as  well  as 
being  the  most  profitable,  consume 
the  greater  quantities  of  feed. 

As  a  rule,  most  dairymen  feed 

fairly  heavy  on  roughage  feeds  and 
allot  the  grain  according  to  produc¬ 
tion.  Where  good  legume  hay,  or 
legume  hay  and  silage  is  available, 
cows  not  in  milk  may  be  main¬ 

tained  economically  with  little  grain. 

The  grain  ration  should  be  fed 
according  to  production.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  best  to  feed  about  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  four  or  five  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily  by  Holsteins. 
Ayrshires  and  Brown  Swiss.  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys,  should  be  fed  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 
Higher  producing  cows  may  be  fed 
more  liberally  on  grain,  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  feed  less  grain  and  depend  on 
roughages  for  the  bulk  of  the  feed. 
A  balanced  ration  must  be  fed  if 
the  feed  is  economically  utilized,  and 
dairymen  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
this  all-important  point,  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Virginia 


You  wouldn’t  run  your 
car  or  truck  all  year 
round  without  changing 
the  oil  and  grease  as  the  seasons  de¬ 
manded.  Cows,  too,  need  proper  year- 
round  care  to  keep  them  at  the  peak 
of  health  and  production! 

Right  now,  after  a  long  winter  of 
confineme'nt  and  barn  feeding,  many 
dairymen  find  their  herd  run  down — 
not  in  condition  to  deliver  a  full,  nor¬ 
mal  milk  production.  Tests  have 
shown  that,  many  times,  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  quantities  of  certain  vital  min¬ 
erals  in  the  diet  is  the  cause  of  this 
run-down  condition. 

Near’s  MINRALTONE,  by  supply¬ 
ing  these  vital  minerals  in  assimilable 
form,  has  proven  its.  worth  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dairymen  in  overcoming  this 
distressing,  profit-stealing  condition 
in  dairy  cows.  By  starting  to  feed 
MINRALTONE  to  your  herd  NOW 
— you  may  avoid  losses  in  health  and 
production  LATER! 


In  addition  to  its  value  as  a  summer 
mineral  supplement  for  dairy  cows, 
MINRALTONE  also  is  a  very  eco¬ 
nomical  mineral  supplement  for  young 
stock  and  dry  stock  all  year  round. 
Try  MINRALTONE — see  what  a  dif¬ 
ference  this  modem  mineral  supple¬ 
ment  may  make  in  the  health  and  per¬ 
formance  of  your  herd  this  summer! 

And  for  winter  feeding — don’t  forget 
Near’s  DIJEX-TONE^-with  all  the 
minerals  of  Minraltone,  PLUS  certain 
appetizers  and  digestive  tonic  aids  to 
help  keep  cows  “in  the  pink”  during 
long  winter  months  in  the  barn. 
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NEAR’S 

^INRALTOVf. 

A  MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


to  Dairymen 

Tell  us  how. many  head  in  your 
herd  and  we’ll  send  FREE — 

5  Mastitis  (Garget)  Testers 
and  booklet"Keeping  your 
Livestock  Healthy  and 
Productive.” 
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NEAR’S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

■  DEPT.  J,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1  own  a  dairy  of  . . (give  number)  Milch 

Cows  and . Dry  and  Young  Stock.  Send 

me  FREE  Mastitis  Testers  and  literature. 


Name 


■  Address 

PL 


LAMBS  CAN'T  STAND  WORMS 
TREAT  NOW  WITH 


PTZ 


•  Lambs  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  worms.  If  they’ve  got  stomach 
worms,  they  won’t  grow,  they  won’t 
put  on  flesh,  and  in  no  time  at  all 
they  start  dying. 

Treat  your  whole  flock — including 
the  lambs — with  PTZ,  our  phenothia- 
zine  worm  remedy.  PTZ  removes  more 
worms  and  more  types  of  worms  than 
the  average  worm  remedy.  PTZ  is  es¬ 
pecially  effective  against  stomach 


worms,  the  species  that  causes  so 
much  havoc  during  the  grazing  season. 

Get  PTZ  now— either  Pellets  or 
Drench.  Accuracy  and  efficiency  are 
what  you’re  after  when  worming 
sheep.  Caution — use  only  as  directed. 
Get  PTZ  from  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer, 
or  write 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


3  WALLS  make  ONE  GREAT  SILO! 


it  s  the  CRAINE  TRIPLE-WALL 


Wood 

Staves 


Silafelt 


There  never  was  a  tighter,  stronger,  better  insulated 
wood  silo  than  this! 

Three  walls  bound  together  into  a  tower  of  strength 
and  endurance!  First — the  regular  wood  staves.  Then 
— Silafelt  Lining,  for  insulation  and  more  warmth 
(which  means  better  silage!).  Third  —  Crainelox 
Spiral  Binding,  for  permanent  extra  strength! 

Crainelox  And  you  have  your  choice  of  the  Craine  Bail  Hinge  Wood  Frame 
Binding  Door  Front,  or  the  new  "24-3quare”  Door  Frame  System— non- 
warping,  tight!  Strongest  door-front  ever  devised  . . .  yet  safer, 
easier  to  operate— a  new  development  by  Craine  engineers. 

Send  today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  easy  payment  terms. 

CRAINE,  Inc.,  412  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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•  Every  twenty-four  hours  the  Bell  System  handles 
an  average  of  85  million  calls. 

•  This  is  an  all-time  record,  of  course,  and  it’s  all 
because  every  one  is  busy  in  a  nation  at  war  —  you 
and  your  neighbors  on  the  farm  —  the  people  in  the 
factories  —  and  the  boys  in  the  service. 


•  The  Bell  System  is  installing  many  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  new  equipment  to  help  take  care 
of  these  extra  telephone  needs.  We  realize  that  tele¬ 
phone  communication  in  this  emergency  is  vitally 
important.  And  we  intend  to  do  everything  possible 
at  all  times  to  get  the  calls  through. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Forty  Years  a 
Country  Preacher 

By  Rev.  G.  B.  Gilbert 

The  Pastoral  Parson 


It  is  attractively  printed,  well  bound, 
contains  many  illustrations.  The  book, 
relates  many  of  his  unusual  ex¬ 
periences  during  his  years  of  work 
as  a  country  parson.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  man  who  has  lived  a  useful 
life  and  given  a  helpful  hand  to 
hundreds  of  needy  families — a  mix¬ 
ture  of  humor,  pathos  and  tragedy. 
It  is  an  unusual  book  and  one  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  of 
the  family. 

Price  $2.75  Postpaid 

1%  Sales  Tax  additional  for  New 
York  City  residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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OUNCES J0  r 

!Z  OUfJCBS 

24  ounces  2o+ 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  \ 
Baking  Powder. 


% 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK! 

R. B.DavisCo., Hoboken, N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  • 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas.  | 
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State 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


The  Old  Housewife 


She  glances  toward  the  clock, 
“Why  sakes  alive, 

Can  it  be  as  late  as  that, 

A  quarter  past  five?” 

Time  for  her  to  start  making 
Supper  ready. 

She  puts  more  birch  wood  on  the  fire 
With  hands  unsteady. 


She  moves  the  kettle  forward, 

And  gets  a  light; 

She  draws  down  the  window  shades 
Against  the  night. 

She  sets  the  kitchen  table 
With  blue  willow-ware; 

And  measures  out  the  tea 
With  frugal  care. 


Then  picks  up  her  knitting 
And  sits  down  to  wait 
For  a  familiar  figure 
To  turn  in  the  gate. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Easter  Greeting 


Snowball  of  Wayne,  N.  Y. 

For  Victory 

The  sign  outside  Grand  Central 
Palace  announcing  the  New  York 
Flower  Show  read:  “You  Need 
This,”  and  it  is  true  that  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  visitors  to  this  splendid 
show,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  long 
hard  Winter,  did  need  the  lift  that 
such  a  display  of  growing  things 
gives  them.  There  isn’t  another 
event  in  the  whole  New  York  area 
that  draws  crowds  comparable  to 
the  Flowe.r  Show,  which  speaks  .well 
for  Mother  Nature’s  hold  on  people. 

The  theme  of  the  show  this  year 
was  Victory  Gardens  and  that  meant 
flower  gardens  as  well  as  the  special 
vegetable  and  herb  displays.  The 
Garden  Clubs  of  America,  the 
Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New 
York  State  and  the  Garden  Club  of 
New  Jersey  all  had  their  usual  fine 
and  instructive  displays,  and  the 
commercial  exhibits  were  all  help¬ 
ful  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 


The  New  York  Division  of  the 
Woman’s  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Association,  Inc.,  held  its  Spring 
meeting  during  Flower  Show  Week 
and  the  report  on  the  Farm  and 
Garden  shop  in  Radio  City  was  most 
satisfactory.  It  showed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  consignors  from 
about  100  when  the  shop  was  started 
less  than  two  years  ago  to  over  500 
at  present.  The  standards  for  work 
sold  through  the  shop  are  high,  and 
it  is  proving  a  real  help  to  the 
women  whose  hand  work  finds  a 
sale  there.  Members  of  the  New 
York  Branch  are  voluntary  sales¬ 
women  and  do  their  part  faithfully. 

c.  b.  w. 


A  Maryland  reader  asks  for  help 
from  someone  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  quilting  on  a  sewing  machine, 
electric  or  foot  power;  how  to  keep 
the  lining,  top  and  filling  smooth 
and  even  while  working,  and  any 
other  ways  to  successful  quilt  mak¬ 
ing.  _ _ 

The  soldier  lad  who  wanted  some 
one  to  save  his  gladiolus  has  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  a  hundred  replies  as 
we  go  to  press. 


Notes  From  the  Lake 
Region 

Spring  is  only  two  acres  away  in 
the  Lake  Region  for  the  Snow 
Buntings  have  started  their  North¬ 
ern  flight.  Snow  honeycombs  be¬ 
neath  the  flood  of  sunshine  and  red 
squirrels  have  tapped  maples  to 
satisfy  a  craving  for  sweets.  Their 
chewing  off  of  twigs  of  lead  pencil 
size  may  seem  crude  workmanship 
but  it  serves  a  double  purpose  for 
the  Chickadee  family  hang  bottom 
up  and  sip  the  welling  maples’  gift. 

Conservation  meetings,  foods  for 
defense,  air  warden  and  first  aid 
meetings  all  break  up  the  monotony 
of  a  time  that  has  cowed  man  and 
beast  alike  with  unusually  cold 
winds  and  snow. 

That  we  are  in  the  combat  zone 
is  duly  impressed  when  we  visit  the 
city.  Store  windows  display  black¬ 
out  cloth  and  emergency  candles 
with  a  wide  square  base  that  re¬ 
quires  no  holder.  Wide  low  wooden 
“bomb  pails”  bearing  the  legend 
“Remember  Pearl  Harbor”  are  on 
sale  nearly  everywhere  here,  a  New 
Hampshire  product. 

A  window  covering  for  blackout 
use  that  caters  to  the  pockebook 
consists  of  several  layers  of  news¬ 
paper  held  together  with  gum¬ 
med  tape.  There  are  loops  fastened 
in  each  corner  that  slip  over  nails 
driven  in  the  casing.  The  room  side 
may  be  lined  with  wallpaper  to 
match  the  room.  These  may  be 
hung  away  when  not  in  use. 

At  Bristol  the  problem  of  notify¬ 
ing  rural  sections  has  been  solved 
by  women  volunteers  from  the 
Pemigewasset  Riding  Academy. 
These  modern  Paul  Reveres  ride  in 
pairs  pausing  only  long  enough  to 
shout  “blackout”  at  each  slumbering 
farm  on  their  route. 

Lumbering  has  been  carried  on  at 
a  feverish  pitch  all  Winter  and  the 
Spring  will  present  a  serious  fire 
hazard  if  there  is  a  hot,  dry  spell. 

If  the  gardens  stand  for  Victory 
then  from  the  plans  we  hear  for 
more  vegetables,  success  seems  as¬ 
sured.  And  we  hope  so  for  there 
is  a  double  meaning  to  Victory  for 
those  of  us  who  have  sons  in  the 
service.  Norma  Roberts 

New  Hampshire 


Honey  White  Bread 

To  make  white  bread:  Scald  one 
pint  of  milk  and  add  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  shortening,  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  honey  and  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoons  of  salt.  Allow  to  cool 
to  lukewarm.  Meanwhile,  crumble 
in  small  pieces  and  dissolve  in  one- 
fourth  cup  lukewarm  water,  one 
cake  compressed  yeast;  add  to  the 
lukewarm  milk  and  honey  mixture. 
Sift,  then  measure  six  cups  of  flour. 
Stir  in  four  cups  of  the  sifted  flour 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  remain¬ 
ing  flour  and  knead  to  a  smooth 
dough.  Cover,  set  in  a  warm  place 
and  allow  to  rise  until  double  in 
bulk.  Punch  down  lightly,  but  do 
not  knead.  Turn  dough  over  and 
allow  to  rise  again.  Form  into 
loaves,  place  In  a  well-greased  bak¬ 
ing  pans  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Bake  60  minutes  in  a 
moderate  350  degree  F.  oven. 
Brush  tops  lightly  with  butter  just 
before  removing  from  the  oven,  if 
a  soft  crust  is  preferred.  Omit  this, 
if  a  crisp,  crunchy  crust  is  desired. 
Break  loaves  apart  and  permit  to 
cool  thoroughly  before  putting  away. 
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The  Nation  Needs  Nurses 

Throughout  cities,  large  and  small, 
towns,  villages,  hamlets  and  rural 
areas,  there  rings  the  clear  call: 
“Nurses  Needed!”  The  nation  never 
needed  nurses  as  urgently  as  it  does 
today.  And  the  demand  grows  great¬ 
er  by  the  minute. 

Graduate  nurses  engaged  in  pri¬ 
vate  practice  may  have  to  give  up 
their  single  service  plan  and  join 
those  doing  multiple  duty.  Retired 
nurses  who  have  thought  they  were 
through  with  nursing  for  life  may 
be  called  back  to  take  up  their  career 
again.  Married  nurses  who  have 
home  ties  but  can,  by  sacrifice,  spare 
a  few  hours  to  meet  the  nation’s 
need  are  urged  right  now  to  do  so. 
They  should  renew  State  registra¬ 
tion,  then  get  in  touch  with  the 
American  Red  Cross,  either  in  their 
own  district  or  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  make  known  their  willingness 
to  organize  and  teach  home  nursing 
classes. 

These  classes  can  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  professional,  graduate 
nurses,  but  the  aim  of  the  Red  Cross 
is  to  have  at  least  one  woman  in 
every  home  in  the  country  prepared 
to  care  for  sick  or  injured  people. 

An  American  Red  Cross  Home 
Nursing  class  may  have  up  to  20 
women  in  it  or  any  number  between 
10  and  20.  There  must  be  at  least 
12  meetings  held,  each  lasting  two 
hours,  and  attended  by  all  those 
enrolled.  This  is  necessary  if  the 
“students”  are  to  learn  all  there  is 
to  be  taught  through  this  series  of 
lectures  and  demonstrations,  and  if 
they  are  to  earn  the  certificates 
which  the  Red  Cross  issues  to  those 
who  prove  worthy  of  them  and  pass 
satisfactorily  the  written  examina¬ 
tions  which  this  nurse  gives. 

Neighborhood  groups,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  local  “visiting  nurse” 
or  the  county  nurse,  or  perhaps  one 
supplied  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  can  meet  in  private  homes 
and  have  a  wonderful  time  working 
together.  Housewives  should  at 
once  consider  the  laying  of  plans  for 
such  preparation. 

For  those  individuals,  though,  who 
for  some  unsurmountable  reason 
cannot  possibly  participate  in  such 
a  community  effort,  there  is  a  very 
fine  book,  which  was  published  this 
year,  which  will  prove  extremely 
helpful  to  all  who  will  study  it.  Its 
title  is:  “Everyday  Nursing  for  the 
Every  day  Home,”  written  by  two 
registered  nurses,  and  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company  in  New 
York  City.  It  sells  for  $2.50. 

The  authors  emphasize  the  value 
of  avoiding  the  need  for  nursing  by 
staying  healthy.  They  tell  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  to  have  the  family 
doctor  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
well.  They  describe  the  simple 
routine  of  hygienic  daily  living.  Baby 
care  is  discussed  and  so  is  the  care 
of  children  at  school  age  and  older 
people  too.  There  are  excellent 
sketches  showing  how  to  keep 
records,  make  beds,  give  treatments. 

The  nation  needs  thousands  of 
student  nurses  now.  Any  girl  of  18 
or  over,  or  woman  not  yet  36,  who 
is  not  married,  who  is  healthy  and 
strong,  who  has  been  prepared  for 
college,  may  well  consider  a  career 
in  nursing.  There  is  no  other  pro¬ 
fession  which  offers  more  in  every 
way.  Travel,  adventure,  knowledge 
which  will  prove  useful  in  married 
life — and  nurses  really  seldom  stay 
single — a  good  income  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  humanity;  all  these 
are  among  the  rewards  for  a  regis¬ 
tered  nurse. 

Girls  on  farms  or  in  cities — any¬ 
where —  if  they  meet  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  above  stated,  should  write  to 
the  School  Information  Bureau  of 
The  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  for  counsel  and  advice. 
They  should  clearly  state  in  their 
letters,  their  age,  when  graduated — 
or  to  be  graduated — from  high 
school,  what  courses  were  taken 
(these  must  include  chemistry, 
science,  and  algebra  at  least),  and 
where  they  would  prefer  to  spend 
three  years  in  learning  to  be  a 
nurse.  The  letter  might  well  also 
mention  how  much  money  could  be 
raised  to  pay  the  entrance  fee,  which 
will  be  from  about  $50  up.  This  fee, 
though,  may  be  met  through  a 
scholarship  fund,  for  nurses  out¬ 
standingly  worthy,  so  lack  of  money 
alone  need  not  cause  a  girl  to  hesi¬ 
tate  about  inquiring. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Come  Wind,  Come  Rain 


A  “Protect-all”  can  take  it!  This  coat 
and  hood  outfit  is  available  as  Pattern  4043. 
It’s  the  latest  of  a  series  of  work  clothes 
designed  by  the  Home  Economics  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Make  it 
in  a  shower  proof  cotton;  wear  it  as  you 
go  about  your  outdoor  chores.  The  whole 
garment  is  slipped  on  over  the  head  as 
there  are  no  front  or  back  openings  to  let 
in  the  damp  and  cold.  A  belt  ties  neatly 
in  back.  The  yokes  and  cuffs  are  planned 
to  fit  smoothly,  yet  they  spread  comfort¬ 
ably  to  let  you  wear  a  coat  or  sweater 
underneath.  Action  pleats  and  a  square  in¬ 
set  under  each  arm  give  plenty  of  work¬ 
ing  freedom;  roomy  pockets  are  convenient. 
Pattern  4043  is  available  in  sizes  small 
(14  to  16),  medium  (18  to  20),  and  large 
(40  to  42).  Price  of  patterns  15  cents  (plus 
one  cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cutting  Corners 

Many  of  our  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  live  in  small  towns  and 
villages,  perhaps  commute  to  their 
work  in  the  city  every  day,  and  so 
have  little  time  to  do  more  than 
cultivate  a  few  flowers,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  bed  of  lettuce,  radishes,  etc. 
for  salad.  Unlike  their  farmer 
friends,  they  have  no  well-filled 
vegetable  cellar,  or  shelves  of  pre¬ 
serves  and  pickles  to  fall  back  upon, 
when  planning  the  family  meals, 
and  keeping  within  the  budget — to 
them  the  stretching  of  dollars  to 
meet  increasing  prices,  is  a  real 
problem.  The  daily  visit  to  the 
market  is  a  serious  business.  Those 
of  us  who  had  experience  of  this 
sort  of  thing  in  the  first  world  war, 
will  recall  how  we  sometimes  made 
appetising  dishes  out  of  almost 
nothing.  The  parings  and  outside 
leaves  of  vegetables  and  salad  greens 
were  saved,  and  carefully  scrubbed 
and  washed  until’  perfectly  clean. 
With  an  o»ion  or  two,  these  were 
boiled  in  slightly  salted  water.  When 
done  this  was  strained,  and  the  water, 
or  pot  liquor  remaining,  with  per¬ 
haps  a  bouillon  cube  added,  made 
a  delicious  clear  soup.  Thus  most 
of  the  vitamins — only  we  did  not 
know  they  were  vitamins  then,  were 
preserved,  and  the  health  of  the 
family  enhanced,  by  what  in  easier 
times  had  gone  into  the  garbage 
pail. 

We  made  sugarless,  butterless, 
milkless  cakes,  they  were  good,  and 
improved  with  keeping.  They  be¬ 
came  so  ^popular  with  my  family, 
that  I  still  occasionally  make  one. 

We  found  that  fluffy  fillings  and 
fancy  icings  were  not  absolutely 
necessary.  I  have  a  memory  of  many 
overweight  problems  being  solved, 
and  some  people  were  really  in 
better  health,  because  many  of  the 
“trimmings”  had  to  be  foregone. 

After  all  they  are  not  terrible 
hardships  that  we  are  called  to  face. 
American  women  rose  grandly  to 
the  occasion  then,  making  the  most 
and  best  of  everything.  What  if  we 
did  wear  old  coats  and  dresses  and 
“fixed  over”  hats,  there  was  a  war 
to  be  won! 

And  just  as  gladly  the  women  of 
today,  will,  as  an  old  neighbor  said, 
“do  their  darndest,”  and  fight  and 
fight,  save  every  penny  they  can  to 
help  our  country’s  defense,  that  our 
children  and  our  children’s  children 
may  live  in  peace,  and  this  dear 
land  remain  forever  free. 

MRS.  l.  s.  B. 


To  bear  your  family  name 


The  oldest  family  problem  is  the 
selection  of  a  monument  to  stand 
proudly  through  the  years  in¬ 
scribed  with  a  name  you  love. 
Memorials  sculptured  from  Select 
Barre  Granite  weather  the  passing 
years  cleanly,  retaining  the  re¬ 
markable  vitality  of  this  unchang¬ 
ing  memorial  stone.  Send  coupon 
below  for  the  latest  edition  of  a 
FREE  28-page,  illustrated  book, 
answering  all  the  many-sided 
questions  of  a  fitting  and  econom¬ 
ical  memorial  investment. 


Meanwhile,  you  can  depend  upon  \the  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  the  dealer  who  offers  a 
monument  inscribed  with  a  Barre  Guild  Seal 
and  backed  by  a  Barre  Guild  Certificate. 
These  are  guarantees  of  quality  assured  by  the 
Barre  Granite  Association  —  using  the  finest 
granite  from  the  quarries  of  the  J.  K.  Pirie 
Estate,  Rock  of  Ages  Corporation,  E.  L.  Smith 
6-  Co.,  Wells-Lamson  Co., 
and  Wctmore  &  Morse  Gran¬ 
ite  Company. 


(BARR  El 

(eu  i  Ljy 


Barre  Guild,  Dept.  R-5 
Barre,  Vermont 

Please  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion  a  copy  of  “Remembered 
Yesterdays”. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

‘  City _ 


-State- 


IF  You  Are  Getting 
Less  Than  3%  ^,1" 


We  have  never  paid  less  than  3%  on  ALL 
ACCOUNTS,  large  or  small.  The  safety  of 
every  account  is  fully  insured  up  to  $5600. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  and  carried  on  by 
mail  Write  to  Desk  G  for  signature  card 
and  information  folder. 

ASSETS  OVER  $6,000,060 

Kl  ATiri/  FEDERAL 

Pi  M  I  IV  W  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Purooses 

• 

Write  for  Information 


John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


lady;  if  you 

BAKE  AT  HOME, 
REMEMBER/THE 
ONLY  YEAST  * 
WITH  ALL  THESE 
VITAMINS  IS, 

FLEISCHMANNS 


*  Per  Cake:  Vitamin  A— 2 000  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  Bj— 150  Units  (Int.) 
Vitamin  D— 350  Units  (Int.)  Vitamin  G— 40-50  Units  (Sb.  Bour.) 

All  of  these  vitamins  go  right  into  your  bread;  they  are  not  appreciably 
lost  in  the  oven.  Ask  for  Fleischmann’s  Fresh  Yeast — with  the  yellow  label. 
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CROWNs 

HEADLIGHT 


OVERALLS 


UNION  MADE 
Made  the  best  way —the  test  way —to 
give  you  your  money's  worth  in  service 


Only  Crown  and 
Headlight  Overalls 
bear  this  famous 
Testing  Seal  of 
Approval 


GET  THESE 

4  EXTRAS! 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 

1.  "ELEPHANT  HIDE"  DENIM— woven 
in  our  own  mills — for  extra  toughness 
— extra  wear. 

2.  CUSTOM-SIZED  to  give  you  correct  fit 
and  freedom  while  working. 

3.  SHRUNK  and  SANFORIZED— won’t 
shrink  more  than  1%  (Test  CCC-T- 
191.) 

4.  CERTIFIED  BY  UNITED  STATES  TESTING  CO. 

• — Certificate  right  on  each  garment, 
covering  fabric,  fit,  workmanship. 
Your  assurance  of  satisfaction! 

★  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  just  any 
overall.  Insist  upon  genuine  Crown  or 
Headlight  Certified  Overalls. 

CROWN  HEADLIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — For  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet  and  testimony  of  users. 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


|  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  | 

*  Depf.  Ha-16, 347  Madison  Are.,  Hew  Yorh,N.Y.  j 

|  Please  send  me"Permanenf  Farm  Con-  | 

|  at  ruction.”  I  am  especially  interested  in  j* 

I  Name _  I 

J  St.  or  R.R.  No _ 1 _ 


CONCRETE 

Do  your  modernizing  for  keeps,  with  concrete  I 
Here’8a“howtodoit”  book  that  gives  detailed 
information  on  building  septic  tanks,  founda¬ 
tions,  feeding  floors,  bam  floors,  tanks  and 
troughs,  milk  cooling  tanks. 

Remember,  concrete  ts  f! resafe,  termite 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first  cost, 
needs  no  upkeep,  endures  for  generations. 

You  can  lo  your  own  concreting — or  hire  a 
local  concrete  contractor.  Write  us  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Permanent  Farm  Construction ." 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumii 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 
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Following  the  Road 

The  Oregon  Country 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Portland,  astride  the  Willamette 
River  as  it  merges  from  the  south, 
with  the  great  Columbia  River  roll¬ 
ing  down  the  east  towards  the 
Pacific,  is  the  center  of  the  State’s 
activities.  Nearly  one-third  the 
population  of  Oregon,  just  over  a 
million,  live  here.  It  is  the  only  fresh 
water  port  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
leading  lumber  shipping  city  in  the 
country.  Horticulturally,  it  is  the 
home  of  the  annual  Rose  Festival 
held  in  June  of  each  year,  and  the 
center  of  a  thriving  nursery  industry 
and  much  horticultural  activity. 

The  State  of  Oregon,  ninth  in  size, 
is  part  of  the  original  Oregon  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  western  New  Yorkers 
always  associate  with  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  and  his  lovely  wife, 
married  at  Rushville,  N.  Y.,  just 
over  100  years  ago,  feeling  that  he 
had  a  great  part  in  saving  it  to  the 
Union.  North  and  South  it  ,is  di¬ 
vided  by  the  Cascade  Range  with 
its  galaxy  of  beautiful  snow  clad 
peaks — really  extinct  volcanos.  The 
eastern  part,  comprising  about  two- 
thirds  the  area,  is  arid  plain  and 
valley  country,  with  a  beautiful  lake 
country  furthest  south.  The  western 
part,  about  one-third  of  the  area,  is 
bound  on  the  west  by  400  miles  of 
beautiful,  rugged  coast.  The  Coast 
Range  of  mountains,  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  to  3,500  feet  in  height, 
separates  a  narrow  costal  plain  of 
abundant  vegetation  and  heavy 
rainfall  from  the  interior  valleys 
that  lie  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Cascades.  The  principal 
valleys  are  the  Willamette,  the 
Umpqua,  and  the  Rogue,  named  for 
the  relatively  small  rivers  which 
drain  them,  and  familiar  names  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture — but  be 
sure  to  accent  the  “lam”  in 
Willamette! 

There  is  much  tillable  land  in 
Oregon  which  has  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  That 
which  is  already  in  production  does 
an  impressive  bit  of  work.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  crop  that  can  be  grown 
north  of  the  tropics  can  be  found 
here.  In  apples,  prunes,  pears,  fil¬ 
berts,  walnuts,  and  berries  it  excels 
most  states.  In  hop  production  it 
is  first.  Long-fiber  flax  is  grown  in 
the  Salem  region  south  of  Portlarid. 
All  of  the  cereal  crops,  most  truck 
crops,  peppermint,  roses,  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock  are  grown  here.  The 
dairy  industry  is  estimated  at  $40,- 
000,000,  wool  production  is  about 
23,000,000  pounds,  the  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  is  about  $75,000,000,  the 

poultry  industry  is  $10,000,000,  and 
the  fishing  industry  is  about  $1,200,- 
000.  To  cap  the  climax,  500  billion 
feet  of  standing  timber  are  in  this 
State,  one-half  of  the  total  to  be 
found  in  the  three  West  Coast  States 
of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  short,  then,  Oregon  is  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  those  who 
like  diversity  of  farm  crops,  and 

who  like  trees  and  shrubs  and 

horticultural  materials  generally. 

Driving  southward  down  the 

famous  Willamette  Valey,  towards 
Corvallis  from  Portland,  through 


walnuts  interplanted  with  Italian 
Prune  plums,  past  a  few  apricots 
and  peaches,  past  dozens  of  young 
filbert  plantings  which  the  “gold 
strike”  of  filberts  at  21  cents  a  pound 
have  brought  into  being,  through 
Oregon  City,  through  Hubbard  of 
strawberry  fame,  to  Salem  and  it’s 
beautiful  marble  Capitol  in  modern 
architecture,  one  can  understand 
easily  why  Oregon  stands  so  high 
in  horticulture.  To  verify,  just  ob¬ 
serve  the  number  of  Oregon  cities 
named  on  cans,  bottles,  and  fresh 
fruit  packages  in  eastern  states.  One 
can  understand,  too,  why  so  many 
leaders  in  professional  horticulture 
have  received  early  training  here. 

At  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
at  Corvallis,  whose  beautiful  campus 
was  landscaped  by  America’s  great 
Frederick  Lawes  Olmstead,  New 
York  State’s  .honored  Dr.  U.  P. 
Hedrick  was  the  first  full-time 
horticulturist.  On  the  college  roster 
appear  the  names  of  Gardner,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Kraus,  and  Lewis.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  apple,  the  inter-sterility 
of  Bing,  Lambert  and  Royal  Anne 
sweet  cherries,  the  internationally 
famous  carbohydrate-nitrogen  ratio, 
were  all  published  from  here.  Uni¬ 
form  low  brick  buildings,  nicely 
trimmed  boxwood  hedges,  lovely 
modest  residences  from  whose  win¬ 
dows  both  the  Cascade  and  the  Coast 
Ranges  can  be  seen,  help  to  make 
it  a  lovely  spot. 

South  and  west  for  70  miles  across 
the  wooded  Coast  Range,  the  road 
leads  to  Florence  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  dashing  wildly  against  a 
rocky,  jagged  coast.  Giant  break¬ 
ers  thunder  in  on  narrow  beaches 
or  climb  white  and  green  and  blue 
against  rugged,  dark-colored  rocks 
and  cliffs.  Several  hundred  feet 
down  in  an  ocean  cavern,  hundreds 
of  sleek,  barking  sea  lions  are  pull¬ 
ing  themselves  onto  the  rocks  and 
diving  back  into  the  rough  sea  in 
the  half  light.  A  bull  sea  lion  may 
weigh  as  much  as  1,800  pounds.  This 
is  reported  to  be  the  only  mainland 
sea  lion  rockery  in  the  world — a 
most  interesting  sight. 

North  along  the  coast,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  from  the  heights  of  Cape 
Pei’petua,  one  can  well  understand 
why  mariners  dread  the  rocky 
Oregon  Coast  and  why  markers 
along  the  way  tell  of  shipwreck  and 
disaster.  But  it  is  wonderful  scenery 
along  the  highway  of  innumerable 
surprisingly  low  bridges  spanning 
large  streams  and  bays.  And  so  the 
way  swings  up  and  back  to  Portland 
again  and  now  up  the  Columbia  again 
towards  Bonneville  Dam,  Hood 
River,  and  the  Dalles. 

The  first  stop  is  at  a  prominent 
nursery,  where  are  raised  many  of 
the  mazzard  and  mahaleb  cherry  and 
myrobalam  plum  seedlings  used  in 
eastern  nurseries.  The  answer  to 
‘where  does  the  seed  come  from”  is 
seen  in  seed  orchards  of  mazard 
and  mahaleb  trees.  There  is  more 
variation  in  the  seed  lines  than  one 
would  like  to  see,  making  evident 
that  some  day  the  variable  root¬ 
stocks  used  today  will  be  looked 


Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer  and  a  blight-resistant  pear  tree  composed  of  Anjou 
worked  onto  a  blight-resistant  body  stock  which  in  turn  is  worked  upon  a 

blight-resistant  rootstock. 
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back  upon  as  rather  primitive.  There 
is  much  to  do  in  rootstock  improve¬ 
ment  but  orchardists  have  scarcely 
awakened  to  it.  Some  of  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  rootstocks  are  being  propogated 
here  from  root  cuttings,  even  roots 
the  diameter  of  a  darning  needle 
producing  a  saleable  plant  in  one 
year. 

Here,  too,  the  new  science  is  seen 
at  work  in  the  removal  of  rose  leaves 
from  mature  but  recently  dug  bush¬ 
es.  The  plants  are  corded  into 
chambers  20  or  30  feet  long  by  8 
feet  wide  and  10  feet  high,  soaked 
heavily  with  water,  sealed  up  for  3 
days  together  with  15  or  20  bushels 
of  cull  apples  and  an  oil  stove  that 
raises  the  thermometer  to  about  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  When  the  cham¬ 
ber  is  opened  the  leaves  drop  easily 
from  the  plants  due  to  the  ethylene 
gas  given  off  by  the  apples. 

Up  the  Columbia  Highway  still 
further,  past  Multnomah  Falls,  620 
feet  high,  named  for  a  famous 
Indian  chief  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe, 
past  Bonneville  Dam  with  its  famous 
fish  ladders  up  which  the  salmon 
jump  in  their  great  swim  up  the 
river  for  hundreds  of  miles  to 
spawning  grounds,  through  a  rugged 
gorge  not  unlike  the  majestic 
Hudson,  to  the  Hood  River  fruit  sec¬ 
tion,  not  large  as  compared  with 
some  western  ones,  but  famous  for 
its  fruit  and  its  leadership  in  co¬ 
operative  marketing,  nevertheless. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  when  the 
writer  first  visited  this  reigon, 
apples  dominated  the  Hood  River 
Valley.  The  severe  Winter  of  1919 
was  disastrous  to  immature  bodies 
and  scaffoled  limbs,  and  led  to  a 
shift  to  pear  varieties  just  when 
pear  prices  were  good.  From  this 
the  section  moved  into  strawberries 
to  a  considerable  degree,  but  mosaic 
and  virus  troubles  have  all  but 
wiped  them  out.  Now  the  plantings 
are  apples,  principally,  Newtown; 
pears,  varieties  Bose,  Anjou,  Comice, 
and  exceptionally  fine  Bartlett;  and 
some  apricots  and  miscellaneous 
fruits.  Pears  look  generally  better 
than  apples.  Yields  of  800  boxes  of 
Anjous  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 
The  section  is  one  of  the  older  ones, 
is  self-contained  and  gives  the  im¬ 
pression  of  having  stablized. 

Renewal  of  old  orchards  is  a 
problem  here  as  in  all  older  sections. 
A  successful  practice  is  to  interplant 
40-year-old  orchards  set  40  by  40, 
by  placing  a  young  tree  in  the 
middle  of  the  square.  The  old  trees 
are  gradually  taken  out  and  the 
change-over  is  said  to  be  made  with 
not  much  loss  in  production.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  could  be  done  in 
sections  which  do  not  receive  as 
intense  sunlight  and  which  are  not 
irrigated. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Anjou  is 
pollination,  and  which  is  met  by 
pollination  with  Bose,  Beurre  Easter, 
and  other  varieties.  A  strange  stony 
spot  on  Bose  pears  looking  much  like 
tarnished  plant  bug  or  leaf  roller 
injury  is  found  here  and  is  said  to  be 
due  to  a  virus  disease.  All  through 
the  Pacific  Coast  region  virus  dis¬ 
eases  are  a  major  problem — quite 
unlike  anything  the  East  has  so  far 
seen  and  hopefully  will  never  see. 
There  are  literally  dozens  and 
dozens  of  these  troubles  attacking 
seemingly  everything  from  straw¬ 
berries,  sweet  cherries,  and  pears,  to 
apples,  grapes,  and  raspberries. 

Labor  problems  seem  less  severe 
here.  Dealers  say  this  is  because  the 
section  is  well  unified  and  sets  a  fair 
price  which  it  attempts  to  maintain 
throughout  the  season.  There  is  some 
feeling  that  Yakima  labor  troubles  are 
due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  organi¬ 
zation  among  the  Yakima  growers 
and  the  disposition  to  pay  as  low  a 
wage  as  possible  when  the  season 
begins,  resulting  in  demands  for 
higher  wages  as  the  peak  of  harvest 
is  reached.  Interesting,  too,  is  the 
encouragement  given  to  experiment 
station  workers  to  own  and  operate 
their  own.  orchards.  One  such  work¬ 
er,  with  50  acres  in  fruit,  this  year 
harvested  100  tons  of  Bartlett  at 
$50  a  ton  and  several  thousand 
boxes  of  Anjou  at  $2.50  a  box.  Prices 
have  been  generally  good  and  the 
tone  of  the  region  reflects  them. 

Climbing  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Hood 
in  the  early  morning,  the  road  drops 
down  into  the  arid  eastern  plain  sec¬ 
tion  of  Oregon,  dotted  with  sage¬ 
brush,  cattle,  and  rocks.  Fence  posts 
here  are  not  driven  into  the  ground. 
Instead,  rocks  are  heaped  over  a  fiat 
(Continued  on  Page  245) 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
-  methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CHICKS 

250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 
ed  or  Straight  Run. 
Breeders  Bloodtested. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $16.00  $1.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Wh.  Wyand.  &  Buff  Orps .  11.00  15.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday— Postage  Paid 

_  Will  Ship  C.  O.D.  Uuscxed  Pullets  Ckls. 

Sexing  Guar.  95%  100  100  100 

Large  White  Leghorns . .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.00  14.00  8.00 

Whito  Giants .  12.00  16-00  12.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H.  Mix..  8.00  ....  — . 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Btr.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

SPECIAL  LEGHORNS .  10.00  18.00  2.50 

Barred  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

R.  I.  Reds  &  White  Rocks .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

4  week  old  Leghorn  Pullets  $30.00.  CATALOG  FREE. 
L.  E.  STRAWSER,  BOX  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


‘^^CHICKS  - 


You’ll  make  bigger  profits  with  our  chicks  this  year 
than  ever  before.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  16  other  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality,  8  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered 
early.  Write  for  42nd  annual  catalog  and  low  prices. 
20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $18.00  .  .. 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-00 
N.H.  Beds,  Rd-Roek  Cr.  10.50  13.00  9-00 
R.  &  W.Itks.,  R.l.  Reds  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terras:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Slant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  j.  Ehrenieller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Regulations  About  Garbage 
Feeding 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
calls  attention  to  the  following 
amendment  to  the  Interstate  Quaran¬ 
tine  Regulations,  Section  14V2  re¬ 
garding  shipments  of  garbage  for 
hog  feeding  purposes  sent  in  inter¬ 
state  traffic: 

“No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  offer  for  shipment  in  interstate 
traffic,  or  shall  accept  for  shipment 
or  transport  in  interstate  traffic  any 
garbage  intended  to  be  used  for 
feeding  swine  unless  all  particles  of 
such  garbage  have  been  heated  to 
a  minimum  temperature  of  212  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit,  and  held  at  that 
temperature  at  least  30  minutes  in 
apparatus  and  by  methods  approved 
by  the  state  or  local  health  officer: 
Provided,  That  this  requirement 
may  be  waived  where  such  heat 
treatment  of  garbage  intended  for 
swine  feeding  is  carried  out  at 
destination  under  state  or  local 
statutes,  ordinances,  or  regulations.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hotel  gar¬ 
bage,  collected  and  fed  promptly  is 
fairly  safe  for  hogs,  but  supervision 
of  this  matter  is  certainly  needed 
to  make  sure  that  the  stuff  does  not 
hang  around  and  go  bad  before 
feeding. 

Personally  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  hogs  to  take  any  chances 
with  such  types  of  feeds.  The  general 
practice  of  our  fathers  was  to 
pasture  the  hogs,  where  they  got 
some  clover  and  the  other  grasses 
they  liked,  ate  the  dropped  apples 
from  the  seedling  trees  usually  found 
in  the  pastures  had  what  household 
waste  there  was  and  the  sour  milk 
from  the  dairy.  Then  in  Fall  they 
got  the  soft  corn  from  the  husking 
and  were  furnished  with  wholesome 
cornmeal,  good  enough  for  anyone 
to  eat.  Such  pigs  made  hard  pork 
and  fine-flavored  hams  and  should¬ 
ers.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at 
them  during  the  season  —  a  little 
muddy,  perhaps,  from  lying  in  their 
waterhole  when  they  saw  fit,  but 
otherwise  clean  and  healthy. 


Earlville  Sale 

Holsteins  sold  high  at  the  141st 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  sale  last  month. 
Seventy-one  consignors  offered  152 
head  and  77  buyers  paid  $28,542  for 
them,  an  average  of  $187.75. 

The  123  cows  sold  averaged 
$194.75;  55  of  these  selling  above 
$200,  averaged  $235;  9  head  averaged 
$300;  10  bulls  sold  for  $2,710,  4  of 
these  averaged  $401;  13  unbred 

heifers  averaged  $55;  9  bred  heifers 
averaged  $110.83;  15  heifer  calves 
average  $34.33. 

Top  cow  $335,  from  J.  &  E.  J. 
Karlen,  Rome,  to  John  Bolten,  An¬ 
dover,  Mass.  Top  bull  $550,  Osborne- 
dale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn.,  to  Totman 
&  Jones,  Cazenovia.  Second  from  top 
$405,  Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico,  N.  Y., 
to  Casper  Fox,  Cincinnatus.  Third 
in  line  $350.  Carnation  Farms, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  G.  W.  Burrows, 
Harpersville. 

Largest  buyers  were  John  Bolten, 
Andover,  Mass.,  10  cows,  $2,325;  and 
A.  J.  Bouton,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  five 
cows,  $950. 

Other  large  buyers  were  Lawrence 
Brothers,  Binghamton,  seven  cows, 
$1,480;  T.  H.  Wood,  Bouckville, 
seven  cows,  $1,195;  Ingersoll 
Brothers,  Fultonville,  five  cows 
$945;  W.  H.  Heath,  Glenmont,  five 
cows,  $960;  C.  A.  Murphy,  Potsdam, 
five  cows,  $715;  six  Pennsylvania 
buyers  took  10  head,  $1,727.  j.  r.  p. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  8  —  142nd  Earlville  Sale, 
(Holsteins),  R.  Austin  Backus,  Sale 
Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

April  11.  —  George  Strugan  Com¬ 
plete  Dispersal,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 
Seward  Thompson,  Manlius,  Sales¬ 
man. 

April  16  —  Maryland  Hereford 
Breeders  Association  second  annual 
sale  at  Frederick,  Md. 

April  20-21 — Coraopolis,  Pa.,  Bell 
Farm  Holstein  Dispersal,  A.  W. 
Petersen,  Sale  Mgr.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

May  4 — Maryland  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn,,  Frederick,  Md. 

May  4.  —  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
er’s  Association  Consignment  Sale. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  catalogues,  John  E.  Red¬ 
man,  43  Bengali  Terrace,  Rochester, 
New  York. 


96%MABIUTV 


"For  Profit,  I  Recommend  B-B  Feeds" 

‘‘After  trying  four  other  poultry  feeds  —  one  full  year 
on  each  —  I  changed  to  the  B-B  Way  of  feeding  and  now 
after  four  years  on  B-B  Feeds  I  am  especially  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  I  am  getting.  This  year  I  started  2000 
chicks  and  700  turkeys  and  raised  96%  of  them,  the  best 
birds  I  have  ever  produced.  I  am  especially  well  pleased  with 
the  results  I  get  from  B-B  Flushing  and  Conditioning  Mash. 
If  it  is  profit  you  want,  I  recommend  that  you  Feed  the 
B-B  Way.” 

Geo.  F.  White, 

R.F.D.  No.  1,  Chester,  Pa. 


Year  after  year,  successful  poultry  men  praise  the  remarkable  livability;  the  fast,  uniform 
growth;  the  splendid  skin  and  shank  pigmentation;  the  disease-resisting  vigor  and  high 
egg  production  they  get  with  B-B  feeding. 

This  year,  they  should  have  even  more  satisfactory  results,  for  long-proved  B-B 
Poultry  Feeds  have  been  made  even  better.  Among  these  improvements  are  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  Wheat  Germ  Oil,  a  definite  growth  factor  and  guardian  against  “crazy  chick 
disease”;  a  larger  quantity  of  Dried  Cheese  Whey,  rich  in  riboflavin  and  lactose  sugar; 
the  addition  of  Riboflavin  Supplement,  so  necessary  for  health  and  growth.  Also  the 
protein  content  of  B-B  Vitamized  Growing  Mash  has  been  stepped  up  to  promote 
faster  growth  and  more  vigor  in  growing  birds. 

So  if  you  are  not  a  B-B  Feeder,  we  especially  urge  this  year,  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction  so  necessary,  that  without  further  delay  you  ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program  and  follow  its  sound,  proved 
recommendations.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FEED  ^BB  WAY 


DRY 


for 


Protosep  Coccidiosis 

the  sensational  new  acid  treatment 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ACCEPTED  .  .  .  just  a  few  months  auo  the  first  200  pounds 
of  dry.  FHOTOSEP  were  sold  on  the  Easlern  Shore  .  .  .  NOW  .  .  .  THOUSANDS 
OK  FOUNDS  ARK  SHIPPED  WEEKLY. 

•  EFFECTIVE  •  ECONOMICAL 

contains  2  Natural  Acids  less  than  Va  the  cost  of 

_ _  _ (lactic  &  hydrochloric)  a  milk  flush 

FOR  “DOUBLE-BARRELLED”  PROTECTION  AGAINST  COCCIDIOSIS  use 
PROTOSEP  for  medication  .  .  .  HYDROL  (litter  soray)  for  sanitation, 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories, 


Suggested  Formula 

50  lb.  ground  yel¬ 
low  corn 

25  lb.  wheat  bran 
19  lb.  ground  oats 
or  ground  feed¬ 
ing  oat  meal 
2  lb.  epsom  salts 
4  lb.  dry  PROTO- 
SEP 
100  lb. 

For  Treatment 

v  feed  3  to  4  days  X 

For  Prevention  ™ 

feed  1  day  a  week 


SEND  FOR  PI N E  TOP’S  BIG  CHICK  BOOK 


Don’t  plan  for  ’42  without  latest  breeding  Information  and  money  mak 
in£  facts.  Get  camera  atory  of  PINE  TOP’S  great  R.O.P.  tra  pact -pedigree 
breeding  methods.  See  why  PINE  TOP  New  Hampshire.  White  Leghorn, 
White  and  Barred  Rock  chicks  have  intensified  livability,  health,  vigor 
and  egg  laying  ability.  This  big  book  la  free  to  every  chick  raiser 
who  wants  a  greater  share  in  the  big  poultry  profits  to  be  made  this 
season.  No  obligation  -  just  write. 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  Inc. 


IjlSHEEP"  NEW  ENGLAND'S  GREAT  R.O.P.  8REEDING  FARM' 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorkek  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,_  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . 


R.  f.  d. 


Post  Office .  State 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N.Y.  TT.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder* 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B.  •  Clyde,  New  York 


BABCOCK  S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock’s  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  R.O.P.  Mated 

Heavy  Breeds  —  8  Varieties 

Write  for  Circular 

Sprunger  Hatchery,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  FINEST 
CHICKS  POULTS 

25,000  Weekly  10,000  Weekly 

(Sexed  and  Straight  Run  Chicks) 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Beds,  Bed  Bock  Cross.  Poults:  Mammoth  Bronze. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Black  Spanish,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Beds.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $1.50-100.  Heavy 
Cockerels  $6.00-100.  Circular  Free.  Before  you  buy 
get  our  prices. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES,  Box  1250,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


I  Hr  SEXED  PULLETS^**] 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  W.  A 

Leghorns  -  New  Hampshires 
Rocks  -  Reds  *  Crossbreds 
[HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS| 

Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


LW 

We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don’t  take  our  word!  Let 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland,  Michigan, 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  life — 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  'White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Box,  B.I.  Beds,  Box-Bed  Cr.  10-00  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Beds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  L.  Del.  P.P.  Catalog  FREE  Write: 
McAlisterviile  Hatchery,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY, 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 


BnumwmER’s  chicks 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds -  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12.50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00  10.50  6.50 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


[  100%  del.  Cash  or  C  O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

1  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg . .  7.50  15.00  2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  B.  I  Beds .  9.00  12.00  7.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

y  From  high  record  trapnested. 

bloodtested  stock;  imported 

and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 

_ _ a  Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

D  1 _ _  pL*  l.  Buy  from  a  Breeder  Farm  &  Hatchery 

DaDy  vulCKS  at  regular  chick  price.  Barred  Bock, 
New  Hampshire  and  Bed-Bock  Cross.  Quality  guaranteed. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
P.  O.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 

HAMPTON’S  BLACK  IEGH0RN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N,  J. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY.  Dept  A,  Hackettstown,  N.  I. 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 

State  inspectors  have  (approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95  °/o  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


USaUE HANNA 

ARMS 

CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 

Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Como-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 

SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R/  Montrose,  Pa. 


Protect  CHICKS  for  LIFE 

with  WENE  LICENSED  VACCINES 


AGAINST  POX  ...3/4<  PER  BIRO 
TRACHEITIS. PER  BIRD 

INSURE  YOUR  FLOCK  at  a  coat 
Less  Than  a  Single  Egg  Per  Bird.  VAC¬ 
CINATE  at  proper  age  with  Wene 
Chick  Embryo  Origin  Vaccines  (U.  S. 

Veterinary  License  No.  209).  Fowl 
Tracheitis  Vaccine:  100  doses  $2.50; 

500  doses,  $10.  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine:  100  doses,  7oc;  500  doses, 
$3.  FREE  BOOK  on  poultry  diseases  —  send  postcard. 
Attractive  proposition  for  dealers. 

Wan*  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept,  V-D3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


yaMey  tJwx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STB.  100  100  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOBNS . $10.00  $18.00 

Large  English  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns..  9.00  16.00  2.00 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds....  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Bed-Bock  Cross  &  Bock-Bed  Cross  10.00  13.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Beds  Special  AAA  12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls.  (our  selec¬ 
tion)  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  FBEE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


IEH  MAN'S 


Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Prompt  Shipment)  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  delivery  postpaid.  100  100  100 

Special  Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Barred  Bocks .  9.00  12.00  9.00 

Wh.  Bocks  &  B.  I.  Beds .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

N.  H.  Beds  (Specials) .  12.00  15.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 

Also  Started  Chicks  in  above  Breeds.  (Write  today). 
We  ship  only  “High  Quality  Chicks”  in  all  Breeds. 
“Catalog  Free".  1  personally  do  all  sexing.  (Pits. 
95%  guaranteed).  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

Lehman  Strawser’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterviile,  Pa, 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $A00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Mil.  Box,  B.  I.  Beds..  9.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Beds  . 10.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  5.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W. 

El sasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WAIHf  fHIPIft  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nino 
nLLiy.  vniLlVO  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  B.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FBEE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 

%  J* 
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S*Xbees  FREE  BOOKLET  TELLS 

of  profitable  experiences  of  others,  also 
catalog  with  4000  words  of  infgrmation. 
Growing  demand  for  honey  makes  keeping 
bees  profitable.  Easy  to  get  started  with  in¬ 
expensive  Beginner's  Outfit,  suitable  for 

_ icity  or  country.  Start  during  fruit  bloom. 

Write  at  once.  Send  25c  for  6  moi.  subscription  "Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture"  (new  readers  only).  64  Page  Monthly  Magazine 

Mail  today  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Dept.  16.  Medina!  OhiiT| 

Name.  — ■■■■  .  — ...  - -  -  TFree  Booklet  I 

Address - - - __(  )Magazine  (6  mos.)  25c  J 


N.  E.  Baby  Chick  Show 

The  following  is  a  report  of 
events  at  the  New  England  Baby 
Chick  Show,  held  recently  in  the 
Town  Hall  Auditorium  at  Meriden, 
Conn.: 

The  Grand  Sweepstakes  Cup  for 
the  highest  scoring  dozen  eggs  and 
25  chicks  entered  in  the  Breeder 
Class,  went  to  Harco  Orchards  and 
Poultry  Farm,  South  Easton,  Mass. 
Chicks  scoring  98 Vs  and  eggs  98 V2, 
for  a  total  of  196%  points.  The 
Grand  Sweepstakes  Cup  for  the 
highest  scoring  dozen  of  eggs  and 
25  chicks  entered  in  the  U.  S. 
Pullorum  Clean  Class,  went  to 
Alger  Farms,  Brockton,  Mass.  Chicks 
scoring  97%  and  eggs  97%,  for  a 
total  of  195  points. 

First  Prize  Ribbons:  Williams 
Hatchery,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  for 
the  highest  scoring  chicks  in  the 
hatchery  class  and  both  their  Hamp¬ 
shires  and  broiler  cross  chicks 
topped  all  others  in  this  class;  to 
Wagon  Wheel  Farm,  Hardwick, 
Mass.,  for  the  highest  scoring  entry 
of  Hampshires  in  the  breeder  class; 
to  Broadacres  Farms,  West  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  for  the  highest  entry  of 
Leghorn  chicks  and  Cross  Pullet 
chicks  in  the  Pullorum  Clean  Class; 
to  Melrose  Poultry  Farms,  West 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  for  the  highest 
entry  of  Rhode  Island  Red  chicks 
in  the  Open  to  all  Class;  to  Mrs. 
Irving  T.  Cowdrey,  Mulberry  Farm, 
West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  the  high¬ 
est  entry  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
chicks  in  the  Open  to  all  Class. 

A  gold  medal  went  to  Broadacres 
Farm,  West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  for  the 
highest  scoi’ing  entry  of  Hampshires 
in  the  Pullorum  Clean  Class;  also  to 
Harco  Orchards  and  Poultry  Farm, 
for  the  highest  scoring  dozen  of 
brown  eggs  in  the  Producer  Class. 
Second  prize  went  to  Emil  Fonten- 
ella,  Kensington,  Conn.,  of  a  two 
gallon  fountain. 

First  prize  ribbon  was  awarded 
to  A.  D.  Pierce,  Alderbrook  Breeder 
Hatchery,  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  for  the 
highest  scoring  entry  of  broiler 
chicks  in  the  Open  to  all  Class.  A 
gold  medal  to  Karl’s  Poultry  Farm, 
Milford,  Conn.,  for  the  highest 
scoring  dozen  of  eggs  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Package  Class. 

Great  interest  was  displayed  by 
people  who  now  reside  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  large  cities  on  the  Eastern  Sea-  1 
board  and  who  are  planing  to  move 
back  to  the  farm,  starting  with  baby 
chicks.  Inquiries  for  small  farms  and 
advices  as  to  poultry  management 
were  heard  talked  over  in  many  of 
the  various  booths. 
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EGGS  FOR  $  wm 
|  _ HATCHING ....  M* 


PER 

100 

PER 

_ 100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
?.t!tA„Tested  GBWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN  S  BOCKS  famous  for  KAPID  GBOWTH 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  EGG  YIELD! 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

•  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


PARKS  IX&f 


HELPING  THE  ALLIES 

In  every  State  in  U.S.A,  and  right 
on  13  world -wide  battle  frontal  , 

Write  -for  war  map  showing  strategic  I 
points  where  “World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain”  have 
been  shipped.  One  Breed  Only.  Contest  Winners,  State 
Supv.  B.  O.  P.  and  Blood-tested.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Young  and  Matured  stock.  Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  -  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN- 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATEDWITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Bocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsvllle,  N.  J. 


Some  Poultry  Experience 

For  about  eight  years  I  have  kept 
from  40  to  100  hens.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  until  this  Winter  they 
have  had  rather  poor  housing. 
Whenever  I  had  fairly  good  chickens, 
I  have  got  a  good  egg  production. 
This  Winter  I  have  a  new  floor  in 
the  henhouse. 

For  mash  I  feed  about  three  pints 
of  coarse  ground  wheat  with  as 
much  meat  scraps  mixed  in  as  they 
will  stand,  one  quart  of  meat  scrap 
to  six  quarts  of  wheat.  I  put  this 
in  for  the  first  feed  in  the  morning. 
Around  10  oclock  it  is  all  cleaned 
up.  Being  coarse  they  eat  it  readily 
without  any  waste.  Then  I  give 
buckwheat  in  small  quantity  or 
screening  as  a  scratch  grain  or 
alfalfa  leaves  in  troughs,  cabbage  or 
beets;  at  noon  two  quarts  or  a  little 
more  of  corn  and  wheat,  two-thirds 
corn  and  one-third  wheat,  in  middle 
of  afternoon  one  quart  of  sour  milk 
every  other  day.  Every  day  makes 
the  birds  too  loose. 

I  heat  the  corn  and  wheat  real 
warm  and  also  the  water- twice  daily 
all  Winter  long.  I  do  not  use  any 
lights.  For  bedding  I  much  prefer 
bean  hulls  to  straw,  and  for  feather 
pulling  if  treated  as  soon  as  noticed 
with  tar  rubbed  on. 

From  my  flock  of  79  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Reds  I  have  had  from  35  to 
57  eggs  per  day — mostly  39  to  48 
over  a  long  period.  f.  a.  p. 

New  York 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 

American  Poultry  Asso .  2.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  4.00 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  r 
Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature:  “How 
to  Brood  Chicks  Right”.  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write— 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 

SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  R, _ - _ MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  per  m 

White  Leghorns . . .  $7  oo 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHOBNS .  sioo 

Barred  &  White  Rocki .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Reds .  8^00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  no 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . .  3  00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  per  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $15.00  $2  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Beds..  9.00  11.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  B.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  Chicks.  Write 
for  prices  &  FBiEE  Cir.  Breeders  Bloodtested  100% 
live  del.  guar.  Country  Htchy.,  Bx-  97,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tested81  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Bed-Bock  Cr.  ..  $9.50  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $8.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns  ....  9.00  16  2 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


*  t  <<<;  fii.it  silt  utt 
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SHELLENBERGER’S  S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee— 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds _ $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  g.50  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9.50;  W.Giants  $12,;  H.Mix  $8  Cir 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


LANTZ  CHICKS:  Famous  moneymakers  for  30  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Legs,  Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds. 
Wyandottes,  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $16.00: 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50;  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20;  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.  $11: 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired  mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30;  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25;  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas....  $10.95-100 

N.  H.  Beds,  White  &  Barred  Bocks .  9.00-100 

(Dark  Cornish  14c  ea. )  Mixed  above  breeds  8.00-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  Guaranteed 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  Pa. 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 

- - — -  Large  Hens  mated  with  B.  O.  P.  Males. 

Low  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bex  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

“Sure-I*rofit”  Olxio.lx.fi* 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns. .  $9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross .  8.50  12  00  7.00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

TV  AlVVtOIV  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Pedi- 
dm/a  7,7.  .  /T.  _  .  Bree-  2  to  5  year  old  hen  mating3 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


REDBI RD 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Hatching  Eggs  Produced  on  Own  Farm 

For  more  than  30  years,  always  under  the  same 
management,  Kedbird  Farm  Chicks  have  been  bred 
for  more  eggs,  larger  eggs  and  earlier  maturity. 
We  have  long  trapnested  and  pedigreed  our  founda¬ 
tion  stock  in  order  to  keep  our  average  flock  pro¬ 
duction  steadily  climbing.  Our  success  is  reflected 
in  a  stream  of  letters  from  customers  telling  of — 
50%  Production  of  24-oz.  Eggs  from  6-month  Pullets 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
On  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings  Chicks 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— Our  famous  original 
strain.  State  Contest  Records  up  to  334  Eggs. 
Millions  of  our  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  HAM PSH I  RES— Blend  of  foremost  New 
England  strains,  selected  for  two  years.  Excellent 
for  both  meat  and  eggs. 

BARRED  ROCKS — 225  to  240  egg  breeding.  Full 
standard  weight,  good  barring  and  complete 
feathering. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Large  type,  large  snow 
white  eggs.  Strong  in  constitutional  vigor,  high 
in  longevity. 

ROCK  -  RED  CROSS— For  BARRED,  Broilers, 
Friers  and  Roasters.  Fast-growing,  early-feathering. 
RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  CROSS — For  Dark  Pullets 
(good  layers).  Barred  Cockerels.  Sex-Separated. 

SEXED  CHICKS— 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


Most  Important! 
rk  Get  Cobb’s  new  cat- 

alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
"\'h,  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord.  Mass. 


ALGER  CHICKS  WON 

Pullorum  Clean  Sweepstakes  prize  at  NEPPCO 'with 
a  score  of  98.75.  They  score  again  by  winning  grand 
championship  at  Boston  Chick  Show.  6.009  genuine 
New  Hampshire  Breeders  produce  profitable  chicks  of 
winning  caliber — Excellent  meat  qualities,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  98%  Livability  guarantee.  Sexed  or  Straight- 
run.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton.  Mass. 


LEMENTS'"1 

i3IB*8f  C  Clem-Cross 

■  llWVmiP  sex  -  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds, 

Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 


Christie’s  NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES 


fw/br/A  spizzeri  n  KTU  M 


FULL  OF 


Enlisted  For  The  Duration 

the  oldest  breeders  to  the 
hatched  chicks,  SPIZZER- 
New  Hampshires  are  en- 
to  help  win  the  war.  Large 
of  High  Interior  Quality  and  deli¬ 
cious  Poultry  Meat  produced  at  lowest 
cost.  These  are  Christie  aids  to 
ictory  100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

LEADING  ALL  PENS 

OF  ALL  BREEDS  AT  PASSAIC 

“Keep  'em  Producing” — Meet  the  Nation’s  needs 
for  more  eggs  witli  PARMENTER’S  PROVEN 
EGG  PRODUCERS.  They're  Profitable.  For  that 
May  brood  of  chicks,  be  sure  they’re  Pannenter’s. 

Red  &  Sex  Link  Males  for  Broilers 
Day  Old  Chicks  •  Send  for  Catalog 
E.  B.  PARMENTER.  476  King  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


■o ttvlNG  MAKES  Me 


MOUL'S 

BRENTWOOD  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Your  Profits  will  show  you  the  difference!  15,000 
Breeders  N.  H. -U.  S.  Approved  and  Pullorum  Clean 
New  Hampshires  and  Crossbreds.  Write — 

Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farms,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


Hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  prove 
that  our  stock  is  bred  for  profits. 
Pullorum  free  chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  and 
feather  evenly.  Send  for  free  catalog. 


JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


Profitable  chicks  from  authorized  reproducer  Parmenter 
Reds.  R.O.P.  sires,  also  Barred  Rocks,  sex-linked 
cross.  Folder.  F.  D  THOMAS,  R-D,  Medway,  Mass. 
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Capon  Production 

Breeds  Suitable 

Any  male  chicken  between  two 
and  ten  weeks  of  age  can  be  capon- 
ized,  which  consists  of  de-sexing  or 
removing  the  testes.  Market  de¬ 
mands  for  size  of  bird  should  de¬ 
termine  what  breeds  will  be  best  to 
use  for  any  given  location  or  market. 
Some  people  have  been  successful 
with  Leghorn  capons,  but  in  most 
cases  the  dual  purpose  breeds  such 
as  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  preferable  because  the  mature 
capon  is  about  the  size  in  greatest 
demand  on  the  market.  Heavy 
breeds  such  as  the  Jersey  Giant  may 
be  of  advantage  where  one  is  cater¬ 
ing  to  restaurant  or  hotel  trade,  or 
where  a  big  capon  is  desired. 

Age  to  Caponize 

There  are  some  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  caponizing,  or 
de-sexing  cockerels  at  from  two  to 
four  weeks  of  age.  However,  the 
average  person  will  be  more  success¬ 
ful  at  from  six  to  ten  weeks  of  age. 
The  birds  should  be  operated  on 
before  the  testes  become  too  large, 
because  there  will  be  more  certainty 
of  removing  all  of  the  testes  and  less 
chance  for  slips. 

Starve  Birds 

Cockerels  that  are  to  be  caponized 
should  be  starved  at  least  24  hours. 
They  can  have  access  to  water  until 
a  few  hours  before  the  operation. 
Starving  the  birds  cleans  out  and 
deflates  the  intestines  so  that  when 
the  operation  is  performed  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  able  to  see  well  within  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  can  readily 
locate  the  testes  for  removal.  Failure 
to  properly  starve  birds  will  make 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  do  a  good  job  of  caponizing. 

The  Operation 

After  the  birds  are  the  proper  age, 
six  to  ten  weeks,  and  properly 
starved,  the  operation  of  caponizing 
is  performed.  The  birds  are  placed 
on  a  suitable  operating  table  or  end 
of  a  barrel,  and  the  wings  and  legs 
weighted  to  stretch  out  the  bird  and 
hold  it  quiet.  If  two  people  are  work¬ 
ing  together,  one  can  hold  the  bird 
and  the  other  operate.  The  operation 
is  performed  by  making  a  slit  be¬ 
tween  the  last  two  complete  ribs, 
after  plucking  a  few  feathers.  A 
spreader  is  then  placed  in  the  in¬ 
cision,  and  the  opening  increased  to 
the  needed  size.  Then  with  a  tear¬ 
ing  hook,  the  membranes  visible  are 
punctured  and  an  opening  made  so 
that  the  testes  can  be  located.  They 
are  attached  to  the  back  between 
the  lungs  and  the  kidneys.  The 
beginner  should  plan  to  remove  one 
testicle  from  each  side.  An  experi¬ 
enced  worker  may  be  successful  in 
removing  both  from  one  side,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  lower  one  first. 

If  the  operation  is  successful,  the 
birds  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
pen  or  battery  and  given  water  and 
a  light  feeding.  The  birds  will  not 
be  very  active  for  a  few  hours,  and 
so  there  is  little  danger  of  their  eat¬ 
ing  too  soon  or  to  much.  If  the 
operation  is  not  successful,  and  a 
blood  vessel  is  ruptured,  the  bird 
will  die  at  once  from  bleeding. 
These  birds  are  all  right  to  use  for 
meat  as  they  bleed  very  well. 

Wind  Puffs 

Inasmuch  as  in  performing  the 
operation  the  cut  is  made  through 
the  muscles  and  into  the  air  sacs, 
many  times  air  will  come  out  through 
the  incision  and  under  the  skin  and 
cause  wind  puffs.  Take  a  pocket 
knife  and  make  a  good  sized  incision 
in  the  skin,  and  release  the  air.  If 
a  small  opening  is  made  in  the  skin, 
it  will  heal  over  before  the  incision 
through  the  ribs  and  the  wind  puff 
will  re-occur.  If  it  does,  make  an¬ 
other  opening  in  the  skin  and  let 
the  air  escape. 

Growth 

Capons  should  be  managed  and  fed 
as  any  growing  chickens.  As  they 
near  maturity  they  will  be  eating 
much  more  grain  than  mash  and 
this  will  tend  to  put  a  nice  finish  as 
well  as  plenty  of  pigment  in  the 
skin.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some, 
capons  do  not  grow  appreciably 
bigger  than  cockerels  of  the  same 
strain.  They  do,  however,  flesh  up 
much  easier  as  they  are  very  docile 
and  have  a  much  better  finish  than 
cockerels.  They  do  not  go  staggy 
even  if  held  past  the  normal  market¬ 
ing  time.  T.  B.  Charles 


Tot  Alote 

BY  RAISING  BETTER  CHICKS  WITH 


PARK  &  POLLARD 


CHICK 

STARTE 

The  increasing  war -stimulated 
demand  for  poultry  and  poultry 
products  means  that  your  laying 
house  becomes  a  vital  part  of  the 
“Arsenal  of  Democracy.” 

To  raise  better  pullets  that  will 
produce  more  eggs  to  help  feed 
America  and  her  Allies  —  feed 
your  chicks  Park  dC  Pollard 
CHICK  STARTER  under  Park 
8C  Pollard’s  proven  Pullet  Grow* 
ing  Program. 

You’ll  find  Park  8C  Pollard 


CHICK  STARTER  helps  to 
build  husky,  healthy  chicks  —  a 
sound  foundation  for  a  highly 
productive  flock. 

Follow  the  example  of  thousands 
of  eastern  poultrymen — see  your 
Park  8C  Pollard  dealer  now  for 
PARK  8C  POLLARD  CHICK 
STARTER— A  LAY  OR  BUST 
FEED. 


LAYor  BUST  FEEDS 


CHICK  STARTER  •  GROWING  FEED  •  LAYING  MASH 


$4.05  PROFIT 
PER  HEN  ... 


SAVEVSa^lOO 


Our  year's  record 
shew  a  cash  profit  on 
40  hens  of  $162.20 
($4.05  per  hen).  E. 
Graupner,  Conn. 

200  EGGS  h!S 

The  pullets  received 
from  you  averaged 
better  than  200  Eggs 
pqr  hen  for  the  year. 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Ind. 


Make  this  test  —  send 
for  our  new  Catalog. 
Compare  our  prices 
and  Quality  with  any 
other  chicks,  and  prove 
to  yourself  Sieb’s  Pul¬ 
lets,  Males,  Hybrids  or 
Unsexed  Chicks  are 
second  to  none,  yet 
priced  up  to  $5.00  per 
100  less.  Sieb’s  Foun¬ 
dation  Chicks  are 


ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

and  come  from  196,000  Bloodtested  Breeders.  All 
super-culled  and  Hogan  Tested  for  High  Egg 
Records.  Our  capacity  of  1,400,000  chicks  monthly 
enables  us  to  cut  down  cost,  fill  orders  promptly, 
and  give  customers  Top  Quality  at  Amazingly 
Low  Prices.  Send  today  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  free  catalog.  A  postcard  will  do. 


•Wayside  Farm ■ 


BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I. 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 

ch1cksy  SI 0.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 


Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3060  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM.  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  •  Middletown,  New  York 


LEGHORNS 

PARMENTER 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 
List  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 
Chicks,  bred  for  Production 

Rmm  gm  Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  30  day 

1 1  R  livability  guarantee. 

*•  **  NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM. 

Box  401,  •  Cuddebackville,  New  York 


Chamberlin 

POULTRY  FARMS 


1  BURRED  ROCHS 


a  great  dual  -  purpose 
breed.  Heavy  layers  — 
wonderful  for  meat. 
Hardy  chicks  from  our 
5.000  Vt.  U.  S.  Pull¬ 
orum  Clean  Breeders.  Sexed  chicks  available. 

CHAMBERLIN  POULTRY  FARMS 


R.  F.  D.  6, 


West  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


SIEB’S  HftTCHERV,  Box194,  Lincoln,  III. 


The  McGREGOR  FARM 


C.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Years  Experience  In  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Birds. 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R.  Maine,  New  York 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  B.  REDS  • 

Baby  cnicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 
V.  S.  KENYON.  (B)  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 
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YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  East. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  B.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here’s  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  Quali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams'  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  ROCKS 

200-321  egg  background  200-299  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  R.  I.  REDS 

200-338  egg  background  204-297  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS  WH.  WYANDOTTES 

225-322  egg  background  200-298  egg  background 


Low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra -Profit  Breeding 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White 'and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 

O r.  CL  aeoiirota 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Humps — our  profit- 
making  broiler  cross, 


r,r>  I~v  r»  Tells  all  about  our  R.O.P.  Sired 
r  ff  f*.  #*.  Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 
CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires.  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 

Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL  BLOffB-TESTED  CHICKS 


Largest 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  in 
Pennsylvania 


FAIRPORT  “chicks'* 


TRIPLE  ASSURANCE  of  BROILER  and  EGG  Profits  1 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY 

Right  now  is  the  ideal  time  to  buy  chicks  for  broilers  or  layers.  Broiler  prices  are 
now  up  and  going  up  farther  because  of  the  demand  for  great  extra  quantities  of 
poultry  meat  for  our  food-for-defense  program.  The  call  for  egg  production  has  hit 
a  new  record — 4,200,000,000  dozen — 13%  above  1941  production,  And  the  government 
price  supporting  program  is  extended  to  June  30,  1943. 

2.  OUTSTANDING  CHICK  QUALITY 

Fairport  chicks  are  all  V.  S.  Approved.  Ours  is  the  largest  state  supervised  hatchery 
in  New  York.  The  chicks  we  are  offering  this  year  are  the  result  of  22  years  of  steady, 
intensive  poultry  improvement  work.  The  result  is  chicks  that  have  the  right  breeding 
to  grow  fast,  feather  evenly,  and  develop  into  profitable  broilers  .  .  .  chicks  from 
the  great  egg-producing  families  of  outstanding  breeders. 

Hampshires,  Barred  3.  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

a  Yet,  with  all  this  quality,  you  can  get  these  Fairport  chicks 
Hampsmresi  Darren  at  amazingly  j0w  prices — provided  you  order  now.  This  is  the 
ai™  kind  of  profit  opportunity  you  seldom  see.  Drop  us  a  card 
ccYrn  puipvt  oko/  today  for  our  low  prices  and  our  new  free  catalog  describing 
Accuracy  G uaranteed  °  our  great  egg  and  meat-production  breeding. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


EACH  BREED 
from  a  GREAT  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns,  New 


SPECIAL  $£90 

Fine  Cockerelll  Per 
Chicks  for  Broll-V  1 0O 
ers.  Price  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Leg.  Cockerels  $3.00 


WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Food  for  Victory  Pro-  W 
gram.”  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks 


Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg 


Only  $1.90 


are  from  A.P.A, 
production. 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK, 
books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
and  C.O.D.  fee. 

,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.90 

Leghorn  Pullets .  15.80 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  8.50 

W.  and  BL  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps  8.50  10.00  11.00  K 

White  and  Black  Giants .  9.50  11.00  12.00  A 

Assorted  Heavies . . .  7.50  9.00  ....  IV 

I  Odds  -  ends .  7.00  8.00  ....  A 

I  Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  the  price,  of 

if  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO  j 


1 1  t 

"AA" 

"AAA'' 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

.  $7.90 

$9.00 

$10.00 

.  15.80 

18.00 

20.00 

.  2.50 

3.50 

4.00 

S  8.50 

10.00 

1 1.00 

8.50 

10.00 

11.00 

.  9.50 

11.00 

12.00 

.  7.50 

9.00 

.... 

.  7.00 

8.00 

.... 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 
5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  1,  Out  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 

6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  Bloodtested  stock.  Livability.  Quick  maturing. 
Special  discounts  for  early  bookings. 

HIGHLAND  FARM,  -  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM,  *  <  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

3,000  Hardy  White  Holland  And  Narragansett 

Poults  weekly.  High  livability.  Early  maturing  and 
broadbreasted  type.  Special  discounts  for  early  book¬ 
ings.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 

Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings  money¬ 
makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  ve  reason¬ 
able.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

from  blocky,  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high 
livability,  early  maturing.  BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY 
FARM,  Box  43,  Washington,  New  Jersey 

RAISE  KLINE’S  GEESE  &  HEAVY  CHICKS  FOR 
PROFIT.  All  Breeds  Chicks  &  Eggs  now  ready. 

S.  W.  KLINE,  Box  7.  MIDDLECREEK,  PENNA. 

AIl/HITV  PATH  TC  6  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
yiJnLllI  rUUIjlij  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds.  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  runners 

$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $14.00  per  100. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield  Penna. 

DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY.  Bt  I,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 

QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Breeders  and  Poults. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  .J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page-  ;  ;  l 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


■Continued  Leadership.  For  two  sirm  AD 
years,  Nedlar  New  Hampshires  cl  CLM-Hrv 
have  led  the  breed  in  N.P.I.P.  FARM 
reports  on  U.S.  Register  of  Merit.  | 

This  Progeny  testing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  of 
the  only  breeding  value  and  chick  value.s 
UNBEATEN catalog.  E.  N.  LARABEE.  f 
h,w  Hampshire,  Box  F,  Peterborough.  N.  H. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Hatched  from  26  to  30  oz.  eggs  only.  State  Certified 
hen  breeders  mated  to  R.  O.  P.  males  from  dams 
with  250  egg  records.  Pullorum  controlled. —  no 
reactors.  Heavy  Producing  Strain.  Circular  Free. 

J.  D.  CHAMBERLIN,  Box  R,  CRANBURY.  N.  J. 

CHIC  BL 

Barred  Rock — White  Bock — New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  State 
culled -.and  tube  tested  breeders.  Hatching  weekly 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Maryland 

CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Comish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses:  Poults.  Guineas 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 

flf  FNTfeAT  F  Chicka  Produce  profits— strong, 
healthy  Reds,  Rocks.  Crosses. 
Reasonable  prices.  State  tested.  No  Reactors' 

GLEN  DALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  B,  Somerset,  Mass. 

ATTENTION — We  have  what  you  need.  15  breeds* 
chicks;  ducklings.  Locust  Brook  Farm,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


do-it-wi 


Royal  squabs  UP,  UP  In  city  mar¬ 
kets.  Supply  low.  Why  breed  for  less  profit  trode 
when  this  LUXURY  poultry  (raised  in  25  days)  is  in 
active  demand?  FREE  BOOK  has  personal,  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  It's  helpful.  Write  for 
It  today.  RICE  FARM,  205  H.  St„  MELROSE,  MASS. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Practically  every  county  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  increased  acreages  in  to¬ 
matoes,  beans  and  Irish  potatoes  that 
may  show  as  much  as  25%  increase 
over  that  of  last  year,  provided 
weather  conditions  should  be  favor¬ 
able.  The  young  folks’  4-H  clubs  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  State 
campaign  for  victory  gardens.  Many 
valuable  prizes  are  being  offered  by 
patriotic  citizens  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  this  work. 

Spring  weather  opened  in  good 
fashion  at  2:00  p.m.  on  March  21, 
the  usual  calendar  date,  and  if  favor¬ 
able  weather  continues,  plowing  and 
harrowing  will  soon  be  familiar 
sights  on  every  farm.  Many  farmers 
in  order  to  meet  any  shortage  of 
labor  that  may  occur  are  planning 
to  overcome  this  by  using  additional 
tractor  and  power  farming  ma¬ 
chinery. 

More  and  more  reports  are  com¬ 
ing  in  about  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor  and  county  farm  agents  and 
county  agricultural  associations  are 
quite  busy  in  trying  to  work  out 
some  plan  that  will  help  them  to 
meet  a  situation  that  is  beginning 
to  look  quite  serious.  One  solution 
perhaps  will  come  through  the  use 
of  more  farm  power  machinery.  In 
fact  it  is  now  quite  a  common  sight 
to  see  three  or  more  tractors  all 
at  work  at  the  same  time  on  the 
same  farm.  In  spite  of  all  the 
difficulties  that  are  being  encount¬ 
ered,  New  Jersey  farmers  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  every  effort  possible 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  war  de¬ 
fense  boards  for  increased  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Reports  that  have  recently 
been  made  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  chickens  and  eggs  as  well 
as  of  turkeys  and  other  kinds  of 
poultry.  Several  of  the  northern 
counties  will  have  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  also  in  horses  and  work  stock. 

Middlesex  Farm  Labor  Committee 

Reports 

Considerable  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  a  shortage  of  farm 
labor  for  producing  and  harvesting 
1942  crops  in  Middlesex  County  was 
expressed  by  members  of  a  County 
Labor  Committee  recently  appointed 
by  the  County  Agricultural  Policy 
Committee.  Members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  met  recently  at  the  home  of 
the  chairman,  James  C.  Ewart, 
are  Wm.  C.  Pitney,  Mata  wan; 
Charles  Skistimas,  New  Brunswick; 
L.  J.  Smith,  Plainsboro;  John 
Schauer,  Englishtown;  Warren  P. 
Dey,  Jamesburg;  and  Orley  G. 
Bowen,  County  Agriculture  Agent 
of  New  Brunswick,  secretary  of  the 
committee. 

Members  of  the  committee  pointed 
out  that  Middlesex  County  farmers 
need  a  large  amount  of  labor  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  particularly 
at  harvest  time.  They  urged  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Labor  committee 
to  work  out  plans  whereby  high 
school  boys  might  be  available  to 
take  care  of  peak  loads  in  certain 
sections. 

Potato  harvesting  has  for  years 
been  taken  care  of  by  southern 
migratory  labor  and  members  of  the 
committee  reported  that  their  con¬ 
tacts  with  representatives  of  this 
labor  in  the  south  indicate  that  they 
will  probably  be  available  this 
year. 

Dried  Egg  Industry  Increases 

Ten  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  this  country  would  have 
any  sizeable  dried  egg  industry.  In 
1939  the  highest  pre-war  peak  of 
production  of  dried  eggs  in  this 
country  was  10,000,000  pounds.  To¬ 
day  the  estimated  production  for 
1942  will  be  170,000,000  pounds.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  1,700  per¬ 
cent  and  leaders  are  beginning  to 
wonder  how  this  new  industry  will 
affect  poultry  production. 

The  number  of  egg  drying  plants 
in  the  country  has  increased  from 
16  to  about  60,  and  present  plans 
are  now  operating  on  the  basis  of 
a  20  to  22  hour  day.  It  requires  30 
dozen  eggs  to  make  about  10  pounds 
of  dried  eggs.  This  means  a  jump 
from  1,000,000  cases  of  shell  eggs  to 
about  17,000,000  cases  for  this  in¬ 
dustry  in  1942.  The  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  is  due  to  the  shipment  of  eggs 
abroad  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Gloucester  County  farmers  will  be 
among  those  poultrymen  who  will 
strive  to  increase  egg  production  to 
meet  this  increased  demand. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


RANGE  SHELTERS  $19.85 

Size  For  100  Pullets 

A  handy,  attractive  and 
sturdy  shelter  for  what  the 
materials  alone  would  cost 
you  to  build  it.  Wt.  150 
lbs.  Shipped  K.D.  Write 

_ _  for  free  literature. 

BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  RD-2^  Warren,  Ohio 


KAUDER'S 


I  Pedigreed  Wh.  Leghorns  and  N.  Hampshires] 

I  You  need  all-round  income  from  high  produc- [ 
Ition,  good  livability,  few  culls,  and  better  egg  I 
[BETTER  size.  Kauder  Leghorns  have  all  these  I 
■  INCOME  factors.  They  lead  all  breeds  fori 
production  five  high  pens,  and  production  all  I 
I  birds  entered  five  pens  or  more,  in  U.  S.  f 
I  contests  to  March  1. 

| World  records:  production,  all  birds  entered, l 
15  pens  or  more— 263.09  points;  livability  alii 
[IMPORTANT  birds  entered,  5  pens  or  more,  | 

I  RECORDS  for  2  years — 94.6%;  and  many] 
[world  records  for  old  hen  laying. 

LOW  AS  12c  New  Thoroughbred  Grade 
for  commercial  poultrymen.  Writs 
^for  Catalog. 

IRVING  KAUDER 
Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.  V. 


FD  F  F  f  TO  POULTRY 
^  ^  •  RAISERS  Only! 
FREE!  FREE!  FREE!  Big.  New  Valuable 

Poultry  Book  .  .  .  "HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY 
PROFITS  EVERY  MONTH  OF  THE  YEAR." 
Tells  How  to  Make  98%  of  your  Chicks  Live, 
Why  Embryo  Fed  Chicks  are  MORE  PROFIT¬ 
ABLE,  How  to  Secure  Hens  That  Lay  Big  Chalk 
White  Eggs  that  Bring  Premium  Prices,  How  to 
Buy  Chicks  on  Credit  and  many  other  Valuable 
money-making  poultry-raising  secrets.  All  popular 
varieties.  HYBRIDS.  PUREBREEDS,  SEXED. 
Bloodtested.  Many  300  egg  Bloodlines.  Highest 
quality,  Finest  Breeding.  Low  Prices  This  Year. 
Tremendous  BARGAINS  this  year.  Easy  Credit 
Plan. 

STEELMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Dept.  104-3B,  Lansdale,  Pennsylvania 


Introducing  Rock-Red  Crossbred 

Chicks  (from  the  best  of  both 
breeds).  Excellent  for  broiler  rais¬ 
ers  or  egg  producers.  State  tested, 
passed.  Same  careful  breeding  as 
Reds — long  famous  for  high  production, 
early  maturity,  non-broodiness,  large 
■  body,  egg  size.  Both  Reds  and  Cross 
breds  are  available.  Sexed  or 
Straight  Run.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  today! 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 
R.  D.  3,  Pulaski,  New  York 


U.S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

White  Leghorns;  New  Hampshire  Reds; 
Barred  Rocks ;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
live.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed 
All  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 
guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Dnzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Sugar  Loaf,  New  York 


HYBRID  VIGOR 

New  England  Bred  Chicks 

Our  crossed  strains  grow  very  rapidly.  Special  for 
April  only.  Red  cockerels,  $5.00  per  hundred.  Sex 
linked  cross  Cockerels  $6.00  per  hundred.  100%  clean 
State  blood  test.  Nine  years  without  a  reactor. 

Me  KIN STRY  FARMS 

Chicopee,  Massachusetts 

BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeder  Charter  Member  since 
1926.  Please  write  for  our  1942  Price  List 
describing  our  Leghorn  and  Red  Chicks 
and  Breeding  Stock. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  Box  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS 


Send  for  free  Calendar- Price 
List  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 
dadmViiitYd'w  Chicks,  bred  for  Production 

R”  g-,  Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  30  day 

p  M  ^  livability  guarantee. 

NATHAN  BREEDIN 

Box  401, 


G  FARM, 
Cuddebackvllle,  New  York 
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FOR 

THE 


FIRST  AID 
AILING  HOUSE 
House  Trouble  ? 

The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense — is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5i/i  x  8 

HERB  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  how  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;,  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use,  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.SO 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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FOR  BETTER 
EGG-FEED  RATIO 


Leavy-layinc  pullets  developed  from 
Kerr’s  Lively  Chicks  consume  no  more 
feed  than  less  productive  birds.  But 
what  a  difference  this  Kerr  produc¬ 
tivity  means  in  establishing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  balance  between  your  income  and 
today’s  increased  cost  of  feed! 

Kerr  quality  is  the  result  of  no 
miracle.  Annually,  Kerr  experts  cull, 
band  and  blood-test  120,000  breeders 
in  a  scientific  program  which  is  now 
in  its  34th  year.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  popular 
breeds,  crosses  and  sexed 
White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature, 
advance  order  discount  otter, 

Kerr  Chickeries 


19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 

There’s  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 
New  Jersey  New  York  Pennsylvania 

Jamesburg  Binghamton  Dunmore 

Paterson  Blue  Point,  L.l.  Lancaster 

Woodbury  East  Syracuse  Lewistown 

Massachusetts  Kingston  Connecticut 

W.  Springfield  Middletown  Danbury 

Delaware  Schenectady 

Selbyville  (Address  Dept.  19). 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 
with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


GRAYBILL'S 


MI-GRAOE 

CHICKS 


(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED. ..  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg . 10.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  Wh.  Wyand...  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct . 12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  8.00  10.00  6.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
100%  live  arriv.  guar.  P'paid.  Sexlng  guar  95%  aec. 
B.W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat. 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Graybill,  Hty.,  Bx.  R.  Cotolamus,  Pa. 


SHIRK'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Eleetrie  Hatched. 


PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  IL  I.  Reds _  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 


We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY. 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


J^IULTH  FARM  f  CHICK  SL 


j  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
j  AM  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

Satisfaction  A  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.— Unsexed  Pullets.  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.50 

Bar.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh.  Wyand.,  R.I.  Reds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  8.00 

Red-ltocks,  Rock-Red  Cross .  9.50  13.00  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires . . . .  13.50  17.00  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Stack’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run . $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special .  11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hutched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps. ,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htehy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Breeding  Canaries 

The  breeding  of  canaries  is  a 
delightful  hobby.  Contrary  to  opin¬ 
ion,  the  birds  raised  in  this  country 
are  just  as  strong,  sing  as  sweetly, 
and  live  as  long  as  the  ones  raised 
abroad. 

There  are  a  few  rules  to  follow: 
Fresh  food  and  drinking  water  every 
day,  a  bath  every  day  in  Summer, 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  Winter,  a 
clean  cage,  and  quiet. 

The  equipment  is  a  mating-cage 
with  two  sliding  partitions,  one 
solid,  the  other  wire,  a  wire  nest 
hanging  in  the  cage,  a  package  of 
reindeer  hair,  which  can  be  bought  at 
any  supply  store,  or  raveled  strands 
of  clean  burlap  can  be  used  instead, 
a  rusty  nail  kept  always  in  the 
drinking-cup,  and  a  piece  of  cuttle- 
bone  on  which  they  sharpen  their 
beaks. 

A  pair  of  canaries  will  raise  three 
or  four  broods  in  one  Summer.  The 
young  must  have  a  separate  cage  in 
which  to  fly,  so  it  is  well  to  count 
your  “chickens”  before  they  are 
hatched,  and  plan  ahead  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them. 

The  pair  to  be  mated  must  be 
kept  apart  at  first  by  dividing  the 
cage  with  the  solid  partition. 

Remove  the  solid  partition  in  a 
week  or  so,*  replacing  it  with  the 
wire  division;  if  they  do  not  quarrel, 
and  you  think  it  safe,  in  a  few  days 
take  out  the  wire  division  also. 

Place  the  reindeer  hair,  or  burlap 
on  the  floor  of  the  cage.  Do  not  put 
it  in  the  nest,  and  do  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  if,  after  building  the  nest, 
the  birds  tear  it  apart.  They  will 
do  this  several  times. 

Hang  the  cage  high  on  the  wall 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  outdoors  if  possi¬ 
ble,  leaving  it  there  at  night  as  well. 
It  should  be  protected  with  a  cover 
in  wind  and  rain,  and  safe  from 
cats. 

The  parents  must  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible,  their  care  and 
feeding  being*  attended  by  one  per¬ 
son.  Canaries  are  nervous  when 
sitting  on  the  eggs,  and  might  aban¬ 
don  the  nest  if  annoyed. 

The  hen  will  usually  lay  three  or 
four  eggs.  These  take  13  days  to 
hatch.  When  the  young  are  30  days 
old  they  can  be  removed  to  a 
separate  cage. 

On  the  day  the  first  fledgling  tries 
to  fly,  one  or  other  of  the  parents  is 
likely  to  tear  it  to  pieces  and  pick 
it  to  the  bone.  The  offending  parent 
must  be  removed  to  another  cage 
at  once,  or  separated  by  the  wire 
partition. 

The  food  of  canaries  while  mating 
and  rearing  their  young,  should  be 
the  usual  diet  of  bird  seed  with  the 
addition  of  hard  boiled  yolk  of  egg 
mixed  with  two  parts  of  crushed 
zwiback,  or  fine  bread  crumbs, 
pressed  through  a  fine  sieve.  This 
food  must  be  fresh  every  day  and 
only  the  best  eggs  must  be  used. 
When  the  babies  are  hatched,  omit 
the  bird  seed,  giving  only  the  egg 
food  until  the  young  are  three  weeks 
old. 

Canaries  are  fond  of  apples, 
bananas,  lettuce  and  chick-weed, 
but  they  have  been  known  to  live 
ten  years  on  only  the  mixed  bird 
seed  that  comes  in  packages.  It  is 
a  balanced  ration  and  they  need 
nothing  else. 

Canaries  are  sometimes  tortured 
with  red  mites.  To  get  rid  of  them, 
hang  a  piece  of  white  muslin  over 
the  cage  at  night,  taking  it  away 
before  daylight,  it  will  be  covered 
with  the  pests,  and  should  be 
burned.  Repeat  the  process  until 
they  are  gone.  Also  wash  the  cage 
with  insecticide,  first  putting  the 
birds  in  another  cage. 

Fresh  sand  must  be  placed  on  the 
floor  of  the  cage  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Ordinary  beach  sand  or 
earth  from  the  garden  will  do. 

The  perches  must  be  kept  clean. 
Scrub  them  thoroughly,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  dry  them  before 
putting  back  in  the  cage,  as  damp 
perches  cause  rheumatism. 

Do  not  cover  the  cage  with  a 
bag.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
square  of  dark  material  at  night  to 
keep  out  the  light.  The  canary  is  a 
hardy  bird.  Originally  from  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  he  is  used  to  a 
cold  climate. 

The  up-keep  in  raising  canaries  is 
negligible  after  the  initial  expense, 
and  the  pleasure  derived  from  these 
cheerful  feathered  companions  amply 
repays  one  for  the  slight  trouble 
necessary  to  their  care.  v.  b. 
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She  Can  Help  Stop 

an  Enemy  Tank 


#  Food  is  one  of  the  big  weapons  without  which  war  —  and 
peace — cannot  be  won.  Eggs  and  poultry  meat  are  a  vital  part 
of  the  nation's  food  stores. 

The  job  you  do  in  starting  and  growing  this  Spring's  crop 
of  chicks  will  have  a  big  bearing  on  the  success  of  the 
Government's  program  for  50  billion  eggs  in  1942. 

Feeding  a  good  starting  mash  is  the  most  important  single 
step  in  raising  vigorous  healthy  chicks  which  will  become 
dependable  layers  later  on. 

Most  good  starting  mashes  contain  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  be¬ 
cause  it  furnishes  vitamin  A  potency,  protein  from  a  dependable 
and  economical  source  and  ability  to  produce  yellow  skin  color. 
(If  you're  raising  broilers  you  know  how  important  that  is.) 

Start  your  chicks  right  with  a  mash  containing  CORN  GLUTEN 
MEAL,  and  follow  through  later  with  growing  and  laying  mashes 
which  have  the  same  ingredient.  Look  for  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 
on  the  list  of  ingredients  on  the  tag  or  bag  of  the  mash  you  buy. 


N  GLUTEN  MEAL 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


They 

|LM  ill  your  profit?:  Large 

birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
stamina  to  withstand  heavy 

HE r  laying.  20  years  of  experience 

in  producing  the  most  profitable 
dw  ^8  most  ideal  breeds  for  com- 
~^v%fcxnercial  poultry  farms.  Straight 
^  /rijn,  sexed  and  cockerel  chicks. 

f^ces  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Ko  ^  Write  for  prices  and  literature, 

cock’ls  $3.00-100 

M'vN.  H.  COCK’LS  $8.00-100 


THREE  BREEDS  BRED  FOR 
YOUR  SUCCESS 

LEGHORNS 

NEW  HAMPSHlRES^IgSSKttiK 

CROSS  faed-Rn.  M 


CHICKS 


I  for  MORE  EGGS 
1-MORE  PROFIT 

■SEND  PO*  THIS 


Step  up  your  % 
Egg  Production  > 
and  Egg  Profits  g 
with  Hall’s  Sexed  Barred  Hallcross  0 
Pullets.  Bred  for  VIGOR  and  LIVA-  x 
BILITY,  they  are  prolific  producers  o 
of  large  eggs.  < 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  - -  M 

It  Is  straight  forward  and  honest— 
contains  much  useful  information 
on  profitable  egg  production  with 
Hall's  Chicks.  Send  for  your  copy 
today.  (.  i 

_  HALL  8R0S.  HATCHERY,  In*. 

1  Bax  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


ROUGH  ON  RATC 

The  old  reliable  since  1880  — k!,,« 

■  rats,  mice,  other  pests.  A  highly  efficient  | 
I  rodent  poison  easy  to  use. 

I  All  drug 

■  stores;  25c, 

I  50c. 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


For  Colds 
Spray 1000 
Chickens 
for  50c 


Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 
mites,  bed  buss,  blue  buss,  fleas  and  similar 
pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat¬ 
ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

FOR  CO  LDS — Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night.  _ 
r  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE  • 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWH,  MO. 


DRY-CLEANING  EGG  BRUSHES 

Clean  your  eggs  with  a  dry-cleaning  brush.  Do  not 
wash  for  more  profit  and  better  quality.  35c  postpaid. 

F.  A.  LICK,  MAN0FACTURER,  Locke,  New  York 


Tarbell  Farms  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Kimber  strain. 
TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  New  York 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribe r* 5 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  247. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Reliable  sober  man  for  general 
work  on  small  dairy  farm;  must  milk. 
State  wages  and  references  first  letter. 
ROBERT  DEARING.  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WILL  PROVIDE  modern  home,  garage, 
garden,  milk  and  eggs  in  return  for 
assistance  with  chores  on  poultry  and  dairy 
farm.  Opportunity  for  retired  couple  or 
small  family.  Day  work  if  desired.  Attrac¬ 
tively  located  in  eastern  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  do  general  farm 
work.  Must  be  experienced.  Employment 
the  year  round.  Wages  $50  per  month,  room 
and  borad.  E.  KING  COREY,  R.  D.  No.  3, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cook, 
pleasant,  willing,  clean,  efficient.  $50 
month.  Two  adults,  two  small  girls.  Near 
New  York.  Own  room  and  bath.  Send  refer¬ 
ences,  age,  experience.  G.  FOOTE,  401 
Heathcote  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper  for  father  and 
grown  son  on  village  farm.  Permanent. 
ADVERTISER  3357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Man  for  garden  Work;  woman 
general  housework  in  Summer  hotel.  State 
salary  expected  including  room  and  board. 
DAVID  FUNK,  Pine  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Kennel  maid,  experienced 
woman;  private  kennel.  ADVERTISER 
3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Cook  and  general  housework. 

All  modern  equipment  including  dish¬ 
washer.  Family  washing  sent  out.  Pleasant 
room  with  private  bath.  Salary  $12  to  $15 
depending  on  experience.  Three  children. 
References.  Write,  MRS.  C.  D.  LaFOLLETTE, 
26  East  Fifth  St.,  Coming,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — •  Woman  for  waitress-chamber¬ 
maid,  other  help  kept.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  references.  MRS.  E.  L. 
PRUYN.  Sharon,  Conn. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  home  in 
country,  30  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Own  room.  Young  children.  $50.  Write, 
MRS.  DE  WITT  HENDEE  SMITH,  Gate 
House,  Beard  Estate,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  MAN,  willing  worker,  with  driv¬ 
ers  license.  No  farm  work.  $35  per  month, 
room  and  board.  JOSEPH  BARTKE, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND  EXPERIENCED,  give  age,  milk 
two  cows,  good  teamster.  $35  month,  room 
and  board;  steady.  GREEN  GABLES, 
Bradford,  N.  H. 


SAWYER  TO  take  charge  of  sawmill.  State 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  J.  R. 
NELSON,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  couple  to  care  for 
rectory  and  church  in  country  village, 
convenient  to  New  York.  Wife  to  act  as 
housekeeper  and  cook.  Man  to  take  care 
of  church  grounds.  Permanent  position  for 
dependable  couple.  Must  furnish  good  refer¬ 
ence.  Wages  $50  per  month  with  room  and 
board.  Give  full  particulars,  including  age, 
experience,  references,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
3363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  No  children.  Woman  to  cOok, 
serve  and  do  downstairs  work.  Man  to 
care  for  family  vegetable  garden,  lawns, 
fires,  etc.  Year  around  work,  modem 
country  home  near  Utica.  Full  maintenance, 
$50  a  month  to  start.  Give  experience  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3364,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  settled  woman  for  general 
housework  in  a  private  home  in  Northern 
Westchester  County.  Wages  $45  including 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3365,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  married  man;  no 
children.  Full  knowledge  of  dairying  and 
farm  machinery  on  modern  dairy  farm. 
Situated  near  Ringoes,  N.  J.  Living  ac¬ 
commodations  adjoin  main  dwelling  with 
heat,  electricity,  philgas  for  cooking.  Milk, 
eggs,  garden  furnished.  $80  per  month.  Wife 
may  assist  in  main  house  and  paid 
additional.  ADVERTISER  3367,  care  Rural 
New-Yorkdr. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  FOR  one  person;  modern 
home,  near  town.  Small  farm.  $5  a  week. 
ADVERTISER  3369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  large  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm,  experience  with  poultry 
unnecessary,  general  farm  experienced  de¬ 
sired.  Starting  salary  $50  per  month  and 
board  and  roqm.  LAKEWOOD  EGG  FARM, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED — General  houseworker  for  lady 
living  alone.  Long  season  in  New*  Hamp¬ 
shire  beginning  May.  ADVERTISER  3372, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Hand-milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  board  and  laundry.  Write  for 
particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN  for  general  house¬ 
work;  modern  home;  four  in  family;  own 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  3376,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  for  orchard  work  on 
Northern  New  Jersey  farm.  Will  furnish 
three  room  living  quarters  and  garden 
space.  Give  full  particulars  and  state  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  on  modern  dairy 
farm  in  Central  New  Jersey.  Good  pay. 
Give  reference.  BOX  131,  Neshanic,  N.  J. 


MAN,  HANDY  with  tools,  on  modern  poul¬ 
try  farm;  running  water.  Steady  job, 
good  food,  good  home.  ADVERTISER 
3382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  Ten  purebred  Holsteins. 

Farm  school  graduate  preferred.  State 
salary  expected,  experience,  etc.  NORMAN 
KELLAR,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Widower  with  child  8  to  12 
years  old.  Must  have  references,  be 
Protestant,  sober,  experienced  gardening, 
repairing,  small  farm  operations.  Offer 
comfortable  home  with  family  of  three. 
Two  acres,  near  school,  two  miles  from 
village,  40  miles  from  New  York.  Write 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3385,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker,  or  telephone  Cl  7-8300, 
Ext.  377. 


WANTED — Single  man,  to  milk  cows  three 
times  a  day  with  machines;  must  like 
cows  and  understand  barn  work.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3386,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  on  dairy  farm,  to 
work  under  foreman.  One  day  off  each 
week.  House  and  milk  furnished.  Wages, 
$60  per  month  to  start.  Milking  machine 
used.  HILLFIELD  FARM,  Nutswamp  Road, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HANDYMAN,  MECHANIC;  bungalow  colony 
near  New  York  City.  State  age,  qualifi¬ 
cation,  wages,  with  home.  ADVERTISER 
3391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  between  50  and  60,  to 
care  for  country  home  for  gentleman. 
Must  be  honest,  reliable,  healthy  and 
childless.  ADVERTISER  3392,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  help  for  small  Summer 
inn.  Woman  as  second  cook,  not  over  45. 
Able  to  make  excellent  pies,  cakes.  A 
kitchen  maid  and  a  chamber  maid,  also 
young  man  between  18  and  25  for  garden 
and  general  work.  Give  full  particulars  and 
references.  A.  E.  FORD,  Watch  Hill, 
Rhode  Island. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  general  house  work,  two 
adults,  child.  Own  room.  $30  monthly 
Excellent  home.  30  miles  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  YOUNG,  work  in  institution. 

Man,  handyman,  porter,  some  painting; 
wife,  chambermaid,  general  cleaning,  $90 
monthly,  room,  board.  Write  full  qualifi¬ 
cations.  CONVALESCENT  HOME,  2915 
Williamsbridge  Road,  New  York  City. 


COOK — Capable  woman,  middleaged,  white, 
for  family  living  in  the  country.  Three 
adults,  one  child.  Good  salary,  own  room, 
all  conveniences,  permanent  position.  Must 
be  fond  of  children  and  animals.  Time  off — • 
four  consecutive  days  once  a  month  or  as 
arranged.  Maid  and  nurse  in  household. 
Send  snapshot  and  write,  giving  references, 
experiences  to  MRS.  CADWELL  TYLER, 
Arcadia  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  MAN,  single,  for  country  place; 

good  permanent  home  and  fair  wages  for 
neat,  reliable,  industrious  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Sober,  reliable,  honest,  single 
man;  handy  in  a  restaurant  kitchen  and 
garden.  Good  country  home.  BOX  186, 
Convent,  N.  J. 


WANTED — White  maid  and  laundress,  $50 
month.  Middleaged  woman,  on  country 
estate.  G.  S.  GROVES,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — White  cook  and  gardener,  $125 
per  month  for  good  cook  and  gardener 
on  country  estate;  opportunity  right  couple. 
G.  S.  GROVES,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  A  white  couple  to  take  charge 
of  owner’s  house  on  a  Maryland  stock 
farm,  private  living  quarters  consisting  of 
sitting  room,  bedroom,  dinette  and  private 
bath.  All  modern  conveniences,  oil  burner, 
electricity,  Bendix  automatic  home  laundry, 
Westinghouse  ironer,  etc.  Small  family. 
Woman  must  be  clean,  practical  cook;  man 
must  be  able  to  drive  a  car.  Pleasant 
climate,  congenial  countryside.  $80  month 
including  quarters  and  board.  Address  all 
inquiries  to  THE  HARFORD  GAZETTE, 
Belair,  Maryland,  Attention  EEF. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER,  20  cow  Guernsey 
herd;  replacements  raised.  Surge  milker. 
Tractor.  Farm  in  village,  auto  not  neces¬ 
sary.  $75  and  6  room  house  with  modern 
improvements,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs  and 
fruit.  Middleaged,  clean.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Open  until  April  15th.  H.  F. 
HENDRICKSON,  Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I. 


WANTED — Woman,  cooking,  housework,  no 
washing;  in  family  of  two  adults.  Country 
home,  own  room  and  bath.  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  wages  expected. 
BOX  J,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


MEN  AND  women  wanted  for  attendant 
work,  age  18  to  60.  $50  per  month  with 
maintenance.  State  Hospital,  Greystone 
Park,  N.  J.  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
NURSES,  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park, 
New  Jersey. 


GOOD  MILKER,  farmer,  single;  $100  a 
month.  ADVERTISER  3407,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MEN,  familiar  with  machine  milk¬ 
ing,  stripping  and  barn  work  for  dairy 
on  Long  Island.  $65  per  month  with  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  3409,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MILKER  for  three-time  milking; 

small  Holstein  herd  on  test.  Good  con¬ 
ditions;  wages  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  PENDELLA  FARMS,  Newtown,  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  Telephone  3684. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  family  of  four 
children,  ages  11  to  20.  Good  home  in 
preference  to  high  wages.  LEE  WELLS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TWO  SINGLE  men  or  boys  on  dairy  farm 
at  once.  Milking  machine.  Good  living 
conditions.  State  age,  salary  expected. 
JOHN  A.  ANDERSON,  Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Reliable  couple  or  honest  man, 
to  rent  or  work  stocked  farm.  Must  be 
honest  and  good  milker,  and  home  for  right 
party.  ELIZABETH  AHRENS,  R.  D., 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  country  near 
Pennington,  N.  J.  Cook,  houseman,  little 
driving.  One  child  in  family.  Write  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  thoroughly  experienced 
with  cows,  on  dairy  and  general  farm; 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  Seven  room 
house,  wood,  minimum  electricity,  garden, 
milk  and  eggs.  $80  to  start.  Write  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  nationality,  references  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOWER,  ON  egg  farm  needs  woman  to 
care  for  house;  two  men  to  cook  for. 
ADVERTISER  3432,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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farmer,  35  miles  from  New  York  City.  Tw 
room  cottage  with  bath  and  kitchen  indue 
ing  electricity  and  coal.  Wife  to  give  son 
assistance  in  house.  Write  fully  giving  e > 
perience,  references  and  wages  wantec 
ADVERTISER  3416,  care  Rural,  New-Yorke: 


WANTED — Settled  couple;  cooking,  house¬ 
work,  yard  work.  Small  family.  Good 
home.  Write  P.  C.  HODILL,  Fox  Chapel 
Manor,  Pittsburgh,  (15),  Pa. 


OPPORTUNITY — For  man  and  wife,  between 
30  and  50  years,  to  become  house  father 
and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in  reform 
school.  Previous  institutional  experience 
not  required.  Native  American  farm  people 
given  preference.  No  dependents  accommo¬ 
dated.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Kis-Lyn, 
Pennsylvania. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE,  cooking,  house¬ 
work,  handyman;  small  modern  farm, 
Carmel,  N.  Y.  Owners  spend  weekends. 
Permanent  position,  salary  $75  monthly  and 
board.  Give  references  and  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3418,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  sober;  milk  27  cows, 
DeLaval  machine.  No  outside  work.  $70 
month,  board.  PASCACK  DAIRY,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


AGRICULTURAL  OR  college  student,  for 
Summer  employment  on  modern  dairy 
and  general  farm.  Good  board,  room, 
shower;  other  young  people.  Wages  $25  to 
$40.  Apply  fully,  PENDELLA  FARMS, 
Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


MAN,  THOROUGHLY  acquainted  with 
farm  work  as  well  as  mechanical  knowl¬ 
edge  to  keep  tractors  and  trucks  in  running 
order.  Good  wages  and  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  for  the  right  man.  Apply  TEGELAAR 
BULB  FARMS,  Tegelaar  Lane,  West  Islip, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Man  on  dairy  farm,  $90  per 
month,  house  and  privileges;  able  to 
board  help.  $30  eajh.  BOX  82,  New  Scot¬ 
land,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED:  Reliable,  experienced  on 
dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  nice  home. 
ARTHUR  BERL,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  LADY  keep  house  for  two  men 
on  farm.  Modern  home,  all  improvements; 
$20  month.  A.  HEISSER,  R.  D.,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  general  farm  and  field 
work,  also  assist  dairy,  no  milking. 
Modern  cottage  with  all  prerequisites,  bus 
connection  for  excellent  schools;  state 
wages,  references.  WILLIAM  KUGEMAN, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.  Tel. 
West  Cornwall  56. 


WANTED — Gentleman  to  board  year  round 
on  farm.  Healthy  location,  electricity,  all 
conveniences,  swimming  pool,  trout  brook 
and  river  fishing.  $40  a  month.  JACK 
NIFLOT,  Sullivan  County,  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  OR  girl  housekeeper,  good  home, 
$40-$50.  Write,  F.  P.,  1612  President  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  small  dairy  plant  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Pasteurizing,  bottl¬ 
ing  and  ice  cream  making.  Must  have 
ability  and  not  afraid  of  work  and  hours. 
Good  wages  to  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
3426,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  for  milk  route.  Must  have 
references  and  necessary  requirements  for 
this  kind  of  work.  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3427,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN,  married,  for  com¬ 
mercial  dairy,  15  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Full  knowledge  of  feeding  and  care 
of  cows.  Graham  School  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good  wages.  ADVERTISER  3428, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WOMAN,  cook  for  large 
family.  Comfortable  quarters;  other  help. 
All  conveniences,  country  home.  Will  con¬ 
sider  woman  and  child.  Send  picture  and 
reference.  MRS.  JOSEPH  WALKER,  320 
East  72nd  St„  New  York  City. 


BOY  WANTED,  16  to  18,  to  learn  small  milk 
route  and  help  in  dairy  on  Long  Island. 
State  wages.  ADVERTISER  3429,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  small  family ;  good 
milker,  with  general  farm  experience. 
Good  job  to  steady,  reliable  man.  SHER¬ 
WOOD  EDWARDS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED  COUPLE  for  modern,  up-to-date 
farm.  Woman  good  cook,  housekeeper. 
Man  handy  about  farm.  Nice  home,  clean 
surroundings.  Cover  fully  in  application  as 
to  qualifications,  references  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  3431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  family 
with  children  14,  12,  and  infant.  A  pleas¬ 
ant  home  in  the  country,  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  a  woman  with  a  child.  Separate 
apartment  of  two  rooms  and  bath.  State 
wages  expected.  Please  write,  MRS. 
ARTHUR  M.  R.  HUGHES,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  milk  route 
driver;  also  three- time  milker.  Single. 
HAMLET  HILL  FARM,  Salisbury,  Conn. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  on  modern  dairy  farm, 
one  man  pasteurizing  rooms,  one  for 
milk  route,  on  .  barn  management,  one 
general  farmer  for  field  crops,  one  handy¬ 
man,  three  general  farmhands.  Men  must 
be  unencumbered  or  have  wife  willing  to 
work  in  house.  State  experience,  last  em¬ 
ployment,  how  soon  available  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3434. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  GENERAL  farmhands,  good  dry-hand 
milkers,  general  farm  work;  location 
Massachusetts.  Good  monthly  wages,  board, 
lodging,  laundry  included.  State  ages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work  and 
drive  tractor;  year  round  position.  Small 
institution  farm  in  Massachusetts.  Also  ex¬ 
perienced  vegetable  gardener.  State  month¬ 
ly  wages  desired.  Board,  room,  laundry 
included.  State  ages.  ADVERTISER  3436, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MEN  FOR  work  in  dairy  barn,  must  be 
good  hand  milkers,  also  able  to  operate 
DeLaval  milking  machines.  FRED  GAUNTT, 
Herdsman,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  man  with  small  family 
for  dairy  farm.  State  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3446,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  19  to  40,  to  assist  with  housework. 

Plain  cooking  on  Westchester  County  poul¬ 
try  farm.  $35.  nice  room.  Mention  age  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3443,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


MAN  AND  wife,  no  children.  Man  ex¬ 
perienced  general  farming.  Work  with  a 
few  men  employees,  working  foreman. 
Wife  care  for  rooms,  etc.  Relieve  waitress 
when  required.  Give  ages,  etc.  Location 
Massachusetts.  ADVERTISER  3439,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer-caretaker,  married,  two 
children  above  six  years  no  objection. 
Expect  man  to  take  full  charge  and  do 
general  farm  work.  Milk  four  cows,  take 
care  of  some  poultry,  a  few  pigs  and  two 
horses.  15  acres  cultivated,  40  acres  pasture. 
Farm  now  in  A-l  condition  with  new 
Fordson  tractor  and  other  machinery.  Good 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Salary  $50. 
Separate  house  with  electricity  (running 
water  being  installed),  also  produce  of  farm 
for  own  use.  Will  pay  $10  additional  if 
wife  cooks  for  owner  on  weekends.  German- 
American  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3437, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK:  Plain  cooking,  up¬ 
stairs  work;  laundry  automatic  washer; 
to  supplement  couple.  Pleasant  quarters; 
three  in  family;  small  estate.  35  miles  from 
New  York  City.  $50.  L.  G.  WESLEY, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  good  dry-hand  milker 
Clean  and  neat.  Wages  $100  per  month. 
Please  state  age,  experience,  education  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3438,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  CHILDLESS,  middleaged;  Jersey 
year  round  country  home.  Two  adults. 
Permanent.  Woman,  houseworker;  man, 
handy.  Must  have  car  for  own  use.  Private 
quarters,  two  rooms,  bath  and  full  main¬ 
tenance.  Time  off  every  week.  $50  monthly 
to  start.  Self  maintenance  optional  at  inter¬ 
view.  References  essential.  ADVERTISER 
3441,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — ■  Single  man.  test  cow  milker 
three  times.  $60  per  month  with  the  best 
of  living  conditions,  reasonable  hours  and 
conditions.  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Hulme- 
ville,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  business  couple,  one  child; 

private  home.  Start  $40-$45  per  month. 
Write  J.  DEUTSCH,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Woman  to  do  general  housework; 

man  to  take  care  of  yard  and  garden. 
Modern  living  quarters.  New  Jersey. 
Summit  6-2111. 


WANTED — Strong  boy  over  16  for  help  on 
farm;  $30  a  month,  with  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  3444,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  HANDYMAN  for  small  subur¬ 
ban  house  and  grounds.  Must  be  good 
driver.  MARTIN  GOODMAN,  635  Sixth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  couple  for  dairy  farm. 

Milking,  use  farm  machinery  and  tractor. 
Wife  help  with  housework.  Good  wages, 
room  and  board.  ROUX,  Walden,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WANTED  to  help  with  housework, 
who  will  appreciate  good  home.  Send 
photo.  MRS.  N.  C.  SACCO,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson, 
New  York. 


GARDENER  AND  useful  man,  middleaged; 

good  home,  wages  $18  a  month.  MRS. 
ANDROS,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  (Adirondack 
Mts.) 


COUPLE  ■ —  Gardener  farmer  who  knows 
milking.  Wife  cook  for  two  employees. 
Positively  no  children.  Private  estate  in  New 
Jersey.  Salary  $100  month,  unfurnished 
house.  Light,  heat,  fuel  provided.  State 
qualifications  in  letter  to  ADVERTISER 
3450,  car"  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER-COOK,  capable  and  fond 
of  children.  Own  room,  bath  and  radio  in 
new  home.  Give  age,  references  and  experi¬ 
ence.  MRS.  LOUIS  GRATZ,  Pleasantville, 
New  York. 


FARM  WORKER  and  wife  for  housework, 
owner’s  home;  small  family.  Private, 
modern  quarters.  Good  wages  for  permanent 
people.  MARION  HARPER,  Newtown, 
Bucks  County,  Pa. 


COUPLE.  MIDDLEAGED,  reliable.  Man, 
general  handyman,  garden,  cow,  chickens. 
Woman,  general  housework,  plain  cooking. 
No  laundry;  small  house  and  family.  K.  R. 
SCHAAL,  Red  Oak  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  man,  good  milker  on 
Dutchess  County  dairy  farm  (14  cows). 
Excellent  pay  for  hard  worker.  Modern  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  bathroom.  Reply  naming  last 
employer.  ADVERTISER  3452,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  White,  cook,  housework,  no 
laundry.  Man  for  two  cows,  grounds. 
Room,  bath.  Permanent.  BOX.  211,  Bernards- 
ville,  N.  J.  Telephone  290. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  boy  for  work  on  small 
dairy  and  poultry  farm.  PAUL  MERWIN, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  man  to  take  care  of 
small  chicken  farm;  woman  housework.  No 
children.  Two  in  family.  Good  job  for  right 
couple.  ROBERTSON’S,  R.  D.  2,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  woman  as  house¬ 
keeper  by  widower  with  a  child  of  15. 
ADVERTISER  3455,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Girl  to  care  for  two  children, 
3  and  4  years  old,  in  city  home.  Wages 
$45  a  month.  Also  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work;  $50.  Reference  given  and  required. 
P.  O.  BOX  329,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  cook,  white  or 
colored,  not  over  50  years  old.  References, 
experiences.  Good  home,  small  family,  good 
wages.  Reply,  send  photo,  if  possible.  E. 
WHITMORE.  460  Overhill  Road,  South 
Orange,  New  Jersey, 
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The  Oregon  Country 

(Continued  from  page  238) 
base  to  hold  them  in  place!  Now  the 
road  turns  east  again  and  swings  up 
past  beautiful  Crater  Lake,  2,000 
feet  down  inside  an  extinct  volcano 
at  8,000  feet  elevation,  six  miles 
across,  deepest  of  blue  in  color,  a 
lovely  sight  with  edges  rimmed  in 
snow  on  a  clear,  cold  day. 

Down  from  Crater  Lake  the  road 
winds  to  horticulture  once  more  in 
the  famous  Rogue  River  Valley 
centering  around  Medford,  Oregon. 
This  area  ships  about  3,600  cars  of 
fruit,  mostly  pears.  Once  it  shipped 
5,000  cars,  including  apples,  but 
apples  have  all  but  disappeared. 
Varieties  are  Bartlett  and  Comice, 
Winter  Nelis,  and  other  winter  pears. 
Bartlett  pears  from  this  section  are 
conceded  about  the  finest  in  the 
country,  in  fact  the  writer  has  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the  pear  looked  more 
at  home  in  this  section  than  in  any 
place  on  this  Continent.  Comice  are 
glorious.  Anjou  is  late  in  coming 
into  bearing,  so  that  there  is  some 
interest  in  the  quince  rootstock  to 
induce  earlier  fruiting. 

Medford  is  the  home  of  the  Bear 
Creak  Orchards  and  “Royal  Riviera” 
pears.  Here,  two  enterprising  broth¬ 
ers  have  established  a  direct-to- 
consumer  trade  which  has  been 
phenomenal.  Where  formerly  fruits 
of  large  size  sold  at  lower  prices 
than  standard  sizes,  now  large  sizes 
in  this  region  are  at  a  premium  due 
to  the  large  demand  for  this  pack¬ 
age  trade.  Shipments  are  made 
literally  by  the  trainload  to  every 
State  in  the  Union.  No  single  or¬ 
chard  is  able  to  supply  the  demand; 
fruit  is  brought  in  to  the  packing 
and  shipping  plant  from  all  over 
the  region.  Attractive  circulars  ad¬ 
vertise  the  “rare  fruit-of-the-month 
club,”  listing  Royal  Riviera  pears 
(Comice)  in  December;  crisp,  tangy 
apples  (Red  and  Golden  Delicious) 
in  January;  preserves  of  huckle¬ 
berry,  plums  and  blackberries  in 
March;  Macadamia  nuts  from 
Hawaii,  cocoanut  syrup  from  the 
Philippines,  maple  cream  from  Ver¬ 
mont  in  April;  Quetta  nectarines  in 
August;  Oregon  peaches  (J.  H.  Hale) 
in  September;  large  blue  European- 
type  grapes  in  October!  and  Royal 
Riviera  pears  again  in  November. 
The  charge  is  $18.50  post  paid  for 
the  eight  shipments.  Then  there  are 
the  single  boxes  for  $1.98,  $2.10,  and 
$2.98;  a  two-box  club  for  $3.98;  a 
three-box  club  for  $6.98;  a  four-box 
club  for  $9.98;  and  a  five-box  club 
for  $11.98.  Not  a  bad  business  but 
not  one  that  many  fruit  growers 
could  successfully  imitate. 

At  Talent,  just  below  Medford  is 
located  another  Oregon  Branch 
Station,  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Reimer 
who  has  done  outstanding  work  in 
developing  blight  resistant  rootstocks 
for  pears,  and  who  is  breeding  new 
winter  pears  adapted  to  the  region. 
He  already  has  some  splendid  highly- 
colored  Comice  types,  and  promises 
still  better  things  to  come.  His  new 
blight  resistant  pear  rootstocks  and 
body  stocks  also  promise  much.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  growers  here  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  permitting  the  benefits  of  some 
of  this  work  to  get  into  other  com¬ 
petitive  sections,  or  more  would 
have  been  hard  about  it.  They  feel 
that  a  cost  of  $1.70  to  grow  a  box 
of  pears  and  put  it  on  the  New  York 
market  leaves  too  small  a  margin  for 
any  heavy  competition. 

Bluegrass,  which  grows  all  winter 
here  and  propagates  by  bulbules,  is 
an  interesting  sight;  and  sugar  beet 
seed  is  being  produced  in  one  year 
by  Fall  planting  methods,  yielding 
5,000  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  at  6 
to  10  cents  a  pound.  Diversification, 
then,  is  creeping  into  practice  here 
as  in  so  many  other  places. 

To  the  road  once  more,  westward 
from  the  Rogue  River  Valley  for  a 
way,  the  highway  winds  diagonally 
southwest  thorugh  the  Coast  Range, 
touching  the  first  great  redwood 
trees  and  crossing  near  the  Coast 
into  the  great  State  of  California. 

Preparing  Food  for  Dogs 

This  year  I  have  a  problem  on 
my  hands  which  I  wish  you  could 
help  me  with.  I  have  about  75  dogs 
and  puppies  on  my  farm  and  have 
been  trying  to  get  some  information 
on  cooking  my  own  feed  but  find  it 
hard  to  do.  I  have  called  on  veterin¬ 
arians  in  this  locality  but  did  not  get 
satisfactory  results.  This  year  we 
must  plan  to  cut  down  on  feeding 
costs.  We  have  a  large  cooker  that 
we  cook  feed  in. 


We  can  get  buttermilk  part  of  the 
time,  calf  heads  and  bones  from  a 
slaughter  house,  old  cow’s  and 
horses  from  the  farmers.  At  times 
we  have  a  large  supply  of  meat  and 
of  course  at  other  times  it  is  hard 
to  find.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep 
this  meat  at  a  small  cost,  (cooked 
smoked  or  salted)?  We  can  get  whey 
at  our  local  factory  at  any  time  also 
oatmeal  and  dried  bread.  We  are 
mailing  you  a  list  of  feed  we  get 
from  New  York.  Then  we  can  raise 
any  vegetables  necessary. 

What  I  would  like  to  learn  is 
just  how  to  cook  these  foods,  and 
what  to  use  when  we  have  no  meat 
and  what  to  take  out  when  we  have 
meat?  Amount  of  salt,  etc.? 

If  you  can  furnish  me  with  this 
information,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
pay  for  same  as  this  will  not  only 
aid  me  but  will  help  all  from  using 
valuable  foods  such  as  meat  which 
will  be  greatly  in  need  for  the  Army. 

New  York  p.  w.  t. 

This  is  very  much  of  a  problem. 
Perhaps  some  reader  has  suggestions 
as  to  a  practical  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  this  surplus  meat  so  that  it  may 
furnish  a  steady  supply. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
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Situations  Wanted 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


YOUNG  BOY,  18  wishes  job  on  poultry 
farm,  trustworthy,  and  willing;  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  poultry  education.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  SINGLE,  experienced; 

Christian.  No  smoking  or  drinking.  BOX 
201,  Matamoras,  Penna. 


BOY,  16.  Christian;  wants  work  on  farm, 
small  pay,  unexperienced.  ADVERTISER 
3360,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  position  on  hog  or  beef  cattle  enter¬ 
prise,  or  combination.  STEPHEN  BLEIER, 
144-67  87th  Road,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  52,  married,  wants  position, 
private  estate;  no  children.  References. 
ADVERTISER  3361,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  as  farmhand,  experience  with 
machinery,  also  tractor;  licensed  driver. 
Want  Protestant  home.  ADVERTISER  3371, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  lady,  Protestant,  re¬ 
spectable,  educated,  middleaged;  wishes 
a  position  as  housekeeper,  to  take  care  of 
widowers  home,  not  of  the  servant  propo¬ 
sition.  Honest,  trustworthy,  reliable,  A-l 
references  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3373, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  38,  for  hospital,  club,  institution. 

Handy,  honest,  industrious.  B.  GANCHER, 
416  New  Lots  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  work  one  man’s  farm  without 
supervision.  ADVERTISER  3390,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  reliable  working 
farm  manager,  capable  of  handling  farm 
or  estate.  Fully  experienced  in  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  purebred  cattle  breeding,  A.  R. 
testing,  crop  production  and  dairy  farm 
practice.  Married.  References.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  Eastern  New  York  or  New  England. 
ADVERTISER  3384,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  experienced 
dairy,  general  farming,  creamery.  Farm 
school  graduate;  married,  no  children.  Wife 
Horticulture  School  graduate.  Prefer  100 
mile  radius  of  Philadelphia.  References. 
ADVERTISER  3387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  experienced  in  dairy, 
purebred  herd,  chickens.  Records.  Single, 
sober,  reliable.  Middleaged.  Consider  po¬ 
sition  with  good  living  conditions  only. 
ADVERTISER  3388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school,  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  best  ~  ~"mces.  Capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  charge,  js*.  FUNK,  258 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BOY,  17,  wants  New  England  Summer  farm 
employment.  J.  LARMON,  Brite  Ave., 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  farm  job  for  a  married  man 
with  tvAo  small  children.  Can  drive 
truck  and  tractor,  run  milking  machine  and 
team.  Poughkeepsie  or  Newburgh  pre¬ 
ferred.  Licensed  driver  and  sober.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3398,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE,  agreeable, 
middleaged,  single;  whats  offered?  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WIDOW  25,  with  two  children,  7  and  3; 

desires  position  as  housekeeper.  Experi¬ 
enced,  with  good  references.  Salary  second¬ 
ary.  ADVERTISER  3404,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN.  single,  college  and  practical 
experience  on  farm  machinery  and  cer¬ 
tified  herds.  Excellent  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3408,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experience  general  farm 
work.  ADVERTISER  3417,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Woman  50,  refined,  well 
educated,  good  cook,  capable,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  widower’s  or  motherless 
home,  city  or  country.  ADVERTISER  3451, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager;  married,  no 
children.  25  years  with  purebred  and 
high  grade  Guernseys.  Experienced  milk 
production,  breeding,  .  calf  raising,  crop 
rotation;  also  farm  machinery  and  repairs 
when  accessories  are  available.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3421,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  36,  desires  work  on  modern  poultry 
farm.  Good  living  conditions  important; 
have  practical  poultry  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  AGRICULTURAL  students,  age  15,  16; 

experienced  in  dairying  and  poultry,  de¬ 
sire  position  on  the  same  or  two  nearby 
farms.  Will  be  available  June.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  ARNOLD  PARODI,  55-04  Haspel  St., 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  DESIRES  position  on  private 
estate.  Feeding,  milking,  buttermaking. 
Single,  above  draft  age;  life  time  experi¬ 
ences;  excellent  references.  Please  state 
wages  and  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3423,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRADUATE,  21,  State  Institute  Agriculture; 

desires  position,  poultry  breeding  or 
commercial  egg  farm;  preferably  New 
Jersey.  State  wages.  WYNN  SORKIN,  148-30 
86th  Ave.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


EX-HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  age  57,  desires 
position,  private  estate.  Useful  man. 
Honest,  sober,  reliable,  A-l  reference,  10 
years  in  last  position.  ADVERTISER  3424, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man  in  fifties, 
desires  job  as  caretaker,  handyman  or 
farmer  in  or  near  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Best  of  habits,  honest,  congenial  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  Capable  manager.  Preferably  with 
widow  or  aged  "couple.  ADVERTISER  3425, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  capable,  farm  experience, 
graduate  State  Institute  Agriculture;  good 
knowledge  farm  machines.  Desires  position 
on  farm.  State  particulars.  WEINER,  802 
Hopkinson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WIDOWER,  AGE  60,  wishes  position  as 
caretaker  on  private  estate  or  helper  in 
nursery  or  on  farm.  State  wages.  Please 
write,  don’t  call.  KOLAR,  275  Greenwich 
St.,  New  York  City.  . 


MAN,  SINGLE,  45,  wishes  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  refined,  reliable  family,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  children.  Licensed  chauffeur. 
Experienced  in  all  branches  of  farming,  also 
poultry  breeding.  incubators,  brooder 
house,  etc.  Sober.  Excellent  references.  State 
living  conditions,  working  hours.  $60  start. 
ADVERTISER  3442,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN,  SINGLE,  54,  trustworthy, 
desires  light  work  in  exchange  for  good 
home  with  1-2  Christian  adults.  Some  poul¬ 
try  experience.  ADVERTISER  3440,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  PAST  middleage,  in  good  health, 
clean,  sober,  reliable,  widely  experienced, 
gardener,  handyman;  will  give  best  services 
for  clean  home,  board  and  moderate  wage. 
ADVERTISER  3449,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  26,  with  two  girls,  5  and 
7  years  old;  desires  permanent  position  as 
household  worker  in  farm  home.  Reason¬ 
able  wages.  ADVERTISER  3447,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  desires  position 
on  a  modern  poultry  farm.  Capable  work¬ 
er,  take  full  charge.  Experienced  operating 
incubators.  ADVERTISER  3448,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  desires  worth¬ 
while  situation.  Assume  full  charge.  20 
years  field  cropping,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
breeding,  poultry.  Pennsylvanian,  38, 
married,  excellent  character  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  manager.  Seeks  position 
where  experience  and  administrative 
ability  are  required.  Intimate  knowledge  of 
all  branches  of  the  industry  including  turkeys 
and  waterfowl.  Over  15  years  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  floor  and  battery  systems.  Has 
given  close  study  to  marketing  problems. 
Middleaged,  efficient  and  trustworthy.  Can 
handle  men.  Go  anywhere.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  3454,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  deferred,  agricultural  gradu¬ 
ate,  desires  position;  poultry,  vegetable, 
dairy  experience.  Ambitious.  ADVERTISER 
3457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


27,  SINGLE,  Protestant,  college  education, 
draft  exempt,  not  being  citizen;  seeks 
employment  in  poultry  farm  near  New 
York  to  get  experience.  Reasonable  salary.  | 
ADVERTISER  3456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM,  white  clover  or 
wildflower  honey,  liquified,  finest  quality, 
5-lb.  tin  $1.35.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys,  $2.25 
carton.  Both  postpaid  third  zone.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  40c  per 
pound.  WARREN’S  TOURIST  HOME, 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


SAVE  SUGAR  —  Use  1942  pure  maple  pro¬ 
ducts.  Maple  syrup,  1  gallon  $3.00;  V2 
gallon  $1.60.  Maple  cream,  2  pounds  $1.50. 
Sugar  cakes,  60c  pound.  Prepaid  third  zone. 
HUGH  MacLAURY,  Harpersfield,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail 
$1.30;  10  lb.  pail  $2.25  postpaid.  GARDEN 
GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  1942  maple  syrup,  $2.50  per 
gallon.  Postpaid  in  third  zone.  CLARK  L. 
BRIGHT,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


YES,  WE  are  still  shipping  those  delicious 
tree-ripe  oranges  and  grapefruit  to  your 
home;  bushel  $2.60;  half  bushel  $1.60  pre¬ 
paid.  Checks  taken.  CONRADE  GROVES, 
Largo,  Florida. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  pure,  delicious,  heavy 
body.  By  express  collect  (special  low 
rates)  one  gallon  $2.25;  2  or  more  $2.20  per 
gallon.  Write  for  delivered  price  express  or 
parcel  post.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield, 
Vermont. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.50. 

Delivered  third  zone.  SAM  YODER, 
Grantsville,  Md. 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up¬ 
state  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  70c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.15  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE,  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


VERMONT  FANCY  maple  products;  satis¬ 
fied  customers  for  19  years.  Prices  sent 
on  request.  T.  L.  DOANE,  Bakersfield,  Vt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  products.  Five  lb. 

pail  soft  or  old  fashioned  sugar  $2.50; 
1  qt.  tin  syrup  $1.20;  1  lb.  box  maple  cakes 
75c;  1  lb.  jar  maple  cream  90c  postpaid. 
THE  MAPLE  SUGAR  HOUSE,  Rutland,  Vt. 


CAPE  COD  wild  flower  honey,  5  lb.  pail, 
$1.40  postpaid;  24  1  lb.  jars  $6,  not  pre¬ 
paid.  MOORLAND  APIARIES,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


FANCY  MAPLE  syrup,  $3  gallon;  maple 
sugar  45c  pound;  five  pounds  $2.  Shipping 
charges  extra.  CHARLES  LOVEJOY,  South 
Royalton,  Vermont. 


DELICIQUS  ORANGES  $3.25  bushel;  half 
$1.75;  quarter  $1.  Grapefruit  $2.25 

bushel.  Prepaid  Eastern  States.  J. 

KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


WANTED — Quantities  home  canned  chicken, 
state  price;  pint  jars.  J.  G.  OBERLE, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BEST  QUALITY  new  maple  syrup  $3 
gallon;  two  gallons  or  more  $2.75;  half 
gallon  $1.60  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD  & 
SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED  PURE  Vermont  maple  pro¬ 
ducts.  1  quart  syrup,  2  pounds  soft  sugar 
and  1  pound  brick  sugar,  all  for  $2  prepaid 
third  zone.  Price  list  free.  D.  B.  HATCH, 
Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vermont. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  gallon; 

$1.75  14  gallon;  5  lb.  pail  soft  sugar  $2  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Quality  guaranteed.  MAPLE 
LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3358,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  BOARD  on  modern  farm  with  under¬ 
standing  family,  16  year  old  boy,  strong, 
convalescing  from  nervous  condition.  Re¬ 
ply  in  detail.  ADVERTISER  3378.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Epileptic  or  mental  patient  in 
quiet  home.  Western  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONGENIAL.  MODERN  farm  home,  ideal 
for  permanent  home.  Plenty  good  plain 
home  cooking.  Special  rates  for  Spring  and 
permanent  guest.  Gentiles.  HELEN  DITGES, 
Freehold,  N.  Y.  (Catskill  Mts.) 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE:  Bucket  elevator.  5  H.P.  motor, 
shafting.  NEAR’S  FOOD  COMPANY. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  New  Ottawa  log  and  cord  wood 
saw.  five  horsepower  engine.  Inquire  at 
CHARLES  STRONG,  Saybroook,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Potato  planter  Eureka  No.  11, 
Hoover  elevator  digger;  reasonable.  FRED 
DORNBUSCH,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Good  timothy  hay,  also  straw, 
delivered  or  can  send  truck.  Hay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Light,  single  and  double  harness. 

English  saddle.  Light  buggy  with  small 
rubber  tired  wood  or  wire  wheels.  State 
condition  and  price.  JONWAL,  Fayetteville, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Servel  Electrolux  kerosene 
refrigerator.  State  size,  condition,  cash 
price.  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Gilmore  Ave., 
Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Small  Cletrac  tractor,  model 
HG  in  good  condition.  Will  pay  cash. 
MARVIN .  TABOR,  Chestertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Pump,  Deming  reciprocating 
deep-well  No.  1062,  six  inch  stroke, 
1  13  16  cylinder,  1  horsepower  motor  all 
complete,  used  scant  two  years;  with  180 
ft.  1)4  rod.  $95  F.O.B.  R.  O.  UNZ,  Sharon. 
Connecticut. 


WANTED — Cultivator  for  Farmall  F-12  trac¬ 
tor.  Give  price  and  full  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOMEBODY  MUST  have  an  old  tree  of 
Melon  or  Swazie  apples.  Will  you  sell  me 
a  few  grafts?  Also  the  good  old  Fulton 
pear  of  Maine.  IRA  GLACKENS,  Center 
Conway,  N.  H. 


WANTED  —  Small  tractor  and  implements. 

CLAUSEN,  133-10  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  New  York. 


CHECKWRITER,  FOUNTAIN  pen,  watch. 

camera;  good  condition.  For  sale  reason¬ 
able.  SIMMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lockport  shingle  mill.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3430,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1939  ORCHARD  sprayer  for  sale.  Myers, 
100  gallon  tank.  In  excellent  condition, 
with  or  without  truck.  Reasonably  priced. 
Entering  Army  soon.  Home  between  7  and 
9.  KERMIT  VAN  COTT,  New  Milford,  Penna. 


EXTRA  ATTACHMENTS  Planet  Jr.  riding 
cultivator  cheap.  Write  me.  J.  C. 
NICHOLLS.  Blue  Mound,  Ill. 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian  after  May  5th.  2  lbs.  $2.80:  3 
lbs.  $3.50.  queens  included.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Cheap,  one  Oliver  cultipacker; 

one  automobile  inclosed  panel  body;  one 
automobile  express  body  all  new.  Write 
ROY  GRIFFIN,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 
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£  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES  £ 


All  Popular  Varieties.  Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  Your 
Door.  100%  Alive  Delivery 

Our  better-bred  mature  breeders  are  all  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested — your  assurance  of  quality, 
disease-free  baby  chicks.  Atz’s  Chicks  make  wonderful  broilers  and  heavy  layers  of  big  eggs.  They 
are  a  pleasure  to  raise  .  .  .  profitable  to  own.  They  also  carry  away  many  blue  ribbons. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 

Prices  subject  to  change.  Per  100  300  500 

SUPERIOR  AAA — Our  Finest  White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks, 

Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  $8.95  $26.70  $44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  (name  breed)  .  10.95  32.70  54.25 

Day  Old  Cockerels  (name  breed)  .  8.45  25.20  42.00 

“Big  Type”  English  White  Leghorns  .  8.95  26.70  44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  . 17.45  52.20  86.75 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .  6.25  18.60  30.75 

Assorted  for  Layers  .  6.95  20.70  34.25 

Good  Seconds  .  4.45  13.20  21.75 

Order  from  this  ad  for  immediate  delivery.  Add  le  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

Thousands  hatching  weekly  and  shipping  facilities  the  best.  Write  for  free  literature. 

MAIL  ANSWERED  DAILY 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES,  Dept.  43,  PRINCETON,  INDIANA 


THIS  YEAR  .  .  .  BREEDING  MEANS  EVERYTHING/ 
£  Select  HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  breeding — Balanced  Breeding!  Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp. 
shires.  Every  chick  our  own  strain — bred  scientifically  through 
an  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  Program.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Get  strong,  big-bodied  chicks. 
They  live,  grow  fast,  mature  early,  become  excellent  producers. 
Try  a  flock.  30-day  guarantee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock  Cross  for  broilers. 

Hukkard  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE.  N.H. 


SEXED, 
DAY-OLD  &  STARTED 


[HICKS 


BIG  SAVINGS  on  EARLY  ORDERS 


Went  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  insured  thru  first  14-Bay  Danger  Period 
—  any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge.  More  2-to-5-year-oId 
HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  200  to  314  Egg  Official  Record  pedigreed 
R.  O.  P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  U.  S.  N.  J.  APPROVED. 
Hatches  year  ’round.  Capacity  1,800,000  eggs.  All  popular  pure  or  cross¬ 
breed*.  BLOODTESTED.  Credit,  if  desired.  Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

WERE  CHICK  FARMS,  D«|L  D-3,  VIRELARD,  H.  J. 


R.O.R 

SIRED 

BREEDS 

WENEcrosa  Hybrids: 

Leghorn-M  inorcas 
Wyan-Rocka;  Brain- 
Rocks;  REDrocks 
(Leghorns  or  Wyandottes  I 
fBarred  or  White  Rocks  J 
R.  I.  Reds — Black  or 
White  Giants 
New  Hampshire  Reds 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BARRON.  They  aro  large  birds  and 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty,  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAPLE  LAWN  LARGE  CHICKS 

BRED  FOR  SIZE  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


BATCHES  EVERY  MONDAY  &  THURSDAY  —  100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTPAID 

PULLETS  90%  GUARANTEED  Str.  Run-100  Plt8.-100  Ckl».-100 

Large  English  White  Leghorns . ,,... .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rox.  White  Rox,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  White  Wyandottes  10.00  12.50  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds,  Red-Rox  Cross . 11.00  13.50  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  of  All  Breeds .  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG  and  Full  Information. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY,  R.  T.  Ehrenzeller,  BoxR,  McAlisterville,Pa. 


Extra  Quality! 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


32  years  Breeding  experience.  We  have  been  satisfying  a 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  AU  Breeders 

1942  CATALOG  FREE. 

PULLETS  95%  GUARANTEED— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns... . 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns . 

Red-Faced  Black  Spanish  Minorcas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Red-Rock  Cross . 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop., 


steady 

Blood 


growing 

Tested. 


STR— 100 

PLTS.— 100 

CKLS.— 100 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

2.00 

10.00 

17.00 

4.00 

10.00 

12.00 

9.00 

11.00 

14.00 

9.00 

BOX  49, 

McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

STICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 

OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50  100  500 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . $10.50  $20.00  $97.50  $190.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEG  H  OR  NS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs  each)  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS -  5.00  9.75 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS . .  5.50  10.75 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  36c  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100. 
ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


48.00  95.00 

53.00  105.00 

Prepaid  100% 


delivery.  Can 

STRICKLER 


SMITH  S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDfcRS 

LOQD-TESTED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Tues.  Cat.  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non -Hex  100  Pullets  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED  HANSON  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9.00  $16.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  12.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  17.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Our  selection) .  8.00 

Postage  Paid.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  Antigen  method. 
Pullets  95%  guaranteed.  Sexed  by  American  International  Baby  Chick 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R, 


Ckls.  100 
$1.75 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
100% 
Asso. 


live  deL  guar. 
Cert.  Sexors. 

COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  seven-month  trial  in  an  alleged 
$10,000,000  oil  securities  swindle  has 
just  been  concluded  with  53  pro¬ 
moters  found  guilty,  three  convicted 
and  two  freed.  The  charges  were 
mail  fraud  and  conspiracy.  Joseph 
Cohen,  president  of  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Group,  Inc.,  was  found 
guilty  on  six  counts;  Bertram 
Wachtel,  of  Boston,  on  ten  counts; 
and  Mandel  Raffe,  president  of  the 
Surety  Investment  and  Finance 
Company,  on  two  counts.  The  guilty 
ones  are  liable  to  prison  sentences 
up  to  five  "years  on  each  mail  fraud 
count  and  an  additional  two  years 
on  the  conspiracy  count.  Others 
found  guilty  are  subject  to  penalties 
on  one  and  two  mail  fraud  counts 
and  conspiracy.  Several  of  the  76 
defendants  who  were  indicted  are 
fugitives.  The  fraud  involved  hun¬ 
dreds  of  victims  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  New  England,  Delaware  and 
Illinois.  Investment  trust  certificates 
in  series  sponsored  by  the  Surety 
Investment  and  Finance  Company 
and  Underwriters’  Group,  Inc.,  both 
New  York  corporations,  were  sold 
to  the  public.  One  Government 
witness,  who  pleaded  guilty  admitted 
receiving  $71,000  from  an  elderly 
physician  for  oil  lands  and  royalties 
worth  $217.  The  oil  and  gasoline 
shortage  may  bring  out  a  new  crop 
of  offerings  and  we  repeat  the  cau¬ 
tion  to  make  no  investment  without 
a  complete  investigation.  The  parties 
who  bought  the  oil  lands  and  royal¬ 
ties  in  this  case  will  probably  never 
see  a  penny  of  it  again. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  answering 
my  letter  in  connection  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company.  I  am  coming  again  to  ask 
information.  This  is  called  protective 
service.  One  has  to  take  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  order  to 
get  it.  As  near  as  I  can  find  out  from 
neighbors  this  protection  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  help  anyone  buying  or  sell¬ 
ing  livestock,  produce  and  I  suppose 
anything  connected  with  a  farm.  It 
sounded  like  a  smooth  scheme  to  us. 
One  does  not  have  to  have  the 
accident  insurance  in  order  to  get 
this  protective  service.  I  want  to 
thank  The  Rural  New-Yorker  again 
for  the  wonderful  work  it  does.  The 
Publisher’s  Desk  more  than  pays  for 
the  paper  itself.  mrs.  b.  h.  p. 

New  York 

This  looks  to  us  like  a  subscription 
scheme,  pure  and  simple.  What 
benefit  would  result  from  such  a 
service  or  a  sign  tacked  on  your 
premises  is  problematic  and  the 
chief  help  would  be  in  swelling  the 
circulation  of  a  paper  using  it.  If 
it  had  the  merit  of  the  limited 
insurance  policies  we  would  not  put 
any  faith  in  its  power  to  be  of  help 
to  a  subscriber. 


My  son  was  driving  into  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  when  a  police  car  failed 
to  wait  for  a  clear  signal  and 
damaged  my  son’s  car.  He  was 
arrested  for  failing  to  yield  the  right 
of  way  and  was  advised  to  plead 
guilty  and  pay  a  $20  fine.  A  new 
trial  was  granted  and  my  son  was 
found  not  guilty  of  the  charge.  We 
claim  the  police  officer  should  pay 
the  damages  which  amounted  to 
$72.30  as  my  son  was  not  at  fault. 
Can  we  get  it?  w.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

The  corporation  counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  advises  that 
the  officer  is  not  legally  liable  for 
the  damage  sustained.  He  asserts 
that  “the  outcome  of  a  prosecution 
for  a  violation  of  a  traffic  regulation 
is  not  controlling  as  to  the  civil 
liability  of  the  parties.” 

Thank  you  for  writing  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company.  I  had  written 
twice  and  they  ignored  my  letters. 
I  appreciate  very  much  what  you 
did  for  me.  We  enjoy  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  have  often  saved 
money  by  reading  Publisher’s  Desk. 
One  thing^  especially  is  your  exposure 
of  selling  accident  insurance  with 
subscription  to  papers.  f.  l.  j. 

New  Jersey 

We  feel  our  work  is  repaid  when 
our  readers  recognize  the  ear  marks 
of  the  many  attempts  made  to  sepa¬ 
rate  them  from  their  money  without 
any  adequate  return.  Cheap  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  is  usually  dear  in 
the  end. 


I  wish  to  know  if  the  paints  made 
by  the  National  Titanium  Company 
are  of  good  quality?  They  have  the 
appearance  of  good  paint  but  I  can¬ 
not  wait  to  see  how  long  they  will 
wear  and  the  best  thing  is  to  find 
out  if  the  company  puts  out  a  good 
product.  A.  G.  B. 

Delaware 

The  National  Titanium  Company 
of  Vernon,  Calif.,  sells  paint  by 
mail.  An  extended  investigation  was 
made  by  various  better  business 
bureaus  and  the  findings  were  that 
the  paint  contained  too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  water.  A  sample  can 
sent  through  the  mails  was  analyzed 
and  found  to  be  of  very  good 
quality.  An  order  was  sent  for  50 
gallons  and  it  was  found  to  contain 
a  considerable  percentage  of  water 
and  was  not  comparable  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  mail  sample.  The  com¬ 
pany  had  promoted  a  wide  mail 
order  campaign  all  over  the  country 
and  claimed  the  paint  was  “identical 
in  formula  and  composition  with  the 
most  expensively  made,  well  known 
brand  of  outside  white  paint.”  The 
laboratory  test  did  not  confirm  this 
claim.  It  would  take  considerable 
time  for  a  customer  to  get  the  same 
proof. 

Sorry  you  had  no  success  in  con¬ 
tacting  Twentieth  Century  Music 
Company  of  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 

I  hope  my  experience  will  help  save 
others.  Some  day  in  some  way  the 
guilty  always  pay.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  having  my  first  batch  of 
lyrics  published  this  year  and  event¬ 
ually  things  will  come  out  all  right 
I  enclose  $1  for  subscription.  Time 
and  time  again  it  has  been  proven — 
crime  does  not  pay  and  as  Mr. 
Dillon  so  aptly  puts  it,  justice  means 
prosperity,  so  here’s  to  justice. 

New  York  a.  k.  p. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Music 
Company  promoted  a  contest  and 
two  of  our  reader’s  songs  were  ac¬ 
cepted,  contract  signed  and  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $35  made.  There  was  no 
further  activity  on  their  part  as  far 
as  publication  of  the  songs,  al¬ 
though  they  asked  for  additional 
songs  in  another  line.  We  tried  to 
get  some  response  from  them  but 
our  letters  were  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  Holly¬ 
wood  saying  the  concern  was  out 
of  business. 

I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for 
your  valuable  assistance  in  securing 
action  in  connection  with  service  on 
a  refrigerator.  The  company,  under 
its  guaranty,  took  some  steps,  but 
was  slow.  After  I  wrote  you,  the 
service  man  restored  tfie  unit,  but 
the  job  was  incomplete — the  door  or 
front  cover  of  the  unit  not  having 
been  restored.  After  waiting  a 
month  more,  I  wrote  you  again  re¬ 
questing  a  follow-up.  The  service 
man  came  and  finished  the  job 
shortly  after.  t.  a.  h. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  our  requests  brought 
about  a  satisfactory  adjustment. 
Sometimes  these  companies  mean 
well  but  a  matter  slips  away  from 
them  or  a  service  man  neglects  it. 
Occasionally  one  error  follows  an¬ 
other  and  the  delay  results. 

Four  truck  loads  of  cabbage  were 
sold  to  H.  K.  Fox  of  Parksley,  Va. 
He  gave  two  checks  which  bounced 
back.  We  have  been  unable  to  get 
a  reply  from  Fox  since.  He  claimed 
he  had  many  trucks  at  his  command 
all  through  the  South.  Can  you  locate 
Mr.  Fox  and  collect  this  money? 

New  York  h.  e.  s.,  a  b. 

The  authorities  are  trying  to  lo¬ 
cate  H.  K.  Fox  but  so  far  with  no 
success.  We  would  like  his  address 
if  any  of  our  readers  have  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  him. 

Reuter  Seed  Company,  Inc.,  dis¬ 
tributor  of  chicks,  320  North 
Carrollton  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  and 
Kleppisch  Bros.,  Inc.,  trading  as 
Missouri  Hatchery,  Bowling  Green, 
Missouri,  have  agreed  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  that  they 
will  cease  to  use  the  initials 
“R.O.P.”  or  other  similar  indications 
that  would  imply  to  purchasers  thai 
their  birds  are  U.  S.  Record  of 
Performance  stock  when  the  chicks 
are  not  entitled  to  such  classifica¬ 
tion. 


TO  THE  DEFORMED  AND 

CRIPPLED 

Great  benefit  has  been  derived  by  sufferers  from 
Infantile  Paralysis,  Deformities  of  the  Spine  and 
Dower  Extremities,  Arthritis  and  TJn-United  Fractures 
with  our  Modem  Individually  Designed,  Scientific, 
Lightweight,  Comfortable,  Concealed  Appliances.  State 
your  case.  Write  or  call  for  information  and  testimon¬ 
ials.  NEW  YORK  SURGICAL  APPLIANCE  CO., 
132  Lexington  Ava.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices,  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fanenil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


C  ¥  p  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
** » *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  S V,  W eat  W  aehiugton  Market,  N  ew  Y  ork  City 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  fc  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


I  sr tio  Qfnelr  Naur  ^used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
LaigC  ululn  new  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


Rebuilt  Cletrac  tractors  model  W  and  Model  K. 

J.  RUBESH,  Gamerville,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
Pr  o  f  essiona 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25c. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautifully  finished  wide  border, 
deckle  edge,  25e  roll  of  8  and  free  enlargement. 
IDEAL  PHOTOS.  Box  2255.  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY,  Massachusetts,  229- 
acre  lake  bordered  orchard  farm.  On 
macadam  highway,  convenient  to  several 
large  city  markets.  Estimated  120  acres 
prime  apple  orchard,  1941  crop  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  bushels,  large  percentage 
Macs.  2V2  story  Colonial  11  room  house, 
central  chimney,  broad  porch,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  stately  elm  shade,  attractive 
landscaped  lawn.  60x70  packing  and 
storage  plant,  cold  storage  for  10,000  bushels, 
other  buildings.  $25,000.  Terms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  A  home  with  city  conveniences 
in  Lakemont  community,  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  Region.  Four  mails  a  day,  two  im¬ 
proved  roads,  superior  schooling  facilities; 
hardwood  floors,  hot  water  heat  with  oil 
burner.  For  particulars  and  picture  write, 
JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples,  N.  Y. 


ADIRONDACKS  —  420  acres,  woods,  camp; 

$1,900.  60  acres,  8  rooms,  $900.  20  acres, 

$200.  100  others.  Booklet.  EARL  WOOD¬ 

WARD,  Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


RETREAT  —  30  acres,  brook,  woods,  mac¬ 
adam  highway,  dwelling,  barns,  electric 
available;  $3,100.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farms  and  country 
homes  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
WILLIAMSON  &  COYLE,  Stockholm,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  228  acre  farm  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  town  of  Putnam, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DELAWARE  STATE  poultry  and  dairy 
farms,  $1,000  up.  Terms.  STUCHLIK 
AGENCY,  Milton,  Delaware. 


10  ROOM  house,  electricity,  town  water, 
large  barn.  A.  CARTER,  Kennebunk,  Me. 


WANTED  TO  rent  or  lease,  farm,  5  to  20 
acres  with  house;  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  Good  condition.  BOX  101,  Van- 
derveer  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  FLEMINGTON,  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey;  62  acres,  high  elevation, 
overlooking  Delaware  Valley.  Five  room 
house  and  outbuildings,  pear  orchard,  small 
woods,  spring  water,  hard  road  %  mile; 
low  taxes.  Price  $7,900.  ADVERTISER 
3274,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  ACRES,  no  buildings;  A-l  garden  land, 
level,  no  stone;  fine  place  for  bungalow. 
State  road.  $300  cash.  CORA  CHASTAIN. 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Wyoming  County,  New  York;  10 
room  house  with  bath,  natural  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  garage;  near  school, 
three  churches  and  stores.  Price  $2,800,  small 
cash  payment.  ADVERTISER  3313,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain;  70  acres, 
stream,  scenic  view,  macadam  highway, 
dwellirig,  barns.  $6,600;  terms.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  130  acres,  Bradford 
County;  conveniently  located,  fairly  good 
house,  electricity  and  good  water,  spring 
running  water,  also  drilled  well;  basement 
barn,  silo,  13  cows,  young  stock,  team,  ma¬ 
chinery,  oats  and  hay.  M.  L.  BEACH, 

R.  D.  3,  Troy,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Wholesale  and  retail  feed, 
grain  and  general  supply  business.  With¬ 
in  one  hours  drive  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
Good  reasons  for  selling.  Building  and 
stock  cheap  to  quick  *  purchaser.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3329,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  ACRES,  12  room  dwelling,  all  im¬ 
provements,  barn,  garage,  hennery  ma¬ 
cadam  highway.  $3,800.  O.  S.  JANSEN, 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  dairy  farm,  half  tillable,  tractor, 
equipment,  30  cows,  team,  good  buildings. 
Big  income,  Price  $12,500,  $3,000  down. 

Others.  BUNNELL  AGENCY,  Walnut  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Free  list  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Five  acres  with  house,  four 
rooms  and  bath  near  Atlantic  City.  $1,300 
cash.  C.  PRAUTSCH,  First  Ave.,  Absecon, 
New  Jersey. 


WANT  TO  rent,  a  small  chicken  farm  with 
electricity  and  water.  100  miles  from  New 
York  City  for  two  years.  Small  rental. 
ROSENBERG,  187  Rutledge  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


FIVE  ACRE  broiler  plant,  $1?200.  18  years 
laundry.  ROWSE,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


NEAR  MIDDLETOWN,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  Do  you  want  a  farm,  boarding 
house,  store,  camp,  lake,  gas  station,  cabins, 
inn?  “DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


FOR  SALE:  10  room  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  oak  floors,  slate  roof,  grocery 
store  attached  with  gas  station.  Double 
garage,  henhouse  to  accommodate  200  hens; 
lVi  acres  land.  Located  in  village  of  Trout 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  206.  Also  40  acre 
farm  with  practically  new  buildings,  young 
orchard,  good  spring  water.  Excellent 
chicken  and  dairy  farm.  Trout  stream  runs 
through  farm.  Plenty  of  wood.  Both  are 
wonderful  properties  and  will  be  sold  very 
reasonably.  MERTON  FINCH,  Trout  Creek, 
New  York. 


WANT  CHICKEN  farm,  40-60  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3362,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENTLEMAN’S  120  acre  dairy,  150  year 
Colonial,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  4  fireplaces,  2 
porches,  modern  heating,  fine  water,  mod¬ 
ern  bam  and  cottage  2-acre  lake,  river. 
BOX  42,  Winterton,  N.  Y.  Middletown  74551. 


FOR  RENT,  two  old  houses  with  acreage; 

also  furnished  bungalows;  45  miles  from 
New  York  City  in  Westchester  County.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  ACRES,  village.  Colonial  home, 
stream,  large  barn  room;  a  good  business 
location;  school  bus  to  high  school.  $4,000. 
THOS.  WHIFFEN,  owner,  Spencertown, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  27  acres  with  6  room  house, 
bath,  furnace  and  electricity:  near  village 
in  Adirondack  foothills.  ADVERTISER  3368, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


50  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  suitable  for  cauli¬ 
flower;  8  acres  ready  plowed;  14  acres 
fertilized  and  limed  hay  meadow.  Machin¬ 
ery,  good  team  horses,  Guernsey  cow,  calf 
and  bull  yearlings.  New  bam,  4  room  house, 
well  water  pump  in  kitchen.  ADVERTISER 
3370,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wants  stocked 
farm  on  shares  to  manage  or  rent.  BOX 
43,  North  Salem,  N.  Y. 


FARM:  ROUTE  17,  stock,  tools,  electricity 
and  water,  NELDON  BOUREN,  Windsor, 
New  York. 


POLISH  PEOPLE  are  buying  farms.  Ad¬ 
vertise  three  times,  $5.  Official  Polish 
paper.  Write,  FOREIGN  EDITOR,  Box  13, 
Scranton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  1,000  acres,  cattle  ranch,  build¬ 
ings.  BOX  60,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Up-to-date  chicken  house  with 
living  quarters  for  couple.  Will  sell  100 
chickens,  also  equipment  for  600  chickens. 
28  miles  from  New  York  to  Long  Island. 
Rent  $40  per  month.  Must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3375,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


185  ACRE  dairy  farm,  9  room  house,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  house,  new  bathroom,  new 
furnace,  10  milk  cows.  1  bull,  3  heifers,  1 
calf,  good  team,  milk  cooler,  machinery 
and  tools;  buildings  all  steel  roofed;  2  car 
garage,  poultry  house,  tool  house;  price 
$6,000.  Macadam  road.  JOHN  RUNG,  R.  3, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  a  farm  with  retail  milk 
route  of  250  or  more  quarts.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  buy  or  rent,  country  home 
with  garden  or  small  farm  within  60 
miles  from  New  York.  PAUL  BRINKWART, 
1414  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


44  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  $800.  School  bus, 
springs,  water  in  house,  well  situated,  fair 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  3379,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Five  room  bungalow,  2V2  acres; 

near  state  lake.  EDWARD  COMPTON, 
Hawley,  Pa. 


SMALL  PLACE  for  rent,  middleaged  pre¬ 
ferred;  full  particulars.  R.  ELLEN - 
BERGER,  Coolspring,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  rent  with  option  to  buy, 
small  general  store.  LANDISMAN,  629 
Rogers  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Small  poultry  breeding  farm 
with  hatchery  in  operation.  700  capacity 
henhouse,  incubator,  breeding  stock,  1.000 
growing  chicks;  modern  seven  room  house, 
all  conveniences.  Taxes  $65.  Immediate 
possession.  $2,500.  ADVERTISER  3393,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CALLED  TO  another  section,  mvist  sell  old 
Colonial  home,  painted  white,  green 
blinds,,  porch  front  and  side,  flowers, 
shrubbery,  10  rooms,  center  hall,  fireplace, 
dutch  oven,  plumbed  for  steam,  running 
water,  electricity  available,  barn,  garage, 
woodsheds,  buildings  fine  condition,  fruit 
trees,  four  acre  garden,  36  acres  wood, 
timber;  hunting,  fishing,  bathing,  boating, 
hard  surfaced  road;  manufacturing  cities 
nearby.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City, 
Sell  furnished  if  desired.  Reasonable  terms. 
Price  $3,950.  Western  Massachusetts.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM  within  100  miles  New 
York,  will  pay  cash  down.  $4,000  to  $5,000 
for  going  farm.  ADVERTISER  3383,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  73  acres  meadow  pasture  and 
woodland  in  one  place,  springs,  brook, 
pond  besides  barn,  cottage  type  house;  on 
good  road,  56  miles  to  New  York.  MAT 
DUMBLEWSKI,  King  Street  District,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 


FARM  WANTED:  Trade  apartment  building, 
value  $14,000.  Income  $1,800  year.  Want 
150-300  acres,  100  miles  South  or  West 
Philadelphia.  F.  HARRIS),  Bloomingdale, 
New  Jersey. 


16  ACRES,  Newtown,  Conn.  Price  $3,000. 

If  terms  wanted  $2,000  down.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3396,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  to  settle  estate.  125  acres, 
good  soil,  brook,  spring,  modern  plumb¬ 
ing,  beautiful  view;  with  or  without  farm 
equipment.  MRS.  MARY  MORHOUSE, 
Westport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  212  acres,  Tompkins  County, 
Cornell  University,  two  houses,  two  sets 
barn  buildings,  dairying,  general  purpose. 
Telephone,  electricity,  improved  road; 
$7,000.  Will  divide.  ADVERTISER  3397,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT — Dutchess,  Putnam.  Columbia  farm- 
country  home.  WARD  SCOFIELD, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  about  60  acres,  good 
house  and  buildings;  within  100  miles 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3402,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  ACRES,  fruit  trees,  maple  row, 
house,  etc.  Must  sell.  Bargain  price  $650 
cash.  MINA  MARSCHNUR,  Roulette,  Pa. 


SALE:  Desirable  village  property,  14  room 
brick  house,  2  baths,  2  separate  apart¬ 
ments,  all  improvements.  Details.  A.  B.  or 
K.  G.  OATMAN,  31  Bank  St.,  North 
Bennington,  Vt. 


WANTED  BY  father,  sons,  stocked,  equip¬ 
ped  farm;  rent  or  share  basis.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM,  35  acres  or  more,  with 
rushing  brook,  evergreens,  woods,  with 
buildings  or  without.  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania;  near 
New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3406,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  39  acre  farm  near  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.,  eight  acres  maple  woods,  never 
failing  brook,  four  acres  fruit,  sandy  loam 
soil,  buildings  fair  condition.  $1,200,  terms. 
ERICH  COTTRELL,  Verona,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED:  Suitable  for  50-70  head 
beef  cattle.  Low  cost  and  taxes  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


21  ACRE  Pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow.  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine;  all 
for  $5,500.  Also  16  acres  $525,  woodland; 
7  acres  $275.  Other  acreage  1  to  60  acres, 
$10  down,  $5  monthly.  SAFRANEK,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 


MARYLAND  —  Long  growing  season.  180 
acre  dairy  farm,  fully  equipped;  modern 
stone  mansion,  $32,500.  Other  choice  Mary¬ 
land  farm  estates.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN, 
3341  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  RENT;  Neat,  five  room,  attic  house, 
no  improvements.  Acreage.  Real  country; 
nine  miles  Pawling.  Permanent  adult  family 
desired.  Yearly  rent  $300.  ADVERTISER 
3411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM  with  any  acreage  up  to  15. 

Six  room  modern  house,  bath,  electricity, 
artesian  well.  Near  New  Paltz.  Price  de¬ 
pending  upon  acreage.  From  $5,500,  up. 
ADVERTISER  3413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


10  ACRES,  12  room  remodeled  house.  In¬ 
complete.  Suitable  boarding  house  and 
chicken  farm.  Northern  Dutchess  County, 
on  hard  road.  ADVERTISER  3414,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Confectionery  business,  in 
good  old  Orange  County.  Store  and  stock 
clean  and  fresh;  business  established  over 
60  years.  Flat  over  store  if  desired.  A  grand 
opportunity.  FLORENCE  CUSHMAN,  Ches¬ 
ter,  New  York. 


FOR  RENT;  Remodeled  barn,  furnished  6 
rooms,  large  attic,  water,  electricity, 
fruit,  garden,  on  farm  in  Half  Hallow 
Hills;  secluded  but  accessible  to  beaches, 
parks  etc.  One  hour  commuting  New  York. 
Available  now  until  October.  Unusual 
opportunity  for  Summer  in  real  country. 
$250.  HOLMES,  Burr’s  Lane,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE:  70  acre  farm,  new  barn,  large 
14  room  stone  house,  electricity,  heat  and 
water  in  house;  V *  mile  south  of  Blooming 
Glen,  30  miles  from  Philadelphia.  For  par¬ 
ticulars  write  A.  R.  MOYER,  Blooming 
Glen,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


SELLING  18  year  established  laundry, 
garage  50  cow  modern  dairy.  1,000 
monthly  broiler  plant  $1,200;  3.000  modern 
hen  farm  $6,000.  CHAS.  A.  ROWSE, 
Robinwood  Cottage,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


GENTLEMAN’S  FARM,  185  acres,  owners 
house  on  hillside  with  unusual  view;  com¬ 
fortable  farm  house,  excellent  barn,  out¬ 
buildings.  Southern  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts.  $18,500.  ADVERTISER  3419, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM,  165  acres,  good  house,  large  barn 
and  other  buildings  near  Great  Barring¬ 
ton,  Mass.  $9,500.  ADVERTISER  3420,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  150  acres,  good 
soil,  main  residence,  modern  Grade-A 
barn,  two  houses,  outbuildings.  $100  per 
month,  immediate  occupancy.  GEORGE  S. 
GROVES,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  farm,  near  mar¬ 
kets  and  easy  drive  to  Adirondack  re¬ 
sorts.  106  acres  excellent  land,  no  hills,  in 
good  state  cultivation,  8  room  house,  barns, 
tool  shed,  2  car  garage.  ALBERT  HIBBARD, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FARM,  Massachusetts  Berkshires,  400 
acres,  half  woodland,  unfailing  stream,  50 
acres  meadow,  large  barn,  6  room  house, 
attractive  scenery.  Very  reasonable  rental. 
Prefer  farmer  with  stock,  or  will  sell  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3433,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


465  ACRES,  sheep  or  cattle  ranch  in 
Eastern  Pennsylvania;  150  acres  under 
cultivation,  35  acres  woodland,  rest  pasture 
land  wire  fenced.  One  brick  and  two  frame 
houses.  Three  large  barns,  one  with  tile 
silo.  Immediate  possession.  $18,750,  can  be 
financed.  ADVERTISER  3349,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  20  cow  farm,  160  acres,  house,  barn, 
electricity,  bath;  well  located,  beautiful 
scenery.  EDWARD  MAYOTTE,  Sutton,  Vt. 


WANTED  —  Modern  bungalow  with  bam 
on  improved  highway;  few  fertile  acres 
and  woodlot,  near  railroad.  Connecticut 
preferred.  E.  MAURER,  1618  Benson  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  Barton  Village  Vermont,  ideal 
country  home,  modern,  magnificent  view. 
Address  BERNICE  ATWELL,  Barton,  Vt. 


FOR  SALE:  Equipped  poultry  farm,  near 
Atlantic  City;  8,000  capacity.  New  bunga¬ 
low,  electric  light,  telephone,  country  road; 
$4,500.  JAMES  SPEZIAL,  R.  1,  Millville, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  family  apartment,  brick 
structure,  modern  improvements;  in 
Atlantic  City,  near  ocean;  or  will  trade  for 
small  farm.  For  particulars  write  ALONZO 
PULLEN,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  131  acre  farm,  11  room  house, 
all  city  conveniences;  some  timber,  two 
streams,  three  springs  and  macadam  road. 
Price  $5,000.  FRANK  KAUFMAN,  Clifton 
Road,  Gouldsboro,  Pa.  (Wayne  County). 


DAIRY  FARM,  400  acres.  Nice  buildings; 

never  failing  water.  Located  on  concrete 
highway  six  miles  out  of  city.  46  head  of 
stock;  machinery.  Price  $14,000.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  listings  wanted.  Northern 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Southern  Dutchess. 
DODGE,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Country  general  store  and  gas 
station.  Write  full  particulars.  BOX  533, 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  10  acres  in  bearing,  good  varie¬ 
ties,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  cherries.  Small 
house  and  bam;  tractor,  spraying  equip¬ 
ment,  necessary  tools;  ton  commercial 
fertilizer.  On  paved  highway  adjoining 
village  of  Vassar,  Mich.  Establised  business. 
DORIS  W.  PERRY,  702  S.  Warren  Ave., 
Saginaw,  Mich. 


A  177  acre  farm,  dairy  and  crop,  nearly  all 
tillable,  6  acres  wood,  a  large  cellar  barn 
50x80,  slate  roof,  capable  supporting  20  cows; 
never  failing  soft  water,  good  9  room  house, 
heater,  sightly,  good  loamy  soil,  V2  mile 
from  state  road,  2  miles  to  milk  factory. 
Price  $6,500.  Reason  for  selling,  ill.  health. 
Electricity  available.  BOX  164,  Buskirk, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE;  86  acre  chicken  and  dairy  farm, 
8  room  house,  bam,  houses  for  800  hens, 
hard  road,  lights,  some  timber.  MARION 
WESTCOTT,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM,  fertile  land,  good  buildings 
and  location.  $2,500,  only  $500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


WANTED — Profitable,  good  dairy  farm,  35-80 
cows;  within  80  miles  New  York  in  run¬ 
ning  order.  ADVERTISER  3445,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


OWNER  HAS  available  modern  cottage,  barn 
and  farming  equipment,  including  team  for 
couple  desiring  to  conduct  milk,  chicken  or 
pig  farming.  165  acres  including  vegetables, 
fruit,  ample  hay  and  woodland.  Owner  to 
retain  family  cow,  chickens  and  some 
garden  space.  Very  moderate  terms  extend¬ 
ing  over  period  of  years.  Farm  located  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  Reply  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens. 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defect.  Salary  $54  per  month  and 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Communicate 
with  the  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  May  1st,  take  full 
charge  farm  boarding  house,  15  to  20  men, 
everything  furnished.  Write  stating  ages, 
wages  desired,  copy  references,  experience. 
ADVERTISER  3249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  hoard.  Write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED:  A  few  good  milkers.  Must 
be  steady  and  sober.  Wages  $126  month. 
Purebred  Guernseys.  Apply  IDEAL 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows 
three  times  daily;  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework.  $60  per  month  and 
room  and  board.  MRS.  ALFRED  L.  HART, 
259  Bay  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition;  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month  and  maintenance.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y..  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


MAN,  SINGLE,  who  knows  tractor  farm¬ 
ing  and  is  handy  with  tools  for  mainte¬ 
nance  work.  Permanent  home  for  reliable, 
conscientious  worker.  Write  full  particulars, 
state  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3354, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Northern  New  Jersey.  Man, 
gardener,  handyman;  woman,  general 
housework,  full  or  part  time.  New  separate 
cottage.  Give  full  particulars,  references, 
and  salary  desired.  ADVERTISER  3355, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  white,  45-50,  sober;  to  help 
on  small  farm  with  dairy.  Good  board 
and  room.  $30  per  month.  WALTER 
DILWORTH,  Route  No.  5,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WANTED — Single,  middleaged  man  on  fruit 
farm;  good  home  and  wages.  HANFORDS 
FARMS,  1673  N.  Benson  Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  244. 


How  long  should  a  tractor  last? 
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On  the  farm,  the  fight  against  insect  life  is  never- 
ending.  To  aid  in  this,  Gulf  Research  developed 
Gulfspray.  Made  of  pure  pyrethrum  with  a  neu¬ 
tral  naphtha  base  (no  heavy  smelling  oils),  Gulf- 
spray  kills  a  full  dozen  household  bugs  including 
flies,  moths,  mosquitoes,  ants,  roaches,  and  bed¬ 
bugs.  Important  features:  Its  spray  will  not 
stain  fabrics  or  taste  up  foods.  Leaves  no  after¬ 
odor.  Priced  competitively. 


Facts  For  Farmers 

about  GULF  FARM  PRODUCTS 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


USE  IT  WISELY  ! 


How  To  Do  It 

by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 

Gulf  Research  and  Development  Division 


If  a  lug  nut  should  freeze,  do  not  force  it. 
You  run  the  risk  of  stripping  the  thread. 
Douse  it  first  with  Gulf  Penetrating  Oil.  It 
penetrates  to  the  tinieBt,  tight-fitting  re¬ 
cesses,  carrying  along  microscopically  fine 
graphite  which  softens  rust  quickly.  In  very 
stubborn  cases,  heat  the  nut  and  strike  a 
sharp  blow  with  hammer  or  wrench. 


These  days  there’s  only  one  answer  to  that 
question:  for  the  duration. 

Y et  the  high  operating  temperatures  common 
to  all  tractor  motors  tend  to  shorten  the  life  of 
your  most  vital  piece  of  equipment.  Unless — 
and  this  is  important — unless  you  use  an  oil 
especially  suited  to  high-temperature  operation. 

Gulf’s  answer  to  that  farm  problem:  Gulf 
Farm  Aid#l,  Gulflube  Motor  Oil — built  with  an 
extraordinary  resistance  to  heat  ...  to  take  the 
beating  a  tractor  gives  oil  .  .  .  to  stay  “Full” 
between  regular  drains  ...  to  resist  carbon  and 
sludge,  formations  ...  an  oil  refined  to  quality 
standards  ye t  selling  at  a  thrifty  price! 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributing  plants.  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  Gulf  products  for  home 
and  farm  are  sold  at  Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  variety  stores  ...  at 
milk  gathering  stations  and  by  feed  stores. 


Also — for  use  in  the  barn— Gulf  Livestock  Spray. 
Made  of  pyrethrum  and  a  mild,  light  base  oil,  it 
is  effectively  used  to  repel  many  flies  from  stock 
in  barn  and  pasture.  When  sprayed  just  before 
milking  time  it  helps  quiet  cows,  makes  milking 
easier,  and  does  not  spoil  the  milk. 


Farm  tractors  are  often  called  upon  to  operate 
under  very  heavy  load  conditions.  Gulf  Farm 
Aids  offer  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.  P.  as  ex¬ 
tra  protection  for  the  lubrication  of  Transmis¬ 
sions,  Final  Drives,  and  Power  take-offs.  Gulf 
Transgear  Lubricants  E.  P.  are  also  suitable  for 
use  in  truck  rollers  and  track  wheel  bearings 
where  a  fluid  lubricant  is  required.  These  are 
also  recommended  for  oil-type  steering  gears 
and  oil-type  universal  joints. 


Jack  of  all  trades,  and  master  of  most,  too — 
is  the  requirement  for  a  successful  farmer 
these  days.  Soil  expert,  mechanic,  salesman 
— he’s  got  to  be  ’em  all.  Knowledge  is  his 
right  arm% 

That  is  why  Gulf  takes  this  method  of 
giving,  in  factual  language,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  farmers  can  expect  of  Gulf  Farm  Aids. 
The  result  of  years  of  research  and  testing 
.  .  .  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  farm,  each 
Gulf  Farm  Aid  is  manufactured  with  the 
farmer’s  problem  as  a  prime  consideration. 


Gulflube  Motor  Oil 

...  is  a  premium  quality  oil 
that’s  popularly  priced 

...  is  refined  by  the  Gulf  Multi¬ 
sol  Process 

...  is  extraordinarily  free  of 
carbon  and  sludge  formers 

...  is  highly  resistant  to  the 
high  temperatures  developed  by 
tractors 

...  is  economical  to  buy  and 
use 

...  is  packaged  in  one  and  five- 
quart  cans  .  .  .  five-gallon  pails 
.  .  .  55-gallon  drums. 
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By  W.  Ralph  Singleton 


Changes  in  Hybrid  Sweet  Com 


Wilson  C31XC87,  maturing  in  late  season,  has 
excellent  quality. 


the  desk  before  me  is  an 
article  on  hybrid  sweet  corn 
I  wrote  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  1936.  In  these  six 
years  the  picture  has  changed 
materially.  The  hybrids  then 
recommended,  Spancross  C2,  Marcross  C6, 
Whipcross  C6.2,  Whipcross  P39,  and  Redgreen 
have  almost  all  been  replaced  by  superior 
hybrids.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  1936  list 
is  Golden  Cross  Bantam,  which  is  still 

recommended  in  the  late  mid-season  ma¬ 
turity  class,  although  its  supremacy  may  be 
challenged  by  a  number  of  new  commercial 
and  experimental  hybrids  not  yet  in  pro¬ 

duction. 

Why  such  a  rapid  change?  Do  the  plant 
breeders  sit  up  nights  thinking  up  new 

combinations  of  hybrids  to  keep  the  seeds¬ 
men  and  growers  confused?  Some  seedsmen 
have  told  us  that  as  soon  as  they  get  a  hy¬ 
brid  into  production  and  establish  a  trade 
on  it  we  bring  out  a  new  one.  Are  the 
new  ones  really  superior  or  are  we  just 

trying  to  confuse  the  public? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
fact  that  hybrid  sweet  corn  is  comparatively 
recent  and  is  changing  rapidly,  just  as  any 
new  development  might.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  automobile,  changes  came  more 
rapidly  than  now.  Car  manufacturers  could 
not  have  stayed  in  business  long  had  they 
ignored  the  self-starter,  four  wheel  brakes, 
and  other  modernizations.  So  with  hybrid 
sweet  corn.  Redgreen  was  the  first  sweet 
corn  hybrid,  developed  by  Dr. 

D.  F.  Jones  and  introduced  in 
1924.  Although  (At  was  never 
grown  on  a  large  acreage  it  es¬ 
tablished  the  hybrid  method  of 
breeding  in  sweet  corn,  just  as 
Dr.  Jones’  Double  Crossed  Burr 
Learning  in  1922  had  made  hy¬ 
brid  field  corn  possible.  In  this 
connection  we  believe  that  these 
researches  of  Dr.  Jones  mark  one 
of  the  great  contributions  to 
agriculture  in  recent  times. 

Shull’s  work  had  shown  that 
hybrid  vigor  exists  and  in  1909 
he  outlined  the  method  of  breed¬ 
ing  in  use  today.  It  remained  for 
Dr.  Jones  to  prove  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  this  method,  which  he 
did  in  1919. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Glenn  M.  Smith 
in  Indiana  and  released  in  1932. 

The  popularity  of  this  hybrid 
over  a  period  of  10  years  speaks 
well  for  its  performance  and  adaptability.  It 
is  still  first  in  importance  of  all  sweet  corn 
hybrids,  especially  among  the  canners.  It  is 
decreasing  in  use  among  the  market  gardeners 
of  the  Northeastern  States  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  size  of  ear  is  not  large  enough  for 
a  mid-season  corn.  Second,  many  of  the 
market  growers  want  earlier  varieties  so 
that  the  corn  will  all  be  finished  before  late 
Summer.  This  trend  is  particularly  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Albany 
Counties,  New  York,  along  the  Hudson  River. 


This  area  is  an  early  region  and  the  farmers 
want  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  grow  the 
early  hybrids. 

Hybrids  Recommended  in  1942 

Spancross  (C4.13),  Marcross  and  Carmel- 
cross  are  recommended  for  early  sweet  corn. 
They  mature  in  the  order  listed  and  no  two 
will  mature  together  if  all  are  planted  at 
the  same  time.  Seneca  60  is  also  recommended 
in  the  extra  early  (Spancross)  season  for 
those  who  want  the  earliest  corn  regardless 
of  size  of  ear.  Seneca  60  will  mature  a  few 
of  its  ears  before  Spancross  although  the 
whole  crop  will  require  fully  as  much  time 
to  mature.  Seneca  60XC13  has  given  results 
almost  as  good  as  Spancross  in  our  trials. 
North  Star  is  a  productive  hybrid  maturing 
in  the  Marcross  season. 

Marcross  was  introduced  in  1936  and  has 
been  grown  in  increasing  amounts.  Almost 
one-half  million  pounds  were  produced  in 
1941.  Carmelcross  was  second  among  the 
Connecticut  hybrids  with  290,000  pounds,  and 
Spancross  third  with  165,000  pounds.  The 
total  production  of  Connecticut  hybrids  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  million  pound  mark  in  1941.  A 
study  of  this  chart  perhaps  reveals  what  is 
happening  to  the  older  varieties  previously 
grown.  They  are  being  replaced  by  the  new 
and  superior  hybrids.  The  following  list 
shows  the  hybrids  now  in  production  and  the 
maturity  class  for  each.  Where  none  is  avail¬ 


able,  recommendations  are  made  for  plant¬ 
ing  the  next  earlier  variety  at  a  later  date: 

Variety 

Spancross,  Seneca  60  X  C13, 
Seneca  60. 

Marcross,  Lexington,  North  Star. 
Carmelcross,  Goldrush,  Seneca 
Golden,  Earligold. 

Plant  Carmelcross  10  days  later. 
Lincoln  or  Lee. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam,  Ioana, 
Magnagold. 

Golden  Hybrid  2439,  Aristogold 
Wilson  ((31.87). 

Golden  Stowells  (C53.65)  or  Sene¬ 
ca  Giant,  Allegheny,  -  Mohawk. 

There  is  about  a  three  or- four  day  differ¬ 
ence  between  each  of  the  different  seasons. 

The  hybrids  just  described  represent  nearly 
all  of  the  maturity  seasons.  When  this 
breeding  program  is  complete  we  would  like 
to  have  a  productive  hybrid  in  each  maturity 
season  so  the  whole  list  could  be  planted  at 
one  time  and  sweet  corn  picked  over  a  period 
of  a  month  to  six  weeks. 

♦ 

In  addition  to  this  phase  of  the  breeding 
program  we  have  been  conducting  several 
separate  experiments.  One ,  project  was  to 
change  standard  white  varieties  to  yellow.-  In 
addition  to  obtaining  the  more  desirable 
yellow  color  we  have  introduced  some  of  the 
good  germ  plasm  of  the  white  varieties  into 
the  yellow  strains.  Our  latest  experimental 
hybrid  was  secured  by  first  making  Long 


Season 

1.  Extra  Early . 

2.  Early . 

3.  Early  Mid-Season 

4.  Mid-Season  A. . . . 

5.  Mid-Season  B . . . . 

6.  Late  Mid-Season.. 

7.  Late . 

8.  Very  Late . 


Early  sweet  corn  hybrids  at  Windsor,  Conn.  Row  of  Spancross  in  center 
Note  vigor  and  uniformity  of  different  sweet  corn  hybrids. 


yet  spoken  at  a  farmers’  meeting 
or  written  an  article  for  a  farm 
journal  that  I  did  not  receive 
some  new  idea  beneficial  to  the  sweet  corn 
breeding  work. 

The  names  of  the  new  Connecticut  hybrids 
indicate  the  maturity  season.  For  these  hy¬ 
brids  we  are  using  historical  names,  letting 
the  period  identify  the  maturity.  For  example, 
Lexington  is  an  early  hybrid,  while  Lincoln 
and  Lee  are  both  mid-season  varieties. 
Wilson,  (C31.87)  named  after  Woodrow 
Wilson  is  a  late  hybrid.  For  very  late  hybrids 
recent  historical  names  will  be  used.  Roose¬ 
velt  or  MacArthur  (Continued  on  Page  254) 


Island  Beauty  yellow  and  then  obtaining  in- 
breds  from  it.  Also,  a  Stowells  Evergreen 
hybrid  was  changed  to  yellow  to  produce 
Golden  Stowells  (C53.65). 

Vanguard  has  also  been  changed  to  a 
yellow  variety  and  inbreds  are  being  secured. 
This  should  have  a  place  in  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  Van¬ 
guard  variety,  and  one  of  the  big  sweet  corn- 
producing  counties  in  the  country. 
The  changing  of  white  varieties 
to  yellow  was  begun  several  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
demand  for  a  yellow  Long  Island 
Beauty,  a  yellow  Stowells  or 
Vanguard.  Now  with  the  war 
emphasizing  production  of  a 
maximum  quantity  of  foodstuffs 
and  vitamins,  it  seems  likely  the 
yellow  varieties  will  be  in  demand 
for  their  vitamin  A  content  if  for 
no  other  reason.  This  serves  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  plant 
breeder  must  look  ahead  and  try 
to  forsee  the  demand  a  few  years 
hence.  He  cannot  always  do  this, 
but  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with 
the  farmers  through  meetings, 
farm  papers  and  conferences  it 
is  possible  to  secure  much  valu¬ 
able  information.  I  have  never 


Lincoln  Sweet  Corn,  mid-season  variety,  has 
cylindrical  ears  and  ' narrow  kernels. 


Wilson  C 3187,  with  good  uniformity  of  stalk 
and  ear  development. 
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Black-Outs  in  the  Dairy  Industry 

The  state  of  war  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  has  created  new 
problems  for  the  numerous  dairy  farmers 
along  the  coast  and  to  those  adjacent  to 
populous  cities  in  California.  Military  and 
agricultural  authorities  are  cooperating  in 
working  with  dairy  farmers  on  the  most 
effective  means  of  “blacking-out”  dairy  barns 
which  are  in  use  in  danger  areas  after  dusk. 
The  problem  is  heightened  because  the  mild 
climate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  provide 
complete  wall  enclosures  and  the  bright  lights 
used  at  chore  time  are  visible  in  the  dark  at 
great  distances.  Fortunately,  this  difficulty  is 
being  solved  quickly  and  adequately. 

There  is  however,  another  type 
of  black-out  which  concerns  all 
dairymen  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Through  no  fault  of  milk 
producers  themselves,  but  solely 
because  of  economic  necessity,  it 
has  existed  on  thousands  of  dairy 
farms  for  years.  It  has  robbed 
them  of  milk  and  butterfat  for 
more  years  than  one  cares  to 
remember.  It  has  wasted  preci¬ 
ous  feed  and  farm  labor  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
realized.  More  than  any  single 
cause,  it  has  been  responsible  for 
the  sharp  production  drop  in  milk 
and  butterfat  receipts  at  the 
principal  northern  markets  during 
“cold  snaps”  in  the  winter 
housing  season. 

None  of  the  great  dairy  pro¬ 
ducing  states  is  blessed  with  the 
moderate  California  winter 
weather.  Open  barns,  or  just 
shelters,  will  not  do  at  all  to 
house  cows  in  the  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  zones.  Dairymen  in  these 
areas  known  from  costly  experi¬ 
ence  the  extent  of  the  toll  taken 
by  old  man  winter.  They  are  fully 
aware  that,  try  as  they  will,  they 
simply  cannot  hold  production  up 
during  the  winter  housing  season 
in  cold,  drafty,  leaky,  and  un¬ 
comfortable  barns.  Stables  not 
arranged  to  use  labor  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  are  not  func¬ 
tioning  to  render  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  their  owners 
or  to  the  nation. 

Even  under  fair  housing  con¬ 
ditions,  from  50  to  60  percent  of 
the  feed  consumed  by  a  dairy  cow 
goes  for  body  maintenance.  Be¬ 
fore  she  can  produce  a  pound  of  milk  she 
has  to  create  the  machine  to  do  it  with.  She 
must  build  a  sound  structure  of  bone  and 
muscle  and  tissue.  She  must  develop  the 
organs,  the  digestive  system  and  the  hide 
to  protect  this  marvelous  system.  When  the 
mature  machine  is  fully  developed,  there  is 
a  definite  maintenance  job  to  perform,  The 
replacement* of  cells  and  blood  is  an  endless 
process  requiring  a  tremendous  amount  of 
feed  and  water  and  oxygen.  If  a  dairy  cow 
spends  the  winter  months  in  a  cold,  damp, 
uncomfortable  stable,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  feed  she  eats  is  used  up  in  body  main¬ 
tenance  and  less  goes  into  milk  production. 

There  are  thousands  of  sound,  well  framed 
old  barns,  similar  to  the  barn  shown  here¬ 
with,  which  would  respond  to  intelligent  re¬ 
modeling  for  only  a  moderate  expenditure  in 
money.  In  many  cases,  a  dairyman  has  been 
saving  and  scrimping  against  the  great  day 
when  he  could  have  a  brand  new  barn,  But 
actually,  he  has  had  60  or  70  percent  of  it 
standing  right  out 
in  the  .yard!  The 
thing  to  do  is  enlist 
the  help  of  a  barn 
planner  or  builder 
who  is  experienced 
in  remodeling  old 
barns. 

The  drawings 
herewith  illustrate  a 
typical  example  of 
how  an  old  barn 
can  be  converted 
into  a  fine  layout, 


equipped  to  produce  at  maximum  capacity, 
all  of  the  milk  the  cows  are  capable  of  turn¬ 
ing  out — at  a  minimum  cost  for  feed  and 
labor.  Observe  the  plan  of  the  old  barn.  The 
dimensions  are  36x72;  note  the  unhandy 
arrangement  of  the  stable.  Compare  the  re¬ 
vised  plan  with  the  old.  See  the  compact  new 
arrangement  of  the  stalls,  pens  and  other 
features.  This  “new”  barn  is  well  insulated 
to  conserve  precious  feed.  It  is  ventilated  to 
maintain  the  health,  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  animals  it  is  designed  to  house.  It  is 
equipped  with  comfortable,  labor  saving  stalls 
and  stanchions.  There  are  manger  divisions 
which  permit  individual  feeding  and  stall 
partitions  to  protect  the  cows  udder  and  to 


eastern  states  which  reached  as  far  north  as 
the  lower  third  of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  the  southeastern  quarter  of  Pennsylvania. 
Now  some  hardy  strains  of  boxwood  have 
been  developed,  that  with  a  certain  amount 
of  care  in  planting  and  protection  for  the 
first  year,  can  be  grown  successfully  at  least 
as  far  north  as  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  have  seen  and  admired  the  beautiful 
boxwoods  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  they  are 
used  for  hedges,  dwarf  box  borders,  framing 
arches  and  even  tree  boxwoods  intergrown 
to  look  like  a  single  great  specimen.  Northern 
gardeners  used  to  linger  there  a  long  time, 
believing  that  only  in  memory  could  they 
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help  keep  her  clean,  and  in  good  condition. 

The  cost  is  by  no  means  prohibitive.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  little  it  costs  to  do  a 
100  percent  remodeling  job,  like  the  one 
here  shown.  If  a  farmer  feels  he  cannot 
afford  to  do  the  whole  job  at  once,  he  can  go 
at  it  a  little  at  a  time.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
plan  the  whole  remodeling  project  now  and 
get  started  while  farm  income  permits,  as 
is  more  presently  the  case  than  formerly. 

If  there  is  a  “bottleneck”  barn  on  your  farm, 
it  is  high  time  to  break  it.  A  sound  remodel¬ 
ing  plan  helps  no  end.  f.  j.  k. 


Growing  Boxwood  Farther  North 

Due  to  the  universal  liking  for  boxwood, 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  growing  this  hand¬ 
some  shrub  have  been  overcome  during  the 
last  few  years  by  persistent  experimentation. 
Successful  growing  of  boxwood  used  to  be 
considered  as  limited  to  a  belt  in  the  south- 


'Before  and  after”  drawings  of  barn  remodeled  on  the  floor  plan  shown  above. 


this  living  picture 
luxuriant  boxwoods. 

There  is  a  boxwood  hedge 
growing  at  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  about 
a  large  formal  garden  or  park. 
This  is  in  a  location  50  miles  south 
of  Lake  Erie.  A  friend  in  Medina, 
Ohio,  showed  the  writer  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  box  and  a 
hedge  of  dwarf  box  at  her  home, 
only  25  miles  south  of  the  Lake. 
Since  they  are  subjects  of  unusual 
charm,  they  merit  more  general 
attention.  The  writer  has  propo- 
gated  box  by  pulling  off  slips  with 
a  heel  in  the  Fall-  and  up  to 
February,  placing  them  in  a 
shaded  sand  tub  to  root.  In  the 
Spring  they  were  removed,  if 
found  rooted,  and  planted  out  in 
a  shaded  position  in  a  good  garden 
soil  generously  mixed  with 
peatmoss. 

Boxwood  does  not  thrive  in  too 
cold  or  too  dry  a  climate,  but  has 
lived  through  temperatures  run¬ 
ning  down  considerably  below 
zero  a  number  of  times.  It  always 
needs  plenty  of  water  and  a  soil 
that  is  fairly  rich.  Partly  com¬ 
posted  animal  manures  are  gener¬ 
ally  used.  Box  will  grow  in  many 
types  of  soil  from  sandy  loam  to 
hard  clay,  the  major  requirement 
being  a  soil  that  will  hold  water. 

A  fairly  stiff  clay  seems  the  . 
best  type,  when  it  is  well  enough 
supplied  with  humus  to  prevent 
it  cracking  or  heaving.  A  soggy 
soil  will  not  be  conducive  to 
growth,  however.  The  box  makes 
a  spreading  and  very  fibrous  root 
system  which  will  penetrate  a 
clay  soil  when  grown  without 
moving,  but  if  the  plant  is  moved  and  part 
of  the  roots  broken  away,  the  root  ball 
should  be  set  in  carefully  prepared  soil  to 
start  it  growing  quickly.  They  have  no 
preference  to  acid  or  lime  soil,  though  they 
do  grow  particularly  well  when  mulched 
with  peat. 

Boxwoods  can  be  transplanted  successfully 
at  any  season  except  when  they  are  growing 
rapidly  or  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  From 
the  first  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  or 
before  the  active  growth  begins  in  the  Spring; 
or  in  the  Fall  after  they  have  begun  to  rest — 
say  from  the  middle  of  August  to  early 
November — are  the  most  favorable  seasons. 
In  buying  boxwood  from  a  nursery  they  are 
usually  purchased  in  a  ball  covered  with  bur¬ 
lap.  and  the  planter  should  be  careful  not  to 
break  the  root  balls.  Hedge  plants  which  are 
not  very  large,  say  not  more  than  four  feet 
in  height,  can  be  transplanted  without  a  root 
ball  if  the  roots  are  closely  packed  or  puddled 
in  specially  prepared  soil  and  if  the  plants  > 

are  given  plenty  of  " 
water  and  protected 
from  the  sup  for  at 
least  several  months 
moved. 
Setting  at  the 
proper  depth  is  im¬ 
portant.  Keep  them 
at  the  original  soil 
level  or  perhaps 
raise  them  not 
more  than  a  couple 
of  inches;  of  course 
(Cont’d  on  Page  252) 
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CONSERVE  FUEL  ! 
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UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


Our  Government  asks  everyone  to  save 
fuel  and  fuel  conservation  starts  with 
modernization.  An  effective  heating 
system  will  burn  less  fuel  and  give  better 
results  with  lower  maintenance.  The 
small  difference  in  price  between  a  good 
and  poor  heating  plant  is  quickly  saved 
through  lower  fuel  bills.  It  pays  to  have 
a  good  heating  system. 

Repair  for  Defense 

If  you  are  able  to  repair  your  heating  system  to 
put  it  in  good  working  order,  the  Government 
urges  you  to  do  so.  If  not,  however,  now  is  the 
time  to  install  a  good  heating  system  to  assure 
yourself  of  heating  comfort  for  years  to  come. 

Consult  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer,  who  is  our  representative,  is 
best  able  to  serve  you  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
inspect  your  heating  plant  and  give  you  a  free 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  repairs  or  replacement. 
A  generous  time-payment  plan  is  still  available 
with  a  moderate  down  payment,  eighteen 
months  to  pay  and  small  monthly  payments. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Home  Beautification 

Through  the  planting  of  Evergreens, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Roses. 

Grow  More  Fruit 

Reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Apples, 
Pears,  Peaches,  Grapes,  Berries,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalog. 

Dependable  Nursery  Stock  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  The  leading  up-to- 
date  trustworthy  varieties. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 

Thomas  Marks  &  Son 

WILSON  -  .  NEW  YORK  , 

Located  in  the  center  off  the  Famous  Fruit  Belt 
of  Niagara  County  for  the  past  30  Years. 


REEPl ANT  CATALOG 


Send  today  for  this  Valuable  4=8 
Page  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  all  the  new 
and  better  paying  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  New  Boysenberry, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Blueberry  Plants.  It’s  a 
complete  culture  guide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters.  Written  by  a  lifelong  fruit 
grower.  It’s  FREE! 

E.W.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

25  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


'V  ^  w  W  V  W:mV'W*  T  W  W* 

■  iiri  I  |/rC SHRUBS -VIN 
HZLL.7  0  PERENNIALS 

Strong,  healthy,  upland  Send 

grown  stock  since^^^^B  !«r  U4  2 

1880  °*  ®°r9a^nt* 

Sturdy  Apples,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Berries,  Grapes,  ’ 
Shrubs  and  Perennials  at  rock-bottom 
j>ric©8.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  back.  * 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries.  38  Maple  St..  Dansville.  N.  Y.< 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  now  ready.  Varieties — 
Goldenacre,  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  All¬ 
seasons  and  Marion  Market  (Yellow  Resistant) 
$1.50  per  1000  $12.50  per  10.000.  Now  booking 
Tomato  plants  from  certified  treated  seeds  ready 
beginning  May  1st.  We  are  largest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  750,000 
daily.  Our  30  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 
Wholesale  List  Free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Strawberry  Plank  Eremier>  Howard  17.  Catskill 

UUaWtlCIiy  llalllS  Fairfax  and  Big  Joe  $1.10-10 
postpaid.  $7.00-1000  charges  collect.  Mastodon  and  Gen 
Uvrtrb eariiig  $1.50-100  postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY,  Route  5,  GEORGETOWN,  DEL 


HARDY  ENGLISH  WALNUTS 

Crath’s  Carpathian  Parent  stock,  hardy  forty 
below.  Good  bearers.  Excellent  nuts.  Fast 
growers.  Ornamental  Pamphlet. 

S.  H.  Graham,  Bostwick  Road  9,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


TEN  MILLION  frost-proof  vegetable  plants.  Cabbage: 
Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Flat  Dutch,  Baldhead 
300-80c;  500-$l.25;  IOOO-$2.  postpaid.  Express  $1- 
1000.  Write  for  catalog  on.  Tomatoes  and  all  kinds 

of  plants.  IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

Dahlias  Extra  large-  labeled  15  for  $1.00  prepaid; 

Lfanuas  peter  lasco,  forest  city,  penna. 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 


Bs&wimvS 


(1  Quart]  enough  *1  7C 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough  1  flfl 
for  2  bushels  seed  *  v 

( I  Pint)  Enough  Cft 

for  1  bushel  seed 
If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
“Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 
Box  1 129H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


1  dead,  but  -hat 
i  i|  that  stuff/ 
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ATTENTION 

Ford  Tractor  Owners! 


The  old  Fordson  wheel  may  now 
be  converted  for  use  on  your  new 
tractor. 

Provides  marvelous  traction  and 
a  solution  to  the  rubber  tire  short¬ 
age  at  low  cost. 

Write  for  Folder — “ Traction " 

AIRLITE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Emporium  Penna. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  “Wedding  Cake  House”  in 
Kennebunk,  Maine,  was  built  in 
1826  by  George  W.  Bourne.  Bourne 
was  a  sea  captain  as  well  as  an 
expert  wood  carver.  As  a  wedding 
present  to  his  bride,  he  decorated 
their  new  home  with  scroll  and 
decorations  and  painted  the  brick 
house  yellow,  all  to  look  like  a 
wedding  cake. 

Mrs.  Howard  L.  Burr,  present 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of 
Kennebunk,  and  also  a  local  au¬ 
thority  in  historical  matters,  has 
written  the  following  about  this 
interesting  structure: 

“Not  far  from  Kennebunk  Village, 
at  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to 
the  Landing,  stands  a  group  of 
dwelling  houses.  One  is  the  First 
Unitarian  Parsonage,  once  occupied 
by  Parson  Daniel  Little  and  built  in 
1753.  Further  along,  the  old  Lyman 
House  of  which  in  1785  it  was 
written:  “It  is  fit  for  a  nobleman; 
I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  this 
country,  nor  scarcely  anywhere.” 
And  between  these  two  severely 
beautiful  structures,  like  a  dainty 
lady  in  lacy  flounces  flanked  by  two 
plainly  dressed  attendants,  stands 
the  Wedding  Cake  House,  with  its 
gleaming  yellow  brick  walls  and  its 
gothic  adornments  of  shining  white 
tracery  and  spire,  so  fresh  and 
alluring  that  it  seems  impossible  they 
have  been  here  for  more  than  a 
century. 

“The  house  was  built  in  1826  by 
George  Bourne.  It  is  now  owned  by 
George  W.  Lord  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  builder. 
Back  in  the  early  1800’s,  Kennebunk 
Landing  was  a  busy  place.  There, 
ships  were  built  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  sail  to  every  known 
port.  John  Bourne  had  a  shipyard 
back  of  his  homestead.  A  son, 
George  W.  Bourne,  joined  his 
father  in  the  business,  to  which  he 
later  succeeded  and  still  later 
carried  on  in  company  with  Henry 
Kingsbury  as  Bourne  &  Kingsbury. 
George  Bourne  was  a  ship  carpenter, 
but  he  was  also  a  cabinet  maker 
and  wood  carver,  doing  much  of  the 
ornamental  work  for  the  cabins  of 
the  ships,  and  when  he  came  to 
build  a  home  for  himself,  he  planned 
for  it  a  most  unique  exterior.  It 
has  been  told  that  he  carved  every 
inch  of  the  trimmings  with  a  pocket- 
knife,  working  on  them  over  a  long 
period  of  years — but  that  is  largely 
legend.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
he  planned  the  house  with  its  un¬ 
usual  decorations  and  that  he  did 
some  part  of  the  work  with  his  own 
hands.” 


Growing  Boxwood  Farther 
North 

(Continued  from  Page  251) 
making  a  little  allowance  for  settl¬ 
ing.  Do  not  set  boxwoods  so  that 
the  lower  crotches  are  likely  to  be 
covered  with  soil. 

The  fine  hedge  at  the  Station  was 
protected  when  the  plants  were 
small  by  a  windbreak  of  burlap 
tacked  on  stakes.  Young  boxwood 
usually  have  been  raised  in  shade 
or  partial  shade.  They  must  become 
accustomed  to  the  sun  gradually. 
Box  plants  that  are  more  then  two 
or  three  feet  high  or  wide,  that  are 
set  in  full  sun,  should  be  shaded 
for  a  year  after  they  are  trans¬ 
planted,  if  they  have  been  moved 
from  a  shaded  site.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  put  up  a  light  lattice  that  will 
clear  the  tops  of  the  foliage  by  12 
to  18  inches  and  which  will  also  pro¬ 
tect  the  boxwood  on  the  sunny  sides, 
if  lattice  is  preferred  to  the  burlap 
windbreak. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  water  trans¬ 
planted  boxwoods  thoroughly  once  a 
week,  especially  in  late  Summer,  to 
keep  them  growing  and  get  them 
well  established.  After  mid-Summer 
less  water  may  be  given,  in  order  to 
let  the  growth  slacken  and  harden 
before  winter  sets  in.  Fall  growth 
sometimes  is  too  tender  to  endure 
severe  cold  temperatures.  However, 
like  all  other  evergreens,  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Winter 
with  dry  soil.  Just  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in,  soak  them  all  nicely 
before  pulling  up  their  mulch  about 
the  bases  for  the  Winter.  This  mulch 
provides  fertilization,  shields  the 
plants  from  rapid  temperature 
changes  and  conserves  the  water 
supply,  Marion  Ellenwood 


April  18,  1942 

Farm  Outlook 

Our  dairy  farmers  are  hard 
working  men,  up  early  and  late  to 
bed.  One  neighbor  is  milking  20 
cows  and  received  three  to  five  cents 
a  quart  for  his  milk.  He  has  to  buy 
coolers,  cans,  pails,  strainers,  grain 
and  other  feeds,  conditoning  powder, 
etc.  But  who  gets  the  money?  The 
consumer  pays  12  to  17  cents  a  quart 
for  milk,  of  which  the  farmer  does 
not  get  even  one-third. 

An  egg  producer  noted  that'  the 
Government  wanted  three  million 
dozen  eggs  this  year.  So  he  invested 
all  he  could  in  chicks  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  after  a  year’s  work,  he  is 
getting  25  to  29  cents  a  dozen.  He 
ships  to  New  York  City,  paying  35 
cents  apiece  for  crates  holding  30 
dozen  eggs,  44  cents  a  crate  for 
shipping,  $3.05  a  sack  for  mash 
which  lasts  about  three  days;  be¬ 
sides,  buckwheat  and  oats  which  he 
raised  himself;  $1  a  sack  for  oyster 
shells,  an  electric  bill  of  several 
dollars  a  month,  coal  for  brooding 
house,  and  expensive  equipment  such 
as  mash  hoppers,  water  heaters,  etc; 
and  he  is  losing  money  on  every 
crate  shipped. 

The  Government  is  buying  eggs 
from  the  Argentine  by  the  ship 
load,  cheaper  than  our  farmers  can 
produce  them. 

On  three  miles  of  fine  farming 
land  here  in  Chautauqua  County, 
New  York,  sixteen  farmers  have 
practically  abandoned  their  farms, 
and  have  gone  to  nearby  towns  to 
work.  They  could  not  make  a  living 
on  their  farms.  I  greatly  fear  some 
people  will  go  hungry  in  the  next 
few  years,  if  our  community  is  a 
sample  of  other  farming  counties. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y 

.*  A*  £«  C* 
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Farm  Machine  Shop 


Repairing  a  Disk  Harrow 

Will  you  please  tell  me  the  things 
that  are  usually  necessary  in  re¬ 
pairing  a  disk  harrow?  I  intended 
to  get  a  new  one  but  the  dealer 
does  not  have  any  and  says  he  can’t 
get  any.  Mine  is  a  model  —  7  foot, 
double  action,  tractor  type.  b.  s. 

New  disk  harrows  will  be  hard 
to  get  this  year,  perhaps  even  more 
difficult  to  get  next  year.  They  re¬ 
quire  a  large  amount  of  high  grade, 
heat-treated  steel,  which  is  pretty 
scarce  material  these  days. 

You  certainly  should  try  to  re¬ 
pair  your  old  one;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  machines  on  the  farm. 
On  many  farms  it  is  used  on  more 
days  during  the  year  than  any  other 
implement. 

The  wood  bushings  which  line 
the  disk  bearings  are  the  repair 
parts  most  often  needed.  Your 
harrow  will  require  eight  sets  (16 
halves)  of  these  bushings.  Make 
certain  that  the  grease  tubes  lead¬ 
ing  into  these  bearings  are  cleaned; 
often  they  become  plugged  with 
dried  grease  and  dirt. 

The  bearing  spool  which  works 
inside  of  the  wood  bushings  may 
need  replacement  also.  Machinery 
dealers  usually  have  them  on  hand. 
To  replace  the  bearing  spool 
it  is  necessary  to  take  out  the  long 
“gang  bolt”  which,  on  your  harrow, 
holds  seven  disks  together  in  one 
unit  or  “gang.”  Examine  the  end 
caps  of  the  bearing  also,  as  these 
prevent  sand  and  grit  from  entering 
the  bearing.  The  end  caps,  too, 
sometimes  need  replacing. 

Sharpen  the  disks  if  your  soil 
conditons  require  it.  Sharpening  the 
disks  is  not  advisable  for  work  on 
sandy,  rocky  soils,  but  is  desirable 
for  work  on  loam  and  clay  soils  or 
for  working  on  soddy  and  trashy 
fields.  The  disks  can  be  sharpened 
easily  while  the  gangs  are  disas¬ 
sembled.  Grind  each  one  separately 
on  the  grindstone  or  emery  wheel, 
slowly  enough  to  prevent  over¬ 
heating  the  steel.  Grind  the  back 
or  convex  side  of  the  disk  to  an 
abrupt  beveled  edge;  a  thinly 
tapered  edge  will  wear  rapidly  and 
may  break.  Do  all  the  work  on  one 
disk  gang  and  reassemble  it  com¬ 
pletely  before  starting  on  the  next 
gang.  In  this  way  you  will  have 
fewer  loose  parts  lying  around  and 
if  you  forget  where  some  part  be¬ 
longs  you  can  look  at  the  assembled 
gang  to  find  out.  Assembling  the 
parts  of  a  disk  harrow  can  be  very 
puzzling  at  times. 

Tighten  the  gang  bolt  well  and  be 
sure  the  gang  nut  is  securely  locked. 
A  lock  washer  or  some  other  lock¬ 
ing  device  is  provided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  disks  of  any  one  gang 
should  revolve  as  a  unit.  If  you 
can  move  one  disk,  even  slightly, 
without  moving  the  others  also,  you 
are  in  for  trouble.  Loose  disks  mean 
rapid  wear  and  expensive  repairs. 
Get  the  gang  bolt  tight  so  that  all 
disk  gangs  act  as  a  unit. 

Be  sure  the  disk  scrapers  are  all 
in  place.  Some  may  have  been  lost 
in  the  field.  You  will  save  time  and 
do  better  work  all  through  the 
season  if  you  replace  them. 

You  will  find  an  adjustment 
bracket  for  applying  extra  down¬ 
ward  pressure  at  the  inner  ends  of 
the  front  disk  gangs.  Be  sure  this 
pressure  adjuster  is  in  good  shape. 
It  is  needed  because  the  inner  ends 
of  the  front  disk  gangs  require  extra 
pressure  to  make  them  penetrate  as 
deeply  as  the  outer  ends  of  the  front 
disk  gangs. 

If  you  trail  a  spike  tooth  harrow 
behind  your  disk  harrow,  use  a 
chain  long  enough  to  reach  clear 
forward  to  the  stub  pole  of  the 
disk  harrow.  Do  not  pull  from  the 
beax'ings  on  the  rear  section  of  the 
disk  harrow.  To  do  so  will  put  an 
extra  strain  on  these  bearings  and 
soon  ruin  them. 

Hitch  your  disk  harrow  to  the 
tractor  so  that  the  line  pf  pull  will 
slant  slightly  "upward J  from  the 
harrow  to  the  tractor.  Such  a  hitch 
will  give  the  lightest  possible  draft. 
This  hitch  adjustment  is  pi'ovided  on 
your  harrow.  In  some  other  makes 
no  adjustment  is  provided,  but  an 
upward  line  of  pull  can  be  secured 
by  adjusting  the  tractor  drawbar. 

If  your  tractor  drawbar  is  of  the 


swinging  type,  set  it  so  that  it  is 
free  to  swing.  Do  not  pin  the  draw¬ 
bar  in  a  fixed  position.  Turns  will 
be  made  easier  if  the  draw  bar  is 
free  to  swing.  A.  A.  Stone 


Farm  Machinery  Courses 

I  know  the  Federal  Government 
and  our  State  Government  conduct 
courses  to  train  men  for  work  in 
the  factories.  Is  there  any  way  farm 
boys  or  farmhands  can  get  similar 
training  so  they  will  be  able  to  take 
better  care  of  the  farm  machinery 
and  expensive  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  which  the  modern  farmer 
must  have?  v.  T. 

Yes,  several  such  courses  or 
opportunities  are  offered  at  govern¬ 
ment  expense.  In  New  York  State, 
two  courses  dealing  with  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  are  now  given  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  These  are  referred  to 
as  O.  S.  Y.  courses,  as  they  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  “out-of-school” 
youth.  Such  courses  are  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  more  than  100  different 
places  within  the  State,  mostly  in 
high  schools  having  agricultural 
departments.  The  teacher  of  agri¬ 
culture  usually  acts  as  supervisor 
and  the  instruction  is  given  by  a 
local  mechanic  or  farm  machinery 
service  man.  One  of  these  courses 
covers  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  farm  tractors,  gas  engines,  trucks 
and  automobiles;  the  other  covers 
repair  and  adjustment  of  common 
farm  implements  such  as  plows, 
harrows,  grain  drills,  corn  planters, 
sprayers  and  other  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  shops  have 
welding  equipment  and  the  student 
is  usually  able  to  get  a  considerable 
amount  of  welding  practice;  also 
practice  in  forge  work,  drilling,  the 
use  of  taps  and  dies,  operation  of 
metal  lathe  and  various  other  shop 
machines  and  equipment. 

Each  course  requires  15  hours  per 
week  and  continues  for  10  weeks. 
Arrangements  are  often  possible  so 
that  the  work  can  be  done  at  night. 

If  there  is  an  agricultural  depart¬ 
ment  in  a  nearby  high  school,  the 
agriculture  teacher  there  could  tell 
you  the  location  of  the  nearest 
O.  S.  Y.  course.  If  not,  you  could 
write  to  the  National  Defense 
Training  Office  at  40  Steuben  St., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  extension  service  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  has  also  set 
up  a  program  for  improving  the 
maintenance  and  efficiency  of  farm 
equipment.  Under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  college  extension  ser¬ 
vice,  15  agricultural  engineers, 
residing  at  various  centers  through¬ 
out  the  State,  are  conducting  “tune- 
up”  demonstrations  and  also  repair 
“clinics.”  Farmers  bring  their  ma¬ 
chines  in  to  the  repair  clinics  and 
work  on  them  under  the  guidance 
of  the  engineer.  A  schedule  of  these 
meetings  and  demonstrations  can  be 
secured  from  your  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent.  As  Spring  advances 
many  of  these  meetings  will  be  held 
out  in  the  field  and  will  deal  with 
hitches,  field  adjustments  and  oper¬ 
ating  problems.  A.  A.  Stone 


Pruning  Pear  Trees 

Pruner,  spare  that  pear  tree! 
Bearing  pear  trees,  even  those  which 
have  been  in  bearing  for  some  years, 
should  be  pruned  very  lightly.  If 
the  soil  management  system  has 
been  as  satisfactory  as  it  should  be, 
a  growth  stimulation  by  pruning  is 
neither  necessary  or  desirable. 

No  heading  back  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth  or  thinning  out  of 
even  small  twigs  or  branches  should 
be  carried  out.  Only  bad  crossings 
or  rubbing  combinations  of  branches 
where  subsequent  bearing  will  not 
correct  the  situation,  should  be 
eliminated.  Spurs  and  water  sprouts 
close  to  the  crotches  formed  by  the 
main  scaffold  limbs  may  be  removed 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  the 
blight  organism’s  reaching  the 
crotch  before  its  presence  is  sus¬ 
pected. 

Pruning  of  pear  trees  involves  too 
great  a  removal  of  wood.  Such  re¬ 
moval  will  increase  size  of  the  fruits 
remaining,  but  the  yield  will  be  too 
greatly  reduced  to  justify  the  prac¬ 
tice.  H.  Ritter 

Ohio 


Funk  G  Hybrids 

*  Yield  more  Silage! 
"Yield  more  Ear  Corn! 

*  Stand Storms  better! 
*Stand Drought  letter! 
* Husk,  out  easier! 


Read  the  farmers'  own  stories.  8 
pages  of  illustrated  facts.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

cfloff man's 

FARM  SEEDS 

Box  6 ,  LANDISVILLE 
(Lancaster  Co.)  PA. 


We  Pay  Transportation  o^Expfe0^ 


BLAKEMORE 
SUCCESS 
PREMIES  . . , 
CATSKILL  . . 
DORSETT 
FAIRFAX 
ABERDEEN  . 
WM.  BELT  . 
BIO  JOE  . . . 

LUPTON  . 

CHESAPEAKE 

GANDY  . 

PATHFINDER 
NORTH  STAR 
DRESDEN  . . . 


25  100  500  1000 

$0.35  $0.85  $3.50  $6.50 
.35  1.00  3.75  7.00 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 
.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 
.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 

.35  .90  3.75  7.00 

.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 
.35  .90  3.75  6.95 

.40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 
.50  1.50  5.50  10.00 
.40  1.10  4.00  7.75 


Asparagus  -  Rhubarb  -  Horseradish  Roots 

AH  Trans.’  Paid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2  yr.  ....$0.60  $0.90  $1.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Rhubarb  No.  1  ....  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  .... 

Horseradish  No.  1  .  .50  .75  1.25  4,50  8.00 

Catalog  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  Plants  are 
Held  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified  Marglobe,  Rutger.  Prit¬ 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg.  10c;  Oz.  30c;  Lib.  90c:  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Certified,  true  to  name,  from  NEW  plantings,  prompt 
shipment  direct  from  grower.  Premier — Fairfax — Dor- 
sett — Catskill — Dresden — Pathfinder — Dunlap — Aberdeen 
1 00-$ I ;  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50:  1000  or  more  $7-1000. 
Mastodon — Gem  (everbearing)  50-80c;  1 00-$ 1 .50 :  300- 
$3.50;  500-$5;  I000-$I0.  Transp.  Collect.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

describes  best  early  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 
.W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Every  Grower  should  have  Rayner's  New 
Berry  Book.  Contains  really  valuable  inf  or* 
matioo  on  how  to  set  the  most  from  your 
berries.  Fully  describes  Oorsett.  Fairfax 
and  other  new  and  standard  varieties.  It's 
FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Rayner  Brothers,  5  Berry  St,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  1942  FREE 
catalog  and  Planting  Guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True  to 
Name"  and  Btrictly  fresh  dug.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-42A,  Allen.  Md. 


PI  &NTC  Leading  Varieties.  Stocky 
r  Loll  1 0  plants.  Prices  reasonable. 
Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING.  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


PRTTQI4  m  TP  certified  Strawberry  Plants. 
‘  *'L,JI1  U  KJ  vi  Please  write  for  Price  List 

ROBERT  TURNBULL,  Box  36,  Mapleview,  N.  Y. 


StrawKorrv  Plante  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

oirawoerry  rianis  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Sets  100,000  strawberry 
plants  with  Band-Way 

Although  grower  Charles  Collier,  Claverack,  N.  Y„ 
has  more  than  600  acres  under  cultivation,  his  chief 
interest  is  in  strawberries — of  which  he  sets  100,000 
plants  each  year  with  his  one-row  Iron  Age  Band-Way 
transplanter.  He  vouches  for  money  saved  by  the  Band- 
Way  fertilizer  method— and  is  enthusiastic  over  his 
crop  yield. 

Band-Way  places  fertilizer  in  continuous  or  broken 
bands — at  the  right  depth  and  distance  beside  plants. 
For  better  stands,  bigger  yields,  and  fertilizer  savings, 
write  for  details  on  Iron  Age  transplanters. 

A.  8.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

329  Duke  Street  :-t  York,  Pa. 


OWXMAS 

OREST  TREES 

Write  today  for  Special  Christmas 
Tree  Bulletin  and  Complete  For- 
__ _______  est  Tree  Price  Hist.  Per  1000 

2  year  American  Red  Pine.. .  $  9.50 

2  year  Pitch  Pine .  8.00 

year  Colorado  Blue  Spruce .  10.00 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Penna. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  for  Free  Catalog  on  Apple, 
Peach  and  Cherry  Trees.  Berries. 
Shrubs  and  Seeds.  Maloney  Trees  are 
Northern  grown,  hardy  and  reasonably 
priced.  Satisfaction  Guar.  Est.  1884. 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  Ine. 
42  Main  St.,  Dansviile,  New  York 


MALONEY’S  CATALOG  FREE 


1942  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,.Ga. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers.  Pritchard.  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more,  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants. 
$1.50-1000.  and  WUliams  Red  Velvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants.  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder, 
$2.00-1000  or  25C-100.  Hot  Pepper.  ChUi  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage.  Round  Dutch.  All 
Seasons,  Copenhagen,  75C-1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman.  Georgia. 


SWEET  CLOVER  -  OHIO  CERTIFIED  HYBRIDS 

Extra  pare,  high  germinating.  Northern  Ohio  Grown 
seed.  For  highest  quaUty  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct 
from  the  Leading  Farmers’  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  the  producing  section.  Freight  paid  prices  on  90 
pounds  or  more.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  FAG  LEY  SEED  COMPANY, 

BOX  254  -  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6 — 2  Yr.  plus  3 — 3  Yr.  for  $4. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  'Y. 


HYBRID  SWEET  CORN  SEED 

“ALL-AMERICAN"  selections — Lincoln,  and  SPAN- 
CROSS — also  Marcross,  Carmelcross.  and  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  Descriptive  list  for  all  gardeners. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS,  Box  R,  Windsor.  Conn. 


Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  In  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers  it 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville.  S.  C. 


•SENSATION  SEED  OATS* 


Barley-Hybrid  Seed  Corn-Clover  and  grass  seed  at 
attractive  prices.  Write  us  for  samples  and  circular 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  65,  MELROSE.  OHIO 


Katahdin.  TUBER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 


H. 


Nun-certified  Chippewa:  Sebago. 

L.  HOONETT  &  SONS.  FILLMORE.  N.Y. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus.  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  32 
page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253.  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


**  •*-‘ *"— "  *^  varieties.  Illustrated  catalog  free. 

GELSER  BROS.  Box  R,  DALTON,  NEW  YORK 


BLUEBERRIES 

In  seven  choicest  varieties,  guaranteed  true  to  name. 
Grower  to  customer  service  means  bigger  better  plants, 
investigate  before  buying  elsewhere.  Folder  free 

HOUSTON  ORCHARDS.  Box  K-16,  Hanover.  Mass. 
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A  WAY  OF  LIFE 
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the  year  to 
e  old  chain 
shocking- 
ng.  For  it  is 
at  Freedom  is 
on  farms  where 
family  itself  is 
pendent  and  free. 


The  clock  ticks  off  the  minutes  approaching  the  most  crucial 
hour  in  American  farm  history.  Eyes  of  the  world  are  on 
this  year’s  crop  as  it  takes  shape  on  your  farm.  To  lose  or  waste 
any  part  of  it  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  democracy  at  a  time 
when  every  ounce  of  our  strength  is  needed  to  tip  the  scales 
of  victory.  In  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  see  the  tragedy 
of  unpreparedness.  That  must  not  happen  on  American  farms. 

By  acting  quickly. . .  now. . .  you  can  be  equipped  for  any 
emergency.  An  All-Crop  Harvester  will  shave  the  ground  to 
save  storm-lodged  crops  where  all  other  methods  fail  .  .  ,  will 
save  102  different  grains,  beans,  legume  and  grass  seeds  with 
you  alone  as  the  crew. 

The  probability  is,  many  farmers  will  be  unable  to  buy 
a  new  All-Crop  Harvester  this  year.  But  thousands  of  them 
are  already  in  service  all  over  Ajmerica.  Your  Aliis-Chalmers 
dealer  may  be  able  to  locate  a  used  one  for  you.  Your  crop 
could  have  no  better  insurance  policy  than  his  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  it  takes  to  keep  them  rolling! 

The  spirit  of'  neighborliness  in  lending  your  All-Crop 
Harvester,  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  one,  was  never 
mote  needed  than  now. 

America's  blast  furnaces  are  glowing  red  against  the  midnight  sky, 
furnishing  steel  for  more  guns.  Even  though  this  means  fewer  new 
farm  implements,  every  American  would  have  it  so.  Let's. feed  these 


aces  every  bit  of  old  scrap  iron  available.  Why  not  let  a  4-H 
•  F.  A.  boy  collect  your  old  iron  and  sell  it  to  a  junk  dealer? 


HMS-OMIMERS  DLL-CROP  HARVESTER 

■  "SUCCESSOR  JO  J  HE  *  I  Jtf  n  *  * 


*  ALLIS-CHALMERS  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.  10,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

*  Gentlemen:  I  want  the  whole  story.  Send  free  books  checked. 


I  farm- 


-acres  in- 


-County. 


it  □  Model  40  All-Crop  Harvester 

□  Model  60  All-Crop  Harvester 
Dr  □  1-Plow  B  Tractor 

□  Power  Mowers 


□  2-Row  C  Tractor 

□  2-Plow  WC  Tractor 

□  Implements 
□/Plows,  Bedders 


*  Name- 

★  Town- 


-R.F.D. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


-  State - 


_*  invest  in  Victory  . «  buy  defense  bonds  and  stamps 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer  * 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes: 

"In  the  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  In  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.”— M.A.B. 


Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Farquhar  Duster  protects 
crops  on  2  M’Dougal  farms 

From  New  York  to  Virgina  is  a  long  haul.  But 
MacDougal  Brothers  make  the  haul  every  dusting  sea¬ 
son  with  their  high  velocity,  tractor-mounted  Farquhar 
duster  to  protect  crops  on  two  farms— one  at  Avoca, 
N.  Y.  the  other  in  Virginia.  During  this  time  the 
(luster  is  in  almost  continuous  service,  giving  the 
MaeDougals  complete,  trouble-free  crop  protection. 
Farquhar  dusters  are  speedy — Mr.  MacDougal  says, 
"We  dusted  65  acres  in  one  afternoon  with  ours," — 
and  they  blitzkrejg  bugs  into  complete  submission  with 
strong  dust  blast.  Bower  or  traction  types.  Write  for 
duster  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 
529  Duke  Street  .  York,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and  a  ** square 

deal."  See  guarantee  on  editorial  page. 
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Changes  in  Hybrid  Sweet 
Corn 

(Continued  from  Page  250) 
might  be  very  fitting  for  our 
latest  hybrid. 

Most  of  our  breeding  work  has 
been  directed  toward  the  market 
garden  corns  since  that  is  the  prim¬ 
ary  interest  in  Connecticut.  The 
amount  of  seed  of  such  Connecticut 
hybrids  produced  in  1941  is  sufficient 
to  plant  the  entire  sweet  corn 
acreage  of  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey.  We  know  it  will 
not  all  be  planted  in  these  areas, 
since  other  varieties  are  also  planted 
and  since  the  Connecticut  hybrids 
are  also  grown  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and 
out  into  the  Corn  Belt. 

Some  of  our  more  recent  hybrids 
have  excellent  quality  and  are 
worthy  of  trial  by  the  canner.  These 
are  Lee,  Lincoln,  Wilson  and  the 
Golden  Stowell  C53  X  C65.  In  our 
breeding  program  we  are  giving 
additional  attention  to  quality  hy¬ 
brids  for  canning  and  freezing,  both 
cut  corn  and  whole  ear  pack.  Nor 
has  the  home  gardener  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Ears  for  this  purpose  need 
not  be  so  large  as  for  the  market. 
Plants  should  be  thrifty,  vigorous, 
may  be  multiple  eared,  and  must 
have  the  best  quality.  One  new  hy¬ 
brid  soon  to  be  introduced  for  this 
purpose  was  secured  by  first  chang¬ 
ing  Early  Pearl  to  yellow  and  then 
obtaining  inbreds.  This  hybrid  has 
excellent  quality. 

Probably  the  next  few  years  will 
not  see  as  many  changes  in  sweet 
corn  hybrids  as  the  last  five  or  ten 
years.  Marcross  and  Carmelcross 
have  pretty  well  stablized  the  early 
corn  just  as  Golden  Cross  Bantam 
did  for  the  late  mid-season  class.  It 
seems  likely  that  Marcross  and 
Carmelcross  will  be  grown  in  in¬ 
creasing  amounts  for  several  years 
to  come.  They  are  adapted  in  most 
of  the  sweet  corn  sections  of  the 
country.  Lincoln  and  Lee  fill  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  in  the  mid-season  class. 
These  two  hybrids  will  probably  be 
grown  in  increasing  amounts  and 
eventually  replace  such  varieties  as 
Whipples,  Whipcross  P39,  Whipcross 
P39.C2,  Sencross  P39,  Tendergold 
and  others.  Thus  Marcross,  Carmel¬ 
cross  and  Lincoln  or  Lee  will  do 
much  to  stablize  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  early  sweet  corn. 

In  the  extra  early  field  we  can  look 
for  more  changes  since  none  of  the 
extra  early  varieties  is  completely 
satisfactory.  We  are  attempting  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  hybrid  similar  to  Spancross, 
a  few  days  earlier,  also  trying  to 
produce  an  ear  similar  to  Marcross 
in  the  Spancross  season.  Both  of 
these  goals  should  be  obtainable.  In 
the  late  season  there  will  probably 
be  more  changes  until  some  one  hy¬ 
brid  proves  good  enough  to  dominate. 

Considerable  confusion  would  be 
avoided  if  the  seed  trade  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  shorten  the  list  of  hybrids 
sold  and  discontinue  the  sale  of  hy¬ 
brids  that  have  been  replaced  by 
superior  hybrids.  This  should  be 
done  just  as  soon  as  a  new  hybrid 
has  established  superiority.  One  hy¬ 
brid  seems  enough  for  each  of  the 
different  maturity  seasons,  making 
a  list  of  only  seven  or  eight  in  all. 
The  stabilization  of  the  sweet  corn 
varieties  has  already  begun  and  will 
continue  until  there  are  a  few  out¬ 
standing  hybrids  grown  just  as  there 
were  a  few  important  sweet  corn 
varieties  before  hybrid  sweet  corn. 


Sudan  Grass  for  Pasture 

Sudan  grass  makes  a  good  succu¬ 
lent  pasture  for  cattle,  and  especially 
for  dairy  cows.  In  the  Summer  of 
1938  a  friend  had  a  herd  of  10  cows, 
which  had  been  giving  milk  since 
the  Winter.  They  were  on  blue  grass 
pasture  during  June  and  early  July. 
These  cows  were  fed  a  balanced 
ration  consisting  of  crushed  corn 
with  the  cob,  some  bran  and  soybean 
meal.  When  the  bluegrass  pasture 
became  short,  they  were  put  on  the 
sudan  pasture.  The  increase  in  the 
milk  supply  and  butterfat  was  15  per¬ 
cent  per  cow.  While  the  above  in¬ 
crease  was  not  altogether  due  to 
the  sudan  grass,  yet  it  shows  plainly 
that  sudan  will  maintain  produc¬ 
tion. 

I  find  a  good  succulent*  pasture  is 
absolutely  essential  if  the  dairy  cows 
are  to  maintain  production  during 
the  hot  Summer  months  and  early 
Fall.  w.  h.  h. 

Prince  George  County,  Virginia 
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DELCO  LIGHT  and  WATER  SYSTEM 
SALES  and  SERVICE 

United  Auto  Electric  Company,  Inc. 
600  Bergen  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  Melroce  5-4783 


GOOD  hay  will  help  to  answer  the 
nation's  need  lor  more  meat  and 
dairy  products.  The  labor  scarcity 
means  that  your  success  in  hay  mak¬ 
ing  now  depends  more  than  ever  upon 
machine  equipment.  NEW  IDEA  Hay¬ 
ing  Machines  combine  time  saving 
speed  with  features  specially  de¬ 
signed  to  preserve  hay  quality. 

Dependable  NEW  IDEA  Mowers  operate 
steadier,  lay  a  more  even  swath.  Windrows 
built  by  NEW  IDEA  Rakes  promote  faster 
<-uring  with  better  retention  of  color. 
NEW  IDEA  Loaders  pick  up  cleanly,  build 
big  loads  speedily  and  easily.  See  your 
dealer,  or  write  NEW  IDEA,  Inc..  Dept.  771 
Coldwater,  Ohio. 


N  EW  Idea,  Inc.,  Factories, 
COLDWATER,  O.  —  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


DELCO 

WATER  SYSTEMS 

Product  of  General  Motors 


They  increase  production  by  pumping  and 
carrying  water  right  to  your  cows,  hens, 
and  hogs — deliver  to  drinking  cups  and 
faucets,  for  5c,  as  much  water  as  you  can 
pump  by  hand  in  3  hours.  Save  hours  of 
chore  time  for  other  farm  work — a  vital 
factor  now  when  help  is  scarce. 

Delco  Pumps  are  noted  for  quiet,  trouble- 
free  service  and  economical  operation,  due 
not  only  to  the  superior  workmanship  and 
precision  you  expect  in  a  product  of  General 
Motors,  but  also  to  the  rugged  strength  and 
extra  size  of  every  part  from  the  “Capacitor 
Start”  Delco  Motor  to  extra  heavy  frame. 

A  DELCO  WATER  SYSTEM  DOES  THE  JOB  BETTER 

Ask  us  about  the  13  features,  which 
among  other  things,  do  away  with  oiling 
problems,  stop  that  annoying  pounding, 
keep  oil  taste  out  of  drinking  water  and 
make  actual  pumping  cheaper. 

Get  all  the  facts  and  you’ll  buy  the 
money-making  Delco  Water  System  and 
let  it  pay  for  itself  by  saving  time.  Ask 
your  Delco  Dealer  or  write.  Buy  on 
F.  H.  A.  terms,  if  you  wish. 

A  Delco -Light  Ironclad  Battery  Does  the  Job  Better 

Now  is  the  time  to  replace  with  genuine 
Delco-Light  Ironclad  Batteries  expressly 
designed  and  built  for  use  with  Delco- 
Light  Power  Plants.  •AwVNw.Ui.lnl  mlilnu/wJ 
Old  batteries  do  poor  ^  p0»  Electricity  To  f 
work  and  are  expen-  Work  On  Your  ^ 
sive  to  run.  Delco-  ^  Farm  Right  Now!  ^ 
Light  Ironclad  Batteries  ^  ^  j  qqq  WATT 

‘“""'mi?' all  ^  DILCO-LIGHI  | 
motors  and  appliances 
work  better  longer, 
and  save  you  money. 


DELCO  APPLIANCE 
DIVISION  Corporation” 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


§  POWER  PLANT,  f 

_=  will  furnish  the  5 
.3  equivalent  of  5  § 
man-hours  of  5 
£  work  for  5c  and  | 
1  help  you  in.  $ 
crease  produc-  ^ 
4  tion  in  spite  of  $ 
y,  help  shortage.  > 


Countryman’s  Journal 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  thing 
for  farm  families  to  consider  this 
year.  The  family  garden  will'  be 
more  important  than  ever.  Usually 
the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  plenty 
of  good  manure  is  put  on.  But 
there’s  one  thing  more.  If  you  can 
possibly  arrange  it,  plan  to  have 
water  available  for  the  season.  This 
year  the  cost  of  living  is  going  to 
go  higher;  every  bit  of  food  we  can 
raise  will  save  us  money.  Not  only 
can  we  live  from  our  garden  during 
the  season,  but  if  we  go  all-out,  we 
can  reduce  living  costs  through  Fall 
and  Winter. 

The  average  person  has  little  idea 
of  what  water  will  do  unless  he 
has  seen  it.  You  can  increase  crops 
a  third  or  half  in  dry  seasons.  There 
are  practical,  inexpensive  methods 
that  can  be  used  on  many  places.  If 
the  house  and  barn  are  supplied 
from  a  Spring,  run  a  pipe  to  the 
middle  of  the  garden.  Then  get  one 
of  these  long,  canvas,  “water 
soakers”  from  a  hardware  store. 
These  canvas  soakers  are  porous  so 
that  the  water  seeps  out  slowly; 
connect  it  up  to  the  pipe  and  just 
let  the  canvas  tube  (about  three 
or  four  inches  in  diameter)  lie  be¬ 
side  a  row  for  a  few  hours.  It  doesn’t 
take  much  time,  and  in  a  week  you 
can  give  a  big  garden  a  lot  of  water. 

If  there’s  pressure  to  the  farm 
water  supply,  you  can  use  one  of  the 
large-type  whirling  water  guns.  Set 
the  “gun”  on  a  tall  box;  one  setting 
will  soak  a  circle  50  feet  in  diameter. 
If  you  have  a  well,  and  the  pump 
is  higher  than  the  garden  spot,  it 
will  take  elbow  grease  and  muscle 
to  pump  water.  If  you  make  a 
wooden  trough  of  dry  boards  nailed 
tightly  together,  the  swelling  will 
make  the  trough  water  tight.  Put  a 
small  furrow  beside  each  row,  and 
the  water  will  run  along  the  plants. 
After  seeing  what  water  will  do  to 
increase  the  yields  of  vegetables 
and  fruits,  we  would  hate  to  garden 
without  it. 

This  past  Winter  we  pruned  out 
the  weak  canes  of  the  raspberries 
as  never  before.  None  of  the  slender, 
short  canes  were  left,  nothing 
except  tall,  big  ones.  Experiments 
at  the  stations  show  that  the  canes 
of  good  diameter  in  size  are  the  ones 
that  produce  the  berries.  The  Con¬ 
cord  grapes  are  all  pruned  to  the 
Double  T  system;  the  side  branches 
from  the  main  stem  are  left  about 
two  feet  in  length.  Following  this 
system  we  get  a  good  crop  each  year. 

In  most  locations,  it  pays  to  make 
a  special  planting  of  beets,  caiTots 
and  turnips  about  July  1st  for  ^the 
vegetables  for  winter  storage. 
There’s  a  big  difference  in  these 
compared  with  those  planted  in 
mid-May,  for  example.  The  late 
planted  ones  are  smaller,  more 
tender,  and  cook  a  lot  easier.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  happen  to 
believe  that  it’s  good  business  to 
feed  the  horses  and  hens  some 
carrots  during  the  Winter,  plant 
these  early  and  get  all  the  size 
possible.  Here  in  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  we  plant  squash  in  the 
£rst  week  of  July,  and  by  doing  so 
escape  most  of  the  squash  borers. 
We’re  doubling  our  planting  of 
tomatoes  for  home  use  to  give  lots 
to  can,  and  to  make  tomato  juice. 
For  late  string  beans  to  use  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  and 
September,  we  find  pole  Kentucky 
Wonders  best  of  all. 

We  read  a  clever  little  stunt  the 
other  day  for  northeastern  farmers 
whose  hay  fields  have  rocks  in  them, 
the  I’ocks  that  stick  out  of  the 
ground  just  a  few  inches  and  on 
which  the  cutter  bar  of  the  mow¬ 
ing  machine  may  snag.  You  can  do 
two  things  to  tell  yourelf  where 
these  rocks  are  located.  If  you  are 
fertilizing  the  whole  field,  leave  a 
foot  or  more  around  these  rocks 
unfertilized.  Then  there  will  be  a 
little  island  of  poorer  gras  to  warm 
you  of  the  rock.  Or  you  can  do  the 
exact  opposite.  Give  a  very  generous 
dose  of  fertilizer  or  manure  around 
the  rocks,  so  the  hay  will  be  taller, 
thicker,  and  greener. 

The  sun  is  warming  Mother  Earth 
again;  buds  are  swelling  in  beauty. 
It’s  good  on  a  snappy,  sunny  moi’n- 
ing  to  tramp  around  the  fields  and 
woods  and  feel  God’s  promise  of  an¬ 
other  season.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


AUTO-LITE 

SRARK  PLUGS 


MI/NTM/V  80KT 


MIGHT  55  A  SMART  I0EE  TO  MOVE  TAWS  HEAD 
OVER,  A  LEeTLE;  LUKe...%t6M5EK  S«6  STARTS  OUT  LIKE 
A  JACK-RAmMT  SlMce  MA  GAVE  fER  A  PLUG* CHE< 


FREE l 
Spark  Plug 
Instruction 
Book 


FREE  "Plug-Chek"  Data  book 
halps  you  locate  cause  of 
spark  plug  ills  —  tells  what  to 
do  to  restore  gas  economy, 
get  "like -new”  performance. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


NEW  LIFE  FOR  CARS,  TRUCKS 
AND  TRACTORS 


Take  a  tip  from  the  Mountain 
Boys!  Check  every  engine  on 
your  place  for  these  danger 
signs:  lack  of  power,  poor  fuel 
economy,  hard  starting.  A 
new  inspection  service  called 
"Plug-Chek"  lets  you  see  for 
yourself  if  plugs  waste  gas  or 
power,  if  operation  is  "too 
hot"  or  "too  cold."  Helps  you 
find  what’s  needed  to  correct 
trouble  and  get  better  perform¬ 
ance  in  tractor,  truck  or  car. 
Ask  your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  for  a 
"Plug-Chek."  When  plugs  are 
faulty,  replace  them  with 
Ignition  Engineered  Auto-Lites. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

Merchandising  Division 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  SARNIA,  ONTARIO 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS,  AUTO-LITE  IS  PRODUCING 
FOR  AMERICA’S  ARMED  FORCES 
ON  LAND,  SEA  AND  IN  THE  AIR 


you,  to  o,a7/? 

BANK  BY  MAIL 


Thousands  of  savers, 
everywhere,  bank  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  folder;  full  de¬ 
tails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  ask  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours. 

Ma/7  This  Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  8 
Please  send  folders  checked: 

□  Bank  by  Mail  D  Life  Insurance 

Name  — - - 


Address , 
City . 


.  State. 


DEPOSIT- 
SI  to  $4000 

We  accept  accounts  from  $1  to 
$4006  and  joint  accounts  up  to 
$8000.  Save  with  us  for  security. 

SAVE  BY  MAIL 

it  is  safe,  convenient,  and  you’ll 
have  money  when  you  need  it. 

Please  Send  Ale  Folder 
Name . 

Address . 

Assets  over  $20,000,000 


BOSTON 


INCORPORATED 
186 / 


PENNY 


L 


SAVINGS  BANK 

1365-1375  Washington  Street, 
R-4  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

INCORPORATED  •  •  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 


Name  . . , 

R.  F.  D.  . . . 

Post  Office . . . State 


April  18,  1942 


Outlook  for  Fruit  Pests  in  1942 


By  Philip  Garman 

Last  year  fruit  growers  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  had  few  insect  pests  to  worry 
them.  The  general  feeling  today  re¬ 
garding  pests  is  one  of  optimism, 
but  such  a  point  of  view  is  not 
wholly  justified.  We  have  had  some 
new  and  disturbing  developments  in 
and  around  the  State  which  should 
make  one  stay  on  guard  right  through 
1942.  Besides,  we  have  another  war 
which  may  make  insecticides  and 
fungicides  difficult  to  obtain;  almost 
certainly  it  will  make  some  of  them 
difficult.  In  view  of  this  situation, 
therefore,  the  best  control  that  we 
can  get  of  insects  is  not  going  to  be 
any  too  good.  What  can  be  done 
with  green  labor  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  problem.  How  can  one  carry 
on  with  less  labor  and  less  sprays 
is  going  to  be  tougher.  Add  to  this 
the  problem  of  getting  containers 
after  the  crop  is  picked  and  you  can 
see  that  1942  is  not  likely  to  be  a 
bed  of  roses  for  the  fruit  grower. 

Stocks  of  certain  insecticides  seem 
to  be  plentiful  in  the  country.  There 
are  no  talks  of  shortages  in  lead 
arsenate,  and  sulphur  appears  to  be 
in  sufficient  supply;  rumors  are  afloat 
that  nicotine  production  may  pos¬ 
sibly  curtailed,  but  supplies  will  be 
available  as  needed  this  year.  Dealers 
also  tell  us  that  one  pound  of  in¬ 
secticide  in  the  barn  may  be  worth 
several  elsewhere  and  opine  that 
orders  may  not  be  filled  as  promptly 
as  they  would  like  this  year.  They 


and  E.  M.  Stoddard 

cies  of  parasites,  and  recoveries  of 
two  of  them  were  made  this  fall.  It 
is  too  soon  to  attempt  any  evaluation 
of  the  parasites  for  this  region. 

The  second  insect  that  causes  con¬ 
cern  is  the  Japanese  beetle.  This 
insect  is  still  on  the  increase  through¬ 
out  the  State  and  will  probably  be 
fully  as  abundant  in  1942  as  in  1941. 
Increasing  damage  may  be  expected 
to  grapes,  plums,  peaches  and  early 
apples.  Parasites  and  diseases  have 
not  as  yet  made  much  headway 
against  the  insect  and  it  may  be  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  they  begin  to  cut 
down  the  beetle  population. 

European  red  mite  eggs  are  more 
abundant  than  usual,  though  with 
spring  weather  .similar  to  1941  the 
story  will  probably  be  the  same. 
However,  following  a  light  year,  with 
a  heavy  carry-over  of  eggs,  it  would 
probably  pay  to  take  no  chances 
with  it. 

Rosy  aphids  are  at  present  an  un¬ 
known  quantity.  Aphid  eggs  are  uni¬ 
versally  present  and  we  had  a  favor¬ 
able  fall  for  egg  laying  and  a  more 
or  less  unfavorable  summer  season 
for  development  on  the  alternate  host 
plant,  ribbed  leaf  plantain.  There 
were  few  aphids  last  year  in  most 
orchards  and  predators  may  be 
scarce,  so  it  all  about  evens  up  with 
some  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
insect. 

Curculios  made  themselves  scarce 
in  1941  and  the  carry-over  must, 
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Relationship  between  parasite  abundance  in  Connecticut  and  the  average 
Elberta  infestation  by  fruit  moth  larvae  at  harvest.  Releases  of  Macro- 
centrus  ancylivorus  larval  parasites  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  in  co-operation  with  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society 
are  give  below.  The  figure  shows  a  general  trend  towards  low  infestations 

with  rising  parasitism. 


suggest  that  orders  be  filed  early  to 
enable  them  to  guage  the  amounts 
needed  for  a  particular  district  and 
to  have  it  available  at  the  right  time. 
All  this  bears,  on  timeliness,  for  it  is 
self-evident  that  no  spray  can  be 
applied  if  we  haven’t  got  it  to  apply. 
On  the  other  hand,  overstocking  on 
insecticides  appears  to  be  more  of  an 
evil  than  overstocking  on  sugar,  in 
that  it  may  induce  a  shortage  sooner 
than  would  normally  occur. 

What  is  there  to  look  forward  to 
in  the  way  of  insects?  The  one  new 
development  in  Connecticut  concerns 
an  outbreak  of  Comstock’s  mealybug 
on  pears  in  southwestern  Connecticut 
and  a  potential  outbreak  on  apples 
in  the  center  of  the  Wallingford  fruit 
district.  This  insect  threatens  to  com¬ 
plicate  the  spray  program  for  apples, 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  handle 
it  on  pears,  at  least  somewhat  easier. 
Lauryl  thiocyanate  does  a  partial 
job  of  control  on  pears  and  at  the 
same  time  seems  to  handle  the  pear 
psylla  fairly  well.  There  is  also  some 
hope  of  introduced  parasites  becom¬ 
ing  effective  or  partially  so.  Delayed 
dormant  oils  with  various  toxicants, 
such  as  nicotine  sulfate  or  “di-nitro” 
products  reduce  the  overwintering 
generation,  but  no  spray  control  is 
completely  successful  at  this  time, 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  insect  and 
its  habits.  For  example,  overwinter¬ 
ing  eggs  are  laid  in  a  mass  of  cottony 
material,  beneath  bark  scales.  The 
insecticide  must  wet  and  penetrate 
those  masses  beneath  the  bark.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  insects  themselves,  after 
they  begin  to  develop,  have  a  waxy 
coating  which  is  more  or  less  water¬ 
proof.  So  far,  we  have  found  only 
two  generations  here,  the  overwinter¬ 
ing  generation  hatching  some  time 
during  May  and  laying  eggs  for  the 
second  generation  during  the  latter 
part  of  July.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Entomology  has  released  three  spe- 


therefore,  be  less  than  usual.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  an  insect  with  tremen¬ 
dous  potential  powers  for  damage 
and  it  will  pay  to  be  continuously  on 
guard  during  the  season  immediately 
following  petal  fall  and  from  then 
on  for  about  one  month. 

The  apple  maggot  remained  Con¬ 
necticut’s  and,  probably,  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  No.  1  apple  insect  in  1941. 
Whatever  else  is  done  in  the  orchard, 
pains  must  be  taken  with  maggot 
control  if  we  expect  to  have  sound 
fruit.  Sprays  and  drop  collection  are 
the  main  props  of  a  good  control  in 
this  State.  We  believe  that  rotenone- 
oil  dusts  (Rotenone  materials  will 
be  difficult  to  obtain  in  1942)  are 
useful  supplements  to  the  standard 
arsenical  sprays  in  common  use,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  flies  appear  late  in 
the  season.  Destruction  of  uncared- 
for  or  wild  apple  trees  near  the 
orchard  is  also  a  valuable  sanitary 
measure  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  codling  moth,  although  not 
significantly  worse  in  1941,  threatens 
to  continue  its  depredations  in  1942 
if  the  season  is  at  all  favorable.  Re¬ 
ports  from  neighboring  States  in¬ 
dicates  an  increase. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth  reached  a 
new  low  during  1941  and  a  survey  of 
the  situation  since  1934  is  shown  in 
diagram.  Parasite  populations  are 
apparently  at  a  high  level  just  now 
and  this,  combined  with  an  unfavor¬ 
able  summer  for  the  pest,  brought 
the  unusually  low  level  of  infestation 
last  year.  We  have  found  during  our 
course  of  study  of  the  fruit  moth 
that  a  peach  orchard  can  be  over¬ 
fertilized  and  excessively  cultivated. 
Recent  studies  have  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  parasites  of  the  larvae  is  coming 
from  such  weeds  as  ragweed  growing 
in  the  orchard.  Known  to  entomolo¬ 
gists  only  as  Glypta  rufis  cutellaris, 
this  parasite  occurs  through  the  State 
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JUICE 
TIGHT! 


Wood  is  the  proven, 
best  material  in  which 
to  cure  and  keep  silage. 

But  only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dowell- 
ing  andV-type  anchors  that 
tie  the  entire  silo  into  a  Juice - 
tight  —  windproof  —  enduring 
structure.  With  fair  care  it 
should  outlast  any  other  silo. 
Save  the  Juice!  It  contains  valu¬ 
able  body  and  bone  building 
mineral  "food.  Sure-grip,  sure- 
step,  door-front  ladder  assures 
convenience  and  safety. 

Write  today  for  catalog  and  early  order 
low  prices.  UNADILLA  SILO  CO., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  New  York 

Agents  Wanted —  Territory  Open 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


*  CONCRETE  * 


*  METAL  * 


GIVE  GREATER  STRENGTH  &  CAPACITY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  *  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 

in  Cll  OC  ASSURES  MOST 
IB  OILUO  LASTING  VALUE 


MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta.  0.  (Dent'.Q  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schenectady.  N.Y.  Lilesville,  N.C. 


Just  to  Remind  YOU— 

Marietta  Super  -  Construction 
Concrete  Silos  are  built 
STRONGER  to  last  longer. 

.  .  Acid  resisting,  cement 
sealed  and  special  hooping — 
for  Hay.  Also  strongest  for 
Corn.  Redwood  hinged  doors. 
Our  1942  “quota”  of  CON¬ 
CRETE  Silos  now  sold.  But 
write  Marietta,  O.  office  for 
new  “Victory”  Silo  folder. 


9  show  you mv'sttoa' R»r 

ch03S>  Economy 
L7 Write  for  troo  cats- 
cos*  discounts. 

New  Dairyman  s  Silo. 
JOHN  A.  COLE 
Box  661.  Kingston,  N.Y. 


tai 
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ACID-PROOF  I  NO  MORTAR! 


with  KoroK 

Here’s  a  masonry  silo  with  no 
cement  or  mortar  to  crumble  and 
leak !  Hard,  vitrified  tile,  glazed 
on  inside,  insulate  against  frost, 
build  stronger . .  tighter . .  more 
durable  silo.  Drop  a  postal  today 
for  FREE  folder.  Easy  terms. 

CRAINE,  INC. 

422  Taft  St.  Norwich.  New  York 


CRAINE"."™  SILOS 


Buy  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But 
buy  them  on  a  regular  basis.  Bonds 
cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come 
as  low  as  10  cents.  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps  can  now  be  bought  at  all 
banks  and  Post  Offices,  and  Stamps 
can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


and  destroys  many  fruit  moth  larvae. 
Thus  we  have  three  reasons  why  we 
believe  excessive  cultivation  of  the 
peach  orchard  throughout  the  season 
is  undesirable.  First,  erosion  is  fa¬ 
vored;  second,  tender  growth  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  favors  development  of 
the  fruit  moth  larva  in  the  twigs; 
and,  third,  the  parasite  Glypta  is 
destroyed  or  reduced  in  numbers. 
We  believe  that  cultivation  should, 
in  general,  be  stopped  after  the  first 
of  July  in  Connecticut,  except  in  un¬ 
usual  circumstances. 

Insects  that  remained  low  in  number 
during  1941  and  will  probably  be  so 
in  1942  (in  general)  are  the  fruit 
tree  leaf  roller,  tent  caterpillar,  can¬ 
ker  worms,  white  apple  leafhopper 
and  the  pear  psylla.  Of  these,  the 
pear  psylla  is  perhaps  the  more 
dangerous  and  may  become  abun¬ 
dant  on  short  notice.  Bud  moth 
damage  continued  about  as  hereto¬ 
fore  in  1941,  damage  being  reported 
locally,  and  the  red-banded  leaf 
roller  or  green  apple  side  worm  con¬ 
tinued  to  damage  fruit  in  restricted 
areas.  Both  of  the  latter  are  impor¬ 
tant  sources  of  damage  to  apples,  the 
red-banded  leaf  roller  being  a  factor 
affecting  the  keeping  qualities  in 
storage. 

(To  be  continued) 


Small  Fruits  for  the  Garden 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  will 
so  much  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
home  menu  as  currants  for  jelly¬ 
making;  a  gooseberry  bush  that  will 
produce  enough  berries  for  luscious 
fresh  gooseberry  pies;  and  a  small 
patch  of  black  and  red  raspberries 
and  a  few  blackberries  for  table  use. 
Your  own  fresh- grown  fruits  are 
more  delicious  than  any  you  can  buy. 
By  getting  good  plants  of  good  varie¬ 
ties  and  by  giving  them  good  care, 
it  is  surprising  how  much  fruit  can 
be  secured  from  a  very  small  area. 

Currants  and  gooseberries  will 
produce  some  fruits  even  if  neglected, 
but  this  will  be  greatly  increased  if 
the  plants  are  properly  cultivated, 
pruned  and  fertilized.  Being  shallow- 
rooted,  cultivation  should  not  be 
deep.  To  obtain  abundant  fruit  of 
good  size,  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  have  an  application  of  a 
complete  balanced  plant  food — one 
tablespoonful  per  square  foot  of  soil 
surrounding  the  bushes.  Apply  this 
at  the  time  of  the  first  cultivation 
and  work  well  into  the  soil. 

Currants  should  be  pruned  in  the 
late  summer,  removing  the  oldest 
canes  only.  Fruit  is  produced  on 
two  and  three-year-old  canes,  but 
wood  that  is  older  than  three  years 
is  seldom  bearing  wood.  Each  bush 
should  be  allowed  twelve  canes, 
made  up  of  four  each  of  1-year,  2- 
year  and  3-year  canes.  At  the  close 
of  the  bearing  season,  the  3-year-old 
canes  should  be  removed.  Of  the  new 
canes  that  have  grown,  select  four 
of  the  strongest  and  cut  out  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

A  common  pest  of  currants  and 
gooseberries  is  the  currant  worm, 
which  sometimes  strips  all  the  leaves 
from  the  canes  before  the  grower 
realizes  they  are  working.  From 
the  time  the  leaves  first  appear,  they 
should  be  examined  at  least  once  a 
week  to  detect  the  presence  of  these 
worms.  If  they  are  present,  spray 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  9Yz  level  tea¬ 
spoons  to  1  gallon  water.  If  they 
appear  after  the  fruit  has  formed, 
use  hellebore,  which  may  be  used  in 
either  dust  or  spray  form. 

Prune  red  raspberries  in  the  spring 
before  growth  starts.  Remove  all 
weak  or  dead  canes  and  thin  out  the 
remaining  canes  to  about  five  to  a 
clump.  Canes  that  are  retained  should 
be  cut  back  to  a  height  of  three  or 
four  feet.  With  black  raspberries, 
the  weak  canes  should  be  removed 
and  branches  cut  back  to  six  or 
eight  buds.  After  raspberries  are 
through  fruiting,  all  old  bearing 
wood  should  be  removed  as  the  new 
canes  need  all  the  room  and  should 
have  all  the  strength  the  roots  can 
furnish. 

Remove  old  canes  of  blackberries 
after  fruiting.  Tip  new  canes  at  the 
desired  height.  In  the  spring,  before 
growth  starts,  but  not  until  the 
weather  is  mild  and  danger  of  frost 
is  over,  shorten  to  about  half  their 
length  the  branches  that  have  grown 
out  on  new  canes  shortened  the  pre¬ 
vious  fall.  If  canes  are  too  crowded, 
thin  out,  removing  at  ground  level. 
All  old  canes  and  trimmings  from 
branches  of  all  of  these  small  fruits 
should  be  burned  immediately  after 
cutting.  h.  l.  s. 


cJlotu.  to-  -paint 

CONCRETE,  STUCCO 
AND  MASONRY 


HAVE  you  a  house,  barn,  silo, 
milk  house,  or  other  building 
of  concrete,  stucco,  concrete  block, 
or  brick  that  has  become  soiled  and 


stained?  Then  here’s  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  make  it  look  like  new 
—Paint  it  with  Medusa  Portland 


Cement  Paint.  This  paint  has  a 
cement  base  that  mikes  a  colorful, 
hard,  cement-like  finish  when  used 
on  concrete  or  masonry.  It’s  easily 
applied  by  brush  or  spray,  on  wet 
or  dry,  interiors  or  exteriors.  Inex¬ 
pensive  in  first  cost.  Medusa  Paint 


mixes  with  water.  Available  in 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


eight  colors,  black  and  white.  Send 
the  coupon  below  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  "Painting  Concrete,  Stucco, 
and  Masonry”  which  describes 
Medusa  Paint  in  detail. 


MEDUSA  co°mdpuacmt? 

Division  of  Medusa  Portland  Cement  Company 

1029  Midland  Building ,  Department  B,  Cleveland 9  Ohio 


Gentlemen:  Please  send  book  **Paintingr 
Concrete,  Stucco,  and  Masonry.'’ 

PdrtmM  -  — 

Address  ....  -  -  — —  ■  -m 


Gity  State  ■■ 

Also  made  by  Medusa  Products  Co .  of  Canada,  Ltd., Paris,  Ont * 


CfTf  AIAT  and  Peppy  Pal'' 

J^DUALL'O  ¥  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


•Low  Cost  Power  for  horns  gardens, 
poultry  and  fruit  ranches,  estates,  green 
houses,  small  farms,  parks,  etc.  All  sizes 
1  H.P.  to  9  H.P.,  plow,  cultivate,  spray, 
mow,  haul,  run  belt  machinery,  etc 
Write  for  10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER. 
LOW  PRICES  and  FREE  CIRCULARS. 
SHAW  MFG.  CO..  4704  FRONT  ST. 

GALESBURG, KANSAS 
66S-F  No.  4th  St..  Columbus.  Ohio: 

5812-F  Magnolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


"Peppy-Pal" 

with  Caltivatiag  Taait 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners,  Suburbanites.  Florists, 

T  ruckers  ,N  urserymen  .FruitGrowers 

Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


cannot  be  won  without 


GROWING  more  food  demands  greater  crop  production,  and 
with  shortages  in  man  power,  this  production  can  best  be 
secured  by  mechanical  potcer. 

Cletrac  Model  HG  is  exactly  that  kind  of  power,  because  only 
Cletracs  have  Tru-Traction — power  on  both  tracks  at  all  times 
—which  will  keep  your  farm  work  on  schedule.  You  plow,  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  on  time. 

Cletrac  Model  HG  is  built  in  three  widths — 31"  for  orchards, 
vineyards  and  narrow  rows;  42"  for  regular  farm  use;  and  68" 
for  all  around  work  and  row  crops  of  general  nature.  A  full  line 
of  attached  tools — planters,  cultivators,  mowers,  weeders, 
sprayers,  etc.,  is  available  so  that  Cletrac  HG  can  help  you 
raise  greater  crops  at  every  stage  of  growth. 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  Cletrac  HG  and  how 
Tru-Traction  will  help  you  get  more  farming  done 
-v  faster ,  see  your  Cletrac  dealer. 

Tract  low 


CLETRAC  CRAWLER  TRACTORS 


{ means  power  on  J 
both  frocks  of  J 

all  times  THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.  •  Cleveland,  ohio 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
Offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts, 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Lower  Farm  Truck  Licenses 

The  present  truck  licensing  laws  work  a  grave 
injustice  to  citizens  who  use  their  trucks  only 
to  haul  their  own  property — farmers,  gardeners, 
orchardists,  etc.  They  are  on  the  roads  very 
little  during  the  year  and  not  many  miles. 
They  must  buy  the  regular  commercial  license 
which,  on  the  usual  size  truck  (IV2  tons),  runs 
around  $45;  as  much  or  more  than  the  taxes  on 
small  or  medium  sized  farms.  The  result  is  they 
either  buy  the  license  and  market  products  under 
too  heavy  a  handicap  or  won’t  buy. 

We  producers  have  asked  for  this  relief  more 
than  once,  but  everytime  we’ve  been  told  that 
the  State  would  lose  revenue  by  the  lowering  of 
truck  licenses  to  people  who  only  haul  their  own 
property,  to,  say,  $5  or  $10,  as  other  States  do, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  true.  More  truck  licenses 
would  be  bought  and  thousands  of  tons  of  pro¬ 
ducts — wood,  farm,  garden  and  orchard,  would 
reach  market  that  do  not  now,  adding  to  the 
income  of  these  families,  improving  their 
standard  of  living  and  in  many  cases  enabling 
them  to  continue  on  the  farms  as  active  producers 
that  pay  taxes  to  the  State  to  maintain  State 
institutions  and  general  structure. 

The  $1.00  farm-to-farm  license  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  has  only  been  useful 
between  two  or  more  holdings  under  the  same 
ownership  and  provides  no  way  to  get  to  market. 
Most  people  only  have  one  farm,  anyway. 

Free  competitive  auction  markets  have  sprung 
up  in  the  last  few  years,  usually  not  more  than 
25  miles  apart.  They  are  very  good  markets 
for  the  farmer’s  livestock,  but  how  is  he  to 
utilize  them  freely?  As  it  is  now,  he  must  either 
call  in  a  buyer  if  he  has  a  cow  to  sell  and  take 
the  price  offered,  maybe  to  see  the  cow  bring 
$10  or  $15  more  than  he  received,  at  a  local 
auction  that  same  day,  only  a  few  miles  away; 
or  pay  a  high  rate  to  a  local  trucker  to  haul  his 
one  animal  to  the  sale  or  not  be  able  to  get  his 
services  that  day  because  everybody  with  stock 
to  sell  wants  a  trucker  on  auction  day.  If  truck 
licenses  were  available  at  reasonable  prices  to 
farmers  and  stockmen,  they  could  realize  full 
value  from  their  herds  with  great  saving  of 
time  and  expense  that  would  result  in  more 
property  for  State  tax,  and  more  profitable 
husbandry.  The  present  system  dries  up  the 
source  of  taxes  at  the  roots. 

Small  farmers,  gardeners,  orchardists,  etc., 
usually  Tiave  only  small  quantities  of  their  pro¬ 
duce  ready  for  market  at  one  time.  If  they  don’t 
deliver  it  themselves  in  their  own  truck,  the 
amount  salable  at  one  time  does  not  justify 
hiring  truckers,  so  often  produce  is  wasted. 

Quick  action  now  is  doubly  important  when 
we  should  utilize  all  products  for  they  all  con¬ 
tribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  The  present  system  wastes  many,  many 
more  hours  of  time,  and  labor  is  costly  to  pro¬ 
ducer  and  cuts  the  revenue  of  the  State. 

This  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  farmers  and 
should  be  to  consumers  also,  since  it  makes  farm 
products  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  in  the 
markets. 

Your  paper  is  the  spokesman  for  the  farmer. 
Please  assist  us.  Frank  Stanley 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

OR  the  past  four  years,  Assemblyman 
Harry  Marble  of  Ontario  County  has 
introduced  a  bill  to  reduce  license  fees  on 
farm  trucks.  Specifically,  the  bill  provides 
that  for  every  farm  truck  there  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  an  annual  license  fee  of  40  cents  for 
each  hundred  pounds,  or  major  fraction 
thereof,  unladen,  and  further  that  if  any  farm 
truck  is  registered  between  July  1  and 
September  30,  the  registration  fee  for  that 
year  shall  be  one-half  the  regular  fee,  and 
if  registered  after  October  1,  the  fee  shall 
be  one-quarter  of  the  regular  fee. 

We  have  consistently  approved  this  bill 
and  urged  its  adoption  by  the  Legislature  and 
approval  by  the  Governor.  Each  year  it  gets 
buried  somewhere  in  the  Albany  hopper 
which  means  that  there  is  some  selfish,  un¬ 


disclosed  opposition.  Farmers  throughout  the 
State  should,  therefore,  make  it  their  prompt 
business  to  register  their  support  of  the 
Marble  Bill  with  their  senators  and  assembly- 
men. 

The  bill  has  real  merit.  It  seeks  to  wipe 
out  the  present  discrimination  against  farm¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  commercial  truckers.  Today, 
both  pay  the  same  license  fees  although  the 
farmer,  for  the  most  part,  uses  his  truck  on 
his  own  farm  and  back  roads  and  not  on 
public  highways.  Commercial  truckers,  on 
the  other  hand,  use  public  highways  exclu¬ 
sively.  Besides,  there  are  many  farmers  who 
can  only  afford  a  half-year  truck  license  al¬ 
though  the  use  is  needed  during  the  entire 
twelve  -months. 

There  are  special  reasons  why  the  Marble 
Bill  should  be  made  a  law  this  year.  Tire 
rationing  will  probably  boost  trucking  fees 
and  farmers  will  foot  the  extra  bill.  Besides, 
this  Summer's  trade  for  roadside  stands  does 
not  look  promising,  which  means  that  more 
farm  produce  will  ha,ve  to  be  trucked  to 
market.  The  logical  person  to  haul  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  is  the  farmer  who  produces  it  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  the 
farmer  be  permitted  free  trucking  access  to 
the  markets  and  not  forced,  as  he  is  today 
by  existing  laws,  to  pay  the  union  hijacker 
for  a  useless  service,  nor  charged  as  a 
criminal  by  the  State  Police  for  using 
tractor-drawn  trailers. 


A  Milk  Muddle 

THE  free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  regulates  prices  and  promotes 
trade.  Those  who  succeed  in  obstructing  the 
law  may  gain  an  unearned  profit,  but  others 
lose.  When  governments  violate  this  law,  the 
people  suffer. 

Government  violation  of  this  law  caused  a 
present  jnuddle  in  the  milk  business  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed.  Farmers  have  been 
urged  to  increase  production  to  meet  the  war 
needs.  They  have  responded.  But  the  home 
consumption  has  not  increased.  In  fact,  high 
prices  to  consumers  have  reduced  the  city 
consumption  of  fluid  mill^  and  cream.  The 
government  did  not  provide  equipment  to 
produce  cheese  and  condensed  and  powdered 
milk  for  its  lend-lease  supplies  to  warring 
nations  and  our  own  Army  and  Navy.  Hence, 
we  have  a  large  surplus  of  milk  produced  by 
farmers  at  less  than  the  admitted  cost  of 
production  on  the  solicitation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  that  assists  in  fixing  an  arbitrary  dealer 
controlled  price. 

The  small  co-operatives  have  no  facilities 
for  making  cheese  or  powdered  milk.  The 
Big-3  have,  but  they  have  refused  to  use 
them  to  full  capacity.  They  have  cut  the  price 
to  dealers  who  up  to  now  have  bought  from 
the  small  single-plant  co-operatives. 

To  ease  the  effect  of  the  muddle  for  which 
he  is  no  way  responsible,  Administrator  N.  J. 
Cladakis  has  taken  over  two  manufacturing 
plants,  one  at  Syracuse  and  the  other  at 
La  Fargeville,  to  make  cheese  and  powdered 
milk.  He  would  take  more  if  available.  He 
is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  situation  and  deserves  co-operation  from 
those  in  a  position  to  help,  but  who  thus  far 
have  declined  because  of  a  selfish  advantage 
to  themselves. 


A  READER  desires  to  know  the  best 
method  of  using  several  cubic  yards  of 
poultry  manure  on  his  three  acres  of  land 
this  Spring. 

This  is  something  worth  having  and  plan¬ 
ning  for,  as  it  is  useful  for  all  farm  and 
garden  crops  and  quick  in  action.  If  it  can 
be  dried  and  crushed  rather  fine,  it  will  work 
as  side  dressing  around  hills  and  long  rows, 
and  the  rains  and  cultivation  will  make  it 
available  for  plant  food. 

If  such  manure  is  heavily  mixed  with  straw 
or  other  litter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spread 
and  plow  it  under  the  same  as  general  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  but  it  is  better  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  if  possible,  to  avoid  getting  the 
soluble  material  in  it  plowed  under  too 
deeply,  beyond  the  use  of  the  plant  roots. 


April  18,  1942 

ANOTHER  reader  says  that  his  Golden  De¬ 
licious  apples  have  spots  which  he  is 
told  is  scab  “due  to  some  ingredient  used 
in  the  spray.” 

Spray  damage  may  cause  russeting  of 
apples,  but  scab  is  a  disease  caused  by  a 
specific  germ  and  requiring  a  long  spray 
program  to  combat.  We  once  found  a 
McIntosh  grower  in  the  Champlain  Valley 
spraying  with  lime-sulphur  for  the  ninth 
time  that  season. 

Scab  is  a  disease  affecting  both  the  foliage 
and  fruit.  The  apples  may  not  be  damaged 
except  in  looks,  but  the  tree  may  be  practi¬ 
cally  defoliated  in  a  bad  scab  season.  The 
spores  of  the  disease  winter  in  the  dead  leaves 
and  in  mild  moist  weather  of  Spring  shoot 
out  in  multitudes,  getting  on  to  the  young 
growth  with  disastrous  results.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  Farm  Bureau  of  the 
county  as .  they  study  out  this  matter  every 
year,  learning  when  the  spores  are  shooting. 
They  will  advise  just  the  type  of  spray  to 
use  for  the  season,  to  control  the  trouble  with 
least  damage  to  tree  and  fruit. 


What  Farmers  Say 

FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL 

We  like  your  attitude  in  defense  of  the  little 
schools.  They  have  robbed  us  of  nearly  all  of' 
ours  here  in  Ohio.  The  school  teachers  consider 
they  have  the  matter  well  in  hand  in  most  all 
things  that  concern  them,  such  as  wages,  hours, 
pensions  and  things  in  general  regarding  so- 
called  modern  education;  lacking  much  of  the 
efficiency  that  most  of  the  little  schools,  with 
loyal,  energetic,  sincere  and  self-sacrificing 
teachers,  possessed.  They  were  a  bulwark  of  the 
nation,  builders  of  sound  and  good,  small 
communities.  Many  now,  with  no  little  school 
house,  are  in  the  process  of  disintegration. 

We  considered  that  the  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  community  were  closely  inter¬ 
woven  and  consequently  gave  to  the  community 
its  moral  stability. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  a  part  of  New  York 
State,  it  made  my  heart  glad  to  see  many  little 
school  houses  and  boys  and  girls  attending 
school  in  their  own  communities.  Radical 
changes  from  many  of  the  landmarks  of  our 
forefathers  are  not  generally  wise.  Now,  blinded 
by  the  dazzle  of  the  dollar,  many  scheme  and 
work  and  lobby  for  selfish  interest,  making  many 
rural  folks  feel  that  they,  except  as  taxpayers, 
might  only  be  a  necessary  nuisance.  m.  s.  l. 

Ohio 


Secretary  Wickard  wants  us  to  raise  more  food. 
That  is  O.  K.  I  want  to  do  all  I  can.  Some  of 
us  have  superphosphate  on  hand  that  we  could 
use  for  corn,  potatoes  and  beans.  We  Yankee 
farmers  don’t  eat  hay.  Secretary  Wallace  seems 
to  think  that  was  about  all  we  needed.  If  Mr. 
Wickard  would  remove  the  restrictions  about 
using  Government — furnished  fertilizers,  a  lot 
of  farmers  could  raise  more  needed  crops.  Per¬ 
haps  the  farm  papers  and  the  county  agents 
could  induce  Secretary  Wickard  to  do  his  part. 

Vermont  e.  s. 


I  have  been  helping  my  farmer  friends  with 
their  income  tax  blanks.  If  there  is  one  good 
answer  to  the  question  whether  the  farmer  is 
getting  enough  for  his  milk,  it  is  shown  up  in 
these  blanks. 

How  does  the  dairy  farmer  manage  to  live 
after  the  necessary  farm  bills  are  paid?  I,  for 
one,  can’t  figure  it  out.  mrs.  l.  b.  g. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


If  your  subscription  price  was  the  other  way 
around  and  $3  for  one  year,  it  still  would  not 
be  paying  you  enough  for  all  the  information  and 
pleasure  we  receive  through  your  paper.  All 
success  to  you,  through  the  coming  years. 

New  Jersey  G.  b.  g. 


Brevities 

“April,  April,  laugh  thy  golden  laughter,  but, 
the  moment  after,  weep  thy  golden  tears!” 

William  Watson 

“How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me, 
O  God!  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them.” — Psa. 
139:17. 

As  an  “appetizer”  there  is  nothing  quite  equal 
to  the  smell  of  fresh  earth  as  it  hits  the  plow¬ 
man  at  the  handles. 

In  the  sorghum  areas  of  the  South,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  plantings  of  the  cane  are  planned,  to  take 
care  of  local  sweetening  needs  at  least. 

From  April  23  to  May  9  is  the  “Springtime 
Egg  Festival,”  in  which  we  are  urged  to  eat  eggs 
and  talk  about  their  food  value  to  others. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  oats  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  ground  is  in  condition  for  working. 
This  gives  them  a  good  roothold,  so  that  the  hot 
spells  in  late  May  do  not  pinch  the  roots. 

For  second  early,  plant  some  tomato  seeds  in 
open  ground  in  April,  in  a  sheltered  spot  with 
plenty  of  sun.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see 
what  sturdy  plants  unaided  nature  will  develop. 
We  have  had  them  catch  up  with  the  indoor 
grown  plants. 
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What  We  Get  for  $1  a  Year 

Mr.  Clyde  E.  Beardslee  is  vice-president 
of  the  Borden  Milk  Company.  He  is 
a  $1.00-a-year  man  on  the  War  Production 
Board  in  Washington.  He  was  indicted  in 
New  York  in  May,  1941,  charged  with  con¬ 
spiring  to  fix  milk  prices.  He  was  indicted 
in  Chicago  recently  on  a  charge  alleging  con¬ 
spiracy  to  fix  the  prices  of  American  brick 
cheese. 

As  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Production  Section 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  it  is  his  duty 
to  increase  production  of  foods  needed  by 
the  Allied  Forces.  As  he  is  a  Federal  em¬ 
ployee  drawing  a  salary  of  $1.00  a  year,  he 
is  probably  required  to  take  an  oath  of  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  his  duties. 

On  March  29.,  Congressman  Bernard  H. 
Gehrmann  charged  in  Congress  that  Mr. 
Beardslee  has  failed  in  that  duty.  He  stated 
that  Mr.  Beardslee’s  failure  to  provide  pro¬ 
cessing  plants  was  producing  a  shortage  of 
the  needed  supply  of  dry  milk.  The  Congress¬ 
man  charged  that  four  big  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  complete  control  of  the  evaporated 
milk  industry  had  defeated  the  program  of 
expansion  and  as  a  result,  we  were  in 
danger  of  falling  100,000,000  pounds  short 
of  our  quota  for  the  allies.  Farmers,  he  said, 
had  done  their  part  to  increase  production. 
The  plan  called  for  dry  skim  milk, 
cheese  and  evaporated  milk.  There  were 
61,000,000  cases  of  evaporated  milk  manu¬ 
factured  in  1941.  The  promised  amount  has 
been  88,000,000  cases.  In  1941,  the  dry  skim 
milk  total  was  389,000,000  pounds.  We  fixed 
619,000,000  pounds  for  1942.  These  require¬ 
ments  for  1942  are  not  being  produced. 

To  meet  these  increases,  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  knew  that  increased  facilities 
were  necessary.  New  evaporated  plants  and 
milk  drying  equipment  had  to  be  set  up  and 
the  necessary  financing  was  provided.  The 
Agricultural  Defense  Committee  has  ap¬ 
proved  applications  for  machinery  and  criti¬ 
cal  material  for  equipment  has  been  allotted. 
Here  was  one  great  chance  for  existing  farm 
cooperatives  to  make  their  plants  flexible  and 
open  new  markets.  “Who,”  asked  Congress¬ 
man  Gehrmann,  “was  Mr.  Beardslee  repre¬ 
senting  in  this  case  when  he  neglected  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  facilities  to  insure  the  production 
of  these  foods?  Was  his  neglect  in  favor  of 
our  nation  in  a  great  war  effort,  or  was  he 
representing  the  monopolistic  group  repre¬ 
sented  by  his  firm,  the  Borden  Company,  of 
which  he  is  vice-president?” 

The  Big  Four,  National  Dairy  Products 
(Sheffield),  Borden,  Swift  and  Armour,  were 
all  united  with  Mr.  Beardslee  in  interest. 
They  have  been  indicted  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  conspiring  to  force  small  pro¬ 
ducers  to  accept  the  prices  for  cheese  fixed 
by  them.  “This,”  Mr.  Gehrmann  said:  “is  a 
sample  of  Mr.  Beardslee’s  thinking  and 
philosophy.”  V/ 


Fowl  Pox  Control 

FOWL  Pox  now  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  egg 
production  when  it  infects  a  flock  of 
laying  hens.  Ordinarily  it  does  not,  unless 
complicated  with  other  troubles,  cause  much 
mortality.  It  is,  however,  the  loss  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  a  period  of  weeks  that  is  the  chief 
loss. 

A  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  production 
of  hatching  eggs  of  course  is  even  more 
severely  affected  as  to  loss  of  production  and 
low  hatchability. 

Fowl  Pox  can  be  definitely  controlled  by 
vaccinating  all  young  stock  as  it  is  placed 
on  range  at  8  to  14  weeks  of  ags.  If  weather 
conditions  are  bad,  it  might  be  better  to 
vaccinate  birds  about  two  weeks  before  plac¬ 
ing  on  range,  or  waiting  until  more  favorable 
weather  conditions. 

Poultrymen  who  have  experienced  losses 
from  natural  outbreaks  of  Fowl  Pox  should 
certainly  make  vaccination  a  part  of  their 
regular  management  program.  To  do  this 
will  insure  against  losses  sure  to  occur 
through  lowered  production  and  hatchability 
when  most  needed.  Contrary  to  some  opinion 
evidenced  in  State  Control  Boards  and  else¬ 
where,  the  average  poultryman  and  farmer 
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is  certainly  capable  of  vaccinating  his  own 
birds  for  fowl  pox  control  and  prevention. 
If  he  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  his 
birds  have  been  subjected  to  a  natural  out¬ 
break  of  this  disease,  he  should  make  sure 
by  having  his  State  Disease  Control  Labora¬ 
tory  or  a  qualified  veterinarian  make  a  check. 


Friendship  Aids  Business 

DAIRY  farmers  have  always  hq,d  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  city  consumers 
of  their  products,  whether  they  be  the 
families  of  labor  or  of  the  white  collar  class. 
They  have  realized  that  regularly  employed 
and  well  paid  labor,  prosperous  employees, 
and  other  salaried  classes  were  their  best 
customers.  Dairymen  have  always  insisted 
these  consumers  paid  dealers  too  high  a  price 
for  milk.  They  knew  that  if  consumers’ 
prices  were  less,  their  consumption  would  be 
more,  and  that  then  the  demand  for  milk 
would  increase.  Farmers  have  therefore  al¬ 
ways  favored  an  understanding,  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  consumers  of  their  products. 

In  the  beginning  of  World  War  I,  at  one 
of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  the  State, 
in  Utica  on  November  4,  1917,  dairymen  ap¬ 
proved  the  following  resolution  without  a 
dissenting  voice: 

WHEREAS,  Representatives  of  organized 
labor,  representing  500,000  members  in  the 
State,  have  volunteered  to  co-operate  with 
farm  organizations  to  secure  State-owned 
and  State-controlled  terminal  markets  and 
milk  plants  as  a  means  of  efficient  and 
economic  distribution  of  food  and  milk,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  of  mutual 
advantage,  and 

WHEREAS,  A  preliminary  joint  conference 
has  already  been  held  and  a  joint  committee 
provided  on  which  this  organization  will  be 
represented,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  approve  this  pro¬ 
posed  combination  of  organized  labor  and 
organized  farmers  for  mutual  benefits  and 
that  we  assure  organized  labor  of  our  hearty 
co-operation  with  them  in  every  proper 
purpose  and  worthy  measure  in  which  we 
find  a  common  interest 

This  subject  has  been  widely  and  openly 
discussed  in  the  public  halls,  the  schools  and 
the  churches  of  Greater  New  York  and  the 
men  and  women  of  this  great  city  have 
sympathy  and  friendship  for  the  farmers  who 
produce  their  food;  and  a  resentment  against 
the  middlemen  who  swelled  their  fortunes 
by  paying  farmers  too  little  and  charging  the 
consumers  too  much.  Farmers  have  fully 
reciprocated  these  sentiments.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  these  good  meaning  producers  and 
consumers  could  not  work  together.  If  they 
did,  they  would  solve  the  milk  problem  and 
the  now  lordly  milk  barons  would  be  the 
hired  men  of  their  present  victims. 

That  is  why  so  much  effort  has  been  exerted 
to  keep  them  apart. 

Just  now,  the  subsidized  house-organ  of 
the  milk  racketeers  and  their  lesser  propa¬ 
ganda  hirelings  are  trying  to  use  John  L. 
Lewis  as  a  scare-crow  to  keep  dairymen  and 
their  consumer  friends  from  getting  together 
to  free  themselves  from  extortioners. 

This  paper  classes  the  high  leaders  of 
labor  with  the  high  leaders  in  milk.  They 
are  both  cruel,  shameless  and  mad  for  power 
and  money.  Both  of  them  exploit  the  people 
that  they  pretend  to  serve.  Both-  collect  large 
sums  of  money  from  their  principals,  and 
give  no  accounting  for  it.  Both  of  them  con¬ 
spire  with  venal  politicians  for  their  own  ad¬ 
vantage.  Both  of  them  have  been  officially 
shown  to  have  misused  trust  funds.  But  the 
high  labor  leaders  have  improved  the  income 
of  union  labor,  while  the  high  milk  leaders 
have  conspired  with  milk  dealers  to  defeat 
and  impoverish  milk  producers. .  One  group 
has  taken  $20,000,000  a  year  out  of  farmers’ 
milk  money  for  the  past  twenty  years  and 
has  never  made  a  real  accounting  of  it.  In 
a  voice  of  affected  virtue,  they  hysterically 
bid  farmers  to  beware  of  their  own  breed 
of  knaves. 

There  are  honest  leaders  of  labor  and  of 
dairymen.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  friendship  and  mutual  interest  be¬ 
tween  farmers  and  the  consumers  of  farm 
products.  Together,  and  working  with  an 
honest  purpose,  these  two  classes  are  numer¬ 
ous  enough  to  banish  all  tricky  leaders  and 
restore  order  to  the  milk  industry. 


What  is  Agricultural  Labor? 

On  February  6,  1942  a  hearing  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  regarding  the  Yakima  Valley  strike  and 
boycott  against  the  apple  industry  there,  was 
brought  to  a  close  without  any  results.  It  leaves 
the  industry  without  the  slightest  protection  in 
labor  disputes  anywhere  in  the  country.  This 
seems  to  me  our  most  serious  problem  at 
present.  This  domination  by  labor  under  the 
Labor  Relations  Act  is  a  menace  to  the  entire 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  and,  if  allowed 
to  spread,  will  affect  every  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

Here  is  the  Yakima  story.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  unionize  all  private,  co-operative,  and 
commercial  packing  houses  in  Yakima,  by  the 
Teamsters,  Helpers  and  Warehousemen’s  Union, 
by  instituting  a  strike  and  boycott.  This  Union 
refused  to  handle  Yakima  fruit;  it  refused  to 
patronize  chain  stores  that  sold  this  fruit;  it 
threatened  to  boycott  the  restaurants  that  put 
Yakima  apples  into  their  pies.  The  boycott  was 
in  effect  from  August  1941  until  February  11, 
1942. 

Now  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these 
acts  in  Yakima,  or  elsewhere,  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  so  as 
to  define  the  term  “Agricultural  Labor”  (mean¬ 
ing  any  person  engaged  in  agricultural  labor)  as 
this  term  is  defined  in  Section  1426  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  thus  exclude  it 
from  the  N.  L.  R.  A. 

A  bill  designated  as  H.  R.  6230  is  now  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Labor  and  provides  an 
amendment  to  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  so  as  to  define 
“Agricultural  Labor.”  Present  information  is 
that  this  bill  will  be  killed  in  Committee.  Farm¬ 
ers  must  therefore  act  at  once  to  get  this  bill 
out  of  Committee  and  before  the  House.  The  House 
Committee  on  Labor  consists  of  21  members. 
The  two  members  from  New  York  State  are 
Joseph  Clark  Baldwin  and  Alfred  F.  Beiter. 

We  ourselves  have  had  unpleasant  contacts 
with  a  Union  during  the  past  two  years.  We 
have  hired  trucks  from  R.  E.  Smith  of  William¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  to  deliver  our  apples  to  a  ware¬ 
house.  The  unloading  docks  are  unionized. 
As  a  result,  the  driver  of  our  apples 
has  been  forced  to  pay  an  agent  of  the  Union 
an  “unloading  charge,”  amounting  to  a  little 
over  a  cent  a  package,  about  three  or  four  dollars 
a  load.  The  warehouses  acquiesce  in  the  levying 
of  this  tax  by  the  Union.  If  the  driver  should 
refuse  to  pay,  he  could  not  unload  and  would 
have  to  bring  our  apples  home. 

This  is  much  the  same  situation  as  in  the 
Teamsters  Case  just  decided  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  and  on  which  you  commented 
so  ably  in  the  editorial  “Licensing  Racketeers” 
in  your  March  21  issue.  F.  W.  Cornwall 

New  York 


Effects  of  Milk  Diets  on  Guinea  Pigs 

[By  Rosalind  Wulzen  and  Alice  M.  Bahrs,  De¬ 
partment  of  Zoology,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  and  St.  Helen’s  Junior  College, 
Portland,  Oregon.] 

Groups  of  young  guinea  pigs  were  fed  rations 
of  whole  raw  milk,  pasteurized  whole  milk,  raw 
skim  milk  and  pasteurized  skim  milk.  To  the 
milks  were  added  10  percent  skim  milk  powder, 
adequate  amounts  of  copper  and  iron,  carotene 
and  orange  juice.  The  milk  rations,  straw  and 
iodized  salt  were  provided  ad  lib. 

Animals  fed  raw  whole  milk  grew  excellently 
and  at  autopsy  showed  no  abnormality  of  any 
kind.  Those  on  the  pasteurized  milk  rations  did 
not  grow  as  well  and  developed  a  definite  syn¬ 
drome,  the  first  sign  of  which  was  wrist  stiff¬ 
ness. 

On  pasteurized  skim  milk  ration  the  syndrome 
increased  in  severity  until  the  animals  finally 
died  in  periods  ranging  from  a  month  to  a  year 
or  more.  They  showed  great  emaciation  and 
weakness  before  death  but  remained  in  normal 
posture  and  had  little  tendency  to  paralysis  of 
the  limbs.  Upon  autopsy  the  muscles  were  found 
to  be  extremely  atrophied  and  in  most  cases  were 
streaked  with  closely  packed,  fine  white,  lines 
of  calcification  running  parallel  to  the  muscles 
fibers.  There  were  often  lumps  of  tricalcium 
phosphate  deposited  under  the  skin,  in  the  joint 
regions,  between  the  ribs  and  indiscriminately  in 
many  body  organs  including  heart  and  aorta. 

It  was  found  that  raw  cream  given  by  mouth 
had  power  to  cure  the  original  wrist  stiffness. 
An  extract  was  made  from  raw  cream  which 
was  able  in  a  few  days  to  restore  the  stiff  wrists 
of  affected  animals  to  their  normal  limber  con¬ 
dition.  This  active  substance  was  found  by 
Romeo  Gouley  to  be  methylvinylketone  and  was 
successfully  synthesized  by  him.  The  synthetic 
product  had  active  curative  power. 

When  cod  liver  oil,  one-half  percent,  was  sub¬ 
stituted  for  carotene  in  the  skim  milk  ration,  in 
addition  to  stiffness  the  animals  quickly  de¬ 
veloped  paralysis.  Their  hind  legs  dragged  and 
locomotion  soon  became  impossible.  We  have 
found  that  synthetic  methylvinylketone  was  able 
to  restore  normal  locomotion  to  these  animals 
provided  the  disease  was  hot  too  far  advanced. 

This  statement  is  reported  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Physiological  Society, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  1941. 
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"rv 

stands  for 
Quart . . .  and 
CfQ”  stands  for  Quality 
. . .  and  fCQ”  stands  for 
Quaker  State  Motor 
Oil ...  a  quart 
of  quality  that  stands 
for  lower  repair  costs 
and  lower 
operating  expense. 
Note  . .  ."Q”  also 
stands  for  Question, 
such  as:  ffWhy  not 
switch  to  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  today?” 


Left :  This  Spotted  Poland  China  hoar  is  one  of  the  good  sires  at  Kenwood,  Oneida  County,  New  York., 
owned  by  M.  G.  Adams.  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  and  Spotted  Poland  China  hogs  make  a  well  balanced  farm 
program  at  Kenwood.  Right:  This  Poland  China  sow  is  owned  by  D.  Mosher,  Aurora,  Cauyga  County,  New 
York.  A  good  brood  sow  is  a  valuable  and  profitable  animal  to  keep  on  the  farm.  Home  raised  pigs  are 

healthier  and  make  better  returns. 


Retail  price 
35ft  per  quart 


April  18,  1942 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  recent  report 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
relative  to  the 
agricultural  situa¬ 
tion  mentions  that 
the  number  of 

sows  to  farrow  in  the  Spring  of  1942 
has  been  indicated  at  nearly  10 
million,  compared  with  7.8  million 
a  year  earlier,  and  with  7.6  million 
average  in  1930-’39.  Assuming 
litters  equivalent  in  size  to  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years,  the 
Spring  pig  crop  of  1942  may  total 
62  million  head.  This  would  be  the 
largest  Spring  pig  crop  on  record. 
It  compares  with  50  million  head 
in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
pork  producers  will  exert  every 
effort  to  meet  desired  National  goals, 
now  calling  for  the  1942  slaughter 
of  83  million  or  more  hogs.  Possibly 
the  greatest  single  menace  to 
achieving  the  needed  production  in 
finished  pork,  even  though  farrow- 
ings  have  been  successfully  estab¬ 
lished,  will  be  from  those  saboteurs 
of  hogdom,  an  unchecked  heavy 
internal  parasite  infestation.  In  their 
zeal  to  increase  production  some 
may  tend  to  overcrowd  in  both  open 
pen  and  pasture.  With  increased 
numbers  it  becomes  necessary  to  be 
especially  vigilant  in  order  to  rout 
the  round  worm  and  other  parasites 
of  this  ever  present  battalion  of 
death.  The  significant  factor  for 
necessary  increased  pork  production 
will  be  number  of  healthy  pigs 
weaned  and  finished  to  somewhat 
heavier  market  weights  than  usual, 
rather  than  number  of  pigs  farrowed. 

Life  History 

Dirty,  insanitary  pens  and  lots, 
accompanied  by  close  continuous 
grazing  of  the  same  land  area  are 
important  contributing  conditions 
leading  to  heavy  infestations  of 
round  worms  (Ascaris  lumbricoides) 
in  pigs.  Usually  these  parasites,  from 
8  to  12  inches  or  more  in  length, 
are  found  in  the  small  intestines, 
but  in  heavy  infestations  they  may 
be  present  in  the  stomach. 

The  mature  worms  lay  their  eggs 
in  the  intestines,  and  these  are 
passed  out  in  the  manure.  Direct 
sunlight  on  dry  ground  will  soon 
render  these  eggs  incapable  of  de¬ 
velopment.  The  daily  removal  of 
excrement  and  bedding  from  pens, 
and  spreading  it  on  a  well  drained 
field,  not  pastured  by  hogs,  is  an 
important  control  measure.  Under 
damp,  shady  conditions  the  worm 
embryos  will  develop  in  from  two 
weeks  to  six  months  or  longer.  If 
ingested  by  pigs  the  embryos  emerge 
from  the  eggs  within  the  intestines. 
These  larvae  then  bore  through  the 
walls  of  the  small  intestine  and 
enter  the  blood  stream,  passing 
through  the  liver,  heart  and  lungs. 
In  the  lung  stage,  while  in  the  air 
spaces,  they  may  cause  an  irritation 
predisposing  to  pneumonia.  Con¬ 
siderable  coughing  may  be  mani¬ 
fested  by  young  pigs  so  affected. 
Labored  breathing  accompanied  by 
“thumps”  may  be  present;  the  pigs 
often  tend  to  huddle,  are  unthrifty, 
and  chill  easily. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  source 
of  heavy  infestation  for  nursing  pigs 
is  from  swallowing  ascarid  eggs  ad- 
hereing  to  the  teats  and  udder  of  the 
nursing  sow.  Other  more  or  less 
common  internal  hog  parasites  which 
annually  take  a  heavy  toll  include, 


Whole-Hog  or  None 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

lungworms  (Metastrongylus  apri), 
stomach  worms  (Strongylidus  rudi- 
dus)  thorn-headed  worms  (pigs 
usually  become  infested  by  the 
thorn-headed  worm  from  eating 
the  cysts,  if  present,  in  grub  worms), 


on  it  for  at  least 
one  year.  Perma¬ 
nent  pastures  may 
be  used  provided 
they  have  been  ro¬ 
tated,  or  grazed 
with  other  stock  and  have  not  been 
grazed  by  hogs  for  one  year.  The 
electric  fence  has  been  proving  of 
supplementary  benefit  by  placing 
the  strands  inside  old  fence  bound' 
aries,  it  prevents  the  pigs  from  root- 
kidney  worms  (Stephanurus  denta-  ing  and  grazing  in  old  fence  corners, 
tus),  Trichinae  (Trichinella  spiralis),  these  are  often  shady  and  damp,  and 
and  whipworms  (Trichuris  crena-  may  be  harboring  places  for  grubs 
tus).  Regardless  of  the  kind  of  and  worm  eggs. 


parasite  an  ounce  of  prevention,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure. 

Prevention  Pays 

The  best  preventive  plan  for 
practical  farm  purposes  yet  devised 
is  the  so-called  McLean  County 
System  of  Swine  Sanitation,  used 
initially  with  signal  success  in 
Illinois.  The  four  essential  steps  in¬ 
volved  include:  1.  Cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting  the  farrowing  pens  and 


When  these  simple  and  effective 
rules  are  followed  the  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  have  been  amazing.  The  Illinois 
figures  show  the  average  number 
of  pigs  raised  in  a  litter  was  in¬ 
creased  1.7  by  the  sanitation  system, 
and  on  40  farms  with  severe  infes¬ 
tation  the  litters  so  raised  averaged 
2.7  more  pigs.  There  were  almost 
no  runts  where  the  sanitation  pre¬ 
cautions  were  complete,  and  only  one 
runt  among  each  100  pigs  as  an 
average  on  154  farms  reporting. 


quarters  just  prior  to  placing  the  Among  the  pigs  reported  as  raised 
sow  in  them  before  she  is  due  to  the  old  way  the  runts  numbered  18 
farrow.  All  old  bedding  and  litter  to  each  100  pigs.  With  sanitation 
should  be  completely  removed,  the  the  farmers  raised  98  percent  of 
pens  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  the  pigs  saved  at  farrowing  time, 
disinfected  with  some  standard  dis-  This  great  saving  in  pig  mortality 
infectant,  used  in  proper  strength,  could  be  made  the  greatest  con- 
Creosol,  chlorine,  carbolic  acid  or  tributing  factor  in  meeting  needed 
lye  are  all  effective  if  properly  used,  pork  war  requirements,  which  will 
If  lye  is  used  it  has  been  found  probably  be  far  greater  than  asked 
effective  to  use  one  pound  of  lye  to  for  or  even  now  anticipated.  The 
30  gallons  of  boiling  hot  water.  It  sanitation  pigs  also  averaged  weigh- 
is  recommended  this  be  followed  by  ing  28  pounds  more  per  head  at  four 
thoroughly  spraying  the  pens,  walls  months  of  age.  They  were  ready 


and  floors  and  into  all  cracks,  with 
a  good  disinfectant  solution.  A 
disinfectant  solution  found  to  be 
effective  may  be  made  by  using  one 
pint  of  cresol  solution  to  four 
gallons  of  water.  A  chlorine  solution 
in  proper  strength  using  some  one 
of  such  standard  preparations  such 
as  Diversol  or  BK  are  excellent.  The 
pen  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  prefer¬ 
ably  using  air  and  sunlight,  and  unless  a  preventive  program  such  as 


for  market  seven  weeks  younger 
than  the  usual  market  age  with  old 
methods,  and  they  wei’e  more  uni¬ 
form  in  weight  and  condition  when 
marketed. 

Medicinal  Measures 

Some  investigators  feel  that  me¬ 
dicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail, 
except  as  a  temporary  expedient, 


then  bedded  with  clean  straw;  do 
not  bed  too  heavy  or  the  new  born 
pigs  sometimes  become  smothered. 
Some  good  hogmen  prefer  to  use  a 
light  covering  of  shavings  on  the 


has  been  outlined  is  also  followed. 
However,  heavy  infestations  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  may  prevail  and  a 
sanitary  program  alone  cannot  then 
correct  the  immediate  condition.  One 


pen  floor  until  the  sow  farrows  and  of  the  old  standby  remedies  which 
then  add  some  clean  straw  after  often  proves  effective  for  removing 
about  the  second  or  third  day.  roundworms  is  to  allow  no  feed  for 

2.  The  sow’s  sides  and  udder  24  to  36  hours  and  only  small 

should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  amounts  of  water,  then  administer 
warm  water  and  soap  before  plac-  individually,  depending  on  size  (50 

ing  her  in  the  clean,  disinfected  to  100  lbs.)  and  condition;  in  small 

farrowing  pen.  This  step  is  very  amounts  of  skim  milk  three  to  five 


important  as  it  removes  worm  eggs 
that  may  be  sticking  to  her  sides 
and  udder,  thus  preventing  the 
nursing  pigs  from  swallowing  them. 
If  the  sow  is  carefully  handled  she 
will  like  the  washing.  Some  also 
apply  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
witch  hazel  to  the  udder,  after 
washing. 

3.  If  the  nursing  sow  and  pigs 
are  to  be  placed  on  pasture  they 
should  be  hauled  in  a  cleaned  and 
disinfected  wagon  or  other  convey¬ 
ance.  Do  not  drive  them  to  pasture 
as  they  may  pick  up  worm  eggs 
enroute. 

4.  The  pigs  should  be  kept  on 
clean  pasture  until  they  are  at  least 
16  weeks  old.  After  this  age  their 
resistance  against  internal  parasites 
seems  to  become  greater.  The 
pasture  used  should  have  been 
plowed  under  the  year  previous,  and 


grains  of  santonin,  two  to  three 
grains  of  calomel,  and  five  grains  of 
sodium  bicarbonate.  This  may  also 
be  given  as  an  individual  dose  in 
capsule  form,  using  a  mouth  spreader 
and  hog-balling  gun.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  second  similar  treat¬ 
ment  in  two  to  three  weeks.  After 
administering  the  medicine,  feed 
should  be  withheld  for  about  four 
to  six  hours,  and  then  allow  a  thin 
slop  made  up  of  equal  parts  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran. 

Tetrachlorethylene  is  also  very 
effective  as  a  treatment  for  round 
worms  and  several  of  other  internal 
hog  parasites.  It  has  been  shown  to 
be  exceptionally  safe,  when  properly 
used.  While  it  may  be  purchased 
in  bulk,  it  is  usually  best  obtained 
through  a  local  druggist  as  a  chemi¬ 
cally  tested  product  encased  in 
proper  dosage  in  soluble  gelatin 


no  hogs  should  have  been  pastured  capsules.  As  sold  by  Parke,  Davis 
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EASTERN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  SALE 

Monday,  May  11th 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

5  BULLS  60  FEMALES 

Carefully  selected  young  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  better  T.  B.  ac¬ 
credited  and  Bangs  free  approved 
herds  of  the  northeast.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  these  profit¬ 
making  cattle  to: 

Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Manager 

Prof .  J.  F.  Miller,  Cornell,  lthaca,N.Y. 


WINDSOME  FARM 

For  Sale:  Registered  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull. 
Age  20  months.  Excellent  individuality  and 
breeding.  Thick,  low  and  masculine.  His 
sire  was  twice  first  prize  winner  at 
the  International  in  Chicago. 

LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


VALLEY  FARIMS  ANGUS 

We  have  available  choice  registered  breeding  stock 
of  both  sexes  at  all  ages.  You  are  invited  to  inspect 
our  herd  of  two  hundred  head.  _ _ 

VALLEY  FARMS,  WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS — Registered  stock  at  moderate 

prices.  TOTEM  FARM.  MERIDALE,  NEW  YORK 

|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 


BELGIAN  HORSES 

AT  STUD 

ROSCO  PEEL  Grand  Champion 

New  York  State  Fair  1935 

AND  HIS  SON 

VICTOR  de  ROSCO  Grand  Champion 

New  York  State  Fair  1941 

Stallions,  Mares  and  Colts  for  Sale 

Reasonably  Priced 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  -  Medina,  N.  Y. 


HAGAN  FARMS  BELGIANS 

Headed  By  Two  Groat  Imported  Stallions 

VALSEUR  DELABLIAU 

Grand  Champion  National  Belgian  Show  1938 

CACAO  DELOPHEM 

Grand  Champion  New  Jersey  State  Fair  1941. 

From  this,  one  of  the  outstanding  Belgian 
herds  in  the  East,  young  studs  are  offered  at 
reasonable  prices.  We  can  also  spare  a  few 
high  class  mares.  Write  us  for  an  illustrated 
booklet  of  our  offerings. 
n.Aiti  nnuf  SPACKENKILL  ROAD, 

HAGAN  FARMS  poughkeepsie.  n.  y. 


At  Stud  Remount  Stallion,  Reg.  No.  109804 

NOR’EASTER 

1924,  by  North  Star.  3rd— Bunchy,  by  Llangwm 
Winner,  at  2-years,  of  Dearborn  Stakes.  At 
3-yoars,  of  Quickstep  Handicap,  and  Crete  Handicap 

Fee— $10.00  (Payable  at  time  of  service) 

THE  CHARLES  BULL  FARM 
Oak  Hill  Road  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


BELGIANS 

Mares.  Stallions,  ^eldings.^.  «  Tears  Old. 

By  special  arrangement  /\  "1“  STUD 
Hockhills'1' Farm1'' Imported  Grand  Champion  Stallion 

its 0 LENT  DU  S 0 L E I L mmm 

SHALEBR00K  FARM  Morristown,  N.  J. 


and  Company  under  the  trade  name 
of  Nema  Worm  Capsules, .  it  is 
standardized  and  labeled  in  correct 
dosage  for  varying  animal  weights, 
age,  and  condition.  It  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  individual  doses  with 
a  mouth  spreader  and  hog-balling 
gun,  which  are  obtainable  with  the 
medicine.  The  general  principles 
relative  to  repeat  dosage,  handling, 
and  feeding  should  also  be  followed. 

Oil  of  Chenopodium,  commonly 
called  wormseed  oil,  is  another 
standard  anthelmintic.  Properly 
used  and  administered  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  effective,  however,  it 
should  not  be  used  if  various  other 
pathologic  conditions  prevail. 


SCRATCH  MY  BACK 


•  Scratching  doesn’t  do  much  good  when 
stock  have  lice.  Kill  lice  with  Dr.  Hess 
Powdered  Louse  Killer.  Just  rub  this 
powder  down  in  next  to  the  skin — it’ll 
take  care  of  the  lice. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 

HOLSTEINS 


FOR  SALE— BELGIAN  BROOD  MARES 

a  Dair  some  of  these  open  mares  would  do  for 

tosc  sfiissr  Y^ASi^vrvoRK 


HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM.  Beaver,  Penna. 


r</\n  c  *v  r  Twenty-five  grade  brood  mares, 
Jr  UK  some  in  foal,  and  foals  by 

sida  Bred  to  thoroughbred  stallions.  All  acclimated. 
All  broke  to  work.  Weight  1300  to  1800  pounds. 

C.  F.  THORNTON.  NESHANIC.  NEW  JERSEY 


Horse  For  Sale  registered  Belgian. 

brood,  work,  and  show  mares  in  N  E  Ohio.  SorreL 
heavy  in  foal.  A,  F.  &  A.  D.  ALLEN,  SALEM,  OHIO 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  STALLIONS,  MARES. 
AND  COLTS.  Twenty  eight  in  herd.  Good  blood  lines. 
Also  team  six  year  black  3800  pound  geldings. 

B.  C.  DOTTERER,  MILL  HALL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Fnr  Qolo  RJmonc  Two  Rood  stud  colts.  Two  years 
rur  Odie  Deigians  old.  Good  for  light  service.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


Reg.Holstein  Dispersal 

Orson  D.  Smith  Herd,  Fayetteville,  New  York 

Herd  certified  and  accredited.  Fifty  head. 

Monday,  April  27,  12:30 

575-lb.  fat  CTA  herd  average  1941-show  typa 
For  Catalog  Write 

R.  Austin  Backus  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


Oswego  River  Stock  Farms 

Holstein  Dispersal — April  28 

SALE  AT  FARM,  PHOENIX,  N.  Y.  10:00  A.  M. 

i  120  head.  22  daughters  Winterthur  Bess  Onnsby,  41 
!  daughters  Lovell  Governor  Aaggie  Prilly.  Entire 
j  herd  Bang's  vaccinated.  Strain  19. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

j  SHORTHORNS  | 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world’s 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50c.  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 

|  DOCS  | 

•  FOR  SALE  STANDARD  POODjLE  • 

Puppy  championship  stock  10  months  (black)  beautiful 
dog,  or  will  exchange  for  pony  suitable  for  child  nine 
years  old  or  pair  of  boxwood  bushes  4  or  5  feet  high. 

MRS.  NEWBOLD  LAWRENCE.  Lloyd  Harbor, 
Huntington,  L.  I.  Phone -Hunt — 3572 

flftREPMAN  Puppies  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
DU  DCniU  Ail  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 

FASTFR  PUPPIF'v  Springer  Spaniels,  Cocker  Span- 
LnJlLii  I  urilLu  jei5j  Irish  Setters,  Beagles.  Meier 
Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


COLLIES  —  Sables  from 
Puppies  from  winning  sire. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  R, 


exhibition  strains. 
Prices  reasonable. 

Phoenix,  New  York 


IDREBRED  COCKEIJ  PUPS  AXD  DOGS. 
Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  fcKSJISVIK 


Pan  fnllinc—Rnnalpc  811  af?e3  any  color.  Woodland 
I\eg.  tomes- Beagles  Farms.  Hastings,  New  York 


fiRFATHANFS  Alert  protection.  $35.  up.  Terms. 

UlxEi/t  1  UAllEiD  FARMHOLM.  New  Paltz.  N.  Y. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  **&?*££" 


d± 


GOATS 


EXCELLENT  MILK  GOATS 

NUBIAN  AND  T0GGENBERG 

NOONAN,  107  Martin  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  New  York 


foggenberg  purebred  milk  does  and  young  stock. 

I  ERNEST  WICKS,  No.  375,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 


Two  reg.  purebred  Saanen  doelings,  nine  months.  $35. 
each.  STEVENS.  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  New  York 


GUINEA  PIGS 


Reg. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HEREFORD  BREEDER’S  ASS  N. 

Show  and  Sale  to  be  Held  at 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

May  4th,  1942.  Judging  at  8  A.  M.  Sale  1  P.  M. 

51  HEAD  10  Bulls  &  41  Females  51  HEAD 

Horned  and  polled  breeding  cattle,  best  individ¬ 
uals  and  blood  lines  of  the  Hereford  Breed.  *• 

Consigned  by  Well  Known  Eastern  State  Breeder’s. 


Cornefl  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Appleton  Farms,  Ipswich.  Mass. 

Crescent  Hill  Hereford  Farms,  Evans  City,  Pa. 
Gage  Stock  Farms,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Car-Mar  Hereford  Ranch,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

C.  Ross  Caster,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

L.  D.  Cowden,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Holcomb  Hereford  Farms,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Akins,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Anchorage  Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Burton  Sheldon  Jr.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
Bob-O-Link  Hereford  Farms,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
C.  E.  Townsend,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 

S.  B.  O’ Hagans,  Voorhecsville,  N.  Y, 


Colonel  Fred  Reppert,  Auctioneer 

Send  For  Catalogue  To 

John  E.  Redman,  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager 

43  Bengal  Terrace,  Rochester,  New  York 


THE  MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

5  Good  Bulls *50  Beautiful  Females 

Frederick,  Maryland  Monday,  May  4, 1942 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  select  choice  breed¬ 
ing  stock  from  Maryland’s  finest  pure  bred  herds. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH  M.  VIAL,  Secretary 
College  Park,  Maryland 


W.  ALAN  McGREGOR,  Sale  Manager 
Worton,  Maryland 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


500  DAIRY  CATTLE 

New  shipments.  100  fancy  fresh 
and  close  springers.  Should  please 
the  most  particular  buyer.  T.  B. 
and  Bloodtested.  Free  delivery  on 
truck  load  or  more. 

100  HORSES  -  TRACTORS 
FARM  MACHINERY 


E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc. 

HOBART  NEW  YORK 

ESTABLISHED  1845 


AYRSHIRES 


SWINE 


i  a  S 

Defend  your  family  meat  supply.  Invest  $25  or  $30.  for 
4  or  5  pigs  now  to  provide  about  1000  Ids.  dressed 
pork  next  winter,  which  would  cost  about  $300.  at 
retail’  meat  shops.  Feed  some  grain,  pasture,  skim, 
garbage,  cull  fruit  and  vegetables,  incubator  eggs,  etc. 
Bigs  six  weeks  $6.00:  8  weeks  $6.50;  10  weeks  $7.50 
12  weeks  $8.50.  Crated,  castrated,  serum  vaccinated 
grain  fed  pigs  on  a  few  days  notice.  Breeders  $1  extra. 
Money  back  guaranteed  to  satisfy  on  arrival.  Poland 
Chinas,  Berksbires,  or  Crosses.  Mail  order  to — 

C.  STANLEY  SHORT.  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


52  of  the  Breed’s  best  Ayrshire®  will  sell  at 
auction  in  the 

NATIONAL  SALE,  Thursday,  May  14, 
at  York.  Pennsylvania.  These  cattle  are 
backed  by  big  records  and  high  tests. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  *  Brandon,  Vermont 


GUERNSEYS 


3 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  weleome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SM ITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

for  sale  reg.  Guernsey  bills 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAKE^DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

Herd  Sires  direct  from  Langwater  Bull  Calves  $30 
and  up.  Bulls  ready  for  service  $125,  up.  Herd  Sire 
$250.  Heifers  $125,  up.  Cows  $175.  up.  1942  Penna. 
Farm  Show  winners.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  accredited. 

A.  M.  KENNEL,  Honey  Brook,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

EftD  C  A I  E  Yearling  Guernsey  bull;  accredited, 
r  UK  uALCi  blood  and  T.  B.  tested.  Pedigreed 
Stock  $75.  J,  Q.  YOUNG,  Box  75,  MAHWAH,  N.  J. 

j  HEREFORDS  1*1  I 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $6.50 
Chester  Whites  $7.00 
Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Walter  Lux,  TeL  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders.  Six  weeks  old,  $6. 50  ea. ; 
good  7-8  weeks  old,  $7  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
5-6  WEEKS  $6.50  EACH 

7-8  WEEKS  $6.75  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Our  guarantee:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

PIGS -WELL  BRED  STOCK! 

Chester  and  Chester-Hampshire  cross  six  weeks  old 
$6.50.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross:  Berkshire 
Chester  White  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 
F  ^ocfiktion  35e  extra.  Tel.  0230 

JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Money  In  Guineas!  Folder  free.  Five  varieties  at  Bar- 
gain  prices.  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE.  N.  Y. 

|  SHEEP 

TRY  If  ARAKTTI  once  ana  y°u  wiU  sr°w  n® 

*  *  *  *  other.  Come  and  see  them. 

Bams,  Lambs,  Ewes.  LeRoy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 

1  ^uffnlb  slleep  for  sale,  all  ages.  EDGAR  C. 
,  JUHOUi  ROGERS,  Stillwater.  New  York 

(  RABBITS  .»■ 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


Prosper  Witb. 

ELM  PLACE  REG.  HEREFORDS 

See  my  consignment  at  the  Second  New  York  State 
Hereford  Breeder’s  Sale,  ITHACA,  MAY  4th. 
Pair  of  v darlings  with  BEST  of  western  breeding 
and  NEW  MODERN  TYPEL 

L.  D.  COWDEN 

FREDONIA  NEW  YORK 


c  A I  P  Two  registered  Hereford  Bulls. 
F  vJ lx  OrtLiL,  one  4  year,  one  yearling. 

JOHN  BECK,  Rice  Road,  R.F.D.  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


c 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE  BS 

tered  Jersey  bulls,  age  1  month  to  4  years.  Blood  and 
T.  B.  tested,  accredited  liod.  also  some  heifer  calves. 

A.  L.  WILKINS,  11-1 ,  OWEGO,  NEW  YORK 


•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  HOGS  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  All  ages  for  sale  from 
early  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 
WHITNEY  FARM,  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

10-12  weeks  old.  Quality  stock  from  prolific  sows. 

J.  W.  GRADY.  -  CHAFEE,  NEW  YORK 


PFrTQTFPPn  Choice  breeders,  weaned  males 
KE,VllD  1  LIVE.  17  or  females,  $16.00  with  papers. 

niTRfir  PIfIS  SPRING  hills  FARM,  Box  89, 
UUlvUv  riviO  R.D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

August  and  September  $30.00.  Also  taking  orders  for 

spring  pigs.  W.  B.  HUTCHESON,  BERLIN,  N.  J. 


REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  SS”** 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 


CAR  CM  r  Some  extra  fine  Hampshire  gilts  and 
rUA  DALE,  sows.  Also  young  pigs  in  May.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 


RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


Pan  Pliactar  Wliitac  Thrifty  three  months  old  boars 
fteg.  Lucaiei  IT11IIC5  from  champion,  stock  $15.  each. 

MEADOW  BROOK  FARM,  STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs,  boars,  sows.  Splendid 
breeding.  SAMUEL  FRASER.  Geneseo,  New  York 

REf  FVIlRftPC  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

nEU.UUIVULJ  R.  F.  Pattinoton.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

FDR  C  A  I  E  Kegistered  Berkshire  service  boars. 

rvm  OALL  w.  H.  PRICE,  Barton,  New  York 


FERRETS 


] 


Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats: Ferrets *a£ 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 
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>r,  or  baking  q^ty.)  /£  ftCting),  Spread  filllng.  Spi 

*ii$?s3£EA  srSFSffVsdSK 

J3SHSS--SS53K  ^MSSSS^ 

Led  by  h»fy  *““d  quite  fit,'-  8t«S'Jon  both  Us  of  loaf  W 

:ut  u  to  2 eS9  yo««' slight*  ^Gently  tilt  each  cut  section  at  a 
tough mdkto Z999  7  Aid  to  9. Gentiy  .  h x egg white, 

,  to  measure  about  /  •  -  gle.  10. Bru  Water.Spn 

fesgSfe  ts^sps 

If'leUcSrWbbOT™^'.' 

v)  5.  Roll  out  mt°  l2  x^.  ad  to  use.  Why  not  g  bake 
'•H^:^"cboVd  KJSe/'coffee  C*.  * 


Beautiful  Sterling  (solid)  Silverware 

YOURS  Pillsburq  Thrift  Stars  ! 

Precious  sterling  silver — from  one  piece  to  a  complete  set — can  be  yours  if 
you  save  the  thrift  stars  found  in  every  bag  of  Pillsbury’s  Best.  They  come 
with  other  Pillsbury  products,  too.  Simply  save  these  valuable  thrift  stars 
and  exchange  them  for  sterling  (solid)  silverware  of  true,  tegular  "sterling” 
■weight  and  quality — or  for  fine  plated  silverware,  handy  electric  lanterns, 
egg  beaters,  etc.  Clip  the  Self-Starter  Coupon  below — start  today  to  make 
your  wishes  come  true! 


Use  Enriched 
Pillsbury’s  Best , 


Bake-proved  to 
protect  your  baking! 


£  this  is  self-starter  thrift  star  coupon,  save  iti 

This  coupon  is  good  for  4  Thrift  Stars,  when  accompanied  by  at  least  4  Stars  from  Pillsbury’s  “ 
Best  Floor  or  other  Pillsbury  products.  Only  one  Self-Starter  Coupon  may  be  applied  toward  each 

☆  premium,  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  redemption  as  apply  to  Thrift  Stats.  Start  saving  . 
Thrift  Stars  now.  Write  to  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Dept.  Al-23  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  >? 
lhritt  Star  Booklist  which  shows  and  describes  all  premiums. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax)* 


Buy  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps. . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


April  18,  1942 


Oh  keep  my  feet  from  stumbling,  And  grant  that  the  seed  be  fertile 
Now  I’ve  set  my  hands  to  the  plow;  That  falls  upon  this  soil, 

And  let  me  make  the  furrows  straight  That  I  may  reap  abundantly 
For  I  cannot  turn  back  now.  From  this  my  sweat  and  toil. 

Marcia  Stebbins 


For  Victory 

That  is  what  we  are  all  working 
for  now,  and  every  day  we  are 
being  given  new  ideas  about  what 
we  can  do  to  help  “win  the  war.” 

Except  for  certain  things,  such  as 
saving  of  sugar,  tin  and  metals 
which  are  made  “musts”  by  the 
Government,  we  can  use  our  com¬ 
mon  sense  —  of  which  most  rural 
families  have  plenty  —  in  cutting 
corners,  stopping  waste  and  making 
substitutions,  which  will  release 
needed  victory  materials. 

By  this  time  practically  every 
home  in  our  whole  country  —  no 
matter  where  it  is — has  been  re¬ 
adjusted  to  a  war  basis,  for  the 
duration.  This  is  especially  true  of 
those  homes  where  sons  are  in  the 
service  and  where  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride  to  make  the  “home  front” 
worthy  of  the  fighting  men.  From 
now  on  it  will  be  a  case  of  “keep¬ 
ing  at  it,”  for  everyone. 


Those  of  you  who  responded  to 
the  plea  of  the  gladiolus  grower 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  he 
received  over  300  responses,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  he  can  take  care 
of,  and  he  asks  us  to  say  that  he 
is  very  grateful,  both  for  the  offers 
and  for  the  fine  spirit  shown  in  the 
tetters.  If  you  don’t  hear  from  him, 
let  this  be  his  “Thank  you.” 

C.  B.  W. 


Garden  Experiences 

Who  would  think  of  the  lowly 
bean  making  money  for  someone 
who  has  a  limited  space?  I  find  that 
planting  a  row  of  yellow  snap  beans, 
as  early  as  weather  permits,  (it  even 
pays  to  cover  them  from  frost)  and 
then  planting  every  ten  days  I  can 
supply  fresh  beans  for  market  and 
get  a  better  price  for  the  earlier  crop. 
I  use  plenty  of  fertilizer  and  am  not 
bothered  with  bean  beetle.  That  is 
how  I  make  money  on  a  small  farm. 


When  planting  your  parsnip  seed, 
plant  as  usual,  cover  lightly  and  put 
a  board  over  the  row  until  seeds 
are  through  the  ground.  Remove 
board  and  not  a  weed  will  bother 
your  parsnips.  e.  l.  b. 


Homemade  Cheese 

This  cheese  can  be  made  from  a 
small  quantity  of  milk  and  white 
not  rich,  it  is  very  good. 

To  two  gallons  of  skimmed  sweet 
milk,  unheated,  add  one  rennet 
tablet  dissolved  in  one  teacup  cold 
water. 

Stir  well  and  let  stand  several 
hours,  or  until  it  becomes  clabbered. 
Cut  into  squares,  to  start  the  whey 
to  separate. 

Spread  a  clean  white  cloth  over 
a  colander  or  sieve  and  pour  clabber 
in,  allowing  it  to  drain  for  several 
hours. 

Mix  in  about  one  level  teaspoon 
salt.  Line  a  small  smooth  sided 
vessel  in  which  holes  have  been 
punched  in  the  bottom,  with  a  clean 
cloth,  pour  the  clabber  in,  cover 
with  a  small  dish,  then  weight 
with  a  clean  stone. 

After  all  whey  has  drained  out, 
remove  cheese,  rub  with  melted 
butter,  and  set  in  a  cool  dry  place 
to  cure. 

Rub  more  butter  on  sparingly, 
every  few  days  to  keep  rind  moist, 
until  cheese  is  “cured.”  About  six 
weeks  is  the  usual  time. 

“Roquefort”  cheese  is  mai'  by 
mixing  a  few  dry  bread  crumbs  into 
the  curd. 

Many  make  “Pimento”  cheese  by 
adding  the  green  pimentos  finely 
sliced. 

Sage  can  be  used,  if  desired,  and 
some  prefer  caraway  seeds. 

Colorado  mrs.  p.  u. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  contacting 
those  of  you  who  will  save  from 
the  scrapbasket  the  fronts  of  your 
personal  and  business  envelopes  for 
my  post  mark  stamp  collection.” 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  r.  w.  h. 


“I  like  to  do  all  kinds  of  fancy 
work  except  tatting  and  knitting. 
Like  flowers  and  pets,  such  as  cats, 
dogs  and  birds.  Would  like  to  hear 
from  others.”  mrs.  r.  e.  b. 

Ohio 


“I  should  like  to  correspond  with 
young  women  in  the  twenties  from 
other  states.  I  am  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  anything  to  do  with  art 
or  music.  I  am  very  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  like  to  be  outdoors.” 

Massachustts  miss  m.  m. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
interested  in  fancy  work  of  all  kinds 
especially  quilt  making.  I  will  ex¬ 
change  material,  tetters  and  ideas 
with  all  who  write.”  mrs.  l.  a.  f. 

New  York 


Maple  Products  for 
Sweetening 

We  began  making  maple  products 
in  1928,  and  the  first  few  years, 
white  we  were  finding  a  reliable 
market,  I  used  maple  syrup  instead 
of  sugar  for  practically  all  household 
purposes.  I  discovered  that  there  is 
a  trick  to  it.  The  maple  sweetening 
is  at  its  best  when  added  cold  to 
cold  food.  A  friend  whose  father 
kept  bees  told  me  that  the  same 
applies  to  honey.  The  following 
recipes  are  examples: 

Baked  Apples — Vermont  Style.  — 
Remove  core  from  large  Baldwin 
apples  and  put  a  small  piece  of 
butter  into  each  hole.  Add  water 
to  the  baking  pan  to  keep  the  fruit 
from  scorching.  Bake  until  tender 
and  set  away  to  get  cold.  Serve  as 
dessert  in  cereal  dishes  topped  off 
with  one  tablespoon  of  maple  syrup 
and  one  tablespoon  of  cream. 


Maple  Ice  Cream  (economy  recipe, 
no  eggs). — Prepare  the  night  before 
you  wish  to  serve  the  ice  cream,  as 
follows:  Put  iy2  quarts  of  whole 
milk  into  a  large  double  boiler.  Heat 
slightly  and  add  a  scant  cup  of  flour 
and  a  pint  of  milk,  prepared  as  for 
making  whitesauce  or  milk  gravy. 
Cook,  stiring  until  thickened.  Beat 
in  ya  cup  of  butter,  and  set  away 
until  morning.  When  ready  to  freeze 
the  ice  cream,  add  iy2  cups  of  maple 
syrup  and  the  same  amount  of  cream, 
whipped.  This  recipe  will  nearly 
fill  a  gallon  freezer. 

The  traditional  way  to  make  maple 
cake  is  to  use  soft  sugar,  but 
it  often  molds  in  Summer,  so  I  used 
syrup  instead. 


Maple  Butternut  Cup  Cakes.  — 
One-half  cup  cream,  1  cup  maple 
syrup,  1  egg  and  1  yolk,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2  scant  cups  flour. 
Bake  in  muffin  tins. 


Frosting. — One  cup  maple  syrup 
boiled  to  the  hair  stage;  beaten  white 
of  egg.  Pour  syrup  into  egg,  beating 
in  gradually.  When  stiff  enough  to 
spread,  but  still  warm,  frost  the  cup 
cakes,  adding  chopped  butternuts 
white  the  frosting  is  soft. 


Jellies  and  Jams.  —  One  more 
word.  Do  not  try  to  make  jelly  with 
maple  sug  \r.  Use  fruit  pulp  as  well  as 
juice  and  make  jam  instead.  Used 
with  fruit  juices,  the  maple  simply 
becomes  a  weird  kind  of  syrup  and 
when  boiled  down  it  resembles 
molasses  candy.  It  does  njot  jell 
satisfactorily,  so  use  white  sugar  for 
jell.  MRS.  n.  k.  w. 

New  Hampshire 
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To  Make  Rubber  Articles 
Last  Longer 

Rubbers  should  be  kept  as  clean 
as  possible,  and  to  wash  them  use 
ammonia  water  and  then  coat  with 
liquid  shoe  dressing.  If  there  are 
any  holes,  mend  them  with  adhesive 
tape,  and  if  they  are  worn  smooth 
on  the  bottom  and  do  not  grip  as 
well  as  they  did,  glue  a  few  strips 
of  adhesive  tape  across  the  soles 
and  heels. 

If  the  rubbers  seem  stiff,  rub  with 
hot  castor  oil,  and  this  will  make 
them  last  much  longer. 

When  filling  hot  water  bottles  fill 
only  slightly  more  than  one-third 
full,  press  out  the  air  against  the 
body  and  screw  the  cover  on  tightly. 
When  no  longer  needed,  drain  well, 
blow  full  of  air  and  sift  talcum 
powder  inside.  Then  hang  up  in  a 
cool  place — never  in  a  dry,  warm 
room.  If  there  is  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottle  it  may  be  repaired  with  ad¬ 
hesive  tape.  Oiling  the  bag  occa¬ 
sionally  with  glycerine  will  preserve 
the  rubber.  When  the  bag  is  beyond 
use,  cut  out  rounds  or  squares  of 
the  rubber  and  use  under  flower 
pots  and  bowls  to  keep  them  from 
marking  up  tables.  Or  cut  a  hole 
in  the  front  of  old  bottles,  and  hang 
in  the  broom  closet  to  keep  oily  dust 
cloths  in. 

Rubber  gloves  should  be  well 
rinsed  to  remove  greasy  soil  after 
washing  dishes.  Water  will  not  get 
inside  them  if  you  place  a  rubber 
band  around  the  wrist  of  the  glove. 
After  they  are  washed,  rinse  well 
and  hang  up  in  a  cool  airy  place. 
If  one  is  torn  stretch  the  torn  part 
smoothly  over  a  glass  bottle  so  the 
edges  of  the  hole  just  meet,  put  a 
patch  of  thin  muslin  over  that  is 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  torn 
edges,  then  cement  it  in  place  with 
flexible  collodion,  applied  with  a 
toothpick  to  the  rubber.  The  patch 
must  be  placed  quickly  as  collodion 
evaporates  rapidly.  This  will  make 
a  durable  waterproof  patch  which 
will  greatly  lengthen  the  life  of  the 
glove.  Rubber  aprons  or  other 
garments  made  of  rubber  may  be 
mended  in  the  same  way. 

Do  not  store  the  garden  hose  in 
a  warm  dry  place — it  is  best  to  keep 
it  under  the  porch  or  other  cool 
place.  Heat  dries  it  out  and  makes 
it  more  liable  to  crack. 

Rubber  objects  should  never  be 
hung  on  nails;  coil  the  tubes  of  all 
such  necessities  and  store  flat  in  a 
cool  room  or  closet. 

If  galoshes  get  wet  inside,  stuff 
them  with  tissue  paper  to  take  up 
the  moisture.  b.  c. 

Nebraska 


Are  You  Growing  Herbs 
and  Don’t  Know  it! 

Many  of  our  common  flowers  be¬ 
long  to  the  herb  family.  Amateur 
gardeners  do  not  realize  this,  and 
think  of  herbs  only  as  aromatic 
plants  grown  commercially  for  use 
as  seasonings  or  medicines.  Among 
the  every-day  flowers  most  of  us 
grow,  it  is  surprising  to  learn  how 
many  of  them  have  medicinal  or 
commercial  value  as  herbs. 

Calendula,  the  annual  known  as 
Marigold;  to  Shakespear  as  “Mary- 
gold.”  Flowers  of  this  plant  are 
said  to  have  been  used  for  coloring 
butter,  and  its  leaves  for  flavoring 
soups  and  stews  generations  ago. 

Foxglove,  or  digitalis.  This  plant 
is  the  source  of  the  well  known 
medicine  for  heart  ailments. 

Larkspur,  the  annual  delphinium, 
is  known  as  a  “powerful”  herb.  Used 
for  killing  domestic  vermin,  and  also 
reputed  to  have  medicinal  values. 

Lily-of-the-V alley,  the  sweetest 
flower  of  all,  and  a  “must”  in  every 
old-fashioned  garden,  has  medici¬ 
nal  value  in  the  making  of  remedies 
for  heart  ailments. 

Nasturtium,  formerly  known  as 
“Indian  Cress.”  In  England,  the  seeds 
are  used  for  a  pickle  of  that  name. 

Pansy,  or  Heartsease,  comes  under 
medicinal  herbs. 

Primrose,  is  said  to  be  effective 
in  curing  headaches. 

Veronica,  a  large  family  with 
many  members,  ranks  with  the  .old 
medicinal  herbs. 

Hollyhock,  is  useful  both  medici¬ 
nally  and  industrially.  Is  used  in 
the  make-up  of  soothing  external 
applications,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
kidney  disorders.  A  dye  is  made 
from  the  hollyhock  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  used  by  chemists. 

j.  c. 


A  Report  on  the  1941  Can¬ 
ning  Projects  in  England 

In  January  letters  from  England, 
received  the  first  of  March,  I  find 
a  report  on  the  1941  jam  making 
program  that  no  doubt  will  interest 
your  women  readers. 

The  Women’s  Institutes  of  England 
correspond  in  many  ways  to  the 
Grange  and  Home  Economics  groups 
in  this  country,  and  this  report  is 
just  of  the  work  of  this  group  of 
women. 

1941  was  not  a  good  fruit  year 
in  England,  mainly  on  account  of 
weather  conditions,  but  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  were  able  to  save  and  use  all 
kinds  of  fruit  in  jams  and  preserves. 
Thanks  to  the  modern  American 
canning  machines  and  Mobile  Pre¬ 
serving  units,  sent  to  England  by 
various  groups  of  rural  women,  the 
women  were  able  to  do  more 
efficient  work  at  less  cost  than  ever 
before.  The  Government  furnished 
special  allotments  of  sugar  for  the 
making  of  jams  and  preserves  and 
took  most  of  the  finished  product 
for  the  Army. 

The  Women’s  Institutes  took  care 
of  21/4  million  pounds  of  fruit  which 
made  1,764  tons  of  jam  and  pre¬ 
serves.  This  group  of  women  is 
assured  by  the  Government  of  plenty 
of  sugar  to  increase  this  production 
during  1942.  About  3,650  groups  of 
women  took  part  in  the  1941  fruit 
campaign.  Individual  groups  doing 
this  work  were  able  to  make  a  very 
small  profit  in  most  cases  but  none 
worked  at  a  loss. 

Home  Demonstration  Staffs  and 
farm  women  in  the  United  States 
sent  canning  equipment  to  the 
English  countrywomen  to  the  value 
of  $3,000. 

The  Women’s  Institutes  of  Canada 
were  able  to  ship  to  England  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of  jams 
and  preserves  and  have  promised 
to  increase  this  amount  in  1942. 

New  Jersey  h.  dev.  w. 


One  Ball  of  Wool  Makes 
Jiffy  Knit  for  Baby 


Conserve  materials.  Use  up  that  single 
left-over  ball  of  sport  yarn  to  make  this 
jiff,>.%nit  baby  jacket!  Garments  like  this 
are  greatly  needed  for  war  relief,  too. 
Pattern  7241  contains  instructions  for 
making  set;  illustrations  of  it  and  stitches; 
materials  needed. 

Bundles  for  America  will  accept  gar¬ 
ments  made  from  this  pattern  as  donations. 
Send  finished  garment  to  nearest  branch. 

To  obtain  this  pattern  send  10  cents 
(plus  one  cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing). 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Baby-gentle?  Say  — Swan’s  as  mild  as  imported  castilesl 


Swan 


me  BAsy-e&me  fcoat//v& 

SOAP  7NATS  A  SO0S//V' WH/Z 
... SVEN  IN  HARD  WATER 


TUNE  IN:  GRACIE  ALLEN  •  GEORGE  BURNS  •  PAUL  WHITEMAN 
See  your  local  paper  for  lime  and  station 
MADE  BY  UEV ER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


There’s  no  purer  soap! 

•  And  what  suds!  Oceans  of  mild-as-May 
suds,  quick  as  a  wink!  A  soap  that’s  happy 
as  can  be — even  in  hard  water.  A  soap  that’s 
swell  for  everything — so  baby-gentle,  such 
a  sudsin’  marvel. 


Snap !  Half  for  kitchen  —  half  for  bath ! . . . 


Swan’s  thrifty  twins! 

•  One  baby-gentle  soap  for  everything! 
Swan  the  baby.  Swan  the  dishes,  Swan 
your  nice  things,  Swan  yourself!  Swan  up 
and  rave — ’cause  here — at  last — is  a  baby- 
gentle  floating  soap  that’s  a  sudsin’  marvel, 
even  in  hard  water! 

Two  convenient  sizes — Large  and  Regular 


Swoosh!  Scads  of  rich  baby-gentle  suds  FAST! 


Long-lasting  suds,  too! 

•  Yes — you  can  give  hard  water  the  “ha- 
ha”  now!  You  can  Swan  your  dishes  and 
be  good  to  your  hands!  No  need  for  strong, 
easy-to-waste  package  soaps.;. with  baby- 
gentle,  sudsy  Swan  in  the  house! 
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SUCKLING  PIGS  at  Larro 
Research  Farm,  started  on 
Larro  Hog  Feed  Concentrate 
and  ground  grains  when  four  weeks 
old,  averaged  42  lbs.  when  weaned 
at  814  weeks. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  same 
pigs  after  being  weaned  and  put  on 
pasture  reached  a  weight  of  243  lbs. 
in  18  weeks  (a  200-pound  gain). 
And  this  was  accomplished  at  an 
average  consumption  of  514  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  and  only  36  lbs.  of  Larro 
Concentrate  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Knowing  the  cost  of  Larro  Hog 
Feed  Concentrate  and  corn  in  your 
community,  as  well  as  the  market 
price  for  pork,  a  little  simple  arith¬ 
metic  will  quickly  tell  you  what  the 
profit  over  feed  cost  should  be.  Pigs 
on  Larro  Concentrate  and  barley 
made  equally  satisfactory  gains. 

.  Figures  provided  by  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  indicate  it  takes 
11  bushels  of  corn  alone  to  produce 


100  pounds  of  pork  and  the  growth 
rate  is  slower.  Corn,  barley,  wheat 
and  other  home  grains  are  not 
enough!  Pigs  need  a  supply  of  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals  to  put 
on  weight  quickly  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Larro  Hog  Feed  Concentrate 
provides  the  nutrients  that  pigs 
can’t  get  from  home  grains— nutri¬ 
ents  that  enable  them  to  grow  rap¬ 
idly  at  low  cost  per  pound  of  gain. 

Larro  Hog  Feed  Concentrate 
mixed  with  grains  as  directed  is  a 
mighty  good  feed  for  nursing  sows, 
too!  See  your  Larro  dealer  and  let 
him  tell  you  about  Larro.  He’ll 
gladly  supply  you  with  recom¬ 
mended  formulas  for  brood  sows, 
young  pigs,  growing  pigs  and  boars. 
Turn  your  home  grains  into  pork 
profits  the  Larro  way! 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(TRADE  NAME) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Depf.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


HEALING 

JOBS 

CALL  FOR 
SAFE, 


DEPENDABLE 


For  cuts,  chaps,  injuries, 
antiseptic  Bag  Balm  stays 
on,  protects  and  promotes 
quick  healing.  Widely  used 
for  massage,  reducing 
caked  bag  and  many  farm 
healing  emergencies. 


10  OZ.  ONLY  601 


DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 
Dept.  9-B,  Lyndonvifle,  Vt. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  soreness. 
One  bottle  sufficient  for  SO  young  or  3S 
older  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and  Breeders’  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog.  48 pages.  C.H.DANACO., 
.  77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park, Vermont 


Take  Your  Place  in 

VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 

The  essential  field  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  the  logical  profession  for 
a  young  man  raised  on  a  farm.  Uncle 
Sam  needs  veterinarians.  Middlesex 
University’s  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  offers  standard  degree 
(D.V.M.)  course.  High-grade  faculty. 
Dormitories.  Experimental  stock  farm. 
H.S.  graduates  admitted  to  12  mo.  pre- 
Veterinary  course  in  Junior  College. 
Co-educational.  Accelerated  wartime 
program  begins  July  1st  and  Sept  24. 

Other  Departments  of  Middlesex  University : 

School  of  Medicine;  M.  D.  degree.  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Edgar  A.  Crossman,  M.D.V.,  Dean 
of  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


GRASS  SILAGE 

SILOGERM— For  ensiling  all  green  crops  as  well  as 
com.  Very  economical,  clean  and  easy  to  use.  Write 
for  Free  Booklet  and  testimony  of  users, 

THE  SILOGERM  COMPANY,  BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 


Reviving  Dormant  Land 

Twelve  years  ago  we  purchased 
84  acres  of  land  that  had  been  sadly 
abused  for  36  years  until  much  of 
it  was  not  growing  weeds,  and  other 
acres  of  top  soil  were  gone  by  reason 
of  erosion.  We  pinned  our  faith  to 
barnyard  manure,  supplemented  by 
generous  applications  of  phosphate 
and  ground  limestone  and  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  soybeans,  clovers  (sapling, 
common,  crimson,  alsike  Korean 
and  sweet). 

The  result  has  been  most  satis¬ 
factory  both  to  the  farm  and  owner. 
I  have  named  my  farm  “Gladacres” 
and  if  those  acres  could  speak  they 
surely  would  express  gladness  for 
they  are  treated  and  fed  well. 
Erosion  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 

When  we  purchased  the  land, 
most  of  it  was  in  bushes.  We  went 
after  them  and  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  best  time  to  cut 
bushes  is  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
hard  and  the  thermometer  is  down 
to  or  below  zero,  and  the  fine  thing 
about  this  cold  weather  is  that  a 
man  can  and  will  do  a  good  day’s 
work  in  order  to  keep  warm.  Thus 
one  gets  double  results,  as  we  did 
years  ago  when  cutting  wood  for 
the  fireplace.  You  got  two  heats,  one 
cutting  and  one  burning. 

We  had  prize  tobacco  the  past 
year  that  was  not  growing  weeds  12 
years  ago;  corn  that  made  75  to  80 
bushels;  fine  alfalfa  that  was  waste 
12  years  ago.  We  are  producing 
milk  for  the  condensary  which  now 
pays  $2.05  per  hundred  net  for  four 
percent.  A  small  acreage  of  tobacco 
and  producing  milk  are  our  chief 
efforts. 

Our  pastures  are  made  up  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass, 
sweet  clover,  some  white  clover  and 
Korean  clover  which  makes  a  great 
combination.  Usually  blue  grass 
takes  a  rest  beginning  about  July  1. 
Korean  clover,  an  annual,  is  thus 
coming  along  and  from  then  until 
freezing  weather;  then  blue  grass 
and  orchard  grass  are  again  in  the 
picture.  The  generous  application  of 
phosphate  in  the  late  Fall  causes  a 
rank  rich  growth  that  produces  a 
pasturage  that  is  reflected  in  the 
milk  pail  and  thus  in  the  check 
every  two  weeks. 

We  have  some  registered  Guern¬ 
seys  and  a  good  male  of  the  same 
breed  and  some  of  the  heifers  from 
good  grade  cows  are  excellent  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  find  that  the  average 
person  is  seemingly  not  interested 
in  breeding  to  a  good  registered  sire 
but  will  breed  to  any  old  male 
which  will  bring  the  cow  in  milk 
again,  and,  if  she  is  a  good  cow, 
will  keep  the  calf  if  it  is  a  heifer. 
I  read  somewhere  that  a  man 
asked  what  he  should  do  first  when 
entering  the  dairy  business?  It  was 
at  a  dairy  convention  that  an  elderly 
man,  who  had  followed  the  dairy 
business  for  many  years  said:  “Buy 
a  good  bull  is  the  first  thing.”  In 
the  light  of  much  experimenting  by 
individuals  and  experiment  stations, 
that  was  first  class  advice. 

Kentucky  William  Grote 


Percheron  Essay  Contest 

The  Percheron  Horse  Association 
announces  a  national  essay  contest 
to  select  the  most  promising  young 
horseman  of  1942.  The  contest  gives 
the  boy  or  girl  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  25,  who  has  had  experience 
with  Percherons,  an  opportunity  to 
win  a  sterling  silver  challenge 
trophy  award. 

This  year’s  contestants  are  asked 
to  prepare  an  essay  of  not  less  than 
500  words  on  the  subject  “Working 
Horses  Successfully,”  to  include 
such  points  as  the  best  way  to 
handle  horses,  the  most  acceptable 
type  of  horse  for  the  present  market 
demand  and  how  to  break,  train  and 
work  them  on  different  kinds  of 
implements. 

The  contest  closes  July  15  and  the 
winning  essay  will  be  announced 
at  the  banquet  held  during  the 
week  of  the  National  Percheron 
Show  (the  last  week  in  August)  at 
which  time  he  or  she  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  silver  challenge 
trophy. 

Rules  governing  the  contest  and 
any  other  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  Ellis  McFarland, 
Percheron  Horse  Association,  U.  S. 
Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sal*  and  Dependable  Treatment 
lor  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  to  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated — Packed  its 
Antiseptic  Ointment 
Large  Pkg.  ..........  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg . 50 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50jS 


Easy  to 
Insert- 
Stay  in 
the  Teat 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y 

Dr.  Naylor  Products  will  be  mailed  postpaid  if 
your  local  feed  or  drug  store  cannot  supply  you. 


CONDE 


MILKING 

MACHINE 

' with 

a  glove-type  in¬ 
flation  that  is  un¬ 
usually  soft  and 
flexible. 


Conde  Milking  Machine 

CO.,  INC. 

SHERRILL ,  N.  Y. _ 


feed  MILKto  Calves 


. . .  Make  bigger  profits  with 
Ryde’s  Plan  of  Calf  Feeding 

Sell  your  milk  at  high  prices. 
Yf&al:  Ryde  s  Calf  Meal  replaces  milk 
at  ^2  saving  or  more.  Steam 
cooked  and  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced.  Fortified  with  vitamins, 
minerals.  Cuts  feeding  cost. 
For  dry  feeding,  get  Ryde’s 

_ Cream  Calf  Flakes. 

Saves  time.  No  fuss  or  mess.  Crisp! 

Crunchy!  Easy  to  chew  and  digest. 

Calves  thrive !  Extra  profits ! 

WRITE  for  successful  plan,  "How 
to  Raise  Better  Calves  for  Less”. 

RYDE  &  CO.,  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago,  III. 


mt 


SAVE  MIX.E. 


With  NU-WAY  Calf  and  Cow  Weaners 


Jabs  animal  doing  the  sucking  — 
Guaranteed  to  wean,  calves,  cows  from 
sucking  themselves  and  each  other  or 
your  money  back.  Does  not  hinder 
eating.  Humane.  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  users  from  coast  to  coast.  Calf 
size  $1  each.  Yearling  and  Cow  sizo 
$1.50  each.  Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D. 


Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Round  Grove,  III. 
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FIRST  AID  THE 
AILING  HOUSE 
House  Trouble  ? 


The  remedy — what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  with 
the  least  labor  and  expense— is  given  in  this  in¬ 
valuable  handbook. 

By  Roger  B.  Whitman 
320  pages,  5 Vfc  x  8 

HERB  at  last  is  the  first  really  practical  book 
that  tells  bow  to  end  your  house  troubles 
from  furnace  to  roof.  Do  you  want  to  have 
more  hot  water;  get  rid  of  moths,  ants  and 
other  insects;  get  more  furnace  heat  with  less 
coal;  stop  wall  sweat;  mix  concrete;  stop  cellar 
leaks;  etc.? 

This  book  gives  hundreds  of  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  methods  and  procedures  to  keep  your 
house  in  good  condition.  Complete,  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  easy  to  use.  the  book  will  add 
comfort  and  save  money. 

PRICE  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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^.FOUNDATION 

lSchicks 


$4.05  PROFIT 
PER  HEN... 


SAVE  %  Sp'  IOO 


Our  year’s  record 
show  a  cash  profit  on 
40  hens  of  $162.20 
($4.05  per  hen).  E. 
Graupner,  Conn. 

200  EGGS  Kf5 

The  pullets  received 
from  you  averaged 
better  than  200  Eggs 
per  hen  for  the  year. 
Mrs.  Hughes,  Ind. 


Make  this  test  —  send 
for  our  new  Catalog. 
Compare  our  prices 
and  Quality  with  any 
other  chicks,  and  prove 
to  yourself  Sieb’s  Pul¬ 
lets,  Males,  Hybrids  or 
Unsexed  Chicks  are 
second  to  none,  yet 
priced  up  to  $5.00  per 
100  less.  Sieb’s  Foun¬ 
dation  Chicks  are 


ONE  GRADE  ONLY-THE  BEST 

and  come  from  196,000  Bloodtested  Breeders.  All 
super-culled  and  Hogan  Tested  for  High  Egg 
Records.  Our  capacity  of  1,400,000  chicks  monthly 
enables  us  to  cut  down  cost,  fill  orders  promptly, 
and  give  customers  Top  Quality  at  Amazingly 
Low  Prices.  Send  today  for  our  money  saving 
prices  and  free  catalog.  A  postcard  will  do. 


SIEB’S  HATCHERY,  Box194,  Lincoln,  III. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LABGE  100  100  100 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.00 

Bar.  A  White  Bocks .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  14.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed... .  8.00  10.00  6.00 


Prom  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wb.  Leg.$IO.OO  $18.00  ... 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-00 
N.H.Reds,  Rd-Rock  Cr.  10.50  13.00  9-00 
B.  &  W.Rks.,  R.I.  Reds  9.50  12.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-^^^HICKS  - 


You’ll  make  bigger  profits  with  our  chicks  this  year 
than  ever  before.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  16  other  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality,  8  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered 
early.  Write  for  42nd  annual  catalog  and  low  prices. 
20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Prices  Smaslaocl 

MAPLE  LAWN  * 
CHI  CKS 

Str.  Run  Chicks  per  100  as  Low  As . 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand., 
R.I.  &  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses.  We  specialize  in 
sexing.  Write  for  prices  &  Catalog.  We  pay 
all  shipping  charges. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


n 

Sexing 
Large 
Bar.  & 


Shipments 
Will  Ship 
Guar.  95% 
White  Lei 
Wh.  Rocks, 


Monday 
C. 


R.I 


&  Thursday — Postage  Paid 


New  Hampshire  Reds. 


D.  Uusexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$16.00 

$2.50 

Reds..  9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

14.00 

8.00 

1600 

12.00 

.  Max. .  8.00 

.... 

Breeders  Bloodtested. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Stuck's  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run . $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special . 11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Calli coon,  N.  Y. 


- PRICES  SMASHED— - 

SUNNY  SLOPE  CHICKS 

Wh.  Leg..  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  W.tAPER 
Wyand  .R.I.  &  N.  Hamp.  Reds,  Crosses.  |*  loo 

Straight  Run  Chicks  As  Low  As .  V 

We  specialize  in  sexing.  Write  for  prices  &  cata¬ 
log.  We  pay  all  shipping  charges. 

— Sunny  Slope  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Thompsontown,  Pa.— 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  C23E3E»>CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps..  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Rock -Hamp¬ 
shire  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00:  50- $3. 50;  100-$6.00. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


ri  FWnAI  1? Chicks— Straight,  Sexed.  Rocks, 
— —  .MjEiIvI  Reds.  Crosses.  State  Tested. 

No  Reactors!  Quality  unusual  for  price. 

GLENDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Bx,  R. Somerset,  Mass. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS 

Cockerels, 

Straight  rim.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept  A,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Tarbell  Farms  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks 

Breeders  carefully  selected  for  size,  production  and 
health.  Pullorum  test  negative.  Kimber  strain. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  Smithville  Flats,  Now  York 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Poultry  for  Meat 

I  wish  to  get  some  chickens  this 
spring  and  want  to  raise  them  to 
about  6  months  old  to  sell  for  the 
market.  What  kind  would  you  sug¬ 
gest  as  the  best  money  producers 
and  about  what  would  it  cost  per 
100  to  raise  to  six  months  old.  About 
what  price  would  I  be  able  to  realize 
per  chick  at  market  time? 

New  York  c.  h'. 

Meat  producing  is  usually  a  side 
line  in  the  production  of  eggs.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  if  you  could 
raise  pullets  to  sell,  ready  to  lay, 
that  it  would  be  a  more  profitable 
side  line  than  just  meat. 

Cockerels  unless  caponized  would 
be  staggy  at  six  months  of  age  and 
would  probably  be  worth  about  10- 
12c  per  pound.  Capons,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  much  more  profitable, 
if  you  could  develop  a  good  market 
and  secure  someone  to  caponize  the 
cockerels  for  you  at  6-8  weeks  of 
age. 

Roasters  at  six  months  of  age 
would  be  worth  from  15  to  20c  per 
pound  live  weight,  and  would  be 
profitable  only  as  a  side  line  in  mar¬ 
ket  egg  production. 

It  will  probably  require  about  35 
pounds  of  feed  to  grow  a  dual  pur¬ 
pose  breed  to  six  months  of  age; 
somewhat  less  for  light  breeds.  From 
a  meat  production  standpoint,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  grow  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  New  Hampshires,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  or  some  similar  breed. 


Henhouse  in  Cellar 

We  are  going  to  build  a  henhouse 
this  spring.  Would  like  a  little  advice 
on  it.  Our  house  burned  and  we  dug 
another  cellar  to  put  the  new  one  on. 
The  old  cellar  is  on  a  side  hill  where 
the  only  open  side  in  which  we  could 
have  any  windows  is  facing  the 
south.  We  did  think  of  just  putting 
a  roof  over  that,  with  some  windows 
in  south  side  of  roof.  Now  I  have 
been  wondering  if  the  back  wouldn’t 
be  dark  and  make  it  damp.  It  is 
20x24.  c.  M. 

Usually  a  hen  house  built  into  the 
side  of  the  hill  is  liable  to  be  damp. 
This  could  be  avoided  only  by  (1) 
throwing  all  the  soil  away  from  the 
wall  and  putting  in  adequate  drain¬ 
age  so  water  cannot  get  under  the 
floor;  (2)  by  painting  the  outside  of 
walls  with  a  water  proofing  material 
before  back  filling  against  the  walls. 
If  these  things  are  not  practical,  then 
it  might  be  better  to  forget  the  old 
cellar  and  choose  a  new  location 
where  you  have  good  air  and  water 
drainage.  Build  a  good  concrete  wall 
going  below  the  frost  line,  and  put 
in  a  four-inch  concrete  floor.  Then 
auild  a  good  wood  frame  henhouse. 


Poultry  News 

Congressman  Elmer  H.  Wene  has 
just  announced  the  appointment  of 
Arthur  J.  Scholz,  Vineland,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  Wene  Chick  Farms  and  the 
Wene  Poultry  Laboratories.  Mr, 
Scholz  was  advertising  manager  for 
the  Vineland  Evening  Journal  for  17 
years  and  its  business  manager  since 
last  July,  following  the  death  of 
George  Ladd,  one  of  the  owners.  He 
will  engage  in  considerable  re¬ 
search  work  and  will  do  extensive 
exploitation  of  Wene  Vaccines  “in  a 
coast-to-coast  health  service”  to  re¬ 
duce  the  mortality  rate  in  the 
poultry  industry. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  20-21 — Coraopolis,  Pa.,  Bell 
Farm  Holstein  Dispersal,  A.  W. 
Petersen,  Sale  Mgr.,  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. 

May  4 — Maryland  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Frederick,  Md. 

May  4.  —  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
er’s  Association  Consignment  Sale. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  catalogues,  John  E.  Red¬ 
man,  43  Bengali  Terrace,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

May  5  —  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition- 
Grounds,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  11 — Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders’  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Myron 
M.  Fuerst,  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  13 — Annual  meeting  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  14 — National  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  15  —  16th  Annual  Coventry 
Guernsey  Sale,  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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In  successful  chick  raising  it’s 
feed  quality  not  feed  price  that  starts 
’em  right  and  keeps  ’em  growing. 
For  real  performance  this  year,  de¬ 
pend  on  TI-O-GA  Chick  Feeds, 
time-tested  favorites  with  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen.  CHICATINE,  fa¬ 
mous  for  years  for  giving  chicks  the 
right  start,  TI-O-GA  STARTER 
and  GROWER  all-mash  starter  (to 


be  fed  with  grain  after  6  to  8 
weeks),  and  TI-O-GA  GROWER 
— a  new  high-quality  growing  mash. 
All  are  nutritionally  correct  and 
pay  real  dividends  in  health,  de¬ 
velopment  and  resistance  to  disease. 

For  profitable  pullets  concentrate 
on  TI-O-GA  Feeds  all  the  way. 
Write  now  for  the  new  TI-O-GA 
Chick  Feeding  Chart. 


Write  Dept.  N-42 


TIOGA  MILLS  INC. 


Waver Iy,  N.  Y. 


CHICATINE  *  TI-O-GA  GROWER 
TI-O-GA  STARTER  &  GROWER  * 


REDBIRD 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 
PULLORUM  TESTED  BREEDERS 

Hatching  Eggs  Produced  on  Own  Farm 

For  more  than  30  years,  always  under  the  same 
management,  Redbird  Barm  Chicks  have  been  bred 
for  more  eggs,  larger  eggs  and  earlier  maturity. 
We  have  long  trapnested  and  pedigreed  our  founda¬ 
tion  stock  in  order  to  keep  our  average  flock  pro¬ 
duction  steadily  climbing.  Our  success  is  reflected 
in  a  stream  of  letters  from  customers  telling  of — 
50%  Production  of  24-oz.  Eggs  from  6-month  Pullets 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARAN- 
TEED  FIRST  FOUR  WEEKS 
On  Special,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings  Chicks 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS — Our  famous  original 
strain.  State  Contest  Records  up  to  334  Eggs. 
Millions  of  our  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  have  been  ship¬ 
ped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES — Blend  of  foremost  New 
England  strains,  selected  for  two  years.  Excellent 
for  both  meat  and  eggs.  > 

BARRED  ROCKS— 225  to  240  egg  breeding.  Full 
standard  weight,  good  barring  and  complete 
feathering. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  S — Large  type,  large  snow 
white  eggs.  Strong  in  constitutional  vigor,  high 
in  longevity. 

ROCK  -  RED  CROSS — For  BARRED,  Broilers, 
Friers  and  Roasters.  Fast-growing,  early-feathering. 
RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  CROSS — For  Dark  Pullets 
(good  layers).  Barred  Cockerels.  Sex-Separated. 

SEXED  CHICKS — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 

REDBIRD  FARM  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  R.  /.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


ALGER  CHICKS  WON 

Pullorum  Clean  Sweepstakes  prize  at  NEPPCO  with 
a  score  of  98.75.  They  score  again  by  winning  grand 
championship  at  Boston  Chick  Show.  6,000  genuine 
New  Hampshire  Breeders  produce  profitable  chicks  of 
winning  caliber — Excellent  meat  qualities,  heavy  pro¬ 
duction.  98%  Livability  guarantee.  Sexed  or  Straight- 
run.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3.  -  Brockton,  Mass. 
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Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
'th.  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — 
Reds,  Rocks.  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


i  LEM  ENTS  S' 
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k||rKli  Clem-Cross  | 

III  Mild  sex  -  linked 
baby  pullets  are  reach¬ 
ing  wide  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  their  profit-abilities. 

So  are  CLEMENTS’  Reds,1 
Barred  and  White  Rocks  and  Clem-Rock 
Cross  chicks.  Bred  right.  Maine  -  U.  S. 
Pullorum  clean.  Catalog  tells  about  co¬ 
operative  savings  plan.  Write  today. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport,  Maine 

Introducing  Rock-Red  Crossbred 

Chicks  (from  the  best  of  both 
breeds).  Excellent  for  broiler  rais¬ 
ers  or  egg  producers.  State  tested, 
pullorum  passed.  Same  careful  breeding  as 
our  R.  I.  Beds — long  famous  for  high  production, 
livability,  early  maturity,  non-broodiness.  large 
egg  size.  Both  Beds  and  Cross 

Ibreds  are  available.  Sexed  or 
Straight  Run.  Write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  prices  today! 

Douglaston  Manor  Farm 
R.  D.  3.  Pulaski,  New  York 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%‘uof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Enlisted  Fop  The  Duration 

’From  the  oldest  breeders  to  the 
newly  hatched  chicks,  SPIZZER- 
GNKTUM  New  Hampshires  are  en¬ 
listed  to  help  win  the  war.  Large 
®ggs  of  High  Interior  Quality  and  deli¬ 
cious  Poultry  Meat  produced  at  lowest 
Jfeed  cost.  These  are  Christie  aids  to 
Victory  100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MAVps 
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*  Vigorous  chicks  that  will  live,  grow, 
and  pay  profits  for  you  this  year.  Our 
stock  has  a  background  of  breeding  and  scientific 
management.  Famous  for  rapid  growth,  even  feath¬ 
ering  and  ability  to  produce  large  eggs.  Mass. 
State  Tested  Pullorum  Free.  Write  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

LEADING  ALL  PENS 

OF  ALL  BREEDS  AT  PASSAIC 

’’Keep  ’em  Producing”— Meet  the  Nation’s  needs 
for  more  eggs  with  PARMENTER’S  PROVEN 
?,GG  PRODUCERS.  They’re  Profitable.  For  that 
May  brood  of  chicks,  be  sure  they're  Parmenter’s. 

Red  &  Sex  Link  Males  for  Broilers 
Day  Old  Chieks  -  Send  for  Catalog 
PARMENTER.  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


L. S. R.O.P.  Sired  Chieks 

White  Leghoms;  New  Hampshire  Reds: 
Barred  Rocks;  Barred  Cross.  Bred  to 
bye.  100%  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
-  ,  A11  breeds  officially  bloodtested.  Chicks 

guaranteed  free  from  Pullorum. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

Van  Duzer  Poultry  Farm 

Box  R  Sugar  Loaf.  New  York 


•Wayside  Farm - 


BUSINESS  BRED  R.I.  pPnc 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings.  w 

ch?cksY  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3060  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

„  WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


■  ^Chamberlin 
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I  BARRED  ROCKS 


I  Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
■  5000  (VL-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers ! 
Sexed  chicks  available, 
r  Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 

Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


LEGHORNS 


Send  for  free  Calendar-Price 

_ _  List  of  our  Pullorum  Clean 

PARMENTER*^  Chicks,  bred  for  Production 
Profits.  Pedigreed  ancestry.  30  day 
C.  I_J  .S  bvability  guarantee 
NATHAN  BREED 


Box  401, 


NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM. 
Cuddebackville,  New  York 


■Continued  Leadership.  For  two  uCn, 

fears,  Nedlar  New  Hampshires  NfcUL 
have  led  the  breed  in  N.P.I.P.  FAR 
reports  on  U.S.  Register  of  Merit* 
this  Progeny  testing  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  of 
the  ONLY  feeding  value  and  chick  value  4 
UNBEATEN  Pre®  catalog.  E.  N.  LARA  BEE  I 
J!^J^2^_££f__P»___P*terl>orough.  N.  H. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  A  White  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish.  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas. 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Px 


The  McGREGOR  FARM 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

50  Years  Experience  in  Breeding  Profit-Producing  Bir< 
Write  For  Free  Folder 

The  McGregor  Farm,  Box  R,  Maine,  New  Yo 


•  CHRISTIE’S  STRAIN  N.  R.  REDS  . 

Baby  chicks  and  Pullets.  Approved  Blooded  tested  stock. 
Hatches  every  week.  All  commercial  breeds.  Circulars. 

V.  S.  KENYON.  (R)  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


266 


<Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

•  Officially  Pullorum  Passed  •  N.Y.  U.S.  Approved 
Baby  Chicks — Breeding  Cockerels — Started  Chicks 
Write  For  Folder 

E.  R.  STONE  AND  SON 

Box  B,  -  Clyde,  New  York 


BABCOCK  S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock's  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test, 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

Wonderful  Success 

Raising:  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhodes’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


CONTENT  FARMC 

fas.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS W 

For  past  3  years  our  pens  at  Central  New  York  Laying 
Contest  have  led  all  pens,  all  breeds,  in  combined 
production  and  livability.  We  had  high  Leghorn  pen 
at  Farmingdale  Contest  1941.  Order  now  for  1942 
delivery.  Write  today  for  advance  price  list  and 
catalog. 

CONTENT  FARMS,  BOX  R,  CAMBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORNS  R.O.P.  Mated 

Heavy  Breeds  —  8  Varieties 

Write  for  Circular 

Sprunger  Hatchery,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  FINEST 
CHICKS  POULTS 

25,000  Weekly  10,000  Weekly 

(Sexed  and  Straight  Run  Chicks) 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Bocks,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Beds.  Bed  Bock  Cross.  Poults:  Mammoth  Bronze, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Black  Spanish,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Beds.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $1.50-100.  Heavy 
Cockerels  $6.00-100.  Circular  Free.  Before  you  buy 
get  our  prices. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES,  Bo*  1250,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


and 

SEXED  PULLETS 

n.  O.  P.  SIRED 

Leghorns  •  Now  Hampshires 
Kooks  -  Reds  •  Crossbreds 
HATCHED  FROM  PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERSl 

Guarantee  Protects  You.  Early  Order  Discount. 
Write  tor  Catalog  and  Prices. 

TAYLOR’S  HATCHERY,  Box  W.  LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don’t  take  our  word!  Let 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland,  Michigan, 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  life- 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM.  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Box,  B.I.  Beds.  Box-Bed  Cr.1000  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Beds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  100'%  L.  Del.  P.P.  Catalog  FREE  Write: 
McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Five  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Cataiog  FKEE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurate  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  Lhisexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.50  $16.00  $3.00 

White  or  Barred  Bocks . .  9.50  13.00  8.00 

New  Hamps.  or  S.  C.  B.  I.  Beds. .  10.50  15.00  7.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace.  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY. 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches,  New  York 


BaumcMMB's  mats 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns. .... .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds _  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12.50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  B,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


1 100%  del.  Cash  or  C  O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  $5%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50  15.00  2.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box.  B.  I  Beds .  9.00  12.00  7.00 

H._  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ft  From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Free  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
•  Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

|>  U  Plili-lrc  ®uy  from  a  Breeder  Farm  &  Hatchery 
DaDy  LJ11CKS  at  regular  chick  price.  Barred  Bock, 
New  Hampshire  and  Bed-Bock  Cross.  Quality  guaranteed. 

WHITE’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
P.  0.  Box  288,  -  Milton,  Delaware 


BARRON 

LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


Danger  of  Disease  Among 
Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink-" 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


ive  your  pullets  the  Acidox  Treat- 
snt.  Acidox  is  given  easily,  in  the 
inking  water,  like  Germozone.  JBe- 
use  its  acid  is  controlled,  Acidox 
ies  not  throw  the  birds,  off  feed, 
reatest  loss  from  Coccidiosis  is  in 
e  set  back  to  the  birds,  and  delayed 
owth  and  development.  They  need 
medicine  that  will  help  them  resist 
e  disease  and  reduce  death  losses  without  up- 
tting  them.  Give  them  Acidox.  A  12-oz.  bottle, 
i  treat  300  chicks  for  2  weeks,  §1.00.  At  your 
;e  Dealer,  or  postpaid  from 
eo.  H.  Lee  Co.  31  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


rJime  Crest  ^ 

CALC  IT  E  CRYSTALS 

/  take  the  place  of 

SHELL  and  GRIT 

L  Write  Today  a 

Limestone  Products  Corp. 

of  America,  Box  126,^^^ 
Bk.  Newton,  N.  J. 


Protect  CHICKS  for  LIFE 

with  WENE  LICENSED  VACCINES 


AGAINST  POX  ...3/4<  PER  BIRD 
-TRACHEITIS...2C  PER  BIRD 

■INSURE  YOUR  FLOCK  at  a  cost 
Less  Than  a  Single  Egg  Per  Bird.  VAC¬ 
CINATE  at  proper  age  with  Wene 
Chick  Embryo  Origin  Vaccines  (U.  S. 

Veterinary  License  No.  209).  Fowl 
Tracheitis  Vaccine:  100  doses  $2.50; 

500  doses,  $10.  Fowl  Pox  Vaccine:  100  dozen,  75c;  500  doses, 
$3.  FREE  BOOK  on  poultry  diseases  —  Bend  postcard. 
Attractive  proposition  for  dealers.  .... 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-B3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


LANTZ  CHICKS:  Famous  moneymakers  for  30  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Logs.  Bd.,  Wh.  Bocks,  Beds, 
Wyandottes.  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $16.00; 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50;  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20:  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.  $11; 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired  mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30;  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25:  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


The  Henyard 


Raising  Broilers 

We  intend  to  build  a  chicken  coop 
for  raising  cockerels.  We  would  like 
to  keep  approximately  350  to  400  at 
a  time  and  raise  them  throughout 
the  entire  year.  We  have  been  con¬ 
sidering  using  insulating  board  with 
a  double  floor.  How  big  should  coop 
be  and  would  this  material  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  our  climate? 

New  York.  b.  r. 

Broiler  chicks  should  be  given  at 
least  f/2  sq.  ft.  per  bird  to  six  weeks, 
and  1  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  per  bird 
from  six  to  twelve  v/eeks.  This 
would  mean  that  for  the  first  six 
weeks  a  pen  at  least  10  ft.  x  20  ft., 
and  after  that  a  20  ft.  x  20  ft.  pen 
would  be  needed. 

The  building,  if  it  has  a  wooden 
floor,  should  be  up  off  the  ground  at 
least  18  inches  at  the  lowest  point. 
If  you  want  to  insulate  the  side  walls 
it  would  be  preferable  to  use  matched 
boards  rather  than  insulating  board. 
Chickens  will  eat  any  insulating 
board  that  I  have  yet  seen.  If  in¬ 
sulating  board  is  used  it  should  be 
applied  by  cutting  it  to  fit  in  between 
the  upright  studding  and  separate 
from  the  outside  boards  of  the  house 
by  y2  inch  strips,  such  as  lath.  This 
gives  a  space  so  small  that  mice  and 
rats  cannot  harbor  in  it.  Also  it 
will  have  to  be  covered  with  metal 
or  netting  for  the  first  18  to  24 
inches  to  keep  the  chickens  from 
eating  it  all  off. 

Insulating  board  should  not  be 
used  for  the  outside  walls  of  any 
poultry  house.  It  will  not  stand  up 
under  constant  weathering,  and  is 
easy  for  rats  and  mice,  as  well  as  the 
chickens  to  eat  full  of  holes.  * 


Big  Livers 

I  have  a  flock  of  Barred  Bock 
chickens.  They  are  not  a  year  old 
yet,  seem  to  be  in  the  very  best  of 
health  and  they  are  fine  layers.  But 
I  have  had  an  experience  for  the  past 
year  that  I  never  have  had  before, 
and  I  have  had  chickens  for  about 
40  years.  I  have  killed  some  birds 
that  weighed  three  and  four  pounds 
and  the  liver  is  so  large  that  it 
doesn’t  look  like  a  chicken’s  liver. 
What  might  cause  this  trouble  in  a 
healthy  flock  of  birds  that  are  very 
well  fed?  d.  c. 

Big  livers  in  laying  birds  may  be 
due  to  nutritional  troubles,  or  to 
disease.  The  so-called  leucosis  com¬ 
plex  causes  big  livers;  in  which  case, 
the  liver  may  be  spotted  and  is 
very  easily  torn  to  pieces.  There  may 
also  be  small  tumors  along  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract  in  the  mesentery.  This 
disease  also  may  affect  the  eyes  of 
the  birds  and,  in  many  cases,  they  go 
blind  in  one  or  both  eyes,  the  pupil 
disintegrating.  There  are  also  other 
diseases  that  cause  enlarged  livers. 

Disarrangement  of  the  bird’s’  meta¬ 
bolism  or  food  utilization  may  cause 
enlarged  livers.  In  this  case  the  liver 
will  be  smooth  and  uniform  in  color, 
but  may  be  yellowish  in  color.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  usually  just  individ¬ 
ual  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  disease,  such  as 
leucosis,  coccidiosis,  or  tuberculosis 
the  liver  will  be  spotted  and,  in  the 
case  of  leucosis,  greatly  enlarged. 
This  is  apparently  caused  by  a  virus 
and  as  yet  the  method  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  cure  or  prevention  is  not  known. 


Distinguishing  Chickens 

I  have  chickens  about  6  weeks  old. 
Some  have  tail  feathers,  some  none. 
Which  are  roosters?  a.  c. 

Sex  of  chicks  can  be  identified  by 
feathering  and  type  of  feathering. 
The  female  feathers  much  faster  than 
the  male  in  most  breeds  and  strains 
of  chickens. 

The  principal  difference,  however, 
is  in  feather  type  and  shape.  The 
feathers  of  the  males  at  all  ages  have 
a  tendency  to  be  narrower  and  more 
pointed.  Those  on  the  females  have 
a  tendency  to  be  wider  and  more 
rounded  on  the  ends. 

In  the  case  of  Leghorns,  or  other 
light  breeds,  sex  identification  in 
chicks  is  relatively  easy  at  six  weeks 
of  age.  With  heavy  breeds  it  is  some¬ 
times  impossible  to  be  sure  of  identi¬ 
fying  the  sex  until  eight  to  twelve 
weeks  of  age. 

The  feathers  on  the  neck  and  at 
the  base  of  the  tail  are  the  best 
places  to  examine  for  telling  the 
sexes  by  shape  and  type  of  feathers. 
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WHITt^OCK 

■  MAY  PE* 

chicks  100 

EGGS  FOR  *1* 

■  HATCHING....1 rO. 
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SPECIAL  PRICE  ON 


EGGS  FOR  •>« 

HATCHING.... TQ«  IOO 

LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  BOCKS  famous  for  HAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
SHADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


BARRED 

R0CK5 


HELPING  THE  ALLIES 

'In  every  State  in  U.S.A.  and  right 
on  13  world-wide  battle  fronts! , 

Write  for  war  map  showing  strategic  ■ 
points  where  “World’s  Oldest  Laying  Strain”  have 
been  shipped.  One  Breed  Only.  Contest  Winners,  State 
Supv.  R.  O.  P.  and  Blood-tested.  Eggs,  Chicks, 
Young  and  Matured  stock.  Priced  right.  Catalog  Free. 
JOE  PARKS  &  SONS  -  ALTOONA,  PA. 


BR0OKSHE 


WHITE  LEGHORN 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

IBR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Bax  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks.  New  Hamps, 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature:  “How 
to  Brood  Chicks  Right’’.  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery.  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write— 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  inc., 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  „„  i„ 

Rarred  &  White  Rocks .  8  00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  an 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS . 1300 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  3  00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sun  bury.  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexlng  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  per  100  100  100 

I, urge  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $15.00  $2  00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  Chicks.  Write 
for  prices  &  FREE  Cir.  Breeders  Bloodtested  100% 
live  del,  guar.  Country  Htcliy.,  Bx-  97.  McAlisterville, Pa. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Lash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Red-ltock  Cr.  ..  $9.50  $11  $9 

Isew  Hampshire  Beds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $8.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns _  9.00  16  2 

F.  C.  Ronug,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  W  HITELEGH  ORNST 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  0  P 
Sired  Chicks -Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee— 
Hay  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  cataiog. 

C.  M  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
B0X  3-*.  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds - $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  13.OO  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits  Ckls 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2  00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.59  10  00  7' 00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery.  Box  73,  McAlisterville,'  Pa. 

BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants.  Lt.  Brahmas.,..  $10.95-100 

N.  H.  Reds,  White  &  Barred  Rocks .  9.00-100 

A  nar,,  Cornish  I4e  ea.)  Mixed  above  breeds  8.00-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  Guaranteed, 
fcnip  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  McCLURE,  Pa. 


BARR 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 

■= - —  Barge  Hens  mated  with  R.  O.  P.  Males! 

Bow  Pn<'C  °n  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 

“Sure-Profit”  Oliiclts 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13  00  7  00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12  00  7' no 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM,  Quakertown.  Pa. 


WAIfK  fHinfS  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 

Jading  Bweds.  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 

H  A  N  S  O  lVf  Three  hundred  Egg  Double  Pedi- 

BlirK  mi  ■  ujtcucou  “Lh>  5  year  old  hen  matings. 

BUCK  HILL  HATCHERY,  Dept.  F,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
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ON  DUTY  FOR 

DEFENSE 

Thousands  of  farms  are  stock¬ 
ing  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  to 
meet  the  nation's  challenge:  10%  more  eggs 
and  meat  for  America's  defense! 

Why  do  so  many  poultry  raisers  prefer 
Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  in  this  emergency? 

Here's  why!  For  34  years  Kerr  Chicker- 
ies,  Inc.,  has  bred  chicks  that  live,  thrive 
and  grow.  Annual  culling,  banding  and 
blood-testing  of  the  120,000  Kerr  breeders 
have  made  Kerr  Chicks  famous 
for  livability,  vitality  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  And  available  are 
all  popular  breeds,  crosses 
and  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature 
and  advance  order  discount  offer 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19.) 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  J0”  1°(L 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.09 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  10.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^ULSHFARMfCHICK/B 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
[Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shinments  Mon.  &  Thurs. — Unsexed  Pullets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  o.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  2.00 

Bar  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh.  Wyand.,  R.I.  Reds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Red  Cross .  9.50  13.00  8.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A,  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires. . . .  13.50  17.00  11.00 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


GRAYB ILL’S  checks 


(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  O.  P.  SIRED _ $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg . 10.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  W’yand...  9.00  12.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross . 9.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct . 12.00  16.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  7.00  10.00  6.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
100%  live  arriv.  guar.  P’paid.  Sexing  guar  95%  ace. 
B.W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat. 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Graybill,  Hty.,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus.  Pa. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Extra  Profit-Bred  Quality  Chicks,  Sexed  Pullets. 
Straight  Run.  Official  Penna.  State  Bloodtested.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Imported  foundation  stock.  All  shipments 
sent  prepaid.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Mating  list,  prices  free. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


GENUINE  THOROUGHBRED 

WILD  TURKEYS 

Beautiful  birds  for  breeding — 1940  and  1941  hatch — 
range  and  pen  raised — delicious  eating  and  ideal 
for  improving  your  domestic  strain.  $10.00  each, 
trios  $25.00;  guaranteed  delivery.  GILBERT  LUCAS, 
Chalk  House  Farm,  Riegelsville,  Pennsylvania 


3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

5%  Discount  on  ORDERS  before  March  1,  Our  poults 
are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  poultry  farm 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown.  Maryland 


GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM,  •  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability, 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Larger,  Superior  Quality  Pekin  Ducklings  mp™cyd 

makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  Prices  very  reason¬ 
able.  Central  Farms  Hatchery,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

from  blocky,  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high 
livability,  early  maturing.  BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY 
FARM,  Box  43,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


AIIJIIITV  DAI1IT6  8  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
YU/iLllI  rVULIJ  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  runners 
$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $14.00  per  100. 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Penna. 


ronze.  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY.  Rt.  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Breeder*  and  Paulis. 

REID  TURKEY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


White  Runner  Ducklings.  Bred  to  lay.  $12.00-100 
prepaid.  GEORGE  ZETTS,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Experience  With  Broiler 
Pullets  as  Layers 

To  assist  in  rapidly  increasing 
needed  egg-production  farmers  were 
urged  last  year  to  carry  broiler  pul¬ 
lets  to  maturity.  Something  of  a 
campaign  was  carried  on  here.  It 
met  with  some  success;  less  than  the 
amount  of  persuasion  exerted  war¬ 
ranted,  perhaps,  but  was  not  entirely 
barren  of  results. 

Farmers  were  chary  of  carrying 
such  pullets,  despite  assurances  of 
their  suitability.  Pressed  for  reasons, 
most  of  us  were  unable  to  say  why 
the  idea  was  not  a  good  one,  but  it 
did  fail  to  appeal.  And  the  more 
practical  experience  a  poultryman 
had  the  less  he  seemed  inclined  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  urgings. 

My  own  scepticism  was  based  on 
the  known  excessive  feeding  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  sources  to  broilen  flocks.  Long 
ago  Norwegians  found  that  Vitamin 
D  intake  in  excess  is  dangerous.  In 
that  northern  land,  cod  livers  have 
been  fed  to  infants  for  ages.  Adults 
have  used  them  also  during  the  long, 
almost  sunless  winter  of  Norway, 
south  of  67  degrees  north  latitude 
and  the  entirely  sunless  one  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  the  land  of  the 
hardy  Norse,  deaths  at  maturity  from 
heart  and  kidney  failure  have  been 
heavy.  Discovery  during  this  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  deaths  were  due  to 
deposit  of  lime  in  the  tissues  led  to 
modified  practice.  “D”  intake  is  kept 
within  bounds  in  Norway  now.  This 
is  easy  to  do  with  humans,  as  treat¬ 
ment  is  individual  and  easily  checked. 
Such  exactness  is  not  possible  with 
birds  raised  in  huge  flocks  as  com¬ 
mercial  broilers  now  are. 

With  a  view  to  having  facts  and 
figures  culled  under  practical  condi¬ 
tions  without  subsidy,  we  decided  to 
try  out  100  of  these  broiler  pullets 
as  layers.  We  found  a  flock  of  cross¬ 
bred  birds  that  had  been  treated 
according  to  approved  practice.  That 
is,  they  had  been  fed  a  ration  that 
forced  them  into  rapid  growth  and 
feathering,  and  treated  otherwise  so 
as  to  keep  mortality  at  a  minimum. 

One  hundred  average  good  pullets 
were  picked  out  of  a  flock  of  5,000 
broilers  the  day  before  the  others 
went  to  the  killers.  These  birds  had 
the  usual  appearance  of  hothouse 
broilers.  They  looked  alright  as  long 
as  they  were  not  compared  with 
birds  from  a  ranging  flock.  Then,  as 
they  invariably  do,  the  hothouse 
birds  showed  obvious  lack  of  bloom. 
They  were  a  good  weight  for  their 
size,  plump,  but  soft,  of  course.  The 
100  pullets  weighed  270  pounds. 

We  brought  the  birds  home  and 
put  each  on  a  roost  in  a  comfortable, 
clean  and  airy  house.  They  were  a 
bit  troublesome  for  a  day  or  so  but 
were  all  roosting  without  persuasion 
before  a  week  had  passed.  Perhaps 
I  should  mention  that  hothouse  broil¬ 
ers  are  left  to  settle  on  the  floor 
until  sold.  No  attempt  is  made  under 
mass  production  methods  practised 
here  to  provide  them  with  roosts.  We 
checked  these  birds  for  worms  with 
almost  negative  results,  gave  them 
ample  range  in  corn  field  and  pasture 
and  put  them  on  grain  and  skim  milk 
feed.  Plenty  of  rain  water  from  the 
roof,  caught  in  a  tank,  was  available 
to  them  also. 

These  birds  soon  began  to  color 
up,  lost  a  little  weight  but  hardened 
and  acquired  a  ranging  bloom.  When 
they  showed  normal  appearance,  we 
fed  a  good  growing  mash  that  was 
not  fortified  with  any  extra  vitamin 
source.  The  birds,  once  adjusted^a 
little  coddling  was  necessary  until 
they  became  so — were  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  pullets  we  raised  from 
chicks,  for  our  laying  flock.  When 
four  and  one-half  months  old,  one  of 
the  broiler  pullets  laid  an  egg.  It 
was  rather  too  early;  we  reduced 
mash  feeding  a  little,  but  duiring  the 
sixth  moiSth  laying  became  general. 
As  the  birds  were  in  excellent  flesh 
and  vigorous,  we  put  them  on  laying 
rations.  As  they  entered  their  seventh 
month  all  were  laying.  Eggs  sized 
up  quickly,  were  well-shaped  and  of 
an  even  medium  brown  color.  Inheri¬ 
tance  factors  were  clearly  shown  to 
be  very  good. 

The  birds  are  a  year  old  now  and 
have  been  a  losing  proposition.  High 
feed  price  and  low  comparative  egg 
price  are  partly  to  blame,  but  high 
mortality  of  the  laying  birds  is  the 
deciding  factor.  The  flock  has  laid 
about  a  case  of  eggs  a  week  since 
getting  in  full  production.  That  has 
(Continued  on  Page  272) 


•  Bet  your  life  you  can.  Eggs  are  an 
important  energy  food  —  we  need  four 
billion  dozen  this  year. 

Here’s  a  tip — pullets  on  the  Research 
Farm  that  receive  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan- 
a-min  while  they’re  growing  chicks  lay  as 
much  as  20%  more  eggs  by  December  1st. 

Minerals  and  tonics  are  the  answer — 
Pan-a-min  contains  both  minerals  and 


tonics.  Minerals  are  needed  to  build  big 
strong  frames  or  egg  capacity,  and  tonics 
stimulate  the  appetite  and  body  functions. 
We*  sure  believe  it’ll  pay  you  to  add  Pan- 
a-min  to  the  growing  chicks’  ration. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMS 


YOUR  LAYING  HOUSE  IS  A  DEFENSE  FACTORY 


Fill  it  with  the  kind  of  workers  that  are 
bred  for  heavy  production — and  proved  so  by 
the  results  obtained  by  hundreds  of  our 
customers  throughout  the  East. 

In  1941  we  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  Breeding 
Sires  and  252,000  R.O.P.  hatching  eggs  for 
further  improvement  of  our  strains  already 
built  up  in  the  past  by  R.O.P.  bloodlines. 
Fourteen  steady  years  of  intensive  breeding 
work — all  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Here's  a  brief  hint  as  to  the  extra  profit  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks — the  dams’  re¬ 
cords  behind  the  R.  O.  P.  Breeding  Sires. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

200-321  egg  background 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

200-338  egg  background 

WHITE  ROCKS 

225-322  egg  background 


BARRED  ROCKS 

200-299  egg  background 

R  I  RE  DS 

204-297  egg  background 

WH.  WYANDOTTES 

200-298  egg  background 


Low  Price  Policy  Saves  You  Money  on  Extra- Profit  Breeding 


SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS  available  in  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  White  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.I. 
Reds,  and  White  Wyandottes.  Guaranteed 
95%  accurate. 

3  PERFECTED  HYBRI  DS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  famous  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns — the  white  egg  cross  for  lots  of 
extra  big  eggs.  Rock-Hamps — our  profit- 
making  broiler  cross. 


J~T>  r*»  f~*  Tells  all  about  our  B.O.P.  Sired 
1*  f\  f  .  f.  Stock  and  Breeding  Program. 

Many  reports  from  customers — 1942 
CATALOG  price  list  with  savings  of  3c  to  5c 
per  chick  on  R.O.P.  Sired  Stock.  Also  money¬ 
saving  prices  on  other  high-value  matings. 
Special  breed  bulletins  on  White  Leghorns, 
New  Hampshires,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Cross¬ 
breds  also  sent  free.  Be  sure  to  mention  breed 
interested  in. 


Pennsylvania  Farms  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED  OFFICIAL  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 


tercet! 
State 
Supervised 
Hatchery  In 
Pennsylvania 


WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Food  for  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram.”  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg 


production. 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK, 
books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
and  C.O.J>.  fee. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.90 

Leghorn  Pullets .  15.80 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.50 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes 
W.  and  Bk,  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps 

White  and  Black  Giants .  9.50 

Assorted  Heavies 

Odds  -  ends . 

Above  prices 


Only  $1.00 


.  y 

••AA” 

•AAA” 

Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

.  $7.90 

$9.00 

$10.00 

.  15.80 

18.00 

20.00 

.  2.50 

3.50 

4.00 

s  8.50 

10.00 

11.00 

8.50 

10.00 

11.00 

.  9.50 

11.00 

12.00 

.  7.50 

9.00 

.  7.00 

8.00 

•  *  *  • 

_ .  Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  tllO  price.  rA 

jjWOLF  FARMERV^EN^^CIR^^^c^  GIBS0NBUR6,  OHIO  ( 


STICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 


OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  per  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . $10.50  $20.00  $97.50  $190.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS....  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.50  10.75  53.00  105.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  36e  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 
delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

STR1CKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


© 


,  ■ 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 

Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood¬ 

tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

SPECIAL  QUALITY  —  All  breeders  care¬ 
fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
6hip  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

1  Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg. $8.00  $40- 00  $80 

White  &  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks _  9.00  45.00  90 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  10.00  50.00  100 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40-00  80 

Large  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  (95%  guar.)  14.00  70.00  140 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2.  32  Years  Hatching  experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


^CHICKS 

,  *»#*  svSl  S!iS  I  250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
|'"8Sf 8“  “S55S” “SSbjr 'SS*i ' I  Mated  Leghorns.  Sex- 

■- . .-fl  ed  or  Straight  Run. 

Breeders  Bloodtested. 
GtTAR  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

TVPV’  st-  Run  plt8-  Ckls. 

LEGHORNS .  $8  00  Si 6  00  SI  50 

barred  rocks...::::;;:  i:oo  12:00  «:oo 

IJ-  “r  R-  I-  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

cV  ,  V,  SIV°  Readies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 
Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  271. 

Help  Wanted 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the- 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  middleaged  poul- 
tryman;  single,  on  modern,  equipped 
poultry  plant.  Must  be  steady  and  sober. 
Good  room  and  board,  good  wages.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  3460,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  girl  for  house¬ 
work  and  cooking;  two  adults,  one  child 
in  family.  Small  country  town,  50  miles 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3462, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  man  and  wife,  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  years,  to  become  house 
father  and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in 
reform  school.  Previous  institutional  ex¬ 
perience  not  required.  Native  American 
farm  people  given  preference.  No  depen¬ 
dents  accommodated.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 


WANT  TO  hear  from  girl  or  widow  that 
wants  home  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3463, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  RELIABLE,  single  man,  to  stay 
with  elderly  man  and  care  for  few 
chickens,  horse;  good  home.  State  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework, 
plain  cooking;  dependable  and  willing; 
by  business  couple  in  small  country  town. 
One  child,  13  years  old.  Good  home,  rea¬ 
sonable  wages.  MRS.  JOSEPH  R.  BULL, 
5  Grant  St.,  North  East,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Young  to  middleaged  woman 
to  cook  and  help  with  housework  on 
farm.  State  particulars  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  All  modern  conveniences  in  house. 
MRS.  HUGH  E.  COE,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Munns- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man,  care  for 
flowers,  lawns;  also  capable  man,  general 
work.  Address,  HIGBYS,  Big  Moose,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED,  to  live  on  good  70 
acres,  rent  free;  will  furnish  part  equip¬ 
ment  and  stock  to  operate  self  supporting 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3469,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  manager,  between 
45  and  50  years  of  age.  Single,  with 
reference.  Capable  of  replacing  when 
necessary  20  cow  hand  milkers  or  40  cow 
machine  milkers.  In  city  dairy  of  160  cows. 
No  breeding  or  outside  work.  Eight  men 
employed.  Room  without  board.  State 
salary  wanted.  ADVERTISER  3467,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  general  housework, 
country  home.  State  ages,  experience 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3468,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  hand,  handy 
with  carpentry;  $30.  GEO.  PERIER, 
Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper  for 
small  modern  country  home.  One  child 
not  objectionable.  State  religion  and  full 
details.  J.  Q.  R.,  Newfoundland,  Pa. 


COTjPLE  FOR  country  home  near  New 
York  City.  Man  gardening,  vegetables, 
general  handyman;  woman  housework, 
cooking.  Permanent  home  for  right  people. 
$75  month.  Give  age,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  MRS.  A.  SUMMER,  387  Maitland 
Ave.,  West  Englewood,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  COUPLE,  or  single  man  for 
small  farm,  milk  two  cows.  Separate 
living  quarters.  State  wages,  references. 
YANKS  POULTRY  FARM,  Chester,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defect.  Salary  $54  per  month  and 
board,  room  and  laundry.  Communicate 
with  the  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MILKER,  certified  dairy,  15  cows; 

wages  $60  and  board.  Write  age,  reference, 
experience.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED:  A  few  good  milkers.  Must 
be  steady1  and  sober.  Wage's  $126  month. 
Purebred  Guernseys.  Apply  IDEAL  FARMS, 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows 
three  times  daily;  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Capable  woman  for  cooking  and 
general  housework.  $60  per  month  and 
room  and  board.  MRS.  ALFRED  L.  HART, 
259  Bay  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Men  and  women  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition;  United  States  citi¬ 
zens  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month  and  maintenance.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker  for  lady 
living  alone.  Long  season  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  beginning  May.  ADVERTISER  3372, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

• . .  .  . .  . 

WANTED  —  Kennel  maid,  experienced 
woman;  private  kennel.  ADVERTISER 
3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HANDYMAN,  SINGLE,  for  country  place; 

good  permanent  home  and  fair  wages  for 
neat,  reliable,  industrious  man.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3401,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARMHAND,  clean  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  Wages  $30  per  month. 
CLARENCE  VARIAN,  Peekskill,  N,  Y. 


April  18,  1942 


WANTED — Couple  for  modern,  up-to-date 
farm.  Woman  good  cook,  housekeeper. 
Man  handy  about  farm.  Nice  home,  clean 
surroundings.  Cover  fully  in  application  as 
to  qualifications,  references  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  3431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  WANTED  for  farm  home  on  Long 
Island,  to  do  general  housework.  Family 
of  two  adults  and  three  children.  Wages 
$60  per  month  with  room  and  board  for 
competent  person.  ADVERTISER  3509,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  YOUNG  man,  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  good  dry-hand  milker, 
clean  and  neat.  Wages  $100  per  month. 
Please  state  age.  experience,  education  and 
references.  ADVERTISER  3438,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE  for  medium  sized  inn. 

Man  must  know  New  England  cooking, 
woman  to  bake  excellent  pastries  and  make 
salads.  Friendly  atmosphere.  Also  waitress 
and  chambermaid  wanted.  THE  INN, 
Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 

LARGE  COMMERCIAL  dairy,  Guernseys, 
want  man,  small  family,  modern  house. 
Experienced  cattle,  horses,  crops.  Call  or 
telephone,  NIELAND  FARMS,  Warwick, 
N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  160. 

WHITE,  MIDDLEAGED  couple  wanted. 

Woman,  general  houseworker  and  cook. 
Man,  gardener  and  handyman.  Must  be 
neat  and  agreeable.  No  livestock.  Two  in 
family.  In  reply  please  state  salary  desired, 
references.  Room  and  board.  Reply  giving 
ages,  references.  BOX  41.  Saddle  River, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Milker  and  barn  man,  able  to 
milk  20  cows  and  do  barn  work.  $65 
month,  room  and  board.  R.  L.  AU CLAlR, 
Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  man,  settled  type; 

general  outside  work,  small  poultry,  one 
cow.  Good  home.  Permanent.  BOX  47. 
North  Salem,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  FARM  manager,  married  man, 
experienced  with  cows,  pigs,  chickens, 
horses,  crops,  machinery,  accounts,  manag¬ 
ing  help.  Hilly  farm,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $150  month,  modern  house, 
electricity,  annual  bonus.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Chance  for  advancement.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER,  NO  cooking.  Fond  of 
children.  Own  room  and  bath.  State  age, 
salary  expected.  SHERMAN,  3  Van  Court 
Ave.,  Elberon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  A  few  good  married  hand 
milkers,  20  cows.  Must  have  good  refer¬ 
ences.  $100  a  month,  with  quarters  and 
milk.  P.  O.  BOX  50,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

A  FARMER  with  land  aplenty  and  small 
flock  of  sheep,  would  like  to  get  a  middle- 
aged  man  with  experience  to  run  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  as  large  or  small  a  scale  as  he 
likes.  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  *  Write 
ADVERTISER  3474,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  to  help  put  back  into  shape, 
what  was  one  of  the  best  producing  farms 
in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  Must  be  Christian,  hard 
worker  and  of  good  habits.  Good  living 
conditions  and  excellent  pay.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  FARMHAND,  experienced;  give 
age.  Milk  two  cows.  Good  teamster.  $30 
month,  room  and  board.  Steady.  GREEN 
GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANTED  ON  May  1st,  married  poultryman, 
to  take  full  charge  of  small  plant.  Modern 
living  conditions  and  prerequisites.  Wages  $75. 
Write  H.  K.  STEVENS,  Stone  House  Farm, 
Gladstone,  N.  J.  Telephone  Peapack  304 
after  April  15th. 

STRONG  FARMHAND,  mostly  work  with 
hogs  and  garbage.  Drivers  license.  No 
liquor.  Sundays  off.  State  wages  and  age. 
EDWARD  'KING,  Silver  St.,  Agawan,  Mass. 

COUPLE  WANTED,  woman  houseworker; 

man  gardener.  State  wages  and  qualifi¬ 
cations  if  appointment  is  desired.  STURGES, 
Box  653,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  farm  house  with 
modern  conveniences.  Steady  work,  good 
pay.  SUNNYVALE  FARM,  R.  D.  3,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  GIRL  wanted  on  poultry  farm, 
one  who  would  prefer  small  wages  to 
start.  Write  stating  age  and  send  picture 
if  possible.  J.  WEISSER,  R.  D.  No.  1, 
Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

SINGLE  MAN,  35-45,  work  caring  for  poul- 
try.  $60  per  month,  board,  room.  No 
liquor.  Steady  job.  BOX  105,  Brookline, 
New  Hampshire. 

MIDDLEAGED  HOUSEKEEPER  for  man 
and  care  for  invalid  wife.  $7  per  week. 
RUFUS  WHITE,  Whitesville,  N.  J.  (Ocean 
County) . 

HANDYMAN  TO  take  care  of  small  vege¬ 
table  garden  and  help  in  kitchen.  Sober 
and  reliable.  Good  home,  $40  month,  room 
and  board.  EASTPORT  INN,  Eastport, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COOK-WAITRESS,  who  likes  quiet  farm 
life,  near  Gladstone,  N.  J.  Family  of  two. 
Modern  accommodations.  Please  state  age. 
experience,  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  WHITE,  Christian,  temperate,  for 
dairy  farm,  central  New  Jersey.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3476,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  COUPLE;  Man  general  dairy 
farm  work;  wife  general  housework. 
$110  per  month  and  maintenance.  L.  H. 
YOUMANS,  New  Scotland,  Albany  County, 
New  York. 

WANTED  —  Working  foreman  to  manage 
large  modern  dairy  farm  in  Connecticut; 
farm  equipment  with  tractors  ►  and  modern 
machinery;  must  have  thorough  knowledge 
and  ability  to  produce  and  raise  necessary 
crops.  Unquestioned  references  as  to  charac¬ 
ter,  ability  and  reliability  required. 
CHARLES  STROH,  36  Pearl  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

COUPLE  ON  farm,  good  house;  no  house¬ 
work.  East  of  Rheinbeck  on  Route  199. 
Work  light.  Come  and  see;  expenses  paid. 
FREDERICK  WILCOX,  P.  O.  Stanford  - 
ville,  New  York. 

I  AM  looking  for  a  good  housekeeper  on 
dairy  farm.  May  have  child.  State  salary 
and  age.  JOHN  ACKERMAN,  Swan  Lake, 
New  York. 

SINGLE  MAN  or  married  couple,  experi¬ 
enced  with  dairy  cattle,  dairy  farming, 
milking  machines;  good  home,  good  food. 
State  age.  wages  expected.  SOMERSET 
DAIRY  FARM,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

GIRL,  NOT  over  26,  strong,  healthy,  for 
house  and  kitchen  work.  First  class 
restaurant.  $70,  room  and  board,  6  days. 
Good  home.  P.  O.  BOX  710,  East  North- 
port,  N.  Y.  Phone  Northport  1288  after 

11  in  the  morning. 

WANTED  —  Man  with  some  experience  in 
beekeeping,  good  wages  with  room  and 
board  furnished.  FRED  D.  LAMKIN, 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

MAN  AND  wife,  modern  country  home 
near  Philadelphia.  Cooking,  general 

housework.  Family  of  four.  Small  truck, 
flower  garden,  chicken  flock.  Write  stating 
salary,  references.  OLD  MILL  FARM, 
Neshaminy,  Pa. 

WE  NEED  a  reliable,  middleaged  couple 
for  a  small  home  farm  in  Connecticut. 
Man  to  care  for  animals,  one  cow,  garden, 
drive  car.  Woman  must  be  good  at  cooking, 
canning,  clean  as  a  pin.  All  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  Good  salary,  paid  vacation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references  essential.  Write  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3522,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOW  ON  farm,  wants  elderly  man, 
woman  or  couple.  Good  milker.  Positively 
no  booze  or  tobacco.  Person  desiring  good 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  $20  month. 
Also  man  to  cut  pulp.  No  peeling.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Reliable,  honest,  single  man  or 
boy  on  dairy  farm.  State  wages  expected. 
ROYAL  ALBRIGHT,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Ghent, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Single  gardener  and  handyman 
under  50,  on  Summer  place  in  Vermont; 
April  to  December.  Room  and  board.  State 
experience,  references  and  wages  wanted. 
BOX  500,  Reading,  Vt. 

WANTED — Single  man,  22  to  45,  for  general 
farm  work.  Good  teamster  and  milker. 
Good  living  and  first  class  wages  to  re¬ 
sponsible  man.  BOX  411,  Harriman,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  white,  Christian  for 
small  adult  family  of  three  in  modern 
country  home,  servants  quarters  with  pri¬ 
vate  bath.  Woman  must  be  good  cook  and 
neat  housekeeper  and  man  must  do  princi¬ 
pally  gardening  and  outside  work,  also 
assist  woman  in  house.  If  not  American, 
state  nationality.  Salary  $100.  References  re¬ 
quired.  B.  BART,  Rolling  Acres.  R.  D.  3, 
Newton,  N.  J.  or  telephone  New  York 
Rector  2-3892. 

RELIABLE  MAID  to  help  with  kitchen 
work;  other  help  kept.  MRS.  N.  L. 
BARONE,  97  Forest  Ave.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Man  for  small  milk  route. 

Must  work  part  time  in  dairy  or  barn. 
Also  man  for  machine  and  hand  milking. 
No  liquor.  Salary,  room  and  board.  On 
Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  3489,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  poultryman;  must  be 
handy  with  tools.  Non-drinker.  Write 
fully  concerning  experience,  sending  refer¬ 
ences,  recent  employment.  Good  job  for 
capable  worker.  MARTIN  WEITZLER, 
Southbury,  Conn. 

WOMAN  FOR  cooking  and  downstairs  work. 

Five  in  family.  $10  a  week;  nice  accommo¬ 
dations.  MRS.  THOMAS  CANTWELL,  917 
Madison  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  —  Single  or  married  (no 
children),  to  handle  Leghorn  breeding 
farm.  Good  living  conditions.  Must  be 
thoroughly  capable  and  furnish  excellent 
references.  State  full  particulars  first  letter.  ■ 
ADVERTISER  3527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WIDOWER,  NO  children,  wants  house¬ 
keeper;  small  poultry  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER,  HANDY,  drivers  license,  single, 
50;  for  country  place.  References.  $10 
week,  room  and  board.  Write  MRS.  S.  M. 
DAVIES,  R.  D.  1,  Alburtis,  Pa. 

WANTED  BY  veterinarian,  kennel  man, 
married;  also  care  car,  grounds,  garden. 
Living  quarters,  three  rooms,  bath.  Give 
age,  full  qualifications^.  references.  DR.  P. 
DINGMAN,  164  Central  Ave.,  Spring  Valley, 
New  York.  (Phone  19). 

PROTESTANT  HOUSEKEEPER  for  child¬ 
less  widower,  about  May  15th,  depending 
on  developments.  References  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  ADVERTISER  3494,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Ages  45-60,  needed  to  share  work 
with  owners  on  Adirondack  farm  and 
craft  center.  Man  must  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  machinery.  Must  be  sober,  reliable 
with  references.  People  who  want  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  with  a  future.  $60  month  and 
keep  to  start.  All  modern  conveniences. 
Three  adults,  two  children.  FRANK 

HAVICE,  Blue  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

PROTESTANT  COUPLE  to  operate  Summer 
boarding  house  on  shares  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Year  round  home,  wood,  garden,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  3501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  —  Family  four  adults. 

MRS.  LANE,  99  Alma  St.,  Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

THE  HOUS]FKFTrT>TOG  department  of  a 
private  hosp.  ...  Connecticut  has  open¬ 

ings  for  maids  immediately.  Hospital  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Good  salary  and 
living  conditions.  Age  between  20  and  45. 

In  reply  state  age,  where  last  employed, 
and  marital  status.  ADVERTISER  3531,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

CONNECTICUT,  AUTOMOBILE  mechanic. 

good  man  for  general  repair  work  on  all 
makes  of  cars;  also  body  and  fender  man. 
Please  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3502, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  houseworker  for  family 
of  four.  Fond  of  children.  Wages  $50. 
BRENT',  204  Watchung  Ave.,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  farm. 

Wages  $75  month,  house,  wood,  milk  and 
electricity.  HOWARD  PELTON,  Monticello, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Working  companion  for  widow. 

Protestant.  Westchester.  Pleasant  home. 
Nominal  wages.  BURR,  General  Delivery, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Gardener,  handyman,  single; 

small  three  acre  estate;  Westchester.  $40 
month  with  board,  private  room;  $60,  room, 
no  board.  ADVERTISER  3532,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOY  16  to  18  years,  125  lbs.,  to  exercise 
horses  and  do  general  groom  work  and 
live  at  Maryland  breeding  farm.  Give 
references,  state  salary  and  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3533,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Two  single  men  for  dairy  farm. 

Must  have  experience.  FRED  TEETS, 
R.  D.  2,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Clean-cut  man  for  work  on  a 
Long  Island  dairy  farm.  Must  be  good 
milker  and  willing  to  help  in  pasteurizing 
room.  If  found  competent  will  get  chance 
to  go  on  milk  route  with  a  good  increase 
in  salary.  Wages  $75  month,  room,  board. 
State  age.  experience,  etc.  ADVERTISER 
3535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  dairyman  for  Guernsey 
cows.  Must  know  how  to  operate  DeLaval 
milking  machine.  $75  per  month,  modern 
house,  garden,  fuel.  No  outside  work.  Prefer 
a  man  who  can  furnish  a  son  or  single 
man  also  to  work  in  barn.  ADVERTISER 
3536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Married  working  farm  manager 
for  high  grade  Guernsey  farm.  Must 
understand  milk  production,  growing  of 
dairy  crops,  DeLaval  milker.  A  real  good 
steady  position.  Must  have  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3537,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STRONG,  ENERGETIC  woman  to  work  on 
family  operated  poultry  farm.  All  privi¬ 
leges  of  country  home;  must  drive.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  GARDENER,  experienced  with 
flowers,  shrubbery,  lawns,  vegetables.  All 
year  round  job  at  Montclair,  N.  J.  Heated 
apartment  supplied.  Apply  by  letter  giving 
age,  size  family,  experience,  references, 
salary  required.  ADVERTISER  3544  care. 
Rural  ^New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  cook,  capable, 
pleasant,  honest.  Family  two  adults  in 
Westchester  near  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  Con¬ 
sider  woman  with  well-behaved  child.  $50. 
ADVERTISER  3540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  to  run  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  potatoes,  hens  and  dairy 
heifers.  Good  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Salary  plus  share  of  profits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Poultryman  on  modem  poultry 
and  dairy  farm.  $75  a  month  to  start. 
Room  and  board  in  home  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  THE  JACK  YELLEN  FARM, 
Peter  J.  Steckley,  Manager,  Springville, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Lady  over  50.  to  make  her  home 
with  three  American  adults  on  small 
farm.  Plain  cooking  and  light  household 
duties;  no  washing.  State  salary  expected. 
L.  R.  VOORHEESE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Keyport, 
New  Jersey. 

COOK-GENERAL  houseworker,  help  with 

young  child;  rural  Westchester,  35  miles 
New  York  City.  Must  love  children.  Real 
country.  Dogs.  Wages  $55  to  start.  Refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3541,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  for  permanent  po¬ 

sition.  Woman  working  housekeeper;  man 
for  lawns  and  garden.  Wages  $80. 
THEODORE  S.  HOPE,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  — •  General  housework,  help  with 
cooking,  outside  chores  on  small  animal 
farm.  Two  in  family.  Personal  interview 
required  before  hiring.  D.  MILLAR,  Box 
CCC,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

}  Situations  Wanted 

WORKING  FARM  manager  desires  worth¬ 
while  situation.  Assume  full  charge.  20 
years  field  cropping,  beef  cattle,  sheep 
breeding,  poultry.  Pennsylvanian,  38, 

married,  excellent  character  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3453,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  manager.  Seeks  position 
wdiere  (experience  and  administrative 
ability  are  required.  Intimate  knowledge  of 
all  branches  of  the  industry  including  tur¬ 
keys  and  waterfowl.  Over  15  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  floor  and  battery 
systems.  Has  given  close  study  to  market¬ 
ing  problems.  Middleaged,  efficient  and 
trustworthy.  Can  handle  men.  Go  anywhere. 
References  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3454, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER.  MANAGER,  gamekeeper. 

Small  tractor  farm,  estate  or  club.  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  36  years  old.  All  around  me¬ 
chanic.  good  feeder,  take  full  charge.  Go 
anywhere.  Married,  No  family.  Keep  full 
records.  ADVERTISER  3465,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

TWO  AGRICULTURAL  students,  ages  17%. 

Desire  job  on  modern,  general  farm. 
Previous  farm  experience.  Available  June 
5th.  ADVERTISER  3470,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AVAILABLE  MAY  1st.  Honest,  sober,  de¬ 
pendable,  middleaged  man;  married.  Capa¬ 
ble  usual  duties  on  small  estate  or  manag¬ 
ing  stable  work  horses.  ADVERTISER  3471, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER;  Married  farmer, 
27,  draft  exempt;  desires  large  dairy 
farm  to  manage.  Experienced  herd  manage¬ 
ment,  creamery  work,  feeding  cows,  calves, 
Guernsey  test  cows  on  A.R.;  raising  crops, 
good  tractor  man.  Present  running  60  cow 
dairy.  Excellent  reasons  for  leaving.  Agri¬ 
cultural  training,  good  references.  State 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3475,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  agricultural  student  wishes 
position  on  small  poultry  farra  with 
opportunity  to  learn.  Age  15.  '  Available 
June.  HENRY  ALFORD,  572  Evergreen 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  job. 

Single,  sober,  reliable;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3486,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Continued  on  Page  269 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Crop  Outlook  is  Encouraging 

During  the  last  few  weeks,  weather 
conditions  have  become  favorable 
for  farm  operation  and  activities  of 
all  kinds.  Rains  have  been  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  soils  have  dried  out 
sufficiently  to  allow  early  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
State  except  on  farms  in  North  Jersey 
where  the  lands  have  been  low  and 
not  well  drained.  The  sandy  soils  of 
Central  and  Southern  New  Jersey 
are  being  prepared  as  rapidly  as 
possible  for  the  planting  of  white 
potatoes  and  other  early  Spring 
crops. 

More  Bees  for  Cape  May  County 

Assured  by  the  War  Production 
Board  that  bee-keepers  may  have  80 
per  cent  of  last  year’s  sugar  pur¬ 
chases  to  feed  bees  for  queen  rearing 
and  other  purposes,  and  that  other 
bee-keeper  supplies  will  be  on  an 
A3  priority  rating,  Walter  Gillan  and 
Henry  Brown  of  this  county  are 
working  to  maintain  the  production 
of  their  apiaries.  It  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  sugar  for  bee  feeding  in 
building  up  colonies  to  productive 
strength  and  in  rearing  queens.  Mr. 
Gillan,  who  recently  added  19  col¬ 
onies,  is  also  buying  25  packages  of 
bees.  This  will  bring  his  apiary  to 
full  “war  footing”  of  95  hives.  Mr. 
Brown  does  not  expect  to  expand 
beyond  his  532  hives  of  1941  but 
will  again  devote  200  colonies  to 
queen  rearing.  The  queens  which  he 
produces  are  sold  far  and  wide  and 
have  an  important  part  to  play  in 
increasing  honey  production.  These 
two  bee-keepers  used  2,400  pounds 
of  sugar  in  1941  in  bee-feeding.  They 
plan  to  make  1610  suffice  this  year. 
Honey  made  while  bees  eat  sugar  is 
not  put  on  the  market.  Sugar  is 
superior  in  forcing  queen  and  worker 
bee  multiplication  because  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  germs  injurious  to  bees. 

Soy  Beans  and  Sorghum 

Due  to  the  higher  price  and  short¬ 
age  of  molasses  for  use  in  ensiling 
green  crops,  many  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty  dairymen  are  interested  in  soy 
beans  and  sorghum  as  a  crop  to  be 
put  in  the  silo.  This  crop  was  grown 
by  a  number  of  Middlesex  County 
farmers  in  1941  and  has  been  grown 
by  a  few  farmers  throughout  the 
State  for  several  years.  This  com¬ 
bination  produces  a  large  tonnage 
of  very  desirable  feed  and  it  has 
been  found  to  be  very  acceptable 
for  making  ensilage. 

The  standard  varieties  of  soy  beans 
are  acceptable  for  this  combination, 
while  the  Black  Amber  variety  of 
sorghum  has  been  the  one  commonly 
used.  The  rate  of  seeding  is  about 
\Vz  bushels  of  soybeans  and  30 
pounds  of  sorghum  seed.  The  seed¬ 
ing  should  be  made  in  late  May  or 
early  June.  Growers  planning  to 
use  this  crop  should  consider  the 
problem  of  harvesting  it,  particularly 
if  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  silo  green. 

Fertilizer  Supply  Limited 

Fertilizer  supplies  this  year  are 
going  to  be  somewhat  limited.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  is  available  to  growers 
in  limited  amounts.  Most  of  this 
material  goes  into  industry  and  de¬ 
fense  use.  There  are  some  indica¬ 
tions  that  New  Jersey  and  other 
northeastern  states  will  receive  some 
nitrate  of  soda  during  the  spring 
growing  months,  but  it  is  not  known 
how  much  will  be  available  at  the 
present  time. 

Sulfate  of  ammonia  is  available  at 
a  somewhat  higher  price  than  last 
year.  Growers  using  sulfate  of  am¬ 
monia  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  should 
remember  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
soil  acid  and  that  lime  must  be  used 
to  counteract  this  effect.  It  requires* 
about  lVz  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  overcome  the  acidifying  ef¬ 
fect  of  one  pound  of  sulfate  of  am¬ 
monia.  Potash  supplies  are  plentiful, 
which  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the 
conditions  at  the  time  of  the  last 
war.  Since  the  last  World  War, 
American  sources  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  superphosphate  has  advanced 
in  price,  and  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties,  plus  the  fact  that  large  amounts 
of  this  material  are  used  in  defense 
industries  may  cause  some  shortage 
of  very  important  fertilizer 

material. 

Spraying  Recommendations  Modified 

Prof.  A.  J.  Farley,  Extension 
Horticulturist  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
made  available  a  mimeographed 
statement  covering  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  for  1942  in  the 


standard  recommendations  for  spray¬ 
ing  apples  and  peaches.  Printed 
recommendations  will  be  available 
within  the  next  few  weeks  but  grow¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  receiving 
a  copy  of  this  mimeographed  state¬ 
ment  may  do  so,  upon  request  at 
their  county  agricultural  agent’s 
office. 

Middlesex  Wins  Potato  Contest 

For  years,  Cranbury,  in  Middlesex 
County,  has  been  the  home  of  cham¬ 
pion  potato  cutters.  At  the*  recent 
meeting  and  farm  show  held  in 
Trenton,  the  winner  of  the  potato 
contest  were  Thomas  L.  Mount,  who 
cut  15  pounds  of  potatoes  for  seed 
in  one  minute  and  50  seconds,  and 
Fred  G.  Carlson,  runner-up.  Mrs. 
Katie  Protinick,  of  Cranbury,  who 
previously  had  won  three  successive 
contests,  did  not  compete  this  year. 

New  Jersey’s  potato  revenue  in 
1941  was  $6,750,000  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  brought  $2,350,000. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 
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•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


li] 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK) 

R.B.DavisCo.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  J 
I  enclose  10c  ond  label  from  | 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 
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How  SISALKRAFT 


Cover  Corn  Cribs 


Lino  Hon  Houioo 


Forlobto  Silos 


Saves  You  Money 


HotMoBoakiftf 
sntf  Ooor  Covering 


C**«r  TnIuiA 

Macklfiiri 


Look  ot  these  ways  to  use 
this  tough,  waterproof  paperl 
It's  handy  as  canvas,  and 
lots  cheaper.  Use  It  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  protecting.  Use 
it  when  you  build  or  re¬ 
model.  Keep  a  roll  handyl 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205F  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
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I  Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED  by  responsible,  work¬ 
ing  farmer,  age  42.  Life  experience  with 
all  livestock,  poultry  and  equipment.  De¬ 
sire  living  quarters  for  two.  Christian;  do 
not  use  liquor  nor  tobacco.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  BEEKEEPER,  looking  for 
large  apiary  to  be  worked,  50-50"!  within 
100  miles  of  New  York  City.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3487,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTE;  ^cultural  stu¬ 

dent,  technical  and  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Would  desire  a  position  on  a 
dairy  farm.  State  full  details  in  first  letter. 
LEO  FINK,  Box  95,  Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


WANT  WORK  as  teamster  or  caretaker,  by 
married  man.  BOX  115,  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 


MAN  37,  single,  Jewish,  reliable,  wants 
job  at  vegetable  gardening  or  vegetable 
farm.  ADVERTISER  3490,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
Is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  caring  for  riding  horses.  Also 
gardener,  caretaker.  Young,  married,  one 
child.  Separate  house  essential.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3491,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  70c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.15  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


BEST  QUALITY,  new  maple  syrup,  $3 
gallon;  two  gallons  or  more  $2.75;  half 
gallon  $1.60  delivered.  D.  T.  BARNARD  & 
SONS,  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  Fancy  $3;  Grade  A  $2.75; 

Tub  Sugar,  5  lb.  pails,  60c  lb.;  10  lb.  pails, 
50c  lb.  Fancy  sugar  cakes  50c  lb.  F.  O.  B. 
HALLEY  FARM,  So.  Ryegate,  Vt. 


BUILDING  MAINTENANCE,  gardening,  etc. 

on  farm  or  estate.  References  exchanged. 
ADVERTISER  3493,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN  wants  light  work 
on  farm;  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
3495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN,  50,  superintendent,  over¬ 
seer,  estate,  gentlemans  country  home. 
Married,  two  children,  high  school  age. 
Finest  references.  No  liquor.  Particulars. 
FRANCIS  J.  SMITH,  Hubbardsville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  GOOD  all  around  German- 
American,  not  servant.  Modern  home  pre¬ 
ferred.  ADVERTISER  3498,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLACE  YOUR  orders  now  for  our  best 
maple  syrup  and  sugar.  Gallon  $2.75;  5 
lbs.  sugar  42c  pound;  maple  cream  cakes 
75c  pound;  maple  nut  candy  90c  pound. 
Prices  are  not  prepaid.  HAROLD  POTWIN, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  per  gallon 
$2.60;  5  gallons  at  $2.50,  not  delivered. 
R.  C.  BRIMBLECOMBE,  Cabot,  Vermont. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  best  grade,  pound 
80c;  2  lbs.  $1.55;  5  lbs.  $3.75.  All  quarters 
90c  lb.  Fancy  Schley  pecan,  halves  lb.  85c; 
5  lbs.  $3.75.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  High  quality  Vermont  maple 
syrup,  $2.50  a  gallon  not  prepaid. 
GEORGE  TURNER,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  housekeeper,  country 
preferred.  MRS.  C.  TAYLOR,  Pedrick- 
town,  New  Jersey. 


A  REFINED  middleaged  American,  Protes¬ 
tant,  housekeeper  in  widower’s  or  mother¬ 
less  home.  A-l  references.  Kindly  describe 
home,  conveniences,  community,  nation¬ 
ality,  and  salary  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3504,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  46,  single,  wants  work  on  country 
estate;  caretaker,  gardener.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  COUPLE,  middleaged,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Christian;  wish  permanent  position 
as  caretakers  of  estate.  Connecticut  pre¬ 
ferred.  Capable  of  accepting  responsibilities, 
also  managing  business  of  estate.  Residents 
of  Westchester  County  18  years.  Investi¬ 
gation  of  character  invited.  Would  require 
own  residence.  No  encumberents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Gardener,  care¬ 
taker;  would  like  position  with  nice 
family,  Christians.  Reference,  reliable.  E. 
McNAMARA,  512  West  142nd  St.,  New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN,  middleaged,  desires  position 
on  private  estate  preferred,  as  useful  man. 
Experienced  at  bam  and  farm  work.  Ten 
years  at  last  position.  Honest,  reliable,  A-l 
reference,  sober.  ADVERTISER  3511,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Herdsman,  13  years 
last  position,  available  at  once.  Many 
years  practical  experience  handling  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  experience  with  test  cows. 
References.  Married,  no  children.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3514,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Agricultural  Institute  gradu¬ 
ate,  desires  poultry  farm  position.  State 
particulars.  RICHARD  SCHMIDT,  11  Maple 
Hill  Dr.,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


FARM-TEAMSTER,  middleaged,  wants  po¬ 
sition;  good  horseman;  no  milking.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3519,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  —  Desired  tractor  or  poultry  range, 
work  or  cord  wood  cutting.  State  full 
particulars  first  letter.  Must  have  cabin 
on  job.  ADVERTISER  3526,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AMERICAN,  50,  married,  life  experience 

poultry,  truck  farming,  estate  work. 

CORNELL,  78  Silver  Lane,  Rockville 

Centre,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  47,  married. 

Protestant,  on  private  estate.  Thorough 
knowledge  horses,  cattle,  poultry,  gardens, 
lawns  and  flowers.  Years  of  experience. 
Excellent  references.  State  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3528,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED  and  son  18, 
desires  work  with  Protestant  people;  near 
New  York  City.  Experienced  in  farming. 
Good  wages.  CLARA  FIELD,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


WIDOW  43,  daughter  15,  excellent  house¬ 
keeper,  cook,  etc.  Widowers  modem 
home,  permanent.  Please  state  references, 
wages,  opportunities,  conveniences  first 
letter.  BOX  287,  Mattituck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN,  STRICTLY  temperate.  de¬ 
sires  position  on  private  estate;  milking, 
feeding,  buttermaking.  Single,  above  draft 
age.  Lifetime  experience;  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3534,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Single,  educated,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  capable  of  assuming 
full  responsibility.  Highest  credentials  as 
to  ability  and  character.  ADVERTISER 
3542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM  white  clover  or 
wildflower  honey,  liquified,  finest  quality, 
5-lb.  tin  $1.35.  Try  our  unique  gift  assort¬ 
ment,  6  lbs.  named  different  honeys.  $2.25 
catron.  Both  postpaid  third  zone.  HARRY 
MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massapequa, 
L.  I„  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  maple  syrup,  $3  per  gallon; 

maple  sugar,  5  and  10  lb.  pails,  40c  per 
pound.  WARREN’S  TOURIST  HOME, 
North  Pomfret,  Vt. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality  syrup;  $3 
per  gallon  F.  O.  B.  W.  J.  ROBERTSON. 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50. 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


AVERYS’  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Private  customers  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  guaranteed  from  healthy,  well 
fed  chickens.  37  cents  per  pound  or  49  cents 
per  dozen.  Six  pounds  and  over  postpaid. 
HASELBECK,  Femdale  Blvd.,  Central  Islip, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  honey  spread, 
clover  or  buckwheat,  5  lb.  pail  $1.25. 
Liquid,  clover  5  lbs.  $1.10.  Buckwheat  or 
Fall  flowers  $1;  all  prepaid  third  zone. 
HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Coxsackie, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Yellow  eye  and  red  kidney 
beans  $10  per  hundred.  F.O.B.  W.  E. 
PECK,  Bristol,  Vt. 


GUARANTEED  PURE,  Vermont  maple  pro¬ 
ducts.  One  quart  syrup,  2  pounds  soft 
sugar  and  1  pound  brick  sugar,  all  for  $2 
prepaid  third  zone.  Price  list  free.  D.  B. 
HATCH,  Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vermont. 


DELICIOUS  ORANGES,  grapefruit,  equal 
portions  $2.55  bushel  prepaid.  See  price 
list  March  advertisements.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park  Florida. 
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$1.75  one-half  gallon.  5  lb.  pail  soft  sugar 
$2  prepaid  third  zone.  Quality  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave . 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


HARVEY’S  MOUNTAIN  VIEW  away  from 
State  road,  Rochester  Vermont,  is  open 
to  American  home  seekers.  Good  food  and 
beds  in  double  and  triple  rooms,  baths, 
furnace.  Outdoor  interests  for  both  young 
and  old.  Reasonable  rates. 


BOARDERS  OR  weekend  guests.  Farm. 

Improvements;  reasonable.  A.  E.  FIELD, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Gentleman  to  board  year  round 
on  farm.  Healthy  location,  electricity,  all 
conveniences,  swimming  pool,  trout  brook 
and  river  fishing.  $40  a  month.  JACK 
NIFLOT,  Long  Eddy,  Sullivan  County, 
New  York. 


BOARDERS  WANTED  —  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


ELDERLY  GENTLEMEN  to  board.  Summer 
or  all  year,  comfortable,  modem  farm 
home.  Reasonable  rates,  good  food.  Protes¬ 
tant.  MRS.  A.  H.  PERKINS,  R.  D.  2, 
Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


MODERN.  GOOD 
Towanda,  R.  6. 
VALLEY  FARM, 


eats,  bathing;  near 
Reasonable.  KEYSTONE 
Wysox,  Pa. 


iiOAKUJLNti  HOME  wanted  for  boy  13; 

within  50  miles  of  Jersey  City.  GEO. 
SCHWARTZ,  78  Summit  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
NeW  Jersey. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE:  Bucket  elevator.  5  H.P.  motor, 
shafting.  NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Servel  Electrolux  kerosene 
refrigerator.  State  size,  condition,  cash 
price.  JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  Gilmore  Ave., 
Gt.  Barrington,  Mass. 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian  after  May  5th.  Two  lbs.  $2.80; 
three  lbs.  $3.50;  queens  included.  HARRY 
CONNER.  Stockton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  80  bushel  manure 
spreader,  either  2  or  4  wheel;  also  Kohler 
light  plant,  a  fertilizer  sower.  JACK 
LAYDON’S  HOG  FARM,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Greenlee  vertical  boring  ma¬ 
chine,  factory  condition.  TRYON, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  pure,  delicious,  heavy 
body.  By  express  collect  (special  low 
rates)  one  gallon  $2.25;  2  or  more  $2.20  per 
gallon.  Write  for  delivered  price  express  or 
parcel  post.  L.  L.  STORY,  East  Fairfield, 
Vermont. 


STRICTLY  PURE  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.50, 
delivered  third  zone.  SAM  YODER, 
Grantsville,  Md. 


VERMONT  FANCY  maple  products;  satis¬ 
fied  customers  for  19  years.  Prices  sent 
on  request.  T.  L.  DOANE,  Bakersfield,  Vt. 


WANTED  —  Pedals  from  melodeons,  write 
BOX  249,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — One  or  two  cylinder  gas  engine. 

No  specific  horsepower,  fairly  reasonable. 
ROBERT  FINNEY,  427  Glenbrook  Road, 
Glenbrook,  Conn. 


VIOLIN,  RADIO,  camera,  watch.  Planet  Jr. 

hand  seeder  attachment.  Broadcast  seeder, 
keg-  mixed  nails,  poultry  netting,  staples, 
old  books:  Mark  Twain,  Washington  Irving; 
powder  horn,  coins,  foot  warmer.  For  sale, 
reasonable.  SIMMS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
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£  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES  ★ 


All  Popular  Varieties.  Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  Your 
Door.  100%  Alive  Delivery 

Our  better-bred  mature  breeders  are  all  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested — your  assurance  of  quality, 
disease-free  baby  chicks.  Atz’s  Chicks  make  wonderful  broilers  and  heavy  layers  of  big  eggs.  They 


are  a  plaasure  to  raise  .  .  ,  profitable  to  own.  They  also  carry  away  many  blue  ribbons. 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 

Prices  subject  to  change.  Per  100  300 

500 

SUPERIOR  AAA — Our  Finest  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  . 

Rocks, 

Buff 

$8.95 

$26.70 

$44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  (name  breed)  . 

10.95 

32.70 

54.25 

Day  Old  Cockerels  (name  breed)  . 

“Big  Type”  English  White  Leghorns  . 

8.45 

25.20 

42.00 

8.95 

26.70 

44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  . 

17.45 

52.20 

86.75 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  . 

6.25 

18.60 

30,75 

Assorted  for  Layers  . 

6.95 

20.70 

34.25 

Good  Seconds  . 

4.45 

13.20 

21.75 

Order  from  this  ad  for  immediate  delivery.  Add  le  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 

Thousands  hatching  weekly  and  shipping  facilities  the  best.  Write  for  free  literature. 

MAIL  ANSWERED  DAILY 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES,  Dept.  43,  PRINCETON,  INDIANA 


♦ 


FAIRPORT  u'ch1cksd 


TRIPLE  ASSURANCE  of  BROILER  and  EGG  Profits 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TIME  TO  BUY 

Right  now  is  the  ideal  time  to  buy  chicks  for  broilers  or  layers.  Broiler  prices  are 
now  up  and  going  up  farther  because  of  the  demand  for  great  extra  quantities  of 
poultry  meat  for  oar  food-for-defense  program.  The  call  for  egg  production  has  hit 
/a  now  record — 4,200,000,000  dozen — 13%  above  1941  production.  And  the  government 
price  supporting  program  is  extended  to  June  30,  1943. 


EACH  BREED 
from  a  GREAT  STRAIN 
White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  S.C.  Reds,  Rock- 
Hampshires  (barred 
cross)  Hamp- Recks 
(sex-linked  cross)  Also 
SEXED  CHICKS  95% 
Accuracy  Guaranteed 


2.  OUTSTANDING  CHICK  QUALITY 

Fairport  chicks  are  all  U.  S.  Approved.  Ours  Is  the  largest  state  supervised  hatchery 
in  New  York.  The  chicks  we  are  offering  This  year  are  the  result  of  22  years  of  steady, 
intensive  poultry  improvement  work.  The  result  is  chicks  that  have  the  right  breeding 
to  grow  fast,  feather  evenly,  and  develop  into  profitable  broilers  .  .  .  chicks  from 
the  great  egg-producing  families  of  outstanding  breeders. 

3.  AMAZINGLY  LOW  PRICES 

Yet,  with  all  this  quality,  you  can  get  these  Fairport  chicks 
at  amazingly  low  prices — provided  you  order  now.  This  is  the 
kind  of  profit  opportunity  you  seldom  see.  Drop  us  a  card 
today  for  our  low  prices  and  our  new  free  catalog  describing 
our  great  egg  and  meat-production  breeding. 


SPECIAL 


l£90 

Fine  Cockerell)  Per 
Chicks  forBroil-VlOO 
ers.  Price  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

Leg.  Cockerels  $3.00 


FAIRPORT  HATCRERV  &  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


THIS  YEAR  .  .  .  BREEDING  MEANS  EVERYTHING/ 
★  Select  HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Buy  breeding — Balanced  Breeding!  Buy  Hubbard’s  New  Hamp* 
shires.  Every  chick  our  own  strain — bred  scientifically  through 
an  8-point  Balanced  Breeding  Program.  All  breeders  U.  S.  Ap¬ 
proved  and  Pullorum  clean.  Get  strong,  big-bodied  chicks. 
They  live,  grow  fast,  mature  early,  become  excellent  producers. 
Try  a  flock.  30-day  guarantee.  Sexed  day-old  pullets  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock  Cross  for  broilers, 

Hubbard  Farms 

Box  12  WALPOLE.  N.H. 


REDuccp<y  WENE  SIRED  CHICKS 


'I'lniii 


iMfrj  i  Ahwi  fjiii  i  ■linmar 

FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period — any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge. 

More  2-to-5-yr.-o!d  HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300- 
Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than  any  other  eastern  plant. 

CHOICE  ol  MORE  EGG  AUCTION  8  CO-OP  MEMBERS  than  any  other  Eastern  Chicks 

based  on  all  published  evidence.  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  MUST  choose 
for  EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  These  egg  farmers  rely  on  WENE  CHICKS. 
Experience  proves:  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks,  but  what 
a  big  diflerence  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR  FAVORITE  BREEDS 

All  leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  as  well  as  Wene  U.  S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks. 

Write  today  for  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES,  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dep».  D-3, 


HI 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

V.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

Wo  order  too  small  or  too  large 

VINELAND,  N.  I. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BAKItON.  They  are  large  birds  and 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low.  Day  Old  Pullets  a  specialty.  WRITE  NOW. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Box  R  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DRY 


for 


Protosep  Coccidiosis 

the  sensational  new  acid  treatment 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY  ACCEPTED  .  .  .  just  a  few  months  ago  the  first  200  pounds" 
oi.  rouNT)SKAiu"  sHn'pE0i?  Weekly  S1,0re  •  •  •  N0W  •  •  •  THOLSAN1)3  - 

„  •  EFFECTIVE  •  ECONOMICAL 

TO?.ta,r-*  ?  *atura'  A.c,ds  less  than  i/z  the  cost  of 

___  (lactic  &  hydrochloric)  a  milk  flush  _ _ 

pSnTnc°r0c»U?LE'8^R?ELLED,>  PROTECTION  AGAINST  COCCIDIOSIS  US* 
PROTOSEP  for  medication  ...  HYpROL  (litter  sprav)  for  sanitation.. 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  lnc.B0^■n”;^vr«?^B, 


Suggested  Formula 

SO  lb.  ground  yel¬ 
low  corn 

25  lb.  wheat  bran 
19  lb.  ground  oats 
or  ground  feed¬ 
ing  oat  meal 
2  lb.  epsom  salts 
4  lb.  dry  PROTO- 
SEP 
100  lb. 

For  Treatment 

feed  3  to  4  days 
For  Prevention 
feed  1  day  a  week 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOGO-TESTED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Tues.  Cat.  Frea,  Cash  or  C  O  D.  Non-Sex  109 

K.  O.  P.  SIRED  HANSON  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9.00 

Bar.  &  Wli.  Box,  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Our  selection) .  8.00 

Postage  Paid.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained 
Pullets  95%  guaranteed.  Sexed  by  Ameriaan  International 
SMITH’S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY.  BOX  R, 


Pullets  100 
$16.00 
12.00 
17.00 


Antigen 

Baby 


method. 

Chick 


Ckls.  loo 
$1.75 
9.00 
9.00 
8.00 
100% 
Asso. 


ELECTRICALLY 

HATCHED 


live  del  guar. 
Cert.  Sexora. 


C0C0LAMU8,  PA. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


An  agent,  John  Hughes  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  N.  Y.,  selling  insurance  and 
the  American  Agriculturist,  said  my 
husband  and  I  would  receive  the 
magazine  for  taking  the  insurance. 
We  paid  the  agent  $13  and  the 
policies  were  to  come  in  a  few  days. 
We  did  not  receive  them  and  differ¬ 
ent  ones  told  us  this  agent  was 
crooked  and  we  would  not  receive 
our  policies.  I  wrote  the  company. 
They  said  they  were  sorry  but  had 
not  heard  from  the  agent.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  reported  the  same  experience. 
We  went  to  see  the  agent  who  pro¬ 
fessed  surprise,  but  when  he  saw 
we  meant  business'  he  sent  in  the 
money  to  the  company.  We  decided 
as  long  as  he  was  so  dishonest  we 
didn’t  want  the  policies  and  sent 
them  right  back  when  they  came. 
The  American  Agriculturist  sent  a 
check  for  $7.30  and  asked  if  it  was 
satisfactory.  We  said  it  was  not  as 
we  paid  $13;  but  we  did  not  hear 
from  them.  The  whole  thing  looks 
dishonest  to  me.  They  keep  sending 
two  magazines.  We  were  advised  to 
write  you,  and  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  could  help  us.  l.  d. 

New  York 

We  wrote  the  American  Agricult¬ 
urist  about  the  complaint.  They  sent 
our  reader  $6  to  cover  two  subscrip- 
tons  to  the  paper  with  the  explan¬ 
ation  that  the  $7.30  previously  re¬ 
ceived  was  for  the  policies  and  was 
sent  by  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company.  The  agent, 
however,  solicited  for  both  the 
policy  and  the  publication,  and  the 
customer  did  not  differentiate  as 
his  understanding  was  that  he 
would  get  the  paper  with  the  in¬ 
surance.  The  fact  that  the  agent 
carries  both  lends  plausibility  at 
least  to  his  view.  Furthermore, 
both  companies  have  headquarters 
in  the  same  office.  There  was  an 
evident  deception  in  the  matter  as 
the  customer  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  but  was  glad  to 
have  his  money  returned.  Limited 
policies  are  often  dear  in  the  end 
and  publications  using  them  as  a 
subscription  scheme  are  doing  a 
disservice  to  their  subscribers.  The 
matter  was  settled,  but  the  record 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

Again  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
ask  if  you  can  tell  me  anything 
about  the  Disabled  American  Wai” 
Veterans,  who  are  sending  out 
cards  to  automobile  owners.  The 
cards  have  miniature  license  tags 
and  inserts  for  coins.  Two  in  our 
family  received  cards  with  their  own 
license  numbers.  If  the  organization 
is  authentic  they  are  willing  to  keep 
the  tags  and  send  the  25  cents  asked 
for  same  but  there  are  so  many 
rackets  we  get  suspicious. 

New  York  mrs.  w.  t. 

This  is  a  case  of  sending  un¬ 
ordered  merchandise  and  as  far  as 
we  can  learn  there  is  no  value  to 
this  miniature  license  tag.  It  is 
simply  another  way  of  soliciting 
money.  The  names  are  evidently 
copied  from  lists  and  whatever  ex¬ 
pense  is  incurred  in  the  solicitation 
is  deducted  from  the  25  cents  and 
we  doubt  if  the  organization  is 
much  richer.  We  consider  this  a 
very  unsatisfactory  way  of  collect¬ 
ing  funds  and  would  not  advise 
contributing. 

Two  New  York  salesmen  claiming 
to  represent  Lawrence  Mattikow  and 
Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  called 
at  a  bank  with  the  pass  book  of  an 
elderly  lady  and  endeavored  to 
collect  $4,000  for  interests  in  oil 
leases.  They  gave  the  names  of 
Stanley  Grayson  and  Jesse  Jacobs. 
The  banker,  however,  refused  to 
give  them  the  money  without  some 
better  authorization  from  the  de¬ 
positor  and  insisted  that  the  lady 
must  be  present  if  the  money  was  to 
be  withdrawn.  They  did  not  press 
the  matter  and  it  later  developed 
that  Grayson  was  known  as  Stanley 
Gellis,  alias  Sam  Gellis  and  was  a 
stock  salesman  with  several 
questionable  connections  on  his 
record.  He  was  charged  with  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Martin  Act  and  perjury. 
Jacobs  was  released  but  with  his 
consent  a  temporary  restraining 
order  was  issued  against  him.  We 
report  this  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  knowing  with  whom  you  are  deal¬ 
ing  before  parting  with  money  or 
securities. 


I  enjoy  the  Publisher’s  Desk  De¬ 
partment  and  am  wondering  if  you 
can  find  out  anything  regarding  the 
Rogers  Redemption  Bureau  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  I  sent  them  1,200 
cards  and  they  were  supposed  to 
send  me  six  silver  knives.  I  have 
not  heard  from  them  and  they  will 
not  answer  letters.  Will  appreciate 
your  advice.  mrs.  g.  t.  p. 

Ohio 

The  reader  purchased  goods  from 
an  association  and  received  a 
credit  card  for  each  purchase  and 
for  the  1,200  cards  was  to  have 
a  set  of  Rogers  silver  knives.  The 
company  explained,  however,  that 
because  of  Government  priorities 
they  are  unable  to  fill  orders  as  they 
cannot  get  some  of  the  vital  ma¬ 
terials  to  manufacture  the  goods. 
They  assure  us  that  as  soon  as  the 
priorities  are  lifted  they  will  get 
the  goods  out  to  all  those  who  have 
sent  in  cards,  but  they  cannot 
promise  definite  dates. 

The  Rogers  Silverware  F,xchange 
and  Rogers  Redemption  Bureau 
operated  by  J.  L.  Ramsey,  231  Blair 
Ave.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  were 
ordered  by  the  F.  T.  C.  to  discon¬ 
tinue  misrepresentations  in  the  sale 
of  silverware  or  sales  promotion 
plans.  They  were  said  to  deceptively 
represent  that  their  business  was 
connected  with  Oneida,  Ltd.,  which 
manufactures  the  well  known  “Wm. 
A,  Rogers  Silverware.”  G.  P.  Masters 
and  J.  L.  Ramsay  trading  as  Rogers 
Silverware  and  Rogers  Redemption 
Bureau,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  were  charged 
with  using  ambiguous  and  deceptive 
language  which  enabled  their  agents 
to  deceive  prospective  purchasers  of 
gift  cards;  that  they  did  not  supply 
the  premiums  and  asked  the 
customer  to  send  additional  cards; 
that  they  failed  to  make  cash  re¬ 
funds  provided  in  the  contract. 
G.  P.  Masters  failed  to  respond  and 
his  present  whereabouts  are  not 
known.  The  case  is  closed  but 
may  be  reopened  if  the  facts  warrant. 
We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Minneapolis  concern  is  in  anyway 
connected  with  the  Virginia  and 
Missouri  concerns. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  to  save 
stamps  clipped  from  letters  and 
packages  and  sell'  them  for  37  cents 
per  pound,  so  that  the  dye  can  be 
extracted  for  the  British  War  bene¬ 
fit.  This  has  been  branded  by  some 
as  a  racket,  while  others  say  it  is 
absolutely  O.K.  Have  you  any  in¬ 
formation  on  the  matter?  k.  b. 

New  York 

It  was  thought  dye  could  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  used  stamps  but 
it  was  found  the  amount  was  so 
small  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity 
and  the  cost  too  great,  so  that  phase 
has  been  discontinued.  But  the 
cancelled  stamps  are  still  requested 
as  they  are  used  for  other  purposes. 
Stamp  dealers  have  used  them  for 
years  to  make  up  collections  and 
many  churches  find  profitable  uses 
for  them.  The  Post  Office  states  em¬ 
phatically  that  this  and  all  chain 
letters  are  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Benjamin  Olweiss,  with  two  busi¬ 
ness  associates,  Max  Schwarz  and 
Abe  Nass,  started  in  the  wholesale 
fruit,  dairy  and  grocery  business  at 
Liberty  and  Fallsburg,  N.  Y.,  in 
March  1934.  By  August  1934  they 
had  run  up  bills  ‘with  creditors 
to  the  amount  of  $49,000.  When 
they  filed  a  bankruptcy  claim, 
the  creditors  were  suspicious 
and  demanded  an  investigation 
and  prosecution.  The  three  were 
convicted  on  charges  of  concealing 
assets  of  a  firm  in  bankruptcy. 
Olweiss  was  sentenced  to  a  year 
and  a  day  in  prison  and  Nass  and 
Schwarz  received  a  sentence  of  18 
months  each. 

Here  is  a  bill  due  since  April 
1941,  for  work  done  for  a  party, 
which  she  acknowledges  she  owes 
but  does  not  pay.  mrs.  f.  h. 

New  York 

This  is  a  private  personal  claim. 
We  cannot  take  up  claims 
against  private  individuals  or 
neighbors  in  a  locality.  In  this 
case  the  party  did  not  respond 
and  we  can  only  recommend  a  local 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in.  full.  Connecticut.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  egg  producers  should  ship 
to  us  to  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  %  Central  Warehouse  Corp. 
during  April,  May  and  June.  We  will  pay  based  on 
New  York  Market.  Good  prices  assured.  Shippers  from 
other  states  should  ship  to  us  at  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Befer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  ■  New  York  City 

Livo  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St,  New  York 

I  trna  Clnelr  Nmu  ' — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
talge  OlUln  new  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


.  Sensational  introduce 

tory  offer! 4 beautiful  enlarge¬ 
ments  of  any  4  negatives  of  the  same  size 
(up  to  2)4"  x  4)4")  you  send.  These  val¬ 
uable  enlargements  are  guaranteed  non-  '' 
fading,  deckledand  dated  on  Velox.  Neg-^»^  , 
atives  returned  with  enlargements.  Send  / 

your  negatives  with  10c  in  coin,  today.  Offer  limited  to  one 
order  (JOc)  per  person.  This  ad  must  accompany  order. 

MAIL-N-SAVE,  Box3 10-26,  Quincy,  Mass. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  “Is 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Heckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE.  WIS. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Eadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Special  Shoe  Offers  Bring  Quick  Sales 

Easy  money.  To  $2.50  per  sale  plus  bonus. 
Sell  full-part  time.  Free  sample  shoes  to  producers. 
Exclusive  opportunity.  No  investment.  Free  outfit 
starts  you.  MERRITT  SHOES,  A-15,  Brockton,  Mass. 

CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Make  excellent  tubs  for  all  farm  purposes.  Capacity 
120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside  $2.00  each.  F.O.B. 
New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Wr'k  I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
*-•  Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


FOR  SALE:  228  acre  farm  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  the  town  of  Putnam, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3176,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  sale.  Free  list  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

POLISH  PEOPLE  are  buying  farms.  Ad¬ 
vertise  three  times,  $5.  Official  Polish 
paper.  Write,  FOREIGN  EDITOR,  Box  13, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Farm,  to  settle  estate;  125  acres, 
good  soil,  brook,  spring,  modem  plumb¬ 
ing,  beautiful  view;  with  or  without  farm 
equipment.  MRS.  MARY  MORHOUSE, 
Westport,  N.  Y. 

WANT  —  Dutchess,  Putnam.  Columbia  farm- 
country  homes.  WARD  SCOFIELD, 
Beacon,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED;  Suitable  for  50-70  head 
beef  cattle.  Low  cost  and  taxes  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

21  ACRE  Pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow,  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine;  all 
for  $5,500.  Also  16  acres  $525,  woodland; 
7  acres  $275.  Other  acreage  1  to  60  acres, 
$10  down,  $5  monthly,  SAFRANEK,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 

MARYLAND  —  Long  growing  season.  370 
acre  cattle  farm;  historical  location, 

$40,000.  Other  choice  Maryland  farm  es¬ 

tates.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  3341  Frederick 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SMALL  FARM  listings  wanted.  Northern 
Westchester,  Putnam;  Southern  Dutchess. 
DODGE,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM,  fertile  land,  good  buildings 
and  location;  $2,500,  only  $500  cash  re¬ 
quired.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 

NEAR  MIDDLETOWN,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  Do  you  want  a  farm,  boarding 
house,  store,  camp,  lake,  gas  station, 

cabins,  inn?  “DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville, 

New  York.  Free  list. 

$2,000  CASH,  balance  long  mortgage,  will 
buy  223  acres  land,  dairy  farm  for  years, 
large  house,  two  bathrooms,  every  improve¬ 
ment,  plenty  of  other  buildings,  large 
stream  through  property,  immediate 
possession.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
New  York. 

WHY  PAY  rent?  Have  nice  home,  $800. 

Bathing,  fishing,  mountains,  railroad, 
bus,  etc.  Write,  HADSELL,  Charlotteville, 
New  York. 

SUCCESSFUL,  MODERN,  poultry  and  baby 
chick  farm  and  business,  25  miles  from 
New  York  City.  With  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  Excellent  farm  land  for  truck 
farming,  with  buildings,  also  available. 
Terms,  S.  F.  HOWELL,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY,  Massachusetts,  175 
acre  dairy  farm.  Well  balanced,  handy  to 
manufacturing  village  and  within  easy 
trucking  to  city  of  Worcester  markets.  Full 
2V2  story  house,  painted  white,  stately  elm 
shade,  100  ft.  dairy  barn,  implement 
storage  sheds.  $5,000.  Investigate  terms, 
free  illustrated  description.  FEDERAL 

LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

TO  LEASE:  Camping  sites  in  wilderness. 

Excellent  hunting  and  fishing.  Auto  road 
to  same.  E.  W.  RICH,  Belvidere,  Vt. 

100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  fine  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  20  Jersey  cows.  Full  equipment. 
Real  buy  for  $8,000;  $3,000  down.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

OLD  STONE-FILLED,  frame  house,  old 
shade,  10  acres;  Solebury  Township,  Bucks 
County,  near  New  Hope,  Pa.,  65  miles  New 
York  City.  Modem  conveniences.  Corner, 
two  hard  roads.  $10,000.  ADVERTISER  3492, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM,  285  acres,  40  cow  capacity, 
good  buildings,  roads,  location.  Low  price. 
Send  for  description,  photos.  Might  ex¬ 
change.  WILLIAM  GRAY,  Bradford,  Vt. 

FOR  RENT:  200  acre  abandoned  farm. 

Opportunity  for  cultivation  of  small 
fruits,  game  and  fishing.  14  room  house, 
bath,  running  water.  Good  water  supply 
and  local  markets.  Large  maple  grove  and 
acre  huckleberries.  Young  apple  trees. 
Sullivan  County,  New<  York.  LYTTLE, 
3408  Barker  Ave.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Five  room  bungalow,  garage, 
hot  water  heat,  all  improvements; 

commuting  distance  to  New  York  City. 
Lot  50x200.  Full  particulars  address  BOX 
57,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  CHICKEN  farm,  12  acres,  smooth 
land.  Brick  house,  modern  barn,  three  car 
garage.  Hollow  tile  chicken  coop  20x45, 
frame  coop  20x105,  Hollow  tile  coop  24x135. 
Garden.  All  buildings  built  1936.  City  water, 
bus  line,  electricity,  concrete  road,  subur¬ 
ban.  32  miles  to  New  York.  Cost  $13,100,  will 
sell  for  $7,500,  part  cash  and  mortgage  or 
take  partners.  LISSIUK,  New  Market,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  House,  with  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water,  henhouse,  acre  land,  stream; 
fine  location.  Owner  EVA  MORE,  Hobart, 
New  York. 

40  ACRE  farm,  stone  house,  5  rooms,  close 
lodge.  $3,200.  JOSEPH  RAKUSCHA,  Box 
89,  Upper  Black  Eddy,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

FARM,  NINE  acres,  nine  room  house,  bam, 
garages,  fruit  trees,  maple  and  pine 
shade,  farm  tools  and  some  stock.  Price 
reasonable.  ADOLPH  MILLER,  Beacon  Falls, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED  TO  rent,  1  to  10  acres  with 
house.  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  Good 
soil.  New  York  or  New  Jersey.  JOHN  F. 
CATTLE,  Box  101  Vanderveer  Station, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  rent  with  the  option  of 
buying,  small  farm  in  New  Jersey.  MRS. 

L.  PALMER,  134  Griffith  St.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 

MODERN  EIGHT  room  house,  78  acres, 
knotty  pine  living  room,  fieldstone  fire¬ 
place,  tileboard,  shower  bath,  extra  toilet, 
hot  water,  heat,  large  porch  screened,  two 
brooks,  one  everlasting.  Perfect  for  private 
lake,  secluded,  not  isolated.  Picturesque 
view.  About  100  miles  New  York.  Other 
buildings  fair  condition.  Located  Kerhonk- 
son,  N.  Y.  Price  $8,500,  half  cash.  COOPER, 
Hawley  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

FOR  RENT;  Three  and  four  room  furnished 
bungalows,  45  miles  from  New  York 
City,  not  far  from  railroad  station  in 
Westchester  County,  New  York.  Also  one 
old  house  with  acreage.  ADVERTISER  3497, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CAIRO,  N.  Y.,  two  acres,  six  rooms,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Near  high  school.  Suitable 

chicken  farm.  ADVERTISER  3499,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WILL  EXCHANGE  Syracuse  residence  for 
farm  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  G.  JONES, 
Rigi  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

PRICED  TO  sell,  Del  Marva  Peninsula. 

Seven  rooms,  one  large  room  equipped 
for  store  and  restaurant,  filling  station. 
Double  garage,  chicken  house,  garden  , 
quarter  acre.  In  center  of  town  fronting 
large  milk  station.  On  main  state  highway. 

J.  WALTER  LISTER,  Goldsboro,  Maryland. 

WANTED  .TO  rent,  4-6  room  house  with 
garden,  in  or  near  small  community;  con¬ 
venient  to  stores.  BADER,  3247  35th  St., 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  General  farm,  very  good  for 
cauliflower.  31  acres,  7  room  house,  bam 
30x40  ft.,  2-car  garage,  2  henhouses,  2 
brooder  houses,  maintenance  good,  sacrifice 
other  business.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  183, 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.  (Sullivan  County). 

WANT  FARM,  150-200  acres  hay  and 
pasture,  within  125  miles  New  York  City. 
Large  barn  with  water  supply.  Small 
house.  Low  priced.  Do  not  require  elec¬ 
tricity  or  improvements.  Young  stock  only. 
Buy,  lease  or  owner  operate.  HENRY  L. 
NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Warwick  160. 

LONGVIEW  FARM:  100  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  stock,  tools,  milk  route,  half  mile 
lake  frontage;  $9,800.  Other  good  farms. 
GEORGE  COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Acreage,  approximately  10. 

Wooded  land  and  spring;  within  75 
miles  New  York  City.  Full  particulars, 
price,  first  letter.  HILL,  121  East  95th  St., 
New  York  City. 

21  ACRES,  poultry  farm,  state  road,  house, 
improvements,  henhouse,  bam,  hens, 

cow;  $3,800,  $2,000  cash.  Cooperstown. 

ADVERTISER  3505  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County; 

photos.  Give  us  size  and  price  limits. 
WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Small  farm,  gas  station,  ice 
cream  parlor;  main  highway.  Doing 
business  20  years.  JOHN  DeCICCO,  South 
Willington,  Conn. 

BURDEN  LAKE,  Rensselaer  County,  75 
acre  farm,  ice  and  trucking  business.  14 
room  house,  heater,  plumbing,  electric 
lights,  telephone,  gas  stove.  On  macadam 
road.  10  miles  to  city,  school  bus  passes 
door.  Reasonable.  Terms.  MONTAGUE 
GUNDRUM,  Averill  Park,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Three  acres,  main  highway. 

Nine  room  modem  house,  two  poultry 
houses.  Price  $2,500.  W.  DUPONT,  New 
Gretna,  N.  J. 

FARMS  FOR  sale,  income  assured.  Equipped 
poultry,  dairy  farm;  excellent  herd. 
Tourist  cabins,  modern  home,  lake,  good 
buildings,  smooth,  productive  fields,  Ver¬ 
mont  U.  S.  5.  J.  L.  HAMILTON,  Newport, 
Vermont.  (Hamilton  Lodge). 

10  OR  26  acres,  equipped  chicken  farm 
on  305  Extension  Route,  N.  J.,  for  sale 
or  rent  with  3  years  buying  option.  Modem 

8  room  house,  electricity,  gas,  coal 
furnace,  radiators;  18  miles  from  George 
Washington  Bridge.  ADVERTISER  3473, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXCELLENT,  112  acre  dairy  farm,  com¬ 
pletely  stocked  and  equipped.  Modem 
nine  room  house,  unusually  fine  buildings, 
good  land,  unfailing  water;  $12,000.  Old 
Colonial  house,  nice  condition;  large  bams, 
fair  condition;  125  acres.  $1,200.  MARION 
CLAYTON.  Dorloo,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  sale:  136  acres,  stock  and  tools. 

All  spring  plowing  done.  Reason  for  sell¬ 
ing  sickness.  Price  $2,800.  Write  JAY 
BUSH,  So.  Otselic,  N.  Y. 

FARM  WANTED  on  share  basis.  Owner  to 
supply  pigs,  equipment  and  fencing  for 
two-third  share.  JOSEPH  EHRHARDT, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN  VERMONT,  small  truck  farm, 
eight  room  house,  partly  furnished;  high¬ 
way;  near  village.  Lawn,  flowers.  HAWKES, 
410  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

UNUSUAL  POSSIBILITY,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  105  acre  farm  for  sale,  central 
New  Jersey.  Farming,  development,  numer¬ 
ous  businesses  could  be  established;  would 
make  fine  estate.  Same  distance  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  State  and  U.  S.  High¬ 
way.  ROOM  4042,  167  Sand  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

WANTED  TO  rent,  small  unfurnished  house 
in  rural  section;  within  60  miles  New 
York.  Improvements  unnecessary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  About  one  acre  farm,  eight 
room  house,  bath,  electricity,  hot  air  heat; 
large  bam,  nice  garden  and  fruit  trees. 
Located  on  Route  20.  Near  bus  stop.  $3,500 
cash.  NEEDHAM,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Small  farm  in  village,  poultry, 
berry,  flowers.  For  particulars  write. 
JOSEPH  MEDECK,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 

SAG  HARBOR,  L.  I.,  will  trade  $7,500 
unencumbered  completely  modernized 

home,  acre,  bam  fronts  three  streets,  for 
small  modern  place,  about  35  miles  New 
York,  near  water.  A.  B.  RANDALL,  White- 
stone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — A  smalll  farm,  3-5  acres.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  rent  with  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing,  restaurant,  lunch  room,  store  or 
newsstand;  will  buy  if  price  is  right.  Send 
complete  particulars  and  photos  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3479,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED:  Trade  improved  plot 
100x150  ft.  Value  $1,500.  Northern  Jersey 
defense  area.  OWNER,  316  Knickerbocker 
Road,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Reason,  old  age.  Small  poultry 
and  fruit  farm,  new  buildings,  good 
water;  at  edge  of  town.  Good  incubators 
and  brooders;  called  one  best  garden  in 
Delhi.  Good  neighbors;  mail  delivered. 
Fruit  bearing  yearly.  Good  street  to  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FIVE  ACRES,  paved  highway,  seven  room 
house,  electricity  available,  garage,  poul¬ 
try  house;  $1,100.  100  acres,  eight  room 

house,  dairy  bam,  20  ties,  silo;  $1,700. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  80  acres,  chicken  farm  and 
apple  orchard;  modem  home,  all  im¬ 
provements,  ideal  location,  80  miles  from 
New  York  City;  price  $12,500.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3513,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  House,  bam,  brooder  house, 
six  acres;  electricity,  mail.  RAYMOND 
CARD,  Morris,  N.  Y.  (Otsego  County). 

55  ACRE  equipped  poultry  farm  for  sale. 

Seven  room  house,  12  poultry  houses. 
Raise  berries,  vegetables  and  chickens. 
Trout  brook  runs  through  farm;  good  fish¬ 
ing.  300  laying  chickens,  room  for  600  more. 
Pair  horses,  ton  Reo  truck,  all  farm  tools 
and  machinery.  ADVERTISER  3480,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Summer  or  yearly,  small 
cottage,  modem  conveniences,  10  acres, 
Dutchess  County.  ADVERTISER  3515,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

OWNER  —  100  acre  farm  has  600  laying 
hens,  wishes  to  expand  and  build.  Must 
have  ambitious,  intelligent  helper,  21-35, 
willing  to  accept  moderate  wages  leading 
to  shares  as  production  warrants.  Married, 
single.  Now  or  in  Fall.  Apply  now.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent:  Combination  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  80  miles  from  New  York 
City;  75  acres.  County  highway.  Near 
school  and  college.  Completely  furnished 
boarding  house,  26  sleepers.  Room  for  300 
turkeys,  1.000  hens,  2,000  broilers.  Will 
rent  boarding  house  alone,  if  so  desired. 
Brokers  protected.  ADVERTISER  3481, 

care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  General  farm.  125  acres,  at 
Watkins  Glen.  N.  Y.  MARY  G.  VAN 
DYKE,  2  Berkeley  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  paying  dairy  farm, 
stock,  machinery.  Full  particulars.  Terms. 
TILLOTSON,  60  Maple  Ave.,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 

MILK  ROUTE.  300  quarts,  flourishing  city. 

Orange  County.  Sell  or  trade  for  farm 
in  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  3485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED:  Does  someone  have  a 
small  farm  they  want  looked  after,  rent 
free,  by  a  woman  who  likes  vegetable 
gardening  and  will  take  excellent  care  of 
everything?  Every  assurance  given  of  com¬ 
plete  responsibility.  ADVERTISER  3521, 
care  Rviral  New-Yorker. 

WEST  BURKE,  Vermont:  Five  apartments, 
five  car  garage,  small  henhouse.  Private 
water  supply,  over  eight  acres  of  land. 
Price  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  3488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  about 
200  acres,  eight  room  house,  running 
water,  two  baths;  several  barns,  silo,  elec¬ 
tricity,  school  bus.  Borders  on  spring  fed 
pond,  also  on  river.  Trout  fishing  and 
deer.  About  100  acres  good  tillable  soil,  the 
rest  forest  and  pasture.  GEORGE  C.  OWENS, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


SAUGERTIES — Beautiful  country  home,  12 
furnished  rooms,  all  modern  conveniences; 
65  acres  woods,  hills  and  water.  $500  season 
or  rent  all  year.  ADVERTISER  3520,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  75  acre  dairy  farm  in  Finger 
Lakes  region.  Good  buildings,  level  land, 
on  improved  road.  ROY  CHAMBERS, 
Himrods,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Fruit  farm  with  any  acreage  up 
to  15.  Six  room  modem  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  artesian  well.  Near  New  Paltz.  Price 
depending  upon  acreage.  From  $5,500,  up. 
ADVERTISER  3518,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM:  Seven  acres,  two  room 
house.  Capacity  1,500  hens,  brooder  house; 
large  shade  trees.  Price  $1,500.  NELSON 
BEEBE,  (owner),  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT:  Near  Allaben,  N.  Y.,  furnished 
house,  four  acres,  garage,  chickens,  im¬ 
provements.  Kingston  30  miles.  JOHN 
ENNIST,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANT  SMALL  farm,  near  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3529,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  small  farm,  4  to  8 
acres  with  house  for  year  round  living; 
near  Morris  Plains  or  Whippany,  New 
Jersey;  can  be  mostly  woods.  ADVERTISER 
3530,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  25  acres  woodland  with  brook, 
Elwood,  N.  J.  MITACEK,  Medford  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


FIVE  ACRE  broiler  plant,  $1,200.  ROWSE, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  130  acre  farm  on  state  road, 
12  room  boarding  house,  partly  furnished, 
all  improvements,  beautiful  surroundings, 
near  churches,  schools,  theatre.  $6,500. 
$2,000  down,  balance  easy  terms.  LEONA 
STONSON,  Long  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


63  ACRES,  new  concrete  sanitary  dairy 
barn,  stanchions,  milk  house,  electricity, 
implement  shed,  coops,  watered  pasture, 
woodland,  near  town.  Pet  Milk  Co.,  small 
shack;  $1,100,  $300  cash.  STEPHEN  SEILER, 
Denton,  Md. 


OLD  FARM,  Massachusetts  Berkshires,  400 
•  acres,  half  woodland,  unfailing  stream,  50 
acre  meadow,  large  barn,  6  room  house, 
attractive  scenery.  Very  reasonable  rental. 
Prefer  farmer  with  stock;  or  will  sell  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3539,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TOURIST  CAMP  for  sale,  20  miles  south 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  U.  S.  Route  1; 
year  around  business.  Paying  proposition; 
ill  health  reason  for  selling.  JOS.  BROWN, 
Lorton,  Va. 


FOR  SALE:  131  acre  farm,  11  room  house, 
all  city  conveniences;  some  timber,  two 
streams,  three  springs  and  macadam  road. 
Price  $5,000.  PRANK  KAUFMAN,  Clifton 
Road,  Gouldsboro,  Pa.  (Lacka.  County) . 


Help  Wanted 


WORKING  MANAGER  familiar  with  every 
detail  of  machinery,  crops,  handling  of 
large  dairy  herd;  35  to  45  years  of  age. 
married  and  not  likely  to  be  drafted.  We 
are  looking  for  a  natural  farmer  who  is 
ambitious  to  make  a  good  connection  and 
get  ahead.  Good  salary  with  house  and 
milk.  State  references  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  also  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  This  position  is  permanent  with  the 
very  best  working  conditions.  ADVERTISER 
3523,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMHANDS — Married  or  single,  familiar 
with  every  detail  of  farm  work,  able 
bodied  and  willing.  Must  know  how  to 
operate  all  farm  machines,  including  me¬ 
chanical  milkers.  Good  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3524,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men  with  farm  experience. 

Should  have  special  knowledge  in  dairy¬ 
ing  or  poultry.  We  are  starting  new 
certified  Guernsey  dairy  with  pedigreed 
stock;  also  poultry  farm.  Apply  by  mail 
only,  stating  experience  and  habits  and 
giving  references.  EDENVALE  FARM,  C.  P. 
Parker,  Manager,  Box  329,  Bayport, 
Long  Island. 


LIGHT  WORK  for  man  who  likes  country. 

Garden,  chores,  Maine  summer  home. 
May-June.  Room,  board.  $25  month.  Early 
interview.  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
3525,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairyman  to  assist  in  care  of 
herd  of  30  milking  cows.  Machine  milking. 
$75  month,  individual  maintenance,  nine 
hour  day.  NEW  YORK  STATE  TRAINING 
SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  State  School  (near 
Warwick)  Orange  County,  New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN,  wanted  by  April  20.  First 
class  teamster,  tractor  man,  dry-hand 
milker  for  dairy  farm.  Only  one  looking 
for  a  steady  job  and  who  appreciates 
decent  conditions  need  apply.  No  drifters 
or  boozers  considered.  Wages  $65  and  good 
board.  CHAS.  MANNING,  Falls  Village, 
Connecticut. 


MAN  UNDER  65.  year  around.  Family 
garden,  some  chickens,  light  chores.  No 
stock.  Give  experience.  ADVERTISER  3459, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE,  competent  to 
take  care  of  cooking,  serving,  housework, 
and  furnace  in  owner’s  home  on  a  large 
farm.  All  modern  conveniences,  bath, 
pleasant  room.  Must  like  and  understand 
children,  Man,  exempt  from  draft.  Couple 
with  children  old  enough  to  do  light  work 
considered.  Those  wanting  a  permanent 
home  preferred.  ASHTON  ROLLINS, 
Three  Rivers  Farm,  Dover,  N.  H. 


COUPLE  —  Man,  experienced  gardener; 

woman,  good  cook.  This  is  a  permanent 
job  for  right  people  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess 
County.  Good  pay.  Nice  home.  Work  is 
hard  in  Summer,  easy  in  Winter.  Write  full 
details  such  as  where  employed  previously, 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  3461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  268. 


All  Chicks  are  NOT 
Born  Equal ! 

So  we  Built  a 
New  Kind  o<  Starter  ■, 

that  Wipes  out  many  * 

Food  Deficiencies 
inherited  from 


•  Look  at  the  gizzards  of  day-old 
chicks.  See  one  way  chicks  are  not 
born  equal.  Then  you’ll  KNOW 
you  need  PRATTS  CHICK 
STARTED,  .  .  .  the  old,  reliable 
Starter  that  now  does  double  duty. 

Good  chicks  get  a  better  start, 
more  resistance,  greater  develop¬ 
ment  than  even  PRATTS  STARTER 
gave  before.  Deficient  chicks  get 
another  chance!  ! 

U.  5.  Dept  of  Agr.  discoveries 
show  the  need  for  such  a  feed. 

They  examined  600  day-old,  unfed 
chicks  from  parents  fed  a  mash 
capable  of  supporting  200  egg  a 
year  production  with  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  fertile  eggs  hatching. 

Yet,  ...  4 5  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
had  outright  gizzard  erosion!  ! 

Unless  corrected  quickly  that 
gizzard  rot  would  spread,  .  .  .  chicks  die,  ...  or  grow  into  worthless  culls. 

Such  chicks  need  more  than  just  a  good  Starter.  They  need  PRATTS  CHICK 
STARTER,  ...  a  feed  built  to  correct  or  minimize  inherited  food  deficiencies 
while  giving  chicks  a  head  start  toward  the  nest. 

Gizzard  erosion  is  but  one  of  many  food  deficiencies  chicks  may  inherit  from 
the  egg.  Low  vitamin  supplies  may  result  in  early  Nutritional  Leg  Paralysis  or 
half  way  livability.  Improper  mineral  diet,  in  the  egg,  may  cause  chicks  to  be 
hatched  with  the  first  symptoms  of  Perosis. 

Pratts  STARTER  gives  such  chicks  another  chance,  .  .  .  not  just  to  live,  .  .  . 
but  for  rugged  health,  normal  growth,  profitable  production. 

PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  contains  nothing  but  just  the  best  of  baby  foods 
for  infant  chicks.  It  accomplishes  these  remarkable  results  because  PRATTS  have 
explored  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  chicks,  .  .  .  seen  and  studied  their  deficiencies, 
.  .  .  learned  how  to  make  certain  foods  correct  them. 

So,  feed  PRATTS!  !  Next  Fall,  .  .  .  when  you  have  many  more  good  pullets 
to  house  than  you  expected,  .  .  .  you’ll  know  it  paid!  ! 

See  your  dealer.  Demand  PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  and  be  sure  you  get  it. 
If  your  dealer  can’t  supply,  send  coupon  today.  We’ll  tell  you  who  can. 


Experience  With  Broiler 
Pullets  as  Layers 

(Continued  from  Page  267) 
sold  for  an  average  of  about  $2.50 
more  than  the  value  of  the  feed  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  birds  during  the  week. 
But  the  $2.50  has  been  canceled  most 
weeks  by  death  of  birds  6f  that  value 
as  meat. 

Every  bird  that  has  died  or  which 
we  were  forced  to  kill  in  mercy,  has 
been  carefully  examined  visually, 
but  not  microscopically  or  chemical¬ 
ly.  There  has  been  no  need  of  such 
refinements.  Cause  of  death  has  been 
obvious  without  their  aid.  Every 
autopsy  revealed  abnormal  deposits 
of  lime.  In  several,  the  cardiac  sac 
contained  a  solution  of  gritty  white¬ 
wash.  In  all,  gritty  lime  deposits  were 
apparent  in  the  large  joints.  We 
knew  the  flock  went  through  a  dose 
of  coccidiosis  in  the  broiler  house. 
Abnormal  thickening  of  parts  of  the 
intestines  noticed,  probably  resulted 
from  that.  One  skeleton — there  may 
have  been  more  but  only  one  was 
carefully  stripped — showed  an  odd 
fringjng  of  the  larger  bones.  This 
bony  edging  was  in  the  form  of  thin 
plates  and  needles,  sometimes  like 
those  imaginary  ones  artists  are  fond 
of  portraying  on  prehistoric  reptiles. 

In  all,  35  of  these  birds  have  died; 
three  before  laying  started  and  the 
rest  since,  There  has  been  no  respira¬ 
tory  disease,  no  ruptured  oviducts 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

We  have  checked  back  and  find 
the  eggs  from  which  these  pullets 
were  locally  hatched  came  from  one 
of  New  England’s  finest  commercial 
flocks.  The  survivors'  certainly  show 
fine  breeding.  They  are  upright  and 
vigorous  and  weigh,  in  hardy  laying 
shape,  around  eight  pounds  apiece. 

Such  has  been  our  experience. 
These  birds  have  been  handled  care¬ 
fully;  more  carefully  than  most  com¬ 
mercial  producers  could  afford,  but 
our  ambitions  are  limited  and  our 
operation  small.  However,  results 
would  probably  have  been  about 
the  same  under  any  good  commercial 
management.  We  expended  the  extra 
time  with  the  hope  of  gaining  knowl¬ 
edge  under  severely  practical  condi¬ 
tions.  This  farm  must  support  us  and 
produce  its  taxes,  and  long  and  ex¬ 
pensive  experience  has  proved  to  us 
that  knowledge  gained  academically 
is  dangerous  until  refined  under 
practical  application. 

Delaware.  c. 


4-H  in  Orange  County 

Six  Orange  County  4-H  members 
were  presented  with  certificates  and 
checks  by  George  A.  Earl,  Jr.,  County 
4-H  Agent,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eastern  New  York  Holstein  Breeders 
Association  held  at  Goshen,  N.  Y., 
on  March  19,  for  their  success  in 
dairy  work.  John  E.  Roebuck,  Jr.,  21, 
Walden,  N.  Y.,  was  the  major  win¬ 
ner,  with  four  awards.  Other  win*- 
ners  were:  Frank  Locotell,  18,  Mid¬ 
dletown;  William  Johnson,  16,  Ches¬ 
ter;  Carl  Helstrom,  16,  Montgomery; 
Allen  Honeywell,  14,  and  Marion 
Honeywell,  12,  Westtown. 

Miss  Ruth  Carlson,  leader  of  the 
Little  Women  4-H  Club,  Meadow- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  has  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  recognition  as  the  second 
most  outstanding  4-H  member  in 
New  York  State.  She  has  been 
active  in  4-H  work  for  10  years. 

William  Smiley  and  John  Sandner 
of  Meadow  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Four-H  Club, 
were  awarded  first  prize  by  the 
Orange-Sullivan  Poultry  Improve- 
ment  Cooperative  Inc.,  at  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  exhibitions  held  recently 
in  the  Grange  Hall  at  Hampton- 
burgh.  The  prize  to  each  was  100 
baby  chicks  and  a  quantity  of  disin¬ 
fectant  for  their  home-made  trap 
nest. 

Two  4-H  clubs  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Goodwill,  N.  Y.,  with  Mrs. 
Sylvan  Brown,  leader.  Officers  for 
the  boys’  group  are:  President,  Brad¬ 
ley  Conklin;  vice-president,  Richard 
Matthews;  secretary,  Lewis  Terry. 
Girls  group  officers  are:  Pi'esident, 
Shirley  DeGroodt;  vice-president, 
Doris  Stefane;  secretary,  Vera  Colon- 
tuono. 

On  March  12,  the  Four-H  Club  of 
Highland  Mills,  N.  Y.,  selected  these 
officers:  Jeanne  Dolan,  president; 
Dorothy  Helbing,  vice-president; 
Jane  Goodison,  secretary;  Ruth 
Denny,  treasurer;  Alice  Ruckdeschel, 
song  leader,  and  Christina  Carey, 
cheer  leader.  The  club  leader  is  Mrs. 
E.  F.  Helbing. 

New  York.  s.  l.  b. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 


State  inspectors  have  approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Surmybrook  TI.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshire* 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 
R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  05%  true  to  sex. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  i3  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR.  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


CllSaUE  HANNA 

fARMS 

^CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 


Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 

SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose,  Pa. 


chicks 


for  MORE  EGGS 
-MORE  PROFIT 

■■SEND  FOR  THfj^ 

i  Step  up  your 
Egg  Production  ► 
—  and  Egg  Profits  g 

with  Hall’s  Sexed  Barred  Hallcross  © 
Pullets.  Bred  for  VIGOR  and  LIVA-  z 
BILITY,  they  are  prolific  producers  p 
of  large  eggs. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
It  is  straight  forward  and  honest — 
contains  much  useful  Information 
on  profitable  egg  production  with 
Hall's  Chicks.  Send  for  your  copy 
today. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Ine. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELC  BREEDERS 


THREE  BREEDS  BRED  FOR 
YOUR  SUCCESS 

LEGHORNS 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

CROSS  (Red-Rock) 


OPFICAL 
PENN  A. 


They  are  bred  , 
for  your  profits:  Large 
birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
V  stamina  to  withstand  heavy 
laying.  20  years  of  experience 
in  producing  the  most  profitable 
W  and  most  ideal  breeds  for  com- 

7Z /'mere ia  1  poultry  farms.  Straight 
sexed  and  cockerel  chicks. 
'fT  jtd O  Prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

.Write  for  prices  and  literature^ 
COCK’LS  $3.00-100 


COCK’LS  $8.00-100 


^  FOR  PP OF /T 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  8.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $8.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  B.  I.  Beds..  9.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  . 10.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00  11.00  5.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W. 
Elsasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


■  BEE 
CRINGIN' 

JMONEY- 


free  BOOKLET  TELLS 
of  profitable  experiences  of  other*,  also 
catalog  with  4000  words  of  information. 
Growing  demand  for  honey  makes  keeping 
.  bees  profitable.  Eaay  to  get  started  with  in- 
I  expensive  Beginner's  Outfit,  suitable  foi 
KiBSMHBaBBHHal  city  or  country.  Start  during  fruit  bloom. 
Write  at  once.  Send  2Sc  for  6  mos  subscription  “Gleanings  in  Be* 
Culture”  (new  readers  only).  64  Page  Monthly  Magazine 

Mail  today  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Dept.  17,  Medina,  Ohio  J 

Name  _  (  )Free  Booklet  I 


_(  ) Magazine  (6  mos  )  25c 


Sheep  Can  Look  at  You  Just  Like  Friendly  Folks 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Fun  for 

Farm  Youngsters 


By  Russell 

Short  summer  camps  are  no  longer  limited 
to  city  youngsters  who  need  the  sunshine  of 
the  country.  During  the  past  quarter  century, 
rural  boys  and  girls  have  been  attending 
summer  camps  in  increasing  numbers.  They 
have  learned  by  experience  that  sunshine,  of 
which  they  get  plenty  at  home,  is  but  one 
of  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  at¬ 
tending  a  well  planned  summer  camp.  Train¬ 
ing  in  crafts,  leadership,  nature  lore,  life¬ 
saving,  guidance,  swimming,  dramatics,  sports, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  subjects  that  farm 
youngsters  delve  into  at  summer  camps. 
Many  a  farm  boy  has  learned  the  rudiments 
of  swimming  in  hap-hazard  fashion  at  “the 
old  swimmin’  hole,”  but  few  have  learned 
as  well,  as  safely,  or  as  quickly  as  those 
taught  by  experts  in  swimming  classes  at 
4-H  Club,  Y.M.C.A.,  or  Boy  or  Girl  Scout 
camps. 

Hundreds  of  summer  camps  are  now 
operating  exclusively  for  our  farm  boys  and 
girls  throughout  the  United  States.  The  4-H 
Club  organization  is  a  leader  in  this  endeavor. 
Thousands  of  4-H  Club  members  enjoy  camp 
life  in  their  respective  counties  each  year.  A 
few  achieve  the  rare  distinction  of  being 
selected  to  attend  the  National  4-H  Club  camp 
held  each  year  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Typical  of  summer  camps  for  farm  boys  and 
girls  is  the  Hartford  County,  Connecticut, 
4-H  Club  camp,  directed  by  club  agents 
Randolph  W.  Whaples,  and  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Jewett.  The  camp  owned  by  the  Hartford 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  known  as  Camp  Aya-Po,  is 
rented  by  the  4-H  Club  organization  for  two 
weekly  periods  in  June.  Approximately  100 
boys  and  girls  attend  each  camp.  It  is  a 
mixed  camp  with  both  boys  and  girls  in 
attendance.  The  Hartford  County  4-H  Club 
camp  has  been  in  operation  now  for  12  years. 
During  the  past  four  years  applications  have 
far  exceeded  the  capacity  limit,  which  speaks 
well  for  this  popular  4-H  event  planned  ex¬ 
clusively  for  farm  youngsters. 

Camp  opens  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
cars  and  trucks  roll  up  to  the  office  with 
baggage  and  youngsters,  fresh  out  of  school, 
itching  to  cram  every  ounce  of  fun  they  can 
into  the  week  that  lies  ahead.  Registration 
and  the  payment  of  the  week’s  fee  of  $6.50, 
and  your  youngster  is  on  his  way  to  the  shack 
where  he  is  assigned  with  seven  other  boys 
and  a  counselor.  Mother  usually  makes  up 
the  bunk,  but  that  is  just  so  that  her  boy 
can  get  into  his  bathing  suit  that  much 
quicker.  The  rest  of  the  week  he  makes  up 
his  own  bunk,  has  shack  duties,  waits  on 
tables,  and  does  dishes  like  any  other  good 
camper. 

Now  that  his  clothes  are  unpacked,  your 
boy  makes  a  dash  to  the  water-front  to  take 
a  swimming  test,  under  the  expert  eye  of  a 
Red  Cross  lifeguard.  If  he  can’t  swim,  he  is 
classed  as  a  beginner  and.  is  scheduled  for 


Good  sportsmanship  is  learned  even  in  this 
“ close  call”  that  required  careful  measuring  by 
these  boys  busily  engaged  in  a  horse-shoe 
pitching  game. 


S.  Anderson 

swimming  lessons  for  the  week.  If  he  can 
swim,  he  is  paced  by  a  lifeguard  in  a  row¬ 
boat,  during  his  entire  test,  and  is  qualified 
as  an  intermediate  or  advanced  swimmer, 
depending  upon  his  demonstrated  ability  and 
endurance. 

After  a  hearty  supper  your  boy  and  the 
other  campers  assemble  for  a  camp  fire 
service.  The  week’s  classes  are  outlined, 
camp  rules  explained,  and  the  “camp  spirit” 
goes  right  into  high  gear,  when  the  entire 
group  starts  the  ever-popular  singing  period. 
All  too  soon  taps  are  sounded,  and  100 
campers  are  off  to  bed  in  outdoor  bunks, 
tired  and  yet  a  bit  restless — but  only  the 
first  night. 

The  following  morning  campers  in  large 
numbers  answer  the  call  for  a  morning  dip. 
The  number  of  campers  for  this  event  quick¬ 
ly  diminishes  as  the  week  progresses. 

The  daily  program  of  the  Hartford  County 
camp  is  as  follows:  7:00 — Bugle  call;  7:05 — 
Morning  dip  (optional);  7:30 — Flag  raising; 
7:35  —  Breakfast;  8:15 — Morning  assembly 
(announcements);  8:30 — Camp  and  shack 
duties ;  9:25  —  Classes ;  11:00  —  Swimming ; 


“ Checking  Out”  after  a  refreshing  swim  period 
is  but  one  of  the  many  safety  measures  in  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  Hartford  County  4-H  Club  Camp.  If 
any  of  these  campers  fail  to  check  in  or  out  they 
forfeit  the  next  day’s  swimming  period. 

Not  many  fail! 

12:00  —  Dinner;  1:00  —  Rest  period;  2:00  — 
Class  period;  3:45 — Bwimming  instruction; 
4:15 — Swimming;  5:45 — Supper;  (?M5 — Boat¬ 
ing  or  free  period;  7:45 — Campfire  meeting 
or  assembly;  9:15 — Lights  out — quiet. 

Facilities  and  equipment  at  the  Hartford 
County  camp  are  excellent.  The  sleeping 
quarters  are  shacks,  which  can  be  opened  up 
on  four  sides,  and  furnished  with  cots  and 
mattresses  to  insure  good  rest.  Other  build¬ 
ings  include  a  large  dining  hall  with  a  stone 
fireplace  and  screened  kitchen,  a  library,  a 
recreation  building,  and  store.  One  building 
is  equipped  as  a  health  and  first  aid  center 
with  a  registered  nurse  in  attendance  at  all 
times.  These  buildings  are  on  a  wooded 
mountainside  overlooking  Lake  Nissaki.  The 
waterfront  is  equipped  with  a  pier,  a  boat 
dock  and  two  floats.  Row  boats  are  used, 
under  supervision,  by  those  who  can  pass 
qualifying  tests. 

Swimming  periods  are  supervised  by  three 
Red  Cross  lifeguards.  By  using  the  “buddy” 
system,  where  each  boy  and  girl  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  someone  else,  in  addition  to  the 
system  of  checking  campers  in  and  out  of 
the  water,  swimming  is  made  safe. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
Hartford  County  camp  is  the  evening  camp¬ 
fire  program.  Movies,  story-telling,  stunts, 
challenges  and  singing,  bring  out  more 
originality  and  leadership  qualities  than  any 
proud  parent  ever  dreamed  existed  in  his 
or  her  youngster.  Hikes,  nature  hunts,  and 
picnics  add  diversity  to  the  week’s  routine. 

A  staff  of  counselors  which  includes  athletic 
coaches,  teachers,  a  nurse,  and  4-H  Club 


The  dinner  bell — the  most  popular  piece  of 
equipment  at  any  camp.  Able  and  willing  hands 
will  be  tugging  that  rope  two  minutes  after  the 
morning  swim  period  ends! 

leaders  offer  well  prepared  courses  in  a  wide 
field  of  subjects  including  agriculture,  leather- 
craft,  camp  newspapers,  photography,  handi¬ 
craft,  first-aid,  folk  dancing,  metalcraft,  felt- 
craft,  personality,  tennis,  swimming  lessons, 
dramatics,  etiquette  and  others. 

Sports  at  the  camp  are  varied.  Whether  it 
be  baseball,  soft-ball,  tennis,  archery,  volley¬ 
ball,  horse-shoe  pitching,  croquet,  or  organ¬ 
ized  games,  there’s  always  a  championship 
match  or  a  runner-up  contest  between  shacks 
that  is  being  played  off  with  enthusiasm. 
Rivalries  among  campers  often  carry  over 
from  one  year’s  camp  to  the  next.  Good 
sportsmanship  is  the  rule  and  there’s  no  finer 
place  to  learn  to  practice  it  than  at  a  well- 
organized  summer  camp. 

Farm  youngsters  are  known  for  their  good 
appetites,  and  the  menus  at  the  4-H  Club 
camp  are  planned  to  adequately  fulfill  the 
desires  of  that  trait.  Milk  is  consumed  in 
greater  quantities  than  at  home.  Candy  is  al¬ 
most  a  minus  quantity.  The  youngsters,  al¬ 
most  without  exception,  gain  weight  in  spite 
of  strenuous  play  and  exercise. 

The  week  of  fun  and  learning  is  climaxed 
with  a  swimming  meet  and  water-front  carni¬ 
val  to  which  parents  are  invited.  Boat  and 
canoe  races,  life-saving  demonstrations,  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  exhibitions  are  but  a  few 
of  the  day’s  events. 

The  final  evening  is  devoted  to  a  special 
camp-fire  service.  Camp  is  concluded  with  an 
impressive  candle-lighting  ceremony  attended 
by  parents  and  guests. 

All  too  soon,  the  sounding  of  taps  signals 
the  end  of  a  new  and  thrilling  experience  to 
another  hundred  or  so  farm  youngsters.  They 
are  going  home  to  do  a  better  job  than  ever 
on  their  4-H  Club  projects  so  that  they  may 
be  eligible  to  attend  camp  another  year. 
“To  make  the  best  better”  is  their  motto. 
Summer  camps  are  but  one  of  the  many 
events  that  show  them  how. 

The  National  Camp  in  Washington  is  to 
be  omitted  this  year  and  “for  the  duration.” 
But  as  many  of  the  State  and  County  Camps 
will  be  carried  on  as  possible,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  in  4-H  will  continue  to  build  up 
credits  in  their  projects.  Their, previous  train¬ 
ing  will  be  of  great  value  on  the  home 
farms  during  the  war  years. 


Photos — R.  S.  Anderson,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Eleven  girls  and  a  counselor  occupy  this  bunk- 
house  that  provides  ample  fresh  air,  plus  pro¬ 
tection  for  stormy  weather.  Well  organized  camps 
provide  a  counselor  for  each  8  to  12  campers . 
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Recent  Developments  in  Blueberry  Culture 


During  the  last  three  years  the  writer 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  blueberry 
plantings  in  several  different  states.  Some  of 
the  unusual  things  observed  and  some  of  the 
more  recent  developments  in  the  industry 
may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  No  attempt  will  be  made  at 
this  time  to  give  a  complete  set  of  directions 
for  growing  blueberries.  Several  state  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  published  cultural  bulle¬ 
tins  which  give  information  that  is  directly 
applicable  to  local  conditions. 

Most  readers  of  this  magazine  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  somewhat  familiar  with  the  culti¬ 
vated  blueberry  although  large  areas  in  the 
Middle  West  have  ngjther  wild  nor  culti¬ 
vated  plants  of  this  species  and  to  many 
people  it  is  practically  unknown.  In  1940,  for 
instance,  I  spent  some  time  in  running  down 
one  planting  in  Indiana  although  there  are 
probably  others  in  the  State.  Incidentally 
this  planting  at  Bourbon,  Ind.,  was  making 
good  growth  in  an  upland  soil  to  which  some 
native  peat  had.  been  added.  It  consisted  of 
a  home  garden  planting  made  some  12  to  14 
years  previously  of  the  following  varieties: 
Adams,  Sam,  Rancocas,  Rubel,  Cabot  and 
Pioneer.  The  planting  was  enclosed  with 
chicken  netting  to  keep  the  birds  from  taking 
the  crop. 

Several  Types  of  Blueberries 

Easterners  are  much  more  familiar  with 
the  blueberry  than  are  most  Middle  Wester¬ 
ners  although  probably  not  many  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  wide  diversity  of  types. 
There  is  the  lowbush  type  harvested  by  the 
thousands  of  bushels  in  Maine  and  other 
northern  states  and  ranging  as  far  south  as 
West  Virginia  at  high  altitudes.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  “rabbit  eye”  varieties  of 
Florida  and  adjacent  states,  vigorous,  produc¬ 
tive,  and  above  all  adapted  to  dry  land.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  breeding  has  yet  been  done  with 
this  type,  the  various  named  varieties  being 
selections  from  the  wild.  It  would  seem 
logical  to  expect  great  improvement  in  this 
and  other  southern  dry  land  species  from  plant 
breeding  projects  of  the  future. 

In  between  the  lowbush  and  the  rabbit  eye, 
and  overlapping  both  to  some  extent,  is  the 
lowland  or  highbush  blueberry  to  which  be¬ 
long  the  “cultivated”  varieties.  Berries  of 
this  type  were  picked  and  enjoyed  by  the 
earliest  settlers  but  the  plants  were  not 
successfully  brought  under  cultivation  until 
some  30  years  ago.  The  first  breeding  work 
began  about  that  time  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  late  Dr.  Coville  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  White.  Built  on  varieties  result¬ 
ing  from  the  breeding  project  the  industry 
has  developed  rapidly  until  now  there  are 
possibly  1,300  to  1,400  acres  under  cultivation 
in  New  Jersey,  and  probably  another  1,000 
divided  between  North  Carolina,  Michigan, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  states. 

Breeding  Work  Still  Going  On 

The  breeding  work  so  effectively  started 
by  Dr.  Coville  and  Miss  White  is  still  going 
forward.  Miss  White  is  now  doing  extensive 
breeding  work  of  her  own.  Several  thousand 


By  J.  Harold  Clark 

of  Dr.  Coville’s  seedlings  are  still  in  the  field, 
the  selecting  now  being  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
George  M.  Darrow.  Morrow  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Clark  in  New  Jersey,  and  Savage  in 
Georgia  are  working  with  Darrow  in  mak¬ 
ing  selections  from  seedling  fields  within  their 
respective  states.  Stanley  Johnston  in  Michi¬ 
gan  has  a  rather  extensive  breeding  project 
of  his  own  and  Dr.  Franklin  of  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  East  Wareham,  Mass.,  is  also 
growing  seedlings.  Better  varieties  for  the 


Budded  blueberry  plants,  one  year  after  budding. 
This  is  a  rapid  method  of  testing  new  varieties. 


future  can  be  confidently  expected,  varieties 
more  resistent  to  disease,  firmer,  better 
keepers,  bluer  and  of  higher  quality,  ripen¬ 
ing  earlier  and  ripening  later.  And  this 
writer  is  willing  to  hazard  a  guess  that  before 
many  years  have  rolled  around  some  of  the 
factors  that  make  the  lowbush  and  the 
rabbit  eye  so  well  adapted  to  dry  land  will 


Packing  blueberries  on  a  New  Jersey  farm  owned 
and  operated  by  Cutts  Brothers. 


have  been  combined  with  the  sjze  and  quality 
of  our  present  best  high  bush  varieties  to 
give  sorts  that  will  grow  in  a  much  wider 
range  of  soils. 

As  more  new  varieties  come  on  the  market 
there  will  be  more  and  more  chance  for 
varieties  to  be  mixed,  for  stock  to  be  “untrue 
to  name.”  Studies  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
indicate  that  it  will  probably  be  possible  to 
distinguish  varieties  by  their  leaf  characters 
and  a  preliminary  key  to  their  identification 
has  already  been  worked  up.  If  the  number 
of  varieties  increases  rapidly  the  key  may  not 
be  adequate  but  there  seems  to  be  a  laudable 
intent  on  the  part  of  all  breeders  to  be  very 
cautious  about  introducing  new  varieties  un¬ 
less  they  have  outstanding  characteristics, 
and  so  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  the  key 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
introductions. 

Mulch  For  Upland  Plantings 

One  of  the  interesting  developments  in 
blueberry  culture  is  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  mulch.  When  we  consider  that  the 
highbush  blueberry  is  adapted  to  soils  which 
are  rather  uniformly  and  continuously  moist 
it  would  seem  logical  to  thihk  of  mulch  as  a 
method  of  handling  soils  which  are  naturally 
too  dry.  One  of  the  first  to  use  mulch  was 
Bernard  Dirks  of  Montague,  Mass.,  who  set 
about  150  plants  some  16  years  ago  and  kept 
them  under  continuous  mulch  of  pine  saw¬ 
dust  and  shavings.  The  writer  did  not  know 
of  this  experiment  until  1938  but  had  mulched 
a  small  area  at  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  New  .Brunswick  in 
1932.  The  plants  in  this  area  had  been  set  in 
1928  and  kept  under  cultivation.  The  soil  is 
an  upland  loam,  too  heavy  to  be  cultivated  as 
shallowly  as  it  should  be  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  shallow  blueberry  roots.  The  result  was 
extremely  poor  growth  until  the  mulch  was 
applied,  but  quite  satisfactory  growth  and 
production  since  that  time.  The  planting  has 
been  under  continuous  mulch  for  10  years 
now,  some  material,  usually  salt  hay,  being 
added  every  Summer  after  picking  to  re¬ 
plenish  the  old  layer  and  make  it  thick  enough 
to  discourage  weed  growth.  Mr.  John  Carleton 
is  growing  blueberries  successfully  under 
mulch  on  Cape  Cod,  Rayner  Brothers  are 
using  a  mulch  of  pine  needles  in  Maryland, 
and  certain  experimental  plantings  in  the 
south  are  doing  well  with  a  sawdust  mulch. 

This  is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that 
mulch  is  a  panacea.  Some  mulch  tests  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  not  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  Commercial  plantings  on  good 
blueberry  soil  can  probably  be  handled  most 
efficiently  by  cultivation.  Some  of  these  soils, 
howrever,  made  up  mostly  of  sand  and  peat 
or  organic  matter,  gradually  lost  their  organic 
constituents  under  a  system  of  continuous 
clean  cultivation.  Furthermore  there  seems 
just  at  present  no  good  cover  crop  that  will 
grow  in  a  blueberry  planting  and  produce 
enough  dry  matter  to  keep  up  the  organic 
content  of  the  soil.  In  some  of  the  older 
plantings  organic  matter  is  a  very  real 
problem.  (Continued  on  Page  277) 


Left :  Spraying  blueberries  on  the  Huntington  Farm  in  North  Carolina  with  a  fixed  nozzle  sprayer.  Right :  Blueberries  in  sod  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Note  the  horses  grazing  between  the  bushes .  These  are  mostly  wild  bushes  selected  locally  and  are  growing  fairly  well  even  in  sod  because  the  soil 

is  moist  and  well  adapted  to  blueberries. 
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YOU  save  money  by  wearing  FlNCirs  Red  Bar  work  gar¬ 
ments.  Long  famous  Michigan-made  line.  Only  best  San¬ 
forized  materials  used— cut  on  roomy  patterns.  Reinforced 
everywhere  to  prevent  splitting  or  tearing.  Triple  stitched 
for  greater  strength,  longer  wear.  Full  roomy  legs,  comfort¬ 
able,  easy  to  put  on.  Sizes  to  fit  every  figure.  Overalls, 
jackets,  coveralls,  shop  coats,  matched  shirts  and  pants, 
trousers,  shop  aprons.  See  your  dealer  ■'  ~ 

and  get  extra  value  in  finck’S. 
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FREE 

booklet 
shows  how 
to  design 
and  buildcon- 
crete  floors, 
foundations, 
driveways,  mil 
bouses,  steps, 
veil  curbs,  etc. 


DO  your  repairing  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  this  year  with 
concrete — and  know  that  it’s  done 
for  good.  Cheap,  temporary 
repairs  are  costly  in  the  end.  Con¬ 
crete  costs  so  little,  is  firesafe,  and 
endures  with  little  if  any  mainte¬ 
nance  expense.  Fine  looking,  tool 
A  million  farmers  have  been 
helped  by  the  booklet,  " Perma - 
nent  Farm  Repairs.  ”  W rite  for  your 
free  copy  of  latest  edition  todayi 

(Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail) 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K5a-16,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Please  send  free  booklet,  "Permanent 
Farm  Repairs.” 


W/wtJundot  PUMP 
DOES  YOUR  FARM  NEED? 


Let  Myers  dependable  pumps  do  more  of 
your  work  — make  your  farm  or  garden 
more  productive— save  you  time  and  labor. 
There’s  a  Myers  pump  for  every  need  — 
hundreds  of  types  and  sizes  with  features 
and  improvements  offered  you  only  in 
Myers  equipment.  Mail  coupon  for  cata¬ 
log  and  name  of  your  nearest  Myers  dealer. 


-a,  s  WELL  AND  CISTERN  PUMPS 

\  IPf 
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~tM  I  s: 
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For  hand,  windmill  and 
pump  jack  operation. 
Myers  patented  Glas9 
Valve  Seat  and  many 
other  superior  features 
assure  outstanding 
quality  in  Myers 
Pumps  and  Cylinders. 


For  spraying  fruits, 
vegetables,  trees  —  for 
disinfecting  barns, 
poultry  houses,  live¬ 
stock — you’ll  find  just 
the  right  type  and  size 
of  sprayer  in  the  Myers 
line.  Hand  and  power 
operated. 


For  farm  irrigation, 
home.etc.  Pump  water 
by «  electricity  or  gas 
engine.  Get  facts  about 
Myers  portable  and 
stationary  centrifugal 
units,  Ejecto  and 
plunger  type  pumps 
and  water  systems. 


Fourth  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio 
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Mfrs.  of  Farm  Operating  Equipment 
Send  full  information  on  equipment  checked  below : 

□  Hand  Pumps  □  Cylinders  □  Power  Pumps 

□  Water  SystemsQ  Hand  Sprayers  □  Power  Sprayers 
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Name. 
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A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . . . . . . . State 


Delmarva 

Here  on  Delmarva  we  have  all 
been  very  busy.  The  weather  has 
been  sufficiently  open  for  field  work. 
The  soil  was  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition  too,  until  the  last  of  March. 
Then  rain  deluged  us.  Not  since  the 
tail  end  of  a  hurricane  switched  us 
in  August,  1934  have  our  fields  been 
so  wet.  Even  the  best  Sassafras 
soils  of  the  high  Wicomico  series 
were  unworkable  for  several  days. 
Again  Nature  reminds  us  that  fore¬ 
handedness  is  not  always  good  policy. 
Light,  open  soils  used  for  early  truck 
lose  all  fertilizer  when  so  drenched. 
The  heavy  rain  carries  it  deep  into 
the  open  subsoil.  Many  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  tons  of  expen¬ 
sive  fertilizer  have  been  lost. 

The  sure  result  of  this  over 
generous  donation  from  the  clouds 
will  be  a  somewhat  reduced  acreage 
of  trucking  crops  from  what  was 
planned.  There  may  be  a  reduction 
of  field  crops  too  for  much  low  land 
will  take  a  long  while  to  dry  off. 
Shoremen  pushed  field  work  ahead 
of  the  calendar  as  a  matter  of  pa¬ 
triotic  necessity.  Our  best  help  has 
left  us  and  we  were  trying  to  off¬ 
set  the  loss  as  much  as  we  could. 
Now  that  the  weather  has  said  “No,” 
we  must  be  satisfied  to  do  what  we 
can. 

As  this  is  written  it  is  too  early 
to  say  for  sure  whether  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  and  English  peas  already  in 
the  ground  and  growing  have  been 
drowned  to  any  serious  extent.  We 
plant  both  these  early  crops  on  light 
soil.  Refertilization  will  be  necessary 
for  both  the  potatoes  and  the  peas. 
Neither  crop  is  likely  to  amount  to 
much  without  it.  Fortunately,  some 
growers  make  a  practice  of  applying 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
quired  fertilizer  as  a  side  dressing. 
The  loss  has  been  comparatively 
light. 

A  rather  peculiar  situation  is  de¬ 
veloping  over  canning  tomatoes.  It 
has  long  been  customary  for 
canneries  to  grow  some  of  their 
supply  themselves.  In  the  past  their 
patches  have  been  small;  used  as 
stop  gaps  when  farmers  failed  to 
bring  in  sufficient  for  a  day’s  run  of 
the  boilers.  Now  with  a  guaranteed 
price  and  assurance  of  first  crack  at 
the  labor  supply,  several  canners 
have  gone  ahead  preparing  so  much 
land  for  tomatoes  that  thoughtful 
farmers  are  concerned.  If  the 
cannery  owned  tomato  patches  — 
in  one  case  perhaps  as  much  as  2,000 
acres  —  do  well,  the  yield  will 
monopolize  all  canning  facilities, 
and  all  help. 

This  speculation  on  the  part  of  the 
canners  would  have  been  impossible 
without  unintended  government  aid. 
The  guarantee  makes  the  proposition 
acceptable  to  the  banks.  Canners 
can  borrow  from  banks  and,  in  the 
guise  of  farmers,  borrow  from 
government  agencies  set  up  as  aids 
to  farmers.  As  many  dirt  farmers 
here  see  it,  they  are  being  pushed 
over  to  the  extreme  outside  edge  of 
the  margin.  If  crops  are  poor,  these 
grower  canners  may  be  able  to 
handle  any  tomatoes  offered  by 
farmers.  If  good,  farmers  will  be 
left  with  no  outlet  while  canners  of 
this  type  hog  all  profits  of  the 
guaranteed  market.  It  is  little  con¬ 
solation  to  know  that  income  tax 
will  deprive  them  of  much  of  the 
gain.  Though  Shoremen  are  in 
general  convinced  individualists,  it 
would  be  no  trick  at  all  just  now 
to  organize  cannery  co-operatives 
here  if  equipment  was  available.  C. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Garden  Guide, 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare .  2.00 

Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellet . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Thompson  .  5.00 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli  Culture, 

A.  G.  B.  Bouquet .  1.25 

Injurious  Insects, 

W.  C.  O’Kane .  3.25 

Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour;  (cloth  bound), 
$3.00;  (artcraft) .  4.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax) . 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


"Iron  Age  saves  me  money" 
says  Orchardist  Schutz 

John  F.  Schutz,  Milton,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
farming  30  acres  of  orchard  in  the  beautiful 
Hudson  Valley  for  38  years.  For  the  past  two 
seasons  he’s  protected  his  fine  apple  crop 
with  the  help  of  a  power  take-off  Iron  Age 
sprayer  .  .  .  "and  it  has  saved  me  money” 
he  claims.  Grower  Schutz  is  typical  of 
orchardists  who  know  how  to  cut  spraying 
costs  ...  he  depends  on  Iron  Age. 

Choose  from  7  sizes  of  the  high  pressure 
Victory  pump — from  6  to  40  G.  P.  M.  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  500  to  1000  lbs.  P.  S.  I.  pressures. 
Write  for  1942  sprayer  catalog. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited, 

429  Duke  Street  York,  Pa. 


Q/ta/e  Ofoiw,  (kop&ffiu/ 
£/t?/uuf  The /POM AGB IVzuf 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 


PROTECTS  YOUR 
SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks,  and  all  other  corn-pulling  birds 


(1  Quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  Enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(i  pint)  Enough 
for  I  bushel  seed 


If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  does  not  have  it 
in  stock,  order  direct. 
‘‘Money-Back”  guarantee. 


Manufactured  Only  By 

cedar  Hill  formulae  Co. 

Box  I I29H  New  Britain,  Conn. 


cfeacLbut  nfiatr 
i  i.1  that  stuff.7 1 


4^||PARAG0N 
■***■  /^SPRAYER 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


STANDARD  SMALL^FARM  TRACTORS  k 

i'i  awa  i.u  u  j.i  it  i-i  i  .tu  rm  ft: 


Plow1 

Seed.  ^Gardeners,  Florists,  Nurseries, 

Cultivated  Fruit  Growers,  Poultrymen. 

Mow  Hay  \  1  &  2  Cylinders  ' 

ut  Law  ns  V  High  Wheels,  Rubber  os 
SteelTires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Do  Belt  Work — Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York.  N.Y.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26  St.  1914-7  Fairmount 
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Recent  Developments 
Blueberry  Culture 


ifl  away  after  they  have  once  gotten 
a  taste  for  fruit. 

Fruit  Sold  Cooperatively 


(Continued  from  Page  275) 

Soil  Can  Be  Too  Acid 

One  of  the  big  contributions  to 
blueberry  culture  made  by  Dr. 
Coville  was  the  discovery  that 
plants  of  this  type  prefer  a  very 
acid  soil.  For  many  years  it  was 
assumed  that  lime  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  under  all  conditions.  Still 
blueberries,  like  all  other  plants,  must 
have  some  calcium  as  one  of  their 
nutrient  elements.  The  writer  has 
seen  extremely  acid  soils,  both  in 
Michigan  and  in  New  Jersey,  where 
satisfactory  growth  of  blueberry 
plants  was  not  secured  until  an 
application  of  lime  had  been  made. 
This  will  probably  be  unnecessary 
on  most  soils  and  would  be  harmful 
on  others  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  con¬ 
sider  lime  as  a  poison  to  blueberries 
under  all  conditions. 

While  we  are  talking  about  soil 
management  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  strange  sight  that  I  saw  some  four 
years  ago  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
It  was  a  field  of  blueberries  being 
grown  in  sod,  and  stranger  still, 
being  used  as  a  horse  pasture,  even 
while  the  pickers  were  harvesting 
a  crop.  And  the  crop  was  not  bad, 
considering  the  competition  with  the 
grass.  The  plants  were  mostly  local 
native  selections  from  the  numerous 
wild  blueberry  patches  nearby, 
planted  in  rows  some  15  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  horses  did  not  seem 
to  care  much  for  the  blueberry 
leaves  and  were  apparently  doing 
very  little  damage  to  the  plants. 
This  would  seem  to  bear  out  the 
statement  sometimes  made  by  the 
old-timers  that  “you  can’t  kill  a 
blueberry  plant.”  However,  those 
who  have  tried  to  grow  plants  under 
unfavorable  conditions  would  likely 
counter  with  “you  can’t  make  a 
blueberry  plant  grow.”  The  blue¬ 
berries  in  sod  were  in  a  moist,  acid, 
natural  blueberry  soil  which  was 
probably  the  secret  of  success. 

Propagation  Not  Easy 

Much  has  been  written  in  the 
past  about  blueberry  propagation 
and  much  learned,  still  it  isn’t  easy. 
Experienced  propagators  get  a  good 
percentage  of  cuttings  to  root  of 
most  varieties  unless  they  strike  a 
bad  set  of  weather  conditions.  Many 
of  the  New  Jersey  growers  favor  the 
lath  house  as  it  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  handling  sash.  In 
Michigan  the  glass  covered  frame  is 
considered,  superior  to  the  lath 
house,  possibly  because  there  is  a 
slightly  shorter  growing  season  in 
Michigan. 

Top-working  to  new  varieties  is 
sometimes  practiced.  It  will  give 
the  answer  as  to  the  fruit  characters 
of  a  new  introduction  but  most 
growers  want  to  see  a  bush  on  its 
own  roots  before  forming  a  final 
opinion.  Top-budding  is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  working  over  a 
planting  from  a  poor  to  a  better 
variety  as  it  is  not  too  easy  to  get 
the  buds  to  take;  and  normal  prun¬ 
ing  involves  removal  of  old  trunks 
near  the  base  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  new  shoots  which  would 
probably  come  from  below  the  buds 
and  would  be  the  old  variety. 

Deer  Sometimes  a  Problem 

Blueberry  pests  range  all  the  way 
from  deer  down  to  micro-organisms 
and  possibly  ultra-microscopic  viru¬ 
ses.  Deer  constitute  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  some  areas  as  they  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fence  out  or  discourage  in 
any  other  way.  Certain  varieties 
seem  to  be  preferred  and  growers 
usually  leave  them  until  the  last 
and  then  finish  the  pruning  that 
the  deer  have  started. 

In  some  sections  birds  are  serious 
pests,  especially  in  small  plantings. 
Control  measures  tried  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  include  auto¬ 
matic  exploders,  using  acetylene  gas, 
bright  strips  of  tin  that  spin  and 
flash  in  the  breeze,  and  inflated 
paper  bags  suspended  on  strings 
thi'oughout  the  field  high  enough  to 
be  easily  seen  as  they  move  in  the 
air.  A  rather  unique  method  that 
worked  successfully  in  one  field  was 
the  tethering  of  a  hawk  on  a  short 
cord  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  on  repellants 
for  birds  is  needed.  It  has  been  the 
writer’s  experience  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  birds  away  in  the 
first  place  than  it  is  to  drive  them 


One  of  the  remarkable,  features 
of  the  blueberry  industry  "has  been 
the  cooperative  marketing  which  has 
included,  not  only  most  of  the  large 
growers  in  New  Jersey,  but  also 
growers  in  North  Carolina  and 
Michigan.  The  Association  is  ap¬ 
parently  doing  a  good  job  in  open¬ 
ing  up  new  markets  and  in  promot¬ 
ing  freezing  and  canning.  There  are 
still  untouched  markets  in  the 
Middle  West.  One  question  facing 
the  industry  is  whether  or  not  these 
new  outlets  can  be  developed  as  fast 
as  the  expanding  acreage  increases 
the  volume  of  fruit.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  good  chance  they  can  be. 
Very  rapid  expansion  is  hindered  by 
high  labor  costs,  the  high  costs  of 
nursery  plants,  the  slowness  of 
propagation,  the  scarcity  of  suita¬ 
ble  land,  and  the  sentiment  within 
the  industry  against  over  expansion. 
Blueberries  in  the  Home  Garden 

There  is  considerable  interest  in 
home  garden  plantings  of  blue¬ 
berries  although  they  have  been 
held  to  a  minimum  by  the  lack  of 
suitable  land  in  most  home  grounds. 
Successes  so  far  obtained  with 
mulch  indicate  that  blueberries 
could  be  grown  in  a  good  many 
home  gardens  if  the  gardeners  are 
willing  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  growing  conditions  right. 
Since  blueberries  have  a  consider¬ 
able  landscape  value  their  use 
around  the  home  can  be  expected 
to  increase. 

New  Varieties 

A  discussion  of  this  kind  would 
hardly  be  complete  without  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  new  varieties.  The  three 
newest  are  the  Atlantic,  Pemberton, 
and  Burlington.  All  have  certain 
good  points  and  certain  bad  ones 
but  all  are  worth  trying,  Burlington 
for  its  lateness  and  good  quality, 
Pemberton  for  its  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness,  and  Atlantic  for  its  attrac¬ 
tive  blue  and  its  good  quality.  I 
have  not  had  a  real  opportunity  to 
form  an  opinion  on  Dixi  and  Wey¬ 
mouth,  two  slightly  older  varieties 
as  yet  not  widely  planted,  but  ex¬ 
pect  to  study  them  in  some  detail 
this  coming  Summer.  As  with  all 
fruit  crops  the  variety  is  the 
foundation  of  successful  culture  and 
so  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  every 
grower  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
new  varieties,  both  to  secure  the 
good  ones  at  an  early  date  and  to 
spot  the  poor  ones  before  making  an 
extensive  planting. 
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CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Hardy  outdoor  grown  now  ready.  Varieties — 
Goldenacre.  Copenhagen  Market,  Wakefield,  All¬ 
seasons  and  Marion  Market  (Yellow  Resistant) 
$1.50  per  1000  $12.50  per  10,000.  Now  booking 
Tomato  plants  from  certified  treated  seeds  ready 
beginning  M!ay  1st.  We  -are  largest  and  oldest 
growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity  750,000 
daily.  Our  30  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 
Wholesale  List  Free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  OF  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefield.  Lettuce.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprout, 
Tomatoes:  Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Ronnie  Best.  Baltimore 
300-80C ;  500-$l .25 :  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00- 
1000.  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall.  Cuban  Yams  $2.50-1000. 
Growing  plants  for  20  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin.  Va. 


Asparagus  Roots:  Mary  Washington  and  Parad 
Two  year  old  roots  in  any  quantity.  Fine  rot 

R.  W.  STERLING.  CUTCHOGUE,  Long  Island,  N 


We  Pay  Transportation  orExpfe”** 


25  100  500  1000 

BLAKEMORE  . $0.35  $0.85  $3.50  $6.50 

SUCCESS  . 35  1.00  3.75  7.00 

DORSETT  . 40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

FAIRFAX  . .40  1.10  4.00  7.75 

ABERDEEN  . 35  .90  3.75  7.00 

WM.  BELT  . 35  .90  3.75  7.00 

BIG  JOE  . 40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

LUPTON  . 35  .90  3.75  7.00 

CHESAPEAKE  . 40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

GANDY  . 35  .90  3.75  6.95 

PATHFINDER  . 40  1. 10  4.00  7.75 

NORTH  STAR  . 50  1.50  5.50  10.00 

DRESDEN  . 40  1.10  4.00  7.75 


Asparagus  -  Rhubarb  -  Horseradish  Roots 

All  Trans.'  Paid  25  50  100  500  1000 

Asparagus  2  yr.  ....$0.60  $0.90  $1.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Rhubarb  No.  1  1.25  2.25  4.00  13.00  _ 

Horseradish  No.  1  .  .50  .75  1.25  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  on  request. 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


SEEDS  and  PLANTS 

SEND  FOR  1942  CATALOGUE 

Before  buying  Seeds  and  Plants  write  for  our  1942 
Catalogue  a  postcard  will  bring  it  to  you.  It  contains 
an  honest  and  accurate  description  of  hundreds  of 
leading  varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  We  offer 
Seeds  of  high  type  and  germination.  Our  Plants  are 
field  grown,  strong  and  hardy. 

SELECTED  STRAINS  OF  TOMATO  SEED 
New  Jersey  State  Certified.  Marglobe,  Rutger.  Prit- 
chard  Stokesdale,  Pkg.  IQc;  Oz.  30c;  »/4lb.  90e;  lb. 
$3.00  postage  prepaid. 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

Seedsmen  for  38  Years  —  Largest  Growers  and 
Shippers  of  Vegetable  Plants  in  New  Jersey. 


FREEpiant  catalog; 


Send  today  for  this  Valuable  48 
Page  Fruit  Book.  Describes  and 
illustrates  in  colors  all  the  new 
and  better  paying:  varieties  of 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black* 
berries,  Grapes,  New  Boysen berry. 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher¬ 
ries,  and  Bluabarry  Plants.  It's  a 
complete  culture  guide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  grower  and  the  home  garden 
planters*  Written  by  a  lifelong:  fruit 
grower.  It's  FREE! 

LW.  TOWNSEND  SONS 

J5  Vine  Street,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


CROWNs 

HEADLIGHT 


*, 


OVERALLS 


UNION  MADE 
Mado  the  best  way— the  test  way— to 
give  you  your  money’s  worth  in  service 


Only  Crown  and 
Headlight  Overalls 
bear  this  famous 
Testing  Seal  of 
Approval 


GET  THESE 

4  EXTRAS! 

AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 


1.  “ELEPHANT  HIDE"  DENIM— woven 
in  our  own  mills — for  extra  toughness 
— extra  wear. 

2.  CUSTOM-SIZED  to  give  you  correct  fit 
and  freedom  while  working. 

3.  SHRUNK  and  SANFORIZED— won’t 
shrink  more  than  1%  (Test  CCC-T- 
191.) 

4.  CERTIFIED  BY  UNITED  STATESTESTING  CO. 

— Certificate  right  on  each  garment, 
covering  fabric,  fit,  workmanship. 
Your  assurance  of  satisfaction ! 
it  Don't  be  satisfied  with  just  any 
overall.  Insist  upon  genuine  Crown  or 
Headlight  Certified  Overalls. 

CROWN  HEADLIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


N 


Transplanted. 

Strawberry  &  Raspberry 

and  other  fruit  plants.  Best  for 
May,  June  and  July  planting.  Also 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines, 
and  Perennials.  Established  59 
years.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  J.  FARMER 

Dept  R.  R.  Pulaski,  New  York 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Certified,  true  to  name,  from  NEW  plantings,  prompt 
shipment  direct  from  grower.  Premier — Fairfax — Dor- 
sett — Catskill — Dresden — Pathfinder— Dunlap — Aberdeen 
I00-$I;  300- $2.50:  500-$3.50;  1000  or  more  $7-1000. 
Mastodon — Gem  (everbearing)  50-80c;  I00-$I.50;  300- 
$3.50;  500-$5;  I000-$l0.  Transp.  Collect.  Figure  each 
variety  separate.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.Y. 


CP17QI4  TM  TY'’  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 

*  IxLJI  X  U  LJ  VA  Dorset.  Fairfax,  Premier.  Dres¬ 
den.  Dunlop.  Aberdeen,  Catskill  and  Clarmont  100-$l.00: 
3OO-$2.50;  500-$3.50:  1000  or  more  $7.00-1000.  Trans¬ 
portation  col.  R.  Turnbull,  Box  36,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 

SlrnuiliMTw  Plante  Premies.  Howard  17,  Catskill, 
OllaWOCiry  rlaius  Fairfax  and  Big  Joe  $1.10-100 
postpaid.  $7.00-1000  charges  collect.  Mastodon  and  Gem 
Everbearing  $1.50-100  postpaid.  Catalog  Free. 

BASIL  PERRY.  Route  5.  GEORGETOWN.  DEL. 

Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 

don  100-$l.00;  500-$3.00:  Gladiolus  mixed  100-$l.00. 
MacDOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Catalog  free.  W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6—2  Yr.  plus  3—3  Yr.  for  $4. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

5  Day  Special  “AH  Blooming  in  Your  Garde 

1  Reg.  $7.50  Value.  Post  Paid  for . $1.51 

Field  Grown  Plants,  ready  to  bloom,  including  : 
Jfybr.  Columbine.  3  Painted  Daisies.  3  Doubli 
Shasta  Daisies,  3  Double  Hybr.  Delphinium,  i 
Sweet  Wdliam,  2  Azalea  Chrysanthemums,  Yellow 
Red,  3  Hardy  Aster,  3  Baby’s  Breath,  4  Ragger 
Robbin,  4  Canterbury  Bells,  4  Double  Carnations 
highly  perfumed,  2  Rhododendrons.  hybr 
Red,  Purple.  All  Hardy  Plants  Ready  to  Bloom 
*5^  Plants  in  All,  As  f  0 

w  *  Above,  Postpaid 

Please  Add  20c  for  Packing 

2  FLAME  AZALEA  {&&  R“  $1 

Bushy,  Ready  to  Bloom,  postp’d .  1 

2  Dogwoods,  2  ft.  Red  Pink,  postp’d’.".  .$1 
BLUEBERRIES:  Cultivated  large  luscious  berries 
b  var.  b  plants,  4  yrs.  old.  ready  to  bear.  Postpaid  $3 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA.  (250  Acres) 


Field  Grown  Plants  Pa 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  i 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifu 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers, 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville.  S. 


Certified  Seed  Potatoes-Smooth  Rurais;  Russet  Rurals; 
Katahdin.  TURER  UNIT  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 
Non-certified  Chippewa:  Sebago. 

H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  FILLMORE.  N.Y. 

CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico.  Also 
Tomato  and  Pepper.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORO.  *  BELLE  HAVEN.  VA. 


9  Oflfl  Oflfi  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Nancy  Hall, 
fa,vvvtuuu  Mankind  Golden  and  Big  Stem.  $2 

per  1000  prepaid  parcel  post.  9  kinds  of  Cannas, 
$1.90  100  express  here.  C.  E.  Brown,  Bridgeville.  Del. 

f.E!^ECA  SOYBEANS  New  York  State  Certified  Seed. 
$4.50  per  bushel.  Richard  Eames,  Millbrook,  N,  Y. 


MUST  KEEP  ’EM  EATING 

.  .  .  while  Flying,  Rolling  and  Sailing  On  To  Victory! 
It’s  total  war!  Every  American  has  his  task!  On  ac¬ 
count  of  defense  work,  prompt  deliveries  can¬ 
not  be  made  on  all  Models  of  SHAW  Trac¬ 
tors;  so  pl8asa  order  early.  We  have  repairs 
for  all  SHAW  garden  tractors  and 
engines  sold  in  our  39  years  in 
business.  Write  us  for  your  needs. 

SHAW  MFG.  CO..  4705  Front  St.  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kansas:  66S  F No.  4th  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  5812  F  Magnolia  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 


S  .HffiWi 


nndPtppy-Par' 

GARDEN  TRACTORS 


tend  Garden  This 

ai/fc/<.  sxsr  hmv/ 


BARKER  Weeder-Mulcher-Culti- 
vator — 3  machines  in  1 — destroys 
weed  growth — ‘‘Best  Weed  Killer 
Ever  Used.”  At  same  time,  works 
surface  into  soil  mulch — intensive 
cultivation.  A  boy  or  girl  can  use 
it — do  more  and  better  work  than 
10  men  with  hoes.  Only  machine 
with  patented  Filler  Drum.  7 
sizes.  Low  factory-to-you  prices. 
_  Write  for  particulars. 

BARKER  MFG,  CO..  Box  16,  David  City,  Nebr. 


100  Cumberland  Black  Raspberry  1  year  No.  1,  $1.75. 
100  asparagus  90c.  25  Boysenberry  2  yr.  bearing  age 

$1.25.  25  2  yr..  well  rooted  grapes  $1.25.  100  Masto¬ 

don  $1.25.  Wolnik  Nurseries,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan, 


•  IRIS* 


Five  varieties  Red  Toned,  including  Red  Flare,  30c. 
Chrysanthemums,  twelve  varieties  including  Lavender 
Lady,  $1.00.  Plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Flower 
Stories,  Free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON.  N.Y. 


NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus,  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  32 
page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253.  NEW  LEBANON.  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Get  earlier  larger  yields  from  your  Victory  Gardens. 
Plant  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Wakefield. 
Goldenacre,  Copenhagen.  Marion  Market  cabbage, 
$1.00  thousand.  Yellow  and  Wax  Bermuda  onions, 
$1.50  thousand.  Marglobe.  Rutger,  Pritchard,  Stokes¬ 
dale.  Baltimore  tomatoes:  Porto  Rico.  Nancy  Hall 
sweet  potatoes.  $2.00  thousand.  Ruby  King.  California 
Wonder,  Hungarian  pepper;  Black  Beauty  and  High- 
bush  eggplants.  $2.25  thousand.  Shipped  C.O.D.  mail  or 
express  collect.  Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Georgia. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers,  Pritchard.  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more.  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants. 
$1.50-1000.  and  Williams  Red  A'elvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants,  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder 
$2.00-1000  or  25C-100.  Hot  Pepper,  Chili  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage.  Round  Dutch.  All 
Seasons.  Copenhagen.  75e-1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman.  Georgia. 


RED  CLOVER  -  ALFALFA  -  ALSIKE  -  TIMOTHY 
SWEET  CLOVER  -  OHIO  CERTIFIED  HYBRIDS 

Extra  pure,  high  germinating.  Northern  Ohio  Grown 
seed.  For  highest  quality  at  lowest  prices,  buy  direct 
from  the  Leading  Farmers'  Seed  Market  in  the  heart 
of  tlie  producing  section.  Freight  paid  prices  on  90 
pounds  or  more.  Write  today  for  price  list  and 
free  samples.  FAGLEY  SEED  COMPANY, 
BOX  254  -  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 


Cabbage.  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head.  Wakefied  all  season  Savoy.  Lettuce  plants.  Broc¬ 
coli.  Brussel  Sprouts  300-80c:  500-$ 1 .25 :  1000- $2  00 
postpaid.  Express  $1.00-1000.  Tomatoes  ready  May  10th. 
Rutgers.  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Rest,  Baltimore  same  price 
Potatoes,  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Ricos  $2.50-1000  postpaid. 
.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
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A  WAR  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


★  *  * 


When  you  hear  that  bombing 
planes  cost  $335,000,  tanks  $75,- 
000,  antiaircraft  guns  $50,000— 

And  when  you  hear,  too,  that 
America  needs  60,000  planes, 
45,000  tanks,  and  20,000  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  at  once — 

IT  DOESN’T  take  much  figur¬ 
ing  to  see  that  winning  this 
war  calls  for  every  dollar  all  of  us 
can  scrape  together.  With  our 
freedom  at  stake — with  our  farms, 
families,  even  our  very  lives  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  outcome,  we’d 
gladly  give  this  money. 

But  we  aren’t  asked  to  do  that. 
Our  Government  asks  us  only  to 
lend  the  money — to  put  our  in¬ 
creased  earnings  into  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — month  after  m  mth — 
until  this  war  is  won.  In  doing 
so,  we  save  for  our  own  security 
as  well.  For  we  get  back  $4  for 
every  $3  we  invest  when  the 
Bonds  are  held  10  years.  And  if 
we  need  money,  we  can  get  it 
all  back  any  time  after  60  days 
from  issue  date. 

This  is  the  American  way — the 
volunteer  way — to  raise  the  bil¬ 
lions  needed  for  Victory.  And 
the  money  can  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
must  be  raised. 

So  let’s  show  them  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  helping 
to  win  this  war  in  two  vitally 
important  ways — by  producing 
more  Food  for  Freedom  and  by 
saving  more  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds. 


BUY  U-S.  SAVINGS 

Bonds ‘Stamps 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  All-Out  War  Effort  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


Tomato  Varieties  for  1942 


In  the  home  garden,  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  and  on  the  farms  of  the 
canning  crops  grower  the  tomato  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important 
vegetables  produced.  It  is  adapted  to 
almost  daily  use  on  the  consumer’s 
table,  as  juice  to  drink  for  breakfast 
or  at  any  other  time  of  day.  For 
salads  the  fruit  may  be  used  alone 
or  in  combinations,  and  there  are 
many  ways  to  use  the  tomato  as  a 
cooked  vegetable. 

The  tomato  is  highly  regarded  as 
a  food  because  of  its  taste  and  flavor 
as  well  as  for  its  health  promoting 
qualities.  Of  equal  importance  is  its 
use  for  food  preservation  or  manu¬ 
facture  as  juice,  whole  fruit,  catsup, 
chili  sauce,  paste  or  puree.  For  all 
of  these  uses  the  tomato  produces 
abundantly  in  New  York. 

There  are  many  varieties  to 
choose  from  and  the  list  of  preferred 
sorts  changes  from  year  to  year. 
Nearly  every  seed  catalog  lists  from 
ten  to  twenty  varieties,  and  if  seed 
is  not  available  for  one  variety  try 
some  other  and  you  can  rightly  ex¬ 
pect  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
fruit  per  plant. 

A  list  of  six  variety  groups  is 
offered  from  which  may  be  chosen 
one  or  more  varieties.  Any  three  will 
assure  a  crop  for  any  purpose.  Those 
who  set  out  large  acreages  for  can¬ 
ning  generally  plant  only  one  or 
two  varieties,  and  experience  will 
show  which  is  best  suited  for  each 
grower’s  soil  and  market. 

4|More  than  six  names  are  given 
because  within  the  groups  there  may 
be  several  varieties  which  are  quite 
similar,  but  which  do  best  under 
certain  conditions.  The  groups  _are 
as  follows:  1,  Earliana;  2,  Victor  and 
Bounty;  3,  John  Baer,  Nystate,  Bonny 
Best,  Cobourg,  Landreth;  4,  Valiant; 
5,  Stokesdale;  6,  Rutgers  and  Mar- 
globe. 

Earliana,  one  of  the  oldest  varieties 
now  cultivated,  was  introduced  in 
1900.  As  a  type  it  is  represented  by 
a  hundred  or  more  names.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  Earliana  is  due  only  to  its 
earliness,  the  plant  blossoms  early 
and  develops  fruit  quickly.  Earliana 
is  likely  to  produce  only  half  the 
tonnage  of  marketable  fruit  produced 
by  other  standard  sorts.  The  fruits 
often  are  flat,  rough,  irregular  and 
poorly  colored  and  will  average  about 
4  ounces  each,  but  they  will  come 
early. 

Victor  and  Bounty,  introduced  in 
1941  and  1942,  represent  a  new  type 
of  tomato  that  has  many  good  quali¬ 
ties.  Victor  has  had  the  most  ex¬ 
tended  trial,  and  if  the  popularity  of 
a  variety  must  stand  on  its  record 
then  Victor  is  in  the  uncertain  class. 
Everything  that  is  good  or  bad  about 
a  tomato  has  been  claimed  for  Vic¬ 
tor.  What  one  grower  reports  good 
for  the  variety  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
versed  by  his  neighbor.  Remember, 
however,  that-  Victor  was  bred  and 
developed  to  meet  conditions  found 
in  North  Dakota,  short  season  and 
drought.  The  two  characters  that 
make  Victor  different  are,  first,  the 
plants  are  of  “determinate  growth” 
and,  second,  the  fruits  are  “uniform 
in  color”  from  time  of  setting  to 
maturity.  There  is  no  dark  green 
spot  at  the  stem  to  ripen  up  after 
the  rest  of  the  tomato. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  Vic¬ 
tor  has  encountered  is  that  most 
growers  have  compared  it  with  the 
best  all  purpose  varieties,  such  as 
John  Baer  or  Stokesdale.  Victor  was 
developed  as  an  early  variety,  there¬ 
fore,  before  we  try  to  place  upon  its 
head  the  crown  for  the  “best  of  all” 
variety  let  us  examine  it  only  in 
comparison  with  other  early  varie¬ 
ties,  such  as  Earliana.  Victor  and 
Bounty  at  Geneva  produced  twice 
the  quantity  of  early  fruits,  twice 
the  total  yield  of  Earliana;  the  fruits 
averaged  6  ounces,  as  against  4,  and 
were  deeper,  smoother  and  better 
colored.  Bounty  appeared  better  than 
Victor.  Victor  and  Bounty  plants  are 
the  “determinate  growth”  type.  They 
can  be  set  2x3.  Try  these  varieties 
and  compare  them  with  Earliana. 
Learn  how  to  feed  them  and  care  for 
them  as  an  early  variety  to  give  you 
fruits  for  the  early  market. 

John  Baer,  Nystate,  Bonny  Best, 
Cobourg  and  Landreth.  These  are  the 
varieties  which  are  planted  on  the 
majority  of  New  York’s  25,000  acres 
of  tomatoes.  Consistently,  year  after 
year,  these  varieties  produce  enor¬ 
mous  crops  of  beautiful,  smooth, 
solid,  high  colored  fruit  early  enough 


to  ripen  the  whole  crop  before  frost. 
You  will  not  be  disappointed  with 
these  varieties. 

Valiant  was  introduced  in  1936  and 
is  of  the  same  lineage  as  Stokesdale. 
By  many  market  gardeners  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  early  market  tomato 
they  can  grow.  To  point  out  the 
weakness  of  the  variety  first;  Valiant 
grows  a  sparse,  open  vine  which  may 
result  in  some  sunburn  to  the  fruits. 
With  proper  feeding  on  heavier  soils 
Valiant  often  develops  an  almost  nor¬ 
mal  vine  coverage. 

In  season,  Valiant  is  from  4  to  7 
days  later  than  Earliana  or  Victor, 
but  by  the  third  picking  week  will 
have  caught  up,  and  from  then  on 
will  surpass  those  varieties  in  yield 
of  good  marketable  fruit.  Valiant 
fruits  are  usually  large  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  vine;  they  are  solid  and  of 
scarlet  red  color.  Growers  are  well 
pleased  with  the  nearly  globe-shaped 
fruit,  which  are  quite  free  from 
cracks. 

Stokesdale  was  introduced  to  the 
grower  ten  years  ago  and  has  been 
steadily  gaining  in  favor.  In  season 
it  is  later  than  Victor  or  Valiant  but 
is  in  full  production  about  the  same 
season  as  Nystate.  Stokesdale  is  ten 
days  earlier  than  Rutgers  or  Mar- 
globe  and  should  be  regarded  as  a 
main  crop  variety  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  high  yields  as  a  second  early,  in 
mid  season  and  late  until  killed  by 
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frost.  Over  a  five-year  period  Stokes¬ 
dale  has  produced  the  highest  ave¬ 
rage  total  yield.  The  vine  is  heavier 
and  more  disease  resistant  than  John 
Baer  but  less  so  than  Rutgers.  The 
fruits  average  nearly  seven  ounces  in 
weight,  are  solid,  globular  and  some¬ 
what  subject  to  cracking.  On  poor 
soils  Stokesdale  may  produce  smaller 
fruits  and  these  soils  should  be 
heavily  fertilized. 

Rutgers  is  a  tomato  of  truly  re¬ 
markable  qualities.  The  variety  is 
late;  50  percent  of  its  fruit  will  very 
likely  be  picked  after  September  10. 
For  most  of  New  York  State  the 
place  of  Rutgers  in  the  tomato  plant¬ 
ing  schedule  is  as  a  variety  for  late 
market  and  for  green  wraps.  The 
plant  is  exceptionally  strong  grow¬ 
ing  and  will  produce  well  under  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions.  The  fruits 
are  of  excellent  color,  deep  and  of 
good  quality. 

These  varieties  described  above 
can  be  placed  in  order  of  earliness 
as  follows:  Victor  or  Bounty,  Earli¬ 
ana,  Valiant,  John  Baer,  Stokesdale 
and  Rutgers.  For  size  of  fruit  they 
can  be  ranked:  Bounty,  Rutgers, 
Stokesdale,  Valiant,  Victor,  John 
Baer,  with  Earliana  the  smallest. 

v‘  Watch  your  varieties  carefully. 
Note  what  they  do  on  your  soil  at 
all  times  during  the  season.  There 
is  a  “best”  variety  for  every  condition 
and  every  grower  should  find  that 
variety  to  get  the  most  for  his  efforts. 

New  York  W.  T.  Tapley 


Outlook  for  Fruit  Pests  in 
1942 

Part  II 

As  to  the  outlook  for  fungous  dis¬ 
eases  of  fruit,  one  may  say  that  fungi 
are  generally  omnipresent,  and  given 
suitable  weather  conditions  for  de¬ 
velopment  can  always  be  depended 
on  to  cause  trouble,  and  if  one  could 
tell  what  the  weather  is  to  be  for 
the  coming  season  a  very  accurate 
prediction  on  the  occurrence  of  fun¬ 
gous  diseases  could  be  made. 

In  this  year  of  uncertainty,  maybe 
it  were  better  to  forego  discussion 
of  specific  fungi  and  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  the  things  we  may 
do  to  make  up  for  a  possible  cut  in  the 
spray  program  for  any  reason.  The 
question  of  timeliness  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  applications  is  of  more 
than  usual  importance.  In  the  case 
of  apple  scab,  for  instance,  if  the 
early  sprays  are  thoroughly  applied 
at  the  proper  time  one  can  reduce 
the  number  of  later  sprays  with  little 


new  materials  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  much  work  is  being  done 
on  new  fungicidal  materials  and  the 
new  materials  will  have  been 
sufficiently  tested  to  be  offered  as 
alternative  or  supplemental  spray 
material  should  the  occasion  require. 

It  is  frequently  asked  what  can 
be  done  to  the  spray  program  to 
curtail  labor  expenses,  or  make 
possible  production  of  reasonably 
sound  fruit  wherever  labor  is  scarce. 
Of  the  insects  and  diseases  that 
must  be  controlled,  apple  maggot, 
curculio  and  apple  scab  come  first. 
These  three  pests  require  sprays 
during  May,  June  and  July.  Scab  is 
most  difficult  to  control  on  McIntosh, 
Cortland  and  Delicious,  but  may  be 
well  controlled  with  less  effort  on 
other  varieties.  Apple  maggot  must 
be  controlled  on  Wealthy,  Graven- 
stein,  Spy,  Delicious,  and  sometimes 
McIntosh.  It  is  easier  to  handle  on 
such  varieties  as  Baldwin  or  Sutton. 
Aphids  are  not  usually  troublesome 
on  McIntosh,  but  may  become  so 
with  great  regularity  on  Graven- 
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s. 

S. 

L. 

s. 

McIntosh  .... 

V.  s. 

L. 

S.  to  V.  S. 

L.toS. 

s. 

Rome  . 

s. 

s. 

V.S. 

L.  to  S. 

L. 

s. 

Spy  . 

s. 

L. 

V.S. 

L. 

s. 

Staymen  .... 

L. 

L. 

S. 

s. 

Sutton  . 

L. 

L. 

L. 

S. 

s. 

Wagner  . 

L. 

S. 

S. 

s. 

s. 

Wealthy  . 

L. 

V.S. 

L. 

V.S. 

L. 

s. 

danger  of  damage.  Experimental 
evidence  shows  that  light  fruit  in¬ 
fection  follows  light  early  foliage 
infection  and  that  fruit  infection  in¬ 
creases  in  much  greater  proportion 
as  early  foliage  infection  increases. 

Timeliness  brings  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  scarcity  of  weather  reports 
will  make  each  grower  his  own  fore¬ 
caster  during  the  apple  scab  season 
unless  some  arrangement  can  be 
made  for  getting  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation  to  the  fruit  growers  in 
some  way  other  than  the  usual 
weather  report. 

Recent  experimental  work  on  fun¬ 
gicides  indicates  that  increasing  the 
amount  of  water  in  which  a  given 
dosage  of  material  is  applied  to  a 
given  number  of  plants  increases  the 
effectiveness  of  the  material.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  increased 
amount  of  water  gives  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  same  amount  of 
material  over  the  tree  and  con¬ 
sequently  better  control.  By  using 
a  coarser  spray  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  materially  increas¬ 
ing  labor  cost  and  may  help  to  get 
more  out  of  a  limited  supply. 

While  this  is  no  time  for  the  fruit 
grower  to  be  experimenting  with 


stein,  Cortland  or  Greening.  So  in 
order  to  enable  one  to  ease  up  here 
and  there,  the  principal  varieties 
grown  in  this  area  are  listed  in  the 
appended  table,  together  with  the 
severity  of  some  of  the  common 
pests.  S.  stands  for  severe;  V.S., 
very  severe;  L.  light;  and  V.L.,  very 
light.  It  may  be  possible  with  this 
information  to  build  the  annual 
spray  program  around  the  most  im¬ 
portant  pests  and  curtail  operations 
covering  some  that  do  not  require 
so  much  effort. 

All  this  boils  down  to  the  simple 
fact  so  often  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  fruit  grower.  Know  your 
orchard  and  the  probability  of  par¬ 
ticular  diseases  or  insects  on  each 
variety  and  use  your  spray  ma¬ 
terials  to  control  those  pests  which 
are  most  likely  to  cause  damage, 
without  wasting  them  on  things 
which  might  happen  but  seldom  do. 

And  never  more  than  now  it  is 
important  to  do  a  good  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  whether  for  control  of  insects  or 
diseases,  especially  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  limited  spray  schedule 
because  of  labor  scarcity  or  supply 
of  materials. 

P.  Garman  and  E.  M.  Stoddard 
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THERES  A 


AND  ACT! 


Out  in  Oklahoma  a  Harvester 
dealer  named  Will  H.  Ford  got 
word  to  the  rural  schools  that  Uncle 
Sam  needs  scrap  metal  now.  Today 
in  Will  Ford’s  county  8,000  school 
children  in  57  schools  are  busy  as 
beavers.  In  the  first  three  weeks 
they  have  dug  up  647  TONS  of 
“scrap  to  slap  the  Japs.”  Enough 
from  one  county  to  build  a  fleet 
of  36  medium  tanks! 

Champion  “scrapper”  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  department  at  Velma  School 
is  eight-year-old  Wanda  Ely  who 
hunted  up  352  pounds  of  old 
metal,  “all  by  herself,”  and  brought 
it  to  school  in  her  arms. 


IN  YOUR 


It’s  a  dud,  now.  Just  a  pile  of  junk.  It’s  your  scrap 
metal!  Rusting  away  and  no  earthly  good  to  you  or 
to  the  courageous  men  fighting  this  ivar.  They  need  it. 
Their  lives  depend  on  it.  Your  lives  depend  on  it.  Let 
Uncle  Sam  load  this  bomb  for  you! 

Scrap  metal  makes  munitions.  A  one -ton  bomb 
requires  500  pounds  of  it.  A  75 -mm.  howitzer  takes 
half  a  ton.  And  the  mills  are  not  getting  enough  scrap 
metal  to  maintain  the  steel  production  demanded  by 
war  industry. 

By  far  the  biggest  pile  of  scrap  metal  left  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  on  farms.  Three  million  tons  of  it  or  more. 
And  it’s  going  to  take  every  pound  of  this  scrap  to 
win  this  war.  That’s  why  it’s  up  to  you  to  collect  all 
your  scrap  and  get  it  moving  before  you  do  anything 
else.  It  may  take  a  day  or  two  of  your  time,  but  un¬ 
til  it’s  done,  there  is  nothing  you  can  possibly  do  that’s 
more  important. 

The  Harvester  Dealer  Will  Help  You 

Because  this  job  is  big,  and  scrap  is  tough  to  handle. 
International  Harvester,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government,  has  asked  every  one  of  its  dealers  to 
lend  a  hand.  And  they  are  doing  an  immense  salv- 


BARNYARD  ! 


age  job.  In  towns  where  there  is  no  junk  yard,  Har¬ 
vester  dealers  have  set  up  collection  points.  They 
are  accumulating  piles  of  scrap  from  farms— selling 
these  piles  to  scrap  dealers— and  turning  the  entire 
proceeds  back  to  the  farmers  who  bring  in  the  scrap. 
Harvester  dealers  are  not  taking  a  penny  of  pay  for 
their  part  in  the  transaction. 

In  other  towns  where  there  are  junk  yards.  Har¬ 
vester  dealers  organize  drives  to  get  metal  moving 
directly  from  farms  to  scrap  dealers  where  it  can  be 
broken  down,  sorted,  and  segregated  for  the  mills. 

In  all  this  work  these  men  have  only  one  goal— 
to  get  all  the  scrap  metal  from  all  the  farms  moving  to 
the  mills.  The  pictures  show  some  of  the  ways  they 
are  getting  this  job  done. 

Get  your  own  scrap  together  now.  Comb  your 
attic,  fields  and  fence  corners  for  old  metal.  Be  sure 
that  it’s  all  scrap  and  contains  no  valuable  parts  or 
equipment  you  may  need  later.  Then  call  on  your 
Harvester  dealer  for  advice  on  the  best  way  to  send 
it  off  to  be  loaded  for  war! 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


“SEND  THIS  SCRAP 
TO  THE  JAPS- 
WITH  POWDER  BEHIND  IT!” 

With  these  explosive  words  to  an 
International  Harvester  dealer,  Ira 
Gould,  80-year-old  farmer  of  Bone 
Gap,  Illinois,  sent  his  scrap  metal 
off  to  war.  If  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States  will  follow  Mr. 
Gould’s  patriotic  example  and  get 
rid  of  his  scrap  at  once,  this  coun¬ 
try  will  take  a  tremendous  stride 
toward  winning  the  war. 


WHEN  EVERYBODY  WORKS  YOU  CAN  BUILD  A  SCRAP  IRON  MOUNTAIN! 


Down  in  Missouri,  ninety-seven  farmers  have 
been  hard  at  it  at  the  urgent  request  of 'Har¬ 
vester  dealer  George  J.  Seeger,  of  Creve  Coeur. 
In  one  big  day  they  loaded  all  the  scrap  they 
could  find  and  brought  it  to  town.  It  was  weighed 
at  a  local  elevator  and  George  Seeger  gave  each 


man  a  receipt  for  his  tonnage.  As  the  junk  from 
this  190 -ton  pile  is  sold  to  scrap  dealers— at 
prices  far  above  what  it  would  bring  on  the 
farms— all  proceeds  are  turned  back  to  the  men 
who  brought  it  in.  Many  take  payment  in  War 
Savings  Stamps  and  Bonds. 


RECEIPTS -GOOD  FOR  CASH 

When  Harvester  dealers  set  up 
scrap  depots,  they  give  farmers  re¬ 
ceipts  for  every  pound  of  metal 
brought  in.  When  the  scrap  is  sold, 
these  receipts  are  redeemed  in  full 
in  cash  or  War  Savings  Stamps. 
Dealers  charge  no  commission. 


PRIZE  MONEY- 
FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

To  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  get 
everybody  working.  Harvester 
dealers  in  various  places  offer  priz¬ 
es  to  the  4-H  Club  member  or  Fu¬ 
ture  Farmer  who  gets  in  the  big¬ 
gest  load  of  scrap  during  a  drive. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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Opportunity  for  Agriculture 

A  GRICULTURE  has  had  much  to  complain 
about  for  the  past  20  years.  It  has  seen 
tough  going  and  plenty  of  it.  There  is  no  need 
to  explain  it;  all  farmers  know  enough  about 
it  and  would  like  to  forget  it.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten.  Evil  days  may  again  arrive, 
when  falling  prices  for  farm  products,  high 
labor  costs,  high  prices  for  farmer  purchases, 
and  high  taxes  may  again  press  heavily  on 
the  farm  pocketbook. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  practice  the 
axiom  that  had  its  origin  on  the  land  “Make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines.”  It  is  the  time  to 
remember  the  story  of  the  butterfly  that 
flitted  away  her  substance  while  the  bee 
busied  herself  and  stored  for  the  winter 
ahead.  Because,  while  agriculture  may  have 
its  troubles,  it  also  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
its  privileges  at  the  moment.  There  are  no 
orders  to  agriculture  to  cease  production;  the 
farmer  is  asked  only  to  stay  on  his  job  and 
turn  out  more  of  what  he  is  already  turning 
out.  Besides,  in  most  lines,  prices  are  good. 
Hogs,  at  better  than  $13,  contrast  sharply 
with  $2  to  $3  a  few  years  back.  In  a  rising 
market,  old  inventories  make  nice  profits. 

What  will  the  farmer  do  with  this  favor¬ 
able  period?  It  is  his  opportunity  to  get  out 
of  debt  and  accumulate  a  cash  reserve.  Be¬ 
cause,  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  shine  tomorrow, 
the  time  will  come  again  when  the  butterflies 
may  look  covetously  at  the  bees  and  wish 
that  they,  too,  had  stored  up  for  the  cold 
of  Winter. 


Conserve  Nitrogen 

FARMERS  generally,  and  fruit  growers  in 
particular,  hope  that  nitrogen  fertilizers 
will  not  reach  any  $75  to  $125  a  ton  as  they 
did  in  World  War  I.  Whether  or  not  a  ceiling 
remains  on  nitrogen  fertilizers,  the  fact  is 
that  nitrogen  will  be  in  increased  demand 
and  those  who  are  alert  will  plan  accordingly. 

Fortunately,  during  the  past  few  years  a 
reserve  of  nitrogen  has  been  built  up  in  many 
orchard  soils,  which  can  now  be  drawn  upon 
in  the  emergency.  Clean  cultivation,  strip 
cultivation,  or  even  a  light  disking  of  the 
orchard  sod  may  be  enough  to  release  some 
of  this  reserve  nitrogen  and  supply  all  that 
is  needed.  Legume  cover,  too,  may  be  found 
able  to  supply  the  need  and  may  be  good 
investment  for  the  next  few  years.  Further, 
the  demand  for  reduced  nitrogen  applications, 
so  as  to  get  better  color  in  fruit,  coupled  with 
the  general  trend  in  the  past  few  years  to 
use  perhaps  a  little  to  much  nitrogen,  may 
about  equal  the  reduction  in  available  nitro¬ 
gen-carrying  fertilizers  and  so  work  no  real 
hardship.  It  may  be  necessary,  in  some  cases, 
to  use  high-nitrogen  complete  fertilizers  where 
some  form  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  alone  is  not 
procurable. 

The  indications  are  that  nitrogen  will  not 
be  so  cheap  and  not  so  easy  to  get  during 
the  war  years,  and  the  plan  must  be  to  figure 
how  best  to  conserve  what  is  available  and 
how  to  economize  on  the  use  of  what  can 
be  secured. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

No  Dictators  Wanted 

AT  the  present  time,  the  State  Education 
Law  provides  that  a  district  school 
superintendent  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  A  typically  bureaucratic  bill, 
sponsored  by  the  Education  Department,  has 
been  slyly  slipped  throught  the  Legislature 
and  is  now  before  the  Governor.  This  bill 
would,  if  made  into  law,  abolish  the  present 
five-year  term  of  office  of  school  superinten¬ 
dents  and  would  freeze  their  terms  for  life, 
subject  only  to  the  will  of  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  The  taxpayers  would 
have  no  further  voice  in  selecting  their  own 
school  superintendents. 

The  pressure  behind  this  measure  during 
the  past  month  has  been  terrific.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  let  loose  a  corps  of  lobbyists  both  in 
Albany  and  throughout  all  rural  areas  in  the 
State.  One  Senator  reports  that  over  a  week¬ 
end  at  home,  he  had  15  telephone  calls,  each 
one  from  a  different  school  superintendent, 
pressing  him  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  due,  no  doubt,  to  fear  of  political 
reprisal  by  the  Department’s  henchmen, 
legislators  privately  brand  the  bill  as  a  brazen 
attempt  to  pull  the  props  out  from  under  what 
few  democratic  pillars  may  be  left  in  the 
State’s  educational  system. 

This  bill  is  opposed  by  all  who  believe  in 
a  true  democratic  government  where  the  will 
of  the  people  is  the  corner  stone  to  successful 
operation.  Rural  folk  are  up  in  arms  against 
it  and  are  demanding  a  public  hearing  before 
the  Governor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bill 
is  favored  only  by  a  small  clique  of  power- 
drunk  politicians  and  blood-sucking  office¬ 
holders  who,  today  more  than  ever,  are  the 
real  danger  to  the  survival  of  our  democratic 
processes. 

The  issue  is  put  squarely  up  to  Governor 
Lehman  and  we  hope  that  he  will  decide  in 
favor  of  the  citizens  whom  he  has  sworn  to 
represent  fully  and  faithfully.  The  bill  does 
not  even  merit  a  public  hearing.  It  should  be 
vetoed  with  a  quick  stroke  of  the  pen  as  a 
subversive  piece  of  selfish  legislation  aimed  to 
suppress  democratic  government  and  establish 
a  dictatorship  in  every  school  district  in 
New  York  State. 


TT  HE  Government  is  making  an  urgent 
appeal  to  all  farmers  throughout  the 
nation  to  help  in  a  drive  to  collect  all  avail¬ 
able  scrap  metal  to  be  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  munitions. 

With  only  a  little  effort,  farmers  will  be 
able  to  find  plenty  of  this  old  scrap  metal  in 
their  barns  and  tool  houses  and  perhaps  even 
in  some  corners  of  their  fields.  They  will  re¬ 
ceive  current  market  prices  for  all  metal 
turned  in  from  scrap  dealers. 

In  most  rural  communities,  depots  have 
been  set  up  to  take  care  of  the  collection  and 
purchase  of  this  scrap.  The  International 
Harvester  Company  has  asked  every  one  of 
its  dealers  to  supervise  the  work  in  their  own 
neighborhoods.  Prizes  are  being  offered  to  4-H 
members  and  Future  Farmers  who  bring  in 
the  greatest  amount  of  metal. 

“Scrap  for  the  Japs”  is  the  slogan  in  the 
drive  and  it  can  set  down  as  a  sure  thing  that 
farmers  will  do  their  part. 


Milk  and  Cream  Supply 

Receipts  at  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  for 


February,  1942.  , - 40-qt.  Units - , 

State  of  origin  Milk  Cream  Condensed 

New  York  . 1,913,635  80,205  25,231 

New  Jersey  ....  445,762  1,017 

Pennsylvania  ....  386,667  8,552  7,187 

Vermont  .  103,169  6,144 

Connecticut  .  14,105 

Maryland  .  13,525 

Massachusetts  ....  10,655 

Ohio  . .  1,010 

Indiana  .  200 


Total,  Feb.  1942.  .2,887,518  97,128  32,418 


Total,  Feb.  1941 .  .2,897,065  102,723  30,930 

New  York  furnished  66.2  percent  of  the  milk 
and  82.5  percent  of  the  cream  coming  into  the  city 
for  all  the  month  of  February,  1942.  There  is  no 
record  of  the  milk  and  cream  coming  into  the 
State  except  these  shipments  direct  to  New 
York  City. 


May  2,  1942 

But  What  Can  We  Do  About  It? 

That  always  seems  to  be  the  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  unorganized  taxpayer  and  such  a 
pessimistic  attitude  had  reached  a  new  low  in 
New  York  State  in  February  1939  when 
Governor  Lehman  recommended  a  $415,000,000 
budget,  plus  $64,000,000  in  new  taxes  including 
a  business  turnover  tax  and  a  State  levy  of  one 
dollar  per  thousand  on  real  estate. 

The  new  real  estate  tax  proposal  meant  that 
farmers,  businessmen  and  homeowners  would, 
if  the  tax  were  adopted,  have  added  to  their 
real  estate  tax  bill  part  of  the  cost  of  supporting 
State  government. 

Then  and  there,  a  change  took  place.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers  all  over  the  State  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  crisis,  realized  that  “In 
union  there  is  strength.”  They  began  to  say: 
“Let’s  get  together  and  do  something  about  it!” 
And  they  did. 

Under  the  leadership  of  tax-conscious  citizens 
of  Westchester  County  who  had  blocked  the 
spending  of  an  additional  $5,000,000  for  county 
government  there,  the  unification  of  taxpayers 
of  New  York  State  began  to  take  shape.  Under 
those  circumstances,  the  Citizens  Public  Expendi¬ 
ture  Survey  came  into  being  as  a  coordinating 
agency. 

No  time  to  be  lost,  taxpayers  demanded  and 
obtained  a  public  hearing  on  the  budget,  and 
6,000  of  them  crowded  into  Albany  in  protest. 
That  hearing  marked  the  beginning  in  a  turn  in 
the  tide  of  spending,  and  the  Legislature  finally 
adopted  a  budget  with  a  net  reduction  of 
$26,500,000  and  refused  to  enact  the  proposals 
for  a  state  tax  on  real  estate  and  business  turn¬ 
over. 

This  success  in  1939  demonstrated  to  tax¬ 
payers  the  strength  which  comes  with  organi¬ 
zation.  City  and  county  taxpayer  groups,  which 
had  previously  been  concerned  exclusively  with 
local  spending,  saw  the  need  for  unity  on  the 
state  front.  With  the  Citizens  Public  Expnditure 
Survey  to  coordinate  their  efforts,  they  were 
ready  for  the  1940  budget  when  it  was  intro¬ 
duced.  That  year,  12,000  persons,  farmers, 
businessmen  and  home  owners,  crowded  into  the 
hearing  and  once  again,  won  a  reduction  in  the 
budget;  this  time,  of  more  than  $5,000,000  from 
the  amount  recommended  by  the  Governor.  Also 
shelved  was  a  ^proposal  for  a  $15,000,000  increase 
m  the  income  tax. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  a 
spokesman  for  the  Citizens  Public  Expenditure 
Survey  this  year,  was  one  for  a  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $5,000,000  in  the  appropriation  for  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Before  the  Legislature  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  on  the  budget,  the  Governor 
for  the  first  time  in  New  York  State’s  history’ 
submitted  a  minus  supplemental  budget  in  which 
one  °f  the  adjustments  was  a  further  reduction 
of  $4,200,000  in  recommended  appropriation  for 
unemployment  relief.  The  Legislature  went 
even  further  and  lopped  off  another  $3,000,000. 
The  net  operating  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1942-43  as  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and 
signed  by  Governor  Lehman  calls  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $375,000,000  which  is  $2,230,000  less 
than  the  Governor’s  minus  supplemental  budget 
and  $5,895,000  less  than  the  Governor’s  original 
budget  recommendation.  All  told,  it  was  $10,- 
858,000  less  than  the  total  appropriation  author- 
B®  „current  fiscal  year.  Compared  with 
the  $415,000,000  recommendation  in  those  gloomy 
s  of  February  1939,  the  reduction  is 

New  York  State  income  taxpayers  this  year 
not  only  were  relieved  of  the  one  percent 
additional  emergency  tax  but  were  able  to  de¬ 
duct  25  percent  of  their  normal  tax  in  making 
returns.  Next  year,  if  pending  legislation  be¬ 
comes  law,  another  burden  will  be  lifted  from 
the  real  estate  taxpayer — the  indirect  state  tax 
for  the  support  of  armories.  That  will  benefit 
every  property  owner  in  the  State. 

Those  are  some  of  the  answers  which  co¬ 
ordinated  taxpayer  activity  has  given  to  the 
question:  “But  what  can  we  do  about  it?” 

W.  J.  Embler 


Brevities 

On  April  1  there  were  9,483,000  persons  em¬ 
ployed  on  farms  in  this  country. 

Wisconsin  is  planting  7,750,000  trees  this 
Spring,  on  farms,  school  and  country  forests. 

Apple  supplies  in  New  York  cold  storages  on 
April  1  were  at  the  relatively  low  level  of 
1,003,000  bushels. 

The  good  old  sunshine  of  mid-May  will  plant 
a  lot  of  vitamins  in  us  while  we  are  planting  in 
the  garden  or  field. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  clear  out  and  burn  the 
dead  leaves  from  the  iris  bed  or  border.  This  will 
destroy  a  multitute  of  eggs  of  the  iris  borer. 

Some  Ohio  farmers  are  finding  it  profitable  to 
top  dress  their  wheat  with  nitrogen  in  Spring. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  pounds  per  acre,  is  used. 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease.”— 
Genesis  8:11. 

Our  request  of  April  4  for  concerns  handling 
Black  Popcorn  met  with  very  prompt  and  gener¬ 
ous  response  and  we  want  to  thank  our  readers. 
The  information  is  available  upon  request. 

There’s  a  ringing  protest  against  farm  factories 
in  the  Delmarva  article  on  page  276.  A  good 
solution  is  also  suggested.  Growers  should  take 
time  by  the  forelock  before  the  farm  factory 
tries  to  “take”  them. 
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They  Foul  Their  Own  Nest 

FOR  some  weeks,  the  New  York  milkshed 
has  been  treated  to  a  continuous  per¬ 
formance  of  an  hysterical  dairy  farm  farce 
which  the  actors  tried  desperately  to  convert 
into  a  blood  and  thunder  tragedy.  The  demon 
of  the  show  is  John  L.  Lewis.  The  masked 
heroes  are  the  hirelings  and  stooges  of  the 
racketeers  and  monopolists  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry.  The  villain,  Lewis,  is  pictured  as 
alluring  all  dairymen  into  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
enslaving  them;  as  already  having  22,000  in 
New  York  State  trapped  and  as  mustering 
all  milk  producers  of  Michigan  into  his  net; 
with  his  ultimate  goal  depicted  as  the 
3,000,000  dairymen  of  the  United  States.  The 
lights  go  out  while  Ed  R.  Eastman  flashes  the 
broad  jowl  of  Mr.  Lewis  on  the  screen  as  the 
political  boss  and  economic  dictator  of 
America  with  the  powe"  of  a  world  monarch 
and  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus.  As  the  lights 
go  on,  Mr.  Eastman  appears  at  the  stage 
window  in  clerical  garb  and  with  tears  the 
size  of  marbles  streaming  down  his  face,  tells 
in  a  pathetic  voice  how  Lewis  would  have 
dairymen  permanently  in  his  power  under 
the  new  union;  that  he  would  have  power  to 
price  and  sell  all  milk;  that  farmers  would 
be  helpless  and  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
disposition  of  their  milk,  or  of  the  returns 
or  accounting  for  it.  Then  the  tears  appear 
in  his  voice  and  he  sobs  out  the  assuring 
words,  “We  are  prepared  to  save  dairymen 
from  •this  calamity.” 

There  the  play  ended.  But  the  “house 
organs,”  the  subsidized  papers,  and  the 
hireling  propaganda  sheets  took  up  the  theme 
of  the  drama.  As  a  matter  of  news,  the 
columnists  of  the  city  papers  ground  out 
interviews  for  and  against  unions  and  Lewis 
in  the  milk  business. 

Friends  on  the  farms  and  in  the  city  wrote 
us  for  the  truth.  We  didn’t  know  the  truth. 
We  had  a  suspicion.  But  we  do  not  print 
suspicions.  We  went  all  the  way  to  Michigan 
to  get  the  facts,  where  the  story  was  first 
hatched  up.  Some  very  capable  local  leaders 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Union  had 
made  a  favorable  impression  on  farmers  in 
these  discussions.  The  subject  was  not  fully 
thought  out.  No  contract  had  even  been  pre¬ 
pared.  We  found  no  Lewis  dairy  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Michigan. 

We  then  had  an  interview  with  officers  of 
the  Dairy  Farmers’  Union  and  an  authorized 
representative  of  District  50  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers’  Union  and  of  John  L.  Lewis. 
We  were  assured  by  both  parties  that  the 
officers  of  the  U.  M.  W.  Union  and  of  the 
D.  F.  U.  had  discussed  the  feasibility  of  co¬ 
operation;  that  as  farmers  produced  milk 
and  labor  families  bought  and  consumed  it, 
both  agreed  that  farmer  and  laborers  had 
a  common  interest  in  the  economic  distribu¬ 
tion  of  it;  that  producers  and  consumers  had 
been  kept  apart  and  exploited  by  milk 
dealers;  that,  while  there  seemed  to  be 
some  conflicting  interests,  they  felt  that  such 
interests  were  small  in  comparison  -  to  the 
benefits  to  be  gained;  and  that  they  were  in 
agreement  to  undertake  the  working  out  of 
a  plan  acceptable  to  both.  But,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  there  is  no  definite  working  agreement 
in  the  New  York  State  milkshed. 

Both  parties  assured  us  that  the  contract, 
if  made,  would  contain  (1)  a  statement  of 
the  principles,  policies  and  purposes  of  the 
two  Unions;  (2)  a  full  and  clear  definition 
of  the  responsibilities  of  each  union  and  its 
members;  (3)  an  outline  of  the  contributions 
in  work  and  money  that  each  will  contribute, 
and  how  the  reward  and  benefits,  if  any,  are 
to  be  divided  between  the  unions;  (4)  an 
admission  of  the  equitable  and  inherent  right 
of  the  producers  to  fix  the  price  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  based  on  cost  of  production  and  a  fair 
profit;  (5)  a  provision  to  amend  the  contract 
with  the  mutual  consent  of  members,  in  order 
to  make  the  plan  flexible,  or  to  terminate  it; 
(6)  a  provision  to  encourage  efficient  and 
economic  production  and  distribution;  and 
(7)  to  encourage  contact,  understanding  and 
friendship  between  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk  and  of  all  dairy  products. 

This,  they  propose,  as  their  concept  of 
democracy  in  business.  It  is  the  direct  oppo¬ 


site  to  the  milk  system  now  controlled  by 
the  alliance  of  big  milk  dealers  and  their 
accommodating  country  stooges.  In  fact, 
these  frightened  proponents  of  the  racket- 
monopoly,  in  painting  a  picture  of  tyranny, 
oppression  and  exploitation,  have  described 
the  very  system  which  they  developed 
and  yet  control.  They  have  prophesied  that 
it  would  dominate  the  dairy  industry  and 
exploit  dairymen  just  as  they  have  done  in 
alliance  with  big  milk  dealers  and  politicians 
in  the  past.  In  other  words,  they  have  de¬ 
scribed  their  own  system,  their  own  practices, 
and  their  own  results  as  the  biggest  calamity 
that  could  befall  the  dairy  industry,  and  have 
charged  that  the*  proposed  change  would  be 
just  what  they  have  set  up  with  disastrous 
results  over  a  20-year  period.  They  clearly 
want  to  stop  the  new  plan.  It  is  intended  to 
replace  their  own  plan  and  themselves.  They 
wanted  to  condemn  the  opposition  in  the 
most  convincing  way,  and  they  could  think 
of  nothing  worse  to  charge  against  their 
opponents  than  a  description  of  the  havoc 
and  poverty  they  themselves  have  brought 
to  the  dairy  industry  during  the  past  20  years. 


Henry  Kerr ,  Retired 

ENRY  KERR  was  born  on  his  father’s 
farm  at  South  Kortright  in  Delaware 
County,  N.  Y.,  70  years  ago.  When  13  years  of 
age,  he  helped  drive  droves  of  150  to  200  cows 
to  Dutchess  County  in  Harlem  Valley.  New 
York  City  milk  at  that  time  was  shipped  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Harlem  Valley,  Orange 
County  and  northern  New  Jersey.  On  these 
trips  he  wandered  to  the  big  city  with  Oscar 
Tabor,  who  owned  the  cows.  The  boy  was  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  milk  business  in  the  big  city.  The 
Milk  Exchange,  Ltd.,  then  made  the  city  price. 
Mr.  Kerr  remembers  that  some  dealers  paid  Y4 
of  a  cent  under  the  Exchange  price  and  allowed 
the  shipper  to  add  two  quarts  of  water  in 
each  40-quart  can  of  milk;  or,  when  the  dealer 
paid  Y\  cent  less,  he  authorized  the  shipper  to 
add  four  quarts  of  water  per  can.  Today,  they 
would  use  cooperative  and  division  payments 
instead,  but  to  similar  effects.  Later,  Mr.  Kerr 
became  superintendent  of  a  city  plant.  While 
there,  he  attended  the  church  in  the  then 
Chelsea  residential  section,  and  the  queen  of 
the  congregation  chose  him  for  her  husband. 
In  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  its 
large  depot  near  the  church,  the  city  post  office 
went  up  on  the  next  street  and  the  abandoned 
church  became  the  publishing  house  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Mr.  Kerr  has  been  a 
success  in  the  milk  business,  but  he  insists 
that  the  great  triumph  of  his  life  came  to  him 
as  a  result  of  his  association  with  the  old 
Chelsea  Methodist  Church. 

Henry  Kerr  was  a  pioneer  in  country  milk 
plant  management.  About  50  years  ago  he 
was  manager  of  Sheffield's  plant  at  Bloomville, 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y.,  probably  the  first 
pasteurizing  milk  plant  in  America.  With 
Walter  Comfort,  he  built  the  first  tank  truck 
for  transporting  milk.  They  were  operated  by 
horse  power  on  wagon  wheels.  In  the  early 
90’s  he  operated  a  Reid  ice-cream  plant  at 
Mansfield,  Pa.  In  1915  he  became  manager  of 
two  small  Reid  plants  in  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  A 
modern  plant  was  built  in  1923.  It  received 
milk  from  Broome,  Chenango,  Madison  and 
Cortland  Counties.  The  Reid  and  the  J.  M. 
Horton  ice-cream  companies  were  run  on  a 
high  plane.  They  negotiated  monthly  prices 
with  producers.  They  received  and  merited 
farmers’  confidence.  Borden's  bought  out  both 
companies  in  1928.  Mr.  Kerr  remained  as 
manager  until  his  recent  retirement  at  70  years 
of  age. 

From  boy  of  13  to  man  of  70,  Henry  Kerr 
has  typified  the  best  farm  traditions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boyhood  and  manhood.  He  has  been  in¬ 
dustrious  and  capable,  honest  and  successful  in 
the  most  worthwhile  way.  He  merits  the  good 
name  he  bears,  and  has  raised  a  promising 
son  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  and  carry  on 
his  good  work. 


The  Present  Milk  Crisis 

DR.  E.  W.  Gaumnitz,  aide  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wickard,  and 
N.  J.  Cladakis,  Federal  Milk  Administrator 
for  the  New  York  milkshed,  arranged  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Utica  on  April  17  to  relieve  the  present 
milk  crisis.  The  government  has  appealed  to 
farmers  to  increase  the  production  of  milk 
at  a  price  less  than  the  official  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  production  as  a  war  service.  Farm¬ 
ers  did  so.  Hence,  the  April  supply  exceeded 
the  city  requirements  of  fluid  milk.  The 
Federal  Order  takes  close  to  a  million  dollars 
a  year  out  of  all  milk  to  pay  the  cooperatives 
who  have  facilities  to  take  care  of  any  sur¬ 
plus  milk.  The  payments  to  such  cooperatives 
are  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  a  cwt. 

Manufacturing  plants  operated  by  the  big 
dealers  have  been  and  still  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  handle  the  surplus  milk.  In  other 
words,  they  have  refused  to  render  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  market.  Instead,  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  surplus  market  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  cooperative  stooges,  have 
cut  the  price  in  the  New  York  market  against 
the  small  cooperatives.  As  a  result,  the  small 
cooperatives  have  had  no  market  for  a  large 
part  of  their  milk.  The  Administrator  helped 
the  situation  some  by  taking  over  the  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  of  two  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  but  it  was  not  enough 
to  take  care  of  all  the  surplus  on  hand.  While 
the  profit  in  manufactured  products  is  an 
inducement  in  itself  to  processing  milk,  what 
the  big  fellows  want  is  to  drive  the  small  co¬ 
operatives  out  of  the  country  and  the  small 
distributors  out  of  the  city  and  thus  secure 
a  monopoly  for  themselves  at  both  ends  of 
the  milk  line. 

These  cooperative  service  payments  were 
put  in  the  Federal  Order  originally  as  a  graft 
to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  without  any 
benefit  to  its  producers.  It  was  in  effect  just 
like  the  exemption  given  to  the  League  from 
paying  the  fixed  price  under  the  State  Con¬ 
trol  Law  in  1933.  When  other  dealers  dis¬ 
covered  the  legislative  trick  in  the  1933  law, 
they  protected  themselves  by  changing  their 
by-laws  and  the  State  Control  Law  then 
failed.  When  the  purpose  of  the  service  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Federal  Order  was  dis¬ 
covered,  some  other  cooperatives  qualified  for 
the  payments  and  got  them;  hence  the  present 
crisis.  So  long  as  the  League  can  command 
legislative  and  official  favors,  so  long  will 
other  producers  react  to  protect  themselves, 
and  the  crises  will  be  repeated  until  justice 
replaces  trickery  in  the  milk  business. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  for  the  month  of  March, 
1942,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers  ....  $2.82  $0.06 

Bi'escia  Milk  Co.,  Inc . .  2.775  .059 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc .  2.69  .057 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.43  .0517 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.43  .0517 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.43  .0517 

Sheffield  Farms  .  2.42  .0514 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.,  Inc.  .  .  2.30  .0489 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


ROY  F.  HENDRICKSON  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Administration,  says  that  in 
eyery  state  and  county  farmers  have  set  out 
to  break  the  production  record  to  win  the 
war  without  any  cost  plus  or  other  profit 
guaranty. 

It  is  all  very  nice  of  the  government  to 
publicly  acknowledge  dairy  farmers,  gener¬ 
osity  and  patriotism.  We  know  of  no  other 
producers  of  essential  war  .materials  that 
have  been  asked  to  produce  them  at  less  than 
cost,  and  in  some  cases  the  profit  has  been 
reported  as  well  above  100  percent.  Yet  the 
government  clothes  itself  with  authority  to 
establish  a  price  for  milk  and  sanctions  the 
control  of  dealers  in  fixing  it  at  less  than  cost 
of  production  as  officially  found.  We  meet 
no  dairymen  who  claim  that  he  accepts  the 
conditions  from  choice.  He  submits  because 
he  has  no  choice.  Most  of  them  feel  that  Mr. 
Hendrickson  is  rubbing  in  their  grievance. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


On  the  Livestock  Firing 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Line 


shows  that  grain  feeding  seems  un¬ 
necessary  ;for  developing  work 
horses  provided  good  pasture  and 
roughage  are  available.  However, 
when  he  says  good  he  means  good; 
colts  cannot  be  wintered  around  a 
straw  stack  supplemented  with 
coarse  stemmy  hay  and  then  run  on 
indifferent  pasture,  with  desirable 
results.  The  Michigan  colts  raised 
on  roughage  alone  were  wintered  on 
mixed  alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy 
hay  of  good  quality.  They  did  about 
equally  well  compared  with  colts  fed 


period.  The  two 
meals,  peanut  and 
cottonseed,  were 
almost  identical  in 
their  percentage 
contents  of  crude 
protein  and  they  composed  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  two  rations,  respectively. 
From  the  results  obtained  the  feed 
costs  for  butterfat  production  were 
31.25  cents  per  pound  when  peanut 
meal  was  used  and  22.27  cents  with 
cottonseed  meal.  No  bad  results 
were  observed. 

The  investigations  of  A.  E. 
Tomhave  of  the  Delaware  Station 
show  soybean  meal  gave  as  good 
physiological  results  as  peanut  meal. 
In  discussing  this  problem  with 


Prof.  Tomhave,  on  my  visit  to  the 
ear  corn  and  oats  (equal  parts  by  Delaware  Station  last  Summer,  he 
weight)  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  mentioned  that  their  tests  show  that 
grain  and  one  pound  of  hay  per  each  when  soybean  meal  was  fed  with  a 
100  pounds  liveweight  daily  the  first  basal  ration  of  200  pounds  hominy, 

Winter  as  weanlings,  and  one-half  200  pounds  wheat  bran  and  5  pounds  This  Palomino  stallion,  Gold  Dust, 

pound  of  grain  and  1%  pounds  of  of  salt,  in  such  proportion  as  to  give  p.  K.  Fisher  up,  owner,  Souder- 

hay  at  the  same  rate  during  their  a  mixture  with  nutritive  ratio  of  1:  t°n>  P a .,  typifies  the  beauty  and 

second  Winter.  3.52  (about  a  28  percent  feed)  it  symmetry  of  this  breed  of  Golden 

Horses. 

crops  would  be  especially  indicated. 
Numerous  tests  at  other  stations 
have  shown  soybean  oil  meal  or 
cake  to  be  one  of  the  best  protein 
supplemental  feeds  to  use  in  the 
dairy  cow  ration. 

Beef  Cattle 

The  recent  report  of  McMillen  and 
Langham  of  the  Panhandle  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Goodwell,  Oklahoma, 
relative  to  grazing  winter  wheat,  is 
of  value  in  helping  clarify  some  of 
the  past  baffling  experiences  of 
cattlemen.  Death  loss  from  grazing 
green  wheat  at  times  has  assumed 
severe  proportions,  especially  in 
some  sections  of  the  southwest.  In 
some  areas  this  condition  is  known 

_ as  protein  poisoning,  grass-tetany, 

and  wheat  poisoning.  In  some  cases 

These  are  a  few  of  the  good  Jerseys  on  the  farm  of  Earl  H.  Bratt,  Baldwins -  milk  fever  has  been  reported  in  beef 
ville,  Onondaga  County,  New  York.  Milk  from  this  farm  is  sold  as  cows  and  with  cows  of  low  pro- 

Jersey  Creamline.  — 


In  this  war,  for 
the  first  time  in 
history,  there  are 
no  definite  fronts 
of  continued  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  peace¬ 
ful  country  side  of  today  is  the 
battlefield  of  tomorrow.  Soldiers  of 
agriculture  are  as  much  needed  as 
any  branch  of  our  National  organi¬ 
zation.  There  is  no  longer  a  middle 
road,  livestock  breeders  and  feeders 
are  meeting  the  challenge  and  are 
over  the  top  with  their  quotas.  This 
has  been  accomplished  not  by  wish¬ 
ful  thinking,  but  by  hard  unremit¬ 
ting  toil  and  the  use  of  every  known 
expedient  to  meet  labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  shortages. 

Revised  goals  call  for  an  increase 
of  four  million  head  for  hogs 
marketed,  or  not  less  than  83  million 
head  to  be  slaughtered  during  1942. 

Milk  production  this  year  will  un¬ 
questionably  set  a  new  high  record; 
sheep  and  lambs  will  also  set  new 
highs.  Marketings  of  cull  cows  and 
finished  beef  will  probably  exceed 
present  quotas'  for  these  products. 

While  the  price-supporting  pro¬ 
gram  announced  last  August  has 
been  extended  from  December  31, 

1942  to  June  30,  1943,  with  prices 
supported  at  a  minimum  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  it  will  probably  prove 
sounder  practice  to  make  needed  in¬ 
creases  by  applying  proven  produc¬ 
tion  principles,  rather  than  going  in 
debt  on  a  speculative  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  To  date  New  York  farm 
prices  of  farm  products  are  some¬ 
what  more  advanced  than  during  a 
similar  period  of  World  War  I. 

However,  the  relation  of  labor,  feed 
and  overhead  prices  to  produce 
prices  during  the  Winter  of  1941-42 
was  not  as  favorable  as  during  a 
comparable  period  during  the  last 
war.  Regardless  of  quoted  prices  or 
averages  used,  if  labor  or  material 
is  needed  and  not  available  then  the 
comparative  price  is  beyond  compu¬ 
tation. 

Pertinent  to  our  production  prob¬ 
lems  are  some  recent  results  attained 
by  investigators  at  our  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  These  are  always 
worthy  of  real  thought  as  they  may 
apply  to  an  immediate  need  or  use 
for  a  specific  program. 

Horses 

Due  to  present  shortage  of  trac¬ 
tors  and  tires  many  farmers  will 
necessarily  return  to  horses  for  motive 
power,  very  few  find  themselves 
with  a  surplus  of  horses,  also  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  imminent  horse  short¬ 
age  will  tend  to  cause  those  with 
horses  to  hold  them  for  the  inevit¬ 
able  rise  in  prices.  Horses  have  not 
yet  been  considered  in  the  general 
planned  price  programs;  they  will 
therefore  probably  attain  the  high¬ 
est  prices  ever  known.  Possible  in¬ 
fluencing  factors  will  be,  first  and 
most  important,  the  length  of  time 
World  War  II  continues.  A  rapid 
rise  in  prices  for  work  horses  is 
anticipated  before  early  Summer. 

What  will  transpire  after  the  war 
is  problematical,  but  it 
seems  very  possible  the 
efficiency  of  the  light 
motor  driven  tractor  will 
be  much  greater  than  at 
present.  War  use  will  re¬ 
sult  in  many  improve¬ 
ments;  a  sales  campaign 
of  intense  and  large 
proportions  for  tractor 
farm  use  will  probably 
result.  It  would  seem 
the  time  to  sell  horses 
is  before  the  close  of 
the  present  war.  Mares 
can  no  doubt  be  bred 
with  profit  to  good  draft 
stallions  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  to  come. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  visit  the  Michigan 
Station  and  discuss  horse 
breeding  and  production 
programs  with  Prof. 

Hudson.  His  latest  re¬ 
port  relative  to  raising 
draft  colts  seems  especi¬ 
ally  significant  and  valu¬ 
able  because  of  existing 
prices  for  grain.  A  pro- 

*leC*  “lvolvin&  28  colts,  Ijady  Mixer  13th,  consigned  by  Holcomb  Hereford  Farm,  Robert  J.  Genereaux,  Manager,  Holcomb, 
divided  according  to  type  n.  Y.,  one  of  the  good  things  selling  in  the  New  York  State  Hereford  Breeders’  Sale,  May  4,  1942, 
into  different  groups,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Trimming  the  colts  feet  every 
three  or  four  months  proved  to  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  normal  hoof 
development.  Possible  influencing 
factors  would  be  texture  of  the  hoof, 
amount  of  exercise  and  kind  and 
quality  of  the  feed. 

Dairy  Cattle 

With  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  production  of  oil¬ 
bearing  crops  such  as  soybeans  and 
peanuts,  due  to  war  needs  to  in¬ 
crease  all  possible  sources  of  oil  out¬ 
put,  the  comparative  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  resultant  by¬ 
products  is  of  special  significance. 

A  report  presented  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Production,  by  Edwards  of 
the  Georgia  Experiment  Station,  in¬ 
dicates  that  peanut  meal  is  some¬ 
what  superior  to  cottonseed  meal 
as  a  high  protein  feed  in  the  dairy 
ration.  This  test  was  made  with 
eight  cows  in  matched  pairs  by  the 
reversal  method  over  a  112  day 


proved  to  be  about  3  percent  less 
efficient  than  peanut  meal.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  nutritive  ratio  is 
much  more  narrow  than  Eastern 

Experimental  testeft’tomell’S'™  ’T  C,°ndition  when  P^ced  on  green 
.Eaxpei imentai  xests  ai  L-ornen  nave  wheat  erazin?  arpa?  TVio  minomi 


duction. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  incidence  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  disturbances  seems  to  be  in¬ 
creased  during  drought  seasons  or 
with  cattle  that  are  in  comparatively 


demonstrated  that  when  good  quality 
legume  hay  is  fed  in  proper  propor¬ 
tions,  a  concentrate  mixture  of  16 
to  18  percent  protein  content  is 
adequate.  However,  availability  is 

the  primarily  economic  determining  for  work  of  this  kind>  Grass-tetany 
factor  m  any  farm  feeding  operation.  and  milk  fftvpr  indnrpd 
In  the  South,  cottonseed,  soybean 
and  peanut  meals  are  cheap  in  price 


wheat  grazing  areas.  The  mineral 
blood  picture  of  Hereford  calves  re¬ 
ported  by  the  investigators  men¬ 
tioned  shows  a  wide  individual 
variation,  thus  indicating  the  prob¬ 
able  inadequacy  of  blood  analysis 


because  of  their  availabilty,  conse¬ 
quently  they  are  often  fed  at  levels 
which  seem  almost  unbelievable.  On 
many  southern  farms  I  found  that 
cottonseed  meal,  cottonseed  hulls 
and  whole  cottonseed  are  fed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  cows  during  their  en¬ 
tire  life. 


and  milk  fever  induced  by  grazing 
green  wheat  may  be  a  complex 
nervous  or  glandular  disturbance 
instead  of  mineral  deficiency.  The 
practical  significance  of  this  would 
seem  to  be  that  probably  feeding 
mineral  mixtures  would  not  tend  to 
prevent  the  pathologic  disturbances 
mentioned. 


If  cattle  are  to  be  so 
grazed  it  would  then  seem  advisable 
that  they  be  in  good  thrifty  con- 
Whenever  the  fat  content  of  the  dition  before  being  turned  on  green 
concentrate  mixture  is  below  four  wheat. 

percent  the  use  of  supplemental  by-  Investigations  with  various  classes 
product  feeds  from  these  oil-bearing  of  livestock  are  all  in  agreement 

with  results  showing 
there  is  apparently  no 
poisoning  induced  by  ex¬ 
cessive  feeding  of  pro¬ 
tein.  Robinson’s  work  at 
the  Ohio  Station  with 
pigs  is  especially  conclur 
sive  on  this  subject. 
While  such  a  program  is 
seldom  if  ever  advisable 
for  farm  conditions  these 
tests  do  show  we  need 
not  worry  about  so-called 
protein  -  poisoning  pro¬ 
vided  livestock  is  ac¬ 
customed  gradually  to  a 
high  protein  feeding 
program. 

Sheep 

Due  to  the  possibility 
of  some  of  our  protein 
supplemental  feeds  be¬ 
coming  comparatively 
low  in  price  for  total 
digestible  nutrients, .  es¬ 
pecially  when  compared 
with  purchased  grain,  the 
recent  report  of  Briggs 
of  the  Oklahoma  Station 
relative  to  the  use  of 
cottonseed  meal  in  the 
ration  of  pregnant  ewes 
is  well  worthy  of  con- 
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RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


POLLED  SHORTHORN  SALE 

TTor  the  world's  fastest  growing  beef  breed,  the 
year's  greatest  buying  opportunity  is  the 

National  Congress  Show  And  Sale 
MAY  5th  and  6th 
Purdue  University,  lofayette,  Indiana 
30  BULLS  SO  FEMALES 

Tops  from  30  of  the  nation’s  best  herds. 

Polled  Shorthorns  have  all  the  type,  quality, 
fleshing  ability,  weight  for  age,  temperament  and 
milking  tendency  of  Shorthorns — BUT  WITHOUT 
THE  HORNS!  They  are  ideal  cattle  for  Eastern 
grasslands.  The  packer,  feeder  breeder  and 
practical  farmer  all  prefer  hornless  cattle. 
Homlessness,  plus  Shorthorn  weight  for  ago# 
means  EXTRA  PROFIT. 

I’lian  now  to  attend  this  sale  and  add  prestige 
to  your  farm  and  profit  to  your  breeding 
operations  with  America's  most  modem  breed— 

POLLED  SHORTHORNS.  _ 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


I 


SHORTHORNS 


1 


TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

jras? »"“» .ara  x 

and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorn*.  Hold  official  world  * 
records  for  milk  and  butterf at  production.  Greatest 
lalvage  value  of  all  milk  breed*.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal.  *1*  months,  50c.  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago.  Illinois 

SKed  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Bost  for  moat  and  millc  v 

WM.  J.  BREW  &.  SON,  BERGEN,  N.  Y. 


AYRS  HIRES 


] 


For  50 -Ton  Cows 


Ayrshires  are  noted  for  life-time  records 
of  100,000  lbs.  4%  milk 

Write  for  literature  arid  list  of  breeder a 
near  you  uJitb  stock  for  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association# 
‘  96  Center  St.,  Brandon#  Vt. 


HEREFORDS 


•HEREFORDS* 

•tno  nor  tvDV  heifers  at  Ithaca  Sale  and  fine  young 
stock  at  farm.  Bloodtested.  Also  Southdown  and 
Cheviot  sheep.  Burton  Sheldon,  Jr„  Qneonta,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORJDS 

Three  registered  Hereford  Bulls  20  months  old. 

™  bred  heifers  and  yearlings  all  pure  bred 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  R.D.  2,  JAMESVILLE,  N.  T. 

BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE 

35  Registered  Brown  Swiss 

At  auction.  Dispersal  milking  herd 
SATURDAY,  MAY  9  AT  1:00  P.  M. 

Tm  miles  from  Black  River,  eight  miles  from 

Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 

Herd  T.  B.  Accredited  and  blood  tested.  Popular 
Brown  Swiss  breeding.  21  fresh  and  close  springers, 
12  duo  in  the  Fall.  Send  for  catalog  to- 
ROBERT  D.  BURNUP,  Black  River.  N.  Y.,  or 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager, 

MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


SURPLUS  REG.  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS 

WEST  ACRES  F^RM  si"  New  ’Lebanon.  We.  York 

«  i  TTI  17  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
L  A  I  ILL  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E,  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


IUREBRED  COCKF.lt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
—  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

pHced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition  strains. 

Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Brices  reasonable. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  R.  Phoenix.  New  York 

rrtD  C  A  I  r  English  Shepherd  pups  from  real  heel 

rUK  OALL  driving  parents  low  heel  strikers. 
Males  $6;  females  $4.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

from  Heel  Drivers. 

Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  N.  I. 


Shepherd  Pups 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Farm 


Reg.  Collies— Beagles  Farms,68  Hastings0/'  New^York 
Females"  fl  fc°MA  IdTI  C?'“p  U  TN  A  M  /  *  Grafton,^  Mass! 

MANCHESTER  Mrs.  PA.PSecMer,B  Barker,  N.  Y. 

^lGRDE!tp 


EnglishShepherdPuppies  R*2,uvMiia,  n.’y, 

c 


GOATS 


Whether  You  Keep  GOATS 

As  a  business,  a  hobby,  or  just  to  fill  up  the  empty 
space  in  the  garage,  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  Mrs. 
Carl  Sandburg's  article,  "Feeding  For  Milk  Produc¬ 
tion"  in  the  May  issue  (for  subscribers  only)  of  the 

NEW  ENGLAND  GOAT  NEWS.  SHERBORN.  MASS. 
2  Years  $1.00;  Sample  5c. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  267,  FAIRBURY, 

NEB  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory:  3  copies  10c. 


sideration.  This  study  completes  a 
two  year  period  involving  the  use 
of  60  ewes  each  year.  One-half  of 
these  pregnant  ewes  received  levels 
of  one-quarter  pound  cottonseed 
meal  daily  while  the  others  received 
one-half  pound  daily.  Both  the  high 
and  low  levels  of  the  meal  were  fed 
with  both  alfalfa  and  prairie  hays. 
Varying  amounts  of  whole  oats  were 
used  to  keep  the  ewes  in  both  groups 
gaining  at  approximately  the  same 
rate  during  the  experimental  feed¬ 
ing  period. 

Equally  satisfactory  performance 
is  reported  with  both  the  high  and 
low  cottonseed  meal  rations.  One 
abortion  was  observed  on  a  low  meal 
ration.  Prairie  hay  compared  very 
favorably  with  alfalfa  hay  as  a 
roughage  at  both  levels  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  when  one-quarter  ounce 
of  finely  ground  limestone  per  head 
daily  was  added  to  the  grain  mixture 
of  those  receiving  prairie  hay.  Tests 
at  other  Stations  also  show  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  daily 
additions  of  ground  limestone  as 
mentioned  when  a  non-legume  hay, 
such  as  prairie,  timothy  or  oat  hay 
is  used. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Second-hand  Surge  Milkers 

any  age  or  condition.  Describe  Milker  fully 
in  writing,  giving  year  purchased  if  possible. 

R.  E.  BECKMAN, 

P.  O.  Box  27,  Western  Springs,  Illinois 


Itrnn  of  fine  Toggenburg  '•'(!  Saanen  for  sale. 

rlLIvLF  DR.  J.  VICTOR  DONNET.  Newtown,  Conn. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  16,  Phone  206  Ring  4 

T»  _ I  Milk  does:  bred:  sold  on  approval. 

loggenuerg  pony  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 


C 


MINKS 


RA  I  C  C  MINK  Profitable  hobby 
«  I  O  C  1*1  I  I*  IV  or  enterprising 

business.  Write  for  free  book.  Visitors  welcome. 

MINK  GLEN  FUR  FARM,  PINE  BUSH.  N.  Y. 


CREAM 

for  churning  ,  bought  by  HONEOYE 
FALLS  CREAM  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Largest  independent  Creamery  in  New 
York  State  manufacturing  Butter  only. 
Highest  prevailing  market  prices  paid 
to  producers  and  dealers.  A  postal  will 
bring  prices,  shipping  tags,  and  in¬ 
structions. 

HONEOYE  FALLS  CREAM 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Tel.  No.  7  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


A  COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 
Entire  Dairy:  210  Accredited 
and  Mastitis  Tested  Cattle  of 
BRENNER'S  FARMS,  Inc. 

CLINTON  CORNERS  fi  NEW  YORK 
Selling  Because  Men  are  Called  to  the  Colors 

Wednesday  &  Thursday,  May  6  and  7 

Production  to  103  cans  daily;  all  stages 
of  lactation.  Catalogues  of  this  and  the 
many  “Coming  Auctions”  to 

J.  J.  FAHEY  &  SON 

Sales  Managers  and  Auctioneers 

Appraisers,  and  Licensed  and  Bonded 
Commission  Merchants,  with  main 
Offices  at  Sharon,  Conn. 


HOLSTEINS 


20th  Annual  Maytime  Sale 

250  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

May  6-7,  1942 

Starting  at  10  A.  M.  Each  Morning 
Sale  Auditorium 

Earlvilie,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

100  fresh  and  heavy  springers;  75  yearlings, 
bred  and  unbred;  50  heifer  calves,  all  ages: 
25  bulls  mostly  ready  for  service.  All  con¬ 
signed  from  T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to 
blood  test.  Many  will  go  anywhere.  25  negative 
from  vaccination.  This  is  the  143rd  sale  in*  the 
famous  Earlvilie  series — the  nation's  greatest 
Holstein  market  place  where  every  animal  is 
sold  to  be  as  represented. 

Write  tor  details.  Plan  to  attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager 

Mexico,  -  New  York 


|  .*.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  /*"] 


c 


•  DISPERSAL  AUCTION  • 

Four  miles  east  of  New  Paltz.  9  miles  west  of  Pougti 
keepsie.  2  miles  north  of  Ohioville  and  Route  299 
SATURDAY  MAY  9th  AT  I  O’CLOCK 
18  registered  Holsteins,  negative,  accredited,  ap¬ 
proved  Certificate  No.  56.  can  go  anywhere.  10  yr. 
herd  average  12,200  milk.  416.6  fat.  Featuring  the 
blood  of:  Carnation  Joe  Mooie.  Wimbledon  Sir  Inka 
Jean.  Calamity  Nig.  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  May.  Etc. 
Mostly  all  due  In  the  Fall,  bred  to  Osbomdale  Sir 
Velvet  Ormsby.  Included  are  4  bred  yearlings.  Iron- 
gray  General  purpose  team  4  and  5  yrs.  old.  Ctrcular 
upon  request.  0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  Wallkill. 
N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474  or  FRANK  G.  ELLIOTT, 
Owner,  New  Paltr,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3562. 


PAVEK  AUCTION 

Our  farm  being  taken  by  the  Government  we  will 
sell  on  the  farm  7  miles  east  of  Central  Valley  and 
Boute  32.  5  miles  west  of  Highland  Falls  and  Route 
9W„  along  Route '293,  Saturday.  May  16th  at  10  A.M. 
41  Registered  Holsteins:  Accredited-Negative,  Federal 
and  State  supervision.  Winter-thur  bred  Sire.  33 
milkers,  including  fresh,  near  and  distant  springers, 
heifers  of  various  ages,  (calf-club  prospects).  Large 
Income  licensed  milk  route,  creamery  equipment, 
supplies,  trucks,  farm  machinery,  furniture.  Lunch 
Served.  Circular  upon  request.  0.  S.  JANSEN, 
Auctioneer,  Wallkill.  N.  Y.  Tel.  3-1474,  Pavek 
Farms,  Highland  Falls,  New  York. 


EASTERN 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  SALE 

Monday,  May  11th 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

5  BULLS  60  FEMALES 

Carefully  selected  young  indi¬ 
viduals  from  the  better  T.  B.  ac¬ 
credited  and  Bangs  free  approved 
herds  of  the  northeast.  Write  for 
catalog  describing  these  profit¬ 
making  cattle  to: 

Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Manager 

Prof  J.  F.  Miller,  Cornell,  lthaca,N.Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALES 

Michigan  Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders 
Sale  at  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  May  13 

and 

Grand  River-Raona  Sale  at  Weberville, 
Michigan,  May  14. 

Cattle  are  mostly  from  herds  that  are  ac¬ 
credited  for  Tuberculosis  and  Bangs.  Out¬ 
standing  individuals  of  popular  families. 
For  catalogs,  address 

SIDNEY  SMITH 

Wildwood  Stock  Farms,  Lake  Orion,  Mich. 


VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

We  have  available  choice  registered  breeding  stock 
of  both  sexes  at  all  ages.  You  are  Invited  to  inspect 
our  herd  of  two  hundred  head. 

VALLEY  FARMS.  WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  and  Hampshire  Hogs 

WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN.  Ownsr,  ROSEMONT.  N.  J. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS — Registered  stock  at  moderate 
prices.  TOTEM  FARM.  MERIDALE,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


Accredited  and  negative  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  A  few  bull  calves 
reasonably  priced  and  out  of  high 
record  dams  and  closely  related 
to  World’s  Champion  B.  F.  3% 
years  old  and  World’s  Record  milk 
producing  3y2  years  old.  Pedigrees 
and  details  on  request. 

MILL  NECK,  LONG  ISLAND 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World's  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y, 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
5-6  WEEKS  $6.50  EACH 

7-8  WEEKS  $6.75  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 
Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire. 
Ship  C.O.D.  Our  guarantee:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


c 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS  FOR  SALE  KfJ™ 

tered  Jersey  bulls,  age  1  month  to  4  years.  Blood  and 
T.  B.  tested,  accredited  herd,  also  some  heifer  calves. 
A.  L.  WILKINS.  K-l,  OWEGO.  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Famous  Pedigreed  "Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 
98%  ail  furs  eul  oS  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOWI 


Willow  8rook  Form,  RD5.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

I  HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y, 


FERRETS 


Rid  Your  Place  Of  Rats-  Ferrets  kA!*;  «r 

Ship  C.O.D.  e.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Silver  Fnv  RnKKilc  Jrs-  $2-50:  Srs.  $5.00  up! 
Oliver  rox  naDDllS  o.  Hendrickson.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


TAMWORTH--TH E  BACON  BREED  1 

Produce  meat  instead  of  lard.  Large  litters — cheap 

■  gains.  Best  U.  S.  and  Canadian  blood  lines. 

Registered  stock.  Write  for  prices. 

■  REYNOLDS  POMEROY.  STILL  VALLEY  FARMS 

■  Little  Kunkletown,  Stroudsburg.  Pennsylvania 

Walter  Lux,  Tel  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders.  Six  weeks  old.  $6.50  ea.: 
good  7-8  weeks  old,  $7  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  In  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Pigs  For  Sal© 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $6.50 

Chester  Whites  $7.00 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  0.  D 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS -WELL  BRED  STOCK! 

Chester  and  Chester-Hampshiro  cross  six  weeks  old 
$6.50.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.  Box  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

Purebred  Ber  kshires 

Male  ready  for  service:  well  growing  breeding  stock. 
Vaccinated  for  hog  Cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia. 
$35.00  with  papers.  F.  O.  B.  Hyde  Park.  Write — 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL  Supt.,  HYDE  PARK.  N.  Y. 

HUGGED  FIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire  Chester. 
Duroc  crosses,  5-6  weeks  $6.50,  7  weeks  $7,  8-9  weeks 
$8.  Please  state  second  choice.  Few  larger  shoata  at 
$I2-$I5.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Ship  C.O.D.  No  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd..  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  choice  and  select  breeding.  Boars,  sows, 
unrelated  pairs.  8  weeks  old,  $12.00  each,  crated,  ap¬ 
plication  for  registration.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  -  BETHESD A,  MARYLAND 

For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Inoculation  35c  extra.  Tel.  0230 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

•  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  HOGS  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  All  ages  for  sale  from 
early  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 
WHITNEY  FARM.  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

August  and  September  $30.00.  Also  taking  orders  for 
spring  pigs.  W.  R.  HUTCHESON.  BERLIN,  N.  J. 

Berkshire  Weanling  Pigs 

Thrifty  disease  free  stock.  $16.00  with  papers. 

LESLIE  M.  MERVIN.  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

10-12  weeks  old.  Quality  stock  from  prolific  sows. 

J.  W.  GRADY,  -  CHAFEE,  NEW  YORK 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  H 0 G S— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  .MS' 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Penna. 

FOR  C  A  I  F  Some  extra  fine  Hampshire  gilts  and 
rviiv  OrVLli  sows.  Also  young  pigs  in  May.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Rtf’  mronf*  spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

IVEu.DURUw  r.  p.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Hampshire  Pigs,  boars,  sows.  Splendid 
■•breeding.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York 

FOR  SAIF  Berkshire  boars,  bred  gilts. 

FVIV  OALl  w.  H.  PRICE,  Barton,  New  York 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

FOR  SALE — BELGIAN  BROOD  MARES 

AU  strawberry  roans,  well  matched  pairs,  age  from  5 
to  7  some  teams  are  registered,  priced  from  $450.  to 
$750.  a  pair,  some  of  these  open  mares  would  do  for 
city  dalrys  and  bakers.  Write  me  your  wants. 

ENOS  N.  MILLER,  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 

CAR  C  A  f  F  Two  matched  pairs  Reg.  Perch eron 
■  G IV  JALli  Mares.  All  have  been  Show 

Winners  and  well  broken  to  work.  All  havo  Colts 
and  are  Bred  again  to  Camona  VI  Konbellear  top 
Stallion  in  the  Madrey  Farm  Sale. 

ERNEST  C.  BELL,  •  MT.  EPHRAIM.  N.  J. 

sKlS:  HYLLMEDE  FARM  BELGIANS 

Select  lot  of  Stallions  and  Mares,  all  ages.  Come  and 
make  your  selection.  Prices  reasonable.  Visitors 
welcome.  HYLLMEDE  FARM,  Beaver.  Penna. 

FAD*  6  A  TV  Hayfield  Farm  Clydesdales  geldings  of 

1  un.onu.  all  ages  also  1  stallion  four  years  old; 

2  stallions  two  years  old.  For  information  write  to — 

JAMES  SIMPSON  GROOM.  H  AYFIELO  FARM, 
Trucksville,  Pennsylvania 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS.  STALLIONS.  MARES. 
AND  COLTS.  Twenty  eight  in  herd.  Good  blood  lines. 
Also  team  six  year  black  3800  pound  geldings 

B.  C.  DOTTERER,  MILL  HALL,  PENNSYLVANIA 

For  Snip  Rflloiang  ^wo  sood  stud  colts.  Two  years 
inrsi  Louc  ,  old.  Good  for  light  service.  Apply 

IDEAL  FARMS,  Augusta.  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

SHEEP 

TRY  KARAKUI FS  once  an<*  you  grow  no 

I IV  I  IV/lIVAIVUL,EO  other.  Come  and  see  them 

Rams.  Lambs,  Ewes.  LeRoy  Kuney,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CHEVIOTS 

. Tha  „,llafdy.  healthy,  attractive  sheep. 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Suffolk  8S&85 “V&gr 


1917  BREIDABLIK  FARM  GUERNSEYS  1942 

Tuberculin  Accredited  —  Bang’s  Free  Certified  —  Free  of  Mastitis 

SELL  100  HEAD  AT  AUCTION  SATURDAY,  MAY  9,  1942 

ON  THE  FARM  FOUR  MILES  WEST  OF  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

A  ^cross^  ^section  from  this  noted  herd,  line  bred  on  Imp.  King  of  the  May  and  Border 

45  Cows.  2  Yearling  Bulls.  53  heifers  all  ages  a  number  bred.  For  Catalogs  Write 

THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY,  -  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PENNa! 
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Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Because  of  my  known  intimacy  with  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  milk,  my  friends  had  often  asked  me  to  write  a 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  I  put  it  off  part¬ 
ly  for  want  of  time  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  producers  would 
again  control  their  business  and  markets.  I  felt  I  should  do  it  be¬ 
cause  my  friends  requested  it,  and  while  many  on  the  producers’ 

side  had  the  ability,  I  knew  none 
who  had  so  many  years  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  producer,  dealer  and  consumer.  I 
have  read  much  that  has  been  written 
to  misinform,  and  mislead  the  people 
and  I  determined  that  those  who 
wanted  it  should  have  the  truth,  and 
so  I  have  written  it. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”.  I  adopted  this 
title  because  personal  recollections 
cover  the  last  seventy  years  in  the 
production,  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  of  milk. 

The  book  consists  of  340  pages, 
high-class  book  paper,  bound  in  cloth 
and  lettered  in  gold,  and  is  published 
by  Orange  Judd  Company  at  $3.00 
postpaid.  Knowing  that  it  will  be  a 
standard  of  information  for  future 
time,  I  have  insisted  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  it  be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
table  or  in  the  library  of  our  farm 
homes  and  a  credit  to  the  great  in¬ 
dustry  it  represents. 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  make  a  record  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  to  account  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry,  and 
to  show  how  easily  it  can  be  developed  to  double  or  even  treble  its 
present  size  with  great  benefit  to  consumers,  fairness  to  distributors 
and  new  prosperity  to  producers. 

I  have  permitted  the  publishers  to  use  my  photograph  on  a  front 
page  and  have  had  some  copies  sent  to  my  office  so  that  I  can  mail 
an  autographed  copy  to  such  friends  as  would  wish  to  have  it. 

John  J.  Dillon 

Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  $3.00  postpaid.  New 
York  City  Sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  These  are  for  sale  by— 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this* woman  writes: 

"In  the  November  1,  issue  of  Tlio  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  Bale,  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.'' — M.A.B. 


Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for.  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*  DrtAFar/lor's  * 

DIRENE 


Effective  medication  for  the 
prompt  relief  of  temporary 
hyperacidity  and  simple  . 

DIARRHEA  in  CALVES  ^ 

Dlrene  is  a  dependable 
•ritacid  and  intestinal  as-  &  / 

I*.  > 

tringent  for  farm  animals.  <  sj 

Price  754  J 

Keep  a  box  ; 

e  Wk 

on  hand.  "’“T  '' 


Mailed  postpaid  li 
your  feed  dealer 
or  druggist  cannot 
supply  you. 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE |UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  It!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  Is 

ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Made  especially  for  De  Laval  as  well 
as  other  standard  milkers.  Just  TWO  parts  to 

clean,  the  one-piece  lifetime  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  infla¬ 
tion.  No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 

that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 

finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  945  W.  With.  Av#.,  MARSHALL,  M 


Farm  Machine  Shop 


Ordering  Repair  Parts 

A  farm  machinery  dealer  com¬ 
plains  that  we  farmers  don’t  know 
how  to  order  repair  parts.  He  says 
sometimes  we  can’t  even  give  him 
a  “clue”  to  what  parts  we  want,  and 
he  has  to  spend  hours  hunting 
through  books  and  catalogs  to  find 
the  name  and  number  of  the  part.  I 
don’t  think  it’s  all  the  farmers’  fault. 
There  are  a  lot  of  dealers  who  will 
take  half  a  day  to  find  out  whether 
they  have  a  part  on  hand  and  then, 
very  often,  they  don’t  even  have 
the  parts  that  are  common  replace¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  wearing  plates 
under  a  mower  knife.  You  would 
think  a  dealer  would  at  least  have 
the  parts  on  hand  that  are  common¬ 
ly  needed.  But  ordering  parts  is 
pretty  important  these  days. '  Can 
you  tell  me  what  information  we 
should  be  able  to  give  the  dealer  so 
he  can  get  the  right  parts  and 
avoid  delays?  h.  h. 

New  York 

No  doubt  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  situation  you  describe.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing,  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  is  for  both  parties  to  do  the 
best  they  can.  Today,  implements  of 
production  are  implements  of  war 
and  keeping  them  in  good  condition 
is  a  vital  matter. 

First,  give  the  name  of  the  imple¬ 
ment,  with  the  model  number  (or 
letter  or  word)  and  the  size  and  the 
name  of  the  manufacturer.  Tractors, 
engines,  combines,  sprayers,  thresh¬ 
ers  and  many  other  implements  have 
serial  numbers,  which  identify  the 
individual  machine.  This  is  usually 
stamped  on  a  raised,  machined,  sur¬ 
face  on  one  of  the  larger  parts  of 
the  implement,  such  as  the  engine 
block,  or  the  serial  number  may  be 
found  on  a  brass  nameplate  which 
is  riveted  to  some  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  (In  some  cases'  I  think  the 
manufacturers  have  done  their  best 
to  conceal  it).  If  available,  the  serial 
number  should  always  be  supplied 
to  the  dealer,  as  it  will  give  him 
much  information  about  your  ma¬ 
chine.  If  you  can’t  find  a  serial 
number,  give  the  year  the  machine 
was  purchased,  if  possible. 

All  the  above  information  should 
be  followed  by  the  name  and  num¬ 
ber  of  the  part  wanted,  usually  the 
number  is  molded  into  cast-iron 
parts.  Steel  parts  and  wooden  parts 
often  do  not  have  a  number  on  them. 
You  can  find  the  number  of  such 
parts  in  the  instruction  book  and 
repair  catalog  which  came  with  the 
machine.  Most  repair  lists  also  give 
illustrations  of  the  various  parts. 

If  you  can’t  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  part,  describe  its  function 
as  well  as  possible,  tell  where  it  is 
located  on  the  machine,  or  give  the 
name  and  number  of  one  or  more 
parts  next  to  it.  Draw  a  sketch  of 
it  with  appropriate  measurments. 
For  sprockets  and  gears,  give  the 
number  of  teeth,  diameter,  bore,  etc. 
If  possible,  take  the  old  part  to  the 
dealer. 

On  mobile  machines,  the  terms 
“right  hand”  and  “left  hand”  apply 
when  standing  behind  the  machine 
and  facing  in  the  direction  the  im¬ 


plement  moves.  But  on  stationary 
machines,  such  as  threshers  or  en¬ 
silage  cutters,  these  terms  apply 
when  standing  in  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  facing  the  feeder.  Incidentally, 
one  implement  house  has  on  file  a 
repair  order  for  a  certain  part  which 
states  that  this  part  is  “on  the  side 
next  to  the  barn.” 

It  is  very  difficult,  probably  im¬ 
possible,  to  set  up  rules  for  repair 
ordering  which  would  apply  in  all 
cases.  But  I  think  the  kind  of  parts 
order  a  dealer  would  like  to  receive 
would  be  something  like  this: 

Following  repair  parts  for  O.  K.  — 
tractor  plow  manufactured  in  1932, 
by  A.B.C.  Plow  Company,  of  Batavia, 
N.  Y. — 4-bottom:  1,  No.  P.  O.  141B, 
clutch  wheel  and  wheel  box.  1,  No. 
S.  A.  1370  furrow  wheel  box. 

A.  A.  Stone 


Tractor  Tires  Wearing  Out 

My  tractor  tires  are  wearing  off 
fast  on  the  Tear  side  of  the  rubber 
lugs.  I  don’t  understand  why  they 
should  wear  more  on  the  back  side 
of  the  lugs  than  on  the  front  side, 
because  the  front  side  strikes  the 
ground  first  and  does  most  of  the 
pulling.  But  the  front  of  the  lugs 
on  my  tires  are  worn  very  little, 
while  the  back  of  each  lug  is  worn 
down  quite  low.  They  are  standard 
tractor  tires  and  only  two  years  old. 
Do  you  think  the  rubber  is  defective, 
or  what  is  the  reason?  r.  e.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

No,  the  rubber  is  not  defective. 
This  kind  of  wear  often  occurs  on 
tractor  tires,  unless  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken.  Look  again  at 
the  lugs  or  tread  bars  on  your  trac¬ 
tor  tires.  You  will  probably  find 
that  the  rubber  on  the  surface  of 
the  tread  bars  has  been  wiped 
smooth.  This  wiping  action  is  eausdd 
by  the  distortion  of  the  low  pressure 
tractor  tire  as  the  lugs  go  under 
and  come  out  from  under  the  load. 

In  ordinary  field  work  this  dis¬ 
tortion  is  not  serious  and  the  wiping 
action  does  not  occur.  In  the  field 
the  soft  soil  helps  to  support  the 
tire;  but  on  hard  surfaces  or  road¬ 
ways  this  "wiping  action  is  increased 
and  may  cause  serious  wear.  It 
wears  down  the  rear,  or  trailing 
edge,  of  the  tread  bar.  The  surface 
of  the  tread  bars  appears  smooth, 
not  rough  or  scratched. 

This  trouble,  as  well  as  other 
causes  for  rapid  tire  wear,  is  caused 
by  under-inflation.  If  you  operate 
you  tractor  much  on  hard  surfaces, 
roads,  highways  or  hard  packed 
ground,  inflate  the  tires  to  the 
maximum  recommended  pressure. 
This  is  given  in  your  tractor  instruc¬ 
tion  book,  or  it  can  be  obtained  from 
your  dealer. 

Don’t  use  more  than  the  recom¬ 
mended  pressure.  If  tractor  tires  are 
over-inflated,  they  are  more  likely  to 
be  damaged  from  striking  stones, 
rocks  and  other  obstructions.  You 
should  have  an  accurate,  low  pres¬ 
sure  gauge,  designed  especially  for 
checking  tractor  tires.  A  slight  vari¬ 
ation  in  pressure,  either  too  much 
or  too  little,  is  a  serious  matter  with 
tractor  tires.  A.  A.  Stone 


Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

The  Eastern  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders  Sale  is  being  held  on  May 
11  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  This  year  so  many  good  cattle 
have  been  offered  that  the  Selection 
Committee  has  found  it  impossible 
to  cut  the  number  below  65  head 
which  is  15  more  than  have  made  up 
previous  sales.  The  60  females 
offered  are  all  two  years  of  age  or 
younger  and  constitute  a  most  uni¬ 
form  group  both  as  to  type  and 
bloodlines.  Many  prize  winners  at 
past  shows  are  offered,  including  the 
heifer  that  was  the  runner-up  for 
championship  honors  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  last  January. 
Of  the  five  young  bulls  to  be  sold, 
three  have  already  been  shown 

successfully,  one  of  them  being  third 
prize  junior  bull  calf  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition  last 
December. 

All  the  cattle  are  coming  from 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  Bangs  Free 

Approved  herds.  More  herds  than 

ever  before  will  be  represented. 


A  New  Story  on  Milk 

I  am  going  to  start  publishing  in 
our  farm  paper  here  in  Canada  the 
story  of  “Cold  Delivery  of  Milk”  as 
worked  out  in  England. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the 
turmoil  existing  in  the  American 
milk  markets,  that  copies  of  the 
paper  should  go  to  men  in  your 
country  who  are  imbued  with  the 
idea  of  freeing  the  dairy  farmer 
from  bondage.  I  think  also  that 
“go-getters”  in  consumer’s  leagues 
and  Women’s  Clubs  should  be  given 
this  information. 

If  you  would  send  me  the  names 
of  any  persons  who  are  interested, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  have  them 
placed  on  our  mailing  list.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  should  have  the  names  of  the 
men  who  have  been  directing  the 
union  activities  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Kenneth  W.  Gunn 

Ontario,  Canada 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 
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get  more  money 
tor  yonr  milk! 


Arctic  Jet's  unique  "Can-Top"  Cool¬ 
ing  cuts  bacteria  count  ...  boosts  pro¬ 
fits...  saves  time  and  labor.  You'll  find 
it  clean#  quick  and  easy  to  operate. 


Write  Dept. R-l  for  descriptive  literature 
THE  SARGENT-ROUNDY  CORP. 
Randolph,  Vermont 


pur  up  vour  ha  y 

•vuhLCSTHSlP 


With  this  Papec,  two  men  will  put  up 
chopped  hay  faster  and  easier  than  three 
men  can  handle  long  hay  with  fork  or  slings 
—and  no  one  works  in  the  hot,  dusty  mow. 
The  same  machine  will  make  good  silage 
of  any  green  hay  crop. 


With  its  patented  finger  feed  roll,  Papec 
chops  and  stores  straw  direct  from  thresh¬ 
er  or  after  combining;  handles  all  silage 
crops;  shreds  fodder;  elevates  feed  grains. 
Send  postal  for  free  booklet  full  of  prac¬ 
tical  tips  on  how  to  handle  all  your  forage 
crops  with  less  help.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
105  S.  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 


Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 


Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 
Write  Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  prices. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 
Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Agents  Wanted — Open  Territory 


UNADILLA 
i  SILOS 


Ways  With  Live  Stock 

Many  farmers  and  dairymen  have 
trouble  with  some  of  their  cows 
standing  in  the  gutter  with  their 
back  feet.  The  cows  then  step  up 
out  of  the  gutter,  carrying  manure 
with  them,  making  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  the  cows  clean  and 
the  stable  sanitary. 

Jacob  L.  Liechty  of  Adams 
County,  Indiana  solved  this  trouble 
in  a  simple  way.  He  takes  two  short 
pieces  of  wood  and  nails  a  cross 
piece  over  them.  The  short  pieces 
should  be  long  enough  so  they  fit 
in  the  gutter,  cross-ways,  at  a  slant¬ 
ing  angle.  Placed  in  the  gutter  and 
made  to  fit  tightly,  the  cow,  when 
she  wants  to  step  down,  steps  on 
the  piece  of  lumber  nailed  across  the 
two  short  pieces.  She  finds  it  im¬ 
possible  to  stand  there  and  if  she 
tries  it  always  slides  down.  Rather 
than  do  that,  the  cow  will  step  up 
in  her  regular  position  and  will 
definitely  stay  out  of  the  gutter. 

The  piece  of  lumber  nailed  across 
the  short  pieces  should  be  about  15 
inches  or  a  foot  and  a  half  long  and 
about  four  inches  wide  and  from 
a  half  inch  to  an  inch  thick. 

Farmers  lose  many  valuable  cows 
from  bloating.  Jacob  J.  Schwartz, 
Adams  County,  Indiana  dairyman 
says  there  is  no  reason  for  losing 
cattle  from  bloating.  He  has  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  pasture,  including  rye, 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  sudan  grass 
and  blue  grass  and  his  loss  from 
bloating  has  been  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

He  sets  out  the  following  points 
to  prevent  bloating: 

(1)  Before  you  turn  your  cows  out 
in  the  morning,  feed  them  grain  or 
a  little  hay.  (2)  Keep  salt  before 
them  all  the  time.  Have  it  available 
for  them  in  the  field.  (3)  Have 
plenty  of  water  available  for  your 
cattle  at  all  times.  (4)  After  you 
turn  your  cattle  on  pasture,  keep 
them  on  it.  Don’t  let  them  feed  for 
just  an  hour  or  two  and  them  re¬ 
move  them.  If  you  keep  them  on 
all  the  time  they  are  less  apt  to 
overeat,  causing  bloat.  (5)  If  possi¬ 
ble,  keep  your  cattle  off  sweet  clover 
or  alfalfa  at  night  when  the  dew 
is  apt  to  be  heavy,  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  don’t  turn  them  out  until  the 
dew  is  off.  s.  m.  s. 


Holstein  Sale  at  Earlville 

Seventy-nine  buyers  paid  $22,158 
for  143  purebred  Holsteins  offered 
by  73  consignors  at  the  R.  Austin 
Backus  sale  held  early  last  month 
at  Earlville,  N.  Y.  These  figures 
broken  down  were  as  follows:  87 
cows,  $187;  14  bulls,  $123;  13  bred 
heifers,  $128.50;  29  unbred  heifers, 
$87;  and  31  heifer  calves,  $31. 

Of  the  87  cows  sold,  72  averaged 
$200.  There  were  12  Pennsylvania 
buyers  present  taking  42  animals 
at  $6,680.  Lauxmount  Farms, 
Wrightsville,  took  eight  head  at 
$1,950;  Leon  LaTourette,  Honesdale, 
eight  head  at  $1,365;  H.  S.  Halteman, 
Telford,  six  head  at  $1,287  and 
Clifford  Demoney,  Halstead,  five 
head  at  $730. 

S.  P.  White,  Andover,  Mass.,  paid 
$1,677  for  eight  cows.  B.  C.  Parsons, 
Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  carried  away  the 
honor  of  being  the  largest  buyer, 
taking  16  head  at  $2,127.  J.  R.  P. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  4 — Maryland  Angus  Breed¬ 
ers’  Assn.,  Frederick,  Md. 

May  4.  —  N.  Y.  Hereford  Breed¬ 
er’s  Association  Consignment  Sale. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  catalogues,  John  E.  Red¬ 
man,  43  Bengali  Terrace,  Rochester, 
New  York. 

May  5  —  New  England  Ayrshire 
Club  Sale,  Eastern  States  Exposition 
Grounds,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  5-6 — Polled  Shorthorn  Sale, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  6-7 — Earlville  Holstein  Sale, 
R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Manager, 
Mexico,  N.  Y. 

May  9 — Breidablik  Farm  Guernsey 
Sale.  Catalogs  from  The  Pate  Sales 
Company,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

May  11 — Eastern  Aberdeen- Angus 
Breeders’  Sale,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Myron 
M.  Fuerst,  Mgr.,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

May  13 — Annual  meeting  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  14 — National  Ayrshire  Sale, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  15  —  16th  Annual  Coventry 
Guernsey  Sale,  Interstate  Fair 
Grounds,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


It’s  easy  to  waterproof  your  dairy  barn 
floors,  watering  troughs,  milk  houses, 
poultry  houses — in  fact,  any  concrete 
or  concrete  block  construction.  Anyone 
who  can  make  concrete  with  regular 
gray  cement,  can  make  waterproofed 
concrete  with  Medusa  Waterproofed 
Gray  Portland  Cement.  This  cement 
has  the  waterproofing  thoroughly 
mixed  in  with  it  at  the  mill.  It  comes 
ready  to  use  and  you  use  it  exactly  like 
regular  gray  cement.  The  waterproof¬ 
ing  lines  the  pores  of  the  concrete  or 
mortar,  repelling  all  water  at  the  sur¬ 
face.  Waterproofing  adds  to  the  life 
of  the  concrete  because  it  prevents 
water  from  being  absorbed,  freezing 


In  the  pores,  and 
forming  tiny  cracks 
which  later  widen 
and  cause  disinte¬ 
gration.  For  water¬ 
proofing  concrete  block  construction, 
use  Brikset  Waterproofed  Mortar 
Cement  for  laying  up  the  wall.  Send 
the  coupon  below  for  a  free  copy  of 
"Better  Concrete  for  the  Farm,” 
describing  these  Medusa  products. 


MEDUSA  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

10SS  Midland  Building,  Department  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “Better 
Concrete  for  the  Farm.  **  \ 


Name— 

Address. 


City  —  State  ,  — 

Also  made  by  Medusa  Products  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Paris,  Ont . 


PIGS  AND  WORMS  PONT  GET  ALONG  TOGETHER 


Worm  your  shoats  with  PT2  Powder 
(phenothiazine) .  It  removes  better  than 
90%  of  the  nodular  worms  and  shows 
more  than  60%  efficiency  against  the 
common  large  roundworms.  (Oil  of 
Chenopodium  has  only  a  70%  efficiency 
against  the  large  roundworm  and  none 
whatever  in  the  case  of  the  nodular.) 

» PTZ  Powder  is  not  only  effective  but 
is  also  very  easy  to  give.  You  mix  it 


with  the  feed.  This  is  important  because 
hogs  are  hard  to  treat  individually. 

PTZ  Powder  costs  only  a  little  more 
than  3  cents  per  pig— that  is  inexpen¬ 
sive  enough  so  that  you  can  treat  pigs, 
just  to  play  safe.  Caution — use  only 
as  directed.  Get  PTS  Powder  from  the 
local  Dr.  Hess  Dealer,  or  write 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


STRENGTH  TEST 

(Below)  New 
Marietta  "Vi  c- 
tory"  Silo  filled 
with  gravel  —  4 
times  "outward" 
pressure  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ensilage. 


Marietta,  the  *  'Greatest  Name  in  Silos.**  now  presents 
another  FIRST:  The  "VICTORY"  Silo.  Designed  by  Mari- 
etta  and  Masonite  engineers,  collaborating.  Supplies 
dependable  Silo— at  very  low  cost— at  a  time  when  you 
need  It  more  than  ever:  to  help  feed  our  Nation  at  War! 

Strongly  built,  with  minimum  of  steel.  Solid  Oak  frame 
and  laminated  hoops— chemically  treated  against  decay. 
Masonite  Tempered  Presdwood  walls,  of  7,320  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.  tensile  strength.  Firmly  anchored  to  concrete  base. 
Doors  provide  safe  ladder.  With  choice  of  roof— or  with¬ 
out.  Orders  coming  fast.  Don't  delay,  if  you  want  new 
Silo  in  1942.  Write  TODAY  for  (free)  illustrated  folder. 


GET  THIS'  NEW  1942 

DANA  CATALOG 

Latest,  complete  supplies  for  dairymen  and  stock- 
men,  including  Ear  Tags.  Tattooing  Equipment 
and  many  hard-to-get  items.  Send  today. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc., 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


SAVE  MILK 


With  NU-WAY  Calf  and  Cow  Weaners 


Jabs  animal  doing  the  sucking  — 
Guaranteed  to  wean  calves,  cows  from 
sucking  themselves  and  each  other  or 
your  money  back.  Does  not  hinder 
eating.  Humane.  Thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  users  from  coast  to  coast.  Calf 
size  $1  each.  Yearling  and  Cow  size 
$1.50  each.  Cash  with  order  or  C.O.D. 


Austin  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  6,  Round  Grove,  III. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw !  How 
to  sharpen  an  anger  hit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm)  How  to 
temper  tools)  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  litter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

tc  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  Clfy  Residents 

THE  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
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$  OUNCES  tOP 
/Z  OUNCES  iSf  ' 

2#  ounces  25*  < 


•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


I: 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOK  I 

R.B.DavisCo.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  ond  label  from  | 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 


Daffodils 


Daffodils  in  gay  assembly  Oh!  There  must  be  fairy  fiddlers 

Tread  a  measure  bright  and  gay,  Hiding  near  the  willow  trees, 

Swirl  their  dainty  yellow  flounces  None  could  dance  with  such  abandon 
As  they  bend  and  bow  and  sway.  Save  to  tuneful  melodies. 

Nodding,  whirling,  pirouetting, 

Each  one  like  a  gold  moth’s  wing. 

Daffodils  like  maids-in-waiting 
Are  sweet  harbingers  of  Spring. 

Olive  Reese  Chase 


.  Name 

i 

|  Street 

1 

j  City 

State 

1 

L 

. 

IF  You  Are  Getting 
Less  Than  w*™ 

We  have  never  paid  less  than  2%  on  at.t. 
ACCOUNTS,  large  or  small.  The  safety  of 
every  account  is  fully  insured  up  to  $5000. 
Accounts  may  be  opened  and  carried  on  by 
malt  Write  to  Desk  G  for  signature  card 
and  information  folder. 

ASSETS  OVER  $6,000,000 

NATICK  sAvfitcs 

I  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1686 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


All  kind*  of  new  and  raonditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fenoss,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 

BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 

A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build* 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  :  ; 
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For  Victory 

Spring  cleaning  can  have  its  part 
in  the  Victory  drive  this  year  for 
in  clearing  out  attics  and  storage 
rooms  you  will  find  many  things 
that  can  be  added  to  the  salvage  pile 
for  Uncle  Sam.  Some  of  the  things 
saved  through  the  years  still  have 
a  sentimental  value,  but  what  better 
sentiment  now  than  “For  Victory” 
in  the  name  of  those  whose  material 
things  you  have  cherished.  And 
those  other  things  that  you  have 
stored  away  for  possible  use  “some¬ 
time.”  Perhaps  this  is  just  the  time 
to  put  them  to  good  use  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  something  no  longer 
buyable  or  to  repair  something  to 
give  added  use. 


Little  wastes  in  the  kitchen  bear 
watching  these  days.  Peeling  po¬ 
tatoes  with  a  heavy  hand  wastes  the 
most  nutritious  part,  which  is  close 
to  the  skin.  Cooking  vegetables  in 
too  much  water  and  then  throwing 
the  water  away  wastes  valuable 
food  elements. 


Many  farm  women  who  have 
looked  forward  to  Summer  as  a 
profitable  tourist  season  and  have 
made  their  homes  over  into  com¬ 
fortable  overnight  stops  for  the 
passing  motorist  are  wondering 
“what  to  do”  this  year.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  is  to  adjust  your  household  to 
a  full  time  vacation  schedule  and 
get  in  touch  with  some  of  your 
former  overnight  guests  on  that 
basis.  If  you  are  fairly  near  train 
or  bus  stops  the  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  won’t  be  too  serious.  Families 
will  still  take  vacations  even  if 
they  can’t  travel  far  and  they 
may  even  want  to  help  with  the 
farm  work.  Why  not  send  out  a 
few  letters  to  former  guests  now? 


Here  is  a  comforting  thought  for 
those  families  with  boys  in  the  service, 
perhaps  even  now  in  the  front  lines. 
Thanks  to  developments  in  surgery 
and  medicine  since  World  War  I,  far 
fewer  lives  are  being  lost  in  the 
hospitals  behind  the  lines  than  in 
any  previous  wars.  Possibility  of 
infection  is  stopped  before  it  can 
begin.  As  one  instance,  hundreds  of 
Pearl  Harbor  victims,  who,  by  all 
past  standards  would  not  have  re¬ 
covered,  are  now  well  and  fit  for 
duty.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  a  farmer’s  wife  and  would 
enjoy  corresponding  with  others  in¬ 
terested  in  house  plants  especially 
geraniums,  rare  varieties,  scented 
and  fancy  leaved.”  mrs.  a.  l.  c. 

Massachusetts 


“I  am  collecting  pitchers.  Would 
like  to  get  one  from  every  State 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Also  interested  in 
quilts  and  buttons.”  mrs.  b.  a.  h. 

Vermont 


“I  would  like  to  write  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  painting  and 
sketching  as  a  hobby.  I  am  a  22- 
year-old  housewife.”  mrs.  c.  p. 

New  York 


“I  am  interested  in  interior 
decorating  and  making  new  pen 
pals.  Would  like  one  in  each  State.” 
New  York  mrs.  g.  m. 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  hand¬ 
worked  pillow  slips.  Or  will  ex¬ 
change  handkerchiefs  for  equal 
value.”  MRS.  B.  H.  w. 

Pennsylvania 


Minus  Sugar 

Since  the  sugar  shortage  became 
acute  I  have  been  trying^out  some 
substitutes  for  this  old  standby  and 
cheapest  of  all  sweetenings — sugar. 

Not  that  one  is  not  willing  to  do 
without  desserts  but  packing  sever¬ 
al  daily  lunches  does  call  for  some 
sort  of  nourishing  pastries  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Of  course  honey  is  used  in  many 
recipes  but  mixing  it  about  half  and 
half  with  cream  and  beating  well, 
is  a  new  idea  for  pudding  sauce. 

And  we  all  have  glasses  of  fruit 
jellies,  perhaps  crystallized,  or 
otherwise  imperfect.  This  jelly 
softened  over  hot  water  and  added 
to  berry  and  apple  pies  is  delicious. 
Practically  any  flavor  is  good  com¬ 
bined  with  apples,  excepting  grape. 
If  blueberries  have  been  canned 
without  sugar  a  cupful  of  rich  pre¬ 
serves  mixed  with  them  will  usually 
make  a  pie  sweet  enough  for  aver¬ 
age  taste.  Either  peach,  pear,  or 
rhubarb  preserves  are  excellent. 

Using  condensed  milk  when  we 
have  plenty  of  our  own  fresh  milk 
may  seen  tough,  but  after  all  the 
condensed  milk  is  milk  and — well 
we  must  win  this  war. 

For  soft  pies  I  find  sweetened 
condensed  milk  and  corn  syrup  an 
excellent  substitute  for  sugar.  One- 
half  cupful  of  each  will  sweeten 
squash,  pumpkin,  cream  and  choco¬ 
late  pies  enough.  Either  an  extra 
egg  or  a  tablespoon  more  thicken¬ 
ing  should  be  added. 

Dried  fruit  pies,  such  as  prune, 
peach  and  apricot,  require  very  little 
sugar  but  a  tablespoon  each  of  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  corn  syrup  add 
richness  and  flavor  to  the  simplest 
recipe. 

Cakes  also  can  be  made  without 
sugar.  One  cupful  of  condensed 
milk  is  the  right  amount  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  one  cupful  of  sugar.  This 
is  a  very  good  basic  recipe  for  a 
sugarless  cake.  One  cupful  con¬ 
densed  milk,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  shortening,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
salt,  three  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
one  cupful  sweet  milk  and  two  cup¬ 
fuls  flour.  Beat  the  eggs,  add  the 
condensed  milk  and  softened  butter 
or  shortening.  Beat  well.  Add  sifted, 
dry  ingredients  and  sweet  milk, 
alternately.  Flavor  with  one-half 
teaspoon  grated  orange  peal.  For 
layer  cake,  bake  in  two  nine-inch 
layer  cake  pans. 

For  filling,  use  one  cupful  marsh¬ 
mallow  mixed  with  one-half  cupful 
finely  cut  dates.  Cover  top  lightly 
with  marshmallow  and  sprinkle  on 
shredded  cocoanut  or  finely  chopped 
nut  meats.  Nice  enough  for  a  party! 

Make  a  chocolate  cake  from  this 
same  recipe  by  adding  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  cocoa  and  omitting  one-fourth 
cupful  flour. 

Chocolate  filling  and  frosting  is 
made  with  six  tablespoons  condensed 
milk,  four  squares  chocolate,  or 
cocoa,  one  tablespoon  butter.  Mix 
all  together  in  double  boiler  and  cook 
until  a  small  amount  stirred  in  a 
cup,  is  thick  enough  to  spread. 

For  spice  cake,  omit  the  orange 
flavoring  and  add  spices  and  raisins. 
This  mixture  is  fine  for  cup  cakes. 

For  a  cottage  pudding,  flavor  with 
vanilla  and  reduce  the  condensed 
milk  to  three -fourths  cupful.  ~se 
the  dbove  chocolate  filling  for  sauce 
but  merely  heat  the  ingredients  and 
blend  well. 

All  soft  puddings  can  be  sweet¬ 
ened  by  substituting  the  corn  syrup 
and  condensed  milk  for  sugar  and 
part  of  the  liquid  content. 

Florence  Hadley 
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Rhubarb  and  Honey 

We  have  always  used  honey  a  great 
deal  as  a  sweetening  agent  for  rhu¬ 
barb  dishes  as  we  found  it  more 
economical  than  sugar.  The  extra 
sweetness  of  honey  seems  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  very  tart  rhubarb  to 
make  an  especially  tasty  product. 

Small  stalks  of  the  pink  variety 
were  used,  unpeeled,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  recipes.  The  green  sort  may  be 
used  but  the  pink  makes  more  color¬ 
ful  dishes. 

Spring  Pie  —  Combine  4  cups  fine¬ 
ly  cut  rhubarb  with  1  cup  liquid 
honey,  2*4  tablespoons  quick  cook¬ 
ing  tapioca,  */4  teaspoon  salt,  and  2 
tablespoons  butter.  Let  stand  20 
minutes  then  pour  into  9  V2  inch  pie 
plate  lined  with  pastry.  Cover  with 
top  crust,  bake  at  450  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  10  minutes  then  re¬ 
duce  heat  to  350  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  bake  about  25  minutes  more. 
We  vary  the  recipe  by  adding  1 
tablespoon  of  grated  orange  rind. 

Rhubarb  Compote  —  Mix  5  cups 
sliced  rhubarb  with  1  cup  honey, 
pour  into  well  buttered  casserole  and 
bake  very  slowly  at  200  degi'ees 
Fahrenheit  for  35  minutes.  Add  2 
cups  plump  stewed  prunes  and  chill 
well.  Serve  a  spoonful  of  whipped 
cream  on  each  portion. 

Rhubarb  Meringue  Pie.  —  Place  1 
cup  stewed  rhubarb  in  double  boiler, 
add  %  cup  orange  juice  and  %  cup 
of  honey.  Heat  to  boiling  point.  Stir 
Vs  cup  flour  smooth  in  2  tablespoons 
cold  water,  add  to  mixture  in  double 
boiler  and  cook  10  minutes.  Remove 
from  heat  and  add  1  tablespoon 
lemon  juice,  1  tablespoon  melted 
butter,  y4  teaspoon  salt  and  3  beaten 
egg  yolks.  Pour  into  baked  pie  shell, 
top  with  meringue  made  by  adding  3 
tablespoons  sugar  to  3  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Flavor  with  1  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind.  Brown  for  15 
minutes  in  oven  325  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit. 

Rhubarb  Snow  — Cook  1  y2  cups 
sliced  rhubarb  until  tender  in  as 
little  boiling  water  as  possible.  Add 
¥3  cup  honey,  beat  until  smooth  and 
chill.  Fold  in  3  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  and  2  tablespoons  orange 
juice.  Serve  at  once.  h.  r. 


Buy  war  saving  stamps  or  bonds 
as  often  as  you  can  and  bring 
Victory  nearer. 


Designed  by  Uncle  Sam 


-  iV,  wuiiicii  <u  wurtv 

may  be  ordered  as  Pattern  9025.  It’s  in 
one-piece  with  a  surplice  closing  and  back 
ties,  and  it’s  useful  for  gardening,  house- 
cleaning,  washdays,  milking  or  tending 
chickens.  The  legs  may  be  buttoned  about 
the  ankles  for  garden  work  or  for  climbing 
ladders  or  .stairs.  Seersucker  is  just  the 
thing  for  this  outfit — it’s  sturdy,  non¬ 
transparent,  requires  little  ironing  and  does 
not  wrinkle.  Pattern  9025  is  available  in 
sizes  12  to  20.  Price  of  pattern  15  cents 
(plus  one  cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing). 
Send  aH  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Conserve  Your  Woolens 

‘‘Conserve  Waste  Material.”  That 
is  one  of  the  oft-repeated  slogans 
during  these  trying  times.  It  is  even 
more  important  to  conserve  ma¬ 
terials  before  they  become  “waste.” 

There  is  much  difference  in  the 
grades  of  wool  materials,  such  as 
“virgin  wool”  and  “reprocessed 
wool.”  But  any  wool  garment  or 
material  may  have  a  longer  lease 
on  life  if  certain  precautions  are 
taken  in  its  care  and  keep. 

Everyone  knows  wool  should  be 
kept  in  a  moth-proofed  chest  or 
closet,  and  we  know  woolens  should 
be  washed  only  in  soft,  warm  water, 
with  pure  soap,  and  rinsed  in  water 
of  the  same  temperature.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  thrift  practices,  will  help 
make  your  warm  things  last  longer. 

School  boys  and  girls  like  sweaters 
for  daily  wear.  They  are  practical 
garments,  but  the  elbows  are  prone 
to  wear  through  while  the  remainder 
of  the  garment  is  good.  Huge  elbow 
patches  with  symmetrically  rounded 
corners,  cut  from  a  discarded  leather 
coat,  and  buttonholed  to  the  new 
garments  with  harmonizing  linen 
thread  look  very  swagger  on  sport 
garments,  and  more  than  double  the 
life  of  the  sweater  or  sport  coat. 

Sweaters  should  be  checked  regu¬ 
larly  for  broken  threads  or  snags.  If 
mended  at  once  the  task  is  small. 

If  the  sweater  is  too  dressy  for 
the  elbow  patches,  try  blind-stitch¬ 
ing  patches  of  knit  goods  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  sleeves,  over  the  space 
where  the  elbows  come.  If  harmoniz¬ 
ing  thread  is  used,  and  the  work  is 
carefully  done,  the  reinforcements  will 
not  show,  but  the  resultant  lasting 
qualities  of  the  sweater  will  be 
very  gratifying. 

Mending  tissue,  use  according  to 
directions,  is  an  invaluable  aid  in 
mending  small  snags  and  tears  in 
fine  woolens,  such  as  tailored  suits. 

Nothing  ruins  the  looks  of  a  coat 
more  quickly  than  walking  with  the 
fists  jammed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pockets.  Sagging  pockets  and  torn 
corners  result.  If  daughter  cannot 
be  induced,  bribed  or  scolded  into 
stopping  this  bad  habit,  whip  the 
pocket  tightly  shut. 

Before  your  double  bed  blankets 
get  too  thin  at  the  fold,  buy  a  strip 
of  harmonizing  outing  flannel  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  blanket,  and 
reinforce  by  stitching  it  to  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  blanket.  Use  the  sewing 
machine  if  desired,  and  then  quilt 
through  the  blanket  and  flannel  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  blanket  will 
be  just  as  warm  as  new,  and  it 
will  be  good  for  another  two  year’s 
wear. 

Mens’  wool  work  socks  may  be 
kept  as  warm  as  new  for  a  long 
time,  if  all  darning  is  done  with 
wool  yarn  and  standard  darning  or 
knitting  cotton.  Use  a  strand  of  each 
in  the  same  needle.  Discarded 
sweaters  (knit)  which  have  been 
carefully  washed  and  raveled  may 
be  used  for  such  mending,  as  well 
as  for  the  knitting  and  crocheting 
of  new  garments. 

The  gauntlet  tops  of  worn-out 
woolen  gloves  are  often  worth  using 
again.  They  make  good  wristlets 
whipped  inside  the  cuffs  of  mens’ 
work  coats. 

Eventually  we  may  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  buy  the  woolens  we  need; 
but  such  a  condition  will  be  less  of 
a  hardship  if  we  have  learned  to  get 
all  possible  use  out  of  such  woolens 
as  we  possess.  Getting  out  the  old 
mending  basket  and  making  good 
use  of  it  is  just  as  much  a  patriotic 
duty  as  raising  a  “Victory  Gax-den” 
or  canning  “Food  for  Freedom.” 

N.  P.  D. 


Hummingbirds 

If  you  want  to  draw  humming¬ 
birds  close  by,  to  watch  from  a 
window  near  your  breakfast  table, 
plant  Columbine  and  Bleeding  Heart 
and  Delphinium.  I  had  to  move  the 
Delphs  to  another  location  because 
the  trees  of  the  Delphs  were  too 
close  together  and  the  Delphs  de¬ 
veloped  mold,  but  I  will  replant  new, 
younger  Delphiniums  here  again 
even  if  they  do  mold,  for  the  hum¬ 
mingbirds' love  the  blue  flowers  and 
stay  longer,  for  it  takes  them  a  little 
while  to  pilfer  each  blossom.  Red 
hollyhocks  are  an  attraction  for 
them  also  and  the  deep  flowers  of 
orange  that  grow  on  the  trumpet 
vine.  But  the  Regal  Lily  that  I 
planted  for  their  enjoyment  as  well 
as  my  own,  they  disdained. 


% 
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THE  MEMORIAL  STORY 

from  A  to  Z 


If  you  want  the  whole  story  of 
fine  monuments  sculptured  from 
Select  Barre  Granite  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  independent  Board 
of  Experts  in  the  "Granite  Center 
of  the  World”,  send  for  the  latest 
edition  of  "Remembered  Yester¬ 
days”  as  published  by  the  Barre 
Guild.  Barre  Granite  is  noted  for 
its  superb  texture,  its  remarkable 
ability  to  remain  clean,  to  hold 
through  the  years  each  beloved 
detail  of  design  and  lettering.  Get 
complete  information.  Send 
coupon  today. 


LATEST  EDITION  of  28-page  illustrated 

book  on  selecting  finer  memorials  ready  for 
distribution.  See  offer  below  with  coupon. 

Meanwhile,  you  can  depend  upon  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  the  dealer  who  offers  a 
monument  inscribed  with  a  Barre  Guild  Seal 
and  backed  by  a  Barre  Guild  Certificate. 
These  are  guarantees  of  quality  assured  by  the 
Barre  Granite  Association  —  using  the  finest 
granite  from  the  quarries  of  the  J.  K.  Pirie 
>  i  ^  Estate,  Rock  of  Ages  Corpora- 

I  IB  A  R  R  El  lion,  E.  L.  Smith  &  Co.,  Wells- 

U*  ii  1 1  n  |  Lamson  Quarry Eo.,  and  Wet- 
_ u  '  *■* J  J  more  &  Morse  Granite  Co. 


Barre  Guild,  Dept.  R-6 
Barre,  Vermont 

Please  send  me  without  obliga¬ 
tion  a  copy  of  "Remembered 
Yesterdays” 


Name _ 


Address _ 
City _ 


_ State _ 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forma  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2903-E,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


SECTIONAL 


STEEL  GARAGES 

LTfke  W°o°od$158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


I  SHOULD  SAV  THERE  IS*  FLEISCHMANN.’S] 
IS  THE  ONLY  YEAST  WITH  ALL  THESE 
VITAMINS  —  A,  Bi,  D  AND  G.  WHAT'S 
MORE,  NOT  A  SINGLE  ONE  OF  THEM 
IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST  IN  THE  OVEN. 
THEY  ALL  GO  INTO  THE  BREAD  OR 
ROLLS  FOR  THE  EXTRA  VITAMINS 
KNO  OTHER  YEAST  CAN  GIVE  * 


ANOTHER  THING  MIGHTY  IMPORTANT  TO  1 
US  WOMEN  IS  THAT  THE  FLEISCHMANN'S 
WE  GET  TODAY  KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN 
THE  REFRIGERATOR.  WE  CAN  BUY 
A  WEEK'S  SUPPLY  AT  A  TIME.  AND 
SINCE  t  SENT  FOR  FLEISCHMANN’S 
WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK, 
YOU  TWO  ARE  GOING  TO  BE  GETTING 
LOTS  OF  DELICIOUS  NEW  ROLLS 
.AND  BREADS* 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
596  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  RfN.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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the  evening  are  the  lights  of  Santa 
Rosa,  the  home  of  the  late  Luther 
Burbank.  Morning  sees  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  one  of  the  world’s 
great  plantsmen,  now  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  Santa  Rosa  Junior 
College,  and  to  read  on  a  bronze 
marker  these  words:  “In  this  garden 
1881-1926  Luther  Burbank  wrought 
with  living  plants  to  bring  to  the 
world  greater  fertility,  wealth  and 
beauty,  developing  new  varieties 
which  produced  better  fruit  and 
more  beautiful  flowers.”  To  this 
locality  he  came  in  1876  from  New 
England  to  devote  his  life  to  “train¬ 
ing  plants  to  work  for  man.”  In 
1893  he  issued  a  bulletin  called 
“New  Creations  in  Fruits  and 
Flowers,”  and  by  1900  he  was 
publicized  and  acclaimed  as  a  plant 
wizard.  Many  plums  and  cherries 
came  from  his  experimental  gardens 
at  Sebastopol  nearby,  including  the 
Burbank  plum;  and  from  his  Santa 
Rosa  home  came  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mental  plants.  The  list  is  too  long 
to  enumerate  and  many  of  his  so- 
called  new  creations  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  common  in  the  wild 
but  new  perhaps  to  Luther  Burbank. 
He  worked  by  wholesale  methods, 
raising  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
seedlings  and  making  selections  from 
them.  Some  have  scoffed  at  the 
publicity  he  received,  and  have 
laughed  at  his  “unscientific” 
methods,  but  he  was  at  least  a 
doer,  and  aroused  sufficient  interest 
in  plant  breeding  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  others  to  be  supported  by 
public  funds  in  their  efforts  where 
he  paid  his  way  by  his  own  hard 
work.  Under  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
in  front  of  his  first  family  home  in 
Santa  Rosa,  in  which  Mrs.  Burbank 
now  lives,  he  lies  buried,  for  he  said: 
“When  I  go,  don’t  raise  a  monument 
to  me;  plant  a  tree.” 


Under  this  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Luther  Burbank  lies  buried  at  his  first 
Santa  Rosa  home.  The  house  and  greenhouse  were  built  in  1884. 


season.  t 

Ahead,  looking  very  beautiful  in 


of  oranges  alone  is  said  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  gold  produced  even 
during  the  height  of  the  gold  rush. 
A  little  extra  solicitude  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  these  important  crops  hardly 
be  too  severely  criticized.  Any  other 
section  of  America  would  do  the 
same  under  a' similar  set  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

But  this  is  California,  the  magic 
land,  the  place  where  anything  can 
happen,  the  place  of  extremes,  the 
highest  point  in  continental  United 
States  (Mt.  Whitney  14,495  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  lowest  point 
Death  Valley,  280  feet  below  sea 
level) ,  the  land  where  practically 
every  kind  of  fruit,  vegetable  and 
grain  grows,  the  land  of  failing 
adjectives,  where  James  Montgomery 
Flagg  reports  a  man  was  nearly 
frightened  to  death  by  a  tiger  he 
met  in  an  office  only  to  find  the 
animal  was  not  a  tiger,  only  a  Great 
Dane  painted  with  colorful  stripes! 
And  while  this  may  sound  facetious, 
it  illustrates  the  very  important  point 
that  one  should  be  surprised  at 
nothing  in  California.  It  is  the  State 
where  the  “It-can’t-happen  heres” 
have  no  refuge. 

Topographically,  California  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  variety.  Two 
mountain  systems  traverse  the 
State  in  parallel  lines  on  either 
side  of  a  great  interior  valley  region 
350  miles  long  and  70  miles  wide. 
Along  the  west  side  runs  the  Coast 
Range;  along  the  east  side  run  the 
towering,  sharply  serrated  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains.  Approaching  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  these  two 
ranges  merge  and  cross  the  border 
into  Mexico  as  one. 

Most  people  think  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Coast  as  a  series  of  bathing- 
beauty  bedecked  sands.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  bathing  but  fortunately 
for  national  defense,  it  is  not  until 
the  traveler  reaches  the  southern 
part  of  this  1,000  miles  coast  line 
near  Santa  Barbara  that  it  loses  its 
ruggedness  and  softens  into  delight¬ 
ful  beaches.  Aside  from  San 
Francisco  there  are  few  good  harbors 
in  this  long  north  coast  region. 

And  so  the  first  glimpse  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  the  road  winds  down  the 
north  coast  towards  the  western¬ 
most  city  in  the  United  States  at 
Eureka,  is  but  a  reminder  of  the 
Oregon  Coast  with  its  trees  and 
rocks,  and  its  ruggedness  against 
which  the  white  and  green  and  blue 
waters  of  the  Pacific  throw  them¬ 
selves. 

Here  in  this  frequently  foggy  and 
misty  region  with  heavy  rainfall, 


the  giant  redwoods  grow,  and  here 
a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  “Redwoods”  and  the  “Sequoias” 
or  “Big  Trees.”  The  redwoods  are 
Sequoia  sempervirens,  and  grow  at 
lower  elevation  than  the  Sequoia 
gigantea  or  “Sequoias.”  Further,  they 
grow  taller  but  are  smaller  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Both  are  remarkable  for 
size  and  for  resistance  to  fire.  Along 
the  coast,  then,  it  is  the  redwoods 
which  dominate,  gathered  here  and 


There  is  no  mistaking  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  line.  A  rigid  inspection  service 
stops  all  cars  to  intercept  plants  or 
plant  products  such  as  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  cotton  seed  which  might 
be  the  means  of  introducing  such 
serious  agricultural  pests  as  cotton 
boll  weevil,  citrus  canker  disease, 
and  Oriental  fruit  moth.  There  have 
been  some  unpleasant  tales  told  of 
the  difficulties  of  passing  this  in¬ 
spection,  but  most  travelers  find  the 
service  courteous  and  reasonable. 

After  all,  California  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  State,  with  over  six  million 
acres  under  irrigation,  one-fourth  of 
its  area  in  farming  operations  and 
from  which  an  impressive  list  of 
“firsts”  can  be  compiled.  The  value 


Pastoral  Parson  and  His 
Country  Folks 

<*The  Barn  Cat.  — -  The  Parson  has 
just  come  over  from  the  barn.  There 
we  have  the  cutest  cat.  It  spends 
most  of  its  time  on  the  backs  of 
the  cows.  He  has  known  cats  to  sleep 
on  a  cow’s  back  at  night  in  cold 
weather  but  he  never  in  all  his  life 
saw  anything  like  this.  Sometimes 
it  is  on  one  cow  and  sometimes  on 
another.  Now  that  the  weather  is 
mild,  it  spends  its  time  there  just 
the  same.  There  seem  to  be  no  rats 
or  mice  about  the  barn. 

Skunks.  —  A  great  time  for  skunks 
around  here.  They  ate  the  sweet 
corn  something  terrible  last  Fall. 
Do  you  know  a  skunk  will  go  right 
up  a  stalk  of  corn  if  it  can’t  pull  it 
over  otherwise.  We  caught  five  last 
Fall  and  if  the  dog  didn’t  have  one 
the  other  day  over  on  some  bedding 
in  an  unused  henhouse.  He  got  it 
outside  and  then  brought  it  over  in 
front  of  the  house.  It  never  smelled 
at  all  during  the  whole  proceeding. 
I  never  knew  such  a  skunk  before. 

Rats.  —  Speaking  of  rats  we  have 
had  a  dreadful  time  with  rats  down 
at  the  old  church.  We  found  one 
Sunday  that  the  backs  of  the 
hymnals  and  prayer  books  had  been 
gnawed  badly.  They  seemed  to  be 
after  the  glue.  We  had  to  bring  all 
the  books  home  each  Sunday.  Last 
Sunday  we  set  three  steel  traps 


again  and  put  rat  poison  all  around. 

Milk. — You  know  how  the  city 
woman  asked  anxiously  if  the  milk¬ 
man  had  his  cows  out  to  pasture. 
Answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  was 
so  glad  as  she  wanted  the  children 
to  have  pasteurized  milk!  We  have 
a  calf  living  on  raw  cow’s  milk  over 
to  the  barn  now.  I  tell  them  its  hair 
shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world  and  it  grows  like  the  national 
debt. 

Fences.  —  Charles  is  still  at  home 
and  has  been  working  on  the  fences. 
One  lot  has  been  in  pasture  for 
several  years  and  now  we  shall  put 
corn  in  there.  We  have  kept  the 
bunches  of  manure  well  spread  and 
the  land  is  rich.  We  shall  fence  in 
about  three  acres  more  for  pasture 
and  as  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  quack 
grass  in  this,  it  will  disappear  in  a 
few  years.  You  will  remember  we 
got  rid  of  the  binder  weed  or  wild 
morning  glory  by  means  of  pastur¬ 
ing  with  sheep.  Here  and  there  it 
tries  to  appear  but  we  dig  the  roots 
out  as  we  hoe  along  and  carry  them 
in  our  pockets.  Cows  will  not  kill 
out  this  pest — they  don’t  keep  it 
gnawed  close  enough.  We  shall  put 
the  potatoes  in  where  we  have  had 
corn  one  year  and  seed  down  with 
oats  and  clover  where  there  has 
been  a  garden  for  many  years.  A 
gallon  of  maple,  first-run  syrup 
arrived  from  Vermont  the  other  day. 

Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 


Experienced  Help  Needed 

Several  years  ago  we  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  with  inefficient  farm  labor 
which  will  live  in  our  memory  a 
long  time.  We  have  chuckled  at 
some  of  the  blunders  perpetrated 
by  those  two  young  high  school 
agricultural  graduates  many  times 
since  but  during  a  busy  growing  and 
harvest  season  these  blunders  were 
far  from  humorous. 

In  harvesting  our  30  acres  of  fruit 
last  Fall  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
enough  experienced  pickers,  so 
supplemented  them  with  high  school 
boys.  This  also  proved  to  be  a 
costly  venture  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  boys  had  to  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  experienced  pickers.  Not 
only  did  we  lose  our  skilled  help 
through  dissatisfaction  but  our 
young  McIntosh  trees  were  badly 
broken  down  by  improper  placing 
of  ladders. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  increased 
production  of  all  food  stuffs,  it 
would  seem  that  a  good  many  of 
our  farm  boys  would  be  more  valu¬ 
able  on  the  farms  than  with  the 
armed  forces. 

Our  two  sons  are  four  and  eight 
years  of  age  so  this  is  not  written 
from  a  personal  desire  to  keep  any 
loved  ones  at  home  but  rather  hoping 
that  some  effort  will  be  made  to 
provide  the  “Defenders  of  the  Second 
Line”  with  competent  help.  mrs.  a.  d. 


—  Following  the  Road 


Northern  California 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


proportion  to  their  length.  Great 
75-foot  band  saws  rip  through  the 
-logs  mounted  on  electrically  operated 
fiat-car-like  platforms  upon  which 
the  operator  rides  back  and  forth 
as  he  drives  the  moving  log  against 
the  saw.  In  a  continuous  stream  the 
flow  of  freshly  cut  planks  moves 
against  circular  saws  to  be  ripped 
into  desired  widths,  and  then  just 
as  abruptly,  they  are  snatched  off 
at  right  angles  and  carried  rapidly 
beneath  a  battery  of  circular  saws 
which  are  dropped  to  cut  the  boards 
into  various  lengths  by  an  operator 
who  reminds  one  ever  so  much  of 
someone  pressing  the  keys  of  a  giant 
pipe  organ. 

Out  of  the  redwoods  and  winding 
slightly  inland  away  from  the  ocean, 
250  miles  below  the  Oregon  line, 
horticulture  appears  in  earnest. 
Acres  and  acres  of  wine  grapes,  a 
few  pear  or’chards,  some  fig  trees,  a 
palm  tree,  a  few  olive  trees,  and  the 
first  sign  of  real  oranges  on  real 
orange  trees  instead  of  in  grocery 
stores!  Even  this  far  north,  oranges 
will  grow,  so  mild  is  the  climate; 
while  further  inland  scarcely  150 
miles  south  of  the  Rogue  River 
Valley  of  Oregon,  and  550  miles  by 
road  north  of  the  great  southern 
California  orange  region  is  located 
a  successful  commercial  orange  sec¬ 
tion  near  Redding.  "  So  varied  and 
unbelievable  is  the  climate  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  distance  of  50  miles  may 
mean  a  difference  of  14  days  in 


there  into  impressive  groups  or 
groves  and  set  aside  as  national 
monuments.  Near  Dryerville  is  the 
“Founders  Tree,”  364  feet  in  height, 
the  tallest  standing  tree  in  the  world. 

Some  of  these  trees  are  estimated 
to  be  between  2,000  and  3,000  years 
old.  In  and  out  through  this  avenue 
the  Redwood  Highway  runs  on  and 
on  for  miles  and  miles  of  magnifi- 
cance. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
these  giant  trees,  but  when  one  has 
lain  on  his  back  to  look  straight  up 
into  the  clouds  along  a  tree  over 
300  feet  tall  or  has  stepped  27  paces 
in  walking  around  only  an  ordinary¬ 
sized  individual,  he  feels  peculiarly 
humbled.  Most  travelers  will  admit 
that  the  big  trees  of  California  are 
about  as  unbelievable  and  impres¬ 
sive  a  sight  as  they  have  ever  seen. 

At  Scotia  is  the  largest  redwood 
mill -in  the  world.  Logs  of  these 
giant  trees  look  like  chunks  of  wood 
or  giant  chopping  blocks  rather  than  On  the  Redwood  Highway  in  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  grove  near 
logs — so  great  is  their  diameter  in  Garberville,  California. 
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[broilers  Per  100 

Leghorn  Males 

$2.40 

Heavy  Assorted 

$5.90 

Choice  of  Heavy 
Males  in  Barred. 

|  White.  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  or  Wh.  Orps., 
Wh.  Wyand.,  R.l. 
Reds,  Wh.  Lang. 

$6.90 


Sprih9 

Summer 


PRICES 


SAVE  jo  $5.00  Per  100! 

Our  32  years  reputation  i8 
built  on  Fine  Quality,  Low 
Prices  and  Prompt  Service. 
A  comparison  of  our  prices 
and  quality  will  prove  Sieb’s 
Foundation  Chicks  are  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  yet  priced  up 
to  $5.00  per  100  less  for 
Pullets,  Males,  Hybrids  or 
Unsexed.  Wonderful  Layers 
and  Extra  Pound  Broilers 
_  mean  More  Profits. 

One  Grade  Only— The  Best 

Our  chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood  Tested  Breed- 
ers,  alt  Super-Culled  and  Hogan  Tested  for  Hign 
Premium  Egg  Records.  Our  large  capacity  enables 
us  to  cut  cost,  fill  orders  promptly  and  furnish 
Top  Quality  at  Amazingly1  Low  Prices.  Send  today 
for  Money  Saving  Prices  and  Catalog. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 

BOX  195,  UNCOLH,  ILLINOIS 


U0Z 

CHICK | 


AVERAGE  78.8% 
HATCHABILITY 


■SIND  MR  THT$ 

O 

The  High ^ 

_  Hatchabiiity  of  > 

_  Hall’s  Chicks  is  a  sure  j" 

sign  of  that  “EXTRA  PEP”  which  « 
means  EXTRA  PROFIT  for  the  poul-  * 
try  man.  Chicks  that  hatch  well— LIVE  g 
WELL-GROW  WELL-LAY  WELL© 
and  make  more  money  for  you.  « 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  - -  W. 

It  is  straight  forward  and  honest — 
contains  much  useful  information 
on  profitable  egg  production  with 
Hall's  Chicks.  Send  for  your  copy 
today,  i 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Ine. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


PENNSYLVANIA’S  FINEST 
CHICKS  POULTS 

25.000  Weekly  10,000  Weekly 

(Sexed  and  Straight  Run  Chicks) 

White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  White  Rocks,  Hamp¬ 
shire  Beds,  Bed  Rock  Cross.  Poults:  Mammoth  Bronze, 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  Black  Spanish,  White  Holland, 
Bourbon  Beds.  Leghorn  Cockerels  $1.50-109.  Heavy 
Cockerels  $6.00-100.  Circular  Free.  Before  you  buy 
get  our  prices. 

EPHRATA  HATCHERIES,  Box  1250,  EPHRATA,  PA. 


We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don’t  take  our  word!  Let 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland,  Michigan, 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  life — 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 


BABCOCK  S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock’s  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  Leghorns  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sexed  —  Leghorns,  Reds, 
Rocks,  and  Crosses. 

Bred  for  efficient  production  of 
Eggs  and  Meat. 

Send  For  Circular. 
LUKERT  LEGHORN  FARM  AND 
HATCHERY, 

Phone  427.  East  Moriches.  New  York 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


* 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  .Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  100  100 

Largo  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Box.  B.I.  Reds,  Rox-Rcd  Cr.  10-00  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  All  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  L.  Del.  P.P.  Catalog  FREE  Write: 
McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


uAUJ" 

I  100%  del.  Cash  or  CO  D.  TJnsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

1  (Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50  15.00  2.50 

Bar  &  Wh.  Box.  R.  I  Reds .  9.00  12.00  7.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


From  high  record  trapnested. 
bloodtested  stock;  imported 
and  bred  this  strain  for  27 
years.  Sexed  or  unsexed 
chicks.  Freo  circular. 

DAVID  M.  HAMMOND 
Rt.  4,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WAmr  ruiflf?  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 
ft  nLLtt  vHILIVij  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 


Am  interested  in  learning  whore  I  can  buy 
TV  aMcllsome  Andalusia  chicks.  Howard  J.  Benchoff, 
Massanutten  Military  Academy,  Woodstock,  Virginia 


do-it-with  A  A 

Breed  s-q-u-a-b-s  to  make  money.  ^  ^ 

Top  poultry  prices.  Wily  breed  for  smaller  profit  trade? 
Squabs  marketed  when  only  25  days  old.  City  market- 
men  whoso  names  we  give  you  want  all  you  can  ship. 
FREE  BOOK  has  personal  detailed  accounts  by  know¬ 
how  breeders.  Write  today  for  it  and  our  low  prices. 
RICE  FARM.  205  H.  St,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


The  Henyard 


The  Trap  Nest 

Will  you  kindly  explain  a  trap 
nest,  its  correct  use,  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Do  trap  nests  retard 
egg  production  or  do  hens  prefer 
other  types  of  nests?  e.  e.  c. 

New  York 

A  trap  nest  is  a  nest  so  designed 
with  a  trap-door  that  the  hen  trips 
and  fastens  herself  in  the  nest. 
Wooden  nests  properly  designed  may 
have  a  trap  front  attached,  or  all 
metal  nests  can  be  purchased  that 
can  be  used  either  as  open  nests  or 
trapnests  by  attaching  a  metal  trap- 
nest  front. 

Trapnesting  has  no  effect  on  egg 
production,  but  is  used  only  to 
identify  the  hen  and  the  egg  she 
lays.  Thus  individual  records  can 
be  kept  of  the  production  of  each 
hen  in  the  pen.  Also,  in  pedigree 
breeding,  the  eggs  of  each  hen  can 
be  kept  separate  and  all  chicks 
hatching  can  be  individually  banded 
for  breeding  records.  Unless  a  per¬ 
son  wishes  to  know  the  individual 
record  of  each  bird,  or  to  use  these 
records  in  pedigree  breeding,  there 
is  no  need  to  trap. 


Mortality  in  Chicks 

I  am  interested  in  buying  50  to  100 
chickens  for  laying  purposes.  I 
notice  that  many  people  find  that  the 
mortality  is  high  among  White  Leg¬ 
horns  at  the  laying  period.  In  fact, 
I  learned  that  one  poultry  owner  had 
his  egg  production  cut  almost  in  half 
by  this  mortality. 

New  York.  •  b.  f. 

The  breed  of  chickens  that  will 
best  meet  your,  needs  will  depend 
on,  first,  the  market  you  plan  to 
enter  and,  secondly,  your  own  de¬ 
sires.  You  will  probably  do  better 
with  a  breed  you  like  best,  but  this 
should  not  outweigh  the  market  de¬ 
mand  in  your  area.  Mortality  is  a 
serious  problem  with  all  animals. 
Certain  breeders,  however,  have 
strains  of  a  breed  or  variety  that 
will  live  much  better  than  others. 
For  this  reason  you  should  find  out 
about  this  before  buying  chicks. 
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The  long-proved 
ability  of  B-B  Vitamized 
Poultry  Rations  to  give  remarkably  high  livability;  fast,  uniform 
growth;  splendid  skin  and  shank  pigmentation;  disease-resisting  vigor 
and  high  egg  production  is  especially  important  in  this  year  of  high 
production. 


This  year,  too,  B-B  Feeds  are  being  made  better  than  ever  before. 
Among  important  improvements  are  the  addition  of  Wheat  Germ 
Oil,  a  definite  growth  factor  and  guardian  against  "crazy  chick  dis¬ 
ease”;  a  larger  quantity  of  Dried  Cheese  Whey,  rich  in  riboflavin 
and  lactose  sugar;  the  addition  of  Riboflavin  Supplement,  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  health  and  growth.  Also  the  protein  content  of  B-B  Vitam¬ 
ized  Growing  Mash  has  been  stepped  up  to  promote  faster  growth 


and  more  vigor  in  growing  birds. 

•  •  • 

Typical  of  the  many  Successful  Poultry- 
men  who  follow  the  B-B  Complete  Poul¬ 
try  Feeding  Program  is  Harold  Tompkins, 
of  Concord,  Mass.,  world  famous  breeder 
of  Tompkins  R.I.  Reds  and  recently  elect¬ 
ed  President  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  Shown  here  in  the  doorway 
of  his  feed  house,  Mr.  Tompkins  says: 
"Five  years  ago,  1  concluded  that  the  B-B 
Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program  gave 
me  everything  I  could  ask  for  and  the 
longer  1  use  B-B,  the  more  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  I  can  recommend  it.” 

•  •  • 


If  you  are  not  a  B-B  Feeder,  we  urge  that  without  further  delay  you 
ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poul¬ 
try  Feeding  Program  and  follow  its  sound,  proved  recommendations. 
Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Hatching  Goose  Eggs 

I  have  a  lot  of  goose  eggs  I  want 
to  hatch  out  this  spring.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  machines  should 
be  used.  We  had  bad  luck  last  spring 
as  the  machine  was  no  good.  M.  k. 

Connecticut. 

Goose  eggs  are  hard  to  hatch  in 
the  ordinary  small  incubator;  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  eggs  were  not 
too  fertile  or  the  germ  might  have 
been  weak,  and  for  that  reason  failed 
to  hatch. 

You  may  have  a  neighbor  who  has 
had  good  luck  hatching  goose  eggs, 
and  you  can  have  your  eggs  cus¬ 
tom  hatched.  Natural  incubation 
is,  in  many  cases,  more  satisfactory 
than  artificial,  unless  the  machine  is 
especially  adapted  to  hatching  goose 
eggs.  We  have  hatched  them  with  a 
forced  air-draft  electric  incubator 
and  with  setting  under  the  goose  and 
hens. 


Hebrew  Holidays 

The  Hebrew  holidays  for  1942,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  best  market  days 
and  types  of  poultry  chiefly  in  de¬ 
mand,  follow: 

Feast  of  Weeks,  May  22  and  23.  — 
Best  market  days  May  18  to  20.  Not 
much  extra  demand  for  this  holiday. 

New  Year’s,  September  12  and 
13.  —  Best  market  days  September 
8  to  10.  Demand  chiefly  for  fancy 
fat  fowls,  hen  turkeys,  ducks,  geese 
and  squabs. 

Day  of  Atonement,  September  21. 
— Best  market  days  September  16 
to  18.  Demand  chiefly  for  all  prime 
stock,  especially  chickens  and  fowls. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  September 
26  and  27.  —  Best  market  days 
September  23  and  24.  Demand 
chiefly  for  fowls,  ducks,  fat  geese, 
hen  turkeys  and  squabs. 

Rejoicing  of  the  law,  October  3 
and  4. —  Best  market  days  Septem¬ 
ber  30  and  October  1.  Prime  stock 
of  all  kinds  wanted  for  this  holiday 

Channukah,  December  4.  —  Best 
market  days  December  1  and  2.  Not 
much  extra  demand  for  this  holiday. 

All  Hebrew  holidays  begin  at  sun¬ 
set  on  the  day  previous  to  the  dates 
given  above. 


JUNIATA  LEGHORNS 


Our  28th  year  breeding  JUNIATA  LEGHORNS.  Our  foundation 
Breeders  direct  from  TOM  BARRON.  They  are  large  birds  and 
bred  for  eggs  and  more  eggs.  Before  ordering  your  Chicks  be  sure  to  write  us  for  our  large  Circular 
showing  pictures  of  our  farm  and  breeders,  a  postal  card  will  bring  this  to  you.  Prices  exceptionally 
low,Day_  Old  Pullets  a  specialty,  WRITEN0W. 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


Box  R 


RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


32  years  Breeding  experience.  We  have  been 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years. 

1942  CATALOG  FREE. 

PULLETS  95%  GUARANTEED— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  $9.00 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns . 

Red-Faced  Black  Spanish  Minorcas . 

Earred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Red-Rock  Cross . 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY.  F.  B.  Leister.  Prop., 

STICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 


i  satisfying  a 

steady 

growing  i 

All  Breeders 

Blood 

Tested.  1  - 

STB.— 100 

PLTS.— 100 

CKLS.— 100 

$16.00 

$2.00 

18.00 

2.00 

17.00 

4.00 

12.00 

9.00 

14.00 

9.00 

BOX  49, 

MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  4-11-18-25;  JUNE  1-8-15. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  per  sn 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  $9.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEG  HORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  ibs.  each)  4.50 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS....  4.50 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  36e  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65 
delivery.  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN, 


© 


100  500  1000 

$17.50  $86.00  $170.00 

8.75  43.00  85.00 

8.75  43.00  85.00 

9.75  48.00  95.00 

100.  Prepaid  100% 

PENNSYLVANIA 


EGGS  WANTED 

RUNNING  WATER 
INCREASES  EGG  LAYING 


It’s  up  to  every  farmer  to 
increase  egg  production 
— milk  production — to 
make  beef  and  hogs  gain 
faster.  Running  water  is 
important — tests  prove 
fresh  water  always 
available  increases  eggs 
up  to  35%— milk  up  to  20%. 

Save  time — save  labor. 

WATER 
SYSTEMS 


—make  it  possible  to  have  running 
water  at  low  cost.  Write  for  Free 
Book.  Tells  about  BURKS  Super 
Turbine ShallowWelland  BURKS 
Educer  Deep  Well  Systems—  One 
Moving  Part— Largest  Capacities — 
Automatic,  Self  Priming  —  Know 
Burks  and  You’ll  Buy  Burks, 


Burks  Educer  System 
for  Deep  Welts 


| 


DECATUR  PUMP  CO.,  29  Elk  St.,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


Mammoth  New  Hampshires,  "Genuine."  Larger  broil¬ 
ers.  Hens  weigh  7  to  10  pounds.  US-NH  Pullorum  Clean. 

Circular.  Springbrook  Farm,  Westmoreland  Depot,  N.H. 


Eggs  From  Japanese  Silkies 

drakes.  Elsio  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  8ronze  Turkey  Belt 

Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


AI1AIITV  PATH  TC  5  Best  Bireeds.  Bloodtested 
yUrxLlll  rUULl  J  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability, 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


I  arger.  Superior  quality  Pekin  Ducklings,  proved 
^money-makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  10- 
$2.00:  25- $4. 50 :  50 -$8.50:  100-$I6.50:  300-$48.00. 

CENTRAL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


DUCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
DUCK  HATCHERY,  Rt.  I,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J- 


DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-10(1; 

$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins, 


runners 

N.  Y. 


Imperial  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducklings  $14.00  per  100 
Meadowbrook  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pennal 


Giant  Ronen  Ducks™  “  ■ 12  00: 


Hendrickson, 


eggs.  1 1 -$2.00. 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Money  In  Guineas!  Folder  free.  Five  varieties  at  Bar¬ 
gain  prices;  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE,  N.  Y. 
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★  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES  * 


All  Popular  Varieties.  Immediate  Delivery.  Postpaid  to  Your 
Door.  100%  Alive  Delivery 

Our  better-bred  mature  breeders  are  all  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested — your  assurance  of  quality, 
disease-free  baby  chicks.  Atz's  Chicks  make  wonderful  broilers  and  heavy  layers  of  big  eggs.  They 
are  a  pleasure  to  raise  .  .  .  profitable  to  own.  They  also  carry  away  many  blue  ribbons. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  BREEDS 


Prices  subject  to  change. 

Per  100 

300 

500 

SUPERIOR  AAA — Our  Finest  White  Rocks,  Barred 
Buff  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons  . 

Rocks, 

Buff 

$8.95 

$26.70 

$44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  (name  breed)  . 

12.95 

38.70 

64.25 

Day  Old  Cockerels  (name  breed)  . 

“Big  Type”  English  White  Leghorns  . 

7.45 

22.20 

36.75 

8.95 

26.70 

44.25 

Day  Old  Pullets  . 

17.45 

52.20 

86.75 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels  . 

3.45 

10.35 

17.25 

Assorted  for  Layers  . . . 

6.95 

20.70 

34.25 

Good  Seconds  . 

4.45 

13.20 

21.75 

Order  from  this  ad  for  immediate  delivery.  Add  le  per  chick  for  less  than  100. 
Thousands  hatching  weekly  and  shipping  facilities  the  best.  Write  for  free  literature. 

MAIL  ANSWERED  DAILY 


ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES,  Dept.  43,  PRINCETON,  INDIANA 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood¬ 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  NewHampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Com 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Tty  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


«%WEHE  Sg&  CHICKS 


Iduu 


■  >7  f  J  A  H'li'llnE 

FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period — any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge. 
More  2-to-fi-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300- 
Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than  any  other  eastern  plant. 

CHOICE  of  MORE  EGG  AUCTION  &  CO-OP  MEMBERS  than  any  other  Eastern  Chicks 

based  on  all  published  evidence.  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  MUST  choose 
for  EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  These  egg  farmers  rely  on  WENE  CHICKS. 
Experience  proves:  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  Wene  R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks,  but  what 
a  big  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR  FAVORITE  BREEDS 

A11  leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  as  weU  as  Wene  U.  S.  Copyrighted  specialty  chicks. 
Write  today  for  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES,  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  E-3, 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small  or  too  largo 

VINELAND,  N.  1. 


SMITH’S  QUALITY  CHICKS  B 


REEDERS 

LOOD-TESTED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Tues.  Cat.  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sex  100  Pullets  100  Ckls.  100 

K.  O.  P.  SIRED  HANSON  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Our  selection) .  8.00  ....  8.00 

Postage  Paid-  All  Breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.  W.  D.  by  stained  Antigen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar. 
Pullets  95%  guaranteed.  Sexed  by  Ameriaan  International  Baby  Chick  Asso.  Cert.  Sexors. 
SMITH'S  ELECTRIC  HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  COCOLAMUS,  PA. 


They  are  brea 
l(l  *or  y°ur  Profits'-  Large 

mUrf  birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
stamina  to  withstand  heavy 
fr  laying.  20  years  of  experience 
in  producing  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  most  ideal  breeds. 

Prices  For  May  11,  on 

Leg.  St.  Run .  $9.50-100 

rN.  H.  St.  Run .  9.50-100 

Leg.  Pullets .  19.00-100 

Leg.  Cockerels .  2.50-100 


Wayside  Farm - 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I.  penc 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings.  FCfcfc/w 

chicksy  $1 0.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop., 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


—Better  livability, 
growth,  feathering  —  heavier 
■production  —  greater  profits  with 
Moul's  New  Hampshires  and  Cross¬ 
breds.  15,000  Pullorum  Clean 
breeders  on  our  own  farms.  Catalog  free.  MOUL’S 
Brentwood  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


H 


EES 


-Postage  Paid 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday- 
Will  Ship  C.  O.r 
Sexing  Guar.  95% 

Large  White  Leghorns 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.l. 

New  Hampshire  Reds.,, 

White  Giants . 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R.  McCLURE,  PA. 


a. 

Uusexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.50 

Reds. . 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

1600 

12.00 

M  ix 

.  8.00 

.... 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 

State  inspectors  have  (approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.W.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  TJ.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 

R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 

Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

SEXED  PULLETS  BREEDS 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mgr. 
BOX  H,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


HEIM'S  Ena- Line  CHICKS 


I  Raise  200-332  egg  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks.  U.  S. 

Approved,  pullorum  tested,  vitamin-fed  breeders. 
Leading  breeds.  Two  new  World  Records,  U.  S. 
Egg  Laying  Contests.  Save  Money  —  Reasonable 
farmer  chick  prices.  Free  brooding  instructions. 
JLLINOIS  HATCHERY,  Box  124,  Metropolis.  III. 


CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 


Chicks  now  $10.00  per 
breeders,  250  to  300 

RED  -  W  -  FARM, 


100.  One  to  six  year  old 
egg  pedigreed  sired. 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Poultry  Disease  Control 
Program 

Disease  prevention  and  control 
should  be  the  motto  of  every  poultry- 
man.  To  further  this  aim  he 
should  do  three  things  at  least.  1st. 
Maintain  a  suitable  sanitary  pro¬ 
gram  for  his  farm.  2nd,  make  a 
study  of  his  most  troublesome  dis¬ 
eases,  so  that  a  control  program  can 
be  set  up  to  reduce  them,  and  3rd, 
vaccinate  against  those  diseases  that 
can  be  controlled  by  a  specific 
vaccine. 

Sanitation  Program 

Under  a  well  rounded  sanitary 
program  the  whole  farm  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  first 
place  as  disease  troubles  are  carried 
over  in  the  mature  birds,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  segregate  the 
brooding  and  rearing  from  the  egg 
production  operations. 

Routine  sanitary  measures  should 
be  followed  such  as  (1)  regular 
house-cleaning,  (2)  adequate  disin¬ 
fection,  (3)  suitable  range  rotation 
where  possible,  and  where  not  possi-r 
ble  careful  management  of  the  range 
to  avoid  unnecessary  contamination. 
This  can  be  effected  by  avoiding  use 
of  wet  spots,  removal  of  all  droppings 
under  and  around  shelters  or  brood¬ 
er  houses,  and  keeping  the  range - 
well  seeded  down  if^  possible. 

We  will  soon  be  putting  some  of 
our  laying  hens  out  on  summer 
range  using  laying  shelters.  This  will 
empty  some  pens,  so  that  our  annual 
thorough  house  cleaning  can  be 
started  in  June,  before  it  is  time  to 
start  housing  early  hatched  pullets. 
Also  this  will  allow  pens  to  stand 
idle  for  a  period  of  one  to  three 
weeks  which  practice  is  a  good  one 
to  break  up  the  cycle  of  disease  re¬ 
infection.  Brooder  houses  should  of 
course  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  before  chicks  are  placed 
in  them.  They  should  be  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition  throughout  the 
brooding. 

Under  practical  conditions  grow¬ 
ing  chicks  are  liable  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  too  many  “bugs”  or  germs 
for  their  own  good.  For  this  reason 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  the  average  poultry  raiser  being 
too  sanitary  in  his  management. 

Major  Disease  Troubles 

Every  poultryman  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  his  major  disease 
troubles  in  the  case  of  both  his 
young  stock,  and  his  mature  birds. 
Tabulating  a  list  of  his  major  causes 
of  loss  will  enable  him  to  outline 
a  better  program  for  controlling  cer¬ 
tain  diseases  that  may  be  causing 
him  the  most  “headaches.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  he  is  bothered  every  year 
with  losses  from  coccidiosis  or 
worms  he  can  plan  a  program  of 
rearing  and  range  management  that 
will  reduce  these  troubles  to  a 
minimum.  Some  people  have  trouble 
year  after  year  from  both  these 
diseases  because  of  poor  sanitation. 

Vaccinating-  for  Disease  Control 

Vaccination  for  disease  control 
has  been  practiced  for  about  14 
years.  The  first  disease  to  come 
under  practical  control  by  this 
method  was  Fowl  Pox  or  “Chicken” 
Pox  as  mentioned  by  some.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  possible  for  those 
who  have  had  natural  outbreaks  of 
this  disease  to  prevent  future  losses. 
This  is  done  by  vaccinating  all 
young  stock  as  it  is  placed  on  range, 
or  at  latest  one  month  before  they 
would  normally  start  to  lay.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  vaccine 
is  the  “live  virus”  of  the  disease, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  none  is  spilled,  and  that  it 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
other  part  of  the  bird  than  the 
vaccination  area. 

Vaccination  is  most  easily  done  by 
the  needle  method.  Two  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  needles  are  placed  in  the  end 
of  a  small  stick  which  serves  as  a 
handle.  The  needles  are  dipped  in 
the  vaccine  after  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  the  vaccine  is  carried 
in  the  eyes  of  the  needles. 

The  vaccination  consists  of  push¬ 
ing  the  two  needles  through  the  web 
of  the  wing,  and  then  pulling  them 
out.  This  makes  two  needle-size 
holes  through  the  -wing-web.  Make 
a  check  up  about  five  to  seven  days 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 


4  weeks  old,  35c,  COCKERELS  same  breed  and  age 
10c.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  BEDS,  4  weeks  old  (we 
do  not  sex  these)  24c.  All  chicks  from  healthy,  well 
paying  flocks.  Shipped  by  express  collect. 

A  10%  deposit  books  order. 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 


USaUEHANNA 

ARMS 

CHICKS 

Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 


Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 


SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 
Box  R#  Montrose#  Pa. 

WMWMKK 

uo. 


|  MAY 
■  CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR 


PER 

100 

PER 

/  ©•  ioo 


I 


HATCHING.../ 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOE- 
MAN'S  BOCKS  famous  for  BAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

|  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
„  GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 


PARKS  ® 


ARE  HELPING  ALLIES  all  over 
USA  and  on  13  battle  fronts.  War 
map  shows  world  wide  locations  of 
Parks  Stock.  One  Breed  Only.  BOP. 
Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Priced  right  Cat 
and  map  free.  Joe  Parks  &  Sons,  Altoona. 


2at 

Pa. 


U.  S.  APPROVED  CHICKS 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

— Pedigree  Sired  from  Neuhauser’s  Royal 
Matings.  Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps, 

Reds,  Wyandottes.  Hatched  from  large 
eggs,  24  to  30  oz.  Free  literature:  “How 
to  Brood  Chicks  Right”.  Call  at 
Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery,  Batavia, 

New  York,  or  write— 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON.  OHIO 


LEGHORNS  R.O.P.  Mated 

Heavy  Breeds  —  8  Varieties 

Write  for  Circular 

Sprunger  Hatchery,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


W  ch/cks 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

100 

100 

100 

Hanson  or  Largo  Type 

S. 

C. 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

.$8.00 

$16.00 

$1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R. 

I. 

Reds. 

.  9.00 

12.00 

7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  . 

13.00 

7.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 

11.00 

5.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay  postage.  Guar.  95%  on 
all  Pullets.  Free  Catalog.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  R.  W 

Elsasser  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  largo  White  eggs.  R.  0.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  Pullets,  95%  Sex  guarantee — 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  „„ 

White  Leghorns . . .  $7  00 

AA  GBADE  WHITE  LEGHOBNS .  A00 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  h  00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Beds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7  no 

AA  LEGHOBN  PULLETS . .W”  |3  00 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . .  300 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbiiry,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  Ilya  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Bocks,  Rock-Red  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses.  Cornish-White 
Bock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Beds,  at  lowest  possible  prices 
Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas....  $10.95-100 

N.  H.  Beds,  White  &  Barred  Bocks .  9-00-100 

(Dark  Cornish  14c  ea.)  Mixed  above  breeds  8.00-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  Guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING'S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  Pa. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns. 
Large  Hens  mated  with  B,  O.  P.  Males. 
Low  Price  on  Chicks  &  95%  Pullets.  Ckls.  $2.50-100 
NORTH  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Bocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Bock-Hamp- 
shire  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 

There’s  money  in  Sunnyside  chicks.  Authorized  repro¬ 
ducer  Parmenter  Beds.  Barred  Rocks,  sex-linked  cross. 
Folder.  F.  D.  THOMAS.  R-D,  MEDWAY,  MASS. 

PEKIN  13 1X0 lings 

*  LARGEST  KINO  18  CENTS 

at  hatchery:  shipments  by  mail  25c  extra 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Readers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 


Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL,  MATING  HANSON  STB.  100  100  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $18.00 

Large  English  S.C.  Wh.  Leghorns. .  9.00  16.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  Rock-Red  Cross  10.00  13.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special  AAA  12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  ‘Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls.  (our  selec¬ 
tion)  $7-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%.  accurate.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  FREE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  I,  E  G  H  O  K  N  - 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  1. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Sexing  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Postpaid.  per  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $15.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  9.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mix  $8.  R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.  Chicks.  Write 
for  prices  &  FREE  Cir.  Breeders  Bloodtested  100% 
live  del.  guar.  Country  Htchy.,  Bx-  97,  McAlisterville, Pa. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Hocks .  9.00  12.00  8.09 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  R,  -  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 


Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cr.  ..  $9.50  $11  $9 
New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 


H.  Mix  $8.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns  ....  9.66  16  2 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  CkR. 

Bar.  or  W.  Bocks,  Rock-Reds. ...  $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  13.00  7.66 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Corni8h-Hamps.  $9.50;  W.Giants  $12.;  H.Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE. 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Leghorn*, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Comlsb,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE.  Rt  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


later  and  you  can  find  out  just  how 
well  *  you  did  the  job.  If  you  find 
scabs  or  “takes,”  on  all  birds  or 
nearly  all  birds  you  may  rest  assured 
that  your  birds  will  be  protected 
for  their  life  by  this  vaccination. 

If  you  have  old  birds  on  the  farm 
that  have  not  been  infected  with 
fowl  pox,  they  should  be  sold  or 
vaccinated  in  Fall  before  they  come 
back  into  production.  If  you  have 
a  crew  of  five  or  six  persons  to 
rapidly  handle  the  young  stock,  you 
can  vaccinate  from  400  to  600  birds 
per  hour  of  10  to  14  week  old  stock. 
If  you  have  never  had  trouble  with 
Fowl  Pox  and  live  in  an  area  free 
of  Fowl  Pox  there  should  be  no 
need  to  vaccinate.  To  do  so  would 
bring  this  disease  into  your  com¬ 
munity  or  onto  your  own  farm. 

This  disease  can  be  recognized  by 
the  presence  of  pox  nodules  on  the 
unfeathered  portions  of  the  skin, 
especially  about  the  face  and 
wattles,  and  on  the  comb.  Involve¬ 
ment  of  the  eyelids  is  common  and 
the  eyes  may  be  closed.  Sometimes 
lesions  occur  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth.  Do  not  confuse  scabs  on  the 
comb  due  to  fighting  or  injury  with 
the  pox  scabs  that  appear  during  an 
outbreak  of  this  disease. 

Laryngotracheitis 

Laryngotracheitis  is  another  dis¬ 
ease  that  can  be  controlled  by 
vaccination.  This  disease  has  been 
called  Infectious  Bronchitis  but 
should  not  be,  because  the  two  dis¬ 
eases  are  separate  and  distinct.  Birds 
having  Laryngotracheitis  have  severe 
trouble  in  breathing,  and  die  due  to 
the  windpipe  becoming  plugged  with 
mucus,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
bird  chokes  to  death,  and  is  in 
reality  asphyxiated. 

Unless  a  poultryman  has  had  an 
outbreak  of  this  disease  on  his  farm, 
he  can  well  wait  until  it  occurs 
before  vaccinating.  If  all  birds  on 
the  farm  could  be  vaccinated  at 
once,  that  is,  within  a  few  hours, 
little  loss  will  occur  either  due  to 
death  or  loss  of  egg  production.  De¬ 
lay  in  diagnosing  this  disease  or  in 
vaccinating,  at  the  outset,  and 
immediately,  may  result  in  severe 
mortality  and  loss  of  production. 

Vaccinating  for  Laryngotracheitis 
is  accomplished  by  using  a  small 
brush,  and  rubbing  the  vaccine  into 
a  small  fold  of  tissue  inside  the  vent. 
If  a  preventative  vaccination  is  used 
after  an  outbreak,  it  can  be  done 
also  while  the  chicks  are  still  in  the 
brooder  house,  before  placing  the 
pullets  on  ranges.  Those  poultrymen 
who  find  it  necessary  to  follow  this 
procedure  every  year,  usually  wait 
as  long  as  possible  to  vaccinate,  be¬ 
fore  birds  are  put  on  range.  How¬ 
ever  if  the  disease  does  “break” 
out  on  the  growing  chicks,  they  then 
proceed  to  vaccinate  all  chicks  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Precautions 

1.  Identify  the  disease  before 
applying  treatment.  In  other  words 
if  a  bird  has  Bronchitis  it  will  be  oL 
no  avail  to  vaccinate  for  Laryn¬ 
gotracheitis.  It  would  not  help  the 
farmer  but  would  simply  introduce 
a  new  disease  onto  your  premises, 
because  the  vaccine  is  the  live  virus 
that  causes  the  disease  if  placed  in 
the  trachea  of  the  bird. 

2.  Remember  that  with  Laryn¬ 
gotracheitis  there  may  be  some 
carriers  in  the  old  birds  that  have 
had  a  natural  outbreak  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Consequently  all  old  bird 
must  be  disposed  of  so  that  pullets 
that  are  not  vaccinated  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  be  mixed  with  old  birds.  The 
safest  thing  to  do  of  course  is  to 
vaccinate  all  young  birds  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  their  picking 
up  the  infection  from  old  birds. 

3.  In  using  any  vaccine,  be  sure 
and  follow  directions.  Remember 
that  you  are  dealing  with  a  live 
virus  that  can  cause  the  disease  if 
it  gets  in  the  wrong  place  by  acci¬ 
dent. 

4.  Do  not  allow  the  vaccinator  to 
handle  any  birds  or  parts  of  the 
birds.  His  job  is  to  apply  vaccine 
only. 

5.  Destroy  any  vaccine  not  used. 
The  safest  procedure  is  to  burn 
that  which  is  left,  as  well  as  all  con¬ 
tainers  and  brushes. 

6.  When  not  being  used — keep  all 

vaccines  under  refrigeration.  Take 
out  only  that  needed  for  the  job  at 
hand.  T.  B.  Charles 


Jap  JSatttam  'Ta'clud  OF  WINDHAM,  CONN. 


Take  a  tip  from  Bertram  Farkus,  who 
operates  a  2000  bird  laying  flock, 
and  from  hundreds  of  other  poultry- 
men.  Step  up  production  through 
Park  Sc  Pollard's  Pullet  Rearing  Pro¬ 
gram.  Feed  Park  SC  Pollard  GROW¬ 
ING  FEED  supplemented  with  TU¬ 
VALU  SCRATCH  PELLETS. 


Pullets  grow  normally,  develop  com¬ 
pletely,  produce  more  and  larger 
eggs  at  greater  profit  to  you  under 
this  program,  based  on  sound  man¬ 
agement  and  these  two  proven  LAY 
or  BUST  FEEDS.  See  your  Park  SC 
Pollard  dealer  now. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Boston,  Mass. 


LAYor  BUST  FEEDS 

CHICK  STARTIR  •  GROWING  FttD  •  LAYING  MASH 
HI -V ALU  SCRATCH  FILMS 


ALL-STEEL  BATTERIES  AT 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


Starter,  Broiler  and  Laying  Jssjjf 

Batteries.  Wire  Fabrics  and 
other  poultry  equipment. 

fljjQ  Everything  for  the  pou  I  try.  #  5 

■**^*"*  man  at  money  laving  prices.  TO 50  $ 

A  for  BROILER  BATTERY 


|CM^0& 

BUSSEY  PEN  PRODUCTS  CO..  5177W.  65  ST..  CHICAGO 


You'll  make  bigger  profits,  with  our  chicks  this  year 
than  ever  before.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  16  other  breeds.  Blood¬ 
tested  quality,  8  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered 
early.  Write  for  42nd  annual  catalog  and  low  prices. 
20th  Century  Hatchery.  Bex  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


Protect  PULLETS  for  LIFE 

at  Cost  Less  Than  Sinqle  Eqq  per  Bird 


WENE  u&Sid VACCINES 

-Why  risk  loss  of  your  flock  and  egg 
1  incomo?  VACCINATE  at  proper 
age  with  Wene  Chick  Embryo  Origin 
Vaccines  (U.  S.  Veterinary  License 
No.  209).  Fowl  Tracheitis  Vaccine; 

100  doses,  $2.50;  500  doses,  $10. 
Fowl  Pox  Vaccine;  100  doses,  75c:  500  doses,  $3. 


I  V'  „  .  *  UA  TttVV.WJ.  1UU  UUOtO,  l»W  UUDCQ,  OJ.  FREE 

BOOK  on  poultry  diseases  —  send  postcard.  Attractive 
proposition  for  dealers. 

Wane  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-E 3, Vineland,  N.  J. 


CHICK 
A1MAHAC 

115  pictures. 


FREE! 

33  articles; 


lowest  prices  leading  breeds  chicks, 
also  day-old  pullets,  males  and  hybrids. 
World’s  largest  eniek  producer.  COLONIAL 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  755,  Marion,  Ohio. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Fnscx.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED.  .  $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  14.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  L  Reds... .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  1000  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bnummm's  chichs 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C  O.D.  Tlnsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Typo  Whit©  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds _  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12.50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisement*  of  Subscriber fs 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  295. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  United  States 
citizen  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month,  and  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending 
reference  from  previous  employer. 


DAIRYMAN,  EXPERIENCED.  Eight  milk¬ 
ing  cows.  School.  Near  Chestnut  Hill, 
Philadelphia.  ADVERTISER  3547  care, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  OVER  16,  help  clean  up  farm; 

gardening;  help  with  summer  boarders 
and  kitchen.  Congeniel  surroundings.  $12 
month.  Give  experience  if  any  and  other 
information  in  first  lettjer.  W«  J. 
McCAULEY,  Earlton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  handyman,  gardener; 

house  worker.  No  cooking.  Separate  mod¬ 
ern  quarters.  Westport,  Connecticut.  Re- 
liable  references  required.  ADVERTISER 
3549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRUCK  GARDENER  wanted  to  work  on 
shares.  Have  large  humus  field  tractor, 
tools  and  bungalow.  NELSON,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 


WANTED— Energetic,  middleaged  assistant 
on  modern  poultry  farm.  Small  family 
garden.  Sober,  references,  Christian  sur¬ 
roundings;  $30  month,  room  and  board. 
MILTON  ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 


WOMAN  OR  girl  for  housework  in  modern 
country  home;  assist  with  children.  MRS. 
SAMUEL  STOOP,  New  Hope,  Pa. 


WANTED  WOMAN,  neat;  housework, 
cooking;  two  children.  $10  week.  Refer¬ 
ences.  10  minutes  from  Albany.  MRS. 
TRACY,  Soudonville,  N.  Y. 


MAN  FOR  general  utility  and  houseman, 
also  man  for  garden  work.  Small  country 
inn.  Salary  $40  month  each,  room  and 
board,  to  start.  YE  CASTLE  INN,  Say- 
brook,  Conn. 


GIRL  OR  woman  to  do  general  housework; 

pleasant  country  home,  $40  per  month, 
room  and  board.  State  age,  qualifications. 
ADVERTISER  3553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Elderly  couple  to  work  on  a 
poultry  farm.  Man  to  care  for  chickens. 
Lady  to  work  in  house.  Can  save  few 
dollars  and  have  steady  home.  Give  full 
particulars  as  age,  ambitions  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  3554,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — White  girl,  help  take  care  of 
two  children,  4  and  6  years  and  do  up¬ 
stairs  work;  references  required.  $40 
month.  Near  Stamford  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Cook,  housework;  chauffeur, 
butler,  white,  for  country  home,  four 
miles  from  Princeton,  N.  J.  All  modern 
conveniences,  substantial  salary.  Write 
D.  S.  H.,  47  Westcott  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Man,  married,  tractor  operated 
dairy,  10  cows.  Three  room  modern 
bungalow.  State  wages  and  reference. 
ALLEN  JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Two  experienced  milkers  for 
DeLaval  machines.  Barn  work  only. 
Married.  No  liquor.  High  class  men  for 
Grade-A  dairy.  Also  man  to  operate  trac¬ 
tor.  Good  wages  and  modem  living  quarters. 
ALVAN  G.  LIPPINCOTT,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ON  small  poultry  farm,  single 
man;  $18  a  month,  good  home.  THEODORE 
BROCKOB,  Petty  Lane,  Medford,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WANTED,  physicians  home.  Elec¬ 
tric  cooking,  Bendix  washer.  Must  love 
children  and  desire  peaceful  family  life 
otherwise  don’t  apply.  Private  room,  keep 
and  $40  a  month.  Christian.  ADVERTISER 
3557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  wife.  Man  to 
work  in  dairy  barn,  wife  to  board  3  or 
4  men  and  care  for  rooms.  Salary  $95  per 
month  with  living  quarters.  Heat  and  light 
furnished.  Apply  to  FRED  GAUNTT,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Young  man  16  to  20  or  older 
(draft  exempt).  Available  at  once. 
Healthy,  strong,  willing  co-operator.  Some 
experience  or  unexperienced  young  man 
who  is  sincerely  interested  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  Modern  farm,  complete  training.  In 
South  Connecticut.  Salary,  room  and  board. 
Write  full  particulars  of  self  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Several  single  reliable  men,  to 
work  on  farm;  also  in  dairy.  Must  have 
had  some  farm  experience.  $50  per  month 
with  room  and  board.  NESHAMINY 
FARMS,  R.  W.  Porter,  Newtown,  Bucks 
County.,  Pa.  Phone  Newtown  2021. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  couple  to  care  for 
Catholic  church  and  cemetery  in  country 
village,  convenient  to  New  York.  Wife  to 
act  as  cook-housekeeper.  Man  to  care  for 
grounds  and  cemetery.  Work  easy,  position 
permanent.  Wages  $50  per  month  with  room 
and  board.  Give  full  particulars,  including 
age,  religion,  experience,  references,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  3561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  cook,  help 
with  three  young  children.  New  Jersey, 
15  minutes  from  New  York  City.  Must  like 
children.  Own  room,  bath.  $55  to  start. 
References.  MRS.  WILLIAM  TAYLOR,  130 
Hugenot  Ave.,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  WANTED:  Housework er  for  lady 
alone;  willing  to  live  on  farm.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Must  like  dogs.  Middleaged  prefe  red. 
Child  no  objection.  References.  $18-$20 
monthly,  room  and  board.  B.  ASCIONE, 
Box  150,  R.  D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  general  housework,  no  cook¬ 
ing,  light  laundry;  small  suburban 
home.  Christian  family,  two  children,  8  and 
12  years.  State  age,  weight,  experience  and 
references  in  reply.  $45  per  month  to  start. 
BOX  544,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County, 
New  York. 


The  RURAL  N 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  to  run  farm  in 
Dutchess  County;  potatoes,  hens  and  dairy 
heifers.  Good  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Salary  plus  share  of  profits.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Farmhand  experienced;  give 
age.  Milk  two  cows,  good  teamster.  $30 
month,  room  and  board.  Steady.  GREEN 
GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 


FARM  GARDENER  now  through  harvest 
or  year  around.  Also  golf  course  worker. 
References  required.  EAGLE  MOUNTAIN 
HOTEL,  Jackson,  New  Hampshire. 


SINGLE  MAN,  35-50,  truck  garden  farm; 

one  cow.  $60  month,  room,  board.  Protes¬ 
tant.  HENRY  MEYER,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  general  housework;  Christian 
family,  four.  $45.  PEAKE,  1854  Bedford 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  family  of  four 
children,  ages  20  to  11.  Good  home  in 
preference  to  high  wages.  LEE  WELLS, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD,  reliable,  steady,  single,  dry-hand 
milker;  no  liquor.  Good  position. 
BEAVERBROOK  FARM,  Mill  Neck,  Long 
Island. 


ORPHAN  OR  homeless  girl,  past  school  age, 
willing  to  live  on  farm  with  a  middle- 
aged  lady  as  her  own  child.  B.  ASCIONE, 
Box  150,  R.  D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WORKING  FARM  foreman,  married,  young, 
energetic,  preferably  without  children;  to 
work  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island.  100  acres. 
Modem  machinery  and  tractors.  Must  be 
reliable,  sober  and  willing.  Good  living 
conditions,  permanent  position.  Give  salary 
expected  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
3563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  middleaged  man,  prefer¬ 
ably  Scandinavian.  Handy  man  for  small 
farm.  Can  drive  truck.  ADVERTISER  3568, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  preferably  middleaged; 

competent  farmer  to  run  small  farm  and 
adjacent  gardens.  Wife  who  is  good  house¬ 
keeper.  New  tenant  farmhouse  available  for 
occupancy,  rent  free.  Located  near  Water- 
bury,  Conn.  Write  S.  CHOCK,  Room  1215, 
1501  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man,  35-55,  hand  milker, 
operate  machinery.  $65  month,  house, 
milk,  potatoes.  MODICA  FARM,  Box  134, 
R.  D.  2,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A  COUPLE  for  permanent  position.  Woman 
general  housework  and  cook.  Man  knows 
use  of  Farmall  tractor  and  appliance. 
References.  $80  a  month.  BERTHA  NEY, 
Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Satisfactory  poultryman.  Entire 
charge.  Some  general  work.  Salary  $85  to 
$100  and  cottage.  Write  GERALD  H. 
PRATT,  M.  D.,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New 

York  City. 


CARETAKER  FOR  year  around  work  on 
estate,  10  miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Able  to  operate  power  lawnmower  and 
garden  cultivator.  Also  general  mainte¬ 
nance,  cow,  chickens,  wood  and  brush  cut¬ 
ting  in  Winter.  Pleasant  surroundings, 
modern  living  quarters.  If  married,  would 
employ  wife  for  plain  cooking  Summer 
months.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  14,  Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  white,  preferably  Protes¬ 
tant.  General  housework,  simple  cooking 
and  helping  with  care  of  two  children  aged 
3  and  6.  Own  room  and  bath.  New  house, 
five  miles  outside  Albany  on  bus  line.  $55 
month.  Reply  BOX  298,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  housework;  new 
home.  Own  room.  Three  adults,  one  child. 
DR.  LOUIS  SOREFF,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 


MILLER — To  take  complete  charge  of  grist 
mill.  Must  have  experience  in  feed  grind¬ 
ing  and  stone  flour  milling;  and  also  in 
stone  dressing.  A  fine  opportunity  for 
married  or  single  man.  Must  have  refer¬ 
ences.  W  ALLKILL  VALLEY  MILLS, 

Gardiner,  (N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  around  strong,  trusty  boy, 
over  16  on  small  dairy  farm;  some  ex¬ 
perience.  F.  E.  WILLIAMS,  La  Fargeville, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Married,  American,  farm  hand; 

experienced  with  DeLaval  milkers,  tractor 
and  team  for  permanent  position  among 
refined  people,  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
To  man  who  says  little  and  does  his  bit. 
good  wages,  excellent  living  conditions. 
Character  references.  ADVERTISER  3567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  PAST  draft  age,  to  take 
full  charge  2,500  layers.  State  age  and 
salary  desired,  with  or  without  board.  No 
liquor.  References.  B.  ASCIONE,  Box  150, 
R.  D.  2,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


WANTED  — •  Man  and  wife  to  take  charge 
and  operate  poultry  and  vegetable  farm;' 
$100  a  month  with  board  and  room.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM:  Free  rent  in  exchange  for  few 
weeks  services  annually  of  couple.  Woman 
as  cook,  boarding  house  experience  pre¬ 
ferred;  man  as  handyman.  Greene  County. 
ADVERTISER  3573,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER:  20  cow  Guernsey 
herd;  replacements  raised;  Surge  milker; 
tractor.  Farm  in  village,  auto  not  necessary. 
$90  and  6  room  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and 
fruit.  Middleaged;  clean.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Open  now.  H.  F,  HENDRICKSON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island. 


WOMAN  UNDER  50,  cook  and  general 
houseworker.  4  adults.  All  modern  equip¬ 
ment  including  electricity,  gas,  oil  burner; 
laundry  sent  out.  Fine  quarters  including 
bath-.  $60  per  month.  Can  be  permanent 
with  family  living  6  months  in  New  Jersey, 
if  mutually  desired.  References.  S.  W. 
HUNTOON,  Damariscotta,  Maine. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  at  once.  Man 
alone  in  country.  Reference.  HERMAN 
H.  LAVARNWAY,  Camden,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  man  for  general 
work  on  small  dairy  farm,  must  milk.  $50 
monthly  and  board.  ROBERT  NEARING, 
Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable  man,  farm  work,  good 
milker;  middleage  preferred.  MRS. 
CHARLES  SABIN,  Eaton,  N.  Y, 


EW-YORKER 

WANTED  COUPLE,  gardener  on  modem 
farm  30  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  Oare 
2  cows,  2  horses,  pigs,  chickens,  flowers, 
gardens  etc.  Wife  experienced  houseworker 
including  cooking  and  plain  laundry, 
(washer  and  ironer  used)  for  2  adults.  Give 
ages,  nationality,  experience,  references 
and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3577, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  $50  per  month,  experienced  with 
children.  Small  apartment,  Brooklyn. 
Two  adults,  two  small  children;  light  house¬ 
keeping.  Pleasant  environment.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  to  help  house¬ 
mother  in  children’s  cottage.  Pleasant 
country  location.  Reply  ADVERTISER  3580, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Girl  in  small  farm  boarding 
house,  no  experience  necessary.  Address, 
J.  WESLEY,  R.  D.  3,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Competent,  middleaged  woman 
for  housework  in  country  where  cook  is 
kept.  No  washing.  Permanent.  $40  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  3555,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CARETAKER  WANTED,  4  room  furnished 
cottage,  2  acres  land.  Otsego  County,  New 
York.  No  salary.  ADVERTISER  3584,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Boy  helper,  13-17,  wishing  good 
home,  small  pay.  ADVERTISER  3585,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Handyman,  porter,  houseman, 
gardener,  run  dishwashing  machine  for 
the  Summer;  hotel  of  38  rooms,  near 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Work  not  hard.  Sober,  in¬ 
dustrious,  reliable.  COLEMAN’S  LANDING, 
Oscawana  Lake,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  State  salary. 


MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  woman.  general 
houseworker  for  8  room  country  home, 
all  conveniences.  25  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Good  home,  $30  monthly  for  right 
party.  References.  W.  H.  DEAN,  Jr.,  Mont- 
vale.  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  BY  widow,  man  around  60,  handy 
with  tools;  to  work  farm  on  shares. 
Permanent  home.  No  booze.  ADVERTISER 
3587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Steady,  reliable,  single  man; 

work  on  dairy  farm,  steady  job.  Milking 
machine  used.  State  age,  wages,  experience 
first  letter.  ARTHUR  GORDON,  Halcott 
Center,  Greene  County,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Man  for  country  estate;  take 
complete  charge.  Must  know  how  to 
handle  horses,  poultry  and  gardening.  New 
separate  house  for  living  quarters.  If 
married  could  use  wife  part  time  if  desired. 
Last  superintendent  employed  10  years. 
State  salary  wanted,  religion  and  all  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3590,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  farmhand,  single,  white 
and  don’t  indulge.  State  full  particulars. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Young  man  not  eligible  for 
draft,  work  modern  dairy-poultry  farm, 
completely  mechanized.  Good  opportunity 
for  willing  worker.  Excellent  home  and 
board  furnished.  State  references  and 
salary.  Write  or  call  COURTNEY  GILLETTE. 
Reidina  Farm,  Newtown,  Pa.  Telephone 
Newtown  3920. 


COUPLE,  INTELLIGENT,  for  modern  farm 
estate.  Three  in  family.  WYNO  FARM, 
Muncy,  Penna. 


WANTED  —  Couple  for  golf  club  in  New 
Jersey.  Man  for  general  work;  woman 
assistant  to  chef.  Room  and  board.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3594,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  general  poultry  ex¬ 
perience;  good  living  conditions.  Good 
job  for  reliable  man.  VAN  FLEET  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  Willing.  dependable. 

Plain  cooking.  Christian  couple,  daughter 
14.  $40.  Nice  position.  MRS.  WATERMAN, 
554  East  26th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  single  farmer,  milk¬ 
er  and  teamster;  modern  dairy  farm  of 
18  cows.  $80,  room  and  board.  CHARLES 
L.  WAGNER,  Mt.  Ave.,  Mt.  Bethel,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK.  Plain  cooking,  up¬ 
stairs  work,  laundry  automatic  washer;  to 
supplement  couple.  Pleasant  quarters.  Three 
in  family.  Small  estate.  35  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $50.  L.  G.  WESLEY,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  on  small  poultry 
farm.  No  objection  to  child.  Permanent 
position.  ADVERTISER  3598,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  men,  or  man  and  grown 
boy,  on  gentleman’s  farm  specializing  in 
poultry.  Permanent  employment  if  satis¬ 
factory.  Moderate  wages.  Good  home  and 
congenial  working  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  three-time  milk¬ 
ing  Holstein  herd.  Good  hours,  best  of 
living  conditions;  $60  per  month.  GREEN¬ 
WOOD  FARM,  Hulmeville,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEWORKER:  Family 
two  adults.  Exceptional  opportunity.  MRS. 
A.  B.  HALL,  3  Salem  Road,  Hamden,  Conn. 


COUPLE  FOR  doctor’s  home,  office.  House¬ 
keeper,  handyman  able  to  drive.  Write 
stating  age,  references,  salary.  A.  LEWERT, 
89-10  150th  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


COMPETENT  FARMER,  take  charge  general 
farm  near  Newburgh.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  House,  privileges;  $100.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  small  place  in 
family  of  three  adults;  woman  for  general 
housework,  man  for  gardening  and  assist 
inside;  no  livestock.  Own  room  and  bath. 
MRS.  CHARLES  E.  BLACK,  Good  Hill 
Road,  Westport,  Conn. 


WANTED  AT  once,  single  man  for  general 
farm  work;  good  milker,  teamster,  sober. 
Good  wages,  board  and  room.  O.  D. 
COOLEY,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER — Middleaged  woman  pre¬ 
ferred.  Good,  cheerful  home  for  one  fond 
of  children.  Salary  $60  to  $75,  depending  on 
background  and  experience.  MRS.  RALPH 
GEILICH,  Rutland  St.,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


May  2,  1942 

SINGLE  MAN  on  modern  Guernsey  dairy. 

Good  wages,  room  and  board  for  sober, 
reliable  man  to  do  stripping  and  general 
barn  work.  RAY  GOODE,  Spruce  Run 
Farm,  .  Clinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  or  widow  who  would  like 
to  help  win  the  war  by  working  on  a 
chicken  farm.  PETER  HOLMES,  500  Lincoln 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  sisters,  friends  or  mother 
and  daughter  for  congenial  family;  small 
farm  house,  three  miles  from  Greenwich, 
Conn.  On  bus  line.  Must  be  good  cook, 
manager,  downstairs  worker  and  chamber¬ 
maid.  ADVERTISER  3613,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended  U.  S.  citizens. 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hours 
per  ddy.  Communicate  with  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  FARMER,  trustworthy,  not 
afraid  of  work.  Room  and  bath  in  owners 
home.  $50  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3610, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN  unencumbered,  for 
general  housework  on  farm.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing.  No  children.  Good  home.  State  wages 
desired.  ADVERTISER  3611,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  SINGLE,  married  man  on  fruit  farm; 

rent.  State  ability,  references  and  wages 
desired.  WESSO  ORCHARDS,  West  Paris, 
Maine. 


COUPLE  —  White,  cook,  housework,  no 
laundry.  Man  for  two  cows,  grounds. 
Room,  bath,  board.  Permanent.  BOX  211, 
Bernards ville,  N.  J.  Telephone  290. 


WANTED  WOMAN  as  housekeeper,  do  not 
object  to  small  child;  must  like  the 
country.  JAMES  E.  DAVIES,  South  Kort- 
right,  New  York. 


WANTED  WOMAN  for  general  housework 
and  plain  cooking.  Physicians  home.  40 
miles  from  New  York.  Hours  liberal  and 
wages  good;  permanent.  ADVERTISER  3605, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED,  single,  sober.  Who  can 
do  good  farm  work;  between  the  ages  of 
45  and  55  required.  KATIE  NAJBAUER, 
East  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLEAGED  or  elderly  man  on  poultry 
farm.  Give  experience,  references,  wages. 
PHILIPBAR,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  married  farmer  who 
understands  modern  machinery.  Good 
house,  heat,  electricity,  milk,  garden,  $75 
per  month.  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Stonehouse 
Farm,  Gladstone,  N.  J.  ^  Tel.  Peapack  304. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  married  poultry- 
man,  to  take  full  charge  of  small  plant. 
Modern  living  conditions  and  perquisites, 
wages  $75.  F.  K.  STEVENS,  Gladstone, 
N.  J.  Tel.  304  Peapack. 


GARDENER,  MIDDLEAGED  couple,  must 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  gardening. 
Five  room  house  and  lights  furnished.  $75 
per  month.  C.  STONE,  505  Court  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED  for  hatchery  and  brooding 
work.  Year  around  work  with  good  pay. 
Experienced  help  preferred,  but  am  willing 
to  train  those  who  show  an  interest  to 
learn  this  business.  Must  have  A-l  refer¬ 
ences.  SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM, 
A.  Howard  Fingar, .  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Middleaged  white  woman,  house¬ 
keeper.  References.  One  in  family.  MRS. 
VAUGHAN,  50  Croton  Ave.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  White  man,  middleaged,  to 
work  in  riding  stable;  $45  a  month,  room 
and  board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER,  R.  D., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


FARMER,  UNDERSTANDS  poultry,  farm 
machinery.  Willing  worker.  References. 
Excellent  home  and  working  conditions  for 
right  man.  Write  238  East  77th  St.,  or  call 
Butterfield  8-7360.  No  children.  State  wages 
expected.  Also  single  poultryman  wanted. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPANION  for  elderly 
woman.  Divide  time  between  city  and 
nearby  country.  ADVERTISER  3615,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCED  farmer.  I  have  a 
farm,  tractor,  machinery,  some  tools,  a 
four  room  modem  cottage,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  no  rent,  no  taxes  to  pay.  I  will 
buy  your  products  raised  at  market  prices. 
All  I  expect  in  return  is  to  keep  the  place 
in  first  class  condition.  Must  have  own 
furniture,  car  and  be  handy  with  tools. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
couple  who  is  responsible  and  reliable  and 
is  looking  for  a  good  home  and  farm  with¬ 
out  any  cost.  Answer  stating  experience, 
references,  and  whether  you  have  any  live 
stock.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  47,  Pottersville, 
New  York. 


Situations  Wanted 


POULTRY  MANAGER:  I  am  looking  for  a 
first  class  plant,  to  work  with  owner 
for  the  betterment  of  his  business  and  for 
the  betterment  of  the  poultry  industry.  Am 
college  trained,  an  expert  in  the  business 
and  a  firm  believer  in  the  best  and  nothing 
but  the  best.  To  men  who  are  looking  for 
a  man  who  knows  his  business  and  who 
has  years  of  experience  and  who  are  'dvill— 
ing  to  work  With  him,  I  offer  a  conscienci- 
ous  service.  No  shares  or  rents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  mechanic  and  dairy¬ 
man.  Married.  Desires  position  in  New 
York  State.  OLIVER  PARENT,  Churubusco, 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  HORSEMAN,  family  man. 

Excellent  references.  Desires  position  on 
private  estate;  handy  in  other  ways. 
DENNIS  CREMIN,  220  West  69th  St., 
New  York  City. 


FARMER  MARRIED,  desires  position  on 
small  estate  as  caretaker;  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  all  around.  Honest,  sober  and 
dependable;  no  objection  to  a  couple  cows. 
Can  drive.  With  or  without  grown  son. 
Draft  deferred.  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Herefords 


in  New  York  State 


GENERAL  HANDYMAN  wishes  position  as 
caretaker,  estate,  etc. ;  have»own  tools,  also 
chauffeurs  license.  FRANK  REHSMEYER, 
1112  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


' 

|ggf*ig 


EXPERIENCED  HORSEMAN,  desires  po¬ 
sition  caring  for  riding  horses.  Also 
gardener,  caretaker.  Young,  married,  one 
child.  Separate  house  essential.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3570,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TWO  BROTHERS  want  job  on  farm.  One 
who  doesn’t  change  help  all  the  time. 
Fully  experienced  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work.  Good  house  and  living  conditions  on 
farm.  Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED,  SINGLE,  general  handy 
and  poultryman.  Board  self.  ADVERTISER 
3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  58,  reliable,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  in  small  home.  A.  LEIS,  50-57 
47th  St.,  Woodside,  Long  Island. 


Herefords  on  the  farm  of  Burton  Sheldon,  Jr.,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 


Bull  Elm  Place  Caldo  No.  3264045,  born  September  10  1940;  and  two 
near  old  heifer,  Lady  Stanway  12 th  No.  3125179,  born  April  23  1940;  owned 

by  L.  D.  Cowden,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


News  From 

Farm  work  was  somewhat  re¬ 
tarded  by  cold  rains  and  unseason¬ 
able  weather  that  prevailed  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  April,  but 
conditions  have  now  improved  and 
farmers  are  biisy  getting  their  fields 
ready  for  the  planting  of  early  crops. 
Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made 
in  planting  potatoes  and  most  of 
the  early  vegetables.  In  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
most  of  the  onions  have  been  planted 
and  a  satisfactory  growth  is  reported 
from  all  sections.  Permanent  beds  of 
asparagus  have  made  a  satisfactory 
growth  and  the  first  early  cuttings 
are  now  being  sent  to  market. 
Dandelion  greens  are  also  being 
offered  in  large  quantities  at  all  of 
the  state  markets. 

Auction  Markets  Now  Open 

Vineland,  Landisville,  Hightstown, 
Flemington  and  farmers  auctions  at 
other  points  in  New  Jersey  have  al¬ 
ready  opened  and  others  will  follow 
within  a  short  time.  On  Vineland’s 
record  breaking  first  day,  604 
bushels  of  dandelion  greens  were 
offered.  Encouraged  by  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  85  cents  to  $1.20,  with  an 
average  of  $1.04,  growers  were  in¬ 
clined  to  anticipate  better  returns 
for  other  produce  as  well  during  the 
coming  season. 

Gearing  for  efficient  operation, 
several  markets  added  new  equip¬ 
ment  during  the  slack  winter  period 
in  order  to  expedite  sales  and  facili¬ 
tate  this  year’s  movement  of  farm 
crops.  Directors  also  are  consider¬ 
ing  plans  for  pooling  truck  services 
to  conserve  rubber  and  hauling  ex¬ 
penses  so  as  to  save  the  time  of 
farmer  operators  already  confronted 
with  labor  shortages  at'  home. 

The  1941  volume  of  business  on 
the  New  Jersey  farmers  auctions 
amounted  to  $3,690,199.37.^  The 
average  price  per  package  was  95.8 
cents,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over 
the  1940  level. 

Adapted  Field  Corn  Best 

The  Monmouth  County  War  Board 
recently  estimated  that  the  adoption 
of  the  hybrid  types  of  field  corn  has 
gone  from  two  percent  five  years 
ago  to  considerably  over  90  percent 
during  the  past  season. 

The  hybrid  types  are  generally 
higher  yielding.  Tljey  have  proverf 


New  Jersey 

more  resistant  to  corn  borer,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  immune  from  this 
insect.  They  develop  stronger  root 
systems  and  are  therefore  more 
tolerant  of  changing  weather  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  growing  season, 
and  more  resistant  to  the  damaging 
storms  that  often  occur  when  the 
corn  is  almost  mature. 

Monmouth  County  has  tested  over 
50  different  corn  varieties  in  recent 
years.  In  these  tests  and  in  other 
tests  in  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
certified  hybrid  No.  2  and  No.  4  have 
given  the  best  performance. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Interest  compounded  semi  -annually.  Send 
post  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  LOW  COST  SAVINGS  BANK  *f 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom- 
leal  protection  for  you  and  yours.  \ j-fjnl 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  Mffil 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
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WANTED  —  Jobs  on  farms  and  estates,  by 
high  school  pupils,  have  elementary  farm 
experience.  Wages  start  at  $20  per  month 
and  carfare.  Available  for  work  after  June 
1.  Reply.  ROBERT  P.  ARMSTRONG,  New¬ 
town  High  School  Agricultural  Dept.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  experienced 
dairy-poultry;  desires  work  Summer  vaca¬ 
tion.  DINGER,  114-08  133rd  Ave.,  Ozone 

Park,  New  York. 


ALL  AROUND  handyman,  experienced  goat 
milker,  wants  position.  LEO  DROSSOS, 
225  Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


BOY  17  wants  farm  work  July  and  August. 

Previous  experience.  BRUCE  FERGUSON, 
29  Fairview  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


MAN  46,  single,  wants  work  as  caretaker, 
gardener.  ADVERTISER  3572,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  school  student 
wishes  job  on  small  poultry  farm. 
MARCUS  LEVY,  768  Bushwick  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TWO  15  year  old  agricultural  students 
wanting  job  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm  for 
Summer.  ADVERTISER  3576,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  employment;  poultry,  vegetable 
dairy;  deferred;  willing.  Experienced.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3578,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  50,  married,  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  care  of  animals, 
machinery;  desires  position  as  caretaker  on 
private  place  where  honest,  reliable  man 
is  appreciated.  Careful  driver.  Separate 
house  essential.  Good  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3583,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SELF  WORKING  farm  family  wants  full 
charge  of  good  steady  place  preferred  to 
high  wages.  Wife  cooks  weekends.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  MIDDLEAGED,  wish  caretaking 
or  regular  work,  experienced.  Cook, 
general  houseworker,  gardener,  lawn,  re¬ 
pairs,  general  handyman.  Reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3589,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  WITH  long  successful  experience 
wants  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  3593, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  married,  seeks  employ¬ 
ment;  poultry-dairy  farm.  Strong,  ener¬ 
getic.  Working  knowledge  poultry.  No 
housework.  Daughter  10.  State  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN,  married,  son 
17,  two  smaller  children,  wants  position. 
State  wages  and  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
3603,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKERS,  INTELLIGENT,  well  edu¬ 
cated  couple,  middle  30’s.  Reliable,  ener¬ 
getic,  resourceful,  straight  caretaker  basis, 
or  will  cook,  serve,  drive  week-ends.  Any 
country  place.  Excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3600,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


IF  YOUR  church  has  no  pastor  and  would 
like  a  fully-ordained  Protestant  preacher 
of  the  old-fashioned  Gospel  of  Christ, 
write  full  particulars  immediately  to  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3601,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  EXPERIENCED,  reliable, 
farm  school  graduate,  best  reference. 
Capable  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK, 
258  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  GARDENER  or  camp  summer  re¬ 
sort;  handyman,  poultry  experience.  State 
wages.  GEORGE  MARTIN,  Box  13,  R.  1, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  SINGLE,  strictly  temperate, 
desires  position;  small  herd  on  private 
estate  preferred;  good  milker  and  butter- 
maker.  Lifetime  experience,  best  references. 
Please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER  3606, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRAFT  1-B,  small,  25,  single,  high  school 
graduate,  Christian.  Steady  chicken  or 
turkey  job  wanted.  RAY  THOMPSON, 
Harborcreek,  Pa. 


GARDENER,  CARETAKER,  farming  ex¬ 
perience;  share  basis.  Small  estate  near 
New  York  City.  GARFIELD,  111  West 
23rd  St.,  New  York  City. 


REFINED  MIDDLEAGED  woman,  wishes 
work  in  small  home  of  adult  family.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  70c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.15  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality  syrup;  $3 
per  gallon  F.  O.  B.  W.  J.  ROBERTSON, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED,  PURE  1942  maple  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon  plus  transportation.  CLYDE 
DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM,  also  sage  honey, 
liquified,  top  quality.  $1.35,  5  lb.  tin; 

limit  10  lbs.  Gift  boxes,  6  kinds,  6  pounds, 
named.  $2.25.  all  postpaid  third  zone. 

HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa,  L.-.I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  MAPLE  syrup  for  sale,  $2.75  per 
gallon,  delivered  third  zone.  FRANK 
LICHTFUSS.  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  VALENCIA  oranges  $2.85 
bushel;  half  $1.65,  prepaid.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AMBER  WILD  flower  honey  (no  buckwheat) 
5  lb.  pail  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.25  postpaid 
third  zone.  CHARLES  R.  MILLER,  2003 
Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


AVERYS’  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Private  customer  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  guaranteed  from  healthy, 
well  fed  chickens.  37  cents  per  pound  or 
49  cents  per  dozen.  6  pounds  or  over  post¬ 
paid.  HASELBECK,  Femdale  Blvd.  Central 
Islip,  Long  Island. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  lbs.  $1.20.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  N.  J. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  gallon; 

$1.75  one-half  gallon.  5  lb.  pail  soft  sugar 
$2  prepaid  third  zone.  Quality  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


HARVEY’S  MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  away  from 
State  road,  Rochester  Vermont;  is  open 
to  American  home  seekers.  Good  food  and 
beds  in  double  and  triple  rooms,  bath, 
furnace.  Outdoor  interests  for  both  young 
and  old.  Reasonable  rates. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3552,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED;  Country  home, 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Conveniences.  $10 
weekly.  Horse,  pony  riding  extra.  MRS. 
DYCHE  SHIFLET,  Churchville,  Va. 


WANTED — Comfortable,  reasonable  accommo¬ 
dation  for  Jewish  family  with  one  child 
on  farm  near  village.  High  elevation,  about 
100  miles  from  New  York.  Want  to  do  my 
own  cooking.  Write  fully.  SWAN,  2355 
Morris  Ave.  Bronx,  New  York. 


BOARDERS  —  Farm,  White  Mountains. 
LETTIE  TUCKER,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 


BOARDERS  WANTED.  Low.  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  vt. 


COUPLE  WISH  to  spend  vacation  on  farm 
where  no  other  guests  are  taken.  H.  H. 
O’CONNER,  58  Grace  Ave.,  Great  Neck, 
Long  Island. 


BOARDERS  ON  farm,  $7  weekly;  near 
town.  ADVERTISER  3595,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm;  bath¬ 
ing.  References.  Doctors  Rec.  IRMSCHER, 
Madison,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Summer  board,  three  couples, 
three  infants  1-2  years,  small  modern 
non-sectarian  farm  within  75  miles  Man¬ 
hattan;  screened  porch,  swimming,  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3599,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN,  physically  slightly 
handicapped  needing  little  help  wishes 
room,  board  on  farm  near  New  York  City 
for  $30-$40  monthly.  SPERLING,  1796  Bath¬ 
gate  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE:  Hay  loader,  team,  plow,  heavy 
lumber  wagon,  2-row  marker,  hay  rake, 
single  cultivators.  ED.  WHILES,  R.  1, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  New  York  City  Teachers 
Agency,  well  established;  large,  select 
following.  Consider  exchange  for  good 
country  business.  ADVERTISER  3548,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  New  combination  grain  and 
cattle  body  that  fits  IV2  ton  truck.  Write 
ROY  GRIFFIN,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


TRACTOR  —  Want  walking  garden  type. 

State  make,  horsepower  and  price.  JOHN 
WHITE,  Northport,  Long  Island. 


WASHING  MACHINE:  Need  electric  wash¬ 
er;  aiso  electric  refrigerator  110  volts 
A.C.  current.  State  price  wanted  and  make. 
JOHN  WHITE,  Northport,  Long  Island. 


LATHE  —  Want  power  tools  for  farm  in¬ 
cluding  lathe,  drill  press,  circular,  jig  and 
band  saws.  JOHN  WHITE,  Northport, 
Long  Island. 


WILL  BUY  two  carloads  No.  1  horse  hay, 
$27  per  ton  delivered,  freight  or  truck: 
and  one  car  rye  straw,  $27  ton  delivered, 
spot  cash.  PAINE’S  STOCK  FARM, 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  433. 


FOR  SALE:  Greenlee  vertical  boring  ma¬ 
chine,  factory  condition.  TRYON, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SELL  OR  trade  for  tractor,  double  drum 
hoist,  2,000  ft.  cable.  CHAS.  W.  SMITH, 
Churchville,  N.  Y. 


WAITED — Scotch  chain  harrow.  State  size, 
condition  and  price.  ADVERTISER  3581, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  State  make,  year,  price  and 
where  located.  STEICHEN,  400  West  118th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  Alfalfa,  second  cutting,  15  tons. 
LESTER  BENNETT,  Victor,  New  York. 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian  after  May  5th.  2  lbs.  $2.80; 
3  lbs.  $3.50,  queens  included.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  30-50  Rumley  tractor  . on  rubber, 
$250.  16-30  Hart  Parr  tractor  on  steel, 

$150.  30x50  in.  Huber  Separator  in  perfect 

condition  on  rubber.  28x47  Case  Separator 
in  good  shape  on  rubber.  ENOS  L. 
WITMER,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Cultivator  for  Farmall  F12  trac¬ 
tor  with  quick-  attachment.  Give  price  and 
full  details.  ADVERTISER  3617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  GALLON  field  force  sprayer  for  power 
take  off.  1  Model  20,  8  ft.  cut  International 
Combine.  2  hand  corn  shellers.  1  power 
corn  sheller.  1  Burr  feed  grinder.  1 
Hercules  stump  puller.  1  gasoline  driven 
log  saw.  1  com  stalk  loading  attachment 
for  corn  harvester.  Apply  DAVIS  MILL- 
WORK,  CO.,  Forty  Fort,  Pa.  The  above  sur¬ 
plus  equipment  was  kept  under  cover  and 
in  good  operating  condition  and  is  priced 
for  a  quick  sale. 
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What  do  you  want 
in  a  chick? 


•  LOW  mortality,  quick,  even  growth,  high 
egg  production— these  features  so  outstand¬ 
ing  in  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks  bring  bigger 
profits  in  shorter  time.  For  34  years  Kerr 
Chickeries  has  bred  chicks  helped  by  lat¬ 
est  breeding  knowledge.  120,000  breeders 
blood-tested  annually  by  the  slow  tube 
agglutination  method.  240-acre 
breeding  farm.  All  popular 
breeds,  crosses  and  sexed 
White  Leghorns.  Write  today 
for  free  literature  and  advance 
order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


There’s  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury ; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton.  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse.  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
M/''S.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyvillo.  (Address  Dept,  19), 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 

or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R,  Kleinfellersville,  Pa. 


13.00  8.50 

20.00  4.50 
17.00  11.00 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

■  Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
|  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

_ (Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.-Unsexed  Pullets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  1).  100  ,100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $  6.00  $1.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Ancona* .  9.50  17.00  2.00 

Bar  White  or  Buff  Bocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh’  Wyand.,  B.I.  Beds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Bed-Bocks,  Bock-Bed  Cross......  9.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns... .  12.00 

Bar.  Bocks  &  New  Hampshires . . . .  13.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  _21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  * i1, <L  ?n 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds -  10.00  13.00  9.00 

Bed-Bock  &  Bock-Bed  Cross. .... .  (0.00  13.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct)....  12.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


GRAYBILL’S 


HI-GRADE 

CHICKS 


(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  10®  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED ...  .$9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg . 10.00  18.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand...  9.00  12.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross . .9.00  2.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct . 12.00  16.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  7.00  10.00  6.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
100%  live  arriv.  guar.  P’paid.  Sexing  guar  95%  acc. 
B.W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat. 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Graybilt,  Hty.,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


* 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Extra  Profit-Bred  Quality  Chicks,  Sexed  Pullets. 
Straight  Run.  Official  Penna.  State  Bloodtested.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Imported  foundation  stock.  All  shipments 
sent  prepaid.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Mating  list,  prices  free. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersvitle,  Pa. 


1:0 
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CHICKS 

250  to  300  egg  R.  0.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Straight  Run. 
Breeders  Bloodtested. 
POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 


-ssarl 
mtrnu I 


PULLETS  GUAR.  95%. 

100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $16.00  $1.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  or  It.  I.  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run . $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Rocks  9.00  (  2.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special . .'..11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  All  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  oa.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY, 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 


&.  W.  ULSH'S  <3S3&>  CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds.  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Freo  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

PHI  I  _  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

r  ULLL  1  J  a.11  ages  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  Securities  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  filed  suit  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  to  restrain  the  George 
Washington  Memorial  Park  from 
selling  lots  in  a  98-acre  cemetery 
project  at  Paramus,  N.  J.,  nine  miles 
from  the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
The  S.  E.  C.  charged  that  the  pro¬ 
motors  had  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  Securities  Act  which  requires 
registration  of  investment  securities 
or  contracts  offered  for  sale.  The 
development  management  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  spend  $2,000,000  to  make 
this:  “The  most  beautiful  burial 

estate  in  all  America.”  The  charge 
by  the  commission  was  that  they 
had  sold  4,004  cemetery  lots  up  to 
September  1940,  the  gross  pro¬ 

ceeds  of  which  were  $607,781  and 
some  of  the  sales  were  made  on  an 
investment  basis.  The  commission 

stated  that  the  98-acre  plot  was 
divided  into  35,000  lots.  The  original 
cost  of  the  land  was  said  to  be 

$45,000  and  a  burial  permit  from  the 
Borough  of  Paramus  cost  $50,000. 
This  made  the  average  cost  of  the  lots 
$2.70;  they  were  originally  sold  for 
$100  and  later  the  price  was  placed 
at  $210  to  $400.  The  resale  depart¬ 
ment  was  not  to  resell  lots  at  less 
than  twice  the  price  originally  paid. 
The  company  began  business  on 
October  1,  1939,  and  out  bf  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  10  percent  was  to  be  set  aside 
for  perpetual  care  to  maintain  the 
park;  commissions  to  salesmen  were 
set  at  40%,  and  50%  accrued  to 
the  company.  The  sale  of  lots  have 
been  halted  by  the  courts  until  the 
decision  is  reached  in  regard  to  this 
alleged  violation.  The  literature  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  commission  described 
extensive  devolpment  plans  which 
include  landscaping,  the  erection  of 
a  replica  of  the  Taj  Mahal  of  India, 
a  Tower  of  Memories,  temples,  rest 
pavilions,  artificial  lakes,  pools  and 
fountains.  Lots  were  sold  to  people 
in  central,  western  and  northern 
New  York  State  and  to  residents  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
Florida.  At  its  annual  convention, 
the  New  York  State  Association  of 
Cemeteries  went  on  record  to  ban 
speculative  buying  and  selling  of 
cemetery  lots  and  were  to  present 
the  resolution  to  that  effect  in 
Abany.  It  is  a  worthy  purpose  to 
our  minds,  and  we  still  urge  our 
readers  to  deliberate  before  dispos¬ 
ing  of  listing  securities  for  other 
investments. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  the 
Master  Herb  Company  of  Los 
Angeles  Calif.?  I  have  arthritis  and 
would  like  to  try  it,  if  it  is  all  right. 

Pennsylvania  j.  t.  k. 

We  do  not  know  the  ingredients 
of  this  preparation  but  we  do  know 
that  arthritis  is  too  serious  a  disease 
to  try  various  products  without  the 
advice  of  a  physician  who  would 
know  your  condition  and  your  re¬ 
action  to  the  drugs  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  ordered  the  above 
company  to  report  on  their  product 
and  have  claimed  that  there  is  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  Chinese  herbs.  They 
say  that  the  herbs  used  have  no 
value  in  treating  disease  in  excess 
of  affording  temporary  palliative 
relief  from  some  of  the  pains  or 
symptoms.  The  company  had  adver¬ 
tised  that  the  herbs  constituted  a 
cure  or  remedy  for  various  diseases 
and  ailments,  including  rheumatism, 
arthritis,  asthma  and  stomach  ulcers. 

Can  you  locate  this  party  or  tell 
me  what  to  do  about  the  situation? 
Last  Fall  I  sold  my  lambs  to 
Romano  Morin,  328  State  St.,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  He  paid  all  but  $10 
and  promised  to  return  the  follow¬ 
ing  week  and  pay  this  balance.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  him 
since.  I  can  make  very  good  use  of 
the  money.  w.  s. 

New  York 

Letters  to  Morin  were  not  re¬ 
turned  to  us  so  we  assume  he 
received  them  but  he  has  not  re¬ 
sponded,  nor  has  the  reader  had  the 
payment  or  any  word  from  him. 
The  record  will  emphasize  the  need 
of  caution  in  extending  credit. 

Buy  defense  stamps  at  your  Post 
Office  from  10  cents  up  to  $5.00. 
You  will  be  helping  to  win  this  war. 


Some  time  back  you  had  an  item 
that  ’warned  buyers  to  look  out  for 
real  estate  men.  It  was  helpful  to 
me  and  I  wonder  if  you  could  re¬ 
peat  the  advice  as  there  are  so 
many  around  just  now  trying  to  sell 
property  and  men  who  know  nothing 
about  farming  take  the  real  estate 
agent’s  word  for  it  and  lose  all. 
They  advertise  “money-making” 
farms  and  “there  is  no  such  animal” 
right  now.  a.  b.  c. 

New  York 

We  are  glad  to  repeat  the  advice. 
Frequent  inquiries  come  to  us  ask¬ 
ing  the  responsibility  and  reliability 
of  real  estate  agencies  in  various 
locations.  These  are  difficult  questions 
to  answer  definitely.  There  are  many 
honest,  conscientious  real  estate 
dealers,  but  some  few  have 
little  financial  responsibilty,  and 
their  capital  rating  would  be  of 
little  value  if  known.  Their  business 
is  simply  to  bring  seller  and  buyer 
together,  and  negotiate  ar  deal.  They 
get  their  pay  as  a  commission  on  the 
amount  of  the  sale,  and  quite 
naturally  they  are  anxious  to  make 
the  sale  and  the  commission,  and 
try  to  persuade  both  parties  to  come 
to  terms.  The  seller  is  expected  to 
know  the  value  of  the  property. 
Oftentimes  the  buyer  does  not.  But 
the  buyer,  should  never  be  hurried 
into  making  an  offer  until  he  has 
full  information  from  independent 
sources.  A  verbal  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  real  estate  is  not 
binding  in  New  York  State,  until 
it  is  committed  to  writing.  When  the 
buyer  and  seller  agree  verbally, 
however,  the  agent  may  then  de¬ 
mand  his  commisssion  even  though 
the  sale  does  not  eventually  go 
through.  Then  the  owner  is  obliged 
to  pay  the  commission  even  though 
the  sale  is  not  made.  For  this  reason 
it  is  prudent  for  the  owner  to  have 
an  agreement  in  writing  with  the 
agent,  providing  that  no  commission 
shall- be  deemed  to  be  due  unless  and 
until  title  passes,  and  reserving  the 
right  to  the  owner  to  withdraw  at 
any  time  before  the  deed  is  signed 
and  payments  "are  made. 

Christian  Albright,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
came  to  my  place  and  got  eggs  from 
time  to  time  and  paid  for  them  but 
later  he  came  and  did  not  have  the 
money  but  would  bring  it  the  next 
day  or  pay  the  $42.50  for  them  the 
next  time.  He  had  a  hard  luck  story 
and  I  let  him  have  the  eggs.  He 
did  not  come  and  I  went  to  his  place 
but  he  would  not  see  me  and  finally 
he  moved  away  without  leaving  a 
forwarding  address.  We  heard  he 
went  to  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  but  we 
could  never  find  him.  If  you  could 
locate  him  we  would  appreciate  it 
as  I  am  going  to  the  Army  and 
would  like  to  clean  up  this  bill. 

New  York  a.  m. 

We  traced  Albright  to  Ebenezer, 
N.  Y.,  and  after  considerable  effort 
secured  the  payment  of  the  amount. 
The  delay  ate  up  all  the  profit  there 
was  in  the  transaction  and  it  is 
better  to  refuse  to  deliver  goods 
on  promises  of  future  payment. 

I  want  to  report  that  my  claim 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  been  adjusted.  I  thank  you  for 
all  your  trouble,  and  wish  you 
success  with  your  good  magazine 
which  I  have  taken  for  5  years.  No 
matter  where  I  go  your  valued  paper 
is  always  in  sight.  e.  j.  b. 

New  York 

This  was  a  claim  for  a  damaged 
shipment  that  had  been  pending  for 
longer  than  seemed  reasonable  but 
we  were  pleased  that  our  efforts 
hastened  the  settlement. 

I  have  a  box  of  old  stamps  and 
would  like  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  where  I  could  find  out  if 
they  are  valuable.  mrs.  a.  l. 

New  Jersey 

A  good  stamp  house  would  give 
you  the  information  but  the  stamps 
would  have  to  be  sorted  as  to  amouts, 
issues  and  dates.  Not  all  stamps 
are  valuable  just-^ecause  they  are 
old.  They  must  be  very  rare,  in 
perfect  condition  and  the  water¬ 
marks  and  series  must  be  clear. 
Only  one  stamp  or  coin  in  perhaps 
a  million  is  valuable,  and  this  is 
true  of  pennies  or  other  coins,  and 
even  if  rare  the  condition  must  be 
good. 


REDBIRD 

FARM 


Mass.  State  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  on  Own  300-Acre  Farm 
Slay  Chicks  CAN  be  highly  profitable.  Start  a 
brood  of  our  early-maturing  R.  I.  Reds.  They 
begin  laying  at  around  5  months  of  age,  and 
are  usually  in  50%  production  of  standard-size 
eggs  at  6  months.  You  may  be  gathering  stan¬ 
dard-size  market  eggs  before  Thanksgiving,  if  you 
order  immediately.  And  there’s  a  big  cash  saving, 
duo  to  our  sharply  reduced  Mid-Spring  prices. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks 
on  AH  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  Our  original  strain, 
bred  over  30  years.  Contest  records  up  to  334  eggs. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  CROSS 
SEXED  CHICKS  — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
New  Low  Prices  Effective  May  15th 
A  real  buying  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  itl 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spring  Price  List 
REDBIRD  FARM,  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Uass 
World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm. 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow¬ 
th,  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — ■ 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


The  result  of  constant  pains¬ 
taking  improvement.  15  years 
Poultry  breeding  experience. 

Your  Golden  opportunity  to  help  in  the 
“Food  for  Victory”  drive.  Sweepstakes 
winners  at  NEPPCO — grand  championship 
at  Boston.  6,000  Pullorum  Clean.  Excellent 
meat  qualities,  heavy  production,  98% 
livability  guarantee.  Sexed  or  Straight 
Run.  Hamps  or  Crosses.  Write  for  catalog. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 

Box  3,  -  Brockton,  Mass. 


MAYO’S 


Vigorous  chicks  that  will  live,  grow, 
and  pay  profits  for  you  this  year.  Our 
stock  has  a  background  of  breeding  and  scientific 
management.  Famous  for  rapid  growth,  even  feath¬ 
ering  and  ability  to  produce  large  eggs.  Mass. 
State  Tested  Pullorum  Free.  Write  for  Catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  Boxboro,  Mass. 


QhisXksNEW  HAMPSHIRES 


‘uuof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


.Gain  a  Month  the  Spizzerinktum  Way 

iSPIZZEBINKTUM  Chicks  started 
now  will  overtake  many  other  chicks 
^started  a  month  earlier.  They  are 
^>,bred  for  Past  Growth,  Quick,  Com- 
jplete  Feathering  and  Early  Maturity  as 
players.  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
5,New  Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Barred 

- T - -Hybrids.  Limited  number  of  Chicks  and 

Hatching  Eggs  available  promptly.  FREE  Catalog 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


PARMENTER’S  REDS 

In  spite  of  the  low  egg  feed  ratio  of  February 
my  pen  at  the  California  Contest  showed  an 
INCOME  OVER  FEED  COST  OF  $5.54 

For  the  28  days  production.  “Keen  ’em  Producing” 

Wnucu°TtclcllOUlICTIO!<  PROFITABLE  with 

PARMENTERS  PROVEN  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Special  Discount  5-,  p-  clicks — May  i 

wpvvlu I  Uiabuuni  R .  I .  Red  Chicks— May  10 

E'  B  IpARMFNTFRlna7^lii.ckSof.0r  Ee*  Production 

_fa-_p-_PA  R M  EN  T E R.  476  King  St.,  Franklin.  Mass. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  PulL 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


^  ■‘■.wiuct.  wiinmoEnLin 

_ Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt, 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

PUre.^ublo0nnp„edifrf,ed-  TraPPed  for  extra  large  brown 

K I MRji  i 20 d°o ,-,re®  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM.  MILFORD.  MASS. 


6 


SmasliocI  !C 

MAPLE  LAWN  * 
OHIO  Ii  S 

Str.  Run  Chicks  per  100  as  Low  As . 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand., 
&  N.  II.  Hods,  Crosses.  We  specialize  in 
sexing.  V  rite  for  prices  &  Catalog.  We  pay 
all  shipping  charges. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 

McAlisterville,  penna. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
K.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $18.00  ... 

Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-OC 

Red-Rock  Cross  .  9.00  12.00  8.0( 

rN.  Hamp.  Reds  .  10.00  13.00  8.0( 

B.  &  W.  Rks.,  R.I.  Rods  9.00  12.00  8.0( 

_  „  .  Heavy  ^Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C  O  D 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa 


“Sure-Profit”  CHioIie 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits  Ckls 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2  5 

Genuine  New  Hampshires 9-00  13.00  7.00 

ROSED' ALE  '  POU  Ltr'y  ’  FARM.8'50  Qulkertown/ P° 

CHIC  li  g 

Barred  Rock— White  Rock— New  Hampshire  Reds  an 
Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  Stal 

WEST  DENTON  uirr Hatching  wockb 
WEST  DENTON  HATCHfRY,  Denton,  Marylan 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont  egg  producers  should  ship 
to  us  to  ALBANY,  N.  Y.,  %  Central  Warehouse  Corp. 
during  April.  May  and  June.  We  will  pay  based  on 
New  York  Market.  Good  prices  assured.  Shippers  from 
other  states  should  ship  to  us  at  New  York  City. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachosetts 


cnip  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
^  n  MT  iiTe  poultry  bouse.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  West  W  sshlnstou  Market,  New  \  ort  City 


Live  and  Dressed 
Poultry,  Calves, 


WANTED 


lambs.  Rabbits, 
Eggs ...  _ 


ESTABLISHED  67  YEAR8 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


are  worth  more  in  Boston.  Write  for  prices. 
McARDLE  POULTRY  C0„  19  Fulton  Pl„  Boston 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St,  New  York 


65  ACRES,  4  room  house,  barn,  creek, 
woodlands,  retreat;  $1,000.  FLOYD  A. 
DYMOND,  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 


INVESTORS,  DEVELOPERS  and  truck  crop 
farmers  attention.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass,  offers  for  sale 
33  acres  silt  loam  tillage,  good  fertility  and 
drainage.  Modern  8-room  house,  tile  bath, 
steam  heat,  electricity,  city  water.  Bam, 
packing  house,  garage  and  tool  house. 
$16,000.  Excellent  terms  arranged.  Con¬ 
sidered  a  good  site  for  development.  Con¬ 
siderable  frontage  on  concrete  highway,  9 
miles  from  Manhattan. 


FARM,  27  acres,  one-half  tillable,  one-half 
pasture,  3  acres  woodland,  detached  8 
room  house  with  electricity,  large  barn, 
double  garage,  hen  coop,  50  chickens,  1 
cow,  corn  crib,  farm  implements,  etc. 
GUCKENBERGER,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  hardware  store  and 
gas  station.  Doing  good  business  now. 
Would  sell  entire  property  or  business 
alone.  ADVERTISER  3546,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ' 


FOR  SALE:  200  acres,  Adirondacks.  Timber, 
partly  cleared,  trout  stream.  Natural  place 
for  artificial  lake;  beautiful  view.  IRVING 
RICHARDS,  Wevertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  acre  farm  for  poultry 
farming  or  a  quiet  home,  Spring  water, 
electricity,  excellent  garden  land.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3550,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  hatchery,  electric  incu¬ 
bator,  electric  brooders  also  oil  and  coal. 
Modem  buildings,  running  water,  retail  egg 
route.  Capacity  3,500  layers;  equipment  for 
6,000  chicks.  Location  Western  New  York. 
Owner  must  retire,  poor  health.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  SS 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE.  WI8. 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  Adirondack 
-  home,  furnished.  Equipped  for  Summer 
resort;  accommodates  50.  Poultry  plant. 
Illustrated  folder.  BOX  52,  Johnsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ideal  60  acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm;  10  cows,  team,  tools,  complete. 
$3,900,  one-half  down.  ORIN  SANDS, 

Nineveh,  N.  Y. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velor  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautifully  finished  wide  border, 
deckle  edge,  25e  roll  of  8  and  .free  enlargement. 
IDEAL  PHOTOS.  Box  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  i. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY:  800  apple  tree 
orchard  (Waltons-Mackintosh)  for  rent, 
on  profit  sharing  basis;  3  miles  from  New 
Paltz,  Ulster  County.  Write  CULINARIANS 
HOME  FOUNDATION,  349  West  48th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  „„„„  Ci-.l,  Nn,«  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
L3T§6  otOCK  itCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Make  excellent  tubs  for  all  farm  purposes.  Capacity 
120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside  $2.00  each.  F.O.B. 
New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Newport,  R.  I. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


•  WANTED  TO  BUY  WALNUT  LOGS  • 

22  inches  up  diameter;  8  feet  up  long;  measure  with 
tape,  6  feet  from  ground  at  least  72  inches  around. 
Will  pay  $35.00  to  $65.00  per  1000  board  feet.. 
I  cut  and  truck. 

JAY  WHITE,  54  Manchester  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  o!  Issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


12  ACRES,  Summer  home,  bath,  electricity, 
drilled  well,  completely  furnished;  $2,000. 
FLOYD  A.  DYMOND,  Tunkhannock,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Free  list:  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


FARM  WANTED:  Suitable  for  50-70  head 
beef  cattle.  Low  cost  and  taxes  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker,  _ 

21  ACRE  Pinegrove,  large  rustic  semi¬ 
bungalow,  poultry  house,  outbuildings, 
furniture,  tools,  truck,  gasoline  engine;  all 
for  $5,500.  Also  16  acres  $525,  woodland; 
7  acres  $275.  Other  acreage  1  to  60  acres, 
$10  down,  $5  monthly.  SAFRANEK,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey. 


SUCCESSFUL,  MODERN,  poultry  and  baby 
chick  farm  and  business;  25  miles  from 
New  York  City..  With  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  Excellent  farm  land  for  truck 
farming  with  buildings,  also  available. 
Terms.  S.  F.  HOWELL,  Troy  Hills,  N.  J. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  Syracuse  residence  for 
farm  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  G.  JONES, 
Rigi  Ave„  Syracuse,  N,  Y, _ 

FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County; 

photos.  Give  us  size  and  price  limits. 
WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


UNUSUAL  POSSIBILITY,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  105  acre  farm  for  sale;  central 
New  Jersey.  Farming,  development,  numer¬ 
ous  businesses  could  be  established;  would 
make  fine  estate.  Same  distance  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  State  and  U.  S.  High¬ 
way.  ROOM  4042,  167  Sand  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  A  small  farm,  3-5  acres.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WEST  BURKE,  Vermont:  Five  apartments, 
five  car  garage,  small  henhouse.  Private 
water  supply;  over  eight  acres  of  land. 
Price  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  3488,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


100  ACRE  dairy  farm,  fine  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity,  .  20  Jersey  cows;  full  equipment. 
Real  buy  for  $8,000,  $3,000  down.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Small  farm,  gas  station,  ice 
cream  parlor;  main  highway.  Doing 
business  20  years.  JOHN  DeCICCO,  South 
Willington,  Conn. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  widow’s  dairy  farm,  100 
acres.  Not  equipped.  Modern  improve¬ 
ments.  In  good  production.  MRS.  MINNIE 
GREENWOOD,  Lakewood,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED,  100-300  acres,  150  miles 
New  York.  Trade  apartment  building, 
value  $14,000;  income  $1,800  year.  F. 
HARRIS,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  General  store,  gas  station. 

Small  village.  H«*rd  road.  Lake  resort. 
Good  6  room  house,  barn,  icehouse,  4  acres 
land,  stock  and  fixtures;  nice  business  and 
a  nice  home.  Very  reasonable.  R.  J.  STONE, 
R.  D.  2,  Montrose,  Pa. 


185  ACRE  dairy  farm,  machinery  and  tools; 
$4,000.  JOHN  RUNG,  R.  3,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  200  acres;  Mills, 
Potter  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  state 
highway  No.  49.  Well  watered,  large  wood 
lot,  2  barns  with  silos.  One  adapted  for 
sheep,  electricity  in  house  and  cow  barn, 
electric  milking  machine  and  cooler,  tools, 
13  cows;  $5,500  to  close  estate.  M.  G. 
SWETLAND,  Mills,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  of  the  best,  adjoining, 
productive  farms  in  the  .best  part  of 
Vermont;  carrying  over  100  head  of  stock. 
Good  buildings  and  fields.  Electricity.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  FARM  for  sale,  by  owner.  30 
acres  of  land,  no  house.  A  beautiful  place 
for  your  country  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  Comnftands  an  unob¬ 
structed  view  of  river  for  miles;  West  side. 
30  miles  south  of  Albany,  in  village  of 
3,000  population.  Five  minutes  to  high 
school,  churches,  stores,  railroad  station, 
and  state  road.  A  village  street  on  each 
side  of  land,  many  desirable  building  lots, 
15  acres  of  level,  black  sand,  very  fertile; 
15  acres  gentle  slope  to  river  level.  Very 
desirable  for  poultry  or  vegetable  farm. 
Price  $5,000,  all  cash.  No  agents.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3562,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LIKE:  STOCKED,  equipped  dairy  and 

general  farm.  Work  on  shares  or  rent. 
JAMES  RICHARDSON.  6  Rockaway  Court, 
Ocean  Side,  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE:  Desirable  house.  Village  Glen. 

Improvements,  garage,  henhouse,  garden, 
fruit,  berries;  price  right,  reason  death.  This 
is  cream,  don’t  wait,  investigate.  L.  L. 
SNYDER,  Glen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  story  brick  block  modern 
apartment,  billard  parlor,  quick  lunch, 
sporting  goods,  electric  appliances,  radios; 
fine  location.  BILL  CRANDELL,  Marathon, 
New  York. 


FARM  SALE,  105  acres,  Watkins  Glenn 
road,  l‘/2  miles  south  Lodi.  Electricity, 
two  wells,  woods.  LINA  McKAY,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MIDDLETOWN,  Orange  County, 
New  York.  Do  you  want  a  farm,  boarding 
house,  store,  camp,  lake,  gas  station,  cabins, 
inn?  “DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


SMALL  NEARBY  dairy  farm,  $6,800;  146 
acres,  $12,000;  252  acres,  $22,000.  Send  for 
booklet.  PAUL  BOUGHTON,  280  East  21st 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Two  neat  farm  houses  with 
acreage.  70  miles.  One  6  rooms,  yearly 
rent  $300;  another  five  rooms,  $240.  No 
improvements.  Adult  family  required,  Used 
to  country.  ADVERTISER  3564,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IDEAL  COUNTRY,  Colonial,  on  Maryland’s 
Eastern  Shore,  near  Pocomoke  City.  14 
rooms,  5  fireplaces,  198  acres,  tenant  house, 
20  cow  dairy,  Philadelphia  milk  market, 
electricity.  Reasonable.  HARRY  T.  COTT- 
MAN,  2694  Nichols  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE  or  lease,  all-electric  lumber 
mill,  good  condition;  daily  capacity, 
10,000  board  feet.  Eight  room  house,  barn, 
garage,  10  acres  on  railroad.  $3,986;  terms. 
LIEUT.  EDDY,  Roxbury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE:  General  farm,  125  acres  at 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  MARY  G.  VAN 
DYKE,  2  Berkeley  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y, 


WANTED  —  Bungalow,  all  year  around  in 
New  York  State.  Price  moderate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3588,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


100  ACRE  (Albany)  fruit.  1,900  trees, 
gardening,  poultry,  bees  estate;  grand 
buildings;  woman  sacrifices,  $25,000.  Dandy, 
village,  modem  residence,  $2,700.  105  acres, 
$1,800.  240  acre  stock  ranch,  2  sets  build¬ 

ings,  24  cattle,  $10,000.  Others.  Catalogs. 
HENDRICKSON,  (Eastern)  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Nine  room  house  and  lot  in 
Lakemont,  a  hamlet  between  Watkins 
Glen  and  Geneva.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  combining  country  and  city  comforts, 
superior  schooling,  paved  roads,  frequent 
mails  and  a  modernized  house  with  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  heat,  complete  plumbing 
and  electrical  service.  For  particulars  and 
picture  Address  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Modern  poultry  farm  within  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Capacity  about 
2,000  layers.  ADVERTISER  3565,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  134  acre  farm,  located  in  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  Delaware  County.  Suitable 
for  dairy  or  chickens.  Excellent  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hard  road,  school  bus.  JENNIE 
MACCRACKEN,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


WANT  TO  purchase  dairy  farm  with  retail 
milk  route;  within  100  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Must  be  modernized.  ADVERTISER 
3566,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS-i— 270  acres,  excellent  buildings,  stable 
for  100  head,  2  silos,  poultry  house  for 
1,000,  stock,  equipment,  city  advantages, 
lake;  terms  given.  Farm  120  acres  with 
stock,  equipment;  $5,800,  part  down.  Write 
C.  M.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  On  Route  32,  state  road,  15 
acres,  4  room  house,  outbuildings,  fruit, 
shade  trees,  woods  and  large  brook;  $2,800. 
JOSEPH  NAGLACK,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 


FOR  RENT:  Six  room  apartment,  all  im¬ 
provements,  brook;  $150  per  year.  Sullivan 
County.  ADVERTISER  3582,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm  by  river  or  large 
stream;  at  least  three  acres  good  tillage, 
some  woodland,  pasture,  small  house.  A. 
ASPARY,  190  Madison  St.,  New  York  City. 


FINGER  LAKE  country.  160  acre  farm  on 
main  State  road,  %"  mile  from  village, 
central  school,  churches.  8  room  house, 
bath,  electricity,  steam  heat.  Barns,  90 
foot  poultry  house  brooders,  other  build¬ 
ings,  all  lighted.  Price  $7,000;  terms.  Room¬ 
ing  house,  Ithaca,  near  Cornell  University; 
17  rooms,  all  occupied.  Selling  because  of 
ill  health.  $10,000;  terms.  HILL  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Mrs.  A.  C.  McIntosh,  Locke, 
New  York. 


MARYLAND  —  Long  growing  season,  230 
acre  dairy  farm,  near  Washington  and 
Baltimore.  Hard  road,  well  improved; 
$23,000.  Other  choice  Maryland  farm  es¬ 
tates.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  3341  Frederick 
Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENTLEMAN’S  120  acre  dairy.  150  year 
Colonial,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  4  fireplaces,  2 
porches,  modem  heating,  fine  water,  mod¬ 
ern  bam  and  cottage,  2-acre  lake,  river. 
BOX  42,  Winterton,  N.  Y.  Middletown  74551. 


FOR  SALE:  Modem  poultry  farm  at  Leeds, 
N.  Y.  Buildings  practically  new.  12  room 
house,  all  modern  improvements:  ideal  for 
boarders.  Sacrifice,  $10,000.  MRS.  F.  S. 
NEWMAN,  610  East  93rd  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Farm,  15  to  30  acres,  radius  50 
to  75  miles  New  York  City.  Suitable  for 
poultry  farming,  some  fruit.  Buildings  in 
good  condition.  Good  transportation.  No 
brokers.  Cash  terms.  COSTAS  NICOLAIDES, 
36  Bedford  St.,  New  York  City.  Phone 
Watkins  9-0982. 


FOR  SALE:  Orange  County  house,  bam, 
coop,  2%  acres  good  land,  fruit  trees, 
electricity:  convenient  to  everything.  $2,600 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3591,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  sale,  286  acres,  54  cows, 
25  young  stock,  4  horses,  new  tractor, 
truck,  full  line  machinery,  tools;  hard 
road,  school  bus,  6  miles  town,  electricity, 
modern  barns.  $40  daily  income  at  present, 
big  money  maker,  tractor  worked  fertile 
fields,  spring  and  creek  watered  pastures; 
terms.  $35,000  ;  5  percent  off  cash.  Write  for 
full  particulars.  Aged  owners  must  sell. 
ADVERTISER  3592,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FIVE  ACRE  broiler  plant,  equipped,  9,000 
annually,  electric  automatic  fountains; 
$1,000,  terms.  Paved  road,  ROWSE,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Upper  Hudson  Valley, 
New  York  State.  Warren,  Washington 
and  Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms, 
chicken  farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms, 
tourist  farms.  Write  for  lists.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY,  7V2  Ridge  St„  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  400  acres  good  level  land, 
14  miles  from  City  of  Columbia,  S.  C., 
which  has  the  largest  curb  market  in  the 
east.  75  acres  in  timber  and  pasture,  7 
houses  and  barns,  electricity  on  farm;  1 
mile  from  railroad  station,  2  miles  from 
stores  and  churches.  Price  $75  per  acre. 
Write  for  information.  O.  G.  SMITH,  2001 
Taylor  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


100  ACRES  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Good  buildings,  electricity,  fine  water, 
29  purebred  stock,  team,  tractor.  Complete 
farm  machinery.  $8,000;  cash  $1,500.  Many 
others.  STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties  in 
Penna.,  still  have  the  best  farms,  buyers 
better  write.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


RENT,  EXCHANGE  or  sell  equipped  farm, 
excellent  herd,  poultry.  Tourist  cabins, 
modern  home,  lake.  Good  buildings,  large 
smooth  fields.  Ample  income.  U.  S.  5,  Ver¬ 
mont.  ADVERTISER  3602,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


NEAR  NEWBURGH,  3  garden  acres,  5  room 
dwelling,  electricity,  barn,  brook;  $2,750, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain:  70  acres, 
stream,  scenic  view,  macadam  highway, 
dwelling,  bams;  $6,600,  terms.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  farm,  near  mar¬ 
kets  and  easy  drive  to  Adirondack  re¬ 
sorts.  106  acres  excellent  land,  no  hills,  in 
good  state  cultivation,  eight  room  house, 
bams,  tool  shed,  two  car  garage.  ALBERT 
HIBBARD,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


TERRACE  MANOR:  12  room  dwelling,  im¬ 
provements,  bus  service,  macadam  high¬ 
way,  5  acres,  barn-garage,  hennery;  $3,800, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Body-fender,  repair,  paint 
shop,  nice  business;  new  equipment.  One 
acre,  nice  village.  Bargain.  Account  of  ill¬ 
ness.  ADVERTISER  3609,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  sale,  productive  150  acre 
dairy  farm,  good  buildings  and  location, 
lovely  view,  stream,  woodland.  Price  $2,100; 
$400  down,  $25  monthly.  Many  others. 
MRS.  CLAIRE  D.  PARSONS,  Burlington 
Flats,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


FIVE  ACRE  chicken  farm,  3y2  rooms, 
modern  improvements;  $3,500.  REIN, 
Clinton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  acreage,  10-15;  can  be 
half  wood.  Not  over  100  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Full  particulars,  price.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  FARM,  not  less  than  30  acres, 
within  150  miles  New  York  City.  4-6  room 
house,  some  wood,  plenty  water,  on  good 
road.  Must  be  cheap.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Cash  for  genuine  bargain.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3614,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Hatchery  and  poultry  farm, 
three  story  laying  house,  heated,  every¬ 
thing  all  equipped.  Bungalow,  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  12  miles  from  Williamsport,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  FARM,  Massachusetts,  Berkshires,  400 
acres,  half  woodland,  unfailing  stream, 
50  acre  meadow,  large  barn,  6  room  house, 
attractive  scenery.  Very  reasonable  rental. 
Prefer  farmer  with  stock;  or  will  sell  for 
cash.  ADVERTISER  3612,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MILK  ROUTE,  300  quarts,  flourishing  city.. 
Orange  County.  Sell  or  trade  for  farm 
in  Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  3485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Two  men  with  farm  experience. 

Should  have  special  knowledge  in  dairy¬ 
ing  or  poultry.  We  are  starting  new 
certified  Guernsey  dairy  with  pedigreed 
stock;  also  poultry  farm.  Apply  by  mail 
only,  stating  experience  and  habits  and 
giving  references.  EDENVALE  FARM, 
C.  P.  Parker,  Manager,  Box  329,  Bayport, 
Long  Island. 


HELP  WANTED:  A  few  good  milkers,  must 
be  steady  and  sober.  Wages  $126  month. 
Purebred  Guernseys.  Apply  IDEAL  FARMS, 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows 
three  times  daily;  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Kennel  maid,  experienced 
woman;  private  kennel.  ADVERTISER 
3394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LARGE  COMMERCIAL  dairy,  Guernseys; 

want  man,  small,  family,  modern  house. 
Experienced  cattle,  horses,  crops.  Call  or 
telephone.  NIELAND  FARMS.  Warwick, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  Warwick  160. 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  iij  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  married  man; 

experienced  with  cows,  pigs,  chickens, 
horses,  crops,  machinery,  accounts,  manag¬ 
ing  help.  Hilly  farm,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  $150  month,  modern  house, 
electricity,  annual  bonus.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  Chance  for  advancement.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3472,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  WHITE,  Christian,  temperate;  for 
dairy  farm,  central  New  Jersey.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3476,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CONNECTICUT,  AUTOMOBILE  mechanic, 

good  man  for  general  repair  work  on  all 
makes  of  cars;  also  body  and  fender  man. 
Please  state  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3502 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-WAITRESS,  who  likes  quiet  farm 

life,  near  Gladstone,  N.  J.  Family  of  two. 
Modern  accommodations.  Please  state  age! 
experience,  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  or  married  couple,  experi- 
enced  with  dairy  cattle,  dairy  farming 
milking  machines;  good  home,  good  food’ 
State  age,  wages  expected.  SOMERSET 
DAIRY  FARM,  Nantucket  Island,  Mass 


WANTED  —  Man  with  some  experience  in 
beekeeping;  good  wages  with  room  and 
board  furnished.  FRED  D.  LAMKIN 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  ’ 


THE  HOUSEKEEPING  department  of  a 

private  hospital  in  Connecticut  has  open¬ 
ings  for  maids  immediately.  Hospital  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Good  salary  and 
living  conditions.  Age  between  20  and  45. 
In  reply  state  age,  where  last  employed 
and  marital  status.  ADVERTISER  3531,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  wife  for  convalescent  home.  Man 

to  work  on  grounds.  Wife  for  general 
work  in  home.  Wages  $50  monthly,  room 
and  board.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN,  CAP  ABLE  of  handling  modern 
farm  home  consisting  six  adults;  good 
home.  State  wages  expected.  RIVERDALE 
FARM,  West  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


biKL  ok  woman. 


nousework. 


— ,  - -  Business 

couple,  one  child,  good  home;  $40  monthly. 
MORRIS  J.  KAPLAN,  P.  O  Box  141 
Woodridge,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  292 . 


Protect  that  tractor! 


■:V.w^ 


Here  are  a  few  hints  on  how  to  keep 
your  tractor  tires  in  good  condition: 

1  Be  careful  not  to  have  too  much  or  too 
*  little  air  in  your  tractor  tires.  A  good 
pressure  for  four-ply  front  tires  is  around 
28  pounds;  for  six-ply,  around  36  pounds. 
In  four-ply  rear-tires,  use  12  pounds;  six- 
ply,  from  12  to  16  pounds.  (When  plowing, 
add  4  pounds  more  air  in  the  furrow 
wheel  tire.) 

2  Avoid  spinning  tires  on  stony  ground... 
too-quick  starting... and  overloading. 

O  Don’t  let  grease,  kerosene,  oil,  or  gas- 
J  oline  get  on  your  tractor  tires. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 


FACTS  FOR  FARMERS— about  Gulf  Farm  Aids 


by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 
Gulf  Research  and  Development  Division 


RUNNING  a  FARM  is  a  real  science  nowadays. 

And — like  all  sciences — its  success  depends 
largely  on  information — on  facts. 

So,  every  month,  Gulf  brings  you  this  in¬ 
formative  page.  Whether  you  buy  or  not,  you 
ought  to  know  the  facts  about  Gulf’s  widely 
used  farm  aids.  They’ve  all  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  laboratories  .  .  .  and  on  farms.  They’re 
designed  for  you^- first  and  foremost! 

Gulf  Livestock  Spray 

Made  of  the  highly  effective  insect  killing  in¬ 
gredient,  pyrethrum,  and  a  mild,  light  oil  base, 
this  widely  used  product,  when  sprayed  as  di¬ 
rected  •  •  .  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks  .  .  .  repels 
stable  and  horn  flies,  thereby  helping  to  quiet 
cows  in  barn  and  pasture  .  .  .  Doesn’t  impart 
taste  or  odor  to  milk,  so  it  can  be  sprayed  at 


milking  time  to  quiet  your  cows  and  make  milk¬ 
ing  easier  and  safer  .  .  .  What’s  more,  Gulf 
Livestock  Spray  is  safe  to  spray  twice  a  day 
and  it’s  economical  to  use  .  .  .  Every  gallon  is 
sold  on  the  basis  of  “satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  your  money  back.” 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gul*  dis¬ 
tributing  plants.  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  Gulf  products  for  homo 
and  farm  are  sold  at  Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  variety  stores  ...  at 
milk  gathering  stations  and  by  feed  stores. 


You’ll  find  extra  protection  for  the  lubri¬ 
cation  of  Transmissions,  Final  Drives  and 
Power  take-offs  in  Gulf  Transgear  Lubri¬ 
cants  E.P.  These  Gulf  Farm  Aids  are  also 
suitable  for  use  in  truck  wheel  bearings  and 
truck  rollers  where  a  fluid  lubricant  is  nec¬ 
essary.  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P.  are 
recommended  for  oil-type  steering  gears  and 
universal  joints,  too. 


Made  for  Small  Electric  Motors 

More  and  more  electric-motor-driven  machines 
and  home  appliances  are  being  rationed.  It’s 
up  to  you  to  keep  the  ones  you  have  operating 
for  the  duration.  Proper  lubrication  is  all-im¬ 
portant.  So  get  Gulf  Electric  Motor  Oil — a  fine, 
Alchlor -processed  oil  especially  packed  in  handy 
cans  for  small  motor  lubrication — and  do  this 
job  right! 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


USE  IT  WISELY  ! 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts.  Phila, .  Pa. 
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Protect  Our  Victory  Gardens  Against  Bug>s 


HE  thousands  of  Victory  Gardens 
spread  over  the  country  in 
1942  are  not  for  bugs.  The 
food  garden  in  the  back  yard 
or  elsewhere  is  to  supply  the 
family  table  and  not  to  keep 
the  population  of  bugs  going.  This  year  of 
all  times  vegetables  are  not  to  be  grown  for 
insects.  This  year  gardening  is  assuming 
new  importance  but  it  will  not  serve  its  full 
purpose  unless  the  insects  are  suppressed. 

As  there  is  no  magic  elixir  to  make  the 
earth  grow  more  without  more  work,  more 
water  or  more  space,  it  will  be  important  to 
conserve  all  that  grows  and  protect  it  from 
insects.  Victory  Garden  efforts  must  not  be 
wasted  on  bugs. 

Kinds  of  Bugs 

The  different  kinds  of  small  creatures  which 
we  call  insects  or  bugs  that  prey  upon  plants 
are  numerous  and  diverse  and  some  of  them 
begin  in  the  seedling  stage  of  plants,  such 
as  cut  worms  and  maggots;  others  begin  to 
work  when  the  plants  are  half  grown  and 
come  midway  between  seed  time  and  har¬ 
vest;  and  still  others  such  as  cabbage, 
cucumber  beetfe  worm  and  carrot  fly  work 
mostly  toward  the  mature  stage;  and  still 
others  work  on  the  stored  product,  such  as 
weevils  of  peas  and  beans  and  wire  worms 
which  work  in  potatoes  and  carrots. 

Life  Cycle 

It  will  be  helpful  at  the  outset  to  recognize 
some  things  in  general  about  insects  for  a 
better  understanding  of  control  work  and 
plant  production.  One  of  the  first  and  im¬ 
portant  things  to  recognize  is  that  each  insect 
has  four  stages  in  its  life  cycle.  The  true  in¬ 
sects,  exclusive  of  spiders  and  slugs,  have  a 
life  cycle  and  a  life  history.  A  study  of  these 
four  stages  is  of  interest.  First  comes  the 
adult  stage  which  may  be  in  the  form  of 
beetles  or  moths  or  flies  as  the  species  may 
determine;  second  comes  the  egg  stage,  often 
not  seen  and  obscure,  and  which  usually 
occupies  the  dormant  stage  and  frequently 
the  winter  season;  third,  the  worm  stage 
following  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  usually 
the  most  damaging  and  still  the  most  easily 
controlled  period  in  the  life  cycle;  then  fourth 
and  finally  comes  the  pupa  or  resting  stage 
of  varying  duration  and  of  no  particular 
consequence  except  that  it  completes  the 
life  cycle. 

Mouth  Parts 

To  comprehend  control  measures  one  needs 
to  recognize  the  type  of  mouth  part,  noting 
whether  it  is  adapted  for  biting  or  chewing 
as  with  the  potato  bug;  or  whether  it  is 
sucking  as  in  the  case  of  plant  lice  often  seen 
on  lettuce  and  potato  plants;  or  whether  it 
is  the  lapping  type,  illustrated  by  the  adult 
fly  or  even  onion  maggot.  The  type  of  mouth 
part  determines  the  particular  thing  used  in 
control.  If  one  gets  confused  he  may  use 
the  wrong  insecticide  and  fail  to  get  control. 

Kinds  of  Insecticides  . 

Insects  that  have  mouth  parts  for  biting 
and  chewing  or  even  those  for 
lapping  as  the  cabbage  worm 
and  potato  bug,  are  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  stomach  poison,  as 
arsenate  of  lead,  which  is  dusted 
or  sprayed  over  the  plants  and 
poisons  the  food. 

Contact  sprays  like  nicotine 
sulfate,  soap  solution  and  rotenone 
are  for  insects  that  suck  the 
juices  from  plants  and  have  to  be 
killed  by  contact  products.  It  is 
easy  to  tell  the  type  of  injury 
by  examining  the  injured  plants 
or  by  studying  the  mouth  parts 
of  the  creatures.  Sucking  insects 
discolor  the  leaves  and  often  cause 
them  to  roll  or  curl. 

Garden  Insects 

A  few  notes  are  given  here¬ 
with  about  the  major  garden  in¬ 
sects  and  attention  will  first  be 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

directed  to  those  that  come  early  in  the  season. 

1.  Cut  Worms  —  These  are  likely  to  be 
the  first  insect  enemies  of  the  garden.  Cut 
worms,  as  the  name  implies,  cut  off  the  stems 
of  plants  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
plant  lops  over  like  a  felled  tree.  Cut  worms 
eat  the  stems  nearly  off.  They  work  mostly 
at  night  and  are  seldom  seen  unless  one  stirs 
the  ground  near  the  plant.  They  are  grubs 
which  are  ashen  gray  in  color  and  located 
near  the  top  soil.  They  are  an  inch  or  more 
long,  curled  somewhat  to  a  circle.  One  should 
seek  these  and  kill  them  by  crushing.  They 
are  most  likely  to  be  near  plants  that  are 
lopped  over.  If  abundant  and  destructive  a 
poison  bait  composed  of  one  peck  bran,  one- 
half  pint  molasses,  one  teaspoon  of  arsenate 
of  lead  mixed  and  moistened  with  water  can 


Corn  injured  by  white  grub  that  eat  the  roots. 
Grubs  damage  many  plants. 


be  distributed,  preferably  at  night,  alongside 
plants.  Paper  collars  fitted  around  the  stems 
are  effective  in  excluding  the  worm. 

Maggots 

These  are  little  white  worms  which  often 
infest  radishes,  turnips  and  onion  sets.  They 
are  not  good  to  eat  or  pleasant  to  look  at 
but  of  themselves  they  like  to  work  in  young 
plants.  If  detected  in  time  one  may  forestall 
most  of  the  injury  by  either  avoiding  infested 
land;  or  by  drenching  the  soil  while  the 
plants  are  small  with  a  solution  of  mercury 
bichloride,  generally  called  anticeptic  tablets, 
using  one-fourth  ounce  to  two  gallons  or  one 
tablet  to  a  quart  of  water.  Dissolve  thoroughly 
and  sprinkle  the  plants  with  it,  wetting  the 
soil  down  two  or  three  inches.  If  the  unin¬ 
fested  plants  are  thoroughly  rinsed  under  the 
faucet  they  will  be  perfectly  wholesome  and 
safe  to  use.  Black  Leaf  40  poured  on  the 
roots  will  kill  the  maggots. 

Leaf  Miners  • 

These  are  little  creatures  that  work  in  the 


leaves  of  the  beet,  spinach  and  swiss  chard, 
riddling  them  and  creating  transparent 
patches  which  show  where  the  worms  have 
worked  under  the  skin.  If  noticed  in  time 
before  much  damage  has  been  done  the  plants 
can  be  protected  from  these  creatures  by 
sprinkling  them  with  Black  Leaf  40,  following 
the  directions  on  the  package.  Do  not  use 
recently  sprayed  leaves.  Wait  one  week. 

Garden  Slugs 

These  are  small,  soft-bodied  creatures 
sometimes  called  snails.  They  are  two  or 
three  inches  long  when  stretched  and  have 
slimy  bodies  and  create  a  slimy  trail  when 
they  travel.  They  vary  in  color  from  a 
yellowish  gray  or  brown  with  rows  of  black 
spots  over  the  back.  The  whole  body  is  soft 
and  jelly-like  in  appearance  and  feeling. 
Slugs  injure  the  leaves  of  many  vegetables 
by  gnawing  large  irregular  holes  in  them  or 
by  cutting  off  the  stems,  leaving  a  sticky 
mucous  over  the  plant  or  on  the  ground. 
Lettuce,  celery  and  potatoes  are  among  the 
plants  injured  by  slugs.  These  creatures  work 
mostly  at  night  and  are  infrequently  seen. 
Watch  for  them  in  dark  places  in  frames,  in 
moist  soil,  in  shady  places,  and  often  on  stored 
celery  and  potatoes  or  under  the  benches  in 
the  greenhouse.  Lime  dust  is  the  standard 
remedy  for  slugs.  Scatter  it  over  the  soil  and 
plants  wherever  slugs  are  known  to  be  or 
are  suspected. 

Squash  Bugs 

These  creatures  injure  large  and  small 
leaves  of  squash  plants  and  do  much  damage 
if  they  become  numerous.  They  are  hard  to 
kill  because  when  full  grown  they  are  quite 
resistent.  If  one  has  only  a  few  plants  he 
may  collect  these  bugs  and  destroy  them. 
They  hide  under  pieces  of  wood,  shingles  or 
chips  during  the  day  and  can  be  collected 
each  day  and  dispatched.  If  spraying  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  Black  Leaf  40  reinforced  with  a 
little  soap  applied  to  the  under  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  will  kill  young  bugs.  Adults  have 
to  be  dusted  more  than  once  and  repeated 
sprayings  are  often  required.  It  is  important 
to  wet  the  creatures,  not  merely  to  spray  the 
plants.  Egg  clusters  may  be  found  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  these  may  be 
collected  and  destroyed  to  forestall  a  crowd 
of  bugs. 

White  Grubs 

This  insect  is  a  white,  soft-bodied  grub  or 
worm  with  a  brown  head  and  a  curved  body 
which  is  one-half  to  one  inch  long.  These 
creatures  damage  many  plants,  especially 
potatoes,  sweet  corn,  turnips,  beets  and  others. 
Grubs  often  injure,  in  fact,  destroy  whole 
plantings  of  strawberries  when  the  ground  is 
infested.  If  the  grubs  are  not  seen,  the  first 
sign  will  be  the  wilting  of  the  leaves.  They 
eat  off  the  roots,  undermining  the  plants  by 
cutting  off  the  supporting  roots.  Crops  planted 
on  land  that  was  in  sod  the  preceeding  year 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  inspect  the  land  before  planting  and 
avoiding  it,  if  infested.  Poultry  or  pigs  are 
sometimes  pastured  to  clear  out 
the  grubs.  Pasture  a  week  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

Insecticides  are  not  generally 
recommended  in  gardens  but 
arsenate  of  lead  can  be  applied 
to  the  ground  where  there  are 
strawberries  or  to  lawns  or  cut 
flower  gardens.  On  small  garden 
plots  the  grubs  can  be  uncovered 
by  scratching  the  soil;  the 
creatures  can  then  be  killed. 

Wire  Worms 

These  are  light  or  dark  brown, 
slender  creatures  which  may  be 
an  inch  or  more  in  length.  They 
are  clumsy  and  nervous  wriggling 
creatures.  They  are  typical  soil- 
inhabiting  insects.  They  are  chew- 
insects,  and  feed  on  underground 
parts,  damaging  potatoes,  beets, 
(Continued  on  Page  301) 


Left :  Potato  aphis  sucks  the  juice  and  starves  the  plant.  It  is  one  of  many 
kinds  of  garden  lice.  Right:  Squash  bug  in  development. 
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A  Family  Sized  Dairy  Farm 

Earl  Congdon  of  Elmira,  New  York,  is  in 
many  respects  typical  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  our  New  York  milk  shed.  The  family 
sized  dairy  farm  is  the  basis  on  which  our 
dairy  industry  is  built.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  unusual  farms,  the  farms  with  a 
hundred  cows  or  more,  the  farmer  who  milks 
his  cows  in  the  “parlor,”  the  certified  milk 
dairy,  and  such  out-of-the-ordinary  farmers, 
get  their  names  in  the  headlines  but,  by  and 
large,  the  backbone  of  the  great  dairy 
industry  for  which  New  York  State  is  famous 
is  such  dairy  farms  as  that  owned  and 
operated  by  Mr.  Congdon.  -r 

About  one-half  of  the  crop  land  on  the 
Congdon  farm  is  in  the  valley  bottom  along 
the  creek;  the  remainder  is  in 
fields  sloping  down  from  the  hill 
on  either  side,  hill  land  that  is 
typical  of  the  hill  farming  section 
in  southern  tier  New  York. 

It  is  a  small-sized  dairy  farm 
so  organized  and  operated  as  to 
produce  a  steady  income.  The  area 
of  the  farm  is  108  acres  with  only 
about  35  acres  of  crop  land.  Last 
year,  6.5  acres  of  corn  silage;  5 
acres  of  oats;  and  21  acres  of  hay 
were  raised. 

The  corn,  which  was  29-3  va¬ 
riety,  yielded  10  tons  per  acre, 
making  a  total  of  65  tons  of  this 
roughage  for  the  dairy.  The  corn 
field  received  eight  loads  of 
manure  per  acre.  The  oats  yielded 
60  bushels  per  acre  and  had,  in 
addition  to  manure,  an  application 
of  300  pounds  of  20  percent  super¬ 
phosphate.  The  15  acres  of  new 
meadow  produced  30  tons  of  hay, 
and  the  six  acres  of  old  meadow 
cut  six  tons.  All  the  meadow  ground  received 
about  eight  loads  of  manure  per  acre. 

Probably  one  reason  for  the  good  yields  of 
crops  on  this  farm  is  the  fact  that  all  the 
crop  land  is  manured  every  year.  The 
meadows  are  usually  left  down  three  years. 
Experience  has  shown  Mr.  Congdon  that 
alfalfa  is  uncertain  on  this  farm.  He  has, 
therefore,  depended  almost  entirely  on  red 
clover,  alsike  clover,  and  timothy  for  his  hay 
crops.  In  1941  for  the  first  time,  he  added 
Ladino  clover  to  his  seeding  mixture  in  hopes 
that  this  new  clover  would  furnish  aftermath 
grazing  for  his  dairy  herd  during  August 
and  September. 

The  dairy  consists  of  19  Jersey  cows.  Usu¬ 
ally  four  heifer  calves  are  raised  each  year 
for  replacements.  A  total  of  93,000  pounds 
of  milk,  testing  5.2  percent  butterfat  was  sold 

from  the  farm  during  1941.  The  _ 

milk  sold  for  $2,644.  The  dairy 
cows  on  this  farm  are  good  grade 
Jerseys.  The  remodeled  dairy 
barn  now  provides  ample  and 
comfortable  space  for  this  herd 
of  Jerseys.  The  pump  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house  provides  spring 
water  for  the  cows  and  water 
buckets  have  been  installed  in 
the  new  cow  stable.  Most  of  the 
cows  are  bred  to  freshen  in  the 
months  of  September,  October  and 
November,  so  that  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  winter  milk  is  produced 
and  many  of  the  cows  are  dry 
during  July  and  August. 

A  milking  machine  is  used  the 
year  around.  The  machine  con¬ 
sist  of  two  single  units.  Mr. 

Congdon  feels  that  the  cows  have 
more  udder  trouble  with  a  milk¬ 
ing  machine  than  when  they  are 
milked  by  hand,  but  the  machine 
does  save  considerable  time.  All 
the  cows  in  the  herd  are  milked 
by  machine. 

The  purchased  cattle  feed  on 
this  farm  in  1941  cost  $591.  It 
was  a  little  less  than  $500  in  1939 
and  a  little  more  than  $700  in 
1940.  It  was  higher  in  1940  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought  in  1939.  The 
home  grown  grain  is  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  purchase  of 


about  one  ton  of  grain  per  cow. 

The  pullets  raised  for  1941  production 
did  not  lay  as  well  as  those  raised  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  Mr.  Congdon  points  out  that  if 
any  part  of  the  farm  business  is  to  be  neg¬ 
lected,  he  is  most  likely  to  neglect  the  poultry 
end  of  the  business.  The  occasional  visitor  to 
this  farm  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
cows  are  much  better  housed  than  are  the 
hens.  In  developing  his  farming  plans,  Mr. 
Congdon  has  remodeled  the  dairy  stable  to 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the  cows, 
as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  and  he 
is  considering  the  possibility  of  remodeling  a 
part  of  the  basement  of  the  barn  sometime 
in  the  future  to  make  more  suitable  quarters 
for  the  hens. 

For  account  purpose,  the  farm  itself,  in- 


There  is  not  enough  work  to  justify  a  tractor 
and  so  none  is  kept.  Mr.  Congdon  apparently 
takes  great  pride  in  the  care  and  use  of 
a  good  team. 

Mr.  Congdon  pointed  out  that  the  farm 
offers  an  opportunity  for  a  man  to  accumu¬ 
late  an  estate  by  gradually  acquiring  live¬ 
stock,  tools,  equipment,  and  eventually  a 
farm.  In  a  quiet  and  modest  way,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Congdon  told  how  they  built  this  farm 
business  by  making  improvements  only  as 
they  could  pay  for  them,-  by  careful  planning 
ahead,  and  by  living  within  their  income.  He 
stated  that  in  the  period  of  building  this  farm 
business  when  a  cow  or  other  item  of  capital 
was  sold,  the  money  was  used  to  pay  off 
debt  rather  than  being  spent  as  current 


income. 


L.  H.  Woodward 


New  York 


The  dairy  cows  on  the  Congdon  Farm  in  Chemung  County ,  New  York, 

are  good  grade  Jerseys.  '  / 

eluding  just  the  land  and  buildings,  has  been 
valued  at  about  $7,500.  The  total  farm 
capital  including  the  land  and  buildings,  live¬ 
stock,  machinery  and  feeds  and  supplies 
amounted  to  about  $11,000  in  1941.  The  total 
receipts  on  this  farm  were  $4,242  and  the 
ordinary  farm  expenses  amounted  to  $2,900. 

This  leaves  a  farm  income  of  $1,342  for  the 
year.  If  interest  is  charged  at  a  five  percent 
rate  for  average  capital  invested  in  the  farm, 
there  is  a  “labor  income”  of  $782.  This  amount 
Mr. Congdon  considers  the  pay  he  receives  for 
the  year’s  work  in  addition  to  having  his 
house  to  live  in,  milk,  eggs,  and  garden  pro¬ 
ducts  from  the  farm.  The  income  from  the 
farm  has  been  as  high  or  higher  than  this 
in  each  of  the  past  three  years. 

The  farm  power  consists  of  one  good  pair 
of  horses  with  a  third  one  part  of  the  time. 


Weeder-mulchers  at  work  on  two  Long  Island  potato  farms.  Top,  Charles 
uelweiller,  Hicksville,  in  his  75  acre  field;  and  bottom  Benjamin  Seligman , 
Hempstead,  operating  a  cimilar  machine  on  his  325  acre  potato  farm. 


About  Pilgrim  Geese 

The  Pilgrim  goose  was  the  first 
variety  of  geese  bred  in  this 
country,  tradition  taking  it  back 
to  1620  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  when  these  trim, 
useful  geese  w'ere  a  part  of  their 
livestock  foundation  to  start  the 
new  life  in  the  new  world. 

The  Pilgrim  solves  one  of  the 
most  exasperating  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  the  growing  of  geese; 
that  of  determining  the  sex  be¬ 
fore  they  are  a  year  old  and  in 
many  instances  after.  All  varie¬ 
ties  of  geese  except  the  Pilgrims 
are  colored  alike.  The  feather 
growth  is  alike  and  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  voice  and  the 
size  and  the  male  is  generally 
of  a  more  rugged  and  masculine 
appearance.  These  characters  vary 
in  different  specimens  and  so,  usually  the 
only  sure  sign  outside  of  a  physical  examin¬ 
ation  is  to  observe  them  in  the  breeding 
season  and  then  it  is  too  late  to  plan  your 
matings. 

Just  today,  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend  and  one  who  has  bred  geese  for  years, 
saying  he  had  selected  last  Fall  an  outstand¬ 
ing  young  Toulouse  gander  from  a  prominent 
breeder  to  br  used  as  a  breeder  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  his  own  flock.  The  bird  was 
of  unusual  size  and  of  massive  appearance 
“but  this  gander  has  already  laid  seven  eggs” 
said  he.  Any  one  who  has  raised  geese  knows 
how  hard  it  is  to  tell  the  sexes  especially 
when  under  a  year  old. 

The  Pilgrim  solves  all  this  uncertainty.  The 
goose  is  sex-limited  in  color  and  can  be 
easily  and  accurately  “sexed”  at  any  time 

_ from  the  day  the  gosling  is 

hatched.  I  have  never  known  the 
rule  to  fail.  The  gander  is  in¬ 
variably  white  and  the  goose  a 
soft  French  grey  shading  off  to 
w'hite  on  neck  and  head  during 
the  second  and  third  year.  The 
male  goslings  are  a  yellowish 
white  like  any  white  variety  and 
the  baby  goose  an  olive  tinted 
grey  much  like  the  young 
Toulouse. 

Pilgrims  are  a  more  saleable 
market  size  than  the  gigantic 
Toulouse  and  Emdens  commonly 
kept  for  mai’ket  purposes.  Most 
families  do  not  care  for  these 
oversize  carcasses.  Like  turkeys, 
the  demand  is  for  the  medium 
sized  birds  for  the  medium  sized 
family,  oven  and  icebox.  Standard 
weights  of  Pilgrims  are:  adult 
gander  14  lbs.;  adult  goose  13 
lbs.;  young  gander  12  lbs.;  young 
goose  10  lbs.  This  makes  him  a 
strong  bidder  for  popularity  on 
the  market  in  competition  with 
other  varieties. 

By  the  way,  why  are  there 
not  more  geese  raised  on  the 
farms  of  the  East?  As  a  life  long 
breeder  and  admirer  of  geese,  this 
has  puzzled  me.  There  is  no  fowl 
that  will  cause  as  little  ti'ouble, 
(Continued  on  Page  315) 
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May  16,  1942 


THERE’S  a  trained  army  more  than  a  million 
strong  working  to  back  up  the  men  in  uniform. 

It’s  the  army  of  railroad  men,  on  duty  day  and 
night  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  —  ever  since  the  last 
war  ended  —  this  army  has  been  supplied  with  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  equipment.  And  railroads,  military 
authorities  and  shippers  have  worked  out  plans  to 
get  more  service  out  of  each  piece  of  equipment 
—  to  get  the  most  use  out  of  every  facility  of  the 
world’s  greatest  transportation  system. 

That’s  why  this  railroad  army  is  meeting  emer¬ 
gency  demands — why,  for  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  night,  it  is  moving  a  million  tons  of  freight  a 
mile  —  an  all-time  record  for  this  or  any  other 
transportation  system  in  the  world. 

All  this  veteran  army  needs,  to  meet  future  chal¬ 
lenges,  is  a  flow  of  new  equipment  great  enough  to 
match  the  rising  tide  of  America’s  war  production. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

American  Railroads 

'  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps . . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


Continuing  the  Rockery.  —  Firm  out  the  season,  and  the  rosy  bells 
planting  and  good  drainage  are  two  of  bloom  are  charming.  This  does 
essentials  in  the  rock  garden;  a  well  in  semi-shade,  but  is  quite 
winter  mulch  is  always  desirable,  drought  resistant,  and  flourishes  in 
for  many  of  the  plants  suffer  from  sun  also.  While  sandy  soil  is  pre¬ 
exposure  even  when  they  may  be  ferred  the  Heuchera  does  well  in 
considered  hardy.  Salt  hay  is  the  ordinary  garden  loam,  so  long  as  the 
best  mulch  where  it  is  procurable,  drainage  is  good.  We  like  the  va- 
for  it  does  not  mat  down,  nor  does  riety  most  commonly  grown  H. 
it  bring  in  weeds.  Regarding  the  sanguinea,  with  bright  red  flowers, 
firm  planting  advised,  the  proper  but  there  is  a  pretty  variety  with 
procedure  is  to  put  the  plant  in  the  pale  pink  flowers  that  blooms  a  little 
hole,  and  begin  tightening  the  soil  earlier  in  the  season,  and  a  number 
from  the  bottom,  continuing  this  of  garden  varieties.  The  Heucheras 
until  the  hole  is  filled.  If  the  soil  are  good  Amercans,  natives  of  the 
is  not  firmed  until  the  hole  is  filled  Southwest,  but  hardy  in  the  North, 
it  is  likely  to  be  tight  around  the  As  an  edging  or  border  for  the  rock 
plant  only  on  top,  working  away  garden,  the  hardy  pinks  are  very 
from  the  roots  lower  down.  Some  desirable,  giving  great  variety  in 
authorities  advise  us  to  scatter  stone  color,  and  they  are  very  easily 
chips  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  raised  from  seed.  They  all  like  an 
which  keeps  it  cool  and  protects  open  sunny  place,  and  prefer  a 
the  roots;  we  have  not  done  this  rather  gritty  soil,  but  are  easily 
with  our  ordinary  rock  plants,  but  satisfied.  The  Cheddar  pink,  Dian- 
where  a  plant  is  evergreen  some  thus  caesius,  makes  compact  mounds 
stone  chips  under  the  foliage  will  of  grayish  green  foliage,  and  fra- 
prevent  rot  during  Winter — a  prac-  grant  rosy-pink  flowers  which  are 
tice  we  have  found  useful  with  fox-  produced  all  Summer.  The  sand 
gloves.  The  class  of  alpines  known  pink,  Dianthus  arenarius  forms  a 
as  moraine  plants  do  demand  the  rnat  of  narrow  foliage  with  fringed 
rocky  surface;  a  moraine  is  an  accu-  white  flowers;  it  likes  sandy  soil  and 
mulation  of  rocky  fragments  left  by  full  sun.  The  grass  pink,  D.  plum- 
a  glacier.  It  is  well  watered  except  arius,  forms  a  mat  of  narrow  silvery 
in  Winter,  when  the  ground  is  foliage,  with  abundant  bloom,  pink 
frozen,  but  well  drained,  and  plants  or  white,  now  very  varied.  The 
native  to  such  a  place  cannot  sur-  pinks  have  been  cross-bred  so  long 
vive  a  waterlogged  soil.  What  we  that  there  is  now  great  variety 
call  alpine  plants  do  not  neces-  among  them,  including  vivid  reds 
sarily  mean  plants  from  the  Euro-  and  crimson. 

pean  Alps,  but  those  that  grow  upon  Irises  and  Lilies.  —  The  large 
the  rocky  slopes  above  the  timber  Irises  are  not  for  the  rock  garden, 
line,  where  the  growing  season  is  but  two  varieties  that  have  done 
very  short.  The  purely  alpine  well  with  us  are  Iris  tectorum  and 
garden  must  be  constructed  with  the  I.  cristata.  It  is  natural  that  the 
natural  requirements  in  mind,  and  first  named  should  be  at  home  under 
usually  with  an  underground  supply  these  conditions,  for  this  is  the  plant 
of  moisture.  grown  on  the  mud  roofs  of  Chinese 

Familiar  Favorites.  — There  are  houses,  according  to  the  botanists.  The- 
several  perennial  Alyssums  that  de-  lilac  flowers,  mottled  with  a  darker 
serve  their  common  name  of  shade,  are  very  showy.  The  crested 
“basket-of-gold”  when  in  bloom;  Iris,  I.  cristata,  is  of  American  origin; 
of  these  Alyssum  alpestrey  is  especi-  it  is  very  dwarf,  the  blue  flowers 
ally  desirable  in  the  rock  garden;  it  with  a  white  and  gold  crest.  It  should 
only  grows  about  four  inches  high,  not  be  planted  in  a  very  dry  spot, 
and  is.  covered  with  bright  yellow  for  it  likes  moisture;  it  will  thrive 
flowers  in  Spring.  Alyssum  saxatile  in  practical  shade.  Iris  pumila  is  an- 
flowers  earlier,  and  is  taller,  while  other  good  rock  garden  subject;  the 
its  variety  Citrinum,  with  pale  yellow  original  dark  purple  is  charming, 
flowers,  is  six  to  12  inches  tall.  The  but  we  especially  like  the  pure  white! 
rock  jasmine  Androsace,  is  a  trail-  There  are  also  varieties  with  yellow 
ing  plant  bearing  clusters  of  pink  and  deep  wine-colored  flowers.  These 
flowers;  it  requires  a  gritty  soil  and  bloom  in  April  and  May,  and  are 
full  sunlight,  and  will  not  endure  very  desirable  to  edge  perennial 
clay  or  heavy  loam.  It  is  generally  borders,  as  well  as  in  the  rockery, 
advised  as  hardy  and  easily  grown,  Some  Familiar  Favorites.  —  The 
out  really  requires  alpine  conditions,  little  native  bleeding  heart  of  the 
The  little  Arenaria  or  sandwort,  a  East  and  Southeast,  Dicentra  eximia, 
member  of  the  Pink  family,  will  and  the  Western  Dicentra  formosa 
grow  anywhere  so  long  as  it  has  both  give  an  abundance  of  pink 
sandy  soil,  sun  and  good  drainage;  flowers,  and  have  attractive  foliage* 
there  are  several  May-blooming  they  both  like  a  sheltered  place  and 
varieties  with  pretty  white  flowers,  moist  soil  though  they  will  do  well 
freely  produced.  Dwarf  Asters  are  in  a  drier  location  if  watered  oc- 
among  the  easiest  plants  grown  in  casionally  during  hot  weather.  Our 
he  rockery.  old  friend  the  fragrant  lavender  is 

General  Planting.  —  The  colum-  much  at  home  in  the  rockery,  for  in 
bines  enjoy  a  sloping  rock  garden,  Europe  it  grows  wild  in  dry  rocky 
though  really  they  will  grow  any-  soil;  in  our  climate  poorly  drained 
where.  Our  common  red  and  yellow  soil  is  fatal  to  it.  It  is  said  to  do 
columbine,  Aquilegia  canadensis,  best  in  sandy  loam  underlaid  with 
does  enjoy  rocks;  it  used  to  be  plenti-  chalk;  we  grow  it  in  rather  light 
:ul  along  the  Palisades,  and  in  the  garden  soil,  protected  by  a  mulch  in 
hills  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  This  Winter.  Golden  thyme,  which  is 
does  well  in  partial  shade.  The  really  a  culinary  herb,  is  a  pretty 
golden  Rocky  Mountain  columbine  thing  in  the  rock  garden.  The  ever- 
is  another  good  rock  garden  sort;  green  candytuft,  Iberis  semper- 
with  us  the  garden  varieties,  blue,  virens,  holds  its  dark  green  foliage 
pink,  crimson  and  white,  do  well  all  the  year,  and  bears  an  abundance 
anywhere  in  the  garden,  and  self-sow  of  white  flowers.  The  creeping  loose 
::reely.  Seed  may  be  sown  any  time  strife  commonly  called  creeping 
in  Spring  or  early  Summer,  and  the  Charlie  or  creeping  Jennie  is  some- 
young  plants  set  in  their  permanent  times  listed  as  a  rock  garden  plant 
position  in  September,  so  that  they  for  shady  places,  and  its  fresh  green 
lecome  established  before  the  ground  leaves  and  starry  yellow  flowers  are 
freezes.  They  will  bloom  freely  the  pretty,  but  it  becomes  a  pernicious 
Allowing  year.  Columbines  may  also  weed,  and  we  would  never  admit  it, 
be  increased  by  division  in  Spring,  in  spite  of  its  virtues  as  a  ground 
Columbines  have  few  enemies,  but  cover.  The  Violas  that  are  commonly 
the  foliage  is  sometimes  attacked  by  called  tufted  pansies  are  attractive 
a  leaf-miner,  which  makes  white  among  the  rocks,  and  are  easily 
winding  tracks  through  the  leaf;  raised  from  seed.  They  do  well  in 
such  foliage  should  be  destroyed,  partial  shade,  and  their  flowers  are 
Occasionally  a  crown-borer  attacks  varied  in  color,  includng  rich  shades 
the  plant,  and  in  such  case  it  is  of  yellow,  apricot,  white  and  reddish 
prudent  to  dig  up  and  burn  the  purple.  The  dwarf  or  trailing 
plant,  for  it  is  easily  replaced.  There  Veronicas  are  of  interest,  and  we 
are  some  attractive  Asiatic  colum-  like  the  little  Polemonium  or  Jacob’s 
bines  too,  though  the  everyday  ladder.  Where  the  rock  garden  is 
gardener  will  find  the  American  moderate  in  size  it  is  very  necessary 
species  and  garden  varieties  give  a  to  plan  for  material  that  will  be  of 
wide  range  in  form  and  color.  Heu-  interest  through  the  season,  without 
chera  or  coral  bells  is  another  plant  crowding  the  neighbors,  for  some 
that  does  well  in  the  rock  garden,  recommended  rock  plants  are  too 
as  it  likes  good  drainage;  the  close  weedy  in  their  middle  age. 
tufts  of  leaves  are  pretty  through-  E.  T.  Royle 
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Wisteria  is  Now  in  Full  Bloom 


Protect  Our  Victory  Gar¬ 
dens  Against  Bugs 

(Continued  from  Page  298) 
beans,  cabbage  and  many  other 
crops.  They  are  most  likely  to  occur 
on  poorly  drained  soil  or  land  that 
has  been  in  grass  sod.  They  are  the 
worm  stage  of  beetles  which  come 
in  mid-Summer.  Good  drainage  re¬ 
duces  wire  worm  damage  but  it  is 
well  to  inspect  the  land  before  plant¬ 
ing  to  avoid  its  use  if  infested.  In¬ 
spect  the  soil  as  it  is  worked.  Look 
sharp  for  worms. 

Sweet  corn  in  the  garden  has 
several  insect  pests  which  can  be 
controlled.  Ear  worm  is  green  to 
brown  with  light  stripes  along  its 
side  or  back.  Full  grown  worms  are 
one  and  a  half  inches  long.  Tomatoes 
and  beans  are  also  host  plants  for 
this  insect.  One  may  clip  the  silks 
a  few  days  after  pollination  to  re¬ 
duce  infestation.  If  important,  inject 
refined  white  oil  into  the  ear  after 
the  silks  wilt.  This  will  help  in 
control.  European  corn  borer  is  a 
small,  slender,  white  caterpillar 
spotted  with  black  and  is  one  inch 
long.  The  means  of  control  consist 
in  destroying  the  stalks  and  rem¬ 
nants  after  harvesting.  Plow  or 
spade  them  under  the  gi'ound.  Cut 
stalks  close  to  the  ground.  Do  not 
make  a  compost  of  corn  stalks  above 
ground.  White  grubs  eat  the  roots 
of  corn  and  when  abundant  they 
destroy  a  setting  of  plants.  Arsenate 
of  lead  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  pound  to  the  square  rod  and 
raked  in  will  kill  many  grubs. 
Pasture  with  hogs. 

Cabbage  worms  damage  plants  as 
they  head  up.  Look  for  small  green 
worms  and  worm  holes  in  the  outer 
part  of  the  head.  Scatter  pyrethrum 
dust  or  dry  arsenate  of  lead  over  and 
into  the.  folded  leaves  for  control. 
Maggoty  in  cabbage  roots  are  not  un¬ 
common.  These  are  small  white 
worms  that  damage  the  roots.  Home 
made  paper  disks  attached  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  plants  are  set  will 


give  protection  Fit  the  disk  closely 
around  the  stem;  or  pour  mercury 
chloride,  one-fourth  ounce  to  two 
gallons  of  water  down  by  the  roots 
before  the  maggots  get  established. 

Flea  beetles  damage  tomato,  po¬ 
tato  and  eggplant  leaves  by  eating 
small  round  holes  in  the  foliage.  The 
harm  is  done  by  the  small  dark- 
colored  beetles  which  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  dusting  the  foliage  in  late 
May  with  pyrenthrum,  rotenone,  or 
spraying  the  plants  with  arsenate 
of  lead. 

General  Precautions 

1.  Do  not  use  for  the  table  or 
the  market  leaves  of  any  plant  that 
has  been  sprayed  or  dusted  within 
one  week.  After  that  it  is  safe  to 
do  so,  but  discard  outer  leaves  as 
of  cabbage,  and  any  with  spray 
stain  on  them. 

2.  Clean  up  all  refuse  or  remnants 
that  may  harbor  insects.  Burn,  bury, 
or  cast  away  what  is  not  used. 

3.  Better  control  of  all  insects  is 
secured  if  applications  are  made 
when  the  creatures  are  small  and 
more  easily  killed.  Do  not  wait  until 
the  damage  is  done.  Inspect  plants 
each  week  or  oftener.  Dusting 
powders  leave  less  residue  than 
liquid  sprays,  but  are  less  durable, 
hence  are  preferable. 

4.  Apply  dusts  in  the  morning 
when  the  leaves  are  moist  with  the 
dew,  as  they  adhere  better  then. 
Use  a  fine  dust  and  put  it  on  evenly. 
Follow  carefully  all  directions  on  all 
packages  of  insecticides.  Be  sure  to 
use  the  right  thing,  and  in  the 
proper  way. 

5.  Examine  the  soil  before  plant¬ 
ing  to  be  sure  it  is  not  infested  with 
some  harmful  insect.  Spading  and 
raking  may  reveal  something  to  be 
avoided.  Do  not  plant  infested  soil. 

If  we  are  to  be  soldiers  of  the  garden 
patch  we  must  fight  our  enemies 
that  would  destroy  our  food.  We 
must  be  on  guard  against  unneces¬ 
sary  losses,  and  this  means  being 
alert  to  insect  depredations. 
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The  1942  graduating  class  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  School  of  Agriculture.  Standing,  left  to  right :  Lyle  A.  Baker- 
James  A.  Christian ;  John  A.  Christian;  Richard  L.  Carlton;  Howard  e’. 
Wheeler.  Sitting:  Robert  Schiele;  George  R.  Krupp;  Professor  F  L 
Bentley,  Head  of  Department;  James  A.  Kennedy ;  Murray  Blechman. 
These  young  men  took  complete  charge  of  the  21th  “Little  International” 
Livestock  Show  held  at  State  College,  Pa.,  on  April  18.  Ninety  head  of 

livestock  were  exhibited. 


Make  Every  Seed  Count 

with  FLEX O SEAL 

PORTABLE 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Get  Better— Larger  Crops 

INCREASE  YOUR  PROFIT 

. „ 

Reinforced 
Male  End 


Heavy  Ripe 
Coupling 


Illustration  showing 
flexibility  of  Ripe  Joint: 

To  “Keep  ’Em  Growing”  you  need  mois¬ 
ture  and  more  moisture.  Get  it  to  crops 
the  low-cost  way  with  FLEX-O-SEAL 
Pressure-Tight,  Portable  Irrigation  Pipe. 

This  light-weight  pipe  with  patented  flexi¬ 
ble  guick  coupling  and  handles  attached, 
can  be  laid  faster,  taken  up  faster  and 
easily  stored  when  not  in  use. 

The  flexible  coupling  enables  any  grower 
to  lay  it  over  level  or  rolling  ground  thus 
reducing  friction  loss  due  to  many  elbows 
and  tees  and  lessens  strain  on  pumps.  Furnished  in 
3  in.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  8  in.  diameters  with  complete 
fittings.  Write  AT  ONCE  for  circular  in  colors  and 
full  information. 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


ni  m  utc  all  leading 

rLAIlla  VARIETIES 

100  600  1000 
postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1.35 

Pepper  . 75  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.00  3.50  6.00  5.50 

Sweet  Potato . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Eggplant  . . 85  3.50  5.50  4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . 70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Lettuce  . 65  1.60  2.25  1.75 

Beet  . 65  2.00  3.00  2.50 

Tomato — 

Ready  May  25  .70  1.85  2:65  1.75 

Celery — ■ 

Ready  June  20  .65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Quantity  prices  on  lots  of  5.000  plants 
or  more,  shipment  railway  express. 
Cabbage  $1.25  per  M.  Tomato  $1.50  per  M. 

Flowering  Plants  2r_,hMS! 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula, 
Verbena,  Gaillardia.  Alyssum,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Centaurea.  Blue  Lace  Flower, 
Scabiosa,  Cosmos,  Celosia,  Snapdragon, 
Snow-on-the-Mt.  Petunia,  Phlox,  Bal¬ 
sam,  Strawflower,  2c  ea,  postage  prepaid. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock;  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss. 
We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

DaaiIo  A  complete  line  of  high  grade 
OCCUo  seeds.  Before  ordering  seeds  we 
suggest  sending  for  our  catalogue.  We 
have  been  established  in  the  seed  busi¬ 
ness  for  over  38  years. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Plants 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 
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SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 

We  Pay  Transportation  or  Express 


Tomato  (after  June  1).... 

Pepper  . 65 

Sweet  Potato  . 65 

Broccoli,  Lettuce  &  Beets  .60 
Egg  Plant,  transplanted....  1.65 
Pepper,  transplanted  .  1.65 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 
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VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
150  Acres  For  1942 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen.  Goldenacre,  Ballhead, 
Marion  Market.  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant). 
Prices:  500-SI.25:  1000-$2.00  prepaid.  10,000- 

$12.50  collect.  TOMATO:  Rutgers.  Marglobe, 
Stokesdale.  John  Baer.  Master  Marglobe.  Prices: 
$2.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  and  Onion  Plants  $2.00- 
1000.  All  plants  now  ready-  We  use  CERTIFIED 
(treated)  seeds,  cultivate  our  plants  in  rows  and 
grade  them  before  packing.  The  difference  you  pay 
for  QUALITY  plants  will  be  more  than  regained 
by  increased  crop  production.  We  are  oldest  and 
largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity 
over  %  million  daily.  Our  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service.  Descriptive  list  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Ten  Million  Frost  Proof  Vegetable  Plants  Ready 

Cabbage.  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefied  all  season  Savoy.  Lettuce  plants.  Broc¬ 
coli.  Brussel  Sprouts  300-80c;  500-$l.25;  1000-S2.00 
postpaid.  Express  $1  .00-1000.  Tomatoes  ready  May  10th. 
Rutgers.  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore  same  price. 
Potatoes.  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Ricos  $2.50-1000  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 

TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers.  Pritchard.  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more.  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants, 
$1.50-1000.  and  Williams  Red  Velvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants,  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder. 
$2.00-1000  or  25C-100.  Hot  Pepper,  Chili  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage,  Round  Dutch.  All 
Seasons,  Copenhagen,  75C-1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY.  Quitman,  Georgia. 

Asparagus  Roots:  Mary  Washington  and  Paradise. 
Two  year  old  roots  in  any  quantity.  Fine  roots. 

R.  W.  STERLING,  CUTCHOGUE.  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


a 


5  DAY  SPECIAL- 


‘ALL  *17  BLOOMING  LN 
Ml.!.  O  #  YOUR  GARDEN” 

Reg.  $7.50  Value.  Post  Paid  for . $1.50 

Field  Grown  Plants,  ready  to  bloom,  including  3 
Hybr.  Columbine,  3  Painted  Daisies,  3  Double 
Shasta  Daisies,  3  Double  Hybr.  Delphinium,  3 
Sweet  William,  2  Azalea  Chrysanthemums,  Yellow, 
Red,  3  Hardy  Aster,  3  Baby's  Breath,  4  Ragged 
Bobbin,  4  Canterbury  Bells,  4  Double  Carnations, 
highly  perfumed,  2  Rhododendrons,  hybr. 
Red,  Purple.  All  Hardy  Plants  Ready  to  Bloom. 
O rr  Plants  in  All,  As  c 

**  *  Above,  Postpaid 

Please  Add  20c  for  Packing 

2  FLAME  AZALEA  fe":  »«  Si 

Bushy,  Ready  to  Bloom,  postp’d .  1 

2  Dogwoods,  2  ft.  Red  Pink,  postp’d . .  .$1 
BLUEBERRIES:  Cultivated  large  luscious  berries. 
6  var.  6  plants,  4  yrs.  old,  ready  to  bear.  Postpaid  $3. 

THE;  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA,  (250  Acres) 


Five  varieties  Bed  Toned,  including  Bed  Flare,  30e. 
Chrysanthemums,  twelve  varieties  including  Lavender 
Lady,  $1.00.  Plants  labeled  and  postpaid.  Flower 
Stories,  Free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACEDON,  N.Y. 

NEW  GLADIOLUS  and  DAHLIAS 

Our  famous  RAINBOW  COLLECTION  of  50  large  or 
100  medium  Gladiolus,  $1.00  postpaid.  Send  for  32 
page  illustrated  Catalog  free. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  253,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

Get  earlier  larger  yields  from  your  Victory  Gardens. 
Plant  our  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Wakefield, 
C'pMopacre.  Copenhagen.  Marion  Market  cabbage, 
thousand.  Yellow  and  Wax  Bermuda  onions, 
$1.50  thousand.  Marglobe.  Rutger,  Pritchard,  Stokes¬ 
dale,  Baltimore  tomatoes:  Porto  Rico.  Nancy  Hall 
sweet  potatoes,  $2.00  thousand.  Ruby  King,  California 
Wonder.  Hungarian  pepper;  Black  Beauty  and  Hieh- 
bqsh  eggplants,  $2.25  thousand.  Shipped  C.O.D  mail  or 
express  collect.  Omega  Plant  Farms,  Omega,  Georgia. 

MILLIONS  OF  HELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Ball- 
head,  VS  akefieid.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprout 

?ooaRn^S  knl  *,8 o'?:  Bonnie  Best.  Baltimore 

inX/ir!  500 -$1.25,  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00- 
1000.  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams  $2.50-1000. 
Growing  plants  for  20  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  HARVEY  LANKFORD,  FraMOin.  y£ 

Field  Grown  Plants  Pay 

We  grow  millions  of  hardy  vegetable  plants  in  the 
open  field.  Before  ordering  send  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogue  with  special  bargain  offers  it 
will  pay  you.  Piedmont  Plant  Co.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

2,000.000  .Plante:  Nancy  Hall. 

*  7 „ ”  »  v  v  v  Maryland  Golden  and  Bi<*  Stem  $2 

*fr„n.10,00  Prepaid  parcel  post  9  kinds  of  Caiinas 
$1.90  100  express  here.  C.  E.  Brown,  Bridgeville.  Del. 

Certified  tomato  plants:  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Pritchard 

Bonnie,  Baltimore,  Stokesdale  $1.60-1000-  $1  25-500  • 
PePPer:  California  Wonder  $1.75-1000  -Cabbage  75c 
1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

lf50E  nerSm,Ti?^A  Jo*  state  Certified  Seed. 

$4.50  per  busheL  Richard  Eames.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Certified,  true  to  name,  from  NEW  plantings,  prompt 

shipment  direct  from  grower.  Premier — Fairfax _ Dor- 

inn  60 — Pathfinder — Dunlap^Adienleen 

19®"*  ,■  300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  1000  or  more  $7-1000. 

S3  50°d  SOtT  I  one'll  oari£g *  5°-80c:  «0O-$l.5O;  300- 
$3^50,  5 00- $5,  I000-$l0.  Transp.  Collect.  Figure  each 

variety  separate.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.Y. 

Transplanted 
Strawberry  &  Raspberry 

and  other  fruit  plants.  Best  for 
May.  June  and  July  planting.  Also 
Fruit  Trees.  Shrubs.  Roses.  Vines; 
and  Perennials.  Established  59 
years.  Catalog  Free. 

l.  j.  farmer 

_ Dept  R,  B.  Pulaski.  Now  York 

FRESH  Dljr. Rifled  Strawberry  Plants. 

,T/V'J£orset>  Pairfax’  Premier,  Dres¬ 
den,  Dunlop,  Aberdeen,  CatskiU  and  Clarmont  100-SI  00- 
300-$2.50;  500-S3.50;  1000  or  more  $7.00-1000  Trans- 
portation  coL  R.  Turnbull.  Box  36,  Maple  View,  N.  Y, 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Deliefmis  U.S  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 
2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

?nPoBeari1ngc. $1  ea-  *8  $60  per 

100.  Special  6 — 2  Yr.  plus  3 — 3  Yr.  for  $4. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  -  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  M.  G.  KAINS,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 

Pripp  4Q  New  York  City  residents 
1  ULC  add  1%  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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REPAIR  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  CONSERVE  ★  ★ 

*  *  *  *  *  SAVE  y 


Our  Government  asks  all  of  us  to  contribute  in  every  possi¬ 
ble  way  towards  Victory  and  we  can  help  by  repairing  and 
using  our  present  heating  equipment  and  conserving  fuel. 
The  Utica  Radiator  Corporation  endorses  fully  this  Govern¬ 
ment  program. 


★  Repair  for  Victory 

Now  is  the  time  to  repair  your  present  heating 
system  and  put  it  in  good  working  order  for 
next  year.  Your  local  dealer,  who  is  our  repre¬ 
sentative,  will  be  glad  to  inspect  your  heating 
plant  and  give  you  a  free  estimate  on  the  cost 
of  necessary  repairs. 

★  Conserve  Fuel 

Make  your  heating  plant  efficient  in  order  to 
save  fuel  next  year  and  plan  to  use  as  little  fuel 
as  possible. 

★  Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


Above  all,  we  urge  you  to  save  money,  as  well 
as  fuel,  and  to  buy  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  special  historical  War  Savings 
Stamp  booket  upon  request.  Just  mail  us  a  post 
card  asking  for  it. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey  . . 


Idared  is  the  new  apple  presented 
from  the  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
at  Moscow.  It  is  from  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  Wagener  and  Jonathan,  a 
selection  from  nearly  12,000  seed¬ 
lings  and  is  said  to  be  somewhat 
larger  than  either  parent,  inter¬ 
mediate  in  shape  between  the  two, 
bright,  solid  red  in  color,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  small  core  and  creamy  white, 
crisp,  tender  juicy  flesh.  It  is  said 
further,  to  be  less  subject  to  fire 
blight  than.  Jonathan,  to  remain 
sound  in  air-cooled  storage  until 
April  or  later,  and  to  be  a  good 
baker,  perhaps  superior  in  flavor  to 
its  competitor,  Rome  Beauty.  The 
tree  is  reported  as  moderately  vigor¬ 
ous  and  to  bear  at  an  early  age.  Of 
interest  to  New  York  growers  is  the 
fact  that  both  parents  of  this  new 
variety  hale  from  New  York  State — 
Wagener  from  Penn  Yan  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  and  Jonathan 
from  near  Woodstock  in  the  Hudson 
River  Vallley. 

❖  ❖  ❖  ❖  ❖ 

According  to  the  Monthly  Science 
News  from  England,  the  black 
currant  is  the  richest  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  fruits  in  ascorbic  acid  (Vita¬ 
min  C),  containing  up  to  300  milli¬ 
grams  per  100  grams.  Now  comes 
the  interesting  information  that  rose 
hips  contain  from  400  to  1,600  milli¬ 
grams  per  100  grams  of  pulp.  The 
southern  forms  contain  about  400  to 
600  milligrams,  while  northern  forms 
contain  from  900  to  1,600  milligrams. 
This  is  a  great  new  source  of  vita¬ 
min,  and  the  English  have  begun  to 
exploit  it  by  having  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  and  Boy  Scouts  collect  the 
rose  fruits,  which  are  then  extracted 
and  a  rose  fruit  syrup  prepared 
which  is  now  available  to  the  public. 

%  :J:  sfc  #  & 


Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  West 
Virginia  were  represented.  Other 
states  are  joining  up. 

$  $  $  *  $ 

R.  H.  Launder  of  Wabash,  Indiana, 
reports  in  Hoosier  Horticulture  upon 
a  new  power  spray  gun  which  he 
has  successfully  used  for  several 
years  and  which  incorporates  the 
conventional  airplane  propeller  for 
generating  a  carrier  current  of  air, 
with  a  group  of  low  pressure  mist 
nozzels  in  front  of  the  propeller. 
The  volume  of  mist  is  large  enough 
to  completely  envelope  a  tree  of 
average  size.  Trees  have  been 
sprayed  in  half  the  time  and  with 
less  material,  and  spray  burn  has 
been  practically  eliminated.  The 
spray  dispensing  unit  is  mounted  on 
a  two-wheeled  platform  drawn  be¬ 
hind  the  spray  tank. 

***** 

Dr.  J.  M.  Tinley  of  California  has 
announced  that  he  and  his  family 
plan  to  spend  their  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  with  some  farmer  at  harvest 
time,  all  working  to  help  with  har¬ 
vest.  He  suggests  further,  that  there 
might  be  other  city  dwellers  who 
could  arrange  their  vacations  to  do’ 
likewise,  if  the  movement  were 
started  in  time  to  make  necessary 
adjustments.  It  is  proposed  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  provide 
a  real  vacation  for  the  average  city 
man  and  might  be  a  great  help  to 
the  farmer.  Another  California  grow¬ 
er,  according  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press ,  secured  women  for  picking 
pears  by  advertising  short  ladders 
and  ground  picking  for  the  women 
folk  in  the  family,  and  high  picking 
and  taller  ladders  for  the  men  folk! 
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It's  easy  to  . 

BANK ///MAIL 


Our  bank  Is  as  near 
as  your  mail  box. 
Thousands  of  people 
are  banking  this  safe, 
convenient  way. 

)1  will  open  your  account. 
Individual  deposits 
up  to  $4000  accepted. 

Assets  over  $20,000,000. 
Send  for  "Bank  By  Moil ”  folder. 


R-5 
Name 


Address 


INCORPORATED 
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BOSTON 

PENNY 

SAVINGS  BANK 

y  1865-1375  Washington  SI.,  Bulan,  mss,  j 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Cover  Corn  Crlt* 


Line  Hen  Hout.i 


Portebte  Sites 


Saves  You  Money 

mw 
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Hay  Stack  Covert 


:  1 


Ask  Your 
i  umber 

Dealer 
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folder 
and  a 
Sample 

.  .  of 

WRIT* 


House  Banking 
andOoorCov*rin« 


Cover  Teetta«d 
Machinery 


Look  at  these  ways  to  uto 
this  tough,  waterproof  paperl 
It’s  handy  os  canvas,  and 
lots  cheaper.  Use  it  for  cov¬ 
ering  and  protecting.  Use 
it  when  you  build  or  re¬ 
model.  Keep  a  roll  handy! 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

S05F  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  III. 


MUST  KEEP  ’EM  EATING 

.  .  .  while  Flying.  Rolling  and  Sailing  On  To  Victory! 
It’s  total  warl  Every  American  has  his  task!  On  ac¬ 
count  of  defense  work,  prompt  deliveries  can¬ 
not  be  made  on  all  Models  of  SHAW  Trac¬ 
tors;  so  please  order  early.  We  have  repaira 
for  all  SHAW  garden  tractors  and 
engines  sold  in  our  39  years  in 
business.  Write  us  for  your  needs. 

SHAW  MFC.  CO..  4705  Front  St.  Gales¬ 
burg,  Kansas:  660  FNo.  4th  St.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  5812  F  Magnolia  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHAW  and' toppy -Pal" 

W  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorkeb  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  New  York  City 


Also  in  the  Monthly  Science  News 
from  England  appears  the  note  that 
increased  crop  production  can  be 
expected  in  England  through  the 
wider  use  of  irrigation  from  mill 
ponds  and  other  sources  of  water 
near  at  hand  but  formerly  over¬ 
looked  until  the  present  emergency 
called  attention  to  them. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Western  Washington  reports  yields 
of  five  tons  of  red  raspberries  to  the 
acre  from  the  new  “Washington” 
variety,  and  eight  to  nine  tons  per 
acre  from  the  “Tahoma.”  Ship¬ 
ments  of  Tahoma  to  New  York  City 
the  past  two  seasons  are  reported  to 
have  topped  the  market,  because  of 
bright  red  color,  conic  shape,  good 
size,  and  good  carrying  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

Henry  W.  Miller,  Jr.,  successful 
West  Virginia  orchardist,  says  that 
it  cost  him  68%  cents  a  bushel  to 
grow,  pick,  pack  and  store  his  180,- 
000-bushel  1940  apple  crop.  Twenty- 
eight  cents  of  this  went  for  labor. 
He  suggests  that  to  meet  labor 
shortage  which  looms  ahead,  or- 
chardists  consider  grading  their 
work  into  classes,  perhaps  as  follows: 
Class  A,  tasks  absolutely  necessary 
to  growing  good  apples,  as  repair¬ 
ing  spray  equipment,  pruning, 
spraying,  applying  fertilizers,  thin¬ 
ning.  Class  B,  tasks  that  should  be 
performed  but  which  could  wait,  as 
replanting,  budding  and  grafting, 
cultivating  young  trees,  burning  of 
brush.  Class  C,  tasks  a  good  grower 
likes  to  do  but  which  are  not  essen¬ 
tial,  as  cleaning  fence  rows  and 
hollows,  planting  new  orchards, 
painting  and  repairing  buildings,  im¬ 
proving  roads,  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings. 

According  to  Better  Fruit,  there  is 
thought  in  the  Northwest,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  shortage  of  labor,  materials, 
and  refrigerator  cars,  of  shipping 
fruit  in  bulk  to  markets  in  the  mid¬ 
west,  using  30,000-pound  loads  in 
straw-lined  refrigerator  cars,  box 
cars,  or  even  cattle  cars  if  necessary. 
$  $  $  $  $ 

Following  the  lead  of  the  National 
Apple  Institute,  a  National  Peach 
Council  has  been  formed.  It  was 
organized  at  Charlotte,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  February  4  and  5.  Alabama, 


Some  idea  of  the  importance  being 
attached  to  ground  spraying  in 
apple  scab  control  is  shown  by 
interest  in  the  Middle  West  in  a 
ground  boom  attached  to  the  rear 
of  the  spray  rig,  looking  much  like 
a  potato  spray  boom. 

4* 

An  effective  treatment  to  prevent 
browning  of  apple  tissues  when 
frozen  is  reported  by  Denny  of  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute.  It  con¬ 
sists  in  dipping  the  prepared  fruit 
portions  in  a  solution  of  thiourea. 
For  peaches  and  pears,  a  concentra¬ 
tion  of  0.1  percent  is  sufficient;  for 
apples,  0.2  percent  is  required.  After 
dipping,  the  tissues  may  be  frozen, 
and  when  thawed  out  they  no  longer 
are  capable  of  browning. 

*  *  *  *  * 

According  to  W.  S.  Rogers  of  the 
East  Mailing  Research  Station,  roots 
of  orchard  trees  are  not  the  perma¬ 
nent  long-lasting  structures  so  fre¬ 
quently  described  in  poetic  literature 
and  in  fiction.  Many  of  them  are  of 
quite  short  life.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  the  multitudes  of  fine  feed¬ 
ing  roots  about  one  millimeter  in 
diameter  and  which  grow  at  the 
rate  of  about  three  millimeters  a  day. 
They  are  at  first  white  and  succu¬ 
lent;  after  about  three  weeks  many 
of  them  shrink,  some  of  them  hard¬ 
ening  and  becoming  part  of  the 
main  root  system,  but  others  dying 
and  disappearing.  In  their  shrinkage 
they  leave  little  tunnels  which  are 
of  great  importance  in  drainage  and 
in  aeration.  Insects  and  worms  help 
to  enlarge  these  tunnels  and  promote 
drainage  and  aeration. 

•k 

It  may  be  old  information  but  it 
is  particularly  pleasant  to  read  in 
Hygeia,  the  health  magazine  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  a 
feature  article  entitled:  “A  Clean 
Bill  of  Health  for  Apples,”  in  which 
a  young  boy  is  pictured  chewing 
vigorously  and  happily  upon  a  large 
apple.  In  it  are  reported  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
on  lack  of  harm  from  lead  arsenate 
on  apples.  Looking  back  over  the 
entire  spray  residue  situation,  it  is 
enough  to  make  anybody  “hopping 
mad”  that  the  question  was  ever 
raised,  considering  the  insufficiency 
of  evidence  at  hand  at  the  time. 
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The  Soils  of  New  Jersey 

Part  II 


Others  of  these  deposits  were  laid 
down  in  large  inland  lakes.  All  of 
the  sandstones  and  shales,  however, 
had  their  origin  in  soil  that  had  been 
carried  into  an  ancient  sea  after 
being  eroded  off  the  land  which  lay 
along  its  borders.  From  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  such  material  ■  that  are  con¬ 
tained  in  these  sandstone  and  shale 
deposits,  one  can  get  some  idea  of 
the  enormity  of  the  erosive  factors 
which  must  have  been  operating  in 
those  periods  of  the  past.  Of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  are  the  enormous 
deposits  of  red  shale  which  underlie 
almost  the  entire  north  central  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  This  shale,  which 
once  before  had  been  soil,  gradually 
went  to  pieces  to  form  the  present 
dark-red  Penn  Series  of  heavy  soils. 
On  the  level,  uneroded,  areas,  this 
well-known  soil  is  a  silt  loam,  but 
on  the  rolling,  eroded  areas  the 
droughty  shale  loam  predominates. 

The  ancient  history  of  any  area  is 
written  in  the  rocks  and  soil  which 
now  cover  that  area.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  read  this  writing  is 
called  a  geologist,  and  his  science  is 
named  geology.  On  the  basis  of  this 
science,  New  Jersey  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  divided  into  four  zones, 


or  those  located  in  areas  of  rolling 
land,  may  lose  their  older  portions 
to  other  areas  by  erosion.  Eroding 
soils,  therefore,  never  really  grow 
old,  but  continue  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  the  rock  from  which  they 
are  being  formed.  Whether  young  or 
old,  soils  within  any  great  group  can 
usually  be  classified  according  to 
the  kind  of  rock  from  which  they 
were  formed,  and  by  their  color, 
drainage,  topography  and  chemical 
composition. 

The  unit  of  classification  of  soils, 
according  to  these  characteristics,  is 
the  series.  Thus,  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  there  are  large  acreages  of 
what  are  known  as  the  Sassafras 
Series  of  soils.  These  soils  are 
yellowish-brown  in  color,  and  are 
found  only  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Belt. 
They  take  their  name  from  Sassa¬ 
fras  Creek,  Maryland,  where  they 
were  first  identified.  A  somewhat 
similar  Series,  the  Collington,  is 
characterized  by  its  content  of  green¬ 
sand  marl.  Both  series  rank  very 
high  in  their  capacity  to  produce 
high  yields  of  such  crops  as  po¬ 
tatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  and 
vegetables. 

Within  each  soil  series  there  are 


TWENTY  TYPICAL  NEW  JERSEY  SOIL  TYPES 
Far  Northern  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  Valley  Belt 


Series  Type  Color  of  Surface 

Dutchess  shale  loam  brown 

Dover  loam  yellow-brown 

Hoosic  gravel  loam  light  brown 
Fox  gravel  loam  brown 


Lay  of  Land  Drainage  Adaptation 
rolling  fair  dairy 

valley  good  dairy 

level  excellent  alfalfa 

level  good  alfalfa 


Northern  Highland  Gneiss  arid  Limestone  Valley  Belt 


Series  Type 

Chester  loam 
W ashington  loam 
Hagerstown  loam 
Whippany  silt  loam 
Glouctester  loam 
Papakating  stony  loam 


Color  of  Surface 
light  brown 
brown 
red-brown 
gray 

yellow-brown 

dark-gray 


Lay  of  Land 

rolling 

valley 

valley 

old  lake  bed 

rolling 

bottom 


*  Especially  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


Drainage 

good 

excellent 

good 

very  poor 

good 

poor 


Adaptation 
apple 
dairy* 
dairy* 
too  wet 
apples 
wet 
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AUTO  LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 


MOMM/Af BOX? 


SPECKS,  ONCJLE  TIGE-ITS  STILL  TOO  DERN  GOOD 
FER  THE ++AWGS— WITH-  SOME  WHEELS  ON  'ER  AN  A 
FEW  NEW  NUTO-UTE  PLUGS  SHE'D  RUN  LIKE  A  DAISY 


GET  "LIKE  -  NEW"  PERFORMANCE 
FOR  SPARK  WEARY  ENGINES... 


Central  Trap,  Red  Sandstone  and  Shale  Belt 


Series 

Type 

Color  of  Surface 

Lay  of  Land 

Drainage 

Penn 

silt  loam 

Indian  red 

nearly  level 

good 

Lansdale 

loam 

brownish 

nearly  level 

good 

Merrimac 

loam 

brown 

level 

good 

Bermudian 

silt  loam 

red-brown 

bottom 

fair 

Southern  Coastal  Plain  Belt 

Series  Type  Color  of  Surface  Lay  of  Land  Drainage 

Sassafras  loam  light-brown  nearly  level  good 

Sassafras  sandy  loam  yellow-brown  nearly  level  good 

Sassafras  sand  gray-brown  nearly  level  excellent 

Collington  loam  brown  nearly  level  good 

Colts  Neck  sandy  loam  red-brown  nearly  level  good 

Lakewood  sand  gray- white  nearly  level  droughty 

*  Especially  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  indicated. 


Adaptation 

dairy 

dairy 

alfalfa 

pastures 


Adaptation 
potato* 
peaches 
sweet  potato 
vegetables 
vegetables 
too  dry 


viz.:  the  Kittatinny  Mountain  and 
Valley  Belt,  in  the  far  north,  includ¬ 
ing  a  large  part  of  Sussex  and  War¬ 
ren  Counties,  and  now  covered  mostly 
with  heavy  soils,  many  of  which 
contain  large  amounts  of  stone,  shale 
or  gravel;  the  Highland  Gneiss  and 
Limestone  Valley  Belt,  extending  to 
the  southeast,  including  most  of 
Bergen,  Passaic  and  Morris  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  part  of  Hunterdon  County, 
and  mostly  overlain  with  heavy, 
well-drained  loams;  the  Trap  and 
Red  Sandstone  and  Shale  Belt,  ex¬ 
tending  on  farther  to  the  southeast, 
including  most  of  Hudson,  Essex, 
Union,  Somerset  and  Hunterdon 
Counties,  and  parts  of  Mercer  and 
Middlesex  Counties,  and  character¬ 
ized  by  red  shale  and  sandstone  soils; 
and  the  Coastal  Plain  Belt,  which 
includes  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
or  the  central  and  southern  portions 
of  the  State.  The  western  half  -  of 
this  Costal  Plain  Belt  is  characterized 
by  the  heavier  loam  and  sandy  loam 
soils,  while  the  eastern  half  (nearly 
one-quarter  of  the  State)  is  mostly 
covered  with  very  light  sands. 

Although  climate  is  the  dominat¬ 
ing  factor  that  determines  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  the  four  great 
groups  of  soils  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  there  are 
marked  differences  in  the  soils  with¬ 
in  these  groups.  These  differences 
are  due  partly  to  variations  in  the 
degree  of  maturity.  Those  soils  that 
lie  on  level  areas  and  have  a  chance 
to  mature  may  reach  old  age,  and 
take  on  fully  the  qualities  which 
characterize  their  group.  Soils  lying 
on  the  sides  of  mountains  and  hills, 


a  number  of  soil  types,  the  basis  for 
these  types  being  the  predominating 
sizes  of  the  soil  particles.  Thus,  in 
New  Jersey  as  in  most  other  states, 
there  is  the  usual  run  of  clays, 
clay  loams,  silt  loams,  loams,  sandy 
loams,  loamy  sand,  and  sands.  The 
full  name  of  the  soil  type  includes 
the  series.  The  most  extensive  soil 
type  in  New  Jersey  is  the  Sassafras 
sand  which  covers  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  total  land  area.  However,  at 
least  192  other  soil  types  go  into  the 
piecing  together  of  the  4,814,000 
acres  of  land  contained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State. 

Of  New  Jersey’s  many  soil  types, 
20  have  been  selected,  by  reason  of 
their  relatively  large  acreages,  for 
special  consideration  in  this  article 
These  represent  18  series,  and  in¬ 
clude  three  important  soil  types  (a 
loam,  sandy  loam  arid  sand)  from  the 
same  (Sassafras)  series. 

There  are  large  areas  of  non- 
agricultural  land  in  New  Jersey. 
These  include  an  estimated  500,000 
acres  of  rough  stony  land,  500,000 
acres  of  swamp  land,  300,000  acres 
of  nearly  pure  sand,  and  100,000 
acres  of  land  contained  within  town 
and  city  boundaries.  The  stony  land 
lies  mostly  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  State,  and  the  sand  is  mostly 
along  the  Coast.  Of  the  swamp  land, 
some  200,000  acres  are  covered  with 
high-grade  peat  deposits  which,  in 
some  areas,  notably  around  Great 
Meadows  in  Warren:  Counity,  are 
being  intensively  farmed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vegetables,  particularly 
celery  and  lettuce.  These  peat  de- 
( Continued  on  Page  316) 


The  Mountain  Boys  are  right— 
these  days  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors  must  be  kept  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Farmers  find  new  Auto- 
Lites  help  give  flashing  pick-up 
and  power,  save  gas  losses 
due  to  spark-weary  engines. 
To  see  if  your  present  plugs  are 
costing  you  money,  causing 
hard  starting,  ask  your  nearest 
Auto-Lite  dealer  for  "Plug- 
Chek"  Inspection  Service.  You 
may  find  simply  cleaning  and 
regapping  your  present  plugs 
makes  engines  run  like  new. 
And  when  you  replace  faulty 
plugs,  be  sure  you  put  in 
ignition-engineered  Auto-Lites. 


THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO -LITE  COMPANY 

Merchandising  Division 

TOLEDO,  OHIO  SARNIA,  ONTARIO 


FREE  "Plug-Chek "  Data  8ook 
gives  facts  about  spark  plug 
operation  —  helps  you  locate 
cause  of  spark  plug  ills  in  cars, 
trucks  and  tractors — tells  what 
to  do  to  restore  gas  economy, 
get  "like-new"  performance. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS,  AUTO-LITE  IS  PRODUCING 
FOR  AMERICA’S  ARMED  FORCES 
ON  LAND,  SEA  AND  IN  THE  AIR 


J 


Ig  R  o  y 


EQUIPMENT 

Has  Always  Been 


BUILT  TO  LAST 

.  .  .  So  It’s  Worth  Plenty  of  Care 


Now  more  than  ever,  it  will  pay 
you  to  keep  your  Le  Roy  farm 
machines  properly  adjusted,  well 
lubricated  and  adequately  protected. 
For  the  war  emergency  is  making  it 
increasingly  difficult,  in  some  cases 
impossible,  for  manufacturers  to 
build  new  farm  implements. 

But  we  can  still  supply  you  with 


genuine  Le  Roy  replacement  parts 
as  you  need  them.  And  our  tech¬ 
nicians  stand  ready  to  give  you  any 
advice  or  mechanical  data  that  will 
help  you  step  up  the  efficiency  or 
prolong  the  life  of  our  products. 

Please  make  full  use  of  this  ad¬ 
visory  service.  It  involves  no  charge 
or  obligation. 


Le  roy  plow  company,  le  roy,  new  York 

SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 
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CONCRETE 


materials  are 
widely  available 


for  needed  farm 
improvements 


Concrete  materials— Portland  cement* 
sand  and  gravel  or  stone— are  widely 
available  to  help  farmers  build  for 
greater  wartime  food  production. 

Set  the  stage  now  for  producing  more 
eggs,  pork,  beef  and  dairy  products — 
by  building  clean,  sanitary,  feed-saving, 
concrete  floors  in  your  poultry  house, 
feed  lot  and  barn.  By  building  a  manure 
pit,  storage  cellar,  water  tank  or  other 
modern  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

You  can  do  your  own  concrete  work. 
Or  your  cement  dealer  will  give  you 
names  of  concrete  contractors.  We  will 
help  with  free  plan  sketches.  Just  check 
list  below  and  mail  today. 


Posfe  on  pjsnny^pctfal  end  mail 


f~l  Dairy  barn  floors 
f~l  Poultry  house  floors 
□  Feeding  floors 
0  Milk  houses 
0  Foundations 


0  Manure  pits 
0  Grain  storages 
Q  Storage  cellars 
FI  Tanks,  troughs 
D  Form  repairs 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Pept  K5c-16, 347  Madison  Ate.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREATEST  NAME 

in  C||  nc  ASSURES  MOST 

in  oiluo  lasting  value 


Josl  I©  Remind  YOU— 

Marietta  Super  -  Construction 
Concrete  Silos  are  built 
STRONGER  to  last  longer. 

.  .  Acid  resisting,  cement 
sealed  and  special  hooping — 
for  Hay.  Also  strongest  for 
Corn.  Redwood  hinged  doors. 
Our  1942  "quota”  of  CON¬ 
CRETE  Silos  now  sold.  But 
write  Marietta,  O.  office  for 
new  "Victory”  Silo  folder. 


WANTED 

OLD  MtCORNHCK-DEERING  REAPERS 

Owing  to  war  conditions  the  import  of 
fibre  formerly  reaching  this  country 
from  the  Western  Pacific  area  has  been 
practically  eliminated.  In  an  effort  to 
develop  a  domestic  source  of  supply, 
the  Government  is  sponsoring  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  hemp  seed  in  Kentucky.  In  this 
connection  there  has  developed  a  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  machines  suitable  for 
harvesting  the  crop. 

Old  McCormick-Deering  reapers  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose  and  the 
Government  has  requested  the  aid  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company  in 
locating  a  number  of  machines  of  this 
type.  Any  farmer  who  has  an  old 
McCormick-Deering  Reaper  available 
will  be  rendering  a  public  service  if 
he  will  communicate  with  the  company 
and  state  the  condition  the  machine  is 
in,  the  cost  of  repairs  if  any  repairs 
are  necessary,  the  appropriate  year  that 
it  was  manufactured  and  the  price  de¬ 
sired  for  it.  In  order  to  save  unneces¬ 
sary  correspondence,  please  give  as 
complete  and  accurate  information  as 
possible  in  your  first  letter.  Please 
act  promptly.  Address 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO. 
960  Broadway  -  Albany,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Farm  Machine  Shop 


Unsteady  Oil  Indicator 

The  oil  pressure  indicator  on  my 
tractor  flickers  back  and  forth  wheri 
the  engine  is  running  and  does  not 
stay  steady.  It  drops  back  to  zero 
when  I  idle  the  engine.  There  is 
plenty  of  oil  in  the  engine,  as  I 
always  keep  it  above  the  “full”  mark. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble? 

r.  c.  s. 

The  flickering,  unsteady  oil  press¬ 
ure  indicator  is  trying  to  say  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  lubri¬ 
cator  system  of  the  engine.  If  you 
don’t  find  the  trouble  soon  ahd 
remedy  it,  the  condition  will  become 
serious.  Here  are  the  usual  reasons 
for  low  oil  pressure,  which  cause 
the  oil  pressure  needle  to  flicker  or 
vibrate.  I’ve  tried  to  list  first  the 
easiest  to  remedy,  to  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  locate  the  trouble. 

1.  Oil  is  too  thin,  or  it  is  diluted 
with  unburned  fuel.  Drain  the  crank¬ 
case  while  the  engine  is  hot.  Flush 
it  out  well  with  “flushing  oil,”  which 
you  can  get  at  a  garage.  Crank  the 
engine  to  distribute  the  flushing  oil 
and  then  drain  it  and  refill  with  the 
oil  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Don’t  keep  the  oil  level 
above  the  full  mark  either.  This 
doesn’t  do  any  good  and  may 
cause  trouble  with  fouled  spark 
plugs.  Try  the  engine  again  to  see  if 
this  “oil  change”  has  removed  the 
trouble. 

2.  Leaky  connections  at  the  oil 
pressure  gauge,  or  in  the  oil  pipe 
leading  to  the  pressure  gauge. 

3.  Defective  oil  pressure  gauge. 
Disconnect  the  line  at  the  gauge  and 
start  the  engine.  If  a  good  stream 
of  oil  flows  from  the  end  of  the  oil 
line,  it  proves  the  gauge  is  defective. 

4.  Oil  pump  screen  clogged.  This 
screen  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  crank 
case  oil  pan.  All  the  oil  going  through 
the  pump  must  first  pass  through 
the  screen.  Drain  the  oil  from  the 
crank  case.  Remove  the  pump 
screen  and  clean  it.  In  your  tractor 
the  pump  screen  may  be  removed 


through  the  bottom  of  the  oil  pan. 
In  some,  the  oil  pan  must  first  be 
removed.  Often  a  heavy  deposit  or 
sludge  will  be  found  on  the  screen. 
This  prevents  sufficient  oil  from 
entering  the  pump  and  accordingly 
the  pressure  is  low  or  erratic. 

5.  Broken  oil  tubes.  Repair  or  re¬ 
place  these  as  required. 

6.  Worn  oil  pump  gears.  Remove 
the  cover  plate  from  the  pump  gears 
and  examine  them.  If  the  gears  are 
worn  sharp,  they  must  be  replaced. 
Be  sure  to  use  the  proper  gasket 
when  replacing  the  cover  plate.  If 
too  thick  a  gasket  is  used,  the  pump 
will  not  work  well.  In  some  pumps 
no  gasket  is  used  as  the  cover  plate 
is  machined  to  give  a  tight  fit. 

7.  Loose  engine  bearings.  Loose 
bearings  permit  oil  to  escape  easily, 
and  then  the  proper  pressure  can¬ 
not  be  maintained.  The  oil  pump 
gauge  actually  indicates  the  resis¬ 
tance  against  which  the  oil  pump 
works  and  if  this  resistance  is 
lessened  by  one  or  more  loose  bear¬ 
ings  the  oil  pressure  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  low.  Bearings  must  be  kept  in 
proper  adjustment. 

8.  Oil  pressure  release  valve  out 
of  adjustment.  All  tractor  engines 
having  a  pressure  oiling  system  also 
have  a  pressure  release  valve  which 
is  set  to  open  at  a  predetermined, 
maximum  pressure.  In  your  tractor 
the  tension  of  this  spring  is  adjust¬ 
able;  in  some  others  it  is  not  adjust¬ 
able  but  may  easily  be  replaced  with 
a  new  spring.  But  don’t  change  the 
tension  of  this  spring  until  all  other 
causes  for  low  oil  pressure  have 
been  eliminated. 

Clean  the  plunger  in  front  of  the 
spring  to  make  sure  no  dirt  is  present 
to  prevent  the  valve  closing.  You 
will  find  this  release  valve  adjust¬ 
ment  at  the  front  of  the  crank  case 
on  the  right  side.  The  oil  pressure 
adjusting  screw  is  covered  by  a  large 
hexagon  plug  or  cap.  Remove  this 
and  turn  the  adjusting  screw  in  to 
increase  the  pressure.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  to  call  your  dealer 
and  have  his  service  man  help  you 
before  changing  the  oil  pressure 
adjustment.  A.  A.  Stone 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Could  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give 
any  figures  regarding  total  yield  of 
strawberries  raised  by  the  hill 
system  in  comparison  with  the 
spaced  matted  row?  We  have  raised 
the  Catskill  berry  for  some  years 
now  because  it  does  best  on  our 
rather  heavy  loam.  Howard  17 
seems  to  like  a  lighter  soil.  Our 
system  in  the  past  has  been^to  let 
each  mother  plant  set  eight  or  ten 
runners,  and  allow  at  least  six 
inches  between  plants.  This  makes 
a  matted  bed  about  30  inches  wide. 
This  year  we  are  trying  the  hill 
system,  three  rows  of  plants,  the 
plants  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row 
and  each  row  12  inches  from  the 
next.  Between  the  blocks  of  three 
rows  there  should  be  a  path  at 
least  18  inches  wide.  A  friend  claims 
that  by  this  hill  system  you  can  har¬ 
vest  25  percent  more  quarts  of  fancy 
fruit  per  acre. 

A  notice  in  a  paper  said  that  the 
average  cost  of  food  was  up  13  per¬ 
cent  over  a  year  ago,  with  some 
items  considerably  higher.  There 
was  a  prediction  that  by  Fall  food 
costs  would  be  up  20  or  25  percent. 
This  is  the  year  to  make  the  farm 
line  up  to  its  definition  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  food.  Talking  with  farm 
families,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  only  vegetables  and  fruits  will 
be  raised  in  greater  quantities  for 
home  use,  but  families  are  also  plan¬ 
ning  to  raise  their  own  meats.  A 
good  many  have  had  their  own  pork 
and  poultry,  but  this  year  many 
general  farmers  are  going  to  raise 
a  baby  beef  to  use  this  Winter. 

In  this  terrible  and  chaotic  era, 
midst  all  the  panaceas  and  nostrums 
offered  by  crack-pot  theorists  let  us 
all  keep  in  mind  those  words  of 
George  Russell.  “I  have  always 
preached  self-help  above  all  other 
kinds  of  help,  knowing  that  if  we 
strive  passionately  after  this  right¬ 
eousness,  all  other  kinds  of  help 
will  be  at  our  service.” 

This  year,  as  never  before,  we 
must  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service.  This  is  a  branch  of  the 
Government  that  seems  to  have  the 
backing  of  everyone.  Their  job  is 
to  protect  the  615,000,000  acres  of 
woodland.  In  the  recent  “Report  of 


the  Chief”  for  1941,  it  says  there  will 
be  3,200  lookout  stations  this  year, 
3,000  radio  sets  ready  for  use,  and 
63,000  miles  of  telephone  wires  ready 
to  fight,  the  menace  of  fire.  The 
Forests  Products  Laboratories  are 
showing  private  industry  how  to  use 
wood  products  for  substitutes  for 
metals.  Many  things  needed  by  the 
aviation  industry  can  be  made  of 
wood.  As  metals  get  scarcer,  wood 
plastics  will  fill  civilian  needs.  In¬ 
stead  of  growing  less  important,  our 
woodland  becomes  a  more  valuable 
resource  each  year.  • 

If  your  house  is  an  old  one  and 
you  have  an  earthen  cellar,  in  the 
Spring  of  the  year  the  cellar  is  likely 
to  have  a  musty,  damp  odor.  Try 
covering  the  cellar  bottom  with  three 
or  four  inches  of  clean,  coarse  sand. 

It  is  true  that  this  year  as  never 
before  the  farm  should  produce  all 
the  food  possible  for  both  the  family 
and  the  livestock,  but  don’t  believe 
for  an  instant  that  it  is  wrong  to 
have  some  flowers  too.  If  we  live  on 
the  farm,  we  can  have  both.  Our 
perennials  are  poking  their  heads 
up;  the  peonies,  delphiniums,  ver¬ 
onicas,  astilbe  spireas,  the  lillies,  and 
phlox.  We  shall  plant  our  zinnias, 
cosmos,  and  other  annuals  as  usual. 
In  spite  of  the  terrible  bloodlust 
loosed  on  mankind  by  beasts  in  the 
guise  of  men,  God  still  reigns  on 
high;  and  part  of  his  great  purpose 
for  the  children  of  men  is  that  they 
shall  see  and  love  beauty.  In  the 
sunrise  and  sunset,  in  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  in  the  song  of 
the  wild  birds  and  the  laughter  of 
little  children,  He  continues  to 
speak  to  men.  In  His  good  time, 
men  will  learn  how  to  live  together 
by  the  Golden  Rule.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

First  Aid  for  Ailing  Houses, 

H.  B.  Whitman  . 2.50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche .  2.48 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City, 
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A  WAR  MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

*  *  * 


and 


WAR 


When  you  hear  that  bombing 
planes  cost  $335,000,  tanks  $75,- 
000,  antiaircraft  guns  $50,000 — 

And  when  you  hear,  too,  that 
America  needs  60,000  planes, 
45,000  tanks,  and  20,000  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  at  once — 

IT  DOESN’T  take  much  figur¬ 
ing  to  see  that  winning  this 
war  calls  for  every  dollar  all  of  us 
can  scrape  together.  With  our 
freedom  at  stake — with  our  farms, 
families,  even  our  very  lives  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  outcome,  we’d 
gladly  give  this  money. 

But  we  aren’t  asked  to  do  that. 
Our  Government  asks  us  only  to 
lend  the  money — to  put  our  in¬ 
creased  earnings  into  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — month  after  month — 
until  this  war  is  won.  In  doing 
so,  we  save  for  our  own  security 
as  well.  For  we  get  back  $4  for 
every  $3  we  invest  when  the 
Bonds  are  held  10  years.  And  if 
we  need  money,  we  can  get  it 
all  back  any  time  after  60  days 
from  issue  date. 

This  is  the  American  way — the 
volunteer  way — to  raise  the  bil¬ 
lions  needed  for  Victory.  And 
the  money  can  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
must  be  raised. 

So  let’s  show  them  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  helping 
to  win  this  war  in  two  vitally 
important  ways — by  producing 
more  Food  for  Freedom  and  by 
saving  more  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds. 


BUY  U.S.  SAVINGS 

Bonds ‘Stamps 

... 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  All-Out  War  Effort  by 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberta 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  salejay 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 


<N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Practical  Spraying  Pointers 


At  this  season  and  especially  in 
war-time  with  the  shortage  of 
labor,  the  majority  of  fruit-growers 
are  studying  the  details  of  our 
spraying  operations  for  the  coming 
season,  with  the  view  to  simplifying 
the  work  and  relieving  as  much  as 
possible  some  of  its  unpleasant  de¬ 
tails.  There  are  mentioned  here  ten 
points  which  have  taken  some  of  the 
bumps  out  of  the  job  for  us  in  the 
past. 

1.  Have  the  sprayer  completely 
overhauled  at  the  outset  of  the 
season,  with  all  working  parts  as 
good  as  new.  The  motor  should  have 
good  compression,  with  good  func¬ 
tioning  rings  in  the  cylinders;  the 
generator,  wiring,  and  spark  plugs 
should  be  in  good  order;  and  the 
gas  line,  carburetor,  and  air  cleaner 
thoroughly  cleaned.  The  pump 
probably  will  need  new  plungers, 
packing,  valves,  and  .alve-seats  re¬ 
newed  in  many  cases.  The  pressure- 
controller  should  be  examined;  and 
packing,  gaskets,  pushrods,  valves, 
and  valve-seats  must  be  renewed,  if 
necessary.  The  agitator  shaft  may 
have  worn  loose,  thus  needing  re¬ 
newing.  The  paddles,  drive  chain 
and  sprockets,  or  gears  may  have 
become  worn  and  loose,  thus  need¬ 
ing  tightening  or  renewing,  also.  The 
brass  suction-strainer  at  the  end  of 
the  suction  line  and  the  strainer,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  tank  through 
which  the  spray  materials  are 
washed  into  the  tank,  will  probably 
need  renewing.  A  complete  new 
spray-hose  with  connections  at¬ 
tached  should  be  on  hand  for  re¬ 
placement  in  case  a  hose  bursts.  The 
spray-guns  will  probably  need  some 
new  discs,  shut-off  valves,  rubber 
gaskets,  and  stem-packing  at  the 
handle.  After  thoroughly  cleaning 
the  rig,  it  is  well  to  paint  the  pump 
and  the  motor;  and,  use  some  im¬ 
plement  paint  on  the  tank  and 
chassis. 

2.  Before  entering  an  orchard  to 
spray,  ascertain  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  If  the  wind  is  from  the  west 
principally,  either  northwest  or 
southwest,  and  one  customarily 
drives  north  or  south  with  rows 
running  north  and  south,  start 
spraying  on  the  west  side  of  the 
first  row  at  the  east  side  of  the 
orchard.  Thus,  every  time  the 
driver  and  team,  tractor  or  truck 
turn  into  the  next  row,  they  will 
turn  into  the  wind  and  out  of  the 
drift  of  the  spray,  not  into  the 
spray-drift.  This  is  -very  important. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  all 
of  this  spray-drift  to  cover  team, 
driver  and  outfit  each  time  the  spray 
rig  turns  into  the  next  row.  If  one 
stops  to  think  of  this  matter,  it 
will  relieve  the  whole  outfit  from 
much  unnecessary  punishment.  If 
the  wind  is  from  the  east,  either 
northeast  or  southeast  in  this  or¬ 
chard  with  rows  running  north  and 
south,  start  spraying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  first  row  at  the  west 
side  of  the  orchard,  in  order  to  avoid 
this  spray  drift  when  turning  the 
outfit  to  the  next  row  of  trees. 

3.  Spray  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  wind.  It  is  easier  to  work  with 
the  elements  than  against  them;  and 
the  wind  will  help  to  cover  the  trees 
in  better  shape.  By  quartering  into 
the  wind  from  both  directions,  a 
very  thorough  job  can  be  done  so 
that  rosy-aphis,  one  of  our  worst 
pests,  can  be  really  stopped  with 
40  percent  nicotine-sulphate. 

4.  Where  one  sprays  almost  con¬ 
stantly  for  over  three  months,  it 
has  been  found  that  a  pair  of  buck¬ 
skin  gloves,  kept  soft  and  pliable 
with  the  liberal  use  of  neats-foot 
oil,  are  practically  water  proof  and 
a  great  relief  from  sore,  cracked  and 
bruised  hands.  The  gloves  must  be 
tight  and  free  from  holes;  as  ones 
with  holes  are  worse  than  none  at 
all.  Have  an  extra  new  pair  on 
hand  in  case  those  in  use  give  out. 
The  writer  has  emerged  from  a 
spray  season,  where  between  800 
and  900  tanks  of  material  have 
been  applied,  with  hands  resembling 
those  of  an  office  boy  more  than 
the  wholly  unnecessary,  but  pro¬ 
verbial  horny-hands  of  toil  often 
seen. 

5.  In  order  to  have  the  handle  of 
a  spray-gun  turn  easily,  use  some 
heavy  axle  grease  on  the  shaft  ahead 
of  the  packing,  and  then,  fit  in  the 
packing  and  packing  nut.  Thus, 
every  time  the  packing  nut  is 


turned  to  prevent  leaking  at  the 
handle,  this  axle  grease  is  forced 
along  the  gun  shaft  and  packing, 
making  the  gun  turn  on  and  off  with 
ease.  This  grease  will  function  for 
several  days,  helping  to  make  spray¬ 
ing  a  pleasure  rather  than  an  irk¬ 
some  task. 

6.  During  hot  weather,  when  one 
wishes  to  spray  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
a  short,  knee  length,  chemists’ 
rubberized  apron  will  keep  much  of 
the  spray-material  from  the  opera¬ 
tor.  This  apron  should  have  a  tape 
loop  over  one’s  head  and  two  tapes 
at  the  waist  to  tie  in  a  loose  knot 
at  the  operator’s  back. 

7.  Much  spraying  can  be  done 
with  one  spray-man  using  a  Pecan 
Gun  having  a  3/16  inch  hole  in  the 
disc.  This  will  give  either  a  wide 
or  a  high  spray.  One  can  reach  the 
tops  of  18  to  20  foot  trees  with  the 
operator  on  the  ground,  when  spray¬ 
ing  for  such  pests  as  red-banded- 
leaf-roller  or  bud  moth.  This  gun 
will  deliver  15  or  more  gallons  per 
minute  at  about  500  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Most  of  us  do  not  care  much 
about  having  apple  trees  over  20 
feet  high  and  try  to  get  them 
pruned  off  before  Spring. 

8.  After  spraying  with  nicotine 
for  several  days,  many  spray-men 
will  be  quite  ill  by  continually 
breathing  in  nicotine  fumes.  To 
prevent  this,  a  respirator  worn  by 
the  spray-man  is  essential;  and 


moderate  doses  of  acid-phosphate 
taken  internally  are  helpful. 

9.  A  great  many  growers  have 
provided  for  a  convenient  water- 
supply,  such  as  a  large  elevated-tank 
with  some  pump  for  supplying 
water  to  it.  For  fast  spraying,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  water-supply  at 
about  the  geographical  center  of 
every  30  to  40  acres  of  orchard.  If 
one  is  obliged  to  go  very  far  for 
water,  it  will  easily  cut  in  half  the 
amount  of  spraying  accomplished 
by  a  crew  in  a  day’s  time. 

10.  Each  day  after  spraying,  it  is 
well  to  keep  a  record  of  the  rows 
sprayed,  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
the  materials  used,  and  the  number 
of  tanks  of  spray-material  applied. 
Thus,  one  can  look  back  over  the 
spray  record  and  learn  just  how 
many  days  have  elapsed  between 
sprays.  The  spraying  process,  which 
can  be  tedious  and  unpleasant,  can 
be  made  much  easier  if  one  adheres 
to  the  above  suggestions. 

New  York  C.  W.  Wilbor 


New  Director  at  Geneva 

Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Pomology  at  Cornell 
University,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Cornell 
University  to  become  Director  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  succeeding  the 
present  Director,  P.  J.  Parrott,  and 
taking  over  official  duties  on 
September  1,  1942. 

Dr.  Heinicke  was  bom  in  Missouri, 
joined  the  Cornell  Staff  in  1914,  be¬ 


came  a  full  professor  in  1920,  and 
has  served  as  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pomology  since  1921.  Most 
of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  in  research,  but  he  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  fruit  men  and 
with  fruit  problems  in  the  field  and 
has  been  a  popular  speaker  before 
fruit  gatherings. 

He  has  made  outstanding  con¬ 
tributions  to  fundamental  plant 
science,  notably  on  photosynthesis; 
and  he  has  guided  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  at  Cornell  University  which 
has  made  significant  advances  in 
hormone  sprays,  in  pruning,  in 
pollination,  in  mineral  deficiencies, 
in  general  plant  nutrition,  in  modi¬ 
fied  atmosphere  storage,  and  in  soil 
science  as  related  to  horticultural 
crops.  -- 

The  statement  accompanying  the 
appointment  emphasizes  the  need 
for  horticultural  work,  especially 
work  with  fruits,  and  by  implication 
suggests  what  has  been  common  in¬ 
formal  information  for  some  time, 
namely  that  the  dairy  work  may  be 
moved  to  Cornell  University,  thus 
following  the  work  in  poultry  and 
agronomy  which  have  already  been 
moved  there,  and  leaving  the  Geneva 
Station  devoted  largely  to  horti¬ 
cultural  work.  H.  B,  T. 


Ambitious  Lima  Beans 

I  have  a  climbing  or  pole  Lima 
bean  vine  at  least  24  feet  long.  The 
bean  was  planted  near  a  telephone 
pole  and  grew  clear  to  the  top. 

Maryland  c.  c.  J. 


OLDSMOBILE’S  on 
THE  OFFENSIVE! 

—WITH  A  VAST  NON-STOP 
PRODUCTION  DRIVE  THAT 
HAS  ALREADY  SPEEDED  THOU- 
SANDS  OF  CANNON  AND 
MILLIONS  OF  SHELL  TO  OUR 
ARMED  FORCES  EVERYWHERE! 


For  Victory,  Buy  United  States  War  Bonds t 

Ever  since  a  year  ago  last  March,  Oldsmobile  has  been  a 
leading  mass-production  arsenal  for  the  U.  S.  A. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Oldsmobile  men  and  machines 
were  pouring  out  “Fire- Power”  in  volume.  Thousands  of 
deadly  airplane  cannon!  Millions  of  high -caliber  shell! 

Today,  Oldsmobile’s  offensive  is  getting  results.  The  good 
news  is  now  coming  in  that  Oldsmobile  “Fire-Power”  is  deal¬ 
ing  powerful  blows  at  the  enemy.  The  cannon  are  shooting 
down  enemy  planes.  The  shell  are  devastating  enemy  lines. 
The  work  of  Oldsmobile’s  “soldiers  of  production”  is  giving 
a  great  account  of  itself  on  battle-fronts  everywhere. 

“ Keep  ’em  Firing ”  is  Oldsmobile’s  biggest  job  in  44  years! 
‘Keep  ’em  Firing ”  will  be  the  war-cry  —  and  the  determination 
—  of  every  Oldsmobile  worker  until  this  war  is  won. 


OLDSMOBILE 


GENERAL  MOTORS 


VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  66  FIRE  -  POWER”  FOR  THE  U.  S.  A. 
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Vote  on  the  School  Bill 

Numerous  persons  in  this  vicinity  were  very 
interested  in  your  editorial  “No  Dictators 
Wanted”  in  the  May  2  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  have  asked  me  to  have  you  in¬ 
form  them  in  your  next  issue  how  Senator  Ryan 
and  Assemblymen  Allen  and  Fite,  representing 
Dutchess  County,  voted  on  the  bill  to  increase 
the  term  of  district  school  superintendents  from 
five  years  to  life.  Will  you  please  advise  us? 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  g.  s.  v. 

HE  “Office  for  Life”  bill  to  increase  the 
term  of  district  school  superintendents 
from  five  years  to  life  was  pushed  through  a 
surprised  and  befuddled  Legislature  almost 
unanimously  in  the  last  weeks  of  the  1942 
session.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  40-7  in  favor 
and  126-10  in  the  Assembly.  In  neither  case 
was  there  a  roll  call.  Those  who  opposed 
merely  raised  their  hands.  Those  in  favor 
just  sat  still.  Apparently  nobody  wanted  to 
be  committed  on  the  record.  But  the  record 
was  taken  and  here  it  is: 

In  the  Senate,  the  seven  negative  votes  were 
cast  by  Senators  Duryea  (Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties) ;  Griffith  (Wayne,  Seneca  and 
Cayuga);  Seelye  (Saratoga  and  Schenectady); 
Erway  (Albany) ;  and  Coughlin,  Crawford  and 
Gutman,  all  of  New  York  City.  Senators 
Graves,  Phelps  and  Wojtkowiak  were  ex¬ 
cused  because  of  absence.  The.  remaining  40 
Senators  approved  the  bill. 

The  negative  votes  in  the  Assembly  were 
cast  by  Messrs^  Costello  and  G.  B.  Parsons 
(Onondaga);  Ehrlich,  Gugino,  and  Kreinheder 
(Erie)  ;Lupton  (Nassau) ;  Magnuson  (Chautau¬ 
qua);  Mitchell  (New  York);  Stephens 
(Putnam);  and  Wadlin  (Ulster).  Assembly- 
men  Armstrong  (Schenectady);  Darling 
(Chautauqua);  Peterson  (Schuyler);  Reoux 
(Warren);  and  Burrows,  Crews,  McLaughlin, 
Mintz,  Morrissey,  Quinn,  Sullivan  and 
Zimmer  (New  York  City)  were  not  present. 

It  is  now  known  that  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  Assembly  Education  Committees 
approved  the  bill.  It  had  been  referred  to 
the  Rules  Committee  as  a  “dead”  bill  but 
suddenly  was  resurrected  in  the  Assembly 
the  week  before  adjournment.  Rushed 
through  there,  it  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate 
during  the  last  week  of  the  session  and  like¬ 
wise  passed. 

At  this  writing,  there  is  no  indication  as 
to  what  action  the  Governor  will  take  on 
the  “Office  for  Life”  bill.  We  hope  it  will 
be  vetoed.  In  any  event,  farmers  and  rural 
people  generally  would  do  well  to  remember 
the  voting  record  on  this  bill  which  was 
passed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
a  selfish  “boss  rule”  in  rural  education. 


Power  Politics  in  Milk 

THE  milk  bloc  and  its  political  henchmen 
again  refused  to  let  the  Flynn  milk  in- 
.  vestigation  go  to  an  almost  certain  favorable 
vote  by  the  Legislature.  Assemblyman  Flynn 
has,  for  the  past  four  years,  insisted  on  an 
investigation  into  the  ever-increasing  dealer 
spread  which  now  has  reached  the  all-time 
high  of  10.44  cents  a  quart,  or  $4.90 y2  a  cwt. 

Just  as  previously,  the  measure  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  Mr.  Flynn 
was  forced  to  move  to  discharge  this  Com¬ 


mittee  from  further  consideration  of  his  bill. 
His  motion  was  defeated  73-47. 

Assemblyman  Grant  Daniels  of  St.  Lawr¬ 
ence  County  had  a  similar  milk  measure,  also 
bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee.  However, 
as  the  Assembly  was  actually  in  the  process 
of  adjourning  on  April  24  and  after  the 
Senate  had  concluded  its  session,  the  Daniels’ 
bill  was  reported  favorably  and  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Assembly.  The  whole 
procedure  was  nothing  more  than  a  political 
farce  and  every  one  knew  it  for  such.  Our 
information  is  that  in  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  dealer  opposition,  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  went  on  record  against  both  the 
Flynn  and  Daniels’  milk  bills. 

Dairy  farmers  want  an  honest  and  fair 
investigation  of  the  milk  business  with  a  view 
to  eliminating  the  inefficiencies  and  waste  in 
the  handling  and  marketing  of  their  milk. 
Certainly  the  record  of  the  past  20  years  de¬ 
mands  that  such  an  investigation  be  made. 
The  politicians  in  Albany  are  fearful  of  any 
real  investigation  lest  they  lose  their  dealer 
support  and  contributions.  Dealers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Big-3  and  their  stooges,  are 
naturally  opposed.  Farmers  expect  this 
opposition.  But  it  is  a  surprise  to  them  that 
labor,  or  at  least  labor  leaders,  should  line 
up  against  dairy  farmers. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  and  we  say  it 
on  these  pages  again  this  week,  that  agri¬ 
culture  and  labor  have  too  much  in  common 
to  be  continually  put  upon  and  disrupted  by 
the  self-appointed  leaders  in  both  groups. 
Five  years  ago,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
supported  the  Rogers-Alien  Bill  and  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  McElroy- Young  Bill. 
After  the  test  of  these  five  years  of  time,  are 
the  leaders  of  labor  still  blind,  or  are  they 
to  be  judged  by  whom  they  run  with?  What¬ 
ever  is  the  answer,  laborers  themselves  should 
realize  the  mistake  and  turn  their  organi¬ 
zations  to  fight  along  with  the  farmer,  and 
not  against  him. 


One  Master  for  a  Ship 

AFTER  a  jury  in  a  United  States  District 
Court  acquitted  an  engineer  accused  of 
a  fatal  stabbing  on  an  American  ship,  a  juror 
suggested  a  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the 
mutiny  reported  on  the  ship.  Judge  John  C. 
Knox  is  reported  as  having  said: 

Conditions  on  board  ships  these  days  are  * 
very,  very  bad.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  there  is  this  much  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  ship  owners:  They  cannot  choose 
their  crews;  they  have  to  pick  them  from 
a  list;  they  don’t  have  the  control  they  once 
had.  A  union  delegate  takes  a  position  which 
is  unseemly — I  had  almost  said  improper. 
That  is  a  condition  that  ship  owners  face. 
What  the  cure  is,  I  think  I  know;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  won’t  be  applied.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  in  this  day  and  age  when  seamen  take 
control  of  a  boat  and  there  is  no  discipline 
as  there  should  be. 

Judge  Knox  has  done  a  service  in  saying 
what  he  did  in  the  above  quotation.  As  a 
dignified  and  able  judge,  he  hesitated  to  say 
that  Congress  should  give  us  the  cure.  That 
was  clear  enough  however  from  what  he  did 
say.  Formerly,  ship  captains  had  authority 
without  responsibility  to  the  seamen.  Now 
the  sailors,  with  a  sense  of  past  tyranny  and 
even  less  responsibility,  attempt  to  redeem 
their  former  grievances  and  abuses.  We  can 
have  sympathy  with  them,  but  we  cannot 
indulge  them  in  mutiny.  Nor  can  we  permit 
a  master  of  a  ship  to  tyrannize  over  them. 
Congress  must  define  the  duties,  the  disci¬ 
pline  and  responsibility  of  master  and  sailor 
with  proper  provisions  for  enforcing  the  law 
with  personal  responsibility  for  the  property 
represented  in  the  ship,  the  cargo  and 
passengers.  The  master  should  have  a  choice 
in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
who  have  an  important  part  in  safeguarding 
the  ship  and  the  cargo.  Hence,  the  maritime 
law  clothes  him  with  authority  which  some 
masters  have  abused.  The  union  delegates 
have  no  such  responsibility,  but  the  sailors 
realize  and  magnify  the  power  of  the  union 
and  are  more  ready  to  revolt  than  before. 

Many  have  been  misled  on  land  and  on 
sea  by  slogans  of  liberty.  We  cannot  too 
often  emphasize  the  truism  that  there  can 
be  no  safety  or  true  freedom  without  disci¬ 
pline,  responsibility  and  justice. 


May  16,  1942 

Farm  and  Backyard  Flocks 

THERE  is  an  urgent  demand  for  increased 
poultry  production  so  that  every  farmer 
should  consider  the  farm  poultry  flock  at 
least  during  the  emergency.  The  farm  is  not 
a  complete  or  well  rounded  unit  unless  it 
has,  along  with  other  livestock,  a  flock  of 
well  bred  hens. 

There  is  always  a  chance  to  diversify  by 
having  some  hens  on  the  farm.  There  are 
two  practical  possibilities  for  the  general  or 
livestock  farmer.  First,  to  have  a  flock  of 
the  proper  size  to  supply  eggs  and  poultry 
meat  for  the  needs  of  the  family.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  farmers  who  could 
well  afford  to  expand  their  flocks  to  a  unit 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  return  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit. 

This  size  should  be  based  on  building 
facilities  available,  as  well  as  the  needed 
labor  to  handle  the  birds  efficiently.  Now, 
as  never  before,  eggs  and  poultry  meat  will 
be  needed  to  feed  the  Army,  Navy  and 
civilians.  Now  as  never  before,  we  should 
concentrate  on  the  best  chickens  available. 
This  is  no  time  for  second  best  chicks  or 
laying  hens. 

Then,  too,  a  family  size  poultry  flock  is 
worth  considering  during  the  present  emer¬ 
gency.  The  backyard  poultry  flock  can 
be  made  to  utilize  table  scraps,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  care  and  expense  for  feed,  will 
return  many  a  good  breakfast,  as  well  as 
once  in  a  while  a  chicken  dinner. 

A  dozen  to  15  or  20  laying  pullets  properly 
housed  in  a  spare  outbuilding  will  mean  that 
the  family  will  eat  better  and  a  more 
rounded  diet. 

Luckily  for  man,  the  hen  is  a  very  versatile 
animal  and  can  adjust  herself  to  a  wide  range 
of  management  and  feeding  methods.  It  is 
ordinarily  better  under  these  conditions  to 
buy  ready-to-lay  pullets.  Thus  all  the  worry 
and  care  of  rearing  is  eliminated,  and  you 
can  secure  eggs  immediately. 


O  OME  persons  have  thought  that  the  New 
^  York  State  law  licensing  and  regulat¬ 
ing  slaughterhouses  applied  to  all  farmers, 
who  would  thus  have  to  pay  the  $5  license 
fee  for  butchering  a  few  of  his  own  pigs  on 
his  own  farm. 

This  is  not  a  fact,  as  Section  96c  says  that 
any  bona  fide  farmer  who  butchers  his  own 
domestic  animals  on  his  farm  does  not  require 
the  license. 

However,  all  municipalities  have  power  to 
make  local  ordinances  about  the  sale  of 
meats  and  other  products  in  their  limits,  so 
farmers  having  such  trade  in  mind  should 
investigate  local  regulations. 

* 

HE  plan  to  use  city  boys  and  girls  as 
Summer  farm  help  in  New  York  State 
promises  to  be  popular.  That  is,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  it  are  so  attractive  in  the  present 
emergency,  that  skepticism  about  the  adapt¬ 
ability  of  this  class  of  help  is  much  less  in 
evidence  than  usual.  The  criticism  that  these 
city  people  were  “merely  looking  for  a  good 
time  in  the  country”  is  less  just  now,  as 
there  is  an  all-around  seriousness  on  the  part 
of  the  young  not  found  in  previous  years.  The 
Farm  Bureaus  of  the  counties  can  put  this 
help  right  on  the  job. 


Brevities 

One  farmer  can  go  to  town  for  half  a  dozen 
in  these  short  gasoline  and  tire  days. 

Our  winter  wheat  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of 
625,000,000  bushels,  or  46,000,000  under  last  year. 

Stale  or  moldy  feeding  mash  may  accumulate 
in  deep  hoppers  which  the  hens  do  not  clean  out 
every  day. 

Eight  thousand  small  farmers  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  are  growing  rice  this  year  for  their  own  use, 
and  some  to  sell. 

Lumps  are  a  serious  matter  in  heavy  soil.  A 
little  more  harrowing  or  pulverizing  may  help 
50  percent  more  of  the  seed  to  grow. 

In  February,  production  of  evaporated  milk 
was  77  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier;  cheese 
production,  56  percent  larger;  and  dry  skim  milk 
for  human  use,  50  percent  more. 

“The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee:  The  Lord 
make  his  face  shine  upon  thee  and  be  gracious 
unto  thee:  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace.” — Numbers  6:24-26. 
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Kick  The  Stooges  Out 

The  papers  have  been  full  of  a  proposed 
organization  of  farmers  by  John  L.  Lewis  but 
I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Dillon  thinks 
about  it.  I  would  like  to  see  an  opinion  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  New  York  Dairy  Farmer 

HE  American  concept  of  liberty  is  that 
every  man  is  free  to  work.  He  may  work 
for  a  wage  as  a  cook,  for  a  fee  as  a  doctor, 
or  to  produce-*  wealth  to  sell  as  a  farmer.  He 
is  free  to  profit  from  his  work,  his  skill  and 
his  forethought.  It  is  all  for  his  own  support. 
If  others  deny  him  these  rights,  he  is  not  free; 
he  becomes  a  dependent,  a  slave. 

Monopoly,  itself  illegal,  by  its  greed  forced 
labor  unions  on  labor  and  forced  farmers  into 
collective  groups  for  self  protection.  This 
collective  bargaining  may  function  within 
the  Constitution.  However,  neither  the  labor 
nor  the  farm  groups  have  protected  laborers 
or  farmers.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
failures  has  been  that  membership  control  in 
both  the  labor  and  the  farm  groups  has  been 
usurped  by  the  leaders.  The  members  made 
the  same  mistake  that  the  people  of  the  nation 
have  made  in  allowing  their  leaders  too  much 
authority.  By  changes  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  the  laws,  and  also  by  custom,  these  national 
leaders  usurped  the  authority  originally  re¬ 
served  for  the  individual  citizens.  So  too,  the 
labor  leaders  became  dictators  using  their 
powers,  civil  and  political,  to  dominate  union 
labor,  to  deny  opportunity  to  unorganized 
labor,  and  in  cases  to  discourage  production 
and  to  tyrannize  and  beat  up  non-union- labor. 
The  unions  have  generally  improved  the 
conditions  of  organized  labor  but  the  mem¬ 
bers  are  still  being  exploited  and  the  power 
of  their  big  leaders  has  become  a  peril  to 
the  economy  of  our  nation. 

Monopoly  in  price  fixing  by  big  distributors 
had  substantially  the  same  effect  on  farmers 
that  it  originally  had  on  labor.  When  farmers 
turned  to  collective  bargaining,  their  trusted 
leaders  developed  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  dictators  in  the  labor  field.  The  methods, 
however,  differed  both  in  plan  and  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Labor  drew  its  wages  direct  and  paid 
its  dues  to  the  big  bosses.  The  amount  was 
never  accounted  for.  Farm  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  allied  themselves  secretly  with 
the  big  distributors  and  wrote  their  own 
ticket.  They  forced  farmers  into  one-sided 
contracts  under  which  farm  products  were 
sold  and  middlemen  allowed  to  fix  all  prices. 
One  type  of  farm  organization  bound  mem¬ 
bers  by  contract  to  allow  the  leaders  to  take 
out  what  they  pleased  and  to  force  acceptance 
on  farmers  of  what  was  left,  without  any 
accounting. 

The  most  disastrous  setup  of  this  kind  is 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  It  created  two  sets  of  middlemen  for 
farmers  to  support  instead  of  one,  as  before. 
The  industry  was  so  near  a  collapse  five  years 
ago  that  the  Federal  Government  was  called 
in  to  save  the  discredited  and  distrusted 
dictators  who  Would  have  quite  surely  been 
overthrown  last  Fall  if  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  July,  1941  milk  strike.  But 
that  experience  only  confirmed  farmers’  dis¬ 
trust  of  these  dictators  who  are  now  making 
a  last,  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves 
and  their  self-appointed  jobs.  Their  recent 
barrage  of  propaganda  against  the  so-called 
Lewis  invasion  would  be  a  farce  if  its  des¬ 
perate  purpose  were  not  so  evident. 

The  authors  of  this  propaganda  have  been 
running  their  milk  racket  in  alliance  with  the 
dealer  monopoly.  Together,  they  fix  the  price 
they  pay  producers  and  also  fix  the  price  that 
consumers  must  pay.  The  milk  problem  is 
the  fight  of  the  farmer  to  recover  his  right 
"to  fix  a  fair  price  for  himself  against  the 
power  of  the  monopoly  to  fix  the  price  for  it¬ 
self.  A  part  of  the  strategy  is  to  keep  the 
farmer  so  poor  that  he  is  without  means  or 
money  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

What  I  think  about  it  has  been  known  for 
70  years.  Farmers  must  make  up  their  own 
plan,  to  fix  their  price  based  on  the  cost  of 
production  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and  control 
the  marketing  themselves  by  salesmen  of 
their  own  selection.  They  have  on  the  farm 
talent  and  ability  to  do  this  marketing  job. 
For  these  70  years  with  two  brief  exceptions, 
they  looked  for  “George”  to  do  it  for  them 


in  vain.  To  be  successful,  they  must  do  it 
themselves  under  a  simple  sound  plan,  and 
hold  the  purse  strings  in  their  own  hands. 

On  one  of  the  times  that  farmers  under¬ 
took  the  work  themselves,  they  set  the  price 
and  asked  one  man  on  the  job  to  sell  the 
milk-  at  that  price.  He  did  it,  and  after 
a  brief  fight,  every  quart  was  sold 
on  a  six  months’  contract  at  the  exact  price 
the  farmers  had  fixed.  Later,  they  trusted  to 
others  to  do  what  they  had  done  themselves 
on  that  occasion.  The  result  is  that  they 
produce  the  milk  but  others  fix  the  price  of 
it,  collect  the  money,  take  'what  they  want 
for  their  share  and  expense,  and  send  the 
producers  what  they  please.  The  cost  of  sales 
which  was  once  one  cent  a  cwt.,  rose  to  a 
high  of  84c  in  1937,  the  only  year  checked 
by  State  auditors,  which  figured  at  $20,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  monopoly  has  multiplied 
its  millions  and  its  country  stooges  have  im¬ 
proved  the  quality  of  their  coats  and  cars; 
but  there  is  less  paint  on  dairy  barns  and 
more  holes  in  the  roofs  than  there  were  20 
years  ago. 

Today,  farmers  are  short  of  help  and  money. 
If  they  had  the  plants  and  equipment  they 
paid  for  seven  times  over  in  70  years,  they 
could  have  all  the  help  and  money  they  need. 
They  have  neither  the  plants  nor  the  money 
in  their  control.  But  that  need  not  stop 
them.  My  opinion  is  that  dairymen  need  a 
simple  plan,  and  the  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation  of  their  consumers,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom  are  laborers  and  workers,  in 
order  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  milk  dis¬ 
tribution  and  establish  a  price  that  will  insure 
cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit.  Like  every 
other  producer  or  tradesman,  farmers  need 
correct  information  and  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  interests  are  common  with  theirs. 
With  these,  they  have  the  judgment  to  form  a 
sound  conclusion  and  program  with  no  more 
mistakes  than  the  average  man  makes.  I  think 
it  will  be  wise  for  them  to  approve  no 
proposition  offered  by  any  one  man  or  any 
one  group  until  they  study  it  and  under¬ 
stand  it.  j.  j.  d. 


Parity  an  Absurd  Thing 

AT  least  one  notable  economist  agrees  with 
us  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  farm  price 
parity.  He  is  Benjamin  M.  Anderson  of 
California.  He  says:  “Parity  as  a  criterion  for 
price  fixing  of  farm  products  is  an  absurd 
thing,  since  it  is  based  on  conditions  existing 
30  years  ago,  instead  of  conditions  existing 
today.” 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  conditions 
of  30  years  ago  know  that  there  was  then 
no  farm  price  parity  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  with  the  products  of  industry  that 
farmers  bought.  The  annual  average  per 
capita  income  of  the  farm  30  years  ago  was 
$159  compared  with  $396  for  the  non-farm 
population,  and  the  application  of  complicated 
index  numbers  to  discriminating  prices  cmakes 
the  result  not  only  absurd  but  ridiculous.  Yet 
the  professors  keep  repeating  the  deception. 
The  President  and  some  members  of 
Congress  base  their  conclusions  on  this  bogus 
parity. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  bear  the  discrimin¬ 
ation  three  decades  ago,  but  to  repeat  the 
deception  every  year  since,  and  now  to 
blandly  insist  on  retaining  their  theoretical 
formula  causes  one  to  suspect  that  the  false 
parity  was  deliberately  devised  to  deceive. 
If  farm  prices  were  on  a  parity  with  the 
things  that  farmers  buy,  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  help  on  the  farm,  and  American 
farmers  could  feed  the  hungry  of  the  war- 
stricken  world. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk” 

I  would  like  an  autographed  copy  of  Mr. 
Dillon’s  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk.”  I  meant  to 
obtain  my  copy  long  ago,  but  somehow  it  slipped 
my  mind.  I  should  regret  very  much  not  hav¬ 
ing  one,  for  Mr.  Dillon  is  a  great  personality 
and  his  paper  is  an  honest  champion  of  the 
farmer.  F.  G.  w. 

New  York 


The  chapter  on  “God  Helps  Those  Who  Help 
Themselves”  is  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  whole  340  pages. 
Pennsylvania  e.  y. 


Farmers  State  Their  Views 

WE  CAN  STAND  ON  OUR  OWN  FEET 

Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

April  13,  1942 

Editor,  Chenango  American: 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  little  honest  criticism 
of  your  last  editorial  on  the  milk  question. 

I  wish  you  would  play  a  little  more  fairly 
with  us  farmers  and  print  both  sides  of  the 
milk  question  and  so  give  us  a  chance  to  think 
things  through  for  ourselves. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  come  to  a  decision  when 
the  propaganda  is  all  in  one  direction.  For  ex¬ 
ample  you  constantly  emphasize  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  but  never  that  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  former  consistently 
favors  the  milk  trust,  while  the  latter  consistently 
attacks  it. 

You  reprint  portions  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  editorial  “Look  Before  You  Leap,”  in 
which  the  statement  is  made  that  the  chief 
reason  for  the  large  spread  between  producer’s 
and  consumer’s  price  is  high  wages.  I  do  not 
believe  it.  I,  for  one,  wonder  whether  the  huge 
profits  of  the  National  Dairy  Company  as  given 
in  their  annual  report  just  released  has  anything 
to  do  with  that  “large  spread.”  Why  not  give  us 
as  a  news  item,  the  fact  that  National  Dairy’s 
actual  net  cash  profit  for  1941  was  $12,334,000 
after  all  charges,  and  that  that  was  an  increase 
of  44  percent  over  the  previous  year?  Does  any 
of  that  amount  belong  to  us  farmers?  Why  not 
tell  us  that  the  president  of  National  Dairy,  Mr. 
Mclnnerny,  drew  a  salary  of  $150,540? 

Maybe  the  chief  reason  why  we  get  so  little 
for  our  milk  is  the  high  wages  that  the  industrial 
workers  get,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Why  not  tell  us  that  32  other  officers  and 
directors  of  the  company  received  salaries  for 
the  year  1940  of  more  than  $20,000  each,  or 
that  the  Borden  Company  paid  out  in  1940, 
$1,052,024.38  in  salaries? 

The  American  Agriculturist  says  that  one  way 
in  which  the  spread  between  the  producer’s  and 
the  consumer’s  price  could  be  lowered  is  by  more 
efficient  marketing  methods.  Do  these  highly  paid 
officers  and  directors  of  Borden’s  and  the 
National  Dairy  have  anything  to  do  with  mar¬ 
keting  methods? 

Please  occasionally  give  us  some  facts,  Mr. 
Editor,  instead  of  so  often  printing  the  generali¬ 
ties  put  out  by  the  milk  trust,  which  is  on  its 
way  to  reap  a  larger  harvest  this  year  and  to 
put  us  deeper  into  the  hole. 

As  long  as  this  whole  milk  situation  is  in 
Federal  hands,  I  would  like  to  ask  why  is  there 
not  something  done  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
huge  profit  made  by  the  trust  and  at  least  give 
us  a  living  price?  Surely  there  is  no  surplus 
now  and  we  should  have  one  price  for  all  of 
our  milk,  cut  out  the  red  tape  and  the  dealers’ 
classified  plan. 

Given  a  chance  for  our  lives  we  can  stand 
on  our  own  feet  without  the  help  of  John  L. 
Lewis.  But  we  do  need  the  support  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  local  newspapers  which  I  am  sure  we 
will  get.  J.  T.  Johnson 

tReprint,  The  Chenango  American,  Greene, 
N.  Y.,  April  16,  19421. 


SUGGESTS  A  “GET  TOGETHER” 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  fact  that  John  L. 
Lewis  has  found  any  field  worth  cultivating  at 
all,  shows  that  there  is  real  need  for  action.  I 
still  think  there  is  much  promise  in  a  plan  which 
starts  out  like  this: 

“We  farmers  haven’t  got  too  much  use  for 
labor  as  we  know  it;  and  we’re  pretty  sure  that 
lots  of  laboring  men  haven’t  much  use  for  us 
‘hayseeds.’  But  we  want  to  be  set  right  on  this 
whole  labor  problem,  and  just  as  important,  we’d 
like  to  tell  labor  a  few  things  about  farming,  and 
what  the  farmer  is  up  against  that  the  laboring 
man  probably  never  heard  of. 

“How  about  it,  labor  men,  will  you  sit  around 
a  table  with  us  and  let  us  blast  at  you  and  you 
blast  at  us  just  by  way  of  general  information? 
We  don’t  promise  to  be  able  to  understand  a 
thing  you  say;  and  we  don’t  intend  to  feel  hurt 
if  you  can’t  understand  us.  But  just  to  satisfy 
that  infernal  and  internal  craving  of  curiosity, 
just  to  see  if  the  chasm  between  us  can’t  be 
bridged  by  both  of  us  getting  together,  we’d 
like  to  sit  in  on  such  a  party. 

“What  do  you  say,  laboring  men  and  farm 
men?  Should  we  try  it?”  Western  New-Yorker 


THINKS  MINER  AND  DAIRYMAN  JUST  ALIKE 

A  local  wag  originated  what  I  consider  a  most 
appropriate  parallel  in  the  endeavor  of  John  L. 
Lewis  to  C.I.O.  the  New  York  dairymen.  He  says 
that  under  War  Saving  Time  there  isn’t  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  coal  miner  and  a  dairy  farmer. 
Both  work  in  the  dark;  one  sneaks  up  on  the  coal 
with  a  lantern  in  his  cap  and  the  other  stalks  a 
cow  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  One  works  to 
enrich  the  coal  and  big  steel  (steal)  barons, 
while  the  other  gives  his  milk  to  the  milk  trust. 
Maybe  John  L.  isn’t  as  crazy  as  we  imagined! 

New  York  e.  w.  g. 


THE  “FREE  FARMERS”  RACKET 

The  Free  Farmers  Inc.,  have  adopted  the  good 
old  check-off  racket  in  deducting  from  farmers’ 
milk  checks,  without}  their  consent,  the 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  these  insurance  policies. 
Nothing  is  free  in  this  world  today  and  in  the 
past  20  years  farmers  surely  have  supported 
in  a  grand  manner  those  who,  when  they  took 
office,  promised  that  the  producing  farmers’ 
interest  would  come  first.  Now,  farmers  have 
learned  that  the  promise  was  made  by  a  bunch 
of  racketeers  who  milk  farmers  for  a  living, 
and  not  cows.  r.  j. 
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$7  per  ton.  If  hay  was  worth  $30 
per  ton,  silage  would  be  worth  $10 
per  ton. 

Types  and  Requirements 

Regardless  of  the  kind  and  type  of 
silo  built  the  primary  requisites  are 
strong,  tight  walls,  with  a  height  and 
diameter  suitable  to  the  herd  needs. 
It  might  be  said  that  commercial 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  silos 
do  a  good  job.  Today,  and  for  some 
time  to  come,  it  appears  that  short¬ 


This  hollow  tile  silo  is  owned  by  Elmer  Masters,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  It  measures  14  feet  inside  diameter  by  36  feet  high , 
and  has  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons. 


Stock 

Silos  an 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


and  Dairy 


d  Silage 


and  grain  content  will  also  have 
some  influence.  In  studies  conducted 
at  both  the  Missouri  and  Kansas 
Experiment  Stations  it  was  found 
that  on  the  average  the  top  cubic 
foot  of  corn  silage  weighs  about  32 
pounds.  For  the  next  10  feet  of 
surface  depth  corn  silage  will  on 
the  average,  weigh  35  to  38  pounds 
per  cubic  foot.  At  a  depth  of  20 
feet  it  will  average  weighing  about 
41  pounds,  and  for  the  30  foot  silo 
and  higher  it  will  weigh  an  aver¬ 


Live 

* 

With  conservation  the  watchword 
of  the  day  for  all  feeds  and  feed- 
stuffs,  the  economic  place  of  silage 
becomes  of  increasing  importance  in 
our  various  livestock  production 
programs.  The  last  report  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Statistics  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
shows  that  approximately  4V2  million 
acres  are  now  being  utilized  for  the 
growing  of  silage  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  slight  increase  from 
the  previous  year,  but  total  silage 
acreage  has  not  changed  materially 
during  the  past  several  years.  It 
seems  probable  there  may  and 
should  be  considerable  increase  in 
acreage  for  this,  our  most  efficient 
feed  crop.  Corn  silage  represents 
the  maximum  in  yield  of  nutrients 
per  acre  for  any  given  crop  in 
America. 

Total  yield  for  1940  is  reported  as 
32,539,000  tons.  This  represents  an 
average  of  about  7.3  tons  per  acre. 
New  York  State  with  414  acres  in 
silage  had  an  average  yield  per  acre 
of  eight  tons,  which  is  about  1% 
tons  less  than  the  previous  five  year 
average.  It  ranks  a  close  second  to 
Minnesota  in  both  yield  and  acreage. 
Wisconsin  ranks  first  with  a  total 
area  of  over  one  million  acres 
planted  to  corn  used  for  silage. 
During  the  past  32  years  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  kind  of 
crops  grown  in  Wisconsin.  Dairy 
farmers  there  have  more  than 
doubled  their  silage  production 
since  1910-1914;  their  income  level 
is  now  higher  than  during  the  so- 
called  parity  period. 

Comparative  Values 

Good  quality  dry  roughage  has  a 
higher  wastage  of  nutrients  through 
loss  of  stems,  leaves,  trampling  and 
refusal  than  does  silage.  In  a  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  silo,  fed  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  keep  it  fresh  and  free 
from  spoilage  the  use  of  corn  silage 
will,  on  the  average,  provide  ap¬ 
proximately  30  percent  more  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  and  feeding  value  for 
the  corn  crop,  as  compared  to  feed¬ 
ing  it  as  husked  grain  and  dry  stalks. 
Compared  to  feeding  the  corn  grain 
and  then  ensiling  the  corn  stalks, 
trials  at  several  experiment  stations, 
particularly  those  conducted  at 
Wisconsin  by  Morrison,  Humphrey, 
and  Hulce,  showed  that  corn-stalk 
(stover)  silage  was  worth  39  per¬ 
cent  less  than  corn  silage  for  dairy 
cows  in  production. 

The  comparative  feeding  and 
tonnage  value  of  corn  silage  to  a 
ration  of  good  quality  dry  roughage 
and  suitable  concentrates  adequately 
fed  will  be  influenced  principally  by 
the  quality  of  hay  it  replaces.  Based 
on  numerous  analyses,  well  matured 
corn  silage  contains  an  average  of 
28.3  percent  dry  matter.  This  means 
that  in  each  100  pounds  of  corn  silage 
there  is  on  the  average,  71.7  pounds 
of  water.  Compared  with  hay,  con¬ 
taining  an  average  of  about  90  per¬ 
cent  dry  matter,  it  is  seen  that 
silage  on  a  dry  matter  basis  has 
only  about  one-third  the  value  of 
hay.  Compared  with  hay  on  a  di¬ 
gestible  nutrient  basis  it  is  seen  that 
corn  silage  with  an  average  total 
digestible  nutrient  content  of  18.7 
pounds  per  each  100  pounds  of 
silage,  and  a  digestible  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  1.3  percent,  figures  to  about 
a  7.5  percent  protein  feed.  Timothy 
hay  with  an  average  total  digestible 
nutrient  content  of  46.9  percent  and 
digestible  protein  2.9  percent  makes 
it  about  the  same  for  protein.  How¬ 
ever  it  is  seen  that  theoretically  corn 
silage  would  be  worth  about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  value  of  timothy  hay 
in  terms  of  digestible  nutrients. 
Compared  with  average  analyses  of 
alfalfa  hay  with  a  total  digestible 
nutrient  content  of  50.3  percent  and 
digestible  protein  10.6  percent,  corn 
silage  would  have  a  comparative 
theoretical  nutrient  value  of  37  per¬ 
cent.  The  digestible  protein  content 
would  be  a  possible  factor  with 
alfalfa  hay,  if  protein  supplements 
were  relatively  high. 

In  actual  feeding  trials  it  has  been 
demonstrated  many  times  that  on 
the  average  about  300  pounds  of 
corn  silage  has  an  equivalent  feed 
replacement  value  of  100  pounds  of 
good  hay.  If  then  hay  was  selling 
at  $21  per  ton,  corn  silage  would 
have  a  comparable  feeding  value  of 


age  of  certain  materials  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  determining  factors  rela¬ 
tive  to  silo  construction.  Where 
additional  silo  space  is  needed  the 
temporary  silo  constructed  of  ma¬ 
terial  taken  from  the  home  wood  lot 
will  be  of  increasing  importance.  In 
constructing  any  homemade  cylin¬ 
drical  silo,  such  as  the  snow-fence 
silo,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
keep  the  height,  and  diameter  ap¬ 
proximately  equal.  Trench  or  pit 
silos  are  being  used  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  -the  west  and  central  west 
on  well  drained  land.  These  should 
provide  an  opening  at  both  ends,  and 
then  be  covered  with  sawdust  or 
earth  or  tar  paper  when  filled. 

Square  or  varying  shape  silos  have 


the  disadvantage  of  difficulty  in 
compacting  and  settling  the  contents. 
In  some  cases  of  home  construction 
they  might  be  easier  to  build. 
Thorough  tramping,  especially  in  the 
corners,  would  be  needed  in  silos 
of  this  type.  Various  tests  at  ex¬ 
periment  stations  indicate  that 
proper  moisture  and  thorough  tramp¬ 
ing  are  the  most  important  factors 
in  producing  properly  fermented 
silage  in  any  kind  of  silo. 

Size  and  Capacity 

Best  feeding  results  with  mini¬ 
mum  loss  is  obtained  when  two  or 
more  inches  are  used  daily  from 
the  surface.  Weight  of  one  cubic  foot 
of  silage  will  vary  with  the  height 
and  diameter  of  the  silo;  moisture 


age  of  about  40  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  for  the  remaining  footage. 

The  formula  for  figuring  cubic 
foot  capacity  of  a  cylinder  would  be 
applicable,  using  average  weights  as 
mentioned  for  the  different  depths. 
Applying  this  formula  to  the  hollow 
tile  silo  of  Mr.  Masters,  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  it  is 
seen  that  squaring  the  radius  7  (one- 
half  the  diameter)  gives  the  figure 
49,  this  multiplied  by  3.1416  equals 
153.9384.  Multiplied  by  the  height 
(in  this  case  36  feet)  equals 
5541.7824,  the  cubic  foot  capacity  of 
this  silo.  The  formula  then  is 
square  of  the  radius,  (one-half  the 
diameter)  times  3.1416  times  height 
equals  cubic  foot  capacity.  The 


actual  tonnage  would  vary  some  with 
the  factors  previously  mentioned.  If 
we  assume  an  average  weight  of  36 
pounds  per  cubic  foot,  as  has  been 
found  to  be  a  general  average  for 
silos  of  this(  capacity,  particularly 
for  central  western  corn  silage,  then 
this  silo  would  have  a  capacity  of  a 
little  less  than  100  tons.  Average 
New  York  State  silage  usually 
carries  a  little  more  moisture  and 
grain  than  central  western  silage. 
Mr.  Masters  estimates,  by  actual 
feeding  results,  that  his  silo,  on  the 
average,  will  contain  a  little  more 
than  100  tons  of  silage  when  filled. 
If  the  silo  is  sealed  or  cannot  be 
readily  entered,  then  the  diameter 
may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
circumference  by  3.1416. 


Comparative  Contents 

Along  toward  the  latter  part  of 
winter  we  annually  receive  several 
inquiries  relative  to  the  remaining 
tonnage,  and  probable  carrying 
capacity  of  the  silage  ^till  present  in 
the  silo.  The  formula  mentioned  can 
be  applied  to  any  given  depth, 
using  that  as  the  height  factor.  From 
20  to  40  pounds  per  head  daily  is 
usually  fed  to  mature  cows  in  milk. 
If  10  pounds  of  good  hay  is  fed  daily 
to  a  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds  then 
about  30  pounds  of  corn  silage  plus 
the  hay  mentioned  has  been  found 
to  be  a  satisfactory  amount  to  feed 
daily.  A  silo  having  a  diameter  of 
10  feet  and  a  height  of  20  or  more 
feef  will,  on  the  average,  require 
the  daily  feeding  of  about  500 
pounds  of  silage  in  order  to  remove 
two  inches  of  silage  from  the  surface. 
This  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  be¬ 
tween  16  and  17  cows  at  the  rate 
of  30  pounds  per  head  daily.  A 
diameter  of  12  feet  would  make  it 
necessary  to  feed  from  seven  to 
eight  more  head  of  cows  at  the  same 
rate  in  order  to  feed  down  two 
inches  per  day.  A  diameter  of  14 
feet  would  need  the  daily  surface 
removal  of  approximately  1,000 
pounds  of  silage  to  lower  it  two 
inches  in  the  silo,  necessitating  from 
33  to  34  head  of  cows  or  other  live¬ 
stock  fed  at  the  rate  of  30  pounds 
each  or  slightly  more,  per  day.  The 
daily  poundage  feeding  requirement 
is  therefore  considerably  more  than 
the  increased  ratio  of  a  given  di¬ 
ameter.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  silo  24  feet  in  diameter 
has  a  daily  removal  requirement  of 
almost  3,000  pounds  to  lower  the 
surface  two  inches.  I  have  seen  only 
one  cylindrical  silo  of  such  large 
diameter,  and  it  did  not  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  However,  the  fact  we  must 
keep  in  mind  is  to  regulate  surface 
area  somewhat  in  accordance  with 
feeding  requirements,  in  order  to 
feed  a  minimum  of  1%,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  2,  inches  from  the  surface 
daily. 

Comparing  odd  shaped  or  square 
built  silos  with  cylindrical  silos  for 
capacity  the  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  square  silos  do  not  pack 
quite  as  heavily  and  therefore  prob¬ 
ably  would  weigh  less  per  cubic 
foot.  If  a  silo  is  constructed  14x10x24 
ft.  high  it  would  contain  a  probable 
average  of  45  to  50  tons  of  settled 
corn  silage.  Such  a  silo  would  prob¬ 
ably  need  about  30  head  of  cows, 
consuming  an  average  of  30  pounds 
each  daily,  to  remove  needed  daily 
minimum  amounts  to  maintain  best 
condition.  A  cylindrical  silo  12  feet 
in  diameter  by  24  feet  high  would  on 
the  average  contain  from  40  to  45 
tons  of  settled  silage. 

Nutrients  and  Maximum  Utili¬ 
zation 

Based  on  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  experi¬ 
mental  surveys  and  reports,  the 
average  yield  per  acre  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  9.5  tons  of  corn  silage,  2.2 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  and  1.5  tons  of 
mixed  timothy  and  clover  for  New 
York  State.  The  average  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  per  ton  has  varied  from 
$3.50  to  $5  for  corn  silage,  and  from 
$11  to  $14  for  hay. 

On  a  comparative  total  digestible 
nutrient  yield  and  cost  basis  per 
acre  the  9%  tons  of  corn  silage  con¬ 
tains  3,553  pounds  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients;  1%  tons  of  mixed  clover  and 
timothy  would  contain  1,440  pounds, 
and  2  2/10  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  would 
contain  2,213  pounds  of  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients.  On  a  comparative 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients  there  has  apparently 
not  been  any  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  hay  and  silage.  However,  in 
terms  of  total  production  yield  per 
acre,  which  probably  will  be  of  im¬ 
portance  during  the  war  as  related 
to  labor  overhead,  the  difference 
would  be  in  favor  of  corn  silage. 

When  hay  is  high  in  price  and 
plenty  of  silage  is  available,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  many  areas  during 
thd  past  winter,  several  dairymen 
have  fed  considerably  larger  amounts 
than  normal,  both  to  cows  and 
heifers.  Results  in  general  have 
been  satisfactory,  provided  regular 
daily  amounts  of  calcium,  phosphorus, 
vitamins-,  and  protein  were  suffi- 


These  three-year-old  daughters  of  Monie’s  Major  of  Elmwood  Farm  214348 
were  used  for  class  work  at  W.  B.  Onderdonk’s  Elmwood  Farm,  Hall, 
Ontario  County,  New  York,  at  the  1941  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breeders 

Judging  Schools. 
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CREAM 

for  churning  bought  by  HONEOYE 
FALLS  CREAM  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Largest  independent  Creamery  in  New 
York  State  manufacturing  Butter  only. 
Highest  prevailing  market  prices  paid 
to  producers  and  dealers.  A  postal  will 
bring  prices,  shipping  tags,  and  in¬ 
structions. 

HONEOYE  FALLS  CREAM 
PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 
Tel.  No.  7  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


[ 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

At  Low  Prices 

Several  old  enough  for  service,  out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams. 

No  Tuberculosis  •  No  Abortion 
Splendid  Breeding 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
AR  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  otf  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAK EWDELA W A R E  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


Spring  Farm  Has  For  Sale 

A  few  bred  and  open  Guernsey  heifers  and  a  proven 
two  year  old  bull  of  Butterfat  breeding.  For  particulars 
and  pedigrees  apply  to  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  M9r*> 
Tilly  Foster,  New  York.  Tel.  Brewster  447 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  entire  herd  of  36  Ayrshlres  owned  by 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek,  N.  Y.  will 
sell  at  auction  Wednesday,  June  3rd  at  1 :0O 
P.M.  This  is  a  very  High  Testing  herd — rich 
in  Penshurst  breeding.  There  will  be  a  lot 
of  good  ’buys’  in  this  sale. 

•  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  Box  96*  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
SB  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HI 


VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

We  have  for  sale  hardy  New  England  grown  registered 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  visit  us  and  look  over  our  herd  of  200  head. 

VALLEY  FARMS,  WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 


REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS — At  Sensible  Prices 

To  keep  our  herd  down  to  size  best  accommodated  on 
our  farm,  we  are  disposing  of  a  few  open  heifers  and 
cows.  Inquire  F.  C.  Norris  or  John  Cook,  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Verbank  ^Dutchess  County)  New  York.  Location: 
3  miles  east  of  Verbank  on  North  Clove  Bead. 
Telephone:  Millbrook  2433-35. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen. Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md„  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Bywood  Farm  Angus — One  Fine 

young  registered  bull  of  excellent  bloodlines  for  sale. 

G.  EDWARD  BYERS,  Owner,  CANAAN,  CONN. 

WINDSOME  FARM— ANGUS.  Good  young  purebred 
bulls;  thick,  low,  masculine.  See  them.  Litchfield,  Ct. 

WanloJTwo  to  six  month-old  Aberdeen-Angus  bulls. 

naniaip.  langner,  cannondale,  conn. 


SHORTHORNS 


D 


TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raiser*  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
aalvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months.  50c,  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park.  Chicago,  Illinois 


c 


JERSEYS 


pf>D  C  A  I  P|  Three  young  pure  bred  first 
4  w  *-*  calf  registered  Jersey  heifers 

will  freshen  In  fall.  All  bred  to  registered  sire. 

C.  NAUGHTON.  Route  32,  PLATTEKILL,  N.  Y. 

|  HEREFORDS  ““ 

SURPLUS  REG.  HEREFORD  AND  ANGUS 

Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers.  Reasonable. 

WEST  ACRES  FARMS,  New  Lebanon.  New  York 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS 

Three  registered  Hereford  Bulls  20  months  old. 
Home  bred  heifers  and  yearlings  all  pure  bred. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  R.D.  2,  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y. 


ciently  supplied  to  meet  require¬ 
ments.  On  my  last  visit  to  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  I  discussed  this 
problem  with  Professors  Hayden  and 
Monroe.  Experiments  conducted  by 
them  gave  satisfactory  results  when 
corn  silage  was  fed  without  hay, 
but,  also  feeding  some  legume  silage. 
Results  at  other  Stations  show  silage 
alone  can  .  be  used  as  the  sole 
roughage.  The  concentrate  ration 
should  contain  some  cottonseed 
meal  and  linseed  meal  to  make  up 
a  ration  of  probably  not  less  than 
20  percent  protein. 


The  last  stalk  held  by  this  husky 
gentleman  goes  into  the  silo  at  Wait 
Farms  Dairy,  noted  Holstein-Friesian 
breeding  establishment.  Auburn, 
Cayuga  County,  New  York. 


Two  Milk  Rulings 

Vogt’s  Dairies,  Inc.,  has  lost  two 
cases  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York.  The  health  permit  for 
operating  its  plant  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
was  suspended  for  10  days.  ‘  The 
shipments  for  that  period  were  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  dealer’s  report  by 
the  Market  Administrator.  The  Court 
upheld  this  action  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  disallowing  payment  for  the 
10-day  shipments,  on  the  ground 
that  delivery  must  be  made  from  a 
plant  approved  by  the  health  au¬ 
thorities  and  that  during  those  10 
days  Vogt’s  Dairies,  Inc.  was  not  a 
legal  handler. 

In  the  second  case,  the  same  dealer 
failed  to  hold  storage  cream  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  for  seven  days, 
and  yet  reported  it  as  storage  cream. 
The  penalty  assessed  was  $799.59, 
that  is,  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  fluid  cream  and  the  value 
of  storage  cream.  The  company 
sought  an  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  the  refrigeration  plant  broke 
down  and  was  promptly  repaired. 
The  Court  ruled  against  the  dealer. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PATTI  C  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
k-1 2V  A  •  LiIj  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Ine.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


i 


FOR  SALE— BELGIAN  BROOD  MARES 

AU  strawberry  roans,  well  matched  pairs,  age  from  5 
to  7  some  teamB  are  registered,  priced  from  $450.  to 
$750.  a  pair,  some  of  these  open  mares  would  do  for 
city,  dairys  and  bakers.  Write  me  your  wants. 

ENOS  N.  MILLER.  ARCADE.  NEW  YORK 


FAR  SAIF  Hayfield  Farm  Clydesdales  geldings  of 

1  Vft  unLL  all  ages  also  1  stallion  four  years  old; 

2  stallions  two  years  old.  For  information  write  to— 

JAMES  SIMPSON  GROOM.  HAYFIELD  FARM. 
Trucksville,  Pennsylvania 


FOR  SALE:  Matched  Pair  Of  Bark  Chestnut 

Belgian  geldings,  four  and  five  years  old.  Native  horses; 
chunks  weight,  _3200  lbs.__WeU  _broken  $400.  delivered. 


T.  B. 


JFMAN,  BELFAST.  N.  Y.  Phone  4F32 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS,  STALLIONS,  MARES. 
AND  COLTS.  Twenty  eight  in  herd.  Good  blood  lines. 
Also  team  six  year  black  3800  pound  geldings. 

B.  C.  DOTTERER.  MILL  HALL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  S  A  I  F  Two  good  purebred  Percheron  colts. 
*  .  .  *»r*44-»4-* One  two  years  old;  one  yearling. 

IDA  H.  OGILVIE,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


Young  Saanen  doe,  now  milking  gallon:  long  lactation: 

$45.00.  Stevens,  Adams  Comers,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


W ANTFD  to  ^  lbs.  Healthy  virgin  does. 

LUCAS  LAB.  SUPPLY.0  1789 'tHIRD  AVE..  N^y! 

Salmas  tNibgifisir  mceT  ciT¥.r  gT 

WANTED  r SWS«r 


<A 

hrx 


WE  HAVE  FOR  SALE 

TEN  CENTURY  HI  ROLLER  AND 
MERCURY  BOARS 


THESE  BOARS  ARE  FROM  DAMS  THAT  WERE  SIRED  BY 

MAIN  ANSWER 
SILVER  CLANSMAN  - 

and 

CESOR  CLAN 

These  Boars  would  be  good  enough  for  us  fo 
keep  for  breeding— therefore  good  enough 
to  sell  •  •  •  They  are  about  ready  for  service. 


PUREBRED  HAMPStllRES 


HO 

FARM 


REGISTERED 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


SAYSHORE,  1. !..  NEW  YORK 

Telephone;  Bayebore  300 


Robert  Duneett.  Menhir  Archie  Johnson,  Herdsman  Haas  t*brandt*en,  Guner 


J) 


DOGS 


DARFFMAN  puppies  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
1/ U  D E 111 n IT  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  Sables  from  exhibition  strains. 
Puppies  from  winning  sire.  Prices  reasonable. 

TWEED0N  KENNELS,  R,  Phoenix.  New  York 

Furebred  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

DfippifT'C  Springer  Spaniels,  Cocker  Span- 
4  U  U|*  ICid  lela,  Irish  Setters,  Beagles.  Meier 
Pineknoll  Kennels,  Noxon  Road,  Poughkeepsie^  N.  Y. 

Handsome  Black  Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies  eight  weeks. 

Males  $12.  females  $6.  Excellent  stock.  C.O.D.  Sat. 
guaranteed.  Elm  View  Kennels,  St.  Albans,  Vermont 


RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  *rthur  GM‘°" 


Lisbon.  N.  Y. 


NFWFflUNDI  AND  Postered  pups  $20  and  $30. 

ncnruunuLAmi  houpert,  clinton,  conn. 

MA]\iriVF<iTFR  puppies  beauties. 

llldHUULJICn  Mrs,  A.  Sechler,  Barker.  N.  Y. 

Ran  fnlli’pg— RpaoIpc  *U  ages  any  color.  Woodland 
Reg,  luwes-peagies  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

PEDIGREED  AMERICAN  PIT  DOGS.  Details  free. 
Write,  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

Pure  bred  collie  pups;  males  $5.00;  females  $3.00. 
J.  WARE,  SHEPHERDSTOWN,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

6ER’Slu>nknril  (Police)  puppies.  Reasonably  priced. 

M  ANDOcpueru  Mrs.  A.  Sechler,  Barker,  New  York 


c 


GOATS 


] 


MI  TQT  QF1  I  5a  class  A  pedigreed  Angora 
(I*  G  D  1  J  1  . 1  ,1  i  breeders,  both  French  and 
English  stock.  Have  to  move  to  city  near  my  business. 

ERNEST  GERSTL,  Ctuarry  Road.  MILFORD.  CONN. 

CAR  <\AI  F  Saanen  buck  kid,  hornless,  weaned,  pure 
i  vn  JnUi  bred,  registered,  pedigree  furnished. 

KN0LLW00D  FARMS,  Hurley,  Ulster  Co.,  New  York 

Tnooankarff  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approvaL 

loggenoerg  pony  farm,  himrod.  n.  y. 


GUINEA  PIGS 


] 


WANTFn  Hea’thy  GUINEA  PIGS  8  to  18  02. 
v  4  JfV  State  your  price  first  letter. 

LUCAS  LAB.  SUPPLY.  1789  THIRD  AVE..  N.  Y. 


FERRETS 


Rid  Yonr  Place  Of  Rats:  Ferrets  m! 

Ship  C.O.D.  E.  L.  HARTMAN.  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

I  swine  .-.  I 


PIGS- WELL  BRED  STOCK! 

Chester  and  Chester-Hampshire  cross  eight  weeks  old 

$7.50.  Will  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  0.  Box  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 


SWINE 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 
5-6  WEEKS  $6.50  EACH 

7-8  WEEKS  $6.75  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshire.! 
Ship  C.O.D.  Our  guarantee:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 
Chester  Whites  $7.50 
Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Walter  Lux,  TeL  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders.  Six  weeks  old,  $6.50  ea.; 
good  7-8  weeks  old,  $7  ea.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 

For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old  $6.00  each. 

JOHN'  J.  SCANNELL1;  Ru£el?  ,  3W 0  B  UR  nI ‘m ASS? 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  choice  and  select  breeding.  Boars,  sows* 
unrelated  pairs.  8  weeks  old,  $12.00  each*  crated,  ap¬ 
plication  for  registration.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS*  -  BETHESPA,  MARYLAND 

RUGGED  PIGS  J 

Chester  Whites,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Duroe  crosses.  5-6  weeks  $6.50;  7  weeks  $7  OO: 
8-9  weeks  $8.00:  11-12  weeks  $10.00.  Please  state  sec¬ 
ond  choice.  Boars,  barrows,  sows.  Ship  C.O.D.  No  charge 
crating.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Read,  Concord,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  Choice  breeders,  weaned  male* 

Vf i  *ir  females,  $16.00  with  papers. 

DUR0C  PIGS  ^  f100  ! early  ,to  wrUe  us  now 

vwuvv  >  xvixz  about  gilts  and  voune  hn»r«  fnr 
fall  delivery.  SPRING  HILLS  FARM?  Box  89? 
_ B-  D-  East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  HOGS  • 

Tiie  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  AU  ages  for  sale  from 
early  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatlev  Hilts  271 
WHITNEY  FARM,  old  Westbury.  lS,  Island.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Berkshire  Pigs 

10-12  week*  old.  QuaUty  stock  from  prolific  sows. 
J,  W.  GRADY.  -  CHAFEE,  NEW  YORK 

registered  Hampshire 

gas,  as 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  QuaUty  breeding 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  K  el  ton.  Chester  Co.VPen  nil 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

na  swa*  .s1^ 

REGD6R0CS  f.tft 

*sy?«,5L2o  »":.bv°& 
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SIMPLE  .  .  .  ECONOMICAL  .  .  .  WHOLESOME 


ONE  SAm 


0^^^  TfRON 


TH/S 

baton  OFf 


Actual  cost  of  all  ingredients,  using  nationally 

.  ed. 


advertised  brands,  when  advertisement  was  prepare 


Made  all  at  once~ 

BAKED  FRESH  ON 
SEPARATE  DAYS 

•  Bake  part  at  a  time  — 
keep  balance  of  dough  in 
refrigerator.  Complete 
recipe  and  method  sent 
free.  Write  :  Northwest- 
ernYeast  Company,  Dept. 

RNY-5,  1750  N.  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

HERE’S  some  of  the  most  exciting  and 
timely  news  you’ve  heard  in  months! 
A  way  to  save  money— not  just  pennies— 
but  real  money.  It’s  a  way  to  add  sparkling 
new  variety  to  your  meals.  And  it’s  simple 
as  A.  B.  C. 


°eOst 

NNf  j 

^  ^  Fast- Acting 


Granular 


This  enticing  array  of  breads  costs  just 
36c!  Breads  to  tempt  the  palate  and  re¬ 
store  jaded  appetites.  Breads  so  delicious 
they  give  any  meal  a  "lift”.  Crunchy  bread 
sticks!  Delectable  honey  covered  cinna¬ 
mon  buns !  Plain  bread  and  raisin  bread 
and  fluffy  pan  rolls!  And  even  an  "ama¬ 
teur”  can  make  them  with  Hi-Speed  Maca 
Yeast.  Try  it !  Surprise  yourself  and  thrill 
your  family. 

Hi-Speed  Maca  Yeast  eliminates  old- 
time  fuss  and  bother  from  home  baking. 
Maca  works  fast  —  and  it  keeps  without 
refrigeration !  You  can  keep  a  handy  sup¬ 


ply  on  your  pantry  shelf— bake  any  time 
you  wish!  And  Maca  gives  bakings  the 
glorious  old-fashioned  flavor  everyone 
loves  — adds  distinctive  deliciousness  to 
the  rich  "substance”  so  characteristic  of 
home-baked  breads. 

Adopt  this  money-saving  idea  in  your 
home.  Send  for  the  recipe  and  method 
offered  above.  Use  it  soon.  Let  Maca  Yeast 
lead  you  to  a  real  baking  triumph.  Note: 
Recipe  offered  above  used  Honey  as 
sweetening  instead  of  sugar  —  a  smart 
trick  to  know  in  these  days  of  rationing. 


ASK  JLA  l  A  A  The  Fast-Acting,  Quick-Rising,  Granular  Yeast 
FOR  «VIAV#\  IT  KEEPS  WITHOUT  REFRIGERATION 


SAFELY...  | 

PROFITABLE! 

Saving  by  mail  is  safe, 
efficient,  used  by  thousands.  Get  in¬ 
sured  protection  for  your  money; 
interest  compounded  semi-annually. 
Send  post  card  for  FREE  folder  that 
gives  all  details.  Ask,  too,  for  new 
folder  on  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE,  sound  insurance  protection  Ot 
unusually  low  cost. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  B 

CITY&COUNTX 

Saving). l  Bank,  f 


FARM  ACCOUNTING 

By  Donald  R.  Mitchell 


A  useful  book  for  the  student  and 
farmer  emphasizing  theory  and  logic 
rather  than  rules  with  detailed  di¬ 
rections  for  procedure;  designed  to  give 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  theory 
underlying  the  whole  accounting  process. 
It  presents  a  complete  treatment  of 
double  entry  hookkeeping  on  the  farm, 
covering  every  step  in  detail.  There  are 
seven  complete  Farm  Acts  and  eight 
exercises  demonstrating  the  methods  of 
handling  special  problems  in  farm  ac¬ 
counting. 

Price  $2.50 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  eflective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers.  Inc., 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’*  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 


)$  OVNCplsfO £jl 

}Z  ou/tcesfSFr\ 
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•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Masfer  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis; 
Baking  Powder. 


DAVIS 

COOK  BOOKI 

R.B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  j 
i  enclose  10c  and  label  from  ■ 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  * 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  | 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 

-  I 


State 


This  is  the  richest  field  I  know. 
Bright  with  its  sorrel  and  daisies, 
Green  with  timothy,  brilliant 
With  the  ripened  fruit  of  the  wild 
strawberry. 

These  are  sweet  meadows,  and  the 
sun 


For  Victory 

By  the  time  you  read  this  you 
will  have  had  your  sugar  rationing 
cards  and,  like  good  soldiers,  will 
have  adjusted  yourselves  and  your 
families  to  the  new  system.  And 
after  all,  there  are  many  recipes 
that  can  be  made  with  only  half  their 
sugar  without  harming  the  flavor. 

As  for  canning,  especially  if  the 
fruit  is  to  be  used  for  pies  or  for 
someone  who  should  not  have  sugar 
added  to  food,  you  can  use  boiling 
water  or  boiling  fruit  juice  instead 
of  syrup.  The  color,  texture  and 
flavor  may  not  come  quite  up  to  your 
standards  for  such  things,  but  they 
will  keep  without  spoilage  and  will 
be  wholesome.  c.  b.  w. 


The  1942  National  Crochet 
Contest 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  in  touch 
with  your  county  or  state  fair  mana¬ 
gers  about  the  nation-wide  crochet 
contest  that  has  aroused  such  interest 
for  the  last  few  years.  This  is  the 
sixth  contest  and  in  spite  of  the  war 
and  changing  conditions  it  has 
seemed  wise  to  the  National  Needle- 
craft  Bureau  to  carry  on  in  the 
interests  of  crocheters  everywhere. 

Any  first  prize  winner  in  local, 
county  or  state  fair  is  eligible  for 
entry  for  ample  cash  prizes  plus  a 
three-day  trip  to  New  York  or 
Chicago  for  the  first  prize  winner. 

C.  B.  W. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  patch- 
work  material  with  all  who  will 
write  to  me.  I  am  also  interested  in 
crocheting,  painting  —  especially  on 
glass  and  cooking.”  miss  m.  s. 

New  Jersey 


“My  one  big  hobby  is  music.  I 
play  the  Hawaiian  guitar  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  others  who  have 
the  same  interest.  Also  would  like 
to  exchange  quilt  patterns  and 
letters  with  any  who  would  care  to 
write.”  mrs.  B.  F.  A. 

New  York 


“Would  be  glad  to  exchange  either 
quilt  or  crochet  patterns  with  any¬ 
one  interested.  Also  enjoy  new  cook¬ 
ing  recipes.”  mrs.  I.  L. 

Illinois 


“I  am  interested  in  collecting 
stamps.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
someone  who  would  like  to  ex¬ 
change.”  MRS.  E.  G.  p. 

Vermont 


Uses  for  Parsley 

Now  parsley  has  been  found  to 
contain  some  of  the  valuable  vita¬ 
mins,  we  have  been  trying  new 
ways  of  using  it.  It  can  be  chopped 
fine,  lightly  salted,  and  used  as  a 
sandwich  filling.  We  tried  it  chopped* 
with  apple  and  onion  and  a  little 
grated  carrot.  This  with  a  little 
mayonnaise  is  good  as  a  sandwich 
filling,  or  can  be  served  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  as  a  salad.  It  is  also  good 
mixed  with  cottage  cheese,  and 
spread  between  slices  of  brown 
bread  and  peanut  butter.  A  cupful 
of  chopped  parsley  mixed  into  the 
dough,  will  give  your  hot  luncheon 
biscuits  that  certain  “something.” 

Stirred  into  the  dumplings  served 
with  veal  or  chicken,  it  is  especially 
good. 

I  like  to  take  up  a  few  parsley 
roots  in  the  Fall,  and  transplant 
them  to  flower  pots;  they  will  be 
useful,  and  make  a  bright  spot  of 
green  in  the  kitchen  window.  I  also 
hang  plenty  in  paper  bags,  in  a  dry 
place;  when  dry  this  can  be 
crumbled  and  used  in  soups  and 
stews.  MRS.  l.  s.  B, 


And  the  rain  have  drawn  that 
sweetness 

From  the  hills,  sent  it  through  the 
vines 

And  the  leaves  into  the  strawberry, 
Pure  as  the  song  of  the  first  robin 
In  Spring,  and  as  red  as  its  breast. 

Lansing  Christman. 


Poetry  in  Compost 

My  compost  piles  go  beyond  the 
prosaic  reasons  for  existing,  for 
they  are  repositories  for  the  remains 
of  treasures  gathered  from  here  and 
there;  flower  reminders  of  a  trip; 
the  house  bouquets  put  together  with 
such  care  and  pride  and  wilted  all 
too  soon;  sister’s  graduation  flowers; 
the  rinds  of  grapefruit  which  were 
a  gift  from  a  friend  in  Texas.  Be¬ 
sides  these  symbols  of  happy  memo¬ 
ries,  there  are  sometimes  added  a 
few  tears  as  the  casualties  of  the 
garden  go  into  it.  For  instance,  with 
the  eleven  inch  dahlias  that  have 
been  mowed  down  over  night  by 
an  out-of-season  snow! 

The  luxuriant  flowers  and  luscious 
vegetables  that  rise  up  from  the 
earth  with  which  these  treasures  are 
mixed  seem  like  exciting  new  varie¬ 
ties — even  though  they  are  in  reality 
only  the  old  stand-bys.  When  my 
marigolds  are  particularity  large,  I 
fancy  they  are  trying  to  rival  the 
huge  yellow  ones  brought  home 
from  Catalina  Island  in  the  Pacific 
(in  pre-war  days)  and  whose  dust  is 
now  mingled  in  the  earth  at  their 
feet! 

To  me,  it  is  always  interesting,  as 
well  as  reassuring,  to  know  that  I 
have  ready  waiting  for  my  garden 
a  large  “crop”  of  healthy  bacteria 
which  have  been  feeding  all  Winter 
in  the  compost  under  the  snow. 
These,  together  with  the  rotting  ma¬ 
terials  for  “rations,”  will  be  a  help¬ 
ful  addition  to  those  already  in  the 
soil.  According  to  specialists,  bac¬ 
teria  are  very  necessary  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  making  the  nutrients  avail¬ 
able  to  the  plants. 

After  my  pile  receives  its  final 
layer  of  soil  for  the  Winter,  I  start 
a  new  one,  for  throughout  the 
Winter  there  are  many  bits  of  ma¬ 
terial  which  seem  not  to  be  eaten 
by  chickens  or  pigs.  However, 
Spring  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
start  one,  if  it  hasn’t  been  done 
before.  There  will  be  asparagus 
butts,  rhubarb  leaves,  strawberry 
caps,  weeds,  etc.  Now  seems  a  time 
to  save  every  scrap  of  these  ma¬ 
terials,  for  they  help  to  make  the 
commercial  fertilizers  and  barnyard 
manure,  not  only  go  farther,  but  do 
more  good.  e.  m.  w. 


Cornmeal  Delights 

Our  family  is  particularly  fond  of 
baked  things  using  cornmeal  as  one 
of  the  ingredients.  I  believe  you’ll 
want  to  serve  these  dishes  on  your 
own  table. 

Bacon  Corn  Bread — One  cup  corn¬ 
meal,  1  cup  white  flour,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  */2  teaspoon  salt,  1 
tablespoon  sugar,  1  egg,  well  beaten, 
1  cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup  diced 
bacon. 

Sift  the  flour,  and  measure.  Sift 
with  baking  powder  and  salt.  Add 
cornmeal.  Combine  egg,  milk,  and 
bacon  which  has  been  crisped.  Add 
dry  ingredients.  Fill  well  oiled  muffin 
tins  two-thirds  full.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven  of  450  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
15  minutes. 

This  is  not  a  sweet  corn  bread, 
and  our  family  uses  more  sugar,  but 
the  original  recipe  calls  for  only  the 
one  tablespoon,  as  I  have  listed  it. 
I  often  double  the  recipe  and  bake 
it  in  a  big  flat,  baking  pan  instead 
of  as  muffins. 


Cornmeal  Waffles  —  1  */2  cups  corn¬ 
meal,  y2  cup  white  flour,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  %  cup  melted 
shortening,  1  egg,  well  beaten,  1 
cup  milk,  V2  teaspoon  salt,  1  table¬ 
spoon  sugar. 

Combine  the  egg,  shortening,  milk 
and  cornmeal.  Sift  the  flour,  measure 
and  sift  with  baking  powder,  salt  and 
sugar.  Add  to  first  mixture.  Beat 
until  smooth.  Bake  in  hot  waffle 
iron.  l,  s. 
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Storing  Food 

I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  predict 
that  more  vegetable  gardens  than 
usual  will  be  planted  this  year.  And 
it  will  not  be  entirely  because  farm 
writers  and  radio  speakers  are  ad¬ 
vising  more  gardens  and  more  can¬ 
ning.-  There  seems  to  be  an  instinct 
in  most  people  which  urges  them  to 
provide  for  the  future,  particularly 
food.  And  this  urge  is  felt  more 
strongly  in  unsettled  times  like 
these,  when  at  least  some  kinds  of 
food  are  hard  to  obtain.  Then  like 
the  squirrels  we  begin,  during  the 
harvest,  to  store  for  the  future.  It 
has  been  so  easy  in  recent  years  to 
buy  food  of  almost  any  kind  in 
tins  that  the  can-opener  was  in  daily 
use.  It  looks  now  as  if  a  shortage 
of  labor  and  tin  will  change  this, 
at  least  make  the  price  prohibitive. 

Canning  is  of  course  the  method 
used  by  most  people  for  preserving 
food  and  is  probably  the  best  and 
safest.  But  so  many  people  today, 
seem  to  forget  that  there  are  vege¬ 
tables  which  do  not  require  canning 
to  preserve  them. 

Include  among  your  garden  vege¬ 
tables  all  possible  of  those  which 
you  can  store  without  canning. 

Carrots  lose  flavor  when  canned, 
but  will  keep  fresh  and  good  until 
nearly  Spring  in  a  cool  dark  cellar, 
particularly  stored  in  dirt  or  sand. 
The  same  is  true  of  beets.  Parsnips 
and  salsify  (or  vegetable  oysters) 
may  be  dug  in  the  Fall  but  are  much 
better  for  freezing.  Often  a  mild 
spell  in  December  or  January  will 
thaw  the  ground  enough  so  part  of 
the  crop  may  be  dug,  and  how  good 
they  taste.  The  remainder  will  be 
an  early  Spring  treat. 

Plant  plenty  of  lima  beans  early 
and  instead  of  canning,  dry  them.  Let 
the  beans  ripen  -  on  the  vines,  shell 
when  perfectly  dry  and  store  in  tight 
containers.  The  round  boxes  that 
oatmeal  comes  in  are  ideal  for  this. 
Soak  the  beans  for  an  hour  and  cook 
IV2  hours,  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter.  Add  milk  or  cream  and 
you  have  a  delicious  nourishing 
dish.  They  are  fine  too,  added  to 
canned  corn  for  succotash. 

Sage  is  perhaps  the  most  used  of 
any  of  the  herbs  and  anyone  who 
has  ever  used  the  home-grown  pro¬ 
duct  will  never  want  to  return  to 
the  commercial  sort.  Sage  plants  are 
hardy  and  long-lived.  The  leaves 
should  be  picked  in  early  Summer 
dried  and  stored  in  a  tight  container. 
When  used  it  is  pulverized  by 
rubbing  through  a  coarse  sieve  to 
remove  the  stems.  A.  T. 


Normal  Emergency  Shelf 

We  wives  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  ever-normal  granary,  and  of 
course  it  is  important.  However, 
there  is  another  ever-normal  place 
that  can  be  a  tremendous  comfort 
to  one’s  peace  of  mind. 

The  ever-normal  emergency  shelf 
should  be  a  part  of  every  home¬ 
maker’s  organization. 

First,  the  ever-normal  shelf  must 
be  capable  of  producing  a  whole 
meal!  Every  once  in  a  while,  a  wife 
runs  up  against  the  embarrassing 
situation  of  having  a  car  full  of 
friends  or  relatives  drop  in  when 
the  usual  cupboard  is  bare!  There 
doesn’t  just  seem  to  be  enough  food 
in  the  house  to  feed  the  crowd!  It  is 
a  horrible,  sinking  feeling,  especially 
if  the  guests  gave  you  a  grand  feed 
at  their  house  a  few  weeks  previ¬ 
ously.  So  tfe  sure  to  have  those 
things  that  tide  over;  evaporated 
milk,  a  pound  of  sugar,  the  makings 
of  muffins,  some  tea  and  vacuum- 
sealed  coffee  —  the  things  that  you 
ordinarily  have  on  hand,  but  once 
in  a  while  run  out  of. 

Second,  keep  the  staples  ready; 
canned  meats  and  canned  fish, 
canned  vegetables  and  fruits.  After 
ours  have  been  in  the  ever-normal 
cupboard  two  or  three  months,  we 
use  them  up,  and  put  in  a  new 
supply.  One  of  our  favorite  emer¬ 
gency  meals  is  cream  salmon  or 
tuna  fish  on  freshly-made  bran 
muffins.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
toast  new-made  muffins,  but  if 
you’ve  never  done  it,  you  have  a 
treat  in  store! 

Third,  the  emergency  shelf  must 
always  be  ready  for  an  emergency, 
otherwise  it  is  not  ever-normal!  It  is 
fun  to  have  good  friends  arrive  un¬ 
expectedly  if  you  know  that  you  can 
put  your  hands  right  on  the  makings 
of  a  good  meal!  The  ever-normal 
emergency  shelf  is  a  grand  mind- 
easer  on  the  farm.  b.  e.  p. 


Canned  Strawberries 

One-half  pound  sugar,  two  pounds 
strawberries,  and  one  cup  strawberry 
juice. 

Boil  together  sugar  and  strawberry 
juice.  Cool  and  add  the  whole 
strawberries,  then  boil  five  minutes. 
Cover  the  vessel  and  set  aside  for 
at  least  four  hours  or  overnight. 
Pack  into  clean  pint  jars,  filling  to 
within  one-half  inch  of  top.  Put  on 
cap  screwing  band  firmly  tight.  Pro¬ 
cess  in  water  bath  for  15  minutes 
or  in  oven  for  45  minutes  at  250 
degrees. 


Me  and  mom  ?  You  bet  we're  tor 
Swan!  /ts  mild  as  the  -finest 
imported  ca stiles!  And  suds  so 
fast  in  this  hard  water  _  it's 
gdand  for  everything! 


Gooof  brisk  lather— and 
plenty,  of  it- even  in 
hard  water!  Gosh!  this 
is  a  mans  idea  of  a  bath! 


Imagine  a  soap  so  gentle  and  good  to  hands 
being  so  sudsy  too  even  in  hard  water!  And, 
say -  those  Swan  suds  last  and  last-  do  more 
dfthesJor  my  pennies  thag-  s 
old-style  floating' soaps! 


Two  convenient  sixes 
—  Large  and  Regular 


*■  Guaranteed 
Good  Housekeeping 


the  baby -gentle  fjP!| 
floating  soap  pl|p 
that's  a  sudsin’  whiz f 


TUNE  IN:  GRACIE  ALLEN,  GEORGE  BURNS,  PAUL  WHITEMAN.  See  local  paper  ‘or  time— station 


El 


In  any  bottled  fruit  pectin  recipe  two  cups  ( but  no  more),  of  light  corn 
syrup  may  be  substituted  for  tico  cups  of  sugar,  or,  if  powdered  fruit 
pectin  is  used  the  light  corn  syrup  may  replace  one-half  the  sugar  required. 
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Dr.  W.  C.  Thompson ,  Head  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station’s  Poultry 
Department  (left),  and  Dr.  H.  W.  Martin,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  (right),  examine  a  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  Gobbler  on  the  farm  of  Samuel  Lippincott  at  Marlton. 

Turkeys  in  New  Jersey 


Formerly  turkeys  were  served 
only  on  special  holiday  occasions 
and  in  general  they  were  unusually 
large  and  of  greater  size  than  would 
be  desired  by  small  families.  How¬ 
ever,  now  the  old  order  has  changed 
and  for  modern,  small  families, 
small  dressed  turkeys  of  medium 
weight  are  preferred.  Such  birds 
cost  less  and  in  many  ways  are  more 
economical.  The  rising  cost  of  pork 
and  beef  are  causing  many  families 
to  consider  the  substitution  of 
chickens  and  turkeys  for  those  pro¬ 
ducts.  When  it  is  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  turkeys  of  medium  size, 
families  everywhere  will  plan  to 
serve  turkeys,  not  only  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  and  at  Christmas  time, 
but  will  also  have  the  menu  for 
every  Sunday  include  turkey  as  a 
leading  part  of  the  dinner. 

Several  years  ago,  turkey  pro¬ 
duction  was  an  important  industry 
in  New  Jersey  and  at  one  time  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  choice 
turkeys  were  placed  on  the  market 
each  year,  but  on  account  of  care¬ 
less  and  unsystematic  handling  of 
the  fowls,  losses  from  blackhead  and 
other  diseases  caused  many  farmers 
to  abandon  the  growing  of  turkeys. 
Each  year,  fewer  and  fewer  turkeys 
were  produced  until  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
market  birds.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  good  soil  and  climate  of 
the  State  and  the  possibility  of  grow¬ 
ing  so  many  of  the  feed  crops  needed 
for  turkey  production,  New  Jersey 
poultry  authorities  decided  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy 
this  situation  and  it  was  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  a  special  research  turkey 
experiment  station  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  undertaking  special 
investigation  at  Millville,  N.  J. 
At  this  place  a  special  tract  of 
ground  was  secured  and  a  building 
constructed  with  all  modern  appli¬ 
ances  and  equipment  necessary  for 
research  work. 

The  work  of  this  institution  will 
be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  and  preventing  losses  of 
the  young  poults  from  blackhead 
and  other  turkey  diseases  and  also 
for  selecting  and  developing  the  best 
types  of  birds  for  the  market.  Since, 
in  recent  years,  so  many  families  are 
rather  small,  the  former  heavy  types 
of  fowls  are  no  longer  desired  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  din¬ 
ners,  and  special  streamlined  types 
of  lighter  weights  are  preferred. 
There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  to 
have  turkeys  available  for  special 
dinners  in  every  month  throughout 
the  year  rather  than  for  only  two 
or  three  special  occasions  during  the 
whole  year.  In  fact,  in  many  of  our 
cities  turkey  dinners  and  turkey 
lunches  are  offered  as  drawing  cards 
every  day  in  the  year  by  many  of 
our  leading  restaurants  and  lunch 
counters. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 


a  turkey  meat  should  not  be  an 
article  in  the  daily  diet  as  well  as 
in  the  Sunday  dinners  of  every 
family  of  ordinary  means.  Certainly 
there  is  no  more  healthful  or 
palatable  kind  of  meat  that  anyone 
could  desire.  Of  course,  in  earlier 
days,  when  only  fowls  of  large  size 
were  on  the  market,  then  only  a  few 
families  had  modern  refrigerators, 
and  turkey  meat  proved  to  be  rather 
an  expensive  table  luxury.  Now  all 
of  this  is  being  changed  because  of 
the  production  of  turkeys  of  light 
weight  in  the  streamlined  size,  so 
that  those  who  have  to  purchase 
dressed  turkeys  from  time  to  time 
will  not  have  to  make  such  a  large 
outlay. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  elimination  of  losses  to 
the  young  poults  from  blackhead  and 
other  diseases  and  the  reduced  cost 
of  feeds  have  made  it  possible  to" 
offer  turkeys  at  a  lower  price  per 
pound  without  materiafly  reducing 
the  net  profit  for  the  producer.  Most 
of  the  losses  from  blackhead  in  the 
turkey  poults  in  practically  every 
case  were  found  in  birds  that  were 
permitted  to  mingle  with  chickens; 
then  at  the  same  time  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  young  poults  that  were 
kept  confined  and  not  permitted  to 
range  with  chickens  were  free  of 
any  trouble  on  account  of  the  black¬ 
head  disease. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  organ¬ 
ism  which  causes  blackhead  in 
turkeys,  a  disease  which  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  is  probably 
the  most  serious  hindrance  to  turkey 
growing  in  that  it  spends  a  part  of  its 
life  in  the  cecal  worms,  which  are 
common  to  ordinary  fowls.  There¬ 
fore,  if  chickens  are  being  kept  on 
the  farm  and  have  a  runway  over 
the  soil,  their  droppings  may  con¬ 
tain  cecal  worms.  These  worms  may 
live  for  indefinite  periods  outside 
of  the  bodies  of  the  fowls.  If  turkeys 
are  kept  on  the  same  ground  area, 
the  cecal  worms  may  become  agen¬ 
cies  of  infection  to  the  turkey. 

The  Millville  Experiment  Station 
plans  to  raise  only  turkeys  on  some 
farms,  and,  therefore  on  land  areas 
or  sections  of  the  farm  to  which* 
chickens  have  no  access  and  also 
plans  to  raise  turkeys  in  semi¬ 
confinement  on  wire  bottom  covered 
porches  to  which  no  chickens  have 
access. 

How  can  electricity  help  further 
to  reduce  costs  on  turkey  farms? 
What  are  effects  of  night  lights 
on  turkeys?  With  curtailing  our 
supply  of  cod  liver  oil,  will  a  sun¬ 
lamp  provide  the  needed  Vitamin  D 
for  growing  poults?  These  are  some 
of  the  other  questions  on  which  the 
Station  is  now  working.  The  re¬ 
search  farm,  which  began  operation 
late  in  1940,  is  one  of  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  country  to  be  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  turkey  research 
investigation.  John  W.  Wilkinson 

New  Jersey 


Buying  Lambs 

I  own  a  farm  of  107  acres  in 
Orange  County,  New  York,  of  which 
about  60  acres  are  pasture  and 
meadow.  I  intend  to  buy  about  60 
lambs  and  to  raise  and  sell  them  in 
the  Fall,  except  for  about  20  which 
I  would  keep  for  breeding  purposes 
later  on.  I  have  in  mind  to  buy 
Shropshires.  Is  this  kind  suitable? 
My  land  is  not  wet.  I  read  so  much 
about  western  sheep.  Is  there  a 
possibility  to  buy  them  from  here 
and  how  are  they  better  than  the 
eastern  sheep?  What  is  the  approxi¬ 
mate  price  of  the  lambs?  I  also  in¬ 
tend  to  raise  500  Leghorn-Minorca 
layers  next  year.  I  do  not  have  any 
farm  machines  and  would  have  to 
pay  for  cultivating  and  harrowing. 
Do  you  think  I  could  make  my  farm 
pay  as  I  explained  with  60  lambs  and 
500  chickens.  I  would  also  keep  two 
pigs  and  two  goats  for  milk? 

New  York  J.  c.  l. 

Lambs  can  be  purchased  to  better 
advantage  in  the  Fall.  It  would  in 
fact  be  difficult  to  locate  lambs  in 
the  Spring  as  they  are  not  dropped 
earlier  than  February  and  most  in 
March,  April  and  May.  Shropshires 
are  an  excellent  breed  of  medium 
wool  sheep,  good  producers  of 
mutton,  market  lambs  and  wool,  well 
suited  to  eastern  farm  conditions. 

Western  ewes  and  lambs  usually 
carry  a  predominance  of  fine-wool 
blood,  although  some  are  black-faced 
and  carry  medium  wool  dominance. 
Those  with  considerable  Merino  or 
fine  wool  blood  are  hardy,  good 
mothers  and  flock  well,  that  is  they 
do  not  scatter,  but  tend  to  remain 
in  groups.  This  is  quite  an  advan¬ 
tage  for  grazing  on  large  land -areas. 

Feeder  lambs  can  be  purchased  on 
the  terminal  markets  as  stated  in 
the  Fall,  and  can  be  designated  and 
bought  as  either  Natives  or  Westerns.  • 
Their  price  would  be  the  prevailing 
rate  for  such  market  lambs,  and 
would  vary  with  grade,  age,  class, 
quality,  weight  and  type.  They 
would  average  weighing  about  70 
to  80  pounds  per  head.  It  is  just  a 
guess  but  .  next  Fall  such  lambs  of 
good  type  and  class  might  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  from  $12  to  $14  per  head 
or  a  little  less.  The  price  return  on 
your  farm  would  vary  with  many 
factors,  the  program  mentioned 
might  meet  expenses. 
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U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 


Your  Chance  to  Get  Superior  Breed- 
ino  at  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 

.  ,.TU-\T'  More  and  more  eggs  and  meat  isstill 

FROMAGREA1  th0  urgent  caU  jn  our  Food-for- 

Victory  program.  We  still  further 
improved  the  breeding  quality  of 
Fairport  Chicks  this  year  through 
extensive  purchases  of  breeding 
cockerels,  day-old  chicks,  and 


STRAIN. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired 
White  Leghorns. 

Heavy  Breeds 

JL  I.  Reds  - 

New  Hampshires  hatching  eggs  from  the  country  s 


outstanding  breeders.  Here’s  the 
very  quality  you  need  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering,  early 
maturity.  Right  now  is  the  time 
linked  e.rrr  to  start  your  summer  brood  for 
u  ca  e°s  early  broilers  and  a  profitable  lay¬ 
ing  flock  in  full  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter  high  price 
period.  Demand  for  Fairport 
Chicks  is  heaviest  in  our  history. 
Mail  card  right  now  for  our  new 
in  all  breeds,  catalog  and  reduced  prices. 

SPECIAL  $6.90  PER  lOO 

Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Price  for  immediate 
delivery.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2.50. 

Fairport  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  42,  Fairport,  New  York 


Barred  Rocks 
White  Bocks 
Crossbreds 
Hamp  -  Rocks  — 


cross. 

Rock  -  Hamps  — 
barred  broiler 
cross. 

Sexed  Chicks 


BROILERS  Per  100 
Leghorn  Males 

$2.40 

Heavy  Assorted 

$5.90 

Choice  of  Heavy 
Males  in  Barred, 
White,  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  or  Wh.  Orps., 
Wh.  Wyand,,  B.l. 
Reds,  Wh.  Lang. 

$6.90 


PRICES 


SAVE?;  $5.00  Per  100! 


MATTERN'S  BL00DTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Beds. ..  .$9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9.50;  W.Giants  $12.;  H.Mix  $8.  Clr. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

WAIflf  mim  THOUSANDS  WEEKLY.  Nine 
TT  rlLV/lv  VU1LIYO  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  se¬ 
lected  and  Blood  Tested.  B.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CATALOG. 

L.  R.  Walck  Hatcheries,  Box  R,  Greencastle,  Penna. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 

3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM.  -  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

AUAIITY  Pftlll  TS  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
yUrlLll  1  IVULliJ  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonviile,  Pa. 

6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability, 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
Band  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

j  arger,  Superior  quality  Pekin  Ducklings,  proved 

*■  money-makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  10- 
$2.00;  25-$4.50;  50-$8.50;  100-$I6.50;  300-$48.00. 

CENTRAL  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

nnriri  IMftC  Imperial  Mommoth  Peking  $16-100. 
UUlIVLIIlUJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

nuCKLINGS— High  quality.  Low  prices.  LIPORY’S 
U  DUCK  HATCHERY,  Rt.  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  runners 
$(5-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Money  In  Guineas!  Folder  free.  Five  varieties  at  Bar¬ 
gain  prices.  TOTEM  FARM.  MERIDALE,  N.  Y. 

Our  32  years  reputation  is 
built  on  Fine  Quality,  Low 
Prices  and  Prompt  Service. 
A  comparison  of  our  prices 
and  quality  will  prove  Sieb’s 
Foundation  Chicks  are  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  yet  priced  up 
to  $5.00  per  100  less  for 
Pullets,  Males,  Hybrids  or 
Unsexed.  Wonderful  Layers 
and  Extra  Pound  Broilers 
_ _ mean  Mora  Profits. 

One  Grade  Only— The  Best 

Our  chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood  Tested  Breed- 
ers,  all  Super-Culled  and  Hogan  Tested  for  High 
Premium  Egg  Kecords.  Our  large  capacity  enables 
us  to  cut  cost,  fill  orders  promptly  and  furnish 
Top  Quality  at  Amazingly1  Low  Prices.  Send  today 
for  Money  Saving  Prices  and  Catalog. 

SIEB’S  HATCHERY 
BOX  195,  LINCOLN,  ILLINOIS 


CHICKS 


AVERAGE  78.8% 
HATCHABIUTY 


■SEND  FOR  THIS 

The  H  i  g  hi* 
Hatchability  of  > 
■mw— —  "  Hall’s  Chicks  is  a  sure  J" 

sign  of  that  ‘‘EXTRA  PEP”  which  g 
means  EXTRA  PROFIT  for  the  poul-  * 
tryman.  Chicks  that  hatch  well— LIVE  g 
WELL— GROW  WELL-LAY  WELL  | 
and  make  more  money  for  you.  ^ 
SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
It  is  straight  forward  and  honest — 
contains  much  useful  information 
on  profitable  egg  production  with 
Hall's  Chicks.  Send  for  your  copy 
today,  i. 

HALL  BROS,  HATCHERY.  Ine. 

Box  60,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


iwm 

We  know  they’re  tops!  But  don’t  take  our  word!  Let 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland,  Michigan. 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  life — • 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Profit  with  Cedar¬ 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY.  N.  J. 


TJnsex. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$16.00 

$3.00 

15.00 

2.50 

.  9.00 

12.00 

7.00 

(Pullets  Guar.  95%) 

pedal  Wh.  Leg . . .  . 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I  Reds . 9.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS 

Chicks  now  $10.00  per  100.  One  to  six  year  old 
breeders,  250  to  300  egg  pedigreed  sired. 

RED  -  W  -  FARM.  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 

^  auSanac  FREE! 

Has  115  pictures,  33  articles; 
f  lowest  prices  leading  breeds  chicks, 

hi  so  day-old  pullets,  males  and  hybrids. 
World’s  largest  chick  producer.  COLONIAL 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  755,  Marlon,  Ohio. 


WOLF' FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


mm. 

Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Food  for  Victory  Pro-  jP 
gram.”  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  W. 
production.  rA 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK  Only  $1  00  P5 
books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage  “A”  “AA”  "AAA"  m 

and  C.O  D.  fee.  Mating  Mating  Mating  ^ 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  2.00  3.00  3.50  W 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  8.00  9  50  10  50  m 

W.  and  Bl.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps  8.00  9.50  10  50  K 

White  and  Black  Giants . .  8.75  10  25  11  25 

Assorted  Heavies .  7.25  8.50  *  15 

|  Odds  -  ends .  6.50  7.50  ....  S 

rA _  _  J'1  Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  the  price.  E 

g  WO^flRMERS^RIEIIDJIATCMEBV,  Box  5,  GIBS0NBURG,  OHIO  t 
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USaUE HANNA 

ARMS 

CHICKS 


Will  Make  More  Money  For  You 

Get  full  details  concerning  our  Pedigree 
male  matings.  Mature,  “Old  Hen”  breeders. 
B.W.D.  free.  Large  egg  size.  Freedom  from 
broodiness.  Early  maturity,  low  mortality. 
Sexed  pullets  or  males  if  desired.  New 
Hampshires,  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock  Red  Crossbreds,  Corno-Red  Cross¬ 
breds,  White  Rocks. 

For  full  details  and  mating  list  write 

SUSQUEHANNA  FARMS 

Box  R,  Montrose/  Pa. 


WHITLOCK 

UO.  ioo 
*6. 


■  BABY 

■  CHICKS 

EGGS  FOR 

"  HATCHING....1 


KB 

100 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

|  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
6 BADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  i 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


PARKS  VH&f  i 


ARE  HELPING  ALLIES  aU  over 
USA  and  on  13  battle  fronts.  War 

ItjSffiffif  map  shows  world  wide  locations  of  ■ 

Parks  Stock.  One  Breed  Only.  ROP.  I 
Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Priced  right.  Cat.  I 
andinapfrMxjmeParks^^^SonSj^jXItoona^  Pa.  | 


JUNIATA 

g&LEGHORNSgftg 

Our  28th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds,  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chieks  and  Pullets  can  be 
furnished  on  short  notice. 

Unsexed — 100  Pullets — 100 
Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
■BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CL6CTRICALLV  HATCHCD 


Postage  Paid.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 
Thur.  Cat  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
R.O.P.  SIRED  HAN.  WH.  LEG.  $9. 00  $16.00  $1.75 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox.  B.  1.  Beds..  10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mix  (our  selection) . 8.00  ....  8.00 

All  breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  live  del.  guar.  Pullets  95%  guar. 
Sexed  by  Amer.  Int’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Cert.  Sexors. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R,  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


•  ATZ’S  CHICKERIES* 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  ,We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46,  •  Princeton,  Indiana 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$7.50  $14.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Bocks .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Free  Bange  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog.  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 

box  r,  •  McAlister vi lle,  penna. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  ,00 

White  Leghorns . $7.00 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  X.  Reds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13.00 

leghorn  Cockerels  . 1.00 

Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery.  Sunbury.  Pa. 


BODINE’S  Pedigreed  LEGHORNS 

One  of  New  York’s  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  largest 
and  oldest  Breeders.  N.  Y.  charter  mem¬ 
ber  since  1926.  Please  write  for  our  May 
reduced  prices,  describing  our  U.  S.  Certi¬ 
fied  Leghorns,  Rock-Leghorn  cross,  Red- 
Rock  cross  and  Rock-Red  cross. 

ELI  H.  BODINE,  BOX  R,  CHEMUNG,  N.  Y. 


*  "  i  &  B  9  5  9  *  f  I  J  5  «  ♦  "  *  f  ?TTTs  f  TJ' 

*!»!  Hit  MSS  mi  »  *  (111  »ru  »it<  im 

SHELLENBERGER’S  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy  producers  of  large  White  eggs.  R.  O.  P. 
Sired  Chicks-Sexed  I  billets,  95%  Sex  guarantee— 
Day  Old  Cockerels.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  p  tested*  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  TTnsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 


Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Red-Roek  Cr.  ..  $9.00  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $7.50.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns. .  9.00  16  2 
F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  B.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


LANTZ  CHICKS:  Famous  moneymakers  for  30  years 
Only  $8.40-100  for  Wh.  Legs,  Bd.,  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Bl.  Giants,  Orps.,  Leg.  Pullets  $16.00; 
Cocks.  $2.50.  H.  Pul.  $9.50:  Cocks.  $9.95.  Special  Mat¬ 
ing  $10-100;  Leg.  Pul.  $20;  Cocks.  $3.50.  H.  Pul.  $11; 
Cocks.  $11.50.  Pedigreed  sired-mating  $15-100;  Leg. 
Pul.  $30;  Cockerels  $4.50.  Heavy  Pullets  $16.25;  Cock¬ 
erels  $16.75.  Flocks  bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  Postpaid. 
LANTZ  HATCHRRY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


The  Henyard 


Mash  Formula;  Night 
Lights 

Please  let  me  have  your  opinion 
concerning  the  following  mash 
formula  used  by  me,  both  as  start¬ 
ing,  growing  and  laying  in  addition 
to  grain  (wheat,  corn,  oats).  In  lay¬ 
ing  house  I  kept  it  in  front  of  the 
hens  continually:  100  lbs.  bran,  300 
lbs.  ground  corp,  85  lbs.  pulverized 
oats,  50  lbs.  soybeans,  250  lbs.  flour 
middlings,  50  lbs.  alfalfa  meal,  40 
lbs.  meat  scraps,  40  lbs.  fish  meal, 
60  lbs.  dried  milk,  20  lbs.  limestone, 
5  lbs.  salt,  18  quarts  codliver  oil. 
How  do  you  regard  all-night  lights, 
TVz  watts  for  a  20x20  foot  pen  for 
pullets.  I  have  had  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  satisfactory  production  from 
pullets  in  October,  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January  the  most  desir¬ 
able  months.  I  am  trying  to  put  my 
finger  on  the  difficulty.  e.  d.  r. 

New  York 

I  would  suggest  that  you  increase 
your  fish  meal,  and  meat  scraps  each 
to  75  lbs.,  and  reduce  the  ground 
corn  to  230  lbs.  This  will  increase- 
the  protein  which  is  now  only  about 
13  precent,  figuring  mash  and  grain 
consumed  at  50-50  ratio.  Also  ad¬ 
vise  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  and  reduce 
the  cod  liver  oil  to  10  quarts;  fhat 
will  be  about  two  percent  by  weight 
of  the  mash. 

Proper  use  of  artifical  light  is  a 
real  problem.  Many  people  now  are 
going  away  from  the  use  of  lights. 
We  prefer  morning  and  night  lights 
but  this  may  be  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion.  Using  lights  will 
not  materially  affect  total  annual 
production  but  will  however  make 
it  possible  to  secure  the  eggs  when 
you  may  desire  them  most. 

Slump  in  production  is  common 
with  most  poultrymen.  Time  of 
hatch,  and  date  of  first  egg  (sexual 
maturity)  are  of  course  prime  fac¬ 
tors  in  preventing  'Fall  slumps. 
January,  February  and  early  March 
pullets  are  quite  sure  to  slump  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  months  in  spite  of  all 
you  can  do.  Would  suggest  you  try 
hatching  at  different  times  to  keep 
up  average  production  at  a  high 
rate  in  the  Fall. 


Musty  Buckwheat 

I  have  a  quantity  of  buckwheat 
that  is  musty;  it  is  about  five  years 
old.  We  fed  it  to  hens  in  small 
amounts  two  years  ago  without  bad 
effects.  I  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  way  I  could  treat  it  so  I  could 
use  it?  K.  h. 

New  York 

The  safest  procedure  is  to  feed 
only  clean,  wholesome,  sweet  feed. 
However,  you  may  be  able  to  feed 
this  musty  buckwheat  in  small 
amounts  and  avoid  any  serious 
trouble.  It  would  be  wise  to  try 
it  out  as  to  not  more  than  15  or  20 
percent  of  the  scratch  grain,  on 
one  pen  of  birds  and  see  how  it 
works  before  feeding  it  to  your 
whole  flock. 

Recently,  one  of  the  midwest  ex¬ 
periment  stations  fed  moldy  corn 
up  to  eight  percent  of  the  ration 
without  adverse  effects  on  the  birds. 
However,  the  safest  thing  to  do  is 
to  test  it  out  on  a  small  group  first. 
Also  in  general  it  is  a  wise  practice 
to  feed  only  clean,  sweet,  whole¬ 
some  feeds. 


Wood  Burning  Brooders 

Can  a  wood  burning  brooder  be 
successfully  used  and  how  does  it 
compare  with  other  types.  If  a  wood 
burner  can  be  used  what  and  whose 
type  is  the  best?  e.e.c. 

New  York 

Wood  burning  brooders  are  today 
very  practical  and  satisfactory  where 
wood  is  available  at  about  $6  per 
cord.  It  compares  favorably  with 
coal  or  oil.  Electric  brooders  are 
very  satisfactory  and  under  our  con¬ 
ditions  have  done  a  good  job  with¬ 
out  auxiliary  heat. 

Nearly  all  of  the  companies  that 
handle  brooder  stoves  now  have  good 
wood  burning  brooders.  The  princi¬ 
pal  problem  with  wood  is  the 
creosote  that  forms  in  the  chimney. 
This  has  been  overcome  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  however.  All  types  of  brooders 
have  their  own  characteristics,  and 
one  needs  to  get  used  to  operating 
each  one.  T.  B.  Charles 


HUBBARD’S  PROFIT  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HUBBARD’S  cross  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood- 
ing.^Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee,  low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  Ne  w  H  ampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con-* 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


NOW!  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 


FOR  EXTRA-PRODUCTION  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  CHICKS  IM- 
tt  ,,  PROVED  BY  GREAT  R.  0.  P.  BLOODLINES 

you  need  chicks  like  these  to  meet  the  tremendous  egg  and  meat  demands  in 
our  Food-for-Victory  campaign.  We  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  breeding  sires  and 
2o2,000  R.O.P.  sired  hatching  eggs  to  make  these  chieks  extra  profitable  to  you 
,  by  increased,  low-cost  production.  White  Leghorn  records  from  200  to  321  eggs 
New  Hampshires  200  to  319  eggs.  ILI.  Reds,  204  to  297  eggs.  White  Rocks 
225  to  322  eggs.  Barred  Rocks,  200  to  299  eggs.  White  Wyandottes,  200  to  298 
eggs.  Also  bred  up  for  exceptional  livability,  big  body  type,  large  egg  size,  fast  growth, 
early  maturity.  Demand  is  heavy.  Book  your  summer  brood  now. 

3  EXTRA  PROFIT  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks, 
our  perfected  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Rock- 
Hamps,  our  perfected  broiler  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns,  our  perfected  white  egg  cross. 

SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS — available  in  all  breeds.  Guaranteed 
•5%  accurate. 


EVERY  BREEDING  BIRD— officially  se¬ 
lected,  bloodtested,  and  legbanded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
13  years  of  steady  improvement  work. 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG — Mail  card  now  for 
-  -  our  new  catalog  and  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES. 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewislown,  Penna. 


STATE  SUPERVISED-OFFICIAL  BLOOD  TESTED  CHICKS 


PI 


They  are  bred 
your  profits:  Large 
■■■jp^birds,  large  eggs  and  the 
«jPr stamina  to  withstand  heavy 
f  laying.  20  yeais  of  experience 
in  producing  the  most  profit¬ 
able  and  most  ideal  breeds. 

*  Prices  For  May  If,  on 

t«r-  St.  Run .  $9.50-100 

rN.  H.  St  Run .  9.54-100 

Ler.  Pallets .  19.00-100 

leg.  Cockerels .  2.50-100" 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Five  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Catalog  FREE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurate  Per  100  100  100 

BIG  R.O.P.  SlRED  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $14.00  $2.00 

White  or  Barred  Rocks .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

New  Hamps.  or  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds. .  9.00  13.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

.  CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Wm.  Naee.  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Roeks,  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chieks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 


Your  Chicks  MUST 
be  good  this  year!  Don’t 
take  chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 
up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 
with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood¬ 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 
or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 

Box  R.  Kleinieltersville,  Pa. 


-^lULfHFARMf  CHICK;!. 


•“ft'- 


fAII  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 
Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  A  Thurs.— Unsexed  Pullets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  2.00 

Bar.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh.  Wyand..  R-I.  Reds,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Red-Rocks,  Rock-Red  Cross .  9.50  13.00  8.50 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A.  MATINGS 

White  &  Black  Leghorns .  12.00  20.00  4.50 

Bar.  Rocks  &  New  Hampshires -  13.50  17.00  11.00 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trovorton.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  14.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  L  Reds .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  10.00  6.00 


From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


r^ERBSTERa 


mmm 


■  Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday — Postage  Paid 
Will  Ship  C.  O.D.  Uusexed  Pullets  Ckls. 
Sexing  Guar.  95% 

Large  White  Leghorn 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.l 
New  Hampshire  Reds. 

White  Giants . 

Breeders  Bloodtested. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  MeCLURE,  PA 


100 

100 

IOO 

$16.00 

$2.50 

Reds..  9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

.  9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

16-00 

12.00 

.  Mix..  8.00 

.... 

BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 
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100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Be  _ 

N.  H.  Beds .  9.66 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

PBOMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


100 

100 

100 

Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

$7.00 

$14.00 

$1.50 

8.00 

12.00 

7.00 

9.00 

13.00 

7.00 

7.00 

11.00 

5.00 

Bnummm's  chichs 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  deL  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $1.75 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  I.  Beds _  9.50  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps..  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 12.50  22.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 8.00  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


You’ll  make  bigger  profits  with  our  chicks  this  year 
than  ever  before.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  16  other  breeds.  Blood¬ 
tested  quality,  8  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered 
early.  Write  for  42nd  annual  catalog  and  tow  prices. 
20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


ELLERVILLE  CHICKS 

?*?I|CIAL.  QUALITY  —  All  breeders  care- 
1  fully  culled  &  blood-tested.  Order  direct 
from  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  &  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Will 
ship  C.  O.  D.  if  desired.  100  500  1000 

— — 1  Large  Type  S.C.W.  Leg.$8.00  $40-00  $80 

White  &  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks _  9.00  45.00  90 

New  Hainpshire  Reds .  10.00  50.00  I0O 

Quality  Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  40-00  80 

Large  type  Sex  Leg.  Pits.  (95%  guar.)  14.00  70.00  (40 
Leg.  Cockerels  $2.  32  Years  Hatching  experience. 
W.  A.  LAUVER  Prop.,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties;  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Bed  and  Bed-Rock  Crosses,  Cornish- White 
Koc6rrrCM>sse5’  N‘  .H-  Reiis-  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

JntEU„f.?r  _clrcular  and  latest  Price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  x»  -  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Rock-Hamp- 
shire  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA, 

BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas....  $10.95-100 

N.  H.  Beds,  White  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-Od-IOO 

(Dark  Cornish  I4e  ea. )  Mixed  above  breeds  8.60-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  deL  Guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2.  MeCLURE.  Pa. 


100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

gef^  Mixed. . .  7.50  lo.OO  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE. 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

^"  Hampshires.  Baired  &  White  Bocks.  Leghorns. 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses ;  Poults,  Guineas 
Gofllings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  duckllnea  T  Int  "RVa* 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM*  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE.  RL  2.  Telford,  Pfc 
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High  Producers 

There  is  still  time  to  fill  your  pullet  houses  to 
capacity  with  pullets  that  can  be  depended  on  to 
give  you  a  high  average  flock  production  of  large 
marketable  eggs.  Don't  experiment;  buy  J.  J. 
Warren  Chicks,  strairht-run  or  sexed  pullets.  They 
are  Mass.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean,  and  carry  the  blood 
of  high  Contest  and  R.O.P.  birds  with  official  rec¬ 
ords  up  to  343  eggs.  Wonderful  lifetime  layers 
too;  our  pens  are  leading  their  breed  right  now  In 
both  the  Two-Year  and  Three-Year  Classes  at 
the  famous  Vineland  Hen  Test. 


231  Eggs,  Officio)  Flock  Average 

An  average  annual  production  of  231  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  past  two  years  at  eight  Massachusetts  State 
Institutions  where  Warren  stock  has  been  used 
exclusively  demonstrates  what  our  birds  will  do 
under  flock  conditions. 

R.  1.  REDS—  ROCK-RED  CROSS  (Barred) 
All  Massachusetts— U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
State  Tested  yearly  since  1929,  without  a  reactor. 
SEXING  SERVICE — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
Reduced  Chick  Prices  Effective  May  1st. 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


For  better 
egg-feed  ratio 

•  Heavy-laying  pullets  devel¬ 
oped  from  Kerr  s  Lively  Chicks 
consume  no  more  feed  than  less 
productive  birds.  But  what  a 
difference  this- Kerr  productivity 
means  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  bal¬ 
ance  between  your  income  and  today's 
increased  cost  of  feed! 

Kerr  quality  is  the  result  of  no  miracle.  An¬ 
nually,  Kerr  experts  cull.  band, 
blood-test  120.000  breeders  in  a 
scientific  program  now  in  its 
34th  year.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds, 
crosses,  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature, 
advance  order  discount  offer. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury: 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Schenectady; 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmore,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.:  Danbury;  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Seibyville.  (Address  Dept.  19). 


GRAYB ILL’S  cmcKs6 


(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  109  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED _ $8.00  $15.00  $3.00 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg .  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Kocks,  Wh.  Wyand...  9.00  12.00  7.00 


Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross, . 9.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA,  Direct...". . 12.00  16.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special)............  7.00  _  10.00  6.00 


4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
100%  live  arriv.  guar.  P’pald.  Sexing  guar  95%  ace. 
B.W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat. 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Graybill,  Hty.,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckl*. 

Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Beds _  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross . 10.00  12.00  9-00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct) ....  12.00  17.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  deL 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN).  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Straight  Run. 
Breeders  Bloodtested. 
PULLETS  GUAR.  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00  $15.00  $2.50 

BARRED  ROCKS .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  LEGHORNS 

Extra  Profit-Bred  Quality  Chicks,  Sexed  Pullets. 
Straight  Bun.  Official  Penna.  State  Bloodtested.  Hens 
weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each.  Quality  and  satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  Imported  foundation  stock,  Ali  shipments 
sent  prepaid.  Can  ship  C.O.D.  Mating  list,  prices  free. 
MARVIN  F.  NOLL,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersviile,  Pa. 


Stuck’s  Quality  Chicks 


100%  live  delivery.  100  Str.  100  Pits.  100  Ckls. 

Large  Type  Leg.  St.  Run . $9.00  $16.00  $1.50 

H.  Mix,  $8.  Bar.  &  W.  Bocks  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special . ,.11.00  16.00  8.00 

Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  A11  Breeders  Bloodtested. 
Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Write  for  FREE  Cat.  giving 
full  details  of  our  Breeders  &  Hatch.  Elec.  Hatched. 
4  wks.  old  Leg.  Pits.  30c  ea.  Shipped  Express  Collect. 

STUCK’S  POULTRY  FARM  AND  HATCHERY. 

H.  N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S  (’.MID  CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Cardboard  Containers  for  Mailing  Eggs 


An  article  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  last  January  10 
mentioned  a  corrugated  cardboard 
egg  mailing  container.  Many  were 
interested  enough  to  ask  for  further 
information.  At  that  time  the  fac¬ 
tory-made  article  was  still  on  the 
market;  now  it  appears  it  is  not. 
However,  in  every  village  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  boxes  are  still  being 
discarded  by  small  stores  which  do 
not  get  enough  waste  cardboard  and 
paper  to  make  salvage  worth  the 
time  it  takes.  These  can  be  a  source 
of  material,  usually  costless,  for 
home  manufacture  of  cardboard  egg 
mailing  containers. 

With  a  supply  of  cardboard  ob¬ 
tained  from  discarded  boxes,  a  tube 
of  strong  glue,  a  few  inches  of 
cotton  cloth,  and  perhaps  a  stencil 
outfit,  the  mailing  cartons  can  easily 
be  made.  As  the  four  dozen  size  is 
by  far  the  most  popular,  I  am  giving 
dimensions  for  it.  This  will  clearly 
explain  the  procedure  and  other 
sizes  can  be  worked  out  by  persons 
interested.  Three  pieces  of  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  are  required  for  the 
body  of  the  box  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Take 
them  in  order. 

A.  One  piece  42  inches  long  by 
6  inches  wide.  (Corrugations  run 
the  long  way).  Mark  with  a  pencil 
at  12  Vz  inches,  8%  inches,  12  y2 
inches  and  leave  8%  inches.  The 
cardboard  must  be  bent  at  right 
angles  and  in  the  same  direction  at 
these  points.  To  make  the  hinge,  lay 
the  cardboard  on  a  firm  flat  surface. 
Place  a  straight  edge,  edge  down 
on  the  mark.  Press  or  hammer  until 
the  corrugations  at  that  point  the  full 
width  of  the  pieces  are  crushed.  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  illustration  show 
clearly  where  this  must  be  done.  Be 
sure  all  marks  are  square  with  the 
edge  of  the  cardboard.  The  board 
will  be  found  to  bend  readily  at 
the  point  where  it  is  flattened.  Re¬ 
peat  at  the  other  two  marks. 

Try  your  work.  When  the  two 
ends  of  this  piece  are  drawn  to¬ 
gether  it  should  form  a  frame  about 
12y2x8V2  inches  outside  measure¬ 
ments.  A  piece  of  strong  cotton, 
3x6  inches  glued  over  the  full  length 
of  the  joint  makes  this  frame  perma¬ 
nent.  Use  good  strong  glue,  some¬ 
thing  that  is  thick  and  will  hold 
tightly  at  once.  “Eggs”  should  be 
stencilled  neatly  in  two  inch  letters 
in  the  center  of  each  side  of  this 
frame. 

B.  One  piece  of  corrugated  card¬ 
board  with  ribs  running  the  long 
way,  27%xl2y2  inches.  Proceed  as 
with  A,  but  bend  at  4y4  inches, 
8y4  inches,  5%  inches  and  8y4  inches, 
leaving  iy2  inches.  Try  this  in  the 
frame.  It  should  fit  snugly.  The 
panel  next  to  the  narrow  flap  is 
the  top.  Stencil  “eggs”  in  upper 
right  hand  corner  in  two  inch  letters 
and  on  left  label  or  stamp  “Con¬ 
tents:  Merchandise.  Fourth  class 
mail.  Postmaster:  This  package  may 
be  opened  for  postal  inspection  if 
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necessary.  Return  postage  guaran¬ 
teed.  If  not  delivered  in  five  days 
return  to  sender.”  If  you  are  going 
to  mail  the  eggs  from  a  rural  route, 
mark  “Mailed  on  Rural  Route,”  on 
the  box.  This  will  entitle  you  to  de¬ 
duct  three  cents  from  the  regular 
mailing  charge. 

C.  One  piece  of  corrugated  card¬ 
board  with  ribs  running  the  long 
way  3514x8  inches.  Mark  and  crush 
and  bend  at  6  Ik  inches,  5%  inches, 
12%  inches  and  5%  inches,  leaving 
six  inches.  Lift  lid  of  box  and  try 
this  piece.  The  12%x8  inch  panel  is 
the  bottom. 

When  these  three  pieces  are 
properly  assembled,  there  will  be  a 
double  thickness  of  corrugated  card¬ 
board  on  top  and  bottom  and  all 
sides  of  the  container. 

D.  Cut  a  flat  out  of  corrugated 
cardboard  12x8  inches. 

For  fillers,  you  will  need  six  pieces, 
2y4xl2  inches,  and  10  pieces,  2y4x8 
inches.  These  must  be  cut  on  two 
inch  centers,  1%  inches  deep.  The 
cut  must  be  almost  as  wide  as  the 
material  is  thick  so  that  when 
assembled  each  will  hold  the  other 
firmly.  If  you  are  making  many, 
it  will  be  easy  if  you  clamp  the 
pieces  between  two  thin  boards  and 
saw  them  out. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  buy  all  the 
printing  in  the  form  of  labels  and 
stick  them  on.  Most  printers  carry 
them.  Those  who  do  not  can  make 
them  in  a  few  moments.  Stencil 
outfits  could  be  bought  at  “five  and 
ten  cent  stores,”  but  that  may  not 
be  possible  when  this  article  ap¬ 
pears  in  print.  They  can  be  home 
made  by  some  skillful  people.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  4-H  member  in  the  house.  Many 
of  them  can  make  quite  good 
stencils. 

To  pack  eggs  in  this  container,  we 
tear  up  old  newspapers  into  pieces 
about  7x14  inches.  Each  egg  is  rolled 
in  a  piece  of  paper.  The  ends  of  the 
paper,  when  twisted,  form  a  cushion. 
Eggs  are  thus  held  firmly  but  well 
protected  from  shock.  The  container 
filled  with  26  ounces  to  the  dozen 
eggs  should  weigh  eight  pounds  or 
slightly  less. 

A  firm  table  to  work  on,  a  sharp 
pointed  knife  and  a  good  straight 
edge  are  required  to  make  a  neat 
job.  Use  a  rule  for  measuring,  not 
a  tape,  and  be  exact.  When  crush¬ 
ing  the  corrugations  for  the  hinges, 
use  a  straight  edge  about  one-fourth 
inch  thick  ai\d  center  the  mark 
under  it.  Follow  instructions  care- 
fuly  when  making  your  first  box. 
It  is  quite  simple,  though  tedious  to 
describe  in  detail. 

We  tie  this  box  with  good  string 
when  mailing.  It  may  be  sealed 
with  glued  paper  tape  but  string 
seems  to  us  to  be  safest.  We  have 
had  almost  no  trouble  from  break¬ 
age  in  transit  since  using  these  card¬ 
board  containers.  C. 
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Pieces  of  corrugated  cardboard  required  for  one  4-cLozen  pasteboard  egg 
mailing  container.  Ribs  run  long  way  in  all  cases.  This  drawing  is  on  one- 
eighth  scale.  For  detailed  instructions  see  accompanying  text. 


REDBI RD 


Mass.  State  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  on  Own  300-Acre  Farm 


May  Chicks  CAN  be  highly  profitable.  Start  a 
brood  of  our  early-maturing  R.  I.  Reds.  They 
begin  laying  at  around  5  months  of  age.  and 
are  usually  in  50%  production  of  standard-size 
eggs  at  6  months.  You  may  be  gathering  stan¬ 
dard-size  market  eggs  before  Thanksgiving,  if  you 
order  immediately.  And  there’s  a  big  cash  saving, 
due  to  our  sharply  reduced  Mid-Spring  prices. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks 
on  Ail  Champion,  Grado-A  and  Grade-B  Matings 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  Our  original  strain, 
bred  over  30  years.  Contest  records  up  to  334  eggs. 
NEW  H AM PSH  I  RES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  CROSS 
SEXED  CHICKS  —  95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
New  Low  Prices  Effective  May  15th 
A  real  buying  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  itl 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spring  Price  List. 
REDBIRD  FARM.  Route  7,  Wrentham,  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  R.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm, 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow¬ 
th,  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — • 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 


350  Great  Road 


Concord,  Mass. 


Wayside  Farm . 

BUSINESS  BRED  R.  I.  oenc 

All  males  from  pedigreed  matings. 

cVcbksy  $10.00  Per  100,  Postpaid 

Also  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels.  3000  blood  tested 
breeders,  all  on  our  own  farm.  Order  direct  from 
this  Adv.  or  send  for  our  illustrated  circular. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

WAYSIDE  FARM,  J.  C.  Smith,  Prop.. 

R.  D.  2,  Box  R,  -  Middletown,  New  York 


Christie's  NCW  HAMPSHIRE, 

‘full  or  spizzerinktum 


,  Gain  a  Month  the  Spizzerinktum  Way 

I  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  started 
now  will  overtake  many  other  chicks 
^started  a  month  earlier.  They  are 
ts>,bred  for  Past  Growth.  Quick,  Com- 

_ _ e  Feathering  and  Early  Maturity  as 

flayers.  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
jNew  Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Barred 
^Hybrids.  Limited  number  of  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  available  promptly.  FREE  Catalog. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


P  ARM  ENTER’S  REDS 

In  spite  of  the  low  egg  feed  ratio  of  February 
my  pen  at  the  California  Contest  showed  an 
INCOME  OVER  FEED  COST  OF  $5.54 
For  the  28  days  production.  “Keep  ’em  Producing” 
KEEP  YOUR  PRODUCTION  PROFITABLE  with 
PARMENTER’S  PROVEN  EGG  PRODUCERS 

Special  Discount  g;,°R£ ■$££$3' A 

3-  3  Red  and  Sex  Link  Chicks  for  Egg  Production 

E.  B.  PARMENTER.  476  King  St..  Franklin,  Mass. 


Chamberlin 

POULTRY  FARMS  * 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 

I  BARRED  ROCKS  &  iBS 

"  uiimiku  UUUIIU  Fol(ier  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ^ 

Our  chicks  are  sold  out  until  May.  If  you 
want  to  raise  a  flock  of  Babcock’s  Healthy 
Chicks  get  your  order  in  now.  Our  White 
Leghorns  are  now  leading  all  Leghorns  at  the 
Pemisylvania  Egg  Laying  Test. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


6 


Prices  Smaslieci  !< 

MAPLE  LAWN 
CHIC  K.  S 

Str.  Run  Chicks  per  100  as  Low  As . 

Wh.  Leghorns,  Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand., 
R.I.  &  N.  H.  Reds.  Crosses.  We  specialize  in 
sexing.  Write  for  prices  &  Catalog.  We  pay 
all  shipping  charges. 

MAPLE  LAWN  HATCHERY 
BOX  R. _  -  MCALISTERVILLE.  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$IO.OO  $18.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  9.00  16.00  2-00 

Red -Rock  Cross  .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds  .  10.00  13.00  8.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks.,B.I.  Reds  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Sfftllfdlli'HHilWlv. 


Hatches  Tuesdays  &  Thursdays  Non-Sex  Pits  Ckls 
Pullets  95%  Accurate  guar.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $9.50  $17.00  $2.00 

B.  &  W.  Box,  R.I.  Reds,  Rox-Red  Cr.10  00  13.00  9.00 

Special  Bred  N.  H.  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

H.  Mix  $9-100.  A11  Breeders  BLOOD  TESTED.  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  L.  Del.  P.P.  Catalog  FREE  Write: 
McAlisterville  Hatchery,  Box  II,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

“Stm.ro-  Profit”  Cliiclis 

Breeders  Blood-tested  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns.  .$9.00  $17.00  $2.50 

Genuine  New  Hampshires .  9-00  13.00  7.00 

Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  12.00  7,00 

ROSEDALE  POULTRY  FARM.  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  A11  breeds.  A1I  ages.  All  year  round. 
Pill  I  FTS  —  buy  old  to  four  week  specialty. 
I  UliLL  l  a  age3 —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstewn,  N.  J. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Wonderful  Results 

Raising:  Baby  Chicks 
Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  50c  and  $1.00;  breeders 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


HERE'S  WHY  POULTRY 
RAISERS  INSIST  UPON 

jyS&FzeWcrsetf 

<r£*AfOZOM£ 


Germozone  does  3  Vital  Jobs 

1ST,  ACTS  IN  DRINK  against 
germs  and  bacteria  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  there. 

2ND,  ACTS  IN  CROPI  Ordinary  dis¬ 
infectants  may  purify  drink,  but 
many  germs  are  also  picked  up 
from  litter-droppings  1  Germozone 
acts  m  crop,  too!  3RD,  ACTS  IN  IN¬ 
TESTINES,  Germozone  is  not  only 
an  astringent  in  intestines,  it  also 
acts  against  harmful  bacteria  there. 
Valuable  for  many  simple  crop,  diges¬ 
tive,  bowel  disorders.  4  oz.  40c ;  12  oz. 
75c;  economy  32  oz.  $1.50.  At  your 
Lee  Dealer  (drug,  feed  or  hatchery) 
or  postpaid  from, 

GEO.  H.  LEE  COMPANY.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


Jime  Ctfest  c^sTAt  y 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

^■■>1  Provides  minerals  for  body-building-,  for 
I  health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
Jproduct]on.LimeCrestCalciteis6-sided, 
I  no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be- 
I  fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

I  Enrich  with  MINERALS 

-  I  Many  manufacturers  use  Cal  cite 

Flour,  with  or  without  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 
feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection. 

/  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
I  of  America,  Box  1 26,  Newton,  N.  J. 


PROTECT  CHiCKS  FOR  L/FE 


Anomst  TRACHEITIS  Sc  FOWL  POX 

sSefR  Wene  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 


EPEE  book  on 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


physical  setback-  Information  free.  _ _ 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-E3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  kqep 
stock  in  health  and 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

New  York  City  Sales  Add  for  2  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


Questions  From  Tennessee 

We  have  a  flock  of  375  Leghorn 
pullets,  most  of  them  fine  birds,  anc 
the  flock  is  laying  about  65  percent 
Last  week,  in  examining  severa.' 
puny  birds  that  died  I  found  round- 
worms.  What  shall  I  do?  If  I  must 
worm  the  flock  I  would  prefer  a 
mass  treatment  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual  handling.  Do  some  birds  have 
more  natural  resistance  to  this  para¬ 
site  than  others?  Let  me  know  your 
opinion  about  the  economy  of  home 
mixed  mash.  As  we  intend  to  keep 
1,000  pullets  next  year  we  want  to 
cut  any  corners  possible.  At  present 
our  mash  costs  $3.25  a  hundred.  We 
keep  our  hens  up  after  they  start 
laying  so  we  have  to  have  a  good 
ration.  Incidentally  we  have  found 
this  method  the  only  profitable  way 
for  us.  j.  w.  J. 

Tennessee 

If  some  of  your  poor  birds  have 
shown  roundworms  on  examination, 
no  doubt  some  of  your  best  birds 
have  roundworms.  When  the  birds 
get  thin  and  in  bad  condition  the 
worms  seem  to  leave  them. 

Flock  treatment  is  somewhat 
effective  for  roundworms.  I  would 
advise  you  to  consult  your  nearest 
poultry  supply  dealer,  and  use  what 
ever  remedy  he  has  found  most 
effective  in  your  area. 

Some  birds  have  more  natural 
resistance  than  others,  but  unless  you 
are  losing  more  birds  than  usual  you 
may  lose  more  by  giving  a  worm 
treatment  than  withholding  it. 

Home  mixing  of  feed  is  a  good 
I  practice,  provided.  (1)  That  you  can 
secure  the  needed  ingredients  at  a 
proper  price.  (2)  That  you  can  se¬ 
cure  the  vitamin  supplements.  (3) 
That  you  have  a  good  feed  formula 
to  follow  and  (4)  That  you  are  in 
a  position  to  do  the  mixing  economi¬ 
cally. 

At  the  present  time  feed  is  quoted 
at  $2.90  per  100  pounds  for  laying 
mash  and  $3.10  for  breeders  mash. 
In  New  Hampshire  about  85  percent 
of  our  poultrymen  use  commercially 
mixed  feeds. 


Wry  Neck 

I  ‘have  a  small  flock  of  pullets; 
most  of  them  have  been  laying.  Early 
in  the  Fall  one  did  not  act  right. 
:  Soon  her  comb  began  to  get  pale;  she 
ate  fast,  lost  weight  and  finally  her 
neck  began  to  twist.  After  a  while 
it  would  twist  and  she  would  be 
upside  down.  She  would  get  on  her 
feet  again  and  eat.  Someone  told  me 
it  was  what  was  called  “limber 
I  neck.”  She  lived  for  several  weeks, 
j  Then  after  awhile  another  hen  was 
|  the  same  way.  We  killed  her  for  we 
thought  she  would  only  linger  as 
the  first  did.  Now  we  have  a  third 
hen,  her  comb  is  quite  pale  and  I’ve 
seen  her  neck  twist  a  couple  of 
times.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
causes  it?  e.  j.  e. 

New  York 

Yaur  birds  are  exhibiting  symp¬ 
toms  of  “wry”  neck.  In  most  cases 
this  is  due  to  food,  or  other  spoiled 
|  material.  In  rare  cases  birds  badly 
infested  with  worms  may  show  this 
symptom. 

Flush  out  your  birds  with  epsom 
salts  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
500  pounds  weight  of  hens.  Give 
this  flush  in  the  drinking  water  about 
one  hour  before  birds  go  to  roost 
at  night. 

Check  over  all  food  given  to  see 
that  none  is  becoming  spoiled.  Also 
see  that  there  is  no  refuse  or  other 
material  to  which  the  birds  can  get 
access. 


About  Pilgrim  Geese 

(Continued  from  Page  299) 

cost  as  little  to  feed  or  house,  is 
so  nearly  immune  to  disease,  re¬ 
quires  so  little  labor  or  will  grow 
as  fast  as  our  friend  the  goose. 

Goslings  will  grow  very  nicely 
and  very  fast  on  grass  alone  if 
hatched  when  the  grass  starts  and 
grazed  on  land  where  it  continues 
green  during  the  Summer,  and  while 
the  goose  doesn’t  bring  as  much  per 
pound  as  the  more  aristocratic 
turkey,  just  figure  it  up  and  you 
will  find  there  is  more  net  profit 
per  pound  in  the  goose. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  small  flock 
of  geese  might  well  be  raised  on  a 
great  number  of  farms  here  in  the 
Northeast  at  little  or  no  cost  and 
with  a  nice  net  profit  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Paul  Ives 


TI-0-GA 


FREE! 
NEW! 

SEND 

FOR  THIS  FOLDER  TODAY 

Send  for  this  helpful  free  folder 
on  Tioga  Chick  Feeds.  Contains 
valuable  chick  feeding  program  to 
help  you  grow  better  pullets  this 
year.  H'rite  Dept.  N52 


To  Help  You  Grow  Pullets 
With  Ready- to- Lay  Bodies 

This  high  quality  TI-O-GA  growing 
feed  is  made  to  help  you  grow  pullets 
that  will  produce  profitably  in  the  laying 
house.  Feeding  TI-O-GA  GROWER 
(after  chicks  are  8  to  10  weeks  old)  is  the 
finest  kind  of  insurance  for  building  sound, 
healthy  pullets. 

TI-O-GA  GROWER  safeguards  your 
chick  investment  by  providing  a  uniform, 
quality  feed — with  selected  ingredients 
accurately  proportioned  to  furnish  the 
.  nutrients  necessary  for  proper  growth. 
The  pullets  you  grow  this  summer  are 
your  producers  next  winter.  Get  TI-O-GA 
GROWER  at  your  TI-O-GA  dealer’s 
to-day. 


TIOGA  MILLS  Inc.,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 


IN  TRAINING  FOR  EARLY  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Will  your  pullets  be  ready  to  produce 
by  September  or  October  ? 

We  believe  they’ll  be  ready  to  lay 
sooner  if  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min  is 
added  to  the  ration.  Our  Research  Farm 
pullets  that  receive  Pan-a-min  lay  as 
much  as  20%  more  eggs  by  December  1. 

Pan-a-min  supplies  tonics  that  stimu¬ 
late  feed  consumption  (it’s  the  good 
eaters  that  make  quick  growth).  Pan-a- 
min  also  supplies  minerals  that  are  es¬ 
sential  body-building  material.  Add  Pan- 
a-min  now,  3  pounds  to  each  100  pounds 
of  mash.  See  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


DRY 


for 


Protosep  Coccidiosis 

the  sensational  new  acid  treatment 

In  just  nine  months — 100.000  pounds  of  dry  PROTOSEP  have  been  ordered — 
enough  to  treat  successfully  over  16,000,000  chicks. 

•  EFFECTIVE  •  ECONOMICAL 

««"«»>«*  ?  Natural  Acids  less  than  Vi  the  cost  of 

(lactic  &  hydrochloric)  a  milk  flush 

00U?LE-BARRELLED"  protection  against  coccidiosis  utei 

PROTOSEP  lor  medication  ...  HYDROL  yitter spray)  for  sanitation., 

Whitmoyer  Laboratories,  Inc.^aSr"’ 


Suggested  Formula 

50  lb.  ground  yel¬ 
low  corn 

25  lb.  wheat  bran 

19  lb.  ground  oats 
or  ground  food- 
ing  oat  meal 

2  lb.  epsom  salts 

4  lb.  dry  PROTO- 
SEP 

100  lb. 

For  Treatment 

feed  3  to  4  days 
For  Prevention 
feed  1  day  a  week 


STICKLER  S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 

OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TFSTFft  pdouot  cumuru.c 
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PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  4-11-18-25;  JUNE  1-8-15. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  i>pr  ,nni> 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  W  OO  *17  50  586  OO  SI70°Oft 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  4  50  8  75  43  00  *  85  00 

NEW  HAM  PSH  IRES.  WHITE  ROCKS,  RED-ROCK  CROSS*!?.  4  50  8  75  43  00  85  00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS.  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS....  .....  5.00  9  75  48  00  95?0O 

.  „  _  Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults.  36e  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 

tie'1™?-  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE.  repaid 

STRICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS.  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


2KPHI  SSh  CHICKS 

jummer rH/Cti  day- old  or  started  pullets  and  males 


FREE  REPLACEMENT  GUARANTEE 

Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period— any  loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge. 
More  2-to-6-yr.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300- 
Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than  any  other  eastern  plant. 

CHOICE  ol  MORE  EGG  AUCTION  C  CO-OP  MEMBERS  then  iny  etkcr  Eastern  Chicks 

based  on  all  published  evidence.  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  MUST  choose 
for  EGG  production  ABOYE  ALL!  These  egg  farmers  rely  on  WENS  CHICKS. 
Experience  proves:  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  Wene  R.  O.P.  Sired  Clucks,  but  what 
a  big  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION ! 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR  FAVORITE  BRICDS 

All  leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  as  well  as  Were  U.  S.  Copyrighted  specialty  rMclre. 
Write  today  for  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES,  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  D«pt.  E-3, 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  Hew  Jersey  APPROVED 

1, 100,040  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small  or  too  large 

VINELAND,  N.  I. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  319. 


WANTED  —  Young  man,  careful,  consci¬ 
entious,  who  knows  his  way  with  raising 
pigs.  ADVERTISER  3683,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 

State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  United  States 
citizen  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month,  and  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending 
reference  from  previous  employer. 


WANTED  —  Young  man  16  to  20  or  older, 
(draft  exempt).  Available  at  once. 
Healthy,  strong,  willing  co-operator.  Some 
experience  or  unexperienced  young  man 
who  is  sincerely  interested  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  Modern  farm,  complete  training.  In 
South  Connecticut.  Salary,  room  and  board. 
Write  full  particulars  of  self  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3558,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married,  American,  farmhand; 

experienced  with  DeLaval  milkers,  tractor 
and  team  for  permanent  position  among 
refined  people  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
To  man  who  says  little  and  does  his  bit. 
Good  wages,  excellent  living  conditions. 
Character  references.  ADVERTISER  3567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— General  farmhand,  single,  white 
and  don’t  indulge.  State  full  particulars. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  sensible  woman  to  help  house¬ 
mother  in  children’s  cottage.  Pleasant 
country  location.  Reply  ADVERTISER  3580, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  men,  or  man  and  grown 
boy,  on  gentleman’s  farm,  specializing  in 
poultry.  Permanent  employment  if  satis¬ 
factory.  Moderate  wages.  Good  home  and 
congenial  working  conditions.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3597,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens. 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hours 
per  day.  Communicate  with  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  dairy  and  general 
farm  help,  married  or  single,  by  the 
month.  House  and  usual  farm  products  or 
board  and  room  furnished.  Good  wages. 
Write  to  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  OFFICE, 
Court  House,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 
for  particulars. 


MALE  ATTENDANTS,  age  21  and  over, 
wages  $54  per  month  and  maintenance 
in  the  institution,  must  be  citizens  of  U.  S., 
residents  of  New  York  State  and  meet 
Civil  Service  regulations.  Apply  in  person 
at  CREEDMQOR  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Queens 
Village.  Inquiries  and  interviews  up  to 
10  A.  M.  weekdays  only. 


WANTED — Married  man  and  wife.  Man  to 
work  in  dairy  barn;  wife  to  board  3  or  4 
men  and  care  for  rooms.  Salary  $95  per  month 
with  living  quarters.  Heat  and  light  furnished. 
Apply  to  FRED  GAUNTT,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MEN  for  work  in  dairy  barn,  must 
be  good  hand  milkers,  also  able  to 
operate  DeLaval  milking  machines.  $100 
per  month  and  room.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Maryland  farm;  must 
drive  tractor.  Wages  furnished,  cottage, 
electricity,  milk,  fuel,  etc.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3618,.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  work  in  pas¬ 
teurizing  and  bottling  plant  on  dairy  farm. 
Competent,  reliable.  No  liquor  at  all,  no 
tobacco  during  work  hours.  Good  wages. 
Modern  living  quarters,  milk,  garden 
furnished.  ALVAN  G.  LIPPINCOTT, 
Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  or  elderly  man; 

lawn,  garden,  chores,  horse;  good  board 
and  wages.  MINNOWBROOK  INN,  Old 
Forge,  New  York. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  married;  care  of 
small  country  place,  drive.  Modern 
cottage,  heat,  vegetables.  Please  state  wages. 
References.  BOX  332,  Suffem.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  women,  preferably  rela¬ 
tions  or  friends,  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work  in  country  home  on  Long  Island;  50 
miles  from  New  York.  Would  consider 
couple.  Only  those  interested  in  cooperating 
in  the  war  effort  apply.  Good  wages  for 
good  willing  people.  Send  all  detail  and 
photographs  with  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WANTED  —  Man  with  knowledge  of  care 
of  mink  to  help  with  them  and  farm 
work.  BOX  197,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


COUPLE  —  Housework  and  chauffeuring; 

good  home,  $50  month.  BOX  164.  Bernards- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 


DELAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  60  cows 
three  times  daily.  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  ALL  year  job.  Houseworker,  cook; 

handyman,  gardener.  Good  home,  country. 
$75  monthly  start.  JOHN  W.  BLOCK,  22 
West  48th  St.,.  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  to  assist  herdsman  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay, 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


<[bt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  16,  1942 


WANTED  COTTAGE  couple  for  permanent 
position,  between  ages  of  45  and  55,  to 
take  care  of  a  group  of  30  boys.  Must  be 
naturalized  citizens.  Salary  $117  per  month 
and  complete  maintenance.  Apply  in  person 
at  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

WANTED — Single  man  on  small  fruit  and 
vegetable  farm.  $35  month,  room  and 
board.  HANFORDS  FARM,  1673  N.  Benson 
Rd.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Nurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen. 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
reference  required.  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. 

WANTED  COTTAGE  couple  for  Summer 
relief  position,  from  June  1  to  August  31, 
to  take  care  of  group  of  30  boys.  Must  be 
naturalized  citizens,  between  ages  of  45 
to  55.  Salary  $117  per  month  and  complete 
maintenance.  Apply  in  person  at  CONNECTI¬ 
CUT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 

WANTED — Middleaged  woman  or  woman  in 
30’s;  would  like  to  make  herself  useful 
in  convalescent  home.  Woman  looking  for 
good  home  and  help  with  elderly  folks. 
Year  around;  $25  monthly.  No  washing  or 
cooking.  BOX  359,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  with  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  to  work  with  owner  and 
able  to  take  full  charge  of  three  thousand 
Leghorn  layers  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Give  full  particulars  and  wages  expected. 
Must  give  references.  ADVERTISER  3625, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  SOBER,  reliable  helper  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Experience  unnecessary.  Good 
home.  State  age,  height,  weight  and  wages. 
NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM,  Cuddeback- 
ville,  New  York. 

WANTED  —  Man  for  orchard  work  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Will  supply  three 
rooms  and  garden  space.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3626,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  AND  general  houseworker  wanted 
for  country  place.  Two  in  household  help. 
Separate  room,  pleasant  working  condition, 
good  salary.  R.  F.  D.  149,  Washington, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED — Experienced  married  and  single 
men  for  general  farm  work;  highest  wages 
paid.  COOPER  HILL,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants  young 
man  who  can  butcher,  buy  livestock  from 
farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful. 
ADVERTISER  3645,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Elderly  man  for  some  team 
work  and  few  chores  in  exchange  for 
good  home  and  small  salary.  BERNARD 
STOUT,  R.  D.  3,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm,  good 
milker  and  teamster.  R.  L.  TUTTLE, 
Oxford  Rd.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMHAND  on  small  poul¬ 
try  and  horse  farm.  Good  home  and  $20 
per  month  to  start.  ROCKY  ACRES,  Box 
207,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Man  for  trapnesting  and  care 
of  layers  upon  farm  of  public  institution. 
Good  wages  and  permanent  position  to 
right  party.  Address  ADVERTISER  3648, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  COUPLE,  on  Long  Island  egg 
farm.  Where  Christian  sabbath  is  kept  in¬ 
stead  of  Roman  Sunday.  ADVERTISER 
3628,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  light  work  on  poultry 
farm.  Steady  job  with  good  pay.  WILLIAM 
WYCOFF,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Vineland.  N.  J. 

WANTED  GARDENER,  caretaker-farming 
experience,  share  basis;  small  estate  near 
New  York  City.  GARFIELD,  111  West  23rd 
St.,  New  York  City. 

HOUSEWORKER  -  COOK.  plain  cooking; 

own  bath  and  room;  good  home.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  for  right  party  neat  and 
clean  on  farm.  Two  adults,  no  children,  6 
room  house,  all  improvements.  State  age. 
Salary  $40.  Write  BOX  403,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  • —  A  man  to  assist  at  our  poultry 
farm.  Must  be  able  to  dress  chickens  for 
market  and  be  interested  in  chickens  and 
waterfowl.  A  chance  for  someone  to  learn 
the  rearing,  fitting  and  showing  of  125 
different  breeds  of  chickens,  bantams  and 
waterfowl.  $40  month  and  board  to  start. 
MORDELE  FARM,  Route  1,  Riegelsville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Middleaged  couple  for  general 
farm  work.  State  salary  expected. 

NICHOLAS  AROKHATY,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  COUPLE  on  small  farm,  Northern 
Jersey,  to  live  in  with  owner,  husband 
and  wife.  Woman  for  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing.  Bendix  washer,  electric  ironer  used. 
Man,  furnace,  outside  work,  garden,  horses, 
milk  one  cow.  Only  sober,  reliable  people 
who  want  steady  position  and  are  home 
loving  need  reply.  Wages  $80,  room  and 
beard.  Give  references  and  age  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  3652,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  COUPLES,  preferably  35  to  55 
years,  as  cottage  parents  in  school  for 
delinquent  boys.  To  care  for  cottage  of 
25-32  boys.  Starting  salary  $1,500  and 
maintenance.  Annual  increases.  NEW  YORK 
STATE  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 
State  School,  Orange  County,  New  York. 

WANTED  COUPLE,  man  and  wife,  to  work 
on  poultry  farm.  Experience  preferable, 
but  not  necessary.  Age  immaterial.  Bunga¬ 
low  with  all  modern  facilities  solely  for 
the  help.  Write  for  full  particulars.  A. 
SCHRIER,  Pine  Meadows  Poultry  Farm, 
235-A  Silverton  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Strong  woman  to  share  house¬ 
work  with  housekeeper  in  country  home. 
Gqod  wages  and  good  home.  THOMAS 
GALT,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

HERDSMAN  —  College  graduate  preferred. 

Ten  registered  Holsteins.  field  work.  $70 
n>@nth  plus  board.  NORMAN  KELLAR, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

MOTHER  AND  daughter,  white,  not  over 
45,  maid  service  in  all  year  round  resort; 
salary  $10  each  weekly,'  room  and  board, 
liberal  tips.  ZINDOREST  PARK,  Monroe, 
New  York. 

CHAMBERMAID  —  Country  hotel.  $35  per 
month  plus  board,  plus  tips.  Good  home. 
JOCKEY  CLUB,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  KITCHENMEN,  colored, 
knowledge  dish  washing;  $12  week,  room 
and  board.  ZINDOREST  PARK,  Monroe, 
New  York. 

WANTED — Man  about  60,  care  small  farm, 

3  cows;  Connecticut.  MRS.  RICHARD 

B.  LLOYD,  5  Spring  Road,  North  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

WILL  PAY  $20  per  week  with  room  and 
board  to  neat,  conscientious  woman  to 
help  with  housework  and  cooking.  P.  O. 
BOX  72,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED — Young  man  at  once,  16  to  20  or 
older  (draft  exempt),  to  assist  caretaker 
on  small  estate,  Connecticut.  Wages  $25 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3654, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  FARM  hand  wanted,  single. 

Must  be  good  milker.  Good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  Give  experience  and 
references.  Write  FOX  HILL  FARM, 
Columbia,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  middleaged  couple,  no 
children;  on  a  10  acre  fertile  farm,  suit¬ 
able  for  truck  farming.  Henhouse  for  500 
layers.  Salary  and  share  basis.  Modern 
living  quarters.  25  miles  from  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3658,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER  for  Catskill 

Mountains,  able  to  milk  6-8  cows.  Good 
room  and  board.  State  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  3632,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  FARMER  for  commercial  dairy, 
to  work  in  barn  and  care  for  cows.  Small 
family.  $90  per  month.  Reference  required. 
ADVERTISER  3661,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  OVER  17,  interested  to  learn  dairy 
farming.  Good  board;  permanent  work. 
Wages  $20  month.  H.  METZ,  Succasunna, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  General  houseworker;  farm 
with  modern  conveniences.  Three  in 
family.  JOHN  MULFORD,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

ALL-AROUND  DAIRY  farmer,  familiar  with 
tractor  and  machinery.  House  and  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3662,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  for  boarding  house, 
year  round;  best  wages.  50  River  St., 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEFATHER,  SOME  experience  with 
boys,  small  private  school,  active,  wide 
awake,  single.  State  age,  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3635,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  CAPABLE  woman  to  take 
charge  of  small  home,  small  family.  Cook, 
clean,  wait  table;  no  heavy  cleaning,  no 
laundry.  Private  room,  bath,  top  salary, 
country,  year  round,  cleanliness,  ability, 
good  disposition  essential.  State  experience, 
salary  expected.  BOX  331,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

WOMAN  TO  do  general  cooking  now, 
pastry  work  later.  Man  general  outside 
work.  Summer  resort.  Write  CLIFF 

HOUSE,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 

FARMHAND  EXPERIENCED,  give  age;  milk 
two  cows.  $30  month,  room  and  board. 
•Steady.  GREEN  GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Elderly  man  experienced  poul¬ 
try,  help  around  small  farm.  Give  refer¬ 
ences,  wages.  Good  home.  No  smoking. 
ADVERTISER  3664,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Unencumbered  farm  housekeeper 
under  50;  good  home,  $10  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3636,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Sober,  reliable,  single  man  for 
Connecticut  dairy  farm  of  50  head.  Must 
be  good  milker,  handle  tractor,  truck  and 
team.  All  modern  conveniences.  Hard, 
steady,  honest  worker  essential.  $40  monthly 
and  room  and  board  provided.  Might  work 
into  something  much  better  for  right  man. 
ADVERTISER  3667,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  assist  with  two 
year  child,  no  other  children;  assist  house¬ 
work.  Permanent  position.  Write  stating 
age,  salary,  etc.  MRS.  FRANK  MORRIS, 
Mountaindale,  N.  Y. 

MAN  AND  woman  for  permanent  positions 
on  small  modern  farm.  Man  for  general 
farming,  care  vegetable  garden,  cow,  goats, 
sheep,  pigs.  Woman  for  general  housework, 
cooking,  laundry,  canning.  Separate  living 
quarters  with  bath.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  nationality,  ages,  wages,  BOX  211, 
Route  2,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  SURGE  machine  or  hand. 

milkers.  Twice  daily.  Starting  wages  $75 
and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single  man  or  couple  for  dairy 
farm.  Use  milking  machine,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tractor.  Wife  help  with  work 
in  boarding  house,  good  wages,  room  and 
board.  ROUX,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  ON  Connecticut  dairy  and  poultry 
farm,  single  man;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable  and  not  afraid  to  work.  References. 
Or  strong,  single  young  man  who  would 
like  to  learn  farming.  State  age  and  wages. 
ADVERTISER  3647,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single  or  married, 
take  full  charge  of  large  Guernsey  herd, 
mostly  grades.  Be  able  to  produce  clean 
milk,  know  feeding,  DeLaval  milker,  have 
some  college  training,  prefer  country  born 
man.  One  who  will  take  interest  in  his 
work  for  which  the  owner  is  willing  to  pay. 
ADVERTISER  3676,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANTED:  References,  Protestant. 

Lovely  old  farm  in  New  Jersey,  50  miles 
out  of  New  York.  Six  months  in  Summer 
w^th  j  Privilege  of  six  Winter  months  In 
Florida.  Wife  cook,  housework.  Husband 
capable  of  assisting  in  house,  also  useful  in 
garden  or  out  door  work.  Family  of  two 
husband  and  wife.  Could  be  life  time  job 
with  Christian  family  for  right  couple 
State  wages  expected  and  when  available  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3640,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER  FOR  general  farm  work.  Three 
milking  cows,  40  hens.  Room,  bath  and 
board  in  owners  house.  $50  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3677,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Man  or  strong  boy  for  dairy 
farm.  W.  G.  FRIEND,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  WANTED  for  modern  farm,  good 
salary,  comfortable  living  quarters  in 
main  house;  wonderful  opportunity. 
A.  TRAVITZKY.  R.  D.  2,  West  Cross  St., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER:  Clean  morally 
and  physically;  willing,  cheerful,  depend¬ 
able.  Small  Christian  family.  Own  room, 
bath.  $40  monthly.  No  tobacco,  liquor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3678,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  useful  man,  middleaged; 

good  home,  wages  $18  a  month.  MRS. 
ANDROS,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  (Adiron¬ 
dack  Mts.) 


WANTED  —  Milker,  able  to  milk  20  cows 
and  do  barn  work.  $70  per  month  and 
board.  RANDOLPH  AUCLAIR,  Millwood 
Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 


WANTED — Sober,  reliable  man;  middleaged. 

Small  poultry  farm.  Good  home  in  ex¬ 
change  for  services.  ADVERTISER  3670, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER — Farm  house  with  modern 
conveniences;  plain  cooking.  $50.  SUNNY¬ 
VALE,  Route  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MAN,  EXPERIENCED  dairy  and  tractor 
work;  $50,  more  if  capable.  SUNNYVALE, 
Route  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  woman,  June  to 
November;  plain  cooking.  Coal  stove. 
Light  laundry,  no  housework.  Own  room, 
pleasant  home,  country;  Long  Island.  $35 
to  $40  month.  ADVERTISER  3679,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


HELP  WANTED:  Houseworker  and  cook; 

four  months  starting  June  1st.  Orange 
County.  ADVERTISER  3680,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARMER  MARRIED,  desires  position  on 
small  estate  as  caretaker;  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  all  around.  Honest,  sober  and 
dependable;  no  objection  to  a  couple  cows. 
Can  drive.  With  or  without  grown  son. 
Draft  deferred.  Jersey  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Jobs  on  farms  and  estates  by 
high  school  pupils,  have  elementary  farm 
experience.  Wages  start  at  $20  per  month 
and  carfare.  Available  for  work  after  June 
1.  Reply.  ROBERT  P.  ARMSTRONG,  New¬ 
town  High  School  Agricultural  Dept.,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  New  York. 


TEACHER  WITH  long  successful  experience 
wants  rural  school.  ADVERTISER  3593, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


FARMHAND  WANTS  work.  Is  Christian, 
hard  worker  and  of  good  habits.  RICHARD 
ELLIS,  187  Hazel  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  a  middleaged  man. 

Experience  in  all  lines  of  work;  always 
sober.  Good  home  to  high  wages.  BOX  111, 
South  Shaftsbury,  Vt. 


MARRIED  MAN,  herdsman;  interested  in 
A.  R.  work  and  calf  raising.  45  years. 
State  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
3620,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  MATURE,  Protestant,  widow;  capable, 
refined;  would  appreciate  home  with 
couple,  widow,  widower.  No  laundry.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3622,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  SUMMER  work;  boy  15,  strong, 
likes  work,  agricultural  student;  able  to 
care  for  chickens.  PAUL  ZAFIRIS,  465 
Wilson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTIAN  COUPLE  wants  job  on  farm, 
or  farm  on  shares;  around  Pittsburgh  or 
in  Ohio.  ADVERTISER  3623,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  by  responsible  60 
year  old  working  man;  strong,  healthy, 
life  experience  in  building  line,  carpenter, 
painting,  hot,  cold  water  installation,  all 
round  man,  capable  take  charge,  good 
handler  of  men;  also  experienced  plain 
cooking.  ADVERTISER  3627,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


-tiivjrxi  btHOOL  boys,  many  experienced, 
desire  farm  or  country  Summer  jobs.  Re¬ 
ply  state  kind  of  work,  wages,  distance 
York  City-  SEWANHAKA 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE,  Sewanhaka  High 
School,  Floral  Park,  Nassau  County, 
New  York. 


FARM  A4ANAGER  looking  for  a  good  farm 
to  manage,  long  experience  in  all  kinds 
of  farming.  Breeding,  raising  and  showing 
horses.  Can  give  good  reference.  State 
priviliges  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3633, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SUPERINTENDENT.  GARDENER  with  life 
experience.  Swedish,  age  44.  Handy  with 
tools.  Desires  position  on  private  estate. 
Specify  wages.  P.  O.  BOX  186,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  MATURED  American; 

Protestant.  Respectable,  competent.  Adults 
preferred.  ADVERTISER  3638,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER’S  position  wanted  on 
large,  modern,  purebred  dairy  farm,  by 
young  married  man.  College  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3639,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALLROUND,.,  AMERICAN  farmer  and  two 
sons  wish'  position;  all  can  handle  ma¬ 
chinery,  willing,  trustworthy,  reliable,  not 
afraid  of  hard  work,  long  hours;  salary  to 
include  house  and  usual  privileges.  Life  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3657,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED  or  two  women,  cooking 
experience  necessary.  Sleep  in  good  home 
Good  salary.  HINDENBURG  INN,  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Soils  of  New  Jersey 

(Continued  from  Page  303) 
posits,  when  properly  drained,  not 
only  have  exceptional  value  for 
farming  purposes,  but  they  are 
highly  important  sources  of  organic 
matter  for  application  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  mineral-soil  areas  and  for 
use  around  the  yards  and  gardens 
of  the  State. 

The  most  difficult  soil  to  deal  with, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  for  agricultural  purposes,  is 
the  Lakewood  sand.  This  sand  is  not 
only  very  low  in  mineral  nutrients 
and  in  organic  matter,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  weak  in  its  capacity  to 
retain  rainfall  against  the  pull  of 
gravity.  It  can  be  used  for  the  farm- 
ing-without-soil  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  which  a  water  solution 
of  the  necessary  nutrient  elements 
is  supplied  by  the  constant-drip  pro¬ 
cedure,  or  by  the  alternate  flooding 
and  draining  of  the  sand.  However, 
such  procedures  are  as  yet  largely 
confined  to  greenhouses,  no  New 
Jersey  farmers  having  tried  this  on 
a  field  scale. 

Certain  other  sands,  notably  those 
of  the  Leon  and  the  St.  Johns  Series, 
are  located  in  depressions  with  a 
naturally-high  water  table  and  can 
be  used  for  the  production  of  such 
crops  as  blueberries  and  cranberries. 
The  Sassafras  and  Collington  sands 
have  considerably  more  body  than 
the  Lake  wood  sand  and  are  used  for* 
sweet  potatoes,  spinach,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  variety  of  other  crops. 

The  location  of  New  Jersey  with 
reference  to  the  centers  of  consump¬ 
tion  is  such  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  all 
the  crops  its  soil  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing.  However,  such  of  its  soils 
as  require  large  expenditures  for 
improvement  in  productivity  suffer 
the  consequences  of  competition  with 
areas  of  highly  productive  land  in 
other  states  that  lie  within  reach 
of  our  markets.  Accordingly,  New 
Jersey’s  marginal  soils  will  have  to 
be  used  for  forests,  game,  and 
recreational  purposes,  until  such 
time  as  conditions  may  permit  of 
making  the  necessary  expenditures 
to  fit  larger  acreages  of  this  type  of 
land  for  crop  use. 

Firman  E.  Bear 


Can  You  Help? 

Is  your  home  large  enough  to 
accommodate  a  child  from  the  city 
for  a  Summer  vacation?  If  you  are 
one  of  those  who  are  looking  for 
some  patriotic  project  in  your  own 
home,  there  is  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  for  the  war  effort  than  to 
give  shelter  to  a  city  child  ‘during 
this  emergency.  The  Society  for 
Seamen’s  Children  which  is  in  its 
95th  year  of  service,  is  interested  in 
finding  suitable  homes  in  the  country 
for  some  of  its  children.  The  fathers 
of  these  children  are  daily  risking 
their  lives  to  transport  war  supplies 
to  our  forces  overseas.  The  Society, 
which  is  located  at  56  Bay  St.,  St. 
George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  would 
be  glad  to  explain  their  plan  for 
boarding  care  to  anyone  who  will 
write. 


Warning  to  Readers 

A  recent  experience  of  one  of  our 
Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  subscribers 
prompts  us  to  warn  all  our  friends 
and  readers  about  a  party  by  the 
name  of  Robert  James  O’Brian  of 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 

This  subscriber  advertised  for  farm 
help  on  a  dairy  farm.  O’Brian  an¬ 
swered  the  advertisement  and  after 
some  correspondence,  terms  were 
agreed  and  O’Brian  agreed  to  come. 
He  claimed  that  he  had  worked 
formerly  for  a  Hornell  dairy,  driving 
a  milk  truck.  A  good  sum  of  money 
was  advanced  to  O’Brian  as  travel¬ 
ling  expenses.  He  got  as  far  as 
New  York  City  and  wired  for  $10 
more.  This  was  sent  to  him  but 
since  then,  no  word  has  been  heard 
from  him. 

Our  subscriber  believes  that 
Robert  James  O’Brian  makes  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  getting  money  out  of  farm¬ 
ers  on  this  sort  of  pretense  of  want¬ 
ing  work.  If  that  is  so,  all  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  should  be  on  the  lookout  so 
that  the  unfortunate  experience  of 
our  Suffolk  County  friend  will  not 
be  repeated. 


Gas  Rationing  May  15 

Gasoline  rationing  will  begin  in 
17  Eastern  States  on  May  15.  Regis¬ 
tration  of  all  car  and  truck  owners 
is  being  handled  by  local  rationing 
boards  May  12-14. 

The  present  plan  is  only  tempo¬ 
rary  until  July  1.  For  this  6V2 
weeks  period,  four  types  of  rationing 
cards  are  provided.  The  “A”  cards 
will  bear  seven  coupons,  “B-l”  cards 
eleven  coupons,  “B-2”  cards  fifteen 
coupons,  and  “B-3”  cards  nineteen 
coupons.  Any  one  with  a  car  may 
obtain  the  basic  ration  provided  in 
the  “A”  card.  Persons  who  need  their 
cars  or  trucks  in  their  work  must  fill 
out  an  application  in  order  to  obtain 
any  one  of  the  “B”  cards.  Indications 
are  that  the  “B”  cards  will  be  issued 
to  those  qualified,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  basic  “A”  cards. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  unit  for 
each  coupon  has  not  been  definitely 
announced  except  that  it  will  not 
be  more  than  six  gallons  per  coupon. 
This  would  mean  a  maximum  ration 
for  holders  of  “A”  cards  of  42  gallons 
from  May  15  to  July  1. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  23  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Topsfield,  Mass. 
Sale  managed  by  Dunn  and  Har¬ 
wood,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  and  Corda- 
ville,  Mass. 

May  25 — Kitchener  Farm  Guern¬ 
sey  Dispersal,  Billerica,  Mass.  Sale 
managed  by  Dunn  and  Harwood, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y.  and  Cordaville, 
Mass. 

May  29  —  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale, 
Doylestown,  Pa.  Sale  managed  by 
the  Pate  Sales  Co.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

May  30 — Coventry  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Sale  managed  by 
Louis  McL.  Merryman  and  Sons, 
Sparks,  Md. 

June  1  —  Clover  Hill  Guernsey 
Sale,  Ira,  N.  Y.  Sale  managed  by 
Louis  Mc.L.  Merryman  and  Sons, 
Sparks,  Md. 


Men,  Women  Over  40 
Rundown,  Listless? 

Get  Zip,  Punch,  New  Activity 

Don’t  worry  another  day  over  that  rundown,  ex¬ 
hausted,  listless  feeling.  Take  Ostrex — the  STIMU¬ 
LATING  tonic.  Puts  new  activity  In  fagged  out 
body  which  needs  iron,  vitamin  Bi,  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus.  Positively  AMAZES  new  users.  For  adults 
of  all  ages  but  ESPECIALLY  good  for  those  past 
40  when  a  stimulating  tonic  is  most  often  needed. 
Introductory  size  Ostrex  Tonic  Tablets  only  35c! 
Start  to  get  the  good  old  snap,  vitality  and  zest  for 
enjoying  life,  this  very  day.  For  sale  at  all  good 
drug  stores  everywhere. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 
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Situations  Wanted 


BOY  16,  experienced,  farm  work  for 
Summer;  near  Catholic  church.  State 
wages.  Write  KEEGAN,  80  Linden  St., 
Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 


BOY  18,  6  ft.,  175  lbs.,  desires  job  on 
turkey  or  chicken  farm  during  Summer 
months;  previous  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3643,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  32;  experienced, 
crops,  milk  production,  machinery.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  38,  desires  position  as  caretaker  of 
small  estate.  Honest  and  dependable,  ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  3649,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORK  WANTED:  Man  single,  age  60,  ex¬ 
perienced  as  handy  man  and  gardener  or 
caretaker;  with  room  and  board.  Please 
state  wages.  JOHN  GEPFLE,  Box  81, 
New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


TWO  BOYS  want  jobs  on  farm;  18  years. 

Inexperienced;  Jewish;  graduates.  LEWIS 
MOSKOWITZ,  135  Kings,  1st  Walk,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York. 


WOMAN,  OFFICE  worker,  desires  war 
work  on  farm  with  Christian  surround¬ 
ings.  Grew  up  on  general  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3656,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  PROTESTANT  woman,  48,  wishes 
housekeeping  for  one  or  two  adults.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3660,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Superintendent  or 
working  manager;  modern  dairy  and 
general  farm.  Married,  American,  48,  no 
dependents.  Lifetime  dairy  and  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  Understand  operation  and  re¬ 
pair  of  all  modern  dairy  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  herd  management,  calf  raising,  crop 
rotation,  soil  building.  Satisfactory  results 
in  handling  men.  Capable  of  taking  full 
charge.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Employed. 
Excellent  reasons  for  leaving.  A-l  references 
as  to  character  and  ability.  Only  first  class 
position  considered.  Permanent.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3663,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  SEEK  clean,  permanent  home  in 
adult  household.  Woman  63,  active,  neat, 
will  assist  housework.  Older  husband  can 
pay  board.  2  rooms.  Protestant.  Both  good 
health.  ADVERTISER  3673,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  15,  wants  vacation  work;  modem 
dairy  farm;  some  experience.  References. 
Smsill  salary.  Within  75  miles  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  3674,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTS  Summer  work;  waitress, 
light  housework.  Within  75  miles  city.  (11 
year  old  son).  ADVERTISER  3675,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM  jobs  for  boys  16-17  years, 
limited  experience,  references;  available 
June,  July.  S.  T.  FISCH,  108  53rd  Ave., 
Corona,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  job  wanted,  by  owner 
who  recently  sold  large  dairy  and  stock 
farm.  25  years  experience  purebred  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  Grade-A  milk 
production.  Agricultural  training.  State 
wages,  information.  ADVERTISER  3672, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY,  HUSKY,  wants  farm  work;  ready 
June.  Repy  GRANTHAM.  733  East  Tre- 
mont  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


RELIABLE,  SINGLE,  city  bred  man.  Sober. 

Good  dry-hand  milker,  seeks  farm  work. 
Some  teamster  experience.  Wages  reason¬ 
able.  Some  references.  ADVERTISER  3682, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  Christian,  graduate 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Academy, 
experienced;  wishes  position  on  farm  or 
estate.  No  housework.  Drives  car.  V. 
RUDITSKY,  150-17  6th  Ave.,  Whitestone, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  70c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.15  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


GUARANTEED  PURE,  1942  maple  syrup, 
$2.50  gallon  plus  transportation.  CLYDE 
DECK,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  BLOSSOM,  also  sage  honey, 
liquified,  top  quality;  $1.35  5  pound  tin; 
limit  10  pounds.  Gift  boxes,  6  kinds.  6 
pounds,  named,  $2.25,  all  postpaid  third 
zone.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road, 
Massapequa,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey  postpaid  third  zone: 

5  lb.  pail  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.25;  4  pails  $4.25. 
JULIA  W.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  Limited  quantity  best  clover,  60 
lbs.  $8.40  not  prepaid.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats,  hand  picked. 

Pound  80c;  2  lbs.  $1.55;  5  lbs.  $3.75.  All 
quarters  90c  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg,  Pa. 


FIRST  QUALITY  Vermont  maple  syrup. 

gallon  $2.85;  2  gallons  $5.50;  Vi  gallon 
$1.50.  Soft  sugar,  10  lb.  pail  $4;  5  lbs.  $2.15. 
Prepaid.  DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  So  Royalton, 
Vermont. 


PECAN  HALVES,  5  lbs.  $2.75;  2  lbs.  $1.30; 

pieces,  2  lbs.  $1.10.  Postpaid,  Guaranteed 
unconditionally.  J.  TRUS  HAYES,  Grower, 
Box  45-R,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

AVERYS*  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  VALENCIA  oranges  $2.85 
bushel;  half  $1.65.  Prepaid.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  gallon; 

$1.75  one-half  gallon;  5  lb.  pail  soft 
sugar  $2,  prepaid  third  zone.  Quality 
guaranteed.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East 
Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  N.  J. 

Country  Board 

BOARDERS  —  Farm,  White  Mountains. 
LETTIE  TUCKER,  Lancaster,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Children  to  board  on  farm;  bath¬ 
ing.  References.  Doctors  Rec.  IRMSCHER, 
Madison,  Conn. 

BOARDERS  WANTED:  Country  home, 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Conveniences.  $10 
weekly.  Horse,  pony  riding  extra.  MRS. 
DYCHE  SHIFLET,  Churchville,  Va. 

KIND,  LOVING  care  for  children,  baby  or 
women  on  farm  near  Catskill.  MARY 
HADDEN.  Athens,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS  ACCOMMODATED.  Most 

modern  conveniences.  Bathing,  fishing  and 
hiking.  Good  home  cooking.  MRS.  ARCHIE 
TITCH,  Riverside  Farm,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

CONGENIAL  FARM  home,  plenty  good 
plain  home  cooking.  Electricity,  bath;  40 
miles  from  Washington.  Reasonable.  G.  A. 
GOSSOM,  Waterfall,  Va. 

WANTED — Lady  boarder.  Quiet  surround- 
ings.  JOANNA  LOCKE,  Hammondsport, 
N.  Y„  Lake  Keuka. 

SUMMER  BOARD  wanted,  farm  within  100 
miles  New  York;  sanitary  plumbing,  bath¬ 
ing.  State  rates,  details,  TARNOFF,  2227  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

“RIVERSIDE  FARM”  14th  year,  quiet,  all 
modern  country  home;  near  mountains, 
river,  swimming;  screened  porches.  Double 
room  $9;  single  room  $11  weekly. 
Woodstock,  Va. 

BOARD  ON  modern  farm,  mother  and 
adult  son.  ALMY,  743  Scotland  Road, 
Orange,  N.  J. 

WILL  GIVE  experienced  care  to  baby,  in 
pleasant  country  home.  Write  BOX  262, 
Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

AGENCY  WOULD  be  interested  in  superior 
boarding  homes  for  Protestant  children. 
Give  names  and  ages  of  family  members 
and  describe  your  home.  ADVERTISER 
3668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Miscellaneous 

WILL  BUY  two  carloads  No.  1  horse  hay, 
$27  per  ton  delivered,  freight  or  truck; 
and  one  car  rye  straw,  $27  ton  delivered; 
spot  cash.  PAINE’S  STOCK  FARM, 

Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  433. 

FOR  SALE:  Greenlee  vertical  boring  ma¬ 
chine,  factory  condition.  TRYON, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian  after  May  5th.  Two  lbs.  $2  80; 
3  lbs  $3.5°,  queens  included.  HARRY 
CONNER,  Stockton,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Used  1-horse  Station  Wagon 
with  side  curtains.  State  price  and  con¬ 
dition.  W.  P.  BROWNE,  45  West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED — A  buggy  or  carriage,  4-5  passen- 
gen  must  be  in  usable  condition.  BEN 
SZULCZYNSKI,  5236  Fullerton  Ave , 

Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE:  Centaur  tractor,  plow,  cultivator. 
Disc  harrow;  $200.  WILL  H.  MILLER. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 

LIGHTING  PLANT  wanted,  Kohler  pre¬ 

ferred;  must  be  A.C.  110  volts,  want  1,500 
watts  or  may  be  larger.  R.  W.  H.,  Box  155, 
R.  D.  1,  Needham,  Mass. 

WANTED— A  good  used  Model  L  Gravely 

tractor  with  rotary  plow,  sickle  bar, 
transportation  cart,  tool  holder  and  rear 
hitch  plow.  ADVERTISER  3629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  buy  for  cash.  Used  electric 

cooler,  six  cans,  good  condition;  give 
particulars,  price.  ADVERTISER  3631,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

70  QUILTS,  $4- $30,  crib  quilts,  aprons,  wool 

hooked  rugs,  goosefeather  pillows,  quilt¬ 
ing  done.  Delicious  canned  fruits  vege¬ 
tables,  chicken,  pint  70  cts;  12  $6.  Circular. 
VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  wood  chopping  machine. 

EDMUND  HIRSHLAG,  110  Willow  St., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

MUST  SELL  or  trade,  new  32  ft.  cabin 

cruiser,  fully  equipped.  Cost  $3,500.  Make 
inspection  and  offer.  WM.  DIETSCH 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

WANTED  TRACTOR,  walking,  garden 

type;  any  condition.  NEUBECK,  North 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Poultry  house  (portable). 

Made  by  Young,  20x20,  practically  new, 
with  or  without  dropping  boards  and  nests. 
DOUGLAS  MILLAR,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Huntington, 
New  York. 

TRACTOR — Want  walking  garden  type  with 
accessories,  in  good  condition.  DOUGLAS 
MILLAR,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

1  V°u  write  advertisers  mention 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 

I  a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  j 

Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 

These  youngsters  are  getting  growth  and  pep  from  the  feed  trough. 
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DEFEND  YOUR  CROPS  ★DEFEAT  WASTE 


GRANGE 

SILOS 


★  It's  your  duty  to  preserve  carefully  all  your 
"crops-for-victory.  "Grange's  enduring  con¬ 
struction  gives  you  perfect  protection,  for  either 
corn  or  grass  silage.  Asl<  your  Grange  repre¬ 
sentative  to  show  you  how  thousands  of  Dairy¬ 
men  are  doing  their  bit,  saving  time,  money  and 
crops  with  a  Grange  Silo.  Install  a  Grange  and 
increase  your  farm  profits.  Order  now  to  assure 


delivery.  Write  today  for  free  folder  of  valuable 
silo  facts. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  ★  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  DEPT.  C52,  RED  CREEK,  N.Y. 


Lameness,  Strains 

OFTEN  RELIEVED 


•  When  used  as  soon  as  injury  is  noticed 
farmers  know  Absorbine  may  keep  horse  at 
work.  Often,  this  time-tested  remedy  brings 
down  swelling  in  a  few  hours! 

Absorbine  works  fast  because  it  speeds  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  injury  which  helps  carry 
off  the  congestion.  Many  leading  veterinaries 
have  used  Absorbine 
for  over  40  years. 

Absorbine  is  not  a 
“cure-all”  but  of 
proven  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall 
and  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  It  never 
blisters  or  removes 
hair. 

Only  $2.50  for  a 
LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  W.  F.  Young, 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


H  ABSORBINE 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  soreness. 
One  bottle  sufficient  for  50  young  or  35 
older  calves.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.  $1  postpaid,  with  free 
copy  Dana's  Dairy  and  Breeders'  Sup¬ 
ply  Catalog.  48  pages.  C.H.DANACO., 
77  Main  St.,  Hyda  Park, Vermont 


H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Naylor  Products  will  be  mailed  postpaid  if 
your  local  feed  or  drug  store  cannot  supply  you 


Dr.  Naylors 

MEDICATED 

TEAT  DILATORS 


Safe  and  Dependable  Treatment 
(or  Spider  Teat,  Scab  Teats,  Cut 
and  Bruised  Teats,  Obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  furnish  soft,  com¬ 
fortable  protection  lo  the  injured 
lining  and  keep  teat  canal  open  in 
its  natural  shape  while  tissues  heal. 

They  have  a  deep,  yielding  sur¬ 
face  of  soft  absorbent  texture  which 
fits  either  large  or  small  teats  with¬ 
out  overstretching  or  tearing  and 
which  carries  the  medication  INTO 
teat  canal  to  seat  of  the  trouble. 

The  Only  Soft  Surface  Dilators 

Medicated — Packed  its 
Antiseptic  Ointment 

Large  Pkg . $1.00 

.  Trial  Pkg.  ,  ,  .  . . 50 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 


ANTISEPTIC  ointment  for 
udder  and  teats.  Reduces 
congestion.  Promotes 
clean,  rapid  healing.  The 
same  soothing,  softening 
and  absorbing  ointment 
in  which  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  are  packed. 

8  ozs.  50(5 


Easy  to 
Insert  - 
Stay  in 
the  Teat 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'"PHIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewjYork  milkshed. 
The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  Is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
iniormatlon  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  ifo  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 


VETERINARY 
MEDICINE  Needs 

Trained  Men 

Prepare  now  for  a  successful  career  in 
the  uncrowded  profession  of  Veterin¬ 
ary  Medicine.  The  health  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  is  vital  to  America’s  war  effort. 
Opportunities  in  private  practice  are 
attractive.  Middlesex  University’s 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  offers 
standard  degree  (D.V.M.)  courses. 
High-grade  faculty.  Dormitories.  Ex¬ 
perimental  stock  farm.  H.S.  graduates 
admitted  to  12  mo.  pre-Veterinary 
course  in  Junior  College.  Co-edu¬ 
cational.  Accelerated  wartime  pro¬ 
gram  begins  July  1st  and  Sept.  24. 
Other  Departments  of  Middlesex  University : 
School  of  Medicine:  M.  D.  degree.  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Edgar  A.  Crossman,  M.D.V.,  Dean 
of  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  Writes: 

"In  the  November  1,  issue  of  Thd  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad.  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  It,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.''— M.A.B. 

Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


My  wife  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  an  agency  for  a  concern 
who  made  a  fair  offer,  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  as  to  the  reliability  of 
the  concern  before  signing  any  con¬ 
tracts.  I  subscribed  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  -  from  a  special  offer 
about  a  year  ago  just  for  curiosity. 
There  hasn’t  been  a  single  issue  that 
I  haven’t  gotten  some  information 
from  that  more  than  pays  for  a 
year’s  subscription.  r.  j.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

We  feel  we  have  accomplished 
our  principal  aim  when  a  subscriber 
finds  information  and  help  from  each 
issue.  As  for  the  agency  proposition, 
even  with  companies  carrying  a  good 
rating,  it  is  wise  to  canvas  all  sides 
and  particularly  consider  whether 
you  are  a  good  salesman.  You  cannot 
expect  to  get  rich  quick,  as  some 
concerns  claim,  but  if  the  goods  are 
satisfactory  and  one  has  sales  ability, 
and  there  is  a  market  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  goods,  one  might 
be  successful.  But  it  is  just  as  wise 
to  check  your  own  capabilities  as 
the  rating  of  the  concern.  When 
outfits  are  supplied  and  contracts 
signed,  you  are  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ments  whether  or  not  you  succeed 
in  selling  the  goods. 

We  loaned  an  owner  of  a  grocery 
store  $100,  to  be  paid  in  six  months; 
but  he  could  not  pay  it  when  due. 
Later  he  gave  a  check  but  the  bank 
would  not  cash  it  as  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  all  his  money.  He  went  to 
Detroit  a  few  days  later  and  we  are 
unable  to  locate  him.  Another  man 
borrowed  considerable  money  from 
us  and  all  our  letters  are  returned 
marked  that  he  moved  and  left  no 
address.  We  need  this  money  and 
if  you  could  locate  these  two  people 
we  would  appreciate  it.  c.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
help  our  friends.  These  individuals 
who  move  to  avoid  their  just  debts 
seem  to  have  a  faculty  for  losing 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  way  to 
trace  them.  The  authorities  cannot 
help  as  there  is  no  record  kept  of 
individuals  and  when  they  fail  to 
leave  forwarding  addresses  or  are 
not  listed  in  directories  it  is 
just  impossible  to  find  them  especi¬ 
ally  in  large  cities.  We  were  sorry 
to  fail  our  friends  in  this  case  and 
we  realize  the  loss  of  the  funds  was 
a  great  hardship. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  the  additional  $10.  I  feel  I  must 
write  you  and  again  tell  you  how  I 
appreciate  what  you  are  doing  for 
me;  I  now  have  $30  of  the  debt  paid 
to  me.  I  enjoy  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  so  much  but  as  I  already  am 
and  will  continue  indefinitely  to  be 
a  subscriber  I  would  like  you  to 
have  a  new  one  so  I  am  enclosing 
my  check  for  the  paper  to  be 
sent  to  my  niece  who  will  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  I  do.  a.  b. 

New  Jersey 

A  delinquent  debtor  ignored  all  de¬ 
mands  until  we  referred  the  ac¬ 
count  to  an  attorney  with  good 
results.  We  do  not  need  or  look  for 
commendation,  but  we  greatly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  extension  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  paper  in  the  new 
subscription. 

I  shipped  to  a  commission  dealer 
who  was  bonded  in  New  York.  He 
did  not  pay  and  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  bond  applied  only  to  New 
York  State  shippers.  Is  it  true  that 
no  other  shippers  would  be  pro¬ 
tected?  F.  N. 

Pennsylvania 

The  bond  carried  by  commission 
houses  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  payable 
only  to  creditors  in  New  York  State. 
The  amount  of  the  bond  is  divided 
pro  rata  to  each  creditor  if  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  cover  all  claims. 

I  bought  shares  in  the  Wyatt  Oil 
and  Refining  Company  in  1917  and 
another  lot  in  1919.  I  have  not  heard 
anything  about  them.  Could  you  find 
out  if  the  company  is  still  operating? 

Pennsylvania  c.  w.  N. 

The  franchise  of  this  company  was 
cancelled  in  1927  as  they  failed  to 
pay  license  fees  or  file  reports.  We 
can  find  no  trace  of  the  company 
at  this  time  and  fear  the  investment 
must  be  considered  lost. 


Your  valuable  paper  arrived  this 
morning,  and  I  had  a  chance  to 
enjoy  reading  it,  and  profit  thereby 
from  the  experiences  and  problems 
of  others  who  have  added  their  bit. 
I  would  not  be  without  it,  if  it  took 
my  last  dollar  and  left  me  my  old 
Hill  Billy  farm  which  is  just  a 
grand  quiet  place  to  get  away  from 
everything  and  enjoy  the  quietude 
of  nature,  and  help  the  tender 
plants  out  of  the  smothering  weeds. 
Yes,  your  paper  helps  a  lot.  As 
I  read  the  Publisher’s  Desk  I  see 
the  “Insurance  Sharks”  are  at  work. 
There  is  not  a  week  that  goes  by 
that  I  do  not  receive  a  letter,  circu¬ 
lar,  or  some  advertisement  of  some 
phoney  concern.  The  enclosed  card 
would  be  a  bait  for  our  brother 
subscribers  to  your  valuable  paper. 
It  is  not  sound.  It  is  liable  to  catch 
quite  a  few.  I  do  not  answer  an 
advertisement  of  any  sort  unless  I 
see  the  same  “ad”  in  your  paper. 

Pennsylvania  dr.  w.  e.  v. 

The  card  enclosed  offered  one  of 
the  extremely  limited  policies  to 
which  we  have  referred  so  often. 
The  ear  marks  stand  out  so  plainly 
they  should  deceive  no  one.  But 
we  confess  a  distinct  feeling  of 
pride  in  receiving  this  letter.  It 
indicates  that  at  least  some  of  the 
aims  we  have  in  mind  have  been 
accomplished.  We  wanted  to  give 
our  friends  correct  information  by 
which  they  could  form  their  own 
judgments  and  save  themselves  from 
the  pitfalls  dug  for  the  unwary,  and 
to  print  only  advertising  that  we 
could  guarantee.  This  is  a  time*  to 
be  doubly  cautious,  and  our  friend’s 
verdict  assures  us  our  policy  is 
succeeding  and  is  right.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  his  confidence. 

The  enclosed  literature  from 
National  Administrators,  Winona, 
Minn.,  has  just  reached  me.  Do  you 
see  any  advantage  in  it  for  me  and 
how  did  they  get  my  name?  I  do 
not  know  anyone  who  left  me 
money.  Ri  A.  M. 

New  York 

This  is  another  of  the  skip  tracer 
plans  adopted  by  some  concerns  to 
locate  debtors  and  is  operated  by 
Daniel  Trainor.  The  system  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  a  party  that  some  one  has  left  him 
or  her  a  legacy  and  in  order  to  get  it 
a  questionnaire  must  be  filled  out, 
but  the  “money”  will  consist  of  one 
cent  and  a  report  that  you  are  not 
the  person  wanted.  Such  concerns 
get  a  list  of  debtors  from  business 
concerns.  They  check  against  di¬ 
rectories,  telephone  books  and  tax 
lists  and  circularize  all  similar 
names  in  the  hope  of  striking  the 
debtor.  To  keep  within  the  law 
they  send  one  cent.  There  are  many 
similar  companies  in  the  field  and 
the  waste  paper  basket  is  the  proper 
place  for  their  literature. 

Am  sending  to  you  herewith  all 
the  correspondence  about  Pike  Bros., 
St.  Charles,  Ill.  This  seems  to  be 
rather  a  “small  change”  swindle, 
which  anyone  with  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  should  have  recognized  from 
the  first  post  card!  But  if  you  wish 
to  say  something  about  it,  perhaps 
it  might  to  help  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

New  Jersey  a.  c.  b. 

We  have  referred  to  Pike  Bros, 
many  times  but  he  is  circularizing 
again  and  we  repeat  our  caution, 
which  our  friend  rightly  says  should 
be  recognized  at  once.The  concern 
sends  out  cards  promising  wonder¬ 
ful  bulbs  for  10  cents  and  six  names. 
A  “surprise  collection”  is  also  prom¬ 
ised;  and  for  promptness,  “a  lovely 
house  plant.”  A.  B.  C.  got  no  re¬ 
sponse  and  only  by  prodding  per¬ 
sistently  did  he  receive  any 
reply.  It  simply  said  to  Write  again 
if  the  package  did  not  show  up  and 
another  would  be  mailed.  Sometimes 
the  package  is  received.  Frequently 
there  is  no  reply.  Complaints  also 
are  made  that  when  received  the 
goods  are  of  no  value  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  the  rule. 

P.  L.  Hoffman,  representing  him¬ 
self  as  a  registrar  of  the  American 
Aircraft  Institute,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
Ill.,  is  said  to  be  an  impostor.  He 
is  alleged  to  have  collected  fees  for 
tuition  and  enrolled  students  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  Institute. 
The  authorities  should  be  notified  if 
he  tries  to  work  any  section. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

t  .irrr>  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUB  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 
Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
s.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St,  New  York 


FT! 


SNAPSHOTS  FREE  of  extra  cost 


MAILERS 


With  each  kodak  roll  we  develop  and  print!  1  >J  1  1 
for  25e  we  include  8  extra  prints  FREE  of  I  ■  i  -  a 
extra  cost — 16  in  all!  Or  8  mammoth  double* 
size  prints,  30c!  Order  or  write  for  free  Mail- 
ers.  FAST-X-FOTO,  Dept.  H,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  SS 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25*. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge,  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FR0E  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.-  Y. 


I  „„„„  • — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

L3r§6  MOCK  nCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Wr\  I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
V-r  V-J  !-•  Mills,  Inc..  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


■  WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  f*r  Wool,  ■ 

We  Pay  Freight  Charges.  Ship  to—  I 

SOKALNER  BROS.*  Trenton,  N.  J.  ■ 


AN  ARGUMENT  to  Prove  That  the  Abolish¬ 
ing  of  CHRISTIANITY  •  •  • 

may,  as  things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  soma 
inconveniences,  and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many 
good  effects  proposed  thereby  —  Jonathan  Swift’s 
brilliant  eighteenth  century  satire,  so  disconcertingly 
up-to-date.  New  edition.  35  cents. 

THE  5x8  PRESS.  HARRINGTON  PARK,  N.  J. 


FOR  INVENTORS  r^rT^ee 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form — both 
free  L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Victor  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advanee  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  1b  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Free  list,  dairy,  fruit, 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


FARM  WANTED:  Suitable  for  50-70  head 
beef  cattle.  Low  cost  and  taxes  con¬ 
sidered.  ADVERTISER  3410,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  EXCHANGE,  Syracuse  residence  for 
farm  near  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  G.  JONES, 
Rigi  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County; 

photos.  Give  us  size  and  price  limits. 
WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


UNUSUAL  POSSIBILITY,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  105  acre  farm  for  sale;  central 
New  Jersey.  Farming,  development,  numer¬ 
ous  businesses  could  be  established;  would 
make  fine  estate.  Same  distance  to  New  York 
^and  Philadelphia  on  State  and  U.  S.  High¬ 
way.  ROOM  4042,  167  Sand  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM,  hatchery,  electric  -incu¬ 
bator,  electric  brooders  also  oil  and  coal. 
Modern  buildings,  running  water,  retail  egg 
route.  Capacity  3,500  layers;  equipment  for 
6.000  chicks.  Location  Western  New  York. 
Owner  must  retire,  poor  health.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEAUTIFULLY  LOCATED  Adirondack 
home,  furnished.  Equipped  for  Summer 
resort;  accommodates  50.  Poultry  plant. 
Illustrated  folder.  BOX  52,  Johnburg,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  NEARBY  dairy  farm,  $6,800;  146 

acres,  $12,000;  252  acres,  $22,000.  Send  for 
booklet.  PAUL  BOUGHTON,  280  East  21st 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Nine  room  house  and  lot  in 
Lakemont,  a  hamlet  between  Watkins 
Glen  and  Geneva.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  combining  country  and  city  comforts; 
superior  schooling,  paved  roads,  frequent 
mails  and  a  modernized  house  with  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  heat,  complete  plumbing 
and  electrical  service.  For  particulars  and 
picture  Address  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  134  acre  farm,  located  in  fer¬ 
tile  valley  of  Delaware  County.  Suitable 
for  dairy  or  chickens.  Excellent  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  hard  road,  school  bus.  JENNIE 
MAC  CRACKEN,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


MARYLAND  —  Long  growing  season.  200 
acre  cattle  and  grain  farm;  well  im¬ 
proved  and  situated;  $14,000.  Other  choice 
Maryland  farms.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN, 
3341  Frederick  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENTLEMAN’S  120  acre  dairy,  150  year 
Colonial,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  4  fireplaces,  2 
porches,  modern  heating,  fine  water,  mod¬ 
ern  barn  and  cottage,  2-acre  lake,  river. 
BOX  42,  Winterton,  N.  Y.  Middletown  74551. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Upper  Hudson  Valley, 
New  York  State:  Warren,  Washington 
and  Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms, 
chicken  farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms, 
tourist  farms.  Write  for  lists.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY,  7*4  Ridge  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties  in 
Fenna..  still  have  the  best  farms.  Buyers 
better  write.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain:  70  acres, 
stream,  scenic  view,  macadam  highway, 
dwelling,  barns;  $6,600.  Terms.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  farm,  near  mar¬ 
kets  and  easy  drive  to  Adirondack  re¬ 
sorts.  106  acres  excellent  land,  no  hills;  in 
good  state  cultivation,  eight  room  house, 
barns,  tool  shed,  two  car  garage.  ALBERT 
HIBBARD,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


TERRACE  MANOR:  12  room  dwelling,  im¬ 
provements,  bus  service,  macadam  high¬ 
way,  5  acres,  barn-garage,  hennery;  $3,800, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Hatchery  and  poultry  farm, 
three  story  laying  house,  heated,  every¬ 
thing  all  equipped.  Bungalow,  all  conveni¬ 
ences;  12  miles  from  Williamsport,  Pa.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3608,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LOCATED  ON  macadam  road,  3*4  miles 
from  city  of  Norwich,  348  acre  dairy 
farm;  electric  lights;  children  transported 
to  city  school.  Can  be  bought  for  one-half 
of  what  it  would  cost  to  build  buildings. 
Price  $8,000.  EMMETT  BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


300  ACRE  operating  dairy  farm,  nicely  lo¬ 
cated,  all  improvements,  nice  buildings, 
excellent  land,  70  head  cattle.  Smaller  farms. 
One  acre,  bungalow,  garage,  chicken  house, 
electricity,  artesian  well,  $1,500.  Two  acres, 
nice  house,  chicken  house,  garage,  $2,800. 
Terms.  Owner  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine 
Plains,  New  York. 


BETTER  INVESTIGATE  this  116  acre  State 
Road  farm.  1,000  ft.  frontage,  5  miles 
from  large  seashore  resort,  2*4  miles  from 
city  advantages.  45  acres  choice  tillage. 
10-room  Colonial,  several  fireplaces,  bath, 
pressure  water  system,  furnace  heat.  Dairy 
barn,  25  cow  capacity.  Other  buildings  for 
1,500  hens.  Buildings  repaired  and  painted 
ready  for  possession.  $8,000.  Exceptional 
terms.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


18  room  hotel,  furnished,  bar  and  grill; 

main  State  road,  Catskills.  Some  repairs. 
Sacrifice  $3,000;  with  11  acres  woodland. 
Cause  of  sale  old  age.  KELLY,  South 
Durham,  Green  County,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  120  acres,  90  level  and  the 
most  very  rich;  lots  of  good  timber.  16 
miles  west  of  Hot  Springs  Arkansas. 
RACHEL  J.  LITTON,  Meadow  View,  Va. 


WANTED  —  One  or  two  acres  cleared  land, 
within  two  miles  of  a  lake  in  Putnam 
County,  New  York.  ADVERTISER  3619, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


176  ACRE  farm,  1  mile  south  Peterboro. 

30  acres  plowed.  Good  buildings,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  water.  Price  $5,500.  Inquire 
WALTED  GEISLER,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — 93  acre  farm  near  town.  House, 
bam,  poultry  houses,  garage,  telephone, 
electricity.  Dairy,  fruits,  vegetables,  good 
land,  woodlots,  brooks.  No  mortgage;  ex¬ 
change  smaller  place.  UNA  MERRITT, 
Granville  Summit,  Pa. 


FOR  RENT:  Half  house,  4  rooms,  bath, 
electricity,  heat,  on  65  acre  farm,  5  miles 
from  Flemington,  N.  J.  Partly  furnished, 
$35  month.  J.  E.  S.,  R.  D.  2,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey. 


86  ACRE  Delaware  County  farm  near 
Delhi;  stocked,  equipped,  improved  road. 
Excellent  location,  2  miles  from  schools 
and  churches.  Good  buildings,  stream 
watered  pasture  and  2  never  failing  springs. 
$6,500,  half  cash.  MAE  TWEEDIE,  Andes, 
New  York. 


20  ACRES  $1,600,  one-half  cash,  balance 
easy  terms;  also  building  lot.  MAUDE 
WARD,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Chicken  or  dairy  farm,  within 
100  miles  New  York.  Write  particulars. 
R.  CALIF  ANO,  482  East  180th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  TO  rent  for  Summer,  furnished 
bungalow  or  house,  big  lot;  near  stores. 
Commuting  distance.  Describe  fully. 
Christian  family.  JOHNSON,  849  42nd  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY,  established 
florist  business,  greenhouses,  iron  fireman, 
3  acres  good  land,  2-family  house  all  im¬ 
provements;  near  large  cemetery.  Reason 
for  selling,  death  of  owner.  ANNA  KLUGE, 
1  Salt  Point  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Furnished  bungalow,  10 
minutes  from  railroad  station  and  40 
miles  from  New  York  City;  in  Westchester 
County.  Also  old  house.  ADVERTISER 
3630,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  and  nationally  known. 
Federal  Accredited,  famous  herd  of  87 
purebred  Guernseys.  Situated  18  miles  west 
of  Kingston.  Fronts  on  dual  highway  No.  28. 
Including  8  dwellings,  garages,  5  barns 
modernly  equipped  for  150  head,  modem 
dairy,  milk  routes,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
BAILEY  ESTATE.  434  East  92nd  St.,  New 
York  City  (Atwater  9-6670). 


FOR  SALE:  Modern  dwelling  with  estab¬ 
lished  income.  Also  small  business.  In¬ 
dustrial  town,  ideal  location.  Inspection 
invited.  Sacrifice.  GLENN  WILMARTH, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MIDDLETOWN,  Orange  County,  New 
York.  Do  you  want  a  farm,  boarding 
house,  store,  camp,  lake,  gas  station, 
cabins,  inn?  "DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville, 
New  York.  Free  list. 


IF  YOU  can’t  fight — farm.  Bargain  farms; 

all  Eastern  States.  Catalog.  BATSON 
FARM  AGENCY,  489  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


WANT  TO  buy  for  cash  in  rural  com¬ 
munity,  business  with  fourth  class  Post 
Office.  Address  BOX  1033,  Binghamton, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Six  rooms,  bath,  oil  furnace, 
redecorated,  50x100  garden.  Near  beaches, 
schools,  stores.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
MRS.  HUTCHEON,  15  Winthrop  Ave., 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  35  acre  stocked  farm,  good 
building,  1}  room  house,  room  for  1.000 
chickens,  5  brooder  houses  with  or  without 
stock.  Inquire  MRS.  EDNA  PALTZ, 
Cochecton  Center,  N.  Y. 


12  MILES  from  Danbury,  Conn.,  85  acre 
farm,  fair  condition,  5  room  house  with 
bath;  barn,  4  tie-ups,  power  garden  trac¬ 
tor,  houses  for  500  chickens.  Free  rent, 
use  of  farm  and  $50  per  month  in  exchange 
for  all  chores,  one-half  garden  produce  and 
handy  work  and  painting.  Write  fully, 
giving  experience.  ADVERTISER  3634,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


80  ACRES,  45  tillable,  pasture,  near 
Montrose,  Pa.  10  room  dwelling,  tele¬ 
phone,  electricity,  water.  2  bams,  poultry, 
crib  houses,  old  shade,  orchard  along  new 
hard  road.  Timber,  trout  stream.  Widow 
sacrifice,  $4,500;  terms.  E.  R.  WILSON, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


8*4  ACRE  farm  on  improved  road  in 
CharlotteviUe,  Schoharie  County,  New 
York.  8  room  house,  electricity,  pump, 
stream  borders  land,  bam  and  milk  house 
(cement  floor).  $500  down,  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  3637,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


15  ACRES,  3  open,  large  brick  building, 
living  quarters,  small  lake,  river  frontage, 
in  town;  $3,200.  Also  acreage,  7  acres  wood¬ 
land;  $195.  6*4  acres,  $175  and  others;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FARM;  198  acres,  maple  grbve  1,500  can 
be  tapped,  soil  suitable  for  berries,  small 
fruits;  good  roads,  5  miles  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  3  miles  to  milk  station;  some  equip¬ 
ment;  cow  stable.  Must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate.  Write  or  call  EUGENE  M.  WEST, 
Willsboro,  N.  Y. 


100  ACRES  all  level,  40  cows,  farm  equip¬ 
ment,  check  about  $400  per  month.  120 
acres,  13  cows;  $5,500.  Good  hotel,  $5,000, 
200  acres,  bare  farm,  $1,500.  112  acres,  new 
house,  oak  floors,  chestnut  trim,  all  im¬ 
provements,  15  cattle,  tractor,  farm  tools; 
$7,500;  the  home  you  dreamed  about.  Write 
for  list.  J.  H.  BEDELL,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


BUY  HOME,  inland,  feel  secure;  grand  old 
home.  Gothic.  5  acres,  high,  healthful, 
ideal  location,  conveniences;  bargain  to 
quick  buyer.  I’m  old,  must  sell.  E. 
CLEMENS,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


ACCOUNT  DEATH  must  sell  my  eight 
room  house,  chicken  coop,  large  piece  of 
land;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  BOX  118, 
R.  1,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  8  acres.  Highway  33.  8  room 
house,  dance  hall,  electricity,  running 
water,  heat.  Ideal  spot  for  tourist  camp. 
Creek.  MRS.  M.  V.  GOSLINE,  Star  Route, 
Livingstonville,  N:  Y. 


FOR  LEASE;  12  acres,  6  room  •  house, 
20x45  henhouse,  2  300  chick  brooder 

houses,  2-car  garage,  hoghouse,  electricity, 
water;  Central  New  York.  Rent  reasonable. 
Reference  required.  (Near  defense  area). 
ADVERTISER  3641,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  To  settle  estate,  small  fruit 
farm,  100  miles  New  York.  Five  room 
house,  furnace,  electricity,  fireplace,  scenic 
views.  ADVERTISER  3642,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A-l  Connecticut  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
with  or  without  stock  and  tools,  165 
acres.  Can  be  divided  into  two  farms.  Will 
sell  one  or  both  or  the  larger  portion  only. 
40  head  stock,  20  milkers,  mostly  Guernseys, 
1,000  laying  hens,  1,700  small  chickens  all 
ages.  About  65  acres  tillable  land.  100  acres 
pasture  and  woodland,  large  pond  covering 
about  one  acre,  artesian  well,  electricity 
and  water  in  all  buildings,  two-story,  two- 
family  house  on  state  road.  Income  around 
$800  per  month.  Mortgage  can  be  obtained 
from  Federal  Land  Bank.  Farm  now  being 
operated.  Owners  wish  to  sell  on  account 
of  health.  Terms  cash.  Price  $25,000,  dis¬ 
count  for  cash.  ADVERTISER  3646,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Desirable  country  property. 

Six  rooms  with  bath,  good  condition 
Delco  lighting  system,  good  water,  ex¬ 
cellent  garden;  desirable  neighborhood. 
Full  particulars,  write.  PEARL  E.  WATER¬ 
MAN,  East  Meredith,  N.  Y.  (Delaware 
County) . 


FOR  SALE,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  14 
room  house,  all  conveniences,  acre  of 
ground,  trees,  porches;  suitable  for  board¬ 
ers  or  poultry.  MRS.  GUY  R.  VAIL. 


BARGAIN  —  38  acres,  good  house  and  bam; 

macadam  highway.  $1,000.  Cash.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


400  ACRE  dairy  farm,  good  buildings,  45 
stock,  machinery;  concrete  highway. 
$12,500.  List  free.  BUNNELL  AGENCY, 
Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade  for  a  larger  farm,  a 
very  desirable  30  acre  dairy  and  poultry 
farm  in  Chenango  County,  New  York.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3650,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Six  room  house,  rural,  elec¬ 
tricity,  state  road,  school  bus,  mail  de¬ 
livery.  CHARLES  ALEXANDER,  Franklin. 
New  York. 


12  ACRES:  Route  13,  4  miles  from  Pulaski. 

N.  Y.  9  room  house,  hardwood  floors,  with 
bath,  electricity,  never  failing  wells:  2  room 
cottage;  double  garage.  Furnace.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  rhubarb,  asparagus.  Price  $2,000. 
No  brokers.  MRS.  MAY  GOODFELLOW, 
R.  F.  D.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  House  and  lot,  conveniently 
located;  electricity,  bath,  fertile  soil, 
poultry  houses.  E.  MAAS,  Narrowsburg, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  12  room  house,  garage,  large 
bam,  about  one  acre  land;  built  for 
country  hotel  and  livery  in  small  village. 
Price  $2,500;  terms.  ORVIA  ROOT,  Halsey 
Valley,  N.  Y.  (Tioga  County). 


FARM  WANTED:  Small  house,  few  acres; 

within  100  miles.  Will  trade  improved 
plot  100x150  ft..  Northern  Jersey.  Value 
$1,500.  Owner,  316  Knickerbocker  Road, 
Dumont,  N.  J. 


FIVE  ACRE  poultry  farm,  main  road;  eight 
houses,  electric,  automatic  fountains,  two 
room  bungalow;  $800,  terms.  ROWSE, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


WANTED  TO  buy  10-20  acres  of  ground. 
Long  Island  Sound  or  river  water  front. 
Water  must  be  five  feet  deep  or  more;  full 
particulars  and  price.  ADVERTISER  3659, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Profitable  40  acre  farm,  equip¬ 
ped  with  10  cows,  team,  tools  or  bare. 
MRS.  F.  SCOTT,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


WIDOW  ALONE  wishes  to  rent  to  retired 
couple  or  lady  four  rooms  and  bath,  first 
floor  of  home.  MRS.  JULIA  TUTTLE. 
Eastport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Chicken  farm  with  400  layers, 
equipped  for  1,200  chicks,  1,500  broilers  and 
1,200  layers.  18  miles  from  Washington 
Bridge  on  305  Route  extension.  Modern  8 
rooms  and  bath,  gas,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  coal  furnace,  radiators,  garage; 
selected  neighborhood.  $11,200,  cash  $3,000. 
Balance  September  1944.  ADVERTISER 
3665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Small  bungalow  or  well  equip¬ 
ped  tourist  cabin,  for  writer,  alone.  Month 
of  June;  all  Summer  if  found  suitable. 
Preferably  furnished  and  with  inside  flush 
toilet.  Must  have  running  water  and  cook¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  screened  porch  and  be 
in  real  country  away  from  other  cabins, 
highroads,  defense  plant  neighborhoods,  and 
other  congestion.  Comfort,  quiet,  and 
cheapness  desired;  not  sport  or  pleasure 
facilities.  Give  all  details  first  letter  with 
nearest  railroad  or  bus  line  and  lowest 
monthly  rental  in  view  of  the  gasolene 
shortage.  ADVERTISER  3666,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUIT  FARM,  completely  equipped,  4,000 
trees.  Hudson*  Couple  to  work  it  on 
rental  or  percentage  basis.  MILTON 
GLADSTONE,  63-43  Carlton  St.,  Rego  Park. 
New  York. 


FOR  RENT  or  lease,  4  rooms  on  12  acre 
farm,  black  soil,  raise  any  vegetable; 
4,000  plants,  raspberries,  barn,  well,  elec¬ 
tricity;  Highland,  N.  Y.  DAMINO,  120 
Bay  28th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


92  ACRE  dairy  farm,  gold  mine  for  right 
party,  land  very  productive.  A-l  build¬ 
ings  and  location.  Price  $8,000,  terms. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FARMS,  LAKES,  camps,  hotels,  etc.  J. 
WOOD,  Broker,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Stocked  and  equipped  poultry 
farms  within  125  miles  of  New  York  City. 
BROWNSHIELD  1900  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York. 


WANTED  —  Farm,  electricity,  good  road, 

water  source,  school  bus;  full  particulars 
first  letter.  Bargain.  MARQUIS,  72  7th  Ave  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STATE  ROAD  poultry  and  dairy  farm, 

about  35  acres;  eight  room  house,  furnace, 
electricity,  hot  and  cold  water.  Houses  for 
1,500  hens,  bam  for  eight  cows,  stream, 
woods,  fruit.  $3,500;  $500  down  payment. 
Many  others.  MRS.  CLAIRE  D.  PARSONS 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmeston 


„ - “uc  s,  mam  sxaxe  road, 

attractive  set  buildings,  modem;  40  cattle, 
2  horses,  tractor,  milk  cooler,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  all  farm  machinery,  crops,  $500  in¬ 
come.  Going  to  be  sold  for  $11,000;  cash 
$o,000.  A.  R.  SILLIMAN,  Broker,  143  Main 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Five  room  bungalow,  garage, 
hot  water  heat,  all  improvements.  Com¬ 
muting  distance  to  New  York  City.  Lot 
50x200.  Full  particulars.  Address  BOX  57 
Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — 4-5  room  house,  some  woodland, 

near  stream,  cash  for  bargain.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Within  one  mile  of  transportation 
and  stores.  ADVERTISER  3669,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


x  .  eauie  ana  sneep  ranch,  build¬ 

ings.  BOX  60,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Five  room  cottage,  A  water, 
electricity,  pool  land  for  garden.  Reason- 
able.  GUY  P.  MERCER,  Hillsdale,  Columbia 
County,  New  York. 


134  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  30  acre 

tillage,  5  room  house,  brook,  16  cows,  1 
pair  horses,  building  good  condition, 
wholesale  milk,  income  $200  a  month.  Price 
complete  $7,500;  one-half  down.  THEODORE 
MATWYKO,  Eastford,  Conn.  (P.  O.  Wood- 
stock  Valley,  Conn.) 


MANY  PA\  ING  dairy  farms  in  Delaware, 

Chenango,  Otsego  Counties.  Some  cash 
needed.  Poultry,  Summer  homes,  stations, 
stores,  diners,  hotels.  Free  lists.  JOS. 
MOORE,  Sidney,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FIVE  room  mountain  home.  New 

York.  Water,  gas,  electricity,  telephone, 
one  acre  garden,  25  acres  woods;  long  lease 
to  pensioner  and  wife  only.  $120  per  year  to 
desirable  party.  ADVERTISER  3671,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent  in  New  York  State,  a 

large  Summer  home  for  30  children; 
furnished  and  equipped,  heated.  Near  bath¬ 
ing  and  within  walking  distance  of  town. 
Away  from  defense  area.  Within  100  miles 
of  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  3681,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  good  tractor  man 
good  milker.  High  producing  Holst  eins’, 
up-to-date  equipment.  House,  pig.  garden, 
etc.  State  full  particulars  and  salary.  A11 
letters  answered.  ADVERTISER  3651,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED,  SINGLE,  general  handy 

and  poultryman.  Board  self.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  men  with  farm  experience. 

Should  have  special  knowledge  in  dairy- 
mS  .  °r  poultry.  We  are  starting  new 
certified  Guernsey  dairy  with  pedigreed 
stock;  also  poultry  farm.  Apply  by  mail 
only,  stating  experience  and  habits  and 
giving  references.  EDENVALE  FARM 
C.  P.  Parker,  Manager,  Box  329,  Bayport,’ 
Long  Island. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPING  department  of  a 
.  private  hospital  in  Connecticut  has  open¬ 
ings  for  maids  immediately.  Hospital  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Good  salary  and 
living  conditions.  Age  between  20  and  45. 
In  reply  state  age,  where  last  employed, 
and  marital  status.  ADVERTISER  3531,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SI^LE  MAN,  35-50,  truck  garden  farm; 

one  cow.  $b0  month,  room,  board.  Protes- 
tant.  HENRY  MEYER,  Selkirk,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  NEWBURGH,  3  garden  acres,  5  room 
dwelling,  electricity,  bam,  brook;  $2,750, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Fully  equipped  butcher  shop, 
also  dwelling  on  same  premises.  MARY 
CERVENKA,  Bohemia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Small  farm  within  50  miles  of 
New  York.  C.  S1MONSEN,  679  54th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  mill  he  found  on  page  316. 


“It's  Fightin’  Food 
for  Fightin'  Men- 

so  I’m  trying  to  beat  last  year’s  record!” 


John  Donkers  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  has  answered  the  call 
for  more  production  with  a  sharp  jump  of  73^%  in 
milk  yield  from  his  Holsteins— plus  a  prompt  increase 
in  his  hog  herd  from  210  to  250  head.  John  says  he’s 
short  of  hands  but  long  on  'power ,  thanks  to  2  well- 
cared-for  tractors.  Both  were  “weaned”  on  150-Hour 
Veedol,  so  there’s  plenty  of  pull  in  them  yet! 


“Sure,  I've  tried  other  tractor  oils, 

but  Veedol  outworks  and 
outlasts  ’em  all!”.  .  .  And  John 
knows  why  Veedol’s  different! 
“Only  pure  Bradford-Pennsyl- 
vania  can  provide  such  extra 
toughness  and  heat-resistance. 
I’m  pushing  my  tractors  mighty 
hard,  but  with  150-Hour  Veedol 
on  the  job,  I  figure  they’ll  see 
me  through  all  right!” 

NOTE:  Youria'rm  implement 
dealer  is  eager  to  help  keep  your 
machinery  in  first-class  condi¬ 
tion.  Don’t  hesitate  to  enlist  his 
expert  assistance. 


5  WAYS  YOU  SAVE  WITH  VEEDOL:  1.  Saves  fuel  by  reducing  power 
blow-by.  2.  Saves  oil  —  more  hours  between  refills.  3.  Saves 
time  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  Saves  repairs  through 
greater  heat-  and  wear-resistance.  5..  Saves  tractors;  assures  long, 
economical  service.  150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is  available  in 
convenient  containers  from  5-gallon  pails  to  55-gallon  drums. 
Order  today! 


150 -HOUR 

VEEDOL 

100%  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


Product  of 
Tide  Water 
Associated 
OH  Company 


-JS*-0IL  IS  AMMUNITION  USE  IT  ,‘,,-rlw 


Ark  Farm  Notes 


“Who  sticks  to  the  trail  never 
loses  his  way”  that’s  what  I  read 
on  a  feed  calendar  the  other  day  as 
I  waited  at  the  feed  store — and  there 
was  logic  in  the  saying.  The  cap¬ 
tion  was  written  under  a  handsome 
photo  of  a  white  faced  hei'd  on  the 
march. 

But  we  can’t  always  stick  to  the 
trail,  any  trail  for  that  matter; 
since  it’s  off  the  path  and  often  be¬ 
side  the  trail  where  the  best  of  the 
luscious  feed  grows;  and  yet  I  can 
see  right  now  where  we  might  have 
gained  something  had  we  increased 
the  sheep  flock  during  the  past  two 
years;  and  many  others  are  saying 
the  same  thing. 

The  present  outlook,  especially  for 
northern  New  York,  is  promising, 
though  none  of  us  dare  predict  what 
is  ahead.  Yet  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
farms,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  we  have  to  keep  stock  of  some 
kind,  and  the  sheep  as  I  see  it  are 
“on  the  trail”  mentoned  above. 

Not  all  New  York  State  farms  are 
adapted  to  sheep  culture,  but  many 
of  them  are,  especially  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  which  was  once  the  lead¬ 
ing  sheep  raising  section. 

Today  you  may  drive  miles  and 
never  see  a  wooley;  why  is  this? 
Wool  has  been  and  always  will  be  in 
demand.  So  is  there  a  waiting  mar¬ 
ket  for  spring  lamb,  plus  a  landing 
for  good  store  ewes;  in  other  words, 
high  class  breeding  stock?  We  of 
the  up-State  farms  may  well  supply 
this  market,  and  now  that  “sheep  are 
coming  back,”  let’s  get  a  look  on  the 
inside. 

A  few  days  ago  I  x'eceived  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  asking  a  lot  of  questions 
about  this  “going  back  to  sheep.” 
Among  them  she  mentioned  that 
there  was  no  breeding  stock  avail¬ 
able,  that  pastures  were  now  over¬ 
grown  with  brush,  that  fences  were 
gone,  and  that  restrictions  on  the 
milk  producer  were  driving  them 
off  the  farm.  What  could  they  do? 
Would  sheep  help  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem?  And  she  wanted  to  know  what 
types  of  sheep  were  best  for  New 
York  State  farms.  This  case  isn’t 
exceptional;  it  is  an  average.  And 
if  there’s  truth  in  the  saying  that 
misery  likes  company,  she  isn’t 
alone,  for  many  weary  and  hard 
pressed  fawners  have  worn  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  threadbare 
drying  to  produce  milk  at  a  small 
profit — or  none  at  all. 

To  them  I  say  unhesitatingly — go 
in  for  sheep — that  is  if  your  farm  is 
adapted  to  them — but  not  otherwise. 
What  type  farms  are  ideal?  The 
hill  farms  come  first.  Sheep  are  dry 
land  animals  who  love  the  rocky 
hillsides  upon  which  they  will  not 
fail  to  return  a  profit  when  well 
cared  for.  Low  damp  ground  or 
heavy  clay  are  unsuited.  The  rolling 
acres  are  what  we  need,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  them  in  New  York  State 
useless  to  the  dairy. 

We  know  that  good  breeding  ewes 
are  scarce  in  the  north  and  east. 
Buyers  wishing  to  stock  up  can  com¬ 
bine  and  get  them  from  the  West. 
That  is  the  best  way,  and  the  quick¬ 
est  if  enough  buyers  are  interested 
to  purchase  in  carlots. 

The  type  of  sheep  is  a  matter  of 
what  your  local  market  will  handle 
best,  and  it’s  really  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  each  of  us  is  most  in¬ 
terested.  For  the  most  part,  the 
western  ewes  would  be  grades  with 
a  fair  share  of  fine-wool  or  merino 
blood.  These  ewes  make  a  good 
foundation  to  build  on,  since  the 
wool  is  one  of  the  two  chief  sources 
of  revenue. 

I  can’t  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
breed.  All  of  them  are  good.  Each 
of  them  has  been  developed  along 
slightly  different  lines  for  a  different 
purpose.  The  Merinos  for  wool 
alone,  the  Dorset  for  hothouse 
lambs,  the  Southdown  for  mutton, 
etc.  But  for  us  of  the  hill  farms,  a 
combination  of  both  wool  and 
mutton  is  the  thing  to  look  for,  so 
we  consider  the  animal  that  will 
give  us  the  most  of  both  wool  and 
mutton.  The  grade  Merino  is  what 
we  would  expect  to  get  from  the. 
West.  Good  straight  young  ewes, 
two  to  three  years  old  are  best,  and 
these  selected  by  a  sheepman  who 


knows  how.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
buy  ewe  lambs  when  older  ones  can 
be  had,  even  if  we  pay  more,  be¬ 
cause  ewe  lambs  should  not  be  bred 
until  they  are  18  months  old  for 
best  results.  To  mate  with  these 
foundation  grades  we  would  choose 
a  good  strong  purebred  mutton  sire. 
He  may  be  either  a  Southdown,  a 
Dorset,  or  a  Hampshire.  These 
would  be  my  choice  in  order  named; 
but  the  sire  is  really  more  than  half 
the  flock  and  a  few  extra  dollars 
paid  for  him  is  good  sheep  business. 

Each  succeeding  year  when  it  is 
found  advisable  to  change  sires, 
good  sheepmen  say,  “Select  one  of 
the  same  breed”  and  therefore  keep 
your  flock  uniform.  No  doubt  they 
are  right,  I’ll  not  disagree.  But 
since  wool  is  a  second  only  to 
mutton,  let’s  not  get  too  far  away 
from  the  Merino  blood.  It  is  true 
we  don’t  want  too  much  of  it,  but 
enough  to  tighten  up  the  fleece  such 
as  we  would  get  from  mutton  sheep. 
In  our  own  flocks,  every  third  or 
fourth  year  we  have  used  a  Merino 
ram,  followed  up  the  next  cross 
with  a  purebred  Dorset,  because  the 
Dorset  is  the  big  milker  and  the 
best  sheep  mother  in  the  lot,  and 
it  is  the  good  milker  and  the  fond 
mother  that  won’t  disown  her  lamb 
and  in  the  final,  gives  us  most  profit. 
The  Merino-Dorset  cross  in  the  ewe 
flock  is  a  mighty  fine  combination. 
Both  are  early  lamb  breeders,  and 
they  flock  far  better  than  do  the 
coarse  wools  or  the  strictly  mutton 
breeds.  That  too  much  mixing  of 
bloods  and  breeds  runs  into  scrubs 
is  very  true  but  in  this  case  where 
the  ideal  lamb  is  a  quick  grower  so 
as  to  have  him  on  the  market  at 
earliest  possible  age,  and  still  get  a 
heavy  fleece  from  its  mother,  we 
have  found  this  type  of  ewe  bred 
back  to  a  mutton  ram  just  about  as 
ideal  as  they  grow  despite  the  use 
use  of  three  distinct  strains  of  blood. 

We  do  not  keep  our  ewe  lambs 
from  the  mutton  cross,  but  send  all 
the  lambs  to  market.  When  the  old 
flock  has  come  to  the  crossroads  and 
must  be  renewed,  we  go  back  to  the 
Dorset-Merino  to  make  the  new 
cross  again  and  thus  complete  the 
cycle.  There  are  a  number  of  high 
points  in  this  cross  besides  those 
mentioned.  One  is  longevity;  the 
mutton  breeds  age  long  before  the 
Merino,  which  with  us  at  least  last 
three  or  four  years  longer.  Thus  it 
is  not  necessary  to  renew  the  flock 
so  often. 

Then  there’s  always  the  place  for 
the  purebred  flock  that  we  all  like 
to  see,  and  which  costs  no  more  to 
raise,  once  we  have  the  foundation, 
than  grades,  and  brings  twice  the 
price  in  breeding  stock  but  no  more 
for  wool. 

Early  Fall  or  late  Summer,  after 
lambs  are  weaned  and  range  sheep 
appear  on  the  Western  market,  is 
the  time  to  start  with  sheep.  At 
this  time,  we  get  these  ewes  before 
they  have  been  bred  and  so  have 
them  in  time  to  get  the  benefit  of 
our  mutton  sire  the  first  season.  The 
old  pastures,  overgrown  with  brush 
and  long  idle,  are  ideal  again  since 
the  sun  and  the  rain  have  cleaned  up 
contamination,  always  a  blackeye  to 
the  sheepman.  These  pastui’es  do 
not  harbor  worms  or  worm  eggs  and 
if  the  new  sheep  are  treated  for 
worms  immediately  on  arrival  be¬ 
fore  they  are  turned  out  and  then 
repeated  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  these 
pests  will  again  become  injurious. 
Brouse  and  brush  will  readily  dis¬ 
appear  and  white  clover  (in  North¬ 
ern  New  Yoi’k)  follows  such  use 
which  in  turn  is  ideal  grazing  for 
sheep. 

No,  it  isn’t  all  profit;  you’ll  get 
headaches  as  in  everything  else. 
But  you  can  eliminate  much  of  this 
by  strictly  good  woven  wire  fences. 
No  farm  is  worthy  the  name  who 
does  not  possess  them.  Dogs  are 
often  troublesome;  they  kill,  they 
maim  and  frighten;  but  ,  the  good 
shepherd  keeps  the  rifle  handy  and 
knows  how  to  use  it  effectively.  This 
goes  with  practical  sheep  manage¬ 
ment.  Call  the  assessors  afterward, 
they  will  adjust  your  claim,  if  you 
have  one;  that’s  what  dogs  are 
licensed  for;  it’s  a  good  law. 

Willet  Randall 
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Maintaining  Egg  Production  in  Summer 

To  Insure  Having  Enough  Eggs  for  the  Nation’s  Needs  All 
Poultry  Flocks  Must  be  Kept  in  Full  Yield  This  Summer 


S  never  before  the  country  needs 
to  keep  egg  production  up  to 
new  and  higher  levels  during 
the  Summer  season  which 
looms  just  ahead.  Poultry  and 
egg  production,  in  backyards, 
on  general  farms,  and  on  large  commercial 
enterprises,  cannot  take  a  vacation  this  year, 
for  the  needs  of  a  country  at  war  are  too 
great.  One  cannot  forget  this  urgent  need  for 
a  single  moment.  The  health  and  nutrition  of 
a  people  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  war 
must  be  maintained;  and  poultry  meat  and 
eggs  are  high  on  the  list  of  indispensible, 
protective  foods. 

The  adult  laying  flocks  now  on  our  poultry 
plants  and  general  farms  have  passed  through 
a  Winter  and  Spring  of  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuous  egg  yield.  Most  of  these  hens  are  now 
laying  a  majority  of  large-size  eggs,  and  will 
continue  to  produce  an  abundance  of  large 
eggs,  if  properly  fed  and  managed  during 
the  next  four  or  five  months.  During  these 
same  months  the  young  stock  of  the  1942 
crop  will  be  developing  out  on  the  pastures 
and  ranges,  but  will  not  be  maturing  into 
egg-layers  until  Summer  wanes  and  Autumn 
comes.  During  these  same  four  or  five  months 
the  pressure  for  an  ever  increasing  supply 
of  fresh  eggs  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  adult 
hens  now  at  hand.  And,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  this  keeping  up  of  an  egg  supply  must 
be  done,  irrespective  of  the  market  egg  price 
situation  which  may  appear  during  the 
Summer  months.  It  looks  now  as  if  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  may  look  forward  with  reasonable 
confidence  to  a  continuation  of 
fair  egg  prices  for  the  Summer 
now  coming;  but  we  are  at  war, 
and  various  and  sundry  economic 
factors  are  at  work  which  may 
bring  about  unlooked  for  changes 
in  egg  prices — no  one  can  fore¬ 
tell  the  price  picture  as  it  will 
unfold  with  the  coming  days.  The 
point  is,  however,  that  the  need 
for  more  and  more  fresh  eggs 
will  not  abate,  even  if  unfavor¬ 
able  egg  prices  appear;  and 
American  poultry  flock  owners 
may  have  to  look  upon  contiun- 
ation  of  egg  production  as  a  patri¬ 
otic  activity  which  must  be  theirs 
to  do,  in  spite  of  prices  received. 

Infertile  Table  Eggs 

The  demand  for  fertile  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes  from  the  flocks 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  de¬ 
creases  rapidly  after  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Most  of  the  1942 
chicks  will  have  been  provided 
for  by  that  time.  In  view  of  exist¬ 
ing  feed  prices,  labor  costs,  and 
operating  expenses  generally,  this 
fact  seems  to  call  for  two  imme¬ 
diate  steps  to  be  taken  on  every 
plant  or  farm  where  adult  laying 
flocks  are  now  at  hand.  (1)  Go 
over  the  flocks  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  removing  first,  every  male 
bird  that  is  no  longer  needed,  and 
second,  culling  the  hens  rigor¬ 
ously,  leaving  only  those  which 
show  visable,  physical  character¬ 
istics  indicative  of  egg-laying 
capacity.  The  removal  of  the 
male  birds  at  once  means  two 
savings:  First,  large  adult  male 
birds  are  vigorous  eaters,  and  they 
should  not  be  fed  and  cared  for 
during  all  this  coming  Summer 
and  Fall,  unless  it  is  definitely 
known  that  their  breeding 
quality  is  such  as  to  warrant 
going  to  the  expense  of  carrying 
them  over  until  next  season’s 
breeding  needs  come  ’round  again. 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

It  is  probable  that  this  year,  in.  particular, 
fewer  male  birds  should  be  carried  over — 
poultrymen  can  afford  to  depend  upon  pedi¬ 
greed  cockerels  next  Winter  and  Spring.  The 
male  bird  is  not  essential  to  egg  production, 
although  many  people  seem  to  still  hold  to 


The  practicable  two-story  poultry  laying  house 
here  shown,  houses  business  flocks  of  White 
Leghorn  hens  on  the  Hightstown,  N.  J.  poultry 
farm  of  Mr.  Crystal.  This  sort  of  structure  puts 
egg  production  on  a  par  with  other  farm  enter¬ 
prises. 

the  theory  that  a  flock  will  not  produce  well 
unless  male  birds  are  present  in  it.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  the  cull  hens,  those  which  have 
obviously  passed  their  periods  of  economic 
laying,  will  also  cut  down  on  the  feed  and 
labor  bills  for  the  Summer,  and  provide 
room  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  early- 
hatched  pullets  along  later  in  the  Summer. 
(2)  Assure  egg  customers  that  the  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  hot  weather  are  infertile, 


A  flock  of  New  Hampshires  on  a  backyard  poultry  plant,  does  its  bit  to¬ 
ward  building  up  the  needed  egg  supply  for  the  country  in  these  days. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  hens  on  an  eastern  farm  are  typical  of  the  dual- 
purpose  sort  of  American  farm  hen  now  doing  an  economically  significant 
fob  of  food  production  on  thousands  of  farms.  Note  the  business  type  of 

these  hens. 


and  therefore  more  apt  to  keep  better  and 
in  better  quality  than  would  fertile  eggs. 

Care  of  Summer  Eggs 

Farmers  are  apt  to  think  that  gathering 
eggs  more  than  once  each  day  is  merely  for 
Winter  time  when  danger  of  freezing  is 
present;  but  the  gathering  of  eggs  at  noon 
as  well  as  in  late  afternoon  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  in  hot  weather,  if  not  more  so.  So, 
another  step  in  Summer  time  management  is 
to  gather  the  eggs  twice  a  day,  and  removing 
them  from  the  hot  hen  houses  to  a  cool  egg 
room,  in  which  the  temperature  is  between 
50  and  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  in  which 
the  air  is  rather  humid  or  moist.  The  ,best 
basket  to  use  for  gathering  eggs  is  a  wire 
basket,  which  will  permit  the  free  and  rapid 
circulation  of  air  through  the  eggs  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  gathered.  It  is  important 
for  fresh,  first-quality  table  eggs  to  become 
cooled  down  to  a  temperature  something 
about  as  indicated  above  and  prevented  from 
evaporation  by  being  held  in  a  tfnoist  air. 
Eggs  must  be  kept  clean.  This  means  two 
things:  First,  that  the  Summer  nests  must 
be  cleaned  two  or  three  times  during  the 
Summer  season  and  fresh  clean  litter  supplied. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  clean  wood 
shavings  for  use  as  Summer  nest  litter.  They 
are  cool  and  sanitary  and  hold  the  nests  in 
good  shape  and  condition.  Secondly,  eggs 
should  be  gathered  with  perfectly  clean  hands, 
so  that  they  are  not  soiled  in  the  handling 
in  any  way  whatever.  The  hen  does  a  re¬ 
markable  job  furnishing  a  clean  package  in 
the  egg  as  laid.  Man  must  keep 
it  clean  and  get  it  to  the  user  in 
the  same  condition,  without  its 
having  to  be  washed,  if  possible. 
If,  in  spite  of  daily  care  of  the 
nests,  the  eggs  as  gathered  are 
soiled,  it  is  best  to  wash  them, 
using  a  perfectly  clean,  moist 
cloth,  and  allowing  them  to  air- 
dry.  An  alternative  method  is  to 
use  a  fine  sand  paper  strip  which 
has  been  tacked  over  a  lamb’s 
wool  shoe  polisher.  This  dry- 
cleaner  is  inexpensive  and  very 
handy  and  effective. 

Another  point  in  handling  these 
valuable  Summer  eggs  on  the 
farm  has  to  do  with  packing  them 
in  clean,  non-dusty  cartons  or 
cases,  and  making  use  of  per¬ 
fectly  clean  fillers.  In  Summer 
time  these  egg  containers  may 
easily  become  dusty  and  dirty, 
but  they  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  cleaned  before  fresh  eggs  are 
placed  in  them  prior  to  the  trip 
to  market. 


Changes  in  Management 

The  country  is  involved  in  a 
great  war,  and  to  that  end  must 
use  every  resource  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  armed  forces.  Egg 
and  poultry  farmers,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  must  make  certain  changes 
in  the  daily  care  and  management 
of  their  hens,  in  order  to  fit  in 
with  the  war  program.  Right  now, 
as  the  Summer  of  1942  looms 
just  ahead,  there  are  certain 
changes  in  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  which  must  be  made. 

1.  The  supply  of  cod-liver  oil 
has  for  a  considerable  time  been 
exhausted  and  unavailable  in  most 
poultry-raising  localities,  and  the 
feeding  oils  substituted  for  cod- 
liver  oil  a  few  weeks  ago  are  also 
being  commandeered  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  soap-making,  etc. 
Well,  it  looks  as  though  the 
(Continued  on  Page  334) 
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Vitamin  Bi 
and  Plant  Growth 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Straw  mulch  in  an  apple  orchard.  Good  soils, 
high  in  organic  m  atter,  contain  an  abundance  of  Bt. 


History  was  made  in  1883  when  the 
Japanese  Navy  found  that  sailors  who  had 
developed  the  skin  disease  known  as  beriberi 
recovered  when  in  addition  to  polished  rice 
and  dried  fish  they  were  fed  meats,  vegetables, 
and  milk.  Apparently  there  was  something 
more  to  foodstuffs  than  just  quantity  and 
wholesomeness. 

Little  by  little  in  the  years  that  followed, 
additional  information  accumulated  that 
pointed  in  the  same  direction.  English  sailors 
on  long  voyages  sucked  the  juice  of  limes 
to  prevent  scurvey  and  were  dubbed  “limeys.” 
Sylvester  Graham  with  his  Graham  flour,  and 
a  score  of  other  faddists,  claimed  that 
“calories”  and  quantity  were  not  enough. 
And  though  at  first  laughed  at,  they  were 
later  recognized,  as  forerunners  of  the  scien¬ 
tists  who  since  about  1912  have  proved  the 
necessity  in  the  diet  of  minute  quantities  of 
elusive  materials,  named  vitamins.  The 
vitamin  craze  was  on  its  way. 

All  of  this  was  with  animal  nutrition — 
nothing  yet  showed  vitamins  necessary  for 
plant  growth,  except  for  a  suggestion  from 
the  classical  argument  in  Europe  between 
Pasteur  and  Liebig  a  generation  ago  as  to 
the  necessity  for  some  “impurities”  in  yeast 


cultures  used  in  fermentation  processes,  and 
except  also  for  the  forerunners  of  agriculture 
scient^ts  who  extolled  the  virtues  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  who  insisted  that  something 
more  than  chemical  fertilizers  was  needed 
in  plant  nutrition. 

Then  suddenly  in  the  1930’s,  word  began 
to  get  about  that  minute  amounts  of  rare 
organic  compounds  were  producing  profound 
effects  upon  plants,  such  as  extracts  from 
urine  which  were  favoring  root  formation 
with  cuttings.  Stimulated  by  these  researches, 
a  number  of  unusual  and  interesting  com¬ 
pounds  were  isolated  that  were  essential  to 
plant  growth,  and  then  came  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  late  1930’s  that  vitamin  B  was 
essential  to  plant  life  as  well  as  to  animal 
life.  And  so  was  ushered  in  the  vitamin  craze 
for  plants. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  good  infor¬ 
mation  about  vitamins  and  plant  growth, 
much  more  information  that  is  not  according 
to  fact,  and  too  much  which  is  dowmright 
misrepresentation  and  designed  solely  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  and  fleece  it. 
What,  then,  is  the  present-day  conception  of 
vitamin  B  for  plants? 

First  of  all,  vitamin  B  is  not  just  a  single 
chemical  compound  as  was  at  one  time  be¬ 
lieved.  Instead,  just  as  a  chunk  of  rock  may 
contain  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  other  minerals, 
so  the  substance  which  could  be  extracted 
from  plants  and  which  could  be  relied  upon 


to  prevent  beriberi  in  humans  has  been  found 
to  consists  of  several  compounds  —  perhaps 
10  or  more  so  called,  “factors.”  And,  since 
there  are  only  26  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and 
since  they  are  being  used  up  most  rapidly 
by  new  discoveries  it  is  only  natural  to  call 
one  substance  Ba,  another  B-,  another  B3,  and 
so  on,  just  like  King  Henry  I.  King  Henry  II, 
and  so  on. 

Vitamin  Bx  has  been  definitely  isolated  as 
a  chemical  called  thiamin  or  thiamin  chloride; 
vitamin  B3  is  d-ribose  (a  sugar)  plus  flavin 
(a  yellow  coloring),  and.  hence  the  natural 
name  “riboflavin”;  B0  is  pyriodoxin;  and  B*  is 
nicotinic  acid. 

Now,  Bt  is  generally  acknowledged  as  an 
essential  to  every  living  cell  whether  animal 
or  plant — from  the  most  exalted  man  to  the 
most  humble  bug,  and  from  an  orchid  to  a 
fungus  or  a  mold  spore.  Without  it  there  is 
poor  development.  Accordingly,  if  a  piece  of 
a  young  root,  about  one-tenth  the  length  of 
a  toothpick  is  cut  off  from  the  mother  plant 
and  placed  under  sterile  conditions  in  a 
culture  chamber  containing  a  complete  nu¬ 
trient  solution  but  no  vitamin  Bx,  it  will  not 
develop  properly.  But  when  Bx  is  included  in 
the  culture,  everything  else  being  provided, 
this  isolated  root  tip  will  grow  and  develop 
into  a  mass  of  whitish  roots  and  may  appar¬ 
ently  be  kept  growing  indefinitely. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  importance  of  Bx  to 
plant  growth,  (Continued  on  Page  327) 
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It  Does  Not  Take  Bx  to  Produce  Phenomenal  Growth  —  None  of  These  Crops  Ever  Received  Artifical  Applications. 

Upper  left:  Balm  of  Gilead  trees  grown  from  hardwood  cuttings  in  one  season.  Upper  right:  Yearling  cherry  trees  in  a  California  nursery.  Lower 

left:  Vigorous  peach  orchard  in  South  Jersey.  Lower  right:  Alderman  pea  vines  in  Western  New  York. 
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Youth  for  the  Farm 

School  boys  and  girls,  from  14  up 
are  going  into  the  fields  of  Central 
and  Western  New  York  to  plant, 
cultivate  and  harvest  crops  this  year. 
The  purpose  is  to  meet  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labor  shortage  occasioned  by 
the  creation  of  the  huge  armed 
forces  and  the  absorption  of  workers 
in  the  munition  plants.  The  present 
movement  involving  thousands  of 
American  youth,  is  known  as  the 
Farm  Cadet  Victory  Service,  and  will 
take  boys  and  girls  from  the  cities 
to  get  acquainted  with  “the  good 
earth”  personally  and  perhaps  for  the 
first  time. 

A  survey  of  19  New  York  counties 
gives  the  following  information: 

Monroe  County  —  Aims  at  plac¬ 
ing  700  boys  on  Monroe  County 
farms,  with  an  additional  2,000  boys 
and  girls  needed  for  harvest  work. 
They  will  be  required  principally  on 
so  called  ‘canners’  crops  —  corn, 
tomatoes,  peas  and  beans.  To  aid  in 
the  harvest  of  an  estimated  4,000  to 
6,000  acres  of  potatoes  and  13,000 
acres  of  vegetable  crops,  an  addi¬ 
tional  2,000  boys  and  girls  will  be 
needed. 

Oswego  County — Fully  1,200  youths 
will  be  needed  on  Oswego  County 
farms.  The  principal  crops  are  corn, 
peas  and  muckland  produce,  said 
Nelson  F.  Mansfield  County  Farm 
Bureau  agent. 

St.  Lawrence  County  —  Russell 
Cary,  County  Farm  Bureau  agent 
says  a  real  labor  shortage  exists  on 
the  6,200  farms  in  this  county.  Jobs 
are  open  on  at  least  three-quarters 
of  the  farms  and  many  farmers  are 
paying  as  high  as  $100  a  month  and 
maintenance.  Chief  crops  are  hay, 
corn  and  oats.  High  school  student 
help  can  solve  the  labor  shortage 
problem,  Mr.  Cary  believes. 

Otsego  County  —  At  least  500  high 
school  boys  will  be  needed  for  corn, 
grain  and  hay  crops,  according  to 
M.  E.  Thompson,  County  Farm 
Bureau  agent. 

Madison  County  —  D.  Leo  Hayes, 
County  Farm  Bureau  agent,  says 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

We  in  this  berry  growing  section 
have  for  several  years  been  using 
paper  boxes,  pints  and  quarts.  These 
are  made  of  waxed  paper,  stand  up 
well,  will  not  wet  through;  are 
smaller  at  bottom  so  nest  easily  and 
a  large  number  may  be  shipped  in 
a  carton  with  shipping  charges 
small.  We  use  the  paper  boxes  in 
crates  which  have  slats  so  boxes 
may  be  set  in  without  crushing  the 
berries.  We  use  pint  boxes  for  red 
raspberries  and  quarts  for  all  other 
berries,  currants  and  cherries. 

In  every  farming  community  en¬ 
gaged  in  dairying,  stock  raising, 
poultry  or  grain,  there  is  an  open¬ 
ing  for  some  person  with  a  small 
acreage  to  supply  his  neighbors  with 
fresh  fruits  especially  berries.  Such 
farmers  are  too  busy  to  bother  with 
berry  patches  and  welcome  fresh 
fruits  as  those  they  get  from  the 
stores  are  generally  stale.  I  know 
of  several  people  who  are  doing 
that.  One  man  with  less  than  two 
acres  makes  a  good  living  with 
berries  and  has  a  steady  demand 
without  leaving  home  even  to  de¬ 
liver;  another  with  less  than  four 
acres  also  does  well  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  benefactor  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  This  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
people  with  too  little  capital  to  buy 
a  big  farm.  ^  . 

Berries  require  a  great  deal  of 
hand  work  and  hard  work  but  pay 
well  if  there  is  not  too  much  com¬ 
petition.  Here  we  raise  them  in  such 
large  quantities  that  we  must  de¬ 
pend  on  wholesale  markets  and  thus 
get  less  but  even  so  berries  pay 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again.  I  would 
not  set  more  than  a  dozen  trees,  just 
enough  to  supply  the  home  and  all 
other  .land  in  berries  except  of 
course  some  meadow  and  grain  for 
home  needs.  Trees  have  been  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  pain  in  the  neck  for  me 
and  grapes  have  been  a  losing  crop 
for  many  years.  It  is  becoming  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  raise  a  paying 
apple  crop  due  to  spraying  costs, 
package  cost  and  labor  cost.  I  wish 
I  had  the  nerve  to  pull  all  my  apple 
trees  but  keep  on  hoping  they  will 
pay  sometime. 

Michigan  L.  B.  Reber 


fully  half  of  the  2,700  farmers  in 
the  county  would  each  welcome  the 
services  of  a  high  school  boy  or  girl 
at  this  time. 

Tioga  County  —  500  boy  and  girl 
high  school  students  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  work  on  farms  in  Tioga 
County  to  meet  the  labor  shortage, 
according  to  Albert  Blanchard, 
County  Farm  Bureau  agent.  The 
students  are  to  be  registered  at  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  which  farmers  will 
appeal  for  help. 

Yates  County  —  Farmers  in  this 
county  feel  that  they  can  solve  their 
labor  shortage  by  using  some  50 
high  school  students. 

Chenango  County  —  Approximate¬ 
ly  1,200  harvest  workers,  of  whom 
one-half  will  be  city  residents,  will 
be  needed  on  Chenango  County 
farms  for  harvesting  peas,  beans, 
cabbage,  seed  potatoes  and  dairy 
crops,  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent 
K.  D.  Scott  says. 

Cayuga  County  —  Charles  L. 
Messer,  Cayuga  County  Farm  Bureau 
agent  indicates  more  than  200  high 
school  boys  and  girls  will  be  needed 
on  Cayuga  County  farms  this 
Summer  and  probably  twice  that 
number  during  the  harvest  period. 

Seneca  County  —  Reports  that 
the  farmers  there  will  need  help, 
but  the  number  of  boys  and  girls 
required  is  not  known,  while  in 
Ontario  County,  school  officials  have 
adopted  a  one-session-a-day  pro¬ 
gram  beginning  in  September  to 
allow  some  200  students  to  help  out 
the  farmers. 

Tompkins  County  —  Harry  C. 
Morse,  County  Farm  Bureau  agent 
reports  about  50  high  school  boys 
will  be  available  for  Tompkins 
County  farmers. 

Jefferson  County  —  With  a  short¬ 
age  of  800  to  1,000  farm  workers 
predicted  by  Oscar  Sellers,  County 
Farm  Bureau  agent,  some  500  high 
school  boys  and  girls  will  be  needed 
to  relieve  the  situation,  it  is  said. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  dairies  and 
require  daily  help  necessitating  the 
students  to  remain  on  the  farms  all 
Summer.  p.  b,  o. 


A  Grange  Resolution 

At  the  request  of  the  Somerset 
County  (Pa.)  Pomona  Grange,  the 
following  report  is  published: 

On  April  28,  1942  the  Somerset 
County  Pomona  Grange  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  adopted  a  resolution  and  put 
itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
organization  of  farmers  sponsored  by 
John  L.  Lewis  or  any  other  labor 
organization.  It  asserted  that  the 
purpose  was  selfish  and  financial  on 
the  part  of  labor  racketeers  with 
the  intention  of  setting  themselves 
up  as  food  dictators,  and  further 
stated  that  farmers  are  fully  capa¬ 
ble  of  conducting  and  managing 
their  own  affairs  if  let  alone. 
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Farm  Truck  Rationing 

Under  a  new  set  of  rationing  regu¬ 
lations,  farmers  may  establish  eligi¬ 
bility  for  new  trucks: 

1.  For  transportation  of  food  and 
materials  connected  directly  with  the 
war  effort.  Hauling  food  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  Army  and  Navy  use 
would  be  considered  as  being  direct¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  war  effort.  A 
farmer  engaged  in  such  hauling  could 
qualify  in  this  class  provided  it  con¬ 
stituted  more  than  50  percent  of  his 
truck  operations. 

2.  For  transportation  of  food  and 
materials  indirectly  connected  with 
the  war.  This  will  cover  most  farm 
uses  of  trucks,  such  as  hauling  farm 
produce  to  market. 

In  addition  to  qualifying  in  either 
of  the  above  classifications,  the 
following  facts  must  be  established: 

A.  He  cannot  fill  his  needs  by 
leasing  the  equipment  of  others. 

B.  He  cannot  fill  his  needs  by 
pooling  his  present  equipment  with 
that  of  other  operators. 

C.  He  cannot  transfer  some  of  his 
present  vehicles  now  being  used  for 
less  essential  purposes  to  the  use  for 
which  he  is  requesting  the  new 
vehicle. 

D.  If  the  vehicle  is  to  be  used  for 
replacement,  the  replaced  vehicle  is 
incapable  of  being  repaired  to  serve 
his  purpose. 

E.  He  has  been  unable  to  find  a 
used  vehicle  that  will  meet  his  needs. 

If  the  local  allocation  officer  does 
not  approve  a  farmer’s  application, 
it  will  be  returned  to  him  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  letter  stating  briefly  the 
basis  of  refusal.  In  order  to  appeal, 
the  farmer  must  file  such  statements 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  support  his 
claim,  together  with  the  original 
application  and  the  letter  of  dis¬ 
approval  mentioned  above,  with  the 
Local  Appeal  Board  in  his  State 
within  30  days.  If  this  appeal  is  dis¬ 
approved,  there  is  no  further  appeal 
possible,  but  after  three  months’ 
time  a  new  application  may  be  filed. 


- 5  DAY  SPECIAL - 

«A|  I  BLOOMINGIN 

WLL  «  •  YOUR  GARDEN” 

Res-  $7.50  Value.  Post  Paid  for . $1.50 

Field  Grown  Plants,  ready  to  bloom,  including  3 
Hybr.  Columbine,  3  Painted  Daisies,  3  Double 
Shasta  Daisies,  3  Double  Hybr.  Delphinium,  3 
Sweet  William,  2  Azalea  Chrysanthemums,  Yellow. 
Red,  3  Hardy  Aster,  3  Baby’s  Breath,  4  Ragged 
Robbin,  4  Canterbury  Bells,  4  Double  Carnations, 
highly  perfumed,  2  Rhododendrons,  hybr. 
Red,  Purple.  All  Hardy  Plants  Ready  to  Bloom. 
ey-j  Plants  in  All,  As  (he  e/\ 
O#  Above,  Postpaid 

Please  Add  20c  lor  Packing 

2  FLAME  AZALEA  Orange. 

Bushy,  Ready  to  Bloom,  postp’d . 

2  Dogwoods,  2  ft.  Red  Pink,  postp’d... SI 
BLUEBERRIES:  Cultivated  large  luscious  berries. 
6  var.  6  plants,  4  yrs.  old,  ready  to  bear.  Postpaid  $3. 

THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA.  (250  Acres) 


*1 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes, 

2  Yr.  Plants  50  cents  ea.;  $4  doz.;  $30  per  100. 

3  Yr.  Bearing  Plants  $1  ea.;  $8  doz.;  $60  per 
100.  Special  6 — 2  Yr.  plus  3 — 3  Yr.  for  $4. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  •  WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 


CD  CCU  IM  rr*  Certified  Strawberry  Plants. 

f  IX IlOM  U  LJ  V*  Dorset.  Fairfax.  Premier,  Dres¬ 
den,  Dunlop.  Aberdeen,  Catskill  and  Clarmont  100-$l.00; 
300-$2.50;  500-$3.50;  1000  or  more  $7.00-1000,  Trans¬ 
portation  col.  R.  Turnbull,  Box  36,  Maple  View,  N.  Y. 


Transplanted  Strawberry 

And  other  berry  plants.  Best  for  Summer  and  Fall 
planting.  All  leading  varieties,  59  years  in  business. 
Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  315,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


100  GLADIOLUS  BULBS  Postpaid 

Twenty  or  more  selected  varieties,  carefully  blended 
into  a  gorgeous  rainbow  assortment.  We  include  all 
colors,  from  purest  white  to  rich  purple,  blue  and 
maroon.  Bulbs  are  strong  blooming  size  1  inch 
or  more  in  diameter.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  5  PICARDY, 
the  wonder  glad,  extra.  Order  today  or  send  for 
interesting  free  catalog. 

F.  F.  &  F.  O.  SHEPARDSON 

GLADLAND  GARDENS  •  PLAINVILLE,  MASS. 


For  APHIS  and  certain 
other  Destructive  Insects 

Black  Leaf  40  will  kill  many  pests  in  your 
garden.  Use  it  on  aphis,  leafhoppers,  leaf 
miners,  most  thrips,  young  sucking  bugs, 
mealy  bugs,  lace  bugs  and  similar  insects,. 


Easy  to  Use  —  Economical 

One  ounce  makes  six  gallons  of  effective 
aphis  spray. 

Insist  on  Original  Factory  Sealed 
Packages  for  Full  Strength  4237 


TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
INCORPORATED 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


m  ■  UT£  all  LEADING 

r  LAN  I  a  varieties 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2,20  $1,35 

Pepper  . 75  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.00  3.50  6.00  5.50 

Sweet  Potato . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Eggplant  . 85  3.50  5.50  4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  . .  .70  2,25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . 70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Lettuce  . 65  1.60  2.25  1.75 

Beet  . 65  2.00  3.00  2.50 

Tomato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.25 

Celery — 


Ready  June  20  .65  2.25  3,75  3.00 

Quantity  prices  on  lots  of  5,000  plants 
or  more,  shipment  railway  express. 
Cabbage  $1.25  per  M.  Tomato  $2.00  per  M. 

Flowering  Plants  £“dy  2?r_shMs! 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula, 
Verbena,  Gaillardia.  Alyssum,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Centaurea.  Blue  Lace  Flower, 
Scabiosa,  Cosmos,  Celosia,  Snapdragon, 
Snow-on-the-Mt.  Petunia,  Phlox,  Bal¬ 
sam,  Strawflower,  2c  ea.  postage  prepaid. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock;  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss. 
We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Plants 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWEIL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 


We  Pay  Transportation  or  Express 


100 

500 

1000 

5000 

Cabbago  . 

$1.55 

$2.10 

$8.50 

Tomato  (after  June  1).. 

. .  .60 

1.65 

2.50 

9.00 

Pepper  . 

2.25 

3.50 

16.25 

Sweet  Potato  . 

2.25 

3.65 

16.50 

Broccoli,  Lettuce . 

1.65 

2.40 

10.00 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  For  1942 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre.  Ballhead, 
Marion  Market,  Allseasons  (Yellows  Resistant). 
Prices:  500-$I.OO;  1000-$l.75  prepaid.  10,000- 

$10.00  collect.  TOMATO:  Rutgers,  Marglobe, 
Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Master  Marglobe.  Prices: 
$2.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  and  Onion  Plants  $2.00- 
1000.  All  plants  now  ready.  We  use  CERTIFIED 
(treated)  seeds,  cultivate  our  plants  in  rows  and 
grade  them  before  packing.  The  difference  you  pay 
for  QUALITY  plants  will  be  more  than  regained 
by  increased  crop  production.  We  are  oldest  and 
largest  growers  in  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity 
over  %  million  daily.  Our  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service.  Descriptive  list  free. 

J.  P.  C0UNCILL  CO..  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Ten  Million  Frost  Proof  Vegetable  Plants  Ready 

Cabbage,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefied  all  season  Savoy.  Lettuce  plants.  Broc¬ 
coli,  Brussel  Sprouts  300-80c;  500-$  1.25;  1000-$2.09 
postpaid.  Express  $1.00-1000.  Tomatoes  ready  May  10th. 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore  same  price. 
Potatoes,  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Ricos  $2.50-1000  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  OF  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefield.  Lettuce.  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprout, 
Tomatoes:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore 
30fl-80c:  500-$l.25;  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00- 
1000.  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams  $2.50-1000. 
Growing  plants  for  20  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Wakefields,  Flatduteh,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Savoy,  Golden  Acre,  Ballhead.  Tomato.  Collard, 
Broccoli,  Lettuce,  Beets,  300-75c:  500-$  1.25:  1000- 
$2.00  postpaid.  Expressed  10,000-$I2.50.  Potatoes, 
Pepper  500-$l.50;  1000-$2.50.  Cauliflower  100-$l.00. 
Satisfaction  Guar.  R.  R.  Lankford,  Franklin,  Va. 


Certified  tomato  plants;  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Pritchard, 
Bonnie,  Baltimore,  Stokesdale  $1.60-1000;  $1.25-500; 
Pepper:  California  Wonder  $1.75-1000;  Cabbage  75c- 
1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers,  Pritchard,  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more,  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants, 
$1.50-1000,  and  Williams  Red  Velvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants,  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder, 
$2.00-1000  or  25c-100.  Hot  Pepper,  Chill  and  Long 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage,  Round  Dutch,  All 
Seasons,  Copenhagen,  75c- 1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman,  Georgia. 


—OPEN  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— 

Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields, 
Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead.  300-65c;  500-90c;  1000-$!. 50 
prepaid.  $1.00-1000  collect.  Tomato  Plants:  Marglobe, 
Stone,  Baltimore,  300-75c;  500-$l.00;  1000-$l.75  pre¬ 
paid.  $1.25-1000  collect.  Prizetaker  Onion.  Plants: 
35C-100.  California  Wonder  Pepper  40c-100.  Porto 
Bico  Potato  Plants:  300-90c;  500-$l.25:  1000-$2.25 
prepaid.  Plants  well  packed  for  shipping. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


CERTIFIED  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS 

Big  Stem  Jersey,  Maryland  Golden,  Porto  Rico.  Also 
Tomato  and  Pepper.  Write  for  price  list. 

FREDERICK  H.  LORD,  -  BELLE  HAVEN,  VA. 


IRIS 


New  large  varieties  15-$  1.00  prepaid.  Labeled. 

Abby  Luettgens,  76  Bleecker  St.,  Newark,  N,  J. 
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Managing  Sod  Orchards 
Without  Nitrogen 

The  many  methods  of  soil  manage¬ 
ment  applied  to  sod  orchards  in  the 
Northeast  lean  heavily  on  high- 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  Increasing  scar¬ 
city  of  the  nitrogen  carriers  com¬ 
monly  employed  will  force  a  change 
in  soil  management  methods  in  many 
orchards. 

There  has  developed  a  reasonable 
and  effective  system  of  fertilizing 
sod  orchards  which  involves  the 
broadcast  application  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  intervals  of  several  years 
but  often  enough  to  keep  the  grass  in 
vigorous  condition.  The  grass  is  fer¬ 
tilized  much  as  if  it  were  in  a 
meadow.  Residues  from  these  ap¬ 
plications  are  depended  upon  to 
keep  the  trees  from  running  short 
of  phosphorus  and  especially  potas¬ 
sium.  These  applications  are  supple¬ 
mented  each  spring  by  a  ring  ap¬ 
plication  to  each  tree  of  enough 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  cy- 
anamid  to  give  the  tree  the  nitrogen 
it  seems  to  need.  This  nitrogen  ap¬ 
plication  is  considered  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  management  of 
trees  in  sod,  and  a  high  yield  of  well 
colored  fruit  depends  largely  upon 
the  skill  with  which  that  nitrogen 
application  is  adjusted  to  the  needs 
of  the  trees. 

We  are  advised  that  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  cy- 
anamid,  the  big  3  of  orchard  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  will  be  cut  to  not  more  than 
half  the  amounts  usually  applied  and 
perhaps  to  a  much  lower  figure.  Potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  are  available 
and  have  their  place,  but  they  can¬ 
not  substitute  for  nitrogen  on  fruit 
trees. 

We  are  promised  right  now  an 
ample  supply  of  high-nitrogen  mixed 
fertilizers.  If  these  fertilizers  do  be¬ 
come  available  they  will  solve  the 
problem — at  a  price.  They  should  be 
applied  in  such  amounts  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  trees  for  nitrogen 
and  that  means  unnecessarily  heavy 
applications  of  phosphorus  and  pot- 
tassium. 

There  are  other  things  that  will 
help.  The  grower  who  has  his  orchard 
in  good,  vigorous  condition  is  in  an 
enviable  position.  His  trees  probably 
will  grow  well  in  early  spring  and 
set  a  crop  without  an  application  of 
readily  available  nitrogen.  If  he 
uses  a  more  slowly  available  mixed 
fertilizer  the  trees  will  pick  up  nitro¬ 
gen  as  it  becomes  available  and  be 
in  pretty  good  shape  in  the  spring 
of  1943.  Such  orchards  will  often 
coast  for  a  year  or  two  without  fer¬ 
tilization  and  still  grow  enough  to 
come  back  quickly  under  proper 
feeding.  But  if  growth  falls  to  a  low 
level  for  two  or  three  years,  it  takes 
time  and  thought  and  a  lot  of  nitro¬ 
gen  to  restore  trees  to  good  condition, 
and  if  a  cold  winter  intervenes  they 
may  never  come  back. 

Where  stable  manure  is  available 
a  light  application  each  year  will 
carry  trees  in  good  condition  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  the  heavy  application 
needed  to  set  a  crop  on  weak  trees 
may  keep  the  trees  from  hardening 
off  in  the  fall  and  result  in  aggra¬ 
vated  winter  injury.  An  enormous 
amount  of  poultry  manure  is  dumped 
annually  by  Northeastern  poultry- 
men  because  they  have  no  other 
outlet  for  it.  This  should  be  salvaged, 
but  if  you  use  it  on  trees  treat 
poultry  manure  with  profound  re¬ 
spect.  Scatter  it  thinly.  We  have 
known  orchards  that  were  almost 
ruined  by  heavy  application  of  poul¬ 
try  manure. 

In  the  absence  of  fertilizers  and 
manures  or  to  supplement  a  small 
supply  there  are  some  other  things 
that  may  be  done.  There  was  a  time, 
for  instance,  when  the  need  of  trees 
for  nitrogen  was  not  known,  and 
trees  were  kept  fairly  vigorous  and 
productive  even  through  maturity  by 
heavy  pruning.  That  old-fashioned 
tree  butchery  is  not  to  be  advocated 
now,  but  it  is  a  time  when  weak, 
drooping,  cull-producing  branches 
might  be  weeded  out  more  thorough¬ 
ly  than  usual.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
do  the  pruning  that  should  have 
been  done  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Finally,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about 
that  sod,  even  if  it  hasn’t  been  broken 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Through 
all  these  years  it  has  been  accumu¬ 
lating  organic  matter  in  the  upper 
levels  of  the  soil,  that  needs  only 
aeration  to  start  breaking  down  to 


yield  the  stuff  that  trees  and  apples 
are  made  of.  Deep  plowing  is  seldom 
advisable,  but  shallow  plowing  or 
thorough  disking  as  early  as  the  soil 
can  be  worked  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  removing  entirely  the  need 
for  fertilizer.  Like  money  in  the 
bank,  that  fertility  has  been  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  soil  against  the  pro- 
yerbial  rainy  day.  Well,  is  this  it? 

R.  A.  Van  Meter 


Soy  Bean  Hay 

Ton  for  ton,  good  soy  hay  is  equal 
to  alfalfa  for  dairy  cows  and  in 
palatability  is  considered  by  many 
dairymen  to  be  superior.  The  chief 
difficulty  comes  with  curing  it.  This 
can  be  overcome  by  using  a  variety 
which  blooms  early  in  August  and 
produces  pods  about  half  plumped 
out  by  August  20th  to  25th.  Soy 
beans  at  this  stage  are  in  prime  hay 
condition  and  good  curing  weather 
is  usual  at  this  time.  For  hay  pro¬ 


duction  in  New  York  State  the  va¬ 
riety  Cayuga  is  excellent.  The  seed, 
well  inoculated,  should  be  sown  on 
clean,  well  prepared  land  about  the 
middle  of  June  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  2V2  bushels  per  acre.  I  have 
seen  some  fine  crops  of  well  cured 
hay  obtained  by  this  procedure. 

F.  P.  B. 

I  sowed  seven  acres  with  two 
bushels  of  soy  beans  to  the  acre  and 
five  pounds  of  Sudan  grass.  I  put 
three  loads  in  the  silo  to  try  it  out 
and  cut  and  put  in  the  barn  25  loads 
of  as  nice  feed  as  you  ever  saw;  be¬ 
sides  we  fed  the  cows  twice  a  day 
for  four  weeks  on  green  feed.  It  is 
easy  to  cure,  just  mow  it  down  and 
let  it  lay  right  in  the  swath  until 
it  is  good  and  dry  then  side  rake  it 
over,  let  it  lay  a  couple  of  days  and 
put  it  in.  Rain  will  not  hurt  soy 
beans.  Cut  when  the  pods  are  just 
forming.  E.  c.  b. 


Trophies  of  the  Season 
Good  crop  of  fox  skins  caught  by 
E.  Schillinger,  Nassau,  Rensselaer 
County,  New  York, 


Pontiac  Reports  to  the  Nation 
on  Arms  Production! 


★  it  ★ 


On  April  30th ,  at  11:50  P.M.,  Pontiac  de¬ 
livered  its  mtmth  automatic  anti-aircraft 
cannon  to  the  United  States  Navy . 

The  contract  covering  this  important  war 
assignment  called  for  the  production  of  only 
■■■  guns  up  to  that  date. 


Thus ,  Pontiac  deliveries  of  these  vitally - 
needed  weapons  have  exceeded  the  rate 
of  production  specified  in  the  contract 
by  12  times  and  the  time  specification  by 
7  months. 


ABLE  TO  disintegrate  dive  bombers  with  a  spray  of 
explosive  shells,  the  ■■■■■■■■  cannon  was  once  the 
hand-made  dream  of  a  HMBB  ordnance  wizard.  Today, 
guns  of  the  same  type — but  officially  recognized  as  better 
built  and  less  expensive — are  being  pressed  into  imme¬ 
diate  service  on  the  fighting  ships  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
the  ■■■■■  Navy  and  on  ■■■■■■■■I  that  sail  the 
seven  seas. 

The  attainment  of  volume  production  on  this  desper¬ 
ately  wanted  weapon  is  but  one  salient  in  Pontiac’s 
production  of  arms.  Concurrently,  Pontiac  men  are  at 
work  on  six  additional  assignments  involving  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  victory  on  land,  afloat  and  in  the  air. 

Assignment  No.  2  calls  for  the  production  of  a 
total  of  HU  MMi  WM  mm.  anti-airoraft  guns  for  the 
U.  S.  Army.  In  a  ■■-acre  plant,  tooling  is  proceeding, 
ahead  of  schedule,  which  calls  for  the  delivery  of  the 
first  gun  before  ■■■■■■  1st.  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Far  exceeding  in  complexity  either  of  the  foregoing 
is  Pontiac  assignment  No.  3 — one  of  the  most  compli¬ 
cated  instruments  of  attack  developed  in  the  history  of 
warfare.  Comprising  over  4300  separate  parts,  its 
production  in  quantity  is  a  challenge  which  we  at 
Pontiac  have  eagerly  accepted.  Previously,  its  maximum 
total  production  in  this  country  was  at  a  rate  of  only 
■■  a  month.  According  to  schedule,  we  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  §■  a  day  before  HHHHB  1st,  1941. 

Supplementing  these  major  activities  are  3  others. 


widely  different  in  character — each  calling  for  special 
organization,  facilities  and  personnel. 

They  involve  respectively:  the  current  production  of 
■■■  heavy-duty  ■■■■■■  engine  inter-assemblies  a 
month — which  will  be  quadrupled  in  ■■  months;  the 
manufacture  of  vital  transport  mechanisms  at  a  rate  of 
a  day;  the  production  of  ■■  large  tank  unit- 
assemblies  a  week  in  an  especially  tooled  ■■-acre 
plant;  and,  finally,  the  crating  each  24-hours  for  over¬ 
seas  shipment  of  ■■  heavy-duty  military  vehicles 
being  produced  by  an  allied  member  of  the  General 
Motors  family. 

This  is  Pontiac’s  first  report  to  the  Nation  on  its 
progress  to  date  in  the  production  of  arms  for  victory. 
In  making  it,  we  salute  the  men  on  the  far-flung  battle 
lines,  to  whose  valor  and  self-sacrifice  we  all  owe  so 
much  ;  ;  ;  and  whose  deeds  serve  as  a  constant  inspi¬ 
ration  to  greater  effort  on  our  part. 


Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war 
effort,  Pontiac  has  voluntarily  cen¬ 
sored  this  advertisement. 


jg-  —  f 


P  -V* 


DIVISION  OF 


i  Awarded  on  January  20th, 
.  \  1942,  la  PONTIAC  for 
\  \  outstanding  production  of 
i\  V  Navy  ordnance. 


Pontiac 
General  Motors 
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7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

On  March  18,  a  Chicago  Federal  Grand  Jury  voted  indictments 
against  141  individuals  and  firms  in  the  dairy  business.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  and 

milk  products.  The  victims  of  the  con¬ 
spiracies  are  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk. 

Every  item  in  these  indictments  could 
be  written  from  information  in  the  book — 
“Seven  Decades  of  Milk.” 

The  indictments  charge  that  prices 
fixed  by  bogus  exchanges  in  Wisconsin 
are  now  used  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Orders  as  the  basis  of  prices  for  all  fluid 
milk.  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  charged 
that  several  months  ago. 

The  stooges  of  monopoly  now  admit 
that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  in  eleven  years.  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”  shows  that  farmers  have 
not  received  the  cost  of  production,  with 
two  brief  exceptions  in  1882  and  1916; 
in  70  years. 

The  proponents  of  the  system  they  created,  now  blame  one 
another  for  failure.  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk  ^showed  that  the 
present  system  in  essence  is  the  plan  used  by  dealers  o  y 

10  To'tordTl?  ifhTbeen  challenged.  It  has  revealed  the  real 
cause  of  our  milk  problem.  It  shows  how  the  problem  can  be 

solved  quickly  and  permanently.  ~  _  ...  ,  .  T, 

It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  milk  lacket.  I 
has  aroused  public  revolt  which  led  to  these  indictments. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


333  West  30th  Street, 


Make  Your  Feeds  Rich 

In  Vitamin  D  with  Powdered  Cocoa  Bean  Residue 
Meal.  Contains  28  International  Units  of  vitamin 
D  per  Gram. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Send  $1.00  for  Sample  100  lb.  Bag. 

DRIMOLASS  REFINING  CO. 

320  East  95th  St.,  New  York  City 


WOOD  SHAVINGS 

.CLEAN  .  DRY  .  SCREENED 

Weekly  Deliveries  in  Carload  Lots 

BROWN -BORHEK  CO. 

Cor.  3rd  St.  and  Brodhead  Ave. 
Phone  7-4151  Bethlehem,  Penna. 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 

(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 


CONDE 


MILKING 

MACHINE 

with 

a  rigid  handle 
that  assures  the 
greatest  ease  of 
handling. 


Conde  Milking  Machine 

CO.,  INC. 

SHERRILL ,  N.  Y. 


CHAMPION  OF 


E222] 


SILOS  i 


Wood 

Slaves 

Silalelt 

■  Crainelox 


CRA1NE  TRIPLE-WALL  .  .  . 
tightest,  strongest,  best  insu¬ 
lated  wood  silo  construction 
known.  3  walls!  .  . .  bound  into 
one  !  SILAFELT  Lining  gives 
warmth — CRAINELOX  Spiral 
Binding  gives  extra  strength! 
"2-l-Square'’  Doors!  For  FREE 
folder,  easy  terms,  write 
CRAINE.  INC. 


Binding  532  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural,  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St,  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . . 


B,  F.  IX 


Post  Office  . . . . State 


You  Should  Keep  Bees 


If  you  have  a  garden  for 
beauty  or  for  profit,  you 
have  a  place  for  bees.  A  small 
rooftop  garden,  or  a  commercial 
orchard,  is  a  suitable  place.  Bees 
repay  in  more  ways  than  one  their 
gratitude  for  your  attention. 

In  these  coming  days  there  will 
be  planning  and  managing  necessary 
to  satisfy  our  craving  for  sweets. 
Sugar  is  limited,  and  even  syrups 
may  be  rationed.  In  your  vacant  lots, 
fields,  forests,  and  gardens  is  a 
supply  of  sweets  waiting  for  harvest. 
It  is  the  purest  form  of  sweet.  No 
germ  can  grow  or  even  live  in 
honey.  Honey  is  readily  assimilated 
and  agreeable  to  any  body  condition. 
It  will  keep  indefinitely.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  food,  there  will  be 
no  labor  problem,  no  dispute  among 
the  working  crew.  You  have  a  per¬ 
fect  organization,  each  member 
doing  her  utmost  without  complaint. 
The  busy  bee  will  buzz  from  sun-up 
until  sun-down  working  to  gather 
and  refine  this  sweet  for  you. 

A  bee-hive  is  appropriate  in  any 
garden  surrounding.  In  a  small  home 
flower  patch,  a  vegetable  garden,  or 
large  orchard,  one  or  more  hives 


Inspecting  the  Bees 


is  a  welcome  sight.  From  the  city 
roof-top  or  small  yard,  the  bees  fly 
over  the  countryside  for  precious 
nectar.  From  tree  blossoms,  some  of 
which  we  never  notice,  from  weed 
and  vegetable  blossom,  and  flower 
they  gather  their  due.  In  the  large 
orchard  their  service  is  double.  Each 
blossom  from  which  they  take  nec¬ 
tar  is  pollinated.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  glance  at  your  hive  from  your 
comfortable  chair  and  muse  that 
there  you  have  80,000  or  100,000 
workers  busy  for  you. 

You  can  start  a  hive  of  bees  with 
nothing  but  a  space  to  put  the  hive 
and  $12  to  purchase  all  necessary 
equipment.  On  observing  my  hus¬ 
band’s  success,  I  think  it  has  been 
due  partly  to  his  admitting  he  knew 
nothing  and  following  the  rules.  A 
good  handbook  on  beekeeping  fol¬ 
lowed  implicitly  is  a  sure  road  to 
success.  The  bee  company  from 
which  we  get  our  equipment  has  a 
fine  book  which  covers  every  step. 
Other  beekeepers  are  ready  with 
honest  advice. 

If  there  is  a  beekeeping  associa¬ 
tion,  by  all  means  join  it.  Meetings 
once  a  month  are  a  real  source  of 
learning  and  pleasure.  Your  neigh¬ 
bor  beekeeper  is  a  curious  fellow. 
He  really  wants  to  see  your  hive. 
It  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  each 
beekeeper  that  his  associate  has  a 
healthy  colony.  There  is  one  sad¬ 
ness  in  keeping  bees — a  disease 
called  American  Foul  Brood.  A  hive 
affected  becomes  weak,  and  the  bees 
cannot  guard  their  hive  against  in¬ 
vaders.  As  soon  as  this  happens, 
neighbor  bees  know  it,  and  come  to 
rob  the  honey.  They  carry  the 
diseased  honey  back  to  the  home 
hive,  feed  it  to  their  young,  which 
then  die.  If  one  hive  gets  this 
American  Foul  Brood,  it  spreads  in¬ 
definitely.  But  if  all  are  regularly 
examined  and  kept  clean,  there  is 
no  dread  American  Foul  Brood; 


therefore,  every  beekeeper  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  help  the  other  fellow. 

Each  beekeeper  has  his  own 
opinion,  often  very  different  from 
an  equally  successful  neighbor.  You 
needn’t  be  timid  about  asking  even 
the  wildest  questions.  The  variety 
of  opinion  is  confusing  to  the  be¬ 
ginner,  but  always  exciting.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  decide  whether 
the  bees  give  honey  because  of  our 
care  or  in  spite  of  it.  Your  opinion 
is  as  good  as  the  other  fellow’s;  they 
never  jibe  you.  No  matter  how 
many  different  procedures  are  sug¬ 
gested,  there  is  only  one  question — • 
does  it  work? 

One  meeting  at  our  house  seemed 
like  a  grand  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
pert  demonstration.  When  a  queen 
bee  shows  by  the  small  quantity  of 
eggs  being  laid,  that  she  is  old,  the 
hive  is  re-queened.  One  good  bee¬ 
keeper  advised  us  to  send  and  have 
new  queens  on  hand  for  the  meeting; 
then  Mr.  Jim  could  demonstrate  the 
right  way  to  re-queen.  When  we 
were  all  assembled,  the  queen  cages 
were  given  to  Mr.  Jim  to  place  in 
the  hives.  Mr.  Jim  was  horrified 
because  he  never  introduces  the 
new  queen  until  the  old  one  has 
been  killed,  and  the  bees  have  been 
left  24  hours  to  find  they  are  queen¬ 
less.  So,  gone  was  our  demonstra¬ 
tion;  but  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  was  provided  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  which  followed.  Our  good  bee¬ 
keeper  argued  for  putting  in  the 
queen,  letting  the  old  and  new  fight 
it  out.  Mr.  Jim  argued  his  way. 
Take  your  pick  and  enjoy  your  ex¬ 
periment. 

Our  first  investment  was  $12  for 
complete  hive  with  a  three  pound 
package  of  bees.  The  first  thrill  is 
carrying  the  buzzing  mass  of  work¬ 
ers  home  from  the  express  office. 
They  are  confined  in  a  cage  with 
screen  sides.  You  carefully  place 
this  cage  in  the  hive.  An  opening  is 
allowed  so  that  soon  the  bees  are 
nicely  settled.  Then  a  quart  of 
sugar  syrup  will  be  their  first  food 
until  they  can  go  out  and  gather 
their  own. 

Probably  once  a  day,  or  at  least 
every  Sunday,  you  enjoy  watching 
the  bees  fly  from  their  door,  then 
come  back,  their  little  legs  covered 
with  pollen.  This  is  bee  bread  stored 
for  the  young.  Also,  nectar  is 
brought,  stored,  converted  into  honey 
for  the  bees  and  for  you. 

You  will  impatiently  wait  the  day 
for  hive  inspection.  Having  put  on 
your  bee  veil,  started  the  smoker, 
you  advance  and  lift  the  hive  top. 
Some  sections  will  be  filled  with 
eggs — your  good  queen  has  been 
working.  Some  will  be  nectar-capped 
or  uncapped.  This  is  what  becomes 
honey.  Bees  swarming  over  each 
frame  are  a  wonderful  sight  of  in¬ 
tent  labor.  You  will  find  after  your 
first  sting  that  it  is  not  bad  at  all. 

Periodically,  you  will  examine  and 
note  with  satisfaction  the  nectar 
gathering.  Each  week  you  will 
speculate  on  what  flower  is  supply¬ 
ing  the  honey  flow.  And,  come  late 
Summer,  you  will  cut  chunks  of 
sweet  comb  honey  or  drain  liquid 
sunshine  for  your  table. 

In  our  association  the  report  on 
honey  production  is  interesting.  The 
New  Jersey  suburbs  with  vacant  lots 
and  weed  fields  seem  to  offer  the 
greatest  yield.  However,  here  in 
rural  New  York,  not  what  is  called 
honey  country,  we  realized  75 
pounds  of  honey  the  first  year  from 
our  one  hive.  At  20  cents  a  pound, 
we  got  $14  for  our  investment  of 
$12. 

Then  the  hive  is  packed  for 
Winter.  Leave  enough  honey  for 
the  bees  to  eat  during  the  Winter. 
On  sunny  days  in  Winter,  you  will 
enjoy  going  out  to  see  if  the  bees 
are  flying.  And,  come  Spring,  you 
watch  every  day  to  see  which  is 
the  first  day  they  bring  in  pollen. 
Here  are  your  workers  ready  to 
start  for  you  again. 

The  interest  and  excitement  alone 
will  repay  your  outlay.  You  will 
be  helping  the  orchardists.  Pollina¬ 
tion  by  bees  increases  fruit-setting 
enormously.  You  will  be  helping  the 
country  in  aiding  in  the  supply  of 
a  necessary  staple.  Your  association 
with  fellow  apiarists  will  be  inspir¬ 
ing.  You  will  have  the  cooperation 
of  one  hundred  thousand  willing 
workers.  The  health  in  outdoor 
work  and  food  for  your  table  will 
be  your  tangible  reward.  e.  m. 
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Vitamin  Bi  and  Plant  Growth 

(Continued  from  Page  323) 


as  measured  in  the  scientific  labora¬ 
tory. 

But,  when  Bi  has  been  taken  into 
the  field  and  given  practical  field 
tests  with  agricultural  crops  in  good 
agricultural  regions,  the  response  has 
been  disappointing.  Carefully  done 
field  tests  with  canning  crops  in  the 
East  have  shown  no  favorable  re¬ 
sponse;  greenhouse  and  field  tests  with 
roses,  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  and 
pears  have  shown  no  favorable  re¬ 
sponse;  field  tests  with  seeds  have 
so  improved  the  growth  of  fungi 
that  germination  has  been  reduced; 
and  other  tests  in  other  states  have 
provided  no  very  enthusiastically 
favorable  reports.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  practically  all  of  the 
carefully  performed  field  experi¬ 
ments  with  Bi  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous  in  their  agreement  on  lack 
of  favorable  response.  How  ex¬ 
plain  this  conflict  of  evidence? 

The  first  explanation  seems  to  lie 
in  the  fiact  that  with  most  plants, 
sufficient  Bx  is  manufactured  in  the 
leaves  or  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
plant  itself.  And  from  these  points 
of  manufacture,  it  seems  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  parts  that  need  it  for 
development,  as  the  roots.  Further, 
it  is  stored  heavily  in  seeds. 

The  second  explanation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  vitamin  B,  is  found  freely 
in  soil  containing  organic  matter,  in 
greenhouse  soil,  in  garden  soil,  in 
good  agricultural  soils  generally. 

In  short,  then,  where  it  does  not 
occur,  or  in  plants  or  plant  parts 
which  do  not  manufacture  it,  vitamin 
B!  may  be  a  limiting  factor  in  de¬ 
velopment;  but  in  agricultural 
plants  on  good  agricultural  land, 
there  seems  sufficient  for  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  so  far  as  now  known. 

Then  how  explain  the  many  re¬ 
ports  of  success  with  vitamin  Bi  with 
which  publications  are  filled?  Some 
of  them  come  from  trials  that  have 
no  checks  for  comparison.  That  is, 
a  man  plants  a  bean  field  and  uses 
Bi  and  has  a  fine  crop  of  beans.  He 
may  say  that  Bi  was  responsible. 
But  was  it? 

Again,  some  of  the  successes  have 
been  indirectly  the  result  of  im¬ 
proved  attention  and  good  horti¬ 
cultural  technique — psychological,  if 
you  will,  like  the  doctor’s  bread 
pills.  The  writer  must  plead  guilty 
to  having  encouraged  a  fine  old  lady 
in  the  use  of  Bi  on  house  plants,  but 
with  the  admonition  to  Follow  the 
Directions  Carefully.  This  she  did, 
watering  the  plants  each  week  and 
caring  for  them  as  they  never  had 
been  cared  for  before,  and  with 
splendid  results.  But  was  it  Bx  that 
did  it? 

One  well-known  experiment  at  a 
leading  university  showed  that  some 
seemingly  favorable  responses  might 
be  due  to  chance;  that  is,  with 
plants  that  are  variable,  hundreds 
of  individuals  must  be  used  in  a  test 
rather  than  just  one  or  two.  Because, 
one  plant  might  be  inherently  bigger 
than  another  and  might  be  just  the 
one  that  chance  would  single  out  for 
the  Bi  application,  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Bi  “did  it.” 

Again,  greenhouse  tests  in  Ohio 
with  a  number  of  flowering  plants 
have  shown  no  response.  A  national 
authority  on  Bi,  who  was  looking 
over  the  experiments,  remarked  that 
no  one  could  expect  to  get  responses 
from  Bx  with  such  good  soil!  Further, 
he  said,  the  wrong  plant  was  being 
used,  since  most  plants  manu¬ 
factured  sufficient  Bi  for  their  own 
needs! 

In  fact,  most  of  the  unverified  in¬ 
stances  of  phenomenal  response  from 
Bx  will  not  stand  too  close  scrutiny 
and  most  of  them  can  be  explained 
by  good  horticultural  technique.  For, 
example  take  the  case  of  live  cut¬ 
tings  recently  reported  on  in  a 
nationally  read  magazine.  It  was 
stated  that  the  olive  cuttings  were 
given  “cruel”  treatment  but  were 
saved  by  Bi.  What  was  the  cruel 
treatment?  Well,  cuttings  4  to  6 
inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  a 
finger  in  diameter  ware  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours  in  a  shallow  solution 
of  indole  acetic  acid  and  “tossed” 
into  a  box  of  damp  shavings  and 
“forgotten”  for  six  weeks.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  so  the  story  runs, 
when  “they  should  have  been  life¬ 
less  by  all  rules  of  nursery  practice,” 
the  callused  bases  were  pushed  two 
inches  into  moist,  sandy,  shaded  soil 


and  the  ground  soaked  with  vitamin 
Bx-f  solution. 

But  anyone  who  has  handled  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings  knows  that  this  is  no 
cruel  treatment.  It  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  exactly  the  way  (omitting  the 
Bi-f-  and  the  indole  acetic  acid)  that 
millions  of  cuttings  and  grafts  of 
grape,  apple,  currants,  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  a  host  of  other  materials 
are  propagated  every  year  and  have 
been  so  propagated  for  centuries.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  ways  recommended 
for  propagation  of  the  olive  given 
in  a  report  to  the  California  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  in  1900  (be¬ 
fore  anyone  had  heard  of  vitamin 
Bi)  is  almost  identical  excepting  that 
in  place  of  “tossing,”  “forgetting,” 
“shoving,”  and  treating  “cruelly,” 
the  words  used  speak  of  “placing,” 
“planting,”  and  “selecting.” 

More  recently,  to  take  the  curse 
off  of  B]  have  come  announcements 
of  “Bi-|-.”  The  “+”  can  be  most  any¬ 
thing.  For  example,  “starter  solu¬ 
tions”  put  out  by  fertilizer  companies 
and  thoroughly  proved  experi¬ 
mentally  are  now  widely  used  by 
commercial  growers  in  transplanting 
vegetables.  They  depend  upon  quickly 
available  phosphorus  which  they 
contain  for  their  effect — and  no 
mystery  involved.  Also,  excellent 
results  have  been  secured  with  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  fertilizers  placed  in 
narrow  bands  close  to  plants  and 
have  been  responsible  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  side-placement  machinery 


and  a  great  reduction  in  fertilizer 
bills.  But  this  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  mystical.  And  who  has  not  heard 
of  indole  acetic  acid  and  indole 
butyric  acid  to  hasten  and  improve 
rooting  of  cuttings? 

Then  there  are  cases  reported 
where  a  plant  has  grown  remarkably 
from  a  cutting  in  one  year,  implying 
that  Bi-f  did  the  trick.  But  Balm  of 
Gilead  cuttings  grow  8  to  10  feet  high 
in  1  year  under  favorable  conditions; 
and  who  has  not  soaked  seed  over¬ 
night  and  had  it  produce  roots  an 
inch  long  in  24  hours  under  good 
conditions. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  places 
where  Bx  is  needed,  as  when  a  scien¬ 
tist  painstakingly  cultures  tomato 
root  tips  .  in  a  glass  flask  under 
aseptic  conditions  in  the  laboratory 
in  his  quest  for  fundamenal  scien¬ 
tific  truths.  And,  as  every  farmer 
knows,  there  are  places,  too,  where 
magnesium,  iron,  zinc,  boron,  iodine, 
and  a  dozen  other  elements  may  be 
necessary.  But  these  places  are  rare, 
and  their  rarity  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  rather  than  exploited.  Yes, 
even  nitrogen,  potassium,  and 
phosphorus  are  needed  now  and 
then — witness  the  fertilizer  industry. 
But  this  is  a  long  way  from  the  use 
of  vitamin  B!  to  inarch  trees,  to  make 
wisterias  bloom,  to  root  evergreens, 
to  start  an  olive  industry  in  Mexico, 
and  by  implication  to  work  miracles 
with  any  pldnt  in  any  soil  any  place 
in  America  and  beyond  the  seas. 

Response  to  Ba  in  agriculture  might 
be  likened  to  the  response  to  oxygen 


of  a  man  who  has  pneumonia,  to  a 
man  who  is  at  25,000  feet  in  an  air¬ 
plane,  or  to  a  man  who  has  been 
looked  in  a  bank  vault.  Oxygen,  at 
such  a  time,  is  important.  But  in 
the  normal  course  of  living,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  go  about  their 
affairs  never  thinking  of  oxygen  and 
never  feeling  any  solicitude  about  it. 
The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  air 
contains  normally  about  20  percent 
oxygen  and  that  air  is  “free.”  Now, 
if  the  man  locked  in  the  bank  vault 
were  to  be  saved  by  a  small  quantity 
of  liquid  oxygen,  he  might  be  in  a 
position  to  “tell  the  world”  of  the 
value  of  oxygen,  and  probably  he 
might  be  able  to  sell  cans  of  oxygen, 
pills  of  oxygen,  and  various  com  ¬ 
binations  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  he 
might  even  sell  “oxygen-f,”  in  which 
the  “+”  might  be  the  container  or 
a  book  of  instructions  on  fresh  air 
and  setting-up  exercises.  And,  inso¬ 
far  as ‘this  exploitation  followed  good 
sound  medical  advice  and  encour¬ 
aged  men  to  expand  their  lungs  and 
sleep  with  windows  open,  it  might 
be  a  good  thing.  But,  would  it  be 
exactly  right  to  say  that  it  was  the 
can  of  oxygen  accompanying  the 
order  which  was  doing  all  the  good? 

The  illustration  is  not  far  fetched. 
As  the  conservative  report  from  one 
reliable  University  puts  it  “The 
limited  data  now  available  do  not 
warrant  recommending  this  material 
(Bi)  in  plant  culture  except  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.” 
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A  $1000  BOND 

and  All-Expense  Trip  for  tho 
Best  100  Word  Letter  on:  "Why 
Farmers  should  Buy  War  Bonds!" 

125 

PRIZES 

1st  PRIZE— #1000  U.  S.  War  Bond  plus  an 
all-expense  trip  for  the  winner  and  one 
other  member  of  the  family.  Tour  the  big 
Allis-Chalmers  factory  where  weapons  of 
victory  are  built;  visit  Great  Lakes  Naval 
T raining  Station  and,  conditions  permitting, 
cruise  as  guest  of  honor  on  a  navy  boat. 

2nd  —  #1,000  War  Bond;  3rd  —  #500,  4th 
—#400, 5th— #375,  6th— #300,  7th— #250, 
8th— #200,  9th— #150, 10th— #100— all  in 
War  Stamps.  11th,  12th,  13th  —  #100  each; 
14th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  18th— #50  each;  19th, 
20th,  21st,  22  nd,  23rd,  24th,  25th-#25  each 
— all  in  War  Bonds  (maturity  values).  100  ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  of  #10  each  in  War  Stamps. 

HOW  TO  ENTER — Anyone  living  on  a  farm  is 
eligible  —  except  Allis-Chalmers  employees  and 
dealers  and  then-  families.  List  the  serial  number 
of  a  War  Bond  registered  in  your  name.  One 
entry  permitted  for  each  $25  bond  denomination. 
Obtain  entry  blank  with  complete  rules  and  help¬ 
ful  information  from  any  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  or 
branch,  or  write  the  address  below.  Entry  blank 
not  required  to  win.  Contest  closes  September  IS. 

YOUR  IDEAS  ARE  NEEDED  —  Submit  entries 
to  Allis-Chalmers,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


“Too  little,  too  late”  is  not  the  American 
way!  But ...  it  takes  money— big  money 
—  to  fight  a  modern  war  and  Uncle  Sam 
offers  us  all  the  privilege  of  helping  out  by 
lending  him  our  dollars. 

Allis-Chalmers  believes  that  America  and 
our  way  of  life  is  the  best  investment  in  the 
world.  When  you  buy  War  Savings  Bonds 
•  •  .  Uncle  Sam  gives  you  a  demand  note, 
with  all  our  land  and  resources  as  your  col¬ 
lateral.  Because  there  is  no  other  investment 
as  safe  . . .  nor  as  important  to  our  country 
• .  .we  are  proud  to  cooperate  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Treasury  Department  by  sponsor, 
ing  this  message  to  American  farm  families. 

Buy  War  Savings  Bonds  every  time  you 
sell  —  make  every  market  day  a  bond  day! 
Help  sell  more  bonds  by  sending  your  ideas 
to  our  “Win -The -War  Bond  Contest.” 
This  is  your  chance  to  speed  the  day  of 
Victory.  Do  it  NOW! 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns^  and  any 
each  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused' with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courta 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Vitamin  B  in  Horticulture 

THE  current  craze  about  vitamins  in 
relation  to  plant  growth  has  gone  entirely 
too  far.  It  looks  to  us  very  much  like  the 
result  of  a  well  planned  commercial  cam¬ 
paign.  Certainly,  the  publicity  given  to  the 
miracles  attendant  upon  vitamin  application 
demands  critical  study  and  analysis. 

It  is  with  that  thought  in  mind  that  Dr. 
Tukey  has  written  the  article  “Vitamin  Bx 
and  Plant  Growth”  on  page  323.  His  approach, 
from  the  common  sense  angle  as  well  as  the 
scientific,  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  better 
and  sounder  horticulture. 

As  Dr.  Tukey  points  out,  no  one  will  deny 
that  vitamin  Bi,  like  a  lot  of  other  things, 
is  essential  to  plant  growth;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  exploited  to  delude 
the  innocent  and  to  imply  that  it  is  the 
panacea  for  all  horticultural  ills.  A  recent 
contribution  in  a  national  weekly  focussed 
a  great  deal  of  attention  on  this  subject,  al¬ 
though  the  curse  was  taken  from  vitamin  Bj 
alone  by  calling  the  material  “B^  plus.”  If 
by  the  “plus’  is  meant  “good  horticultural 
technique”  or  “well  recognized  horticultural 
practice,”  then  well  and  good.  Dr.  Tukey’s 
position  is  that  there  was  a  .clear  implication 
m  the  article  that  vitamin  Bj  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  the  miraculous  successes 
recorded,  and  that  such  an  implication  is  not 
only  misleading  but  wrong. 

Before  we  give  vitamin  B  all  the  credit, 
why  not  inquire  and  see  if  anyone  ever  heard 
of  the  placing  of  cuttings  in  moist  sawdust  for 
callousing;  whether  anyone  ever  heard  of 
bridge  grafting  and  inarching  to  save  injured 
trees;  whether  anyone  ever  heard  of  the 
germination  of  seed  overnight  under  optimum 
conditions  as  in  a  seed  testing  laboratory; 
whether  anyone  ever  heard  of  the  side  place¬ 
ment  of  fertilizers;  whether  anyone  ever 
heard  of  “starter  solutions”  now  so  generally 
and  successfully  used  for  transplanting 
vegetable  crops;  or  whether  anyone  ever 
heard  of  root  pruning  to  induce  flowering? 
All  of  these  phenomena  are  every-day 
occurrences  and  require  no  vitamin  B.  They 
merely  require  the  “plus.” 

Let’s  be  honest  in  this  thing  and  put  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs.  Let’s  put  it  on 
the  “plus.”  Let’s  not  be  led  on  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  propagandists  of  this  miracle  solution 
who  argue  “It  must  be  good;  we’ve  sold 
60,000  batches  of  the  stuff.”  Let’s  not  exploit 
the  garden  population  of  America  with  un¬ 
warranted  claims  and  implications  for  the 
miracles  of  vitamin  B  in  a  year  when  it  is 
especially  garden  conscious  because  of  war 
conditions  and  Victory  Gardens. 


Another  Milk  Conviction 

ABOUT  one  year  ago,  indictments  charg¬ 
ing  extortion,  conspiracy  and  violence 
were  filed  against  26  delegates  and  members 
of  Local  584  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Iiafoor  and  Local  445  of  the  same  organization, 
consisting  of  city  and  country  milk  truck 
drivers.  The  authorities  in  the  New 
York  County  District  Attorney’s  office 


classed  this  group  of  defendants  as  typical 
racketeers  and  gangsters  who  preyed  on  the 
owners  of  the  milk  trucks  and  the  distribu¬ 
tors  from  whom  they  demanded  money  under 
threats  of  labor  union  trouble. 

Operations  began  in  1935  and  continued 
down  to  1941  when  the  indictments  were  found. 
115  independent  milk  dealers  were  put  out 
of  business  by  violence  and  threats  of  violence, 
including  the  driving  of  trucks  into  the  river, 
wrecking  of  machinery  and  like  methods. 
F.  H.  McBride,  of  Goshen,  was  compelled  to 
pay  the  largest  amount.  Rodman,  of  Utica, 
was  the  second  largest  victim.  Queensboro 
testified  that  it  paid  roughly  $25,000.  Several 
other  dealers  testified  to  having  paid  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts.  The  smaller  fellows  were 
held  up  for  $100  to  $500.  The  total  actually 
proved  was  in  excess  of  $125,000. 

The  trial  of  these  defendants  began  in  the 
middle  of  March.  Some  of  those  indicted  were 
freed  by  motion  on  technical  grounds.  Nine 
members  were  tried  and  a  jury  handed  down 
their  conviction  on  May  1.  Sentence  was  passed 
on  these  nine  men  on  May  19.  Jacob  Bernoff, 
the  leader  of  the  racket  and  a  second  offender, 
got  the  highest  sentence  of  15  to  30  years  in 
State’s  Prison.  Three  others  got  sentences  of 
7  to  14  years  and  the  remaining  five  sentences 
of  Wz  to  9  years  to  2x/z  to  5  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Aaron  Benenson, 
a  farm-reared  boy  of  Ulster  County  and  son 
of  J.  Benenson  of  Napanoch,  N.  Y.,  contributed 
largely  to  these  indictments  and  trial  and 
was  specially  commended  by  Mr.  Dewey  and 
Mr.  Hogan  for  his  efficiency,  perseverance 
and  skill  in  investigating  the  evidence,  secur¬ 
ing  the  indictments  and  the  conviction. 
Bernard  Yarrow  and  Thomas  E.  Moore,  Jr. 
were  also  commended  for  industry  and 
efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  the  case. 

With  constant  racketeering  in  the  upper 
levels  of  milk  distribution,  we  could  hardly 
expect  the  lower  strata  to  be  free  from 
gangsterism.  The  mob  element  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed  by  law.  Hence,  we  approve  the  work 
of  faithful  officers  who  strive  to  protect  the 
peace,  and  the  public. 

In  our  view,  the  milk  barons  and  their 
stooges,  who  are  frequenty  proclaimed  as 
conspirators  and  extortioners,  but  seldom  if 
ever  have  had  to  pay  the  penalty  for  their 
crimes,  are  a  greater  peril  to  society  than 
these  lowly  gangsters  who  are  tempted  to 
plunder  by  the  example  set  by  the  big  bosses. 


Track  Down  the  Fakirs 

Last  January,  I  received  the  enclosed  printed 
matter  from  Washington.  I  am  a  member  of 
Eastern  Milk  Producers  and  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  why  this  material  was  sent  to  me  and  to 
other  farmers  in  my  vicinity  who  belong  to 
the  same  organization,  but  I  can’t  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  scheme  and  think  you  may  be 
able  to  help.  Pennsylvania 

THIS  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmer  received 
a  stamped  envelope  in  the  mail  post¬ 
marked  “Washington,  D.  C.  January  6,  1942, 
3  P.  M.”  Inside  the  envelope  was  a  printed 
copy  of  the  12-page  Federal  Trade  Commission 
complaint  against  Sheffield  Farms  Company, 
Inc.  The  document  was  entitled: 

United  States  of  America 
Before 

Federal  Trade  Commission 


In  the  Matter  of 
Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc. 

Docket  No.  4647 

Then  followed  the  “Complaint”  in  15 
numbered  paragraphs  followed  first,  by  a 
“Notice”  to  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc. 
to  answer  the  complaint  and  second,  by  a 
statement  of  the  penalty  in  the  event  of  the 
company’s  default.  On  the  last  page  appeared 
the  printed  signature  as  follows: 

By  the  Commission 
(Seal) 

Otis  B.  Johnson, 
Secretary. 

No  letter  or  explanation  of  any  sort  ac¬ 
companied  this  printed  document  sent  to  our 
subscriber.  It  is  our  information  that  several 
members  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers  received 
similar  communications,  also  mailed  from 
Washington  on  the  same  date.  The  matter 
was  then  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 


May  30,  1942 

Trade  Commission.  Although  no  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  was  involved,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  person,  or  persons,  who  super¬ 
vised  the  preparation  and  mailing  of  this 
literature  was  clearly  trying  to  convey  the 
impression  that  it  was  sent  out  either  by  the 
Commission  itself  or  by  some  government 
official  in  authority  and  thus  cause  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  uneasiness  among  the  producers. 
Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  advised  us  that  this  literature 
was  not  distributed  upon  any  authority  or 
knowledge  of  'the  Commission  or  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Commission  not  to  make  any  general  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  complaints. 

The  Commission  Secretary  has  just  re¬ 
cently  stated  that  he  was  still  without  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  parties  who  mailed  these 
complaints.  So  are  we  and  so  are  all  the 
farmers  who  received  them.  The  suspicion 
is  that  the  whole  scheme  was  handled  by  the 
League  or  some  of  its  stooges,  just  as  there 
is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  entire  F.  T.  C. 
complaint  against  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
was  engineered  by  League  influences.  The 
Commission  has  too  good  a  record  of  past  per¬ 
formance  to  permit  itself  to  be  used  and 
duped  by  selfish  interests.  The  mailing  of 
this  complaint,  with  all  the  appearance  of 
government  authority,  is  evidence  enough  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  sponsors  of  the  original 
complaint. 

We  have  suggested  to  the  Commission  that 
since  someone  has  attempted  to  clothe  him¬ 
self  with  the  authority  of  the  Commission 
without  the  Commission’s  approval  or  con¬ 
sent,  the  whole  malicious  scheme  should  be 
tracked  down  and  the  perpetrators  exposed 
and  punished. 


Spring  Culling 

O  PRING  is  the  season  for  maximum  pre- 
v“*  duction  due  to  climatic  conditions  and 
the  inherited  reproductive  need  of  the 
species.  Thus  most  any  old  hen  will  lay  at 
this  time  of  year.  However,  we  should  be 
on  the  alert  as  the  season  goes  by  that  we 
do  a  special  job  of  culling  out  all  non  or  poor 
producers. 

Summer  with  its  hot  weather  is  a  hard  time 
to  maintain  egg  production.  Special  care 
should  be  given  to  keeping  the  houses  cool 
and  well  ventilated.  So  this  Spring,  why  not 
make  plans  that  will  insure  ideal  housing 
conditions  for  these  good  hens? 

Culling  should  be  done  every  day.  Whenever 
an  undesirable  bird  is  noticed  in  the  pen,  it 
should  be  eliminated  and  sold  for  meat.  It 
should  be  a  special  duty  this  year  to  see  to 
it  that  we  feed  only  highly  productive  birds, 
and  that  the  low  and  non-producers  are 
eliminated  constantly. 


by  co¬ 
month 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the 
of  April  1942,  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers _ $3.07  $0.0653 

Hillside  Producers  Co-op.,  Inc. 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co.  ..... 

Sheffield  Farms  . 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.,  Inc. 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat, 


.0557 
.0553 
.0489 
.0485 
.0444 
bonuses 
„  and  the 

actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


2.62 
2.61 
2.30 
2.29 
2.09 
freight, 


and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary 


Brevities 


Holdings  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  doubled  in 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  Government  bought  58,836,605  pounds  of 
dried  eggs  in  April. 

“In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.”  Gen.  1:1. 

Pennsylvania  is  expected  to  have  91,000,000 
acres  in  corn  this  year. 

Keep  potatoes  out  of  water-logged  soil.  One 
day  with  their  roots  in  water  may  seriously 
damage  the  plants. 

A  walk  through  the  woods,,  is  specially  pleas¬ 
ant  at  this  time  of  year.  Nature  is  awake  and 
speaking  her  “various  language”  to  those  who 
listen. 

Just  what  is  pasture  worth  to  hens?  The  Ohio 
Station  estimates  it  at  15  cents  per  bird  for  the 
season,  or  a  return  of  $30  per  acre,  200  pullets 
per  acre. 
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An  Insurance  Racket 

A  complaint  in  our  files  from  a  St.  Lawrence 
County  farmer’s  wife  tells  how  an  agent  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  induced  her  husband  and 
herself  to  pay  him  $13.30  for  two  accident 
insurance  policies  and  two  subscriptions  to  the 
paper.  The  papers  came.  The  policies  did  not 
come.  A  neighbor  said  he  had  paid  a  year  be¬ 
fore  and  the  policy  had  not  come  yet.  Complaint 
was  made  to  our  Publisher’s  Desk  Department 
and  we  made  a  demand  for  a  return  of  the  money 
and  a  cancellation  of  the  policies  and  subscrip¬ 
tions.  The  money  was  returned. 

VERY  such  sale  of  an  insurance  policy 
in  combination  with  a  subscription  is 
a  deception  on  the  customer  and  a  breach  of 
the  New  York  State  Insurance  Law  which 
forbids  the  sale  of  any  premium  with  an  in¬ 
surance  policy.  This  law  went  into  effect  in 

1940  for  the  express  purpose  of  discouraging 
the  sale  of  such  limited  accident  policies. 

In  1934,  the  publishers  of  American 
Agriculturist  incorporated  A.A.  Associates, 
Inc.  to  act  as  the  sales  agency  for  limitfed 
accident  policies  issued  by  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company.  A  year  or 
so  later,  a  new  corporation,  N.  A.  Associates, 
Inc.  took  over  the  business.  Then  finally  four 
years  later,  the  name  was  changed  to  N.  A. 
Associates  Department.  It  was  at  this  last 
mentioned  time,  namely,  in  January,  1940, 
that  the  new  insurance  law  went  into  effect 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  insurance  in  combin¬ 
ation  with  subscriptions  to  newspapers, 
periodicals  or  with  any  other  premiums. 

Both  American  Agriculturist,  Inc.  and 
N.  A.  Associates  Department  occupy  offices  in 
the  same  building  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
The  officers  of  N.  A.  Associates  Department 
are:  President,  E.  C.  Weatherby,  who  is  also 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Inc.;  Vice-president,  L.  G.  Thomas, 
also  subscription  field  manager  of  American 
Agriculturist,  Inc.  for  the  New  England 
States;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Weatherby,  wife  of  the  president;  and  Assis¬ 
tant-treasurer  and  manager,  Victor  F.  Grover, 
who  has  the  active  management  of  the  office 
and  is  also  connected  as  a  subscription  agent 
for  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 

This  corporation  is  a  licensed  agent  for  the 
North  American  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago,  Illinois.  It  claims  to  have  100,000 
policies  in  force  and  50  agents  who  are  also 
subscription  agents  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  Inc. 

Publishers  of  newspapers  and  magazines, 
together  with  advertisers,  conduct  an  annual 
audit  to  protect  themselves  from  false  reports 
of  circulation  by  bogus  publishers.  The  June, 

1941  report  of  American  Agriculturist  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  contains  this  item: 

“It  is  known  to  publisher  that  most  sales¬ 
men  who  solicit  new  and  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  American  Agriculturist  are  licensed 
agents  of  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  Sale  of  insurance  is  handled 
by  separate  organization  with  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  American  Agriculturist. 
Records  of  insurance  sales  are  not  available 
to  publisher.”  * 

The  officers  of  the  N.  A.  Associates  Depart¬ 
ment  are  all  officers,  relations  of  officers  or 
employees  of  American  Agriculturist,  Inc. 
The  subscription  agents  and  the  insurance 
solicitors  are  identical.  How  then  can  it  be 
said  that  the  “sale  of  insurance  is  handled  by 
separate  organization  with  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  American  Agriculturist?” 

This  entire  setup  is  a  fraud  on  the  insur¬ 
ance  and  publishing  professions.  It  violates 
the  provisions  of  the  State  Insurance  Law, 
and  has  for  its  principal  purpose  the  gouging 
of  hard-earned  dollars  out  of  farmers’ 
pockets  not  only  for  subscriptions  but  also  for 
limited  accident  policies  the  majority  of  which 
are  grossly  misrepresented  by  the  agents  as 
to  their  actual  coverage. 


Controlling  Inflation 

WHAT  is  called  inflation  is  an  extreme 
increase  of  the  general  price  level.  It 
results  generally  from  an  increased  volume 
of  money  in  circulation  and  an  increased 
volume  of  bank  deposits  available  for  ex¬ 
change  purposes.  Inflation  may  occur  at  any 
time  when  there  is  more  money  and  bank 
credit  available  for  buying  material  things 
and  services  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the 
supply  of  material  things  and  services  is 
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not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  The 
most  serious  forms  of  inflation  occur  in  war 
time  because  the  government  is  then  paying 
out  larger  amounts  of  exchange  media  for 
war  material  and  services.  Much  of  these 
materials  in  ships,  planes,  tanks,  munitions 
and  other  fighting  equipment  is  destroyed 
as  fast  as  produced.  New  production  calls 
for  a  neW  supply  of  money  or  credit. 

The  normal  industrial  production  decreases 
because  the  raw  materials  and  factories  are 
diverted  to  the  production  of  war  needs.  The 
buying  power  of  the  civilian  population  is 
increased,  and  the  volume  of  things  they 
want  grows  scarce.  When  there  is  more 
money  in  the  hands  of  people  anxious  to  buy 
than  there  are  units  of  things  to  sell,  the 
competition  of  the  buyers  is  sure  to  increase 
prices.  This  in  inflation. 

So  far  in  this  war,  lavish  spending  of  money 
in  war  work  has  needlessly  added  to  the 
inflation  peril.  Perhaps  some  of  it  was  in¬ 
evitable,  but  a  large  portion  was  and  is 
avoidable.  Under  the  same  policy  of  un¬ 
accountable  and  easy  spending,  no  private  or 
corporate  spending  could  long  escape  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  A  tight  fisted  paymaster  at  the  source 
would  save  much  of  the  waste  that  is  coming 
to  light  from  time  to  time.  This  bit  of  effort 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Every  dollar  of 
preventable  waste  helps  reduce  the  threaten¬ 
ing  calamity  of  inflation.  It  would  help  check 
the  frightful  misery  that  threatens  our 
economy  and  money  of  our  civilian  families. 

Six  months  ago,  we  were  estimating  our 
debt  at  $75,000,000,000.  Three  months 
ago,  we  put  it  at  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
fifty  billions.  Now  we  are  facing  a  $200,000,- 
000,000  debt  by  the  end  of  the  year.  We  cannot 
spend  all  that  money  and  yet  hope  to  escape 
inflation  with  all  its  possibilities  of  misery 
for  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  people  will  hesitate  at  no  sacrifice  to 
win  this  war.  Win  they  will  and  they  must. 
They  will  back  their  leaders  to  their  last 
nickel  and  their  last  drop  of  blood.  Is  it  too 
much  to  ask  Congress  to  assume  its  con¬ 
stitutional  duty  to  finance  this  war  with 
legal  tender  currency?  This  would  save  several 
billions  of  dollars  annually  in  interest  and 
retard  inflation  as  much  as  buying  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  the  interest  money.  The  gradual 
retirement  of  excess  legal  tender  currency 
under  the  direct  control  of  Congress,  would 
stabilize  the  general  price  level  and  save  the 
people  the  staggering  burden  of  interest  bear¬ 
ing  debt. 


“ Free"  Farmers 

FREE  Farmers,  as  applied  to  dairymen,  is 
a  tragic  bit  of  irony.  There  are  now  no 
free  dairy  farmers  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  Farmers  are  not  free  to  sell  their  milk, 
to  set  the  price  of  it,  or  to  determine  who 
gets  it.  A  farmer  is  not  free  to  sell  his  milk 
to  a  neighbor  or  even  to  deliver  it  free  to 
his  mother  at  her  home.  He  is  not  free  to 
know,  or  even  ask,  either  the  price  paid  for 
it,  or  the  cost  of  selling  it.  He  is  not  free  to 
demand  an  accounting  from  his  trustees.  He 
is  the  only  principal  in  America  who  is 
denied  an  accounting  by  a  trustee  of  his 
property  and  money.  The  knowledge  of  all 
this  servility  is  irritating  enough;  but  to 
ironically  remind  dairymen  of  their  servitude 
by  calling  them  “free  farmers”  is  enough  to 
incite  rebellion  against  the  dictators. 

Free  Farmers,  Inc.  is  the  latest  of  nine 
corporations  which  have  been  organized  by 
milk  dealer  racketeers  for  20  years  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  them  the  sole 
power  to  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  farmers  for 
milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  They  are: 
(1)  Milk  Exchange,  Ltd.;  (2)  Consolidated 
Milk  Exchange,  Ltd.;  (3)  Dairymen’s  League 
Co-operative  Ass’n.  Inc.;  (4)  Eastern  Milk 
Producer’s  Co-operative  Ass’n.  Inc.;  (5)  State 
Milk  Control;  (6)-  Metropolitan  Producers 
Bargaining  Ass’n.  Agency  Inc.;  (7)  Metro¬ 
politan  Distributors  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc.; 
(8)  Federal-State  Orders;  (9)  Free  Farmers, 
Inc.; 

The  fifth  and  eighth  may  not  be  classed 
as  corporations,  but  they  were  created  by 
dealer-sponsored  laws  and  have  served  the 
same  purpose.  All  of  them  originated  in  the 


minds  of  the  milk  barons,  and  have  served 
the  one  consistent  purpose — to  control  the 
price  to  be  paid  farmers  for  milk.  In  all,  the 
pretense  has  been  to  serve  dairy  farmers.  So 
far  without  exception  to  our  observation  and 
knowledge,  every  one  of  them  was  created 
to  mislead  and  exploit  dairymen.  It  is  due 
to  Administrator  N.  J.  Cladakis  to  say  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  graft  burdens 
of  the  original  Federal-State  Orders,  but  he 
has  met  strenuous  opposition,  and  much  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  Orders  deprive 
dairy  farmers  of  their  inherent  rights  in 
principle.  They  are  totalitarian  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  It  has  been  officially  determined, 
that  they  have  never  returned  farmers  even 
the  bare  cost  of  production  for  their  milk. 

“Free  Farmers,  Inc.”  has  been  incorporated 
by  the  proponents  of  the  same  system  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  past  twenty  years  under  varying 
programs  but  with  one  successful  purpose  of 
enriching  the  barons  of  the  milk  monopoly 
at  the  expense  of  producers  and  consumers. 
Now  that  farmers  are  tired  of  their  over-worked 
slogans,  the  schemers  create  a  new  bogey  to 
frighten  farmers  with  stories  of  danger  and 
horror.  If  farmers  are  waylaid  or  disabled,  if 
the  farmer  is  beaten  up  or  his  barns  are 
burned,  with  a  few  significant  exceptions. 
Free  Farmers,  Inc.,  offers  an  insurance  policy 
that  will  pay  the  signer  of  a  Free  Farmers 
pledge  all  damage  not  covered  by  insurance, 
but  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  Those  five  figures 
are  the  charlatan’s  bait  for  a  sucker.  In  the 
face  of  such  generosity,  it  may  be  cruel  to 
ask  where  the  money  is  coming  from.  At  first, 
we  were  told  that  the  dairyman  would  sign 
a  check  against  his  milk  bill,  but  while  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  pelf  in  the  present 
cryptic  proposal,  we  are  told  that  the  farmer 
will  pay  nothing;  it  will  come  out  of  the  milk 
sales  like  other  “payments.”  In  that  way,  the 
victim  pays  for  it  without  knowing  that  he 
pays.  As  usual,  the  benign  dictator  relieves 
the  victim  of  all  trouble  and  all  pain,  and  at 
the  same  time,  lines  his  own  precious  pocket- 
book  with  farmers’  milk  money. 


How  About  Rationing  Alcohol? 

T^"  OTHING  is  more  embarrassing  and  irri- 
tating  than  to  see  a  fine  young  man  in 
the  fighting  uniform  of  his  country  slumped 
in  a  corner  or  staggering  down  the  street 
under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  Here  is  a 
young  man  who  is  giving  his  life  to  his 
country  and  who  represents  all  that  is  gallant 
and  heroic  and  chivalrous — the  Sir  Galahad 
of  American  life.  For  him  there  is  nothing 
that  the  civilian  population  will  not  sacrifice; 
for  him  (maybe  your  son)  only  the  best  is 
asked — white  bread,  sugar,  beef,  fresh  fruits 
ands  vegetables,  wholesome  entertainment, 
warm  clothing,  good  housing,  good  companion¬ 
ship. 

But  when  the  soldier  in  such  a  condition 
is  encountered,  most  of  us  feel  that  in  a  sense, 
we  are  responsible.  If  the  civilian  population 
can  have  all  the  alcohol  it  wants,  how  can  it 
be  fairly  denied  to  the  soldier? 

Gasoline  is  rationed,  in  part  because  of 
transportation  difficulties.  Sugar  is  rationed, 
in  part  because  of  the  need  for  alcohol  for 
munitions.  “Food  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace,”  we  are  told.  Yet,  nothing  is  done 
about  rationing  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  beverages  consume  foodstuffs  in 
their  manufacture.  Alcoholic  beverages  use  up 
materials  that  could  replace  sugar  used  in 
the  production  of  alcohol  for  munitions  and 
which  could  thus  help  reduce  the  sugar  short¬ 
age.  Alcoholic  beverages  use  gasoline,  tires, 
transportation  facilities,  man  power,  and  brain 
power  and,  as  has  been  shown,  limit  the 
manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber. 

If  we  are  to  pursue  a  sensible  and  fair 
approach  to  a  policy  of  general  rationing,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  help  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces  live  up  to  their  manly  American  tra- 
ditons,  why  not  include  alcoholic  beverages 
as  one  of  the  rationed  products?  Put  them 
alongside  reduced  gasoline,  reduced  sugar, 
reduced  coffee,  tea  and  chocolate,  and  replace 
them  with  increased  self-respect,  saving, 
thrift,  increased  efficiency,  clean  hard-hitting 
American  brain  and  brawn,  and  an  “all  out” 
effort  to  win  the  war. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


P asture  and  Roughage  for  Milk  Production 


Total  milk  production  for  1941 
established  a  high  record  of  approxi¬ 
mately  117  billion  pounds.  Under 
the  Food  for  Freedom  program  a 
further  increase  of  eight  billion 
pounds  is  sought  for  1942.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  and  heifers, 
two  years  old  and  over,  on  U.  S. 
farms  in  1934  is  listed  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  being 
26,931,000  head.  This  compares  with 
slightly  less  than— 26  million  head 
for  1941.  If  heifers  not  freshened 
are  excluded,  the  average  number 
of  producing  cows  on  U.  S.  farms 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1934  was 
25,198,000  head,  an  all  time  high. 
Their  average  production  per  cow 
was  4,029  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
158.6  pounds  of  butterfat,  or  testing 
an  average  of  3.93  percent.  The 
average  price  per  head  received 
by  farmers  for  milk-cows  during 
1934  was  $32.60.  A  preliminary 
U.  S.  D.  A.  report  indicates  that  1941 
average  price  per  head  will  probably 
be  slightly  over  $70. 

Comparing  dairy  product  receipts 
for  these  two  years  shows  that  in 
1934  the  average  monetary  return 
for  combined  sales  of  milk,  cream, 
and  farm  butter  equalized  to  a 
common  basis  of  return  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  (3.93  percent),  was 
$1.49;  the  butterfat  value  of  this  milk 
was  37.8  percent  per  pound.  The 
last  preliminary  report  relative  to 
individual  production  shows  an 
average  of  4,575  pounds  milk,  con¬ 
taining  180.3  pounds  butterfat,  test 
3.94  percent.  This  average  increase 
of  546  pounds  milk  and  21.7  pounds 
butterfat  per  cow,  during  the  past 
seven  years,  has  resulted  from  closer 
culling,  improved  breeding  practice, 
and  returns  from  increased  numbers 
of  dairymen  using  the  D.  H.  I.  A. 
programs  sponsored  by  Our  various 
State  Agricultural  extension  ser¬ 
vices.  The  parity  price  per  pound 
of  butterfat,  as  of  January,  1942, 
was  40.5  cents. 

While  butter  prices  normally  show 
a  decline  from  December  to  June, 
war  programs  may  offset  such  de¬ 
clines  during  1942.  Comparing  feed 
prices  of  20  percent  commercial  con¬ 
centrate  feeds  for  the  year  1941  with 
the  average  for  1943  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  21  percent. 

Pasture  Production 

Regardless  of  requirements,  cows 
on  good  quality  early  pasture  will 
usually  refuse  supplementary  feed, 
even  if  offered.  Mr.  Leonard 
Reingoudt,  of  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  was 
discussing  pasture  programs  with 
me  the  other  day  and  mentioned  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  hest  cows  will 
seldom  eat  grain  supplements,  even 
during  late  Summer.  However,  he 
has  followed  a  system  of  rotational, 
close  grazing,  resulting  in  excellent 
pasturage.  Nutritive  values  are  good 
relative  guides,  but  not  absolute. 
This  is  well  illustrated  not  only  by 
instances  of  pasture  returns  con¬ 
siderably  over  and  above  their 
known  nutritive  values,  but  also  by 
comparisons  of  different  qualities  of 
hay.  Digestion  trials  have  presented 
figures  to  show  an  increased  nutri¬ 
tive  value  of  only  one-fourth  to  one- 
fifth  greater  for  best  quality  alfalfa 
hay  as  compared  with  poor  quality 
alfalfa.  Actual  feeding  returns,  as 
well  as  comparative  price,  are  usu¬ 
ally  greater  in  favor  of  best  quality 
hay. 

D.  H.  I.  A.  results  indicate  that 
excellent  pasture  can  support  pro¬ 
duction  for  28  pounds  daily  of  3.5 
percent  milk  for  a  1,200-pound  cow. 

A  test  at  the  Huntley,  Montana,  Sta¬ 
tion  reported  by  Graves  and  co- 
workers  shows  that  when  Holstein 
cows  having  an  average  weight  of 
1,368  pounds  were  fed  what  they 
would  consume  of  best  quality 
clipped  immature  herbage,  they  ate 
137  pounds  of  grass  per  day,  con¬ 
taining  32.5  pounds  of  dry  matter. 
The  digestible  nutrients  contained  in 
the  dry  matter  were  approximately 
70  percent,  or  22.75  pounds.  This 
amount  of  digestible  nutrients  for 
cows  of  this  weight  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  daily  pro¬ 
duction  of  40  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk.  In  tests  at  the  Beltsville  Sta¬ 
tion  Holstein  and  Jersey  cows, 
weighing  an  average  of  1,255  pounds 
per  head,  grazed  150  pounds  of 
immature  grass  daily  containing  31.3 
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pounds  of  dry  matter.  Both  theo¬ 
retically  and  by  test  it  has  been 
shown  that  best  quality,  young, 
tender  pasturage  will  support  about 
1V4  pounds  of  daily  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction.  This  is  equivalent  to  be¬ 
tween  35  and  36  pounds  of  3.5  per¬ 
cent  milk,  or  between  27  and  28 
pounds  of  4.5  percent  milk,  and 
about  25  pounds  of  5  percent  milk. 

Roughage  and  Grain 

Comparatively  few  comprehensive 
Experiment  Station  tests  have  been 
conducted  with  pasture  programs 
for  dairy  cows.  However,  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  is  now  cooperating  with  10 
Stations  in  such  experiments,  re¬ 
sults  having  progressed  sufficiently  to 
be  in  process  of  assembling.  I  will 
report  on  them  as  they  become 
available.  You  will  remember  that 
last  Fall  I  reported  on  the  Maryland 


W.  Duck 

tests,  observed  on  my  visit  there, 
and  that  throughout  an  entire  graz¬ 
ing  season  it  was  on  the  average, 
profitable  from  the  standpoint  of 
increased  production  to  supplement 
good  pasture  and  roughage,  up  to 
at  least  a  ratio  of  one  pound  grain 
to  each  three  or  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced,  with  good  producing 
cows. 

An  excellent  summary  of  available 
material  pertinent  to  this  problem 
was  presented  at  the  1940  American 
Society  of  Animal  Production  by  T. 
E.  Woodward  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Woodward  that  possible 
increased  monetary  return  over  and 
above  feed  cost  will  be  influenced 
by  the  relative  price  of  roughage  and 
grain,  because  when  grain  is  fed 
less  roughage  is  consumed,  but  the 
relative  price  of  grain  and  milk  is 


even  more  significant;  also  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  individual  cows  to  feeding 
will  be  an  influencing  factor.  His 
summary  average  for  nine  such 
tests  at  various  Stations  shows  that 
when  a  total  of  1,531  pounds  of 
grain  was  fed  as  a  supplement  per 
cow  on  forage  for  a  lactation  period, 
the  grain  had  a  replacement  feeding 
value  of  626  pounds  hay,  and  265 
pounds  silage.  There  was  an  increase 
in  production  from  the  grain  feed 
mentioned  of  1,395  pounds  milk,  con¬ 
taining  49.5  pounds  of  butterfat,  a 
3.55  percent  test. 

In  these  trials  each  100  pounds 
of  grain  added  to  the  roughage 
ration  saved  41  pounds  of  hay  and 
17  pounds  of  silage  and  produced  91 
pounds  of  milk  and  3.2  pounds  of 
butterfat.  If  hay  is  figured  at  $15 
per  ton,  silage  at  $7.50  per  ton,  and 
3.55  percent  milk  at  $2.80  per 
hundred,  the  total  monetary  return 
value  for  100  pounds  of  concentrates 
used  as  mentioned  would  be  $2.87. 
In  terms  of  feed  return,  then  based 
on  the  prices  mentioned,  grain  could 
be  used  as  a  roughage  supplement 
with  a  possible  profit  return  at  any 
price  less  than  $57.40  per  ton.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  more  general  terms  these 
results  show  it  will  on  the  average 
prove  profitable  to  supplement  good 
roughage  when  four  percent  milk 
will  bring  a  return  equivalent 
to  the  purchase  price  of  an  equal 
weight  of  grain.  If  feed  is  selling 
at  $42  per  ton  it  could  be  used  with 
probable  profitable  returns  if  the 
additional  four  percent  milk  so  pro¬ 
duced  brought  a  farm  return  of  $2.10 
per  hundred,  when  fed  in  ratios  of 
one  pound  of  grain  to  five  pounds  or 
less  of  milk  in  accordance  to  the 
cows  capacity.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  availability,  price  and 
quality  of  roughage  are  important 
influencing  factors. 

Hay,  Silage  and  Pasture 

Another  summary  of  investi¬ 
gations,  conducted  at  the  Utah, 
Montana,  and  Virginia  Stations, 
cited  by  Woodward,  shows  that  for 
an  average  experinmental  period  of 
331  days  the  average  daily  produc¬ 
tion  by  dairy  cows  on  a  ration  of 
alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  and  pasture 
was  31.8  pounds  of  milk  containing 
1.04  pounds  of  butterfat.  These  cows 
were  pastured  for  an  average  of 
156  days;  their  average  daily  feed 
consumption  was  13.8  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  and  27  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  plus  pasture  as  mentioned. 

The  comparative  value  of  pasture 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
with  Woodward’s  summary  of  vari¬ 
ous  tests  at  eight  Stations,  concern¬ 
ing  the  average  daily  production  by 
dairy  cows  on  roughage  rations  with¬ 
out  pasture.  In  these  investigations 
the  cows  had  an  average  daily  con¬ 
sumption  of  33.5  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  and  produced  an  average  of 
22.3  pounds  of  milk  containing  .80 
pounds  of  butterfat,  for  an  average 
experimental  period  of  304  days. 

The  question  of  possible  produc¬ 
tion  expectations  when  cows  are  fed 
corn  silage  in  addition  to  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  •  without  grain 
allowed,  is  of  interest  and  value.  A 
summary  of  such  tests  at  six  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  for  an  average  period 
of  232  days  shows  the  cows  produced 
a  daily  average  of  25.1  pounds  of 
milk  containing  .9  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat.  Their  average  daily  feed  con¬ 
sumption  was  19.2  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay,  and  38.2  pounds  of  corn  silage. 
While  different  cows  were  used  in 
these  various  tests  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  and  lactations  were  involved 
to  provide  a  relative  comparison. 

Comparing  these  experiments 
shows  an  average  daily  consumption 
of  38.2  pounds  of  corn  silage  re¬ 
placed  14.3  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay, 
and  resulted  in  the  production  of 
2.8  pounds  increase  of  approximate 
comparable  test  milk.  If  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  is  figured  at  $20  per  ton 
and  3.5  percent  milk  at  $2.80  per 
hundred  the  monetary  replacement 
and  additional  return  feed  value  of 
corn  silage  so  used  would  be  nearly 
$12  per  ton. 

Comparative  Costs  and  Protein 
Programs 

Comparing  pasture  returns  in  the 
various  tests  discussed  shows  that 


A  few  typical  daughters  of  the  famous  Ayrshire  sire,  Penshufst  Advancer, 
in  pasture  at  Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville,  Pa. 


The  Susquehanna  River  flows  in  the  picturesque  background  as  these 
Holstems  graze  on  the  excellent  pasture  provided  by  McLaurey  Brothers 
No.  1  River  Meadow  Farm,  near  Portlandville,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


These  Registered  Guernsey  heifer  calves  are  illustrative  of  desirable  type 
and  production  promise.  They  are  owned  by  George  Pollack,  Pine  Grove 
Farm,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  holding  a  “Prediction”  heifer  in  the  foreground. 
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156  days  of  good  pasturage  reduced 
the  average  daily  feed  consumption 
per  head  for  a  silage-alfalfa  hay 
ration  from  19.2  pounds  to  13.8 
pounds  for  alfalfa  hay,  and  38.2 
pounds  silage  to  27  pounds.  Average 
daily  milk  production  was  increased 
from  25.1  pounds  to  31.8  pounds.  If 
alfalfa  hay  is  figured  at  $18  per  ton, 
corn  silage  at  $7.50  per  ton,  and 
milk  at  $2.80  per  hundred  pounds, 
for  the  average  experimental  pro¬ 
duction  period  involved,  of  331  days, 
it  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $16.08  for 
hay,  $13.90  for  sliage,  plus  an  in¬ 
creased  milk  return  value  of  $61.08. 
The  total  saving  and  return  per 
cow  from  good  pasture  based  on 
these  comparisons  was  $91.06. 

Controlled  experimental  tests  in¬ 
dicate  that  good  quality  alfalfa  hay 
will  provide  about  one-third  less  net 
energy  and  nutrients  per  given 
weight,  of  a  suitable  concentrate 
mixture,  but,  in  actual  practice,  with 
average  quality  hay,  it  probably  re¬ 
quires  twice  as  much,  or  more,  hay, 
pound  for  pound,  compared  with  a 
good  concentrate  mixture,  to  pro¬ 
vide  similar  nutrients  and  energy. 
Exclusive  feeding  of  legume  rough- 
age  provides  considerable  more 
protein  than  is  required  for  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance. 
Many  dairymen  attribute  pathologic 
udder  conditions  to  the  use  of  ex¬ 
cessive  protein.  It  seems  more  prob¬ 
able  the  stimulation  from  excess 
protein  or  other  nutrients  may 
activate  a  latent  condition  or  in¬ 
fection  already  present.  However, 
the  fact  does  remain  that  frequently 
certain  cows  have  less  udder  trouble 
when  they  are  fed  below  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  maximum  produc¬ 
tion,  whether  the  specific  nutrients 
involved  be  protein,  carbohydrates 
or  fat. 

Tests  at  Michigan  and  several  of 
the  Southern  States,  which  I  have 
observed  on  some  of  my  visits  there, 
seem  quite  conclusive  that  an  ex¬ 


cessive  protein  allowance  in  the  form 
of  cottonseed  meal  does  not  and  will 
not  produce  a  pathologic  udder  or 
other  physiologic  ailments,  provided 
infections  are  not  already  present, 
and  further  provided  constant  and 
adequate  amounts  of  Vitamin  A  are 
provided.  Alfalfa  hay  and  pasture 
are  excellent  sources  of  Vitamin  A. 
Obviously  the  need  for  a  high  pro¬ 
tein  concentrate  level  is  unnecessary 
when  good  quality  legume  roughage 
is  fed;  however,  in  the  South  the 
availability  consideration  is  the  de¬ 
termining  factor.  Cottonseed  meal 
is  comparatively  cheap,  roughage  is 
not  in  general  of  good  quality,  but 
the  long  pasturage  seasons  appar¬ 
ently  supply  sufficient  Vitamin  A  to 
meet  body  requirements. 

At  the  Texas  Station  I  observed 
experimental  cows,  some  milking  as 
much  as  60  pounds  per  day  and  con¬ 
suming  over  20  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal  daily  as  their  only  concen¬ 
tration  ration.  Some  of  these  cows 
had  been  so  fed  for  over  three 
years  without  udder  trouble  or 
other  apparent  ailments.  Such  a  one¬ 
sided  diet  is  not  recommended,  but 
it  does  demonstrate  that  if  cows  are 
free  from  udder  infection  and 
gradually  accustomed  to  such  feeds 
the  feeding  of  high  protein  levels  is 
not  in  itself  a  causative  factor  in 
disease  incidence. 

A  test  at  the  Kansas  Station  is 
especially  comprehensive,  because 
the  females  were  raised  on  alfalfa 
alone  and  carried  on  this  ration 
until  the  close  of  their  second 
lactation.  Their  average  yearly  pro¬ 
duction  per  head  was  4,124  pounds 
milk  containing  150  pounds  butter- 
fat.  Comparable  heifers  fed  a  grain 
supplement  with  their  hay,  averaged 
producing  2,032  pounds  more  milk 
and  76  pounds  more  butterfat.  On 
the  basis  of  these  tests  it  proved 
profitable  to  add  grain  to  the  rough- 
age  ration  even  when  grain  was 
valued  at  three  times  the  cost  of  hay. 


Maryland  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Sale 

The  Annual  Maryland  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Sale,  held  early  this  month 
at  Frederick,  Maryland,  was  an  out¬ 
standing  event  with  a  general  aver¬ 
age  of  $532. 

The  top  selling  bull,  consigned  by 
Andelot  Stock  Farms  of  Worton, 
Maryland,  brought  $1,600,  going  to 
Mr.  Lee  Showers  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
This  bull,  Elburn  Andelot  2nd,  a 
son  of  Andelot’s  great  breeding 
Glencarnock  Buxton,  was  Grand 
Champion  of  the  show  and  the 
bidding  on  him  was  spirited.  The 
second  high  bull  came  from  Blake- 
ford  Farms  of  Queenstown.  This 
young  bull,  a  son  of  their  senior  herd 
sire,  Andelot  Pride  Lad,  went  to 
Land’s  End  Farm  of  Chestertown, 
Maryland  for  $800. 

The  top  selling  female  went  to 
Dr.  Robert  Cooke  of '  Eatontown, 
N.  J.,  at  a  record  price  of  $3,750. 
This  was  Erica  4th  of  Cremona,  a 
daughter  of  the  1940  International 
Grand  Champion  bull  Glencarnock 
Eric  of  Cremona  and  selling  bred  to 
the  1941  Internationl  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Wintonier  4th.  The  second  top 
female  going  at  an  even  $1,000,  was 
the  champion  of  the  show  and  came 
from  the  Cold  Saturday  herd. 

The  principal  buyers  were  Lee 
Showers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Land’s 
End  Farm,  Chestertown,  Md.;  F.  H. 
Lubrecht,  Hazleton,  Pa.;  Bay  Ridge 
Farm,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Clarence 
Wheelwright,  Stevenson,  Md.;  Glen 
Angus  Farm,  Bel  Air,  Md.;  Harmony 
Farm,  Douglasville,  Pa.;  Dr.  Robert 
Cooke,  Eatontown,  N.  J.;  R.  O. 
Cooke,  Hagerstown,  Md.;  Cremona 
Farm,  Mechanicsville,  Md.,  and  other 
Maryland  breeders. 

Twenty-five  head  went  to  Mary¬ 
land  herds  and  13  went  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  balance  went  to  New 
Jersey,  New  York  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Buyers  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  including  several 
from  Ohio  and  the  Middle  West. 

W.  P.  B.  Rules  on  Building 
Lumber 

Farmers  who  wish  to  purchase 
lumber  suitable  for  most  farm  con¬ 
struction  during  the  60  days  follow¬ 
ing  May  13  will  have  to  depend  on 
stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  lumber 
dealers.  The  War  Production  Board 
has  issued  an  order  which  freezes  all 
sales  and  deliveries  of  mill  stocks 


of  softwood  construction  lumber  for 
that  period,  except  lumber  to  meet 
needs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Mari¬ 
time  Commission. 

However,  mills  which  produced 
less  than  5,000  feet,  board  measure, 
per  average  day  of  eight  hours  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  during  the  90 
days  preceding  the  issuance  of  the 
order  are  not  affected  by  the  order. 
Consequently,  such  mills  will  be  able 
to  deliver  their  small  production  of 
softwood  lumber  stocks  to  retailers. 
Second,  under  certain  conditions, 
lumber  producers  may  obtain  author¬ 
ization  from  the  Division  of  Industry 
Operations,  W.  P.  B.,  to  deliver  con¬ 
struction  lumber  to  retailers. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  29  —  Eastern  Guernsey  Sale, 
Doylestown,  Pa.  Sale  managed  by 
the  Pate  Sales  Co.,  Kennett  Sq.,  Pa. 

May  30 — Coventry  Guernsey  Sale, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Sale  managed  by 
Louis  McL.  Merryman  and  Sons, 
Sparks,  Md. 

June  1  —  Clover  Hill  Guernsey 
Sale,  Ira,  N.  Y.  Sale  managed  by 
Louis  McL.  Merryman  and  Sons, 
Sparks,  Md. 

June  3  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal  Sale. 
Grassy  Brook  Farm,  Alder  Creek, 
N.  Y.  Catalog  from  Ayrshire  Sales 
Service,  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 

June  18-19.  —  National  Poultry 
Improvement  Regional  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  20  —  Annual  Sale  of  New 
York  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Meridale 
Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y. 

July  21-24.  —  International  Baby 
Chick  Convention,  New  Orleans,  La. 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


FOR  SALE— BELGIAN  BROOD  MARES 

All  strawberry  roans,  well  matched  pairs,  age  from  5 
to  7  some  teams  are  registered,  priced  from  $450.  to 
$750.  a  pair,  some  of  these  open  mares  would  do  for 
j  city  dairys  and  bakers.  Write  me  your  wants. 

ENOS  N.  MILLER,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 

j  FOR  SALE;  Matched  Pair  Of  Dark  Chestnut 

Belgian  geldings,  four  and  five  years  old.  Native  horses; 
chunks  weight  3200  lbs.  Well  broken  $400.  delivered. 

T.  8.  KAUFMAN,  BELFAST,  N.  Y.  Phone  4F32 


REGISTERED  PERCHERONS,  STALLIONS,  MARES, 

AND  COLTS.  Twenty  eight  in  herd.  Good  blood  lines. 
Also  team  six  year  black  3800  pound  geldings. 

B.  C.  DOTTERER,  MILL  HALL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  SALE 


Four  year  old  colts ;  gentle  and 
broken  to  farm  work.  Very  nice. 

ALLEN  SHAFER,  Rl,  Box  66,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Near  Berea  Rail  Road  Bridgo. 

FOR  ^AI  F  T"'°  Rood  purebred  Percheron  colts. 
, _ .  One  two  years  old;  one  yearling. 

IDA  H.  O G 1 1  VIE,  GERMANTOWN,  NEW  YORK 


.%  GUERNSEYS 

REGISTERED 

GUERNSEY  BULLS 

At  Low  Prices 

Several  old  enough  for  service,  out 
of  Advanced  Register  dams. 

No  Tuberculosis  #  No  Abortion 
Splendid  Breeding 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE 

Chestnut  Hill,  -  Massachusetts 

Dutchess  County  Guernsey  Sale  Postponed 

We  are  offering  therefore  our  consignment  to  that 
Sale,  consisting  of  three  A. It.  cows  and  a  two  year  old 
,all  due  late  June  and  early  July,  and  8  bred  and  open 
heifers  (from  A.R.  dams).  You  will  have  to  see  this 
consignment  to  appreciate  their  individual  worth,  and 
the  prices  are  truly  attractive. 

BIRCH  BRAE  FARMS,  JONESVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a. 
few  cow 8.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAKEWDE'LAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

Spring  Farm  Has  For  Sale 

A  few  bred  and  open  Guernsey  heifers  and  a  proven 
two  year  old  bull  of  Butterfat  breeding.  For  particulars 
and  pedigrees  apply  to  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr., 
Tilly  Foster,  New  York.  Tel.  Brewster  447 

SHORTHORNS  | 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  TJ.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50e,  one 
year  $1.00,  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY, 
Dept  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  •%  | 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS — At  Sensible  Prices 

To  keep  our  herd  down  to  size  best  accommodated  on 
our  farm,  we  are  disposing  of  a  few  open  heifers  and 
cows.  Inquire  F.  C.  Norris  or  John  Cook,  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Verbank  (Dutchess  County)  New  York.  Location: 

3  miles  east  of  Verbank  on  North  Clove  Road. 
Telephone:  Milibroek  2433-35. 

VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

We  have  for  sale  hardy  New  England  grown  registered 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  visit  us  and  look  over  our  herd  of  200  head. 

VALLEY  FARMS.  WALPOLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 

Aberdeen -Angus  Breeding  Stock 

Junior  and  senior  yearling  heifers:  accredited,  ap¬ 
proved,  superior  type. 

Groo’s  Farm/  Grahamsville/  N.Y. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Bywood  Farm  Angus — One  Fine 

young  registered  bull  of  excellent  bloodlines  for  sale. 

G.  EDWARD  BYERS,  Owner,  CANAAN,  CONN. 

WINDSOME  FARM— ANGUS.  Good  young  purebred 
bulls;  thick,  low,  masculine.  J.  R.  Busk,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

.*.  AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

HEREFORDS 

FOR  SALE  HEREFORDS 

Three  registered  Hereford  Bulls  20  months  old. 
Some  bred  heifers  and  yearlings  all  pure  bred. 

WM.  J.  HAMILTON,  R.D.  2,  JAMESVILLE,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

PATTI  P  Five  hundred  head  fan<y  fresh 
— -  *  **“■*-*  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing, 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

98%  all  furs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

Willow  Brook  Form.  R05.  SellersviMe.  Pc. 

n„:C0  Dahhltc  Send  stamp  for 

IV tils v  IV. <1 U UI IS  descriptive  circular. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

SHEEP  | 

R-esisteared 

DORSET  RAMS  &  EWES 

of  various  ages 

GFO.  D.  BRICE.  •  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


"Win-Mix”  Mineral-Mixture,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses,  • 
Hog  Feeders  and  Waterers.  Every  need  and  require¬ 
ment  for  the  lave  Stock  and  Dairy  Industry. 

WEINSTEIN  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  Inc., 

71,  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Tel.  Windsor  8-6398 


SWINE  8 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

5-6  WEEKS  $6.50  EACH 

7-8  WEEKS  $6.75  EACH 

9-10  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

Berkshire  and  Chester  crossed — Chester  and  Yorkshires 
Ship  C.O.D.  Our  guarantee:  A  square  deal  at  all  times. 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 

Hampshire  bred  sows  outsold  all  other  breeds  in  winter 
sales  by  $35.  per  head  margin.  Have  some  fine  pure¬ 
bred  Hampshire  spring  pigs  and  some  sows  for  sale 
from  the  famous  Smooth  Clan  and  Steam  Roller  Stock. 

BUTTERNUT  FARM,  MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK 
Wm.  Phillips,  Manager,  Telephone  698 

PIGS -WELL  BRED  STOCK! 

Chester  and  Chester  Hampshire  cross  7-8  weeks  old 

$7.50.  Will  Ship  C.  0.  D. 

HENRY  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  0.  Box  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

Walter  Lux,  TeL  0086,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders.  6-7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each; 
good  8  weeks  old  $7.50  each.  Win  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 

Pigs  For  Sale 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshife,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 

Chester  Whites  $7.50 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

HUGGED  PIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Duroc  crosses.  5-6  weeks  $6.50.  7  weeks  $7.00.  8-9 
weeks  $8.00.  9-10  weeks  $8.50.  10-12  weeks  $10.00. 
Please  state  second  choice.  Sows;  boars;-  or  barrows. 
No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  choice  and  select  breeding.  Boars,  sows, 
unrelated  pairs.  8  weeks  old,  $12.00  each,  crated,  ap- 

SY“LAwiorF.re[fi,t“,“ 

For  Sale  — SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire) 
and  Chester  White  Cross  5  to  6  wks.  old  $6.50.  2  or  more 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn.  Inoculation  35c  extra.  Tel.  023© 
JOHN  J.  SCANNELL,  Russell  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 

•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  HOGS  • 

The  world’s  best  bacon  breed.  All  ages  for  sale  from 
early  maturing,  prolific  sows.  Tel.  Wheatley  Hills  271. 
WHITNEY  FARM,  Old  Westbury,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

RFG  RFRKSHIRF8  8  &ilts  bre<i  f»r  jmy 

DE.IUYOniA.EO  and  August  farrow.  3  fall 
boars.  2  open  gilts.  Priced  right.  Guaranteed  right. 

H.  GRIMSHAW  &  SONS,  NORTH  GIRARD,  PA. 

For  Pure  bred  Berkshire  boars,  (three 

*  months  old)  sired  by  the  $500.00 

Borens  Eventuation,  best  son  of  Cornell  Eventuation 

0  HAGEN'S  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  New  York 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Steffi". .  .MS? 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

Deg.  Berkshires;  two  fall  service  boars,  best  of  blood- 
•■lines.  Must  please.  Havens  Bros.,  Dundee,  New  York 

RF£  niiRnfS  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
IVl.u.UUI\ULj  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Degistered  Hampshire  Pigs,  boars,  sows.  Splendid 
••breeding.  SAMUEL  FRASER,  Geneseo,  New  York 

Degistered  Hampshire  boar;  two  years  old;  saeri- 

•■fice  $75.  L.  KATZ,  1328  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City 

DOGS  .\  | 

•  DUE  TO  WAR  WORK  • 

Am  selling  out  all  grown  dogs  and  puppies  at  less 
than  half  price.  (Great  Pyrenees).  All  are  pedigreed 
or  registered.  Show  and  pets  from  $25.00  to  $150.00. 
Must  guarantee  good  homes.  Do  not  write  if  you  are- 
not  interested.  Mrs.  B.  Fay,  Moores  Mills,  New  York 

nORFRMAN  puppies  sired  by  Champion  Felix  von 
UUDEIvlilniv  Coldod.  1937  best  American  bred 
Doberman  Champion,  Dietrich  of  Dawn  at  Stud. 

REHFELD  KENNELS,  BARNEVELD,  NEW  YORK 

TTjrREBRED  COCKEII  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

^HFPHFRT)  PITPS  Wateh  d°S.  ^el  driv- 

©nu  nuvu  rurj  ers,  companions.  Reason¬ 
able.  MAUDE  THOMAS,  ADAMS  CENTER.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SAIF  Seven  Shepherd  pups,  three  months  old. 
i  ui\  onLL  Parents  excellent  cow  dogs.  Male  $8.00; 
female  $4.00.  Mrs.  Calvin  Grant,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  Si SPiSSS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Sel“r«r°ci£!7i£r“ 

Rpo  fnllwx—  RpsoIpc  aEes  any  color.  Woodlandl 

IVcg.  LOUlcS  Beagles  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 

6ER*  Q|u>nlu»r<l  (Police)  puppies.  Reasonably  priced. 

MAN  Onepneru  m rs.  A.  Sechler,  Barker,  New  York 

NFWFfilINni  ANTI  Registered  pups  $20  and  $30. 

nLnruum/LAmi  houpert.  clinton,  conn. 

Want o/l  In  Rmr  Good  cow  dog.  Sent  on  approval. 

wanted  to  Buy  j,  slate,  r.d.  5>  Susquehanna,  Pa. 

¥  rish  Terriers  females;  and  Beagles  11  months  old. 
*  Registered.  GATES,  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft  DR.  DUELL.  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 

Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

loggenberg  POny  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 

MINKS  .%  | 

R  A  1  C  r  {VI  INK  profitable  hobby 
•»  1  O  t  1*1  1  1*  11  ot  enterprising 

business.  Write  for  free  book.  Visitors  welcome. 

MINK  GLEN  FUR  FARM,  PINE  BUSH.  N.  Y. 

GUINEA  PIGS  | 

WANTFH  Any  amount  healthy  Guinea  Pigs  8  to  1© 
1U11ULP  oz.  state  weight,  your  price.  Also  virgin 
doe  rabbits  314  to  414  lbs.  No  inquiries  answered. 

LUCAS  1789  THIRD  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80 pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


2 

DAVIS  j 
COOK  BOOK) 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  j 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  | 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas.  j 

- -  , 

I 


State 


Interest  compounded  semi-annually.  Send 
i  post  cord  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Bonking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  low  COST  SAVINGS  bank 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom-  I**- 

.  Icot  protection  for  you  ond  yours. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  M 


KILL  ALL  FLIES 


Placed  anywhere.  Daisy  Fly 
Killer  attracts  and  kills  flies. 
Guaranteed,  effective.  Neat, 
convenient  —  Cannot  spill  — 
Willnot  soil  or  injure  anything. 
Lasts  all  season.  20c  at  all 
dealers.  Harold  Somers,  Inc.. 
150  De  Kalb  Ave.,B’klyn,N.  Y. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 

Aid  Bundles  for  America 
Knit  this  Sunsuit 


War  i$  made  of  tanks  and  airplanes  and 
bombs  and  battleships — but  there’s  another 
side,  too.  There  are  the  children — those 
small,  innocent  bystanders  who  need  practi¬ 
cal,  durable  hand-knit  garments  now  more 
than  ever.  And  that’s  just  where  you 
women  can  best  serve  your  country. 
Bundles  for  America  has  accepted  this 
tiny  sunsuit  style.  Pattern  299,  for  donation. 

It’s  a  perfect  wool-conserving  gar¬ 
ment  for  a  patriotic  mother  to  make 
for  her  own  child,  too,  as  it  takes 

just  one  ball  of  yarn  and  may  even 

be  done  in  wool  salvaged  from  a 

grown-up’s  old,  discarded  sweater.  The 
straps  and  teddy  bear  applique  are  of 
fabric  and  may  gayly  contrast. 

To  get  Pattern  299,  send  10  cents,  plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
N-  Y, 


May  30,  1942 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

Perhaps  a  few  more  hints  might 
be  helpful  in  regard  to  conservation 
of  wool. 

If  the  men  next  winter  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  rigors  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  climate  it  is  patriotic  to  knit 
for  the  folks  at  home. 


There  in  those  broad  fields, 
There  in  those  meadow  lands, 
Swiftly  the  soil  yields 
All  the  Spring  sun  demands; 


For  Victory 

Groups  of  women  are  now  being 
registered  by  the  Farm  Section  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  under  the  Food  for  Victory 
Program,  for  such  work  on  farms 
as  harvesting  fruit  and  berries  and 
for  such  other  of  the  lighter  farm 
work  as  they  may  be  able  to  do.  If 
you  need  help  of  this  sort  to  take 
the  place  of  the  men  and  boys  no 
longer  available,  you  may  find  good 
workers  by  applying  to  the  nearest 
U.  S.  Employment  Service  Office. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  it 
might  be  more  practical  if  some 
town  women  who  might  be  willing 
but  not  adaptable  to  outdoor  work 
would  take  over  the  work  inside 
the  home  so  that  in  the  emergency 
the  farm  women  might  spend  more 
time  outside.  c.  b.  w. 


Rural  women  may  have  thought 
that  their  lot  was  a  hard  one,  in 
times  past  when  they  had  to  use 
all  their  ingenuity  to  make  clothes 
and  other  things  last  longer.  But 
not  so  now.  Every  little  saving  trick 
they  have  ever  learned  will  be  use¬ 
ful,  not  so  much  for  the  actual 
saving  perhaps,  but  because  now  it 
is  a  way  of  helping  toward  the 
Victory  we  must  win.  We  are  all 
doing  it,  but  the  people  who  have 
had  more  experience  are  showing 
the  way  to  the  others,  c.  b.  w. 


“Earn  Money  at  Home” 

You  have  seen  that  heading  in 
many  advertisements,  but  too  often, 
judging  by  the  number  of  letters  we 
receive,  such  offers  turn  out  to  be 
anything  but  profitable  for  those 
who  answer.  But  here  is  a  real 
opportunity  with  something  you 
know  is  absolutely  reliable. 

Readers  of  the  Woman  and  Home 
pages  can  make  extra  money  for 
War  Savings  Bonds  or  for  some 
special  home  need,  by  acting  as  local 
representatives  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  You  can  devote  as  much 
or  as  little  time  to  the  work  among 
your  neighbors  and  acquaintances  as 
you  wish,  by  making  personal  calls 
or  by  telephone  or  mail.  You  will  be 
allowed  a  liberal  commission  not 
only  for  new  subscribers  but  for 
renewals  of  old  subscriptions. 

This  is  a  real  chance  for  Rural 
women,  and  all  you  need  do  is  to 
write  to  the  Circulation  Manager  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  ask 
him  for  full  information  about  how 
to  start  earning.  c.  b.  w. 


Garden  Notes 

A  favorite  peach  tree  in  the  back¬ 
yard  border  appeared  to  have 
winter  killed  as  there  were  scarcely 
any  leaves  coming  out.  This  was  a 
real  disappointment  until  I  thought 
of  removing  the  upper  branches 
with  the  pruning  shears,  leaving  the 
trunk  and  lower  limbs  and  making 
a  planting  of  Crimson  Rambler, 
Pearly  Gates  and  Heavenly  Blue 
morning  glories  about  the  base  to 
climb  up  over  the  bare  limbs  and 
make  a  beautiful  display  of  our 
national  colors  all  season. 

After  installing  electricity  our 
carbide  plant  was  discarded,  so  we 
filled  Up  the  outdoor  generator  with 
rock  and  stone  chunked  in  with  coal 
ashes  to  over  half  full  then  on  up 
to  the  top  with  good  soil.  Last  year 
a  mixture  of  annuals  planted  in 
the  top  of  the  generator  gave 
much  pleasure.  This  Spring  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  double  and  single  Portulaca 
or  moss  rose  over  the  whole  space 
brings  pleasant  anticipations. 

a.  v.  i. 


Rising  with  all  its  might 
Weedless  my  garden  stands, 

Yet  —  somewhere  out  of  sight  — 
Bind- weed  has  sly  hands! 

I.  D.  Freneau 


Wartime  Cakes  and  Cookies 

Victory  Cake.  —  Cream  Vs  cup 
shortening  with  Vs  cup  dark  brown 
sugar.  Add  1  beaten  egg,  1  square 
melted  chocolate,  Vs  teaspoon  salt, 
1  teaspoon  vanilla  and  %  cup  corn 
syrup.  Beat  well.  Sift  together  lVs 
cups  flour  and  1  teaspoon  soda,  and 
add  alternately  with  %  cup  butter¬ 
milk  or  sour  milk.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  about  45  minutes. 


Feather  Gingerbread.  —  Pour  Vs 
cup  boiling  water  over  Vs  cup 
shortening.  Add  Vs  cup  brown  sugar, 
Vs  cup  molasses,  1  beaten  egg,  and 
1  Vs  cups  flour  sifted  with  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  Vs  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
Vs  teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon  ginger, 
and  %  teaspoon  cinnamon.  Beat  until 
smooth.  Bake  in  moderate  oven. 
Delicious  frosted  with  lemon  frost¬ 
ing,  or  served  warm  with  whipped 
cream. 


Chocolate  Honey  Cake.  —  Cream 
V\  cup  shortening  with  Vs  cup  brown 
sugar  well  packed.  Add  two  well 
beaten  egg  yolks  and  two  squares 
melted  chocolate.  Mix  well,  then  add 
gradually  Vs  cup  honey  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Sift  together  2  cups 
flour,  V\  teaspoon  salt,  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda.  Add  flour  mixture  alter¬ 
nately  with  Vs  cup  sour  milk,  beat¬ 
ing  smooth  after  each  addition.  Fold 
in  2  egg  whites  beaten  until  fluffy. 
Lastly,  beat  in  Vs  cup  scalded  milk. 
May  be  baked  in  2  layer  pans;  use 
any  desired  frosting. 


Honey  Nut  Cookies.  —  Stir  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  soda  into  Vs  cup  honey.  Sift 
together  1  cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  Vs  teaspoon  salt.  To  the 
flour  mixture  add  a  beaten  egg,  Vs 
cup  melted  shortening,  and  the  honey 
mixture.  Stir  in  1  cup  quick  cook¬ 
ing  oats,  Vs  cup  chopped  nuts,  and 
Vs  cup  raisins.  Flavor  with  vanilla, 
drop  by  spoonfuls  on  cookie  sheet. 


Bird’s  Nest  Cookies.  —  Cream  Vs 
cup  butter  with  Vs  cup  brown  sugar. 
Add  1  beaten  egg  yolk.  Add  1  cup 
flour.  Form  this  mixture  into  small 
balls  and  roll  each  one  in  slightly 
beaten  egg  white.  Roll  each  in 
chopped  nut  meats,  and  press  each 
center  in.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
8  minutes.  Remove  from  oven,  and 
press  each  center  again.  Bake  about 
10  minutes  more.  Fill  centers  with 
jelly  or  jam. 


Peanut  Butter  Drop  Cookies.  — 
Cream  together  Vs  cup  brown  sugar, 
Vi  cup  shortening  and  2  tablespoons 
peanut  butter.  Add  a  beaten  egg 
and  2  tablespoons  sweet  milk.  Then 
add  Vs  cup  flour  sifted  with  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  Vs  teaspoon 
salt,  1  teaspoon  cocoa,  and  Vs  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon.  Beat  all  together 
until  smooth.  Lastly  add  Vs  cup 
each  of  raisins  and  quick  cooking 
oats.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  cookie 
sheet,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven. 

MRS.  a.  w.  p. 


Pea  Shortcake 

May  the  Countryman’s  Journal 
writer  contribute  a  recipe  to  the 
Womans  Page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.? 

I’ve  never  seen  this  recipe  in  any 
cook  book,  and  friends  usually  laugh 
indulgently  when  I  tell  them  how 
good  it  is.  We’ve  been  eating  it 
here  at  Windleswisp  for  nine  years, 
and  I  notice  that  our  guests  go  for 
it  in  a  big  way. 

Make  regular  biscuits.  Be  sure 
they  are  well  done,  crispy  and 
brown  on  the  outside,  steaming  hot 
and  white  as  fresh  snow  inside. 
Break  two  or  three  open,  put  on  lots 
of  golden  butter,  and  then  over  them 
put  lots  of  new  peas  with  plenty  of 
juice.  Serve  in  a  big,  deep-sided 
soup  plate.  Two  or  three  servings 
make  a  meal!  h.  s.  p. 


The  snow  may  be  waist  deep  and 
the  mercury  register  zero  or  below, 
but  as  much  as  possible,  timber  must 
be  cut  for  fuel  while  other  trees 
furnish  weapons  of  war  in  some  of 
its  many  forms,  so  knit  the  men 
some  socks  and  when  finished  “run” 
the  heels  as  Aunt  Hannah  did.  This 
is  simply  darning  up  and  down  the 
heel.  Sometimes  I  have  even  run 
the  bottoms  of  the  feet.  Of  course 
you  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  clip 
off  the  worn  sock  toes  and  knit  on 
new  ones.  After  a  bit  of  careful 
consideration  you  can  cut  out  the 
heel  and  knit  in  a  new  one,  but  sew 
the  side  of  the  heel  to  the  sock  foot, 

If  you  have  a  quantity  of  woo), 
stocking  legs  with  worn  out  feet  you 
can  conserve  much  wool  and  time 
by  cutting  off  the  feet  and  unravel¬ 
ing  the  leg  till  the  yarn  seems  stout, 
then  knit  on  new  feet,  but  turn  the 
front  of  the  leg  to  the  back  this 
time  as  the  knee  wears  out  faster. 

If  the  knee  seems  quite  thin  cut 
a  piece  from  the  top  of  the  old 
sock  foot  and  place  underneath  the 
old  knee  and  darn  the  sock  leg  and 
patch  together. 

In  the  worn  out  sweaters  there  is 
still  yarn  that  is  good  enough  for 
children’s  play  mittens  and  a  heavy 
shaker-knit  sweater  provides  thick 
warm  mittens.  Fine  sweaters  will 
provide  yarn  for  mittens  and  socks 
for  the  smallest  members  of  the 
family. 

So  far  the  season  is  warm,  even 
hot  and  also  dry.  Feed  grows  rapidly 
to  help  out  the  shortage  of  hay  and 
farmers  are  hustling  their  work. 
Swallows  came  to  stay  the  earliest  I 
ever  knew  them,  April  22nd,  and 
Aunt  Hannah  said  when  swallows 
came  it  was  time  to  plant  corn. 

The  trout  fishing  season  brought 
few  out-of-state  fishermen  and  we 
hoped  they  would  be  over  careful 
with  their  matches  and  smoking.  For 
the  past  few  years  much  pulp  wood 
has  been  cut  and  these  soft  wood-, 
slashings  are  dry  as  tinder. 

Lumbermen  and  pulp  cutters  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  get 
help  and  although  many  are  will¬ 
ing  to  hire  fuel  wood  cut,  the  Army 
and  Navy  have  taken  many,  and 
war  jobs  pay  big  wages  and  you 
can’t  learn  to  cut  timber  and  file 
saws  from  a  book. 

Now  for  a  sugarless  steamed 
pudding:  One  cup  molasses,  1  cup 
cold  water,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  tea¬ 
spoons  soda,  flour  to  make  a  rather 
stiff  batter,  steam  3  hours  and  serve 
with  sweetened  cream.  Whipped 
cream  is  not  as  good  as  unwhipped 
cream  for  this.  Mrs.  J.  X.  White 


Store  Food  Staples 

Since  the  automobile  made  it  so 
easy  to  get  to  town  we  rural  house¬ 
wives  have  been  buying  in  increas¬ 
ingly  smaller  quantities  until  we 
gave  up  the  pantry  altogether  and 
it  became  necessary  to  stock  up  the 
icebox  and  cupboard  several  times 
a  week. 

With  the  shortage  of  rubber  and 
gasoline  making  such  frequent  shop¬ 
ping  trips  impossible  I  wouldn’t  be 
surprised  to  see  the  old  pantry  with 
its  flour  bin  and  roomy  shelves  make 
a  reappearnce  in  many  homes.  At 
least  some  provision  must  be  made 
for  storing  larger  quantities  of  food 
staples  for  current  needs,  without 
hoarding,  of  course. 

If  grandmother  is  still  living,  I  am 
•  sure  she  will  smile  her  approval  at 
this  and  numerous  other  adjustments 
we  will  have  to  face,  such  as  throw¬ 
ing  away  the  can  opener  or  at  least 
curtailing  its  use.  You  know  she 
never  did  give  her  approval  on 
baked  beans,  beef  stew,  boiled  po¬ 
tatoes  and  baking  powder  biscuits 
in  tins  anyway. 

Our  eating  habits  have  not 
changed  as  much  as  all  the  talk  of 
vitamins,  calories,  proteins  and 
minerals  would  lead  us  to  believe. 
True  “Granny”  never  did  learn  her 
Vitamin  A,  B,  C’s,  but  she  knew 
what  good  nutrition  was  and  for 
the  most  part  it  came  from  foods 
found  stored  in  her  cellar  and  on 
her  pantry  shelves.  mrs,  a,  d. 
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Drawn  by  Jason  Lee,  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 


THE  TREE 


I  love  thee  when  thy  swelling  buds  appear, 
And  one  by  one  their  tender  leave  unfold, 
As  i£  they  knew  that  warmer  suns  were 

Nor  longer  sought  to  hide  from  winter  s 
cold ;  ,  , 

And  when  with  darker  growth  thy  leaves 
are  seen  _  , 

To  veil  from  view  the  early  Robin  s  nest, 
I  love  to  lie  beneath  thy  waving  screen, 
With  limbs  with  Summer’s  heat  and  toil 
oppress’d;  . 

And  when  the  Autumn  winds  have  stripped 
thee  bare,  .  ... 

And  round  thee  lies  the  smooth  untrodden 


snow,  ,  .  ,  , 

When  naught  is  thine  which  made  thee 
once  so  fair, 

1  love  to  watch  thy  shadowy  form  below. 
And  through  thy  leafless  arms  to  look 
above 

On  stars  that  brighter  beam  when  most  we 
need  their  love. 

By  Jones  Very 


LINES  FROn  OUR  LETTERS 


Drawn  by  Cora  Hiller,  Connecticut 

Dear  Friends.  —  I  am  a  girl  of  16,  love 
lo  dance,  play  basketball  and  work.  My 
favorite  hobby  is  writing  letters  and 
collecting  snapshots.  I  live  on  a  198  acre 
farm  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the 
state  road.  I’m  in  my  second  year  in 
Senior  High  School.  My  favorite  subject  is 
typing  and  the  one  I  dislike  most  is 
history.  ...  „ 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  some 
boys  and  girls  would  write  to  me  from 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Mexican  Border.  —  Beatrice  Baker, 
New  York. 

Dear  Readers.  —  I  have  read  “Our  Page” 
for  several  years  but  never  found  time  to 
write  so  now  I  will  try.  I  enjoy  art  and 
poetry  and  drawing  very  much. 

My  age  is  19  years  and  I  have  lived  on 
a  farm  until  a  month  ago.  Now  we  have 
moved  and  do  not  live  there.  My  hobbies 
are  radio,  art,  poetry  and  a  few  sports. 

I  would  like  some  pen-pals  who  have 
hobbies  like  mine.  —  Jason  Lee,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers.”— I  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  "Our  Page”  for  about  a  year  but 
have  never  written  before.  My  home  is 
in  the  country  and  we  have  66  turkeys  but 
they  are  all  sold.  I  have  two  cats  and 
three  kittens  and  also  a  dog  of  my  own. 

I  am  12  years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade  Would  someone  about  my  own  age 
write  to  me?— Cecilia  Doody,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I  have  read 
“Our  Page’  for  several  years  and  am 
finally  writing  you  a  letter.  My  age  is 
14  and  I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
My  home  is  a  small  farm  where  we  raise 
mostly  poultry.  I  have  a  small  garden  of 
my  own  and  intend  to  enlarge  it  to  grow 
vegetables.  That  will  help  guard  against 
a  food  shortage  at  home. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  many  of 
you.  Please  write  to  me.  —  Marie 
Hendershot,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends.  —  I  have  been  reading 
“Our  Page”  for  quite  awhile  and  enjoy  it 
very  much.  My  age  is  14  and  I  am  in 
Junior  High  School.  My  hobbies  are 
several,  one  of  which  is  collecting  poems. 
*  have  quite  a  collection  of  paper  dolls 
now.  I  don’t  play  with  them  now  but  I 
eften  buy  them  with  my  spare  pennies. 
Spare  pennies  are  scarce  now  because 
most  of  them  go  for  defense  stamps.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  pen-pals,  so 
won’t  you  write  me  some  letters? — Helen 
Hussey.  Maine. 


Dear  Readers.  —  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ever  contributed  to  this  Page. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  written  before. 

I  am  16  and  a  sophomore  in  high  school 
and  live  on  a  dairy  farm.  After  I  graduate 
from  school  I  want  to  join  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone. 
Hanson  Prouty,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  We  have  taken 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  some  time, 
but  I  never  thought  of  writing  to  you. 

I  am  16  and  a  junior  in  high  school.  My 
favorite  hobby  is  playing  a  guitar. 

My  home  is  a  farm  about  200  acres. 
My  Dad  has  about  60  cows  altogether, 
eight  horses,  pigs  and  chickens.  There 
is  a  grand  place  to  skate  here,  so  that  is 
our  favorite  pastime. 

I  would  like  to  have  everyone  write  to 
me  and  I  will  promise  to  answer  every 
letter.  —  Lois  Gibbs,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Page.” —  We  have  taken  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  ever  since  I  can  re¬ 
member  but  I  did  not  read  it  until  about 
a  year  ago.  I  have  read  “Our  Page”  in 
every  isssue  since  the  first  time  I  started. 
My  age  is  16  and  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school.  I  have  lived  on  a  farm  until  I  was 
about  14  years  old,  then  we  moved  to 
town.  I  still  have  a  longing  for  the  farm 
as  I  used  to  have  pet  rabbits  and  my 
brother  had  a  Shetland  pony  that  I  used 
to  -  -ride. 

I  am  a  twin  and  have  a  twin  brother, 
therefore  I  would  like  to  hear  from  twins 
bxrt  would  enjoy  other  letters  very  much. 
—  Alberta  Venn,  New  York. 


Ibt  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Drawn  by  Cora  Hiller,  Connecticut 

JUST  A  MINUTE 
I  have  only  just  a  minute. 

Sixty  seconds  in  it, 

Forced  upon  me  can’t  refuse  it, 
Didn’t  seek  it,  didn’t  chase  it. 
But  it’s  up  to  me  to  use  it. 

I  must  suffer  if  I  lose  it, 

Give  account  if  I  abuse  it. 

Just  a  tiny  little  minute. 

But  Eternity  is  in  it. 

By  Dorothy  Bush,  New  York 


WHAT  I  AM  GLAD  FOR 
I  am  glad  to  be  alive 
And  live  under  the  blue, 

I  am  glad  for  the  sun  and  rain 
And  all  my  friends  so  true. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  go 
To  school  and  learn  to  be, 

Something  worthwhile  in  this  great  world 
Whether  on  land  or  sea. 

I  am  glad  that  there  are  stars 
And  moon,  to  light  the  night. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  sleep 
And  wake  with  smile  so  bright. 

I  am  glad  that  I  can  pray 
And  ask  for  God’s  sweet  love. 

And  He  will  shower  blessings 
On  those  who  look  above. 

I  am  glad  for  every  plant 
That’s  blooming  on  the  earth, 

With  all  these  to  be  glad  for 
Should  not  I  live  in  mirth? 

It  would  take  volumns  to  tell 
The  reasons  why  I’m  glad, 

I’m  rich  with  all  these  blessings 
How  could  I  then  be  sad? 

By  Martha  Young,  New  York 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY 
“Help  your  country,”  people  cry, 

"Help  the  bombers  flying  high, 

Help  the  soldiers  with  hearts  so  brav< 
Help  the  Marines  across  the  wave, 

Help  the  navy  overseas, 

Help  MacArthur  by  all  means. 

Save  waste  paper,  gas  and  oil 
Rubber  from  Brazil’s  rich  soil. 

‘Help  America,’  we  cry — or 
Help  America  win  this  war!” 

By  Lila  Miller,  Pennsylvania 

MARCH 

March  is  windy,  and 
Blustry  and  cold. 

And  tight  to  your  head 
Your  hat  you  must  hold. 

The  roads  are  bumpy, 

And  rutty  and  wet. 

In  bad  muddy  places, 

Cars  get  set. 

The  days  are  dark,  and 
Dreary  and  gray. 

Most  folks  don’t  like  that 
Sort  of  day. 

But  March  will  come  and 
When  it’s  gone 
The  folks  will  sure  cheer 
Loud  and  long. 

By  Joyce  Butler,  Vermont 

SPRING  BEGINS 

Spring  begins  when  the  God  -  Pan,  the  great 
God  Pan, 

Now  Earth’s  ruler,  hops  around,  piping 
his  musical  notes, 

On  Echo’s  reeds  to  forests  and  fields,  to 
flocks  and  huntsman, 

To  tiny  rootlets,  to  floating  motes,  to  all 
living  things. 

Old  Man  Winter,  passing  away,  no  one 
does  fear; 

All  nature  stirs;  Life  awakens.  In  wee 
hours  of  morn, 

Songbirds  sing  their  mating  songs,  sweet¬ 
est  of  the  year. 

Little  tree  frogs,  warning  of  rain,  chirp 
loud  and  clear. 

Leo  the  Lion,  with  the  hundred  stars  seen 
by  the  naked  eye, 

Reminds  us  that  little  kites,  soon  will 
upward  fly! 

Leo,  King  of  the  Spring  Sky,  rules  on  high. 

shakes  his  head  . 

At  all  men’s  plight,  at  might  is  right,  at 
silly  you  and  I.  . 

The  day  when  the  sun  does  rise,  exactly 
in  the  east, 

The  day  when  the  sun  does  set,  exactly 
in  the  west,  „  ,  „  „  ... 

When  on  earth,  by  the  God  Pan,  all  things 
are  blest;  ,  _. 

•Tis  on  this  day  this  very  day— That 
Spring  begins. 

Sarah  Kintrer.  New  York 


Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York 

Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  am  in  a  4-H  Club 
in  our  school.  We  call  ourselves  the 
“Sehohanna  Trail  Club.”  I  have  been  a 
member  for  three  years  and  find  it  very 
interesting. 

Our  school  is  buying  many  defense 
stamps.  A  teacher  comes  to  the  rooms 
and  gets  the  orders,  then  gets  the  stamps. 
So  far  the  third  grade  has  purchased  the 
most  stamps. 

This  time  of  year  we  are  making  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  We  have  quite  a  bit 
of  syrup  already. 

I  am  13  and  in  the  eighth  grade,  I  like 
getting  letters  so  won’t  you  write  to  me?  — 
Dorothy  Bishop,  New  York. 


-  Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I  am  11  years 
old  and  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  200  baby 
chicks  and  an  eight  months  old  calf.  I 
belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and  we  are  study¬ 
ing  gardening  now.  I  would  love  to  hear 
from  other  boys  and  girls  who  live  on 
farms.  —  Patricia  Dailey,  Rhode  Island. 


Dear  Friends  of  “Our  Page.” — Spring  is 
a  time  to  be  happy.  The  grass  gets  greener 
every  day  and  the  plants  awake  from  their 
winter  rest.  The  brooks  run  free.  Some 
are  gentle  while  other  are  swift  and 
fierce.  Oh  what  a  joy  there  is  in  seeing  the 
first  Robin  and  hearing  his  jolly  chirp. 
He  wants  the  world  to  cheer  up  and  be 
as  happy  and  gay  as  he  is. 

I  joined  the  4-H  Club  last  year  and  am 
more  than  glad  that  I  have  done  so.  My 
projects  are  gardening  and  homemaking. 
I  think  that  everyone  who  can  should 
join  the  4-H.  It  is  a  very  helpful  organi¬ 
zation  and  it  is  one  way  of  helping  the 
United  States.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every¬ 
one  has  a  Victory  Garden  this  year. — 
Martha  Young,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Joan  Kayser,  New  York 


She  Curtsied — By  Georgia  Naber,  New  York 


Sunset  From  My  Window  —  By  Anne 
Simmonds,  Vermont 


The  Bugler — By  Norma  Bisig,  New  York 


Serene  and  Calm  in  this  Troubled  World — 
By  Artine  Geiskopf,  New  York. 


We'll  Get  ’Em  Yet  —  By  Dorothy  Riter, 
New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St- 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and 
state  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  addresses 
will  be  completed  and  letters  forwarded. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Carol  Taylor  (15),  Ohio;  Carolyn  Rice 
(14),  Mass.;  Alberta  Venn  (14),  New  York; 
Phyllis  Zimmer  (15),  Penna.;  Corinne  Post 
(14),  New  Jersey;  Leona  Donze,  Delaware: 
Katherine  Young  (13),  New  York;  Mary 
Jane  Kendig  (12),  Penna.;  Lois  Gibbs  (16), 
New  York;  Mary  Detwiler  (13),  Penna.; 
Hanson  Prouty  (16),  Mass.;  Frances  Otocki 
(14),  Mass.;  Lila  Miller  (13),  Penna.;  Yvette 
La  Fay  (12),  Rhode  Island;  Audrey 
Martlett  (15),  Conn.;  Elaine  Perry  (16), 
Rhode  Island;  Florence  Yueckstock  (14). 
New  York;  Rickey  Hiemenz  (14),  New 
York;  Helen  Weber  (14),  New  York; 
Dorothy  Bishop  (13),  New  York;  Thelma 
Polland  (12),  New  York;  Betty  Flagg  (14), 
Mass.;  Helen  Hussey  (14),  Maine;  Marie 
Hendershot  (14),  New  Jersey;  Ruby  Cook 

(16) ,  Penna.;  Jane  Blackmer,  New  York; 
Cecilia  Doody  (12),  Conn.;  Norine  Clark 

(17) ,  Vt. ;  Jason  Lee  (19),  New  York: 
Beatrice  Baker  (16),  New  York;  Eleanor 
Miller  (17),  New  York;  Tom  Wilson  (11). 
New  York;  Thelma  Dailey  (11),  Rhode 
Island;  Audrey  Wargelin  (13),  New  York; 
Dolores  Sullivan  (16),  New  York;  Mary 
Ellen  Aiken  (18),  New  York;  Helen 
Rosta  (13  (,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Mary  Pease,  New  York 

In  answer  to  many  questions  concerning 
contributions  to  “Our  Page” — here  they 
are.  All  drawings  should  be  done  on 
white  unlined  paper  with  black  ink.  The 
size  does  not  matter  but  when  doing 
captions  be  sure  that  they  are  the  same 
general  shape  as  those  already  printed. 
All  work  must  be  original,  except  the 
memory  verse,  for  that  is  the  real  idea 
of  having  “Our  Page.”  There  is  no  rule 

for  selection  for  the  best  contributions 
are  picked  each  month  whether  it  is  a 
first  contribution  or  not.  Of  course  neat¬ 
ness  and  originality  count  a  great  deal. 

Did  anyone  ever  think  of  submitting  a 
book  review  or  a  self  portrait?  A  picture 
of  yourself  by  looking  in  a  mirror  can  be 
a  lot  of  fun,  and  what  if  you  don’t  get 
it  exactly  right?  It  is  easier  to  take  it 

from  a  photograph  if  it  is  a  good  clear 
one.  This  might  be  great  fun  for  all  the 
Page  members.  Just  for  something  differ¬ 
ent,  why  not  try  one  for  next  month? 

May  is  the  month  of  real  awakening, 
when  the  leaves  come  out,  the  flowers 
bloom  and  the  birds  are  busy  digging 
worms  for  the  little  ones.  We  hope  to 
see  you  here  again  then. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 

before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 

for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  isssue  of  ‘Our  Page,”  however 
we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time. 
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Fed  exclusively  on  B-B,  these  growing  birds  have  that  desirable  size »  weight  and  vigor. 


It  is  a  well-proved  fact  that  a  poultryman  cannot  have  highest  egg 
production  without  paying  close  attention  to  the  feeding  of  his  grow¬ 
ing  pullets. 

This  year,  the  new,  improved  B-B  Vitamized  Growing  Mash  is  better 
than  ever.  Through  additional  amounts  of  animal  proteins,  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  has  been  stepped  up  to  17%.  Other  important  improve¬ 
ments  are  the  addition  of  Wheat  Germ  Oil,  a  larger  quantity  of 
Dried  Cheese  Whey,  so  rich  in  riboflavin  and  lactose  sugar  and  the 
addition  of  Riboflavin  Supplement.  You  can  depend  on  B-B  Growing 
Mash  to  build  large  frames,  to  supply  excellent  pigmentation,  to 
provide  fast  weight  gains,  to  fortify  against  prolopsus  and  to  build 
the  splendid  physical  condition  necessary  for  high  egg  production. 

If  you  are  not  a  B-B  Feeder,  we  urge  that  without  further  delay  you  ask  us  or  your 
B-B  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program  and  fol¬ 
low  its  sound,  proved  recommendations.  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 

Danger  of  Disease 

Among-  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Headers  are  warned 
to  exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preventive 
methods — use  Walko  Tablets.  For 
over  forty  years  thousands  of  poultry 
raisers  have  depended  upon  them. 
You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko  Tablets 
as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  disease  through 
contaminated  drinking  water. 

Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

“Gentlemen:  I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think 
of  trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  with¬ 
out  them.  I  also  use  them  for  my 
grown  birds  with  the  same  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diag¬ 
onal,  Iowa. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the 
drinking  water  to  aid  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  through  con¬ 
taminated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
post-paid,  if  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you.  Price  50c,  $1.00,'  $2.50  and 
$4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  694,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


WANTED — Emden  Goslings.  State  age.  number 
and  price  Advertiser  3760,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  P9r  m 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  B.  I.  Beds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . .  1.00 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BIG  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas . $9.95-100 

N.  H.  Beds,  White  &  Barred  Bocks .  8.95-100 

(Dark  Cornish  14c  ea. )  Mixed  above  breeds..  7.95-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  Guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plu3  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  MeCLURE,  Pa. 


HANSON  R.O.P.S 

As  hatched  $8.-100.  Pullets  $16.-100.  Cockerels  $2.50- 
100.  White  Bocks  $9.-100.  Post  Paid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34.  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 


3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  papular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM,  -  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

—DOMES  STRAIN  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS— 

for  June  and  July  delivery.  Early  maturing,  exception¬ 
ally.  high  livability.  BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM, 
Box  43,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


mi  A!  ITY  PAIHTC  5  Bast  Breeds.  Bloodteated 
yllnLII  1  rVLLD  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


LARSEST  KIND 
POSTPAID 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability. 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

FAlS2V,IV5i,A^S^.  50 

Larger,  Superior  quality  Pekin  Ducklings,  proved 
money-makers  for  hundreds  of  customers.  10- 
50-$8.50;  100-JI6.50:  300-$48.00. 

CENTRAL  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Box  L,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

niirtfllNftt  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $16-100. 
PULIiLinUJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS  —  Mammoth  Pekins  $16-100;  runners 
$15-100.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

PRYCES  improved  large  Pekins,  $16-100.  White 
Indian  Runners,  $13.  Reg.  Pryce,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

Wh.  Guineas  MaicrK.$ey,75^»Sr.e.eEpg|: 

WHITE  KING  PIGEONS  Saakf  inroo^IustwoXf^ 

Stock.  GEBHARDT  FARM,  MUSCATINE.  IOWA 


Maintaining  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction  in  Summer 

(Continued  from  Page  322) 
poultrymen  would  have  to  depend 
on  other  things  for  the  vitamins  A 
and  D  which  he  has  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  finding  in  these  oil 
supplements.  It  can  be  done,  for  we 
did  grow  good  chicks  and  produce 
good  and  many  eggs  before  we  knew 
of  the  vitamin  content  of  fish  oils. 
Briefly,  then,  (a)  let  us  raise  the 
chicks  this  Summer  out  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  and  on  green  pasture,  where 
some  sort  of  green,  juicy  food  is 
grown  for  the  chicks  to  eat;  (b)  let  us 
use  high  grade  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in 
the  rations  for  all  fowls,  young  and 
old,  in  increasing  amounts;  (c)  let 
us  open  up  the  adult  poultry  houses 
and  expose  the  hens  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  Summer  sun.  In  many 
instances  the  old  hen  flocks  will  be 
let  out  of  doors  this  Summer,  to  get 
sunshine,  an  anti-rachitic  factor. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this  idea. 
Next  Fall  and  Winter,  too,  let  us 
plan  to  expose  the  layers  to  direct 
sunlight,  and  forget  the  oil  propo¬ 
sition. 

2.  The  supply  of  processed  milk, 
in  form  of  dried  milks  especially, 
is  now  exceedingly  high  in  price, 
and  not  available  in  many  places. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  human 
needs  for  all  milk  at  hand  may  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  feeding  milk 
products  to  poultry  any  longer.  Sure 
it  is  that  at  present  prices  for  most 
milk  products,  the  poultry  feeder 
must  turn  to  some  other  sources  of 
protein  concentrates,  and  to  other 
carriers  of  lactoflavin,  or  vitamin  G, 
and  the  minerals  and  other  things 
which  milk  may  have  been  adding 
to  poultry  rations  in  these  recent 
years.  We  suggest  that  soy  bean 
oil  meal,  and  possibly  peanut  oil 
meal,  may  be  used  in  vastly  in¬ 
creased  proportions  in  poultry 
rations,  during  this  Summer  and 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults  too.  The  waste  products  of 
certain  brewing  processes  will  also 
furnish  vitamin  G  elements  economi¬ 
cally. 

3.  The  New  Jersey  Station  has 
just  published  a  circular  (by  Platt) 
giving  certain  war  changes  in 
poultry  ration^,  from  which  we 
quote,  as  follows: 


Suggested  Emergency  Poultry 
(To  be  fed  with  grain) 


Mashes 


Mash  Mash 
Devel-  for  for 
Chick  oping  Lay— Breed- 
Mash  Mash  ing  ing 
Stock  Stock 

Yellow  corn  meal.... 

Wheat  bran . 

Wheat  middlings . 100 

Pulverized  oats . 

Meat  scrap  (55%  protein)  50 
♦Fish  meal  (55%  protein).  100 
Soy  bean  oil  meal.. 

Alfalfa  leaf  meal . 

Limestone  flour .  14 

400D  oil  or  substitute  of 
equal  vitamin  D  content 

Salt  . 

Dried  whey  or  substitute  of 
equal  vitamin  G  content 


Manganese  sulfate  or 
equivalent  . 2  oz.  2  oz.  2  oz.  2  oz. 


280 

200 

270 

245 

100 

200 

200 

150 

100 

200 

100 

100 

200 

200 

150 

150 

50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0 

100 

100 

50 

75 

0 

0 

100 

0 

50 

75 

14 

20 

20 

18 

:  2 

0 

5 

7 

4 

5 

5 

5 

t  0 

0 

0 

50 

L000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

♦Fish  meal  is.  of  value  for  its  content  of 
protein,  vitamin  G  and  minerals.  When  not 
used,  particular  attention  will  need  to  be 
given  to  these  factors.  In  general  practice 
100  lbs.,  of  the  fish  meal  could  be  replaced 
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with  50  lbs.,  of  meat  scrap,  60  lbs.,  of  soy 
bean,  gluten,  or  peanut  meal,  and  10  lbs., 
of  steamed  bone  meal,  with  vitamin  G 
as  a  supplement  in  the  form  of  grass  or 
some  riboflavin  concentrate. 

Grain  mixture:  300  lbs.,  corn;  300 
lbs.,  wheat;  200  lbs.,  oats;  200  lbs., 
barley  or  any  combinations  of  the 
grains  that  the  birds  will  consume 
readily,  providing  hot  less  than  300 
pounds  of  yellow  corn  are  used  in 
each  1,000  pounds  of  feed. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

The  feeding  schedule  as  outlined 
for  young  stock  will  develop  good 
birds  but  their  growth  will  not  be 
rapid.  If  more  rapid  gains  are  de¬ 
sired,  the  chick  mash  as  well  as  the 
developing  mash  will  need  to  be 
supplemented  with  both  protein  and 
vitamin  G.  An  ideal  supplement 
would  be  the  addition  of  50  lbs.,  of 
dried  buttermilk  or  dried  skimmilk. 
When  these  products  are  not  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  prices,  a  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  can  be  obtained  by 
a  mixture  of  25  lbs.,  of  meat  scrap 
and  25  lbs.,  of  dried  whey,  or  dried 
corn  distillers’  grains  with  solubles, 
or  a  fermentation  by-product  of 
high  riboflavin  content.  (There  are 
several  products  on  the  market  that 
will  furnish  riboflavin  in  varying 
degrees  of  concentration.  These 
should  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  manufacturer.) 

Comfortable  Summer  Houses 

Hot  weather  is  hard  on  hens 
which  are  being  forced  for  con¬ 
tinued  high  egg  yields.  The  hen 
houses  must  be  given  special  at¬ 
tention  as  the  hot  days  begin  to 
arrive.  (1)  Early  in  June,  if  not 
before,  open  up  all  of  the  poultry- 
laying  house  windows,  giving  fresh 
air  a  chance  to  circulate  freely 
through  the  pen.  It  is  just  as  well 
to  remove  the  rear  wall  windows 
entirely,  storing  them  safely  away 
for  the  season — the  front  windows 
as  well,  in  all  probability.  Let  the 
air  get  through  the  whole  house 
(2)  If  possible  pull  out  the  droppings 
boards  about  six  inches  from  the 
rear  wall,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
circulation  of  air  across  and  around 
the  hens  while  on  the  perches  at 
night.  (3)  Similarly  arrange  the 
nest  tiers  so  that  there  is  air-circu¬ 
lation  through  the  nests  during  hot 
weather.  Many  good  hens  suffer 
heat  prostration  on  the  nests  in  hot 
weather  because  the  nests  are  stuffy 
and  close.  (4)  Paint  the  outside  of 
the  roof,  especially  if  it  is  a  low 
flat  roof  covered  with  tar  paper, 
using  an  outside  white  paint,  which 
will  help  to  deflect  heat  rays  very 
remarkably.  (5)  Have  a  hose  handy 
so  that  on  very  hot  days  it  will 
be  possible  to  play  a  spray  of  water 
across  the  roof  of  the  laying  house. 
Evaporation  is  a  cooling  process,  we 
learned  in  school  days,  and  it  is  true, 
when  thus  applied  to  the  poultry 
house  on  a  blistering  hot  mid¬ 
summer  day. 

Lots  of  Cool  Water 

There  is  no  one  thing  which  is  of 
greater  importance  in  managing  hens 
for  continued  Summer  egg  yields 
than  making  sure  that  every  flock 
has  an  abundant  opportunity  to 
drink  all  of  the  fresh,  clean  water 
that  each  hen  desires  at  all  hours 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa.  « 

Close-up  view  of  a  high  class  White  Leghorn  flock. 
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Your  Chance  to  Get  Superior  Breed- 
__  ing  at  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 

il4mr  A  gbeat  More  and  more  eKES  and  m^ltAs 

STRAIN  the  urgent  call  in  our  Food-for- 
•STRA  .  Victory  program.  We  still  further 
R.  0.  P.  Sired  improved  the  breeding  quality  of 
White  Leghorns.  -  -  ' - *l- — ‘~1’ 


1II1|JIV>CX*  tllw  Mivw  — O  '1 - -  - 

Fairport  Chicks  this  year  through 
extensive  purchases  of  breeding 
JV  l.  .iveos  cockerels,  day-old  chicks,  and 

New  Hampshires  hatching  eggs  from  the  country  s 
Barred  Rocks  outstanding  breeders.  Here  s  the 
White  Rocks  very  quality  you  need  for  fast 

r-ncchrerts  growth,  even  feathering,  early 

rr?mn-  Rocks  —  maturity.  Right  now  is  the  time 
™v  linked  egg  w  start  your  summer  brood  for 
sex  lm  e  fcg  ear]y  broilers  and  a  profitable  lay- 

nn„  _  ing  flock  in  full  production  during 

hrr.iier  the  fall1  and  winter  high  price 
period.  Demand  for  Fairport 
Chicks  is  heaviest  in  our  history. 
Mail  card  right  now  for  our  new 


Heavy  Breeds 
It.  I.  Reds 


cross. 

Rock  -  Hamps  — 
barred 
cross. 

Sexed  Chicks 


oexeu  UIII1.RS  Vlail  card  right  now  for  ou 
in  all  breeds,  catalog  and  reduced  prices. 

SPECIAL  $6.90  PER  100 

Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Price  for  immediate 
delivery.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2.50. 

Fairport  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  42,  Fairport,  New  York 


For  better 
egg-feed  ratio 

•  Heavy- laying'  pullets  devel¬ 
oped  from  Kerr's  Lively  Chicks 
consume  no  more  ieed  than  less 
productive  birds.  But  what  a 
difference  this  Kerr  productivity 
means  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  bal¬ 
ance  between  your  income  and  today's 
increased  cost  of  feed! 

Kerr  qualityis  the  result  of  no  miracle.  An¬ 
nually.  Kerr  experts  cull,  band, 
blood-test  120,0(30  breeders  in  a 
scientific  program  now  in  its 
34th  year.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  popular  breeds, 
crosses,  sexed  White  Leghorns. 

Write  today  for  free  literature, 
advance  order  discount  offer . 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE„  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
There's  a  branch  office  near  you— call  today 

NEW  JERSEY:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
NEW  YORK:  Binghamton,  Blue  Point,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown.  Schenectady: 
PENNSYLVANIA:  Dunmcre,  Lancaster,  Lewistown; 
MASS.:  West  Springfield;  CONN.:  Danbury:  DEL¬ 
AWARE:  Selbyville.  (Address  Dept.  19). 


You'll  make  bigger  profits  with  our  chicks  this  year 


than  ever  before.  White  Leghorns  and  White  Rocks 
headed  by  R.  O.  P.  males.  16  other  breeds.  Blood- 
tested  quality,  8  Extra  Chicks  with  each  100  ordered 
early.  Write  for  42nd  annual  catalog  and  tow  prices. 

20th  Century  Hatchery,  Box  N,  New  Washington,  Ohio 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D,  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds - $9.50  $10.50  $9.50 

New  Hampshires  .  9-50  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  9.00  16.00  2.50 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9.50;  W. Giants  $12.;  H.Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White 
Rocks,  Rock-Red  and  Red-Rook  Crosses,  Cornish-White 
Rock  Crosses.  N.  H.  Reds,  at  lowest  possible  prices. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


•  ATZ’S  CHICKERIES* 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexingl  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46.  -  Princeton,  Indiana 


DR.  ROMIG’S test"  »"  CHICKS 


Stained  Antigen  Tested  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wb.  Recks,  Red-Rock  Cr.  ..  $9.00  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  . .  10.00  13  7 

II.  Mix  $7.50.  Large  Wb.  Leghorns..  9.00  16  2 


F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 


N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.50  10.00  7.00 


Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders— CATALOG  FREE. 

Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Rock-Hamp- 
shiro  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 


4  weeks  old,  35c,  COCKERELS  same  breed  and  age 
10c.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  4  weeks  old  (we 
do  not  sex  these)  24c.  All  chicks  from  healthy,  well 
paying  flocks.  Shipped  by  express  collect. 

A  10%  deposit  books  order. 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  <3HSB>CHIX 


Largo  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

PHI  I  FTS  Pay  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

O  lui.i'r  All  ages —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackottstown,  N.  J. 

Money  In  Guineas  I  Folder  frees  Five  varieties  at  Bar- 
earn  prices.  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE,  N.  Y. 


A  Poultry  Problem 

We  bought  a  22  acre  farm,  and 
as  I  have  some  experience  with 
chickens,  I  would  like  to  operate 
an  egg  and  broiler  plant  on  the  farm. 
We  will  seed  about  eight  acres  in 
clover,  six  acres  in  corn  and  the 
rest  is  needed  for  nursery  stock.  How 
many  laying  hens  must  I  keep  and 
how  many  broilers  do  I  have  to  sell 
weekly  to  make  a  yearly  gross  in¬ 
come,  from  chickens  only,  $3,500  to 
$4,000?  I  buy  all  the  baby  chicks 
and  most  of  the  feed.  This  gross 
income  should  amount  to  how  much 
net  income?  o.  w. 

New  Jersey 

Cost  records  on  poultry  farms 
where  market  eggs  are  the  principal 
source  of  income,  indicate  a  distri¬ 
bution  of  income  about  as  follows: 
(1)  70  percent  market  eggs;  (2)  18 
percent  from  sale  of  broilers  and 
roapters;  (3)  and  12  percent  from 
sale  of  fowl. 

Considering  your  needed  gross  in¬ 
come,  this  would  represent  an  in¬ 
come  of  about  $2,800  from  market 
eggs;  $720  from  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers;  and  $480  from  fowl.  Estimating 
a  gross  income  from  eggs  alone  of 
$4  per  bird  you  would  need  an 
average  of  about  700  good  layers. 
This  would  mean  that  you  would 
probably  need  housing  room  for 
about  1,100  to  1,200  adult  birds. 

To  secure  a  gross  income  from 
broilers  of  $720,  you  would  need  to 
grow  to  12  weeks  about  1,700  broil¬ 
ers  averaging  2Vz  pounds  (Leg¬ 
horns),  or  1,400  broilers  averaging 
three  pounds  (heavy  breed).  This 
is  based  on  the  average  price  for 
live  broilers  for  the  past  two  years 
of  about  17  cents. 

Fowl  prices  for  the  past  two  years 
have  been  about  the  same  as  broiler 
prices  so  that  sale  of  your  culled 
birds  during  the  year  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  at  the  end  of  the  year  should 
bring  in  from  $500  to  $700  depend¬ 
ing  on  price  of  meat  and  the  number 
of  them  alive  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  order  to  house  1,200  good 
pullets,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start 
3,600  straight-run  chicks  (50  percent 
males,  50  percent  females). 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell 
you  what  your  net  income  may  be 
because  of  (1)  overhead  costs,  (2) 
labor  costs,  (3)  mortality,  (4)  price 
of  eggs  and  meat,  (5)  price  of  feed. 
If  you  are  in  a  position  to  retail 
eggs  as  well  as  dressed  broilers,  fowl 
and  roasters,  you  can  greatly  in¬ 
crease  your  income  from  meat. 


Cannibalism  in  Chicks 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  hens  and 
they  are  eating  each  other  up,  pick¬ 
ing  right  into  each  other.  What  can 
I  do  to  stop  it? 

Mass.  w.  l. 

Cannibalism  in  chickens  is  usually 
caused  by  (1)  lack  of  some  nutrient, 
(2)  lack  of  exercise,  (3)  or  started 
by  accident. 

Adding  2%  of  common  salt  to  the 
mash  may  stop  the  trouble.  In  some 
cases,  putting  in  a  hopper  of  whole 
oats  will  stop  picking. 

Work  out  a  program  of  feeding 
that  keeps  the  birds  busy  all  the 
time.  This  will  not  give  them  any 
time  for  cannibalism.  t.  b.  c. 


I  had  a  batch  of  chicks  come  in 
March.  I  had  no  place  to  put  them 
but  in  a  cellar,  fairly  light,  with  a 
cement  floor,  and  warm.  I  made  an 
enclosure  with  chicken  wire.  A  5- 
gallon  demijohn  filled  with  hot  water 
and  a  packing  case  served  as  a 
brooder.  An  inch  of  sand  was  spread 
on  the  floor.  A  fine,  strong  bunch  of 
chicks  were  put  in  and  everything 
went  well  for  a  few  days.  Then  I 
began  to  notice  them  picking  at  one 
anothers  heads.  I  thought  of  the  old 
saying,  “Satan  finds  mischief  for  idle 
hands  to  do,”  which  gave  me  an  idea. 
I  went  out  in  the  lot  and  dug  up 
pieces  of  sod  where  the  grass  was 
short,  warmed  it  up,  which  helped 
to  dry  it  up,  threw  it  into  the  en¬ 
closure  and  threw  a  little  scratch 
feed  over  it  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
they  were  so  busy  scratching  in  the 
sod  that  they  forgot  all  about  their 
mischief  and  I  had  no  more  trouble 
with  them,  which  goes  to  show  that 
it  pays  to  follow  nature’s  way  as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Connecticut  w.  f.  n. 


more  eggs 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood¬ 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


HUBBARD’S  PROFIT  BREB 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


//o*  MORE  MEAT 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
BredNewHampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Cona 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12/  Walpole/  N.  H. 


HUBBARD’S  cross  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 
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NOW!  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 


FOR  EXTRA-PRODUCTION  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  CHICKS  IM¬ 
PROVED  BY  GREAT  R.  0.  P.  BLOODLINES 

You  need  chicks  like  these  to  meet  the  tremendous  egg  and  meat  demands  in 
our  Food-for- Victory  campaign.  We  purchased  3117  R.O.P.  breeding  sires  and 
-j.  252.000  ILO.P.  sired  hatching  eggs  to  make  these  chicks  extra  profitable  to  you 

4*  by  increased,  low-cost  production.  IVhite  Leghorn  records  from  200  to  321  eggs. 

New  Hampshires  200  to  319  eggs.  R.I.  Beds,  204  to  297  eggs.  White  Bocks, 

225  to  322  eggs.  Barred  Rocks,  200  to  299  eggs.  White  Wyandottes,  200  to  298 
eggs.  Also  bred  up  for  exceptional  livability,  big  body  type,  large  egg  size,  fast  growth, 
early  maturity.  Demand  is  heavy.  Book  your  summer  brood  now. 

EVERY  BREEDING  BIRD— officially  se¬ 
lected,  bloodtested,  and  legbanded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
13  years  of  steady  improvement  work. 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG — Mail  card  now  for 
our  new  catalog  and  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES. 


3  EXTRA  PROFIT  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Roeks, 
our  perfected  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Rock- 
Hamps,  our  perfected  broiler  cross.  Minorca- 
Leghorns,  our  perfected  white  egg  cross. 
SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AN  9  COCK¬ 
ERELS — available  in  all  breeds.  Guaranteed 
15%  accurate. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc.,  Box  R,  Lewistown,  Penna. 
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ERVISE 


CHICKS 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  ''Food  for  Victory  Pro¬ 
gram.”  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg 
production. 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK.  Only  $1.00 


Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage 


”A” 


AA”  "AAA” 


gj  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY, 


)0  add  50e  to  the  price,  ^4 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO  g 


books  your  order, 
and  C.O.D.  fee. 

S.  C.  White  -Leghorns .  $7.75 

Leghorn  Pullets . . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels . . . . . 

W.  and  Barred  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes 
W.  and  Bl.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps 

White  and  Black  Giants. . . . . . 

Assorted  Heavies . . 

Odds  -  ends . . . . 

Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100 


Mating 

Mating 

Mating 

$7.75 

$8.50 

$9.50 

15.50 

17.00 

19.00 

.  2.00 

3. CO 

3.50 

s  8.00 

9.50 

10.50 

8.00 

9.50 

10.50 

8.75 

10.25 

11.25 

7.25 

8.50 

6.50 

7.50 

.... 

REDUCED#? 
Summer  PRICES 

WENE  sTrid  CHICKS 

DAY-OLD  OR  STARTED  PULLETS  AND  MALES 

cold  on  i 

More  2-to-5-yv.-old  HEN  BREEDERS  headed  by  pedigreed  males  from  200-300- 
Egg  R.  O.  P.  Hens  than  any  other  eastern  plant. 

CHOICE  •(  MORE  EGG  AUCTION  t  CO-OP  MEMBERS  than  any  other  Eastern  Chicks 

based  on  all  published  evidence.  Co-Op  and  Egg  Auction  Members  MOST  choose 
for  EGG  production  ABOVE  ALL!  These  egg  farmers  rely  on  WENE  CHICKS. 
Experience  proves:  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  Weae  R.O.  P.  Sired  Chicks,  but  what 
a  big  difference  in  EGG  PRODUCTION  1 

BIG  SAVINGS  ON  YOUR  FAVORITE  BREEDS 

All  leading  pure  or  crossbreeds,  as  well  as  Wene  U.  S.  Copyrighted  specialty  ducks. 
Write  today  ior  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES,  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS  Dept.  E-3, 


HATCHES  EVERY  WEEK 
YEAR  AROUND 

U.  S.  New  Jersey  APPROVED 

1,800,000  Eggs 
Hatching  Capacity. 
Prompt  Reliable  Service 

No  order  too  small  or  too  largo 

VINELAND,  N.  I. 


STRICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 


OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  4-11-18-25;  JUNE  1-8-15. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS . 7 .  $9.00  $17.50  $86.00  $170.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  L-EG H 0 RNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs  each)  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS...  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  36e  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 
,  ghin  c.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

STRICKLE^  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R.  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY 
CH  ICKS 


ELECTRIC  ALLY  HATCHED 

Postage  Paid.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Non-Sex  Plt-C  Ckls. 

Thur.  Cat.  Free.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  J0® 

R.OP  SIRED  HAN.  WH.  LEG.S9.00  $16.00  $1.75 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox.  R.  I.  Beds..  10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 13.00  17.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mix  (our  selection) .  8.00  ....  8.00 

All  breeders  Bloodtested  for  B.W.D.  by  stained  anti¬ 
gen  method.  100%  live  deL  guar.  Pullets  95%  guar. 
Seated  by  Amer.  Int’l  Baby  Chick  Assn.  Cert.  Sexors. 
Smith’s  Electric  Hatchery.  Box  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

usm 

We  know  they're  tops!  But  don't  take  our  word? 
the  year  after  year  contests  decide.  Vineland.  Micntgaiv 
Hunterdon,  all  prove  Cedarhurst  Quality.  Long  lif© 
heavy  laying — over  several  years.  Protit  with  Cedar- 
hurst  Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  Prices  right.  Send  today. 
CEDARHURST  POULTRY  FARM,  RAHWAY,  N.  J. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

-A  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  June  and  July 
chicks.  We  can  supply  you  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Crossbreds.  Send  for  catalog  and 
reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


W  C&^TiMurycH/c/ts 


900%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  1.  Reds..  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  11.00  6.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


WHITE  LEGHORN® 
LARGE  TYPE  BREEDERS 
MATED  WITH  HANSON  R.O.P. 
mvuumiii  ilh  PEDIGREED  COCKERELS 

MtOQlVaUlt  from  hens  with  records  of  300 
eggs  and  over.  Also  Barred 
Roeks,  White  Rocks  and  New 
Hampshires.  Day  Old  and 
Started  Chicks.  4  week  old 
Pullets.  Price  list  and 
Booklet  Free. 

[BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


HAMPTON’S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay.  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  ef  Large 
White  Eggs,  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 
freer  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


niUiT'j 

100%  del.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

Hanson  Special  Wh.  Leg . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Hanson  or  Eng.  Wh.  Leg .  7.50  15.00  2.50 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rox.  R.  I  Reds .  9.00  12.00  7.00 

H.  Mix  $7.  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Free  Cir.  Postpaid. 

NIEMOND’S  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
Norman  Niemond,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICK  PRICES  FOR  EARLY  SUMMER  AND  FALL 

Begining  June  1st.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and 
White  Roeks.  White  Wyandottes.  Reds,  Orpingtons. 

Giants  $8.00-100.  Sexed  Pullets  in  above  breeds  $16.00 
-10O.  Heavy  breed  cockerel  chicks  $10.00-100.  Leghorn 
Cockerel  chicks  $2.50-100.  Chicks  from  B.W.D.  tested 
flocks.  $1.00  per  100  books  yeur  order,  balance  C.O.D. 
Sent  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  339. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Waitresses,  Summer  resort.  Be¬ 
ginning  June  1st.  HIGBYS,  Big  Moose, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED:  Married  man  for  work 
on  dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  city.  Living 
quarters  with  modern  improvements.  Salary. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Milkers,  single,  sober,  draft 
exempt:  to  feed  and  milk  20  cows,  twice 
daily.  City  dairy,  no  outside  work.  $125 
per  month,  room  without  board.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3690,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Maintenance  man,  single,  sober; 

on  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island.  State 
salary.  Room  without  board.  ADVERTISER 
3691,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  PERMANENT:  man  gardener  or 
farmer.  Woman  cook,  housework,  wait  on 
table.  Room,  bath,  all  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  Highest  wages  according  to  ability. 
State  age,  experience,  salary  expected.  R. 
MOROSAIN,  Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  and  wife  to  do  cooking  and 
care  for  home  on  Maryland  farm  estate. 
Must  be  able  to  drive  car.  Excellent  pay, 
accommodations  and  privileges.  References. 
Available  immediately.  M.  PLEVAN,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 


WANTED  —  A  competent  woman  to  keep 
house  for  a  married  couple  living  in  the 
country,  7  miles  from  Reading,  Pa.  A 
woman  to  be  able  to  take  charge  and  do 
plain  cooking.  This  is  an  excellent  place  for 
a  woman  who  appreciates  a  good  home. 
Comfortable  bedroom  and  bath.  State  age, 
salary  expeoted,  widow  or  single  woman. 
References.  ADVERTISER  3693,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER,  must  be  experi¬ 
enced.  Own  two  rooms,  bath,  radio,  114 
miles  from  village.  No  laundry.  Permanent 
home  with  considerate  employers,  two 
adults,  four  children,  7  to  12.  $65.  Write 

giving  references,  age,  nationality,  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  224,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  ON  farm.  Man  good  with  animals. 

Good  carpenter,  maintain  buildings. 
Woman  keep  house.  State  salary,  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3694,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  care  of  seven  acres,  10- 
room  house,  Dutchess  County.  Small 
family  home  in  Summer,  week  ends  in 
Winter.  Care  of  electrical  equipment,  re¬ 
pairing,  gardening.  Competent  cook,  house- 
worker.  Comfortable  quarters.  State  salary, 
religion,  birth  place,  age,  references. 
Permanent.  ADVERTISER  3695,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  steady,  reliable,  married  man 
on  dairy  farm.  Extra  milker  wanted. 
State  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER  3696, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Capable  woman  for  general 
housework.  Lady  alone,  small  college 
town  New  Hampshire.  Own  room,  bath,  $50 
monthly.  Permanent  if  satisfactory.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3698,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cowman,  married  or  single;  in¬ 
side  work.  Modern  barn,  machine  milk¬ 
ing.  Salary  $85  and  4  quarts  milk  daily. 
H.  K.  BROWN,  Arden  Dairy  Farm  Co., 
Harriman.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Dependable,  temperate  man  on 
cauliflower  farm.  SMITH  DICKMAN, 
Meridale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  four  men,  utility  or 
houseman,  kitchenman,  dish  washer  and 
assistant  office  clerk.  Small  country  inn. 
$40  monthly  room  and  board.  YE  CASTLE 
INN,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


WANTED — Married  man,  dairy  farm,  mod¬ 
ern  machinery.  House,  electricity,  wood, 
milk,  garden;  $70  month.  A,  HEISSER,  P.  O. 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  2  men;  farm. 

Modern  home;  $20  month.  A.  HEISSER, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  farm,  man  or  boy  who  can 
drive  team  and  do  other  farm  work, 
RAYMOND  ORNER,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


GIRL,  WHITE,  general  housework,  no 
cooking,  light  laundry;  small  suburban 
home.  Christian  family,  2  children,  8  and 
12  years.  State  age.  weight,  experience  and 
references  in  reply.  $45  per  month  to  start. 
BOX  544,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  County, 
New  York.  * 


NEW  HAVEN  County,  Connecticut  —  Dairy 
farm  wants  a  competent,  married  farmer; 
pay  good  wages,  subject  to  increases;  house, 
milk,  etc.  State  age,  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  3712,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  ORCHARDIST :  Work  on  share 
basis  on  farm  with  dwelling,  outbuild¬ 
ings,  machinery.  MRS.  CAYER,  140  Elmora 
Ave.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


HOUSEWORKER:  Own  room  and  bath;  new 
house.  Three  in  family.  State  age,  salary, 
religion.  ARNOLD  FILS,  Pines  Bridge  Rd., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 


FARMHAND  EXPERIENCED,  give  age;  milk 
two  cows.  $60  month,  room  and  board. 
Steady.  GREEN  GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 


WANTED  — ■  Married  man  for  dairy  farm, 
good  salary,  modern  living  auarters;  10 
miles  from  city;  excellent  opportunity  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  3707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  (married),  capable  of 
operating  tractor;  no  milking.  Steady 
position.  O’HAGAN’S  STOCK  FARMS, 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER  WHITE,  $35.  Business 
couple,  boy  12  years.  Long  Island.  No 
heavy  laundry.  Own  room,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Christians.  ADVERTISER  3709, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  man  to  take  charge  of  small 
poultry  farm;  must  drive  a  car.  Good  pay 
to  right  man.  J.  M.  MILLS,  1207  Foster 
Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ON  Connecticut  dairy  and 
poultry  farm,  single  man;  must  be  honest 
and  reliable  and  not  afraid  to  work.  Must 
be  experienced  in  handling  a  team  and 
machinery.  References  required  if  possible. 
State  age,  Wages  $50  per  month  with  board 
if  good.  ADVERTISER  3715,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER  AND  caretaker,  middleaged 
couple  on  small  estate  on  Long  Island; 
must  understand  gardening  and  general 
work.  Three  rooms  and  bath,  partly  fur¬ 
nished;  $75  per  month.  Only  those  with 
good  reference  need  apply.  All  year  round 
position  for  right  couple.  Write  C.  STONE, 
505  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Triangle  5-9024. 


WANTED  —  Couple  for  general  housework 
in  family  of  five,  capable  of  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  a  convenient,  suburban  house  in 
Central  New  York.  Must  like  and  under¬ 
stand  children.  Character  means  more  than 
experience.  Bedroom,  private  bath  and 
sitting  room.  References  required.  $75  per 
month.  Only  those  wanting  permanent  home 
need  apply.  ADVERTISER  3716,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHITE,  MIDDLEAGED  couple.  Man  must 
drive  station  wagon,  be  general  handy¬ 
man  and  work  in  kennel.  Wife,  plain 
cooking,  housework;  family  of  two  adults. 
Separate  house,  all  conveniences.  Must  be 
sober,  able  to  take  telephone  messages  and 
lovers  of  dogs.  Wages  clear,  all  else  pro¬ 
vided.  ADVERTISER  3717,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  or  boy  for  farm  work. 

State  wages.  ADVERTISER  3718,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  SLEEP  in,  complete  charge 
small  house;  3-year  old  boy;  light  cook¬ 
ing,  no  laundry,  own  room;  business  couple. 
Good  home.  State  health,  experience,  age, 
nationality,  references.  $45  monthly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3719,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — General  houseworker,  family  of 
4  in  country;  familiar  with  chickens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3722,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — A  couple  to  make  their  home 
with  aged  couple  and  run  small  farm. 
Chickens  main  crop.  Good  home  and  wages 
to  pleasant,  sober  and  competent  party. 
Address,  E.  E.  HODSHON,  Dayton,  Md. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  experi¬ 
enced.  Small  adult  family.  $50  per  month. 
Write  MRS.  E.  HANDLER,  11  Warren  PI., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework, 
physicians  home.  MRS.  R.  J.  HEWSON, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOREMAN:  On  large  Connecticut 
farm,  must  understand  tractor,  trucks 
and  all  farm  machinery.  Sober,  depend¬ 
able  and  able  to  handle  men.  Also  be  able 
to  milk  if  required.  Without  first  class 
references  do  not  apply.  State  wages  in 
first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3724,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  Single,  for  large  Connecticut 
Ayrshire  herd,  must  understand  milking 
machines,  feeding,  breeding  and  able  to 
handle  men.  Must  be  a  good  worker,  sober 
and  dependable.  State  wages  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  3725,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  poultry  farm  and  feed 
business.  Must  have  operators  license. 
Experience  not  necessary.  Give  age,  weight, 
height  and  draft  classification.  Steady  po¬ 
sition.  Furnished  3-room  bungalow  with 
bath,  heat,  light,  eggs,  poultry  and  garden. 
$50  per  month.  EMIL  L.  KLEIN,  East 
Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This 
is  an  Essential  Public  Health  Govern¬ 
ment  Service.  Salary  $54-$66  a  month  to 
begin,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medical 
care;  $60-$72  and  up  after  July  1.  Beautiful 
surroundings,  nice  quarters,  pleasant  work, 
ideal  for  married  couples  of  all  ages,  life¬ 
time  jobs  and  pension.  Help  do  your  part 
during  this  emergency  by  applying  for 
position  at  the  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  to  middleaged  woman  for 
general  housework  and  plain  cooking,  by 
business  couple.  Six  room  house,  in  small 
town,  no  laundry;  must  be  capable  of 
answering  telephone  for  doctor’s  office. 
Good  home.  Reasonable  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3732,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  farm  home;  3 
adults.  Must  be  clean  and  honest.  Refer¬ 
ences.  $40  monthly,  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3734,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Willing,  trustworthy  boy,  15-17; 

on  mechanized  general  farm.  Good  home. 
HARVEY  SPEARIN,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  White  man  to  help  on  farm, 
cut  grass,  do  gardening  etc.  Outside  room 
and  kitchen,  not  necessary  to  drive  car 
but  this  would  help.  Reply  stating  wages 
and  references.  FRED  H.  STOUT,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED:  General  cook,  handyman 
for  Adirondack  private  camp  July  1st 
Vicinity  Old  Forge,  N.  Y.  Must  be  temper¬ 
ate,  agreeable,  honest.  References  re¬ 

quired.  F.  R.  URION,  266  Bedford  Road 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  WITHOUT  children,  farmer, 
gardener  and  general  handyman.  No  live¬ 
stock  at  present.  Man  who  knows  how  to 
put  ground  in  condition;  farm  has  been 
idle  for  years.  Wife  to  keep  house  clean 
and  help  owner,  who  comes  up  weekends, 
with  cooking.  Must  be  trustworthy  and 
temperate.  Location,  Northern  New  Jersey 
on  Delaware  River.  $50  per  month,  food  and 
quarters.  All  year  position  for  right  couple. 
ADVERTISER  3737,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  for  general  housework 
and  cooking  on  farm  near  Albany. 
Family  of  seven  adults.  $50  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3739,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper-cook  for  small 
adult  family.  Must  be  good  economical 
cook;  neat,  agreeable,  dependable,  capable 
of  assuming  some  responsibility  and  in  good 
health.  Permanent  place.  Own  room  and 
bath.  Give  references  and  full  details  in 
reply.  DAVID  B.  AYRES,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED:  Working  manager  an 

herdsman,  capable  of  taking  complet 
charge  of  small  but  well  equipped  tractc 
operated  Guernsey  farm.  Location  90  mile 
from  Philadelphia.  Excellent  brick  hous< 
furnished  with  all  conveniences.  This  i 
an  exceptional  opportunity  and  a  perms 
nent  position  for  the  right  man.  Pleas 
furnish  complete  information  as  to  qualif 
cations,  references  and  salary  desirei 
ALPHA  MILLS,  INC.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  P; 

HELP  WANTED:  Reliable,  experienced  o 

dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  nice  tenar 
house.  ARTHUR  BERL,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  in 
pleasant  suburban  home.  Own  room.  Write 
giving  full  particulars  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  FABER,  Edgewood  Drive,  Hohokus, 
New  Jersey. 


COMPETENT  GIRL  wanted  for  cooking, 
housework;  small  home,  suburbs  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Two  adults,  2  children.  Convenient 
hours,  considerate  employer,  wages  to  $60 
monthly  depending  on  experience,  capa¬ 
bility.  References  required.  Write  MRS. 
DOUGLAS  BELL,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y.,  or 
telephone  collect,  7  to  10  P.M.  Delmar 
9-1923. 


FARMER  WANTED,  to  manage  farm,  22 
cows  and  3  horses,  some  heifers,  also  300 
chickens;  good  salary,  steady  job;  could 
take  a  couple.  N.  BECK,  American  House, 
Main  Road  17,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged,  capable,  white 
woman  for  housework;  adults.  Plain  cook¬ 
ing.  Must  be  honest  and  reliable  and  able 
to  answer  telephone.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
Good  wages,  room  and  board.  MRS.  C.  F. 
ONASCH,  1510  Maple  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  on  dairy  farm. 

House  and  conveniences.  Six  day  week. 
State  salary.  BOX  106,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


RESPONSIBLE  COUPLE  to  live  on  small 
farm,  central  New  York  State;  rent  free. 
Six  room  house  and  barn,  no  equipment, 
but  will  furnish  chicken  houses  if  desired. 
ADVERTISER  3744,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  —  Central  New  Jersey,  Married 
preferably,  no  children.  Wife  help  in 
house,  no  cooking.  Poultry,  few  cows, 
general  farming.  Permanent  position,  good 
wages.  Modern  living  quarters,  free  elec¬ 
tric,  special  privileges.  Give  age,  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3746, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  general  farm  work;  $60 
month,  room,  board.  LYNN  MUDGETT, 
Harvard,  Mass. 


WANTED  AT  once,  young,  single  man  to 
work  on  modern  dairy  farm;  good  wages 
according  to  experience.  ADVERTISER  3753, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  small  Summer  resort  (average  20 
guests).  Healthy,  clean,  quick  worker.  $35- 
$40  monthly  plus  tips.  POLSTER’S  ANCHOR 
VILLA,  Callicoon,  N.  Y.  — 


WANTED  —  Housemothers,  housefathers, 
practical  nurses,  camp  counsellors,  for 
children’s  institutions.  SOCIAL  AGENCY 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE,  381  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  AT  once,  single  man  by  month; 

general  farming.  Small  dairy.  All  details 
in  first  letter.  CHARLES  SHERMAN, 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Helper  on  poultry  farm,  single; 

preferably  with  experience.  OSCAR  SALZ, 
R.  F.  D.  4,  Norwich,  Conn.  Phone.  315- W. 


WAITED — Male  kitchen  help.  Cook,  male, 
.  ,  $110  per  month,  full  maintenance. 
Asst,  cook,  male,  $70  per  month,  full 

maintenance;  kitchen  helpers,  male,  white, 
$50  per  month  with  full  maintenance.  NEW 
JERSEY  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Greystone 
Park,  N.  J.  Call  Morristown  4-1800. 


PROTESTANT,  WHITE  woman,  cooking, 
cleaning  and  light  laundry  for  three 
adults.  References.  Country.  BOX  10, 
Kitchawan,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Experienced  gardener,  general 
housekeeper,  plain  cooking,  serving,  for 
business  couple,  full  charge;  small  estate, 
Westchester.  Steady,  $100.  Excellent  fur¬ 
nished  quarters.  State  age,  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3764,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER,  no  laundry.  Good 
permanent  home.  North  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3749,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  White,  cook,  houseworker;  no 
laundry.  Man  for  two  cows,  chickens, 
grounds.  Room,  bath,  board.  Permanent. 
North  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3750,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  general 
housework  and  cooking;  gardener  who  is 
mechanic,  general  handyman  and  can  drive 
car.  Separate  living  quarters  on  large 
Maryland  farm.  Couple  will  work  for 
owner.  Write  giving  full  particulars, 
wages  expected  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3747,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HIGH  SCHOOL  boys,  many  experienced, 
desire  farm  or  country  Summer  jobs.  Re¬ 
ply,  state  kind  of  work,  wages,  distance 
from  New  York  City.  SEWANHAKA 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE,  Sewanhaka  High 
School,  Floral  Park,  Nassau  County, 
New  York. 


LOOKING  FOR  a  job?  Good  farm  help 
is  scarce.  Thousands  of  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  reliable,  experienced  man. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  good  wages  and 
provide  comfortable  quarters  for  the 
right  man.  If  you  do  not  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  you  want  in  your  neighborhood, 
place  a  little  advertisement,  stating  your 
qualifications  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
You  will  receive  offers  from  many 
people  who  are  seeking  help.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  a  word. 


DAIRY  FARM  manager,  32.  experienced; 

crops,  milk  production,  machinery.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  38,  desires  position  as  caretaker  of 
small  estate.  Honest  and  dependable,  ex¬ 
cellent  reference.  ADVERTISER  3649,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  desires  position 
on  dairy  farm,  excellent  references,  life 
long  experience.  Honest,  sober  and  depend¬ 
able;  cap  handle  men.  Small  family.  Sepa¬ 
rate  house  essential.  ADVERTISER  3688, 
cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


May  30,  1942 


RETIRED  OFFICE  woman  wants  home  on 
farm  for  Summer;  help  with  garden,  fruit, 
chickens,  accounts,  housework.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3687,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Like  stocked,  equip¬ 
ped  dairy  and  general  farm.  Work  on 
shares  or  rent.  JAMES  RICHARDSON,  6 
Rockaway  Court,  Ocean  Side,  L.  I„  N.  Y 


WANTED  POSITION  as  housekeeper  for 
business  or  elderly  people.  American. 
ADVERTISER  3697,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GIRL  16,  high  school  graduate  with  some 
experience  in  dairy  farming  acquired  in 
England,  wishes  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm,  not  too  far  from  New  York  City, 
July -August,  to  prepare  for  agricultural 
college.  Opportunity  to  learn  more  essential 
than  pay.  Non-sectarian.  ADVERTISER 
3700,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  reliable, 
good  cook.  Wishes  position  with  gentle¬ 
man  or  elderly  couple.  References.  Not 
servant  type.  ADVERTISER  3702,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  16,  capable,  desires  employment  on 
farm  for  Summer.  Keep  and  wages.  Reply 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3703,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN,  REFINED,  unencumbered,  manage 
home,  cook;  adaptable.  ADVERTISER 
3704,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  GARDENER,  handy  man; 

lrfe-time  experience.  Steady  and  sober; 
know  my  work.  ADVERTISER  3708,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  17,  colored,  wants  work;  modern  dairy 
farm  or  private  estate  near  city.  Strong, 
clean,  reliable,  sober.  $3  daily,  attractive 
room,  board,  bathroom  and  laundry.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  transportation  paid.  Start 
June  10.  Experience  in  most  lines;  good 
treatment,  full  details.  Every  other  Sunday 
off.  ADVERTISER  3710,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  16,  wishes 
position;  general  farm,  opportunity  to 
learn.  R.  BENDIG,  1928  Greene  Ave , 
Ridgewood,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN,  57,  active,  desires  work 
in  institution,  else  on  small  estate.  Good 
milker,  gardener  and  poultryman.  State 
wages.  BOX  294,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  CHURCH  wanted  by  exceptional, 
stirring  minister.  Small  salary.  BOX  34, 
district  “C”  Post  Office,  New  York. 


TWO  BOYS,  agricultural  students,  would 
like  job  on  modern  dairy  or  general  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3714,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  farm  raised,  with  two 
children  10  and  9;  wants  work  for 
Summer  on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3720,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEACHER  EXPERIENCED,  with  best  of 

references,  wants  rural  position  for  coming 
year.  ADVERTISER  3721,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  woman,  wishes 

position,  housekeeper;  adult.  Dairy  farm 
or  suburbs.  Write  K.  P.  1215  Sumner  St., 
Stamford,  Conn. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wish  cooking, 
housework;  gardener,  repairs,  carpentry, 
general  handy;  lifetime  experience.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3723,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  15,  experienced,  willing,  desires  po¬ 
sition;  would  prefer  dairy  farm.  RICHARD 
HABY,  Westwood,  N.  J. 


HORSEMAN,  SINGLE,  experienced  hunters, 
breaking  colts,  riding  instructor,  stable 
manager;  seeks  position.  Good  references. 
ADVERTISER  3727,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  understands  tractor  and 
machinery,  teamster,  grain  farming;  no 
milking;  desires  position.  ADVERTISER 
3726,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNMARRIED  YOUNG  man,  experienced  on 

farm  machinery  and  certified  herds, 
college  graduate,  excellent  references,  give 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3729,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  HUSKY  boys,  17  years  old,  moderate 

farm-  experience;  Summer  work  on  modern 
dairy  or  general  farm.  Minimum  $35  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  3730,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  USEFUL,  sturdy  man.  past  midlife; 

what’s  offered?  ADVERTISER  3731,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  CITY  boys  wish  position  on  farm, 
little  experience;  age  16.  ADVERTISER 
3740,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  EXPERIENCED,  married. 

wishes  position  as  working  manager,  full 
charge;  salary  and  share.  ADVERTISER 
3733,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


juieetime  EXPERIENCED,  general  farmer. 

age  45.  Wants  $25  for  60-hour  week  plus 
5-room  house,  milk,  fuel.  Unless  willing 
interview  at  my  home  in  upper  Westchester 
County,  don’t  answer.  All  letters  answered. 
ADVERTISER  3738,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ouncxEE  man,  Protestant 
desires  care  estate,  light  farm  work, 
chickens.  Anywhere.  Some  experience. 
R.  T.  RAINIER,  Miami,  Florida. 


A  MATURE  Protestant  widow,  capable,  re- 
fined,  with  two  girls  would  appreciate 
home.  Farm  life  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3741,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PRACTICAL 

American, 
TISER  3742, 


NURSE,  companion;  single, 
39;  desires  position.  ADVER- 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  lady,  Protestant. 

respectable,  educated,  middleaged  wishes 
a  position  as  housekeeper,  to  take  care  of 
widower’s  home,  not  of  the  servant  propo¬ 
sition,  or  as  caretaker  to  an  estate  or 
companion  to  a  refined  elderly  gentleman, 
honest,  trustworthy,  reliable,  A-l  references 
exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3763,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  MIDDLEAGED,  inexperienced,  wants 
job  on  general  farm,  to  learn  farming; 
good  home  essential.  ADVERTISER  3743, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Keeping  Cows  Without 
Pasture 

At  present  I  have  a  herd  of  20 
cows,  15  Holsteins  and  5  colored 
cows.  The  dairy  at  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  stabled  is  located  in  the 
city  and  there  is  insufficient  pasture 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  their  stables  the  year  round. 
What  is  the  best  feed  mixture  for 
cows  kept  under  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  conditions.  At  present,  they 
are  being  fed  beet  pulp,  ground  oats, 
linseed  oil  meal  and  corn  meal.  The 
feed  is  mixed  using  equal  quantities, 
usually  100.  lbs.  of  each  ingredient. 
In  addition,  the  animals  receive 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay.  J.  mc  k. 

The  feeds  mentioned  are  good,  but 
you  are  feeding  rather  high  for  pro¬ 
tein.  It  would  help  your  milk  color 
and  probably  milk  flow  if  some  grass 
silage  could  be  put  up  and  fed 
throughout  the  year,  especially  this 
would  seem  desirable  in  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  pasture.  A  suggested 
mixture  with  the  hay  mentioned 
would  be  beet  pulp,  200  lbs.;  wheat 
bran,  300  lbs.;  ground  oats,  300  lbs.; 
ground  corn,  300  lbs.;  ground  barley, 
200  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  100  lbs.; 
cottonseed  meal,  100  lbs.;  ground' 
limestone,  10  lbs.; ,  steamed  bone 
meal  10  lbs.;  salt  10  lbs.  Suggestions 
and  instructions  for  the  use  and 
preparation  of  grass  silage  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Dairy 
Department,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Endocrinologists  (those  studying 
the  secretions  of  internal  glands)  at 
Rutgers  University  are  testing  and 
working  on  an  inexpensive  chemical 
to  duplicate  the  effects  of  thyroxin 
in  overcoming  the  decline  in  milk 
production  which  cows  experience  in 
the  later  months  of  lactation.  Tested 
principles  of  feeding,  disease  control, 
and  management  are  being  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  investi¬ 
gators  and  workers  to  help  producers 
get  the  most  milk  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labor,  money  and 
materials  to  meet  war  needs  and 
programs. 


The  Garlic  Pest 

Garlic  sniffing  should  be  taboo  for 
the  cow  giving  milk.  How  fast  garlic 
flavor  can  get  into  milk  when  a  cow 
gets  into  a  garlic  patch  is  shown 
by  some  studies  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  cow  doesn’t  even  have  to  eat 
the  garlic  to  have  her  milk  affected. 
She  need  only  smell  it — or  at  least, 
inhale  it  steadily  for  10  minutes,  as 
she  might  when  browsing  a  garlicky 
pasture.  The  milk  will  have  a  strong 
garlic  flavor  and  odor  two  minutes 
after  a  cow  inhales  garlic  for  10 
minutes.  Milk  drawn  90  minutes 
after  such  inhalation  is  free  from 
garlic  flavor  and  odor. 

Still  faster  is  the  effect  of  eating 
the  garlic.  When  cows  were  fed  half 
a  pound  of  garlic  experimentally, 
slight  garlic  flavor  and  odor  were 
detected  in  the  milk  one  minute 
later.  The  intensity  of  the  garlic 
flavor  and  odor  increased  with  the 
interval  following  the  feeding.  In 
10  minutes  both  were  very  strong, 
and  even  after  four  hours,  the  flavor 
and  odor  of  the  milk  were  still  ob¬ 
jectionable.  Not  until  seven  hours 
after  the  garlic  feeding  did  the  un¬ 
desirable  flavor  and  odor  disappear. 


High  Protein  for  Pigs 

I  have  salvaged  a  large  amount 
of  grain  from  a  fire,  most  of  it 
cottonseed  meal,  corn  gluten  and 
linseed  meal.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  to  mix  it  to  safely  feed  it  to 
pigs,  and  whether  cottonseed  meal  is 
safe  to  feed  to  pigs,  and  if  so  how 
to  mix  it?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  safe  proportions  to  use? 

Maine  j.  w.  p. 

The  feeds  mentioned  are  all  high 
protein  and  should  be  used  to 
supplement  such  grains  as  corn  or 
barley.  -You  probably  desire,  how¬ 
ever,  to  use  them  to  their  maximum 
extent  in  a  hog  fattening  ration. 
Tests  at  Ohio  and  Texas  show  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  may  be  used  for  hogs  with 
safety  up  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  feed  consumed. 

More  recent  tests  by  Robison  at 
Ohio  also  show  protein  may  be  fed 
to  hogs  at  very  high  levels  without 
bad  results  if  they  are  gradually 
accustomed  to  such  feeds.  Start  with 
a  mixture  of  yellow  corn,  70  lbs.; 
cotonseed  meal,  10  lbs.;  corn  gluten, 
10  lbs.;  linseed  meal,  10  lbs.;  ground 
limestone,  5  lbs.;  steamed  bone  meal, 
5  lbs.;  and  salt,  5  lbs. 

As  the  pigs  become  used  to  this 
mixture  the  corn  gluten  could  be 
increased  up  to  perhaps  20  lbs.,  then 
the  cottonseed  meal  up  to  15  lbs., 
and  then  the  linseed  meal  to  15  lbs. 
I  repeat  these  are  excessive  amounts 
of  these  protein  feeds.  The  best 
combination  would  probably  be  corn 
or  barley,  85  lbs.,  and  5  lbs.  each 
of  the  protein  feeds,  plus  the 
minerals  mentioned. 


Feeding  Calves 

In  the  issue  of  January  24,  some¬ 
one  wrote  in  that  he  feeds  his 
calves  oilmeal.  Now  he  did  not  state 
what  he  feeds  with  the  oilmeal.  I 
have  two  heifer  calves,  one  is  two 
days,  the  other  Zl/z  weeks;  so  would 
you  please  let  me  know  what  you 
feed  with  the  oilmeal?  The  calves 
are  still  being  fed  pure  milk. 

New  York  t.  e. 

Oilmeal  should  not  be  fed  alone 
as  the  only  feed  for  calves  to  supple¬ 
ment  milk.  It  is  too  laxative  and 
too  high  in  protein. 

The  use  of  calf  meals  or  commer¬ 
cial  pellets  is  advisable,  and  these 
should  contain  about  20  percent  pro¬ 
tein. 

Where  considerable  milk  is  being 
fed,  such  as  you  are  using,  a  simple 
mixture  of  home  grown  grain  could 
be  used.  One  which  might  be  suit¬ 
able  would  consist  of,  ground  corn 
or  barley  or  equal  parts  of  both  200 
lbs.,  ground  oats  150  lbs.,  wheat  bran 
150  lbs.,  linseed  oilmeal  50  lbs., 
steamed  bonemeal  4  lbs.,  salt  4  lbs. 
Early  cutting  mixed  hay  would  be 
most  suitable  for  roughage  as  they 
begin  to  eat  some  hay. 


Leaky  Quarter 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  a 
cow  I  have?  The  milk  drops  from 
one  teat  until  that  part  of  udder  is 
empty.  f.  h.  b. 

New  York 

As  far  as  we  know  there  has  been 
no  successful  treatment  devised  for 
a  leaky  quarter.  One  method  of 
handling  such  cases  is  to  dry  otf  the 
quarter  using  applications  of  campho¬ 
rated  ointment,  and  just  milk  from 
the  other  quarters. 


SPADE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Hatches  Monday  &  Thursday  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Pullets  95%  Guaranteed  100  100  100 

Large  Eng.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  .$7.59  $14.00  $1.75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Free  Range  B.  W.  D.  Bloodtested  Breeders.  100% 
live  delivery  Post  Paid.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  FREE  Catalog,  J.  S.  SPADE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  R,  -  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


OHIO  ZS.  S 

Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorn  a.  Hatches  twice  weekly 
— year  'round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Large  Colonial 
home,  all  modem  conveniences,  pleasantly 
located  in  the  Berkshires.  MRS.  FRANK 
DUPREY,  East  St.,  Lenox,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Summer  boarders.  Quiet  farm, 
modern,  home  cooking;  200  miles  from 
New  York.  Nice  for  elderly  people  or 
teachers.  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  Route  1, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian.  Two  lbs.  $2,80;  3  lbs.  $3.50; 
Queens  included.  Queens  80c  each  after 
June  15th.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 
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Situations  Wanted 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  son  18, 
wants  work  on  farm.  Experienced.  Small 
Protestant  family.  New  York  State.  Write. 
No  telegrams.  CLARA  FIELD,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school  graduate, 
experienced,  reliable  best  references;  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK  416 
Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION,  56,  desires 
position;  1-2  Christian  adults;  moderate 
wages.  Anywheres.  MRS.  LIPTON,  4623 
Penn  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


WIDOW  35,  boy  5,  wants  housekeepers  po¬ 
sition.  Thoroughly  experienced,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  $50  monthly,  in  small  adult  family; 
country  home.  ADVERTISER  3752,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN  wants  charge  of 
home.  State  wages  and  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3755  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  15,  wants  vacation  work;  modern  dairy 
farm.  Some  experience;  references.  Small 
salary.  Within  75  miles  New  York.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3757,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  WANTS  Summer  work;  waitress, 
light  housework;  within  75  miles  New  York 
City.  (11  year  son).  ADVERTISER  3758, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN,  COOK,  butler;  Colored,  31. 

Intelligent,  courteous,  draft  deferred.  Any¬ 
wheres.  References.  ADVERTISER  3748,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  SINGLE  man,  age  20,  de¬ 
sires  work  on  dairy  farm,  with  good 
home.  Please  state  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3751,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


LIGHTING  PLANT  wanted,  Kohler  pre¬ 
ferred;  must  be  A.C.  110  volts,  want  1,500 
watts  or  may  be  larger.  R.  W.  H„  Box  155, 
R.  D.  1,  Needham,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  A  good  used  Model  L  Gravely 
tractor  with  rotary  plow,  sickle  bar, 
transportation  cart,  tool  holder  and  rear 
hitch  plow.  ADVERTISER  3629,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TRACTOR,  walking  garden 
type;  any  condition.  NEUBECK,  North. 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


ROTTED  COW  manure  wanted  in  large 
quantities.  State  age  and  amount. 
LABARRE  &  SCHUCH,  Rowe  St.,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE;  New  16  in.  Gehl  ensilage  cutter 
with  38  feet  of  pipe  used  to  fill  one  silo. 
J.  NAUGHTON.  Route  32,  Plattekill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Stationary  saw  mill,  dimension 
shop,  all  equipped,  in  village,  good  busi¬ 
ness.  HENRY  PLANTE,  West  Chesterfield, 
New  Hampshire. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  State  make,  year,  price,  where 
located.  BREGOFF,  Bevans,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Late  model  tractor  ahd  any 
other  equipment  in  connection  with 
growing  corn.  ADVERTISER  3705,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  500  feet  Bruce  new  streamline 
oak  flooring,  original  bundles,  dark  finish. 
$40  F.  O.  B.  R.  O.  UNZ,  Sharon,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Semi-highway  trailer.  Heavy 
duty  stake  platform  8x24  ft.  Timpkin  axle, 
air  brakes,  34x7  tires  or  oversize,  perfect 
condition.  MYERS  GROO,  Grahamsville, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Rototiller,  any  condition.  L. 
HEROLD,  R.  D.  1,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange,  air  compressor, 
Vz  H.P.  and  2  H.P.  electric  motor.  L. 
HEROLD,  R.  D.  1,  Bound  Brook.  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildy  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.05  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP,  finest  quality  syrup,  $3  per 
gallon,  F.  O.  B.  W.  J.  ROBERTSON, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


AVERYS’  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


SAGE  CHEESE  (1941)  4*/2  lbs.  to  4th  zone 
$2.12;  6  lbs.  medium  Limburg  or  New 
Muenster  $2.17,  3rd;  $2.27,  4th.  24-lb. 
Limburg  $7.89,  3rd;  $8.28,  4th  prepaid. 
GEO.  N.  HALL,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone. 

5  lb.  pail  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.25;  4  pails  $4.25. 
JULIA  W.  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


NECTAR  BRAND  clover  honey,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat  or  Fall  flowers  $1.  Buckwheat 
or  clover  spread  $1.25,  all  prepaid  third 
zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AMBER  WILD  flower  honey,  (no  buck¬ 
wheat),  5  lb.  pail  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.25, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHARLES  R.  MILLER, 
2003  Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  gallon; 

5  lb.  pail  soft  sugar  $2.20  postpaid  third 
zone.  Quality  guaranteed.  MAPLE  LANE 
FARM,  224  East  Ave.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  ACCOMMODATED.  Most  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences.  Bathing,  fishing  and 
hiking.  Good  home  cooking.  MRS,  ARCHIE 
TITCH,  Riverside  Farm,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  1  5,000-watt  fully  automatic 
110  volt  Delco  electric  light  plant.  Used 
3  months  and  sent  back  to  factory  for  full 
reconditioning.  Has  not  been  used  since. 
Has  one  year  factory  guarantee.  Cost  $1,400; 
will  sell  for  $900.  JOE’S  RESTAURANT  & 
GRILL,  344  Front  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  power  take-off  binder 
for  Farmall  tractor,  also  power  take¬ 
off  corn  harvester.  O’HAGAN’S  STOCK 
FARMS,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Double  disc  harrow,  good  con¬ 
dition.  Reasonable;  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3735,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SECOND-HAND  girl’s  bicycle.  Good  tires. 

Write,  FRANCES  HODUKAVICH,  Laurel, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Reclaimed  Iron  Age  100  gallon, 
4-row  traction  sprayer,  half  price.  S.  L. 
REED,  Washington,  Penna. 


The  Farmer 


His  Own 
Builder 

BY 


Eleven  closely  matched  pairs  of  sorrels  with  white  manes  and  tails,  part 
of  a  group  of  50  horses  recently  purchased  by  E.  L.  Foote  and  Son ,  Inc., 
of  Hobart,  Delaware  County,  New  York. 


“RIVERSIDE  FARM”  14th  year,  quiet,  all 
modern  country  home;  near  mountains, 
river,  swimming;  screened  porches.  Double 
room  $9;  single  room  $11  weekly. 
Woodstock,  Va. 


BOARD  ON  modern  farm,  mother  and 
adult  son.  ALMY,  743  Scotland  Road, 
Orange,  N.  J. 


FURNISHED  HOME  for  rent,  $30  per 
month,  or  will  room  and  board  people 
at  $30  per  month.  Near  lake.  Write 
MIRIAM  MOSTELLER,  R.  2,  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  gentlemen,  boarders. 

Modern,  quiet,  pleasant  country  home. 
MRS.  JOHN  ENNIST,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED.  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McClellan  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


BOARD  WANTED,  professional  man  wishes 
to  spend  two  weeks  vacation  on  dairy 
farm  within  125  miles  of  New  York,  where 
only  a  few  guests  are  taken.  Send  rates, 
accommodations  and  full  particulars.  BOX 
175,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Board,  farm,  100  miles  New 
York  City.  Modern  conveniences,  plain 
cooking  for  either  3  adults  and  2  children 
or  4  adults  and  4  children;  July- August. 
Write.  MELFORD  BRANDENBURG,  Lyn- 
brook,  New  York. 


H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry. 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  ADD  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  Weat  30th  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’U  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Mass.  State  Pullorum  Tested 
Breeders  on  Own  300-Aere  Farm 


May  Chicks  CAN  be  highly  profitable.  Start  a 
brood  of  our  early-maturing  R.  X.  Reds.  They 
begin  laying  at  around  5  months  of  age.  and 
are  usually  In  ,£><)•%  production  of  standard-size 
eggs  at  6  months.  You  may  be  gathering  stan¬ 
dard-size  market  eggs  before  Thanksgiving,  if  you 
order  immediately.  And  there's  a  big  cash  saving, 
due  to  our  sharply  reduced  Mid-Spring  prices. 
98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks 
on  All  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  —  Our  original  strain, 
bred  over  30  years.  Contest  records  up  to  334  eggs. 
NEW  H  AM  PSH  I  RES  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
BARRED  ROCKS  ROCK-RED  CROSS 

RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  CROSS 
SEXED  CHICKS  — 95%  Accuracy  Guaranteed 
New  Low  Prices  Effective  May  15th 
A  real  buying  opportunity.  Don’t  miss  itl 
Write  for  free  Catalog  and  Spring  Price  List 
BEDBIRD  FARM.  Route  7.  Wrentham.  Mass. 

World’s  Largest  R.  t.  Red  Breeding  Farm. 


WHITLOCK 

BfOH 


■  BABY 

J  CHICKS _ _ 

EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING...' w* 


PER 

IOO 


I 


PER 

too 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters 
msrkot  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. r 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  I 


or 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


chances.  Clauser 
chicks  are  from  large 
size,  heavy  production 
Barron  English  S.C.W. 

Leghorns.  Hens  weigh 

up  to  7  lbs.  Mated 

with  R.  O.  P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels. 
Extra  quality  chicks  from  Blood- 
tested,  healthy,  vigorous  selected 
stock.  Straight  run,  sexed  pullets 

or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 

list  and  catalog. 

ROBERT  L.  CLAUSER 
Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow¬ 
th.  production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets— 
Reds.  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 


ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 


350  Great  Road 


Concord,  Mass. 


1  Christies Wf  W  HAMPSHIRES 

lfer/o£SPIZZERINKTUM 


i  Gain  a  Month  the  Spizzerinktum  Way 

» SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  started 
now  will  overtake  many  other  chicks 
started  a  month  earlier.  They  are 
Sabred  for  Fast  Growth,  Quick,  Com¬ 
plete  Feathering  and  Early  Maturity  as 
ylayers.  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
^New  Hampshires  and  Chris-Cross  Barred 
^Hybrids.  Limited  number  of  Chicks  and 
Hatching  Eggs  available  promptly.  FREE  Catalog. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


I  LEADING  ALL  RED  PENS  AT  3  CONTESTS 

Florida  »  Passaic  -  N.  Y.  Western 

PARBVIENTER’S  REDS 

will  help  you  meet  Uncle  Sam’s  needs  for  MORE 
EGGS.  Bred  specifically  for  high  production  of 
GOOD~  QUALITY  EGGS. 

SPECIAL  PEDIGREE  MATING  CHICKS 
40%  to  60%  off  after  June  1. 

E.  B.  PARMENTER,  476  King  St..  Franklin.  Mas*. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  PulL 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
6,  W.  Brattieboro,  Vt. 


PARKS 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


kWJ  _ 

( ARE  HELPING  ALLIES  BO  over' 

USA  and  on  13  battle  fronts.  War 
map  shows  world  wide  locations  of  i 
Parks  Stock.  One  Breed  Only.  KOP. 
Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Priced  right  Cat  I 
and  map  free.  Joe  Parks  &  Sons,  Altoona,  PaJ 


PROTECT  CH/CKS  FOR  LIFE 


POX 


Against  TRACHEITIS  &  FOWL 

wi„h  Wond  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

yp;M  Cost  is  leas  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 
yw  physical  setback.  Information  free. 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-E3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


FREE! 


CHICK 
UMANACL 

115  pictures,  33  articles; 
lowest  prices  leading  breeds  chicks, 
also  day-old  pullets,  males  and  hybrids. 
World's  largest  chick  producer.  COLONIAL. 
POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  755.  Marion.  Ohio. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  old  Charles  Ponzi  scheme  of 
Boston  was  brought  to  mind  by  the 
arrest  of  Robert  Hefner,  a  Wall 
Street  bookkeeper,  who  was  accused 
by  the  District  Attorney  of  obtain¬ 
ing  some  $100,000  from  people  and 
promising  a  quick  10  percent  return 
on  their  investments.  Hefner  ha's 
been  operating  four  yearns  in  the 
Yorkville  section  of  New  York. 
Hefner  first  advertised  for  a  $100 
loan  promising  to  pay  10  percent 
interest  for  it.  When  asked  for 
collateral  he  represented  that  he  had 
Wall  Street  connections  and  was  in 
a  position  to  give  tips  on  investments. 
He  got  the  loan  and  then  branched 
out  on  a  larger  scale.  He  belonged 
to  various  organizations  and  through 
the  “grapevine”  system  passed  on 
confidential  information  that  he 
could  help  make  a  “killing.”  The 
original  loan  was  returned  with 
interest  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and 
clients  flocked  to  his  home  asking 
him  to  invest  their  money.  He 
promised  10  percent  on  any  money 
put  up.  He  lived  in  royal  style  and 
when  anyone  wanted  his  interest 
Hefner  paid  him  with  funds  from 
new  investors.  He  lost  his  job  and 
had  only  $23,000,  so  when  demands 
were  made  for  principal  and  interest, 
he  could  not  make  good.  He  gave 
worthless  checks  and  finally  one 
party  who  got  tired  of  waiting  went 
to  the  police.  It  is  said  some  60  other 
victims  have  registered  complaints 
and  it  is  estimated  Hefner  had  ob¬ 
tained  $100,000  on  his  investment 
scheme. 


I  shipped  two  cases  of  eggs  to  the 
Metropolitan  Butter  &  Egg  Corp., 
for  which  I  received  bad  checks. 
Am  enclosing  the  checks  and  state¬ 
ments.  If  you  could  collect,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  do 
so.  I  have  shipped  to  this  Company 
for  several  years  and  have  never 
had  any  trouble  receiving  payments 
before.  I  have  written  to  them  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  send  me  a  certified 
check,  but  no  reply.  m.  e.  s. 

New  York 

I  shipped  eggs  to  the  Metropolitan 
Butter  &  Egg  Corp.,  559  Brook  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  several  weeks  ago. 
Returns  came  in  slower  than  usual, 
and  for  two  weeks  stopped  entirely. 
Rumors  have  it  that  said  corporation 
blew  up.  I  have  no  experience  with 
a  condition  of  the  kind.  Would  you 
kindly  advise  me  what  I  am  to  do 
about  it.  All  I  have  are  the  receipts 
of  the  express  agency.  I  am  a  reader 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

New  Jersey  f.  s. 

To  our  repeated  demands  we  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply.  All  letters  were 
delivered  to  the  concern  and  the 
bank  on  which  the  checks  were 
drawn  advised  that  the  account  was 
closed.  Checks  were  signed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Egg  Corp.  and  Saul 
Goldhaber.  They  were  receivers 
and  distributors  of  eggs  and  of 
course,  were  not  bonded,  so  that 
unless  they  can  be  located  collection 
cannot  be  made.  We  would  like  to 
have  their  present  address. 


Joseph  Johnson,  alias  Joseph  Bel¬ 
mont,  alias  Joseph  Carr,  alias  Joseph 
LaBalle  has  been  arrested  as  an 
alleged  swindler  and  his  record 
shows  he  has  been  arrested  30  times 
since  1921.  This  time  he  was  solicit¬ 
ing  contributions  for  the  “I  Am  An 
American  Day,”  which  was  held  in 
Central  Park,  under  the  name  of 
the  “Americanization  League  of 
America,”  which  is  said  to  be  a  non¬ 
existent  organization.  There  is  great 
need  to  be  cautious  in  contributions 
these  days  for  many  tricksters  see 
an  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
emotions  of  patriotic  people  who 
want  to  be  generous  and  help  in 
every  possible  way.  A  little  investi¬ 
gation  is  advisable  if  the  parties  and 
proposition  are  unknown  to  you. 


Robert  E.  Dittsworth  worked  for 
me.  He  forged  a  check  in  my  name 
and  left.  Please  advise  your  readers 
as  he  may  work  the  same  trick  on 
other  farmers.  If  he  is  located 
notify  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
at  Columbus,  N.  J.,  as  they  have  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest  that  will  pick 
him  up  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  s.  c.  T. 

New  Jersey 


I  found  as  I  was  preparing  to 
move,  that  I  hadn’t  said  thank  you 
for  what  you  did  for  me,  nearly  a 
year  ago.  It  makes  me  so  ashamed. 
I  did  appreciate  what  you  did  for 
me  more  than  you  can  tell  and  I 
want  you  to  accept  my  belated 
thanks,  as  I  know  you  won’t  take 
any  thing  for  the  services  you  do. 
We  are  firm  believers  in  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  and  read  it  first. 
I  also  save  them  all  for  future  refer¬ 
ence.  It  has  helped  us  plenty  on 
some  of  the  “by  mail  insurance 
companies.”  So  if  you  will  please 
accept  my  thanks  and  forgive  me 
for  being  so  late  in  saying  it,  I  will 
say  it  again,  thank  you  a  million 
times.  mrs.  l.  a.  r. 

Pennsylvania 

To  keep  a  service  in  mind  for  a 
year  and  then  send  such  a  cordial 
letter  of  appreciation,  makes  us 
feel  a  bit  set  up.  This  Department 
was  established  to  help  our  readers. 
It  will  be  continued  just  as  long  as 
that  purpose  is  achieved  and  we 
pledge  our  best  efforts  in  every  case. 

Do  you  think  you  could  find  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Richmond  who 
lives  in  Albany  and  peddles  dry 
goods?  He  bought  16  dozen  eggs  and 
never  paid  for  them.  He  was  driv¬ 
ing  a  Chevrolet  car.  Could  you 
collect  it?  n.  b. 

New  York 

It  is  impossible  to  locate  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  large  city  without  a  street 
address.  There  are  many  Rich¬ 
mond’s  in  the  directory  and  without 
a  Christian  name  we  could  not  hope 
to  strike  the  right  one.  The  case  is 
hopeless  without  further  information, 
but  the  lesson  is  clear — do  not  “sell” 
goods  to  unknown  parties,  but  if  you 
do,  get  your  cash  in  advance.  We  are 
sorry  we  could  not  help  for  we  know 
much  work  went  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  16  dozen  eggs — too  much  for 
our  good  friend  to  lose. 

I  sent  an  order  for  capons  to  be 
delivered  April  1  and  a  letter  as¬ 
sured  me  they  would  be  sent  at 
that  time.  They  did  not  come  but 
were  promised  on  the  20th  and  now 
on  the  28th  they  are  not  here.  This 
throws  me  a  full  month  off  of  my 
schedule.  Why  couldn’t  they  advise 
me  of  the  situation?  g.  t.  p. 

The  delay  was  a  loss  and  hard¬ 
ship  to  our  reader — but  reports  this 
season  indicate  that  there  has  been 
a  heavy  demand  for  baby  chicks  and 
many  hatcheries  have  fallen  behind 
in  their  orders.  In  the  above  com¬ 
plaint  the  money  was  refunded  and 
explanation  made  that  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  difficult  to  get  help  and  the  labor 
situation  is  bad,  so  that  though  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  catch  up  on 
orders,  they  have  fallen  behind.  This 
is  not  much  comfort  to  a  man  wait¬ 
ing  for  chicks  but  it  is  a  very  general 
complaint;  but  he  should  be  advised 
of  the  situation  promptly  so 
that  he  can  procure  chicks  else¬ 
where  when  the  order  cannot  be 
filled  as  agreed. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  M.  B.  Maxson, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  and  he  still  owes  for 
30  cases  shipped  from  January  16 
to  April  27,  1939.  I  have  been 

lenient  with  him  but  I  feel  I  should 
be  paid,  and  I  need  the  money. 
Surely  a  year  is  far  beyond  a  rea¬ 
sonable  limit.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do?  B.  B. 

New  York 

Mr.  Maxson  came  in  promptly  to 
see  us.  He  acknowledged  the  debt 
and  would  settle  the  account  just 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  old  bank  debt 
paid.  He  made  one  excuse  after  an¬ 
other,  but  though  prolific  with 
promises,  he  did  not  keep  any  of 
them.  He  made  no  attempt  to  send 
even  small  payments  on  account  as 
we  requested.  Lawyers  were  unable 
to  get  any  satisfaction  and  we  pub-" 
lish  the  record  for  the  information 
of  our  readers.  After  three  years  we 
would  expect  a  responsible  man  to 
make  some  effort  to  settle,  what  he 
admits  is  a  just  debt. 

Fifty-three  complaints  were  listed 
against  Lathrop  M.  Aroniss,  a  liter¬ 
ary  agent.  A  Federal  grand  jury 
indicted  him  on  a  mail  fraud  charge 
in  the  alleged  swindling  of  $13,000 
from  authors.  He  had  offered  to 
revise  books  for  authors  and  also 
induced  them  to  have  their  manu¬ 
scripts  published  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 


Wh.  Wyand.,  B.I.  Reds,  N.  Hamps,  9.50  13.00  7.00 

Bed-Rocks,  Bock-Red  Cross .  9.50  13.00  8.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 


til 


Our  28th  year  of  breeding  foe  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds,  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stotk. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  be 
furnished  on  short  notice. 

„  .  Unsoxed— 100  Pullets— 100 

Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16  00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  Ft,  .  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Un*ex.  Pits.  Ckl*. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  TOO  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds....  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Bed-Bock  &  Rock-Red  Cross . .10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reids  (Direct) _ 12.00  17.00  8.00 

Heary  Mixed. .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  Quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK'S  HATCHERY, 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prep.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  MeAllsterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 

250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Straight  Run. 
Brooders  Bloodtested. 


PTIIIOTO  CTUD  ...  “rweuers  mooaresiea. 
1 ITS  95%-  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT. 


100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  gt  Pun  Pits 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8  00  $15  00 

na^beo  rocks..::::::::  t.oo  12:00 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  BEDS 9  00  13  00 

M.CYED.^  80%  Heavies  Guar  K00  I  a  00 


100 

Ckls. 

$2.50 

8.00 

7.00 

6.00 


cTmiTi  V.  .1  Vruar,  o.uu  10.00  6.00 

Shadel  Poultry  Farm,  Rt.  S,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
HANSON  OB  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  ‘  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls 

R-  C.  P.  SIRED.  .  $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Hr.  Leghorns .  7.00  14.00  2.00 

Mar  vr&  »Wh»t9  .  8-00  12.00  7.00 

R;.  L  Reds .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed. . . .  6.50  10.00  6  00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  writo  for  Catalog 

BOX  'r  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
B0X  R’  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  8.00  14.00  2.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  8.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds... .  9.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks.,  B.I.  Reds  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C  O  D* 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller.  Box  It,  McAlisterville.  Pa 


1 1.00 
1 1.50 
11.00 
10.00 


7.00 

7.00 

7.00 

6.00 


GRAYBILL’S  ajjftSf 


Prices  reduced — Immediate  Shipment  Order  from  ad. 
(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  loo' 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED _ $7.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  I  .eg .  8.00  15.00  4  00 

gar:  £  Wh.  Rocks,  Wh.  Wyand..  .10.00  8.00  7h0 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rock  Cross . 10.00  8.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA  Direct . (4.00  10  OO  7  no 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special)  . ....9.00  7  55  «00 

?  «*•  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  CtA 

>;uf-  R'pai.d'  8®*ing  euar  95%  ncc. 
li.W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Grayblll.  Hty..  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus.  Pal 


MBIEHH; 


Monday 
C.  O.D. 


& 


y 

II  II  Shipments 
1=1  LSI  Will  Ship 

Sexing  Guar.  95%  loo 

Large  White  Leghorns .  $9.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.l.  Reds..  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  a  no 

White  Giants . .[[[]]]  i  ' 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H.  Mix  r  oo 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY.  Box  R. 


HE 


Thursday— Postage  Paid 
Uuscxed  Pullets  Ckls. 
100  100 

$16.00  $2.50 

12.00  8.00 
14.00  8.00 

16.00  12.00 

McClure,  pa- 


BoummiER’s  chicks 


Eli,ERS  CULLED  AND  BL00DTESTE 

Iostpaid  100%  livo  del.  loo  100  10 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits  Ckl 

^Vh,it0  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $1. 

Kar:  ft  Wh'  K-  L  Keds -  9.50  11.00  9.! 

New  Hamps..  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyn.  9.50  13.00  7.i 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) _ 12.50  22.00  8.1 

xiciivy  -Mixed . .  •  • « » t ,  ,  ft  oo  t  n  ra  c 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  p 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  ST0C 

White  c3Sshhlr  Kocks,  Leghon 

Goslings  PekinDt^CS?lUh’  Cr?ss?s  ;  Poults.  Guine; 
INDIAN-  VAI  cv  Lmr^  ducklings.  List  Fr< 

Est  Of  L V  BL LRITTr#MunuM  FARM  &  HATCHEf 
tsi.  ot  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford  f 


I 


eggs  wanted 

ftv  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
nromptly.  and  in  full.  Good  prices'  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Befer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

'  CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BOVERS>  &  ROSENBLUM 
£298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

T  VO  T’ou.ltrv  V/V/  ^O.ltlL'tcd 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

"  Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  load. 

Box  20,  West  Washington  Market.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
sT  MEYER  &  SON,  Ine.,  300  6reem»l«b  St,  New  York 


SNAPSHOTS  !POBE±  extra  cost 


With  each  kodak  roll  we  develop  and  prm^n  jii  i  j 

for  25c  we  include  8  extra  prints  FREE? 

extra  cost — 16  in  all!  Or  8  mammoth  double® ffMVTTTTT? 

size  prints,  30c!  Order  or  write  for  freo 

ers,  FAST-X-FOTO,  Dept.  H,*  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J« 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  ~li 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Heckle  ®5?22.£r^lt8’u?i5o’ 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge.  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FBJ1B  , 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATF.RSON,  N.  J. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  Prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Rolls  Developed  nientUaI25  *€<X-Tteprints  *3c  each,  30 

for  2'/2c  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  AND  PRINTED  IOC.  25  re¬ 
prints  25c.  This  ad  must  accompany  order. 

FU.MCRAFT,  RIVER  GROVE,  ILLINOIS 

I _ c*„„L  • — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

Laige  STOCK  neW  order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free,  Irving’s  Traetor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


l  WOOL 


Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  f.r  Wool.  ■ 

We  Pay  Freight  Charges.  Ship  to—  I 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton.  N.  J.  * 


W^-v  I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
v  Li  Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

i)  WANTED  TO  BUY  WAl.NUI  LOGS  • 

22  inches  up  diameter;  8  feet  up  long;  measure  with 
tape,  6  feet  from  ground  at  least  VI  inches  around. 
Will  pay  $35.00  to  $65.0<T  per  1009  board  feet.. 
JAY  WHITE,  54  Manchester  Road,  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Make  excellent  tubs  for  all  farm  purposes.  Capacity 
120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  insido  <2.00  each.  F.O.B. 
New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike;  Newport,  R.  I. 

3  “Quality"  Products — Pt.  Furniture  Polish — Metal 
Polishing  Cloth — lb.  Waterless  Cleaner  $1.29  (post¬ 
paid).  Exclusive  Products,  (Sta  B)  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-In  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Lathes,  drill  presses,  grinders,  millers,  etc. 
Spot  cash.  Advertiser  3759,  Caro  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  os  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  natnre  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

UNUSUAL  POSSIBILITY,  excellent  lo¬ 
cation,  105  acre  farm  for  sale;  central 
New  Jersey.  Farming,  development,  numer¬ 
ous  businesses  could  be  established;  would 
make  fine  estate.  Same  distance  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  State  and  U.  S.  High¬ 
way.  ROOM  4042,  167  Sand  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM,  hatchery,  electric  incu¬ 
bator,  electric  brooders  also  oil  and  coal. 
Modern  buildings,  running  water,  retail  egg 
route.  Capacity  3,500  layers;  equipment  for 
6,000  chicks.  Location  Western  New  York. 
Owner  must  retire,  poor  health.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  Nine  room  house  and  lot  in 
Lakemont,  a  hamlet  between  Watkins 
Glen  and  Geneva.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
.live,  combining  country  and  city  comforts; 
superior  schooling,  paved  roads,  frequent 
mails  and  a  modernized  house  with  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  heat,  complete  plumbing 
and  electrical  service.  For  particulars  and 
picture.  Address  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples, 
New  York. 


LAN  CASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties  in 
Penna.  still  have  the  best  farms.  Buyers 
better  write.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain:  70  acres, 
stream,  scenic  view,  macadam  highway, 
dwelling,  barns;  $6,600.  Terms.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  WaUkill,  N.  Y. 


TERRACE  MANOR;  12  room  dwelling,  im¬ 
provements,  bus  service,  macadam  high¬ 
way,  5  acres,  barn-garage,  hennery;  $3,800, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  WaUkill,  7N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Chicken  or  dairy  farm  within 
100  miles  New  York.  Write  particulars. 
R.  CALIF  ANO,  482  East  t80th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  and  nationally  known. 
Federal  Accredited,  famous  herd  of  87 
purebred  Guernseys.  Situated  18  miles  west 
of  Kingston.  Fronts  on  dual  highway  No.  28. 
Including  8  dwellings,  garages,  5  barns 
modernly  equipped  for  150  head,  modem 
dairy,  milk  routes,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
BAILEY  ESTATE,  434  East  92nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  (Atwater  9-6670). 


FOR  SALE:  Modern  dwelling  with  estab¬ 
lished  income.  Also  small  business.  In¬ 
dustrial  town,  ideal  location.  Inspection 
invited.  Sacrifice.  GLENN  WII.MARTH, 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


15  ACRES,  3  open,  large  brick  building, 
living  quarters,  small  lake,  river  frontage, 
in  town;  $3,200.  Also  acreage,  7  acres  wood¬ 
land;  $195.  6%  acres,  $175  and  others;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FARM:  198  acres,  maple  grove,  1,500  can 
be  tapped,  soil  suitable  for  berries,  small 
fruits;  good  roads,  5  miles  to  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  3  miles  to  milk  station;  some  equip¬ 
ment;  cow  stable.  Must  be  sold  to  settle 
estate.  Write  or  call  EUGENE  M.  WEST, 
Willsboro,  N.  Y. 


92  ACRE  dairy  farm,  gold  mine  for  right 
party;  land  very  productive.  A-l  build¬ 
ings  and  location.  Price  $8,000,  terms. 
CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  160  acres,  main  state  road, 
attractive  set  buildings,  modem;  40  cattle, 
2  horses,  tractor,  milk  cooler,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  all  farm  machinery,  crops,  $500  in¬ 
come.  Going  to  be  sold  for  $11,000;  cash 
$5,000.  A.  R.  SILLIMAN,  Broker,  143  Main 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y, 


134  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  30  acre 
tillage,  5  room  house,  brook,  16  cows,  1 
pair  horses,  building  good  condition,  whole¬ 
sale  milk,  income  $200  a  month.  Price  com¬ 
plete  $7,500,  one-half  down.  THEODORE 
MATWYKO,  Eastford,  P.  O.  Woodstock 
Valley,  Conn. 


WANTED — Low  priced  homes  or  farms  near 
railroad  station;  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City.  BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER  wants  small  stocked, 
equipped  farm;  will  invest.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3686,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  small  farm,  buildings 
not  to  big,  good  water,  electricity;  price 
not  over  $2,000,  New  York  State  only. 
GEORGE  COLLATZ,  151-51  11th  Ave., 
Whitestone,  N.  Y. 


23  ACRE  farm,  new  2-story  house,  hot 
water  heat,  electric  lights,  chicken  houses, 
etc.;  stream  of  spring  water,  some  wood¬ 
land,  off  concrete  road.  JAMES  S.  FRY, 
Nazareth,  Pa. 


116-ACRE  dairy  farm,  Salisbury,  Mass. 

Borders  Route  HO.  Numerous  nearby 
seashore  resorts.  Long  history  of  successes 
by  former  owners.  Reconditioned  farmstead, 
modem  improvements.  Most  all  public 
services.  $8,000.  Write  for  free  illustrated 
description  and  our  liberal  financing  plan. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  81  acres,  9-room  home,  barn 
equipped,  poultry  houses,  3,000  hens. 
HUMPHREY,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  100  acres,  large  20-room 
house,  modern  equipment,  good  buildings, 
pure  spring  water;  income  past  year  $4,300. 
Price  of  farm  $3,000.  ADVERTISER  3689, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MODERN  POULTRY  farm,  1,200  capacity; 

10  acres  cleared  land,  5-room  house  and 
bath,  garage,  running  water  and  electricity 
in  all  buildings;  large  apple  orchard;  pay¬ 
ing  proposition,  close  to  Atlantic  City. 
Stock  and  equipment  included  in  sale.  No 
agents.  ADVERTISER  3692,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Homestead  of  Irving  A. 

Crandall  at  Leonardsville,  N.  Y.,  24  miles 
south  of  Utica.  Terraced  lawn,  2  acres  land, 
beautiful  view,  12  rooms,  2  bathrooms,  oil 
heat,  electric  lights,  bam,  trees,  water; 
furniture,  furnishings.  Good  schools, 
churches.  Away  from  war  zone.  Must  be 
sold  to  settle  estate,  Inquire  of  Charles  P. 
Cumberson,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  or 
Frederick  C.  Kronmiller,  Attorney,  110 
Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  village  house  in  New 
York,  about  two  acres.  Improvements 
unnecessary.  Reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  30, 
Station  N.  New  York  City. 


52  ACRES,  7-room  house,  bam,  hen  houses. 

Retreat.  $1,400.  BOX  106,  Tioga  Center, 
New  York. 


KEESEVILLE,  N.  Y„  10-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  village  water,  one  acre,  hen 
house,  bam;  near  Catholic  church,  school. 
To  settle  estate.  $1,500.  O.  A.  WALCOTT, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED:  100-300  acres,  150  miles 
New  York.  Trade  apartment  building, 
value  $14,000;  income  $1,800  year.  F. 
HARRIS,  Bloomingdale,  N.  J. 


ONE  POND  several  acres,  teeming  with 
black  bass,  pike  and  other  fish,  frogs  and 
turtles.  A  mill  making  flour  and  meal 
every  day;  also  a  dwelling  with  some  land. 
F.  S.  LANGRELL,  Preston,  Maryland. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA:  80  acre  farm, 
near  college  town.  14  acres  excellent 
orchard,  very  good  soil,  some  woodland, 
never  failing  spring  near  buildings,  on 
paved  road;  four  feet  of  coal,  electricity, 
9-room  house,  large  barn.  Near  excellent 
markets.  No  agents.  ADVERTISER  3699, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SON  ENLISTING.  For  sale  cheap,  10-room 
house,  oak  floors,  bath,  all  improvements, 
enclosed  porch  12x32  ft.,  sun  porch,  garage, 
barn  for  3,000  hens,  10  acres  silt  loam,  1,000 
ft.  Delaware  River  frontage,  one  mile  to 
village  railroad  station;  $2,500..  JOHANNAH 
HUMPHREY,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  25  acres  woodland  with  brook, 
Elwood,  N.  J..  MITACEK,  Medford  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM,  capacity  8,500  broilers, 
3,500  layers.  Big  bargain  $8,000.  cash;  more 
if  mortgage  required.  On  Jericho  Turnpike, 
50  miles  New  York  City.  Fully  equipped, 
house  up-to-date,  6  large  rooms,  bath,  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  oil  burner, 
garage,  roadstand,  IVa  acres.  CHARLES 
NEWMAN,  Centereaeh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Opposite  Drews  Texaco  gas  station. 


SAVE  GAS!  Close  to  town,  modern  7,  30 
and  100  acre  farms,  with  brooks,  income. 
Cheap.  “DOC"  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


POULTRY  RANCH:  40  level,  tillable  acres; 

modern  buildings,  Jamesway  equipment. 
Three  bedrooms,  semi,  furnace,  bath,  5- 
room  apartment  over  feed  room;  3,200  lay¬ 
ers,  4,000  pullets.  State  road,  Syracuse  18 
miles;  $20,000,  $12,000  down.  Reason,  own¬ 
er’s  advanced  years.  J.  AMOS  HOUSE  & 
SON,  i  Baldwinsv.Ute,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HOUSE.  5  rooms,  furnished,  limited 
improvements.  Also  modern  5-room  apart¬ 
ment.  Bus  transportation,  church  6  miles. 
100  miles  out,  daily  mail.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  ADVERTISER  3706,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


75  ACRE  farm,  stocked;  35-roOm  boarding 
house  furnished.  Other  buildings,  excellent 
condition.  No  agents.  Price  $12,000,  cash 
$4,000.  ROY  HESS,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

380  ACRES,  best  of  soil,  wood  and  timber. 

Can  keep  100  cattle.  Now  equipped  with 
56  head,  horses  and  machinery.  Would  be 
a  fine  beef  cattle  ranch  or  a  health, 
sanatorium.  2,000  feet  elevation.  $14,000, 
terms.  Milk  checks  $500.  A.  HOLST, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Boarding  house,  chicken  farm; 

walking  distance  village,  churches,  beach. 
Ideal  location.  HOULIHAN,  Coxsackie, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farm  115  acres  in  central 
New  York;  very  fertile,  keeps  35  head 
stock.  Sugar  bush,  wood,  never  failing 
water  and  young  fruit.  Owner  lived  on  farm 
53  years.  Picture  of  home  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  if  interested.  CHARLES  JENKS, 
North  Norwich,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y. 

SIX  ROOM  house  and  stable  for  12  horses 
for  sale  or  rent.  MR.  JOHN  MOORE, 
206  South  Maple  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

SUBURBAN  ORLANDO.  New  cabin,  fur¬ 
nished,  amid  pleasant  homes,  friendly 
neighbors;  price  $385.  Also  choice  home 
sites  $185.  $1  down  $1  week.  J.  KIMBER. 
Winter  Park,  Fla. 

FOR  SALE:  5-acre  farm,  located  close  to 
Seneca  Lake,  8-room  house,  electricity, 
oak  floors,  hen  house  and  garage,  roadstand, 
250  peach,  60  prune  trees,  1(4  acres  grapes, 
(4  acre  red  berries,  concrete  road.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3711,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Country  general  store  and  gas 
station.  Send  full  particulars.  BOX  533, 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Village  property,  4  acres,  8- 
room  house,  steam  heat,  garage  for  3 
cars,  milk  route  to  creamery,  $4,500. 
BUNNELL  AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta, . 
New  York. 

WANTED  —  Five  to  20  acres,  with  view; 

within  5  miles  Flemington  Junction.  Give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3713,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

90  ACRES,  profitable  fruit  orchard,  8  miles 
to  Philadelphia.  $5,000,  half  cash,  balance 
easy  terms.  NICHOLSON  BROTHERS,  West- 
ville,  New  Jersey. 

EXCEPTIONAL  BARGAIN,  Bayport,  N.  Y., 
near  statin.  Modern  country  home,  in¬ 
cluding  three  acres.  HENRY  STAUB. 

450  ACRE  farm,  225  tillable,  rest  in  pasture 
and  wood  lot;  50  good  milk  cows,  will 
keep  125  head  of  cattle.  Tractor,  all  modem 
machinery,  extra  good  water  supply.  One 
of  the  best  farms  in  New  York.  Reason  for 
sale,  old  age.  MRS.  MARY  VLADYKA, 
Hampton,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM,  7  acres,  2-room  house, 
coop  capacity  1,500  hens,  brooder  house, 
nice  shade;  price  $1,200,  only  $400  down. 
NELSON  BEEBE,  Tuckahoe,  N.  J. 

TWO  EXCEPTIONAL  opportunities.  Dairy 
farm  with  milk  route  income  $1,600 
month.  Poultry  farm,  substantial  modern 
buildings,  2,000  capacity.  GEORGE 

COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT  or  sale,  new  4-room  cottage 
with  bathroom,  all  conveniences;  large 
barn  suitable  for  cows  and  chickens, 
brooder  house.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
reliable  party.  DE  NICHOLAS,  Gardiner, 
New  York. 

FOR  RENT:  59  miles  out,  bungalow,  fur¬ 
nished,  7  rooms,  country,  safe;  near 
Middletown.  $150  season.  ADVERTISER 
3728,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOST  PROFITABLE  vineyard,  fruit,  poul¬ 
try  and  general  farming  estate  in  Steuben 
County.  Every  modern  improvement.  Bus 
service.  Established  retail  business  right  at 
your  door  takes  75%  of  everything  you 
can  raise.  On  East  Shore  Lake  Keuka  scenic 
highway.  One  of  the  finest  locations  in 
America.  Owner  is  retiring.  ARTHUR 
KIFF,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

COTTAGE,  GARAGE,  chicken  coop  50x18, 
electricity,  pump  in  kitchen,  on  five  year 
lease;  own  repairing  $10  per  month.  MRS. 
MICHEAL,  Mollie  Blvd.,  Holbrook,  L.  I., 
N*.  Y. 

• 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  sickness  will  sacrifice  a 
retreat  in  the  beautiful  Westchester  Hills. 
2V2  acres,  brook,  2-car  garage,  can  be  used 
for  living  quarters;  running  spring  water 
.piped  to  the  building;  new  concrete  road, 
one  mile  to  nearest  depot;  for  details,  tele¬ 
phone  Greenwich  4443-R  or  write  MADGE 
OHNESONGE,  Route  1,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE;  223  acres,  9- room  house,  3- 
bams,  timber,  pond  and  stream.  MRS. 
VERNON  J.  RUTLEDGE,  Tyler  Hill,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent.  Shelter  Island,  Long 
Island  4-room  bungalow,  lights  and 
pump  in  house,  $2,000;  or  rent  for  Summer, 
$75.  10  minutes  walk  to  Peconic  Bay.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3736,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  6-room  house,  use 
of  farm  equipment,  stanchions,  silos,  out¬ 
buildings,  all  in  good  condition.  Occupied 
until  May  1st.  About  100  acres  for  ’pasture 
and  tillage,  partly  plowed;  running  water 
and  electricity.  Rent  reasonable.  JOHN  D. 
SCHNEIDER.  Woodstock,  Ulster  County, 
New  York.  Telephone  Woodstock  107  F 12. 
Box  158. 

FARM  FOR  sale:  85  acres,  modern  buildings, 
running  water,  lights,  McIntosh  orchard, 
state  road,  beautiful  home.  Write.  BRODIE 
SMITH,  owner,  Granville,  Washington 
County,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  110  acre  farm,  9- room  brick 
house,  heat,  light,  running  water;  good 
barn  and  outbuildings;  suitable  for  dairying. 
Improved  road.  Heart  of  Penna.  CHAS  E. 
WERTZ,  R.  No.  5,  Danville,  Pa. 

EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm,  4*4  acres,  6- 
room  house,  electricity,  running  water 
in  every  building;  buildings  for  1,500  layers. 
Feed  house,  garage,  stable.  Price  $10,000, 
$7,000  cash,  balance  3  years.  JOS.  ZEN, 
Chestnut  St.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FARMS  AND  homes  in  Warren  County; 

photos.  Give  us  size  and  price  limits. 
WILLEVER-SLOAN,  Washington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Chicken  farms,  with  or  without 
stock;  within  120  miles.  Quick  action. 
BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  115  acre  fruit  farm  with  stock, 
implements,  10-room  house,  outbuildings. 
Ideal  location  for  convalescent  home,  bunga¬ 
low  site.  ADVERTISER  3761,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FURNISHED  COTTAGE  with  privilege  of 
bathing;  to  rent  for  the  Summer.  New 
York  City  bus  passes  twice  daily.  MRS. 
CHARLES  DAVIS,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 


YEAR-ROUND  5-room  bungalow,  com¬ 
pletely  furnished.  Furnace,  fireplace,  all 
improvements,  V%  acre,  double  garage, 
garden.  Routs  28.  Near  school,  bus,  train, 
service.  $3,809.  WM.  FIEBER,  Allaben, 
N.  Y.  (Ulster  County). 


LADY  WANTS  unfurnished  rooms  or  small 
cottage  on  farm.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3754,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  equipped  poultry,  fruit, 
general  farm;  main  highway.  Operating 
farm  preferred.  Experienced,  honest,  reli¬ 
able.  ADVERTISER  3756,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SOUTH  DURHAM,  Green  County:  Two 
bungalows,  5  and  9  rooms,  7  acres,  ele¬ 
vation  2,800  feet.  Must  be  sacrificed  for 
$800  cash,  for  health.  State  Road  23,  Catskill 
Mts.  ADVERTISER  3745,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  Mental  Defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  United  States 
citizen  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month,  and  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letch- 
worth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending 
reference  from  previous  employer. 


WANTED — Married,  American,  farmhand; 

experienced  with  DeLaval  milkers,'  tractor 
and  team  for  permanent  position  among 
refined  people  in  pleasant  surroundings. 
To  man  who  says  little  and  does  his  bit. 
Good  wages,  excellent  living  conditions. 
Character  references.  ADVERTISER  3567, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens. 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hours 
per  day.  Communicate  with  WASSA1C 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  dairy  and  general 
farm  help,  married  or  single,  by  the 
month.  House  and  usual  farm  products  or 
board  and  room  furnished.  Good  wages. 
Write  to  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  OFFICE, 
Court  House,  Flemington,  New  Jersey 
for  particulars. 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WANTED  —  Man  with  knowledge  of  care 
of  mink,  to  help  with  them  and  farm 
work.  BOX  197,  Litchfield,  Conn. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows, 
three  times  daily.  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC.. 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED; — Single  or  married  man  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm  to  assist  herdsman  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay, 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


waxsijlu  —  Experienced  married  and  single 
men  for  general  farm  work;  highest  wages 
paid.  COOPER  HILL,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass. 

WELL  PAY  $20  per  week  with  room  and 
board  to  neat,  conscientious  woman  to 
help  with  housework  and  cooking.  P.  O. 
BOX  72,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  —Nurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 

waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
^*^£T~r~9.uired-  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills. 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  SURGE  machine  or  hand 

milkers.  Twice  daily.  Starting  wages  $75 
and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS 
Somerville,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged,  single,  general 

handy  and  poultryman.  Board  self.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  WOMAN  for  small  hotel,  help 
m  kitchen  and  housework;  no  laundry  All 
year  around.  Salary,  room  and  board 
A.  ANDRE,  Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — ■  Middleaged  couple  in  early 

fifties,  in  good  health.  No  liquor.  Con¬ 
genial.  On  medium  sized  poultry  farm 
Central  Jersey.  Home  modem.  No  children 
Middleaged  couple.  ADVERTISER  3684. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  small  modem 
adult  home  in  country.  No  objections  to 
one  child.  Reference.  ADVERTISER  3685 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


teamster,  some  milking;  board  and  sepa¬ 
rate  cabin.  State  wages.  WAKEMAN 
BEVARD,  Sykesville,  Maryland. 


WANTED — Reliable  housekeeper,  one  look¬ 
ing  for  good  home,  and  willing  to  assist  in 
business  in  country  town.  Reference  re¬ 
quired.  Inquire  GULF  GAS  STATION 
Route  20,  Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  336. 
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19  Wolf-Bitten  Russians 
Proved  Louis  Pasteur  Could 
Save  the  World  From 


successfully  protected  chicks  prove 


STOPS  HEAVY  LOSSES  FROM 


PRATT  DISTRIBUTOR 


:oUP°n 

,\rei 


Milestones  in  Man’s  Fight  Against  Disease 


lft;- 


These  Pratt  Feed  Distributors  Offer  You 
25t  off  on  your  first  100-lb.  bag  of 

Pratts  l-Ka-Gene  Ration! 


LIST  OF  PRATT  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK 


Albany . Barber  &  Bennett 

Albany . Peter  J.  Flynn  E$t. 

Altamont . Wm.  Righter 

Amityville. ....... .  Amityville  Feed  Supply 

Annadale . A.  S.  Decker 

Attica . Godfrey  Milling  Company 

Attica . R.  Holler 

Bayshore . Bayshore  Feed  Company 

Bellmore . Bellmore  Feed  Company 

Bergen . . . George  Sands  Est. 

Boston . Faulring  &  Ower. 

Brighton  Station . C.  M.  Barnes 

Brocton.. . Brocton  Mills 

Brookfield . . . Grant  Calhoun 

Buffalo . Dr.  R.  D.  Kidder 

Canisteo . K.  E.  Bowles 

Cassadaga. . .  .Cassadaga  Farmers  Association 

Cherry  Creek....... . H.  A.  Samuelson 

Clarence . E.  E.  Jordan 

Clarence  Center . Aaron  Kilkenberg 

Clymer . Necker’s  Company 

Cohoes . .John  Reepmeyer 

Dansville. . Rowe  &  Kennedy 

Darien . A.  P.  Demuth 

Derby... . . .  .L.  A.  Hazard  &  Son 

Dunkirk . Wm,  Rueckert  &  Son 

E.  Aurora . E.  E.  Godfrey  &  Company 

E.  Northport . Abram  Patiky 

E.  Syracuse . Joe  Greiner 

Ellicottville . Wm.  Hintz 

Endicott.. . ....Endicott  Feed  Store 

Fillmore . . . .-.Fillmore  Mills  . 

Guilderland, . Lewis  B.  Ward 

Hampton  Bays . Jas.  J4,  Fanning 

Hempstead.  .Busers  Hatchery  &  Feed  Supply 

Hicksville . Griffin  &  Rushmore 

Holland  Patent . ..Kessler  &  Son 

Huntington . Long  &  Ernst 

Jamestown . Moore  Seed  Company 

Johnstown . L.  L.  Streeter  &  Son 

Lackawanna . Wm.  C.  Ulrich  &  Son 

Lockport... . . . John  T.  Darrison  Co. 

Melrose . . . H.  P.  Chase 

Merrick..., - - - H.  R.  Bedell 


Middieport . J.  J.  Jackson 

Mineola . Nassau  Farmers  Corp. 

Mt.  Vernon.... . ..George  Gussenhoven 

New  York  City . Meli  Brothers 

Niagara  Falls . Allen  Milling  Company 

N.  Syracuse . Harvey  Brothers 

Owego . George  S.  Truman 

Oyster  Bay - J.  Mollineaux  Feed  Supply 

Paris  Station . Lincoln  Davies  Company 

Patchogue . Swezey  Coal  &  Feed 

Pittsford. .  1 . E.  D.  Barnard 

Pleasantville . Hall  Brothers 

Port  Jefferson . Morris  Remz 

Prattsville . Arnold  Feed  Company 

Richfield  Springs . Steve  Swota 

Rochester . Leib's  Feed  Store 

Rockville  Center . Charles  W.  Grabau 

Rome...; . Alder  Brothers 

Salamanca . Dominick  Brothers 

Sayville... . . . Sayville  Feed  Company 

Schenectady . Market  Milling  Company 

Scottsville . Clydesdale  &  Kelley 

Smiths  Mills . R.  b.  Dailey 

S.  Ozone  Park . Boulevard  Feed  Store 

S.  Wales... . . Red  &  White  Store 

Spring  Valley . Frank  C.  Frederick 

Stapleton . George  C.  Winter 

Strykersville . Henry  C.  Kelver 

Syracuse..... . W.  H.  Flynn 

Syracuse... . Root  &  Kilbourn 

Syracuse . ....J.  H.  Ward  &  Son 

"rroy"* . Lord  &  Shackett 

Tul,y . ..Lester  Bannesberger 

Utlca---- . . Brown  &  Griffith 

Water,0° . C.  V.  Crane 

Watervlief... . e,  j.  Foley 

Westbury . . James  Bannister 

W.  Edmeston . H.  J.  Roberts 

West  Falls . Fred  Warneke 

Wl  Monroe . .  F.  Carroll 

Westfield . ......George  McEwen 

Williamson . Farmers  Feed  &  Grain 

Wyoming,* . George  W.  Haxton  &  Son 


When  the  great  Louis  Pasteur,  ...  in  1885,  .  .  .  saved  16  of  19 
mad- wolf  bitten  Russians  from  a  tortured  death,  ...  all  the  world 
rejoiced.  At  last  man  need  not  die  from  the  convulsive  fits  of 
hydrophobia.  Thus,  man  passed  a  milestone  in  his  fight  against 
disease. 

Again,  in  1938,  man  passed  another.  For  in  that  year,  Pratts 
C-Ka-Gene  Ration,  ...  a  new  kind  of  feed  was  announced.  A  feed 
that,  .  .  .  mind  you,  .  .  .  stopped  large  losses  from  bloody  coccidiosis. 

No,  Pratts  C-Ka-Gene  Ration  has  not  saved  every  chick  it  has 
treated  any  more  than  Pasteur’s  treatment  saves  all  who  are  mad-dog 
bitten.  No  disease  treatment  is  that  perfect. 

But,  since  that  great  day  in  1938,  over  86,000,000  chicks  have 
been  saved!  C-Ka-Gene  has  proven  all  but  the  rare  cases,  can 
be  saved! 

Pratts  C-Ka-Gene  Ration  is  not  a  “cure”,  . 


tive”.  Nor  is  it  a  vaccine, 
coccidiosis. 


.  .  not  a  “preven- 
It  cannot  and  does  not  give  birds 


But,  .  .  .  when  birds  being  fed  Pratts  C-Ka-Gene  Ration  pick 
up  bloody  coccidiosis,  they  have  only  a  mild,  harmless  attack.  Often 
careful  laboratory  examination  is  needed  to  prove  the  disease  ever 
occured.  There  are  few,  if  any,  losses.  Good  growth  is  maintained. 

After  this  light  attack  is  over,  the  birds  are  IMMUNE,  .  .  . 
protected  from  bloody  coccidiosis,  .  .  .  for  life  !  ! 

There’s  no  flushing,  ...  no  spraying  of  the  litter.  Just  feed 
Pratts  C-Ka-Gene  Ration.  It  does  the  job. 


Take  the  coupon  to  your  nearest  dealer. 
Gene  Ration  and  save  YOUR  chicks! 


Get  Pratts  C-Ka- 


Take  this  Coupon  to  Your  Nearest 


■Master  July  17,  19^ 
under  the  Act  of  MS 
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N  ever  A  nother  Dust  Bowl 


of  the  major  phenomena  of 
this  World  War  II  has  received 
little  attention  by  the  man  in 
the  street.  Six  years  ago  this 
coming  Summer  dust  was 
settling  in  cities  on  the  eastern 
seaboard.  It  has  been  borne  on  air  currents 
from  the  Dust  Bowl,  the  area  of  The  Five 
Corners,  where  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  come  together. 

The  Dust  Bowl  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
“Wheat  Will  Win  the  War”  program  of  World 
War  I.  You  may  recall  the  slogans  of  those 
days:  “Plow  to  the  Fence  for  National  De¬ 
fense,”  If  You  can’t  Fight,  Farm,” 
and  “Food  Will  Win  the  War.” 

Some  40,000,000  acres  of  virgin 
sod,  land  that  had  never  known 
a  plow,  were  turned  over  and 
put  into  wheat.  In  the  Great 
Plains  area  alone,  Government 
officials  estimated  that  30,000,000 
acres  knew  the  plow  for  the  first 
time.  The  wheat  was  produced 
and  the  war  was  won.  But  the 
cost  was  bitter.  The  public, 
through  books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  movies,  knows  of  the 
dust  and  drought  years;  it  knows 
of  the  “Joad”  exodus. 

The  Wheeler  -  Case  program, 
operating  on  an  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $500,000  is  slowly  but 
effectively  winning  its  battle  with 
the  Dust  Bowl.  It  means  that  once 
again  this  area  will  be  fit  for 
human  habitation.  Many  of  the 
thousands  of  families  who  have 
left  will  never  come  back.  This 
is  probably  a  good  thing,  harsh 
as  it  may  seem.  For  the  acreage 
of  the  individual  farm  must  be 
increased  from  the  approximate 
500  acreage  figure  at  present  to 
about  2,000  under  the  planned 
system  of  grassland  farming,  plus 
irrigation,  plus  the  subsistance 
program  of  raising  all  the  food 
possible  for  family  and  livestock 
on  each  farm. 

The  Wheeler-Case  program  in¬ 
volves  four  government  agencies: 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  con¬ 
structing  dams,  pumping  stations, 
canals,  laterals,  and  ditches;  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
Public  Works  Administration  are 
contributing  labor  and  material; 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  three  groups  —  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  and  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  has  the  responsibility  of  ac¬ 
quiring  and  developing  land,  and  selecting 
families  for  rehabilitation. 

A  few  statistics  will  show  the  pressing  need 
of  the  program.  One  in  every  six  families,  or 
more  than  65,000  men,  women  and  children 
are  being  helped  to  survive  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Dust  Bowl  by  means  of  loans  from  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  About  $27,- 
000,000  in  loans  has  been  used  during  the 
last  four  years;  of  this  $10,000,000  has  been 
repaid.  Experts  feel  this  is  an  excellent 
record  considering  the  fact  that  the  area  has 
had  sik  successive  years  of  drought;  the  first 
general  rains  of  any  consequence  came 
last  Fall. 

Water  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  Plains 
region.  The  soil  is  fine  and  powdery,  but  fer¬ 
tile.  Water  is  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  But  along  with  the  building  of  dams, 
ponds  and  reservoirs,  the  leaders  of  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  had  an  opportunity  to  chart 
a  new  plan  for  a  natural  geographical  region. 
Thus,  one  hears  little  of  wheat  as  a  crop  in 
the  area.  Wheat  is  responsible  for  the  dust 
storms,  hard  times  and  suffering.  If  the  land 
had  not  been  plowed,  there  never  would  have 
been  the  loss  of  thousands  of  tons  of  fertile 
top  soil.  It  is  odd,  in  some  respects,  that  in 
this  section  which  has  always  known  long 


By  Haydn  S .  Pearson 

cycles  of  dry  years,  the  soil  is  so  very  fertile. 
It  is  also  very  fine  in  texture.  It  needs  to 
be  tied  down  by  grass  roots.  That  which  isn’t 
tied  down  by  roots,  but  is  used  for  crops, 
needs  water  at  periodic  intervals  to  keep  the 
moisture  level  high  and  constant;  moist  soil 
does  not  go  with  the  wind. 

Thus,  the  new  program  has  a  double- 
barreled  attack.  First,  the  system  of  farm¬ 
ing  must  change  to  dairy  or  beef  growing 
where  the  soil  can  be  kept  in  grassland; 
second,  water  must  be  provided  for  irrigation. 


The  accomplishment  to  date  in  water  facilities 
is  encouraging.  About  $350,000  has  been  lent 
for  water  development,  often  on  a  cooperative 
basis  so  that  the  risk  of  a  loan  is  under¬ 
written  by  a  group  of  farmers.  Already  stock 
ponds,  windmills,  storage  tanks  and  garden 
irrigation  systems  are  commonly  seen  where 
a  few  years  ago  there  were  few  or  none. 

The  exact  average  acreage  of  farms  in  the 
Dust  Bowl  region  today  which  have  borrowed 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is 
489.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  Thousands  of  the  poorest  families 
in  the  area  packed  up  their  few  belongings 
and  joined  the  great  trek  to  California, 
Washington  and  Oregon.  Farm  families  who 
had  even  a  few  dollars,  and  thus  were  not 
forced  to  borrow  from  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  could  get  additional  acreage 
if  they  wanted  it  at  almost  no  cost.  The  whole 
region,  with  few  exceptions,  is  converted  to 
the  idea  of  grassland  farming,  plus  water, 
plus  common  sense  subsistence  crops  for 
humans  and  animals. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  last  desperate 
years  has  been  the  widespread  development 
of  co-operatives.  Over  1,000  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  since  1936,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
a  few  farm  families  owning  a  tractor  together 
to  co-operative  grazing  associations.  The 
Dallam  County,  Texas,  Co-operative  Grazing 
Association  has  only  11  farm  families.  Their 


individual  farms  are  small,  but  together  they 
leased  12,000  acres  of  land  and  run  their 
cattle  on  it  for  nine  months  at  a  cost  of  $3 
a  head. 

The  reclamation  of  the  Dust  Bowl  area  is 
already  plotted  along  lines  which  look  a  long 
way  to  the  future.  With  the  exceptions  of 
those  cases  where  certain  families  in  des¬ 
perate  straits  have  needed  outright  help 
before  they  were  in  a  position  to  profit  by  a 
rehabilitation  program,  the  Government  is 
lending  money  on  a  long-term,  low-interest 
rate  and  with  sensible  provisions  that  mean  a 
balanced  type  of  agriculture.  Farmers  receiving 
loans  agree  to  follow  government 
regulations  and  to  accept  help  in 
planning  their  farm  programs.  It 
is  a  new  idea  and  a  new  type 
farming  economy  to  most  of  the 
families.  They  have  been  “one 
crop”  farmers  for  years.  If  wheat 
made  a  big  crop,  all  was  well.  If 
it  didn’t,  they  went  a  little  deeper 
in  debt  and  waited  for  another 
year.  These  last  drought  years 
were  merely  the  inevitable  pay  off 
of  a  wrong  type  of  farming.  A 
series  of  “good  water”  years  re¬ 
sulting  in  bumper  crops  of  wheat 
at  low  prices  would  not  solve  the 
fundamental  problem  of  farming 
in  the  Great  Plains.  The  problem 
there  is  the  same  as  in  the  north¬ 
east  or  /  southeast;  to  devise  a 
system  of  farming  which  will  yield 
a  decent  living  on  a  regular 
annual  basis. 

One  crop  farming,  wherever  it 
is,  is  totally  different  from  grass¬ 
land  plus  subsistence.  A  man 
can  plant  his  wheat  and  go  away; 
after  a  crop  is  harvested,  he  is 
free  for  months.  The  former  goal 
of  thousands  of  families  in  the 
Plains  was  a  big,  profitable  crop 
and  a  Winter  in  California!  Grass¬ 
land  farming  means  dairy  or  beef 
cows.  It  means  daily  chores. 
Gardens  and  crops  for  food  mean 
constant  cultivation  and  regular 
irrigation.  But  the  reward  is 

security  and  better  standards  of 
living.  It  means  butter,  milk  and 
cream  to  sell  and  for  home  use; 
it  means  fresh  vegetables  and 

fruits  in  season  and  enough  to 

stock  the  cellar  for  Winter;  it 

means  alfalfa  and  grains  for  the 
livestock.  It  means  an  abundance 
of  home  raised  meats.  It  means 
living  instead  of  existing. 

Today,  under  expert  leadership  and  super¬ 
vision  there  are  many  evidences  of  contour 
planting  to  prevent  soil  erosion;  new  grasses 
and  legumes  are  binding  down  the  soil.  The 
number  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  hens  per  farm  is 
constantly  increasing;  the  amount  of  home 
grown  food  is  larger  each  season. 

It  is  a  return  to  Nature’s  plan  for  the  grass¬ 
land  region,  plus  controlled  plowed  areas  for 
which  water  will  be  available.  The  grassland 
area  in  the  United  States  is  a  huge  one,  lying 
between  the  western  and  eastern  forest  belts 
and  extending  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  With 
the  coming  of  horses,  the  life  and  living 
economy  of  the  Indians  were  altered. 
Anthropologists  call  the  period  from  1540 
to  1880  the  “Horse  Culture  Period.”  Buffalos 
decreased;  horses  increased.  The  last 
century  saw  the  inland  empire  taken  over 
for  a  gigantic  cattle  kingdom.  This  in 
turn  gave  way  in  many  places  to 
agriculture,  particularly  wheat.  Then  World 
War  I  caused  the  great  plow-up;  drought 
years  created  the  Dust  Bowl.  Now  man 
is  determined  there  shall  never  be  an¬ 
other.  Sensible,  planned  agriculture  will 
accomplish  it. 

One  story  of  an  actual  case  will  epitomize 
the  change  that  has  come  and  is  continuing 
to  come  to  an  important  natural  farm¬ 
ing  area  of  the  nation. 

(Continued  on  Page  344) 


Photos  —  Soil  Conservation  Service 

Strip  cropping  practices  in  Steuben  County,  New  York.  Above,  the  Calkins 
farm,  and  below,  the  Nobel  farm  both  at  Avoca. 
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Labor  Savers  on  Vegetable  Farms 


The  handy  man  on  the  farm  is  a  practical  necessity.  All  kinds  of  farm  work  go  better  when 
one  has  the  “handy”  idea  and  knows  how  to  tackle  the  job  himself.  The  making  of  numer¬ 
ous  gadgets  has  always  been  a  great  help  on  the  farm.  Today,  and  for  the  duration,  it  is  even 
more  important  —  it  is  a  practical  necessity.  The  story  in  pictures  on  this  page  gives  an  idea 
of  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  labor  saving  by  adapting  available  machinery  parts  to 
current  needs.  Down  in  Connecticut,  they  call  it  “Yankee  Ingenuity.” 


Left :  A  mechanical  fertil¬ 
izer  mixer  operated  with 
a  farm  tractor  is  a  labor 
saver  deluxe  for  the  large 
vegetable  farm  where 
varying  soil  conditions 
and  crops  often  call  for 
the  mixing  of  several 
formulas.  This  one  is 
ready  for  use  any  time — 
Summer  or  Winter. 


Right:  its  a  one-man 
^  job,  and  easy  at  that,  to 

Si/  roll  this  cultivator  right 

m  under  the  tractor  to 

■V  attach  it  for  the  day’s 

.  ft  work.  A  few  old  boards 

and  four  casters  are  all  that  are  needed  to  make  this  simple  piece 

of  equipment,  which  is  a  life-saver  on  a  farm  where  tractor 
*  equipment  has  to  be  changed  in  a  hurry. 


Photos  By 

Russell  S.  Anderson 

Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 


A  three  row  hand-marker  pulls  easier  and 
straighter  with  a  wheel  at  the  center.  The 
wheel  was  salvaged  from  a  child’s  old  scooter. 


Planting  transplanted  beets  at  the  rate  of  64 
per  minute  with  this  mechanical  transplanter. 
The  same  machine  is  used  for  celery,  cabbage, 
tomatoes,  and  other  similar  crops.  The 
machine  is  self -steering. 


An  old  discarded  wheel-hoe  is  easily  rigged  up  as  a  marker 
for  spacing  transplanted  plants.  A  few  sawed-off  bolts 
and  a  drill  and  this  handy  device  becomes  a  useful  tool 
on  the  small  vegetable  farm. 


A  home-made  barrel  for  dust  mixer 
is  a  useful  device  and  a  worthwhile 
labor  saver  on  any  farm  where  in¬ 
secticides  are  mixed  in  hundred 
pound  lots.  A  tight  fitting  cover  fits 
the  top.  4  to  6  minutes  of  turning 
and  the  dust  is  ready  for  use. 


A  tedious  job,  “ cupping ”  cabbage 
plants  with  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
made  easier  if  you  attach  an  old 
piece  of  hose  to  a  wooden  pail  and 
give  the  cabbage  maggot  “his  medi¬ 
cine”  via  this  simple  method. 


Up  front,  fertilizer  distributors  place  the  fertilizer  at 
proper  depth  and  in  bands  before  the  seeder  in  the  rear 
plants  the  crop.  Note  the  rigid  plank  under  the  tractor 
which  this  farmer  also  devised  to  smooth  out  the  row 
before  the  seeder  comes  along.  Three  operations  with 
one  trip  of  the  tractor  save  both  time  and  labor. 


Left:  Cultivating  four  rows  of 
beets  at  a  time  is  a  practice  that’s 
simple  and  effective  as  long  as 
the  rows  are  properly  spaced  and 
evenly  planted.  This  type  of 
equipment  distinctly  cuts  labor 
costs  on  vegetable  farms. 

Right:  An  old  discarded  horse 
drawn  tobacco  setter  is  brought 
back  into  service,  planting 
thousands  of  cabbage  and  lettuce 
plants  daily.  Later  in  the  season 
the  farmer  will  mount  a  barrel 
directly  behind  the  driver’s  seat 
and  the  men  on  the  planter 
seats  will  direct  two  horses  at 
the  base  of  the  plants,  applying 
corrosive  sublimate  for  the 
control  of  maggots. 
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m  k  utc  all  leading 
r  LAN  10  VARIETIES 


100  600  1000 
postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1.35 

Pepper  . .75  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Cauliflower  .  1.00  3.50  6.00  5.50 

Sweet  Potato . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Eggplant  . 85  3.50  5.50  4.00 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . 70  2.25  3,5a  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Lettuce  . 65  1.60  2.25  1.75 

Beet  . 65  2.00  3.00  2.50 

Tomato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.25 

Celery — 


Ready  June  20  .65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Quantity  prices  on  lots  of  5,000  plants 
or  more,  shipment  railway  express. 
Cabbage  $1.25  per  M.  Tomato  $2.00  per  M. 

Flowering  Plants  2r_sh&?a! 

Aster,  Marigold,  Scarlet  Sage,  Calendula, 
Verbena,  Gaillardia.  Alyssum,  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  Centaurea.  Blue  Lace  Flower, 
Scabiosa,  Cosmos,  Celosia,  Snapdragon, 
Snow-on-the-Mt.  Petunia,  Phlox,  Bal¬ 
sam,  Strawflower,  2c  ea.  postage  prepaid. 

Plants  grown  from  selected  seed  stock;  all 
plants  carefully  packed  in  Live  Moss. 
We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Plants 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


CABBAGE  PLANTS;  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 


We  Pay  Transportation  or  Express 


Cabbage  . 

100 

.  .$0.60 

500 

$1.55 

1000 

$2.10 

5000 

$8.50 

Tomato  (after  June  1).. 

. .  .60 

1.65 

2.50 

9.00 

Pepper  . 

Sweet  Potato  . 

..  .65 

2.25 

3.50 

16.25 

. .  .65 

2.25 

3.65 

16.50 

Broccoli,  Lettuce . 

. .  .60 

1.63- 

2.40 

10.00 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


Transplanted  Strawberry 

And  other  berry  plants.  Best  for  Summer  and  Pall 
planting.  All  leading  varieties,  59  years  in  business. 

Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  315,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Certified  tomato  plants;  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Pritchard, 
Bonnie,  Baltimore,  Stokesdale  $1.60-1000;  $1.25-500; 
Pepper;  California  Wonder  $1.75-1000;  Cabbage  75c- 
1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


IRIS 


New  large  varieties  15-$  1.00  prepaid.  Labeled. 

Abby  Luettgens,  76  Bleecker  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAM  PB  ELL-HA  US  FELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


HAMMOND'S 


LUG  JHOT 

DUSTING  INSECT  KILLER 


cm  uTWfn 

v  NON  POISONOUS 


The  original  non-poisonous  Insecticide-fungicide, 
fortified  with  Rotenone  stabilized  by  Hammond's 
patented  process.  Recommended  for  insect  control 
on  most  Truck  Crops.  Meets  ail  Health  Regulations. 

Jap  Beetle  Dust — "BB”  Bean  Beetle  Dust 
Rotenone  Powder — Stabilized  Rotenone  Dust 

Ground  to  microscopic  fineness  to  give  better  co¬ 
verage,  killing  and  “sticking"  qualities.  Stabi¬ 
lized  to  prolong  toxic  life  from  3  to  5  times. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Hammond  Products.  Write  us 
for  valuable  free  book  on  Insect  Control. 

HAMMOND  PAINT  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

28  Ferry  St.,  Beacon,  New  York 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical  Power  Plow  and  Cultivator 
for  Gardeners, Suburbanites,  Florists, 

Truckers, N  urserymen  .FruitGrowers 

*  Low  Prices  -  Easy  Terms 
American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

1065  33rd  Av.  SE.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED^ 


6  or  8  PRINTS  (1  ea.  neg.lrtf*! 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (1  ea.  neg.)  35t  /REPRINTS  ,  /Hr 
12  or  16  PRINTS  (2  ea.  neg.)  ...  35c  '  3c  M  _  I 

WATLAND  BROS.  PHOTO  SERVICE.  ££  BLUE  ISLAND  ILL.  LU 


ONE  DAY  SERVICE  -  FILM  MAHERS  FREEST 


Never  Another  Dust  Bowl 

(Continued  from  Page  342) 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Plagge  lives  in 
Baca  County,  Colorado.  He  is  one 
of  the  650  families  left  of  the  1,700 
before  the  long  drought  began.  He 
had  a  big  wheat  harvest  in  1931,  but 
the  price  was  25  cents  a  bushel.  The 
drought  in  that  area  began  in  1932. 
In  1934  the  first  of  the  spectacular 
dust  storms  started  rolling.  Dust 
blew  all  that  Summer  and  in  the 
Summer  of  1935.  That  Spring  of 
1935,  Plagge  had  eight  cows.  Hard 
luck  hit  again.  Four  of  the  cows 
were  poisoned  by  cockle  burrs.  For 
three  years,  wheat  had  been  a  failure 
so  in  1935  he  didn’t  plant  a  kernel. 
He  planted  some  recommended  crops 
for  forage.  He  got  hold  of  some  more 
cows  and  began  to  sell  creafii  in  a 
town  15  miles  away.  All  around  him 
people  were  moving  out.  He  put 
more  land  in  grassland  pasture. 
Diversification  became  his  motto.  He 
raised  grain  only  for  his  livestock, 
chickens  and  pigs.  Mrs.  Plagge,  Irene 
and  Walter,  the  children,  tended  a 
big  garden.  He  terraced  and  con¬ 
toured  his  land.  He  began  this  long 
before  it  became  general  -  practice. 
There  were  no  neighbors  for  miles 
around  because  they  had  given  up 
and  moved  away.  But  Mr.  Plagge 
believed  he  was  on  the  trail  of 
success,  not  money  success  in  terms 
of  city  people,  but  the  success  that 
comes  from  security  on  the  farm. 

To  summarize  six  years’  work 
briefly,  Mr.  Plagge  and  his  family 
represent  in  high  degree  the  success 
that  experts  feel  will  come  to  the 
Dust  Bowl  when  it  reaches  the  point 
where  dust  will  no  longer  be  possi¬ 
ble.  The  success  will  not  be  start¬ 
ling  in  terms  of  dollars.  But  it  will 
represent  security,  a  good  home,  all  the 
necessities  and  some  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  The  way  is  charted;  progress 
has  been  encouraging.  The  time  is 
fast  arriving  when  the  soil  of  a 
fertile  spot  will  once  more  be  tied 
down  with  grass  roots.  The  men  and 
women  who  live  there  are  saying: 
“Never  another  Dust  Bowl.” 


Value  in  Apple  Pulp  and 
Skin 

Nature  has  provided  man  with 
fruits.  The  fruits  in  our  markets 
have  been  selected  after  long  ex¬ 
perience  as  best  suited  to  human 
needs.  Nature  has  provided  man 
with  teeth  with  which  to  chew  the 
foods — meats,  vegetables,  grains,  nuts 
and  fruits — that  are  best  fitted  for 
human  consumption.  When  the 
normal  in  body  activity  is  departed 
from  abruptly  by  an  individual  or 
race,  there  is  liable  to  result  an  un¬ 
balance  of  function  or  development. 
This  has  occurred  when  rice  is 
polished,  when  the  germ  is  removed 
from  corn  or  the  bran  from  wheat, 
when  only  soft  foods  are  eaten,  and 
when  only  the  muscle  cuts  of  meat 
are  used. 

Our  fruits  are  found  to  be  useful 
and  beneficial  in  certain  respects 
when  chewed — used  in  nature’s  way. 
It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the 
removal  of  the  structural  part  of  the 
fruit  from  the  diet  should  not  result 
in  a  lack  of  providing  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  fruit  in  providing  a  balanced 
diet  and  in  building  and  maintaining 
healthy,  active  bodies. 

It  is  well  known  that  apples  con¬ 
tribute  many  values  to  our  diet  and 
to  our  well  being.  A  study  of  values 
indicates  quite  clearly  that  much  of 
the  value  of  the  apple  is  in  its  tissue 
and  skin.  The  mechanical  effect  of 
chewing  is  its  main  value  in  cleans¬ 
ing  teeth,  mouth  and  breath  and  in 
massaging  the  gums.  Chewing  is  also 
a  stimulant  of  the  saliva  flow  and  of 
aural  health. 

The  pulp  contains  much  of  the 
pectin,  bulk  forming  cellulose,  and 
mineral  salts  helpful  as  laxative  and 
antiacid.  The  longer  time  required 
in  munching  a  raw  apple,  peeled  or 
unpeeled,  or  in  eating  a  salad  gives 
more  opportunity  for  an  adequate 
flow  of  saliva  than  does  the  rapid 
swallowing  of  juice.  Baked  apple, 
stewed  apple,  apple  sauce  and  other 
cooked  preparations  of  fresh  or 
dried  apples,  also  powdered  apple 
provide  much  of  the  value  of  raw 
apples,  if  they  are  cooked  as  little 
as  is  needed  to  produce  a  pleasins 
product. 

These  newly  appreciated  uronic 


acids  said  to  be  so  effective  in  guard¬ 
ing  against  contagion  or  toxious  ma¬ 
terials,  are  held  largely  in  the  pulp 
of  the  apple. 

To  secure  enough  of  these  bene¬ 
ficial  factors  from  juice,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  absorb  too  much  of  the 
malic,  citric  and  other  acids,  the 
result  being  felt  in  excess  acidity  in 
the  stomach  and  in  congested  mem¬ 
branes  and  glands. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  have 
not  been  able  comfortably  to  digest 
raw  apple.  There  may  be  certain 
varieties  with  milder  acid  and  melt¬ 
ing  flesh  that  can  be  used  instead 
of  the  firmer,  less  mature  varieties. 
This  will  depend  upon  locality  and 
time  of  year.  It  may  be  that  apples 
can  be  eaten  during  times  of  nerv¬ 
ous  relaxation  when  they  would 
cause  trouble  if  eaten  during 
nervous  tension  or  excitement.  The 
sipping  or  swallowing  of  fruit  juice 
may  stimulate  the  appetite  for  other, 
more  hearty  foods  while  the  eating 
of  one  or  more  apples  may  so  well 
satisfy  the  craving  for  food  and 
supply  temporary  energy  and  water, 
that  other  weight-building  foods  will 
be  avoided.  The  fresh  apples  should 
cost  less  than  the  juices  and 
other  foods  that  they  displace. 

Fruit  juices  have  a  valuable  place 
in  diet  and  in  hygiene.  Apple  juice 
as  now  produced  by  the  best  methods 
of  manufacture,  is  one  of  the  finest 
juices.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable, 
however,  that  fruit  juices  can  dis¬ 
place  the  use  of  the  whole  fruit,  such 
as  the  apple,  without  the  loss  of 
much  of  the  value  of  the  fruit  and 
of  the  benefits  that  have  been  se¬ 
cured  from  the  regular,  habitual  use 
of  the  apple  as  a  way  of  life. 

E.  Stuart  Hubbard 


Grape  Root  Stocks 

Eastern  grape  growers  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  the  use  of  improved 
rootstocks  for  grapes,  although  there 
is  much  experimental  data  to  show 
that  growth  of  vine,  and  yield  and 
quality  of  fruit  can  be  materially 
increased  by  the  use  of  proper  root¬ 
stocks.  Missouri  now  reports  that 
the  first  two  commercial  crops  of 
Campbell  Early  have  been  increased 
four  times  by  grafting  vines  on 
special  rootstocks,  as  compared  with 
vines  on  their  own  roots.  Moore’s 
Early  and  Concord  have  as  yet 
shown  no  increase  in  yields,  but  vine 
growth  has  been  greatly  increased 
and  it  is  suggested  that  yields  may 
perhaps  increase  the  next  year  or 
so.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Sheridan, 
Winchell,  Ellen  Scott,  and  Eclipse 
have  all  shown  increased  yield  when 
grafted.  The  rootstock  known  as 
“Constantia,”  found  in  South  Africa 
and  introduced  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
into  California  as  Vitis  rupestris 
metallica  has  been  the  outstanding 
rootstock  under  Missouri  conditions. 

H.  B.  T. 


Buy  defense  stamps  at  your  Post 
Office  from  10  cents  up  to  $5.00. 
You  will  be  helping  to  win  this  war. 


David  Roosa  of  Sullivan  County, 
New  York  with  a  three  pound  potato 
raised  on  his  own  farm;  grown  from 
Dibble  Russet  seed  and  fertilized 
with  rotted  leaves  from  the  nearby 
woods. 


A  WAR  MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

★  ★  ★ 


When  you  hear  that  bombing 
planes  cost  $335,000,  tanks  $75,-  > 
000,  antiaircraft  guns  $50,000 — 

And  when  you  hear,  too,  that 
America  needs  60,000  planes, 
45,000  tanks,  and  20,000  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  at  once — 


IT  DOESN’T  take  much  figur¬ 
ing  to  see  that  winning  this 
war  calls  for  every  dollar  all  of  us 
can  scrape  together.  With  our 
freedom  at  stake — with  our  farms, 
families,  even  our  very  lives  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  outcome,  we’d 
gladly  give  this  money. 

But  we  aren’t  asked  to  do  that. 
Our  Government  asks  us  only  to 
lend  the  money — to  put  our  in¬ 
creased  earnings  into  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds — month  after  month —  v 
until  this  war  is  won.  In  doing 
so,  we  save  for  our  own  security 
as  well.  For  we  get  back  $4  for 
every  $3  we  invest  when  the 
Bonds  are  held  10  years.  And  if 
we  need  money,  we  can  get  it 
all  back  any  time  after  60  days 
from  issue  date. 

This  is  the  American  way — the 
volunteer  way — to  raise  the  bil¬ 
lions  needed  for  Victory.  And 
the  money  can  .  .  .  will  .  .  . 
must  be  raised. 

So  let’s  show  them  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  helping 
to  win  this  war  in  two  vitally 
important  ways — by  producing 
more  Food  for  Freedom  and  by 
saving  more  in  U.  S.  War  Bonds. 


BUY  U.S,  SAVINGS 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  All-Out  War  Effort  by 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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Y  WASTE  TIME 
WATERING  STOCK- PUT  IN 

RUNNWWATER 

Uncle  Sam  needs  more  meat,  more 
eggs, more  milk.  Running  water  saves 
time  for  other  work— puts  meat 
beef  and  hogs  faster  —  increases 
milk  up  to  20%  —  increases  eggs  as 
much  ae  35%.  Put  in  a— 

BURKS  s^sTIm 

Super  Turbine  System  lifts  water  28 
feet.  Educer  Systems  lift  water  210 
feet.  Largest  capacities  —  fully 
automatic-low  operating  cost- 
dependable  —  Only  one  moving 
part.  The  best  investment  you  can 
make.Send  f  or  prices  and  FREE 
descriptive  folder  at  once.  Super  Turbine  System 

DECATUR  PUMP  CO.,  29  Elk  St,  DECATUR,  ILL 


HARDY  ORIENTAL 

POPPIES 

Flowers  measure  8  in.  in 
diameter.  Order  now.  Plants 
will  be  sent  at  the  right 
time  for  fall  planting.  The 
roots  must  be  planted  this 
fall  to  bloom  next  Spring 
and  each  year. 

All  R  BLOOMING  IN  YOUR  d£-f  AA 
ALL  O  GARDEN  Postpaid ▼  !■  W 

Beauty  of  Livermere — Very  dark  velvety  red. 

La  Paloma — Pure  white  (new). 

Delicata — Old  rose  pink,  silky  texture. 

Enfield  Beauty — Beautiful  salmon,  maroon  base. 
Wurtembergia — One  of  best  tall  growing  reds. 
Marigold — Golden-yellow,  new. 

Sun-Glow — Salmon -orange,  new. 

Negrilion — Vivid  carmine. 

PLANTING  DIRECTIONS  INCLUDED 
THE  FISCHER  NURSERIES 
Dept.  65,  EASTON,  PA.  (250  Acres) 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

150  Acres  For  1942 

CABBAGE:  Copenhagen,  Golden  aero,  Ballhead, 
Marlon  Market,  Atlserasons  (Yellows  Resistant). 
Prices:  500-$I.OO;  1000-$l  .75  prepaid.  10,000- 

$10.00  collect.  TOMATO:  Rutgers.  Marglobe. 
Stokesdalo,  John  Baer,  Master  Marglobe.  Prices: 
$2.00-1000.  Sweet  Potato  and  Onion  Plants  $2.00- 
1000.  All  plants  now  ready.  We  use  CERTIFIED 
(treated)  seeds,  cultivate  our  plants  in  rows  and 
grado  them  before  packing.  The  difference  you  pay 
for  QUALITY  plants  will  be  more  than  regained 
by  increased  crop  production.  We  are  oldest  and 
largest  growers  In  Virginia.  Shipping  capacity 
over  '%  million  daily.  Our  30  years  experience  is 
at  your  service.  Descriptive  list  free. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


TOMATO  PLANTS 

Field  grown,  Rutgers,  Pritchard,  Marglobe  and  Balti¬ 
more,  $1.00-1000.  Certified  Porto  Rico  Potato  Plants, 
$1.50-1000,  and  Williams  Red  Velvet  Certified  Potato 
Plants,  $1.75-1000.  Pepper  Plants:  California  Wonder. 
$2.00-1000  or  25C-100.  Hot  Pepper.  Chill  and  hong 
Red  Cayenne,  same  price.  Cabbage,  Round  Dutch.  All 
Seasons,  Copenhagen,  75C-1000.  24  years  growing  and 
shipping  better  plants. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  COMPANY,  Quitman,  Georgia. 


_ OPEN  FIELD  GROWN  VEGETABLE  PLANTS — 

Cabbage  Plants:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Wakefields, 
Flat  Dutch.  Ballhead.  300-65c:  500-90*:  1000-$ I  50 
prepaid.  $1.00-1000  collect.  Tomato  Plants :  Marglobe. 
Stono,  Baltimore,  S00-75c;  500-$!. 00;  1000-$l.75  pre- 
natd  $1.25-1000  collect.  Prizetaker  Onion  Plants: 
35C-100  California  Wonder  Pepper  40*-100  Porto 
Rico  Potato  Plants:  300-90c:  500-$l.25;  1000-$2.25 
nrenaid  Plants  well  packed  for  shipping. 

BUSY  BEE  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Ten  Million  Frost  Proof  Vegetable  Plants  Ready 

Cabbage,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head  Wakefied  all  season  Savoy.  Lettuce  plants.  Broc¬ 
coli  ’  Brussel  Sprouts  300-80* ;  500-$l.25;  1000-$2.00 
postpaid.  Express  $1.00-1000.  Tomatoes  ready  May  10th. 
Rutgers  Marglobe.  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore  same  price. 
Potatoes,  Nancy  Hall.  Porto  Ricos  $2.50-1000  postpaid. 
Satisfaction .  guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


CELERY.  CELERIAC,  CAULIFLOWER.  BROCCOLI, 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  CABBAGE  and  RUTABAGA 
TURNIP  PLANTS — Wo  will  have  millions  of  these 
field  grown  strong,  disease  free  plants  ready  for 
shipment  about  June  20.  Prices  for  Celery  and 
Celeriac  40C-100;  $2.25-1000:  $2.00-1000  over  5000. 
Cauliflower  75c-100;  $3.00  for  500.  All  other 
plants  30C-100;  $1.75-1000:  $1.50-1000  over  5000.  All 

171  A  1>  f*  q  rv  o  qf/vt  R 

WARNER  CELERY  CO..  CANASTOTA.  NEW  YORK 


MILLIONS  OF  FIELD  GROWN  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Wakefield.  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprout, 
Tomatoes:  Rutgers.  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  Baltimore 
300-80C:  500-$l.25;  1000-$2.00  postpaid.  Express  $1.00- 
1000.  Potatoes:  Nancy  Hall.  Cuban  Yams  $2.50-1000. 
Growing  plants  for  20  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers.  HARVEY  LANKFORD,  Franklin,  Va, 
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The  FARMERS 
SHOP  BOOK 

By  Louis  M.  Roehl 


m  A  revised  guide  to 
teach  farm  hoys  to 
do  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  work, 
and  to  help  farmers 
maintain  up  to  date 
tools  and  equipment. 

•  This  book  contains 
illustrations  and  chap¬ 
ters  on  grinding  and 
fitting  farm  carpentry 
and  woodwork  tools. 
Painting,  repairing  and 
refinishing  furniture, 
soldering,  etc. 

•  A  483  page  cloth 
bound  book. 


Price  $2.48 


3*  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


Delmarva’s  Strawberry 
Harvest 

It  is  the  old  Shore  spirit  that 
gathered  in.  our  strawberries  this 
year.  Tinker,  tailor,  etc,,  and  their 
womenfolk  and  bigger  youngsters 
were  all  in  the  patches.  We  never 
missed  the  outside  help  that  has  now 
disappeared  entirely.  The  crop  sur¬ 
prised  official  experts  who  had  pre¬ 
dicted  a  negligible  harvest.  Plants 
were  widely  spaced  owing  to  drought 
last  year.  Reports  of  clipper  damage 
were  as  exaggerated  as  usual  and 
received  more  than  usual  publicity. 
A  little  lime  dispersed  them  where 
necessary,  a  remedy  long  known  to 
Shore  strawberry  producers.  There 
was  a  heavy  set  of  blossoms  and 
thinning  by  the  clippers  in  most 
cases  was  decidedly  helpful.  With¬ 
out  it  there  would  have  been  too 
many  berries  on  the  plants  for 
proper  sizing  as  moisture  was  not 
too  plentiful. 

All  in  all,  Delmarva’s  1942  straw¬ 
berry  crop  has  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  was  harvested  easily  and 
sold  profitably.  We  have  to  go  back 
to  the  twenties  to  find  a  strawberry 
crop  that  has  benefitted  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  so  well. 

Back  in  those  prosperous  twenties 
and  up  until  then,  we  never  looked 
to  outside  help  to  plant  or  gather  our 
crops.  It  was  not  until  the  doleful 
thirties  were  well  under  way  that 
transients  appeared  in  our  fields. 
Encouraged  by  a  few  large  operators, 
colored  and  some  white  field  hands, 
displaced  in  the  Deep  South  by  re¬ 
stricted  cotton  planting,  invaded 
Delmarva.  Mostly  they  were  em¬ 
ployed  by  our  few  large  operators 
and  were  housed  by  them  in  tumble- 
down  little  shacks. 

Now  that  the  transients  have  dis¬ 
appeared,  the  big  operators  are 
squealing.  It  is  they  and  official 
agriculture  who  are  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  four  transient 
camps  in  four  mid-peninsula  coun¬ 
ties.  $22,000  of  Federal  money  is 
supposed  to  have  been  put  into  the 
camps.  Of  course  they  have  added 
to  the  taxpayers  burden.  Shoremen 
hope  the  transients  never  will  re¬ 
turn.  If  our  own  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  as  well  as  they  have 
with  the  strawberries  this  year,  we 
will  make  out.  C. 


The  Farm  Primer 

A  new  practical  manual,  hand¬ 
book  and  reference  book  for  the 
beginner  and  part-time  farmer. 

It  promises  neither  independence, 
fortune,  security  nor  success;  it 
promises  you  work,  but  shows  you 
how  to  work  in  ways  and  with 
suits  and  lasting  satisfaction, 
knowledge  that  bring  tangible  re- 

Among  the  topics  are  planning 
and  financing,  tillage  of  the  soil, 
houses  and  outhouses,  tools,  live¬ 
stock,  poultry  and  bees,  feeds, 
etc.  Actual  costs  are  given. 
Nicely  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 
(Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  residents).  For  sale  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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AT  LAST !  A  FLASHLIGHT  THAT  GIVES  YOU 


FREE  USE  OF  BOTH  HANDS! 


THE  MOST  PRACTICAL  FLASHLIGHT 
IDEA  IN  20  YEARS  .  .  .  there’s  no 
other  flashlight  like  Rex  Ristlite! 
No  struggle.  No  juggle.  Never 
before  such  convenience.  It’s  also 
the  perfect  gift  for  boys  in  Service. 

•  Made  of  smart, zephyr-weight  plastic! 

•  General  Electric  pre-focused  bulb! 

•  500-foot  light  beam! 

•  Unbreakable  lens! 


Flashlight  Company  of  America 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Imagine  a  flashlight  you 
never  have  to  “hold" . . ,  a 
flashlight  that  throws  a 
500 -foot  beam  right  where 
you  want  it;  yet  gives  you 
both  hands  free  for  work. 
The  new  Rex  Ristlite  snaps  on  your 
wrist  like  a  wristwatch!  It’s  a  real 
blessing  around  the  farm  and  in  the  house! 
ORDER  NOW!  Use  the  Coupon.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
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Flashlight  Company  of  America 
Dept.  R-6,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 


Please  send- 


-Rex  Ristlites  at  98£  each. 


complete  with  batteries: 

Check  (  Q  Money  order  enclosed,  ship  prepaid 
IH  Send  C.  O.  D,,  plus  postage  charges 
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desired 


Name- 


Address. 


Town. 


-State- 
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The  amazing  new 


REX 


Ristlite 


98* 

Complete  with  Batteries 


Si  salKraft 


SAVE  AND 
PROTECT  with 


fl/UiRPROOF 


. — ^  COVERING 
TOOLS  &  MATERIAL 


STACK  AND  CORN- 
CRIB  COVERS 


LINING  HOG  AND 
^POULTRY  HOUSES 


BUILDING  AND 
REMODELING 


THE  PAPER  OF 
101  FARM  USES 

SISALKRAFT  is  absolutely  water¬ 
proof  —  so  tough  you  can  hardly 
tear  it  —  clean,  pliable  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  These  illustrations  suggest 
a  few  of  the  ways  it  can  save  you 
money  on  the  farm. 

Keep  a  Roll  Handy! 

You  never  know  when  you'll  need  this 
effective,  low-cost  protection.  Comes  in 
rolls  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  wide,  and  in  the  All- 
Purpose  cover  roll  13V£  ft.  wide.  For 
sale  by  your  lumber  dealer.  Ask  him 
for  free  sample  or  write. 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205  F  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more-  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office  ..........................................  State  ......... 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.,N.-  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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Color  and  condition  tell 
whether  spark  plugs  are 
operating  "too  hot,"  or 
"too  cold,"  or  just  right. 
Matching  your  plugs  with 
those  illustrated  on  the 
"Plug-Chek"  is  the  first 
step  in  restoring  new  life 
to  spark-weary  engines. 


ASK  FOR  "PLUG-CHEK" 
INSPECTION  SERVICE 


and  regapping  your  pres¬ 
ent  plugs  may  give  "like- 
new"  performance.  Stop  for 
"Plug-Chek'  inspection  Serv¬ 
ice  and  the  funniest  cartoon 
book  that  ever  tickled  your 
funny  bone.  Do  it  today. 

THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY 

Merchandising  Division 

Toledo,  Ohio  •  Sarnia,  Ontario 


Ask  for  this  24-page  bool 
packed  with  laughs  and  sly 
humor  when  you  drive  in  for 
"Plug-Chek"lnspection  Serv¬ 
ice.  "Plug-Chek"  helps  your 
Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  service 
man  quickly  spot  faulty  plugs 
— tells  him  if  they  waste  gas 
and  power.  Often  cleaning 


Ignition 

Engineered 


In  its  26  great  manufacturing  divisions,  Auto-Lite  is  producing  for  America’s  Armed  Forces  on  land,  sea  and  in  t  h  e  air 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 
to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes: 

"In  the  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 
came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — M.A.B. 

Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  8  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Bindweed  Invades  Gardens 

I  have  a  weed  in  my  garden  that 
is  the  most  persistent  thing  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  hoe  it  off  every  day  and 
it  just  keeps  coming  back.  What  is 
it,  and  what  can  be  done  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it?  Such  are  the  comments  and 
questions  coming  from  many  home 
owners  or  gardeners  who  are  ex¬ 
periencing  an  invasion  of  field  bind¬ 
weed. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  weed  is 
Convolvulus  arvensis.  Field  bind¬ 
weed,  European  bindweed,  small- 
flowered  morning  glory  and  creeping 
Jenny  all  are  common  names.  In  the 
East  and  middle-West  it  is  known  as 
field  and  European  bindweed,  in  the 
West  as  creeping  Jenny,  and  on  the 
West  Coast  as  small-flowered  morn¬ 
ing  glory.  For  the  purpose  of  unity 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt 
the  name  of  field  bindweed.  Perhaps 
the  gardener  would  say  it  should  be 
garden  bindweed. 

Field  bindweed  resembles  wild 
morning  glory  in  its  manner  of 
growth.  The  leaves  are  arrow-shaped. 
The  bell-shaped  flowers,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  inch  in  diameter,  are 
white  or  pinkish-white  in  color  with 
distinct  pink  markings  at  the  base. 
Flowering  usually  begins  in  June  and 
continues  through  July,  August  and 
September.  Like  morning  glory,  the 
bindweed  flowers  open  early  in  the 
morning  and  close  shortly  after 
noon.  Following  flowering,  round 
seed  pods  develop,  containing  three 
or  four  dark  brown  or  black  rough- 
coated  seeds. 

The  stems  are  trailing,  have  a 
twisting  habit  and  often  climb  on 
nearby  objects.  If  growing  alone  it 
forms  a  heavy  mat  of  vegetation 
which  may  completely  cover  the 
ground.  It  is  a  perennial  with  an 
extensive  root  system,  consisting 
mostly  of  root  stalks.  The  roots 
penetrate  to  a  depth  of  several  feet, 
often  extending  down  to  the  water 
table.  The  extensive  root  system  acts 
as  a  storehouse  for  food,  making  the 
plant  difficult  to  eradicate.  Patches 
of  bindweed  are  usually  circular  in 
shape  for  the  reason  that  the  roots 
run  out  in  all  directions  from  the 
original  infestation;  and,  in  turn, 
these  root  stalks  send  up  new  plants. 
Root  stalks  have  been  found  to  grow 
out  as  far  as  18  feet  in  a  single  year. 


Farm  Machine  Shop 

Many  have  asked  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  get  new  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment  this  year 
and  next.  Others  have  inquired 
about  the  supply  of  repair  parts. 
These  are  very  important  questions. 
When  I  was  in  Syracuse  recently,  I 
put  these  and  similar  questions  to 
Mr.  Jesse  H.  Choguill,  Manager  of 
the  John  Deere  Plow  Company  and 
to  Mr.  S.  C.  Osburn,  Manager  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Company.  I  also  asked 
them  how,  in  their  opinion,  farmers’ 
sons  and  other  young  men  on  farms 
could  best  serve  their  country  under 
the  present  conditions. 

I  think  their  answers  are  of  gener¬ 
al  interest.  A.  A.  Stone 

Mr.  Osburn  replied  in  effect,  as 
follows:  “No  one  can  tell  exactly 
how  much  new  farm  equipment  will 
be  made  next  year.  But  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  manufacturers  can  pro¬ 
duce  all  that  will  be  vitally  needed. 
This  year  our  quota  was  about  80 
percent  of  our  1940  production.  The 
major  part  of  this  has  already  been 
made  up  and  sent  to  dealers. 

I  don’t  think  food  production  will 
be  curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of 
new  machinery.  We  can  make 
plenty.  But  it’s  a  question  of  where 
the  steel  and  raw  materials  can  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  Many 
farm  equipment  factories  are  also 
making  munitions  of  war  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

On  machinery  repair  parts  we 
shall  be  able  to  supply  about  150 
percent  of  our  1940  production.  This 
means  that  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  our  present  equipment  in 
pretty  good  condition.  It  seems  to 
me  the  important  job  right  now  is 
to  get  the  best  use — the  most  effi¬ 
cient  use — of  the  equipment  already 
on  the  farms.  We’re  trying  to  do 
our  bit  in  the  matter  of  service.  We 
consider  it  most  important. 

As  to  the  farm  boys,  I  think  they 
have  a  pretty  definite  responsibility. 
In  many  cases,  the  younger  folks 
on  the  farm  understand  modern 
farm  machines  better  than  their 
‘dads.’  Often  it  is  the  younger  men, 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one 
growing  under  a  paved  road  and 
producing  plants  on  the  other  side. 

Considerable  research  work  has 
been  conducted  to  determine  the 
most  effective  methods  of  eradicat¬ 
ing  field  bindweed.  Treating  the  in¬ 
fected  areas  with  sodium  chlorate 
seems  to  be  the  most  practical 
method  for  the  eradication  of  small 
patches.  In  Indiana,  approximately 
five  pounds  of  chlorate  is  required 
per  square  rod  to  produce  a  com¬ 
plete  kill.  This  amount  of  chemical 
usually  renders  the  soil  unproductive 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  kill  the 
plants  by  cultivation,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  down  top  growth  for  a 
period  sufficient  to  starve  out  the 
root  system.  At  least  three  years  of 
continued  cultivation  or  hoeing  will 
be  necessary. 

Sodium  chlorate  may  be  used 
either  in  solution  or  in  dry  form. 
When  used  in  solution,  the  spray 
should  be  made  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  chlorate  in  one  gallon  of 
water  and  applying  with  a  sprinkler 
or  sprayer.  The  dry  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  chlorate  has  proved  equally 
as  satisfactory,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distribute  the  material  evenly 
without  using  excessive  amounts.  The 
most  important  point  to  keep  in 
mind  when  using  chlorate  to  kill 
bindweed  is  to  be  sure  sufficient 
chemical  is  applied  to  kill  all  root 
parts  to  a  depth  so  that  they  will 
not  re-sprout.  Because  of  its  proper¬ 
ties  sodium  chlorate  should  be  han¬ 
dled  with  care.  It  creates  a  fire 
hazard  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  organic  matter  of  any  type.  It 
is  dangerous  to  allow  clothing  to 
become  saturated  with  chlorate  solu¬ 
tion.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  chlorate  will  kill  all  types  of 
vegetation  and  should  not  be  applied 
near  small  trees  or  shrubs. 

Knowing  bindweed  and  taking  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  eradicate  it  will  be 
very  much  worth  while.  It  may  mean 
losing  the  use  of  the  infested  portion 
of  the  garden  for  a  year  while  the 
treatment  is  applied,  but  delay  will 
only  make  the  job  of  eradication 
more  expensive.  Action  is  necessary 
to  curb  this  super  pest  which  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  “king  of 
weeds.”  Oliver  C.  Lee. 


or  boys,  who  operate  and  maintain 
such  equipment.  I’d  like  to  say  to 
every  farm  boy,  ‘Until  Uncle  Sam 
needs  you  in  the  armed  forces,  stay 
on  the  farm  and  keep  your  machines 
running.  Consider  your  farm  ma¬ 
chines  just  as  important  as  a  tank 
at  the  front’.” 

Mr.  Choguill  replied  about  as 
follows:  “There’s  only  one  course 
for  every  one  now.  Do  what  we  can 
to  help  win  the  war.  That’s  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

It’s  true  we  cannot  supply  all  the 
demand  for  new  machines  right 
now.  Implement  manufacturers  have 
had  to  meet  many  problems  this  year 
the  same  as  all  other  manufacturers. 
We’re  allocating  new  equipment  as 
fairly  as  we  know  how.  I  know 
other  manufacturers  are  trying  to  do 
the  same.  We  get  all  equipment  out 
on  the  territory  and  into  use  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Our  1942  allot¬ 
ment  of  80  percent  of  1940  produc¬ 
tion  is  not  enough  to  supply  the 
demand  for  new  equipment.  I  think 
the  demand  for  new  equipment  in 
1942  will  be  nearly  twice  what  it 
was  in  1940. 

About  repairs?  There  is  no  serious 
shortage.  We  have  been  able  to  fill 
practically  every  order.  But  we’ve 
all  got  to  work  together  to  keep  the 
machines  in  action.  We  have  always 
felt  it  was  a  sound  policy  to  keep 
machines  running  just  as  many 
years  as  it  was  economical  to  use 
them.  We’re  doing  everything  we 
can  to  conserve  the  equipment  now 
on  the  farms.  We  are  cooperating 
in  the  various  State  and  Federal 
programs  on  farm  machinery  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair.  We  believe  in 
this  kind  of  work.  Our  service  men 
and  dealers  are  urged  to  lend  a  hand 
whenever  possible.  We  have  tried  to 
cooperate  fully  with  all  the  different 
educational  agencies  in  this  work. 

Young  men  on  the  farms  should 
stay  there  as  long  as  possible.  Ma¬ 
chinery  operation  and  maintenance 
is  right  in  their  lines.  They  can  do 
a  big  job  and  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  right  on  the  farm,  which  no 
one  else  can  do  as  well.” 
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Some  day  Max  Guehler’s  beans 
may  help  a  Bomber 
get  to  Tokyo! 

Sure  —  soy  bean  plastics  help  “keep  ’em  flying,”  so  Max 
helps  keep  'em  growing!  He’s  a  two-tractor  farmer  from 
DeKalb  County,  Illinois.  And  with  corn,  oats,  alfalfa 
and  soy  beans  —  plus  cows,  sows,  and  ewes  to  worry 
about— he’s  not  risking  tractor  breakdowns.  He  figures 
none  but  the  best  tractor  oil  is  good  enough  today,  and 
3  years  have  convinced  him  that  means  150-Hour  Veedol 
for  gasoline-driven  tractors. 


Progress  in  Dehydrating 
Vegetables 

Daily  we  are  becoming  more 
familiar  with  the  influence  of  the 
war  needs  on  our  every  day  supply 
of  food  materials  and  equipment. 
During  World  War  I,  some  8,905,158 
pounds  of  dehydrated  vegetables  in¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  onions,  carrots, 
turnips  and  soup  mixtures  were 
shipped  to  the  United  States  Army 
overseas. 

The  rapidly  declining  stocks  of 
tin  and  the  problem  of  transpor¬ 
tation  by  truck,  by  rail  and  by  boat 
all  point  to  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
tended  use  of  dehydrated  products. 
As  an  emergency  food  supply  the 
economy  of  packing,  conservation  of 
shipping  tonnage  and  long  time 
preservation  under  available  storage 
conditions  recommend  dehydrated 
vegetables  very  highly.  One  ship¬ 
load  of  dehydrated  food  products  is 
about  the  equivalent  of  seven  ship¬ 
loads  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Dried  vegetables  are  almost  as 
convenient  for  use  in  the  homes  as 
the  fresh  products.  They  need  no 
peeling  and  the  soaking  and  cooking 
can  often  be  combined.  When  the 
package  is  opened,  only  the  quantity 
required  need  be  used  and  the  rest 
will  keep  in  good  condition  until 
needed.  The  production  cost  and 
labor  is  no  greater  than  that  re¬ 
quired  for  canning.  Methods  and 
materials  for  packaging  will  have  to 
be  worked  out,  particularly  the  most 
economical  size  of  the  packaged 
units. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  dry¬ 
ing  as  a  method  of  preservation  is 
the  great  reduction  in  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  product.  The  percent 
yields  of  dehydrated  product  which 
can  be  expected  from  the  raw  vege¬ 
table  is  shown  in  the  following  table 
taken  from  various  government 
publications. 

Percent 


Beans  (green)  and  corn  .  8-12 

Beets  and  carrots  .  8-12 

Cabbage  . 6-10 

Celery  . 4-8 

Onions  .  10-12 

Parsnips  .  14-18 

Peas  .  9-14 

Potatoes  .  17-21 

Pumpkin  .  4-8 

Squash  .  7-11 

Spinach,  chard,  beet  greens  .  3-6 

Sweet  potatoes  .  24-28 

Tomatoes  .  3-7 

Turnips  .  7-10 


At  the  present  time  dehydrated 
vegetables  in  demand  and  being 
supplied  to  the  armed  forces  are 
dried  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage, 
beets,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  ruta¬ 
bagas  and  soup  mixtures.  Over 
18,000,000  pounds  of  seven  vegetables 
in  dried  form  have  been  contracted 
for.  These  may  reach  the  market  as 
potato  shreds  or  flakes,  carrot  flakes 
or  cuts  etc.  Other  vegetables  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  required  in  the 
future  are  spinach,  beans,  peas,  beet 
greens,  squash,  tomatoes  and  sweet 
corn.  The  product  of  these  may  be 
known  as  tomato  flakes  and  pieces; 
peas  and  beans,  as  powders,  celery 
flakes,  spinach  flakes,  etc. 

The  importance  of  the  proper  va¬ 
rieties  has  been  realized  by  the 
commercial  canner  and  quick  freez¬ 


Peat  Bogs  in  New  England 

The  United  States  has  been,  until 
the  war,  importing  peat  moss  from 
various  European  sources.  Since  1920 
there  has  been  a  phenomonal  in¬ 
crease  in  its  use  by  poultrymen, 
florists,  gardeners  and  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Now,  all  up  and  down  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  at  various 
inland  locations,  native  bogs  are 
being  developed. 

In  Maine,  for  example,  there  were 
two  operating  companies,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Peat  Co.,  at  Cherryfleld,  and 
the  Maine  Peat  Moss  Co.,  of  Jones- 
port.  In  1939,  State  Senator  Horace 
Hildreth  of  Portland  organized  a 
company  under  the  name  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Peat  Company,  and  began  by 
purchasing  several  hundred  acres  of 
peat  bog  in  Centerville,  Washington 
County,  the  county  that  has  a 
national  reputation  for  its  blueberry 
barrens. 

The  possibility  of  making  plastics 
from  peat  moss  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  development  of  the  big  bog 
near  Farmington,  N.  H.,  owned  by 
Charles  Farmer.  There  are  about  40 
acres  in  the  tract  and  the  peat  varies 
from  8  to  30  feet  in  depth.  Experts 
claim  there  are  nearly  4,000,000  tons 
of  peat!  However,  the  American 
Aviation  Corporation  of  Boston  has 
signed  contracts  to  take  $50,000 


ers  of  vegetables  who  must  put  out 
a  high  quality  product.  The  vege¬ 
table  raw  product  which  must  .be 
supplied  to  the  dehydrator  varies 
with  each  kind.  Onions  must  be 
sufficiently  pungent  and  the  Ebenezer 
as  grown  in  New  York  is  preferred 
by  the  Army.  The  carrots  must  be 
of  high  color,  low  fibre,  good  sugar 
content  and  flavor,  corn  requires  a 
good  yellow  color,  tenderness  and 
sweetness.  For  good  dehydrated 
cabbage  the  green  varieties  are 
superior  and  this  may  mean  cutting 
the  heads  before  they  are  fully 
healed  up. 

Many  of  our  standard  tomato 
varieties  from  which  excellent  to¬ 
mato  juice  is  made  are  too  watery 
for  good  dried  tomatoes.  San  Mar- 
zano,  an  oblong  Italian  variety  used 
for  making  paste,  is  preferred  for 
dehydration. 

The  quality  of  the  dried  product 
used  by  the  Army  25  years  ago  was 
not.  equal  to  the  product  available 
today.  Advances  in  methods  of 
dehydrating  vegetables  today  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  new  industry  may  be 
born  of  wartime  necessities. 

“The  quality  of  the  dehydrated 
vegetables  furnished  during  the 
present  emergency  will  determine 
whether  this  phase  of  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  will  go  flat  after  the  war  or 
whether  dehydrated  vegetables  will 
be  accepted  as  a  popular  means  of 
food  distribution  by  consumers  who 
have  a  free  choice  of  what  shall 
constitute  their  diet  or  even  by  those 
who  must  count  every  penny.”  This 
was  written  by  a  prominent  seeds¬ 
man  whose  work  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  vegetable  varieties  by 
breeding. 

In  New  York  there  are  several 
dehydration  plants  in  operation  dry¬ 
ing  vegetables  on  Army  orders. 
Other  plants  are  feeling  their  way 
and  preparing  to  dehydrate  one  or 
more  vegetables  in  an  experimental 
way.  At  the  Experiment  Station  in 
Geneva  the  best  known  varieties  of 
vegetables  are  to  be  grown  to  de¬ 
termine  their  suitability  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  process. 

A  group  of  prominent  canners  is 
experimenting  looking  toward  the 
speedy  development  of  suitable  vege¬ 
table  dehydrating  equipment.  Proper 
machinery  and  methods  are  of  equal 
importance  to  the  type  of  package 
and  the  delivered  raw  product. 

The  vegetable  industry  becomes 
more  specialized  each  year  in  the 
uses  of  its  products.  The  production 
of  millions  of  pounds  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  is  possible.  This  may  be 
necessary  not  only  to  feed  our  armed 
forces  but  to  feed  the  home  front  and 
the  uncounted  millions  scattered 
throughout  the  war-torn  regions. 

Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  are 
watching  closely  the  development 
of  this  new  industry.  They  know  of 
the  great  increase  in  vegetables  re¬ 
quired  for  canning.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  home  grown  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  to  meet  dietary  needs  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  And  now  fertile 
New  York  acres  may  be  requii'ed  to 
produce  additional  vegetables  for 
dehydration.  W.  T.  Tapley 


worth  of  peat  annually  from  Mr. 
Farmer.  If,  airplanes  can  be  built  of 
plastics,  and  an  efficient  way  of  turn¬ 
ing  peat  into  plastic  can  be  devised, 
peat  bogs  will  be  valuable  property. 

At  various  other  spots  in  New 
England,  farmers  are  investigating 
possibilities  of  turning  their  peat 
into  a  cash  crop.  Dairymen  would 
use  it  for  bedding  and  in  the  gutters 
of  the  barn  if  the  price  were  reason¬ 
able;  tobacco  growers  use  it  in  pre¬ 
paring  their  seed  beds  for  tobacco 
plants.  A  start  with  moss  has  been 
made  in  making  certain  kinds  of  wall 
board  and  insulating  materials. 

Peat  moss  comes  from  sphagnum 
moss,  a  small  bog  plant.  Bogs  are 
formed  only  by  the  action  of  Nature 
during  long  periods  of  time,  prob¬ 
ably  thousands  of  years.  As  the 
spagnum  grows,  small  side  branches 
and  laterals  drop  off  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  or  marsh.  Over 
a  period  of  time  the  boggy,  moist 
material  gains  in  depth,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  standing  water  disappears. 
Pressure  plus  chemical  action 
changes  the  green  vegetation  into 
the  substance  we  call  peat  moss. 

According  to  a  federal  survey, 
Maine  and  the  Great  Lakes  region 
have  extensive  peat  areas  of  a 
quality  that  compares  favorably 
with  the  European  peat.  b.  e.  p. 


Max  Says;  “Veedol  makes  such 
a  tight  piston  seal,  I  get  max¬ 
imum  fuel  economy!”  And  with 
Veedol,  tractors  can  work  far 
longer  between  drains  than  is 
safe  with  a  second-rate  oil.  It’s 
made  from  the  world’s  toughest, 
most  heat-resistant  crude  — 

100%  Bradford- Pennsylvania! 
Tractors  need  such  protection 
for  their  wartime  assignment. 

NOTE:  Your  farm  implement 
dealer  is  eager  to  help  keep  your 
machinery  in  first-class  condition. 
Don’t  hesitate  to  enlist  his 
expert  assistance. 


5  IMPORTANT  VEEDOL  SAVINGS:  1.  Saves  fuel  by  reducing  power 
blow-by.  2.  Saves  oil — more  hours  between  refills.  3.  Saves  time 
by  avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4.  Saves  repairs  through  greater 
heat-  and  wear -resistance.  5.  Saves  tractors;  assures  long,  eco¬ 
nomical  service.  150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  comes  in  convenient 
containers  from  5-gallon  pails  to  55-gallon  drums.  Order  today! 


150 -HOUR 
VEEDOL I 


100%  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

"A  Better  Tractor  Oil  by  the  Clock" 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


USE  IT  WISELY 
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responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Selfish  Politics  Still  the  Rule 

A  NOTHER  bolt  has  been  driven  into  the 
concentration  cage  that  is  being  gradu¬ 
ally  and  carefully  erected  by  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  for  the  “protective 
custody”  of  rural  taxpayers  and  parents.  On 
May  22,  Governor  Lehman  signed  the  De¬ 
partment’s  “Office  for  Life”  bill,  thus  auto¬ 
matically  freezing  the  terms  of  180  district 
school  superintendents  for  life.  Heretofore, 
the  term  of  office  was  five  years.  Now,  it  is 
perpetual  subject  only  to  the  will  and  whim 
of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

This  is  bad  legislation.  In  essence,  it  is  100 
percent  totalitarian,  and  in  practice  it  sanc¬ 
tions  boss  rule  of  the  most  vicious  type.  No 
one  ever  approved  the  measure  except  the 
Education  Department  and  its  paid  and  sub¬ 
sidized  stooges.  After  having  been  pronounced 
“dead,”  it  was  slyly  slipped  through  in  the 
last  weeks  of  the  Legislature.  Thousands  of 
protests  against  the  bill  poured  in  ^n  the 
Governor’s  desk.  Requests  for  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  came  from  every  section  of  the  State. 
The  Governor  had  30  days  after  adjournment 
within  which  to  approve  the  bill.  For  27  of 
those  30  days,  he  did  nothing.  He  didn’t  even 
honor  the  -request  for  a  hearing.  Then,  on 
the  27th  day,  he  signed  the  bill  without 
comment,  explanation,  or  apology. 

Yet,  a  month  earlier,  when  the  Governor 
had  before  him  a  bill  giving  the  treasurer  and 
clerk  of  the  Village  of  Albion  life  terms  of 
office,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  his  veto 
power,  stating:  * 

“This  bill  grants  to  the  treasurer  and  clerk 
of  the  Village  of  Albion  indefinite  tenure 
of  office  ******* 

“This  bill,  therefore,  gives  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  to  incumbents  of  these  two  positions  in 
a  single  village  which  is  not  accorded  to 
village  employees  generally. 

The  bill  is  disapproved. 

(signed)  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN” 

There  was  no  difference  between  that  bill 
and  the  “Office  for  Life”  bill;  except  one. 
The  former  affected  only  two  officials  in  a 
small  village.  The  school  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  demanded  by  the  politically  power¬ 
ful  Education  Department.  In  approving  this 
measure,  therefore  the  Governor  stands 
charged  with  sacrificing  every  principle  of 
common  sense,  fair  play,  and  consistency,  in 
the  sole  interest  of  political  expediency. 

The  approval  of  the  “Office  for  Life”  bill 
was  another  example  of  playing  politics  at 
the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State. 
But  from  the  protests  we  have  already  re¬ 
ceived,  two  can  play  at  that  game  as  good 
as  one.  The  people  in  the  country  are  now 
thoroughly  aroused.  They  know  they  have 
been  hoodwinked  and  betrayed,  and  that 
there  is  only  one  course  left  open  to  them. 
They  are,  therefore,  planning  to  organize 
through  local  groups  and  Granges  through¬ 
out  the  State,  so  that  the  voters  in  every  rural 
district  can  start  working  as  soon  as  possible 
to  insure  the  election  of  men  who  will  proper¬ 
ly  represent  them,  and  not  repudiate  them, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Only 
in  that  way  can  they  be  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  quick  repeal  of  this  new  “Hitler” 
education  law  now  on  the  State’s  statute  books. 


Monopoly  Fight  Must  Go  On 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  1941,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold  has 
obtained  more  than  20  indictments  against 
national  food  distributors,  charging  them  as 
price-fixing  monopolies  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  All  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  supported  by  producers 
and  consumers  alike  because  they  have  real¬ 
ized  that  successful  prosecution  of  the  indict¬ 
ments  would  at  least  curb  some  of  the  inequi¬ 
ties  in  our  existing  system  of  food  distribution. 
Some  disappointment  has  been  voiced  re¬ 
cently  because  no  trial  has  as  yet  been  had 
on  any  of  these  indictments,  nor  has  any' 
reason  been  given  for  the  delay. 

What  is  more  important  right  now,  how¬ 
ever,  and  what  must  be  publicly  noted,  is  the 
subtle  attempt  being  made  by  big  business 
and  labor  leaders  to  kill  all  these  food  in¬ 
dictments  under  the  plea  of  war  emergency. 
The  proposal  is  to  give  the  War  Production 
Board  full  and  final  authority  to  exempt  any 
war  industry  from  anti-trust  prosecution,  in 
order  not  to  interfere  with  nor  hamper  any 
of  these  companies  in  their  work  in  the  war 
effort.  Senator  O’Mahoney  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  veto  any  exemption  made 
by  the  W.  P.  B.  Final  action  has  not  been 
taken  either  on  the  bill  or  the  amendment. 

It  is  only  right  that  nothing  should  be 
allowed  to  impede  our  production  facilities  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  war.  But  at  the  same 
time,  care,  should  be  taken  to  see  to  it  that 
exemption  is  granted  only  in  cases  where 
hardship  and  delay  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved.  There  is  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  big  business  and  labor  lobbies 
in  Washington  are  working  overtime  to 
capitalize  on  the  war  effort  so  as  to  push 
through  a  blanket  exemption  for  their  em¬ 
ployers  in  the  hope  that  after  the  war  the 
public .  will  have  forgotten  them  and  that 
therefore  the  indictments  will  not  be  revived. 
Then  the  field  really  would  be  clear  for  bigger 
price-gouging  profits  than  ever  before.  Such 
a  calamity  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs. 

The  manner  in  which  the  food  indictments 
have  been  tackled  by  Mr.  Arnold  has  been 
a  really  constructive  step  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  national  economy.  Mr.  Arnold 
is  to  be  commended  and  should  not  be 
throttled  now  by  a  group  of  selfish  pleaders. 
If  any  bill  is  to  be  enacted  into  law,  it  should 
certainly  incorporate  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  O’Mahoney  in  order,  as  he  him¬ 
self  says,  “to  make  sure  there  is  no  little 
N.  R.  A.  in  somebody’s  vest  pocket.” 


A  Model  Dairy  Co-op. 

THE  Hillsdale  Producers  Cooperative,  Inc., 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y.,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  model 
dairy  cooperative  in  form  and  in  practice.  It 
was  organized  and  financed  by  its  members 
and  has  always  been  managed  by  its  members. 
It  publishes  full  details,  an  itemized  account 
of  monthly  expenses,  and  total  sales  with 
average  fat  test. 

We  have  in  the  past  commented  at  length 
on  this  organization  because  we  have  been 
impressed  with  the  way  in  which  they  have 
run  their  business.  Now,  the  Hillsdale  Co¬ 
operative  is  conducting  auction  sales  every 
month.  For  March,  sales  totaled  $3,800;  for 
April,  $5,300;  and  for  May,  $7,000.  Their 
four-page  bulletin  contains  the  terse  success 
story  every  month. 

It  is  our  ideal  of  a  farm  cooperative.  We 
look  for  one  like  it  ultimately  at  every  four 
corners  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  Then 
the  milk  problem  will  be  solved. 


More  April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  April  1942,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers.  ..  .$3.07  $0.0653 


Brescia  Milk  Co.  Inc . .  .  2.645  .0563 

Hillside  Producers  Co-op.  Inc .  2.62  .0557 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  2.61  .0553 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.30  .0489 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.30  .0489 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.29  .0485 

Dairymens  League  Co-op.  Inc .  2.17  .0461 


These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and 
other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the  actual 
return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 
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The  Measure  of  a  Man 

THE  story  is  told  in  Kentucky  of  a  physician 
wh#  used  his  professional  priority  rights 
to  buy  himself  a  new  set  of  automobile  tires 
and  then  promptly  left  for  a  vacation  trip 
to  Florida.  In  this  instance,  however,  justice 
caught  up  and  intercepted  the  custodian  of 
the  new  tires  to  t^ll  him  that  the  tires  had 
been  given  to  him  so  that  he  might  carry  out 
his  professional  duties  as  a  physician,  and 
not  for  a  pleasure  trip;  and  further,  that  if 
he  did  not  return  post  haste  to  his  home,  the 
tires  would  be  taken  from  him  and  he  could 
continue  on  bare  rims. 

There  are  perhaps  other  cases  of  violation 
and  misrepresentation,  where  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  emergency  situation  to 
further  some  selfish  interest.  Reports  are  that 
gasoline  rationing  has  already  been  too  often 
flouted  where  possible,  usually  with  the  active 
help  of  careless  gas  station  operators.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  people  have  unwittingly 
measured  themselves  against  the  good  stand¬ 
ards  of  society,  fair  play,  citizenship,  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  honor  and  have  fallen  short.  There 
are  many  others  who  might  easily  have  im¬ 
proved  their  situation  by  hoarding,  by 
stretching  a  point  on  tire  rationing,  sugar 
rationing,  and  a  dozen  other  things;  and  they 
might  have  done  this  without  suspicion  from 
anyone.  But  they  did  not.  The  reason  is  un¬ 
important.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they 
refused  to  connive  with  themselves  against 
the  nation.  If  the  government  needed  tires, 
they  were  not  going  out  to  get  some.  Nor 
were  they  hoarding  sugar  when  a  few  extra 
pounds  were  needed  in  the  national  defense 
to  make  alcohol  for  the  speedier  manufacture 
of  munitions. 

Perhaps  some  of  these  folks  were  considered 
a  trifle  stupid  by  those  who  rated  themselves 
just  a  little  bit  smarter  than  the  rest.  But 
each  has  given  his  true  measure,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  is  character  that  is  molded  by 
sacrifice  that  counts. 


Summer  Laying  Shelters 

T  T  ENS  enjoy  a  cool,  well- ventilated  pen 
*  for  Summer.  Recent  research  work  has 
indicated  that  when  the  temperature  goes 
above  90  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  a  henhouse, 
egg  size  decreases,  and  feed  consumption 
may  decline  as  much  as  25  percent.  This  de¬ 
creased  food  intake  results  in  lowered  pro¬ 
duction  and  less  profitable  days  thereafter. 

A  Summer  laying  shelter  is  a  simply  con¬ 
structed  outdoor  laying  pen  with  a  roof, 
nests  and  feeders  and  with  wire  sides  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  ventilation  and  a  cool  pen  for 
Summer  use.  Usually  a  large  yard  is  pro¬ 
vided  and  waterers  and  feeders  are  placed 
outside  to  spread  out  the  hens. 

Laying  hens  can  be  removed  from  the 
regular  pens  to  these  Summer  laying  shelters 
early  in  June.  If  they  are  moved  at  about 
this  time,  they  will  go  right  on  laying  well 
all  Summer  because  they  will  not  be  confined 
to  a  hot,  stuffy  laying  house. 

This  procedure  also  makes  it  possible  to 
start  the  routine  annual  house  cleaning  early, 
and  thus  to  be  ready  to  house  the  early 
hatched  pullets  as  they  come  into  production. 


Brevities 

About  one  and  one-half  inch  length  is  a  suit¬ 
able  stubble  to  leave  in  mowing  lawns. 

“Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a 

plain  path  because  of  my  enemies.”  Ps.  27:11. 

** 

“Thanksgiving  dinner!”  How  about  making 
every  dinner  that  way?  Real  Thanksgiving  from 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Two  door  hinges,  one  door  lock,  one  trash 
burner,  one  trash  basket  and  one  pair  of  roller 
skates  wfll  make  one  .30  caliber  machine  gun. 
A  five  pound  flatiron  will  make  four  hand 
grenades. 

Flea  beetles,  which  are  active  in  boring 
multitudes  of  holes  through  the  leaves  of  our 
potatoes  and  other  plants,  are  repelled  by  dusts 
of  various  kinds.  The  damage  these  creatures 
cause  in  weakening  the  leaves  is  serious. 

The  vitamin  experts  report  that  an  average 
chicken  drumstick  contains  in  megs  (millionths 
of  a  gram:  B,  Thiamin;  1.9;  B2  Riboflavin,  2.8; 
pantothenic  acid,  7;  C  ascorbic  acid,  40.  We  know 
also  that  the  said  drumstick  is  a  very  tasty  part 
of  the  bird  when  well  cooked. 
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Cladakis  Talks  to  Dairymen 

MR.  N.  J.  Cladakis,  Administrator  of  the 
Federal-State  Orders,  spoke  in  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  on  May  26  to  an  audience  of 
about  200  persons.  He  said  that  Northern 
New  Yorkers  are  the  best  informed  dairymen 
in  the  State  and  their  leaders  have  shown  an 
independence  as  well  as  a  desire  to  find  the 
truth  which  results  in  well  informed  dairy¬ 
men.  There  were  subsidized  publications  and 
propaganda  sheets  in  the  NewYork  milk  shed, 
he  said,  which  have  spread  misinformation  by 
methods  strangely  similar  to  the  propagand¬ 
ists  of  the  Axis  nations.  He  referred  to  one 
such  publication  which  he  said  was  not  paid 
for  nor  wanted  by  farmers  and  that  therefore 
must  be  paid  for  by  some  organization  that 
has  an  interest  in  misleading  dairy  farmers, 
but  wishes  to  hide  its  own  infamy  by 
secretly  paying  the  going  cost  of  an  offen¬ 
sive,  indecent  publication.  Quite  properly, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  this  publication 
has  come  and  is  still  coming  out  of  farmers’ 
milk  checks  so  that  farmers  themselves  are 
actually  paying  for  propaganda  that  seeks  to 
deceive  them. 

After  calling  attention  to  various  ways  men 
draw  money  out  of  dairy  farmers’  accounts 
for  salaries  and  expenses  for  speech  making 
and  other  wasteful  purposes,  all  taking  money 
that  should  go  to  the  producer,  he  described 
how  such  money  may  be  covered  up  in 
general  items  on  the  books,  and  advised  that 
the  records  should  show  an  itemized  account 
of  every  payment,  and  be  audited  and 
published. 

Mr.  Cladakis  referred  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  Commissioner  Noyes  to  change  the  present 
Classified  Plan,  and  to  create  two  pools  or 
blends;  one  for  fluid  milk,  and  the  other  for 
all  surplus.  The  plan  to  price  and  sell  the 
city  requirements  of  fluid  milk  by  itself  and 
to  sell  or  process  surplus,  or  milk  for  manu¬ 
facture,  by  itself,  has  been  advocated  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years.  Owen 
D.  Young  advised  a  similar  plan  more  than 
a  year  ago.  While  the  last  two  plans  differed 
in  detail,  the  purpose  of  both  is  to  eliminate 
classification,  to  avoid  cheating  producers  as 
discovered  by  the  Federal  trade  Commission 
and  by  Attorney  General  Bennett,  to  allow 
the  milk  needed  for  home  use  to  come  out 
of  the  surplus,  and  to  give  the  farmer  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  more  money  out  of  the  surplus 
or  to  stop  producing  surplus  except  for  home 
use.  Another  advantage  of  these  plans  is 
that  farmers  who  wish  to  avoid  the  costly 
regulations  in  the  production  of  milk  for  fluid 
consumption  would  have  a  ready  market  at 
the  manufacturing  plants  in  the  country. 

Commenting  on  his  auditor’s  report  in  1937, 
Commissioner  Noyes  correctly  said:  “The 
surplus  is  in  the  wrong  hands.”  He  has  not 
done  anything  since  to  take  it  out  of  the 
wrong  hands  and,  if  we  correctly  understand 
his  present  proposed  plan,  it  would  freeze  the 
15  classifications  with  all  their  faults  into 
the  present  system,  except  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  farmers  to  reserve  the  home  needs 
out  of  surplus  milk,  and  to  stop  producing 
surplus.  But  the  Commisioner’s  suggestion 
seems  to  imply  varying  quotas  for  established 
producers  which  would  throw  Jefferson’s  con¬ 
cept  of  equal  rights  out  of  many  milk  stable 
windows. 

After  clq^ing  his^address,  Mr.  Cladakis  in 
answering  questions  said:  “If  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  ever  officially  determined,  you  will 
get  it.”  Asked  if  the  Bargaining  Agency  was 
serving  any  useful  purpose,  he  said  he  would 
like  to  see  improvement  over  the  present 
situation.  Asked  if  the  Marketing  Orders  were 
not  holding  prices  down,  he  replied  that  was 
not  the  intention.  Asked  about  the  recom¬ 
mendations  for  price,  he  said  there  was  room 
for  improvement  in  the  conduct 'of  hearings. 
To  questions  by  Senator  Mitchell  and  others, 
he  admitted  that  milk  prices  had  not  kept 
up  with  labor  pay  gains  and  other  incomes, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  balance.  As  to 
diversion  payments,  he  feels  that  dealers 
should  pay  them.  Dealer-dominated  co¬ 
operatives,  he  said,  should  not  be  subsidized 
at  farmers’  expense. 


For  State  Economy 

THE  Graves  Economy  Bill  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  Governor  Lehman  and  is  now 
law.  Its  purpose  is  to  create  a  temporary 
State  Commission  to  study  the  fiscal  affairs 
of  the  State  Government  and  to  recommend 
economies  in  the  cost  of  government.  Twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  annual  cost  of  running 
the  State  Government  was' 50  million  dollars. 
It  has  been  more  than  seven  times  that  much 
now  for  several  years.  Since  World  War  I, 
the  increase  in  public  expense  has  been 
simply  scandalous.  Governor  Smith,  who 
started  the  extravagance,  said  it  was  a  scandal 
that  the  State  had  so  little  debt  and  did  not 
spend  more  money.  Governor  Roosevelt  saw 
that  public  spending  had  made  Smith  popu¬ 
lar  and  he  increased  the  public  spending, 
which  he  had  promised  to  reduce.  Governor 
Lehman,  a  banker,  was  expected  to  check 
the  outgo,  but  has  actually  increased  it 
No  one  would  claim  that  the  government 
during  these  later  years  has  been  worth  what 
it  cost.  The  burden  of  taxes  has  bled  the 
people  white,  and  it  is  high  time  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  to  relieve  the  burden.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  lop  off  a  few  million  dollars, 
and  point  to  the  saving.  The  Commission 
should  consist  of  a  good  number  of  practical 
men  from  the  ranks  of  business,  labor  and 
farms  as  well  as  from  the  ranks  of  politics. 
The  departments  and  bureaus  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  every  person  that  can  be  spared 
and  of  every  dollar  of  expense  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
public  business. 

The  record  of  every  item  of  public  expense 
should  be  available  to  citizens  and  to  the 
press.  It  is  not  so  now.  Even  if  it  does  nothing 
more,  this  Commission  will  justify  its  exis- 
tance,  if  it  restores  the  right  of  the  people 
and  of  the  press  to  examine  the  public  record 
of  every  dollar  of  public  money  paid  out  by 
public  authority. 


Deferring  Agricultural  Workers 

INDUSTRY  is  being  encouraged  to  take 
interest  in  the  classification  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  by  local  Selective  Service  Boards, 
and  to  ask  for  deferment  of  “key”  men.  At 
one  time  it  was  considered  unpatriotic  for  an 
employer  to  feel  that  certain  of  his  employees 
should  be  deferred,  and  he  took  steps  to  seek 
deferment  only  upon  rare  occasions.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  many  industries  find  they 
have  let  go  into  service  men  they  could  ill 
afford  to  lose.  1  Industry  is  now  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  seek  the  return  of  such  men,  and 
certainly  to  look  at  the  Selective  Service  Act 
for  what  it  is,  namely,  an  effort  to  place  each 
individual  in  the  place  where  he  will  serve 
his  country  best.  Obviously,  a  “key”  man  in 
an  aluminum  manufacturing  plant  or  in  an 
airplane  factory  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
national  defense  if  kept  on  his  job  than  he 
is  if  inducted  into  the  military  service  to 
serve  in  the  front  line  forces. 

This  situation  applies  with  equal  force,  to 
agriculture  and  to  agricultural  workers  as 
they  come  under  the  National  Defense  Act. 
Already,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of  labor 
in  many  eastern  farm  areas,  brought  about 
in  part  by  the  close  proximity  of  industrial 
plants,  by  high  wages,  and  by  induction  into 
military  service.  A  farmer  should  therefore 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  seeking  deferment 
of  men  working  for  him  who  are  essential 
to  his  farm  operations.  He  should  inquire 
into  the  status  of  his  employees,  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  have  filled  out  and  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires,  and  submit  proper 
letters  and  forms  to  the  local  boards  to  bring 
about  deferments  of  those  he  needs. 

There  is  nothing  unpatriotic  about  such 
action.  In  fact,  when  our  national  govern¬ 
ment  calls  for  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  tomatoes  and  of  poultry  products  and  other 
essential  foodstuffs,  it  does  so  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  improving  the  defenses  of  the 
country.  Ammunition  is  necessary,  but  so 
is  food,  and  it  must  be  so  recognized. 


What  Farmers  Say 

DAIRYMEN  ALERT  TO  “FREE  FARMERS’” 
PROPAGANDA 

After  reading  the  editorial  “They  Foul  Their 
Own  Nest”  in  the  May  2  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  I  found  in  my  local  newspaper, 
the  report  of  the  Gallup  Poll  that  at  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  farmers  appear  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  prices  they  are  receiving. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  an  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  city  newspapers  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  majority  of  the  farming 
population  has  been  satisfied  with  economic 
conditions.  We  farmers  know  this  to  be  other¬ 
wise.  While  we  know  that  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
been  quite  successful  in  the  past  in  predicting 
election  results,  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  this  present  farm  poll.  It  is  true 
perhaps  that  farmers  as  a  whole  are  somewhat 
antagonistic  to  labor  unions.  But  here  in 
Aroostook  County  at  least,  they  have  shown  a 
desire  to  organize  to  protect  and  better  their 
living  conditions.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
betrayed  by  their  self-appointed  leaders  who,  in 
both  instances  when  they  attempted  to  organize, 
turned  out  to  be,  not  dirt  farmers  but  bankers, 
railroad  men  and  even  a  school  principal.  As 
you  have  always  stated,  such  a  centralized- 
control  organization  could  have  but  one  result, 
that  of  creating  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
leaders  and  nobody  else.  It  could  never  be  a 
farmers’  cooperative  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Maine  a.  j.  b. 


Your  editorial  “They  Foul  Their  Own  Nest” 
was  something  to  be  grateful  for  and  from  re¬ 
ports  in  my  section,  was  widely  appreciated  by 
all  farmers. 

It  is  a  rare  virtue  today  to  find  someone  who 
prefers  right  to  profit  and  persistently  fights 
for  that  'right  down  through  the  years,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  it  costs  and  how  difficult  it  must 
seem  at  times  to  make  the  ones  you  are  strugg¬ 
ling  for,  see  that  right.  c.  m. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Enclosed  please  find  one  hard-earned  milk 
dollar  for  which  you  will  please  send  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Baldwin,  Onondaga  Hotel,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  It  is 
worth  that  much  to*  me  to  have  him  read  such 
articles  as:  “They  Foul  Their  Own  Nest,”  which 
was  in  your  May  2  issue.  Please  start  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  subscription  immediately  and  see  to 
it  that  he  gets  a  copy  of  that  May  2  issue. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  Farmer 


Your  editorial  in  the  last  issue  “They  Foul 
Their  Own  Nest”  is  too  good  to  keep  still  about. 
We  know  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  its  regular 
gang  of  stooges  have  more  than  a  casual  interest 
in  the  John  L.  Lewis  proposition.  All  the  money 
they  are  spending  and  the  attention  they  are 
giving  to  their  own  propaganda  campaign  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  they’re  well  worried. 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  c.  J. 


We  read  and  enjoyed  your  article  “They  Foul 
Their  Own  Nest”  in  which  you  come  out,  as  you 
always  do,  on  the  side  of  the  farmer.  You  have 
been  fighting  well  on  that  side  for  many  years 
and  it  must  make  you  happy  to  see  that  some¬ 
thing  may  well  happen  that  will  make  the  Milk 
Barons  wiggle  in  their  shoes.  We  enjoy  your 
splendid  farm  paper.  j.  r. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


The  manner  in  which  you  have  handled  the 
C.  I.  O.  problem  is  to  your  credit.  If  more  people 
would  wait  and  get  all  the  facts  before  they 
criticize,  how  much  better  it  would  be!  Most  of 
the  critics  have  yelled  before  they  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  matter  but  we  farmers  know 
the  real  reason  for  their  yelps.  d.  a.  c. 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your 
articles  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  milk.  I 
certainly  did  enjoy  your  last  one  “They  Foul 
Then*  Own  Nest.”  Your  experience  in  the  milk 
business,  along  with  your  stable  character  and 
honesty,  will  help  to  hearten  all  dairy  farmers 
when  they  read  your  publication.  m.  s. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


I  have  read  your  editorial  “They  Foul  Their 
Own  Nest”  and  I  am  grateful  to  know  that  at 
least  one  farm  paper  has  the  courage  to  tell 
the  truth  about  the  dairy  problem.  h.  f. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


APPROVES  FIGHT  ON  INSURANCE  RACKET 

When  I  subscribed  for  your  paper  over  a  year 
ago,  it  was  because  I  was  impressed  by  your 
pungent  and  hard-hitting  editorials. 

Each  issue  seems  to  contain  some  message 
which  should  be  read  by  every  farmer  and  tax¬ 
payer  in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  they 
would  have  a  clearer  concept  of  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  this  government  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.” 

The  four  editorials  on  page  329  of  your  May 
30  issue  are  exceptionally  good  and  timely,  es¬ 
pecially  “An  Insurance  Racket.”  I  have  for  some 
time  in  my  own  business  run  up  against  situ¬ 
ations  exactly  as  complained  of  by  your  sub¬ 
scribers  from  time  to  time.  The  insurance  was 
taken  out  in  good  faith  and  invariably  when  a 
claim  was  filed,  the  injury  was  not  covered. 

At  present,  I  am  contacting  the  various 
Granges  in  this  county  and  I  am  certain  your 
editorial  will  help  a  lot  in  driving  home  the  fact 
that  farmers  should  insure  in  companies  that  pay 
their  just  claims  and  do  not  hide  behind  limited 
coverage  policies.  p  j  n 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Mineral  Influences  and  Mixtures 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio 
plus  Federal  support  for  pork  and 
lard  is  stimulating  increased  hog  pro¬ 
duction.  The  high  peak  of  69,304,000 
head  occurred  in  1923,  a  recent  re¬ 
port  gives  total  numbers  as  slightly 
less  than  53  million  head.  A  recent 
government  survey  shows  the  1941 
Spring  pig  crop  totaled  approxi¬ 
mately  50  million  head,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  Spring  of  1940.  The 
1941  Fall  pigs  farrowed  and  saved 
was  considerably  larger  than  the 
year  previous.  Difference  in  price 
per  hundred  pounds  liveweight  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  has  averaged 
about  $4  more  during  1941  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1940.  Reports  indicate 
a  1942  Spring  pig  crop  of  62  million 
head. 

A  continued  favorable  hog-corn 
price  ratio  is  anticipated  for  1942, 
to  meet  war  need  quotas  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  10  to  15  percent  Fall  pig 
increase  will  be  necessary.  Present 
goals  call  for  a  total  slaughter  in¬ 
crease  of  10  %  million  head  over  the 
1941  slaughter  of  72  V2  million  head. 

Pork  Programs 

In  order  to  meet  quotas  it  will  be 
necessary  to  follow  programs  which 
will  promote  health  as  well  as 
well  as  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain.  Several  hog  producing  areas 
are  now  using  a  plan  founded  on 
seven  basic  considerations  including: 

(1)  Save  a  high  percentage  of  the 

1941  Fall-farrowed  pigs  by  giving 
them  proper  care  and  good  feeding. 

(2)  Full-feed  the  1941  Fall-farrowed 
pigs  on  a  good  balanced  ration  for 
economical  gains,  and  have  them 
attain  a  desired  market  weight  by 
the  time  the  Spring  pigs  are  far¬ 
rowed.  (3)  Breed  all  available  gilts 
and  sows  for  Spring  farrowing.  (4) 
Provide  adequate  equipment  and 
pastures  for  the  Spring  farrowed 
pigs.  (5)  Feed  pregnant  sows  on 
good  balanced  rations,  keep  needed 
minerals  available,  provide  dry, 
suitable  farrowing  pens,  and  keep 
the  sows  exercised.  (6)  Full-feed 

1942  Spring  farrowed  pigs  on  good 
balanced  rations,  provide  needed 
amounts  and  ratios  of  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins,  minerals  and  carbohydrates  in 
sufficient  and  constant  amounts  to 
produce  efficiency  and  economy  for 
maximum  gains  and  growth. 

Under  such  a  system  Spring 
farrowed  pigs  will  arrive  on  the 
early  Fall  markets,  preferably  early 
September,  at  desired  market 
weights  of  from  200  to  250  pounds. 
Usually  and  probably  again  this 
year,  September  hog  prices  will  be 
higher  than  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter  prices,  when  heavier  market 
receipts  result  in  declines.  (7)  Breed 
the  sows  back  at  their  first  heat 
period  in  order  to  have  them  farrow 
again  for  the  Fall  pig  crop. 

Spring  and  Fall-Farrowed  Pigs 

You  will  remember  last  Summer 
when  I  visited  the  Delaware  Sta¬ 
tion  I  reported  on  the  investigations 
of  Prof.  Tomhave  relative  to  Fall 
and  Spring  farrowed  pigs.  Fall 
farrowings  in  general  are  accompa¬ 
nied  with  higher  mortality  than 
Spring  farrowings.  This  is  a  normal 
expectation  because  of  conditions 
surrounding  farrowings  and  the  fact 
that  sows  and  pigs  on  good  pasture 
are  healthier,  and  come  along  with 
faster  gains  and  growth.  This  is  due 
to  a  combination  of  sunlight,  miner¬ 
als  obtained  from  young  tender  grass, 
more  room,  cleaner,  better  water, 
more  exercise,  better  and  more  con¬ 
stant  levels  of  nutrition. 

It  is  not  possible  to  duplicate 
every  phase  of  Summer  and  pasture 
conditions,  but  certain  precautions 
and  phases  of  feed  and  care  will 
prevent  and  in  some  cases  eliminate 
many  of  the  more  serious  pig  losses. 
With  heavy  milking  sows,  properly 
fed,  the  use  of  creeps  for  feeding 
the  little  pigs  is  of  no  great  advan¬ 
tage.  If  used,  a  light  bulky  ration 
rather  high  in  protein  has  been 
found  to  be  best.  One  which  several 
pork  producers  are  using  with  good 
results  for  weanlings  and  sucking 
pigs  consists  of,  ground  yellow  corn 
6  parts,  ground  oats  2  parts,  wheat 
bran  1  part,  tankage  1  part.  Alfalfa 
hay  in  racks  daily,  taking  out  the 
refused  parts,  and  preferably  placing 
the  sows  feed  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  pen  in  order  to  be  sure  she 


exercises  daily  and  thus  keep  both 
brood  sows  and  the  pigs  healthier. 

Milk  and  Minerals 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
milk  is  the  most  nearly  complete 
feed  for  all  needed  vitamins,  miner¬ 
als  and  nutrients.  However,  young 
growing  animals  after  the  first  few 
days  require  supplemental  feeds,  not 
so  high  in  moisture  content,  in  order 
to  consume  sufficient  nutrients  to 
meet  their  growth  demands.  Nursing 
pigs  early  in  life  start  nibbling  at 
the  trough  when  the  sows  are  fed. 
If  the  pen  and  trough  are  sufficiently 
roomy  and  the  sow  is  not  fussy  or 
cross  they  will  do  about  as  well  as 


if  provided  with  a  creep  and  a  sepa¬ 
rate  trough  or  self-feeder.  On  the 
average  though  it  will  probably  be 
better  for  both  the  sow  and  nursing 
pigs  to  provide  a  creep  and  separate 
feeding  facilities. 

Investigators  have  definitely  es¬ 
tablished  the  fact  that  sows  milk 
may  be  too  low  in  iron  content  to 
meet  requirements  for  sucking  pigs. 
No  known  method  exists,  regardless 
of  kind  of  feed  used,  whereby  the 
iron  content  of  milk  as  selected  may 
be  increased.  If  the t  pigs  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lack  of  iron  they  may  de¬ 
velop  anemia.  This  may  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  various  ways,  they  will 
probably  breathe  heavily,  or  become 
definitely  thumpy.  Thumps  have 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  many 
causes  such  as  filth,  lack  of  exercise, 
poor  air,  dampness,  or  too  heavily 
bedded.  Due  to  the  fact  that  anemic 


pigs  are  weak,  inactive  and  lack 
appetite  they  tend  to  huddle,  if  straw 
and  litter  is  available  they  will 
crowd  under  this  and  perhaps 
hiccough  or  have  spasmodic  jerks 
characteristic  of  the  ailment  com¬ 
monly  termed  thumps.  Fall  farrowed 
pigs  are  more  liable  to  develop  this 
trouble  than  Spring  farrowed  pigs, 
because  the  Spring  pigs  will  have 
access  to  pasture  or  be  out  on  the 
ground.  Forage  as  well  as  most 
soils  are  comparatively  high  in  iron 
and  the  pigs  will  meet  their  require¬ 
ments  by  eating  grass  and  earth. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  experi¬ 
mentally  that  traces  of  copper  are 
necessary  to  have  proper  physiologic 


assimilation  of  available  iron.  Earth 
and  green  leafy  plants  as  well  as 
most  whole  grains  contain  sufficient 
iron  and  copper  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  growing  pigs.  Cane 
molasses  and  meat  are  also  excellent 
sources  of  iron.  Commercial  grades 
of  iron  salts,  such  as  ferrous  sulfate, 
commonly  called  coppers,  contain 
sufficient  copper  to  be  satisfactory. 

If  one-tenth  of  one  pound  ferrous 
sulfate  is  thoroughly  mixed  with 
each  100  pounds  of  grain  fed  to 
sucking  pigs  it  will  provide  sufficient 
available  iron  to  prevent  nutritional 
anemia.  A  feed  mixture  found  to 
be  excellent  by  many  hog  men  for 
sucking  and  growing  pigs  consists 
of  ground  corn  or  barley  1,200  lbs., 
or  if  preferred  600  lbs.  of  each,  300 
lbs.  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.  ground  oats, 
200  lbs.  tankage,  fishmeal  or  meat 
scrap,  and  2  lbs.  ferrous  sulfate. 


A  suitable  solution  of  ferrous  sul¬ 
fate  may  be  made  by  adding  one 
pound  (powdered)  to  one  quart  of 
water.  If  the  sow’s  udder  is 
swabbed  once  or  twice  weekly  it 
will  provide  the  suckling  pigs  with 
sufficient  iron  to  prevent  nutritional 
anemia.  Many  obscure  ailments  of 
young  pigs  formerly  attributed  to 
various  causes  will  frequently  be 
found  to  disappear  provided  suffi¬ 
cient  and  regular  amounts  of  iron 
are  consumed. 

Earth  Eaters 

Certain  soils,  especially  some  of 
the  thin  sandy  southern  soils,  may 
and  often  are  deficient  in  iron  and 
copper,  animals  grazing  or  subsisting 
largely  on  grain  or  forage  produced 
on  such  areas  usually  suffer  definite 
pathologic  symptoms  caused  princi¬ 
pally  by  a  lack  of  these  necessary 
minerals.  On  my  last  trip  through 
several  of  the  southern  states  I  found 
a  very  noticeable  prevalence  of  this 
deficiency  disease  in  mature  animals, 
especially  in  Florida.  In  prevailing 
sections  it  is  commonly  called  “salt 
sickness,”  animals  so  affected  are 
emaciated,  undersized,  bug-eyed  and 
may  walk  with  a  staggering  gait. 
They  frequently  eat  considerable 
quantities  of  dirt  in  an  effort  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  iron.  Until 
the  comparative  recent  discovery  of 
the  definite  causitive  factors,  they 
had  been  treated  with  various  kinds 
of  medicine,  witchcraft,  lotions  and 
charms.  Some  sections  of  British 
East  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  Scot¬ 
land  also  suffer  from  a  definite 
lack  of  iron  in  their  soils,  livestock 
raised  there  has  at  various  times 
suffered  from  mysterious  wasting 
diseases,  these  in  most  gases  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  responded  favorably 
when  adequate  iron  and  copper  were 
regularly  provided. 

A  mineral  mixture  that  has  been 
found  satisfactory  to  correct  the 
deficiencies  mentioned  consists  of 
salt  100  lbs.,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and 
powdered  copper  sulphate  1  lb.,  or 
1  lb.  of  ferrous  sulfate.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  this  mixture  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  at  all  times  in  a  clean  dry  con¬ 
tainer,  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  so  situated  that  all  livestock 
may  have  access  to  it,  and  consume 
it  in  accordance  with  physiologic 
needs  and  demands.  The  use  of 
needed  minerals  is  in  no  manner  a 
cure-all,  nor  will  their  use  change 
in  any  way  the  necessity  for  proper 
and  adequate  rations.  However,  if 
constant  access  is  provided  for 
minerals  as  may  be  required  their 
proper  use  will  keep  livestock 
healthier  and  thus  increase  normal 
growth  and  maximum  gains. 

Various  Minerals 

A  lack  of  iodine  has  a  profound 
influence  on  normal  action  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  the  general  body  con¬ 
dition  is  in  turn  influenced  by  the 
action  of  thyroxin,  an  iodine  content 
secretion  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Some 
land  areas,  especially  in  the  central 
west  are  known  as  iodine  deficiency 
belts.  However,  soils  may  often  be 
deficient  in  iodine  without  the  lack 
being  sufficient  to  produce  definite 
pathologic  symptoms.  In  such  slight¬ 
ly  deficient  sections  retained  after¬ 
birth,  still-born  and  hairless  calves, 
pigs,  lambs  or  colts  may  frequently 
occur.  A  tendency  to  be  bloated  or 
dropsical  may  be  apparent.  Free 
access  to  iodized  stock  salt  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  preventive  of 
these  conditions,  this  is  especially 
indicated  with  pregnant  animals. 
Weak  foals  and  navel-ill  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  eliminated  when  preg¬ 
nant  mares  are  fed  about  12  grains 
of  potassium  iodine  daily  on  their 
grain. 

When  animals  are  fed  good  quality 
alfalfa  hay  daily  most  of  their  miner¬ 
al  needs  are  adequately  supplied, 
with  the  exception  of  sodium  and 
chlorine.  These  are  easily  met  by 
free  access  to  common  salt.  How¬ 
ever,  the  need  for  an  ample  daily 
supply  of  calcium  and  phosphorus  is 
so  generally  recognized  that  most 
commercial  feed  mixtures  contain 
these  minerals  in  the  form  of  such 
standard  supplements  as  ground 
limestone,  and  steamed  bone  meal, 
to  the  extent  of  about  two  percent 
of  the  total  grain  or  mixed  concen- 


These  cows  are  part  of  the  good  Holstein  herd  owned  by  Mr.  Harry 
Waltman,  Muncy,  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania. 


A  group  of  well  grown  calves  doing  nicely  on  good  pasture  at  the 
Cady  Farm,  located  on  Route  5  just  west  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 


These  Duroc  Spring  pigs  have  done  well  for  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio 
Center,  N.  Y.,  on  rape  and  sweet  clover  pasture  supplemented  with  grain 
and  a  mineral  mixture,  composed  of  salt,  ground  limestone  and  steamed 

bone  meal. 
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TWO  KECORD-15REAKING  GUERNSEYS 

Beaverbrook  Madonna,  front,  finished  a  world’s  butterfat  record  of  943.69 
pounds  in  the  Guernsey  class  DD.  This  class  is  for  cows  3V2  to  4  years  of 
age,  milked  365  days  and  carrying  a  living  calf  at  least  200  days  of  the 
record.  This  record  replaces  the  former  one  of  930.3  pounds  of  butterfat. 
Previously,  her  stablemate,  Beaverbrook  Morning  Glory,  rear,  finished  a 
new  world’s  milk  record  in  the  same  class,  19,644.5  pounds.  She  also  had 
a  high  butterfat  record  of  902.1  pounds  which  put  her  in  fourth  place  for 
butterfat  in  the  Guernsey  class  DD.  Both  of  the  cows  were  bred,  raised 
and  owned  by  Henry  L.  Batterman,  owner  of  Beaverbrook  Farm  at 

Mill  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York. 


trate  feed.  A  lack  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time,  especially  in  young 
growing  animals,  results  in  weak 
bone  formation,  commonly  termed 
rickets.  This  ailment  also  may  be 
present  in  a  mild  form  depending  on 
the  degree  of  deficiency,  such  animals 
may  not  be  observed  to  be  actually 
crooked  in  their  legs  yet  they  may 
be  definitely  subnormal.  A  mineral 
mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts 
iodized  stock  salt,  ground  limestone 
and  steamed  bonemeal  kept  avail¬ 
able  daily  for  all  livestock  is  of 
definite  benefit  as  a  preventive  for 
deficiency  ailments  for  these  essen¬ 
tial  minerals.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  adequate  and  regular  supplies 
of  vitamin  D  be  furnished  or  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  cannot  make  proper 
assimilation  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  even  though  they  are  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied.  Two  tablespoons  of 
crude  cod  or  shark  liver-oil  added 
daily  to  the  young  calves’  milk,  if 
pail  fed,  is  of  material  help  in  rear¬ 
ing  strong,  growthy  individuals.  Ac¬ 
cess  to  sunlight  will  supply  vitamin 
D  and  needed  beneficial  light  rays. 

Sulphur  is  required  by  the  animal 
body,  but  carefully  controlled  experi¬ 
ments  at  Iowa  and  other  Stations 
have  shown  most  common  livestock 
feeds  provide  adequate  amounts. 
Wool  is  comparatively  high  in  an 
amino  acid  containing  sulphur, 
called  cystine,  yet  several  tests  have 
shown  that  sheep  are  apparently 
capable  of  obtaining  or  manu¬ 
facturing  all  their  sulphur  needs  for 
cystine  from  their  protein  feed 
sources.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
animal  body  have  sufficient  potassi¬ 
um  available  in  order  to  sustain  life, 
however,  all  common  feed  stuffs 
apparently  supply  sufficient  of  this 
element.  Manganese  and  magnesium 
are  sometimes  promoted  in  some 
complex  commercial  mixtures  as 
being  essential  for  normal  life 
functions.  Manganese  is  frequently 
mentioned  as  an  aid  to  reproduction 
and  lactation,  however,  all  plant  life 
carries  some  manganese  content  so 
that  livestock  seemingly  do  not  need 
any  additional  supplement  of  this 
element  other  than  normal  and 
adequate  feeds. 


Aberdeen-Angus  Booklet 

A  revised  edition  of  the  booklet, 
“Breeding  and  Management  of  Aber- 
deen-Angus  in  the  East  and  South,” 
published  by  the  American  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  is 
off  the  press  and  available  for  those 
interested.  This  new  edition  includes 
some  revision  and  now  rounds  out  a 
comprehensive  discussion  that  an¬ 
swers  the  questions  of  those  who  are 
considering  breeding  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  For  practical  purposes,  the 
booklet  is  a  guide  to  beginners  in 
beef  production,  regardless  of  their 
location. 

Copies  may  be  secured  by  writing 
to  the  American  Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders  Association,  Dept.  21, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Ayrshire  Breeders  Elect 

G.  Fred  Williams,  a  400-acre  dirt 
farmer  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  who 
twice  daily  straddles  his  milking 
stool,  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Ayrshire  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  67th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  held  on  May  13 
at  York,  Pa.  Mr.  Williams  succeeds 
J.  W.  Alsop  of  Avon,  Conn.,  who  has 
presided  over  Scottish  Dairy  Cow 
breeders  in  the  United  States  for  the 
past  two  years. 

At  their  meeting,  Ayrshire  breed¬ 
ers  voted  to  adopt  a  new  type  of 
registry  form  that  will  include  a 
three-generation  pedigree  with  pro¬ 
duction  records,  and  “upped”  their 
transfer  fees  50  cents  to  cover  the 
added  cost.  Numbers  of  registrations, 
transfers  and  cows  on  test  were  re¬ 
ported  at  new  highs  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  quick  assets  larger  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
the  organization. 

Randolph  M.  Core  of  Franklin, 
Ind.,  was  elected  first  vice-president. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler  of  Newtown,  Pa., 
and  J.  W.  Alsop  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee.  Directors  re¬ 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years 
were  Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler;  Henry  B. 
Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Murray 
Copenhaver,  Nampa,  Idaho;  Elias 
Sellers,  Norristown,  Pa.  Retiring 
president  J.  W.  Alsop  was  also 
elected  for  a  three-year  term,  while 
Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood,  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire;  Ray  L.  Williams  of 
Narberth,  Pa.,  and  Robert  L. 
Squires  of  Massena,  N.  Y.  were 
.elected  for  three-year  terms  on  the 
directorate. 


Dexter  and  Kerry  Cattle 

Could  you  furnish  any  information 
on  the  names  of  breeders  that  keep 
Kerry  or  Dexter  cattle?  I  have 
written  the  country  over  trying  to 
get  in  touch  with  same.  j.  j.  m. 

Massachusetts 

Years  ago  there  was  quite  a 
population  of  these  little  cattle  in 
this  country,  but  they  have  gradually 
disappeared.  The  Kerry  and  Dexter 
Cattle  Club  of  America  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  You  might  obtain  some 
information  relative  to  location  of 
these  cattle  by  writing  to  Elemendorf 
Farm,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Lumber  for  Farm  Storage 

The  War  Production  Board  has 
amended  its  lumber  freezing  order, 
and  farmers  can  now  order  construc¬ 
tion  lumber  for  their  farm  storage 
and  packing  needs. 

The  amendment  permits  sales  to 
any  person  for  use  in  construction 
or  repair  of  buildings  for  storage  of 
agricultural  products  and  for  pack¬ 
ing,  boxing,  and  shipping  of  such 
products,  provided  that  a  signed 
compliance  statement  accompanies 
the  order.  This  not  only  permits 
farmers  to  obtain  lumber  for  these 
pui-poses,  but  makes  it  possible  for 
dealers  to  use  farmers’  signed  state¬ 
ments  to  obtain  lumber  from  mills, 


"Win-Mix”  Mineral-Mixture,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses, 
Hog  Feeders  and  Waterers.  Every  need  and  require¬ 
ment  for  the  lave  Stock  and  Dairy  Industry. 

WEINSTEIN  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  Inc., 

71,  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Tel.  Windsor  8-6398 

f  JERSEYS 

|  SWINE 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

Top  Quality  Pigs  —  Chester  and  Yorkshire.  Berk¬ 
shire  and  O.  I  C.  crossed  — 

4-5  WEEKS  $7.00  EACH 

6-7  WEEKS  $7-25  EACH 

8  WEEKS  EXTRA  $7.75  EACH 

Shipped  C.  O.  D  Our  guarantee!  A  square  deal 
at  all  times. 

■ 

New  York  State 

JERSEY  CONSIGNMENT  SALE 

And  Annual  Field  Day 

Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  New  York 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  20,  1942 

9:30  o’clock — Judging  of  the  Consigned  Cattle;  in¬ 
spection  of  Meridale  Farms 

1 1 :30  o’clock — Barbecue  Lunch 

12  noon — Auction  Sale;  Jim  McCord,  Auctioneer 

The  40  consigned  females  are  cows  not  over  7 
years  of  age  and  bred  heifers  within  4  months  of 
freshening.  They  are  cows  that  should  classify 
good  plus  or  better,  most  of  them  with  good  rec¬ 
ords,  from  disease  free  herds,  and  guaranteed 
breeders. 

For  Details  and  Catalogue  Write  Club  Secretary. 

A.  C  DAHLBERG,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York 

Pigs  For  Sale 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 

Chester  Whites  $7.50 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  208  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Walter  Lux,  Tel.  0086,  Woburn,  Mass.. 

Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  Berkshire  and  Chester 
cross  or  Chester  White;  all  large  growthy  pigs  sold 
as  Feeders  or  Breeders,  6-7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each; 
good  8  weeks  old  $7.50  each.  Will  ship  any  number 
C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money  order.  If  in  any  way 
the  pigs  do  not  please  you  return  them  at  my  expense. 

RUGGED  PIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester. 

Duroc  crosses.  5-6  weeks  $6.50.  7  weeks  $7.00.  8-9 
weeks  $8.oa  9-10  weeks  $8.50,  10-12  weeks  $10.00. 
Please  state  second  choice.  Sows;  boars;  or  barrows. 
No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass, 

HOLSTEINS 

Auction  Sale 
125  Registered  Hoisteins  —  144th  Sale 

SALE  PAVILION.  EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO..  N.Y. 
Th.ursciay,  J uno  25 

T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test.  Majority 
eligible  for  Pennsylvania.  75  fresh  cows  and  close 
springers,  some  fall  cows  and  heifers.  15  ready  for 
service  bulls.  25  young  heifer  calves. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Spring  Farm  Has  For  Sale 

A  few  bred  and  open  Guernsey  heifers  and  a  proven 
two  year  old  bull  of  Butterfat  breeding.  For  particulars 
and  pedigrees  apply  to  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr.. 
Tilly  Foster,  New  York.  Tel.  Brewster  447 

For  Sale  —  SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
and  Chester  White  Cross  5  to  6  wks.  old  $6.50.  2  or  more. 
C.O.D.  F.O.B.  Woburn,  Inoculation  35c  extra,  Tel.  0230 
JOHN  J,  SCANNELL,  Russell  SL.  WOBURN,  MASS. 

CUERNSEYS 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  choice  and  select  breeding.  Boars,  sows, 
unrelated  pairs.  8  weeks  old,  $12.00  each,  crated,  ap¬ 
plication  for  registration.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD  —  Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age.  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 

4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS.  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

REG  BFRKSHIRFS  8  gilts  bred  for  Ju,7 

IVE.U.  DCAAOniRtO  and  August  farrow.  3  fall 
H.arGRTM^HAWU&'  SONs!  nIrTH^GURARD.^A. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  SK", 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE;  Three  heifers  one  bull;  seven  to  nine 
months  old.  Excellent  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 

JOSEPHINE  DOLFINI,  MIDDLETOWN,  NEW  YORK 

RFGDIIROfS  Spring  B°ars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
HLu.LHJnUli3  r,  p.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

«  RABBITS 

SHORTHORNS  | 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  TJ.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world’s 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Jeumal,  six  months,  50c,  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 

1  Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits  1 

Famous  Pedigreed  ‘‘Chin-Chin’’  Strain. 

Finest  Fur— Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing, 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live, 

98%  all  Curs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

Willow  Brook  Form.  RD5.  Sellersvilie.  Pa. 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .%  ] 

MUST  SlF  I  I  Fifty-five  class  A  pedigreed  Angora 
III  U  J  *  d-LLL  breeders,  both  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  stock.  Have  to  move  to  city  near  my  business, 

ERNEST  GERSTL,  Quarry  Road,  MILFORD,  CONN, 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS— At  Sensible  Prices 

To  keep  our  herd  down  to  size  best  accommodated  on 
our  farm,  we  are  disposing  of  a  few  open  heifers  and 
cows.  Inquire  F.  C.  Norris  or  John  Cook.  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Verbank  (Dutchess  County)  New  York.  Location: 

3  miles  east  of  Verbank  on  North  Clove  Road. 
Telephone:  Millbrook  2433-35. 

Raicp  PjlhhifQ  Send  Stamp  for 

I\aisc  IVdUUlIh  descriptive  circular 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Bedigreed  Juniors — 3  to  4  months,  $2.50  each.  N.  Z. 
*,  White;  H.  W.  Chinchilla;  Sandy  Flemish  Giants. 

W.  K.  CROUTHAMEL,  STUYVESANT.  NEW  YORK 

VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

We  have  for  sale  hardy  New  England  grown  registered 
breeding  stock  of  both  sexes.  W’e  would  like  to  have 
you  visit  us  and  look  over  our  herd  of  200  head. 

VALLEY  FARMS.  WALPOLE.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Robert  E.  Hogarth  Manager) 

DOGS 

UJUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JE  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Pn|;rp  Hno  Pune  Pure  breed;  color  Wolf  Grey, 
roiice  LfOg  rups  Male  $10.00:  Females  $7.50. 

STEINER’S  FARMS.  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

^IHFPHPRnC  Two  month  old 

p  JFvfrf..  n  e  n  u  a  mates  $a  (K)  each 

L.  BARNUM.  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

WINDSOME  FARM — ANGUS.  Good  young  purebred 
bulls;  thick,  low,  masculine.  J.  R.  Busk,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

AYRSHIRES 

rnllinc  tables  from  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right, 

vuiuca  Tweedon  Kennels.  Phoenix,  New  York 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 

Reg.  Collies— Beagles  ftmT*  tKiST' 

Shepherd  Pups 

PetT'  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft.  DR.  DUELL.  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

p  A  TTI  F  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
»  1  laEj  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

GER*Sl»onl>£>r«l  (Police)  puppies.  Reasonably  priced. 

MAN  OllCpilcrU  m rs.  A.  Sechler,  Barker,  New  York 

NFWFftlTNM  ANH  Registered  pups  $20  and  $30, 

ntHruumiLaiiu  houpert,  clinton,  conn. 

HEREFORDS 

Farm  raised:  beautiful,  active,  pedigreed,  collie  pup¬ 
pies-  Mrs.  R.  L.  Harman,  R.  D„  2,  Dillsburg,  Penna. 

REG.  HEREFORD  BULL,,  2  years:  bloodtested.  Sired 
by  Hamilton  Mixer  7th.  Very  fine;  priced  right 

Mrs.  Bimey  J.  Disinger,  R.  2,  Seneca  Fails,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  female  white  collie  three  years  old  $20.09 

Oscar  Beesmer,  Route  2,  Kingston,  New  York 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

LONGEARED.  BLUETICK.  C00NH0UND  PUPS. 
CLIFFORD  PEACOCK,  -  BARKER,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  PALOMINO  HORSES"  SmS™ 

profit  and  pleasure.  125  Palominos  to  choose  from. 
Six  months  old  eligible  to  register  Palomino  colts. 
$150;  yearling  Palomino  colts  eligible  to  register. 
$200;  bred  registered  Palomino  brood  mares,  some 
with  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred  $350;  outstanding 
coming  three  year  old  Palomino  stallions  $400; 
four  real  Palomino  stock  horses;  ten  fine  Palominos  for 
pleasure  or  parade;  world's  largest  Palomino  breeders. 
FISHER  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  GOATS 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  267,  FAIRBURY, 
NEB.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory:  3  copies  10c. 

Milk  does ;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

ioggenDerg  POny  farm,  himrod,  n.  y. 

CAD'QlUF  Hayfield  Farm  Clydesdales  geldings  of 
rim  ortLL  aii  ages  also  1  stallion  four  years  old; 
2  stallions  two  years  old.  For  information  write  to — 

JAMES  SIMPSON  GROOM,  HAYFIELD  FARM, 
Trucksville,  Pennsylvania 

1--   .  .  - -  - 

Young  Saanen  doe.  now  milking  gallon:  long  lactation; 
$45.00.  Stevens,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Toggenburgs  fresh  and  bred,  also  kids,  Saanen  bred.  I 
Toggenburg  buck.  Maple  Manor,  Dingman’s  Ferry,  Pa. 

Registered  Belgian  Mare 

4  years  with  nursing  2-yearling  stud  colts  all  roans. 

WALTER  KERNS,  COLMAR,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Miscellaneous 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  and  Hampshire  Hogs 

WALKING  HORSE  FARM 

PAUL  WHITEMAN.  Owner,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 

REGISTERED  DORSET  & * 

approval.  Send  for  photos.  Also  Aberdeen-Angus  bulla 

JAMES  S.  MORSE.  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  PERCHERONS,  STALLIONS,  MARES, 
AND  COLTS.  Twenty  eight  in  herd.  Good  blood  lines. 
Also  team  six  year  black  3800  pound  geldings. 

B.  C.  DOTTERER,  MILL  HALL.  PENNSYLVANIA 

lJAD  C  A  1  17  A  good  bay  work  horse;  gentle 
OriLiLi  and  pound  for  any  kind  of  work. 

C.  WIEBEL,  WANTAGH.  L.  1.  Phene  Wantagh  1 101 W 
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[YES  INDEED,  FLEISCHMANN'S  IS  THE  ONLY 
„YEAST  WITH  ALL  THESE  VITAMINS,..  A, 
Bi  ,  D,  AND  G.  WHAT'S  MORE,  NOT 
AslNGLE  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  APPRECIABLY 
LOST  IN  THE  OVEN.  THEY  ALL  GO  RIGHT 
INTO  YOUR  BREAD  OR  ROLLS  FOR 

the  extra  vitamins  that  no 

_  OTHER  YEAST  CAN 

W'  give; 


BOY/ THESE  CINNAMON  BUNS  ARE 
MARVELOUS,  MARY!  SURE 
WOULD  LIKE  ANOTHER,  J  SILLY/ 
jl^BUT  ....  - YOU  GO  RIGHT 

In 


AHEAD  AND  EAT  ALL 
YOU  WANT.  THESE  BUNS 
GOOD  FOR  YOU.  THEY'VE 
GOT  EXTRA  VITAMINS 
IN  THEM' 


CURRENT  DIVIDEND  gyf 

INVESTMENT  \u/ 
SHARES  \M/0 

AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  NEVleRSSA,D 

Lump  sum  investments  accepted  in  multiples  of 
$100.  Dividends  paid  semi-annually.  All  accounts  fully 
insured  up  to  $5,000.  To  open  account  by  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order.  Assets  over  $6,000,000.  Write 
for  statement,  signature  card  and  information  folder. 

NATICK 

r  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


Fashions  for  Victory; 
Summer  Pattern  Book 


Because  your  busy  Summer-in-wartime 
life  requires  more  wardrobe  variety — be¬ 
cause  beauty  is  your  patriotic  duty — be¬ 
cause  you  want  to  save  pennies  for  defense 
— you  need  our  new  Summer  1942  Pattern 
Book!  You  can  do  a  better  job  in  clothes 
that  are  gay,  cool,  right!  By  sewing  your 
own  from  our  easy,  accurate  patterns,  you 
can  be  “thrifty  and  nifty.”  This  up  to 
the  minute  pattern  book  shows  summery 
prints,  cottons  and  sheers,  trim  shirtfrocks 
and  real  victory  uniforms.  There  are  both 
tailored  and  dressy  matron  styles  and 
vivacious  modes  for  junior-miss  and  little 
sister.  Plus  evening  and  wedding  gowns. 
Order  this  remarkable  book  now!  Price  of 
the  book  is  10c  (plus  one  cent  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing).  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St„ 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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WHAT.’  NEVER  HEARD  OF  EXTRA  VITAMINS 
IN  BUNS  BEFORE.  WHAT  KIND  OF 
MAGIC  IS  THAT? 

NO  MAGIC  AT  ALL/ 
I  JUST  BAKED  THEM 
WITH  FLEISCHMANN'S 
FRESH  YEAST 


AND  ANOTHER  THING  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW 
IS  THAT  THE  F LEI SCH MANN'S  WE 
KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN 
the  REFRIGERATOR.  YOU  CAN  BUY 
A  WHOLE  WEEK'S  SUPPLY  AT  ONE 
TIME!  AND,  MOTHER.  YOU  OUGHT 
TO  SEND  FOR  FLEISCH MANN'S 
MARVELOUS  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK. 
CHOCK-FULL  OF  DELICIOUS  NEW 


BREADS 


ROLLS 


AND 


FREE?  40-page,  fufl-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  lncu 
595  Madison  Avev  New  York,  N.Y. 


THEY’RE  STRONGER 
...  So  Last  Longer 


Made  by  the  famous  Duraglas  method, 
these  Presto  jars  give  important  security 
for  home  canning.  Uniform  wall  thickness 
banishes  weak  spots:  Laboratory  tested: 
Smooth  sealing  surface:  Easy  to  clean: 
More  convenient  to  handle  and  store.  For 
a  better  kind  of  jar,  get  Presto: 


A  COMPLETE  LINE— Jars— Standard  Closures  and  Rings 


Any  standard  jar-closure 
and  ring  fit  the  new 
PRESTO.  But  for  sure 
results,  ask  for  PRESTO 
fittings.  All  types  — Uni¬ 
versal  glass-top . . .  porce¬ 
lain-lined  caps  —  2-piece 
lacquered  vacuum  type. 


CUPPltS  COMPANY  •  ST.  LOUIS.  M0 


I  wish  that  every  boy  might  have 
An  apple  tree  to  climb; 

And  a  brook  where  he  could  sail 
his  boats 

Or  wade  in  Summer  time. 

A  windy  hill  for  sailing  kites; 

A  meadow  full  of  flowers, 

And  great  golden  bumblebees 
To  chase  through,  sunny  hours. 


I’m  sure  that  every  boy  should  have 
Acquaintance  with  cookie  jars; 

And  a  bed  beside  a  window 
Where  he  could  see  the  stars. 

And  every  boy  should  have  a  dog, 
A  pup  with  funny  ways, 

To  run  the  fields  and  romp  with  hyn 
And  share  his  boyhood  days. 

Marcia  Stebbins 


June  14th  —  Flag  Day 

Civilian  Respect  to  the  Flag 

1.  Civilians,  as  well  as  soldiers, 
should  salute  when  the  flag  is  being 
raised  or  lowered  or  when  it  passes 
(uncased)  in  a  parade. 

2.  A  man  not  in  uniform  salutes 
by  removing  his  hat  with  his  right 
hand  and  placing  over  his  heart 
while  standing  upright  with  heels 
together. 

3.  A  woman  in  civilian  attire 
places  her  right  hand  over  her  heart, 
while  standing  upright. 

4.  Whenever  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  is  played,  a  civilian  stands 
upright  and  faces  the  music,  with 
right  hand  over  heart,  except  when 
the  flag  is  being  lowered  at  sunset, 
on  which  occasion  he  faces  the  flag 
and  salutes  as  described  above.  The 
salute  is  held  until  the  last  note  of 
the  anthem  is  played. 


For  Victory 

Make  it  over,  cut  it  down,  fix  it 
up,  words  reminiscent  of  the  World 
War  I,  will  be  familiar  on  our 
lips  in  the  days  to  come,  as 
we  try  to  save  all  we  can,  and 
get  the  last  bit  of  wear  out  of 
every  last  stitch  of  clothing. 

Some  of  us,  mothers  of  growing 
boys  and  girls,  are  not  entirely  new 
to  this  game,  but  to  those  who  have 
not  been  particularly  obliged  to 
make  the  most  of  everything,  it  will 
be  a  new,  and  may  easily  become 
an  interesting,  experience.  There  are 
many  little  tricks  to  making  old 
things  look  like  new,  but  with  a  little 
patience,  and  old  fashioned  “gump¬ 
tion”  it  can  be  done.  First,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  see  that  the  garment  to 
be  made  over  is  perfectly  clean,  and 
free  from  grease  and  other  spots.  If 
possible  turn  the  material;  if  the 
worn  side  is  still  unfaded,  the  other 
side  will  have  a  brighter,  fresher 
look.  Seams  should  never  be  ripped 
apart,  this  stretches  and  weakens 
the  material;  instead,  cut  the  stitches 
carefully.  Be  sure  that  the  old 
threads  are  taken  out;  they  are  such 
tell-tales.  A  damp  cloth,  wiped  along 
the  old  line  of  stitching,  will  remove 
most  of  them,  and  they  will  not 
scatter  so  much  on  table  or  floor.  If 
the  garment  is  being  remodeled  for 
a  child,  or  smaller  person,  do  not 
try  just  turning  up  the  hem,  or 
stitching  it  in;  it  will  never  look 
like  anything  but  a  hand-me-down. 
Dampen  and  press  each  piece  care¬ 
fully,  and  cut  it  by  a  paper  pattern 
of  the  correct  size.  Materials  with  a 
floral  or  other  design  will  be  much 
easier  to  re-make  than  those  of  plain 
color,  if  it  is  necesary  to  “piece  out” 
the  material.  Joinings  will  not 
show  if  the  design  is  carefully 
matched,  as  they  do  in  plain  colored 
material.  If  a  change  of  color  will 
please  the  new  wearer,  one  of  the 
excellent  and  easy  to  use  dyes  on 
the  market  can  be  used. 

Be  sure  and  press  all  seams  and 
hems  carefully  and  keep  iron  flat;  it 
is  so  easy  to  stretch  seams  if  iron 
is  rubbed  up  or  down  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  will  never  set  well.  All  this 
will  not  be  as  much  trouble  as  it 
may  look,  and  a  dress  made  out  of 
“nothing,”  gives  one  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  that  one 
from  a  new  piece  of  goods  never  can. 

Odd  scraps  of  plaid  or  flowered 
material  often  prove  life  savers,  or 
perhaps  I  should  say  style  savers — in 
the  form  of  collars  and  cuffs, 
bandings  or  other  trimming,  on  the 
garment  being  remodeled.  Give  the 
work  a  little  time  and  thought,  for 
it  is  true  of  this,  as  of  everything 
else  we  undertake,  “if  it  is  worth 
doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well.” 

MRS.  l.  s.  B. 


How  Much  Sugar  For 
Canning? 

That  is  to  depend  on  the  volume 
of  home  canning  done  last  year  as 
well  as  current  plans,  says  the 
Consumer  Division  of  O.  P.  D.  When 
you  apply  to  your  local  rationing 
board  for  your  canning  allotment, 
be  prepared  to  give  those  facts  on 
a  “special  purpose  application”  for 
sugar  purchase  certificates. 

The  new  regulations  say  that  all 
fruit  canning  must  be  in  a  thin  or 
light  syrup  with  about  one  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  four  quarts  of 
finished  fruit,  though  the  amount 
will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  fruit 
and  the  pack.  Each  family  will  be 
allowed  one  pound  of  sugar  a  head 
for  putting  up  jams,  jellies  and 
marmalades.  Obviously  this  re¬ 
striction  is  to  encourage  putting  up 
extra  quantities  of  canned  fruits 
rather  than  the  making  of  sweet 
preserves.  These  restrictions  will 
seem  hard  to  the  homemaker  who 
has  always  been  “free  handed”  with 
sugar,  but  it  can  be  done  success¬ 
fully,  as  was  proved  during  the  last 
war. 

The  farm  family  with  a  well 
tended  Victory  Garden  that  will  not 
only  furnish  fresh  food  for  daily  use 
during  the  Summer  and  early  Fall, 
but  leave  an  ample  supply  to  “put 
up”  for  next  Winter’s  needs,  is  in 
a  much  better  position  than  the  city 
family  which  must  depend  so  much 
on  the  corner  grocer.  c.  b.  w. 


The  Late  Garden 

If  you  were  not  able  to  make  your 
usual  Spring  garden  do  not  despair 
of  doing  your  part  in  having  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Garden.  There  are  so  many 
vegetables  that  can  be  planted  in 
late  June  or  early  July,  and  if  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  and 
weather  conditions  favorable  will 
yield  well. 

It  would  be  foolish  of  course  to 
plant  those  requiring  a  long  season 
as  onions,  lima  beans,  eggplant, 
winter  squash,  parsnips  or  salsify. 

But  beets  and  carrots  sown  late 
will  be  tender  and  fine  for  table  use 
in  late  summer  and  if  the  season  is 
long  enough  may  grow  to  full  size. 
The  first  of  July  is  not  too  late  for 
a  planting  of  cucumber  for  pickling. 
July  is  the  best  month  for  sowing 
turnips  and  Chinese  Cabbage. 
Lettuce  sown  in  early  August  will 
often  yield  a  bountiful  supply  of 
crisp  leaves  until  hard  frost. 

A  visit  to  the  florist  or  anyone 
who  raises  garden  plants  for  sale 
will  be  profitable.  Often  he  will  still 
have  some  plants  left  of  tomatoes, 
pepper  and  celery.  The  tomatoes  and 
pepper  will  of  course  be  overgrown 
but  by  setting  deep  and  giving  a 
little  extra  care  the  early  varieties 
at  least  could  be  made  to  bear  and 
the  cost  of  plants  should  be  very 
slight  at  that  season. 

Bush  beans  too,  will  usually  give 
a  good  late  crop.  Cabbage  planted  the 
first  week  in  July  should  yield  well 
as  late  June  is  the  time  growers  for 
the  kraut  factories  do  their  field 
planting. 

You  can  have  flowers  in  your  garden 
too.  Here  the  florist  comes  into  use 
again  for  his  supplies  of  aster,  ver¬ 
bena,  zinnia,  snapdragon  and  similar 
plants  is  probably  not  all  exhausted. 
Put  water  in  the  holes  when  plant¬ 
ing,  shade  from  the  sun  for  a  few 
days  and  keep  well  watered. 
Dahlias  and  gladioli  thrive  well  with 
late  planting,  and  there  are  even 
some  annuals  which  do  not  resent 
being  sown  in  mid-Summer  as, 
annual  baby  breath,  candytuft, 
bachelor  buttons  and  even  petunias. 

A.  B.  T. 
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Budget  Your  Canning 

We  all  want  to  help,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  even  an  experienced  house¬ 
wife  to  know  just  how  much  of 
each  thing  to  ean  for  her  family;  and 
it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  for 
a  newly-wed  to  accurately  estimate 
the  amount  of  each  vegetable  and 
fruit  to  can  for  the  coming  months. 

My  needs  will  not  be  your  needs, 
but  because  we  are  an  average 
family  of  four,  and  I  have  canned 
both  fruit  and  vegetables  for  Winter 
consumption,  for  17  years,  I  want  to 
tell  our  readers  how  I  make  out  our 
yearly  canning  budget. 

If  you  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
food  values  and  your  family’s  likes 
and  dislikes,  you  will  know  about 
how  many  times  weekly,  or  monthly, 
you  will  want  to  serve  a  given  food. 
Then  figure  the  length  of  time  you 
will  have  to  depend  on  canned  goods 
for  that  particular  product.  From 
there  on,  only  the  multiplication 
table  is  needed  to  work  out  your 
budget. 

Tomatoes  I  consider  the  most  im¬ 
portant  on  the  list  of  vegetables.  In 
our  locality  we  use  fresh  tomatoes 
from  July  1st  to  November  1st.  That 
means  that  for  eight  months  we 
must  depend  on  canned  ones,  and 
we  must  can  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
last  39  weeks.  I  use  tomatoes  in 
sauces,  soups,  jellied  salads,  stews, 
vegetable  dishes,  meat  loaves,  plain 
or  for  juice.  Serving  three  times 
weekly,  I  will  need  117  quarts.  Some 
will  be  canned  whole,  some  in  puree, 
and  some  as  juice. 

Green  vegetables,  including  as¬ 
paragus,  peas,  ■*  beans,  greens  and 
corn  or  succotash  will  each  be  served 
once  weekly  during  the  season  they 
are  not  available  fresh.  This  will 
necessitate  the  canning  of  40  pints 
each  of  all  but  the  greens.  We  can 
get  them  fresh  from  our  garden  for 
five  months,  so  only  22  pints  will 
be  needed.  This  makes  a  total  of  222 
pints  of  green  vegetables. 

Fresh  fruit  will  be  used  abundant¬ 
ly  during  the  fruit  season,  and 
apples  are  used  plentifully  from 
July  to  the  first  of  May.  Other  fruits 
are  canned  to  last  seven  months.  Be¬ 
cause  peaches  are  our  favorites,  we 
will  can  60  quarts,  and  plan  to  use 
them  twice  weekly.  We  will  also 
want  30  quarts  of  plums,  12  quarts 
of  rhubarb,  56  quarts  of  cherries,  18 
quarts  of  apricots,  60  quarts  of  as¬ 
sorted  berries,  and  28  quarts  of  pears. 
This  makes  a  total  of  264  quarts  of 
fruit. 

Relishes  and  pickles  are  needed 
to  round  out  the  winter  menus,  and 
compliment  the  heavy  meat  dishes. 
Ordinarily,  we  use  about  20  quarts 
of  spiced  peaches,  crab  apples  and 
pears,  20  quarts  of  catsups,  chile 
sauce,  chutney  and  chow-chow,  and 
20  quarts  of  pickles,  including 
sweet,  dill,  mustard,  mixed,  beet 
and  watermelon. 

Of  course,  this  Summer  we  will 
forego  our  usual  50  quarts  of  jellies, 
preserves,  conserves,  jams  and 
marmalades. 

This  makes  my  canning  budget  for 
this  Spring  and  Summer  total  441 
quarts  and  222  pints.  During  other 
seasons,  as  jars  are  emptied,  they 
will  be  refilled.  Fresh  kraut,  mince 
meat,  surplus  meat,  chile  con  carne, 
and  our  stored  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  not  keeping  well,  are 
canned  during  the  winter  months. 
When  the  “slacker’  ’poultry  is  killed 
and  canned,  some  special  jars  of 
broth  are  canned  in  case  of  sick¬ 
ness.  A  few  jars  of  fruit  juices  are 
put  up  for  the  same  purpose.  Some¬ 
times  I  can  a  few  jars  of  baked 
beans,  noodles  and  chicken,  Irish 
stew,  or  homemade  hominy,  for  my 
emergency  shelf. 

Readers  who  are  new  at  this 
canning  game  may  be  puzzled  as  to 
the  number  of  jars  of  various  pro¬ 
ducts  they  may  expect  to  obtain 
from  definite  amounts  of  the  raw 
product.  The  following  table  will 
help  them. 

Apples  —  1  bushel  yields  20  quarts. 
Berries — 18  pounds  yield  10  to  14 
quarts.  Cherries — 24  pounds  yield  18 
to  20  quarts.  Peaches  —  24  to  28 
pounds  yield  8  to  12  quarts.  To¬ 
matoes —  1  bushel  yields  14  to  18 
quarts.  Asparagus — 12  pounds  yield 
3  quarts.  String  beans  —  20  pounds 
yield  14  to  16  quarts.  Baby  beets — 
1  bushel  yields  17  to  20  quarts. 
Carrots  —  1  bushel  yields  17  to  20 
quarts.  Corn — 3  dozen  ears  yield  5 
to  7  pints.  Peas — 8  pounds  yield  2 
quarts.  Spinach  or  other  greens — 6 
pounds  yield  3  quarts.  n.  p.  d. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“One  of  my  hobbies  is  collecting 
old  and  odd  pitchers;  would  like  to 
hear  from  others  interested  in  same. 
I  am  also  a  flower  lover.  Have  a 
great  many  different  Iris  and  other 
flowers  and  bulbs.  Would  exchange.” 

New  York  mrs.  i.  b.  l. 


“I  have  patchwork  pieces  of  silks, 
velvets  and  cottons  I  will  exchange  in 
liberal  quantities  for  old  buttons.” 
New  York  mrs.  p.  r.  s. 


“My  hobby  is  collecting  postmarks. 
I  would  like  to  collect  all  I  can  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
anyone  interested  I  would  gladly 
exchange  with  them.” 

New  York  mrs.  a.  c.  b. 


“I  will  welcome  letters  from 
everywhere  but  would  especially 
like  to  hear  from  women  in  New 
York,  Washington,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Massachusetts  and  Arizona.  Women 
who  work  away  from  home,  women 
who  are  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves.”  MRS.  o.  m.  p. 

West  Virginia 


“My  hobby  is  crocheting  and  will 
exchange  doilies,  scarfs,  or  a  6-point 
star  tablecloth,  about  60  inches 
around,  for  equal  value  in  muslin  or 
cretonne.  Write  first.” 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  b.  a.  b. 


Cornmeal  Pancakes  • —  One  cup 
white  flour,  1  cup  cornmeal,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  V2  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  l1/*  teaspoons  baking  soda, 
2  cups  sour  milk,  %  cup  sour  cream, 
1  egg  well  beaten. 

Sift  the  flour,  measure  and  sift 
with  baking  powder,  baking  soda 
and  salt.  Mix  with  cornmeal.  Add 
sour  cream,  egg,  and  sour  milk. 
Beat  until  smooth.  Bake  on  hot 
griddle.  mrs.  l.  s. 


Sew  and  Save! 


4017  —  Here’s  a  frock  you  may  wear  right 
through  Summer.  The  bodice  panelling 
assures  a  slender  figure  —  the  neckline  is 
cool  and  smart.  Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3%  yards,  35  or  39  inch  fabric. 

4026  —  A  gay  print  for  this  young  style. 
You’ll  like  the  graceful  yokes  and  high 
skirt  panels.  Notice  the  princess  back! 
Sizes  12  to  20  and  30  to  40.  Size  16  requires 
3%  yards  39  inch  fabric. 

4025  —  Stitch  up  this  versatile  style  for 
little  daughter.  Make  a  jumper  and  puff¬ 
sleeved  blouse  or  a  sundress  for  warmer 
days  ahead.  Sizes  2  to  10.  Size  6.  jumper, 
requires  V/2  yards  35  inch  fabric;  blouse, 
Va  yard. 

Price  of  each  pattern  15c  (plus  one  cent  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  SUGAR 
GO  HALF  AGAIN  TO 
TWICE  AS  FAR 

When  You  Jell  Fruit  Juices  This 
CERTO  Sugar- Saving  Way! 


.  .  .  Says  JELLY-CHAMPION  MRS. 
OSCAR  VIK,  who  won  33  firsts  at 
three  1941  Iowa  fairs  for  sweet 
spreads  made  with  Certo— 5  for 
jelly  alone  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair! 

Smart  women  everywhere 
are  doing  it! 

Jelly-makers,  here’s  a  way  to 
make  your  sugar  go  up  to  twice 
as  far  in  jelly-making,  with  fa¬ 
mous  Certa!  Already  thousands 
of  up-to-the-minute  women  are 
using  this  new  plan  successfully 
—and  you  can,  too! 

Easy  as  1-2-3 ,  this  way  .  .  . 

Simply  substitute  light  corn 
syrup  for  two  of  the  cups  of 
sugar— and  no  more— in  any 
Certo  recipe.  Just  think  of  how 
much  farther  your  sugar  will  go! 

For  instance,  in  popular  straw¬ 
berry  jam,  you’d  ordinarily  use 
7  cups  of  sugar— and  get  10 
glasses  of  finished  jam,  simply 
by  using  Certo.  And  now  we  have 
discovered  that  under  this  mar¬ 
velous  Certo  plan  for  saving 
sugar,  you  use  only  5  cups  of 
sugar,  plus  the  2  cups  of  corn 
syrup — and  get  12  glasses  of 
rich,  delicious  jam!  That’s  two- 
thirds  more  glasses  per  cup  of 
precious  sugar.  In  fact,  with  all 
Certo  recipes,  this  plan  makes 
your  sugar  go  half  again  to 
twice  as  far. 


Use  Certo,  the  pectin  choice 
of  jelly  champions! 

But  remember,  this  clever  sugar¬ 
saving  plan  calls  for  the  use  of 
Certo.  For  with  Certo’s  half¬ 
minute  boil  for  jellies,  a  minute 
or  so  for  jams,  all  the  good  ripe 
fruit  with  all  its  lovely  flavor 
and  color  stays  right  in  the  pot 
for  jelly— doesn’t  have  time  to 
boil  away  in  steam! 

80  tested  Certo  recipes 
on  every  bottle 

So  you’ll  know  how  to  handle 
each  individual  fruit  just  right, 
every  Certo  bottle  brings  you  a 
handy  booklet  that  contains  80 
separate,  tested  jam  and  jelly¬ 
making  recipes.  The  substitu¬ 
tion  of  2  cups  of  light  corn  syrup 
will  work  with  any  one  of  them. 
Just  make  sure 
Certo  is  the  pec¬ 
tin  you  use!  Get 
Certo  at  your 
grocer’s  now. 


THANK  YOU,  * ^  soW 
THIS  NtW  AND  BIGINNIKS 

TJ1S  >**%%? 

A  Product  of  General  Foods 
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•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  j 
Baking  Powder. 


Name 


DAVIS  | 
COOK  BOOK 

R.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  j 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  I 
a  can  of  Davis  Baking  Powder  I 
for  my  copy  of  Davis  Master  I 
Pattern  Baking  Formulas. 


Street 

City 

State 

CASIER,  QUICKER,  BETTER 


KERR  MASON  CAPS  fit  all  Mason  Jars. ..No  troublesome 
rubber  rings  required.  Demand  KERR  MASON  in  the  yellow 
and  black  carton.. .millions  of  satisfied  homemakers  do. 
FREE  Modern  Homemaker,  recipes,  100  Victory  Canning 
Labels.  KERR  MASON  JAR  CO.,  380  Title  Insurance  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  .i^Buy  Kerr  Jars  &  Caps  Today 


YOU, TOO, COT 

BANK  BY  MAIL 


Thousands  of  savers, 
everywhere,  bank  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages. 
I  Mail  coupon  for  free  folder;  full  de¬ 
rails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  ask  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours; 

Mail  This  1 Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  B 
'Please  send  folders  checked; 

(□  Bonk  by  Mail  O  Life  Insurance 

Home  - . . . .  rv.  ■  . . . 


Address . 
City 


.  State. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pine  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


-  Following  the  Road  - 

California — The  Sacramento  Valley 

By  H.  B.  Tukey  , 


The  Sebastopol  area,,  just  a  few 
minutes  west  from  Santa  Rosa,  gives 
the  impression  of  a  prosperity  that 
has  passed.  From  here  come  the 
Gravenstein  apples  that  are  found 
on  eastern  markets  in  early  Summer. 
It.  is  said  that  fruits  from  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  develop  color  if  permitted 
to  mature  before  being  harvested, 
but  they  so  seldom  are  that  most 
eastern  consumers  have  come  to  con¬ 
sider  “Sebastopol”  and  “immature 
green  Gravensteins”  as  synonymous 
expressions.  Trees  are  relatively  old, 
though  nicely  vase-shaped,  as  was 
the  system  of  training  employed  30 
or  40  years  ago.  New  plantings  are 
few  and  consist  of  Delicious  and 
Golden  Delicious,  largely.  California 
claims  no  priorities  in  apple  pro¬ 
duction. 

Southeast  again,  the  road  cuts  back 
and  forth  through  narrow,  steep¬ 
sided  valleys  of  a  type  more  familiar 


to  eastern  travelers,  stopping  for  a 
moment  in  the  “Valley  of  the  Moon” 
at  Sonoma  and  the  Sonoma  Mission 
erected  in  1823  as  a  northern  frontier 
mission  against  the  *  Russians  com¬ 
ing  down  from  the  north.  Here 
California  was  first  declared  a  re¬ 
public  in  1846,  and  here  the  “Bear 
Flag  of  California”  was  raised  to  be 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the 
“Stars  and  Stripes.” 

Eastward  and  southward  to  Napa, 
vineyards  and  orchards  of  stone 
fruits  and  nuts  appear,  with  a  few 
younger  plantings  of  pears.  Along 
the  way  are  advertisements  of 
wineries  whose  products  are 
nationally  known.  Napa  boasts  100 
varieties  of  grapes  and  the  finest 
table  wine  in  the  country.  Approach¬ 
ing  Vacaville,  apricots  and  peaches 
creep  in.  The  valley  becomes  broad 
and  the  plantings  become  extensive. 
Names  of  these  localities  are  familiar 
on  flats  of  early  fruits  found  in 
eastern  markets. 

Now  the  road  is  traversing  the 
great  northern  interior  Sacremento 
Valley,  which  to  an  easterner  looks 
like  a  great  plains  area  rimmed 
with  mountains  rather  than  a 
valley  as  he  conceives  of  one.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  livestock 
farms  are  frequent.  At  Davis  is  the 
Davis  Branch  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  from  which  many 
notable  contributions  to  horticulture 
have  come.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
practice  to  head  or  prune  fruit  trees 
severely  in  what  was  called  the 
“short  pruning  system.”  Experiments 
proved,  however  that  “long  pruning,” 
or  “little  pruning”  gave  much  the 
higher  yields,  resulting  in  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  in  pruning  in  the  West. 
Another  outstanding  bit  of  work  was 
the  discovery  that  “black  end”  of 
pears  was  due  to  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  pear  (Pyrus  serotina)  as 
the  rootstock.  Work  on  the  structure 
and  development  of  plants,  on  water 
relations,  and  on  mineral  deficiencies 
has  been  outstandng. 

This  is  the  institution,  too,  which 


has  a  strong  department  of 
“Enology,”  better  known  as  wine 
making — but  a  good  word  and  very 
useful  at  times!  The  new  effort  is 
to  name  American  wines  for  the 
variety  and  the  region  where  they 
are  produced  rather  than  for  their 
similarity  to  particular  foreign 
wines.  It  may  be  surprising  to  some 
to  know  that  in  1938  the  per-capita 
consumption  of  commercial  wines  in 
California  was  over  three  gallons  as 
compared  with  about  one  quart  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  In  France 
the  rate  is  said  to  be  30  gallons  per- 
capita,  and  in  Italy  29  gallons. 

For  table  use,  grape  specialists 
freely  admit  that  the  varieties  sent 
East  are  not  the  best  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean-type  grapes  but  that  the  first 
requisite  of  a  grape  in  California 
is  that  it  carry  to  market.  Some  of 
the  high  quality  Chasselas  types, 
though  of  high  quality,  would  never 


reach  market,  it  is  felt.  An  interest¬ 
ing  development  is  the  rise  of  the 
Thompson  Seedless  grape  from  fifth 
place  to  first  place  in  production  in 
the  last  14  years.  In  this,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  practice  of  ringing  the 
vines,  resulting  in  larger  clusters  and 
berries  and  higher  yields,  has  been 
largely  responsible. 

Eastward  a  dozen  miles  is  Sacra¬ 
mento  with  Its  beautiful  capitol  and 
striking  plantings  of  Deodora  Cedars 
from  India  and  other  unusually  fine 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  North 
and  east,  the  road  leads  into  the 
eastern  foothills  and  the  region  of 
early  soft  fruit  production  near 
Placerville,  remindful  of  Bret  Harte 
and  old  mining  days.  The  Beauty 
and  Santa  Rosa  varieties  of  Japanese 
plums  are  the  leading  ones,  but  this 
entire  area  is  being  driven  out  by 
the  competition  of  the  Porterville 
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section  near  Bakersfield  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  which 
boasts  higher  tonnage  and  lower  cost 
of  production. 

Back  again  into  the  center  of  the 
Sacremento  Valley  and  50  miles 
north  of  Sacremento  is  the  great 
canning  peach  section  of  Marysville 
and  Yuba  City.  Over  60  percent  of 
the  world’s  production  of  canning 
peaches  is  said  to  come  from  this 
area.  The  land  is  level  as  a  floor, 
and  orchards  of  large,  closely- 
planted  uniform  trees  fill  what  must 
be  square  miles  and  square  miles. 
One  glance  at  the  trees  and  the 
traveler  knows  that  he  is  seeing 
peach  tree  growth  unlike  anything 
he  has  seen  in  the  East.  Not  only 
is  shoot  growth  vigorous  but  each 
carries  several  long,  lateral  shoots, 
which,  heavily  loaded  with  fruit, 
hang  down  to  give  a  weeping  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  understandable  why 
peaches  can  produce  from  12  to  15 
up  to  27  tons  per  acre,  and  how 
prunes  can  produce  12  tons  per  acre. 
The  drying  industry,  too,  is  boom¬ 
ing  with  peaches  drying  in  a  ratio 
of  7  to  1  and  prunes  3  to  1.  There 
is  much  new  planting  of  peaches. 

Back  to  Davis  and  across  the 
Sacramento  River  the  road  leads 
towards  San  Francisco  to  the  south 
and  west,  stopping  enroute  at  the 
gigantic  two-million-dollar  Federal 
Regional  Research  Laboratory  at 
Albany,  devoted  largely  to  utilization 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Here  straw¬ 
berries  held  frozen  for  seven  years 
are  found  surprisingly  good.  Almost 
adjacent  is  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  one  of  the  great 
universities  of  tiie  *  country,  from 
whose  campus  the  visitor  looks 
straight  out  across  San  Francisco 
Bay  through  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
open  sea.  Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess  and  his 
group  of  actj,ve  workers  in  the 
utilization  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
show  a  new  canned  mixed-vegetable 
salad  and  other  promising  develop¬ 
ments  in  canning  and  drying.  The 
West  Coast  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work  under  "way  in  these  fields. 
Virus  disease,  pear  blight  control, 
hydroponics  (water  culture),  plant 
breeding,  insect  control,  plant  nu¬ 
trition,  and  dormancy  are  other  fields 
of  special  study.  The  suggestion  is 
n»ade  that  perhaps  the  western 
x-disease  of  peaches  may  be  the  same 
as  the  eastern  even  though  in  the 
west  the  Choke  cherry  is  not  affected 
Perhaps  the  eastern  x-disease  may 
be  a  complex  virus  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Choke  cherries  in  the  East 
and  in  the  Buckskin  disease  of  sweet 
cherries  in  the  West. 

Finally,  over  the  entrance  to  Hil- 
gard  Hall  just  off  Wickson  Drive  one 
reads:  “To  rescue  for  human  society 
the  native  values  of  rural  life,”  im¬ 
plying  that  the  social  significance  of 
agriculture  has  also  been  included  in 
the  great  agricultural  program  of  a 
great  State.  ■ 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  . .  2.50 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Sonoma  Mission,  most  northern  mission  in  California,  erected  in  1827  to 
check  the  southward  advance  of  Russians,  and  where  the  “Bear  Flag”  of 
California  was  raised  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Pasture  Fertilizer  Notes 

The  following  notes  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  give  experience 
on  increase  of  pasture  value  through 
judicious  fertilization: 

The  average  of  seven  years’  re¬ 
sults  at  the  Livingston  Farm  show 
that  when  80  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  were  applied  per  acre  it  cost 
$14.25  to  produce  one  ton  of  hay; 
an  additional  75  pounds  of  potash 
reduced  the  cost  to  $5.30  per  ton; 
the  addition  of  16  pounds  of  nitrogen 
further  reduced  the  cost  to  $5.16  per 
ton;  and  when  lime  was  added  to- 
the  complete  fertilizer  the  cost  was 
$4.65  per  ton  of  hay.  J.  L.  Haddock, 
extension  agronomist,  suggests  that 
New  Hampshire  farmers  purchase  at 
least  $10  worth  of  fertilizer  for  each 
dairy  cow  or  spend  $1  for  each  $4 
spent  for  feed. 

Land  that  had  grown  cotton  and 
corn  for  75  years  on  the  E.  C.  Parker 
farm  near  Ringgold,  La.,  produced 
217  pounds  of  beef  per  acre  in  76 
days  the  first  year  it  was  seeded  to 
pasture  and  fertilized  with  300 
pounds  of  4-12-8  per  acre,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  156  pounds  of  beef  per 
acre  from  land  not  fertlized. 

In  a  grazing  experiment  by  the 
Witwatersrand  University  near 
Johannesburg  on  native  velds 
(range)  receiving  about  30  inches  of 
rainfall  per  year,  complete  fertilizer 
including  60  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  gave  beef  increases  of  four 
times  and  average  daily  gain  per 
head  of  two  to  three  times  that  on 
unfertilized  velds.  Fertilizers  nearly 
doubled  the  phosphorous  and  in¬ 
creased  the  potash  content  of  vege¬ 


tation  by  some  20  to  30  percent.  Two 
additional  applications  of  nitrogen 
over  an  initial  one  of  20  pounds  per 
acre  gave  the  highest  total  protein 
production,  largest  daily  gains,  and 
most  profit.  Increases  on  the  native 
velds  were  much  greater  than  when 
the  land  was  broken  and  seeded  to 
improved  grasses  with  the  same 
amount  of  fertilizer. 

At  the  Georgia  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  various  winter  clovers  are  seed¬ 
ed  in  Bermuda  grass  and  followed 
by  lespedeza  in  Summer.  Varying 
amounts  of  nitrogen  were  applied  in 
Summer  with  mineral  fertilizers  in 
the  Fall.  Considering  total  yields  of 
all  species  for  the  season  1940,  lime¬ 
stone  alone  gave  an  increased  pro¬ 
duction  of  63.8  percent;  heaviest 
phosphate  treatment,  65.1  percent; 
4V2  acre  inches  of  supplementary 
water,  63.6  percent;  supplementary 
water  with  limestone,  125.2  percent; 
and  128  pounds  of  nitrogen  with 
complete  minerals  and  water,  497.3 
percent.  The  efficiency  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  terms  of  increased  yields  ob¬ 
tained  was  greatest  with  the  heavi¬ 
est  application.  About  24  pounds  dry 
matter  were  obtained  from  each  unit 
of  nitrogen  used  at  the  rates  of  32 
or  64  pounds  per  acre,  while  over 
30  pounds  dry  matter  from  each 
unit  were  obtained  when  128  pounds 
of  nitrogen  were  used,  in  connection 
with  adequate  phosphate  and  potash, 
regardless  of  lime  or  water  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  concluded  from  these 
studies  that  commercial  nitrogen 
should  be  applied  to  Bermuda  grass 
about  June  1  and  in  late  July  to  give 
increased  production  in  late  Summer 
and  Fall. 


Ark  Farm ,  Notes 

Comparing  the  value  of  sheep  and 
goats  for  cleaning  brush  land, 
everything  is  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Sheep  eat  certain  weeds  and 
shoots  from  low  growing  bushes  and 
will  to  some  extent  eradicate  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  obnoxious 
weeds;  but  the  sheep  are  grazers 
whereas  the  goats  are  browsers. 
Goats  by  nature  prefer  the  high  dry 
altitudes  and  rocky  slopes  and  can 
subsist  on  scant  vegetation.  Where 
fields  are  overgrown  with  brush  and 
it  is  desired  to  clear  the  land,  we 
know  of  no  better  or  cheaper  way 
than  to  turn  in  the  goats.  If  the 
acreage  is  large,  a  few  goats  will 
not  make  much  impression;  yet  if 
pastures  are  divided  by  wire  fence 
into  small  plots  and  the  goats  kept 
in  one  place  until  all  brush  has  been 
eaten  down  and  then  changed  to 
another  plot,  the  work  will  be  done 
efficiently  and  in  short  order. 

Goats  eat  about  everything  in  the 
weed  and  brush  line  and  by  con¬ 
stant  picking  off  of  new  fresh  shoots, 
the  roots  of  such  shrubs  soon  die 
and  the  stalks  go  down  after  a  time. 
Then  too,  if  goats  are  used  for  this 
work,  we  can  look  for  an  added 
revenue  from  them  in  milk  and  stock 
raised  for  sale,  for  which  there  is 
a  growing  demand. 

I  would  suggest  starting  with 
grade  female  goats  of  as  good  milk 
type  as  possible,  using  a  purebred 
buck  of  any  of  the  improved  milk 
strains  such  as  a  Nubian,  Saanan,  or 
Alpine.  All  of  these  high  grade  does 
are  valuable.  Male  kids  should  be 
sterilized  when  a  few  days  old  and 


allowed  to  run  on  the  dams  until 
Fall  when  they  should  be  sent  to 
market.  Doe  kids  should  be  saved 
for  increasing  the  herd. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  are  no 
Kashmir  goats  in  this  country,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  any  numbers.  We 
know  very  little  about  this  breed 
outside  of  its  native  habitat. 

All  breeds  and  types  of  goats  are 
equally  good  as  brush  eradicators 
and  the  Angora  has  been  and  is 
being  largely  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  this  purpose. 
Mohhair  clipped  from  these  animals 
finds  a  ready  sale  and  is  considered 
profitable.  Angoras  can  be  had  from 
many  western  states  and  the  middle 
east. 

Fencing  is  not  difficult  but  must 
be  at  least  four  feet  high  and  of 
woven  wire  of  regular  farm  fence 
type.  Like  sheep,  goats  are  prone 
to  wander  over  the  fields  and  will 
quickly  find  a  hole  and  crawl 
through  if  there  is  one.  When  build¬ 
ing  sheep  and  goat  fences,  see  that 
the  bottom  wire  comes  within  four 
inches  of  the  ground  and  when 
stretched  over  gullies,  be  sure  to  fill 
in  under  the  fence  with  stones,  logs 
or  other  material  easy  to  get  which 
will  effectively  plug  these  holes  and 
keep  the  animals  safely  inside. 

It  is  really  necessary  to  learn  con¬ 
siderable  about  all  breeds  of  goats 
before  selecting  any  of  them  and 
though  all  are  hardy  and  respond 
quickly  they,  like  all  other  farm 
animals,  require  care  and  must  be 
understood  to  get  the  most  out  of 
them.  Willet  Randall 

New  York 


Charles  M.  Jobe,  Olean,  N.Y -,'with  his  3-year  old  ewe  and  four  of  he 
five  lambs  born  on  March  29.  The  fifth  lamb  lived  only  one  day.  The  fov 
here  pictured ,  three  ewes  and  one  buck ,  are  all  coming  along  fine 


LARRO  RESEARCH  FARM 


IS  READY  TO 

HELP  YOU  HELP  AMERICA 


MILK  and  eggs  and  meat  are 
war  weapons.  Larro  Re- 
.  search  Farm  wants  to  help 
you  help  America  by  making  more 
of  them.  This  is  not  a  disguised  bid 
for  your  feed  business.  It  is  a  sincere 
offer  to  place  at  your  disposal  the 
knowledge  of  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  which  Larro  Research  Farm’s 
staff  has  accumulated  during  better 
than  a  quarter  century  of  intensive, 
practical  work  with  cows,  calves, 
hogs,  poultry  and  other  stock. 

Larro  Literature 

This  information  is  available  in 
the  form  of  such  well  known  Larro 
booklets  as  the  Larro  Dairy  Book 
—  Poultry  Management— the  Larro 
Chick  Book— the  Larro  Broiler  Book 
and  the  Larro  Turkey  Book.  They 
were  written  for  users  and  prospec¬ 
tive  users  of  Larro  “Farm-tested” 
Feeds.  But  they  contain  much  in¬ 
formation  which  any  feeder  can  em¬ 
ploy  to  good  advantage.  Therefore, 
as  a  contribution  to  America’s  war 
effort  we  are  making  this  literature 
available  to  any  reader  who  actually 
feeds  livestock  or  poultry. 

Just  tell  us  what  stock  you  have- 
cows,  chickens,  turkeys,  hogs,  or 
steers. We  will  then  know  what  Larro 
literature  to  send  you.  If  you  find, 


on  reading  them,  that  you  have  a 
feeding  or  management  problem  not 
covered  in  these  booklets,  tell  us 
about  it  and  we  will  give  you  all  the 
help  we  can. 

No  Obligation 

M>ur  request  will  place  you  under 
no  obligation,  whatsoever.  No  sales¬ 
man  will  be  sent  to  call  upon  you  un¬ 
less  you  request  it.  Larro  salesmen 
and  Larro  dealers  talk  to  hundreds 
of  farmers,  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
hog  raisers  and  other  feeders  every 
day.  Should  you  wish  to  discuss 
your  problems  with  one  of  them, 
write  us  to  this  effect  or  go  to  a  Larro 
dealer  directly. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  repeat  that  the 
purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to 
place  the  services  of  Larro  Research 
Farm  at  your  disposal.  In  these  crit¬ 
ical  times  many  commercial  consid¬ 
erations  must  be  put  aside.  America 
needs  vast  additional  quantities  of 
food— food  to  win  the  war  and  win 
the  peace  that  follows.  Let’s  do  the 
best  possible  feeding  job.  Maybe 
Larro  Research  Farm  has  informa¬ 
tion  you  need. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(TRADE  NAME) 


Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


TtoVkfSSt&r  is  a  registered  Trade  Mark  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


arro 


Farm-tested 


KEEP  ‘EM  KEEP  'EM  KEEP  ‘EM 

MILKING!  LAYING!  GROWING  1 


UNION  MADE 


U.  D. 


EINCICS 

UNION  MADE 


DEFENSE 
BONDS  & 
STAMPS. 


YOU  save  money  by  wearing  finch’s  Red  Bar  work  gar¬ 
ments.  Long  famous  Michigan-made  line.  Only  best  San¬ 
forized  materials  used— cut  on  roomy  patterns.  Reinforced 
everywhere  to  prevent  splitting  or  tearing.  Triple  stitched 
for  greater  strength,  longer  wear.  Pull  roomy  legs,  comfort¬ 
able,  easy  to  put  on.  Sizes  to  fit  every  figure.  Overalls, 
jackets,  coveralls,  shop  coats,  matched  shirts  and  pants, 
trousers,  shop  aprons.  See  your  dealer 
and  get  extra  value  in  finck’si 


!Y  M.  F/A/C/C  <£  COMPANY  OF TRO/T  M/C// 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.}N.-Y.  and  you*  11  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  pagQs 
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Scores  3-Way 
Offensive 


SAVES 


Feed  Crops- 
Steel-Money 


STRENGTH  TEST 

Marietta  " Vi  c  - 
tory"  Silo  filled 
with  gravel  —  4 
times  "outward” 
pressure  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ensilage. 


Announced  in  May,  the  instant  demand  for  Marietta's 
"VICTORY"  Silo  exceeds  all  predictions.  Designed  by  Mari¬ 
etta  and  Masonite  engineers,  as  a  dependable  Silo— -at  low 
cost  and  with  minimum  steel  —  it  meets  today's  urgent  need: 
to  help  farmers  feed  their  nation  at  war! 

Strongly  built.  Solid  Oak  frame  and  laminated  hoops— chem¬ 
ically  treated  against  decay.  Tempered  Presdwood  walls,  of 
7,320  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  tensile  strength.  Firmly  anchored  to 
concrete  base.  .  ,  ,  Ladder-type  doors.  Choice  of  roof  or 
without.  .  .  .  Don't  delay.  Write  TODAY  for  (free)  literature. 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta,  Ohio  Write  Marietta,  O.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Office,  Dept.  Lilesville,  N.C. 


Manufacturers  of  Famous  Marietta  Super-Concrete  Stave 
Silo.  (1942  output  now  oversold.)  Also  Oregon  Fir  Silos. 


Marietta  Super-Wood  Silo — Special  Hooped  for  Hay — Available  in  Limited 
Output  for  Prompt  Delivery.  But  DON’T  DELAY!  ORDER  TODAY! 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE|DNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Style  "A”  Maes  cups  and  inflations  are 
unexcelled  for  McCormick- Deering,  Empire,  Universal 
and  ALL  similar  machines.  The  Style  “B”  inflation 
is  made  especially  for  De  Laval  replacement  Just  TWO 
parts  to  clean,  the  one-piece  life¬ 
time  shell  and  the  one-piece  rubber 
inflation.  No  threads,  no  rings,  n8 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 
that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 
finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 

money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  946  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


When  used  as  soon  as  swell¬ 
ing  is  noticed,  Absorbine  often 
lets  you  keep  horses  working. 

Absorbine,  a  time- tested  rem¬ 
edy,  brings  fast  relief  to  the 
injury.  It  speeds  the  blood 
flow  to  the  swelling  to  help 
carry  off  the  congestion.  Often 
relieves  lameness  due  to  con¬ 
gestive  troubles  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall. 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles.  It 
won’t  blister  or  remove  hair.  Used  by  many 
veterinaries  for  over  40  years.  $2.50  for  a 
LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that  will  prove 
its  value  many  times!  At  all  druggists  or  post¬ 
paid.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


1 


ABSORBINE 


VETERINARIAN 

(Interesting,  essential  profession 

Excellent  opportunities  in  Veterinary 
Medicine  are  open  to  young  men  with 
farm  experience.  This  may  be  your 
part  in  America's  victory  campaign. 
Middlesex  University’s  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  offers  standard 
degree  (D.V.M.)  course.  High-grade 
faculty.  Experimental  stock  farm. 
Dormitories.  H.S.  graduates  admitted 
to  12  mo.  pre-Veterinary  course  in 
Junior  College.  Co-educational.  Ac¬ 
celerated  wartime  program  begins 
July  1st  and  Sept.  24. 

Other  Departments  of  Middlesex  University : 

School  of  Medicine:  M.  D.  degree.  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Edgar  A.  Crossman,  M.O.V.,  Dean 
of  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


MIDDLESEX 

UNIVERSITY 

WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS^ 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  s 


at  ffai/ina  ‘Ji/ne 


OL'ULL'i _ 

Two  men  and  this  Papec  will  put  up 
your  hay  faster  than  three  men  with  fork 
or  slings.  No  stops  for  bad  weather  because 
you  can  turn  uncured  hay  into  grass  silage. 
Chopped  hay  doubles  mow  capacity,  feeds 
out  easier,  is  cleaned  up  100%.  Stacks  shed 
water  like  a  duck’s  back. 

Papec,  with  its  man- saving  finger  feed, 
also  stores  straw  after  combining  or  direct 
from  thresher,  shreds  fodder,  elevates  feed 
grains.  Your  name  on  postal  will  bring  free 
booklet  on  how  to  handle  all  your  forage 
crops  with  less  help.  Papec  Machine  Co., 
106  S.  Main  St., 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


is  iiiim  iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiii* 


nay  CHOPPER-SILO  Filler 

More  In  Use  Than  Any  Other  Make 

SAVE  THE 
JUICE! 

Wood  is  the  proven  — 
best  material  for  silos 
and  curing  silage.  All 
wood  silos  aren’t  alike. 

Only  the  Unadilla  has 
the  patented  lock  dow- 
elling  that  ties  the  en¬ 
tire  silo  into  a  Juice- 
Tight,  wind-proof,  en¬ 
during  structure.  With 
fair  care  it  will  outlast 
any  other  silo. 

For  grass  silage  as  well  as 
corn,  it  is  most  important 
to  Save  the  Juice  which 
contains  valuable,  body¬ 
building  mineral  food. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and 
our  early-order  low  prices, 

Unadilla  Silo  Co., 

Box  C,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Agents  Wanted — Open  Territory 


FRONTS 


LADDER^iadm 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th:  St.,  New  York. 


CHAMPION  OF 


22EED 


SILOS ! 


Wood 

Staves 

Silafelt 

Crainelox 

Binding 


CRAINE  TRIPLE-WALL  .  .  . 
tightest,  strongest,  best  insu¬ 
lated  wood  silo  construction 
known.  3  walls!  .  . .  bound  into 
one!  SILAFELT  Lining  gives 
warmth — CRAINELOX  Spiral 
Binding  gives  extra  strength! 
“24-Square”  Doors!  For  FREE 
folder,  easy  terms,  write 
CRAINE.  INC. 

612  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE SILOS 


Can  He  Sell  3  Qts.  of  Milk?, 

About  two  miles  from  me  lives  a 
farmer  who  keeps  a  herd  of  cows 
and  ships  his  milk  to  a  Dairymen’s 
League  plant.  I  wish  to  buy  three 
or  four  quarts  of  milk  from  this 
farmer  daily,  in  my  own  container, 
and  go  there  for  it  myself.  He  says 
he  would  like  to  sell  me  this  milk 
but  does  not  know  if  he  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  he  can  sell  this  milk  to 
me  without  violating  any  law? 

New  York  b.  d. 

Neither  you,  as  a  consumer,  nor 
the  milk  producer  would  be  violat¬ 
ing  any  State  law  if  he  sold  you 
three  or  four  quarts  of  milk  a  day. 
However,  this  producer  is  bound  by 
his  contract  with  the  Dairymen’s 
League  which  prohibits  a  member 
from  selling  any  milk  or  milk  pro¬ 
ducts  unless  they  are  first  offered 
to  the  League  or  unless  the  League 
gives  its  written  consent.  Thus,  a 
sale  by  any  League  producer  might 
render  him  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  and 
a  damage  suit  might  also  be  brought 
against  the  consumer  on  the  theory 
that  he  induced  a  breach  of  contract. 

The  Graves- Whitney  Law,  passed 
by  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1941, 
permits  a  dairy  farmer  to  sell,  with¬ 
out  getting  a  license,  a  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  100  quarts  of  milk  on  his 
farm  to  consumers  who  come  there 
for  it.  A  local  health  permit  is, 
however,  necessary. 

Thus,  as  the  New  York  law  stands 
at  present,  any  milk  producer  not 
bound  by  contract,  as  are  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  members,  is  permitted 
to  sell  up  to  100  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  as  provided  for  in  the  Graves- 
Whitney  Law,  now  known  as  Sec¬ 
tion  257  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law. 


Pigs  for  Victory 

Pigs  can  make  a  real  contribution 
to  food  for  victory.  Many  up-State 
farmers  have  increased  their  output. 
Pigs  average  three  pounds  each  at 
birth,  but  in  six  months  may  weigh 
200  pounds,  excelling  all  other  farm 
animals  in  quick  production  of  meat. 

Grain  is  high  in  price,  yet  pigs 
on  a  good  pasture  from  weaning  to 
market,  says  J.  P.  Willman  of  the 
State  College,  should  require  but  325 
to  350  pounds  of  feed  to  each  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

One  farm,  owned  by  Eber  Carrier 
and  Son  of  Dryden,  recently  trucked 
18  shoats  to  Buffalo  at  13  cents  a 
pound,  besides  placing  a  liberal 
quantity  for  home  consumption  in 
their  frozen  food  cabinet.  The  latter 
also  contains  three-fourths  of  beef 
in  chunks  of  cooking  size  and  18 
R.  I.  Red  cockerels,  meaning  an 
ideal  solution  of  the  food  problem 
for  this  farm  as  well  as  for  public 
needs.  Baby  pigs  are  selling  for  the 
record  price  of  $10  each.  v.  m.  c. 


About  Using  a  Donkey 

We  are  considering  buying  a 
donkey  for  our  small  10  acre  farm. 
What  are  the  “pros”  and  “cons” 
of  purchasing  such  an  animal? 

Pennsylvania  m.  g. 

The  use  of  a  pony  such  as  a 
Welsh  pony  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able  and  suitable  to  your  needs  than 
a  donkey. 

You  may  obtain  information  as 
to  where  such  a  pony  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Welsh  Pony  and  Cob  Society 
of  America,  Miss  Julia  M.  Wade, 
Lafayette,  Indiana.  If  you  know  any 
local  horse  dealers  in  your  locality, 
they  also  might  be  able  to  locate  a 
good  pony  suitable  for  your  use. 

r.  w.  D. 


June  13,  1942 

Size  of  Sire 

Could  you  give  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  size  of  the  breeding 
bull  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
size  of  the  calves  he  produces?  Or 
is  it  just  the  cow  that  makes  the 
difference?  Does  it  affect  the  grow¬ 
ing  speed  of  the  calf?  k.  m. 

The  general  tendency  for  all 
animals  is  to  breed  toward  the 
average  of  the  race  and  species  for 
size  regardless  of  the  parental  size. 
In  case  of  individuals  the  principal 
determining  factor  would  be  if  the 
size  of  the  sire  was  caused  by  some 
external  factor  such  as  under-feed¬ 
ing  or  too  early  breeding  or  accident; 
in  such  case  small  size  is  not 
necessarily,  and  usually  not,  trans¬ 
mitted.  If  the  small  size  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  family  strain  then  it 
might  be  and  usually  is  transmitted 
from  either  male  or  female  side  of 
the  pedigree.  The  tendency  is  to¬ 
ward  the  medium  between  the  size 
of  the  sire  and  dam.  Growth  of  the 
offspring  would  not  be  affected  if 
otherwise  normal  and  proper,  and 
sufficient  feed  was  continuously 
provided.  r.  w.  d. 


That  Steer  Fattening  Ex¬ 
periment 

I  am  very  much  interested  in 
Prof.  R.  B.  Hinman’s  article,  R.  W. 
Duck  column,  in  the  March  7,  issue, 
on  the  use  of  protein  supplement  in 
the  fattening  of  steers.  Would  it  Tie 
possible  to  get  the  complete  findings 
of  this  experiment?  It  is  by  and 
through  such  experiments  that  the 
many  farmers  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef  can  check  or  advance 
their  individual  program.  r.  f. 

You  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
experimental  work  mentioned  by 
writing  to  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison, 
Animal  Husbandry  Dept.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  You  may  also  write  to  the 
Bulletin  Mailing  Dept.,  Ithaca,  for 
their  list  of  material  re.  this  matter. 
There  is  a  small  charge  for  mailing 
the  publications  for  out-of-State  re¬ 
quests.  They  will  advise  you  about 
this. 


Berkshire  Swine  Show 

Premium  awards  in  excess  of 
$3,000  will  be  made  at  the  new 
National  Berkshire  Show  to  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indiana  State  Fair,  September 
5-11,  1942. 

This  will  be  the  first  opportunity 
for  any  breed  of  swine  to  meet  in 
a  show  of  national  proportions  since 
1939,  when  the  last  National  Swine 
Show  was  held  at  San  Francisco  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition.  The  initiative 
in  setting  up  a  new  national  show 
has  been  taken  by  the  Berkshire 
Association  as  the  result  of  the  re¬ 
ported  unprecedented  growth  of  the 
breed.  In  the  past  five  years,  record¬ 
ings  of  purebred  Berkshires  have  in¬ 
creased  1,000  percent,  while  figures 
for  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  business  year  show  a 
further  gain  of  55  percent  over  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 


Disinfecting  Harness 

Is  there  any  way  harness,  that  has 
been  used  on  a  glandered  horse,  can 
be  treated,  so  it  is  safe  to  use  on  a 
new  horse?  c.  s. 

Thorough  disinfection  with  a 
standard  disinfectant  such  as  car¬ 
bolic,  chlorine,  or  creoline  solutions 
used  in  proper  strength,  with  several 
days  exposure  to  sunlight,  would 
probably  kill  any  infection  on  the 
harness.  This  is  a  dangerous  disease 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  the  handler  become  infected. 


(■mMI 


<■ 

_ *  ■ 


Left:  Miss  Publican  Domino  8th,  highest  priced  animal  in  the  sale,  consigned 
by  Foxhall  Farm,  Catonsville,  Md.,  and  bought  by  Bortz  Bros,  of  Union- 
town,  Pa.  for  $1,050.  Behind  the  heifer  from  left  to  right  are:  Geo.  H.  and 
C.  E.  Bortz,  Mrs.  Riggs  and  R.  C.  Riggs  of  Foxhall  Farm.  Right:  Dominola 
Princess,  champion  heifer  sold  at  second  highest  price,  by  C.  A.  Smith, 
Chester,  W.  Va.,  for  $1,000,  also  to  Bortz  Bros. 
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Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  and  Poultry  Assn.; 
telephone  Vineland  543;  G.  M.  Luff, 
auction  master.  Egg  prices  June  1: 


White  Eggs 

Low 

High 

Fancy  extra  . 

$0.35% 

$0.38% 

Fancy  medium . 

.30% 

.34% 

Grade  A  extra . 

.34% 

.36% 

Grade  A  medium  . . . . 

.31 

.33% 

Producers  extra  . . . . 

.32% 

.34% 

Producers  medium  . . 

.30y4 

.32% 

Pullets  . 

.27% 

.29% 

Peewees . 

.22% 

.24 

Ducks . . . 

.30% 

.32% 

Jumbo . 

.37% 

.43 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra  . 

.34% 

.36% 

Fancy  medium . 

.29% 

.32 

Grade  A  extra . 

.34 

.35 

Grade  A  medium  . . . . 

.29% 

•32% 

Producers  extra . 

.32% 

.33 

Producers  medium  . . 

.29% 

.29% 

Pullets  . 

.26 

.29 

Peewees  . 

.17 

.22% 

Cases  sold  2,914. 

Flemington, 

N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction 

Market;  tele- 

phone  Flemington  242.  High  and 
low  egg  prices,  May  29. 

White  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Extra . 

$0.36 

$0.40 

Fancy  medium . 

.31% 

.32 

Grade  A  extra . 

.35 

.36% 

Grade  A  medium  .... 

.30 

.34 

Pullets  . 

.27 

.30 

Peewees  . 

.20% 

.25 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra  . 

.35 

.37 

Fancy  medium . 

.30% 

.32 

Grade  A  extra . 

.34 

.35% 

Grade  A  medium  .... 

.29% 

.31% 

Pullets  . 

.25% 

.27% 

Peewees . 

.17% 

.22% 

Cases  sold  2,513 

Worcester, 

Pa. 

Tri-Gounty  Producers  Cooperative 
Assn.  Inc.;  auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9:30  A.  M.;  telephone 
Center  Point  120;  Elmo  Under koffler, 
Manager.  High  and  low  egg  prices, 
June  1: 


White  Eggs  — 


Fancy  large . 

.$0.36  $0.38 

Fancy  medium . 

.  .31 

•34% 

Extra  large  . 

.  .35 

.40% 

Extra  medium  . 

-  .31% 

.34% 

Standard  large . 

.  .33 

.35 

Standard  medium  . . 

.  .30% 

.33 

Producers  large  .... 

.  .33 

.36 

Producers  medium  . 

.  .30 

.33% 

Pullets  . 

-  .27% 

.28% 

Peewees  . 

.  .20 

.23% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 

.  .34% 

.36 

Fancy  medium . 

.  .30 

.30 

Extra  large . 

.  .34 

.37 

Extra  medium . 

.  .30 

.33 

Pullets  . 

.  .25 

.26% 

Peewees . 

.  .17 

.23% 

Jumbo . 

.  .45 

.50% 

Cases  sold  934. 

Butler, 

Pa. 

Butler  Co-op.  Egg 

Auction; 

Mark 

R.  Weser,  auction  manager;  auctions, 


Tuesday  and  Friday, 

9  A.  M. 

High 

and  low  egg  prices 

May  29: 

White  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 

$0.33%  $0.34% 

Fancy  medium . 

.29% 

.313/4 

Extra  large . 

.32% 

.33% 

Extra  medium . 

.29 

.31% 

Standard  large . 

.30 

.31% 

Standard  medium  . . . 

.28 

.29 

Producers  large . 

.29 

.31 

Producers  medium  . . 

.28 

.28% 

Pullets  . 

.26 

.263/4 

Peewee . 

.20% 

.201/4 

Checks  . 

,  .27 

.27% 

Bill  to  Inspect  and  Grade 
Live  Poultry 

Daniel  P.  Woolley,  New  York  City 
Commissioner  of  Markets,  has  re¬ 
quested  the  City  Council  to  adopt 
a  local  law  providing  for  the  in¬ 
spection  and  grading  of  all  live 
poultry  coming  into  New  York 
City’s  new  poultry  terminal  market, 
in  order  to  eliminate  abuses  that 
have  plagued  this  industry  in  the 
past.  The  terminal  is  now  completed. 
Located  in  Long  Island  City,  Borough 
of  Queens,  it  is  modern  in  every 
respect. 

The  new  measure  would  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
the  live  poultry  industry: 

1.  Live  poultry  merchants  now 
trading  as  both  commission  men 


Brown  Eggs  — 


Fancy  large . 

.33 

.33% 

Fancy  medium . 

.28% 

.29 

Extra  large . 

.32% 

.323/4 

Extra  medium  . 

.28% 

.29 

Standard  large  . 

.30 

.30 

Producers  large . 

.29 

.293/4 

Producers  medium  . . 

.27 

.27 

Pullets-select  . 

.25% 

.25% 

Pullets  . 

.25  % 

.25% 

Cases  sold  909. 


Derry,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Co-op.;  telephone  Derry  204.  High 
and  low  prices  June  1: 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Very  large . $0.35%  $0.37 

N.  H.  special  large  . . .  .34%  .35 

N.  H.  special  medium  .32%  .32% 

Cases  sold  928. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.  High  pens  to  34th  week. 

During  the  34th  week  of  the  20th 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Test,  the  pullets  laid  an  average  of 
3.86  eggs  per  pullet,  or  at  the  rate 
of  55.1  percent.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  .8  percent  from  last  weeks’s  pro¬ 
duction.  The  total  production  to  date 
is  125.13  eggs  per  pullet. 

White  Leghorns  Points  Eggs 

G.  Milton  Haas . 2184  2191 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm. . .  .2082  2019 

Martin  Weitzler . 2006  1942 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm. . . .  1991  1982 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm..  1923  1865 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Victor  H.  Kirkup . 1838  1816 

Missouri  Vy.  Py.  Fm.  &  Hy.1822  1762 

Angus  J.  Urquhart . 1806  1786 

Victor  H.  Kirkup . ..1709  1658 

New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm..  1946  1923 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm..  1813  1792 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


Crooks  Farm...-, . 2211  2149 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 2157  2031 

J.  J.  Warren . 2149  2068 

Moss  Farm . 2087  1938 

G.  B.  Treadwell . 2057  1978 


Storrs,  Conn.,  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Storrs,  Conn.  Highest  pens 
to  week  ending  May  26: 

Barred  Rocks  Points  Eggs 

Dryden  Pity.  Bdg.  Farm.. 2509  2448 
Dryden  Pity.  Bdg.  Farm.. 2431  2355 
Harco  Orchards  &  Pity.  Fms2227  2123 

Ox-Pond  Farm . 2141  2068 

Arbor  Acres  Farm . 2103  2064 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm . 2273  2257 

Albert  C.  Lawton . ..1981  1903 

Imperial  Bdg.  Farm . 1978  2000 

John  Spangenberg . 1642  1668 

Carter-Dunham  . 1628  1615 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ’ . . . 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 2671  2724 

C.  C.  Hersey . 2669  2582 

Ford’s  River  Bank  Farm .  .  2667  2572 
Harco  Orchards  &  Pty  Fms.2565  2380 

Robert  C.  Cobb . 2540  2449 

New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Bdg.  Farm . 2646  2504 

George  A.  Pearce . 2485  2377 

James  H.  Horne . 2341  2218 

Forest  Hill  Pity.  Farm _ 2246  2169 

Hubbard  Farms.. . 2231  2149 

White  Leghorns 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 2748  2581 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns . .  2660  2504 

J.  A.  Hanson . 2567  2458 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns . . .  2467  2327 
Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 2449  2467 


and  as  dealers  on  their  own  pur¬ 
chases,  would  be  licensed  only  as 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  classes. 

2.  Weighmasters,  now  union  men 
employed  by  the  merchants,  would 
become  civil  service  employees  of 
the  City. 

3.  Poultry  sold  at  wholesale  at  the 
terminal  would  be  sold  only  by 
grade.  The  graders  would  be  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

4.  A  Federal-State-City  Market¬ 
ing  Service  would  be  set  up  at  the 
terminal,  to  give  producers  and 
shippers  accurate  information  as  to 
prices  and  marketing  conditions  in 
the  City. 

5.  The  inspection,  grading  and 
marketing  service  will  free  the 
poultry  industry  from  manipulated 
prices  and  monopolistic  control. 


[fa*  MORE  MEAT 


HUBBARD’S  PROFIT  BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HUBBARD’S  CROSS  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


Choose  Hubbard's  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood¬ 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  NewHampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con* 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


\ 
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NOW!  REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 


FOB  EXTRA -PRODUCTION  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  CHICKS  IM 

-p  ,  PROVED  BY  GREAT  R.  0  P.  BLOODLINES 

mi  nced  chicks  like  these  to  meet  the  tremendous  egg  and  meat  demands  in  ■ 
CMnjpajgn.  We  purchased  3117  K.O.P.  breeding  sires  and 
zdz.ooo  K.O.P.  sired  hatching  eggs  to  make  these  chicks  extra  profitable  to  you 
by  increased,  low-cost  production.  White  Leghorn  records  from  200  to  321  eggs 
New  Hampshires  200  to  319  eggs.  It.  I.  Reds,  204  to  297  eggs.  White  Rocks 
egV  Barred  Bocks,  200  to  299  eggs.  White  Wyandottes,  200  to  298 
eggs.  Ahm  bred  up  for  exception*]!  livability,  big  body  type,  large  egg  size,  fast  growth 

your  summer  brood  now. 

EVERY  BREEDING  BIRD— officially  se¬ 
lected,  blood  tested,  and  legbanded  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 
13  years  of  steady  improvement  work. 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG — Mail  card  now  for 
our  new  catalog  and  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES. 


early  maturity.  Demand  is  heavy.  Book 
3  EXTRA  PROFIT  HYBRIDS— Hamp-Rocks. 
our  perfected  sex-linked  egg  cross.  Rock- 
Hamps,  our  perfected  broiler  cross.  Minorea- 
Leghoms,  our  perfected  white  egg  cross. 
SEXED  DAY-OLD  PULLETS  AND  COCK¬ 
ERELS — available  in  all  breeds.  Guaranteed 
15%  accurate. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY.  Inc..  Box  R.  Lewistown.  Penna 


STATE  SUPERVISED-OFFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKsll 


Prices  reduced — Immediate  Shipment.  Order  from  ad. 
(Cash  or  C.O.D.)  Large  Type  Non-Sex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Eng.  or  Hanson  Strain  S.  C.  100  100  100 

Wh.  Leghorns  R.  0.  P.  SIRED _ $7.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Hanson  AAA  Mating  Wh.  Leg .  8.00  15.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  WTh.  Bocks,  Wh.  Wyand. . .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

Bock-Bed  or  Bed-Rock  Cross .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds  AAA  Direct . 10.00  14.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  (Special) .  7.00  9.00  6.00 

4  wk.  Old  Wh.  Leghorn  Pits.  $30.-100.  Ship  Exp.  Col. 
100%  live  arrlv.  guar.  P'paid.  Sexing  guar  95%  acc. 

B. W.D.  Tested.  Order  direct  or  write  for  Photo  Cat. 
&  Prices.  C.  S.  Graybill,  Hty.,  Bx.  R.  Cocolamus,  Pa. 

CHIC  K  S 

Barred  Rock — White  Rock — New  Hampshire  Reds  and 
White  Leghorns.  Day  old  and  started.  All  from  State 
culled  and  tube  tested  breeders.  Hatching  weekly. 

WEST  DENTON  HATCHERY,  Denton,  Maryland 

HAMPTON’S  BUCK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Live,  Lay,  Pay,  Healthy,  Hardy,  Heavy  Layers  of  Large 
White  Eggs.  Free  of  disease  and  cannibalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  B&x  B.  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Rock-Hamp- 
shire  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00:  50-$3.50;  100-S6.00. 

C.  E.  HOCKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

Money  In  Guineas!  Folder  free.  Five  varieties  at  Bar¬ 
gain  prices.  TOTEM  FARM,  MERIDALE,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  CHICKS  FOR  LIFE 


Against  TRACHEITIS  &  FOWL  POX 

wi.h  Wene  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 
physical  setback.  Information  free. _ _ 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-E3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOON  ON 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 
Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
_  _  all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown,  Maryland 

Tlirlcpv  Pmiltc  Fnf  Bronze  and  White  Holland 

lurKey  ruuus  roroaie  p0Ults.  The  best  we  haT0 

ever  produced.  Strong,  early  maturing,  broad-breasted 
Pullorum  free.  Hatching  June  24th  and  30th.  Also  July 
hatches.  C.  H.  TIM  ERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM, 
Jefferson  County,  La  Fargeville,  New  York 

3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested 

GERARD  FARM.  -  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


AH/IIITY  PAIIITS  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
y.7  „IfI  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 

able.  Circular.  Seideiton  Farms,  Washingtonviile,  Pa. 

6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability. 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds.  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
■•and  Poults.  Elsie  Halloek,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


LARGEST  KIND 
POSTPAID 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

FAIRVIE^H/LTCH^RY,  50  T$ 4 E RESAWN E W  ‘y'o R K 

niirifl  IMCC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pefeins  $17-100. 

l/U^ilLIrlU J  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


7  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

.  On  March  18,  a  Chicago  Federal  Grand  Jury  voted  indictments 
against  141  individuals  and  firms  in  the  dairy  business.  The  de¬ 
fendants  are  charged  with  conspiring  to  fix  the  price  of  milk  and 

milk  products.  The  victims  of  the  con¬ 
spiracies  are  both  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  milk. 

Every  item  in  these  indictments  could 
be  written  from  information  in  the  book — 
“Seven  Decades  of  Milk.” 

The  indictments  charge  that  prices 
fixed  by  bogus  exchanges  in  Wisconsin 
are  now  used  by  the  Federal  and  State 
Orders  as  the  basis  of  prices  for  all  fluid 
milk.  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  charged 
that  several  months  ago. 

The  stooges  of  monopoly  now  admit 
that  farmers  have  not  received  the  cost 
of  producing  milk  in  eleven  years.  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”  shows  that  farmers  have 
not  received  the  cost  of  production,  with 
two  brief  exceptions  in  1882  and  1916; 
in  70  years. 

The  proponents  of  the  system  they  created,  now  blame  one 
another  for  failure.  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  showed  that  the 
present  system  in  essence  is  the  plan  used  by  dealers  for  70  years 
to  exploit  dairy  farmers. 

No  word  in  it  has  been  challenged.  It  has  revealed  the  real 
cause  of  our  milk  problem.  It  shows  how  the  problem  can  be 
solved  quickly  and  permanently. 

It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  milk  racket.  It 
has  aroused  public  revolt  which  led  to  these  indictments. 

Price  $3.00  autographed  copies  by  mail. 

(New  York  City  sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax) 
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RID  YOUR  FLOCK  OF 


and  Get  More  Eggs. 


Worms  come  out  —  egg  production 
goes  up — when  you  feed  OVUMIX 
in  your  mash.  This  "double-duty” 
Tonic  and  Wormer  improves  health 
and  increases  production.  Try  it. 
Order  today  from  your  local  dealer. 
FREE  literature  on  request. 


DOUBLE-OUTY' 


OVUMIX 


TONIC  AND  WORMER 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  N6,  MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


FROM  A  GREAT  M°r©andm°»  eggs  and  mwt  isstUl 


U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 


Your  Chance  to  Get  Superior  Breed* 
at  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 


STRAIN. 

R.  0.  P.  Sired 
White  Leghorns. 
Heavy  Breeds 

R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Crossbreds 
Hamp  -  Rocks  — 
sex  -  linked  egg 
cross. 

Rock  -  Hamps  — 
barred  broiler 

cross. 

Sexed  Chicks 


the  urgent  call  in  our  _  Food -for 
Victory  program.  We  still  further 
improved  the  breeding  quality’  of 
Fairport  Chicks  this  year  through 
extensive  purchases  of  breeding 
cockerels,  day-old  chicks,  and 
hatching  eggs  from  the  country's 
outstanding  breeders.  Here’s  the 
very  quality  you  need  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering,  early 
maturity.  Right  now  is  the  time 
to  start  your  summer  brood  for 
early  broilers  and  a  profitable  lay¬ 
ing  flock  in  full  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter  high  price 
period.  Demand  for  Fairport 
Chicks  is  heaviest  in  our  history. 
Mail  card  right  now  for  our  new 
catalog  and  reduced  prices, 


in  all  breeds. 

SPECIAL  $6^90  PER  100 

Heavy  Breed  Broiler  Chicks.  Price  for  immediate 
delivery.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2.50. 

Fairport  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  42,  Fairport,  New  York 


CAeAh^YoMeA,  Cki/x\ 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

S  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Large  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  8.00  15.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  9.00 
Red-Rock  Cross  &  Rock -Red  Cross  10.00 
New  Hampshire  Reds  Special  AAA  12.00 
Heavy  Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls. 
tion)  $6-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested. 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  - 

adv.  or  write  for  FREE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


12.00  8.00 
13.00  8.00 
(6.00  8.00 

(our  selec- 
Post-Paid. 
direct  from 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  10O 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box.  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  11.00  6.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM.  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE  H.O.P.  Sired  CHICKS 


Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period — any 
loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge.  More  2- 
to-5-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
Males  (200-300  Egg  Dams)  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 
U.S.  NJ.  Approved.  Bloodtested.  Leading  purebreds 
and  crossbreeds.  Hatches  year  'round.  Capacity  1,800,000 
eggs.  Credit,  if  desired.  ‘  LITERATURE  FREE. 

CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  F-3,  Vineland,  N.J, 


PULLETS-PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm 
range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Sc  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Comish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


HANSON  R.  O.  P.  t|r»EoDR»  wch„',tceks 

Str.  Run  $8.-100.  Pits.  $16.-100.  Ckls.  $2.50-100.  White 
Rocks  $9.-100.  Also  4  week  old  pullets.  Postpaid. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  AH  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

pill  l  ETC  _  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

l  U  L  I,  L  1  CJ  All  ages  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

■■■-  By  T.  B.  Charles  ===== 


Raising  Ducks 

For  several  years  we  have  raised 
Muscovy  ducks,  but  until  last  year 
could  find  no  suitable  market.  This 
year  we  would  like  to  raise  more 
ducks  but  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to 
keep  them  confined.  They  shear 
down  the  crops  and  garden  almost 
over  night.  We  did  put  them  in  a 
yard  last  year,  but  the  young  ones 
did  not  grow  as  fast  as  when  they 
were  allowed  to  roam.  The  older 
ducks  flew  over  the  fence  to  free¬ 
dom.  We  clipped  their  wings  but  it 
did  no  good. 

Please  give  us  data  on  how  and 
what  to  feed  young  Muscovy  ducks 
when  in  confinement;  and  the  proper 
way  to  clip  a  duck’s  wings.  Or,  is 
there  some  other  way  of  conquering 
the  flying,  high  roosting  nature  of 
this  breed  of  ducks. 

Last  Summer  we  kept  the  ducks 
and  their  young,  hen  fashion;  that 
is,  in  brood  coops,  allowing  just  the 
ducklings  to  roam  about.  This  sys¬ 
tem  worked  pretty  well  as  far  as 
dewy  ground  was  concerned,  but,  in 
a  heavy  rain  the  young  ones  would 
not  go  in  for  protection  and  we  lost 
about  60  of  them.  We  took  in 
about  $100  on  live  ducks  last  year, 
and  would  like  to  raise  more  duck¬ 
lings  this  year  if  there  is  any  way 
of  growing  them  properly  in  con¬ 
finement.  J.  R.  c. 

New  York 

Duck  production  for  meat,  such  as 
Pekins  and  Muscovy,  can  be  com¬ 
mercialized  if  you  so  desire.  You  will 
probably  have  to  give  over  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  your  place  to  your  ducks 
and  fence  them  in,  so  they  will  not 
mow  down  your  garden  and  crops. 
If  allowed  to  roam,  ducks  will  make 
cheaper  growth  then  when  confined. 

Your  mature  ducks  can  be  pinioned 
which  will  reduce  their  flying  pro¬ 
clivities.  This  is  accomplished  by 
operating  on  the  birds  when  four  to 
seven  days  old.  Snip  off  the  last 
joint  of  one  wing  with  scissors  and 
dip  the  stump  into  tannic  acid,  or 
ordinary  laying  mash,  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  Bear  in  mind  that  a 
pinioned  bird  can  never  fly.  If  you 
clip  the  wings,  only  one  should  be 
clipped.  This  throws  the  birds  off 
balance  and  they  cannot  fly  very 
far. 


Suggestions  About  Feed 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  a  good  feeding  ration  for  hens 
of  the  Barred  Plymouth  type?  At 
present  I  am  feeding  scratch  feed 
night  and  morning,  pellets  at  noon 
and  dry  mash  is  in  front  of  the  birds 
at  all  times.  Some  of  the  birds  are 
getting  fat  and  others  quite  thin. 
Fifty  percent  are  laying  right  now. 

New  York  R.  H. 

If  you  are  getting  50  percent  pro¬ 
duction  and  some  of  your  hens  are 
getting  over  fat  and  others  thin, 
something  else  is  wrong  rather  than 
feed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  your  birds  are  affected  with 
chronic  coccidiosis  or  worms. 

As  a  sample  of  a  good  ration 
would  suggest  the  N.  E.  College 
Conference  laying  mash  as  follows: 
Ground  yellow  corn  630  lbs.,  wheat 
bran  300  lbs.,  standard  middlings 
300  lbs.,  ground  oats  300  lbs.,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  50  lbs.,  soybean  oil  meal 
100  lbs.,  corn  dried  distillers  grains 
with  solubles  50  lbs.,  meat  scraps 
150  lbs.,  fish  meal  50  lbs.,  oyster 
shell  meal  with  manganese  50  lbs., 
salt  10  lbs.,  special  steam  bone  meal 
2  lbs.,  fortified  feeding  oil  8  lbs. 

Scratch  feed,  No.  2  yellow  corn, 
whole  or  cracked  1,000  lbs.,  wheat 
or  barley  500  lbs.,  and  oats  (36  lbs. 
or  over  per  bushel)  500  lbs. 

In  handling  some  strains  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  it  is  necessary  to 
materially  reduce  the  amount  of 
grain  fed,  as  the  birds  get  into 
spring  production.  This  also  holds 
good  for  older  birds. 


Vitamin  G  in  Egg  White 

What  causes  the  white  of  fresh 
eggs  when  boiled  or  fried,  to  look 
yellowish  compared  to  the  snow 
white  look  on  others?  F.  K. 

New  York 

The  color  of  the  egg  white  is 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  ribo¬ 
flavin  or  vitamin  G.  The  more  of 
this  exists,  the  more  of  the  yellow 
tinge  seen  in  the  egg  white.  The 
whiter  albumen,  while  possibly 
better  looking,  is  not  so  valuable 
from  a  vitamin  G  standpoint. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


HAllS 

chicks 


It’s  the  BREEDING 
that  counts! 


(SEND  FOB  THI$ 


% 


Good  breeding 
in  chicks  means  > 
GREATER  PROFIT  g 
for  the  poultryman.  Hall’s  Chicks  X 
are  "Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders” 

— Profit  Bred  and  Profit  Bound.  Our  g 
flocks  are  headed  by  males  from  R.  5? 
O.  P.  and  Pedigree  sources  and  our  2 
program  of  selective  breeding  of  _ 
high  producers  results  in  PRO-  w 

FIT-PRODUCING  stock  for  our 
customers.  G«t  your  chicks  from  a 
source  of  profit-producing  chicks 
for  over  30  years.  Order  Now. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Inc.  i 
Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn, 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


Toxite 


PROTECT 
your 
CHICKS 

f  T-f-S  For  disease  control  clean  brooder  house  and 
m  m **  spray  with  Toxite  24  hours  before  chicks  go  in. 
Disease  Germs  Kill  disease  germs  that  cause  chick  losses. 
RED  MITES  F0R  C,°>DS  spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
___  _  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

•  BED  BUGS  •  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

1  TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MO. 


bpu mem mr’s  ms 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Umfex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Typo  White  Leghorns . $7.95  $15.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds -  8.95  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps..,  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyan.  8.95  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12.50  ....  ... 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.95  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

^  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  June  and  July 
chicks.  We  can  supply  you  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires.  Barred 
Rocks  and  Crossbreds.  Send  for  catalog  and 
reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


i VT  ->  OFQUAUTY-CASH  0HC.0.D. 

BLoomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $14.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

4  weeks  old,  35c,  COCKERELS  same  breed  and  ago 
10c.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS,  4  weeks  old  (we 
do  not  sex  these)  24c.  All  chicks  from  healthy,  well 
paying  flocks.  Shipped  by  express  collect. 

A  10%  deposit  books  order. 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY.  THERESA,  NEW  YORK 


(Latest  available  prices) 

MILK 

.  The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  April  1942  is  $2.30  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform  price 
is  based  on  the  following  prices:  Class  1 
(fluid  milk  in  marketing  area)  $2.85;  Class 

1  (outside  non-federal)  $2.50;  Class  1  (relief) 
$2.28;  Class  2-A  (fluid  cream)  $1.95  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $1.83;  2-C, 
$1,651;  2-D,  $1,524;  2-E,  $1,551;  2-F,  $1,551; 
3,  $1,987;  4-A,  $1,424;  4-B,  $1,843. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of 
April  1942  amounted  to  230,846,919  pounds 
and  there  was  a  total  of  604,938,430  pounds 
in  the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  16%  cents. 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  3714  to  38 Vic;  90  to  92 
score,  36  to  37c;  unsalted,  best,  37%  to 
3814c. 

EGGS 

Premium  marks,  33 14  to  3514c;  specials, 
3214  to  32%c;  standards,  3214c;  Pacific  Coast, 
specials,  3914c;  standards,  37c;  browns,  30 
to  3514c. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  214  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  114  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Fowls,  22  to  28c;  chickens,  20  to  32c; 
roosters,  16c;  turkeys,  18  to  27c;  ducks,  14c; 
geese,  14c;  rabbits,  23  to  26c.  ^ 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  21  to  28c;  chickens,  27V4  to  31c; 

turkeys,  2914  to  40c;  ducks,  1714  to  19c; 

squabs,  35  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Hogs,  $14.65;  cows,  $10.75;  calves,  $16.50; 
lambs,  $16. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $2.50;  strawberries, 
quart,  10  to  25c. 

VEGETABLES 

String  beans,  bu.,  $2;  cabbage,  bu.,  $1 

to  $2.50;  cauliflower,  crate,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  60c  to  $1.50;  peas,  bu., 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  spinach,  bu.,  50c  to  75c; 

squash,  bu.,  75c;  tomatoes,  lug,  $2  to  $3.50; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.25  to  $3.75;,  sweet 
potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.60;  water  cress,  bunch, 

6  to  8c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $28;  No.  2,  $26  to  $27; 
No.  3,  $24  to  $25;  straw,  rye,  $30. 


RETAIL  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK 
Butter,  tub,  42  to  45c;  eggs,  Grade-A, 
white,  46  to  53c;  Grade-B,  39  to  42c;  apples, 

9  to  10c;  peas,  lb.,  15  to  17c;  string  beans, 
lb.,  714  to  10c. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  3714  to  37%c;  eggs,  white,  3014 
to  32%c;  brown,  30  to  3514c;  live  fowls,  22 
to  25c;  chickens,  16  to  20c;  dressed  fowls, 
23  to  28c;  chickens,  2414  to  34c;  ducks, 
18c;  squabs,  25  to  40;  apples,  bu.,  $2.85; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  75c  to  $1.25;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  %  bkt.  $1.35  to  $1.50;  asparagus, 
crate.  $1.25  to  $2. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,*  choice,  900-1100  lbs.,  $14.50  to 
$14.75;  good,  $13  to  $13.50;  medium,  $12.25 
to  $13;  common,  $10  to  $11.50;  choice,  1100- 
1300  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.75;  good,  $13.50  to 
$14;  medium,  $12.50  to  $13.25;  choice,  1300- 
1500  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.75;  good,  $13.50  to  $14. 

Heifers,  choice,  $11.50  to  $13;  good,  $11 
to  $11.50;  medium,  $10  to  $11;  common, 
$8  to  $9. 

Cows,  choice,  $11  to  $11.75;  good,  $10 
to  $11;  medium,  $8.75  to  $10;  low  cutter 
and  cutter,  $7  to  $10. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13;  cutter, 
common  and  medium,  $9  to  $11.50. 
Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $16  to  $16.50; 
medium,  $13  to  $15;  cull  and  common, 
$10. 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  500  to  800  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14.50; 
common  and  medium,  $9  to  $11.50;  good 
and  choice,  800-1050  lbs.,  $11.50  to  $13.50; 
common  and  medium,  $9  to  $11. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160-180  lbs.,  $14.50 
to  $14.75;  180-200  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15;  200- 
220  lbs.,  $14.75  to  $15;  220-250  lbs.,  $14.25 
to  $14.75;  250-290  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.25;  290-330 
lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75;  medium  and  good, 
350  to  500  lbs.,  $12.75  to  $13.25. 

Sheep,  choice  lambs,  $15.50  to  $16;  medium 
and  good  lambs,  $12.50  to  $14.50;  common 
lambs,  $9  to  $11;  ewes,  $2  to  $5. 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  37V4c  eggs,  white,  29  to  29V4c; 
brown,  29c;  hens,  21  to  25c;  chickens  27  to  28c; 
potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $2.90;  apples, 
bu.,  $2.75  to  $2.85;  onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $13.50  to  $14;  bulls,  $6.50  to  $12; 
cows,  $6  to  $9.50;  calves,  $6.50  to  $12.50; 
sheep,  $6.50.  to  $7;  lambs,  $12  to  $16;  hogs, 
$13.75  to  $14.25. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  37V4  to  38%c;  eggs,  32V4  to  34c; 
poultry,  dressed  native  fowls,  22  to  23c; 
broilers,  25  to  30c;  ducks,  18  to  19c; 
turkeys,  34V4  to  3614c.  Live  poultry,  native 
fowls,  24  to  25c;  chickens,  23  to  26c; 
broilers,  21  to  23c;  roosters,  15  to  16c. 

Potatoes,  Green  Mts.,  100  lbs.,  $2.70  to 
$2.85;  asparagus,  bch.,  $2.75;  strawberries, 
qt.,  15  to  18c. 

Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $25  to  $26.50;  No. 
2.  $24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $22  to  23;  alfalfa.  2nd 
cutting,  $28  to  $33;  1st  cutting,  $24  to  $28. 
Red  clover,  mixed,  $25  to  $27.50.  Rye, 
straw,  $29  to  $30.  Oat  straw,  $18.50  to  $19.50. 


•  ATZ’S  C HICK E R1 E  S • 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  Wo 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best 
ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  _ - _  Princeton,  Indiana 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Bocks,  Rock-Reds _ $9.00  $12.00  $8.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Large  White  Leghorns .  8.00  16.00  2  00 

ffr-SSfaS?  r:  fe 

DR.  ROMIG’S ’'test"™ CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cr.  ..  $9.00  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $7.50.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns..  9.00  16  2 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


SANDY  KNOLL  CHICKS 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  PER  100  Str.  Pits.  Ckls 
Large  Type  Han.  &  Hollywood  Leg.  $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Barred  Rocks .  9-00  11.00  8  00 

Heavy  Mixed...  .  7.50  10.00  7.00 

Hatched  from  Tested  Breeders — CATALOG  FREE 
Sandy  Knoll  Hatchery,  Box  73.  McAlisterville/  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps..  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

COLONIAL  CHICKS — World’s  largest  capacity  means 

r°n  i  nij0itA)iin  *Prt* i * * * * 6 *iC.e.8 9^r*J'ea(5ijl4?  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice  J 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should  5 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap-  1 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper.  5 
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Summer  Care  of  Pullets 


About  half  of  the  job  of  rearing 
is  finished  when  the  brooding  period 
is  over.  However,  the  success  or 
failure  to  rear  a  good  crop  of  pullets 
may  be  realized  in  the  first  six  to 
eight  weeks  of  brooding.  Many 
people  think  that  when  the  chicks 
are  hardened  off  and  can  stand  the 
rigors  of  the  Spring  weather  and 
are  placed  on  range,  their 
troubles  are  over. 

Handicaps 

Chicks  that  have  been  stunted 
through  chilling,  overheating,  crowd¬ 
ing  or  poor  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  permanently  handicapped. 
This  year  we  are  liable  to  see  little 
effect  from  poor  feeds  because  we 
have  ..not  as  yet  felt  the  real  pinch 
so  far  as  supplements  are  concerned. 
Mistakes  in  management  are  always 
to  be  observed  and  while  it  may  be 
possible  to  overcome  some  of  these 
by  better  treatment  and  later  feed¬ 
ing,  some  of  these  can  never  be 
overcome  in  the  period  from  12 
weeks  to  laying  age. 

Getting  the  Range  Ready 

The  ideal  system  of  rearing  pullets 
would  be  to  have  a  three  to  five 
year  range  rotation,  that  range 
area  to  be  in  good  sod  and  have 
suitable  shade,  adequate  drainage, 
and  no  wet,  insanitary  spots,  but 
not  many  poultrymen  have  such  a 
range.  Some  find  it  necessary  to  use 
the  same  tract  of  land  year  after 
year  with  apparently  good  success. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  prove 
that  they  could  not  raise  better  pullets 
if  they  had  a  better  range.  Also,  it 
takes  a  more  alert  poultryman  to 
raise  good  pullets  on  a  bare  range. 
He  must  be  alert  to  any  indications 
of  coccidiosis,  or  other  disease 
troubles  that  may  appear  and  head 
them  off  before  they  become  serious. 

Plans  should  be  made  far  enough 
ahead  so  that  when  the  weather  is 
suitable  and  the  pullets  are  hardened 
off  all  will  be  in  readiness  for 
the  transfer  of  the  young  stock  to 
range. 

Shelters  or  brooder  houses  should 
be  properly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
Roosts  should  be  treated  for  red 
mites.  Range  hoppers  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected 
and  repaired.  As  soon  as  proper 
weather  arrives,  pipe  lines  can  be 
laid  and  the  automatic  water  foun¬ 
tains  placed  in  use.  Where  piped 
water  is  not  available,  barrels  may 
be  used  for  storage,  and  these  may 
be  provided  with  pans  for  water  and 
the  water  supply  controlled  by  a 
float  valve. 

Vaccinating  and  Tattooing 

If  pullets  are  to  be  vaccinated  for 
fowl  pox  prevention  and  control, 
this  can  readily  be  done  as  the 
pullets  are  placed  on  the  range,  if 
the  weather  is  favorable.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  it  may  be  better  to 
postpone  vaccinating  for  two  or 
three  weeks. 

Tattooing  or  the  branding  of 
chickens  also  can  be  done  readily 
as  the  young  stock  is  placed  on 
range.  It  is  one  sure  way  of  identi¬ 
fying  your  chickens  if  they  are 
stolen;  and  will  discourage  thieving. 
All  the  equipment  needed  is  tatooing 
pliers  and  indelible  ink. 

Losses  From  Predators 

Every  year  some  poultrymen  have 
severe  losses  due  to  raiding  of 
ranges  by  dogs,  foxes,  hawks,  or 
man.  Some  people  have  tried  elec¬ 
tric  fences  with  some  degree  of 
success,  the  wire  being  placed  out¬ 
side  the  regular  fence  and  about 
six  to  eight  inches  from  the  ground. 
Watch  dogs,  night  watchmen  and 
other  devices  have  been  used  to 
keep  down  these  losses.  For  small 
flocks  probably  the  best  solution  is 
to  lock  the  birds  up  at  night  and 
release  them  early  in  the  morning. 
The  chief  trouble  with  this  system 
is  that  it  gives  the  poultryman  a 
16-hour  day  and  an  8-hour  night. 
However,  being  used  to  that,  it 
won’t  throw  him  off  his  stride  much. 

Birds  Per  Acre 

We  hear  stories  of  1,000  to  1,500 
pullets  per  acre;  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  300  pullets  per  acre  will  pro¬ 
duce  better  birds  at  maturity.  On 
some  bluegrass  or  ladino  clover 
ranges,  where  a  good  sod  is  main¬ 
tained,  more  birds  per  acre  may  be 
kept.  This  is  also  dependent  on  good 


drainage  and  rotation  of  range  areas 
from  year  to  year. 

We  have  many  poultrymen  that 
use  thinned-out  wooded  areas  for 
ranges  with  fine  results.  These 
ranges  provide  little,  if  any,  succu¬ 
lent  green  food,  but  do  provide 
plenty  of  shade.  The  great  advantage 
of  shade  is  that  birds  will  be  out 
eating  all  day  long,  whereas  on  open, 
ranges  on  hot  days  the  birds  may 
congregate  in  the  shelters  and  do 
most  of  their  eating  early  and  late 
in  the  day. 

Nearly  every  farm  is  a  separate 
problem  so  far  as  range  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  must  be  handled  to  the 
best  advantage  for  that  particular 
range  and  number  of  young  stock 
concerned. 

Sanitation 

Range  sanitation  is  an  important 
factor,  and  many  times  difficult  to 
maintain.  However,  range  rotation 
will  help.  Moving  the  feed  hoppers 
or  hopper  rotation  should  be  prac¬ 
ticed  and  this  will  tend  to  spread 
out  the  poultry  droppings  and  lessen 
the  contamination  around  any  one 
area.  Hoppers  should  be  moved 
every  day. 

Overcrowding  the  range  is  one 
sure  way  to  contaminate  the  area 
in  use;  so  that  if  you  normally  run 
into  trouble  from  coccidiosis  and 
worms,  make  it  a  practice  to  carry 
less  birds  per  acre. 

Using  “dry  wells,”  or  depressions 
under  your  waterers  will  be  an  aid, 
especially  if  all  waterers  are  placed 
on  wire  platforms.  Waterers  should 
be  cleaned  regularly  so  that  if  they 
become  contaminated  with  poultry 
droppings  the  birds  will  not  have 
to  drink  this  dirty  water  for  long 
periods.  Brooks  or  streams  running 
through  a  range  may  save  labor,  but 
if  the  area  becomes  polluted  the 
water  may  be  a  menace  to  health. 

If  a  lot  of  trouble  is  experienced 
with  coccidiosis,  it  may  require  three 
or  four  Epsom  Salts  flushes  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  to  thoroughly  clean  out 
the  birds.  When  this  is  done,  the 
flushing  should  be  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  before  the  birds  go  to  roost, 
so  that  most  of  the  droppings  will 
be  accumulated  under  the  wire  floors 
rather  than  all  over  the  range.  This 
phase  of  range  sanitation  should  be 
carefully  considered. 

Separate  Cockerels 

We  have  been  *  through  the  epi¬ 
demic  of  raising  some  cockerels  on 
the  pullet  range.  This  method  may 
be  satisfactory  for  small  lots  where 
the  birds  are  all  of  one  age.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  in 
the  long  run  to  raise  the  breeding 
cockerels  separate  from  the  pullets 
after  they  are  six  weeks  of  age.  The 
males  make  better  growth  and  are 
better  breeders.  The  pullets  grow 
without  interference  and  the  “driv¬ 
ing”  that  occurs  where  older  males 
are  with  younger  pullets  is  avoided. 

The  cockerel  range  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  care  as  the  pullet 
range,  and  in  addition  “refuge 
roosts”  should  be  provided.  These 
are  roosts  readily  available  and  high 
enough  so  that  males  that  are  get¬ 
ting  licked  can  climb  out  of  the  way, 
and  return  to  fight  another  day.  If 
this  is  not  done  many  good  males 
will  get  “ganged-up”  and  beaten  to 
death  by  the  mob. 

Grow  Healthy,  Rugged  Pullets 

Almost  every  state  has  its  Grow 
Healthy  Pullet  Program  which  has 
produced  results.  Fundamentally  it 
has  six  basic  factors:  (1)  Disease 
free  chicks  from  healthy  breeders. 
(2)  Clean  sanitary  brooder  houses 
and  equipment.  (3)  Clean  ground  for 
ranging  the  growing  stock.  (4)  Clean 
sanitary  litter.  (5)  Clean  feed  and 
water,  watering  devices  and  feeders. 
(6)  Clean  methods  of  management. 

Remember,  you  can  not  give  your 
growing  stock  too  good  care.  Care¬ 
lessness  and  neglect  of  detail  have 
ruined  more  good  pullets  than 
meticulous  care  and  good  manage¬ 
ment.  After  all,  what  we  desire  is 
a  bird  that  will  live  and  produce 
at  a  high  rate.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished  by:  (1)  Starting  with 
good  stock;  (2)  -iving  it  an  ade¬ 
quate  ration;  (3)  hov.oe  it  adequately 
and  (4)  maintain  the  best  possible 
management  conditions.  Usually,  if 
we  practice  half  as  well  as  we  know 
how,  success  is  certain. 

T.  B.  Charles 


We  see  it  on  the  farm  where  you  are  producing 
more  pork,  beef,  milk  and  eggs.  We  see  it  in  the  factory 
where  the  things  needed  in  this  war  are  being  made  and 
in  the  many  special  tasks  people  are  cheerfully  doing  in 
addition  to  their  regular  work.  We  know  from  the  extra 
telephone  calls  we’re  handling  that  every  one  is  on  the 
move.  Telephone  lines  are  carrying  a  lot  of  messages 
these  days,  but,  as  always,  we  will  do  our  best  to  meet 
your  telephone  needs. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Pood  for  Victory  Pto-  0 
gram."  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  W, 
production. 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK.  Only  $1.00  P5 
books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage  ••A"  "AA”  "AAA"  W 

and  C.O.D.  fee.  Mating  Mating  Mating  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.50  $8.00  $9.00  W 

Leghorn  Pullets .  15.25  16.00  18.00  rA 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.90  2.75  3.75  W. 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  7.90  9.00  10.00  id 

W.  and  Bl.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps  7.90  9.00  10.00  W, 

White  and  Black  Giants . . .  8.65  10.00  11.00  4 

Assorted  Heavies .  7.25  8.00  ....  K 

Odds  -  ends .  6.50  7.25  ....  0 

Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  the  price.  ^ 

£  WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  QIBSONBURG,  OHIO  £ 


SAVE  UP  TO  $5.00  PER  100 

Our  32  years’  reputation  is  built  on  Fine  Quality.  Low 
Prices  and  Prompt  Service.  A  comparison  of  our  prices 
and  quality  will  prove  Sieb’s  Foundation  Chicks  are 
i  second  to  none,  yet  priced  up  to  $5.00  per  100  less  for 
'Pullets,  Males,  Hybrids  or  Unsexed.  Wonderful  layers 
and  Extra  Pound  Broilers  mean  More  Profits. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY  .  .  .  THE  BEST 

[Our  chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  all  Super- 
Culled  and  Hogan  Tested  for  High  Premium  Egg  Records.  Our 
I  large  capacity  enables  us  to  cut  cost,  fill  orders  promptly  and 
furnish  Top  Quality  at  Amazingly  Low  Prices.  Send  today  for 
I  Money  Saving  Prices  and  Catalog. 

ISIEB'S  HATCHERY,  BOX  196,  LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 


PROFIT 
Per  HEN 


Our  year’s  record  shows 
cash  profit  on  40  hens 
of  $162.50  ($4.05  per 
hen).  E.  Graupner,  Conn. 

200  EGGS  PER  HEN 

The  pullets  received  from 
you  averaged  better  than 
200  eggs  per  hen  for  the 
year.  Mrs.  Hughes,  Ind. 


STRICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 


delivery.  Can 

STRICKLER 


OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  4-11-18-25;  JUNE  1-8-15. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  $9.00  $17.50  $86.00  $170.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS _  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  36c  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 
ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


PULLETS  95% 


32  years  Breeding  experience.  We  have  been  satisfying 
list  of  prosperous  poultrymen  for  years.  All 
1942  CATALOG  FREE. 

GUARANTEED— 100%  LIVE  DELIVERY. 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns . 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns . 

Red-Faced  Black  Spanish  Minorcas . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds . 

New  Hampshire  Reds  and  Red-Rock  Cross . . 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B.  Leister,  Prop., 


a  steady  growing 


Breeders 

Blood  Tested.  I 

STR.— 100 

PLTS.— 100 

CKLS. — 100 

$8.00 

$15.00 

$2.00 

9.00 

16.00 

2.00 

9.00 

16.00 

'  2.00 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

10.00 

13.00 

8.00 

BOX  49, 

McAUSTERVILLE,  PA. 

360 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  363. 


CONGENIAL,  NEAT,  capable  young  woman, 
for  farm  housekeeping;  willing  to  do 
some  light  outside  work.  Permanency  to 
right  person.  Congenial  home.  •  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3778,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  iff 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  United  States 
citizen  and  residents  of  New  York  State. 
$54  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  reference 
from  previous  employer, 

WANTED  —  Experienced  shepherd,  single 
man  preferred,  who  owns  a  trained 
shepherd  dog.  References  required.  Address 
BOX  S,  Farmington,  Conn. 


FARM  HELP,  experienced  dairy  and 
general  farm  work;  single  or  married; 
good  living  quarters  furnished;  good  wages. 
Permanent  position.  Apply  in  person  or 
write,  MR.  GEORGE  RIDDLE,  Hope,  N.  J, 


FARMHAND  EXPERIENCED,  give  age.  Milk 
two  cows;  $30  month,  room  and  board. 
Steady.  GREEN  GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 


COUPLE  OR  two  women,  White;  to  do 
work  in  kennel;  small  dogs.  Supply  (3) 
furnished  rooms,  bath,  garage.  No  children. 
References  required.  ADVERTISER  3781, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Three  single  men,  good  Surge 
machine  milkers  that  understand  cows. 
Good  pay  to  the  right  men  including  found. 
Also  one  herdsman  to  take  charge  of  325 
milking  cows.  HARRY  R.  MICHELSON, 
Hingham,  Mass.  Telephone  Hingham  0459. 


WANTED  —  Country  girl  for  light  house¬ 
work,  permanent  position;  must  be  clean 
and  reliable.  Own  room,  $25  month,  ex¬ 
ceptional  home,  adequate  time  off.  Two 
adults.  Private  home,  Freeport,  Long  Island. 
Write  MRS.  L.  ROOS,  care  Tobin,  Box  154, 
Station  F,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  dairy 
farm  in  Sussex,  N.  J.  Write  experience 
and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3789,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  White,  settled.  Small 
country  place.  No  animals.  Man,  vege¬ 
tables,  lawns,  repairs.  Woman,  cook,  house¬ 
work.  Permanent.  Room,  board,  bath,  radio. 
Consideration.  Character  reference.  $75  more 
with  ability  shown.  Christian  family,  two 
adults,  one  grown  boy,  one  boy  vacations 
only.  BOX  93  South  Salem,  Westchester 
County,  New  York. 


SETTLED  WOMAN:  White,  plain  cook, 
neat,  general  housework.  Permanent.  $50. 
Room,  bath,  radio,  considerate.  Christian 
household,  tvsio  adults,  one  grown  boy,  boy 
vacations  only.  Northern  Westchester,  New 
York.  ADVERTISER  3784,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  under  45  years,  for 
invalid  lady,  tall,  strong,  lift  patient, 
drive  car;  $75  monthly.  Write  for  personal 
interview.  NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack, 
N.  Y.,  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  GUERNSEY  farm  needs 
high-class  dairyman  about  July  1st.  Must 
be  able  to  operate  dairy,  handling  1,000 
quarts  Grade-A  milk  daily.  Clean,  coopera¬ 
tive  man  can  earn  good  wages  with  ample 
time  off.  Good  house  available.  Will  con¬ 
sider  either  married  or  single  man.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3787,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  farm  needs  all- 
around  single  man.  Team  or  tractor  driver, 
able  to  work  in  barns  in  Winter.  Clean, 
non-drinker  can  have  permanent  job  at 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  3788,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWOiRKER  for  July-August. 

Every  convenience.  MRS.  W.  B.  SOMERS, 
894  Montgomery  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  FARM,  due  to  death,  position  avail¬ 
able  for  married  man.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary  if  willing  to  learn.  State  wages 
expected.  EDWIN  TIPPLE  Ghent,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  small  place  in 
country.  Family  of  3  adults.  Woman  for 
general  housework.  Man  for  outside  work 
and  assist  inside.  No  livestock.  Own  room 
and  bath.  Permanent  position.  MRS. 
CHARLES  BLACK,  Good  Hill  Road,  West- 
port,  Conn. 


GIRL,  GENERAL  housework,  plain  cooking, 
light  laundry.  Family  2  adults,  2  school¬ 
girls.  Seven  room  house;  half  hour  New 
York  City.  Own  room.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  $40.  ADVERTISER  3793,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  or  married  men  on 
modern  dairy  farm,  to  work  either  in  cow 
barns  or  on  farm.  Good  wages  and  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  those  who  qualify.  Apply 
or  write  immediately  to  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLE  AGED,  unencum¬ 
bered  wanted  by  small  country  restaurant 
to  take  care  of  few  rooms  and  light 
laundry.  Steady  job,  good  home,  $45,  room 
and  board.  References  requested.  BOX  186, 
Convent,  N.  J. 


BOY  WANTED  to  help  owner  on  poultry- 
dairy  farm.  Experience  not  necessary;  am¬ 
bitious  and  willing  to  learn.  Pleasant  home 
with  congenial  young  people.  Permanent. 
$20  month  to  start,  advance  as  you  learn. 
Northern  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  3799, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  HOUSEWORKER,  girl  or  woman. 

Permanent  place.  No  ironing.  Modern 
country  home.  Two  Christian  adults  only. 
Wages  $50  monthly.  References  required. 
MRS.  H.  ^FRITSCHIE,  Mahwah,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  COUPLE  without  children, 
woman  to  cook;  light  housekeeping.  Man 
assist  present  general  farmer.  All  meals, 
comfortable  furnished  accommodations  pro¬ 
vided.  Good  wages;  permanent.  State  ages, 
references,  salary  desired.  WILLIAM  F. 
GORDON,  West  Redding,  Conn.,  near 
Danbury. 


WANTED  —  Boy  on  small  poultry  farm, 
steady  or  vacation  work.  Good  home,  $10 
per  month.  ADVERTISER  3801,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL  N 

WHITE,  MIDDLEAGED  couple.  Man  must 
drive  station  wagon,  be  general  handy¬ 
man  and  work  in  kennel.  Wife,  plain  cook¬ 
ing,  housework;  family  of  two  adults. 
Separate  house,  all  conveniences.  Must  be 
sober,  able  to  take  telephone  messages  and 
lovers  of  dogs.  Wages  clear,  all  else  pro¬ 
vided.  ADVERTISER  3798,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  take  care  of  three  or 
four  cows,  gardening  and  do  handiwork. 
Apartment,  light,  fuel,  water  furnished. 
Village  northwest  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  care  for  small  herd 
(5  or  6  Guernseys)  and  peddle  milk  route. 
ADVERTISER  3802,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE  wanted,  under  50,  strictly 
sober;  drive  car,  tractor;  gardener,  farmer, 
care  buildings,  engines  for  water,  light. 
Woman  cook,  houseworker,  minimum  laun¬ 
dry.  Separate  house,  salary  $100,  mainte¬ 
nance.  Small  family.  Write  full  particulars, 
ages,  weight,  nationality,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  GEO.  W.  BOOTH,  Glen  Gardner, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  operate  small  dairy 
farm.  Milking  machine  or  good  hand 
milker.  Planting  and  harvesting.  Salary, 
house,  milk  provided.  State  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3816,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  two  single  men 
for  poultry  and  farm  work.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  State  age,  height,  ex¬ 
perience,  habits  and  monthly  wages.  Ex¬ 
cellent  board  furnished  with  good  salary  and 
bonus  if  capable.  COVENTRY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Route  1,  Rockville,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  to  operate 
small  pasteurizing  plant.  State  wages  and 
experience.  CORONATION  FARM,  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  Telephone  235. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  5  more  wood- 
choppers,  $3.50  a  cord;  steady  work.  Do 
not  write,  apply  in  person  ready  to  work  to 
M.  H.  NAUROCKI,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Woman  assist  in  housework. 

family  of  one  woman.  Protestant.  Good 
home  right  party.  SCOTT,  General  De¬ 
livery,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  General  handyman  and 
gardener  and  cook-housekeeper  with  oc¬ 
casional  care  small  boy.  Modern  unfurnished 
house  with  garage  provided.  Reply  with 
full  particulars  including  wages  required  to 
W.  G.  PEARSON,  Annandale,  N.  J. 


MEN,  SINGLE,  wanted  by  nationally  known 
poultry  breeding  farm,  with  or  without 
experience.  Room  and  board  supplied. 
Write  giving  age,  weight,  height,  wages 
expected.  BOX  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  two  single  men, 
father  and  son,  or  man  with  small  family, 
having  general  farm  experience,  by  large 
dairy  farm  in  Eastern  New  York  State.  If 
interested  in  securing  permanent  position 
with  good  working  conditions,  send  full 
particulars  as  to  age,  habits,  experience, 
references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3811,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  COUPLE:  Man  to  work  and  manage 
165  acre  general  farm  in  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 
Wife  to  help  with  housework.  Must  be 
Christian,  under  50  years  of  age,  clean 
habits,  and  of  good  character.  Large  room 
in  main  house.  All  food  furnished.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  for  right  couple.  Good  future. 
State  dairy,  field-crop  and  general  farm 
experience.  H.  C.  SHELDON,  Manhasset, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  hire  old-fashioned 
woodsman  to  cut  pulp  in  private  country 
home.  Not  a  lumber  camp.  Good  home,  food 
and  $2.50  a  cord.  ADVERTISER  3813,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  » 


WANTED — Dairyman,  single,  to  assist  with 
care  of  registered  Guernsey  herd  produc¬ 
ing  special  A  raw  milk.  DeLaval  machines 
used.  References  required.  $70  a  month  and 
best  of  board.  WHITNEY  FARM,  Old 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  man,  experienced,  single, 
draft  deferred,  for  modern  and  general 
dairy  farm;  excellent  living  conditions  and 
best  wages.  E.  J.  WICK,  Nakoma  Farms, 
Fairport,  N,  Y. 


WOMEN,  TWO,  used  to  working  together, 
healthy,  energetic,  cooperative,  want  out¬ 
door  permanent  work  on  farm  or  estate 
with  Protestant  surroundings.  Also  experi¬ 
enced  dog  kennels,  horses,  general  record*, 
keeping,  driving  cars.  ADVERTISER  3815, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  DESIRING  good  home  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  large  salary,  for  domestic  work 
in  country  home,  not  farm.  Couple  and 
child.  Couple  preferred.  LOUIS  DI  NICOLA, 
Pennsgrove,  N.  J. 


MAN  46,  single,  wants  work  as  caretaker, 
gardener;  country  estate.  BOX  462, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


AN  EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  a  rural 
school  or  position  as  companion.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3766,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  16,  wants  job  on  farm  during  the 
Summer.  ISADORE  WEINSTEIN,  2155 
65th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Position  by  single  man;  honest, 
sober,  reliable,  industrious,  very  clean, 
age  47;  formerly  (butler  valet),  as  care¬ 
taker.  Understand  thoroughly  about  the 
house  as  well  as  excellent  cook;  have  own 
electric  sewing  machine.  Also  would  help 
farmer  at  anything,  had  previous  farm 
experience.  Best  reference  can  be  seen  in 
person  at  address  below.  Prefer  one  in 
family,  good  home,  rather  than  high  wages. 
Please  write  fully  only.  CHARLES  ZUCK, 
169  East  91st  St.,  New  York  City. 


HOME  ECONOMIST,  executive,  house¬ 
keeper,  teacher,  manager.  School,  club, 
hotel,  camp.  Mature,  trained,  experienced. 
ADVERTISER  3767,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARMER  wants  permanent  po¬ 
sition  on  modern  dairy  farm.  References. 
BOX  176,  Gilsum,  N.  H. 

TWO  BOYS,  Iff  want  farm  job  for 

Summer;  strong,  willing  to  learn.  State 
wages.  J.  F.  HOLST,  84-25  86th  Road, 
Woodhaven,  N.  Y. 


EW.  YORKER 

WANTED  POSITION:  Executive,  house¬ 
keeper,  dietitian,  food  manager.  School, 
camp,  coffee  shop.  Good  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  menus,  all  types  food  service;  per¬ 
sonnel  direction.  ADVERTISER  3779,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOOKKEEPER,  ROOM  clerk,  experienced; 

city  hotel,  camp.  Pleasing  personality. 
ADVERTISER  3780,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  16,  Christian;  Summer  work.  Some 
farm  experience,  strong,  ambitious,  re¬ 
liable,  best  references.  ADVERTISER  3782, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  senior,  17,  wants  vacation 
work  on  modern  farm;  some  experience. 
Small  salary.  ADVERTISER  3786,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  MARRIED,  born  Ohio,  52,  good 
milker  by  hand  or  machine,  good  team¬ 
ster;  wife  willing  to  board  other  help.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3790,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  COOK,  waitress,  housework; 

gardener,  repairs,  general  handyman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3795,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  48,  married,  no 
children.  Swiss- American,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  farm  or  estate;  life  long  experience 
in  all  agricultural  branches.  Dependable, 
good  references.  Please  state  particulars  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3796,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY  17,  wants  Summer  work.  New  England 
poultry  or  dairy  farm  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3797,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Three  dependable  boys  want 
Summer  jobs  on  nearby  farms.  BOYS 
FARM  CLUB,  Care  of  Paul  Boughton,  280 
East  21st  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  PRACTICAL  nurse,  desires  po¬ 
sition  in  private  home  or  matron  of 
institution.  References.  ADVERTISER  3803, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARYLAND  STATE  registered  nurse, 
wishes  position  in  good  nursing  home  or 
school.  ADVERTISER  3804,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOY  16,  experienced,  desires  farm  work 
for  Summer.  Good  living  conditions 
essential.  ADVERTISER  3805,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker, 


TWO  BOYS,  18,  seeking  general  farm  work 
for  Summer.  JOHN  HANDEL,  3536  Hull 
Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  wants  farm  work  with 
pleasant  folks,  preferably  out  of  New 
York  State.  Willing,  good  habits,  little  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3807,  care  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager,  of  a  herd  of 
purebred  Guernseys  or  Holsteins.  Life 
time  experience.  Married,  48  years;  no 
family.  Best~  of  references.  $150  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  3806,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  BOY  18,  trustable,  with  experience, 
desires  permanent  position  on  poultry 
farm  with  good  wages  and  fair  treatment. 
ADVERTISER  3808,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  experienced,  wishes  job  in 
Summer  boarding  house  as  v/aitress.  State 
wages  and  duties.  ADVERTISER  3810,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  15,  wants  job 
on  dairy  farm;  one  season  experience. 
HERBERT  POLLAND,  23-51  28th  St., 
Astoria,  L.  I.,  N,  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  breeder  will  con¬ 
sider  managing  farm.  ADAM  SEABURY, 
Seymour,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMHANDS,  buddies; 

draft  deferred;  age  17-22.  $120  month. 

ADVERTISER  3812,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.05  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


MAPLE  SYRUP:  Finest  quality  syrup.  $3 
per  gallon,  F.  O.  B.  W.  J.  ROBERTSON, 
Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  60  best  clover  $8.40,  not  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


COOKING  HONEY,  good  quality,  amber 
mixed,  no  buckwheat,  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60 
lbs.  F.O.B.  $9.  Choicest  white  clover,  5  lbs. 
$1.35.  Limit  two.  Liquified.  Postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa,  New  York. 


AVERYS’  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY.  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


AMBER,  WILD  flower  honey,  (no  buck¬ 
wheat),  5  lb.  pail  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.25, 
postpaid  third  zone.  CHARLES  R.  MILLER, 
2003  Northampton  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  per  gallon, 
prepaid  to  third  parcel  post  zone.  H.  F. 
McILHINEY,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


BOARD  WANTED:  Professional  man  wishes 
to  spend  two  weeks  vacation  on  dairy 
farm  within  125  miles  of  New  York;  where 
only  a  few  guests  are  taken.  Send  rates, 
accommodations  and  full  particulars,  BOX 
175,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SAFE  SUMMER  home  for  children.  Farm 
in  Green  Mts.  Supervised  recreation. 
Former  teacher.  MRS.  PHILIP  BISBEE, 
Waitsfield,  Vt. 


June  13,  1942 

BURBANK  HOMESTEAD,  Walden  Heights, 
Vt.  Modern  farm  house,  electricity,  baths, 
airy  rooms,  1,671  ft.  elevation,  home  cooking, 
rates  reasonable. 


LADIES  —  Physician  recommends  this  safe, 
pleasant,  modern  country  retreat.  Come. 
Rates  $11;  two  $20.  ADVERTISER  3765,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BOARD  elderly  man.  Quiet  country 
home.  Improvements.  MRS.  H.  HOLMES, 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Plain  room  and  board  for  two 
weeks  beginning  June  15th  by  couple 
Long  Island  Sound  between  New  Haven 
and  New  London.  JOHN  ANDERS,  Kitcha- 
wan,  New  York. 


FRENCHMAN  MIDDLEAGED,  wish  board, 
small  farm.  Moderate  rates,  serviceable. 
ADVERTISER  8777,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Summer  boarders.  Quiet  farm; 

modern,  home  cooking.  200  miles  from 
New  York.  Nice  for  elderly  people  or 
teachers.  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  Route  1, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


MODERN,  NEAR  Towanda.  R.  6.  Bath¬ 
ing,  good  food;  reasonable.  KEYSTONE 
VALLEY  FARM,  Wysox,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BOARD  at  “Hill  Top”  for  re¬ 
fined  quiet  folks,  in  the  lovely  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  For  particulars  write  BOX  344, 
Woodstock,  Va. 


LADY  WISHES  room,  board  and  laundry 
in  modern  New  England  American  farm 
or  country  home,  August  1st  or  15th  to 
September  15th  in  exchange  for  30  hours 
per  week  sewing.  Expert  dressmaker  or  any 
kind  of  sewing.  ADVERTISER  3800,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOUTHERN  VERMONT,  11  miles  from 
Brattleboro.  Through  train  from  New 
York  City.  Modern  conveniences.  Pack  up 
your  troubles  and  bring  your  old  clothes. 
Bathing,  scenic  hikes.  Photos  sent. 
MABELLE  GORDON,  Williamsville,  Vt. 


“RIVERSIDE  FARM”  14th  year,  quiet,  all 
modern,  country  home;  near  mountains, 
river,  swimming:  screened  porches.  Double 
room  $9;  single  room  $11  weekly. 
Woodstock,  Va. 


Miscellaneous 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian.  Two  lbs.  $2.80;  3  lbs.  $3.50; 
queens  included.  Queens  80c  each  after 
June  15th.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  1,  5,000-watt  fully  automatic 
110  volt  Delco  electric  light  plant.  Used 
3  months  and  sent  back  to  factory  for  full 
reconditioning.  Has  not  been  used  since 
Has  one  year  factory  guarantee.  Cost  $1,400; 
will  sell  for  $900.  JOE’S  RESTAURANT  & 
GRILL,'  344  Front  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Gravely  tractor  model  L  with 
rotary  plow,  sickle  power  mower,  rotary 
power  mower,  other  attachments  con¬ 
sidered.  DOUGLAS  MILLAR,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Pressure  cooker  40  quarts  or 
larger,  also  auto  trailer  to  carry  horses. 
ADVERTISER  3770,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Cider  press  and  applebutter 
cooking  outfit;  also  12x36  silo.  IVY  CREST 
ORCHARDS,  Mertztown,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Wood  stave  silo,  also  corn 
harvester.  State  price  and  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3783,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Used  tractors  and  plows.  W.  H. 
HOUSNER,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Second-hand  girl’s  bicycle.  Good 
tires.  Write  FRANCES  HODUKAVICH, 
Laurel,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  10  tons  alfalfa  hay,  extra 
quality.  EARL  C.  MENGEL,  Orwigsburg, 
Penna. 


WANTED  TO  buy  small  milk  cooler  and 
pump.  Must  be  complete.  Write  details, 
ADVERTISER  3791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED — Small  greenhouse  in  first  class 
condition.  Must  be  very  reasonable. 
R.  T.  HARTE,  Bethel,  Conn.  Telephone 
Redding  290. 


FOR  SALE:  new  1942  John  Deere  com¬ 
bine.  W.  H.  HOUSNER,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 


DODGE  —  School  bus,  16  passenger,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  also  school  desks,  black¬ 
boards,  etc.  Bargains.  GRAY  COURT 
SCHOOL,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Late  type  Case  pick-up  hay 
baler  for  cash  or  will  trade  1941  model 
6  ft.  Case  combine.  DAVIS  MILLWORK  CO., 
Forty-Fort,  Penna. 


WANTED  TO  purchase,  a  governess  cart 
for  pony.  Write  DR.  HOBART  AGNEW, 
Hewitt,  N.  J. 
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MEN 


Good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  subscription 
work  for  men  with  car. 
All  year,  good  earnings. 
Permanent  territory. 
References.  Write  — 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 
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For  Uniform  Mill?  Inspec¬ 
tion 

[The  Pittsburgh  Press  has  printed 
the  following  letter  from  former 
State  Senator  C.  Hale  Sipe,  Freeport, 
Pa.,  on  the  Moul- Woodring  Bill. 
This  bill  sought  to  establish  uniform 
State  milk  inspection.  It  was  passed 
by  the  1941  Legislature  but  vetoed 
by  Governor  James.  We  consider 
Senator  Sipe’s  observations  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  warrant  a  re¬ 
print  in  our  columns — Eds.] 

The  Moul-Woodring  Bill  called 
for  one  high,  uniform^  State-wide 
standard  of  milk  inspection  instead 
of  the  present  capricious,  conflicting 
and  chaotic  municipal  standards  of 
milk  inspection.  Surely  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  can  set  up  as 
high  a  standard  of  inspection  as  the 
municipalities  of  Frogtown  and 
Podunk,  or  even  Pittsburgh. 

The  present  conflicting  and  ca¬ 
pricious  municipal  standards  of  in¬ 
spection  are  both  amusing  and  tragic. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Darlington  who  operates  a  large 
dairy  farm  near  Philadelphia  and 
runs  a  number  of  milk  routes,  one 
of  which  extends  along  a  street  that 
divides  two  municipalities.  On  one 
side  of  this  street,  the  milk  from 
the  Darlington  dairy  farm  is  abso¬ 
lutely  pure  and  wholesome;  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  it  is  not  fit 
for  human  consumption.  It  is  pitiful 
and  amusing  to  see  The  Press  bat¬ 
tling  for  the  red  tape  which  makes 
situations  like  this  common. 

The  Press  says  that  those  senators 
and  representatives  who  voted 
against  the  Moul-Woodring  Bill 
voted  for  “pure  milk  standards,” 
thereby  implying  that  the  State’s 
standard  is  not  “pure.”  Well,  if  the 
State’s  standard  is  not  “pure,”  let 
the  State  Secretary  of  Health  set  up 
a  “pure”  standard  inasmuch  as  he 
has  the  authority,  under  present 
laws,  to  set  up  a  standard  as  high 
as  he  cares  to;  and  if,  by  reason  of 
lack  of  ability,  he  cannot  make  the 
State’s  standard  any  higher  than  it 
is  at  present,  then  let  the  Governor 
fire  him  and  get  a  secretary  who 
can.  The  farmers  will  not  object  to 
a  State  standard  as  high  as  the 
Washington  monument.  What  they 
want  is  one  uniform,  State-wide 
standard,  however  high,  instead  of 
“57  varieties.” 

In  its  issue  of  May  15,  the  Press 
quotes  Colonel  (Doctor)  Hitchens  as 
saying  that  if  a  bottle  of  milk  stands 
in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  it  will 
become  a  Pandora’s  box  of  disease 
unless  the  germs  are  removed  by 
pasteurization.  This  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  such  milk  will 
contain  about  every  disease  germ 
known  to  science  and  that  the 
pasteurizing  temperature  of  143  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit  applied  only  once 
for  a  period  of  30  minutes  will  kill 
al  these  germs.  According  to  Dr. 
Hitchens,  milk  must  be  a  very 
peculiar  thing.  If  typhoid  germs  are 
in  it,  a  temperature  of  143  degrees 
will  kill  all  of  them.  But  if  these 
germs  are  in  water,  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  all  local  boards  of 
health  order  us  to  boil  the'' water  to 
212  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  at  least 
20  minutes  before  drinking  it. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Board,  milk  comes  to 
Pittsburgh  from  Wisconsin,  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Texas,  Wyoming  gnd  New 
Mexico.  Do  Dr.  I.  Hope  Alexander’s 
inspectors  inspect  the  dairy  farms  of 
those  distant  States  as  they  do  our 
Western  Pennsylvania  farms?  Or 
are  we  Western  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  the  only  “dirty”  farmers,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  United  States? 

C.  Hale  Sipe,  President, 
Keystone  Milk  Producers  Assn. 


About  Emden  Geese 

In  our  own  country,  the  domestic 
goose  has  been  neglected  and  little 
appreciated,  but  it  is  a  bird  of 
tremendous  potential  value.  The  war, 
more  than  any  other  reason,  has 
suddenly  opened  our  eyes  to  its 
possibilities. 

On  our  own  experimental  farm 
we  are  putting  into  operation  many 
of  the  principles  and  ^practices  of 
goose  culture  that  have  been  followed 
by  Europeans  for  many  years.  What 
we  leam  will  be,  of  course,  passed 
along  from  time  to  time  to  your 
readers  so  that  they  may  profit  from 
our  experience. 

Just  now,  there  is  demand  for 
goslings  especially  of  the  Emden 
breed.  A.  L.  Glaser 


News  From 

Crop  Conditions  Much  Improved 

During  the  middle  of  May  a 
general  rain  and  subsequent  show¬ 
ers  broke  the  long  drought  in  New 
Jersey  and  all  crops  now  show  great 
improvement.  White  potatoes  have 
made  a  good  start  and  warm  weather 
will  soon  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  drought.  The 
principal  varieties  grown  this  season 
are  Irish  Cobblers,  Green  Mountain, 
Katahdins  and  Chippewas.  Acreages 
will  probably  exceed  those  of  last 
year. 

Asparagus  cuttings  were  greater 
than  for  last  year,  but  the  quality 
was  inferior  on  account  of  the  dry 
weather  early  in  the  season.  The 
acreage  is  estimated  at  16,500  acres, 
or  1,000  acres  more  than  last  year. 

The  lettuce  crop  comprises  about 
1,600  acres,  and  is  being  marketed 
now  from  all  sections  of  the  State. 
Most  of  the  cabbage,  tomato,  sweet 
potato,  peppers  and  eggplants  have 
been  transplanted  and  are  showing 
satisfactory  growth. 

Best  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Interest  is  shown,  at  this  time  of 
year  in  varieties  of  sweet  corn.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Richard  O.  Rice,  assistant 
Monmouth  County  Agricultural 
agent,  practically  all  growers  of  this 
crop  now  use  hybrid  varieties  as  a 
protection  against  Stewart’s  disease, 
or  wilt,  but  there  is  some  question 
about  which  of  the  hybrids  are  the 
best  to  grow.  Some  information  on 
this  subject  was  obtained  from  the 
sweet  corn  test  planted  on  the  George 
Stevens  farm  at  Shrewsbury  in 
Monmouth  County  last  Summer. 

Early  varieties  that  showed  good 
quality  and  yield  were  Carmelcross 
and  Marcross.  Both  were  even  in 
maturity.  Mid-season  varieties  that 
looked  good  were  Golden  Cross, 
Sencross,  Whipcross  and  Goldrush. 
They  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality 
and  high  in  yield.  Of  the  later 
varieties  Mohawk,  Northern  cross, 
Aristogold  1-A,  Soobred  and  Golden 
Wood  appeared  to  be  outstanding. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Mohawk  variety  was  especially 
excellent. 

Potato  Starch  Factory 

There  has  been  considerable  in¬ 
terest  recently  in  the  possibility  of 
a  potato  starch  factory  in  central 
Jersey.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  starch  and 
under  the  price  support  program  the 
Government  will  subsidize  growers 
who  divert  some  of  their  lower 
grades  for  starch  manufacturing 
purposes.  At  the  request  of  a 
committee  of  the  State  Potato  Asso¬ 
ciation,  K.  R.  Slamp  of  the  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  of  New  Brunswick,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  brief  statement  on  the 
possibility  of  a  starch  manufacturing 
plant  in  central  Jersey.  In  the  state¬ 
ment  he  has  estimated  the  supplies 
that  may  be  available,  the  cost  of 
the  facilities,  and  a  number  of  other 
items. 

Popular  Fertilizer  With  Farmers 

The  use  of  mixed  fertilizer  of  a 
1-2-2  ratio  has  become  standard 
practice  with  a  large  number  of 
potato  and  vegetable  growers.  The 
5-10-10  conforms  with  this  ratio  and 
was  one  of  the  grades  most  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  Gloucester  County  in 
1941.  Since  it  contains  a  total  of  25 
units  of  plant  food,  it  is  an  economi¬ 
cal  grade  to  apply.  By  using  4-8-8, 
4-8-10  and  5-8-7,  a  grower  should 
get  practically  identical  results  at  an 
appreciable  saving  in  cost. 


New  Jersey 

Rotenone  Use  Restricted 

An  announcement  by  the  War 
Production  Board  of  interest  to 
vegetable  growers  states  that  orders 
have  been  issued  prohibiting  the 
use  of  rotenone  or  products  contain¬ 
ing  rotenone  (except  those  already 
prepared)  for  treating  many  of  the 
important  vegetable  crops.  Among 
those  mentioned  are  eggplant,  onions, 
peppers,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers, 
melon,  squash  and  pumpkins.  The 
use  of  rotenone  in  household  in¬ 
secticides  is  also  prohibited.  This 
order  is  due  to  the  fact  that  imports 
^of  rotenone  from  Malaya  and  the 
Netherlands  Indies  have  been  cut  off, 
and  the  supply  from  other  sections 
is  not  adequate.  - 

Greater  Demand  for  Peaches  Ex¬ 
pected 

An  increasing  demand  for  New 
Jersey  peaches  during  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  was  foreseen  by  David 
L.  Johnson,  manager  of  Stokely 
Brothers  and  Company  of  Trenton. 

Mr.  Johnson  reported  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  canning  New  Jersey  yellow 
peaches  of  the  new  numbered  va¬ 
rieties  had  been  very  satisfactory, 
but  that  processing  houses  already 
were  concentrating  on  commodities 
ripening  at  the  same  season  as 
peaches  and  for  which  they  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  and  provided 
equipment  over  a  long  period. 

Schools  Furnish  Farm  Help 

The  supply  of  skilled  farm  labor 
for  dairy  and  general  farm  work 
continues  to  appear  very  critical  in 
Hunterdon  County.  Indications  are 
that  high  school  boys  and  girls  will 
be  able  to  supply  some  of  this  help 
during  the  summer  months  in  cases 
where  farmers  are  willing  and  able 
to  give  this  type  of  help  some  in¬ 
struction.  High  school  students  will 
probably  provide  an  adequate  source 
of  labor  for  the  tomato  harvest 
which  will  come  with  the.  latter  part 
of  the  Summer.  The  County  Farm 
Labor  Committee  can  be  helped  in 
its  efforts  to  provide  farm  labor  if 
farmers  will  notify  the  county  agent 
if  they  are  able  to  use  any  high 
school  help  in  advance  of  the  time 
that  they  need  it. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  for  Side 
Dressing 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  many  farmers  will  not  be  able 
to  obtain  this  material  for  side 
dressing  vegetable  crops.  Where 
lime  has  been  regularly  hsed,  and 
the  soil  is  only  mildly  acid,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  may  be  readily  sub¬ 
stituted  for  nitrate  of  soda.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  O.  G.  Bowen,  Middlesex 
County  agricultural  agent,  sulphate 
of  ammonia  will  tend  to  make  the 
soil  acid,  and  for  that  reason  when 
used  as  a  side  dressing  on  crops 
grown  in  acid  soils,  should  be  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  ground  lime 
stone. 

Winners  in  Egg  Contest 

The  Poultry  Association  Trophy 
won  by  W.  S.  and  R.  H.  Affleck  of 
Stockton  for  the  best  exhibit  of  eggs 
in  the  Hunterdon  County  Chick  and 
Egg  Show  held  at  the  Grandview 
Grange  Hall,  Flemington,  recently, 
must  be  won  three  years  before  it 
becomes  the  permanent  property  of 
any  winner.  Ed.  P.  Nief  of  Fleming¬ 
ton  has  won  it  twice  and  Ed.  Cordts 
of  Freehold,  R.  L.  Sharring-Hausen 
of  Hopewell  and  Henry  Desnos,  Jr. 
of  Flemington  have  each  one  win¬ 
ning  to  their  credit.  The  Affleck 
entry  of  white  eggs  scored  97. 


New  Jersey  Poultry  Shows  Increase 

Reports  from  the  various  counties 
in  New  Jersey  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  poultry  population  for  the 
present  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  value  of  poultry  eggs  and  all 
other  poultry  industry  products  in 
New  Jersey  in  one  year  amounts  to 
approximately  $22,000,000.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  from  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  poultry  population 
of  the  State  is  White  Leghorns,  a 
breed  used  primarily  for  table  egg 
farming  and  for  Jhe  production  of 
white  shell  eggs.  On  the  average 
plant  the  production  per  pullet 
layer  per  year  is  between  11  and  12 
dozen  eggs.  In  normal  years,  the 
average  selling  price  per  dozen  on 
fresh  table  eggs  would  be  about  35 
cetuts.  During  the  past  year,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  around  30  cents. 

Turkey  raisers  in  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
duced  about  30,000  turkeys  during 
the  past  year.  Their  production  will 
probably  be  about  the  same  for  this 
year. 

Cape  May  County  Poultry  Expansion 

Cape  May  County  poultrymen  are 
carrying  out  their  announced  inten¬ 
tion  to  run  their  poultry  farms  to 
capacity  in  1942.  Forty-three  of 
150  growers  sent  “check-up  cards” 
late  in  March  replied  by  April  8 
that  they  will  have  67,075  layers  this 
year  compared  with  53,352  last  year, 
an  increase  of  25  percent.  They  are 
accomplishing  the  increase  in  part 
by  putting  a  greater  proportion  of 
sexed  pullets  under  their  brooder 
stoves.  Whereas  62  percent  of  chicks 
started  last  year  were  sexed  pullets, 
the  percentage  is  75  in  1942. 

The  three  largest  growers  report¬ 
ing  were  Isaac  Katz  of  Woodbine, 
Meerwald  Bros,  of  South  Dennis  and 
Theodore  Young  of  Court  House. 
Their  three  farms  have  an  aggregate 
laying  capacity  of  25,000  layers. 

Victory  Greens  for  Poultry 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
much  of  the  usual  poultry  feeds, 
farmers  in  Gloucester  County  are 
planning  to  replace  them  with  vic¬ 
tory  greens.  Fresh  succulent  green 
food,  such  as  rape,  kale,  fresh  clover, 
and  other  grasses,  will  not  only 
supply  vitamin  A  and  other  es¬ 
sential  nutrients  for  proper  growth, 
but  will  materially  reduce  the  feed 
cost  of  raising  the  1942  pullets. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


More  Tires  for  Farm  Trucks 

A  moderate  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  tires  available  for 
trucks  has  been  made  by  the  O.P.A. 
for  June.  While  the  total  quota  of 
tires  for  rationing  in  June  is  lower 
than  for  May,  special  consideration 
for  trucks  is  given  because  of  the 
approaching  season  of  hot  weather, 
which  puts  more  strain  on  tires, 
particularly  those  used  to  carry 
heavy  loads. 

Offsetting  the  increased  quota  for 
new  truck  tires  is  a  cut  in  the  re¬ 
capped  tire  quota.  The  truck  inner 
tube  quota  also  is  lower.  Passenger 
vehicle  tire  quotas  for  June  show  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  new  and 
recapped  tires  and  inner  tubes  as 
compared  with  May. 

The  new  tires  made  available  in 
the  June  quota  may  be  issued  only 
for  use  on  List  A  vehicles  and  then 
only  when  the  tires  they  have  can¬ 
not  be  made  serviceable  by  re¬ 
capping. 


Buy  war  saving  stamps  or  bonds 
as  often  as  you  can  and  bring 
Victory  nearer. 


A  nice  flock  of  White  Holland  turkeys  at  Cross  Stream  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York;  owner  W.  H.  Grimes,  Manager  Minard  Oathout.  Miss  Muriel  Oathout  is  shown 

in  the  picture  on  the  right. 
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•  Help  chicks  and  young  birds  grow 
and  develop.  Give  them  TONAX  in 
their  mash.  Especially  after  an  attack 
of  any  disease.  And  as  a  tonic  and  conditioner.  Con¬ 
tains  mild  astringents  to  help  relieve  Enteritis;  also 
blood  building  elements.  Tonax  helps  control  intes¬ 
tinal  parasites.  It  provides  trace  minerals  and  reliable 
stimulants.  For  layers  too.  Inexpensive  and  conve¬ 
nient.  2-lb.  can  enough  for  400  chicks  for  a  month, 
75  c.  At  your  Lee  Dealer  or  postpaid  from 

GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Manufacturers  of 

GERMOZONE,  ACIDOX,  GIZZARD  CAPSULES 
and  other  LEE  POULTRY  REMEDIES 


Anything  with  Feathers 

“The  R.  I.  Red  Chicks  I  bought  from  you  last  year 

began  laying  at  5-M>  months.  'Vr^the 

they  were  laying  90%  and  averaged  85%  for  the 
entire  winter.  They  will  outlay  anything  with 
feathers  here  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  at 
temperature  30  degrees  below  zero  for  days. 
This  report  from  George  F.  Bragg.  Peru,  N.  Y., 
is  typical  of  hundreds  of  letters  in  our  files. 

ALSO  MAKE  GOOD  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 
For  11  consecutive  years,  J.  J.  Warren  has  de¬ 
livered  from  20,000  to  25,000  Mass.-U.  S.  Certified 
Chicks  to  eight  Massachusetts  State  Institutions. 
For  the  past  two  years,  the  combined  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  these  Institutions  was  231  eggs  per 
bird,  Warren  stock  exclusively. 

Mass.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 

ROCK-RED  CROSS 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Summer  Prices 
J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


R.  I.  REDS 


Bonded  Against  B.W. 


Q 


REDBIRD 


Mass.  State  Pullorum  Tested  Breeders 


June  Chicks  at  Low  Summer  Prices 

Make  sure  of  plenty  of  good  Pullets  this  winter 
by  raising  a  June  brood  of  Redbird  Farm  Chicks. 
J’hey  are  sold  under  our  famous  Livability  Guar¬ 
antee,  and  how  they  do  grow!  Customers  continually 
report  receiving  50%  production  of  24  oz.  eggs  at 
six  months. 

98%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED  First  4  Weeks 
on  Champion,  Grade-A  and  Grade-B  Matings 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS  NEW  H AMPSH  IRES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  BARRED  PL.  ROCKS 
ROCK-RED  Barred  Cr.  RED-ROCK  Sex-Link  Cr. 
Sexing  Service.  Write  for  Catalog  &  Summer  Prices. 

REDBIRD  FARM.  RL  7,  WRENTHAM,  MASS. 
World’s  Largest  B.  I.  Red  Breeding  Farm 


Most  Important! 
Get  Cobb’s  new  cat¬ 
alog.  Tells  how  Cobb’s 
Chicks  excel  in  livability,  grow- 
production  of  large  eggs  and  meat 
values.  23  years  careful  pedigree 
breeding.  98%  livability  guarantee. 
100%  Pullorum  Free.  Sex-link  Pullets — • 
Reds,  Rocks,  Hamps.  Write  today. 

ROBERT  C.  COBB,  Old  Pickard  Farm 

350  Great  Road  Concord,  Mass. 


Christie’s NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

^f/££$PIZZERINKTUM 

% 


HOT  WEATHER?  CHRISTIE 
CHICKS  CAN  TAKE  IT! 

They  have  SPIZZERINKTUM,  the 
extra  vitality  needed  for  successful 
$5$hot  weather  brooding.  Start  another 
^Christie  brood — pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
3  for  broilers,  friers  and  roasters,  Sfflt- 
gasorted  if  you  wish. 

“  100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


«/'M  CERTAINLY  PROUD 

&&  MOUL'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES" 


"I  have  ability  to  grow  quickly  and 
PRODUCE  heavily — thus  help  in  The 
Food  for  Freedom  Drive”.  Moul’s  New 
Hampshires  or  Crossbreds — best  for  eggs 
or  broilers.  15,000  Breeders.  100%  Pullorum  Clean. 
Catalog.  MOUL’S  Brentwood  POULTRY  FARMS, 
Box  R,  -  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


ARE  HELPING  ALLIES  all  over 
USA  and  on  13  battle  fronts.  War 
map  shows  world  wide  locations  of 

[Parks  Stock.  One  Breed  Only.  ROP. 
Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Priced  right.  Cat. 
and  map  free.  Joe  Parks  &  Sons,  Altoona,  Pa. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  PulL 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Many  years  ago  my  younger 
brother  was  raising  Brown  Leghorns 
and  was  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  when  the  paper  was 
sending  out  a  small  tuber  of  the 
Carman  No.  1  potato  to  each  sub¬ 
scriber.  Brother  did  not  care  for 
the  premium  tuber  and  gave  it  to 
me.  I  was  working  father’s  farm 
at  the  time  and  I  cut  the  potato  into 
single  eyes  and  planted  them  in  the 
old  home  garden.  I  split  some  of  the 
stronger  eyes  and  had  20  hills  of 
potatoes.  When  I  dug  them  I  had 
70  pounds  of  the  finest  potatoes  I 
ever  saw.  An  acre  yield  like  that 
would  have  produced  500  bushels. 
I  have  a  picture,  nearly  50  years 
old  now,  of  myself  holding  a  bushel 
basket  of  the  Carman  potatoes,  and 
it  has  always  elicited  praise  for  the 
Carman  No.  1.  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
since  1871  and  have  been  prominent 
in  agricultural  affairs,  the  Grange 
and  Farmers’  Institute  all  my  life.  I 
have  had  an  interesting  career  in 
spite  of  the  misfortunes  that  have 
overtaken  me.  j.  o.  w. 

New  York 

We  are  particularly  interested  in 
the  reminiscences  of  our  old  friend 
and  this  story  of  the  Carman  No.  1 
potato.  The  picture  was  faded  and 
could  not  be  reproduced.  It  proves 
the  strength  of  our  guarantee  even 
in  the  day  of  premiums. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  way 
you  managed  the  jewelry  company. 
I  received  one  set  about  two  weeks 
ago.  I  assure  you  I  will  never  send 
for  anything  else  I  hear  on  the  radio. 
With  all  my  thanks.  mrs.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 

Goods  were  ordered  and  received 
but  not  being  correct  were  returned. 
It  was  reported  to  the  company  and 
no  response  made  and  no  explanation 
or  attempt  to  adjust.  Our  letters 
brought  the  reply  that  a  replacement 
had  been  sent  but  evidently  had 
been  lost  in  transit  and  a  duplicate 
was  going  forward  at  once,  which 
our  reader  has  received.  Nothing 
was  said  about  the  failure  to  reply 
to  our  reader.  ,  We  would  not 
condemn  radio  advertising  because 
of  one  error  but  it  is  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  the  merit  of  the  articles  offered 
and  the  standing  of  the  company. 

We  subscribed  for  your  paper  and 
your  agent  said  you  had  good  luck 
collecting  bills.  We  are  enclosing 
a  bill  that  we  have  been  very  un¬ 
successful  in  collecting.  The  first 
lot  of  pulpwood  sold  them  was  paid 
for.  But  they  pay  no  attention  to 
the  second  one.  We  will  appreciate 
any  help  you  may  give  us  in  getting 
a  settlement  from  this  company. 

Pennsylvania  l.  o.  v. 

When  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  collect  a  bill  we  are  delighted, 
but  all  are  not  collectible  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  and  in  this  particular 
complaint  we  were  unable  to  help 
our  reader.  The  Bayless  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  went  into  a  receiver¬ 
ship  and  the  business  was  sold. 
Preferred  claims  such  as  taxes  and 
wages  absorbed  the  entire  purchase 
price  and  there  was  no  money  left 
for  distribution  to  general  creditors 
such  as  our  reader.  It  is  a  hardship 
to  lose  a  just  account. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  getting 
my  stove  fixed.  I  had  been  since  the 
second  of  October  trying  to  get  them 
to  adjust  it  properly.  It  works  very 
good  now,  thanks  to  you.  I  know 
you  will  not  take  any  pay,  so  thanks 
again.  mrs.  c.  P. 

New  York 

No,  we  will  not  take  any  pay. 
Our  readers’  gratitude  is  helpful  to 
the  work.  Like  Theodore  Roosevelt 
it  pays  to  shake  a  big  stick  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  it  brings  results  when 
some  concern  is  dilatory. 


One  of  our  readers  sent  an  order 
and  payment  to  a  responsible  house 
for  plants.  There  was  delay  in  ship¬ 
ment  and  the  concern  reports  the 
plants  have  now  been  shipped  but 
that  they  were  up  against  an  actual 
labor  shortage  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  help  but  they  were 
doing  their  best  under  existing 
conditions.  We  refer  to  this  simply 
to  show  the  situation  this  year  with 
even  the  best  of  houses. 


Yesterday  I  received  a  check  from 
the  company  for  70  cents.  I  sincerely 
appreciate  what  you  did.  When  I 
wrote  you  I  never  expected  to  ever 
hear  from  them.  Your  paper  sure 
is  wonderful  and  I  have  learned  my 
lesson  never  to  buy  from  anyone 
that  comes  to  our  door.  Your  paper 
is  a  great  help  to  us;  and  we  will 
never  be  without  it.  Thank  you  very, 
very  much  again.  mrs.  h.  c. 

New  York 

This  company  explained  that  the 
contracts  with  our  reader  seemed 
to  have  been  made  by  solicitors  who 
were  not  their  regular  salesmen  and 
were  not  bound  by  any  contract,  so 
that  when  complaints  were  received 
they  were  beyond  their  jurisdiction 
and  they  had  no  way  of  proving  or 
disapproving  claims.  As  the  premi¬ 
ums  were  returned  they  refunded 
the  70  cents.  To  the  subscriber  they 
wrote  they  were  very  much  per¬ 
turbed  to  have  a  complaint  registered 
with  us  and  regretted  that  the  matter 
was  not  reported  direct.  The  sub¬ 
scriber  tried  for  five  months  to  get 
the  adjustment  before  she  sent  it  to 
us  and  it  then  took  two  months  to 
get  it  settled. 

I  ordered  a  device  for  stretching 
the  spine  from  the  Pandiculator 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  sent 
$25.  They  promised  from  time  to 
time  to  ship  but  neveY  did.  Can  you 
get  my  $25  for  me?  g.  d.  o. 

Florida 

Some  years  back,  in  response  to 
our  demands  for  adjustment  of  a 
complaint,  this  company  wrote  us 
that  complaints  of  the  kind  were 
none  of  our  affairs.  In  connection 
with  the  present  complaint  it  was 
promptly  reported  to  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  was  already  in¬ 
vestigating  complaints  against  them. 
The  result  is  that  the  Department 
has  issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Pandiculator  Company.  The  Pandicu¬ 
lator  Company,  H.  C.  Crowell,  Secre¬ 
tary  and  their  officers  and  agents  as 
such  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  enclosed  information  may 
interest  you  in  further  reference 
to  collecting  cancelled  stamps. 

New  York  e.  t. 

Millions  of  cancelled  stamps  are 
being  collected  and  there  is  an 
established  agency  to  which  they 
can  be  sent.  It  is  said  that  the 
stamps  are  sold  to  collectors  by  the 
pound  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
are  used  to  make  hospital  beds 
available  for  the  free  care  of 
children.  It  takes  a  great  many 
cancelled  stamps  to  make  a  pound 
but  an  otherwise  waste  is  converted 
into  an  asset.  Stamps  should  be  cut 
with  one-quarter  inch  of  the  enve¬ 
lope  remaining  around  the  edge. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  endeavor  to  collect 
$56.50  for  me  from  Frank  Dallacasa, 
Apt.  12C,  1662  Cropsey  Avenue, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  have  written  to 
him  twice  within  the  past  two  weeks 
but  have  received  no  reply.  He 
bought  apples  from  me  in  October, 
paying  for  the  first  two  loads  partly 
in  cash  and  partly  in  checks  he  had 
received  from  other  people.  When 
he  took  away  the  last  load  he  paid 
with  his  own  check  but  it  had  been 
returned  because  of  insufficient 
funds.  When  Mr.  Dallacasa  tele¬ 
phoned  us  twice  saying  how  sorry 
he  was  and  that  he  would  be  out  the 
following  Monday  and  pay  us.  We 
have  not  heard  from  him.  We  have 
learned  that  he  owes  another  man 
in  our  neighborhood  for  apples.  He 
also  said  if  he  did  not  come  here 
he  would  telegraph  the  money.  Will 
you  please  do  what  you  can  to 
collect  this  money  for  us?  m.  j. 

New  Jersey 

We  give  this  history  to  our  readers 
so  that  they  may  have  the  record. 
This  is  a  favorite  trick  of  irresponsi¬ 
ble  individuals  and  some  dealers. 
They  make  returns  promptly  at  first 
to  stimulate  the  trade  and  confidence 
in  them  but  as  soon  as  this  is  es¬ 
tablished  they  begin  to  slip  and 
losses  follow.  It  is  a  misdemeanor 
to  issue  checks  when  there  is  ~  no 
cash  in  the  bank  to  take  care  of 
them,  but  people  change  their 
address  and  lose  themselves  making 
it  impossible  to  prosecute  them.  We 
were  not  successful  and  very  much 
regret  our  failure  and  our  reader’s 
loss. 
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EGGS  FOR  _ 
HATCHING.../ 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 
All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100*% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roastera  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

’  DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  ' 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


JUNIATA  - 
LEGHORNS 

Our  28th  year  of  broeding  for  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds,  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  bo 
furnished  on  short  notice. 


„  .  ,  „  ^  Unsexed— 100  Pullets— 100 

Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17  00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Electric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Wilt  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Largo  Type  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock-Red  Cross . 10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Rods  (Direct) _ 12.00  17.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed. .  8.00  10.00  7.00 

Wo  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
5atoheou-Iuel  &  ,Thur3-.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY. 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


•ylULSHFARMI  CHICKlffl 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  & 

Blood  Tested.  Order  direct  from 
I  ad.  or  write  for  our  new  catalog. 

I  Satisfaction  &  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Shipments  Mon.  &■  Thurs. — Unsexed  Pullets,  Cockerels 
Will  Ship  C.  O.  D.  100  100  100 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Black  or  Buff  Leg.  Anconas .  9.50  17.00  4.00 

Bar.  White  or  Buff  Rocks .  9-50  13.00  8.50 

Wh.  Wyand.,  R.I.  Rods,  N.  Hamps.  9.50  13.00  7.00 
Red-Rocks,  Rock-Red  Cross... ...  9.50  13.00  8.50 

Sexing  guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  21st.  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


250  to  300  egg  R.  O.  P. 
Mated  Leghorns.  Sex¬ 
ed  or  Straight  Run. 
„  Breeders  Bloodtested. 

GUAR-  95%.  POSTPAID.  FREE  CAT, 
100%  Live  Del.  Guaranteed.  100  100 

Large  ENGLISH  St.  Run  Pits. 

TYPE  LEGHORNS .  $8.00 


100 
Ckls. 
$15.00  $2.50 
12.00  8.00 
13.00  7.00 

Shadel  Poultry  '  Farm,'  Rl“5.  McAlisteryffle,  Pa? 


barred  rocks  oo 

N.  H.  or  R.  I.  REDS .  9.00 

MIXED,  80%  Heavies  Guar.  8.00 


NACE  S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  14.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  10.00  6.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  B,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Largo  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  8.00  14.00  2.00 

Rod-Rock  Cross .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

CJC  N.  Hamp.  Reds .  9.00  11.50  7.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks.,  R.I.  Rods  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  10.00  6.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurato.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


H33 


Sexing 
Large 
Bar.  & 


Shipments 
Will  Ship 
Guar.  95% 
White  Leg 
Wh.  Rocks. 


Monday 
C.  _ 


R.I. 


&.  Thursday — Postage  Paid 


D. 

Uusexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

too 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.50 

Reds. . 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16-00 

12.00 

.  Mix. 

.  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds. 

White  Giants . 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H. 

HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  PA. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  PW  100 


White  Leghorns .  $7.00 

AA  GRADE  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  8.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks .  8.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00 

AA  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  13.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . . .  |  .00 


Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


BIO  CHICK  BARGAINS 

White  &  Black  Giants,  Lt.  Brahmas . $9.96-100 

N.  H.  Reds.  White  &  Barred  Rocks .  8.95-100 

(Dark  Cornish  14c  ea.)  Mixed  above  breeds..  7.95-100 
All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  100%  live  del.  Guaranteed. 
Ship  C.  O.  D.  Plus  Postage. 

EWING’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  2,  McCLURE,  Pa. 


CHIC  K.  S 

Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly 
— year  'round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfleld,  N.  J. 


war  s-q-u-a-b-s  wanted 

Raised  in  25  days,  top  poultry  prices.  Why  breed  for 
small  profit  trado?  City  marketmen  want 
all  you  can  ship.  Free  book  has  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  Write 
today  for  it  and  our  low  prices. 

RICE  FARM.  205  HOWARD  ST„  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Receive  all  grades — paying  extra  for  fancy  white 
and  brown.  A  direct  outlet  for  your  eggs  to  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Make  prompt  returns. 

CARL  AHLERS,  Inc. 

168  Duane  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1898 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneoil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


CAN  USE 

FANCY  EGGS 

BEST  PRICES  PAID 
BO  VERS  &  ROSENBLUM 
2298  12th  Ave.  New  York  City 

CKIP  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
U  A  ml  jive  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAU R  POULTRY  C?M,pANX  f  it. 

Box  SO,  West  W*Bhtngtoii  Market,  New  Y  orL  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  AL.L  KINDS! 

sTmEYEB  II  SON,  Ine..  300  firetnwlth  8L.  New  Yerfc 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGOS 


FT 


SNAPSHOTS  FREE  of  extra  cost 


With  each  kodak  roll  we  develop  and  printi  hiiij 
for  25c  we  include  8  extra  prints  FREE  ofJMilTj 
extra  cost— 16  in  all!  Or  8  mammoth  double* lTf -1  It 
size  prints,  30c!  Order  or  write  for ' free i  Mail- ■“■“ST* 

ers.  FAST-X-FOTO,  Dept  H.  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  I. 

Two  Beautiful 

Double- W  eight 

______  _ _ _  Professiona 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  D«*le  Edge  Prhit8,25«. 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCBOSSE,  WI8. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border 
deckle-edge,  25c  per  roll  of  ^glit.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  '  N  J 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 

Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial 

service.  Youno  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

D  11,  n.„.l.n.d  8  guaranteed  prints  plus  enlarge- 

KollS  Ueveloped  ment  25c.  Reprints  3e  each,  30 
Cor  2'Ac  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

» _ i  IT.,,,  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

LSr26  utOCK  PICW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool. 


.  m.  a  |  Highest  Cash  Prices  Pi 

\Mg  I)  (  ■  I  We  Pay  Freight  Chord 

WW  Mai  SOKALNER  BROS.,  fl 


:c8.  Ship  to—  I 

renton.N.J,  ■ 


Wrt  /\|  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
V/  *-/  1. 1  Milts,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

CLEAN  OLIVE  HOGSHEADS 

Make  eiceUwt  tub,  for  all  firm  l.irooaoa.  CapKltt 
120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside  $2.00  each.  F.O.IJ. 
New  York.  Henry  A.  Thorndike,  Newport,  R.  1. 

FOR  INVENTORS  b^rTTee 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 

B0WS-ARR0WS  struction  Book  50c. 
Catalog  Free.  ARCHERY.  617  So.  State,  CHICAGO 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WANTED — Lathes,  drill  prosses,  grinders,  millers,  etc. 
Spot  cash.  Advertiser  3759,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RED  SQUILL  p/f 

For  Bat  Extermination 

TEN  EYCK  CHEMICAL.  CO„  So.  Easton,  Mass. 


Subscribers' Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payables,  in  advance.  When  box  number 
ie  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  of  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issoe. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FOR  $1,000  cash.  For  sale.  In  Farmington, 
Maine.  Land,  several  acres  in  fine  grass. 
Eight  or  10  acres  pine  partly  ready  to  cut; 
enough  to  build  two  or  three  houses  now. 
On  black  road,  dose  to  village.  Normal 
school  and  high  school  in  village.  Good 
churches,  excellent  stores.  Two  or  three 
houselots  available  on  this  land.  New  water 
main  in  black  road,  with  water  unexcelled, 
tap  it  anywhere.  Natural  county  park 
(permanently  reserved)  heavily  wooded 
opposite  side  of  road.  The  whole  situated 
half  mile  from  churches  and  school,  just 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  Maines’  most  charm¬ 
ing  villages.  No  better  place  to  educate 
your  children,  do  a  little  farming  and 
lumbering,  and  live  in  the  health-giving 
climate.  Some  snow  in  Winter,  but  you  will 
live  on  plowed  road.  Good  neighbors.  Build 
your  own  house.  Address  ARTHUR 
TITCOMB,  Farmington  or  Rev.  C.  H. 
Cutler,  D.  D.,  Waban,  Mass.,  owner. 


FOR  SALE:  Nine  room  house  and  lot  in 
Lakemont,  a  hamlet  between  Watkins 
Glen  and  Geneva.  This  is  a  good  place  to 
live,  combining  country  and  city  comforts; 
superior  schooling,  paved  roads,  frequent 
mails  and  a  modernized  house  with  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  heat,  complete  plumbing 
and  electrical  service.  For  particulars  and 
picture,  address  JAMES  P.  LONG,  Naples, 
New  York. 


LANCASTER  AND  Lebanon  Counties  in 
Penna.,  still  have  the  best  farms.  Buyers 
better  write.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


DAIRY,  POULTRY  bargain:  70  acres, 
stream,  scenic  view,  macadam  highway, 
dwelling,  barns;  $6,600.  Terms,  O,  S. 
JANSEN,  WallhiU,  N,  Y, 


TERRACE  MANOR:  12-room  dwelling,  im¬ 
provements,  bus  service,  macadam  high¬ 
way,  5  acres,  barn-garage,  hennery;  $3,800, 
terms.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


15  ACRES,  3  open,  large  brick  building, 
living  quarters,  small  lake,  river  frontage, 
in  town;  $3,200.  Also  acreage,  7  acres  wood¬ 
land;  $195.  6(4  acres,  $175  and  others;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


134  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  30  acres 
tillage,  5-room  house,  brook,  16  cows,  1 
pair  horses,  building  good  condition,  whole¬ 
sale  milk,  income  $200  a  month.  Price  com¬ 
plete  $7,500,  one-half  down.  THEODORE 
MATWYKO,  Eastford,  P.  O.  Woodstock 
Valley,  Conn. 


WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA:  80  acre  farm, 
near  college  town.  14  acres  excellent 
orchard,  very  good  soil,  some  woodland, 
never  failing  spring  near  buildings,  on 
paved  road;  four  feet  of  coal,  electricity, 
9-room  house,  large  bam;  near  excellent 
markets.  No  agents.  ADVERTISER  3699, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM,  capacity  8,500  broilers, 
3,500  layers.  Big  bargain,  $8,000  cash;  more 
if  mortgage  required.  On  Jericho  Turnpike, 
50  miles  New  York  City.  Fully  equipped, 
house  up-to-date,  6  large  rooms,  hath,  hot 
and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  oil  burner, 
garage,  roadstand,  l*/2  acres.  CHARLES 
NEWMAN,  Centereach,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
(Opposite  Drews  Texaco  gas  station). 


POULTRY  RANCH:  40  level,  tillable  acres; 

modern  buildings,  Jamesway  equipment. 
Three  bedrooms,  semi,  furnace,  bath,  5- 
room  apartment  over  feed  room;  3,200  lay¬ 
ers,  4,000  pullets.  State  road,  Syracuse  18 
miles;  $20,000,  $12,000  down.  Reason,  own¬ 
er’s  advanced  years.  J.  AMOS  HOUSE  & 
SON,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Country  general  store  and  gas 
station.  Send  full  particulars.  BOX  533, 
Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Low  priced  farms,  convenient 
to  transportation,  within  120  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Quick  action.  JAMES 
BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  GAS!  Close  to  town,  modern  10,  30, 
100  acre  farms  with  brooks,  income. 
Cheap.  "DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


FOR  SALE:  Small  attractive  cottage,  partly 
furnished,  approximately  one  acre  land; 
close  to  Connecticut  River;  good  fishing  and 
bathing,  might  trade  larger  house.  Write 
WM.  DIETSCH,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


OYSTER  BAY,  L.  I.:  30-acre  crop  farm, 
loamy  tillage,  region  of  successful  farm¬ 
ers  and  good  homes.  Practically  all  public 
services,  speedy  transportation  to  New  York 
City.  Attractive  10-room  modernized  home, 
abundance  of  shade  trees.  45  ft.  bam,  shed, 
garage  and  storage.  $18,000.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Residence,  1*4  acres,  11  rooms, 
good  roof  and  chimneys,  plenty  water, 
electric  lights,  approximately  225  ft.  water 
frontage.  Barn  and  garage,  new  chicken 
house  34x13  ft.  Route  145.  School  bus 
passes  door.  Terms  $1,250.  WOOD  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


104-ACRE  very  productive  Yates  County 
farm;  6  woods,  25  hay  land,  good  build¬ 
ings,  hardwood  floors,  running  water,  land¬ 
scaped.  Cheap  if  taken  immediately.  WILL 
LUNICK,  10  Stoll  St.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  15%  acre  farm,  7-room  house, 
spring  water,  barn,  henhouse,  fruit,  3,000 
evergreens,  300  huckleberry  bushes,  Guern¬ 
sey  cow.  Located  in  Pennsylvania.  $4,000. 
Three  miles  from  Narrowsburg;  hard  road. 
New  York  100  miles.  C.  H.  MANGELS, 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRE  poultry  farm,  main  road;  eight 
houses,  electric,  automatic  fountains,  two 
room  bungalow;  $800,  terms.  ROWSE, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


LONG  BEACH:  For  sale,  handsome  12  rooms, 
3  baths,  sun  deck,  spacious  porch,  double 
garage  with  room,  bath,  perfect  condition; 
furnished  or  unfurnished.  ADVERTISER 
3768,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  acres,  old  4- room  house; 

fruit,  garden;  $2,000.  Also  large  stocked 
farm;  $35,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


THREE  PARTLY  furnished  rooms  for  light 
housekeeping  for  Summer  or  all  year 
round.  References.  Reply  ANNA  VASS, 
Guilford,  Conn. 


MAINE  ESTATE:  87  acres,  70  acres  valu¬ 
able  wood  and  timber;  over  three  acres 
raspberries  give  good  income.  9-room  house, 
barn,  repair  shop  and  henhouses,  town 
water,  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone  and  every  modern  convenience. 
Borders  large  pond  with  fine  Pickerel  and 
Horn  Pout  fishing.  Duck,  rabbit,  partridge 
and  deer  hunting  right  on  place. 
Near  Belfast.  Taxes  low.  Beautiful  home 
for  year  round  or  summer  residence.  Price 
$5,000  cash.  Full  particulars,  pictures.  A.  H. 
CROSSMAN,  R.  3,  Belfast,  Maine. 


EQUIPPED  AND  stocked  poultry  farm,  11 
acres  sloping  land,  taxes  $125.  House  with 
six  large  rooms,  all  conveniences.  Capacity 
3,500  hens.  Stock  2,500  hens  laying  1,500 
eggs  per  day.  3,500  young  stock,  mostly 
pullets,  incubators,  breeding  stock.  WM. 
PALMER,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Highly  successful  poultry- 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery.  Eastern  Penna. 
Doing  $40,000  business  yearly;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked.  Investigate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale:  50  acres,  6-room 
house,  12  poultry  houses,  100  choice  apple 
trees.  Good  markets  for  all  that  you  have 
to  sell.  One  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
vegetables  growing  on  farm  now.  Price 
$3,875.  4  miles  from  Hillsdale,  100  miles 

from  New  York.  W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  32  acre  farm,  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey.  7-room  house,  bath, 
electricity,  large  barn,  other  buildings,  good 
water.  ADVERTISER  3775,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  nicely  located  farm  in 
Putnam,  Conn.  Route  44.  Springfield- 
Providence  bus.  Running  water,  electricity, 
new  cottage,  rich  soil,  barn  40x72,  30  acres 
clear,  young  orchard,  plenty  wood  and 
lumber;  A  No.  1  bargain.  HENRY  L. 
CONVERSE,  Putnam,  Conn. 


4-ROOM  FURNISHED  cabin  for  rent,  near 
farm  home;  fishing  privileges.  GEORGE 
JAQUISH,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Country  home,  about  100  miles 
New  York  City.  Under  $2,000.  MAASS, 
9017  208th  St.,  Bellaire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  106  acres,  20  acres  woods,  new 
buildings,  near  hard  road,  church  and 
school;  $2,000  cash  or  $2,500  on  time. 
CLARENCE  NOBLE,  Bath,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES  $1,600,  one-half  balance,  easy 
terms;  also  %  acre  building  lot.  MAUDE 
WARD,  Philmont,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  100  acres,  large  20-room 
house,  modern  equipment,  good  buildings, 
pure  spring  water;  income  past  year  $4,300. 
Price  of  farm  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  3689, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT:  Camps  and  sunporches  built 
right  on  most  beautiful  lake;  Adirondacks. 
Bathing,  fishing,  hunting;  reasonable.  Ad¬ 
dress  MRS.  MAXAM,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


LAKEWOOD,  N.  J.,  8-room  house  for  sale, 
best  location,  suitable  private  dwelling 
or  professional  purpose;  for  appointment, 
write  MRS.  A.  E.  MARR,  14  Washburn  PI., 
Caldwell,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm,  24  acres,  fully 
stocked  and  equipped.  2,500  White  Leg¬ 
horn  layers,  2,000  pullets.  Two  miles  from 
town.  Five  room  house,  all  modem  con¬ 
veniences,  fruit  trees  and  brook  through 
farm.  Price  $18,000,  half  cash.  Write  in¬ 
quiries  to  MR.  CHARLES  STUPENSKY, 
Lakehurst  Road,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  3-story  brick  home,  9  rooms 
and  bath.  all  conveniences,  concrete 
double  garage.  F.  R.  WORTHINGTON,  30 
Carlisle  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


$3,000  BUYS  an  8-room  house  and  2  acres 
of  good,  clear  land  on  good  road;  with 
good  water  and  lighting  system  (Delco). 
Large  garage  and  chicken  house;  land 
suitable  for  truck  gardening  or  chicken 
raising.  Terms.  JOHN  J.  BROWN,  Star 
Route,  Rocky  Point,  N.  Y. 


ROUTE  20  near  West  Winfield,  17  acres, 
7-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  5-cow 
barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  800  ft.  road 
frontage.  P.  H.  LEE,  R.  D.  No.  1,  West 
Winfield,  New  York. 


400  ACRES:  200  acres  tractor  worked  fields, 
2  houses.  City  Service  lights,  school  bus 
and  milk  truck,  2  silos;  dairy  barn,  cement 
floors,  water  buckets,  lights.  50  cows,  elec¬ 
tric  milk  cooler,  electric  milking  machine, 
tractor,  thrashing  machine,  complete  line 
farm  machinery,  $16,500;  $5,000  cash.  Many 
other  good  buys.  New  list.  A.  R.  SILLIMAN, 
Broker,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  25  acre  Summer  home.  Beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  quiet;  $600.  Cash.  Penna. 
ADVERTISER  3794,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  One  man  farm.  Finger  Lake 
section  or  Albany,  N.  Y.  House  must  be 
in  good  condition,  barn,  electricity.  Please 
state  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  C. 
ERTELT,  1877  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Country  home.  50  acres, 
Sullivan  County.  Inquire  MRS.  HEYEN, 
1283  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  FARM  about  two  acres,  small 
house  with  electricity;  not  over  $2,000. 
W.  REMZELMAN,  1731  Ryder  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


WANT  TO  buy  country  home,  6  rooms 
or  more,  a  few  acres;  reached  by  Jersey 
Central  Railroad.  Down  $500,  monthly  $35. 
KRONCKE,  77  Nelson  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 


99  ACRE  equipped  dairy  farm,  productive; 

electricity,  bathroom.  FRANK  PIEHL, 
Forestville,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  LARGE  modern  farms  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Monthly  milk  check  on 
one  nearly  $1,000  at  present,  can  easily  be 
doubled.  E.  E.  SCHMICK,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  36  acre  vegetable  farm, 
9-room  house,  all  improvements;  10  miles 
from  Paterson.  A.  ROGACH,  Change 
Bridge  Rd.,  Montville,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  10-room  comer  house  with  1 
acre  land,  all  improvements.  Reasonable 
price.  A.  ROGACH,  Change  Bridge  Rd„ 
Montville,  N.  J. 


WANTED — More  listings  and  more  buyers 
for  farms  and  country  homes  in  Morris, 
Warren,  Sussex,  and  Hunterdon  Counties, 
New  Jersey.  J.  McE.  MULLIKIN,  Broker, 
Route  2,  Dover,  N.^J.  On  Dover-Chester  Rd. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  Warwick.  N.  Y.  Nine 
rooms;  state  road;  $3,000.  70  acres.  $12,000. 
List  free.  PAUL  BOUGHTON,  280  East 
21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  SMALL  farm  near  New  York. 

HASSETT,  848  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


FOR  SALE:  168  acres  in  Monroe  County, 
New  York.  8  miles  south  of  Rochester  on 
an  improved  road.  2  large  barns,  large 
modern  house,  also  6-room  tenant  house 
has  electricity,  3-car  garage,  large  tool 
shed,  large  silo,  beautiful  lawns,  well  kept 
up.  ADVERTISER  3814,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  ' 


FOR  SALE:  120  acres,  buildings  excellent, 
alfalfa  soil,  electricity,  35  cattle,  chickens, 
pigs,  all  machinery,  etc.  One-half  mile 
village.  Price  equipped  $13,000,  half  down 
or  bare  $8,500.  half  down.  Write  BOX  266, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale.  Central  New  Jersey.  3 
houses,  8-5-2  rooms,  1  log  cabin  with  bar, 
swimming  pool,  never  failing  spring  water 
piped  to  house,  barns,  etc.  260  acres,  160 
under  cultivation.  Plenty  of  hunting  and 
fishing.  51  miles  from  Holland  Tunnel. 
Suitable  for  camps  or  sportsmans  club.  Price 
$16,000.  ADVERTISER  3809,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


PRODUCTIVE  300  acre  dairy  farm  on  main 
road,  tractor  worked.  2  hodses,  all  im¬ 
provements  in  main  house.  Modern  barn  for 
50  head,  concrete  floor,  drinking  buckets; 
2  silos;  poultry  house.  About  75  acres  woods 
and  timber,  sugar  bushes;  orchard;  stream 
and  springs.  A  splendid  buy  at  $7,000; 
$2,000  down  payment.  Others.  MRS.  CLAIRE 
D.  PARSONS,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


FOR  SALE:  Village  farm,  completely  stocked 
and  equipped.  Income  last  month  $950. 
PROSKINE,  Roxbury,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens, 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hours 
per  day.  Communicate  with  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows, 
three  times  daily.  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  or  married  man  on  mod¬ 
ern  dairy  farm,  to  assist  herdsman  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WILL  PAY  $20  per  week  with  room  and 
board  to  neat,  conscientious  woman  to 
help  with  housework  and  cooking.  P.  O. 
BOX  72,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Nurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen. 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
reference  required.  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEF IORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  SURGE  machine  or  hand 
milkers.  Twice  daily.  Starting  wages  $75 
and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged,  single,  general 
handy  and  poultryman.  Board  self.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Married  man  for  work 
on  dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  city.  Living 
quarters  with  modern  improvements;  salary. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  for  dairy  farm, 
good  salary,  modern  living  quarters;  10 
miles  from  city;  excellent  opportunity  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  3707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This 
is  an  Essential  Public  Health  Govern¬ 
ment  Service.  Salary  $54-$66  a  month  to 
begin,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medical 
care;  $60-$72  and  up  after  July  1.  Beautiful 
surroundings,  nice  quarters,  pleasant  work, 
ideal  for  married  couples  of  all  ages;  life¬ 
time  jobs  and  pension.  Help  do  your  part 
during  this  emergency  by  applying  for 
position  at  the  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  on  dairy  farm, 
house  and  conveniences.  Six  day  week. 
State  salary.  BOX  106,  Hauppauge,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  men.  General  utility 
or  houseman,  kitchenman,  gardener,  dish¬ 
washer,  assistant  clerk.  $40  monthly  room 
and  board.  Small  country  inn.  YE  CASTLE 
INN,  Saybrook,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Milker,  able  to  milk  20  cows 
and  do  barn  work.  No  liquor.  $75  per 
month,  board  and  room.  RANDOLPH 
AUCLAIR,  Millwood  Farm,  Framingham, 
Mass. 


HELP  WANTED:  Woman  to  live  with  and 
help  care  for  invalid  lady.  No  laundry. 
Protestant  home.  For  particulars,  write 
BOX  120,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


MAID  FOR  cooking  and  housework,  sleep 
in;  one  child  in  family.  Good  home  and 
long  time  position  for  right  person.  Write 
for  particulars  and  state  your  qualifications. 
MRS.  A.  L.  MADER,  112  Euclid  Ave., 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Extra  good  girl,  woman  or 
couple  to  help  in  kitchen  and  make  rooms 
in  country  boarding  house;  husband  to 
help  on  farm.  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Pratts- 
ville,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants 
young  man  who  can  butcher,  buy  live¬ 
stock  from  farmers,  make  himself  generally 
useful.  ADVERTISER  3769,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man,  age  50-55,  sober; 

farm  work  and  help  milking  cows.  $40 
month,  room  and  board.  ANTHONY 
ZABETT,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  middleaged  man,  dry- 
hand  milker,  DeLaval  milkers.  Dairy 
work.  Willing,  honest  worker.  $40  month 
and  board.  T.  HAZEL  CLARK,  Route  1, 
Easton,  Md. 


GIRL  OR  woman  to  help  with  house  and 
cooking,  also  outside  chores  on  fur  farm. 
$40  a  month,  plus  room  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3771,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER:  Married,  handy,  sober, 

driver;  near  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Steady  po¬ 
sition.  S.  YELLEN  8114  5th  Ave.,  North 
Bergen,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  business  couple. 

Country-good  home.  Reply  giving  age. 
experience  and  salary  desired.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3773,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  FARM  worker.  Clean,  honest, 
dependable,  willing  and  sober.  Reply  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  religion,  references.  House 
and  usual  privileges.  State  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Refined  woman  or  girl.  House¬ 
work  and  help  with  baby.  Pleasant, 
Christian  home;  own  room  and  bath.  Good 
character  more  necessary  than  experience. 
$50  start;  $60  if  experienced  cook.  Write 
MRS.  W.  L.  LYALL,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D.,  Monsey, 
N.  Y„  or  telephone  Suffern  622. 


WORKING  FARM  foreman,  married,  young, 
energetic,  preferably  without  children,  for 
a  dairy  farm  on  Long  Island  with  pedigreed 
stock,  modem  machinery  and  tractors.  Must 
be  reliable,  sober  and  willing.  Good  living 
conditions,  permanent  position.  Give  salary 
and  references.  ADVERTISER  3776.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER,  Protestant.  Com¬ 
pact  modern  house.  2  adults,  2  children, 
8  and  5  years.  $60.  DANIELS,  Box  685, 
Darien,  Conn. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  360. 


TRACTORS,  TRUCKS,  CARS,  PUMPS! 


Making  sure  that  your  machinery  stays 
in  good  condition  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  on  a  farm  today. 


That’s  one  reason  why  thousands  of  farmers 
insist  on  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  They’ve  found 
that  this  tough,  reasonably  priced  oil  does  a 
whale  of  a  lubrication  job  for  tractors,  cars, 
pumps,  trucks,  and  other  farm  machinery. 

Today,  give  your  farm  equipment  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  needs  to  make  it  last  the  duration  .  .  . 
change  to  Gulflube  .  .  .  and  change  your  Gulf- 
lube  regularly! 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.  J.  5.  Pigott 

Gulf  Research  and  Development  Division 

Read  these  two  tips  on  tractor  care 


ITo  catch  water  and  dust 
■  before  they  get  into  the 
carburetor,  most  farm  tractors 
have  sediment  bulbs.  When 
you’re  operating  your  tractor, 
this  bulb  must  be  taken  out 
and  cleaned  .  .  .  often.  A  lot  of 
these  sediment  bulbs  have 
screens.  These  screens  should 
be  taken  out,  too,  and  then 
washed  with  kerosene. 


2  Here’s  an  easy  job  —  but 

■  onf  which  must  be  done 
daily:  Remove  the  cup  at  the 
bottom  of  the  air  cleaner,  wash 
it  with  kerosene,  and  then  fill 
it  to  the  mark  with  fresh,  light 
engine  oil.  This  keeps  trouble¬ 
making  dusty  air  from  getting 
into  the  engine. 

I - 


60-page  Tractor  Manual 

FREE* 


fits*®* 


This  book  is  a  complete,  non-') 
technical  encyclopedia  on 
tractor  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance,  compiled  and  edited 
by  Gulf’s  experts.  It’s  a  book 
y°u’d  have  to  pay  a  dollar  to 
huy.  But — we  meant  what  we 
sa»d — it’sfreejn  limited  quan¬ 
tities,  to  tractor  operators 
only- Send  a  postcard  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids, 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for  your  copy.  Please  state  the  type 
or  types  of  tractors  you  operate. 


Maybe  you  once  called  it  “junk!”  But,  at  present, 
old,  worn-out  farm  machines  are  calculated  to  yield 
millions  of  tons  of  steel  to  our  government.  So,  co¬ 
operate  with  local  salvage  work.  Release  the  scrap 
metal  you  can  spare  to  Uncle  Sam.  Put  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  you  have  to  work! 


A  Good  Farmer  Doesn't  Guess -He  Knows! 


MAYBE  there  used  to  be  a  time  when  a 
farmer  could  manage  his  farm  by  shrewd 
guesswork.  But — all  that  has  been  changed. 
Knowledge  is  a  farmer’s  biggest  advantage  in 
making  a  success  today! 

Because  this  is  true,  Gulf  regularly  publishes 
a  page  of  facts  about  our  Farm  Aids.  Whether 
you  buy  them  or  not  is  strictly  up  to  you.  But 
we  believe  every  farmer  should  know  something 
about  these  outstanding  Farm  Aids  .  .  .  and 
how  they  can  help  you  on  your  farm. 

So  here — in  streamlined  form — are  the  main 
facts  on  two  of  these  widely  used  products: 


1.  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  S  and  W  are 

highly  stable  .  .  .  resistant  to  deterioration  by 
heat,  cold,  water,  or  extreme  pressure.  They  will 
remain  in  bearings  for  long  periods  without 
running  out.  They  are  designed  for  general 
chassis  lubrication  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 


2.  You’ll  find  extra  protection  for  the  lubri¬ 
cation  of  Transmissions,  Final  Drives,  and  Pow¬ 
er  take-offs  in  Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P. 
These  Gulf  Farm  Aids  are  also  suitable  for  use 
in  truck  wheel  bearings  and  truck  rollers  where 
a  fluid  lubricant  is  necessary.  Gulf  Transgear 
Lubricants  E.P.  are  recommended  for  oil-type 
steering  gears  and  universal  joints,  too. 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributing  plants.  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  Gulf  products  for  home 
and  farm  are  sold  at  Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  variety  stores  ...  at 
milk  gathering  stations  and  by  feed  stores. 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 
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A  Successful  Farm  Family 

You  need  not  go  to  Iowa  or  Georgia  to 
find  an  efficient  farm  business  which  operates 
about  1,670  acres  apd  furnishes  a  good  living 
for  three  branches  of  the  same  family.  John 
Davis  and  sons  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  such  an  enterprise  in  their  own  town 
and  in  Lancaster,  Bolton  and  West  Boylston. 
A  study  of  their  experience  and  methods  may 
point  the  way  for  others  to  achieve  a  like 
success. 

The  family  has  been  living  over  a  century 
at  the  home  place  on  Redstone  Hill.  Although 
the  original  George  Davis,  with  his  17  year 
old  son  Jonathan,  picked  out  good  rolling 
land,  much  of  it  was  not  cleared  and  it  origin¬ 
ally  kept  only  two  or  three  cows  and  one  horse. 

Diversification  began  as  early  as  1870  with 
the  formation  of  the  lumber  firm  of  Wilder, 
Walker  and  Davis.  In  addition  to  getting  out 
saw  logs,  they  produced  much  cordwood  which 
was  in  greater  demand  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now  when  coal  and  oil  have  largely  re¬ 
placed  wood  as  domestic  fuel  in  cities,  and 
towns  and  on  many  farms.  Those  were  the 
days  when  chestnut  trees  still  flourished  and 
when  new  railroad  construction  created  a  de¬ 
mand  for  ties.  Hence  there  was  much  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  sort  at  that  time.  Oxen  were  used 
in  the  woods  where  their  slowness  is  not  a 
serious  drawback.  If  one  broke  a  leg  he  was 
promptly  turned  into  beef  and  so  was  not  a 
dead  loss  as  a  badly  injured  horse  would  have 
been.  Since  the  hurricane  of  1938 
the  lumber  business  has  not  been 
carried  on  but  for  many  years  it 
provided  a  supplement  to  the 
agricultural  income  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  use  f$r  man  and  team  labor 
in  the  Winter.  The  Davises  still 
get  out  several  hundred  cords  of 
wood  each  Winter  to  sell.  Oxen 
were  used  exclusively  for  farm 
work  until  in  1895  horses  began 
to  be  used.  Since  1928  tractors 
have  been  employed  but  four 
horses  are  still  kept. 

Another  important  supplemen¬ 
tary  source  of  income,  that  is, 
buying  and  selling  livestock,  has 
been  carried  on  since  Mr.  Davis’ 
father  traded  oxen.  The  present 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  John 
A.  Davis,  makes  weekly  trips  to 
Vermont  to  bring  back  cows  that 
have  just  freshened.  These  are 
sold  to  Massachusetts  dairymen 
who  do  not  raise  replacements. 

Frequently  they  are  traded  for  worn  out 
cows.  Cows  and  calves  and  occasionally  steers 
and  sheep  are  trucked  to  Brighton  nearly 
every  week.  This  scheme  has  replaced  an 
earlier  plan  whereby  cows  were  bought  and 
shipped  by  rail  to  Clinton  whence  they  were 
driven  over  the  road  to  the  farm.  At  that 
time  beef  cattle  were  driven  to  Worcester. 
Trucks  have  been  used  for  over  25  years. 

Dairymen  near  large  cities,  using  high 
priced  land,  often  feel  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  raise  heifers  and  to  maintain  their  milk 
production  they  have  to  buy  fresh  cows  at 
intervals;  they  lack  barn  room,  pasture  and 
land  on  which  to  raise  hay  to  feed  young 
stock.  Some  seem  to  be  without  the  knack 
of  successfully  rearing  calves  and  they  figure 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  purchase  replacements. 

Theoretically,  heifer  calves  from  high  pro¬ 
ducing  dams  in  commercial  dairies  should 
not  be  vealed  but  raised  in  areas  more  re¬ 
mote  from  cities  where  costs  would  be  less 
and  the  weekly  trip  to  Vermont  with  an 
empty  truck  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  way 
to  get  them  to  such  places  but  the  difficulties 
due  to  diseases  and  differing  State  laws  stand 
in  the  way. 

While  this  great  farm  business  is  diversi¬ 
fied,  the  main  crops  are  milk  and  fruit.  The 
excellent  pasturage  and  hay  are  sold  through 
the  cows,  hence  in  times  of  low  milk  prices, 
the  firm  can  “get  by”  better  than  can  milk 
producers  who  are  obliged  to  have  large  pro¬ 
duction  and  high  milk  prices  to  pay  for 
bought  roughage. 

About  175  cattle  are  kept  at  the  various 
farms.  Of  these  110  to  115  are  purebred 
Holsteins.  The  milkers  are  at  Lancaster  while 


the  dry  cows  and  young  stock  are  kept  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  at  the  Bolton  place.  The  grade 
cattle  are  kept  at  the  home  place  in  Sterling. 

A  purebred  Holstein  herd  has  been  main¬ 
tained  since  1930.  The  foundation  stock  was 
bought  to  advantage  from  various  sources  on 
both  sides  of  the  Connecticut  River  from 
Bellows  Falls  to  White  River  Junction.  The 
bulls  were  secured  from  good  herds.  Among 
the  records  made,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Quaboag  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion,  are  the  following:  The  yearly  average 
in  1941  was  10,198  pounds  milk,  349.84  pounds 
butterfat  on  46  head,  including  12  first/  calf 
heifers,  and  one  cow  12  years  of  age.  One 
cow  made  83.3  pounds  of  milk,  testing  4  per¬ 
cent,  in  one  day.  One  cow,  15  years  old,  gave 
in  one  year  18,288  pounds  milk,  554  pounds 
butterfat,  from  three  teats.  She  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  90  pounds  daily  on  three  milkings  a  day. 
Her  first  month  after  freshening  she  made 
3,570  pounds.  No  wonder  that  the  Davises 
are  vealing  fewer  and  fewer  calves. 

They  feed  a  16  percent  ration  because  their 
roughage  is  so  high  in  protein.  They  have  50 
acres  of  alfalfa  supplemented  by  corn  silage 
and  that  made  from  grass  and  green  oats.  The 
war  may  cut,  off  or  at  least  diminish  the 
supply  of  molasses  for  making  grass  silage, 
hence  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  phosphoric 
acid  which  lacks  sugar  and  is  less  palatable 
to  the  cows.  Seventy  to  80  acres  of  improved 
pasture  help  to  lower  the  cost  of  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  There  are  50  acres  in  Ladino  clover 


which  is  reseeded  every  four  years.  The 
pasture  is  so  good  that  fhen  the  cattle-  are 
on  it  they  need  only  a  12  percent  grain  ration. 
The  young  stock  need  no  grain.  To  start 
such  pasture  plenty  of  lime  and  fertilizer  and 
inoculated  seed  are  needed,  all  of  which  is 
expensive  yet  such  husbandry  is  economical 
in  the  long  run.  In  addition  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  natural  pasture  from  which  the 
brush  has  been  cut  where  the  fertilized  grass 
crowds  out  its  further  growth. 

Fruit  is  the  other  major  crop.  There  are 
200  acres  in  Baldwin,  McIntosh,  Cortland, 
Delicious,  Northern  Spy,  Greening,  Graven- 
stein  and  Wealthy  apples;  2,500  of  these  trees, 
blown  over  by  the  1938  hurricane,  were 
straightened  up  with  a  tractor  and  fastened 
with  wires  to  stakes.  Some  have  made  12  feet 
of  root  growth  in  three  years.  A  system  now 
recommended  by  Massachusetts  State  College 
was  invented  by  the  Davises  for  use  on  filler 
trees.  After  the  original  fillers  are  gone,  the 
Davises  work  out  the  so-called  permanent 
trees.  These  are  cut  back  one  or  two  feet 
yearly  so  as  to  leave  room  enough  to  get 
between  the  trees  with  the  sprayers  without 
touching  the  trees  on  either  side.  If  thus 
given  plenty  of  room  they  spread  out  instead 
of  growing  high.  Hence  picking  costs  ate 
lowered.  Eventually  the  fillers  are  worked 
down  to  nothing. 

Beside  fertilizer,  hay  is  fed  to  the  trees 
as  a  mulch,  after  the  barn  has  been  filled  for 
the  cattle.  Much  hay  is  secured  from 
abandoned  farms,  Metropolitan  Water  Dis¬ 
trict  land  and  from  estates  whose  owners  re¬ 
gard  it  only  as  a  nuisance.  In  rainy  spells 
much  of  this  hay  is  put  down  wet.  It  con¬ 
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serves  moisture  and  adds  plant  food.  The 
orchard  soil  is  porous  so  that  one  can  run 
his  hand  down  a  foot  into  soft  friable  earth. 
Depending  on  the  season,  five  to  eight  sprays 
suffice  for  insect  control. 

In  addition  to  apples,  Beurre  Bose,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Bartlett  and  Lawrence  pears  are 
grown.  A  somewhat  unusual  crop  is  quinces, 
grown  successfully  on  one  hundred  year  old 
bushes.  The  Cedar  Rust  and  Oriental  Peach 
Moth  which  had  attacked  them  are  now  being 
brought  under  control.  Golden  Jubilee, 
Carman,  Elberta  and  Hale  peaches  further 
increase  and  diversify  the  fruit  crop.  In 
addition  to  commercial  fertilizers,  some 
manure  is  used  for  the  fruit  trees. 

Much  of  the  fruit  is  marketed  at  the  road¬ 
side  stand,  under  the  sign  “Bolton  Orchards,” 
at  the  intersection  of  Routes  110  and  117, 
which  is  open  from  August  1st  until  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day.  This  is  a  cash  business  in  home 
grown  fruits  priced  at  about  half  way  be¬ 
tween  retail  and  wholesale  rates.  Odd  varie¬ 
ties  and  early  apples  are  thus  marketed  to 
advantage.  Sweet  cider  from  sound  apples  is 
sold  at  this  stand  for  50  cents  a  gallon  while 
many  others  sell  a  less  desirable  apple  juice 
at  15  to  25  cents  a  gallon.  Various  varieties 
of  apples  are  used  to  make  it  and  it  is  kept 
under  refrigeration.  The  cull  apples  are 
sold  to  vinegar  manufacturers  who  will  take 
the  early  varieties. 

More  than  half  of  the  apples,  however,  go 
into  cold  storage  a  few  hours  after  they  have 
come  off  the  trees.  They  are  sold 
to  wholesalers  in  Boston,  New 
York  affd  elsewhere.  Peaches  are 
kept  in  cold  storage  only  a  week 
or  two  and  at  much  higher 
temperatures  than  the  apples. 

Farm  income  receives  further 
additions  from  the  local  sale  of 
sweet  corn,  potatoes  and  squash. 
The  corn  stalks  are  fed  green  to 
the  cows  but  part  of  this  material 
is  ensiled. 

How  may  we  account  for  the 
success  of  this  enterprise?  It 
agrees  with  the  results  of  a  study 
made  by  the  Extension  Service  of 
the  important  factors  influencing 
success,  that  is,  a  large  volume  of 
business,  high  production  per  cow, 
good  crop  yields,  a  combination  of 
enterprises  and  efficient  use  of 
labor.  This  last  is  secured  by 
intelligent  management  applied  to 
a  large  farm  with  several  enter¬ 
prises.  There  is  always  plenty  for 
the  owners  and  their  employees  to  do.  During 
the  Winter  they  grade  and  sort  the  fruit, 
prune  the  orchard  trees  and,  as  a  result  of 
watching  the  market,  decide  when  is  the 
best  time  to  sell. 

The  various  projects  dovetail  into  one  an¬ 
other  thus  avoiding  the  kind  of  conflict  of 
tasks  that  a  fruitgrower  might  encounter  if 
he  tried  to  raise  a  large  number  of  poultry 
and  so  would  not  have  time  to  spray  his 
trees  at  the  same  season  when  thousands  of 
baby  chicks  would  require  labor  and  feed¬ 
ing.  A  man  who  tried  to  combine  these  pro¬ 
jects  would  again  be  embarrased  by  a  con¬ 
flict  to  tasks  in  the  Fall  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  move  pullets  from  range  shelters 
to  permanent  houses  just  at  the  time  when 
he  should  be  busy  picking  apples. 

The  human  factor  is  a  further  element  of 
the  first  importance.  The  senior  member  of 
the  firm,  John  A.  Davis,  was  described  by  a 
man  who  knows  hundreds  of  farmers  as  the 
most  honest  of  cattle  dealers.  His  oldest  son, 
Jonathan  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1927  and  then  took  a  ten-weeks  short 
course  in  fruit  growing  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  He  has  been  studying  the 
subject  ever  since,  partly  through  the  Sears 
Study  group  which  holds  ten  meetings  a 
year  in  Worcester.  Besides  being  a  Director 
of  the  Eastern  States  Farmers  Exchange,  he 
serves  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association,  The  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  Worcester  County 
and  the  County  Farm  Bureau.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Rural  Policy  Committee.  He 
was  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  the  (Continued  on  Page  368) 


Veeman  Ormsby  Success,  1713657,  (80  lbs.  on  twice  a  day  milking,  testing 
4%),  purebred  Holstein  on  Davis  farm  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 


Witch  Hazel — Product  of  the  Soil 

Trucks  piled  high  with  Witch  Hazel  shrub 
rush  along  the  roads  around  Essex,  Conn., 
and  remind  one  of  the  camouflage  material 
for  national  defense.  The  brush  isn’t  going 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  this  year 
lots  of  soldiers  will  rub  away  their  aches 
and  refresh  their  weather-beaten  faces  with 
the  product  distilled  from  this  shrub — witch 
hazel. 

The  hamamelis  (Witch  Hazel)  shrub  is  a 
native  American  and  was  originally  used  by 
the  American  Indian.  The  harvesting  season 
is  in'  the  Fall  and  Winter  months  starting 
after  the  first  heavy  frost  has  caused  the 
leaves  to  drop.  It  is  at  this  time  and  during 
the  months  to  follow  that  the  yellow  blossoms, 
bright  and  fresh,  appear  in  abundance. 

Hamamelis  Virginiana,  the  only  specie  of 
Hamamelis  used  in  the  production  of  the 
distilled  extract  of  witch  hazel,  grows  wild 
in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the 
mountainous  sections  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  States  where  it  thrives  in  the 
moist  soil  of  glens  and  dales  and  other 
wooded  sections.  In  the  State  of  Connesticut 
it  flourishes  in  abundance  on  the  hill  tops  and 
low  pasture  land. 

When  harvesting  is  over  and  the  ground 
is  crusted  and  the  snow  begins  to  fly,  the 
farmer  takes  to  the  woods  surrounding  his 
neighborhood,  to  cut  the  witch  hazel  plant, 
which  is  later  to  be  run  through  a  chopping 
machine  where  it  is  cut  into  small  chips, 
then  hauled  to  the  distillery.  There,  double 
•  distilling  is  done  in  great  copper  vats  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  strongest  extract,  which  is  then  piped 
underground  for  storage  in  glass-lined  tanks. 

In  cases  where  the  farmer  is  not  supplied 
with  a  chopper,  the  brush  is  delivered  to  the 
distilling  plant  in  its  original  state  as  cut; 
it  is  then  chopped  and  from  these  chips  is 
produced  the  clear,  sparkling  distilled  ex¬ 
tract.  Occasionally  the  witch  hazel  is  bought 
standing  at  so  much  per  acre,  the  price 
naturally  varying  with  the  density  of  the 
Hamamelis  growth.  The  price  also  varies  as 
to  the  proximity  of  the  land  to  the  highway 
as  the  brush,  when  cut  in  swamps  or  woody 
sections,  has  to  be  toted  to  the  hauling  sled 
or  cart  and  then  hauled  to  the  main  road, 
for  which  purpose  oxen  are  quite  often  the 
source  of  drawing  power. 

Witch  hazel  is  usually  cut  close  to  the 
ground  when  it  is  two  inches  in  diameter  or 
less.  From  the  roots  remaining  new  growth 
springs  up  more  or  less  abundantly  and  this 
growth,  in  from  eight  to  ten  years,  is  ready 
for  harvesting.  It  can  only  be  cut  in  the  Fall 
and  Winter  months  while  the  shrub  is  in  a 
dormant  state. 

In  Essex,  Conn.,  the  shrub  is  hauled  to  the 
E.  E.  Dickinson  Company  plant  where  it  is 
distilled.  Essex  is  a  pretty  little  town  snuggled 
midway  between  New  Haven  and  New 
London  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Typical  of 
New  England,  from  its  well-kept  white 
Colonial  houses  to  its  slow-spoken,  quick¬ 
thinking  Yankee  residents,  it  provides  good 
citizens  with  a  quiet,  secluded  existence  ex¬ 
cept  during  the  November  to  April  harvest¬ 
ing.  Then  it  comes  to  life  with  a  bang. 

This  year  the  Dickinson  plant  at  Essex 
celebrates  its  75th  anniversary.  But  the 
history  of  witch  hazel  started  further  back 
than  1866.  Its  career  began  long  ago  when 
the  Indians  noticed  that  their  water-diviner 


Through  the  cutter  and  ready  for  the  “cooking.” 
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was  a  shrub  which  defied  all  laws  of  Nature 
by  bursting  into  bloom  late  in  the  Fall  after 
the  leaves  had  fallen.  They  put  this  down 
to  magic,  and  immediately  identified  the  plant 
with  their  Great  Spirit.  They  boiled  the 
shrub  in  kettles  and  used  the  liquid  to  rub 
into  their  tired  muscles.  A  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hawes,  a  student  of  chemistry, 
tried  very  hard  in  the  19th  century  to  analyze 
the  liquid.  He  never  succeeded  but  he  did 
make  a  great  addition  to  the  history  of  witch 
hazel.  He  used  distillation  as  an  improved 
method  of  achieving  the  pure  white  liquid. 


The  hamamelis  bush  blossoms  in  the  Fall  after 
its  leaves  have  fallen.  Its  lovely  yellow  blossoms 
make  it  a  beautiful  garden  plant  and  belie  its 
value  to  a  great  industry. 

Right  up  to  the  present  day,  chemists  have 
matched  their  wits  and  skill  against  the 
secret  of  the  hamamelis  shrub,  but  the  latter 
has  always  been  the  victor. 

In  1866,  the  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Dickinson,  of 
East  Haddam,  Conn.,  started  brewing  up 
small  quantities  of  witch  hazel  for  his  family 
and  friends.  As  the  demand  grew,  he  found 
himself  in  a  small  business  which  a  few  years 
later  he  turned  over  to  his  son,  who  in  time 
developed  it  into  a  lucrative  enterprising 
industry.  E.  E.  Dickinson  Jr.,  now  president 
of  the  company,  carries  on  the  tradition. 


An  Acre  of  Caraway 

During  the  last  year  I  have  very  success¬ 
fully  grown  an  acreage  of  caraway.  This  was 
the  result  of  several  years  of  experimenting 
with  soils  and  fertilizers,  plus  much  reading  of 
foreign  literature  on  the  subject  in. the  library. 

At  the  present  wartime  price  of  $1.55  as 
compared  to  9  or  10  cents  in  normal  times, 
it  is  an  extremely  profitable  crop  for  the 
American  farmer,  particularly  in  our  locality. 
My  caraway  is  growing  in  Pennsylvania 
about  90  miles  from  New  York  City.  The  nor¬ 
mal  price  of  9  or  10  cents  will  still  be  much 
more  profitable  than  grain,  since  the  culti¬ 
vation  is  about  the  same.  A  good  crop  yields 
about  1,000  pounds  of  caraway  to  the  acre. 

Pennsylvania  j.  L.  s. 


Bringing  in  the  witch  hazel  brush'  to  the  plant. 
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Use  More  Legumes 

These  plants,  which  help  themselves  to 
nitrogen  supplies  in  the  air,  and  store  it  in 
the  soil,  thus  adding  to  its  fertility,  are  worth 
considering  every  year.  Their  work  is  of 
special  value  now  when  conservation  of 
chemical  nitrate  supplies  is  urged. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Morgan,  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  makes  the  following  valuable 
suggestions: 

Legumes  build  more  nitrogen  into  the  soil 
than  any  other  crops,  therefore  ladino  clover, 
soy  beans,  field  peas,  vetch,  and  the  like  are 
good  investments  for  soil  improvement.  Crops, 
grown  after  these  are  turned  under,  will 
produce  well  with  much  less  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizer.  Likewise,  clover,  which  is  also  a 
legume,  can  be  encouraged  in  pastures  by 
liming  and  by  applying  mineral  fertilizer 
(superphosphate,  as  well  as  potash,  where 
needed).  More  alfalfa  and  clover  can  be 
grown  for  hay  crops  as  these  legumes  do 
not  require  nitrogen  top-dressing. 

Farm  manures  form  the  largest  potential 
source  of  plant  food  for  Connecticut  acres. 
Our  dairy  cows  produce  nearly  a  million  tons 
of  stable  manure  each  year,  with  a  possible 
fertilizer  value  of  at  least  $2,000,000.  Waste¬ 
ful  methods  of  handling  and  extravagant 
applications  in  excess  of  crop  needs  now 
prevent  the  full  realization  of  these  great 
riches.  Manure  is  most  efficient  when  applied 
directly  from  the  stable  and  spread  thinly 
by  manure  spreaders  over  the  maximum 
acreage  of  hay  land  and  fields  that  are  to 
be  used  for  cultivated  crops.  The  application 
should  be  supplemented  with  superphosphate 
to  provide  a  balanced  fertilizer  application. 
The  farm  manure  supply  can  be  conserved  by 
avoiding  storage  in  open  manure  piles  washed 
by  rains. 

The  large  production  of  poultry  manure 
from  Connecticut  “egg  ranches”  can  be  used 
to  much  better  advantage  than  formerly. 
Poultry  manure  is  a  rich  source  of  plant 
food.  Its  nitrogen  is  much  more  quickly  avail¬ 
able  than  that  of  other  farm  manures.  In 
Connecticut,  it  is  estimated  that  1,500,000 
hens  comprise  commercial  flocks,  from  which 
manure  can  be  effectively  salvaged  for 
large-scale  use. 

A  conservative  approximation  of  the  value 
of  at  least  170,000  cubic  yards  of  the  “dropping 
board”  and  “litter”  manure  thus  produced  is 
$450,000.  A  good  grade  of  poultry  manure 
contains  at  least  four  and  one-half  times  as 
much  nitrogen,  nine  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  potash  as  fresh  cow  manure,  pound  for 
pound.  Since  manure  is  often  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  bulk,  a  cubic  yard  of  poultry 
manure  may  contain  15  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  seven  and  one-half  pounds  of 
potash.  This  is  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  nitrogen,  five  times  as  much  phosphoric 
acid  and  slightly  more  potash  than  in  the 
same  bulk  of  fresh  cow  manure.  Because  it 
is  more  highly  concentrated,  the  efficient  use 
of  poultry  manure  demands  much  thinner 
spreading  than  one  is  accustomed  to  use  for 
other  manures.  Since  it  is  more  rapidly 
available,  it  should  not  be  applied  as  long 
in  advance  of  the  growing  of  cultivated  crops. 
It  is  an  effective  material  for  side-dressing 
during  the  growing  season. 


Morgan  Photo  Service,  Bellaire,  N.  Y. 


A  vat  of  brush  goes  into  one  of  the  giant  stills. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  27,  1942 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


This  is  the  story  of  a  farm.  This 
farm  lies  directly  across  the  road 
from  my  own;  it  is  100  acres,  a 
small  piece  in  woods  pasture,  about 
a  third  in  fruit  and  the  remainder 
in  regular,  hay  and  grain  crops.  I 
have  watched  this  farm  for  many 
years.  When  I  first  knew  the  owner, 
he  was  already  past  his  prime,  hav¬ 
ing  lived  on  that  farm  ever  since 
his  marriage  as  a  young  man.  He 
was  an  excellent  farmer,  his  crops 
were  always  planted  on  time;  in  fact 
he  was  generally  the  first  to  get  oats 
sowed  in  Spring.  He  kept  a  good 
team,  four  cows,  some  young  stock, 
raised  all  his  feed  and  sold  grain 
and  hay.  He  kept  a  hired  man,  had 
no  boys  of  his  own.  His  average 
grain  yields  were  30  bushels  wheat, 
50  to  70  bushels  oats,  60  to  80  bushels 
corn  to  the  acre  and  he  raised  so 
much  hay  he  sold  annually  about  25 
tons.  The  farm  was  fairly  well 
equipped  with  farm  machinery, 
walking  plows  and  cultivators,  grain 
drill,  binder,  mower,  side  delivery 
rake,  hay  loader,  two  good  wagons 
and  many  small  tools.  All  the  power 
work  on  this  farm  was  done  by  the 
one  team,  yet  that  work  always  was 
done  well  and  on  time. 

The  farm  across  the  line  fence  to 
the  north  of  me  also  was  worked  by 
one  team  although  this  farm  was 
but  55  acres.  The  owner  also  was 
past  his  prime  when  I  first  knew 
him  but  did  not  keep  a  hired  man, 
yet  his  crops  too  went  in  on  time 
and  his  farm  was  well  kept. 

During  the  past  few  years,  both 
men  grew  too  old  to  keep  up  the 
work  so  both  retired  with  enough  to 
assure  them  a  good  living  as  long 
as  they  lived.  Both  are  still  living. 
The  farm  across  the  road  was  turned 
over  to  a  son-in-law,  the  other  to 
a  son  and  again  sold  to  a  city  man 
who  keeps  a  hired  man  while  he 
makes  the  farm  a  weekend  home. 
Both  new  owners  are  in  their  prime 
and  full  of  pep;  the  same  hired  man 
is  on  the  farm  across  the  road.  So 
far  there  is  nothing  new  to  this 
story,  but  wait. 

The  new  owners,  that  is,  new  for 
a  period  dating  back  three  to  five 
years,  also  keep  good  teams  but 
they  immediately  bought  a  fast 
tractor  and  that  makes  the  queer 
situation  I  mentioned.  Those  trac¬ 
tors  start  snorting  in  early  morning, 
often  before  I  have  had  breakfast 
and  I  am  no  lie  abed  lazy  bones. 
They  keep  roaring  and  snorting 
until  black  dark,  often  long  after 
9  P.  M.  The  teams  are  used  also,  yet 
both  owners  complain  of  being  be¬ 
hind  with  their  work  and  really  are 
behind.  It  is  rush  and  roar  from 
dawn  to  dark,  those  tractors  ripping 
and  snorting  at  a  pace  far  faster 
than  a  team,  the  rider  bouncing  like 
a  rubber  ball,  noise  and  dust  until 
one  would  think  the  world  was  being 
ripped  apart  but  the  work  is  behind 
schedule.  The  old  owner  went  to 
the  field  at  7  A.  M.,  took  a  long 
nooning,  stopped  at  5:30  P.  M.  for 
chores  and  even  in  haying  and 
harvesting  was  never  in  a  grand 
rush;  yet  his  work  was  well  done 
and  his  crops  of  the  best,  while  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  go  to  town  on 
Saturdays,  attend  the  lodge,  mix 
socially  with  many  and  do  a  lot  of 


reading.  Both  old  owners  are  now 
away  past  80;  the  oldest  nearing  90 
and  still  hale  and  hearty,  so  they  did 
not  work  themselves  to  death.  The 
thing  I  cannot  understand  is  why 
there  must  be  such  a  rush  and  roar. 
If  all  these  swift,  labor  saving  in¬ 
ventions  serve  only  to  make  us  work 
harder  than  ever,  why  is  it? 

Excessive  rainfall  last  Fall  and 
again  this  Spring  packed  the  soil  and 
unseasonable  heat  and  drouth  com¬ 
pleted  the  baking,  so  that  this  has 
been  a  tough  year  for  getting  soil 
ready  for  row  crops.  Oats  went  in 
on  time  but  corn  planting  was  late. 
Spring  pigs  are  everywhere,  yet  high 
in  price.  Eggs  go  up  a  trifle  so- does 
butter;  but  baby  chicks  and  cows  are 
very  high  in  price.  Sugar  rationing 
brought  out  more  liars  than  you 
could  count.  Folks  who  had  from 
100  to  500  pounds  hoarded  away 
swore  that  the  sugar  can  was  empty 
and  the  family  perishing  for  a  lump. 
Folk  haven’t  changed  much  since 
Eve  complained  that  she  didn’t  have 
a  thing  to  wear  although  she  was 
standing  upder  a  fig  tree. 

The  Missus  keeps  the  straw¬ 
berries  hoed  as  that  is  beyond 
me  and  I  keep  my  hoe  going  along 
the  grape  rows,  nipping  thistles  or 
big  weeds  in  the  young  corn  and 
otherwise  keeping  the  old  farm  well 
groomed.  Big  son  writes  of  heat, 
sand  storms  and  big  times  from  his 
army  camp;  married  daughter  comes 
home  to  chat  and  look  at  the  flowers; 
the  Missus  wrinkles  her  nose  and 
shoos  me  out  as  I  smell  of  spray 
dope  and  the  pungent  perfume  of 
helping  a  neighbor  haul  manure. 

This  is  rush  time  on  the  farm  but 
what  a  glorious  feeling  just  to  be 
able  to  work  and  have  work  to  do. 
The  best  day  of  the  year  is  today, 
the  best  time  of  the  year  is  now,  the 
most  interesting  day  of  life  is  today, 
the  best  time  to  be  helpful,  good 
tempered  and  thankful  for  so  many 
blessings  is  today,  the  present  has 
the  past  beat  a  mile  and  the  future — 
well  even  the  wisest  don’t  know 
anything  about  that — so  let’s  live  to¬ 
day.  Isn’t  it  great  just  to  be  alive? 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County  Michigan 


Cortland  County  Fair 

The  Cortland  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  announced  its  plans  for 
the  1942  Cortland  County  Fair  at 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  August  31-Septem- 
ber  7.  This  is  the  County’s  104th 
Annual  Fair.  This  year,  the  4-H  and 
Future  Farmers’  Departments  of  the 
New  York  State  Fair  will  exhibit  at 
Cortland  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  regular  1941  State  Fair. 

Prizes  of  $2,800  are  being  offered 
cattle  exhibits.  All  entries  for  the 
cattle  show  close  Monday,  August  24. 
Judging  of  cattle  will  start  on  Tues¬ 
day,  September  1  and  continue 
through  Thursday,  September  3. 

Many  interesting  contests  are  open 
to  public  school  boys  and  girls  at 
the  Fair.  They  include:  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Industrial  Arts,  Future 
Farmers’  Shop  work,  and  Judg¬ 
ing  Contests,  Dairy  Cattle  and  Poul¬ 
try  Judging,  Airplanes  and  Booth 
Exhibits.  Entries  in  these  classes 
will  close  Friday,  August  28. 


Five  thousand  pounds  of  horsepower  drawing  a  disk  harrow  over  the  275 
acre  Susquehanna  Valley  farm  of  Milton  D.  Kingsley,  Windsor,  Broome 
County,  New  York.  Shown  here,  they  are  being  handled  by  Homer  Coy. 


A  Successful  Farm  Famliy 

(Continued  from  Page  366) 
Sterling  Federated  Church,  and  a 
Town  Assessor.  His  wife,  who  was 
Betty  Maddison,  a  graduate  of  Jack- 
son  College  and  a  former  school 
teacher,  has  been  a  real  help  to  him 
and  to  their  two  little  boys  who 
represent  the  fourth  generation  on 
this  farm. 

His  brother,  George,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  at  Dartmouth  in  1933,  took  a 
ten-weeks  Animal  Husbandry  course 
at  Massachusetts  State  College.  As  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  for  Worcester 
County,  he  administers  government 
funds  for  soil  conservation  and  has 
represented  the  local  farmers  in 
various  regional  meetings.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Federated  Dairy 
Committee  and  the  Massachusetts 
Dairymen’s  Association  and  is  win¬ 
ning  recognition  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  younger  agricultural  lead¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  George  Davis  was  Mary 
Elizabeth -Fletcher  of  Stow,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Boston  University  and  the 
mother  of  two  little  boys  who  will 
help  to  maintain  that  good  name 
which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches. 

Here  we  have  an  unusual  farm 
enterprise  carried  on  by~  men  of 
character  and  education  who  are 
not  afraid  to  put  on  their  dungarees 
and  work  daily  with  the  hired  men. 
One  son  specializes  in  fruit,  the  other 
in  dairy  while  the  father’s  integrity 
and  mature  experience  are  valuable 
assets  and  all  three  help  one  another. 
While  they  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  they  also  show  their  public 
spirit  locally  and  on  a  wider  scale. 
Aside  from  material  rewards,  they 
enjoy  congenial  home  life  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  of  the  durable  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  living  than  if  they  had  left 
the  farm,  as  so  many  college 
trained  country  boys  have  done. 

Kenneth  C.  MacArthur 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 


We  Pay  Transportation  ^Express* 


100 

500 

1009 

5000 

Cabbage,  Kale  . 

.  .$0.60 

$1.55 

$2.10 

$8.50 

Tomato  (after  June  1).. 

. .  .60 

1.65 

2.50 

9.00 

Pepper  . 

2.25 

3.50 

16.25 

Sweet  Potato  . 

..  .65 

2.25 

3.65 

16.50 

Broccoli,  Lettuce . 

1.65 

2.40 

10.00 

Celery  . 

2.25 

3.65 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


100  500  1000 

postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1.35 

Pepper  . 75  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Tomato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.25 

Celery  . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Plants 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

For  Late  Setting  Now  Ready 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  Danish  Ballhead,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Allseasons,  Marion  Market,  Yellows  Re¬ 
sistant.  TOMATO  PLANTS:  Rutgers,  Master  Mar- 
globe,  and  Marglobe.  SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS: 
Porto  Rico  and  Nancy  Halls.  Special  for  two  weeks 
all  at  $1. 00-1000.  Prompt  shipments.  Well  packed. 
Our  30  years  experience  is  at  your  service. 

J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Transplanted  Strawberry 

And  other  berry  plants.  Best  for  Slimmer  and  Fall 
planting.  All  leading  varieties,  59  years  in  business. 
Catalog  free.  L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  315,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Certified  tomato  plants;  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Pritchard, 
Bonnie,  Baltimore,  Stokesdale  $1.60-1000;  $1.25-500; 
Pepper;  California  Wonder  $1.75-1000;  Cabbage  75c- 
1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


TominAli  Daa|c  $1.00  a  dozen.  HOUPERT, 

ldridyuu  nuuis  clinton,  Connecticut 


Red  Cabbage  on  Fifth 
Avenue 

Rockefeller  Center’s  Victory 
Garden,  in  the  famous  planting  beds 
which  always  have  been  filled  with 
blooming  plants,  would  win  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  any  expert  vegetable  grow¬ 
er.  Not  only  red  cabbage  with  a 
parsley  border,  but  broccoli  with  an 
onion  border,  Swiss  chard  with  a 
carrot  border,  corn,  white  cabbage, 
chives,  leeks  and  lettuce  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  good  soil,  enriched  with 
a  5-8-6  fertilizer.  When  the  lettuce 
is  finished,  string  beans  will  go  in 
and  over  200  tomato  plants  have 
been  set  in  the  beds  around  the  rim 
of  the  Lower  Plaza, 

The  Center’s  head  gardener  is 
kept  busy  every  day  answering 
questions  and  giving  advice  on  the 
growing  and  care  of  vegetables. 

A  succession  of  vegetables  will  be 
carried  through  until  after  Labor 
Day  and  the  plan  now  is  to  sell  the 
products  for  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  war  activities.  c.  b.  w. 


Drive  for  Scrap  Rubber 

The  nationwide  drive  to  collect 
scrap  rubber  will  be  over  July  1. 
Farmers  are  urged  to  get  together 
all  scrap  rubber  on  their  farms  be¬ 
fore  that  date  and  leave  it  at  their 
nearest  gasoline  filling  station.  The 
station  manager  is  authorized  to  pay 
a  penny  a  pound  for  scrap  rubber 
upon  delivery.  Because  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  shortage  of  rubber,  Government 
authorities  have  requested  that  all 
farmers  hunt  up  every  available 
piece  of  scrap  rubber  on  their  farms. 
Old  tires  and  tubes,  worn  out  over¬ 
shoes,  or  any  other  rubber  items  are 
all  needed  and  will  all  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound. 


Victory  Gardens 

All  patriotic  horticulture  groups, 
both  amateur  and  professional,  are 
staging  Victory  Garden  Harvest 
Shows  this  Fall  for  the  benefit  of 
Army  Emergency  and  Navy  Relief 
Societies.  These  two  great  Services 
take  care  of  the  emergency  needs 
of  the  men  in  our  armed  forces  and 
their  families.  What  is  your  club 
doing? 

For  information  write  Victory 
Garden  Harvest  Shows,  care  of  Navy 
Relief,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City, 


Interest  compounded  semi-annually.  Send 
post  Card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 


folder  on  LOW  COST  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom¬ 
ical  protection  for  you  and  yours. 
CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK  • 


DEPT.  B 


ALBANY,  N.  Y.  JIM 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
Veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 
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Horticultural  Notes 

:=  By  H.  B.  Tukey  - 


An  attractive  92-page  bulletin 
from  Florida  by  Stahl  and  Vaughan 
tells  of  the  use  of  “pliofilm”  as  a 
transparent  wrap  for  the  shipment 
of  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables,  so 
as  to  reduce  water  loss  and  improve 
quality,  flavor,  nutritional  value, 
and  attractiveness.  Wrapped  vege¬ 
tables  remained  in  good  condition 
from  2  to  10  times  as  long  as  vege¬ 
tables  not  so  protected.  The  garden 
freshness  of  heads  of  cauliflower  was 
preserved  for  three  weeks  at  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  for  five 
weeks  at  37  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Brussel  sprouts  and  broccoli  in  bags 
of  pliofilm  retained  their  green  color 
and  were  considered  markedly 
successful.  A  method  of  application 
known  as  “plioseal”  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  permits  the  use  of 
the  film  as  a  tightly-fitting  trans¬ 
parent  jacket  which  conforms  to  the 
shape  of  the  fruit  or  vegetable. 
Husked  ears  of  corn  so  treated  were 
held  for  23  days,  and  at  that  time 
were  still  considered  attractive  and 
marketable.  Further,  it  was  found 
possible  to  cook  the  corn  without  re¬ 
moving  the  film,  thus,  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  some,  still  further  im¬ 
proving  'upon  the  quality  of  the 
cooked  product.  Oranges  were 
peeled  and  pliosealed  and  found  at¬ 
tractive  for  eating  out  of  hand. 
Pliofilm  is  a  synthetic  plastic  con¬ 
taining  rubber  hydrochloride.  It  is 
transparent,  tasteless,  odorless, 
tough,  durable,  moistureproof,  yet 
permeable  to  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Sir  John  Russell  of  the  Rothamstead 
Experiment  Station  in  England, 
speaking  at  the  recent  conference  on 
agricultural  reconstruction  after  the 
war,  attended  by  agricultural  scien¬ 
tists  representing  Great  Britain  and 
six  Nazi-occupied  nations,  said  that 
agricultural  reconstruction  must  be 
the  basis  of  national  reconstruction. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  sections  of 
Europe  where  now  nothing  is  left 
but  “bare  earth,  burned-out  villages, 
no  seeds  to  sow,  no  animals  to  tend, 
no  crops  to  feed  themselves,  their 
children,  and  their  fellow  country¬ 
men,  they  will  all  too  easily  fall  a 
prey  to  the  propaganda  and  the  in¬ 
citements  which  the  defeated 
Germans  will  most  certainly  start.” 
He  indicated  that  the  task  in  reviv¬ 
ing  agriculture  will  be  to  supply 
grain  crops  for  human  beings,  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  to  furnish  the 
necessary  vitamins  and  minerals,  and 
fodder  crops  for  animals.  The  United 
States  and  Canada  will  be  called 
upon  to  help  supply  the  seeds.  “And 
the  sooner  this  work  is  begun,  the 
better,  for  seed  multiplication  is  a 
slow  business.  If  one  has  to  start 
with  a  small  nursery  stock,  as  may 
happen,  it  may  be  long  before  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  become  available.” 

•{••Is  s(s 

According  to  Science  Service,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
bought  and  distributed  about  3,000 
bushels  of  hemp  seed,  or  enough  to 
plant  350,000  acres.  Although  some 
hemp  may  be  grown  in  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Illinois, 
most  of  the  planting  will  be  in 
Kentucky  where  hemp  was  cultivated 
as  early  as  1775  and  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  on  a  small  scale  since. 


Jones,  writing  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Botany,  gives  some  exact 
information  on  seeded  and  seedless 
fruit  as  regards  their  chemical 
composition  and  quality.  Horticult¬ 
urists  for  years  have  speculated  that 
seedless  fruits  are  of  better  quality 
than  seeded  ones.  Over  50  years  ago, 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  Director  of 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  brought 
together  a  large  number  of  obser¬ 
vations  to  show  this  to  be  true. 
Ewart  in  Germany,  30  years  ago, 
found  that  parthenocarpic  pears, 
that  is,  pears  which  develop  without 
seed  formation,  were  less  acid  and 
had  more  sugar  than  seeded  pears. 
More  recently  Condit  in  California 
has  shown  that  uncaprified  figs,  that 
is  figs  which  have  not  been  pollin¬ 
ated  by  the  Blastophaga  insect  and 
which  therefore  contain  no  seed,  are 
higher  in  sugar  and  in  dry  weight 
than  caprified  or  seeded  figs.  Now, 
by  applying  to  tomato  flowers  and 
developing  tomato  fruits  some  of  the 
new  growth  substances,  such  as  in¬ 
dole-butyric  acid  (which  inciden¬ 
tally  are  the  same  ones  that  induce 
rooting  in  cuttings  and  delay  pre¬ 
harvest  drop  of  apple  fruits),  tomato 
fruits  can  be  developed  which  are 
seedless.  The  seedless  tomatoes  have 
more  starch,  greater  dry  weight, 
more  sugar,  and  are  less  acid — thus 
agreeing  with  horticultural  experi¬ 
ence.  The  sooner  seediness  can  be 
bred  out  of  horticultural  fruits 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  the 
better. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

“Hybrid  vigor”  is  a  much  used 
term  because  of  the  improvements 
in  corn  yields  in  recent  years  through 
the  use  of  hybrid  seed.  Although  the 
stimulation  of  growth  as  a  result  of 
hybridization  is  nothing  new,  yet 
just  how  this  is  brought  about 
through  the  union  of  unlike  germ 
plasms  is  still  a  question  for  argu¬ 
ment.  The  final  word  at  this  writing 
is  that  the  germs  in  seed  of  hybrid 
strains  are  larger  than  in  inbred 
lines.  Further,  the  larger-growing 
hybrid  lines  have  a  higher  growth 
rate  during  the  initial  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  In  other  words  the  hy¬ 
brid  lines  are  more  vigorous  because 
they  have  a  better  initial  advantage 
in  germ  size  of  the  seeds,  and  they 
have  a  continued  advantage  for  a 
period  in  that  the  early-season 
growth  rate  is  greater.  It  is  like 
having  a  bigger  bank  balance  to 
begin  with,  and  then  receiving  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  a  few 
days. 

*  *  *  *■  *  * 

Some  idea  of  the  turn-over  in 
fruit  varieties  may  be  gathered  from 
the  statement  by  A.  S.  Colby  of 
Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
last  60  years,  between  2,000  and 
3,000  varieties  of  strawberries  have 
been  named  and  introduced  and  for 
the  most  part  discarded,  leaving  only 
a  dozen  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
profitable. 

$  #  *  *  *  * 

Both  the  Cortland  and  Macoun 
varieties  of  apples  have  shown 
sufficient  promise  to  receive  recom¬ 
mendations  for  small-scale  trial 
plantings  by  Wisconsin  growers. 


The  Farmer  and  Defense 

I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary 
dirt  farmer  with  a  hundred  acres 
more  or  less.  Lately,  I  hear  over 
the  radio  stories  of  farm  families 
who  had  secured  government  loans. 
One  was  of  a  home  where  the  boys 
had  been  called  to  the  Army,  but 
the  folks  at  home  were  going  to 
raise  more  farm  produce  than  ever 
before,  by  simply  borrowing  money 
from  the  Government  with  which 
to  carry  on.  Just  how  the  borrowed 
money,  which  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  a  debt  hanging  over  the  farm¬ 
er’s  head,  was  to  take  the  place  of 
the  labor  the  farm  boys  did,  was  not 
explained  to  my  satisfaction  at  least. 

There  was  another  story  of  the 
taking  over  of  an  abandoned  farm. 
It  sounded  like  a  fairy  story,  for  the 
money  for  rehabilitation  was,  I  took 
it,  all  borrowed  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Just  how  such  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  could  ever  be  made 
on  this  property,  to  pay  off  the  loan, 
or  even  keep  up  the  interest,  to  say 
nothing  of  providing  a  living  for  the 
farm  family,  was  not  disclosed. 

I  personally  know  of  to  cases  of 
such  borrowing.  The  first  which 
came  to  my  immediate  attention  was 
of  a  farm  family  consisting  of  really 
two  families,  a  father  and  his  son 
and  the  wives  of  the  two  men,  also 
an  adopted  child  of  the  younger 
folks.  Some  years  ago  they  bor¬ 
rowed  money  from  the  Government 
on  their  farm,  but  bad  years  came 
and  they  were  unable  to  make  the 
payments.  The  last  I  knew  of  them, 
the  old  couple  were  getting  each  an 
old  age  pension,  on  which  both 
families  were  living  in  a  rented 
house,  and  there  was  trouble  brew¬ 
ing  over  their  being  allowed  to  keep 
the  little  adopted  girl,  for  the  reason 
given  that  their  means  were  not 
sufficient.  Then  another  case  was 
of  an  elderly  lady  who  had  an  apart¬ 
ment  house  nearly  paid  for,  upon 
which  she  had  obtained  a  govern¬ 
ment  loan  but  was  unable  to  make 
a  payment.  She  was  fearful  of  losing 
the  property,  and  was  looking  about 
for  entrance  into  an  Old  Ladies’ 
Home,  when  her  friends  came  to  the 
rescue  and  helped  her  pay. 

Farm  women  will  continue  to 
make  homes  worthy  of  the  name,  to 
care  for  the  children,  (there’s  nearly 
always  a  brood  of  children  as  there 
should  be  in  every  red-blooded 
American  family) ,  to  feed  them  with 
vitamin-filled  fresh  foods,  to  clothe 
them  in  serviceable  garments,  many 
of  them  skilfully  made  at  home  with 
made-over  material,  aided  by  the  use 
of  paper  patterns.  Oftener  than  not, 
this  model  house-mother  manages  to 
keep  her  family’s  wardrobe  neat 
and  well-groomed  looking,  by  the 
simple  art  of  cleaning  and  pressing 
often.  Farmer’s  wives  are  prover¬ 
bially  good  managers;  and  they  are 
also  generous  to  a  fault,  hospitable, 
and  public-spirited.  Cooperative  in¬ 
dustries  seem  to  fit  the  farm  family 
best.  A  mortgage  or  debt  of  any 
kind  makes  for  unrest,  and  the 
interest  money  is  very  hard  to  fit 
into  any  farm  budget.  However,  I 
do  think  there  are  some  debts  which 
may  be  assumed  with  reasonable 
caution;  one,  the  buying  of  a  farm 
instead  of  paying  rent;  two,  for 
necessary  truck,  tractor,  or  car; 
three,  sometimes  for  *  machinery 
which  will  help  pay  for  itself,  by  its 
use  for  hire  in  the  neighborhood. 

“Pay  As  You  Go,”  is  the  farmer’s 
best  way  of  getting  ahead. 

North  Country  Voter 


These  pictures  show  two  neighboring  Oldenburg  trees  on  September  3,  cotisiderably  beyond  the  commercial 
picking  date  for  this  variety.  The  apples  on  the  ground  dropped  during  the  previous  24 -hour  period.  The  tree 
with  practically  no  drops  had.  received  a  hormone  spray  on  August  20.  The  total  drop  from  sprayed  trees  was 
about  one  peck  per  tree,  while  the  check  trees  dropped  over  five  bushels  apiece.  Many  varieties,  unfortunately, 

do  not  respond  as  well  to  hormone  sprays. 


Increase  Yields 

Get  ^Better  Quality  •  Earlier  Markets 
Make  More  Money 
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Heavy  Pipe 
Coupling 


Illustration  showing 
flexibility  of  Pipe  Joint? 

Arty  grower  can  save  on  time,  labor, 
power  costs  and  pumping  equip¬ 
ment  and  get  better  crops  faster 
with  FLEX-O-SEAL  Pressure  Tight 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe.  Flexible 
quick  coupling  enables  you  to  lay 
it  over  level  or  rolling  ground 
eliminating  many  elbows  and  tees 
that  cause  friction  loss.  Equipped 
with  handles  for  easy  carrying. 
Furnished  in  3  in.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  and 
8  in.,  diameters  with  complete  fit¬ 
tings.  Write  AT  ONCE  for  circular 
in  colors  and  full  information. 


MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  Inc. 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


IF  DADDY 
HAD  ONLY 
PLANNED 

Much  of  the  sorrow  and  discourage¬ 
ment  of  life  can  be  prevented.  Many 
widows  and  children,  who  are  now 
dependent  upon  their  families  or 
friends  for  support,  could  be  living 
comfortably  —  free  from  want,  if 
only  their  loved  ones  had  planned 
for  their  future. 

The  Farmers  and  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  many  plans 
that  will  help  you  care  for  those 
who  may  be  left  behind.  Our  Clean- 
Up  and  Income  Continuation  Policy 
is  deserving  of  particular  consider¬ 
ation.  It  assures  a  lump  sum 
for  immediate  expenses  and  a 
monthly  income  for  a  period  that 
permits  family  readjustment. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Details 
Write  Us  Today 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE  —  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  1912  Assets  $11,190,834 
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•  New  Davis  Cook 
Book  makes  baking 
sure  and  simple  with 
21  Master  Pattern 
Baking  Formulas. 
80  pages  beautifully 
illustrated.  Yours 
for  10c  and  a  label 
from  a  can  of  Davis  , 
Baking  Powder. 
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DAVIS  j 
COOK  BOOK! 

R.B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.J.  | 
I  enclose  10c  and  label  from  • 
a  can  of  DavisBaking  Powder  I 

I 
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Changes  in  Food  Habits 

O  OME  interesting  and  suggested  reading 
^  is  an  article  by  F.  A.  Harper  of  Cornell 
University  in  a  recent  number  of  Farm 
Economics ,  in  which  he  discusses  the  changes 
in  food  consumption  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  25  years — this  in  relation  to 
people’s  incomes. 

In  general,  it  seems  that  the  total  quantity 
of  food  eaten  by  rich  and  poor  alike  is  about 
the  same.  The  big  difference  between  high- 
income  and  low-income  groups  is  in  what 
they  eat.  In  fact,  records  show  that  in  China 
where  the  income  per  capita  is  not  over  10 
percent  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the 
consumption  in  calories  or  energy  foods  is 
about  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  United  States. 

The  average  person  in  the  United  States 
consumes  a  little  less  than  a  ton  of  food 
annually.  The  food  buying  power  of  in¬ 
dustrial  wage  earners  has  increased,  but  the 
consumption  of  food  in  pounds  has  changed 
but  little.  The  energy  value  of  calories  in 
the  food  consumed  has  declined  about  five 
percent,  but  here  again,  three -fourths  of  the 
decline  in  total  calories  has  been  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  caloric  value  per  pound  of  the 
food,  rather  than  to  a  decline  in  the  total 
number  of  pounds  of  food. 

There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  carbohydrates,  particularly 
grains  and  potatoes.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  large  increases  in  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  fruits,  sugar,  and  certain  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.  The  largest  increases  have  occurred 
in  juices,  canned  fruits,  citrus,  cocoa  and 
canned  peas.  Beverages  increased  214  percent, 
compared  with  a  loss  of  32  percent  in  cereals, 
and  23  percent  in  Irish  potatoes.  The  more 
expensive  carbohydrate  foods  increased,  while 
the  cheaper  protein  foods  decreased.  In  1939 
at  retail  prices  food  nutrients  were  costing 
the  country  an  average  of  21.8  cents  per 
pound. 

In  general,  the  results  show  that  with  a 
larger  income  the  tendency  is  for  increase  in 
the  use  of  luxury  foods,  while  in  periods  of 
low  income  the  necessity  foods  are  in  demand. 


Politics,  Graft  and  Taxes 

ECENTLY  Edward  J.  Flynn,  National 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  was 
investigated  by  a  Grand  Jury  on  a  charge  of 
having  had  his  country  estate  yard  paved  by 
city-owned  Belgian  blocks,  installed  by 
employees  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  at 
public  expense  for  cartage  and  labor.  The 
Jury  found  the  charges  to  be  true,  and  dis¬ 
covered  other  abuses,  but  gave  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  a  clean  bill  of  moral 
health. 

Now  John  Harlan  Amen,  a  special  prose¬ 
cutor,  reports  his  inquiry  into  a  city  paving 
racket,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  which  in¬ 
volved  payments  of  bribes  to  paving  inspec¬ 
tors  and  city  engineers  by  contractors.  The 
bribes  ran  all  the  way  from  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  to  $1,000. 

This  paving  racket  has  existed,  according  to 
the  report,  for  several  years  and  is  still 


operating.  It  is  said  that  the  graft  money  is 
referred  to  as  “clean  dollars”  and  “dirty 
dollars”  but  both  kinds  of  graft  dollars  are 
actually  paid  by  the  city  because  the  con¬ 
tractor  always  adds  those  dollars  to  his  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  work.  The  records  show  that 
contracting  companies  pay  as  much  as  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year  in  graft,  the  minimum  being 
$5  a  day  to  city  inspectors. 

The  contractors  agree  among  themselves, 
according  to  the  report,  to  split  up  the  city 
by  boroughs  on  the  understanding  that  “you 
stay  out  of  my  yard  and  I’ll  stay  out  of 
your’s.”  Indictments  are  pending  and  estimates 
of  $1,000,000  in  graft  are  mentioned. 

The  strange  part  of  it  all  is  that  this  racket 
has  gone  on  for  years.  The  inspectors  and 
engineers  have  been  getting  salaries  from  the 
city,  and  this  daily  rake-off  from  con¬ 
tractors.  When  they  retire,  they  get  a  pension 
from  the  city  treasury,  and  this  is  paid  even 
after  they  are  found  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
to  cheat  the  city. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  some  real  estate  in 
the  city  pays  12  to  15  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property  in  yearly  taxes? 


Illiteracy  in  America 

'T'  HE  surprising  number  of  433,000  candi- 
dates  for  Army  forces  failed  in  the  recent 
tests  given  by  the  Army.  Physically,  at  least 
250,000  are  fit  for  army  duty.  The  boys  were 
by  no  means  intellectually  unfit,  it  is  reported. 
They  merely  had  no  opportunity  for  edu¬ 
cation.  Their  status  is  being  further  con¬ 
sidered. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  Congress,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Representative  David  D.  Terry,  to 
allocate  $15,000,000  for  the  education  of 
illiterate  men  otherwise  eligible  for  Army 
service. 

According  to  government  authorities,  there 
are  10,100,000  persons  over  25  years  of  age 
who  have  not  passed  the  fourth  school  grade. 
Of  these,  4,200,000  are  native  born  whites, 
3,100,000  are  alien  whites;  2,700,000  are 
negroes,  and  100,000  are  members  of  other 
races. 

By  the  same  authorities  we  are  told  that 
illiteracy  is  highest  in  New  York  State,  with 
1,020,000;  Pennsylvania  next  highest  with 
696,000.  Texas  has  642,000.  The  lowest  is 
Iowa  with  61,000. 

This  is  not  a  creditable  record  for  us. 


What  Farmers  Say 

APPROVES  RATIONING  OF  ALCOHOL 

I  received  my  first  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  last  week  and  was  so  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  with  your  article  “How  About  Rationing 
Alcohol”  that  I  felt  I  should  write  you  and  let 
you  know.  Certainly  the  ideas  in  this  editorial 
are  so  timely  that  I  feel  everyone  should  read 
it.  After  having  seen  more  than  a  dozen  people 
killed  near  my  home  in  the  past  year  and  more 
than  that  number  crippled,  and  badly  hurt,  and 
not  a  few  of  those  were  soldiers  from  nearby 
Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation,  you  can 
see  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  rationing  alcohol 
is  so  important  to  our  country  if  we  are  to  win 
the  war. 

Keep  up  your  good  work  and  more  power  to 
you.  I  will  continue  to  get  your  paper  and  will 
tell  others  about  it.  mrs.  w.  j.  b. 

Lebanon  County,  Penna. 

This  is  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  article 
“How  About  Rationing  Alcohol?”  in  your  May 
30  issue.  You  printed  words  which  are  echoed 
by  many  who  feel  that  it  is  much  more  important 
to  ration  alcoholic  beverages  rather  than  sugar 
and  gasoline. 

Let  us  have  more  such  articles.  The  subject 
is  fully  as  vital  as  the  fight  for  better  milk  prices. 

Butler  County,  Pa.  ✓  v.  d.  s. 


I  see  that  Thomas  J.  Mclnnerney,  National 
Dairy  head,  has  voluntarily  cut  his  annual 
salary  of  $150,000  by  28  percent.  I  am  wondering 
if  this  saving  is  being  set  aside  as  a  charitable 
fund  to  relieve  the  distress  of  milk  producers  in 
future  years.  e.  m.  s. 

New  Hampshire 


I  find  the  farmer-written  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  I  like  the  Delmarva  articles  and  Mr. 
Tukey’s  Horticultural  Notes  are  also  appreciated. 
We  do  not  grow  fruit  here  commercially  but  are 
interested  from  the  point  of  home  use.  j.  e.  e. 
New  York 


Throughout  our  15  years  of  farming,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  be¬ 
cause  it  prints,  not  the  dreams  of  bureaucrats, 
but  the  experiences  of  real  dirt  farmers. 

New  Hampshire  n.  k.  w. 


June  27,  1942 

Wilbur  K.  Moffett 

\A7ILBUR  K.  MOFFETT,  dairy  farmer  of 

"  *  Downingtown,  Pennsylvania,  died  on 
June  16  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  near  Coatesville,  Pa.,  two 
weeks  earlier.  He  was  49  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Moffett  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and 
graduated  from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  1916.  He  lived  formerly  in 
Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  moving  to  Downingtown 
about  12  years  ago  to  establish  his  Jersey 
dairy  farm.  He  was  Director  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Bureau  of  Milk  Sanitation  from 
1935  to  1938  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
mainly  responsible  for  the  passage  and  ex¬ 
cellent  enforcement  of  the  State  sanitary 
regulations  which  prevented  the  importation 
into  Pennsylvania  of  uninspected  milk  and 
cream  products.  Selfish  politics  led  Mr. 
Moffett  to  resign-  his  official  position  three 
and  one-half  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
enforcement  has  been  lax.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  Treasurer  of  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Dairy  Farmers’  Cooperative  Association 
and  a  member  of  many  other  agricultural 
organizations. 

To  those  of  us  who  knew  Wilbur  Moffett 
personally,  his  death  is  a  severe  loss.  He  was 
a  dairy  farmer  first,  last,  and  always  and  had 
proved  himself  to  be  an  aggressive,  fearless 
leader  with  no  personal  ambitions  for  himself 
but  only  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  milk 
producers. 

Mr.  Moffett  is  survived  by  his  widow,  a 
brother,  six  sisters  and  a  nephew  and  niece. 


More  Acres  in  Soy  Beans 

Up-State  New  York  farmers  are  departing 
from  their  accustomed  routines  to  cultivate  crops 
that  are  more  or  less  new  to  them.  The  soy 
bean  is  such  a  crop,  and  while  the  marked  in¬ 
creases  in  production  of  this  legume  is  largely 
due  to  a  plea  by  the  Government  for  oil-bearing 
crops,  farmers  are  likely  to  continue  producing 
it  after  the  end  of  the  war  removes  the  shortage 
of  vegetable  oils  from  foreign  countries. 

Soy  beans  grow  bountifully  in  New  York  State 
on  farms  where  soil  is  fertile,  and  yield  a 
rich  oil  which  probably  will  always  find  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices.  It  is  such  a  valuable  addition 
to  livestock  and  even  human  diet  that  it’s  safe 
to  guess  it  is  here  to  stay.  Soy  beans  are  being 
tried  in  many  counties  where  they  have  never 
been  tried  before,  and  in  areas  where  the  crop 
has  been  produced,  acreages  are  being  increased, 
in  some  cases  as  greatly  as  500  percent.  In  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  where  1,000  acres  of  soy  beans  were 
produced  last  year,  indications  are  that  it  will 
be  increased  25  percent  this  year.  In  Jefferson 
County,  the  2,000  acres  devoted  to  soy  beans 
last  year  will  be  stepped  up  to  2,500.  Yates  County 
records  the  greatest  increase,  500  percent.  Much 
land  formerly  devoted  to  cabbage  will  be  planted 
to  the  Oriental  bean,  partly  because  of  priorities 
on  tin  which  will  make  it  harder  to  pack  sauer¬ 
kraut.  In  Oswego  County,  there  will  be  a  ma¬ 
terial  increase  over  the  300  acres  produced  in 
that  county  last  year.  In  Ontario  County,  no  soy 
beans  were  raised  last  year  but  400  acres  will 
be  devoted  to  the  crop  this  Summer.  Chenango 
County  anticipates  at  least  a  60  percent  increase 
in  acreage,  as  does  Seneca  County  also.  Cayuga 
County  reports  that  2,500  acres  of  soy  beans  will 
be  raised  this  year,  about  600  more  than  last 
year,  while  about  500  acres  will  be  produced  in 
Madison  County.  The  latter  is  double  the  acre¬ 
age  of  last  year.  In  Otsego  County,  there  will  be 
about  750  acres,  Franklin  County  about  100  acres, 
and  in  Schuyler  County  an  increase  from  100 
acres  to  500,  an  increase  of  400  percent.  p.  b.  o. 


Brevities 

Maple  syrup  averaged  $2.27  for  the  1942 
season. 

Canning  cheese,  as  done  in  the  South,  is  to  be 
given  a  trial  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 

“I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times:  his  praise 
shall  be  continually  in  my  mouth.”  Psa.  34: 1. 

“The  Glorious  Fourth.”  May  our  individual 
ideas  of  its  gloriousness  be  exemplified  on  the 
purpose  to  bring  liberty,  justice,  righteousness 
and  truth  to  their  proper  places  in  world  life. 

“Having  one’s  own  way.”  This  idea  at  some 
time  in  our  lives  seems  important  in  every  de¬ 
tail — in  fact,  life  will  be  a  failure  without  it. 
Then  circumstances  change,  our  plans  collapse, 
and  we  see  that  the  new  order  of  things,  scorned 
before,  works  out  even  better  than  our  previous 
detailed  figuring. 

Cut  worms  are  reported  exceedingly  trouble¬ 
some  in  many  parts  of  the  East.  They  eat  prac¬ 
tically  anything  that  has  a  top.  In  some  places 
they  are  destroyed  in  a  large  way  by  scattering 
poisoned  bran  with  which  has  been  mixed 
ground  up  oranges  and  bananas.  This  stuff  is 
mixed  up  and  sown  thinly  over  the  ground  in 
the  evening.  If  the  cut  worms  come  up  and  eat 
it,  the  treatment  is  effective. 
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A  Centennial  Celebration 

THE  Town  of  Callicoon  in  Sullivan  County, 
New  York,  is  one  hundred  years  old 
today,  June  27.  Its  people  and  friends  are 
celebrating  their  centennial  on  the  same  date 
with  this  issue.  The  exercises  are  unique  and 
a  reminder  of  the  good  old  days  when  skilled 
craftsmen  provided  their  own  utilities.  Split 
shingles  will  be  shaved  again.  The  sapling 
will  become  the  hoop  of  a  barrel.  Larger  trees 
will  be  shaped  into  scoops  and  troughs  and 
bored  to  transport  water  as  wooden  pipes.  The 
fathers’  leather-swivelled  flail,  our  mothers’ 
spinning  wheel,  the  familiar  soft  soap  barrel, 
and  the  weaver’s  loom  will  renew  cherished 
memories  in  the  oldest  generation  and  cause 
many  even  of  mature  years  to  pause  in 
reverent  memory  of  the  skillful  use  made 
of  these  rude  utensils  by  our  beloved  fathers 
and  mothers.  We  hope  the  buckboard  will 
be  on  exhibition  as  a  reminder  of  the  pleasure 
vehicle  that  preceded  the  automobile.  And, 
if  perchance,  Callicoon  yet  boasts  of  a  top- 
buggy,  the  favorite  vehicle  of  old  time  court¬ 
ship  in  Sullivan  County,  it  should  be  on 
exhibition,  so  that  some  .aged  couple  may  be 
reminded  and  thrilled  by  the  memory  of  a 
twilight  Summer  evening  when  the  top-buggy 
and  Dobbin  were  the  sole  witnesses  to  their 
plighted  troth. 

The  celebration  will  be  at  the  Jeffersonville 
School  House.  It  indicates  the  public  spirit 
and  commendable  pride  of  a  people  who  have 
contributed  talent  and  service  to  the*  real 
America. 


A  Plea  For  Childhood 

IN  a  recent  public  address,  Vice-president 
Wallace  said  that  American  peace  must 
be  translated  into  freedom  everywhere,  and 
that  the  American  purpose  would  not  be 
accomplished  until  all  children  of  the  world 
would  have  a  pint  of  milk  a  day. 

Dr.  Charles  Muzzicato,  New  York  State 
Senator,  calls  this  a  far  leap  for  Mr.  Wallace 
who,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  supported 
the  principle  of  plowing  under  food,  animals 
and  crops.  He  approves  Mr.  Wallace’s  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  daily  ration  of  milk,  but  he 
does  not  think  that  a  pint  a  day  is  enough. 
As  a  physician,  he  puts  the  child’s  need  at  a 
quart  a  day.  During  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  he  introduced  a  resolution  asking 
for  a  study  to  learn  how  a  5 -cent  quart  of  milk 
could  be  made  available.  The  suggestion,  he 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  was  called  impossible  by  people  who 
regard  themselves  as  economists. 

The  Doctor  insists  that  a  healthy  population 
is  worth  all  it  costs,  that  a  quart  of  milk  a 
day  for  every  child  would,  in  a  generation, 
create  a  citizenry  with  new  records  of  health¬ 
fulness  and  that,  as  good  food  promotes  good 
health,  there  would  result  from  properly 
nourished  children  less  loss  from  sickness, 
a  higher  standard  of  production  and  a  saving 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  institutional  costs. 

The  Doctor  says  he  knows  that  the  present 
standards  in  the  milk  business  at  five  cents  a 
quart  would  be  unprofitable.  But  that  is  not 
his  point.  Milk,  like  water,  is  a  necessity. 
Under  present  conditions  it  is  too  costly  for 
most  families  to  purchase  their  dietary  re- 
quirments  in  full. 

We  hope  Senator  Muzzicato  will  renew  his 
resolution  next  year  for  a  study  of  economic 
milk  distribution. 


Sacrifices  Must  be  Made 

THE  Federal  Office  of  Defense  Transpor¬ 
tation  has  been  trying  to  establish  a 
system  of  every-other-day  deliveries  of  milk, 
laundry  and  other  commodities  in  order  to 
save  rubber  tires  and  gasoline  in  the  New 
York  area  and  in  Westchester  County.  The 
plan  specified  that  deliveries  of  two  days’  re¬ 
quirements  be  made  on  rubber  tired  vehicles 
propelled  by  machinery  or  horses.  De¬ 
liveries  be  made,  and  applies  to  rubber-tired 
vehicles  powered  by  machinery  or  horse.  De¬ 
livery  by  bicycle,  push  cart,  wooden  wheeled 
wagon  or  on  foot  are  allowed.  The  order 
affects  milk,  bread,  laundry,  newspapers, 
groceries  and  other  articles  that  ride  on 
rubber  to  stores  or  homes.  The  department 


stores  have  also  been  cutting  down  on  de¬ 
livery  service  since  March.  Customers  have 
been  requested  to  carry  their  purchases  home. 
Two  daily  deliveries  have  been  reduced  to 
one,  thus  enabling  them  to  reduce  their  de¬ 
liveries  about  one-third.  There  has  been  no 
price  allowance  to  consumers  in  any  of  these 
programs  based  on  savings  in  delivery  costs. 
The  aim  has  been  solely  to  save  25  percent 
in  quantity  of  rubber  tires  and  gasoline. 

But  the  milk  wagon  drivers  and  the  parcel 
delivery  drivers  are  balking  at  this  curtail¬ 
ment  of  service,  not  out  of  consideration  for 
the  consumer,  but  because  of  reductions  in 
their  own  pay  envelopes.  The  parcel  union 
has  called  a  strike  which  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  milk  wagon  drivers  threatened  a  strike 
but  this  has  been  delayed  by  submitting  the 
whole  question  to  the  War  Production  Board. 

These  strikes  and  threats  of  strike  on  the 
part  of  labor  do  not  set  well  with  the  general 
public.  The  latter  feels,  and  rightly,  that  in 
this  gigantic  war  effort  everyone  is  being 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices,  both  physical 
and  financial,  and  they  know  that  these 
sacrifices  are  already  being  made  by  the  vast 
majority.  Yet,  many  instances  of  war 
racketeers  in  industry  and  in  labor  are  being 
brought  to  light  every  day.  Profits  of  1,000 
percent  on  invested  capital  are  being  made 
by  some  businesses.  Labor  leaders  refuse  to 
give  way  either  on  overtime  and  double  time 
wages  or  on  additional  hours  of  work.  A 
Federal  Grand  Jury  has  just  returned  an 
indictment  against  four  Albany  union  repre¬ 
sentatives,  charging  them  with  “shaking 
down”  persons  for  $50,000  before  permitting 
them  to  work  in  the  construction  of  the 
Army  depot  at  Voorheesville. 

Attorney  General  Biddle  promises  speedy 
prosecution  against  all  these  “dollar  patriots.” 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  action  will  be  taken 
regardless  of  political  affiliation  or  support. 
Because  no  one,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
can  claim  any  special  privilege  or  dispensation 
to  gouge  extra  profits  or  higher  wages  out 
of  this  bloody  world  conflict. 

Sacrifice,  not  selfishness,  must  be  the  order 
of  the  day. 


New  Help  on  the  Farm 

TV/TANY  farmers  all  through  New  York 
State,  and  especially  in  the  fruit  sec¬ 
tions,  are  having  their  first  experience  with 
city  helpers,  most  of  whom  are  in  their  ’teens 
and  early  twenties,  and  patience  is  required 
on  both  sides  in  getting  adjusted.  Up  in  the 
fruit  growing  section  of  the  Hudson  Valley, 
around  Red  Hook,  the  living  and  working 
problems  are  being  .  solved  through  co¬ 
operation.  A  committee  of  farmers,  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  and  United 
States  Employment  Services,  has  taken  over 
a  substantial  old  house  as  a  center  with 
properly  supervised  living  quarters  and  with 
permission  to  use  the  school  cafeteria  under 
the  direction  of  a  dietitian  throughout  the 
Summer.  The  farmer  puts  in  his  order  for 
help  and  makes  all  arrangements  with  the 
director,  a  Cornell  graduate.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  tide  over  between  crops  with  other 
farm  work,  so  that  the  workers  may  be  as¬ 
sured  of  fairly  steady  employment  all 
through  the  Summer. 

The  pay  rate  and  cost  of  living  are  such 
that  a  good  worker  will  have  some  money 
to  show  at  the  end  of  the  season  as  well  as 
having  a  patriotically  and  healthfully 
spent  Summer. 

In  other  places,  individual  farmers  have 
arranged  for  living  quarters  in  barns  or 
other  farm  building^,  and  the  workers  either 
do  their  own  cooking  or  hire  someone  to  do 
it  for  them,  each  one  of  the  group  paying  a 
small  amount  for  such  service.  Many  farmers 
have  been  accustomed  to  employ  itinerant 
workers  who  in  previous  years  have  “gone 
along  with  the  crops.”  This  year,  however, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  these  workers  avail¬ 
able  and  farmers  realize  they  will  have  to 
make  some  adjustments  in  providing  for  this 
new  student  help.  These  workers  too  must 
understand  that  there  will  be  inconveniences 
to  which  they  are  not  ordinarily  accustomed 
and  a  different  way  of  living  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  work  themselves  into 


gradually.  Fortunately,  these  problems  are 
already  being  solved,  especially  where  the 
farmers  are  cooperating  with  others  in  their 
neighborhood  and  where  the  city  workers  are 
making  the  proper  sacrifices. 


Fancy  Schools  As  Usual 


'T'  HE  following  letter  commenting  on 
*  school  affairs  in  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.,  was 
sent  to  Governor  Lehman  on  April  23,  1942: 


Your  Excellency: 

It  was  recently  announced  in  the  papers  that 
Statewide  Centralization  of  schools  was  being 
strongly  urged  and  considered  as  an  economy 
measure  and  that  it  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Rapp-Coudert  Committee.  This  seems  strange 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  even  the  report  of 
that  Committee  shows  that  the  centralized  school 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  district  organization 
in  the  State. 


There  was  a  strong  argument  against  such  a 
procedure  even  before  the  war  but  now  that  this 
country  is  engaged  in  a  war  for  survival,  the 
argument  seems  to  be  so  strong  as  to  be  a  “must.” 
Centralization  of  schools  means  new  buildings 
and  buses  and  that  means  a  diversion  of  steel 
and  rubber  and  gasoline  that  is  the  very  blood 
of  this  country. 

Consider  the  case  of  Warrensburg,  a  recently 
centralized  district  up-State.  The  agitation  for 
centralization  was  brought  about  principally  by 
a  man  who  is  a  dealer  in  building  supplies, 
automobiles  and  gasoline,  ably  aided  by  a  few 
others  with  personal  “axes  to  grind,”  some  with 
relations  on  the  faculty,  some  for  other  .“axes.” 
The  building  supply  dealer  subsequently  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  these 
others  members  of  the  Board.  Centralization  was 
put  through  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight  and  as 
inevitably  happens,  plans  were  made  for  a  new 
building  to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  half 
million  dollars,  buses  were  purchased  and  feeder 
lines  established  (which  improved  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business  of  the  president).  Some  school 
houses  were  sold  for  the  little  they  would  bring, 
some  were  abandoned  and  never  sold. 

The  plan  was  to  build  an  entirely  new  struc¬ 
ture  and  abandon  the  fine  stone  structure  that 
now  serves  as  a  school  and  which  many 
communities  would  be  glad  to  have.  The  buses 
were  housed  in  Warrensburg  and  made,  and  re¬ 
cently  were  still  making,  four  trips  a  day  where 
two  would  do  as  well.  One  trip  each  way  the 
bus  ran  empty. 

All  this  was  highly  objectionable  before  the 
war  started  but  since  we  have  entered  the  war, 
and  steel  and  rubber  and  gas  have  become  so 
very  important,  what  has  happened  to  those 
plans?  Nothing!  They  still  go  on  wasting 
rubber  and  gas  and  making  exceptions  for  the 
rich  men’s  children  over  the  poor  and  the  steel 
that  is  so  important  for  lack  of  which  our  boys 
are  dying  and  will  continue  to  die,  is  arriving 
in  Warrensburg  in  large  quantities. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  situation?  Are  the 
people — the  ordinary  citizens  of  Warrensburg — 
so  selfish  that  they  want  to  see  a  luxurious, 
palatial  school  building  and  thus  willing  to 
jeopardize  America’s  chance  of  winning  the  war 
to  that  extent?  Do  they  not  realize  that  some 
of  their  own  sons  who  are  leaving  for  the  armed 
forces  in  ever  increasing  numbers  may  be  killed 
or  hurt  because  of  lack  of  steel  and  rubber  and 
gas?  Do  they  not  realize  that  if  every  com¬ 
munity  in  America  in  their  situation  were  to 
build  a  half  million  dollar  school  building, 
the  United  States  would  have  to  halt  its  fight 
for  its  very  life  and  use  the  steel  and  rubber 
and  gas  to  build  school  buildings  and  run  buses? 

I  was  in  that  community  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
talked  to  the  people  there  and  I  think  that  they 
do  realize  it.  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to 
forego  for  a  few  years'  the  luxury  of  a  centralized 
school  and  all  the  trimmings  because  I  think  they 
realize  that  if  the  United  States  should  lose  this 
war  there  will  be  no  schools  and  no  school  buses 
then.  If  the  people  of  that  community  were  to 
vote  on  it  today,  I  think  the  vote  would  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favor  of  making  their  present 
school  houses  do  for  a  few  years  more  and  hasten 
the  victory  that  is  so  dependent  on  steel  and  gas 
and  rubber. 

Their  answer  is,  however,  “What  can  we  do?” 
The  politicians  have  decided  to  have  a  luxurious 
new  building,  war  or  no  war,  steel  shortage  or 
not.”  The  people  seem  to  be  willing  to  give  up 
the  idea  and  wait  a  few  years  but  the  Board  of 
Education  seems  unwilling.  There  must  be  an 
answer.  Are  the  Board  members  hoping  to  profit 
personally?  Can  it  be  that  the  president  would 
sell  building  supplies  to  the  distinct?  These 
questions  should  be  answered  and  soon.  If  the 
president  is  not  selling  or  planning  to  sell  build¬ 
ing  supplies,  then  that  should  be  shown  to  the 
public  and  if  he  is,  something  should  be  done 
about  the  whole  thing  and  soon. 

The  people  are  helpless.  They  have  appealed 
to  the  Education  Department,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  Rapp  Committee  to  no  avail. 
But  now  with  the  United  States  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  it  is  a  problem  of  suffi¬ 
cient  magnitude  to  hope  that  the  Governor  of 
the  State  will  take  a  hand  and  order  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Central  District  at  Warrens¬ 
burg  and  of  the  proposal  for  Statewide  centrali¬ 
zation  of  schools. 


Yours  truly, 

John  S.  Hall 


No  reply  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Hall 
up  to  June  15. 
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corn  silage  239  lbs.,  and  alfalfa  hay 
56  lbs.  There  was  no  appreciable 
difference  between  the  steer  and 
heifer  feed  requirements  when  they 
were  full-fed.  The  average  require¬ 
ment  per  cwt.  gain  for  the  limited- 
fed  cattle  was  corn  148  lbs.,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  49  lbs.,  silage  574  lbs.,  and 
alfalfa  hay  78  lbs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  aver¬ 
age  of  several  comparable  trials  at 
other  Stations  is  in  general  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Michigan  results. 
However,  if  pigs  are  allowed  to 
follow  the  cattle  the  increased  pork 
profits  from  a  full-feeding  program 


Availability  Angles 


has,  on  the  average,  made  full-feed¬ 
ing  more  profitable  than  limited 
feeding. 

Another  factor  we  should  consider 
is  the  availability  and  age  influence 
of  feeders.  An  average  of  several 
tests  shows  that  when  older  cattle, 
especially  two-year  olds,  are  used 
and  a  restricted  grain  ration  be¬ 
comes  necessary  or  seems  desirable, 
then  it  has  been  found  to  be  more 
profitable  and  desirable  to  feed  all 
the  roughage  they  will  consume  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  feeding 
period,  hay  and  silage,  with  small 
amounts  of  protein  supplement,  if 
timothy  or  prairie  hay  is  used  as  the 
dry  roughage.  The  grain  is  usually 
better  utilized  with  older  cattle  if 
fed  in  full-amount  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  feeding  period  or  for 
such  part  of  the  period  as  can  be 
utilized,  based  on  availability  and 
comparative  price. 

Age  Influence 

Work  at  the  Missouri  Station  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  shows  the 
value  of  maximum  utilization  for 
good  pasture  and  roughage  in  eco¬ 
nomically  producing  a  carcass  that 
will  grade  as  good,  for  two-year-olds. 
Beef  so  produced  has  resulted  in  ma¬ 
terially  lowering  the  necessary  mar¬ 
gin  for  the  final  grain  feeding  oper¬ 
ation.  I  have  never  seen  a  smoother, 
harder  bunch  of  cattle  that  those  so 
finished,  which  I  inspected  on  my 
last  visit  to  the  Missouri  Station. 
More  mature  cattle  do  not  have  the 
efficiency  of  gain  attained  by  calves 
of  the  weights  just  discussed.  How¬ 
ever,  they  might  reasonably  be  able 
to  produce  a  more  economical  gain 
based  on  availability  of  feeds.  If 
good  pasture  and  roughage  are  avail¬ 
able  than  they  frequently  could  be 
profitably  carried  to  more  mature 
weights  and  age,  and  fattened  as 
two-year-olds. 

Assuming  the  cattle  have  been 
brought  along  largely  on  roughage 
and  good  pasture  and  it  is  desired  to 
finish  them  as  two-year-olds  the 
question  arises  as  to  most  desirable 
amounts  of  grain  to  feed.  Feeding 
trials  at  several  stations  show  that 
if  feeders  having  an  average  weight 
of  1,000  pounds  per  head  are  full-fed 
for  a  period  of  four  to  five  months 
their  daily  average  ration  needs  per 
head  will  be,  shelled  corn  14  lbs., 
protein  supplement  2.5  lbs.,  corn 
silage  29  lbs.,  hay  2.5  lbs.  Daily 
gains  per  head  of  2.5  lbs.  or  more 
should  result.  Their  feed  require¬ 
ments  per  each  100  pounds  gain 
would  be  approximately  520  lbs. 
corn,  100  lbs.  supplement,  100  lbs. 
hay,  and  1,200  lbs.  corn  silage.  If  no 
silage  is  fed  and  good  quality  hay 
is  used  as  the  sole  roughage  then 
it  would  require  about  one  pound  of 
hay  for  each  three  pounds  of  silage 
replaced. 

If  the  grain  ration  is  reduced  by 
one-half  it  would  require  more  silage 
and  hay  and  a  somewhat  longer 
feeding  period  to  attain  a  compara¬ 
ble  degree  of  finish.  Daily  gains 
would  probably  be  reduced  by  from 
10  to  15  percent.  Feed  requirements 
per  each  100  pounds  gain  would 
approximate  300  lbs.  corn,  150  lbs. 
protein  supplement,  150  lbs.  hay  and 
one  ton  of  corn  silage. 

Food  for  Freedom 

Beef  cattle  producers  largely  real¬ 
ize  that  the  increase  needed  to  meet 


These  experimental  steers  are  being  finished  to  good  condition  at  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station  on  maximum  utilization  of  roughage.  They  are  being  fed 
corn  10,  cottonseed  meal  1  part  for  their  last  56  days.  It  will  require  only 
approximately  21  bushels  of  grain  to  finish  them  as  two-year-olds. 


The  need  is  now  in  the  food  for 
freedom  program.  Relation  of  prices 
to  parity  for  beef  is  favorable.  In 
most  programs  feeding  to  somewhat 
heavier  weights  will  probably  prove 
sounder  practice  than  going  in  debt 
in  order  to  feed  larger  numbers.  An 
increased  supply  of  meats  is  needed; 
total  numbers  are  near  a  high  peak, 
therefore  an  expanded  slaughter 
program  is  soundly  indicated.  Few 
will  forget  the  drastic  declines 
following  the  all  time  peak  of  51,- 
504,000  head,  for  cattle,  other  than 
milk  cows,  attained  in  1918.  The 
latest  preliminary  report  shows  total 
numbers  in  the  United  States  at 
present  to  be  only  slightly  under 
48,304,000  head  for  cattle  other  than 
milk  cows.  All  cattle  are  now  about 
74  Vz  milion  head.  This  is  only  about 
three  million  head  less  than  the  total 
number  for  the  all  time  high  in  1918. 


also  to  compare  the  varying  total 
tonnage  amounts  of  these  different 
feeds  needed  by  a  herd  of  20  beef 
breeding  cows  and  their  calves  to 
attain  the  average  yearling  weights 
and  finish  mentioned.  It  is  assumed 
the  cows  would  be  pastured  and 
wintered  as  previously  mentioned. 
If  the  calves  were  full-fed  the 
approximate  total  tonnage  require¬ 
ments  for  cows  and  calves  would  be 
corn  17  tons,  cottonseed  meal  3  tons, 
corn  silage  47  tons,  alfalfa  hay  11 


Grain  and  Roughage  for  Fattening  Cattle 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


These  Hereford  cows  and  calves  at  Pennsylvania  State  College  maintain  the 
condition  shown  on  pasture  alone  during  the  Summer  and  roughage  alone 
during  the  Winter.  Small  amounts  of  protein  supplement  are  used  during 

the  Winter. 


Peak  numbers  for  livestock  have 
never  encountered  such  a  strong  and 
sustained  market  to  liquidate  on  as 
exists  at  present. 


Limited  and  Full-Feeding  Grain 


In  any  livestock  fattening  pro¬ 
gram  the  desired  result  sought  for 
attainment  is  a  well  finished  animal 
carrying  suitable  conformation  and 
type,  that  will  grade  as  good  to 
choice  or  select  for  a  given  market 
class,  and  produced  at  the  optimum 
for  efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

A  recent  report  by  Branaman, 
Brown  and  Propp  of  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station  relative  to  five 
years  results  in  individual  limited 
and  full-feeding  of  growing  and 
fattening  beef  calves  presents 
numerous  important  considerations 
pertaining  to  this  subject.  The  ex¬ 
perimental  cattle,  both  steers  and 
heifers,  were  finished  to  a  compara¬ 
ble  grade  of  choice,  whether  full  or 
limited  fed.  The  difference  in  time 
required  to  attain  this  degree  of 
finish  was  114  days  longer  for  the 
limited-fed  cattle. 

Aberdeen  -  Angus,  Hereford  s, 
Shorthorns  and  some  cross-breds 
were  used.  The  breeding  beef  cows 
producing  the  feeders  were  fed  in¬ 
dividually  during  each  Winter,  and 
were  grazed  with  their  calves  during 
the  Summer.  The  cows  calved  on 
pasture  in  the  Spring.  Weight  and 
satisfactory  breeding  condition  for 
the  cows  was  maintained  on  an 
average  daily  winter  ration  per  head 
of  15  to  20  pounds  of  corn  silage  and 
four  pounds  of  first-cutting  alfalfa 
hay.  Oat  and  wheat  straw  was  used 
for  bedding,  the  cows  ate  some  of 
this  straw. 

All  the  calves  used  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  weaned  at  seven  months 
of  age.  One  group  was  started  on 
grain  feed  when  90  days  old  and 
continued  on  full-feed  until 
slaughtered.  The  other  group  re¬ 
ceived  no  grain  until  weaned,  a  one- 
half  percent  of  body  weight  grain 
ration  from  7  to  9  months  old,  then 
daily  one  percent  of  their  body 
weight  grain  until  finished.  The 
grain  ration  consisted  of  corn  and 
cottonseed  meal.  Cottonseed  meal 
was  added  in  the  amount  of  one- 
fourth  percent  of  body  weight.  The 
calves  were  fed  individually  twice 
daily  after  their  removal  from 
pasture  at  an  age  of  from  5  to  6 
months.  At  the  close  of  the  pasture 
period  all  the  calves  were  full-fed 
corn  silage  and  two  pounds  of 
alfalfa  hay  daily. 

Under  this  system  it  required  386 
days  for  the  full-fed  calves  to  attain 
a  market  grade  of  choice,  at  which 
time  their  final  feedlot  weight  was 
730  pounds.  It  required  490  days 
for  the  limited-fed  calves  to  attain 


Assuming  good  feeders  are  used  in 
any  given  livestock  project,  and  that 
they  are  properly  housed,  handled 
and  cared  for,  then  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  relative  to 
profit  or  loss  is  availability  of  the 
various  ration  components  used.  It 
would  seldom  be  profitable  to  sell 
corn  and  buy  hay  or  the  reverse,  al¬ 
though  such  a  situation  can  and 
sometimes  does  occur. 

In  the  Michigan  trials  the  average 
tonnage  feed  costs  were,  corn  at  $20, 
cottonseed  meal  at  $30,  silage  at  $4, 
and  alfalfa  hay  at  $8  per  ton.  Feed 
cost  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
finished  cattle  weight  was  $3.69  for 
the  full-feds,  and  $3.67  for  the 
limited-feds.  This  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  importance  of  com¬ 
parative  prices,  which  in  turn  would 
largely  be  controlled  by  availability. 

Relative  to  feed  required  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of*  finished  weight 
the  average  for  both  heifers  and 
steers  in  the  full-fed  group  was  corn 
237  lbs.,  cottonseed  meal  41  lbs., 


a  comparable  grade,  with  a  final 
average  feedlot  weight  of  819  pounds. 
Difference  in  weights  were  due  to 
growth  rather  than  finish. 

Grain  and  Gain 

In  order  to  attain  the  weights  and 
finish  mentioned  the  full-feds  re¬ 
quired  a  total  of  1,727  lbs.  of  corn, 
303  lbs.  cottonseed  meal,  1,743  lbs. 
corn  silage  ,and  407  lbs.  alfalfa  hay 
per  head.  The  total  amount  of  feed 
per  head  eaten  by  the  limited-feds 
was  1,210  lbs.  of  corn,  399  lbs. 
cottonseed  meal,  4,699  lbs.  corn 
silage,  and  635  lbs.  alfalfa  hay. 

It  should  be  of  interest  and  value 


16,380  pounds.  Computed  at  the 
price  just  quoted  the  total  feed  cost 
for  maintenance  and  production 
would  be  $1,410.  The  total  choice 
finished  beef  return  would  be 
$2,293.20.  The  return  above  feed  cost 
would  be  $883.20.  The  balance  in 
faVor  of  a  limited-feeding  program 
would  then  be  $224.20  based  on  the 
prices  assumed.  The  important  con¬ 
siderations  to  remember  are  that  all 
cattle  marketed  must  be  finished 
choice  to  prime  condition,  and  that 
the  quoted  prices  favor  feeding  more 
roughage  and  less  grain.  If  grain  was 
available  and  comparatively  low  in 
price  and  hay  was  scarce  and  high 
in  price,  and  needed  to  be  purchased, 
then  a  full-feeding  program  would 
probably  be  more  desirable  and 
profitable. 


These  Aberdeen- Angus  cows  maintain  the  excellent  condition  shown  on  from 
two  to  three  tons  of  corn  silage  and  one  ton  of  hay,  plus  pasture  in  the 
Summer.  They  are  owned  by  T.  M.  Scoon,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


tons,  straw  or  other  roughage  7  tons, 
and  pasture  6  months.  The  total 
finished  weight  of  choice  to  prime 
beef  would  be  about  14,600  pounds. 
If  corn  is  valued  at  $40  per  ton, 
cottonseed  -meal  at  $50,  silage  at 
$5,  hay  at  $15,  straw  at  $5,  and 
pasture  a  total  for  20  head  at  $120, 
the  total  feed  cost  for  these  cows  and 
their  calves  would  be  $1,385.  If 
choice  beef  is  selling  at  $14  per 
hundred  pounds  the  total  cash  re¬ 
turn  would  be  $2,044.  This  would 
leave  a  return  above  feed  cost  of 
$659.  We~  must  not  forget  that  if 
all  these  feeds,  except  cottonseed 
meal,  are  home  raised,  as  they 
should  be  in  any  feeding  operation, 
they  have  been  marketed  at  the 
prices  quoted  on  the  hoof  at  top 
market  price,  thus  representing  a 
net  return  above  their  production 
cost.  Numerous  tests  at  various  ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  shown  that 
the  fertility  value  of  manure  re¬ 
turned  to  the  land  will  normally 
equal  cost  of  labor  and  overhead  in 
a  beef  cattle  production  operation. 

If  20  beef  breeding  cows  are 
maintained  and  their  calves  are 
limited-fed  in  the  manner  previously 
mentioned  the  Michigan  tests  show 
the  total  tonnage  requirements  would 
be  about  five  tons  less  for  corn,  one 
ton  more  for  cottonseed  meal,  30 
tons  more  for  corn  silage,  three  tons 
more  for  hay,  and  the  same  for 
straw  and  pasture.  The  total  amount 
of  choice  beef  produced  under  this 
program  should  be  approximately 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 
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ORMS 

Stunt  Growth 
OF  PIGS! 


Peters 

SWINE  MIXTURE  POWDER 
Contains  PHENOTHIAZINE 


Soldiers  and  civilians  need  pork.  Help 
reduce  large  round  worm  infestation. 
No  catchingof  pigs;  just  mix  the  Powder 
in  oats,  and  watch  them  eat  I  Only  a  few 
cents  per  pig.  If  your  druggist  doesn’t 
Bell  Peters  products,  write  us. 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

Peters  Serum  Co.,  Laboratories 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


(One  lb.  of  Peters  Swine  Mixture  Powder  is  $1.20 
enough  for  thirty  25  pound  pigs.) 


GIVE  GREATER  STRENGTH  &  CAPACITY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  *  RED  CREEK,  N.  Y 


*  CONCRETE  * 

8 

-1 

|  jj; 

*  METAL  +  M 

Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  376 

Miscellaneous 


PACKAGE  BEES,  Northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italian.  Two  lbs.  $2.80;  3  lbs.  $3.50; 
queens,  included.  Queens  80c  each  after 
June  15th.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  TO  buy  small  milk  cooler  and 
pump.  Must  be  complete.  Write  details. 
ADVERTISER  3791,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  1,  5,000-watt  fully  automatic 
110  volt  Delco  electric  light  plant.  Used 
3  months  and  sent  back  to  factory  for  full 
reconditioning.  Has  not  been  used  since; 
has  one  year  factory  guarantee.  Cost  $1,400; 
•will  sell  for  $900.  JOE’S  RESTAURANT  & 
GRILL,  344  Front  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


DODGE  —  School  bus,  16  passenger,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  also  school  desks,  black¬ 
boards.  etc.  Bargains.  GRAY  COURT 
SCHOOL,  Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED — Pick-up  baler;  state  price  and 
condition  in  first  letter.  Also  disc  plow 
three  or  more  blades.  WALTER  BEHRMAN, 
R.  D.  2,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  tractor  in  good  condition. 

Rubber  tires  not  necessary.  Write,  SAM 
GURTNER,  R.  F.  D.,  Livingston  Manor, 
Sullivan  County,  New  York. 


TODD  CHECKWRITER,  $15.  Shoe  repair 
sewing  machine  $25.  100  bushels  buck¬ 

wheat  grain.  100  acre  farm.  SHEPARD,  New 
Albany,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Complete  power  take-off  and 
cutter  bar,  5  or  6  ft.  for  Alllis  Chalmers 
model  B,  1  horse  hay  rack.  ORVIA 
KERSHNER,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Corn  binder  and  harvester. 
SLEETER,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Used  electric  refrigerator  or 
electrolux,  5  to  8  cubic  feet.  Give  full 
particulars.  Near  New  York.  ADVERTISER 
3839,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Red  brass  church  bell,  34x29 
inches,  1,400  pounds  mounted.  L.  L. 
PIERCE,  Stockton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  old  ornate  casting  pipe 
stoves.  Kindly  describe  and  price.  P.  O. 
BOX  132,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Windchargers,  give  size,  voltage, 
price.  BOX  62A,  R.  1,  Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  About  200  laying  cages. 

CLARENCE  BURGHER,  R.  D.  2,  Greene, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Used  kerosene  refrigerator,  any 
size.  BOX  603,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


70  QUILTS.  $4-$30.  Crib  quilts,  hooked 
rugs,  aprons.  Quilting  done.  Delicious 
canned  chicken,  pint  70  cts;  12,  $6.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  goosefeather  pillows.  Circular. 
VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


ONE  MODEL  A  deluxe  Bestov  Jr.  water 
and  brine  cooler  (Cherry-Burrell),  1,200 
pounds  capacity,  stainless  steel  top  and 
bottom  trough.  This  cooler  can  be  used 
to  cool  milk  or  cream  and  skim  milk,  both 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  never  been  used 
due  to  other  plant  arrangements.  No  priority 
needed.  Write  BOX  No.  52,  Springhouse, 
Pa.  or  telephone  North  Wales  482. 


WANTED  —  Used  lawn  mower  sharpener. 
LE  ROY  BAILEY,  R.  3,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
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The  RURAL  N 

beef  quotas  will  require  the  market¬ 
ing  of  large  numbers  for  slaughter 
as  well  as  feeding  to  somewhat 
heavier  weights.  A  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  marketing  weights  can  be 
made  by  feeding  veal  calves  to 
heavier  weights. 

Many  Western  breeders  and  feed¬ 
ers  are  following  a  seven  point  pro¬ 
gram  which  promises  to  produce  de¬ 
sired  results.  The  plan  is  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  as  many  of  the  following 
principles  into  the  program  as  are 
suitable  and  desirable.  These  are 
the  factors  for  consideration:  (1) 
Save  a  larger  percentage  of  the  calf 
crop.  (2)  Market  old,  barren  and 
irregularly  producing  cows.  (3) 
Creep-feed  calves  from  birth  to 
weaning  time.  Gain  can  be  put  on 
during  this  period  with  less  feed 
than  during  any  other  period  of  the 
animal’s  life.  (4)  Fatten  for  a  longer 
period  of  time,  thus  making  the 
finished  weight  of  the  marketed  ani¬ 
mal  a  little  heavier.  (5)  Keep  cattle 
free  of  internal  and  external  para¬ 
sites.  (6)  Handle  cattle  more  care¬ 
fully  in  the  feed  lot,  in  loading  and 
unloading  and  in  driving.  (7)  Be 
sure  to  keep  a  needed  supply  of  some 
good  mineral  mixture  available  at 
all  times;  keep  salt  available  in  a 
separate  container. 

It  is  expected  that  the  present 
favorable  economic  position  for  beef 
cattle  will  continue  through  1942  and 
probably  for  sometime  after  that 
period.  However,  a  warning  is 
sounded  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  unless  slaughter 
numbers  of  cattle  are  materially  in¬ 
creased  a  larger  number  of  cattle  and 
calves  will  result,  and  their  later 
marketing  position  will  probably  be 
on  a  declining  market  for  prices  and 
demand.  It  will  be  sound  practice 
to  maintain  breeding  herds  at  nor¬ 
mal  numbers  and  natural  increase, 
but  an  extensive  expansion  program 
based  largely  on  purchased  cattle 
may  prove  a  financial  disadvantage. 


Ayrshire  Sale  Average  $331 

With  a  top  of  $1,000,  an  average 
of  $518  on  the  high-selling  10  head, 
and  a  general  return  of  $331  on  45 
entries,  the  National  Ayrshire  Sale 
held  last  month  at  York,  Pa.,  fully 
measured  up  to  its  advance  notices 
as  the  top  Ayrshire  auction  of  the 
year.  Official  statistics  show  that  9 
head  sold  at  $400  or  over,  and  that 
27  head  or  exactly  60  percent  of  the 
offering  sold  for  at  least  $300  each, 
with  only  14  females  of  milking  age 
in  the  sale. 

Vista  Grande  Douglas  Lois,  out¬ 
standing  four-year-old  daughter  of 
Strathglass  Mister  Douglas,  con¬ 
signed  by  C.  M.  Rodriguez,  owner  of 
Vista  Grande  Farm,  Cropseyville, 
N.  Y.,  was  purchased  by  C.  K. 
Etherington,  Benmore  Farm,  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  for  $1,000.  Howard 
J.  Shuttleworth,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
purchased  at  $575  the  October  bull 
calf,  Roselawn  Predominant,  out  of 
Penshurst  O’Rose,  100,000-pound 
producer  and  daughter  of  Penshurst 
Man  O’War,  and  consigned  by  W.  J. 
McCahan,  whose  Roselawn  Farm 
Penshurst  Magnetic  Thias,  a  second 
highest  selling  female,  brought  $550 
on  the  bid  of  Miss  Jane  Gamble  of 
Laneway  Farm,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Dunloggin  Jeanie  was  the  top  selling 
bred  heifer  that  was  also  purchased 
by  Miss  Gamble  at  $420,  and  was 
consigned  by  Cuthbert  Nairn  of 
Blackwood  Farm,  Douglassville,  Pa. 

The  top  of  the  open  heifers  was 
Laneway  Lancewood  Leta,  consigned 
by  Laneway  Farm  and  purchased  at 
$470  by  Ralph  Heatwole,  Dayton,  Va. 

One  of  the  largest  purchasers  at 
the  sale  was  Robert  L.  Squires  of 
Massena,  N.  Y.,  who  bought  three 
head  for  $980.  J.  W.  Kilgour,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co., 
Holden,  W.  Va.,  bought  five  cows  for 
a  total  of  $1,480. 

The  sale  was  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Promotional  Committee  of 
the  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association, 
with  Tom  P.  Whittaker  as  manager, 
and  E.  M.  Granger  as  auctioneer. 


Gain  for  Aberdeen  -  Angus 

Aberdeen-Angus  registrations  re¬ 
veal  an  increase  of  17.1  percent  for 
the  first  half  of  the  1942  fiscal  year 
over  the  first  half  of  1941.  The 
National  Angus  Association  also 
gained  16  percent  in  memberships 
over  the  first  half  of  last  year,  and 
showed  a  gain  of  19.8  percent  in 
transfers  (sales)  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  over  the  same  half-year 
period  of  1941. 


“Win -Mix”  Mineral-Mixture,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses, 
Hog  Feeders  and  Waterers.  Every  need  and  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Industry. 

WEINSTEIN  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  Inc., 

71,  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Tel.  Windsor  8-6398 


GUERNSEYS  | 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

360  HEAD — Accredited.  Negative.  Bulls — one  month 
to  serviceable  age,  also  a  few  young  heifers.  Reason¬ 
ably  priced.  By  proved  sires  and  out  of  high  record 
A.R.  dams.  Closely  related  to  World’s  Champion  Jr. 
4  yr.  old.  Pedigrees  and  full  information  on  request. 
Visitors  always  welcome. 

TARBELL  FARMS,  SMITHVILLE  FLATS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dam3.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cows.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 
price  write. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

Spring  Farm  Has  For  Sale 

A  few  bred  and  open  Guernsey  heifers  and  a  proven 
two  year  old  bull  of  Butterfat  breeding.  For  particulars 
and  pedigrees  apply  to  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr., 
Tilly  Foster,  New  York.  Tel.  Brewster  447 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS — At  Sensible  Prices 

To  keep  our  herd  down  to  size  best  accommodated  on 
our  farm,  we  are  disposing  of  a  few  open  heifers  and 
cows.  Inquire  F.  C.  Norris  or  John  Cook,  Willowbrook 
Farm,  Verbank  (Dutchess  County)  New  York.  Location: 
3  miles  east  of  Verbank  on  North  Clove  Road. 
Telephone:  Millbrook  2433-35. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

W1NDS0ME  FARM— ANGUS.  Good  young  purebred 
bulls;  thick,  low,  masculine.  J.  R.  Busk,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

SHORTHORNS  | 

TREMENDOUS  NEW  OPPORTUNITY 

for  Milking  Shorthorn  raisers  due  to  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  urgently  need  all  milk 
and  meat  this  country  can  produce.  Greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Hold  official  world's 
records  for  milk  and  butterfat  production.  Greatest 
salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  Trial  subscription 
Milking  Shorthorn  Journal,  six  months,  50c,  one 
year  *1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY. 
Dept.  F-3,  7  Dexter  Park,  Chicago,  Illinois 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 

f  JERSEYS 

Ten  Head  Of  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  cfr!e«- 8™e 

springers.  T.  B.  accredited  Bangs.  Second  clean  test. 

HUDSON  C.  BULL.  R-2,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

Roaicforod  Horofnrd  BuU  calves  for  sale.  Shadow- 

ttegisierea  nereiora  brook  Farm,  Bennington,  Vt. 

1  DAIRY  CATTLE 

ATT I  F  Five  hundred  head  farwy  fresh 
*  1  LiL,  an(j  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

CAD  CAI C  Hayfield  Farm  Clydesdales  geldings  of 
1UI\  dm. L.  an  ages  a]s0  j  stallion  four  years  old; 
2  stallions  two  years  old.  For  information  write  to — 

JAMES  SIMPSON  GROOM.  HAYFIELD  FARM. 
Trucksville,  Pennsylvania 

Registered  Belgian  Mare 

4  years  with  nursing  2-yearling  stud  colts  all  roans. 

WALTER  KERNS,  COLMAR,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Two  registered  black  Percheron  mares,  nine  and  eleven 
■years;  3100  lbs.  One  black-grey  registered  2  year  old 

filly.  HUDSON  C.  BULL,  R-2,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

)  RABBITS 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Famous  Pedigreed  "Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Liye. 

98%  ail  furs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

Willpw  Brook  Form,  RD5.  Sellersville.  Pc. 

D«Jco  Dilhhitc  Send  stamp  for 

lialDv  descriptive  circular. 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND.  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Purebred  New  Zealand  White  Babbits  3  months  $1.50. 
*  Prize  stock.  J.  Ware.  Shepherdstown,  West  Virginia 

RED  POLLED  CATTLE  .\ 

RED  POLLED  BULLS 

The  real  dual  purpose  kind,  ages  two  to  twenty  months. 
Registered  and  Bangs  free.  Price  $50.00  to  $150.00. 
Myles  &  Jeanette  Byer,  •  Waterloo,  New  York 


SWINE  J 

Pigs  For  Bale 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 

Chester  Whites  $7.50 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St„  Woburn,  Mass. 

IOO  Rugged  Figs  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Duroc  crosses.  5  wks.  $6.50;  6  wks.  $7.00;  7  wks. 
$8.00;  8-10  wks.  $10.00;  10-12  wks.  started  shoats 
$12.00  each.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  50c. 
extra  if  desired.  Ship  (2)  or  more  C.O.D.  Check,  money 
order.  Carl  Anderson,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

Spring  pigs,  choice  and  select  breeding.  Boars,  sows, 
unrelated  pairs.  8  weeks  old,  $12.00  each,  crated,  ap¬ 
plication  for  registration.  Guaranteed  to  please  you. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  -  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

For  Sale  — SPRING  PIGS 

Medium  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  Cross;  Berkshire 
White  Cross  5  to  6  wks.  old  $6.50.  2  or  more. 

?b°H&  fs&iSSE  sara  %f8s»y'i»iL° 

For  Sale:  One  Reg.  Berkshire  Boar 

Reaver.  Meadows  Calvin,  age  25  months.  Correspond— 

DOUGLAS  S.  LUKE,  BETHEL,  NEW  YORK 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

Tamworths  Wanted:  6-8  weeks,  male  &  female.  Kea- 
AD  VEH T USER  StA  C^nliR»W^6RNKEl: 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kolton.  Chester  Co..  P^ni 

REG.DUROCS  lpring  Boars  a»<J  cuts.  Fan  pigs. 

U.UUftUVd  R.  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

|  A  DOGS 

•  DUE  TO  WAR  WORK  f 

W*pr2£  (GreCTyr^f^riifTe^ledtr1^ 

or  registered  Show  and  pets  from  $25.00  to  $150 
Must  guarantee  good  homes.  Do  not  write  if  you  are 
not  interested.  Mrs.  B.  Fay,  Moores  Mills,  New  Ywk 

QUALITY  AIREDALE  PUPPIES— Champion  Blood- 

hpT'»,Ie,f8reed'  eligible  registration  A.K.C  Make 
e^SK«.?lia  jdS’  companions.  Money-back  guarantee  Write. 

Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronks,  PennsylvSiii 

Jtr,xl?Ei?RED  COCKE  K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

"SSEER.  SST92& 

PDFS  PEDIGREED  ,»„*& 

CHARLOTTE  SNELL,  .  MEDINA.  N.  Y. 

For  Sale— REG.  DACHSHUNDS  $20  np 

Write  WM.  GLASSFORD,  PENN  RUN.  PENNA. 

Reg.  Collies — Beagles  Srmff  hM1*”’  n?w0#i 'yXS 

Collies  PriNCeew  % 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  Wi”  «!■-.■ 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Srf""^cV,‘^pa*r“ 

Registered  longeared  black-tan,  Fox  and  Coonhound 

Opups.  CARL  RAUCH,  FLORENCE,  MASS? 

M  t|1sheMRr4:  iesccu,“roe  *10.00.  One  toy  female 

$  1 5.  MRS.  A.  SECHLER,  BARKER,  NEW  YORK 

w?EHRI£A^n SacrtflC9  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 

Registered  Southdowns 

35  breeding  ewes:  12  yearling  ewes:  4  rams  and 

20  spring  Iambs.  Excellent  breeding  flock  of  best 
blood  lines.  Expanding  Guernsey  herd  forces  sale 
at  this  time.  Price  $1000.00  for  quick  sale  of 
entire  flock  as  a  unit.  Can  be  seen  at — 

COLD  SPRING  RANCH.  North  New  Portland, 
Maine.  Address  correspondence  to  L.  J.  Lishon. 
852  McGrath  Highway,  Somerville,  Massachusetts 

A  GOATS 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

(Preferably  for  sheep)  22  Angora  g.ats.  fine  condition, 

jT«h0^ 

SAANEN  DOE  KIDS  SLT 

few  yearlings  and  milking  goats.  Prices  reasonable 

TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM,  WANTAGH,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Nubian  grade  milker;  3%  mo.  doe  kid,  also 
pure  bred  Nubian  buck  3  mos. ,  hornless,  reg.  parents 

GJERTSEN,  Peak  Road,  STONE  RIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

GOATS  FOR  SALF  Saane5  doe  kid,  hornless. 

»  ii1  “  Jr  “  „  weaned,  mother  good  producer. 

Knollwood  Farms,  Hurley,  Ulster  County,  New  York 

A  FINE  HERD  OF  TWENTY  HEAD 

for  sale  at  a  sacrifice.  HOUPERT,  CLINTON,  CONN*. 

T n<Tcrpn  Katct  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

i  oggeuDerg  POny  farm,  himrod.  n.  y 

L°!m£  Saanen  doe.  now  milking  gallon;  long  lactation 
$45.00.  Stevens,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  N.  Y 

Tofiffi’CIlbor?  ®aa,'efi  does.  J.  G.  Weissinger, 
luggcuuerg  Route  59,  Nanuet,  New  York 
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For  Victory 

Taking  very  good  care  of  every 
bit  of  equipment  in  the  home  may 
not  seem  like  doing  much  toward 
“winning  the  war,”  but  think  of  it 
this  way.  You  probably  never  have 
been  so  busy  as  you  are  this  Summer 
and  you  never  have  needed  your 
time  and  labor  saving  devices  more 
than  you  do  now.  If  any  of  them, 
electrical  or  otherwise,  break  down, 
your  work  will  be  slowed  up  just 
that  much.  Manufacturers  cannot 
sell  new  equipment  and  in  some 
cases  cannot  supply  replacement 
parts,  but  they  are  all  more  than 
willing  to  tell  you  how  to  take  the 
best  care  of  what  you  have,  so  don’t 
hesitate  to  write  for  help.  c.  b.  w. 


Canning  Without  Sugar 

It  can  be  done  successfully  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  free  a 
folder  that  will  give  you  helpful  in¬ 
formation  if  you  will  send  a  stamped, 
addressed  envelope. 


Discoveries 

Doing  without  and  “making  things 
do”  in  our  effort  to  get  through  with 
this  war  business  as  soon  as  possible, 
will  lead  to  some  interesting  dis¬ 
coveries  of  hidden  talents  and  abili¬ 
ties  in  every  member  of  the  family. 
The  old  saying  “you  never  can  tell 
until  you  try”  is  being  proven  every 
day  as  new  problems  come  up  to 
be  solved  in  the  house  and  on  the 
farm  itself.  Every  woman  ife  glad 
to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  times 
and  discover  new  abilities  in  her¬ 
self  and  in  her  family.  c.  b.  w. 


Jelly  Recipes 

If  you  are  wondering  how  you 
can  possibly  stretch  your  sugar  al¬ 
lowance  to  cover  jams  and  jellies, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  packet 
of  recipe  cards  that  will  help  you. 

Conservation  Fashions 


9887  —  Aprons  make  good  “life  preservers” 
for  your  dresses.  This  style  has  non-slipping 
straps  and  handy  pockets.  Sizes  small, 
medium,  large  and  extra  large.  Small  size 
requires  2%  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

4094  —  A  front-buttoner  for  a  busy  day. 
Why  not  make  the  scalloped  yokes,  cuffs 
and  pockets  of  bright  remnant  scraps?  Sizes 
34  to  48.  Size  36,  all  one  fabric,  requires 
Z%  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

4047  —  Salvage  fabric  from  old  cotton  frocks 
to  make  these  suns’n  fun  clothes  for  small 
girls.  Sizes  2,  4  and  6,  Size  6.  overalls  and 
bonnet,  requires  2%  yards  35  inch  fabric; 
playsuit,  1  yard;  bolero  and  bonnet, 
yards. 

Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents  (plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


To  Grandmother 


Cheek  of  quilted  satin 
Eyes  of  misty  blue 
Hands  forever  seeking 
Some  needed  thing  to  do. 

For  God  will  give  to  mothers 
When  patient  work  is  done, 

A  place  above  all  others 
To  watch  the  baby  angels’  fun! 

Dorothy  P.  Howland 


Fill  her  arms  with  babies’  love 
Her  lap  with  small  boys’  socks 
Watch  her  lull  the  child  to  sleep, 
Mend  stockings  while  she  rocks. 


Food  Conservation 

We  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  rationing  in  the  coming 
months,  but  to  give  this  program  its 
widest  significance  and  follow  it 
loyally,  as  every  American  home¬ 
maker  will  surely  do,  I  believe,  we 
should  think  of  ourselves  not  only 
as  conservationists  of  food  and  all 
our  natural  food  resources  but  as 
producers  to  make  available  for  use 
more  than  we  ever  did  before.  As 
one  who  was  a  bride  during  World 
War  I,  I  have  vivid  recollections  of 
our  double-size  garden,  substituting 
corn  syrup  for  a  part  of  the  sugar 
in  making  jelly,  preserves  and 
pickles;  of  using  corn  meal,  oat 
meal,  whole  wheat  and  rye  flour  in 
place  of  white  flour,  and  of  putting 
into  cans  for  winter  use  every  bit 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  gleaning 
the  garden  for  it’s  last  fruits  for 
canned  vegetable  mixture  and  last- 
of-the-garden  pickle. 

Sorghum,  maple  syrup,  honey  and 
corn  syrup  will  become  even  more 
important  for  “sweetening”  and  we 
find  it  can  be  used  in  many  places 
where  we  have  been  using  sugar. 
Down  here  in  southern  Ohio  I  am 
sure  this  Summer  will  find  many 
more  patches  of  sorghum  cane  than 
has  been  seen  since  1918.  Fats,  too, 
may  soon  become  one  of  the  scarcer 
articles,  so  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
begin  adding  recipes  that  will  assist 
us  in  our  conservation,  or  revamp¬ 
ing  those  already  in  our  files. 

We  who  live  on  farms,  or  have 
gardens  and  a  flock  of  hens,  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  supply 
many  of  our  own  food  requirements. 
Here  in  our  county,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  22,000  in  rural  and  village 
communities,  the  food-for-freedom 
program  is  rapidly  taking  shape  and 
promises  to  be  well  co-ordinated 
rather  than  “hit  and  miss”  dupli¬ 
cation.  The  homemakers  whose 
actions,  more  than  words,  proclaim 
their  loyalty,  are  already  beginning 
to  exchange  conservation  recipes. 

In  using  liquid  sweetening,  such 
as  honey,  corn  syrup  and  maple 
syrup,  in  place  of  sugar,  the  liquid 
called  for  in  the  recipe  is  reduced 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third.  By  using 
simple,  not-too-sweet  sponge  cakes, 
short  cakes,  ginger  breads  and 
Boston  brown  bread  with  fresh, 
canned  and  dried  fruits  or  sweet 
sauces  we  shall  be  able  to  have 
satisfying  desserts  without  as  much 
sugar  as  we  have  been  measuring 
into  our  cooking.  Here  is  a  quick 
caramel  sauce: 

Combine  %  cup  corn  syrup  or 
maple  syrup,  %  cup  medium-rich 
cream  and  V2  teaspoon  vanilla,  stir 
until  mixed,  heat  to  the  boiling  point, 
cook  for  three  minutes.  Serve  while 
warm. 

Orange  sauce  is  delicious  with 
warm  date,  ginger  or  Boston  brown 
bread.  Combine  *4  cup  sugar,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  ^  teaspoon  salt 
and  y2  cup  white  corn  syrup,  blend 
well  then  gradually  stir  in  1  cup  hot 
orange  juice.  Pour  a  part  of  this 
mixture  over  a  well  beaten  egg 
yolk,  stir  well,  then  combine  mix¬ 
tures  and  cook  until  .  smooth  and 
thickened,  stirring  all  the  while.  Re¬ 
move  from  heat,  stir  in  Vi  teaspoon 
grated  orange  rind  and  1  tablespoon 
butter.  Makes  about  IV2  cups  sauce. 

Sweet  potato  cakes  are  good  served 
as  a  sweet,  and  are  made  by  grating 
1  pound  sweet  potatoes,  add  2 
beaten  eggs,  1  cup  maple  syrup,  V2 
cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  softened 
butter  and  3  tablespoons  flour;  mix 
lightly  and  fry  in  hot  butter  or  lard. 
Dust  with  a  bit  of  sugar,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  dash  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  b.  t.  j. 


Kitchen  Blackboard 

My  kitchen  blackboard  has  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  system¬ 
atizing  and  greasing  the  wheels  of 
my  household  machinery,  especially 
in  these  days  when  every  minute 
counts. 

I  found  in  the  attic  an  old  black¬ 
board  on  a  standard  that  the  children 
had  long  since  discarded.  I  removed 
it  from  the  standard  and  fastened  it 
on  the  kitchen  wall  at  convenient 
height  for  young  and  old. 

The  help  this  simple  little  12x18 
blackboard  has  been  to  all  of  us  is 
amazing.  When  an  important  tele¬ 
phone  message  comes  to  Dad  or  me 
it  is  immediately  transferred  to  the 
blackboard,  until  the  receiver  of  the 
message  has  noted  it  and  taken  care 
of  it.  When  11 -year-old  sister  loses 
her  rubbers,  that  notice  is  put  on 
the  blackboard  and  stays  there  until 
the  rubbers  are  produced  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  successful  search.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  blackboard  in  the 
kitchen  vegetable  orders  have  in¬ 
creased  because  all  orders  are 
written  on  the  board  and  are  de¬ 
livered  promptly  which  makes  for 
satisfied  customers,  hence  more 
business. 

If  any  of  the  family  need  im¬ 
portant  buttons  sewed  on  or  any 
other  emergency  mending  that,  too, 
is  written  on  the  blackboard  as  a 
reminder  for  Mother. 

Sometimes  I  write  some  reminders 
for  myself  of  little  details  which 
might  easily  be  forgotten  during  a 
busy  day,  and  which  are  erased 
when  completed.  I  have  even  jotted 
down  certain  items  of  cooking  to  be 
done  with  the  general  housework 
as  I  plan  out  the  work  for  the 
following  day. 

If  I  were  building  a  new  house,  I 
certainly  would  reserve  wall  space 
in  the  kitchen  for  a  good  sized  black¬ 
board  to  be  built  in,  about  24x36 
inches  would  be  a  good  size,  with 
plenty  of  room  up  top  for  a  notice 
board  and  the  lower  half  for  the 
little  tots  to  draw  picturers. 

MRS.  P.  H.  P. 


June  27,  1942 

Self-Rationing  of  Sugar 

Who  says  we  can’t  get  along  on 
a  half  pound  of  sugar  per  person 
per  week?  We  proved  that  we  can — 
a  family  of  six  and  we  each  have 
all  the  sugar  we  want  besides  hav¬ 
ing  some  left  for  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing.  Here  is  how  we  do  it:  Some 
of  us,  as  is  the  case  in  every  family, 
use  less  and  some  use  more  sweeten¬ 
ing.  So,  I  filled  individual  half  pint 
mayonnaise  jars  which  just  hold  a 
half  pound  of  sugar.  At  meals, 
each  used  all  the  sugar  needed  from 
his  or  her  own  jar.  (Where  possible, 
I  left  any  sweetening  needed,  to  be 
done  at  table).  At  the  end  of  the 
week,  three  of  us  still  had  sugar. 
The  rest  were  out  entirely  before  the 
end;  two  for  three  days  and  the 
other  for  two.  (The  sugarless  ones 
were  allowed  to  resort  to  the  family 
sugar  bowl).  There  was  then  luft 
one-half  jarful  and  two  *  three- 
quarter  jarfuls  of  sugar  equal  to 
one  pound  to  be  used  for  cakes  and 
puddings,  etc.  l.  m.  b. 


Kathryn  Turner  of  Wayne,  N.  Y., 
setting  rock  garden  plants  sent  her 

mother  by  one  of  our  readers. 

Those  Slip  Covers 

When  having  a  slip  cover  made 
for  chair  or  davenport,  or  when 
making  one  yourself,  salvage  two 
strips  of  the  cover  material  long 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  cover 
the  arms.  Fasten  these  over  the 
arms  and  remove  when  soiled.  They 
may  be  cleaned  and  replaced,  thus 
giving  longer  service,  and  preventing 
so  much  wear  and  tear  on  the  arm. 

Here  is  a  simple  and  reliable  way 
to  keep  the  slip  cover  in  place. 
Fasten  two  strips  of  any  strong  cloth 
to  the  underside  of  the  cover  where 
they  will  not  show  under  the  pleat¬ 
ing. 

Pin  one  end  of  the  strip  to  the 
slip  cover  edge,  then  run  it  under 
the  chair  and  draw  up  firmly, 
pinning  it  securely  to  the  other  side. 
This  keep  the  fronts  of  the  arms 
true  and  neat;  the  line  of  the  chair 
arm  exactly  where  it  should  be. 

Fasten  the  strips  about  three 
inches  from  the  front  and  from  the 
back  of  the  cover. 

When  making  slip  covers,  if  your 
walls  are  plain,  use  flowered  or 
striped  material  to  make  the  covers, 
but  when  the  wall  is  papered  with 
a  striking  pattern,  use  plain  materials 
for  your  slip  covers.  MRS.  F.  w.  m. 


PERMANENT  WAVE 


FOR 

COMPLETE 

HOME  KIT 

Each  KIT  Contains  40  Curlers' 
SHAMPOO  an*  WAVE  SET  also  included 

There  is  nothing  else  to  buy,  Shampoo  and 
wave  set  are  included  free  in  each  Charm- 
Kurl  Kit.  With  Charm-Kurl  it  is  easy  to 
give  yourself  a  thrilling,  machineless  perma¬ 
nent  wave  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
home  that  should  last  as  long  as  any  pro¬ 
fessional  permanent  wave.  You  do  not 

have  to  have  any  experience  in  waving 
hair.  Just  follow  the  simple  instructions. 

So  Easy  Even  a  Child  Can  Do  It 

Charm-Kurl  is  easy  and  safe  to  use;  no 

experience  required;  contains  no  harmful 

chemicals  or  ammonia;  requires  no  ma¬ 
chines  or  dryers,  heat  or  electricity. 
Desirable  for  both  women  and  children. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

A  flood  of  letters  of  praise  are  coming  in  daily  from  users  everywhere.  Charm-Kurl 
must  satisfy  you  as  it  has  satisfied  the  others  or  it  will  cost  you  nothing  to  try.  Don’t 

send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  it  will  be  sent  to  you  C.  O  D 

for  59c,  plus  postage,  with  the  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  thrilled  with  the 
results,  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a 
beautiful  permanent  to  gain,  so  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer.  Send  today 

CHARM-KURL  CO.,  Dept.  166,  2459  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 


JUNE  LANG 

Glamorous  movie  star,  praises 
Charm  Kurl.  This  actual  pho¬ 
tograph  shows  her  gorgeous 
Charm  Kurl  Permanent  Wave. 
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Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

AT  THE  AQUARIUM 
Serene  the  silver  fishes  glide, 
Stern-lipped,  and  pale,  and  wonder-eyed! 
As  through  the  aged  dipps  of  ocean. 

They  glide  with  wan  and  wavy  motion. 
They  have  no  pathway  where  they  go. 
They  flow  like  water  to  and  fro. 

They  watch  with  never-winking  eyes. 
They  watch  with  staring,  cold  surprise, 
The  level  people  in  the  air. 

The  people  peering,  peering  there; 

Who  wander  also  to  and  fro, 

And  know  not  why  or  where  they  go, 

Yet  have  a  wonder  in  their  eyes 
Sometimes  a  pale  and  cold  surprise. 

— By  Max  Eastman 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Wood,  Connecticut 

Dear  Friends  —  I  am  about  to  graduate 
from  the  eighth  grade.  When  I  get  to  be 
a  Freshman  I’ll  take  the  Commercial  Course 
and  when  I’m  through  High  School  I’ll  be 
a  stenographer  and  secretary  combined.  I 
believe  drawing  will  still  be  my  hobby.  — 
Nancy  Wood,  Conn. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  Sculpture  is  really 
my  hobby  but  I  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  drawing  too.  I  often  wonder  why 
sculptors  get  paid  huch  fabulous  sums  for 
such  pleasurable  work. 

I  am  19  years  old.  six  feet  tall  and  20 
pounds  underwegiht  but  I  don’t  mind  since 
it’s  practically  an  unwritten  law  that  an 
artist  be  lean  and  hungry  looking.  —  LeRoy 
Bouton,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”  —  I  have  read  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long  time  and 
I’ve  one  pen-pal  already  but  I’ve  never 
contributed  anything.  I  think  “Our  Page” 
is  grand  and  its  the  first  thing  I  read 
when  we  get  it. 

I  am  14  years  old,  in  the  eighth  grade 
and  live  on  a  farm.  We  have  cows,  chickens, 
pigs,  two  collie  dogs  and  a  mule.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  our  three  purebred 
Ayrshire  heifers  and  we  hope  to  get  all 
Ayrshires  some  day. 

Skating,  swimming,  shooting  and  hiking 
are  my  favorite  sports.  My  hobbies  are 
Nature  study,  art  and  reading.  I  enjoy  the 
activities  of  clubs  and  belong  to  two  in 
our  community. 

One  of  my  favorite  pastimes  is  writing 
letters,  especially  since  I  write  to  my 
brother  in  the  Army.  I  would  like  to  have 
lots  of  pen-pals,  any  one  of  my  age.  — 
Betty  Singer,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Bovs  and  Girls  —  I  do  not  take 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  but  I  always  read 
it  when  I  visit  my  cousin. 

My  age  is  13  and  I’m  in  the  seventh 
grade.  I  like  nearly  all  sports  and  play 
the  violin  and  piano. 

I  already  have  three  pen-pals  and  would 
lige  very  much  to  have  more — either  boys 
or  girls. — Beverly  Tripp,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  I  have  read  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  for  a  long  time  and  enjoy  it 
very  much  but  have  never  written  to 
“Our  Page”  before. 

I  am  13  and  in  the  seventh  grade.  My 
home  is  a  75  acre  dairy  farm.  We  have  15 
cows,  some  heifers  and  calves.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  pen-pals,  so  won’t  you 
please  write  to  me?  —  Gerda  Balschuweit, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  Dear  me,  I’ve 
been  so  busy  preparing  for  graduation! 
Somehow  I  feel  awfully  sorry  about  leaving 
High  School  because  I  have  had  such  a 
grand  time.  However  next  year  I  plan  to 
go  to  art  school  to  study  and  become  an 
illustration  and  advertising  artist. 

I  think  that  is  a  wonderful  idea — to  have 
“Our  Pagers”  draw  their  portraits.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  what  some  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  look  like.  I  tried  to  draw  a  picture  of 
myself,  but  it  wasn’t  just  right.  However 
I’ll  try  again  and  maybe  I’ll  send  it  in. — 
Mary  Pease,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers  —  Knowing  that  you  are 
all  probably  trying  to  be  of  some  service 
to  your  country,  no  matter  how  small,  I 
decided  to  write  to  tell  you  what  our  class 
at  school  did. 

We  had  all  heard  how  much  our  country 
needed  all  that  scrap  material  which  was 
lying  around  in  the  cellars,  backyards,  attics, 
and  barns  of  the  peoples’  homes.  This  gave 
us  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  great  service 
if  we  could  start  a  campaign  to  collect 
scrap.  When  we  had  collected  this  we 
would  not  only  be  turning  much  needed 
material  over  to  our  Government,  but  with 
the  money  we  received  from  the  sale  of 
this  scrap,  we  could  make  a  contribution 
to  some  worthy  organization.  We  chose 
the  Junior  Red  Cross. 

We  got  busy  and  organized  committees  to 
do  special  tasks.  The  transportation 
committee  got  trucks  from  farmers  and 
local  businessmen.  We  even  had  one  horse 
and  wagon  (a  good  way  to  save  tires  and 
gas).  The  selling  committee  called  the 
different  local  junk  dealers  to  find  which 
would  pay  the  highest  price.  And.  the 
advertising  committee  went  to  the  office  of 
the  town  paper  to  have  an  article  put  in 
the  paper;  to  the  mayor  to  have  a  procla¬ 
mation  in  the  paper,  saying  that  the  citizens 
were  to  give  their  cooperation;  and  to  the 
different  stores  to  got  permission  to  place 
posters  in  their  windows. 

The  day  of  the  campaign  came.  •  It  was 
a  nice  day,  all  of  the  trucks  arrived,  and 
they  divided  the  town  into  sections,  with 


a  truck  to  each  section.  Just  “oodles”  of 
scrap  was  picked  up.  This  was  brought 
to  the  High  School  to  be  separated,  the 
paper  was  put  in  bundles,  (you  get  a 
better  price  if  you  bundle  it)  and  it  was 
sold  to  the  junk  dealers. 

This  all  made  a  good  bit  of  work  but 
it  was  worth  it.  We  had  put  all  this  scrap 
material  to  work  and  were  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  just  slightly  less  than  $100!  — 
Katherine  Hemmeter,  Penna. 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Wood,  Connecticut 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  writing  this 
for  the  first  time  although  I  have  written 
to  one  of  the  readers.  Am  15  and  an  ad¬ 
vanced  Sophmore  in  High  School.  I  belong 
to  the  4-H  Club  and  love  the  outdoors. 
Would  like  to  receive  letters  from  anyone. 
I  will  exchange  snapshots  and  try  to  answer 
promptly.  —  Audrey  Fuller,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Mildred 


V  for  Victory  Smile  —  By  LeRoy  Bouton, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  reading  “Our 
Page”  very  much.  I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club 
and  am  taking  canning  and  gardening  this 
Summer.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have  lots 
of  pets. 

In  school  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
also  play  the  violin.  Reading  is  one  of 
my  hobbies.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  of  “Our  Pagers.” — Elaine  Smith,  N.  H. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”:  We  are  writing  for 
the  first  time  to  “Our  Page”  to  acquire 
pen-pals.  We  are  both  15  and  being  cousins 
we  live  together  on  a  150  acre  farm  and 
both  joined  the  4-H  Club  recently. 

Our  favorite  activities  are  bicycling, 
skating,  sewing  and  baking.  We  would  like 
boys  and  girls  of  our  own  age  for  pen¬ 
pals.  —  Janina  and  Loretta  Trzecieski,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  In  our  4-H  Canning; 
Club,  last  Summer  wasn’t  very  exciting  but 
the  Summer  before  we  had  lots  of  fun.  At 
the  last  meeting  we  went  on  a  picnic  in 
the  woods  and  then  we  camped  out  over¬ 
night.  We  slept  in  a  pasture.  I  got  a  couple 
of  scares  from  the  cows. 

One  of  my  hobbies  is  photography.  My 
sister  and  I  have  so  many  pictures  that  it 
takes  a  great,  big  box  to  hold  them. 

I  play  the  organ  in  church  when  my 
sister  isn’t  there.  This  last  Sunday  I 
played  it. 

At  supper  tonight  I  enjoyed  some  of  the 
strawberries  I  canned  last  Summer  in  our 
canning  club.  My  sister  Genevieve  is  the 
leader  of  the  club. 

Keep  the  letters  coming  in.  The  post  man 
hasn’t  been  kept  very  busy  as  yet  but  I’m 
still  hoping.  —  Esther  Sherwood,  Mass. 


Sauer,  New  York 


Grand  Champion  —  By  Alfred  Blanchard, 
Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Dorothy  Riter,  New  York 
SPRINGTIME 

In  the  Spring  I  feel  so  young  and  gay 
I  want  to  run  up  the  hills  and  away 
Along  the  paths  where  mayflowers  grow 
And  the  winds  of  Spring  so  freshly  blow. 
I’d  hear  the  birds  sing  out  their  song 
As  I  would  go  hurrying,  swiftly  along. 

But  I  cannot  go  and  follow  today — 

The  paths  of  Spring  that  would  lead  me 
astray, 

For  I  must  work  to  do  my  share 
And  another  day  romp  o’er  fields  so  fair. 

By  Grace  M.  Dickinson,  New  York 


PUSSYWILLOWS  AT  SUNSET 
Pussywillows  are  white  snowflakes 
Frozen  to  furry  softness, 

Flakes  that  drifted  from  oblivion 
To  waken  on  a  penciled  branch 
Across  a  sunset  sky. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


A  THOUGHT 

I  cannot  help  but  feel. 

When  with  anger  we  are  red, 

Those  cutting  words  _  we  say 
Would  be  better  left  unsaid. 

This  is  true  advice  for  all 
Who  cannot  help  but  say 
Whatever  enters  in  their  minds 
No  matter  what  they  pay. 

We  don’t  feel  any  better 
When  harsh  words  we  have  spoken 
And  we  often  feel  the  sorrow 
Of  a  friendship  that  is  broken. 

We  should  always  then,  remember 
When  trouble  comes  our  way 
“Think  of  the  other’s  feelings 
And  be  careful  what  you  say.” 

By  Mary  J.  Dwelly,  Mass. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  The  address 
will  be  completed  and  the  letters  for¬ 
warded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

Mary  Dwelly  (18),  Mass.;  Elaine  Smith, 
N.  H.;  Elsie  Klouser  (14),  Penna.;  Ruth 
Smeltz  (15),  Penna.;  Audrey  Fuller  (15), 
N.  Y.;  Esther  Sherwood  (13),  Mass.;  Lucy 
Freedline  (12),  Penna.;  Betty  Singer  (14), 
Penna.;  Clare  Nash  (9),  Penna.;  Beverly 
Tripp  (13),  N.  Y.;  Gerda  Balschuweit  (13), 
N.  Y.;  Janina  Trzecris}ii  (15),  N.  Y. ;  Loretta 
Trzecriski  (15),  N.  Y.;  Betty  Say  ward  (10), 
N.  Y.;  Barbara  Stinson  (13),  Maine;  Michael 
Devareau,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Betts  (12),  Maine; 
Amos  Billing  (16),  Maine;  Janet  Gosnell 
(14),  Penna.;  Shirley  Herrick  (14),  N.  Y.; 
Frances  Schliessler  (16),  N.  Y.;  Carl 
Lepinske(ll) ,  N.  Y.;  Florence  Roberts  (18), 
N.  Y.;  Katrine  Sorensen  (17),  Mass.; 
Phyllis  Groth  (13),  N.  Y. 


My!  What  a  fine  bunch  of  artists  we  have 
this  time!  We  welcome  you  heartily  to 
“Our  Page,”  especially  the  boys  for  we 
do  not  have  many  as  members. 

We  hope  you  like  the  “Memory  Verse” 
as  much  as  we  do.  It  makes  one  think 
how  queer  we  must  look  to  animals  and 
yet  in  a  way  we  do  the  same  things  they  do. 

They  say  animals  are  dumb.  But  did 
you  ever  watch  a  couple  of  dogs?  They 
can  tell  each  other  things  with  less  effort 
than  we  can.  Who  knows  but  they  might 
have  minds  more  delicately  tuned  to  each 
other  than  any  one  could  suspect.  Perhaps 
mental  telepathy.  Did  you  know  that  if 
you  catch  a  moth  and  shut  him  up  in  a 
room  by  himself  he  can  “radio”  his  friends 
and  you  will  find  some  of  them  collected 
on  the  window  outside?  In  fact  the  little 
antennae  up  over  his  eyes  is  a  tiny  radio 
station.  So  us  humans  have  borrowed  some¬ 
thing  from  the  lowly  bug  after  all. 

School  is  out  for  the  Summer  and  exams 
are  over  again  for  awhile.  Now  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  enjoy  yourselves  or  do 
things  such  as  Katherine  Memmeter  told 
us  in  her  letter.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  from  all  of  you  again.  Keep  up  your 
good  work  on  “Our  Page,”  you  are  doing 
splendidly.  Don’t  forget  to  try  a  few  self 
portraits! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y  , 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  must  be  held  over  until  the  next 
issue  of  the  “Page.”  We  are  glad  to  hear 
from  you  anytime,  however. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  379. 

Help  Wanted  ~| 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  ex¬ 
perienced,  plain  cooking,  permanent. 
Family  of  four,  (2  boys,  9  and  11  years). 
Country  in  Summer.  $50.  HAMMETT,  230 
West  76th  St.,  New  York  City.  BU  8-7142. 


WANTED — Man  on  farm  that  can  help  in 
woods  and  understand  horses.  No  milking. 
Good  wages,  room  and  board.  MR.  VITO 
SORISE,  R.  D.  1,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hand  milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  board  and  laundry.  Write  for 
particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Single,  middleaged  man,  to  take 
a  small  farm  on  share  or  rent.  Man  can 
board  with  family.  There  is  stock  and  tools 
on  farm.  MRS.  N.  ROSE,  R.  D.  1,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  A  housekeeper  on  a  farm  in 
Vermont;  no  objection  to  one  or  two 
children.  State  wages.  FRED  PORTER, 
Bethel,  Vermont. 


WANTED  —  Farmhand,  able  to  milk  and 
handle  team.  Wages  $45  monthly.  MAPLE 
ROSE  DAIRY,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  MAN  to  wash  dishes  and  work 
around  small  hotel.  $30  a  month,  room 
and  board.  MRS.  KLIPHOUSE,  Cornwall, 
New  York. 


SINGLE  MAN  on  small  fruit  and  vegetable 
farm.  $35  month,  room  and  board. 
HANFORDS  FARM,  N.  Benson  Rd.,  Fair- 
field,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  woman  for  general 
housework  in  home  of  business  couple. 
Two  school  age  boys.  Suburban  Connecticut 
home  with  every  convenience.  Neat  and 
kindly  person,  not  the  servant  type,  de¬ 
sired.  Moderate  wages,  good  and  lasting 
home.  Reply  ADVERTISER  3832,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Two  single  men  at  once  for 
general  farm  work.  No  milking.  Good 
wages,  room  and  board.  JOHN  ANDERSON, 
Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  intelligent,  settled. 

2  or  3  adults,  no  laundry;  country.  State 
qualification,  wages  expected.  ADVERTISER 
3836,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY;  Woman  to  help 
on  small  poultry  farm  with  household, 
chickens;  light,  pleasant  work,  modern 
conveniences;  heavy  laundry  sent  out.  Two 
adults;  excellent  food.  $5  per  week.  BOX 
158,  Route  1,  Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


INCREASING  PRODUCTION,  need  two  or 
three  good  milkers  preferably  middleaged 
men.  Good  house  or  quarters,  milk,  fuel, 
etc.  and  good  wages.  HEMPSTEAD  FARMS, 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  AT  once,  elderly  man  to  help 
on  poultry  farm.  Like  to  have  a  man 
who  prefers  a  good  home  and  good  food 
for  high  wages.  Offers  with  salary  ex¬ 
pected  under  ADVERTISER  3837,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN:  Guernsey  herd  making  60 
cans  daily.  House,  all  improvements. 
Also  have  permanent  position  for  general 
farm  man.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  160  Warwick. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  work  in  dairy. 

Good  milker  and  all  around  man.  $25  a 
week  and  house.  Write,  GOTTFRIED 
DILLMAN,  838  Bellrhore  Ave.,  Bellmore, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WOMAN,  desiring  good  home  in 
preference  to  large  salary,  for  domestic 
work  in  country  home,  not  farm.  Couple 
and  child.  Couple  preferred.  LOUIS 
Di  NICOLA,  Pennsgrove,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  OR  man  to  do  housework  for  a 
business  couple,  all  year  round  job,  in 
Long  Island.  No  laundry.  Reference  re¬ 
quired.  MR.  BURNELL,  285  No.  6th  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Evergreen  8-6770. 


CLUB  STEWARD’S  helper  and  watchman, 
middleaged,  generally  useful.  Must  have 
references.  $40  a  month,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  '3841,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  run  dairy  farm  of  120 
acres  and  30  cows,  milking  machines; 
good  wages.  ADVERTISER  3844,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN  wanted  on  farm;  milk 
2  cows,  -  care  for  poultry,  garden,  lawns. 
Good  home.  ADVERTISER  3848,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED,  250  acres,  on  share  or 
lease;  good  proposition.  State  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3851,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CERTIFIED  GOAT  dairy  about  50  miles 
from  New  York  City  requires  experienced 
goat  man  to  take  charge  of  dairy  and  also 
of  remainder  of  farm  including  poultry 
farm.  State  experience,  family,  salary  and 
other  particulars.  ADVERTISER  3855,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  AND  general  houseworker  in  modern 
farm  home.  Family  2  adults,  2  school  age 
girls.  Own  room.  References  required;  good 
salary  to  right  person.  Write  or  telephone 
MRS.  L.  STEARNS,  R.  F.  D.,  Old  Chatham, 
New  York. 


WANTED  HOUSEKEEPER  under  40,  for 
middleaged  man.  Small  home  in  country; 
complete  charge.  Moderate  salary.  No  wash¬ 
ing  ROBERTS,  Box  126,  Mastic,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  AS  caretakers,  country  home,  So. 

Kent,  Conn.  All  year  round;  all  modern 
improvements.  Husband  employed  if  possi¬ 
ble,  in  exchange  for  living  quarters  and 
remuneration.  No  restrictions  on  one’s 
ability  to  be  generally  useful  for  self  gain¬ 
fully.  Give  particulars.  DR.  A.  BALBONI, 
City  Island,  N.  Y. 


FARM  HELPER,  single,  45  or  50  years. 

46  acre  dairy  farm,  milking  12  cows. 
Near  Delaware  River,  Hunterdon  County, 
New  Jersey.  Milking  machines,  tractor 
worker.  $70  month,  room  and  board;  mod¬ 
ern  home.  Steady.  ADVERTISER  3858,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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WAYNE  COUNTY,  Pennsylvania,  231  acres. 

Want  married  couple  on  share  basis.  No 
livestock  or  equipment  on  place.  Fine  soil. 
Liberal  propositon.  G.  E.  BELL,  40  Durand 
Road,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  hear  from  woman  who 
wants  home  on  farm,  between  50  and  60; 
must  be  healthy.  ADVERTISER  3870,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single,  sober,  white  man  for 
general  farm  work,  drive  car,  use  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  Steady  job  if  satisfactory. 
GEO.  R.  WHALEY,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  home  farm.  Small  adult 
family.  Four  cows.  Must  be  good  house¬ 
keeper  and  general  farmer.  Good  home, 
permanent.  $80  monthly.  ADVERTISER  3881, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  experienced  all 
branches  farm  work.  Tractor.  Wages  $75 
per  month,  milk,  fuel,  house,  electricity, 
bath.  Wife  board  3  men  $30  each  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  3868,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  experienced  for 
general  farm  work.  Good  home,  room  and 
board;  $75  per  month.  WILLARD  GERARD, 
R.  F.  D.,  Slingerlands,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Nice  woman  to  do  general 
housework  and  help  with  children.  Will¬ 
ing  to  travel,  California  possibly.  Good 
salary.  Please  write  giving  experience  and 
references.  MRS.  B.  L.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 


WANTED  ABOUT  September  1st.  Colored 
man  and  wife;  man  draft  deferred,  must 
have  driver’s  license  and  understand  care 
of  coal-furnace  and  cow.  Woman  cook  and 
first  floor  general.  Live  in  with  other  colored 
help.  Apply  now  giving  references  and  all 
information  regarding  selves.  No  tobacco  or 
alcohol.  ADVERTISER  3883,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  unencum¬ 
bered,  wanted  by  small  country  restaurant 
to  take  care  of  few  rooms  and  light 
laundry.  Steady  job;  good  home,  $50,  room 
and  board.  References  requested.  BOX  186, 
Convent,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  in  home  of  family  of  two 
adults  and  one  child.  Man  for  outdoor 
work,  no  animals;  woman,  general  house¬ 
keeper,  no  washing.  Very  comfortable 
rooms  with  private  bath.  Wages  $80.  Write 
giving  references.  THEODORE  S.  HOPE, 
Katonah,  Westchester  County,  New  York. 


WOMAN  —  White  or  colored,  some  high 
school  education,  to  assist  with  care  of 
children  and  general  housework.  Sleep  in, 
at  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  Good  salary..  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3860,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  man,  single,  for  modern 
dairy  farm.  DeLaval  machines  used.  $60 
a  month  with  good  room  and  board.  State 
age,  weight  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3861,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  GENERAL  cook,  not  over  50  years 
old.  Experienced.  $50  per  month,  full 
maintenance.  GEORGE  F.  PARMELEE, 
Simonsville,  Vt. 


RESPONSIBLE  GIRL  or  woman  to  help  in 
home.  All  modern  conveniences.  Two 
adults,  two  children.  Pleasant  home.  Ade¬ 
quate  wages.  Connecticut  shore.  Reply  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3863,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  white  man  for  dairy 
farm.  Write  experience  and  wages. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Woman  or  girl  for  assistant 
housework  in  country.  RUSSELL  PETERS, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Reliable  man  to  work  on  large 
commercial  poultry  farm.  Poultry  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary,  but  farm  experience 
desired.  Starting  salary  $60  per  month  and 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  3864,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  to  take  complete  charge 
of  dairy  herd,  good  milker.  Living 
quarters  include  4  rooms,  lights  and  milk 
furnished.  Reliable  man  between  45  and  50 
desired.  No  loafer.  Wages  $100.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3865,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANTED  —  Male  attendants  and  kitchen 
helpers,  salary  $54  per  month  with  full 
maintenance;  also  experienced  cooks  at  $70. 
Salaries  of  all  these  positions  increased  $8.32 
beginning  fourth  month.  Appointments  sub¬ 
ject  to  passing  physical  examination  at 
Hospital.  CREEDMOOR  STATE  HOSPITAL 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  General  farmer,  married,  no 
children;  for  dairy  and  fruit  farm  in 
Dutchess  County.  Good  herdsman,  familiar 
with  milking  machine,  tractor  and  modern 
machinery,  orchard  experience  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Permanent  position.  $80  per  month, 
usual  privileges  including  electric  light. 
ADVERTISER  3872,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Husband  farmer,  gardener;  some 
driving  preferred.  Wife  for  housework, 
must  be  absolutely  willing,  industrious  and 
considerate;  steady  work  assured  to  right 
couple.  Salary  $100  monthly  and  arrange¬ 
ment  for  sharing  profits,  with  contract, 
Vermonters  preferred.  ADVERTISER  3871, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Practical  nurses  and  cooks  at 
one  of  Connecticut’s  newest  institutions. 
Good  living  quarters,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  granted.  Write  F.  R.  GILIBERTY 
Southbury  Training  School,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. 


MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  man,  no  liquor,  to 
work  in  riding  stable.  $50  a  month,  room 
and  board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER,  R.  D., 
Westfield,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  handyman  to  help 
in  house,  lawns  and  gardening.  W.  L. 
WINCKLER,  R.  D.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED  • —  Man  or  boy  on  well  equipped 
dairy  farm;  permanent.  Fine  home  near 
village.  State  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
BOX  427,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


SUPERINTENDENT  —  Farm  and  estate  lo¬ 
cated  northern  Westchester  County.  Owner 
has  40  cow  herd  and  is  building  small 
pasteurizing  plant.  Intends  to  expand.  Must 
be  working  superintendent  and  completely 
familiar  all  phases  of  dairy  and  farming. 
Write  full  details.  ADVERTISER  3878,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN,  not  subject  draft,  wanted 
as  general  helper  on  small  Guernsey  dairy 
farm.  Experienced  milking  and  care  of  cows. 
DeLaval  milker  and  complete  equipment. 
Pleasant,  comfortable  living  conditions.  $60 
month,  board.  Reference  for  ability  and 
character  required.  ADVERTISER  3879,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  milk  16  cows,  help  with 
bam  work;  $65  a  month  and  board.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3880,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  FARMHAND  wanted,  father  with 
son  preferred,  steady  position,  best  wages. 
State  expected  wages  in  first  letter.  PEACE 
DAIRY  FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  two  men  and 
semi-invalid  woman.  Full  charge.  $12 
weekly.  MRS.  REYNOLDS,  Field  St., 
Cromwell,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Married  couple  experienced  in 
poultry  and  table  gardening  for  200  acre 
farm  in  neighborhood  of  Darien,  Conn. 
Write  immediately  stating  salary,  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications.  ADVERTISER  3882, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN — Modern  purebred  Jersey  dairy 
has  opening  for  experienced  married  man. 
No  drifters  wanted.  Steady  work.  Excellent 
living  conditions.  Give  full  particulars,  age. 
experience,  salary.  ADVERTISER  3884,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman,  white,  to  help  with 
housework  and  small  children  in  Protestant 
family.  $50  monthly.  Live  in.  ADVERTISER 
3886,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Working  manager.  Farm  com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  located  40  miles  north 
of  New  York  City.  20  registered  Guernseys. 
Thoroughly  modern  cottage.  Successful 
record  as  manager  required.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary.  Will  arrange  for 
interview.  ADVERTISER  3888,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED,  married  preferred;  full 
charge  60  acre  New  Jersey  general  farm, 
50  miles  from  New  York  City.  Permanent 
proposition.  Write  in  detail.  ADVERTISER 
3889,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Middleaged  preferred.  Man  do 
repairs,  light  farm  work,  cut  wood. 
Woman  cook,  housework.  Position  perma¬ 
nent.  Northwestern  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3891,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


YOUNG  MAN,  native  American,  19,  wishes 
work  on  farm  within  50  miles  New  York 
City  to  learn  business.  Willing  work  with¬ 
out  pay.  Family  known  to  R.  N.-Y.  editor. 
Reply  K,  Room  1510,  115  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER;  Job  wanted  by 
owner,  recently  sold  large  dairy  farm. 
25  years  experience,  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle, 
horses,  all  livestock,  Grade-A  milk;  state 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3817,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  36,  one  child.  With  one 
single  man  as  his  helper.  Take  full  charge 
of  farm.  Wages  around  $150.  ADVERTISER 
3819,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  60  years  old  wants  work,  have  worked 
on  farms.  Whats  offered?  ADVERTISER 
3823,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  WIDOW,  refined,  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  housekeeper  for  elderly  gentle¬ 
man.  ADVERTISER  3826,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Summer  work,  general  farm 
within  50  miles  New  York  City.  Protestant, 
age  20,  elementary  experienced,  good  habits. 
State  wages,  privileges.  DAVID  WARREN, 
1  Howe  Place  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER  desires  position  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Understand  all  phases'- 
of  crop  rotation  and  animal  husbandry.  Only 
first  class  postion  considered.  Excellent 
references.  20  years  experience.  Answer  in 
full  detail.  ADVERTISER  3828,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  CARPENTER  desires  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMEN,  TWO,  used  to  working  together, 
healthy,  energetic,  cooperative,  want  out¬ 
door  permanent  work  on  farm  or  estate  with 
Protestant  surroundings.  Also  experienced 
dog  kennels,  horses,  general  record  keeping, 
driving  cars.  ADVERTISER  3831,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  open  for  position,  general 
farming,  stock  and  poultry;  reliable,  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  3830,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


DEAF  POULTRYMAN,  27;  seven  years  ex¬ 
perience,  manages  3,000  layers,  works 
without  supervision;  wants  farm  to  manage, 
percentage  or  salary.  ADVERTISER  3838, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  38,  desires  position  as  caretaker  of 
small  estate  or  gentlemans  farm.  Good 
reference.  ADVERTISER  3843,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN— American,  married,  childless;  knows 
dairy  farming,  herd  management,  mainte¬ 
nance  of  farm  machinery,  buildings,  wants 
position.  Estate,  farm,  institution  as  mana¬ 
ger.  Barn  foreman  or  mechanic,  Wife  will¬ 
ing  to  board  help.  State  wages,  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  3846,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  EXPERIENCED  in  all 
branches,  61  years  old,  single;  wishes  po¬ 
sition  as  caretaker.  Please  state  all  particu¬ 
lars  and  wages  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3847,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  Christian,  wants  job  on 
farm  anywhere.  ADVERTISER  3852,  care 
RuraT  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  MARRIED,  private  or 
commercial;  full  charge;  best  references. 
Salary  or  shares.  ADVERTISER  3854,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BY  woman,  exceptionally  quali¬ 
fied,  the  supervision  of  a  small  home  for 
dependent  children.  Rural  community.  New 
England  preferred.  10  years  with  New  York 
City  agencies.  Something  challenging.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3857,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  12  years  creamery  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  day  position  in  country 
milk  plant;  especially  trained,  care  of 
boilers  and  refrigeration.  ADVERTISER 
3859,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


FOR  MAN  past  midlife,  clean,  strong, 
healthy,  whats  offered?  ADVERTISER 
3862,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOTHER  WITH  14  year  old  son,  desires 
housekeeping  position  in  Christian  home 
Write  MRS.  RUTH  LEE,  Clinton.  N.  Y., 
R.  D.  No.  3.  Care  Asa  Reader.  3  miles  from 
Clinton. 


POULTRYMAN  SINGLE,  age  61,  25  years 
experience,  breeding  plants,  egg  farms 
and  hatcheries;  also  13  years  game  t>reeding 
and  conservation  experience.  ADVERTISER 
3869,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGGIE  GRADUATE,  19,  wants  work  on 
poultry  farm.  State  particulars.  HERBERT 
KURTZ,  401-A  Monroe  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  FARMER,  German  descent,  single, 
35;  reliable,  experienced  on  Surge  and 
DeLaval  milkers;  wants  steady  job.  Please 
state  particulars  and  wages.  Care  8  Bona¬ 
parte  Place,  Baldwin,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  48,  married,  no 
children.  Swiss-American,  desires  position, 
farm  or  estate,  life  long  experience  in  all 
agricultural  branches.  Wife  available  for 
occasional  housework  or  to  board  help.  De¬ 
pendable,  good  references.  Please  state  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3887, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  DAIRY  farm  manager.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Graham  School  graduate.  Re¬ 
liable,  experienced  in  all  phases  farming 
and  dairying  including  production  of  premi¬ 
um  milk.  Prefer  Guernsey  establishment. 
References.  ADVERTISER  3873,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  age  26,  wants 
permanent  position  on  a  progressive  farm. 
Limited  farm  experience  but  capable  and 
eager  to  learn.  Greenhouse  foreman  for  past 
five  years.  Experience  with  Farmall  tractor. 
Good  education  but  not  afraid  of  work. 
Must  have  chance  for  advancement  and 
management.  ADVERTISER  3874,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  best  reference,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  358  Fourth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Poods 


HONEY— Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb 
can  $1.05  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


COOKING  HONEY,  good  quality,  amber 
mixed,  no  buckwheat.  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60 
lbs.  F.O.B.  $9.  Choicest  white  clover,  5  lbs. 
$1.35.  Limit  two.  Liquified.  Postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa.  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier.' 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50. 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


WHO  WANTS  Sour  Cherries  for  home 
canning?  Finest  quality,  all  pitted  and 
sugar  with  them.  Frozen.  Express  prepaid, 
cheapest  way.  All  necessary  is  to  cook 
them  and  put  into  cans  and  seal  while 
hot.  Quote  price  after  July  1st.  J.  B.  CASE. 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY :  60  best  clover  $8.40,  not  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER. 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  New  crop,  clover, 
5  lbs.  $1.10.  Buckwheat  $1.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


AVERYS’  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  1( 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  shir 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


“RIVERSIDE  FARM”  14th  year,  quiet,  all 
modern,  country  home;  near  mountains, 
river,  swimming,  screened  porches.  Double 
room  $9;  single  room  $11  weekly. 
Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED  BOARDERS.  Modern,  rural  home. 

Home  cooking.  MRS.  J.  P.  HARTT,  R.  6, 
Mercer,  Pa. 


WANTED  BOARDER,  help  garden;  very 
reasonable.  ADVERTISER  3825,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


WANTED  HOME  with  congenial,  elderly 
lady;  active,  able  gentleman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3842,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  BOARD,  farm.  Protestants.  Near 
bus.  Telephone.  Moderate.  Lady.  South¬ 
western  Connecticut.  ADVERTISER  3845, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Summer  boarders.  Quiet  farm; 

modern,  home  cooking.  200  miles  from 
New  York.  Nice  for  elderly  people  or 
teachers.  MRS.  BERT  PRATT,  Route  1, 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Permanent,  refined  gentleman. 

Room,  private  bungalow.  BOX  32,  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  BOARDERS,  Central  Jersey  farm. 

All  conveniences;  reasonable.  P.  O.  BOX  6 
Cream  Ridge,  N.  J. 


QUIET  FARM,  conveniences, 
views:  restricted.  $16  week. 

HOMESTEAD,”  Mansfield,  Pa. 


beautiful 

“OLD 


HARVEY’S  MOUNTAIN  View,  Rochester 
Vermont,  is  open  to  city  residents.  Good’ 
food  and  beds,  pure  air,  safe  location  for 
long  stay.  Baths,  recreations,  and  real  home 
life.  Prices  $14  to  $18.  Guests  met  at 
railroads. 


Continued  on  Page  373 
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The  Henyard 

"■ —  By  T.  B.  Charles  . — - 


Questions  on  Incubating 

I  have  a  50-egg  incubator  and 
would  like  to  know  if  it  does  any 
harm  to  candle  them  and  at  what 
time  should  it  be  done?  And  does 
it  make  any  difference  which  way 
the  eggs  are  laid? 

What  are  the  coldest  and  hottest 
degrees  that  would  injure  a  fertile 
egg? 

Does  an  egg  with  a  ehicken  in  it 
weigh  more  than  it  does  before  it 
is  put  in  the  incubator?  d.  d.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

In  the  small  incubator,  the  usual 
procedure  is  to  candle  the  eggs  at 
about  seven  to  ten  days  and  remove 
all  infertiles  and  dead  germs.  This 
also  makes  it  possible  to  more  easily 
and  readily  turn  the  eggs  by  shuffl¬ 
ing  them  about  on  the  tray  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  move  them  gently  so  that 
none  are  cracked. 

The  position  of  the  eggs  should  be 
the  normal  horizontal  position  that 
they  assume;  however,  the  small  end 
should  preferably  be  low.  After  the 
eggs  are  turned  as  above  mentioned, 
go  over  them  and  any  that  have  the 
small  end  up  should  have  it  rotated 
downward  on  the  tray. 

Incubating  temperature  in  a  small 
incubator  should  be  102y2  degrees 
to  103  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  the 
entire  three  weeks,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  bulb  at  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  eggs,  but  not  in  contact 
with  the  eggs.  If  the  temperature 
runs  up  to  104-105  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  at  hatching  time,  you  do  not 
need  to  worry.  The  temperature, 
however,  should  not  run  up  for  the 
first  18  days. 

An  egg  with  a  chick  in  it  weighs 
less  than  the  fresh  egg  as  you  set 
it  in  the  incubator.  The  egg  dries 
down  and  there  is  nothing  added, 
so  the  chick  weighs  less  than  the 
original  egg.  Eggs  dry  down  about 
11  to  13  percent  of  their  weight 
during  the  first  18  days  of  incubation. 


Egg  Bound  Birds 

I  have  lost  14  laying  hens  in  just 
a  few  months  all  of  which  were  egg 
bound.  I  have  been  feeding  them  a 
standard  laying  mash  and  oats  in 
the  morning  and  plain  whole  corn 
at  night.  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
there  is  anything  in  this  feeding  that 
might  cause  them  to  get  egg  bound? 
I  also  give  them  a  dose  of  baking 
soda  in  their  drinking  water  each 
month,  unless  they  don’t  seem  to 
need  it.  H.  G. 

Egg  bound  birds  are  usually 
caused  by  too  large  an  egg,  or 
through  inflammation  of  the  uterus 
and  vagina,  which  makes  it  difficult 
or  impossible  for  the  birds  to  lay 
their  eggs. 

The  most  probable  cause  in  adult 
laying  hens  is  that  the  ration  is  not 
laxtive  enough,  and  the  birds  become 
constipated,  which  leads  to  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  intestines 
and  oviduct.  If  necessary  I  would 
advise  an  epsom  salts  flush  about 
once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  to  500  pounds  live  weight  of 
birds,  giving  it  in  the  drinking  water. 
Lack  of  bulk  in  the  ration  also  leads 
to  this  trouble. 


Puffed  Up  Hens 

We  have  leghorn  hens,  good 
layers,  special  mating  stock.  The 
past  Winter  a  few  had  some  ail¬ 
ment.  They  got  large,  puffed  up  and 
heavy,  yet  when  we  open  them, 
they  were  filled  with  water  and 
the  flesh  looks  dark.  There  must 
have  been  10  or  12  that  acted  this 
way.  Can  you  help  us  and  is  this 
contageous?  m.  k.  t. 

Ruptured  egg  yolks  will  cause 
birds  to  become  baggy  and  the 
abdomen  filled  with  water  and 
yellowish  material. 

It  is  cause  by  injury  to  the 
abdomen,  through  the  bii’ds  becom¬ 
ing  frightened  and  landing  on  a 
feed  hopper  or  anything  else  that 
may  cause  injury.  It  may  also  be 
caused  through  a  rupture  of  the 
oviduct  allowing  the  forming  egg  to 
escape  into  the  body  cavity. 

As  above  indicated  most  of  this 
trouble  may  be  due  to  injury,  or  to 
physical  weakness  of  the  individual. 
Arrange  all  feeders,  nests,  waterers, 
and  roosts  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
birds  cannot  become  injured. 


Brooder  House  Rental 

Can  you  determine  for  me  the 
proper  rental  to  charge  for  two 
brooder  coops  which  are  on  our 
ground?  They  have  been  here  since 
we  moved  a  month  ago  and  the 
owner  has  no  intention  of  moving 
them  for  some  time.  They  are  situ¬ 
ated  right  in  the  center  of  our  garden 
plot  and  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to 
receive  some  compensation  for  the 
inconvenience  they  are  causing  me. 

New  York  p.  j.  p. 

Rental  for  brooder  houses  should 
be  based  on  a  normal  interest  charge 
on  capital  investment,  and  on  the 
length  of  time  used,  as  well  as  the 
nuisance  of  their  location. 

If  these  houses  are  valued  say  at 
$100  each,  at  6  percent  interest  and 
10  percent  depreciation,  this  would 
amount  to  about  $16  per  house  per 
year.  If  they  are  used  for  three 
months,  a  reasonable  charge  would 
be  $4  per  house.  If  you  do  not  own 
the  houses  it  might  be  better,  how¬ 
ever,  to  place  a  value  on  the  ground 
that  is  taken  up  by  these  houses  and 
make  a  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
land  that  you  own.  These  houses, 
that  you  do  not  own,  being  on  your 
land  are  legally  in  your  possession, 
and  I  believe  you  can  secure  a  rea¬ 
sonable  adjustment  for  the  loss  of 
use  of  your  land.  You  can  readily 
ascertain  what  a  plot  of  garden 
land  like  yours  should  rent  for  and 
base  your  charge  on  that,  rather  than 
on  the  houses  you  do  not  own. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 

American  Poultry  Asso .  2.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  4.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

The  Pigeon, 

Carl  A.  Nateher .  2.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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U.  S.  APPROVED  PROFIT-MAKERS 

State  Inspectors  have  (approved  the  health  and 
production  qualities  of  our  stock.  Every  breeder, 
male  and  female,  has  been  officially  bloodtested 
for  pullorum  disease  (B.YV.D).  When  you  buy 
Sunnybrook  U.  S.  Approved  Chicks  you  are  as¬ 
sured  of  healthy,  vigorous  birds. 

ALL  POPULAR  BREEDS 

White  Leghorns  New  Hampshires 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  Cross  Breeds 

R.  I.  Reds  Sexed  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Started  Chicks  Our  Speciality 

20,000  PULLETS 

Six  Weeks  old  Up  To  Ready-To-Lay 
READY  FOR  SHIPMENT 

We  hatch  every  week  in  the  year  and  are  always 
able  to  supply  sexed  pullets  and  cockerels — guar¬ 
anteed  95%  true  to  sex. 

95%  Livability  Guaranteed  Up  To 
Three  Weeks. 

Our  livability  Guarantee  is  only  the  beginning. 
This  hardy  Northern-grown  stock  will  give  you 
low  mortality  throughout.  Early  maturity  and 
high  average  flock  production  are  other  qualities 
that  we  have  bred  into  Sunnybrook  strain  during 
our  22  years  in  business. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR,  Owner  and  Mur. 
BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

Our  28th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds,  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  be 
furnished  on  short  notice.  * 

„  .  Unsexed — 100  Pullets — 100 

Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R,  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chick  Prices  for  Early  Summer  and  Fall  beginning 
June  1st.  White  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Giants  $8.00-100 
Sexed  Pullets  in  above  breeds  $16.00-100.  Heavy 
breed  cockerel  chicks  $10.00-100.  Leghorn  Cockerel 
chicks  $2.50-100.  Chicks  from  B.  W.  1>.  tested  flocks. 
$1.00  per  100  books  your  order,  balance  C.  O.  1). 
Sent  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Bex  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


COCKE'RELS  (Breeders) 

From  pedigreed  Mount  Hope  Strain  (White  Leghorn). 
Hatched  Feb.  lb.  Excellent  condition.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write  to  Pleasant  Plains  Farm,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J, 


{o*.  MORE  EGGS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices#  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


HUBBARD’S  PROFH  BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


o*  MORE  MEAT 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  NewHampshireRocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con# 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD’S  cross  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  CHICKS 


HfL 

Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Food  for  Victory  Pro-  W 
gram."  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks  A 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood-Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  F 
production.  A 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK.  Only  $1.00 
W<  am  \sm,mr  books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage  "A"  "A  A”  "A  A  A"  A 

and  C.O.D.  fee.  Mating  Mating  Mating  Kt 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $7.50  $8.00  $9.00  W. 

Leghorn  Pullets .  15.25  16.00  18.00  rA 

Leghorn  Cockerels . 1.90  2.75  3.75  R 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  7.90  9.00  10.00  A 

W.  and  Bl.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps  7.90  9.00  10.00  r 

White  and  Black  Giants .  8.65  10.00  11.00  A 

Assorted  Heavies..... .  7-25  8.00  ....  ^ 

[Odds  -  ends .  6-50  7.25  ....  M 

Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  the  price, 

j^WOLF  FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY, 


IbrX  SAVE  UP  TO  $5.00  PER  100 

“  F  \  Our  32  years’  reputation  is  built  on  Fine  Quality,  Low 
M  $  Prices  and  Prompt  Service.  A  comparison  of  our  prices 

“  l  and  quality  will  prove  Sieb’s  Foundation  Chicks  are 
i  second  to  none,  yet  priced  up  to  $5.00  per  100  less  for 
'  Pullets,  Males,  Hybrids  or  Unsexed.  Wonderful  layers 
and  Extra  Pound  Broilers  mean  More  Profits. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY  .  .  .  THE  BEST 

[Our  chicks  come  from  196,000  Blood  Tested  Breeders,  all  Super- 
Cullecf  and  Hogan  Tested  for  High  FTemium  Egg  Records.  Our 
large  capacity  enables  us  to  cut  cost,  fill  orders  promptly  and 
furnish  Ton  Quality  at  Amazingly  Low  Prices.  Send  today  for 
I  Money  Saving  Prices  and  Catalog. 

IsiEB’S  HATCHERY,  BOX  196,  LINCOLN.  ILLINOIS 


$4<>5 


PROFIT 
Per  HEN 


Our  year’s  record  shows 
cash  profit  on  40  hens 
of  $162.50  ($4.05  per 
hen).  E.  Graupner,  Conn. 

200  EGGS  PER  HEN 

The  pullets  received  from 
you  averaged  better  than 
200  eggs  per  hen  for  the 
year.  Mrs.  Hughes,  Ind. 


STRICKLER’S  TRIPLE  INSPECTED  MONEY-MAKING  CHICKS 

OFFICIAL  PENNA.  STATE  PULLORUM  TESTED.  PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 

BIG  HATCHES  MAY  4-11-18-25;  JUNE  1-8-15. 

Quality,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Per  50  100  500  1000 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS .  $9.00  $17.50  $86.00  $170.00 

BIG  ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Hens  weigh  up  to  7  lbs.  each)  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS.  RED-ROCK  CROSS -  4.50  8.75  43.00  85.00 

MAMMOTH  BRAHMAS,  JERSEY  WHITE  GIANTS .  5.00  9.75  48.00  95.00 

Broadbreasted  Bronze  Turkey  Poults,  36c  each  up.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.65-100.  Prepaid  100% 
it<.iivprv  Can  ship  C.  O.  D.  10%  books  order.  Mating  List  FREE. 

STICKLER  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  R,  SHERIDAN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Twenty-Five  years  of  Breeding  &  Hatching  Experience 
Assures  you  the  highest  quality.  Tested  for  B.W.D. 
Postage  Paid.  Catalog  FREE.  Live  Delivery. 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  Accurate  Per  100  100 
BIG  R.O.P.  SIRED  Unsexed  Pits. 


100 

Ckls. 


Dlu  n.U.r.  Ol  n  LL/  Cimpatu  A 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.50  $14.00  $2.00 

White  or  Burred  Rocks .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

New  Hamps.  or  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  13.00  6.00 

Less  than  100  add  lc  per  chick.  Also  Started  Chicks. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM, 

Wm.  Nace.  (Prop.),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks.  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  Wyand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  tftchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Comish.  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas. 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  8.  RITTEN  HOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


fhillets. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  Alt  year  round. 

pill  |  rTC  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

iLLLClo  All  ages  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS — World’s  largest  capacity  means 
rock  bottom  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Freec 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Chestertown.  Maryland 

Ttirlrnv  PntiHc  For  Bronza  and  White  Holland 
lUrKCy  1  OUilS  rur  odie  Poults.  The  best  we  have 

ever  produced.  Strong,  early  maturing,  broad-breasted. 
Pullorum  free.  Hatching  June  24th  and  30th.  Also  July 
hatches.  C.  H.  TIMERMANS  TURKEY  FARM, 
Jefferson  County.  La  Fargeville,  New  York 

3,000  White  Holland  Poults  Weekly 

Domes  Strain  and  Avalon  Strain.  High  livability  and 
early  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

GERARD  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

Eggs  and  poults.  Breeders  carefully  selected  for  early 
maturity  and  popular  market  type.  Pullorum  tested. 

GERARD  FARM,  •  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

AI11IITV  PrtlllTC  5  Bast  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
VUiU.lll  IlHILl  J  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 
able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


6,000  Baby  Beef  Type  Bronze  Poults  Weekly 

From  bloodtested  breeders.  Exceptionally  high  livability, 
early,  maturing.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


LARGEST  KIND 
POSTPAID 


PEKIN  DUCKLINGS 

12  $2.75;  25  $5.50;  50  $10.00:  100  $19.00. 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 

niinmMftC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $17-100. 

VUvKlINUJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

%  Make  Great  Layers  % 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  June  and  July 
chicks.  We  can  supply  you  with  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  R.I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks  and  Crossbreds.  Send  for  catalog  and 
reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


•  ATZ’S  CHICKERIES* 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46,  -  Princeton,  Indiana 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CBICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Bocks.  Rock-Reds. ..  .$9.00  $12.00  $8.00 

New  Hampshires . .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Largo  White  Leghorns .  8.00  16.00  2  00 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9  ;i  W.  Giants  $10;  H.  Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

DR.  ROMIG’S  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  IOO 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Red-Rock  Cr.  ..  $9.00  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $7.50.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns..  9.00  16  2 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  WHITE  LEGHORN 


4  weeks  old.  35c.  COCKERELS  same  breed  and  age 
10c.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  REDS.  4  weeks  old  (we 
do  not  sex  these)  24c.  All  chicks  from  healthy,  well 
paying  flocks.  Shipped  by  express  collect. 

A  10%  deposit  books  order. 
FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY,  THERESA.  NEW  YORK 

Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  also  Rock-Hamp- 
shire  Crosses  for  broilers.  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 
C.  E.  H0CKMAN,  Box  112.  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


PROTECT  CH/CKS  FOR  LIFE 


^  TRACHEITIS  Sc  FOWL  POX 

wi-h  Wene  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 


physical  setback.  Information  free. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 
POULTRY  DISEASES 


Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept  V-E3,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
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I  Anything  with  Feathers' 

“The  R.  X.  Red  Chicks  I  bought  from  you  last  year 
began  laying  at  5- Ms  months.  Within  30  aays, 
they  were  laying  90%  and  averaged l  85%  for  t 
entire  winter.  They  will  outlay  anything  with 
feathers  here  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  at 
temperature  30  degrees  below  zero  for  days. 
This  report  from  George  F.  Bragg,  Peru,  N.  Y., 
is  tvpieal  of  hundreds  of  letters  in  our  files. 

ALSO  MAKE  GOOD  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 
For  11  consecutive  years,  J.  J.  Warren  has  de¬ 
livered  from  20,000  to  25,000  Mass.-U.  S.  Certified 
Chicks  to  eight  Massachusetts  State  Institutions. 
For  the  past  two  years,  the  combined  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  these  Institutions  was  231  eggs  per 
bird.  Warren  stock  exclusively. 

Mass.-U.  S,  Pullorum  Clean 
R  |  REDS  -  ROCK-RED  CROSS 
"  '  ~  Write  today  for  Catalog  and 

'  Summer  Prices 
J,  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


M*ii*r«virrn 

R.O.P. 


Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 


Your  Chance  to  Get  Superior  Breed¬ 
ing  at  LOW  SUMMER  PRICES! 

More  and  more  eggs  and  meat  is  still 
the  urgent  call  in  our  Food-for- 
Victory  program.  We  stj.ll  further 
improved  the  breeding  quality  of 
Falrport  Chicks  this  year  through 
extensive  purchases  of  breeding 
cockerels,  day-old  chicks,  and 
hatching  eggs  from  the  country’s 
outstanding  breeders.  Here’s  the 
very  quality  you  need  for  fast 
growth,  even  feathering,  early 
maturity.  Right  now  is  the  time 
to  start  your  summer  brood  for 
early  broilers  and  a  profitable  lay¬ 
ing  flock  in  full  production  during 
the  fail  and  winter  high  price 
period.  Demand  for  Fairport 
Chicks  is  heaviest  in  our  history. 
Mail  card  right  now  for  our  new 
catalog  and  reduced  prices. 

SPECIAL  $6.90  PER  100 

Heavy  Breed  Cockerels,  $6.90  per  100.  Price  for 
immediate  delivery.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  $2.50. 

Fairport  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm,  Box  42,  Fairport.  New  York 


EACH  BREED 
FROM  A  GREAT 
STRAIN. 

R.  O.  P.  Sired 
White  Leghorns. 
Heavy  Breeds 

R.  I.  Reds 
New  Hampshires 
Barred  Rocks 
White  Rocks 
Crossbreds 
Hamp  -  Rocks  — 
sex  -  linked  egg 
cross. 

Rock  -  Hamps  — 
barred  broiler 
cross. 

Sexed  Chicks 
in  all  breeds. 


chicks 


It’s  the  BREEDING 
that  counts! 

■ISEND  FOR  THI* 

Good  breeding  ’JJ 
in  chicks  means  $3 
REATER  PROFIT  C 
for  the  poultryman.  Hall’s  Chicks  H 
are  “Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders” 

— Profit  Bred  and  Profit  Bound.  Our  g 
flocks  are  headed  by  males  from  R.  < 
O.  P.  and  Pedigree  sources  and  our  2 
program  of  selective  breeding  of 
high  producers  results  in  PRO-  -  “ 

FIT-PRODUCING  stock  for  our 
customers.  Get  your  chicks  from  a 
source  of  profit-producing  chicks 
for  over  30  years.  Order  Now. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn." 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


WHITLOCK 

BIO.H 


■  BABY 
5  CHICKS 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING....1 


PER 

igo 

*6. 


PER 

IOO 


SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  > 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE  R.O.P.  Sired  CHICKS 


ijpPISX  Insured  thru  first  14-Day  Danger  Period — any 
jk  loss  replaced  FULLY  without  charge.  More  2- 

to-S-yr.-oId  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  R.  O.  P. 
f  f^a*es  (200-300  Egg  Dams)  than  any  other  Eastern  plant. 
B.S.  Approved.  Bloodtested.  Leading  purebreds 
VesI and  crossbreeds.  Hatches  year  ’round.  Capacity  1,800,000 
VMly  eggs.  Credit,  if  desired.  LITERATURE  FREE. 

1  ELMER  h  wencIkEHE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  F-3,  Vineland,  H.J, 


PARKS  m 


,  ARE  HELPING  ALLIES  all  over 
USA  and  on  13  battle  fronts.  War 
map  shows  world  wide  locations  of  | 

I  Parks  Stock.  One  Breed  Only.  ROP. 

Bloodtested.  Eggs,  Chicks,  Stock.  Priced  right  Cat.  I 
and  map  free.  Joe  Parks  &  Sons.  Altoona,  Pa. I 


mM Chamberlin 

ly/E.yfgy]  L'1  eoutray  fa«ms. 


w 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 

I  BURRED  ROCKS  S'SK  .HK 

D  UllllllkU  IIUUIIw  Folder  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CHICKS 

Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Becks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorn  a.  Hatches  twice  weekly 

— year  'round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfleld,  N.  J. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  wrote  to  you  in  regards  to  elec¬ 
tric  service  to  serve  my  farm.  The 
company  has  now  given  us  the  right 
of  way.  There  are  some  11  or  12 
applicants  for  this  line,  and  we  have 
wired  our  buildings  and  passed  the 
inspection.  Now  the  electric  com¬ 
pany  is  unable  to  secure  material 
for  construction  of  this  extension 
due  to  this  war.  I  need  g  milk  cooler 
badly  to  comply  with  the  present 
requirements  of  cooling  milk.  I  have 
a  large  dairy  and  use  a  milking 
machine  with  a  gasoline  motor  but 
this  forever  breaks  down.  I  believe 
that  electric  service  would  assist  us 
greatly  in  food  production  that  is 
needed  to  win  this  war.  M.  K. 

New  York 

This  is  a  serious  situation,  not  only 
for  this  reader  but  for  others  in  a 
similar  position.  The  power  com¬ 
pany,  however,  reports  that  they 
have  been  endeavoring  to  secure 
preference  ratings  to  enable  them  to 
build  line  extensions  but  since 
January  they  have  built  no  extension 
over  1,000  feet  long  and  since  April, 
250  feet.  They  have  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  electric  service  in  order 
to  increase  or  at  least  maintain  the 
present  milk  production  which  is 
needed  in  the  defense  effort.  In  this 
case  the  line  is  laid  out  and  they 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  construc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  are  made  available  to  them. 

A  and  B’s  farms  join  with  no  line 
fence.  A  decides  to  pasture  his  side 
of  the  line  and  demands  that  B  build 
half  of  the  line  fence.  What  are  B’s 
legal  obligations?  If  B  must  build 
half  of  the  line  fence,  how  long  a 
time  has  he  to  do  this  after  receiv¬ 
ing  notice?  E.  c.  H. 

New  York 

In  case  of  dispute  over  line  fences 
it  is  wise  to  consult  the  statute  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  ramifications  that 
may  be  involved.  However,  the 
general  rule  is  that  owners  of  ad¬ 
joining  tracts  should  maintain  an 
equitable  portion  of  a  fence,  each 
bearing  his  share  of  the  cost.  In  case 
of  disagreement  the  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  the  fence  viewers  of 
the  town.  If  they  are  unable  to 
agree  a  third  fence  viewer  ‘should  be 
called  who  would  render  final  de¬ 
cision.  If  any  person,  liable  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of 
a  division  fence,  neglects  to  do  so 
he  shall  be  responsible  for  any 
damages  that  may  accrue  as  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  fence  viewers.  If  the 
refusal  to  comply  continues  for  one 
month  after  a  request  in  writing, 
the  injured  party  may  proceed  with 
any  erection  or  repairs  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  party  so  refusing.  There 
are  special  references  for  the  use  ‘of 
barbed  wire.  When  in  fence  difficul¬ 
ties  refer  the  complaint  to  your 
fence  viewers. 

-  I  have  known  for  a  long  time 
about  your  “Publisher’s  Desk”  but 
only  recently  decided  to  ask  if  you 
can  help  me?  I  subscribed  to  the 
Living  Age,  25  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  City,  through  a  magazine 
agency.  It  is  a  $5  magazine  and  if 
they  have  suspended  publication  I 
think  they  should  make  some  ad¬ 
justment.  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
you  could  find  out  about  it  for  me. 

New  York  j.  h.  b. 

The  Living  Age  discontinued 
publication  through  bankruptcy  and 
did  not  transfer  unexpired  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  other  magazines  as  is  usually 
done  in  such  cases.  It  had  a  small 
and  dwindling  circulation  the  past 
fe\$  years.  The  magazine  agency 
turned  the  subscriber’s  money  over 
to  the  Living  Age  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  held  responsible. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  where  to 
write  to  find  out  why  the  Bank  of 
United  States  does  not  pay  off  the 
small  depositor,  nor  send  dividends, 
after  waiting  all  these  years?  If  I 
had  the  money  I  would  buy  some 
bonds  to  help  our  boys  over  there. 

New  York  n.  m. 

The  Bank  of  United  States  was 
closed  by  the  Supt.  of  Banks,  Decem¬ 
ber  11,  1930.  Dividends  aggregating 
721/2  percent  have  been  paid  to  all 
depositors  and  other  valid  creditors 
of  the  bank.  The  liquidation  is  still 
going  on  and  as  soon  as  there  are 
sufficient  funds  available  a  further 
payment  will  be  made. 


Please  advise  if  the  Independence 
Club  of  America  is  all  right?  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  an  Ohio  proposition. 

Pennsylvania  e.  y.  k. 

We  understand  that  this  “Club”  is 
being  promoted  by  Hugh  B.  Monjar 
of  Mantle  Club  fame  and  also  of 
the  Decimo  Club  which  flourished 
some  years  back.  Mon  jar  and 
several  of  his  officers  or  workers  are 
waiting  trial  on  an  indictment  in 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.  They  are  also 
said  to  be  concerned  in  a  lawsuit  in 
Boston  where  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  charged  that 
they  sold  securities  in  the  amount 
of  $1,340,000  that  had  not  been  regis¬ 
tered  as  required  by  law.  The 
“Mantle  Club”  and  the  “Indepen¬ 
dence  Club  of  America”  demanded 
an  initation  fee  and  monthly  dues 
and  the  “Mantle  Club”  took  a  vast 
sum  of  money  from  the  so-called 
club  members,  who  had  only  the 
experience  for  their  investment.  The 
“Independence  Club”  seems  to  be 
along  the  same  line  and  if  Monjar 
gets  out  of  his  legal  difficulties  we 
predict  his  members  will  have  an¬ 
other  loss  to  check  up., 

I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
effort  in  trying  to  collect  the  claim 
though  unsuccessfully.  Thanks  so 
much  for  your  friendly  information. 
We  indeed  enjoy  reading  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  believe  it  or  not, 
I  always  read  it  backwards,  look  for 
the  kind  deeds  you  have  done  for 
so  many  readers  who  have  problems 
like  I.  w.  L.  a. 

New  York 

This  was  a  claim  for  work  done 
for  a  resident  of  the  same  town,  who 
did  not  respond  to  any  of  our  re¬ 
quests.  He  had  promised  payment 
to  our  reader  but  let  the  debt  run. 
Three  lawyers  made  an  attempt  to 
collect  the  amount,  $58,  but  all  re¬ 
ported  back  that  the  account  is  “ab¬ 
solutely  uncollectible”  and  that  they 
“have  had  several  claims  against  him 
for  collection  and  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  thing  from  him.”  It  is 
a  bad  reputation  to  set  up  in  a 
neighborhood. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
given  Joseph  G.  Branch,  trading  as 
Joseph  G.  Branch  Institute  of 
Engineering  and  Science,  20  days  to 
answer  a  charge  of  misrepresentation 
in  the  sale  of  correspondence  courses 
of  instruction  to  purchasers  in 
Central  and  South  American  coun¬ 
tries.  The  advertising  material  is 
published  in  Spanish,  and  claims 
authority  to  confer  academic  de¬ 
grees.  It  represents  also  that  it  is 
an  accredited  university,  approved 
by  some  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  commission  charges  that 
the  Branch  Institute  is  not  a  univer¬ 
sity  as  generally  understood  and  that 
Joseph  Branch  is  conducting  a 
correspondence  school  from  his 
Chicago  residence  and  that  he  pre¬ 
pares  all  the  lesson  material  for  the 
courses,  assisted  by  clerks  in  the 
distribution  and  grading  of  the 
lessons.  The  claims  are  considered 
false  and  misleading  unless  Mr. 
Branch  can  substantiate  them. 

I  have  some  Rural  New-Yorker’s 
back  as  far  as  June  1855.  My  mother 
used  to  take  the  paper.  I  am  now 
81  and  I  would  like  to  realize  some¬ 
thing  on  these  old  papers  and  I 
thought  you  might  want  them. 

New  York  1.  m.  c. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  these  old 
copies  have  been  saved.  We  hear 
of  them  every  week  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We,  however,  have 
the  old  volumes  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  we  find  them  very  interesting, 
but  would  have  no  use  for  additional 
copies.  If  anyone  is  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  put  him  in  touch 
with  our  friend.  We  trust  our 
friend  will  enjoy  the  present  issues 
as  well  as  those  older  ones. 

One  of  our  advertisers  asks  us  to 
suggest  to  readers  that  it  is  unwise 
to  order  perishable  stock  or  produce 
unless  they  can  call  for  it  promptly 
at  the  express  office  or  Post  Office. 
Delays  often  cause  loss.  At  the  same 
time  shippers  should  advise  their 
customers  when  goods  would  be 
ready  and  fill  their  port  of  the 
agreement. 


Jime  Crest 

C ALCITEfcRYSTALS 

,  take  the  place  of  > 
SHELL  and  GRIT 

Write  Today 

Limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Box  126, 

Newton,  N.  J. 


Black  ^ 
Leaf 40 


JUST  A 


"Cap-Brush" Applicator  ,i 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


DASH  IN  FEATHERS.. 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


SHIRK’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

From  Blood  Tested  Breeders.  Eleetric  Hatched. 
PULLETS  GUARANTEED  95%  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 
Will  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $8.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Red-Rock  &  Rock -Red  Cross . 10.00  12.00  9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  (Direct) ....  12.00  17.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  7.00 


We  specialize  in  one  grade  &  one  price  as  all  our  breed¬ 
ers  are  bred  up  to  one  quality,  outstanding  size  &  egg 
production.  Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE 
Cat.  giving  full  information  of  our  breeders  &  hatchery. 
All  chicks  shipped  prepaid.  Guar.  100%  live  del. 
Hatches  Tues  &  Thurs.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY. 
H.  C.  Shirk,  Prop.  (Box  RN),  R.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  8.00  14.00  2.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds .  9.00  11.50  7.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks..  R.I.  Reds  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  10.00  6.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  J?,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Cock’ls 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $8.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas .  8.50  15.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks....  8.50  12.00  8.00 

R.  I.Reds — New  Hampshires .  8.50  12.50  7-50 

Red-Rocks  or  Rock-Red  Cross..  8.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  or  Light  Assorted .  6.00  12.00  5.00 

IMMEDIATE  DEL.  Sexing  95%.  Our  21st  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton.  Pa. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

fuuor  SP1ZZERINKTUM 


HOT  WEATHER?  CHRISTIE 
CHICKS  CAN  TAKE  IT! 

They  have  SPIZZERINKTUM,  the 
extra  vitality  needed  for  successful 
55hot  weather  brooding.  Start  another 
[Christie  brood — pullets  for  eggs,  cockerels 
for  broilers,  friers  and  roasters.  Ses- 
isorted  if  you  wish. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60.  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


NACE'S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HANSON  OR  ENGLISH  LARGE  100  100  100 


TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED .  $7.00  $14.00  $2.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns .  7.00  14.00  2.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks . 8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  8.00  12.00  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  6.50  10.00  6.00 


From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Bar  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Re<js .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  11.00  6.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R.  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


ft 


ERBSTER  O. 


Shipments  Monday 

_  _  Will  Ship  C. 

Sexing  Guar.  95% 

Large  White  Leghor 
Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R. 

New  Hampshire  Reds 

White  Giants . 

Breeders  Bloodtested. 
HERBSTER’S  HATCI 


Paid 


O.D. 

Uu  sexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

ns . 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.50 

1.  Reds.. 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16.00 

12.00 

H.  Mix. 

.  8.00 

.... 

Box  R,  McCLURE.  PA- 


PULLETS  —  HENS 

Largo  Type  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  4 
week  old  Pullets .  40c  each. 

YEARLING  HENS  . $1.40  each. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Order  today. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


bo u mow DHE/rs  chicks 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns . $7.95  $15.00  $2.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds _  8.95  11.00  9.50 

New  Hamps.u  Buff  Orps.,  Wh.  Wyan.  8.95  13.00  7.00 

Lamonas  (Dual  Purpose  Breed) ....  12.50  . 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.95  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  x*  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


6  or  8  PRINTS  (lea. neg.) 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (1  eo.  nog.)  35c  /REPRINTS , 
1 2  or  16  PRINTS  (2  eo.  neg  )  ...  35c  '3c  ERCH 

WATLAND  BROS.  PHOTO  SERVICE.  IT.  BLUE  ISLAND  ILL. 


CHICKEN  FARM:  4  acres,  6  rooms,  every 
convenience;  housing  for  1,200  birds  with 
all  equipment;  $3,900.  Additional,  600  hens, 
650  pullets  as  desired.  ARTHUR  CULL, 
owner,  Cape  May,  C.  H„  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY  OPEN  to  own  your  poultry 
farm  by  assisting  in  expanding  present 
farm  and  developing  tract.  P.  O.  BOX  273, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J. 


FILM  DEVELOPED 

Free  mailing  bags.  Outstanding  pictures,  individual  at¬ 
tention  each  negative.  Roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
8  beautiful  4x6  enlargements  35c.  Immediate  service. 

MINICAM  PHOTO  LABS.,  Dept.  60,  LaCrosse,  Mass. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  SS 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge.  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FREE  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY:  60  acres,  dairy, 
poultry  farm;  good  buildings,  good  land, 
state  road.  JOHN  GIBSON,  Fishes  Eddy, 
New  York. 


197  ACRE  dairy  farm  for  sale,  on  the 
famous  Delmarva  peninsular;  the  rapid 
growing  dairy  section.  Good  building. 

$5,500.  For  particulars  address  owner, 
CLARENCE  JONES,  Goldsboro,  Md. 


SUBURBAN  ORLANDO:  Ideal  5-acre  lake 
front  on  beautiful  Lake  Killarney;  shade, 
city  utilities;  price  $4,550.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


FOR  SALE:  13  acre  fruit  farm,  12-room 
house,  improvements,  good  condition;  near 
churches  and  school;  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road  station.  H.  A.  KARSTEN,  Germantown, 
New  York. 


100  ACRE  equipped  dairy  farm,  electricity, 
modern  conveniences.  H.  VAN  KUREN, 
R.  1,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


EQUIPPED  FARM,  Route  17.  Good  build¬ 
ings,  water,  electricity.  NELDON 

BOUREN,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  300 
acres,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  130 
miles  New  York.  All  modern  buildings, 
electricity,  104  head  cattle,  60  milking;  4,000 
poultry.  State  road,  stream  watered  pastures, 
lake  site.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  small  farm  for  year- 
round  occupancy,  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City;  near  bus  or  railroad.  Good 
care  given  property,  reasonable  rental.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3867,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Sarvioo,  43-C.  Albany,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  for  sale,  30  acres,  about  6 
acres  of  coal.  GEORGE  LYTLE,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Wampum,  Pa. 


Liivo  Foultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 
Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  West  Washington  Market,  Now  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  L  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  SL,  New  York 


I ....  Cf„„L  N„„,  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
L0r§6  ulOCK  nCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Ia  l mg  ■  Highest  Cash  Prices  Paid  for  Wool,  a 

inf  ||(  1  I  We  Pay  Freight  Charges.  Ship  to—  I 

fl  SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  • 

I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
V-P  -i-«  Mills.  Inc..  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-In  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

U...„  M'alrlnrt  Sensation.  Sell  friends  50  name  im- 
ITlOIlcy  Waning  printed  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
only  $1.00.  Free  samples.  Outstanding  line  30  assort¬ 
ments  30c  up.  Patriotic  Cards.  Experience  unneces- 
siry.  Famous  21  assortment  on  approval.  Special  Offer. 
Hedenkamp,  343  Broadway,  Dept.  RN-627,  New  York 


•  HOGSHEADS  FULL  OF  WATER  • 

Come  handy  to  check  a  fire  of  brush  or  leaves,  if 
utilized  in  time.  Capacity  120  gallons.  Heads  dropped 
inside.  $2.00  each.  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  *  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  8c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number 
is  used  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Thursday,  10  A.  M. 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or 
advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


FOR  SALE;  Two  acres,  old  4- room  house; 

fruit,  garden;  $2,000.  Also  large  stocked 
farm;  $35,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  ESTATE:  87  acres,  70  acres  valu¬ 
able  wood  and  timber;  over  three  acres 
raspberries  give  good  income;  9-room  house, 
barn,  repair  shop  and  henhouses,  town 
water;  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone'  and  every  modern  convenience. 
Borders  large  pond  with  fine  Pickerel  and 
Horn  Pout  fishing.  Duck,  rabbit,  partridge 
and  deer  hunting  right  on  place;  near 
Belfast.  Taxes  low.  Beautiful  home  for 
year  round  or  summer  residence.  Price 
$5,000  cash.  Full  particulars,  pictures. 
A.  H.  CROSSMAN,  R.  3,  Belfast,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  Highly  successful  poultry- 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery.  Eastern  Penna. 
Doing  $40,000  business  yearly;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked.  Investigate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  SETTLE  estate,  nicely  located  farm  in 
Putnam,  Conn.,  Route  44..  Springfield- 
Providence  bus.  Running  water,  electricity, 
new  cottage,  rich  soil,  barn  40x72;  30  acres 
clear,  young  orchard,  plenty  wood  and 
lumber.  A  No.  1  bargain.  HENRY  L. 
CONVERSE,  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Country  home,  about  100  miles 
New  York  City.  Under  $2,000.  MAASS, 
9017  208th  St.,  Bellaire,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  100  acres,  large  20-room 
house,  modern  equipment,  good  buildings, 
pure  spring  water;  income  past  year  $4,300. 
Price  of  farm  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  3689, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  3-story  brick  home,  9  rooms 
and  bath;  all  conveniences.  Concrete 
double  garage.  F.  R.  WORTHINGTON,  30 
Carlisle  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


400  ACRES,  200  acres  tractor  worked  fields, 
2  houses.  City  Service  lights,  school  bus 
and  milk  truck;  2  silos,  dairy  barn,  cement 
floors,  water  buckets,  lights.  50  cows,  elec¬ 
tric  milk  cooler,  electric  milking  machine, 
tractor,  thrashing  machine,  complete  line 
farm  machinery.  $16,500;  $5,000  cash.  Many 
other  good  buys.  New  list.  A.  R.  S1LLIMAN, 
Broker,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  LARGE  modem  farms  in  central 
Pennsylvania.  Monthly  milk  check  on 
one  nearly  $1,000  at  present,  can  easily  be 
doubled.  E.  E.  SCHMICK,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ROCHELLE,  N.  Y.:  Six-room  Colonial, 
all  improvements,  garage.  Quiet,  shady 
street;  easy  walk  to  stores,  station,  schools. 
Full  price  $5,500.  No  brokers.  ADVERTISER 
3822,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  65  acres,  Delaware  County;  5- 
room  house,  barn,  poultryhouse,  brook, 
orchard,  pasture,  woods,  one  mile  stores, 
buses.  $800.  ADVERTISER  3824,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FARM,  10  to  20  acres,  radius  50 
to  75  miles,  New  York  City.  Must  be  on 
hard  road  with  excellent  house  and  barn. 
Vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Mail  pictures  and 
information  to  JOHN  W.  SAXMAN,  608 
Tiffany  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  General  store  in  prosperous 
rural  community.  BOX  99,  New  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


DAIRY  FARM,  nice  location.  54  cows,  2 
teams,  tractor,  machinery,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  cooler;  tillable  land,  level.  $18,000. 
Farm  list  free.  Many  good  buys.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN:  Direct  from  owner  beacuse  poor 
health.  Productive  275  acre  Susquehanna 
Valley  southern  New  York  farm.  No  flood. 
Splendid  condition.  Concrete  road,  five  miles 
town,  bus,  school  bus,  mail  service.  Two 
sets  modern  buildings,  double  and  single 
house,  all  improvements;  60  head  stock, 
machinery,  timber.  MILTON  KINGSLEY, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


70  ACRES,  42  wood,  timber;  house,  barns, 
mail,  school  bus,  market  garden;  good 
market  3  miles;  all  northern  fruits.  $2,300. 
ADVERTISER  3835,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  family  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  garden,  large  lawn,  shade,  porch, 
double  garage;  Route  20,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Photo.  Price  $2,100.  MAUDE 

SPRAKER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY:  Improved  home¬ 
stead,  60  acres  on  mail -road,  9  rooms, 
bath;  barn,  poultry  houses  good  condition, 
woods,  eleva-tion,  scenic  view;  $3,600.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3833,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  HOME,  acre  land,  garden,  elec¬ 
tricity,  $900.  Terms,  rent  $150  yearly.  BOX 
54,  Litchfield,  Maine. 


220  ACRES,  40-cow  dairy  farm  for  years, 
large  house,  every  improvement,  several 
barns,  $11,000.  4  acres,  nice  8-room  house, 
other  buildings,  improvements,  $4,000.  l‘/2 

acres  nice  bungalow,  chicken  houses,  garage, 
improvements;  $2,800.  All  these  properties 
nicely  located.  Terms,  Owner,  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


20  ACRES.  Lysander,  N.  Y.  10-room  house, 
improvements,  3  barns,  buildings  A-l, 
fertile  soil,  use  either  general-garden  or 
poultry  farm.  Price  $5,800.  FRED  BLAKE, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  75  acre  dairy  farm  in  Finger 
Lake  region,  good  buildings,  level  land. 
Price  $5,000  with  crops.  ROY  CHAMBERS, 
Himrods,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM,  fine  buildings,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  fire  protection,  mile  south 
Keeseville.  State  road.  Settle  estate.  O.  A. 
WOLCOTT,  Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  of  115  acres,  dairy  farm 
and  summer  home;  fine  view;  3  miles 
from  Greene.  CARL  GROSS?  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE,  account  of  death.  Bungalow, 
4  rooms,  bath,  electricity,  hen  and 
brooder  house,  fruit;  nice  location,  1  mile 
to  village;  1  or  more  acres,  $2,200.  LOUIS 
C.  HUTER,  North  Branch,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  600  quart  retail  milk  route  in 
Orange  County.  ADVERTISER  3840,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


200  acre  farm.  20  cows,  crops,  equipment; 

$5,000.  Good  dairy  farms,  $10  per  acre. 
Gas  stations,  stores,  hotels.  WALLACE 
OSTRANDER,  Broker,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Established  butcher  shop  in 
main  business  section  of  Mineola,  Nassau 
County.  Store  and  apartment.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  due  to  poor  health.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  man.  J.  ALFRED 
VALENTINE,  148  Mineola  Blvd.,  Mineola, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  50  or  60  miles  from 
New  York.  ADVERTISER  3849,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  5-room  bungalow,  garage;  hot 
water  heat,  all  improvements.  Commuting 
distance  to  New  York  City.  Lot  50x200.  Full 
particulars.  Address  BOX  57,  Central  Islip, 
New  York. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  83  acres,  14- room  ho 

with  bath,  furnace,  carbide  lights,  b 
40x80  ft.,  cement  stable  will  keep  20  co 
sugar  orchard.  Price  $15,000.  MINNIE 
WIDEAWAKE,  North  Clarendon,  Vt. 


SALE  OR  exchange,  7-room  house,  garage, 

hot  water  heat,  building  lot  178x150,  fruit. 
Value  $6,500.  Acreage  south.  P.  O.  BOX  213, 
Norton  Heights,  Conn. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  farm  bargains.  Close  to 
town,  with  or  without  stock;  all  sizes. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 


WANT  3-acre  farm  for  $900.  ADVERTISER 
3885,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOUR  ROOM  house,  good  condition, 

fui-nished;  2  acres,-  brook,  $800  cash. 
Lovely  scenery.  Poultry  house,  good  con¬ 
dition,  may  hold  1,000  hens;  $500.  45  miles 
west  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  3850, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Small  productive  farm,  good 
house,  within  60  mlies  New  York  City; 
Very  cheap  rent.  Reliable  farmer  will 
develop  land.  ADVERTISER  3853,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTS  small  farm,  good  build¬ 
ings,  tools;  up  to  75  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Will  take  good  care  of  your 
farm.  Very  small  rent.  ADVERTISER  3856, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2,700  BUYS  a  7-room  house,  2  acres  of 
land  on  good  road.  Fruit,  water,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone,  garage,  chicken  houses. 
!  A.  M.  VAN  ETTEN,  Box  53,  Accord,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Large  dairy  farms.  Level,  tillable 
fields;  within  150  miles  from  New  York 
City.  BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  120-acre  dairy,  exceptionally 
fine  150-year  Colonial,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  4 
fireplaces,  2  porches,  modern  heating,  water, 
barn,  cottage;  2-acre  lake,  river.  MRS.  O. 
MATHIESEN,  Winterton,  N.  Y.  Middle- 
town  7-4551. 


LONGVIEW,  100  acre  dairy,  poultry  farm, 
half  mile  lake  frontage.  Other  good  farms. 
GEORGE  COLLESTER,  Springfield.  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  57  acre  concrete  highway  farm, 
near  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna.  Good  9- 
room  house,  bank  barn,  milk  house,  corn 
crib,  hennery,  wood  house;  never  failing 
spring  and  brook.  Electricity,  water  in. 
$4,000  cash.  ADVERTISER  3876,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  50  acres  up,  most  all  wood¬ 
land,  brook,  house,  barn  or  coops;  good 
spring  water  essential,  electricity;  near 
railroad  station.  Northern  New  Jersey  or 
New  York;  within  ‘75  miles  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Reasonable.  Write  particulars.  GEO.  A. 
FISCHER,  51  Ryle  Park  Ave.,  West 
Paterson,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Vermont  dairy,  poultry  farm. 

Modern  home  buildings,  equipment, 
stocked.  Ideal  location,  cement  road.  Good 
income.  Terms.  Cottages,  apartment,  rooms, 
on  lake,  to  rent.  ADVERTISER  3877,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


VILLAGE  STORE,  doing  excellent,  strictly 
cash  business.  Nicely  stocked.  I  am  a 
Minister  and  live  150  miles  from  store,  and 
have  no  use  and  cannot  operate  a  store. 
Price  $1,900.  ELIZABETH’S  STORE,  75 
North  Main  St.,  Penacook,  N.  H. 


40  COW  farm  for  sale,  190  acres,  level, 
alfalfa  land.  37  cows,  milking  machine, 
cooler,  rubber  tire  tractor  and  equipment. 
Good  buildings,  running  water,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity,  hard  road,  school  bus, 
mail;  also  buildings  for  1,000  poultry; 
$14,000,  $7,000  cash.  C.  C.  MARTIN,  Pratts- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  DAIRY  and  poultry  farm,  130 
acres,  main  road.  Attractive  house,  large 
barn  and  other  buildings.  15  cows,  2  heifers, 
team,  machinery  included  at  $7,000,  $2,000 
down.  Others.  MRS.  CLAIRE  D.  PARSONS, 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


FOR  SALE:  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania, 
171  acre  dairy  farm,  100  acres  tillable,  rest 
pasture  and  woodland.  Nice  6-room  dwell¬ 
ing,  large  barn  with  stanchions,  2  silos,  milk 
house,  double  garage,  poultry  houses  and 
other  outbuildings,  good  water  and  fruit. 
Priced  for  quick  sale  $5,000.  A.  SCHULTZ, 
East  Greenville,  Pa. 


FARM  OF  80  acres,  7-room  house,  sap 
bush,  100  trees;  within  100  miles  of  New 
York  City.  Some  timber  and  plenty  of 
firewood.  BLAINE  WRIGHT,  Naponach, 
New  York. 


WANTED  TO  rent  or  buy,  equipped  poul¬ 
try,  fruit,  general  farm;  main  highway 
operating  farm  preferred.  Particulars,  refer¬ 
ences.  SUNSET  AVIARIES,  150  West  End 
Ave.,  Freeport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


200  ACRES  natural  park,  well  wooded,  with 

all  concessions  open,  play  grounds  with 
many  bridle  and  honeymoon  trails,  with 
coal,  gas,  oil  rights  with  royalties.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession  can  be  had.  ADVERTISER 
3875.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  womei 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  goo< 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens 
New  York  State  residents  and  withou 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  montl 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hour 
per  day.  Communicate  with  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers:  60  cows, 
three  times  daily.  $100  month,  room  and 
board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  or  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  farm,  to  assist  herdsman  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED;  Married  man  for  work 
on  dairy  farm,  10  miles  from  city.  Living 
quarters  with  modem  improvements;  salary. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  right  party.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3701,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Nurses  aides,  pantry  maid 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitehenmei 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Charactc 
reference  required.  Write  for  details  ■ 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hill 
New  York. 


WANTED — Middleaged  caretaker  and  farm¬ 

er.  Either  married,  no  children  or  single, 
who  can  take  care  of  himself.  Wages  $80  a 
month,  with  3-room  furnished  cottage  Send 
copy  of  reference.  ADVERTISER  3834,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants 
State  Institution,  for  mental  defectiv 
Good  physical  condition.  United  Sta 
citizens  and  residents  of  New  York  Sta 
$54  per  month  and  room,  board  and  laund 
Write,  SUPERINTENDENT,  Letchwo: 
Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  sending  referer 
from  previous  employer. 


NEED  HELP?  Although  farm  help  is 
scarce,  there  are  some  good  men 
available.  The  trick  is  to  find  them. 
Hundreds  of  good  men  who  are  now 
employed  are  looking  for  better  jobs. 
They  read  the  advertisements  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  column.  If  you  are  having 
difficulty  securing  the  right  kind  of 
help  a  little  advertisement  stating  your 
wants  may  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  party.  Its  worth  a  trial.  The  cost 
is  only  eight  cents  per  word. 


WILL  PAY  $20  per  week  with  room  and 
board  to  neat,  conscientious  woman  to 
help  with  housework  and  cooking.  P.  O. 
BOX  72,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  SURGE  machine  or  hand 
milkers.  Twice  daily.  Starting  wages  $75 
and  board.  RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS, 
Somerville,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged,  single,  general 
handy  and  poultryman.  Board  self.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  for  dairy  farm, 
good  salary,  modern  living  quarters;  10 
miles  from  city.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
right  party.  ADVERTISER  3707,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED;  Male  and  female.  This 
is  an  Essential  Public  Health  Govern¬ 
ment  Service.  Salary  $54-$66  a  month  to 
begin,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medical 
care;  $60-$72  and  up  after  July  1.  Beautiful 
surroundings,  nice  quarters,  pleasant  work, 
ideal  for  married  couples  of  all  ages;  life¬ 
time  jobs  and  pension.  Help  do  your  part 
during  this  emergency  by  applying  for 
position  at  the  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARM  worker.  Clean,  honest, 
dependable,  willing  and  sober.  Reply  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  religion,  references.  House 
and  usual  privileges.  State  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3774,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  HELP:  Experienced  dairy  and 
general  farm  work;  single  or  married. 
Good  living  quarters  furnished;  good  wages. 
Permanent  position.  Apply  in  person  or 
write,  MR.  GEORGE  RIDDLE,  Hope,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Single  or  married  men  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  to  work  either  in  cow 
barns  or  on  farm.  Good  wages  and  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  those  who  qualify.  Apply 
or  write  immediately  to  BLOSSOM  HILL 
FARM,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Man  to  take  care  of  three  or 
four  cows,  gardening  and  do  handiwork. 
Apartment,  light,  fuel,  water  furnished. 
Village,  northwest  Connecticut.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3792,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Dairyman,  single,  to  assist  with 
care  of  registered  Guernsey  herd  pro¬ 
ducing  special  A  raw  milk.  DeLaval  ma¬ 
chines  used.  References  required.  $70  a 
month  and  best  of  board.  WHITNEY  FARM, 
Old  Westbury,.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  WOMAN,  general  housework,  - 
simple  cooking;  small  adult  family. 
Country.  Own  room,  good  home.  Write 
stating  salary,  age,  etc.  MRS.  S.  WERTHEIM, 
Mountaindale,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — Assistant  to  owner.  Battery 
raised  birds.  Killing  and  picking  for  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Wages  will  be  according  to 
ability,  with  room  and  board.  Licensed 
driver.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Verona  8-8585. 

WANTED  —  Woman  for  housework;  small 
modern  home.  One  child.  No  cooking. 
Good  wages.  References.  MRS.  FOX,  2 
Minebrook  Road,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


GIRL  FOR  general  housework.  Family  of 
3.  Salary  $10  week.  Pleasant  surroundings. 
MRS.  J.  DAVID  HOGUE,  15  Slaytonbush 
Lane,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN  —  Married.  Wife  or  son  to 
help  if  possible.  Good  house,  2  miles  from 
town.  White  Leghorn  breeder  farm. 
WARREN  HAWLEY,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  farmer,  capable  running 
general  farm  and  breeding  purebred  stock, 
also  direct  hired  help.  Good  home,  pleasant 
surroundings.  ADVERTISER  3820,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  For  permanent  position 
on  modern  farm.  Man  for  dairy  and 
general  farming;  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  cooking  and  laundry.  Salary  $80  and 
board.  Large  room  and  bath.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  ADVERTISER  3821, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  single  man  wanted;  woman 
for  cooking,  man  for  outdoor  work. 
Should  be  able  drive  car.  C.  A.  POHLERS, 
R.  D.  No.  1.  Flemington,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Flemington  919  R  1-2. 


COUPLE  WANTED  for  family  of  two  adults, 

trustworthy  couple;  woman  for  plain 
cooking,  general  housework,  laundry.  Man 
for  light  farming,  garden  and  handy  work. 
Thoroughly  modem  living  quarters,  heat 
and  food  supplied.  Three  miles  from  town. 
State  experience,  nationality  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  P.  O.  BOX  47,  Guilford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman  with  experience  for 
purebred  Guernsey  herd.  Must  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  his  work,  both  in 
feeding  for  production  and  raising  calves 
Must  be  sober  and  good  worker.  Nice  house 
and  permanent  position  to  right  man.  Give 
age,  references  and  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  BELMONT  FARM,  Perrysburg,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Housekeeper  for  country  home 
iiv  Maine.  Modern  conveniences.  One  adult. 
No  objection  to  one  or  two  children.  Wages 
$10  per  week.  ADVERTISER  3827,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


^uuiNiKY  WOMAN  of  good  character,  to 
take  full  charge  of  house  and  two  small 
boys.  A  good  home  with  good  pay  for  right 
person.  Reply  at  once.  Send  photograph. 
MRS.  PAULINE  W.  GUSTIN,  112  Second  St., 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Men  15 

wages,  board. 
BURMAN,  Delhi, 


years  up  on  farm;  good 
White  or  colored.  H. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man 

poultry,  other  stock; 
drive.  Wife  part  time. 
DUNNING,  Ramsey,  N. 


,  milk,  knowledge 
care  garden,  lawn. 
Separate  cottage. 
J  . 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  376. 
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Take  Care  of  It  and  Make  It  Do! 


EVERY  farmer  knows  the  vital  im¬ 
portance  of  farm  machines  in  the 
winning  of  this  war.  The  need  for 
increased  food  production  is  urgent.  So 
is  the  demand  for  machines  to  help 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  your  crops. 

But  because  of  the  urgent  demands  of  war  production, 
new  farm  machines  are  going  to  be  harder  to  get. 

This  simply  means  that  farmers  must  take  the  best  care 
of  the  farm  machines  they  have.  They  must  make  their 
present  equipment  last  longer.  They  must  take  care  of 
everything  until  we  win  the  Victory. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it  is  good  business  to  conserve 
your  equipment.  More  than  that,  it  is  your  patriotic  duty. 
Every  machine  you  keep  in  working  condition  means  that 
much  more  material  and  manpower  available  to  make 
urgently  needed  guns,  ships,  planes,  tanks,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  money  you  save  by  keeping  your  equipment  on 


the  job  is  money  to  lend  to  Uncle  Sam— 
money  to  buy  war  savings  bonds.  That 
investment  will  DO  A  JOB  FOR  YOUR  COUN¬ 
TRY  today.  Then,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  we  return  to  the  paths  of  peace,  you 
will  be  in  position  to  get  the  tractors  and 
machines  you’d  like  to  buy  now. 

What  can  you  do  to  make  your  equipment  last  longer? 
International  Harvester  answers  that  question  in  a  very 
useful  booklet,  Your  Farm  Equipment-Take  Care  of  It 
and  Make  It  Do.  It  contains  helpful  information  and 
suggestions  on  the  care  and  maintenance  of  all  farm 
machines.  Write  for  your  copy  today,  and  use  it  often! 


IN  WARTIME,  KEEP  AN  EYE 
ON  EVERYTHING! 
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Know  about  lubrication  and  greasing;  periodic  inspections  and  ad¬ 
justments;  repainting;  keeping  bolts  and  rivets  tight;  replacement 
of  worn  parts.  .  .  .  Protection  against  corrosion,  warping,  rotting, 
rodents,  moisture,  drying  out.  .  .  .  Care  of  sheet  metal  and  wooden 
parts. . . .  Care  of  canvases  and  cutter  bars. . . .  Care  of  belts,  chains, 
clutches,  springs,  bearings.  .  .  .  Care  and  proper  inflation  of  rubber 
tires.  .  .  .  Seasonal  check-ups  and  storage,  efficient  housing  of  ma¬ 
chines.  .  .  .  Over-night  protection.  ...  Use  of  owner’s  manuals  and 
instruction  books.  .  .  .  Safety  precautions.  .  .  .  The  book  offered  you  in 
the  coupon  below  ivill  help  you  keep  an  eye  on  everything.  Keep  it  handy 
all  year.  Write  for  your  copy  today! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


(Iff  PA  RTS 

Ask  the  Dealer  About  Equipment 
You  HAVE  to  Have-Now 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


If  you  are  "up  against  it”  and  really  need  new  equipment  for 
summer  and  fall,  ask  the  International  Harvester  dealer  to 
help  you.  He  may  have  just  what  you  want,  or  he  may  suggest 
a  used  machine.  His  reconditioned  McCormick-Deering  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  carefully  repaired  and  put  in  A-l  shape  with 
Genuine  IHC  Parts  and  Service.  As  wise  farmers  have  always 
known,  you  get  full  value  when  you  buy  new  or  used 
McCormick-Deering  Tractors  and  Farm  Machines. 


FREE! 


JOUR  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 


TAht  <  Akl  Ol  IT 
anl,  imam,  it  do 


International  Harvester  Company 
180  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  free  booklet: 
"Your  Farm  Equipment —-Take  Care  of  It 
and  Make  It  Do.” 
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Rural  Organizations 
In  World  War  II 


By  Dr.  R.  W.  Kerns 


Community  meetings  will  have  to  be  better  planned  and 
more  vital  if  they  are  to  hold  the  interest  of  busy  people. 


either  by  starting  late,  by  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  meeting  inefficiently, 
or  by  carrying  out  the  program  and 
serving  refreshments  in  a  haphazard 
manner.  Time  must  not  be  frittered 
away  like  this.  Start  on  time,  have 
the  program  ready,  and  carry  it  out 
in  an  orderly  and  businesslike  way, 
closing  the  meeting  early  enough 
that  members  can  get  home  and  get 
a  decent  night’s  sleep  —  even  on  War  Time. 

Some  Granges  are  experimenting  with  one 
meeting  night  a  month  instead  of  two.  This 
may  work  out  alright,  and  save  time  too. 
Some  two-day  Pomona  meetings,  a  holdover 
from  horse  and  buggy  days,  are  considering 
a  change  to  one  day,  while  other  Pomonas  are 
planning  for  two  sessions  instead  of  three 
during  the  emergency. 

Leadership 

Many  young  men  have  gone  to  the  armed 
forces.  Other  young  men  and  women  are 


our  people  to  do  one  job  well,  it  will  consti¬ 
tute  an  important  step  forward.  In  this  way 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  the  slogan: 
“Every  member  a  leader  in  something,”  a 
reality.  # 

A  Meeting  Place 

A  large  number  of  organizations  own  their 
own  buildings  or  halls.  For  some  of  them  the 
problem  of  an  adequate  meeting  place  means 
fixing  up  the  hall — painting,  landscaping,  re¬ 
furnishing,  fixing  the  kitchen,  and  adding 
game  equipment.  Others  need  to  pay  off  in¬ 
debtedness.  Rural  people  will  have  higher 
incomes  this  year  than  any  year  in  the  past; 
while  increased  taxes  next  year  may  limit 
available  funds.  Therefore,  now  is  the  time 
to  reduce  the  mortgage.  Many  church  groups, 
for  example,  feel  that  an  all-out  financial 
effort  should  be  made  in  1942. 

The  groups  not  owning  their  own  halls  can 
usually  find  a  place  to  meet,  in  school  build¬ 
ings,  lodge  halls,  churches,  and  empty  build¬ 
ings  in  the  community.  Before  starting  new 
buildings,  the  use  of  existing  community 
facilities  should  be  investigated  thoroughly; 


URCHE£,  Granges,  P.  T.  A.’s, 
and  youth  groups  throughout 
the  State  are  feeling  the  im¬ 
pact  of  war  forces.  Change 
and  maladjustment  are  pro¬ 
ducts  of  these  times;  and 
never  occurred  faster  than  right  now. 
a  result,  leaders  are  having  to  extend  their 
and  initiative  to  meet  the  new  de¬ 
mands.  “How  can  we  best  adjust?”  is  their 
serious  question.  “Adjust  to  what,  specifical¬ 
ly?”  we  ask.  Then  come  many  answers  which 
show  that  the  original  single  question  has 
many  parts.  This  is  the  situation  revealed 
in  recent  discussions  with  more  than  100 
rural  leaders. 

Out  of  the  conversations  came  many  prob¬ 
lems  and  queries,  the  10  most  troublesome 
of  which  appear  below.  The  brief  answers 
suggested  are  not  meant  to  be  complete.  They 
should  serve  only  as  a  starter  in  working  out 
satisfactory  adjustments.  Conditions  vary  in 
each  county  and  community.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  any  attempt  to  meet  successfully ,  the 
problems  created  by  the  war  must  necessarily 
be  based  upon  local  situations. 


The  Tire  Shortage 


It  is  probable  that  county-wide  and  district 
meetings  may  suffer  somewhat  as  farmers’ 
tires  become  smoother.  But  for  the  local 
organization,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  boon. 
Neighborhood  and  locality  groups,  generally, 
will  reap  some  benefit  from  a  condition  which 
prevents  people  from  going  long  distances  to 
meetings  and  for  recreation.  This  is  especially 


These  farm  women  are  enjoying  the  handicraft 
period  at  a  farm  women’s  camp.  The  boards  are 
homemade  recreation  equipment  for  use  in  their 
own  organizations  and  homes. 

true  of  young  people.  There  will  be  less 
traveling  to  the  county  seat  and  to  other  large 
towns  for  movies  and  commercial  recreation.- 
Rural  organizations  have  a  responsibility  at 
this  point:  To  provide  young  people  with 
suitable  means  of  wholesome  recreation  right 
in  their  own  community.  Rural  high  schools 
have  already  started  showing  movies  in  the 
auditorium.  Others  have  begun  “Community 
Nights.”  Then  leaders  should  stress  the  point 
of  having  members  load  up  their  cars  when 
traveling  to  a  meeting.  If  people  would  pick 
up  their  neighbors  in  their  automobiles,  this 
alone  would  strengthen  attendance  at  church, 
Grange  and  club  events. 

Have  People  the  Time  for  Meetings? 

Everyone  is  busier  now  than  he  was  a  year 
ago.  The  farm  labor  shortage  has  piled  extra 
work  on  the  already  overburdened  farm 
family.  Then,  there  are  additional  competing 
events  in  the  form  of  defense  meetings  and 
Community  service  projects  arising  out  of  the 
war  effort.  So  time  is  a  real  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  most  people  will  take  time  to  do 
what  they  really  want  to  do.  It  is  the  business 
of  leaders  to  make  them  want  to  come  to 
meetings,  this  can  only  be  done  by  making 
the  programs  so  valuable  that  members  feel 
they  miss  something  important  when  they 
do  not  attend. 

Much  time  in  the  average  meeting  is  wasted 


No  idle  moments  in  these  busy  times.  Talking 
and  working  is  better  than  just  talking. 

migrating  to  towns  and  cities  in  search  of 
more  lucrative  jobs.  -Some  of  the  adults  have 
followed.  Often,  this  means  that  much  of 
the  best  leadership  has  left  the-  community. 
What  can  be  done?  This  places  a  challenge 
on  the  remaining  leaders  to  carry  on  the 
work,  recruiting  potential  leaders  and  train- 
them  in  every  way  possible.  Ordinarily,  we 
do  not  use  our  members  enough.  Give  them 
a  job — at  first,  a  small  job — and  gradually 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  task  until  they 
can  contribute  to  the  program  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  with  enjoyment  to  others. 
Some  leaders  are  using  a  small  committee  to 
help  them  plan  the  programs.  In  other  groups, 
the  officers  meet  together  periodically  to 
discuss  plans.  Elsewhere,  leaders  are  meeting 
together  on  a  county  basis  to  discuss  their 
problems.  All  of  these  constitute  leadership 
training  activities. 

Increased  use  of  informal  group  discussions, 
panel  discussions,  dramatics,  demonstrations, 
charades,  and  drills  using  large  numbers  of 
people  will  bring  out  leadership — oftentimes 
where  it  is  least  expected.  A  person  need  not 
be  a  leader  in  all  activities.  If  we  can  help 


# 

Four-H  Club,  F.  F.  A.,  Scout,  and  other  youth 
groups  are  often  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put 
on  a  demonstration  at  adult  organization  meetings. 

for  building  materials  and  labor  are  hard  to 
get  now  and  higher  in  price. 

Increasing  Membership 

Granges  lost  an  average  of  two  members 
a  subordinate  in  1941.  Rural  lodges  lost  even 
more  heavily;  the  church  held  its  own; 
while  such  (Continued  on  Page  386) 


Left:  Activities  and  celebrations  of  this  kind  can  be  done  right  in  the  community  with  very  little 
expense.  Right:  This  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Farm  Products  Show  sets  a  high  standard  for  such  community 

events  this  Fall. 
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Terraced  Peach  Orchard 

Many  orchard  men  often  imagine  that 
terracing  is  not  possible  in  vineyards  and 
orchards  because  they  think  that  straight 
rows  must  be  maintained  in  order  that  spray¬ 
ing  machinery  may;  be  used  with  less  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  so  many  fruit  trees  are  set  out  in  ab¬ 
solutely  straight  rows,  even  on  sloping  ground. 
Of  course  in  old  orchards  where  this  plan 
has  been  followed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
work  out  any  system  of  terracing  that  would 
be  satisfactory  and  practicable. 

However,  in  starting  new  orchards  on 
sloping  lands,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange 
beforehand  a  system  of  proper  terraces, 
following  the  contour  of  the  land  and  then 
setting  out  the  trees  in  contour  rows, 
paralleling  the  contour  lines  of  the  terraces. 
An  outstanding  example  of  how 
this  can  be  done  perhaps  is  found 
in  the  experience  of  a  New  Jersey 
farmer  who  has  a  fine  peach 
orchard  near  Freehold,  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County.  In  the  Spring  of 
1939,  Carroll  Barclay  planted  a 
40 -acre  block  of  peaches  which 
today  can  be  pointed  to  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  soil  con¬ 
servation.  But  to  mention  only 
the  fine  job  of  conservation  is 
to  tell  an  incomplete  story. 

Mr.  Barclay  realized  the  many 
requirements  necessary  for  a 
successful  orchard  and  even  be¬ 
fore  he  purchased,  the  land  was 
checked  for  elevation,  air  drain¬ 
age,  and  soil  type.  Tests  were 
made  for  lime  and  fertilizer  re¬ 
quirements.  Added  together,  the 
results  pointed  toward  an  ex¬ 
cellent  site  for  a  peach  orchard. 

However,  Mr.  Barclay  was  con¬ 


cerned  with  the  soil  loss  that  was  taking 
place  on  the  field.  Here  and  there  small 
gullies  ran  across  the  field  and  on  the  steeper 
slopes  soil  was  a  little  lighter  in  color  —  a 
tell-tale  sign  of  sheet  erosion.  He  had  noticed 
too  that  after  a  hard  rain  several  truck  loads 
of  soil  had  to  be  cleared  from  the  road  at  the 
base  of  the  slope.  He  knew  that  the  time  to 
control  erosion  was  before  the  orchard  was 
planted  and  that  it  would  be  10  to  12  years, 
the  life  of  the  orchard,  before  the  decision 
could  be  changed.  After  consulting  with  the 
technicians  to  see  if  practical  measures  could 
be  worked  out  to  prevent  soil  loss,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  terrace  the  entire  field. 
Early  in  the  Spring  of  1939,  the  40-acre  block 
was  terraced  at  regular  intervals  depending 
on  the  steepness  of  the  slope.  Each  terrace  was 
outletted  in  a  meadow  at  one  side  of  the  field. 

Shortly  after  the  terraces  were  built,  the 


field  was  limed  and  fertilized  and  the  trees 
set.  The  varieties  of  peaches  set  out  were  the 
latest  improved  varieties.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  place  the  trees  on  the  square.  Each 
tree  row  followed  a  terrace  and  where  the 
terraces  widened,  shorter  or  point  rows  were 
set  out.  This  made  it  necessary  for  all  future 
cultivation  to  be  in  the  direction,  of  the 
terraces.  Spraying  too,  had  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  rows.  Mr.  Barclay  realized 
that  in  spraying  with  conventional  spray 
equipment  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
spraying  against  the  wind.  He  has  found  that 
with  his  new  speed  sprayer,  which  uses  a 
blast  of  air  to  force  out  the  liquid,  wind 
direction  makes  little  difference.  With  ex¬ 
cellent  fertilization  and  plentiful  green 
manure  crops  and  with  the  terraces  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  this  plant  food  and  organic 
matter,  the  orchard  has  put  on  an  exceptional 
amount  of  sturdy  annuli  growth. 
The  growth  of  the  trees  set  on  the 
terrace  ridge  has  been  as  good 
as  the  growth  of  trees  set  between 
the  terraces.  1941,  the  first  year 
of  picking,  produced  a  plentiful 
crop  of  peaches  that  brought 
premium  prices  on  the  market. 

During  the  past  three  years  it 
has  given  Mr.  Barclay  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  find  that  during  the  heavy 
rains  there  was  practically  no 
movement  of  top  soil.  Applications 
of  fertilizer  and  accumulation  of 
organic  matter  have  stayed  put,  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the 
orchard  now  and  in  the  future. 
This  farmer  knows  now  that  his 
decision  to  terrace  the  field  be¬ 
fore  planting  the  trees  was 
the  only  proper  one  and  other 
growers  may  well  follow  his 
example.  John  W.  Wilkinson 
New  Jersey 


Terraced  Peach  Orchard  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 


A  Declaration  of  War 

BY  THE  UNARMED  FORCES 

of  The  United  States  of  America 


M  two  American  young  men  have  gdne  to  war 

f  7  ,e.y  have  set  aside  their  hopes  and  dreams.  They  have  lef 
o^life^^16  iaomes‘  Postponed  careers.  Declared  a  moratoriun 


au^m^rnud  from  the  ways  of  peace  —  they  are  now  digginj 

mlChparha^ildan-^rr0ad+,  Pe.elmS  Potatoes,  swabbing  decks,  empty 
ng  garbage,  dulling,  training  —  learning  to  shoot!  We  may  than! 

ThrJ“Skyt  Tr?.  '?on't  haYe  t0  learn  to  die-  They  are  AmerteaS 
lhey  just  don  t  like  being  kicked  around. 

nimctinne  lly  ^  went  where  they  were  sent,  and  m 

9^®stions  asked.  Rich  and  poor.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Gentiles,  white  and  colored.  Wealth 
position,  religion,  color,  politics  —  these  don’t  matter  when  th 
question  is  one  of  freedom  or  slavery. 

There  are  no  limitations  on  the  hours  these  boys  work  now  N< 
rules  decide  their  pay.  They’ve  got  a  grim,  tough  job  to  do,  an< 
they’re  doing  if  —  like  men! 


They  re  learning  things  every  day  —  these  boys  we  say  we 
cherish.  Learning  a  lot  of  things  we  should  know  —  but  stupidly 
refuse  to  admit. 

They’re  learning  that  courage  alone  is  a  thin  weapon  against 
Axis  planes  and  tanks. 

They’re  learning  the  tragedy  of  losing  for  want  of  a  few  extra 
bombers  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

They’re  learning  the  brutal,  bloody  cost  of  haggling  and  argu¬ 
ing  and  debating  and  stalling  —  while  our  sons  die! 

We  stood  on  the  curb  as  they  left.  We  cheered.  We  went  with 
them  to  the  station  —  and  shed  a  few  tears.  We  drove  home  in 
our  cars  —  to  warm  firesides.  Then  in  a  week  or  two  —  we  stormed 
the  stores  when  the  demand  for  cloth  to  clothe  them  removed  the 
cuffs  from  our  pants!  * 

In  God’s  name,  America  —  let’s  be  men  —  at  least  as  big  as 
our  sons! 


H*  H» 


We  are  the  unarmed  forces  of  the  United  States.  No  one  of  us 
is  without  responsibility  —  or  duty! 

While  we  haggle  over  an  hour  of  overtime  —  our  sons  are 
being  slaughtered! 

We  live  our  comfortable  lives  back  of  the  ramparts  they  watch. 
If  they  fail  —  there  will  be  no  life  —  but  slow,  living  death! 

Our  supreme  duty  —  our  only  duty  is  to  deliver  to  these  young 
men  the  planes,  tanks,  guns  and  ships  they  need.  Deliver  them  at 
top  speed  —  and  work  as  many  hours  making  them  • —  as  they  will¬ 
ingly  work  using  them. 

They  are  out  there  now.  Waiting  with  the  coming  of  each  dawn. 


And  for  their  courage  —  their  bravery  —  their  sacrifice  —  they’ve 
asked  just  one  thing  of  us  —  “Don’t  let  us  down!” 

*  *  *  *  * 

This  is  our  unequivocal  answer  —  we  whose  names  appear  be¬ 
low.  WE  DECLARE  WAR!  War  on  partisanship.  War  on  all 
political  intrigue.  War  on  special  privilege.  War  on  blindness  and 
bickering. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  in  or  out  of 
Government,  in  or  out  of  management,  in  or  out  of  labor,  shall 
exert  every  human  effort  toward  the  production  of  war  munitions 
and  supplies  in  maximum  quantity  at  maximum  speed  and  at 
minimum  cost. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

As  a  sacred  duty  to  our  armed  forces  —  and  to  the  Government 
and  the  people — we,  the  unarmed  forces,  declare  war  on  all  swollen 
salaries,  dividends,  bonus  payments  or  profits  on  war  contracts  for 
munitions  or  supplies,  in  excess  of  profits  made  in  peacetime  under 
conditions  of  full  and  free  competition.  And  we  demand  full  and 
detailed  public  exposure  of  all  violations. 

We  declare  war  on  all  rules,  regulations  or  agreements  which 
may  prevent  any  worker  on  any  war  contract  for  munitions  or 
supplies,  from  working  as  many  hours  or  as  many  days  or  as  he  or 
she  is  willing  to  work,  or  doing  as  much  work  as  he  or  she  wants 
to  do  to  increase  production  —  so  long  as  normal  health  safeguards 
are  maintained.  And  we  demand  full  and  detailed  public  expo¬ 
sure  of  organizatfons  and  individuals  responsible  for  obstructing 
production. 

We  declare  war  on  all  acts  or  failures  to  act,  by  members  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  which  permit  or  en¬ 
courage  representatives  of  either  capital  or  labor  to  increase  costs 
or  obstruct  production  on  war  materials.  And  we  demand  full 
public  exposure  of  any  member  of  Congress  guilty  of  failure  to 
protect  our  armed  forces  and  our  people  against  saboteurs  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  either  group. 

The  signers  of  this  Declaration  of  War  are  not  concerned  with 
political  partisanship.  We  are  neither  for  nor  against  any  employer 
or  group  —  nor  any  group  of  employees. 

We  are  concerned  with  action!  Full,  unbridled,  speedy  action! 
And  we  propose  to  devote  ourselves  to  these  tenets  —  as  a  sacred 
trust.  We  promise  that  when  men  die  needlessly  —  the  responsi¬ 
bility  shall  be  firmly  placed  —  insofar  as  it  is  within  our  ability  to 
place  it. 

To  our  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  —  to  the  armed  forces  and  the  people,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  this  unalterable  view  for  the  duration  of  this  war. 


This  Declaration  of  War  is  being  circulated  throughout  the  United  States  for  signature  by  interested  citizens,  groups  and  organi¬ 
zations.  The  signed  Declarations  will  be  bound  and  forwarded  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  belief 
that  this  widespread  expression  of  national  opinion  will  get  ACTION.  The  Declaration  here  printed  can  be  attached  to  the  top  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  signatures  added  below.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will,  on  request,  send  to  any  person  or  organization,  upon  request,  a  re¬ 
print  of  this  Declaration  with  space  for  signatures  below. 
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Farm  Fire  Districts 

W.  Franklin  Moore 


Farm  fires  have  taken  a  startling 
and  tragic  toll  of  life  and  property 
for  many  years.  During  the  last  few 
years,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  farm  fire  prevention 
and  protection  in  some  sections.  Now, 
it  is  becoming  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  than  ever  before  because 
of  the  increasing  cost  of  replacing 
farm  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  average  farm  fire  may  seem 
of  little  importance  compared  to  the 
big,  spectacular  fires  heard  and  read 
of  occasionally  but,  collectively, 
they  take  a  tremendous  toll.  On  a 
year-after-year  average,  fire  kills 
10,000  people  and  maims  and  scars 
30,000  more  right  here  in  these 
United  States.  One-third  of  the 
victims  are  children  under  10  years 
of  age.  Dwelling  house  fires  account 
for  two-thirds  of  those  killed.  Out 
of  all  this  tragic  total,  farm  fires 
furnish  a  third  of  all  the  victims. 
Property  losses  have  averaged  about 
$320,000,000  annually  the  past  10 
years,  with  farm  fires  accounting  for 
over  $100,000,000  annually,  or  a 
billion  dollars  in  the  10  years.  The 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
National  Fire  Waste  Council  are  the 
authorities  quoted  here. 

There  are  well  over  400,005,  almost 
half  a  million,  fires  in  this  country 
every  year.  There  is  only  one  farm 
fire  to  about  a  dozen  city  and  village 
fires.  An  average  farm  fire  can  only 
affect  a  few  people  and  a  limited 
amount  of  property.  It  is  limited  in 
scope  usually  because  it  is  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  next  place.  If  a  city  or 
village  fire  gets  away,  it  might  trap 
a  lot  of  people  and  wipe  out  a  lot 
of  property.  So  it  might  be  assumed 
that  the  farm  loss  per  fire  would  be 
low  but,  actually,  the  extreme  re¬ 
verse  is  true.  Complete  1939  records 
showed  that  the  New  York  City  Fire 
Department  answered  34,450  calls 
and  the  total  fire  loss  was  $8,600,000 
with  a  death  toll  of  119.  Although 
there  were  some  instances  of  heavy 
losses,  the  average  per  fire  was  only  i 
S265.  Data  indicate  that  the  loss  I 
per  fire  runs  about  double  that  in 
the  cities  and  villages  of  the 
*  country  as  a  whole.  Some  of  the 
States  have  accurate  information  on 
farm  fires  while  others  are  estimated 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  habit 
of  these  fires  to  run  up  around  a 
$2,000  loss  when  they  get  under  way. 
That  is  the  significant  and  mighty 
important  point  from  the  farm  stand¬ 
point  which  makes  fire  prevention, 
first-aid  fire  equipment  on  the  farm 
and  the  service  of  an  organized  fire 
department  tremendously  important. 

In  the  “Fighting  Farm  Fires” 
article  in  last  year’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  I  dealt  with  prevention  and 
first-aid  protection.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  by  firemen  and  insurance 
people  that  nine-tenths  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  our  fire  loss  problem  is  at 
that  end. 

The  various  State  Fire  Defense 
Councils  have  given  fire  prevention 
work  a  mighty  push  in  every 
county  of  every  state  as  well  as 
organizing  cooperative  plans  of 
mutual  aid  between  the  paid  and 
volunteer  fire  departments  in  each 
area  in  actual  fire  fighting.  Dr. 
David  J.  Price  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  F.  P.  A.  has  suggested 
that  every  farmer  try  the  role  of 
fire  inspector  and  “studying  his 
proper  course  in  the  fulfilling  of 
these  duties,  he  will  find  that  he 
cpn  reduce  fire  hazards  on  his  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  minimum.”  Further,  he 
says:  “Community  fire  protection  in 
rural  districts  has  proved  its  worth 
and  such  organizations  are  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  However,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
fire  on  his  farm  rests  with  the  farm¬ 
er”  and  he  goes  on  to  advocate  that 
pumps,  hose  and  extinguishers  be 
kept  ready  for  immediate  use.  Sever¬ 
al  years  ago,  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  issued  a  splendid  16 
page  booklet  on  farm  fires,  written 
by  Mr.  I.  D.  Goss  of  the  National 
Fire  Waste  Council.  It  is  illustrated 
and  deals  with  causes  of  farm  fires 
in  order  of  their  importance,  start¬ 
ing  with  chimneys  and  ending  with 
electrical  systems.  It  advocates  pre¬ 
vention  and  first-aid  equipment  on 
the  farm  and  fire  department  service 
if  possible.  The  very  eloquent  title 


of  that  I.  H.  C.  booklet  is:  “The  Best 
Way  to  Fight  Fire  is  to  Prevent  it 
From  Starting.’ 

What  is  most  important  to  do 
in  order  to  prevent  farm  fires? 
What  will  be  the  probable  cause  of 
most  farm  fires  that  a  rural  fire  de¬ 
partment  must  fight?  Well,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  insurance  company 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  risks  in 
cities,  villages  and  on  farms,  all 
mixed  together,  will  give  a  statistical 
basis  for  the  mixed  risks,  of  course, 
but  that  cannot  be  applied  to  farm 
experience.  In  fact,  the  farm  mutual 
in  my  home  town  is  having  a  present 
loss  experience  that  is  abnormal  and 
quite  different  from  its  long  term 
experience  and  that  relating  to  farm 
losses  in  general.  The  N.  F.  P.  A. 
has  no  other  mission  than  to  know 
just  what  is  what  about  fires.  It 
has  45  years’  research  and  all 
currept  information  from  both  in¬ 
surance  companies  and  fire  officials. 
It  says  that  one-half  the  number  of 
all  farm  fires  come  from  faulty 
chimneys  and  combustable  roofs 
and  that  “overheated  and  defective 
chimneys  and  flues,  sparks  on  roofs 
and  lightening  are  responsible  for 
approximately  56  percent  of  the  total 
losses  from  farm  fires.”  Attention 
to  those,  plus  greater  care  in  operat¬ 
ing  stoves  and  furnaces,  in  handling 
of  lamps  and  lanterns,  in  storing  and 
handling  kerosene  and  gasoline  and 


in  disposal  of  ashes  and  rubbish  are 
dwelt  on  by  Dr.  Price.  Smoking, 
spontaneous  combustion  and  defec¬ 
tive  electrical  systems  need  consider¬ 
ing,  of  course,  and  all  contribute  to 
some  percentage  of  fires. 

Underwriters’  ratings  as  based  on 
actual  experience:  If  chimneys  stand 
on  brackets  in  the  house,  the  rate 
is  much  higher  than  if,  they  go  to 
the  ground,  because  the  risk  is 
greater.  If  it  is  a  combustible  roof, 
the  rate  is  higher  than  it  would  be 
if  the  roof  were  fireproof  or  fire 
resistant.  A  dwelling  of  the  same 
type  may  be  insured  at  $3.50  a 
$1,000  for  three  years  in  a  city  with 
adequate  water  supply  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  a  paid  fire  department  and 
a  paid  police  force;  for  $4  in  a  village 
with  water  and  a  volunteer  fire  de¬ 
partment;  for  $6  in  a  village  with¬ 
out  waterworks  but  with  a  good 
volunteer  fire  department  equipped 
with  adequate  chemical  or  booster 
tank  pumper  truck;  for  $8  if  favor¬ 
ably  located  in  a  hamlet;  for  $9.50 
if  a  country  residence  by  itself  and 
for  $11  if  a  farm  dwelling  near  the 
barn  group.  Those  figures  apply  in 
my  section  and  may  not  follow  the 
exact  ratio  everywhere. 

In  “Fighting  Farm  Fires,”  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  need  of  seeing  to  it 
that  lightning  rods  are  properly 
grounded  if  they  are  on  buildings  at 
all.  Out  in  Iowa  they  have  exact 
figures  on  lightning  rods  and  farm 
fires.  Substantially  half  their  farm 
buildings  were  equipped  with  rods. 
In  a  ■  five  year  period,  17  rodded 
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buildings  were  destroyed  by  light¬ 
ning  with  a  loss  of'  $49,000  while 
538  buildings  without  rods  were 
destroyed  by  lightning  with  losses 
of  over  a  million  dollars.  Thirty-two 
non-rodded  buildings  were  destroyed 
for  every  rodded  building  that  was 
destroyed  by  lightning. 

(To  be  continued) 


War  Bond  Contest 

The  Allis  Chalmers  Company, 
manufacturer  of  farm  machinery,  is 
sponsoring  a  novel  and  patriotic  con¬ 
test  “Why  Farmers  Should  Buy  War 
Bonds.”  Anyone  who  is  the  owner 
of  a  $25  war  bond  and  who  lives  on 
a  farm  is  eligible  to  enter  the  con¬ 
test.  Prizes  are  being  offered  for 
the  best  125  letters  of  100  wards  or 
less  on  “Why  Farmers  Should  Buy 
War  Bonds.”  The  first  prize  is  a 
$1,000  bond,  plus  a  tour  with  all  ex¬ 
penses  paid  for  the  winner  and  one 
other  member  of  the  family  to  the 
Allis  Chalmers  factory  and  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 
A  $1,000  bond  is  offered  as  second 
prize  and  a  $500  bond  as  third  prize. 
There  will  be  122  other  prizes  rang¬ 
ing  from  $400  in  bonds  down  to  $10 
in  stamps. 

The  contest  has  already  begun  and 
will  contiune  until  September  15. 
No  entry  blanks  are  required.  All 
that  an  eligible  person  need  do  is 
to  write  -his  or  her  100- word  letter 
and  jnail  it  in  to  the  Allis  Chalmers 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  be¬ 
fore  September  15. 


BACKING  HIM  UP  WITH 

FIRE-PO  WER 


DAY  AND  NIGHT,  FOR  MANY  MONTHS, 
OLDSMOBILE  HAS  BEEN  POURING  OUT 
CANNON  AND  SHELL  ...  TO  HELP 


'em 


He’s  tough,  this  American  fighter  on  wings!  Give 
him  half  a  break  and  he’ll  knock  down  anything 
the  Axis  sends  up  to  meet  him. 

It’s  Oldsmobile’s  job  to 'see  that  he  has  that  “wallop” 
— the  hard-hitting,  fast-shooting  fire-power  of  auto¬ 
matic  airplane  cannon.  The  men  at  Oldsmobile  who 
build  these  cannon  know  that  his  life  is  in  their 


OLDSMOBILE 


DIVISION 

OF 


For  Victory,  Buy  United  States  War  Bonds! 

hands.  For  him — and  for  others  like  him — they’re 
working  one  shift  after  another — 24  hours  a  day — 

168  hours  a  week — working  as  they  never  worked 
before!  Mass  production  of  fire-power  at  Oldsmo¬ 
bile  started  long  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  first 
high-caliber  shell  poured  from  the  lines  over  a  year 
ago.  And  millions  have  followed.  Automatic  cannon 
were  first  built  in  volume  at  Oldsmobile  way  back 
last  October.  And  thousands  of  these  have  come 
since.  Ask  the  Axis — they  know!  For  out  wherever 
the  fighting  is  thickest,  Oldsmobile  cannon  are 
already  “in  there  pitching.”  Pitching  “strikes”  with 
flaming  steel!  Carrying  the  fight  to  the  enemy! 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


★  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  “FIRE-POWER”  FOR  THE  U.  S.  A.  ★ 
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Western  New  York  News 

Horticulture 

Western  New  York  honey  pro¬ 
ducers  -anticipate  a  booming  market 
for  honey  notably  in  view  of  sugar 
rationing.  A  war-caused  price  ceil¬ 
ing  on  the  product,  probably  one  of 
10  V2  cents  a  pound  is  expected.  The 
best  grade  is  now  bringing  about 
I6V2  cents. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Hawley  of  Bergen, 
who  operates  10  colonies  of  bees  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Honey  Producers 
Association.  George  E.  Norris  of 
Batavia  has  been  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary. 

Price  ceilings  on  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  seriously  threaten  more 
than  half  the  farmers  and  20,000 
acres  of  vegetable  crop  production 
in  Ontario  County,  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  Rodney  W.  Pease  states. 
The  County  is  the  cabbage  center 
of  the  country,  its  annual  acreage 
of  beans  is  the  third  largest  and  it 
ranks  third  in  the  production  of 
beets. 

Livestock  and  Dairy 

The  Wayne  County  Draft  Horse 
Breeders  Association  has  won  first 
prize  in  the  State-wide  contest  on 
horse  breeding  promotion  for  the 
third  consecutive  year.  Earl  Noble 
is  president  of  the  Association.  The 
contest  was  based  on  12  activities 
of  the  clubs  in  various  counties  in 
the  State.  Charles  S.  Wicks  of  Oxbow 
has  been  re-elected  president  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  County  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
has  announced  a  cow  owned  and 
tested  by  A.  T.  Personius  of 
Genoa,  has  become  national  fourth 
place  holder  in  her  class  on  her  herd' 
improvement  registry  test.  The  cow, 
Lady  Colantha  Netherland  produced 
580.9  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365 
days.  p.  b.  o. 


The  Fall  Vegetable  Garden 

The  wise  householder,  as  well  as 
the  wise  gardener,  keeps  his  garden 
producing  vegetables  throughout  the 
growing  season.  He  does  not  make 
one  planting  in  the  Spring  and  then 
forget  about  future  plantings.  By 
planting  at  several  times  during  the 
season,  a  succession  of  delicious 
vegetables  can  be  had  all  season. 

While  July  is  usually  rather  hot,  it 
is  the  month  in  which  to  plant  many 
vegetables  for  Fall  use.  By  using 
generously  of  a  complete  balanced 
plant- food,  so  that  they  will  develop 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  usual  care,  the  effects 
of  hot  weather  will  be  negligible  and 
[you  will  get  an  adequate  supply  of 
vegetables  for  your  Fall  table, 

Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn  can  be 
sown  up  to  the  middle  o>f  the  month. 
Juicy  ears  will  be  ready  to  use  in 
late  September  and  early  October. 

A  planting  of  early  peas  sown 
about  the  same  time  as  corn  will  be 
ready  for  use  about  the  same  time 
as  the  corn. 

Sowings  of  radishes,  turnips,  bush 
beans,  lettuce,  kohlrabi  and  early 
beets  can  be  made  to  advantage  now. 
Cabbage,  too,  may  be  set  out  in  July 
to  follow  early  crops. 

Endive,  sometimes  called  “winter 
lettuce,”  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
salad  greens  which  are  best  adapted 
to  Fall  culture. 

There  is  no  reason  why  one’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  garden  should  die 
down  after  a  spurt  in  the  Spring. 
Keeping  it  up  through  the  season 
will  repay  handsome  dividends  in 
Fall  vegetables.  H.  L.  s. 


Long  Island  Windmills 

Among  the  most  interesting  relics 
that  remind  us  of  the  past  are  the 
old  windmills  at  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island.  Starting  at  Hampton 
Bays  along  the  Montauk  Highway  to 
Montauk  Point,  a  distance  of  about 
35  miles,  are  seven  of  these  old 
mills.  The  oldest,  erected  in  1715, 
stands  in  the  Shinnecock  Hills,  west 
of  Southampton.  Going  east  from 
Southampton,  We  enter  Water  Mill. 
Here  on  the  village  green  stands 
Water  Mill’s  mill.  It  was  hauled  to 
its  present  site  by  James  Corwith 
in  1814  from  Sag  Harbor  "where  it 
was  built  in  1800.  Its  services  were 
discontinued  in  1887.  Next  comes 
the  Topping  or  Hay  Ground  Mill. 
This  mill  is  located  west  of  Bridge- 
hampton  and  was  built  in  1801.  It 
went  out  of  service  in  1919.  East 
Hampton  is  noted  for  having  three 
windmills.  One,  built  in  1801,  is 
now  used  as  a  museum  for  old  time 
farm  equipment.  At  the  west  end  of 
this  village  is  located  the  Gardiner 
windmill  built  in  1771.  This  is 
still  in  working  order.  The  Hook 
Mill,  erected  in  1796,  stands  near 
the  village  green  at  the  east  end. 

Then,  on  an  estate  at  Montauk 
Point,  is  the  Wainscott  Mill,  built  in 
1763.  There  are  two  other  mills 
worthy  of  mention  near  this  sector. 
These  are  the  windmill  as  Shelter 
Island  built  in  1795  in  Southhold  and 
moved  to  Shelter  Island  by  ox-team 
and  barge.  This  is  still  in  good  con¬ 
dition  throughout.  The  other  mill 
is  located  on  Gardiners  Island  and 
was  built  in  1803.  These  windmills 
were  all  built  on  practically  the 
same  specifications.  The  frame  work 
was  constructed  of  oak  and  hickory. 
This  was  covered  with  hand  made 
shingles.  The  sail  spars  were  about 
60  feet  in  length.  The  revolving 
dome  which  carried  the  spar  shaft 
was  about  15  feet  in  diameter.  The 
height  of  these  mills  about  40-45 
feet.  The  base  22-24  feet.  The  mill¬ 
stone  turned  at  the  rate  of  about 
120'  revolutions  per  minute.  Their 
speed  was  controlled  by  a  fly  ball 
governor.  The  upper  floor  contained 
the  driving  gears  which  were  con¬ 
structed  from  wood.  A  set  of  wooden 
pins  was  always  kept  on  hand  to 
replace  the  wooden  teeth  or  cogs 
when  they  began  to  show  wear.  The 
second  floor  contained  the  millstones 
and  hoppers.  The  ground  floor  was 
used  for  storage,  etc.  The  miller 
took  a  portion  of  the  flower  that  he 
milled  from  each  customer  as  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  labor.  At  the  western 
end  of  Long  Island  are  a  number 
of  water  driven  grist  mills.  Famous 
among  these  is  the  Onderdunk  Mill 
at  Roslyn,  built  in  1750.  Onderdunk 
also  ran  a  paper  mill  which  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the-  village  park  of  this 
village.  When  General  Washington 
made  a  tour  of  Long  Island  in  1790, 
he  stopped  here  and  had  breakfast 
with  the  miller.  After  breakfast  he 
was  shown  around  the  mill  and  it  is 
said  that  the  General  made  a  piece 
of  paper  with  his  own  hands.  This 
mill  is  now  used  as  a  museum. 

New  York  f.  k. 


Delmarva 

This  year’s  good  squash  crop 
moved  much  of  the  time  only  be¬ 
cause  weather  had  pushed  forward 
general  farm  work.  Well  tilled  soil 
that  was  saturated  last  March  has 
brought  on  crops  excellently.  Heat 
and  sparse  rains  caused  surface 
inches  to  dry,  so  weeds  have  not 
germinated  to  any  extent.  Farms  are 
very  clean  and  crops  unusually 
thrifty.  With  almost  no  interruptions 
due  to  weather,  farm  work  has  gone 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
At  the  Festival  of  Roses  in  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Left:  Margaret  Gabriel,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  chosen  “Queen  of  the  Rose  Festi¬ 
val/'  Right:  Dorothy  Hochheimer  and  Lucille  Moore,  Wayne  County  4 -H 
girls  in  an  attractive  float  depicting  the  “Rose  Capital  of  America during 

the  Festival  which  ended  July  5. 


ahead  so  well  that  farmers  have  had 
free  time.  Everything  was  well  in 
hand  when  cucumbers  started  to 
move  in  mid- June.  The  first  two 
bushels  brought  to  a  mid-peninsula 
center  sold  for  $2.20  each.  The 
grower  took  them  to  a  buyer.  Had 
he  gone  to  a  store  he  would  have 
gotten  the  $3  the  buyer  immediately 
resold  the  two  bushels  for.  All  the 
buyer  did  for  his  $1.60  on  the  two 
bushels  was  telephone  a  Main  Street 
grocery. 

Delmarva  farmers  usually  try  local 
stores  with  the  first  fruits  of  their 
fields.  It  often  pays  to  do  so,  though 
not  invariably.  Trucks  bring  in 
stuff  so  quickly  and:  canvass  small 
villages  so  thoroughly  that  often 
stores  are  fully  stocked  with  stuff 
from  earlier  southern  points.  If  they 
are  not  so  stocked,  stores  will  give 
preference  to  local  products.  Some¬ 
how  they  are  better. 

The  squash  market  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  but  other  early  crops  have  met 
comparatively  satisfactory  markets. 
You  know  about  our  strawberries. 
Blackberries  and  cherries,  short 
crops,  both  of  them,  went  mostly 
into  local  consumption.  String  beans 
have  not  yet  sold  at  high  prices  but 
the  figure  generally  has  been  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  grower  to  pay  his  way. 
The  quality  of  some  of  the  beans 
moving  could  be  better.  Growers 
with  considerable  acreage  are  having 
trouble  finding  sufficient  good  pick¬ 
ers.  Their  beans  often  are  a  little 
too  mature  before  they  get  in  the 
hampers.  Where  neighbor  and 
family  help  is  sufficient,  as  it  is  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  beans  in 
perfect  shape  are  being  picked.  This 
year’s  pods  are  numerous  and  well 
bunched  so  picking  is  easy  and  even 
unpracticed  hands  are  filling  hamp¬ 
ers  speedily. 

Warm  weather  through  the  Spring 
brought  on  corn  very  well  indeed. 
Earliest  planted  stands  were  cut  up 
to  some  extent  but  the  rest  look 
fine.  All  truck  crops  are  well  de¬ 
veloped  with  an  enormous  acreage  of 
tomatoes  coming  on;  far  more  than 
our  canning  facilities  can  possibly 
take  care  of  if  present  promise  is 
fulfilled. 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-H  AUSFELD 
COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


HI  ■  KITH  AH  LEADING 

I4 LAN  Id  VARIETIES 

100  600  1000 
postage  postage  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 


Cabbage  ..- . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1.35 

Pepper  . 75  2.25  3.75  3.00 

Brussel  Sprout  . .  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . . 70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Tomato  . 70  1.85  3.00  2.25 

Celery  . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 


We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

Send  for  Free  Catalog  of  Seeds  and  Plants 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 


We  Pay  Transportation  or  Express 


100  500  1000  5000 

Cabbage.  Kale  . $0.60  $1.55  $2.10  $8.50 

Tomato  (after  June  1) . 60  1.65  2.50  9.00 

Pepper  . 65  2.25  3.50  16.25 

Sweet  Potato  . . 65  2.25  3.65  16.50 

Broccoli,  Lettuce . 60  1.65  2.40  10.00 

Celery  . .65  2.25  3.65 


C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 


The  people  down  on  Chincoteague 
Island  do  not  intend  to  let  the  war 
interfere  with  their  ancient  pony 
penning  and  sale.  It  was  announced 
that  it  will  be  held  as  usual  on  the 
last  Thursday  in  July.  That  will  be 
the  30th  this  year.  Keen  demand  is 
expected  and  very  high  prices  are 
hoped  for.  Perhaps  as  last  year, 
many  ponies  will  change  owners 
through  individual  bargaining  with¬ 
out  resort  to  auction.  C. 
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SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


Cabbage  Plants  For  Late  Setting  Eani1h 

head  (short  stem)  All  Seasons  (yellows  resistant)  and) 
Copenhagen  $1.25-1000:  $10.00-10.000.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments,  well  packed.  Our  30  years  experience  is  at  your 

service.  L  P.  C0UNCILL  CO..  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


Certified  tomato  plants:  Marglobe.  Rutger,  Pritchard. 
Bonnie.  Baltimore.  Stokesdale  $1.60-1000;  $1.25-500; 
Pepper:  California  Wonder  $1.75-1000;  Cabbage  75e- 
1000.  Prompt  shipment.  Sims  Plant  Co..  Pembroke,  Ga. 


The  Farmer 
His  Own 
Builder 


BY 

H.  ARMSTRONG  ROBERTS 


A  practical  and  handy 
book  of  all  kinds  of  build¬ 
ing  information  from  con¬ 
crete  to  carpentry, 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  YORK  CITY  RESIDENTS  AOO  1% 
SALES  TAX 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e. 
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Your  planting  starts 

railroad  planning ! 


OU  don’t  have  to  think  much  about  getting  your  crops 
to  market  until  harvest  time  comes  around — 

For  you  know  that  from  the  day  planting  began  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  kept  track  of  the  acreage  planted,  of  crop  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  marketing  situations. 


Today  this  railroad  foresight  is  more  than  ever  important. 
For  today  wartime  demands  on  cars  and  locomotives,  plus 
the  diversion  of  ships  and  shortage  of  rubber,  add  up  to  the 
biggest  railroad  job  in  history. 

The  problem  is  even  tougher  than  that.  Right  now,  for 
instance,  another  big  crop  of  winter  wheat  is  being  harvested 
—  while  a  carry-over  of  some  600  million  bushels  of  last  year’s 
wheat  leaves  but  20%  of  the  elevators’  capacity  for  the  new 
crop’s  storage. 

But  the  railroads  have  been  cooperating  with  the  growers,  the 
State  and  Federal  authorities  ever  since  the  seed  was  sown. 


They  know,  almost  to  the  day,  when  cars  will  be  needed, 
and  where,  and  how  many.  And  the  railroads  will  see  that 
these  cars  are  assembled  in  advance  to  pick  up  and  speed 
to  destination  all  the  wheat  which  can  be  unloaded  promptly  , 
when  it  gets  there. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Rural  Organizations  in 
World  War  II 

(Continued  from  Page  382) 
groups  as  Farm  Women’s  Society, 
the  4-H  Club,  and  F.  F.  A’s  gained 
considerably.  Many  groups  have 
successfully  used  an  “every  member 
canvass”  to  increase  membership.  A 
small  membership  committee  pre¬ 
pares  a  tentative  list  of  potential 
candidates.  This,  list'  is  presented 
before  the  group  and  verified,  by 
personal  conferences,  after  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Then  each  member  is  urged  to 
make  contact  with  the  persons  on 
the  list  telling  them  about  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  advantages  of  mem¬ 
bership.  The  committee  serves  as  a 
steering  group  to  guide  the  plan  and 
to  insure  complete  and  adequate 
coverage.  This  type  of  drive  works. 
Money  is  not  the  limiting  factor  for 
many  families  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  so  there  is  a  real  advantage 
favoring  such  a  campaign  this  year. 

However,  we  should  recognize 
clearly  that  getting  and  holding 
members  are  two  different  things. 
The  latter  depends,  in  the  long  run, 
on  the  value  of  meetings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  Proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that 
Farm  Bureau  membership  in  one 
county  increases,  while  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  county  it  dwindles.  There’s 
a  reason. 

Strengthening  Attendance 

While  the  tire  shortage  tends  to 
strengthen  local  attendance,  com¬ 
peting  events  and  the  fact  that 
people  are  working  harder  now  are 
counter  forces.  Much  of  the  atten¬ 
dance  at  meetings  in  the  past  has 
been  because  people  had  nothing 
better  to  do.  It,  was  an  attempt  to 
appear  occupied.’  Today  people  have 
plenty  to  do.  If  we  expect  them  to 
come  to  our  meetings,  we  must  plan 
and  carry  out  better  programs.  As 
one  farmer  put  it:  “If  you  want  to 
get  the  sheep  up  to  the  barn,  you’ve 
got  to  put  hay  in  the  manger.”  They 
will  come  quicker  if  the  hay  is 
alfalfa.  And  a  little  corn  and  oats 
won’t  do  any  harm. 

Some  groups  have  strengthened 
attendance,  as  well  as  stimulated 
membership,  by  holding  more  open 
meetings,  to  which  the  whole 
community  is  invited.  A  special  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  make  these  open 
meetings  unusually  successful.  At¬ 
tendance  contests,  using  two  teams, 
have  netted  temporary  gains.  But 
long-time  gains  can  be  expected  only 
to  the  extent  that  good  programs, 
full  of  interest  and  allowing  for 
maximum  participation,  are  de¬ 
veloped. 

More  Young  People 

One  young  person  recently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  church  and  Grange  as 
“old  people’s  organizations.”  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  many  groups,  this  is  not 
true.  Where  success  in  getting  and 
holding  youth  has  been  achieved,  it 
has  come  about  because  the  young 
people  have  been  given  a  voice  in 
the  organization’s  affairs,  have  held 
some  offices,  and  have  had  a  large 
share  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  program.  In  some  communities 
the  lodge  hall  is  the  social  center 
for  youth,  a  place  where  they  can 
come,  meet  their  friends,  and  have 
different  forms  of  wholesome  recre¬ 
ation.  Fix  up  your  hall  with  ping 
pong  tables,  shuffleboard,  box 
hockey,  and  dart  baseball  games  and 
you  will  see  the  interest  of  youth 
quicken. 

Strong  Programs 

Again,  good  programs  are  based 
on  the  interests  of  people  and  di¬ 
rected  toward  their  needs.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  the  variety  of  foods 
chosen  as  a  crowd  moves  down  a 
cafeteria  line.  Each  person’s  likes 
and  appetites  are  different  from  the 
rest.  So  it  is  with  programs.  For 
most  organizations  this  means  that 
the  meetings  should  be  diversified 
and  broad  in  scope  and  well  con¬ 
ducted.  The  variety  of  things  to  do 
is  limitless.  Music  appreciation, 
spelling  bees,  debates,  dramatics, 
campfires,  discussions,  picnics,  talks, 
book  reviews,  games,  and  current 
events  are  but  some  of  the  many 
possibilities.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ex¬ 
periment  in  trying  out  new  ideas. 

Some  organizations  make  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  two  or  three  completely 
different  committees  at  each  meet¬ 
ing — one  to  receive  the  members  and 
make  them  comfortable,  another  to 
prepare  the  program,  and  a  third  to 
plan  simple  refreshments.  “They 
come  when  they  have  a  part  to  play” 
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said  a  mother’s  club  member  last 
week.  “We  can  even  get  some  of 
the  fathers  that  way.”  Everyone 
should  have  something  to  do  in  the 
organization  during  the  year. 

Try  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
action,  emotional  and  thought-pro¬ 
voking  elements.  Many  persons 
appreciate  some  solid  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  material  on  the  program.  Then, 
deliberately  plan  to  include  some 
fun  and  laughs.  See  how  completely 
different  each  succeeding  one  can  be 
made.  They  should  not  develop  a 
“sameness.” 

Whatever  activity  is  undertaken, 
the  final  effect  of  it  should  be  con- 
solidative  and  welding.  It  should 
pull  the  people  together  rather  than 
drive  them  apart.  Build  for  agree¬ 
ment  rather  than  argument.  Develop 
the  spirit  and  habit  of  working  to¬ 
gether. 

Rural  Organizations  in  the  War 
Effort 

Many  worthwhile  projects  have 
been  reported.  Some  community 
halls  are  used  as  first  aid  training 
centers  and  as  places  where  home 
nursing  classes  may  be  held.  Some 
rural  groups  have  set  up  their  own 
observation  posts.  Others  are  holding 
panel  discussions  and  forums,  using 
representatives  of  labor  and  industry 
to  clarify  the  current  misunder¬ 
standings  between  agriculture  and 
other  segments  of  the  population. 
Many  rural  women’s  groups  have 
given  increased  stress  to  health  and 
nutrition  programs  using  movies, 
slides,  and  exhibits.  “Consumer 
Education”  and  “Wise  Buying”  are 
being  discussed,  as  well  as  such 
topics  as  “How  Can  We  Best  Ad¬ 
just  to  Rationing  and  Shortages?” 

Some  farm  organizations  are  spon¬ 
soring  the  Victory  Garden  program 
in  their  community;  others  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  how  farmers  can  meet  their 
production  goals.  One  group  has 
made  a  survey  of  all  available  labor 
in  the  community,  and  has  laid 
plans  to  use  that  labor  supply  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  doing  con¬ 
siderable  “trading  off.”  A  home 
econolnics  group  put  on  a  program, 
“Strengthening  Home  Ties  in  the 
Emergency,”  which  was  helpful  and 
well  received.  Then,  recent  tax 
legislation  makes  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts  imperative.  Many 
farmers  need  help  on  this;  and  rural 
organization  meetings  are  just  the 
place  for  that  help  to  be  given. 

A  group  in  one  small  community 
is  using  the  current  patriotic  em¬ 
phasis  to  secure  some  simple  fire 
fighting  equipment  they  have  needed 
for  20  years.  Another  organization 
took  the  project  of  checking  all  the 
chimneys  in  the  community  and 
eliminating  incendiary  trash  in 
garrets  and  cellars;  20  percent  of 
the  homes  were  found  to  have  de¬ 
fective  flues.  Work  like  this  is  good 
defense  any  year,  but  especially 
important  right  now  when  building 
replacements  are  so  hard  to  effect. 

“Only  three  women  in  our  town¬ 
ship  can  can  corn  so  it  won’t  spoil” 
said  a  young  farmer’s  wife.  “I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  had  a  good  demon¬ 
stration  at  our  community  meeting 
on  this.  The  men  ought  to  learn, 
too,  and  help  out.”  Then,  community 
canning  centers  are  definitely  on  the 
docket  for  hundreds  of  rural  areas 
this  Summer.  Community  health  is 
being  stressed  by  other  organi¬ 
zations:  clinics,  school  inspections, 
nutrition,  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance.  Propects  like  these  are  in  the 
first  line  of  defense. 

Rural  organizations  in  these  times 
are  beset  by  many  changes  and 
difficulties.  But  problems  always  in¬ 
dicate  opportunities.  Whether  these 
changes  will  mean  stumbling  blocks 
or  stepping  stones  depends  upon  the 
way  we  use  them. 

Our  job  today  is  to  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  “Which  nail  shall  we 
hit?”  you  ask.  And  we  reply:  “The 
ones  you  can  hit  the  easiest  and 
drive  the  farthest.”  Those  which 
have  been  pulled  out  by  the  impact 
of  these  times  are:  providing 
emotional  security,  improving  health, 
developing  adequate  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities  and  programs,  increasing 
adult  education,  keeping  up  with 
current  events,  strengthening  our 
organizations,  keeping  farm  accounts, 
and  solidifying  home  life.  Let’s  get 
out  our  tools  and  hammer  away  on 
these  for  the  duration. 
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All  hands  join  in  to  collect  scrap  to  make  steel  to  scuttle 
the  Axis!  Farmers  haul  their  scrap  to  the  central  “depot” 
provided  by  the  International  Harvester  dealer.  All  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  turned  over  to  the  farmers.  .  .  .  Keep  the  scrap 
coming  — keep  it  moving  —  all  year! 


Thanks  for  a  Million 
Tons  of  Scrap 


—  but  Don't  Stop  Now!  Keep  the  Scrap 
Moving  Till  Victory  is  Won! 


ALL  AMERICA  is  watching  the  mag- 
L  nificent  salvage  job  of  the  farmers. 
Already  they  have  rounded  up  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  scrap— yes,  close  to  a 
million  and  a  half! 

Right  there  on  all  your  farms  was  the 
War  Production  Board’s  toughest  salv¬ 
age  problem.  Industrial  scrap  flows  in 
regular  channels,  but  how  about  the 
dead  metals  of  Agriculture,  scattered  all 
over  rural  America— the  greatest  un¬ 
touched  reservoir  of  all  ?  How  could  all 
this  precious  metal  come  alive  and  move 
to  the  hungry  steel  mills— for  War? 

Well,  the  farmers  and  their  friends, 
the  farm  equipment  dealers,  tackled  that 
tough  job.  They  had  used  this  metal  in 
the  building  of  Agriculture— they  had 


laid  it  aside  when  it  was  worn  out.  And 
now  they  have  demonstrated  that,  by 
George,  they  could  send  it  hack! 

★  ★  ★ 

We  thank  all  our  farm  customers  every¬ 
where  for  rallying  to  this  urgent  call  of 
Uncle  Sam.  We  thank  the  thousands  of 
International  Harvester  dealers  who  are 
giving  so  much' time  and  work  without 
a  penny  of  profit  to  themselves  because 
the  Government  asked  Harvester  to  help 
get  the  scrap  off  the  farms. 

And  we  give  full  recognition  to  all 
those  who  contribute  their  fine  support 
to  the  farmers  in  this  harvest  of  the 
metal  crop  — the  schools,  the  churches, 
the  clubs,  the  farm  press  and  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  countless  patriots  *of  ten 


thousand  rural  communities.  Their’s 
is  a  crusade  — with  Victory  as  the  goal! 

KEEP  SCRAP  MOVING! 

A  million  and  a  half  tons— but  don’t 
stop  now!  Never,  while  the  liberty  of 
your  Nation  and  the  lives  of  your  sons 
are  at  stake!  Just  as  a  man  needs  food 
each  day,  the  mills  need  scrap  to  build 
the  weapons  of  Victory. 

Keep  the  scrap  moving  off  your  farm, 
keep  the  mills  at  work.  Collect  your  old 
iron  and  steel,  and  rubber,  too,  and  call 
up  your  farm  implement  dealer.  Salvage 
cooperation  is  one  of  his  extra  service, 
and  will  be  until  peace  is  here. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


BUY  U.  S.  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


I  INTERNATION  AL  HARVESTE R 
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The  magnificent  Golden  Gate  Bridge 
that  links  San  Francisco  with  the 
north. 

a  specimen  garden  in  an  arboretum. 
The  general  idea  might  well  be 
adopted  for  use  in  other  sections. 

Across  the  Golden  Gate  the  road 
leads  by  the  bridge  that  bears  its 
name,  for  a  visit  to  attractive  resi¬ 
dential  sections  at  San  Rafael  and 
San  Anselmo;  for  a  visit  of  respect 
to  the  John  Muir  Grave  of  redwoods 
dedicated  to  the  great  western 
naturalist,  back  through  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  75  miles  south  to  Palo  Alto, 
to  the  renowned  Leland  Stanford 
University  campus  and  the  Hoover 
Tower,  and  so  across  the  Dumbarton 
Bridge  east  to  Niles  for  a  visit  with 
the  California  Nursery  Company,  the 
oldest  nursery  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  unusual  feature  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  nursery  industry  is  that  plants 
are  sold  the  year  round  to  customers 
who  drive  to  the  display  grounds, 
pick  out  the  plants  they  wish,  and 
take  them  home  with  them.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  nurseries  maintain  thousands 
of  square  feet  of  overhead  lattice 
shade  under  which  plants  for  sale 
are  displayed  in  tin  and  wooden  con¬ 
tainers  or  heeled-in  in  Douglas  Fir 
shavings.  Instead  of  centering 
around  a  niksery  cellar  and  packing 
plant,  then,  the  California  nursery 
centers  around  an  extensive  display 
garden.  Further,  a  picnic  ground, 
outdoor  fireplace,  garden  house  and 
kitchen,  and  tables  and  benches  may 
be  made  available  where  garden 
clubs  may  come  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  ljok  over  plant  materials. 

And  if  the  range  of  fruits  seems 
large  on  the  West  Coast,  just  so  the 
range  of  ornamentals  is  as  great  or 
greater.  An  Easterner  must  recognize 
by  comparison  the  narrow  limits  of 
northeastern  horticultural  forms. 
Further,  nursery  prices  are  very  low, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ease  of  propa¬ 
gation  and  heavy  competition  on  all 
sides.  All  of  which  makes  this  sec¬ 
tion  a  gardening  paradise. 

Of  course,  plants  grow  very  rapid¬ 
ly;  for  example,  Balm  of  Gilead 
hardwood  cuttings  may  reach  8  to 
10  feet  by  Fall.  This  explains  the 
demand  for  dwarfish  and  slow-grow¬ 
ing  ornamentals  and  dwarfing  root¬ 
stocks.  Free-growing  evergreens  are 


Nine  months  before  Pearl  Harbor ,  we  first  under¬ 
took  the  production  of  arms  for  victory.  Today  our 
war  assignments  include:  .  wmmmmm  anti-air¬ 

craft  cannon  (7  months  ahead  of  schedule);  aerial 

MMMMi  (on  schedule);  ■■  mm.  automatic 

field  guns  (on  schedule);  tank  unit  assemblies  (on 
schedule);  inner -engine  assemblies  for  heavy-duty 
engines  (on  schedule);  ...  vital  transport 

mechanisms  (on  schedule);  .  •  .  special  crating  of 
■■■  military  vehicles  a  day  (on  schedule).  Most 
of  this  material  is  destined  For  Overseas  Battle — 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiac  to  the  world's  best  fighting  men! 


FOR  MANY  months  the  same  words  streamed  back  to 
America  from  the  corners  of  the  earth  — 

"Our  fighting  forces  are  battling  overwhelming  odds 
in  numbers  and  armament.  They’re  grimly  holding  the 
line  that  freedom  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth.  But 
they're  doing  it  almost  by  courage  alone." 

Now  the  picture  is  changing.  The  best  weapons  in 
the  world  are  going  out  in  a  swelling  torrent  to  the 
world’s  best  fighting  men.  Around  the  clock  and  across 
the  calendar,  American  industry  is  exerting  every  effort 
that  American  boys  shall  not  be  under-armed  or  ill- 
equipped. 

Because  Pontiac  is  playing  an  important  part  in  this 
program  and  because  Pontiac  arms-production  affects 
all  theatres  of  the  war — land,  sea  and  air — this  report 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Americans: 

1.  According  to  the  latest  figures  available,  Pontiac 

has  shipped  ■■■  rapid-fire  anti-aircraft 

cannon  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Ordnance,  exceeding 
the  contractual  requirement  for  the  period  by  ■■ 
guns! 

2.  To  quicken  the  attainment  of  volume  production 
on  aerial  ■■■■■■i,  we  are  maintaining  our  scheduled 
rate  of  tooling  in  a  newly  constructed  plant  and  have 


Awarded  on  January  20th,  1942, 
to  PONTIAC  for  outstanding, 
production  of  Navy  ordnance. 


already  installed  hundreds  of  special  machines  needed 
to  manufacture  this  highly  complicated  instrument  of 
attack.  When  volume  production  is  attained,  this  single 
Pontiac  plant  is  scheduled  to  produce  ■■  aerial  ■■■■ 
a  day. 

3.  Comprising  over  500  parts,  ranging  from  tiny 

Springs  weighing  a  fraction  of  an  ounce  to  an  HBI-foot 
barrel  weighing  pounds,  the  ■■■■§  automatic 

field  gun  was  adopted  by  the  Army  for  defense  against 
speedy  low-flying  aircraft.  Pontiac’s  assignment  is  to 
produce  ■■■  a  month. 

4.  To  supplement  the  foregoing  major  assignments, 
and  to  utilize  fully  our  experience,  facilities  and  man¬ 
power  toward  victory’s  achievement,  we  have  accepted 
additional  activities  on  a  sub-contract  basis. 

Each  involves  grave  responsibilities,  of  which  we 
are  fully  conscious.  Each  is  the  subject  of  the  same 
zealous  attention  that  our  largest  and  most  formidable 
assignment  receives.  Whether  the  prime  responsibility 
lies  with  us  or  whether  we  share  it  in  a  subordinate 
capacity,  we  are  "giving  it  everything  we  got,  regard- 

This,  we  feel,  is  the  least  we  can  do  in  sup-  —  * 
port  of  bur  fighting  forces,  who  bear  the  ^ 
brunt  of  freedom’s  battle. 


>o*  s* 


PONTIAC 


DIVISION  OF 


Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war  effort,  Pontiac 
has  voluntarily  censored  this  advertisement. 

GENERAL  MOTORS 


July  11,  1942 


••  • 
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—  Following  the  Road  — 

San  Francisco — The  Santa  Clara  Valley — Monterey 


H.  B.  Tukey 


Most  American  cities  are  es¬ 
sentially  the  same.  San  Francisco 
is  different.  Situated  on  the  northern 
tip  of  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  its 
600,000  population  can  look  west 
upon  the  gorgeous  blue  Pacific 
Ocean,  east  across  San  Francisco  Bay 
to  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  ta  which 
it  is  connected  by  the  great  Bay 
Bridge,  and  north  toward  another 
head  of  land  projecting  southward 
to  help  form  the  largest  land-locked 
harbor  in  the  world,  whose  narrow 
ocean  entrance  is  spanned  by  the 
magnificant  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

The  financial  center  of  the  West, 
the  home  of  DiMaggio  and  his 
restaurant  by  the  interesting  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Wharf,  Chinatown;  cable-cars 
climbing  sharp  hills,  attractive  ocean 
drives,  the  seal  rocks,  beautiful 
Golden  Gate  Park,  bridle  paths,  fog, 
mist,  chill  air,  night  clubs,  spohisti- 
cation,  prize  fights,  journalism, 
strikes,  picket  lines,  effective  orna¬ 
mental  plantings — all  of  this  is  San 
Francisco.  One  sees  nursery  com¬ 
panies  busy  at  their  weekly  or 
monthly  rounds  of  garden  and  plant¬ 
ing  care,  digging  out  a  poor  specimen 
and  replacing  with  a  new;  clipping, 
pruning,  mowing  the  lawn,  cleaning 
up,  and  otherwise  carrying  out  the 
contract  of  maintenance  of  the 
garden  and  the  lawn.  Plantings  at  a 
modest  auto  camp  look  almost  like 


rather  than  heated  to  protect  against 
low  temperatures. 

Nematodes  are  a  problem  in  the 
West.  Rigid  inspection  discards 
quantities  of  materials.  Resistance 
seems  associated  with  high  vigor. 
Even  the  Shalil  peach  rootstock, 
which  has  been  introduced  because 
of  its  resistance  to  this  trouble,  is 
said  to  be  susceptible  under  poor 
growth  conditions. 

Retracing  the  way  back  into  the 
renowned  Santa  Clara  Valley  south 
below  Niles,  the  road  runs  through 
the  broad,  black,  level  soil  of  the 
region  to  the  large  seed-producing 
area  around  Milpitas,  where  the 
Associated  Seed  Growers  maintain  a 
plant  breeding  station  and  a  large 
acreage.  This  section  of  California 
produces  much  of  the  vegetable  and 
flower  seed  used  in  the  country.  And 
here,  too,  are  acres  and  acres  of 
pears,  apricots,  and  sweet  cherries, 
centering  around  San  Jose,  which 


often  too  fast  for  foundation  plant¬ 
ings. 

Just  east  of  Niles,  up  the  canyon, 
at-  Pleasanton,  is  the  large  rose 
propagation  center  of  the  Jackson 
and  Perkins  Company  of  Western 
New  York.  Hundreds  of  acres  of 
roses!  Everything  mechanized  and 
operating  at  peak  efficiency,  the 
planting  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  roses  a  gorgeous  sight.  Water 
pumped  from  150-foot  depth  by  in¬ 
jector  pumps  irrigates  the  area.  The 
textbook  methods  of  making  hard¬ 
wood  cuttings  fade  before  carloads 
of  material  being  buzzed  wholesale 
against  a  buzz  saw.  De-eyed  and 
planted  the  same  Fall,  promptly 
irrigated,  budded  in  May  and  June, 


F.O. 


Part  of  400  acres  of  artichokes  near 
Castroville — “The  Artichoke  Center 
of  the  World." 


broken  over  to .  force  the  bud,  sold 
as  1-year-old  plants  in  the  Fall — this 
is  large  scale  operation  for  sure.  In¬ 
cidentally,  in  this  section  a  nursery 
storage  is  refrigerated  to  maintain 
against  high  outside  temperatures 
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lies  just  ahead,  and  Santa  Clara 
which  is  just  a  little  to  the  west. 
All  of  these  names,  too,  need  no  more 
than  the  mention. 

South  from  San  Jose  still  further, 
and  west  over  the  mountains  out  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  road 
suddenly  breaks  out  onto  the  broad 
coastal  plain  at  Watsonville  on  the 
ocean,  where  the  influence  of  the 
water  provides'  not  only  a  mild 
Winter,  but  a  cool  Summer.  A  few 
apples,  apricots,  and  other  orchard 
trees  are  in  the  uplands,  while  on 
the  flats  are  vegetables,  winter 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  in  the 
winter  months.  The  apple  orchards 
show  might,  and  the  availability  on 
the  market  of  such  odd  varieties  as 
Newtown,  Bellflower,  Mammoth 
Black  Twig,  and  Smith  Cider  indi¬ 
cate  further  the  condition  of  the 
region.  On  the  other  hand,  vegetable 
production  is  developing  rapidly.  As 
in  all  vegetable  sections  of  the  West, 
there  are  many  Japanese,  or  at  least 
there  were  until  Pearl  Harbor. 

Not  far  down  the  road  lies  Castro- 
ville,  proclaimed  by  huge  banners 
“The  Artichoke  Center  of  the 
World;”  and  such  it  may  very  well 
be,  judged  by  the  extensive  fields  of 
artichokes.  Like  everything  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  operations  are  done  in  a  “big 
way.”  Imagine  300  to  500  acres  of 
artichokes  in  a  single  block!  The 
plants  are  set  as  cuttings,  and  are 
good  for  two  or  three  years.  Each 
year  in  the  Spring,  the  plants  are 
cut  down  to  about  four  inches  below 
ground.  Two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  boxes  of  artichokes  per  day 
are  harvested  from  this  single  farm 
during  the  best  of  the  season,  worth 
about  $4  a  box. 

A  few  miles  more  and  Monterey  is 
reached,  a  historic,  picturesque  city 
on  the  peninsula  (surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  beautiful  blue 
Pacific) ,  which  has  been  the  capital  of 
California  under  the  flags  of  Spain, 
of  Mexico,  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  drive  along  the  shore  carries 
through  the  stands  of  famous  flat- 
branched  Monterey  cypress,  and 
along  lovely  rock-and-ocean  effects, 
to  lead  to  Carmel,  a  peaceful  resi¬ 
dential  community  frequented  by 
artists,  writers,  and  retired  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  and  by  interior 
valley  residents  seeking  relief  during 
the  Summer  months  from  the  terrific 
heat. 

Again  the  road  turns  inland  a  way 
to  reach  the  flat,  black  soil  of  the 
Salinas  vegetable  section  of  lettuce 
fame.  Acres  and  acres  and  acres  of 
lettuce  and  beets  and  carrots  and  all 
sorts  of  garden  stuff  spread  out  on 
either  side  and  ahead  until  one 
wonders  why  there  should  be  any¬ 
body  in  the  world  who  should  be 
hungry.  There  are  no  seasons — one 
crop  follows  another. 

Working  now  back  from  the  coast 
towards  the  great  San  Joaquin 
Valley  east  over  the  Coast  Rahge, 
the  road  climbs  and  twists  through 
the  hills  and  finally  dips  down  into 
the  small  but  fertile  San  Benito 
Valley  near  San  Juan  Bautista.  A 
solid  block  of  pears  goes  by,  whose 
rows  disappear  in  the  distance  on  the 
level  valley  floor.  Here,  too,  is  an¬ 
other  vegetable  and  flower  seed  area 
for  one  of  the  large  eastern  seed 
houses,  and  some  walnuts,  plums, 
apricots,  prunes,  and  the  odd  citron 
squash  with  fruits  some  three  feet 
long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Near 
Hollister  appears  another  burst  of 
acres  and  acres  of  all  sorts  of  fruits, 
some  vegetables,  everything  looking 
rich  and  lush  and  productive.  And 
so  it  is — just  one  riot  of  production 
after  another  in  all  this  great  fertile 
California  area,  until  one  grows  con¬ 
fused  by  the  thinking  of  it. 

Out  of  the  San  Benito  Valley  east¬ 
ward  a  few  miles  more  over  another 
mountain  range  through  Pacheco 
Pass,  the  road  finally  drops  down 
into  the  great  southern  valley  of 
California — the  San  Joaquin.  Gener¬ 
al  farming  and  livestock  occupy 
great  stretches  as  the  road  goes  mile 
after  mile  as  straight  as  an  arrow 
over  the  level  floor  that  looks  big 
enough  and  productive  enough  to 
feed  the  nation.  In  the  fading  day 
the  lights  of  Merced  twinkle  ahead, 
and  again  a  great  horticultural  center 
is  reached. 


Stacking  Hay  in  Field 

While  hay  stacks  in  farm  fields 
look  picturesque,  stacking  hay  in  the 
open  field  is  one  of  the  most  waste¬ 
ful  practices  on  the  farm.  In  a  good 
many  sections  of  the  country  most 
of  the  hay  is  stored  under  roof.  In 
other  sections,  stacking  in  the  open 
field  is  a  common  practice.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  good  the  hay  may  be 
stacked,  the  feed  value  of  the  six 
or  eight-inch  outer  layer  of  hay  is 
almost  a  total  loss  due,  to  its  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  weather. 

A  stack  of  hay  say  14  or  15  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base  and  the  same 
number  of  feet  high,  would  weigh 
around  2V2  tons.  Roughly  estimated, 
at  least  550  or  600  square  feet  of 
the  stack  is  exposed  to  the  elements. 
So  around  700  to  800  pounds  of  hay 
is  lost  in  the  stack,  "roughly  valued 
at  $5  or  $6  according  to  the  price. 

Although  cattle  may  consume  a 
small  quantity  of  this  damaged  hay 
they  do  not  get  the  same  feed  value 
from  it  that  they  get  from  good  hay 
in  the  center  of  the  stack  or  from 
hay  stored  under  rocff.  So,  consider¬ 
ing  these  facts,  it  is  far  wiser 
to  store  the  hay  in  the  barn  (or  in 
a  shed  made  for  the  purpose)  than 
to  put  it  up  in  stacks  in  the  open 
field. 

A  good  many  farmers  stress  the 
labor  to  be  saved  by  stacking  hay 
in  the  field  and  allowing  the  cattle 
to  go  to  the  stack  and  eat  at  any 
time,  or  scattering  the  hay  by  hand 
on  the  ground  around  the  stack.  But 
this  is  a  wasteful  method  of  feeding 
any  kind  of  hay.  Also,  there  is  con¬ 


siderable  loss  of  valuable  plant  food 
in  the  manure  that  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  grass  around  the  stacks 
during  the  feeding  period.  The  loss 
of  plant  food  in  the  manure  and 
loss  of  food  value  in  the  exposed  hay 
on  the  outside  of  stacks  more  than 
offset  the  saving  in  labor.  '  w.  h.  h. 

Virginia 


Some  Farm  Questions 

I  am  pestered  with  crows  and 
blackbirds.  Tell  me  how  to  prepare 
strychnine  in  grain  to  spread  around 
the  field.  I  have  a  soft  maple  tree 
on  the  lawn  with  leaves  that  are 
light-colored — not  dark  as  my  other 
beautiful  maple  tree  is.  I  am  over¬ 
run  in  house  and  barn  by  rats.  I 
tried  some  poison.  Could  you  suggest 
some  that  are  effective?  J.  A.  t. 

New  York 

The  law  does  not  permit  you  to 
spread  poison  grain  broadcast  in  the 
way  you  have  suggested.  Such  a 
plan  might  perhaps  handle  the  crows 
and  blackbirds,  but  might  also  be 
fatal  to  other  birds.  You  can,  how¬ 
ever,  secure  repellent  materials  for 
seed  treatment  that  are  effective  to 
some  degree  at  least.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  suggest  a  good  shotgun. 

When  a  soft  maple  tree  fruits,  the 
leaves  are  often  lighter  in  color  and 
the  heavy  load  of  winged  fruits 
which  turn  light  yellow  give  the  tree 
a  very,  weak  and  light  appearance. 
The  next  year  such  a  tree  may  not 
fruit  and  may  be  dark  in  color.  In 
general,  however,  to  improve  the 
color  of  the  tree  you  should  give  it 


nitrogen.  Try  making  holes  in  the 
soil  with  a  crowbar  at  2-foot  inter¬ 
vals  around  the  tree  under  the  drip 
of  the  branches.  Put  a  handful  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  ammonium  sulfate 
in  each  of  these  holes  and  watch 
the  tree  improve  in  color.  While  fruit 
trees  respond  remarkably  to  nitrogen 
and  while  orchardists  understand 
this,  it  is  unfortunate  that  fertilizers 
are  not  more  generally  used  on  shade 
trees  and  ornamentals.  They  re¬ 
spond  beautifully,  as  well. 

Try  red  squill  for  rats,  following 
manufacturer’s  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  use.  H.  B.  T. 


Free  Farm  Booklet 

The  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  prepared  a  free  book¬ 
let  for  farmers,  “Your  Farm  Equip¬ 
ment — Take  Care  of  It  and  Make  It 
Do.” 

The  information  in  this  booklet  is 
applicable  to  all  makes  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines.  Subject  material 'covers  such 
a  variety  of  things  as  lubrication, 
greasing,  periodic  inspections  and 
adjustments,  repainting,  keeping  bolts 
-and  rivets  tight,  replacement  of 
worq;  parts,  care  of  sheet  metal  and 
wooden  parts,  care  of  rubber  tires, 
seasonal  check-ups  and  storage, 
efficient  housing  of  machines,  over¬ 
night  protection,  safety  precautions, 
use  of  owner’s  manuals  and  instruc¬ 
tion  books,  and  many  other  “re¬ 
minders.” 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y., 
180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1st  PRIZE 


$1,000  WAR  BOND  plus  a  tour 
for  the  winner  and  one  other 
member  of  the  family,  all  expenses  paid. 
See  the  big  Allis- Chalmers  factory  where 
weapons  of  victory  are  made.  Visit  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  and,  war  con¬ 
ditions  permitting,  cruise  as  guest  of  honor 
aboard  a  U.  S.  Navy  boat! 


2nd  PRIZE  $1,000  WAR  BOND. 


3rd  PRIZE 


$500  in  WAR  STAMPS.  122 
other  prizes  from  #400  CO 
#10  in  bonds  and  stamps. 


HOW  TO  ENTER:  Anyone  ,iving on 

■  IV  It  I  V  til  i  tn.  br  operating  a  farm 

is  eligible  except  Allis -Chalmers  employees 
and  dealers  and  their  families.  Serial  num¬ 
ber  of  a  War  Bond  registered  in  your  name 
should  be  listed.  Obtain  entry  blank  from 
your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer,  or  write  factory 
address  below.  Entry  blank  not  required  to 
win.  Contest  closes  Sept.  15.  Submit  entries 
to  Allis-Chalmers,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


the  VOLTAGE! 


"I  wish  I  had  a  crack  at  those  birds.”  It’s  only 
human  for  you  to  feel  that  way  —  good  and  mad 
at  what  they  did  to  our  boys  on  Bataan.  But 
somebody  has  to  stay  home  and  run  the  farm.  It 
takes  food  to  win  a  war.  All  the  same,  if  you  could 
only  corner  a  Jap  yourself  and  let  him  have  it  — 
that’s  how  you  feel. 

Well,  every  WAR  BOND  you  buy  is  a  good  stiff 
jolt  to  the  Axis  with  your  name  personally  attached 
to  it.  Every  $25  bond  will  buy  over  1,000  car¬ 
tridges  as  your  personal  crack  at  the  Japs  and  Nazis. 

Allis-Chalmers  believes  that  farmers  themselves  can 
step  up  the  WAR  BOND  voltage  high  enough  to 
tame  the  Axis  fence  jumpers.  Send  in  your  WAR 
f  BOND  CONTEST  letter  today. 

I  r  i  ^  Help  Uncle  Sam  show  why  WAR 
L'.°  ,nT!‘  BONDS  are  the  best  farm  invest- 

ment  in  the  world  today! 


|~to  morTprofit^ 


CHALMERS 
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Country  Fairs  and  Defense 

T"\  EFENSE  Transportation  Director  Joseph 
B.  Eastman  has  requested  that  fairs 
be  postponed  during  the  war.  Unfortunately 
for  the  country  fair,  he  has  many  good  argu¬ 
ments  on  his  side.  The  strongest  arguments 
come  from  the  fairs  themselves,  some  of  which 
have  degenerated  badly  —  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  farm  folks. 

Time  was  when  the  country  fair  was  the 
great  event  in  the  community.  It  offered  a 
chance  to  meet  friends,  to  have  a  little  whole¬ 
some  fun,  to  see  new  developments  in  agri¬ 
culture,  to  take  pride  in  good  livestock,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  fruit,  grain,  cakes,  pies, 
and  domestic  arts.  But  more  recently,  too 
many  country  fairs  have  become  commercial 
rackets.  The  midway,  the  race  track,  the 
shell  game,  the  roulette  wheel,  and  the 
burlesque  show  have  stolen  the  spotlight. 
Then  too,  the  cheap  politcian  finds  the  fair 
an  ideal  place  for  his  particular  operations. 
He  can  hand  out  free  passes.  Free  cigars  and 
a  little  drink  help  his  band  wagon  along.  It 
makes  a  good  sounding  board.  It  is  a  fine 
place  for  a  rousing  speech.  Tax  money  poured 
in  to  subsidize  the  fair  is  gravy  to  him. 

New  York  State  has  recognized  this  situ¬ 
ation  and  has  denied  premiums  and  prize 
money  unless  certain  standards  are  maintained. 
The  order  by  Director  Joseph  Eastman  provides 
a  good  chance  to  clean  up  still  further.  Every 
fair  should  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  If 
it  is  a  good,  wholesome  agricultural  fair,  it  can 
be  a  good  influence  and  should  be  held.  If 
it  is  a  cheap  commercial  affair,  this  is  a  good 
chance  to  kill  it  once  and  for  all. 


Diversification  in  Farming 

A  Cleveland  building  contractor  who  made 
a  fortune  and  lost  it  a  few  years  back 
now  finds  himself  re-established  in  business 
and  going  ahead.  And  what  is  the  first  thing 
he  does  with  his  extra  -income?  He  buys  him¬ 
self  a  small  farm,  puts  his  trust  in  the  land, 
and  braces  himself  for  anything  that  may 
happen. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  can  do  this,  nor 
would  it  perhaps  be  wise  for  all  to.  try  to 
imitate.  But  the  lesson  is  there,  nevertheless, 
that  in  diversification  there  is  stability.  The 
specialist,  the  one-crop  farmer,  the  man  who 
puts  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  stands  to 
win  a  lot  and  by  the  same  token  stands  to 
lose  a  lot.  The  man  with  a  few  sour  cherries, 
some  tomatoes  for  the  cannery,  some  straw¬ 
berries  for  the  local  market,  a  good  home 
garden,  a  hog  or  two  to  butcher,  some  chickens 
and  a  cow  will  outstay  a  lot  of  specialists. 

In  this  sort  of  diversification  our  North¬ 
east  excels.  Rainfall,  temperature,  soil,  and 
sunshine  favor  diversity,  and  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers  are  right  at  our  doorstep. 

Today,  the  faith  of  those  who  preached 
diversification  is  more  than  justified,  and  the 
slow  and  careful  worker  who  was  perhaps 
not  so  gifted  as  some  of  his  contemporaries 
but  quietly  went  his  own  prudent  way  while 
prophets  of  over-specialization  stalked  the 
land,  is  finally  vindicated. 


An  Unholy  Alliance 

ROPRIETORS  of  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  Counties, 
operated  for  the  most  part  to  accommodate 
summer  guests  and  boarders,  are  protesting 
against  paying  more  for  milk  and  cream  than 
the  dealers  charge  in  New  York  City.  They 
reason  that  the  100  miles  or  more  of  freight 
and  refrigeration  charges  must  be  paid  by 
the  dealers  on  the  milk  delivered  in  the  city. 
They  protest  against  paying  a  higher  price  in 
the  country  where  the  milk  is  produced  and 
where  delivery  charges  are  naturally  much 
less. 

The  summer  boarding  business  is  an  old 
institution  in  these  counties.  Before  the 
Borden-League  alliance,  the  privilege  of 
getting  fresh  milk  direct  from  the  farms  the 
day  it  came  from  the  cow  was  one  of  the 
appealing  features  of  these  popular  summer 
resorts.  The  farmers  delivered  the  milk 
direct  to  the  hotels  and  the  hotels  were  glad 
to  pay  more  than  the  farmer  would  ordinarily 
receive  in  market  because  of  its  freshness 
and  purity. 

Since  the  alliance  has  gained  legal  control 
of  both  producer  and  consumer  markets,  the 
farmer  has  for  the  most  part  lost  this  profit¬ 
able  summer  market  at  home.  Now  the 
monopoly  furnishes  the  milk  and  instead  of 
paying  less  than  the  New  York  wholesale 
price,  the  hotels  are  forced  to  pay  m6re  plus 
the  cost  of  cartage  and  refrigeration.  Their 
protests  so  far  are  in  vain.  The  monopoly 
controls  the  milk  and  the  law.  The  hotel 
must  either  pay  the  price  or  get  no  milk.  If 
a  farmer  refuses  to  sell  at  less  than  his  price, 
he  is  called  a  “striker  who  would  starve 
children!”  Yet  the  monopoly  may  “strike”  and 
the  law  that  it  wrote  protects  it  from  inter¬ 
ference  or  prosecution. 

The  local  newspaper,  Sullivan  County  News, 
calls  this  set-up  “an  unholy  alliance.” 


Increased  Livability  and  Egg  Pro - 

duction 

THE  American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  recently  made  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  fhat  should  assist  every  poultry  owner 
to  increase  his  farm  efficiency.  Their  sug¬ 
gestions  are  concerned  with  four  primary 
considerations:  (1)  Disease  control;  (2) 

Better  management;  (3)  Improved  nutrition; 
and  (4)  Solution  of  these  problems  through 
better  breeding  methods. 

Improvement  through  breeding  methods  is 
of  course  in  the  hands  of  the  breeders  and 
hatcherymen  that  distribute  baby  chicks  and 
hatching  eggs.  It  is  obvious  that  the  average 
grower  who  does  no  breeding  must  rely  on 
these  men  to  furnish  him  with  a  quality  chick. 

However,  every  person  growing  chickens 
has  it  in  his  own  hands  to  provide  better 
methods  of  disease  control.  Lack  of  a  suitable 
sanitary  program  results  in  enormous  losses 
annually.  In  many  cases  lack  of  interest  re¬ 
sults  in  poor  management  and  production  as 
well  as  growth  is  not  satisfactory.  These 
things  can  be  corrected  by  the  individual. 
In  these  times  of  scarcity  of  trained  help,  we 
may  have  to  reorganize  our  poultry  business 
so  that  better  labor  efficiency  can  be  attained. 

Last  but  not  least,  losses  through  nutritional 
deficiencies  should  be  reduced.  With  the  rapid 
development  of  information  relative  to  vita¬ 
mins,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  on  the  alert  for 
new  information  that  may  be  of  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  losses  from  food  deficiencies. 

This  problem  of  more  eggs  and  meat  for 
victory  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nutrition 
specialists,  breeders,  hatcherymen,  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  poultrymen.  By  their  co¬ 
operative  efforts  we  shall  succeed. 


A  Girl  with  a  Happy  Hobby 

WHILE  the  winter  snow  lay  on  the  back¬ 
yard  of  her  home  in  a  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Village  of  Port  Chester  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  -,ew  York,  Esther  Houck,  a 
school  girl  in  her  early  teens,  decided  she 
would  make  a  vegetable  garden  of  the  rear 
yard.  She  made  a  study  of  the  seed  catalogs, 
made  her  selections,  and  induced  her  father  to 
spade  the  estimated  600  square  feet  of  hard 
soil.  This  she  treated  to  a  liberal  dressing 
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of  horse  manure.  Then  she  planned  her 
spaces  and  rows,  and  planted  her  seed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  rows  as  soon  as  the  weather 
and  condition  of  the  soil  would  permit.  The 
rows  are  about  14  inches  apart.  The  culture 
is  perfect.  One  tiny  weed  shows  its  head, 
is  discovered  and  destroyed.  Every  row  is 
full  and  no  vacant  spots  in  the  rows,  except 
where  a  plant  has  been  removed  for  the  table. 
A  more  thriving  or  better  planned  garden 
one  rarely  sees  even  under  the  hand  of  an 
expert  of  long  experience  than  this  school 
girl  produced  with  no  help  whatever  except 
for  the  spading  of  the  hard  ground. 

The  planting  consists  of  some  22  varieties 
of  vegetables  including  the  well  known  garden 
plants  and  many  new  varieties  of  lettuce, 
celery,  peas,  beans  and  turnips.  There  were 
four  varieties  of  lettuce,  all  strong  growth, 
crisp  and  tender.  Everything  is  there  from  the 
modest  eggplant  to  the  soybean.  A  remark¬ 
able  thing  about  it  is  that  there  were  no 
failures  as  might  be  expected  from  the  grow¬ 
er’s  first  attempt  and  a  previously  barren  soil. 

The  author  of  this  success  is  a  village 
school  girl.  In  time  for  a  new  year’s  planting, 
we  will  ask  her  to  write  us  all  about  her 
plants  and  her  treatment  of  them  for  the 
edification  and  emulation  of  our  farm  girls  of 
whom  there  are  probably  many  counterparts. 


What  Farmers  Say 

DEMAND  REPEAL  OF  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  13  we  noted  the 
article  about  the  life  tenure  bill  for  district 
superintendents.  This  is  certainly  politics  at  its 
worst! 

Formerly  they  used  to  tell  the  farmer  to  go 
home  and  slop  the  pigs.  Now  that  he  is  smarter, 
they  resort  to  trickery  and  deceit.  This  was 
carried  to  its  greatest  momentum  in  the  drive 
for  centralization  of  schools  in  which  the  district 
superintendents  played  important  roles,  and  now, 
lo  and  behold,  with  so  much  of  the  State  central¬ 
ized  and  a  great  many  of  the  rural  schools 
closed,  an  agitation  was  getting  under  way  in 
some  counties,  where  this  condition  prevailed, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  district  superintendents, 
which  would  give  the  taxpayers  some  relief,  and 
wpuld  in  no  way  impair  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools.  So  as  I  see  it,  there  was  only  one  way 
to  get  the  district  superintendent  out  of  this 
predicament  created  by  his  own  zeal  and  that  was 
to  seat  him  for  life. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  There’s  only 
one  answer.  Let’s  get  going  and  have  the  law 
repealed!  Tioga  County  (N.  Y.)  Rustic 


The  idea  expressed  in  the  editorial  in  your 
June  13  issue  “Selfish  Politics  Still  the  Rule” 
reaches  far  beyond  the  Governor’s  office  in 
Albany.  The  slimy  tentacles  of  entrenched 
politicians  are  reaching  into  every  city  and 
hamlet  of  the  whole  country,  gradually  tightening 
their  grasp  upon  the  unsuspecting,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  perpetuating  their  gag  rule  under  the 
guise  of  democracy. 

Thinking  people  everywhere  must  appreciate 
the  fact  that  those  who  seek  to  further  their 
personal  ambitions  through  political  chanels,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  majority,  become  imposters 
of  the  cheapest  sort.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price 
of  our  cherished  democracy.  Nations,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  no  stronger  than  their  most  tender 
moral  fibre. 

Keep  up  your  good  work,  Mr.  Editor. 

Vermont  b.  g.  s. 


We  very  much  enjoyed  seeing  the  editorials 
in  your  latest  issues  on  that  recent  piece  of 
“sneak  legislation”  making  district  school  super¬ 
intendents  appointive  for  life.  That’s  a  law  that 
must  be  repealed.  I  seriously  question  its 
constitutionality.  e.  w.  h. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

The  next  session  of  the  National  Grange  will 
be  at  Spokane,  Washington. 

Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Kansas  have  doubled 
their  cheese  production  over  a  year  ago. 

Every  tree  and  bush  is  a  pruning  problem  of 
its  own.  Study  it  but  do  not  overdo  it. 

“Wait  on  the  Lord:  be  of  good  courage  and 
he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart:  Wait,  I  say,  on 
the  Lord.”  Psa.  27:14. 

June  17  a  live  poultry  auction  was  established 
at  Worcester,  Pa.,  with  the  most  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment.  An  egg  auction  has  been 
carried  on  in  this  locality  for  some  time. 

June  nights  were  a  little  cool  for  corn.  A  “drop 
of  sweat  on  every  hill”  when  planting,  and  a 
continuous  heat  and  moisture  program  is  what 
that  plant  needs  to  work  its  miracle  of  growth. 

Broilers  and  fryers  have  been  officially  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  “Victory  Food  Special”  from  July  16 
to  25.  Storekeepers  throughout  the  entire  country 
will  feature  broilers  and  fryers  through  this 
period  in  advertising  and  in  store  displays. 
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The  Law  of  Supply  and  Demand 

MOST  farmers  understand  the  Law  of 
Supply  and  Demand.  In  a  free  market, 
if  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price 
falls;  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply,  the 
price  rises.  When  the  supply  equals  the  de¬ 
mand,  the  price  is  fairly  stable.  This  is  true 
for  a  local  market,  a  national  market  or  a 
world  market.  It  is  also  true  of  a  particular 
product,  as  well  as  of  all  products  in  any 
of  these  markets. 

The  supply  is  the  volume  of  products  for 
sale  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  demand 
is  the  volume  of  money  or  credit  being  offered 
for  the  product  or  products  at  a  certain  time 
and  place. 

When  labor  is  fully  employed  at  fair  wages 
and  trade  is  free,  with  a  proper  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  we  say  “times  are  good.” 
Men  are  working,  factories  are  busy,  food 
is  flowing  to  the  markets.  People  are  well 
housed,  well  clad  and  well  fed.  Churches, 
schools  and  colleges  flourish. 

Sometimes  this  picture  is  suddenly  changed 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes  such  as  specu¬ 
lation,  panic  and  war.  Even  then  the  law  of 
supply  works.  The  result  is  low  prices  and 
depression,  or  high  prices  and  inflation. 

The  present  war  promises  to  increase  the 
deficit  to  alarming  proportions.  We  create 
large  volumes  of  money  to  pay  for  war  ma¬ 
terials  which  we  destroy  in  battles.  The 
money  remains.  To  save  materials  for  war 
production,  we  reduce  the  production  of 
civilian  goods.  We  have  more  money  to  ex¬ 
change  for  less  wealth.  Prices  rise.  That  is 
inflation.  The  government  is  making  a  vain 
attempt  to  counteract  inflation  by  arbitrarily 
fixing  some  prices,  imposing  confiscatory 
taxes,  and  a  pressure  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
public.  These  harsh  measures  take  some 
money  out  of  circulation  at  least  temporarily, 
but  it  is  like  trying  to  stop  a  roaring  river 
with  a  hand  pump. 

Our  rulers  seem  to  assume  that  hardships 
and  sacrifices  forced  on  the  civil  population 
will  help  overcome  inflation  and  will  win 
the  war.  They  are  making  no  effective  effort 
to  keep  up  the  production  of  civilian  activities 
and  by  a  free  market,  to  keep  the  extra  supply 
of  money  in  use  to  produce  wealth  and  to 
effect  its  distribution  and  to  encourage  long- 
neglected  improvements  of  our  machinery, 
homes  and  farms. 

These  civilian  activities  and  enterprises 
would  create  needed  utilities,  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  restore  prosperity  to 
communities  and  ciyil  industries  which  are 
now  helpless  and  discouraged.  The  increased 
supply  of  wealth  and  extra  use  of  money 
would  tend  to  stabilize  prices.  Inflation  would 
automatically  disappear. 

There  is  another  way  to  help  prevent  in¬ 
flation  and  to  promote  civilian  prosperity.  A 
corporate  system  of  private  banks  is  now 
authorized  to  coin  or  print  our  money,  and 
charge  interest  for  it.  The  government  is 
now  committed  to  about  $200,000,000,000  of 
debt.  The -interest  on  that  must  be  above 
$5,000,000,000  a  year.  It  is  all  token  money 
with  a  legal  tender  value  given  to  it  by  the 
Government  through  law.  The  corporate 
banking  system  adds  nothing  to  it.  The 
Government  should  issue  this  money  di¬ 
rectly  and  not  only  saye  the  interest  to 
the  people,  but  adjust  the  volume  of  it  to 
the  needs  of  our  nation  and  our  economy 
so  as  to  stabilize  prices  at  all  times.  To  win 
the  war,  the  morale  and  courage  of  the  boys 
at  the  front  must  be  sustained.  Nothing  will 
contribute  to  the  success  of  our  men  in  battle 
so  much  as  the  prosperity,  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  people  back  home.  To  maintain 
and  improve  the  home  standard  seems  to  us 
the  most  inspiring  hope  for  the  men  in  the 
field,  on  the  ships  and  in  the  air.  We  should 
then  aim  not  only  to  maintain  our  economy  and 
comforts  and  prosperity  but  to  improve  them. 
Let  us  keep  up  our  production  and,  as  near 
as  possible,  our  standards  of  living.  When  the 
war  demands  a  material  or  product,  we 
should  exert  ourselves  to  develop  substitutes 
for  civilian  use.  Let  us  make  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  use  of  our  resources  and  all  facilities.  Let 
us  stimulate  civilian  industry'  to  meet  the  full 
demand  created  by  the  extra  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  through  their  share  of 
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the  increased  volume  of  money  brought  about 
through  war  influences. 

We  have  more  officers  and  employees  in 
political  jobs  than  we  need.  We  have  govern¬ 
ment  supported  groups  such  as  the  W.  P.  A., 
the  C.  C.  C.,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  The  lives  of  all 
of  these  and  more  pensioners  would  be  im¬ 
proved,  if  they  were  required  to  earn  a  living. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  supporting  them  now 
at  public  expense.  There  is  work  now  .in 
the  homes* the  shops,  and  the  farms  for  every¬ 
one  of  them  who  is  ready  and  willing  to 
work.  * 

Congressional  committees  tell  us  that  graft, 
incompetence  and  dishonesty  in  war  con¬ 
struction  and  service  are  costing  us  unbeliev¬ 
able  amounts,  that  regimentation  is  weakening 
our  economy,  and  that  civilian  authorities  are 
directing  our  war  strategy  and  directing  us 
to  defeat.  While  we  all  deplore  these  short¬ 
comings  and  begin  to  demand  corrections,  we 
are  quick  to  admit  that  we  have  had  service 
that  meets  our  approval  and  pride.  But  we 
cannot  deny  that  our  part  in  the  war  so  far 
does  not  merit  all  we  hoped  it  would  or  all 
we  expected.  Our  people  as  a  whole  have 
been  too  complacent  as  well  as  our  leaders. 
But  win  this  war  we  must,  and  none  of  us, 
whether  official  or  layman,  must  be  content 
to  do  less  than  his  unselfish  and  conscientious 
duty. 


To  Protect  Farm  Shippers 

NEW  York  State  farmers  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  new  law  providing  for 
the  licensing  and  bonding  of  all  wholesale 
receivers  of  farm  products.  Heretofore,  the 
Agriculture  and  Markets  Law  covered  only 
commission  merchants  selling  as  agents  for 
shippers  and  deducting  commissions  for  their 
services.  There  was  no  protection  offered 
where  shipment  was  made  to. a  receiver  who 
bought  outright  from  a  farmer  and  then  re¬ 
sold  on  his  own  account. 

Cases  of  wholesale  thievery  were  con¬ 
tinually  reported,  particularly  with  egg  ship¬ 
ments.  A  fly-by-night  operator  would  pay  a 
small  fee  for  a  business  address  or  rent  a 
side-street  room  on  a  weekly  basis  and  then 
make  active  solicitation  among  poultrymen. 
Glowing  promises  fooled  many  and  the  crook 
reaped  a  quick  harvest,  welched  on  his  ship¬ 
pers  and  disappeared. 

This  is  the  loophole  that  the  present  law 
is  designed  to  plug.  Originally  introduced 
and  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  William  M. 
Stuart,  of  Steuben  County,  as  an  “egg  dealer 
bill,”  the  measure  was  later  broadened  to 
cover  all  “net-return  dealers.”  A  “net-return 
dealer”  is  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 
of  buying  farm  produce  for  sale  other  than 
at  retail  and  who  solicits  or  receives  ship¬ 
ments  of  farm  products  under  a  promise  to 
pay  for  them  at  current  market  prices  on 
receipt.  Such  a  dealer  must  now,  under  this 
new  law,  be  licensed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  every  year  beginning  July  1.  The 
license  fee  is  $10.  A  bond  must  also  be  posted, 
not  less  than  $3,000,  nor  more  than  $10,000. 

As  has  previously  been  the  rule  in  the  case 
of  commission  merchants,  these  net -return 
dealers  must  keep  a  record  of  all  purchases 
and  receipts.  They  are  required  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  or  return  for  all  shipments  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  recipt. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  long  urged 
the  adoption  of  legislation  of  this  nature  in 
order  to  give  additional  protection  to  shippers 
of  farm  products  when  dealing  with  receivers 
and  consignees.  This  new  law  should,  if 
properly  enforced,  furnish  this  protection  and, 
at  the  same  time,  weed  out  the  undesirable 
and  financially  irresponsible  in  the  receiving 
end  of  the  farm  produce  business. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  May  1942  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers  . . .  .$3.10  $0.0659 

Hillside  Producers  Co-op.  Inc .  2.66  .0565 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op .  ...  2.56  .0544 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc.  ........  2.34  .0497 

M.  H.  Renken  Daffy  Co .  2.34  .0497 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc .  2.34  .0497 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.33  .0495 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Inc.  .  .  2.21  .047 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


Cooperation  with  Agriculture 

I  read  the  article  in  your  June  13  issue  “De¬ 
ferring  Agricultural  Workers.”  If  what  you  say 
is  true,  see  if  you  can  get  my  boy  back  on  the 
farm  for  me.  I  tried  to  get  him  deferred  to 
begin  with  but  the  Local  Board  would  do  nothing 
for  me.  He  went  into  the  Army  February  19 
last.  I  made  two  applications  and  received  very 
nice  replies.  I  have  furnished  all  the  information 
and  facte  requested  and  have  asked  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  return  my  son  to  the  farm.  I  waited 
seven  weeks  and  heard  nothing.  Then  I  wrote 
to  the  headquarters  at  Pine  Camp,  N.  Y.,  to  see 
what  I  could  find  out.  I  got  a  very  nice  letter 
back  from  the  2nd  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
stating  that  the  boy  would  be  asked  to  make 
application  for  dependency  discharge  at  once. 
My  boy  did  so  about  three  weeks  ago.  I  got  a 
notice  from  him  today  that  the  Commander  had 
approved  his  application  but  that  someone  higher 
up  had  rejected  it,  so  I  haven’t  got  him  back  yet. 
Now  I  am  going  to  appeal  to  Washington. 

I  do  not  consider  anything  that  I  have  done 
unpatriotic;  just  the  reverse.  The  country  needs 
food  and  my  farm  produces  food.  I  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  my  heart  for  the 
past  15  years  and  when  they  took  the  boy  away, 
they  left  me  alone.  I  have  tried  to  keep  the  farm 
going  but  my  heart  has  gotten  the  best  of  me. 
Now  there’s  nobody  to  do  the  work  and  still 
the  authorities  refuse  to  let  my  son  back  to  take 
over  the  farm  and  produce  the  food  the  country 
needs.  w.  E.  l. 

Connecticut 

HIS  letter  is  typical  of  the  many  we  have  " 
received  from  farmers  during  the  past 
six  weeks.  The  labor  shortage  on  our  farms 
in  the  Northeast  is  serious,  more  serious  than 
the  public  is  led  to  believe  because  farmers 
are  not  given  too  much,  nor  have  they 
sufficient  time,  to  complain.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  the  areas  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  England  factory  and  mill  towns  and 
also  in  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
Farmers  have  had  a  hard  time  getting  in 
the  hay  crop.  In  some  cases  the  work  is  not 
even  yet  finished.  Wheat  and  oats  will  have 
to  be  cut  and  thrashed  and  later  there  is  the 
heavy  corn  harvest. 

What  makes  the  labor  shortage  even  more 
aggravating  is  the  fine  condition  of  all  farm 
crops  this  year.  Except  for  a  few  spots  in 
Central  New  York  where  May  and_  June 
cloudbursts  spoiled  some  pieces  of  hay,  the 
country  looks  good,  better  than  in  many  a 
year.  There  are  exceptionally  fine  stands  of 
oats  everywhere.  Corn  looks  to  be  starting 
out  well.  The  Geneva-Penn  Yan-Canandaigua 
triangle,  one  of  the  most  concentrated 
food  producing  areas  in  the  country,  is  living 
up  to  its  reputation  with  healthy  acreages  in 
cabbage,  peas  and  lettuce  and  thousands  of 
heavy  bearing  orchards  and  vineyards.  But 
with  these  big  harvests  right  ahead,  farmers 
are  rightly  concerned  about  one  being  able 
to  get  the  help  to  take  care  of  them  promptly 
and  efficiently.  Certainly  with  current  prices 
for  milk  and  other  farm  products,  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  meet  the  average  minimum 
labor  wage  of  85  cents  an  hour  now  being" 
paid  for  unskilled  labor  in  many  defense 
areas.  There  has  been  much  reported  about 
the  attention  being  given  to  this  farm  labor 
crisis  by  various  government  agencies.  To 
date,  this  has  had  little  effect  except  in  the 
case  of  small  fruits  and  miscellaneous  truck 
crops.  Dairying,  and  fruit  growing  require 
trained  farm  hands  and  these  men  cannot 
be  supplied  by  the  employment  services. 

There  is  one  possible  answer;  by  no  means 
a  foolproof  solution  but  at  least  it  may  offer 
some  measure  of  relief  to  hard  pressed  agri¬ 
culture.  That  .'is,  to  continue  to  stress  the 
stern  necessity  of  keeping  competent  help  on 
the  farm.  Most  of  the  local  draft  boards, 
volunteers  all  of  them,  are  doing  a  splendidly 
patriotic  job  but  it  is  impossible  for  every 
board  member  to  decide  100  percent  correctly 
in  every  case  unless  the  reasons  for  defer¬ 
ment  are  brought  home  to  them.  The  Selec¬ 
tive  SeA'ice  authorities  should  instruct  local 
boards  that  every  farm  deferment  case  should 
have  the  closest  scrutiny  after  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  facts  so  that  no  arbitrary  decision 
can  possibly  be  made.  We  can  then  avoid  the 
unfair  and  harsh  results  as  here  presented 
in  W.  E.  L.’s  case. 

Food  is  as  much  a  war  commodity  as  guns 
and  planes  and  those  who  are  producing  that 
food  are  working,  every  one  of  them,  to  carry 
out  their  obligations  on  time  and  to  per¬ 
fection.  They  do  not  seek  preference  or  profit 
but  they  do  believe  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
measure  of  cooperation. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cost  and  Care  of  Dairy  Heifers 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


A  recent  census  report  shows  that 
the  total  number  of  heifers  in  the 
United  States  from  one  to  two  years 
old,  now  being  kept  for  milk  cows, 
is  approximately  five  and  one-half 
.million  head.  The  total  number  of 
heifer  calves  under  one  year  being 
kept  for  milk  cows  is  about  six 
million  head.  These  two  groups  of 
females  constitute  the  potential 
source  for  necessary  increase  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  future  war  produc¬ 
tion  goals.  Total  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  and  older,  kept 
for  milk  is  now  approximately  26x/2 
million  head.  Assuming  that  aver¬ 
age  annual  national  production  re¬ 
mains  at  the  present  low  level  of 
about  4,500  pounds  it  appears  prob¬ 
able  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  required  goal  of  125  billion 
pounds  of  milk;  however,  this  re¬ 
quirement  may  necessarily  be 
further  increased.  It  is  therefore 
more  important  than  ever  that  our 
coming  crop  of.  heifers  be  properly 
grown  and  developed. 

Gains  and  Growth 

Numerous  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  U.  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  carefully 
collected  data  relative  to  desirable 
rates  of  gain  and  growth  for  the 
different  dairy  breeds.  From  these 
averages  a  so-called  normal  standard 
may  be  computed;  however,  there 
are  also  contributing  factors  which 
cold  figures  cannot  entirely  cover. 
It  is  possible  for  heifers  to  exceed 
these  standards,  especially  for  gains, 
and  still  not  represent  the  optimum 
for  possible  later  potential*  milk 
production.  Probably  it  is  more 
common  to  under-feed,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  heifers  over-fed  for 
grain  may  become  too  fat,  and  de¬ 
velop  fat  udders  which  will  not  per¬ 
mit  normal  glandular  development 
for  best  milk  secretion. 

In  talking  with  different  promi¬ 
nent  investigators  at  several  of  our 
leading  Stations  they  seem  generally 
agreed  that  more  heifers  are  im¬ 
properly  fed  or  underfed  from  the 
age  of  six  months  on  than  from 
calfhood  to  six  months.  Average 
figures  for  the  four  leading  dairy 
breeds  show  that  a  six  months  old 
Holstein  heifer  should  measure  about 
40  inches  high  at  the  withers  from 
a  level  position,  measured  at  highest 
point  of  the  withers.  A  satisfactory 
weight  at  six  months  is  from  360 
to  370  pounds.  Weights  for  Ayrshire 
heifers  at  six  months  should  average 
from  280  to  290  pounds  with  height 
at  withers  from  36  to  37  inches. 
Guernsey  weights  are  from  265  to 
270  pounds  and  from  37  to  38  inches 
at  the  withers.  Jersey  heifers  should 
average  250  pounds  or  slightly  over, 
and  be  from  36  to  37  inches  high  at 
the  withers. 

Average  daily  gains  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  Holstein  heifers  during 
their  next  six  months  was  about 
1.6  pounds.  Their  average  weight, 
which  was  considered  satisfactory, 
at  one  year  of  age  was  between 
650  and  660  pounds.  They  averaged 
46  and  47  inches  high  at  the  withers. 
The  Ayrshires,  in  accordance  with 
desirable  breed  standards  and  re¬ 
quirements,  averaged  530  to  544 
pounds  and  about  43  inches  in 
height.  The  Guernseys  averaged  485 
to  495  pounds  in  weight  and  be¬ 
tween  43  and  44  inches  high  at  the 
withers.  The  Jersey  heifers  at  12 
months  averaged  460  to  465  pounds 
in  weight  and  from  42  to  43  inches 
high. 

Many  gains  are  made  in  excess  of 
those  mentioned,  but  the  average  of 
all  heifers,  grades  and  registered,  in 
the  United  States  will  be  less  than 
the  weights  stated.  The  heights  and 
weights  mentioned  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal  and  generally  satis¬ 
factory,  but  not  necessarily  optimum. 

Cutting  Costs 

As  pastures  become  short  and  dry 
during  late  Summer  many  heifers 
come  into  Winter  quarters  in  a  sub¬ 
normal  condition,  both  for  health 
and  flesh.  Sometimes  they  are  then 
run-around  a  straw  stack  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Winter  and  if  given 
any  hay  it  is  often  of  the  poorest 
quality.  Slow  gains  and  growth  are 
the  inevitable  result.  The  actual 
cost  per  head  for  wintering  may  be 
less,  but  to  make  a  milk  cow  the 
final  cost  is  greater,  and  still  more 
important,  the  influence  on  subse¬ 


quent  production  is  profound,  with 
corresponding  lower  net  return  from 
the  individual. 

Some  of  the  best  grown  and 
thriftiest  heifers  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time  were  observed  last  Winter 
in  the  herd  of  M.  T.  Ledgerwood, 
near  Penn  Yan,  Yates  County,  New 
York,  while  on  a  trip  with  Floyd 
Somes,  Harold  Meaker  and  Rufus 
Gates,  all  prominent  Guernsey  dairy¬ 
men  located  near  Memphis,  N.  Y. 
These  deep  middled,  well  developed 
yearling  Guernsey  heifers  of  Mr. 
Ledgerwood’s  had  been  on  good,  to 
excellent  pasture  the  previous 
Summer,  and  also  had  access  while 
on  pasture,  to  good  quality  mixed 
hay  to  eat  as  desired.  Without  ex¬ 
ception  where  heifers  are  doing  well 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  even 
good  pasture  has  been  supplemented 
with  good  quality  hay  or  Summer 
silage.  Very  few  pastures  rate  as 
good,  and  as  Summer  gets  along 
even  good  pasturage  usually  becomes 
too  dry  and  stemmy  to  provide 
sufficient  and  proper  nutrients  for 
normal  gains  and  growth.  During 
their  first  Winter  the  heifers  men¬ 
tioned  had  access  to  a  straw  stack 
and  good  mixed  clover  and  alfalfa 
hay  at  all  times.  They  were  fed 
enough  ear  corn  to  keep  them  grow¬ 
ing  and  gaining  at  a  suitable  rate. 
Some  corn  stalks  were  also  fed  from 


time  to  time.  They  had  free  access 
to  a  well  drained  lot  and  could  run 
in  and  out  of  a  dry,  well  bedded 
barn,  open  on  the  south.  Salt  was 
available  at  all  times. 

This  system  certainly  was  not 
complicated  and  entailed  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  expense  and  labor.  I  have 
seen  these  desirable  results  for  gains 
and  growth  duplicated  in  numerous 
other  instances.  It  has  impressed  me 
with  the  important  consideration  that 
the  concentrate  mixture  or  grain  fed 
to  young  stock  is  very  definitely 
secondary  in  importance  to  the  kind 
and  amount  of  roughage  used. 
Plenty  of  good  quality  roughage  pro¬ 
vides  needed  nutrients  in  their  most 
economical  form,  and,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  produces  the  physiologic 
effect  of  developing  large  and  deep 
middles  with  consequent  increased 
capacity. 

Breeding  and  Development 

Breed  associations  set  age  limi¬ 
tations  relative  to  first  calving;  how¬ 
ever,  equally  if  not  more  important 
are  the  factors  of  maturity,  size  and 
weight.  Age  can  be  readily  checked 
from  registration  records,  and  is 
perhaps  more  constant  than  the  other 
variable  influencing  factors.  The 
investigations  of.  Turner  at  the 
Missouri  Station,  based  on  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Registry  Record  study  of  the 


various  dairy  breeds,  shows  that  if 
'  heifers  drop  the  first  calf  when 
about  24  months  of  age  or  slightly 
older  they  are  heavier  producers  on 
their  first  lactation  than  younger 
freshening  heifers.  Breeders  have 
found,  however,  that  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  danger  ^n  delaying  breeding 
much  beyond  the  age  of  16  months. 

If  allowed  to  go  too  long  heifers  are 
often  difficult  to  settle  and  may  re¬ 
main  so  throughout  their  entire  life.' 

In  general  the  high-test  breeds 
seem  to  attain  puberty  at  an  earlier 
age  than  the  heavier  breeds.  The 
earliest  instance  of  bovine  concep¬ 
tion  I  have  observed  was  that  of  a 
registered  Jersey  heifer  running  in 
pasture  with  other  heifer  calves  and 
some  bull  calves.  She  dropped  a 
normal  calf  when  slightly  under  one 
year  of  age.  With  an  average 
gestation  period  of  280  days  thjs 
heifer  then  conceived  at  something 
under  12  weeks  of  age.  She  remained 
permanently  stunted,  although  a  fair 
producer,  but  her  calf  by  this  early  N 
conception  developed  almost  normal 
for  size  and  production.  Breed 
regulations  prevented,  as  it  should, 
to  discourage  such  premature  breed¬ 
ing,  the  registration  of  this  calf. 

The  finding  of  Knott,  Washington 
Station,  based  on  Holstein  studies, 
show  that  cows  from  five  to  six 
years  of  age  tend  to  have  a  slightly 
longer  gestation  period  than  do 
younger  or  older  females.  Most 
gestation  tables  are  based  on  a  period 
varying  from  281  to  286  days  du¬ 
ration.  These  time  periods  often  do 
not  agree  with  those  observed  by 
many  breeders,  when  based  on 
accurate  averages.  Managers  of 
several  leading  herds  have  informed 
me  that  their  average  herd  tendency 
for  normal  bovine  gestation  is  from 
278  to  280  days,  with  a  decidedly 
larger  number  of  births  occurring 
under  280  days,  as  compared  with  a 
gestation  period  of  over  280  days. 
Comparing  all  available  experiment 
station  averages  and  reports  from 
dairymen  and  cattlemen  shows  an 
estimate  of  280  days  to  be  probably 
the  most  accurate  figure  for  compu¬ 
tation.  Some  breeders  report  that 
certain  bulls  and  bloodlines  have  an 
influence  on  the  gestation  period  of 
their  daughters,  possibly  through 
some  inheritance  factor  or  factors. 
Observations  seem  to  indicate  that 
close-breeding,  if  it  has  any  in¬ 
fluence,  tends  to  slightly  shorten  the 
average  normal  gestation  period.  It 
is  also  believed  by  some  that  bulls 
seven  years  and  older  tend  to  sire 
calves  that  are  carried  longer  than 
those  of  younger  bulls. 

Feed  Requirements  and  Costs 

The  other  day  “Mort”  Granger, 
prominent  livestock  auctioneer  of 
Thompsonville,  Conn.,  and  I  were 
discussing  the  production  and  return 
possibilities  from  stocking  with  good 
registered  six  to  ten  month  old 
dairy  heifer  calves  and  carryng  them 
to  springing  age.  Such  a  program 
should  entail  maximum  use  of  avail¬ 
able  pasture  land,  with  minimum 
overhead  for  investment  and  labor. 

Hayden’s  studies  at  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  with  good  registered  dairy 
heifers  show  the  following  amounts 
of  feed  were  on  the  average  re¬ 
quired  to  grow  them  well,  up  to 
time  of  first  calving.  Whole  milk  fed 
per  head  was  482  lb.,  skim  milk 
2,987  lbs.,  concentrates  and  calf 
meals  1,454  lbs.,  hay  2,244  lbs., 
silage  2,858  lbs.,  and  pasture  281 
days.  The  total  feed  cost  for  raising 
•these  two-year  old  heifers  would  be 
about  $95  per  head  with  feed  prices 
as  follows,  whole  milk  at  $2.50  per 
100  lbs.,  skim  milk  at  50  cents  per 
cwt.  concentrate  and  meals  at  $40 
per  ton,  hay  at  $20  per  ton,  pasture 
at  $10  per  head. 

Eastern  pasture  •will  usually  not 
average  more  than  180  to  200  days 
annually.  If  the  heifers  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  Fall  as  six  month  old 
calves  they  would  then  have  an  aver¬ 
age  feeding  and  growing  period  of 
six  months  pasture,  and  12  months 
barn  period.  If  purchased  in  early 
Spring  they  could  average  365  days 
total  pasture,  two  Summers,  with  a 
six-month  barn  period.  The  heifers 
would  have  an  average  daily  feed 
requirement  of  about  three  pounds 
concentrates  and  12  pounds  of  hay 
if  hay  alone  was  use  or  eight  pounds 


These  Holsteins  at  B.  A.  Cardwell’s  Brookside  Dairy  Farm,  located  on  the 
Marcellus- Syracuse  Road,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  are  enjoying  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  a  quiet  rest. 


This  “Rex”  bred  Guernsey  bull  calf  was  won  by  the  Albany  County  4-H 
Judging  Team  at  Dr.  J.  R.  MacElroy’s  Birch  Brae  Farms  picnic.  The  team, 
standing,  consists  of  Russell  Udell,  Lewis  Taylor  and  Douglas  Stanton. 

Dr.  MacElroy  on  extreme  right. 


This  beautiful  Milking  Shorthorn  heifer,  Natick’s  Foggathorpe,  was  a 
prominent  prize  winner  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition.  She  was  shown 
m  4-H  classes  by  Marion  Dale,  holding,  daughter  of  herdsman  Frank 
Dale,  Natick  Farm,  Natick,  Rhode  Island. 
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of  hay  and  12  pounds  of  silage  dur¬ 
ing  their  barn  feeding  period.  Their 
pasture  period  would  average  about 
one  pound  of  grain  and  two  pounds 
of  hay  or  silage  equivalent  used 
to  supplement  the  pasture.  The 
feed  cost,  exclusive  of  pasture,  for 
the  Spring  purchased  heifers,  using 
hay  alone  as  roughage,  would  be 
about  $70  per  head  at  the  prices 
previously  mentioned.  If  silage  was 
fed  the  cost  would  average  about  $10 
less  per  head.  Purebred  dairy  heifer 
sales  for  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  something  over  $10  more 
per  head  for  Spring  freshening 
heifers  as  compared  with  Fall 
freshening  heifers  sold  at  public 
auction. 

Fall  purchased  heifers  have  aver¬ 
aged  to  return  about  12  percent 
more  for  the  milk  produced  during 
their  first  lactation  as  compared  with 
Spring  freshening  heifers,  this  differ - 
'  ence  being  due  to  a  better  price  re¬ 
turn  for  milk  produced  during  the 
short  period,  especially  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  milk  sold  during  the  months 
of  October,  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber.  However,  it  would  cost  from  $10 
to  $15  more  to  carry  them  through 
to  freshening. 

If  the  heifer  calves  were  obtained 
at  an  average  price  of  $35  per  head 
they  would  then  have  to  sell  for  an 
average  of  not  less  than  $105  per 
head  as  springers  to  cover  feed  and 
purchase  cost,  with  no  allowence  for 
pasture,  interest,  and  overhead. 
Registered  heifers  of  the  age  and 
class  being  discussed  will  this  year 
probably  average  selling  from  $135 
up.  This  would  leave  about  $30 
per  head  to  cover  all  items  exclu¬ 
sive  of  feed.  If  grain  and  hay  were 
home  raised,  as  they  should  be,  then 
this  program  would  be  providing  a 
market  for  these  feeds  at  top  price 
with  all  marketing  costs  being 
charged  against  the  heifers.  It  is 
highly  speculative  to  carry  on  any 
kind  of  livestock  production  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  all  purchased  feed  basis. 

Another  possible  program  would 
be  to  purchase  10  to  12  month  old 
heifers  in  the  Spring,  run  them  on 
good  pasture,  properly  supplemented, 
and  then  sell  them  in  the  Fall.  They 
would  probably  need  an  average  of 
two  pounds  grain  and  three  pounds 
of  hay  daily  plus  pasture,  shade, 
good  water,  and  salt.  The  feed  cost, 
exclusive  of  pasture,  would  be  some¬ 
where  between  $12  and  $15  per  head, 
with  concentrates  at  $40  and  hay 
at  $20  per  ton.  A  good  concentrate 
mixture  for  such  a  program  would 
be  one  consisting  of  ground  corn  or 
barley  or  equal  parts  each  600  lbs., 
ground  oats  600  lbs.,  wheat  bran 
600  lbs.,  linseed  meal  200  lbs.,  steamed 
bonemeal  20  lbs.,  salt  20  lbs. 


Worms  in  Sheep 

I  have  a  flock  of  old  sheep  (35 
head)  plus  30  head  of  lambs.  We 
found  two  of  the  lambs  dead.  On 
dissecting  them,  we  found  their 
intestines  filled  with  long  tape 
worms.  I  would  like  your  advice 
on  what  to  do.  We  can  sell  the 
lambs  at  once.  They  are  in  fine 
shape  and  weigh  about  70  pounds. 
Will  the  old  sheep  become  infected? 
How  do  you  think  the  lambs  be¬ 
came  infected?  These  sheep  have 
been  on  the  same  pasture  for  four 
years,  and  we  had  no  trouble  before. 
Should  we  get  rid  of  the  whole  flock 
or  can  we  raise  lambs  next  year  by 
treating  them?  e.  h.  c. 

Pennsylvania 


Holstein  Sale 

Pui^bred  Holstein  cattle  prices 
were  upped  again  at  the  144th  Earl- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  sale  on  June  25.  Only 
96  animals  above  seven  month  old 
were  offered  by  the  consignors  and 
these  sold  for  $22,000.  An  average 
of  $227.90.  Following  are  the  group 
averages: 

Fifty-two  cows,  $248;  14  bred 

heifers,  $238.64;  11  open  heifers, 

$140;  14  heifer  calves,  $49.  Eleven 
bulls  were  sold  within  the  price 
range  of  $200  to  $550. 

Osborndale  Farm,  Derby,  Conn., 
topped  the  selling  with  two  bulls  at 
$500  and  $550;  also  three  bred  heifers 
at  $310  each.  James  H.  Stone, 
Marcellus,  selling  three  heifers  at 
$265  each;  C.  O.  Bump,  Cambridge, 
N.  Y.,  three  cows  at  $296  each;  F.  N. 
Decker,  Syracuse,  two  cows,  $296 
each;  Ray  Saltsman,  Cortland,  two 
cows  $280  each;  and  L.  V.  LaMott, 
Freeville,  two  cows,  $285  each. 

The  top  cow  was  a  three  year  old 
cow  from  Paul  Dean,  Ithaca,  to 
Ralph  Meek  and  Son,  Oxford,  for 
$590.  Her  first  calf  record  was  15,000 
pounds  of  four  percent  milk  yield¬ 
ing  607  pounds  of  fat. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Tracy  and 
Yale,  Fayetteville,  17  head  for  $3,647. 
Spring  Grove  State  Hospital,  Catons- 
ville,  Md.,  three  head  for  $1,080; 
Charles  E.  Chaphe,  Ulster,  Pa.,  two 
head  for  $430;  Robert  Shattuck, 
Groton,  Mass.,  one  at  $280;  and 
F.  A.  Coy,  East  Canton,  Ohio.,  one 
at  $300.  J.  R.  d. 


Whole  or  Skim  Milk 

Will  you  please  tell  me  which  is 
better  for  calves  and  pigs,  skim  or 
whole  milk?  Also  tell  me  how  much 
to  feed  of  either  one?  h.  k. 

Whole  milk  properly  fed  in  suffi¬ 
cient  and  regular  amounts  is  superior 
to  skim  milk.  However,  as  it  has  a 
much  higher  value  its  extensive  use 
makes  production  costs  compara¬ 
tively  high.  Pigs  can  be.  fed  what 
they  will  consume  of  either  whole 
or  skim  milk,  best  fed  sour.  After 
leaving  with  their  dam  for  24  to  48 
hours,  calves  should  be  limited  to 
about  five  pounds  whole  milk  daily 
gradually  increasing  up  to  about 
seven  pounds  per  head  daily  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week,  and  reducing 
the  whole  milk  down  to  three  pounds 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  week.  A 
calf  meal,  any  of  the  good  commer¬ 
cial  calf  meals  or  pellets  are  suitable, 
should  be  allowed,  with  best  quality 
mixed  hay. 


Supplementing  Ration 

I  would  appreciate  a  little  advice 
on  the  following  question.  Please 
give  me  your  best  formula  for  milk 
producing.  I  have  the  following 
grains:  oats  to  barley,  corn,  wheat. 
Now  what  can  I  add  to  make  this  a 
complete  dairy  ration?  J.  f.  p. 

A  suitable  ration  using  the  feeds 
mentioned  with  good  quality  legume 
hay  and  silage  would  be:  Ground 
oats,  400  lbs.;  ground  barley,  400 
lbs.;  ground  corn,  400  lbs.;  ground 
wheat,  300  lbs.;  wheat  bran,  300  lbs.; 
linseed  meal,  200  lbs.;  steamed  bone 
meal,  20  lbs.;  salt,  20  lbs.  These  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  together  and  fed  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  the  mixture  to  each 
three  or  four  pounds  of  milk  produced 
daily.  If  timothy  or  mixed  hay  is 
used  add  100  pounds  more  of  lin¬ 
seed  meal. 


Nicotine  sulfate,  commonly  known 
under  the  trade  name  of  “Black- 
leaf-40,”  can  be  obtained  at  any 
drug  store.  It  is  effective  against 
both  tapeworms  and  hookworms  as 
well  as  many  other  of  the  common 
sheep  parasites.  The  dose  is  one- 
half  ounce;  this  is  about  two  tea¬ 
spoons  mixed  with  one  quart  of 
water.  Lambs  weighing  from  40  to 
60  pounds  should  receive  one  ounce 
of  this  mixture.  Eighty-pound  lambs 
should  receive  one  and  one-half 
ounces;  sheep  100  pounds  and  over, 
from  two  to  four  ounces  depending 
on  condition  and  weight:  Starve  for 
24  hours  before  administering  the 
treatment  as  a  drench,  using  a  long 
necked  bottle,  and  being  careful  not 
to  get  the  sheep  and  lamb’s  head  too 
high.  Treat  all  in  the  flock  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  rule  and  repeat 
in  three  weeks  for  three  or  four  ad¬ 
ministrations. 

It  is  better  to  change  the  pasture 
for  sheep  every  year,  or  fence  off 
some  and  follow  rotational  grazing. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIBE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
86  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


p  \  TTI  |7  Five  hundred  head  fattey  fresh 
L/A  1  1  EEi  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 


»  FOR  SALE  REGISTERED  HEREFORD,  BULL  • 

One  year  old.  Beady  for  service.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Ship  any  State.  Farmers  Prices. 

HE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS.  PELANSON.  N.  Y. 

A  GOATS 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  267.  FAIRBURY, 
NEB.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory:  3  copies  10c. 


A  FINE  HERD  OF  TWENTY  HEAD  7  milkers, 

for  sale  at  a  sacrifice.  HOUPERT,  CLINTON,  CONN. 
T _  L  Milk  does;  bred;  sold  on  approval. 

loggenberg  pony  farm,  himrod.  n.  y. 


Young  Saanen  doe,  how  milking  gallon;  long  lactation; 
$45.00.  Stevens,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Toggenberg&sT  does' 


J.  G.  Weissinger, 
Nanuet,  New  York 


BAYSHORE,  L  l„  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bayshore  800 


New  York  Address  —  Isbrandtsen, 


MINERAL  COMPOUND 

iVJL  HELPFUL  HORSE  TONIC  JLr 

IN  USE  63  YEARS 

Mineral  Remedy  Co.,  Box  821,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOLSTEINS 

145th  Earlville  Sale 

100  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE.,  MADISON 
COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Thursday,  July  16,  1942 

Healthy  on  all  tests,  many  from  Bang  Certified 
herds,  a  number  vaccinated  for  Bangs. 

65  Fresh  and  close  springers.  20  cows  and  heifers 
due  in  the  falL  15  bulls. 

Buy  at  this  long  established,  reputable  market 
place.  Write  for  details  about  how  to  bid  without 
being  present  at  the  sale.  * 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

-  Sales  Manager 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  A  1 

GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

AMIS  FARM,  STRAFFORD,  VERMONT 

George  Brown,  Manager 

Registered  Angus  Breed¬ 
ing  Stock  Steers 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders  Association.  Col; 
leee  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen -Angus  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  Fancy  Baby  Beef  especially  raised  for 

locker  trade.  Also  one  purebred  Aberdeen-Angus  bull 
One  year  old.  Two  Hampshire  purebred  boars,  seven 

months  old.  WALKING  HORSE  FARM 
PAUL  WHITEMAN,  Owner,  ROSEMONT.  N.  J. 

Windsome  Farm— Angus.  Good  young  purebred  bulls; 

thick,  low,  masculine.  See  them.  Also  outstanding  test- 
ed  sire  ready  for  heavy  service.  J.  R.  Busk,  Litchfield,  Ct. 

SHORTHORNS  | 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

meat  'United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns  Jour  percrnt  mUk  and 
crrA*itp<5t  salvage  value  of  all  niLlK  breeds.  £  ivifixi, 
literature  on  request.  Bead  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
TOTTRNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c ,  one 
year  $L00-  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

DepL  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  yearl  old  and  Tarbell 
Phi-ms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 

tionwrU^TARBELL  FA RM S, "sin i th vUI e" Flats!  N -Y. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

ready  for  light  service.  From  600  butter  dams.  Also 
a  few  heifer  calves  from  two  weeks  to  a  year.  And  a 
few  cow 8.  Price  reasonable.  Blood  tested  herd.  For 

LAKEWrDELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

Spring  Farm  Has  For  Sale 

A  few  bred  and  open  Guernsey  heifers  and  a  proven 
two  year  old  bull  of  Butterfat  breeding.  For  particulars 
and  pedigrees  apply  to  THOMAS  JOHNSON.  Mgr., 
Tilly  Foster,  New  York.  Tel.  Brewster  447 

SHEEP 

•  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  • 

GOOD  BREEDING — Purebred  registered  spring  cam 
lambs  for  sale.  $20.00  apiece.  Write — 

Frank  Silvernail,  Superintendent.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  | 

Pigs  For  Sale 

We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 

Chester  Whites  $7.50 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Gilts  for  Fall  Farrowing 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Prices 

W.  E.  R EASON ER  &  SONS, 

R.  F.  D.  4,  -  --  Watertown,  New  York 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  »t  » 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS— Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Wnntorl  "Fvo  bred  gilts;  registered  Durocs,  Hamp- 
Tl  allied  hires  or  Tamworths.  Reasonable.  Good  stock. 

Vaccinated.  BUTLER  BROTHERS,  Stamford,  N.  Y. 

Ptr  nilRnfC  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
lYLu.LMJIWLO  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

j  RABBITS 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Liye. 

98%  all  furs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

Willow  Brook  Form.  RD5.  Sellersville.  Po. 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

DOGS  1 

X3UKEBRED  COCKEIt  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Ci  RarnirJ  Beautiful  A.K.C.  male.  175  lb. 
Dcrilaru  IS  months.  Reasonable  price. 

Seneca  Saint  Bernard  Kennel,  Waterloo,  N.Y.  Ph.  I3F2I 

For  Sale— REG.  DACHSHUNDS  $20  up 

Write  WM.  GLASSFORD,  PENN  RUN,  PENNA. 

fnllicc  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right. 

cuiueb  Tweedon  Kennels,  Phoenix,  New  York 

Dart  fnlliac  —  Roaolec  aI1  a2es  any  color.  Woodland 
Reg.  tomes -Deagies  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 

Red.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

THREE  BELGIAN  TEAMS 

Well  Matched  Sorrels  Roans  &.  Bays  at  Farmers  Prices 

Pair  of  strawberry  roan  mares,  own  sisters,  7  and  S 
years,  weight  3200,  sound,  kind,  and  very  true,  a  team 
you  can  trust,  any  body  can  drive  them,  $485.00 
delivered.  These  mares  are  bred  to  foal  in  1943.  Pair  Bay 
mares  6  and  7  years  old,  weight  3000  well  broken, 
well  matched,  one  will  have  a  colt  soon,  other  bred  to 
foul  in  1943,  sound,  kind  and  true,  $485.00  delivered. 
These  mares  are  bred  to  a  chestnut  ton  stallion,  fees 
all  paid.  Fancy  pair  sorrel  geldings  with  white  points, 
6  and  7  years  old  weight  3500  very  well  broken  well 
matched,  sound,  $550.00  delivered.  This  is  a  real  show 
team.  ENOS  N.  MILLER,  ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Morgan  Mare 

Dark  Chestnut,  14  hands,  eight  years  old,  sound,  well 
broken.  Bred  to  registered  stallion.  Bargain  at  $150. 
to  close  out  herd.Torreya  Pony  Farm.  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  :  | 

Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  In  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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FOR  US  ?-  Oh,  that's  real  kino 

OF  VOU,  MRS.  OWEN.  JOHN  _ 

JUST  LOVES  HOTBUNS,‘>^NnTH|Mg 

f  AT  ALL,  CHILD.' 

’ -  AND  VOU  LET  THAT 

HUSBAND  OF  VOURS  EAT 
ALL  HE  WANTS  .  THESE 
BUNS  ARE  GOOD  FOR  HIM 
THEY'VE  GOT 
*4  EXTRA 
VITAMINS 
IN  THEM  , 


MV!  ISN'T  THAT  SOMETHING  NEW- 
EXTRA  VITAMINS  IN  BUNS?, 

VOU  MUST  TELL  ME 
VOUR  SECRET, 

MRS.  OWEN/ 

fJ  THERE'S  NO 


SECRET,  SUSAN. 
I  JUST  BAKED 
THEM  WITH 

fleischmann's 


VEAST 


IF  A  MERE 
MAN  CAN 
STICK  HIS 
OAR  IN  - 
AREN'T  ALL 
YEASTS 
THE  SAME? 


NO  INDEEDV!  FLEISCHMANN'S  IS  THE 
ONLY  VEAST  WITH  ALL  THESE  VITAMINS - 
A.  Bi,  D,ANDG.  WHAT'S  MORE, SUSAN, 
HOT  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  APPRECIABLY 
LOST  IN  THE  OVEN.  THEY  ALL  GO 
INTO  YOUR  BREAD  OR  ROLLS  FOR 
THE  EXTRA  VITAMINS  THAT 
NO  OTHER  VEAST  CAN  GIVE 


ANOTHER  THING  TO  REMEMBER,  SUSAN,  IS 
THAT  THE  FLEISCHMANN'S  YOU  BUY  THESE 
OAVS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN  VOUR  REFRIGERATOR. 
YOU  CAN  LAY  IN  A  WHOLE  WEEK'S  SUPPLY. 
AND  BY  THE  WAY,  SEND  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK.  IT'S  FULL 
OF  ALL  SORTS  OF  DELICIOUS  NEW  , 

BREADS  AND  ROLLS 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TAPE  y°ur  CORNS 

and  Callouses  with  COMFITAJPE  for 
quick  relief.  New  protective,  penetra¬ 
tive  iagent  eases  pain,  gently  absorbs 
hard  growths  without  injury  to  healthy 
tissue.  Walk,  pl'ay,  dance  in  comfort 
during  treatment.  Big  spool,  60  square 
inches  to  clip  and  apply  as  needed, 
bend  $1.00  and  if  not  delighted  after 
using,  get  full  refund.  g, 

COMFITAPE,  Dept.  7,  Burlington,  Vt. 


WEDDINGS 

INVITATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
You  Want  the  Best  at  Lowest  Prices 

Send  for  finished  samples. 

COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO,  MASS. 


Get  this  sturdy, 
better  kind  of  Jar 


Enjoy  the  added  security  of  Presto  Duraglas 
Jars.  They  are  sturdy  and  long  lasting; 
Made  by  the  famous  Duraglas  method, 
sidewalls  are  stronger  and  of  even  thick¬ 
ness— no  weak  spots.  Laboratory  tested; 
Handy  to  hold,  easy  to  clean.  Smooth 
sealing  surface.  All  sizes.  For  insurance 
on  home  canning  get  PRESTO  JARS; 


A  COMPLETE  LINE— Jars— Standard  Closures  and  Rings 

Any  standard  jar-closure 
and  ring  fit  the  new 
PRESTO.  But  for  sure  re¬ 
sults,  ask  for  PRESTO  fit¬ 
tings.  All  types — Univer¬ 
sal  glass-top . . .  porcelain- 
lined  caps— 2-piece  lac¬ 
quered  vacuum  type. 


IIJIMl 


mmm 


FRUIT 


■  nvi  i 

JARS 

•  ST.  LOUIS.  MoJ 


He  may  not  know  war’s  gain  or  loss, 
Nor  tread  the  glory  road  to  fame. 
He  will  not  win  a  ribboned  cross; 
No  marbled  shaft  shall  bear  his 
name. 


But  he  must  fight  from  dawn  to  dark 
When  famine  stalks  its  helpless 
prey; 

And  hunger’s  victims,  thin  and  stark, 
Die — that  a  madman  have  his  way. 


The  farmer’s  weapons — sun  and  rain. 
And  soil  with  plenty’s  potence 
stored. 

His  legions  are  his  fields  of  grain — 
The  shining  plowshares  are  his 
sword. 


Harry  Varley 


Drying  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables 

We  are  getting  a  number  of  re¬ 
quests  from  readers  about  drying  the 
products  of  gardens  and  orchards, 
that  ordinarily  would  be  canned. 
Complete  information  on  this  subject 
is  given  in  Farmer’s  Bulletin  No.  984, 
“Farm  and  Home  Drying  of  Fruits 
Vegetables,”  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  You  may 
get  a  copy  by  sending  your  request 
and  five  cents  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patches  are  Popular 

No  longer  are  patched 
garments  signs  of  extreme  thrift, 
to  be  worn  by  boys  and 
girls  with  much  mental  suffering. 
Instead,  patches  are  now  patriotic 
and  the  girl  who  can  show  the  most 
talent  in  designing  a  garment  of 
patches  rates  high  with  her  peers. 
One  of  the  best  known  New  York 
newspapers  gave  much  space  recent¬ 
ly  to  photographs  and  descriptions  of 
amusing  and  practical  dresses, 
jackets  and  even  jaunty  little  turbans 
made  of  left  overs. 

So,  don’t  despair  if  the  cash  for  a 
new  outfit  isn’t  forthcoming  or  if  the 
materials  you  had  planned  on  are 
not  to  be  had.  Up  in  the  attic  or  in 
grandmother’s  old  trunks  there  are 
probably  lots  of  good  pieces  that  can 
be  worked  in  together  to  make 
original  and  amusing  clothes. 


Save  Waste  Fats 

More  than  two  billion  pounds  of 
fats  are  wasted  in  this  country’s 
kitchens  each  year.  Fats  make 
glycerine  and  glycerine  makes  ex¬ 
plosives  for  us  and  our  allies.  For 
that  reason  our  Government  is  call¬ 
ing  on  all  housewives  to  save  every 
bit  of  cooking  fat,  bacon  grease,  meat 
drippings,  frying  fats.  Pour  them 
through  a  kitchen  strainer  into  a 
clean,- wide-mouthed  can,  not  glass. 
Keep  in  cool  dark  place  until  you 
have  saved  a  pound  or  more,  then 
take  it  (early  in  the  week  if  possi¬ 
ble)  to  your  meat  dealer  who  is  co¬ 
operating  in  this  salvage  drive.  He 
will  pay  you  for  these  waste  fats 
and  get  them  started  on  their  way 
to  the  war  industries,  and  that  little 
extra  money,  if  turned  into  war 
savings  stamps,  will  bring  Victory 
that  much  nearer. 


Book  Note 

Everyone  on  the  home  front  needs 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  aboht 
the  proper  choice  and  preparation  of 
food.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  the  subject  in  connection  with 
our  war  efforts  and  now  a  new, 
pocket  size  Home  Guide  to  Modern 
Nutrition  by  N.  D.  Phillips  has  just 
been  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  and 
Company  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  a  copy. 
A  novel  feature  in  the  makeup  of 
this  book  is  the  way  in  which  the 
menus  are  arranged.  Each  menu  is 
printed  on  its  own  separate  ticket, 
hinged  to  the  wire-o  binding  and 
opposite  each  one  are  printed  allow¬ 
able  substitutions  or  additions.  The 
nutritional  values  of  each  meal  are 
indicated  and  in  addition  to  the  90 
balanced  meals  (30  each,  breakfast, 
luncheon,  dinner)  there  is  much 
valuable  information  on  vitamins, 
calories,  body  weight  control  and  the 
preparation  of  food  to  retain  its 
maximum  nutritional  value,  c.  b.  w. 


Sugarless  Ice  Cream 

My  farm  family  likes  ice  cream 
but  when  the  sugar  ration  became 
effective  we  had  to  forego  this 
luxury.  Now,  having  lots  of  cream 
on  the  farm  I  wondered  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it,  giving  the 
children  more  cream  and  milk  they 
need  and  not  using  much  sugar.  One 
day  we  developed  the  idea  of  what 
we  call  sugarless  ice  cream.  It’s  too 
good  to  keep  to  ourselves  so  thought 
you  may  like  to  pass  it  on  to  others. 
Here  is  the  recipe:  1  cup  whipping 
cream,  1  cup  light  cream,  2  eggs  and 
y2  to  %  cup  pineapple  preserves. 
Mix  2  egg  yolks,  1  cup  light  cream 
and  preserves  according  to  sweet¬ 
ness  desired.  Beat  egg  whites  until 
stiff,  whip  cream  and  mix  with  first 
mixture.  Pour  in  two  trays  of  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator.  When  about  one- 
half  frozen  take  out  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Finish  freezing  and  try  it 
on  your  family.  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  a  delightful  surprise  when  you 
announce  your  sugarless  ice  cream 
dessert.  I  suppose  other  preserves 
could  be  used  as  well,  but  so  far  I 
have  only  experimented  with  pine¬ 
apple.  Its’  good.  MRS.  r.  s. 


Butters,  Conserves,  Jams 
and  Preserves 

Delicious  butters,  conserves,  and 
jams  may  be  made  with  somewhat 
less  sugar  than  is  needed  for  preserves. 
A  general  rule  is  that  one  pound 
corn  sirup  may  be  used  with  each 
two  pounds  of  sugar  when  making 
any  of  these.  An  acceptable  pro¬ 
duct  may  be  made  by  substituting 
corn  sirup  or  honey  for  one-half  the 
sugar  indicated  in  a  recipe.  Jams, 
conserves,  marmalades,  and  pre¬ 
serves  in  which  corn  sirup  or  honey 
is  used  should  be  processed  15 
minutes  in  water  bath  and  sealed 
air-tight  to  prevent  fermentation. 

One  good  way  to  provide  butters 
or  jams  for  the  breakfast  toast  is 
to  can  the  unsweetened  fruit  and 
make  up  in  small  batches  as  needed. 
If  a  butter  is  to  be  finished  later 
on,  cook  the  fruit  to  a  thick  sauce 
before  canning.  This  will  save  jar 
space  and  also  shorten  the  final 
cooking  time. 


Jelly 

Corn  sirup  may  be  substituted  for 
one-third  of  the  sugar,  or  honey  may 
be  substituted  for  as  much  as  one- 
half  the  sugar  called  for  in  a  recipe. 
Weigh  sugar  and  sirup  if  possible. 
If  no  scales  are  available,  remember 
one  and  one-third  cups  of  corn  sirup 
or  honey  weighs  about  one  pound. 
Jelly  containing  corn  sirup  or  honey 
requires  a  little  longer  cooking  than 
that  made  with  all  sugar. 


Peach  Upside  Down  Cake 

Make  a  syrup  of  four  tablespoons 
butter  and  one-half  cup  brown  sugar. 
Add  sugar  to  melted  butter  over  low 
heat.  Use  an  iron  skillet.  Arrange 
six  sliced  peaches,  smoothly,  over  the 
syrup  in  the  skillet. 

Make  a  cake  batter  of  %  cup 
sugar,  1  egg,  4  tablespoons  butter, 
IV4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  y4 
teaspoon  salt,  iy4  cups  sifted  flour, 
Vz  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Pour  batter  over  peaches  and  bake 
40  minutes.  When  done  turn  out  on 
a  flat  dish  upside  down,  peaches  and 
syrup  on  top.  Serve  hot,  as  is,  or 
with  whipped  cream.  A  very  rich 
dessert.  A,  w< 
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Use  RadisK  Tops 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
how  I  have  been  using  the  tops  of 
radishes  as  I  thought  perhaps  some 
one  else  would  like  to  try  them.  Most 
people  think  the  tops  of  radishes  are 
hot,  or  do  not  have  a  good  flavor, 
but  they  are  wrong  as  the  flavor  is 
very  good,  cooked  01;  raw.  Use  plenty 
of  tops  and  bottoms  also  as  they 
cook  down  like  most  greens.  Wash 
well  both  tops  and  the  radish,  only 
cutting  off  the  little  root.  Slice  the 
radishes  thin  and  cut  the  tops,  each 
leaf  in  two  or  three  pieces  and  the 
stems  in  half  inch  pieces,  cutting 
several  at  one  time.  Cut  sliced 
bacon  in  small  pieces  put  in  a  pan 
over  a  low  flame,  toss  in  the  pan 
to  keep  from  burning  and  when 
brown  take  but  and  put  the  radishes 
and  tops  in  the  pan,  toss  them 
around  off  and  on  for  8  or  10  minutes 
so  they  will  not  stick  to  the  pan. 
Add  salt  and  pepper,  put  the  bacon 
back  in  the  pan  and  mix  with  the 
greens  then  put  in  a  dish  and 
garnish  with  hard  cooked  egg.  Allow 
a  large  bunch  on  radishes,  a  thin 
slice  of  bacon  and  a  half  boiled  egg 
for  each  serving.  I  cook  dandelion 
greens,  mustard  greens  and  all  root 
vegetable  tops  the  same  way.  I  do 
not  use  any  water  at  all.  There  is 
more  good  in  the  tops  than  in  the 
roots,  so  I  never  throw  away  the 
tops.  Beet  tops  I  cook  the  same  as 
spinach,  not  with  the  bacon,  just 
with  what  water  sticks  to  the  leaves. 
Then  I  add  butter.  I  also  use  the 
radish  tops  for  salad  with  the 
radish  cut  in  thin  slices;  I  cut  the 
tops  in  fine  shreads,  used  alone  or 
with  lettuce  or  other  greens  they  are 
good.  -  MRS.  g.  s. 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  letters 
and  post  marks  with  all  interested. 
Got  started  this  Fall  and  find  it  most 
interesting.”  MRS.  T.  T. 


9054  —  This  smart  two-piece  dress  for  ma¬ 
trons  is  cool  and  slimming.  Wear  the  skirt 
with  other  blouses,  too.  Sizes  34  to  46. 
Size  36  requires  4  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

4054  —  Save  for  Victory  by  making  this 
perky  sunfrock  and  bonnet  outfit.  It’s 
skillfully  planned  to  conserve  fabric.  In 
size  6,  the  entire  ensemble  takes  only  1!4 
yards  35  inch  fabric.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8. 

9077 — Patches  are  in  the  news.  Select  this 
style  to  use  up  those  left-over  pieces  of 
material.  The  blouse  may  have  contrast 
bands  at  neckline  and  sleeves.  Sizes  12  to 
20.  Size  16,  skirt  requires  VA  yards  35  inch 
fabric;  blouse,  V/z  yards  35  inch  fabric  and 
%  yard  contrast. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents  (in  coins). 
Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  collecting  all 
kinds  of  old  buttons  especially  all 
kinds  of  uniform  buttons  and  would 
like  to  exchange  with  anyone  or 
would  send  patchwork  pieces,  stamps 
or  novelties.”  mrs.  r.  b.  h. 

Maine 


“I  am  interested  in  collecting 
crochet  pot  holders.  To  everyone 
sending  me  one,  I’ll  send  them  one. 
Would  be  pleased  to  exchange  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  with  tatting  edges  for 
Amaryllis  or  calla  lily  bulbs.” 

New  York  mrs.  l.  n. 


“My  hobbies  are  gardening,  crochet¬ 
ing  and  refinishing  antique  furniture. 
I  would  like  to  exchange  some  rick- 
rack  lace,  pot  holders  and  hot  dish 
mats  for  Gladiolus  bulbs,  Korean 
and  cushion  mums.  I  have  a  few 
choice  Iris  plants  too  for  exchange.” 

New  York  mrs.  f.  r.  c. 


Quick  Biscuits 

I  have  been  making  biscuits  for 
the  past  30  years,  and  often  grew 
tired  of  them,  though  the  men  never 
did.  However  a  bride  gave  me  her 
method  of  being  able  to  have  light 
fluffy  biscuits  at  a  few  minutes 
notice  and  now  I  enjoy  eating  them 
at  any  meal.  I  mix  up  several  bak¬ 
ings  of  the  dry  ingredients  and  keep 
in  my  kitchen  cabinet.  If  company 
drops  in  I  measure  out  the  amount 
I  wish,  and  simply  add  the  milk  and 
shortening;  in  15  minutes  I  have 
hot  biscuits  on  the  table. 

Two  cups  sifted  flour,  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  2 
teaspoons  sugar.  Sift  together.  Add 
the  amount  of  milk  needed  to  make 
a  spongy  dough  and  add  2  table¬ 
spoons  melted  butter,  or  any  fat  you 
wish  to  use.  Roll  out  %  of  an  inch 
thick,  dip  tops  in  warm  melted 
butter,  or  any  sweet  fat.  We  like 
sausage  fat.  Plump  the  bottoms  into 
a-  well  greased  baking  tin  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  This  makes  about  qne 
dozen  good  sized  biscuits.  A  small 
biscuit  cutter  should  be  used  as  these 
dainty  bits  of  fluff  puff  up  at  once 
in  the  oven  into  full  man  sized 
biscuits.  MRS.  a.  s.  K. 


Her  Own  “Concocting” 

Fruit  Salad.  —  When  canning 
cherries  try  this,  especially  good 
with  Black  Tartarian  and  similar 
varieties.  Mix  about  five  parts  pitted 
cherries  with  three  parts  tender 
rhubarb  cut  into  half-inch  lengths 
and  two  parts  seedless  raisins.  Can 
with  a  medium  syrup. 


Special  Hash.  —  Place  several 
slices  of  bacon  per  person  into  a 
frying  pan  for  five  or  six  people. 
Add  one  large  eggplant  cut  into 
small  dice,  a  half  dozen  ears  of  corn 
cut  from  cob  and  about  four  large 
sweet  peppers  cut  into  slivers,  cover 
and  cook  until  eggplant  is  tender, 
stirring  occasionally.  Then  add  three 
eggs  and  half  a  cup  of  milk  beaten 
up  together  and  treat  like  an  omelet, 
adding  additional  seasonings  with 
milk  and  eggs.  If  your  bacon  is  very 
salt  you  will  not  need  much  salt  but 
some  of  course;  a  teaspoon  of  sugar 
and  several  dashes  of  pepper.  The 
old  folks  used  to  say,  “season  with 
judgment.” 


Scotch  Stew.  —  One  small  beef 
heart  cut  in  pieces,  one  quart  sliced 
carrots,  one  cup  sliced  onions  and 
one  cup  rolled  oats  (not  quick  oats). 
Water  to  cover,  bring  to  a  boil,  add 
one  teaspoon  (heaped)  of  salt  and 
simmer  until  tender.  mrs.  r.  e.  b. 


m  For  the  Blind 

If  there  are  any  persons  in  this 
wide  '  world  who  need  our  utmost 
consideration  and  assistance  it  is 
the  blind,  so  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  others  one  way  in  which  a 
sister  helped  her  blind  sister  to  write 
letters  to  her  most  intimate  friends. 

A  large  lined  writing-pad  is  used. 
Each  sheet  is  run  through  an  un¬ 
threaded  sewing  machine  stitching 
on  the  liner. 

The  writing  is  done  on  the  reverse 
side,  a  pencil  used  for  writing  as 
it  is  easier  to  tell  when  it  crosses 
the  lines  of  perforations.  A  tiny  edge 
turned  up  at  right  angle  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  sheet  indicates  the 
time  to  stop  on  that  line.  The  index 
finger  of  the  left  hand  is  the  line 
guide.  d.  c.  w. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

HEATING  SYSTEM 

★  ★ 


You’re  lucky . . .  and  you  know  it ...  if  you  are  enjoying  the 
even  distribution  and  the  gentle  warmth  of  a  radiator  heating 
system.  There  is  nothing  like  hot  water  or  steam  heating  for 
cleanliness,  for  health,  and  for  downright -economy,  too. 


Today  when  many  of  the  foundries  which  formerly  made 
handsome  jacketed  boilers  and  streamlined  radiators  are 

producing  ordnance  materials,  your 
heating  plant  would  be  very  difficult  if 
nc?t  impossible  to  replace. That’s  why  to¬ 
day,  more  than  ever  before,  you  should 
take  good  care  of  your  heating  system 
so  that  it  will  continue  to  give  you  the 
same  efficient  and  economical  output 
of  healthful  heat. 

Your  heating  plant  is  a  fine  piece  of 
machinery.  It  needs  the  attention  and 
checking  that  fine  machinery  requires. 
Call  your  local  contractor  for  an  inspec- 
,  tion  of  your  heating  plant.  Remember, 

UTICA  Boilers  and  , 

Radiators  are  efficient  your  government  wants  you  to  keep 

and  economical.  your  heating  plant  in  good  running 

order  to  conserve  metal  and  to  save  fuel. 


UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.Y. 


^YOU, TOO, era 

rA  BANK  By  MAIL 

'N Thousands  of  savers/ 
everywhere,  bank  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages.* 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  folder;  full  de¬ 
tails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  ask  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours; 

Mail  Thi$  Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
100  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  B 
Please  send  folders  checked; 

a  Bank  by  Mail  P  Life  Insurance 

Name  -  -  - - 

Address  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

City  . ^.Tl -  Staff 
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Tte  FARMERS 
SHOP  BOOK 

By  Louis  M.  Roehl 


0  A  revised  guide  to 
teach  farm  boys  to 
do  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  work, 
and  to  help  farmers 
maintain  up  to  date 
tools  and  equipment. 

9  This  hook  contains 
illustrations  and  chap¬ 
ters  on  grinding  and 
fitting  farm  carpentry 
and  woodwork  tools. 

Painting,  repairing  and 
refinishing  furniture, 
soldering,  etc. 

#  A  4S2  page  cloth 
hound  book. 

Price  $2.48 

3e  Sales  Tas  for  Hew  York  City  Residents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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Looking  For  Summer  Boarders? 

Owing  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  tires  and  automobiles, 
thousands  of  city  people,  who  formerly  took  long  trips  during 
the  summer  months,  will  spend  their  vacation  in  farm  homes 
this  season.  Although  tourist  inns  and  seaside  resorts  may  suffer 
from  the  change,  country  boarding  houses  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joy  the  best  season  that  they  have  had  during  many  years, 

If  you  are  looking  for  summer  boarders,  why  not  try  a  little 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Others  have  found  this  an  excellent  method  of  getting  in  touch 
with  city  families,  who  desire  accommodations  in  the  country. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  information  pertaining  to  farm  life.  City  people  therefore 
turn  to  the  paper  when  they  are  looking  for  a  desirable  boarding 
house  or  other  accommodations  in  the  country. 

Your  advertisement  in  The  Rlv.al  New-Yorker  will  place 
your  message  before  these  people  just  when  they  are  making  their 
plans  for  the  Summer.  The  cost  of  an  advertisement  is  only  10 
cents  per  word  and  you  can  tell  the  most  desirable  features  of 
your  place  at  a  small  cost.  Send  copy  of  your  advertisement 
promptly  to  catch  the  next  issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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UNION  MADE 


/ 


u.s. 


E  INC  ICS 

UNION  MADE  ^ 


DEFENSE 
BONDS  & 
STAMPS. 


YOU  »»ve  money  by  wearing  finck'S  Red  Bxr  work  gar¬ 
ments.  Long  famous  Michigan-made  line.  Only  best  San¬ 
forized  materials  used— cut  on  roomy  patterns.  Reinforced 
everywhere  to  prevent  splitting  or  tearing.  Triple  stitched 
for  greater  strength,  longer  wear.  Full  roomy  legs,  comfort¬ 
able,  easy  to  put  on.  Sizes  to  fit  every  figure.  Overalls, 
jackets,  coveralls,  shop  coats,  matched  shirts  and  pants, 
trousers,  shop  aprons.  See  your  dealer  ■ 

and  get  extra  value  in  finck^,  4^. 


§Y.  M.  F/NCK&  COMPANY  •  DB T RO/T.  M/C//. 


A  FIGS  NOSE  J 


MARIETTA  —  the  Greatest 
Name  in  Silos  —  Reporting  on 
1942  Output  .... 


Super-Concrete 
^■■■Stave  Silo 

Marietta’s  famous 
Super-Construction 
concrete  stave  silo 
—  the  world’s  saf¬ 
est  in  any  climate 
and  ensilingservice: 
1942  quota  SOLD. 

Super-Wood 

Silo 

America’s  No.  1 
Silo  of  Oregon  Fir. 
Pressure-tested, 
special  hooping  — 
for  HAY.  Redwood, 
hinged  doors.  1942 
Orders  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  next  30 

days. 


"Defense"  All-Wood 
Sit* 


Saves  vital  war  ma¬ 
terials.  All-Wood 
Construction.  Fir 
staves.  Oak  hoops. 
Presdwood  doors. 
Can  supply  for 
limited  time  only. 


Masonite) 


"Victory”  Silo 

A  sensation!  Marietta-Masonite 
exclusive  Presdwood  creation.  Low 
cost  feed  crop  protection.  1942 
Orders  STILL  accepted  — -  but 
HURRY! 


THE  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO.  Dept.Q| 
Baltimore,  Md.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Lilesville,  N.  C. 


CURRENT  DIVIDEKD  g%frf 

INVESTMENT  €7 
SHARES  \M/0 

AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS  NEVlERSsA,D 

Lump  sum  investments  accepted  in  multiples  of 
$100.  Dividends  paid  semi-annually.  All  accounts  fully 
insured  up  to  $5,000.  To  open  account  by  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order.  Assets  over  $6,000,000.  Write 
for  statement,  signature  card  and  information  folder. 

NATICK 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


Do  You  Know 


MSrK£L/£F  for 
tameness  U\  c/ue  to 


SHOULDER  GAlL^i 
SWOLLEN  MUSCLES  - 

BRUISES - ► 

STRAINS - ► 


For  over  50  years  many  leading  veterinariea 
have  used  Absorbine  to  relieve  these  injuries. 
If  you  will  rub  Absorbine  on  as  soon  as  injury 
is  noticed,  it  often  brings  relief  in  a  few  hoursl 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  a  proven  help 
for  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall,  curb  and  simi¬ 
lar  congestive  troubles. 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  sawl  Bow 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools  1  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Q-et  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

tc  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30  th  St..  New  York 


Always  keep  Absorbine  (n  the  stable  to 
avoid  many  an  expensive  lay-up.  Won’t 
blister  or  remove  hair.  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes. 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 

to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes:  , 

“In  the  November  1.  Issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 

came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it,  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 

ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  I  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale,  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — M.A.B. 

Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  10  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  for  Milk 
Production 

I  read  your  interesting  article  in 
the  May  16  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  on  “Silos  and  Silage.” 

My  herd  is  somewhat  too  large  for 
the  size  of  our  silo,  particularly  with 
the  heavy  feeding  program  which  is 
important  at  the  present  time.  We, 
therefore,  ran  out  of  silage  about  a 
month  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
still  impossible  to  pasture  the  herd. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  substitute  feeding  in  a'ddition 
to  good  mixed  clover  hay  and  grain 
(16  percent;  farm  grown  cornmeal 
and  oats  plus  32  percent  bought 
feed).  Silage  cannot  be  bought  jp 
my  neighborhood.  Besides,  this 
would  involve  a  time  consuming 
transportation  problem.  I  wonder 
whether  it  is  possible  to  keep  up 
milk  production  by  just  feeding  hay 
and  grain?  l.  h.  g. 

As  to  comparative  value  of  a 
ration  containing  corn  silage  and  hay 
vs.  one  composed  of  corn  silage  alone 
or  hay  alone  as  the  roughage  ration, 
numerous  tests  at  different  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  show  it  is  desirable 
and  profitable  to  add  some  dry 
roughage  to  a  ration  of  silage  alone. 
Compared  with  hay  alone,  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  available  tests  shows  that 
if  the  hay  used  is  of  good  quality 
and  the  concentrate  rations  are 
suitable,  adequate  and  comparable 
when  silage  was  added,  it  has  in¬ 
creased  milk  production  slightly. 
However,  the  later  tests  followed 
the  plan  of  providing  the  cows  with 
mechanical  drinking  cups  with  water 
available  at  all  times.  Such  tests 
showed  no  favor  for  silage. 

In  other  words,  while  silage  is 
more  economical,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  maximum  production  provided 
the  cows  have  access  to  water  at 
all  times.  When  silage  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  succulence  may  be  provided  by 
feeding  dry  beet  pulp,  well  moistened 
with  water.  This  may  be  purchased 
in  .  commercial  form  as  dried  beet 
pulp.  With  the  greatly  increased 
acreage  of  sugar  beets,  this  by¬ 
product  feed  should  be  somewhat 
comparatively  cheaper  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  Sliced  roots  or  cabbage 
fed  after  milking  are  also  suitable 
and  economical  sources  of  succulent 
roughage  for  cattle. 


Treating  Horse  With  Mange 

I  have  got  a  horse  that  has  mange. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
it?  A.  K. 

A  treatment  which  has  been  found 
to  be  satisfactory  in  most  cases  of 
mange  consists  in  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ing  the  areas  with  warm  water  and 
heavy  lather  made  with  tincture  of 
green  soap  purchased  at  any  drug 
store.  Dry  with  clean  cloth  and  then 
apply,  rubbed  in  well  with  a  brush,  a 
solution  made  by  boiling  one  and 
one-half  ounces  of  natural  leaf 
tobacco  in  two  pints  of  water.  Re¬ 
peat  for  three  or  four  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks.  All  harness  should 
be  similarly  treated.  Whitewash 
the  stall  and  spray  with  a  solution 
containing  one-fourth  pound  of 
chloride  of  lime  to  one  gallon  of 
water. 


Basis  for  Pasture  Rent 

I  have  a  permanent  pasture  with 
the  fences  kept  up  in  good  repair, 
which  one  of  my  neighbors  would 
like  to  have  for  his  milking  cows  for 
the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August.  He  would  keep  the  fences 
in  suitable  condition,  keep  his  cows 
in  the  pasture  while  he  is  using  it. 
I  understand  that  he  does  not  feed 
grain  during  this  period  of  time  but 
depends  exclusively  on  the  pastur¬ 
age  feed  to  make  the  milk.  He  would 
keep  the  cows  home  after  milking 
at  night  and  until  after  milking  in  the 
morning  and  then  turn  them  into 
my  pasture  daytimes.  If  he  were 
to  pay  me  for  this  pasturage  for 
three  months  or  for  that  part  of  it 
which  he  uses  my  pasturage,  on  the 
basis  of  his  milk  returns  for  the  time 
his  milking  cows  are  in  my  pasture, 
what  should  the  percentage  be,  to 
be  fair  and  right  to  both  parties? 

New  York  a.  e.  b. 

Good  pasture  per  cow  varies  from 
$1  to  $3  per  head  per  month.  This 
season  perhaps  $2  might  be  assumed 
to  be  a  fair  average.  The  equivalent 
value  of  this  in  milk  should  be  about 
10  pounds  of  3.5  percent  milk. 


Raising  Lambs 

Could  you  furnish  me  with  a 
method  of  raising  disowned  lambs, 
as  to  type  of  milk,  quantity  and  how 
often  they  are  to  be  fed?  j.  b. 

Many  think  in  feeding  orphan  or 
disowned  lambs  that  cow’s  milk 
should  be  diluted  with  about  equal 
parts  of  warm  water.  A  comparative 
analysis  of  ewes  and  cows  milk  as 
well  as  feeding  results  does  not  justify 
such  a  system.  Ewe’s  milk  averages 
almost  7  percent  fat;  therefore  it  is 
advisable  to  feed  milk  from  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  cows  to  such  lambs 
without  dilution. 

The  first  week  the  lambs  should 
be  fed  ewe’s  milk.  About  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  *ewe’s  milk  per  feeding  is 
enough  the  first  two  days,  fed  every 
two  hours.  After  that,  the  high  test 
cow’s  milk  may  be  gradually  sub¬ 
stituted,  fed  at  100  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Use  nipple  bottle,  sterilize  it 
each  feeding.  Let  the  lambs  have 
access  to  prain,  with  some  oats  and 
bran  in  it  and  best  quality  hay. 
Water  and  salt  kept  available  at  all 
times. 


Questions  on  Pigs 

Will  you  please  let  me  have  the 
following  information?  (1)  At  what 
age  should  young  pigs  be  vaccin¬ 
ated?  (2)  At  what  age  should  young 
male  pigs  be  cut?  (3)  At  what  age 
should  young  pigs  be  wormed? 

New  York  d.  e.  g. 

My  experience  has  been  that  from 
four  to  eight  weeks  following  wean¬ 
ing  is  a  satisfactory  time  to  vaccinate 
pigs,  either  single  or  double  treat¬ 
ment  with  anti-hog-cholera  serum 
and  virus.  Some  immunity  is  prob¬ 
ably  conveyed  during  and  following 
nursing  from  the  milk  of  double 
treated  sows. 

Boar  pigs  may  be  and  preferably 
should  be  castrated  before  weaning; 
no  setback  then  occurs.  Pigs  may  be 
wormed  two  to  four  weeks  following 
weaning  and  again  in  about  three 
weeks.  R.  W.  Duck 


This  well  finished  market  harrow  was  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  800  lbs 
corn,  200  lbs.  wheat  middlings,  1D0  lbs.  alfalfa  meal,  and  100  lbs.  trinity 
mixture,  by  P.  M.  Knapp,  West  Genesee  Turnpike,  Syracuse,  Onondaga 

County,  New  York. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


Whitehouse  Feed  and  Grain  at 
Whitehouse;  and  Berkaw  and 
Mathews  at  Lebanon.  Monday  and 
Thursday  pick-ups  are  made  at 
Little,  Wilson  and  Deats  at  Clinton 
and  Tuesday  pick-ups  at  J.  LaRue 
and  Sons  at  Washington. 


(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  May  1942  is  $2.34  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform 
price  is  based  on  the  following  prices. 
Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area) 
$2.85;  Class  1  (outside  non-federal)  $2.54; 
Class  1  (relief)  $2.28;  Class  2- A  (fluid 
cream)  $2.10  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $1.98;  2-C, 
$1,654;  2-D,  $1,558;  2-E,  $1,554;  2-F,  $1,554; 
3,  $1,961;  4- A,  $1.42;  4-B,  $1,843. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of  May 
1942  amounted  to  247,382,921  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  725,304,622  pounds  in 
the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  16  % 
cents. 

BUTTER 

Premium  marks,  37'/2  to  38%c;  90  to  92 
score,  35 3A  to  37 'Ac;  unsalted,  best,  38  to 
383Ac. 

,  EGGS 

Premium  marks,  40'/2  to  45c;  specials, 
34 '/2  to  39 'Ac;  standards,  32'A  to  37c;  browns, 
extra  fancy,  34  to  38'Ac. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2 'A  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  l'A  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Broilers,  22  to  29c;  fowls,  17  to  23'Ac; 
chickens,  18  to  19c;  pullets,  rocks,  few 
33A,  30c;  roosters,  14  to  15c;  turkeys,  25c; 
ducks,  13c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Fowls,  20  to  26c;  chickens,  33  to  35'Ac; 
turkeys,  33  to  33'Ac;  ducks,  17'A  to  19c. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples,  bu.,  $1.25  to  $3;  strawberries, 
quart,  10  to  30c.  Asparagus,  crate,  $1  to 
$4.50;  beans,  various,  bsk.  50c  to  $1.75; 
cabbage,  bsk.,  50c  to  $1.50;  cauliflower, 
crate,  50c  to  $1.25;  onions,  bag,  75c  to 
$1.50;  spinach,  bsk.,  $1  to  $1.25;  squash, 
bu.,  40  to  50c;  tomatoes,  lug,  $1.25  to  $2.25; 
potatoes,  $1.25  to  $1.35;  watercress,  bunch, 
5  to  7c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $25  to  $26; 
No.  3,  $23  to  $24;  straw,  rye,  $30.  1 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  No.  2,  $1.34%;  corn.  No.  2, 

$1.00%;  Oats,  No.  2,  59c;  rye,  79c. 


News  From 


Fine  Outlook  for  Crops 

Up  to  July  1  there  were  fine 
rains  over  most  of  New  Jersey,  and 
especially  in  the  central  and  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  State.  Potato  grow¬ 
ers  are  especially  well  pleased  with 
the  outlook  for  white  potatoes,  and 
prespnt  indications  are -that  the  yield 
will  show  a  large  increase  over  that 
of  last  year.  Sweet  potatoes  will  also 
show  an  increase  over  the  yield  for 
last  year’s  crops.  Tomatoes,  beans, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  beets,  carrots, 
onions,  turnips,  parsnips,  peppers, 
and  egg  plants  show  well  developed 
growth  and  producers  of  these  crops 
report  that  yields  of  these  crops  will 
be  the  best  that  they  have  had  for 
many  years. 

Growers  of  peaches  and  apples  are 
also  enjoying  favorable  conditions, 
except  in  Atlantic  County  where  the 
peach  crop  is  spotted,  due  to  cold 
weather  last  Winter.  The  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  fore¬ 
casts  the  peach  production  for  this 
season  at  1,125,000  bushels.  This  is 
slightly  less  than  the  1941  harvest, 
but  is  considerably  over  the  10-year 
average.  \ 

County  Agricultural  Fairs 

Eight  agricultural  fairs  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  Garden  State  for 
the  1942  season.  The  first  is  to  be 
Ringoes  Grange  Fair  in  Ringoes, 
Hunterdon  County,  August  12. 
Others  are:  South  Jersey  Fair,  Pit¬ 
man,  August  13-15;  Sussex  County 
Fair,  Branch  ville,  August  14-15; 
Morris  County  Fair,  Whippany, 
August  25-29;  Flemington  Fair, 
Flemington,  September  1-7;  Atlantic 
County  Fair,  Egg  Harbor,  September 
2-5;  Middlesex  County  Fair,  Dun¬ 
ham’s  Conner,  September  9-12;  New 
Jersey  State  Fair,  Trenton,  Septem¬ 
ber  27-October  3. 

Corn  Ear  Worm  Preventives 

The  corn  ear  worm  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  will  be  abundant  this  year  and 
unless  some  preventive  measures 
are  taken  we  can  look  for  a  large 
juicy  worm  in  each  ear  of  corn. 
These  worms  are  not  difficult  nor 
are  they  expensive  to  control.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  require  labor  in  apply- 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  38'A  to  42'Ac;  eggs,  34'A  to  41c; 
brown,  34  to  38'Ac;  live  fowls,  20  to  23c; 
chickens,  24  to  26c;  dressed  fowls,  22  to 
26c;  squabs,  33  to  36c;  apples,  bu.,  $2.15; 
sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $E25  to  $1.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  choice,  900-1100  lbs.,  $13.75  to 
$14.25;  good,  $13  to  $13.50;  medium,  $12.25 
to  $13;  common,  $10  to  $11.50;  choice,  1100 
to  1300  lbs.,  $13.75  to  $14.25;  good,  $13.25 
to  $13.75. 

Heifers,  choice,  $11.50  to  $13;  good,  $11 
to  $11.50;  medium,  $10  to  $11;  common, 
$9  to  $10. 

Cows,  choice,  $11  to  $11.50;  good,  $10.25 
to  $11;  medium,  $9  to  $10;  low  cutter  and 
cutter,  $7  to  $10. 

Bulls,  good  and  choice,  $12  to  $13; 
cutter,  common  and  medium,  $9  to  $11.50. 

Vealers,  good  and  choice,  $16  to  $16.50; 
medium,  $13.50  to  $15.50;  cull  and  common, 
$10  to  $12. 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  good  and 
choice,  $12.50  to  $14;  fair  to  good,  $9  to 
$11;  medium  to  fair,  $11.50  to  $13;  common 
and  medium,  $9  to  $10. 

Hogs,  good  and  choice,  160-180  lbs.,  $14.75 
to  $15;  180-200  lbs.,  $15  to  $15.25;  200-220 
lbs.,  $15  to  $15.25;  220-250  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.50; 
250-290  lbs.,  $14  to  $14.50;  290-350  lbs., 
$13.75  to  $14;  medium  and  good,  350-500 
lbs.,  $13.25  to  $13.75. 

Sheep,  medium  and  good  lambs,  $13  to 
$14.50;  common  lambs,  $10  to  $13;  ewes, 
$2  to  $6. 

PITTSBURGH 

Eggs,  white,  30>A  to  31c;  brown,  30  to 
30'Ac;  hens,  23  to  25c;  leghorn  hens,  19 
to  21c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2.75  to  $2.85; 
apples,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25;  onions,  50  lbs., 
$1.40  to  $1.50. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Steers,  $12  to  $13.35;  bulls,  $7.50  to  $12; 
cows,  $6  to  $10;  heifers,  $6.50  to  $12.50; 
sheep,  $6.25  to  $6.50;  lambs,  $11  to  $16; 
hogs,  $14  to  $14.40. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  38'A  to  39 'Ac;  eggs,  36  to  40c; 
poultry,  dressed  native  fowls,  22  to  27c; 
broilers,  28  to  30  c;  ducks,  20  to  21c; 
turkeys,  34  to  40c.  Live  poultry,  native 
fowls,  21  to  22c;  broilers,  23  to  26c;  roost¬ 
ers,  15  to  16c.  Potatoes,  Green  Mts.,  100 
lbs.;  $2.95  to  $3.05;  asparagus,  (24  bch.), 
$2.50  to  $3. 

Hay,  Timothy  No.  1,  $25.50  to  $26.50;  No. 
2,  $24  to  $25;  No.  3,  $22  to  $23;  alfalfa,  2nd 
cutting,  No.  1,  $30  to  $33;  1st  cutting,  $26 
to  $27;  clover  mixed,  $25  to  $27.50;  rye, 
straw,  $29  to  $30;  oat  straw,  $18.50  to 
$19.50. 


New  Jersey 

ing  the  material.  Mineral  oil  to 
which  has  been  added  an  insecticide 
or  a  material  which  will  kill  the 
young  worms  or  eggs  which  come  in 
contact  with  it,  is  recommended.  It 
will  require  about  eight  hours  to 
cover  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $7  to  $9  an 
acre.  A  small  amount  of  this  oily 
mixture  is  applied  to  the  silk  of  each 
ear  of  corn  with  a  pressure  oil  can 
three  to  four  days  after  the  silk 
starts  to  show.  Growers  of  small 
acreages  or  those  sweet  corn  growers 
who  are  supplying  roadside  stands 
should  make  an  extra  effort  this  year 
to  produce  at  least  a  portion  of  corn 
free  from  worms. 

Soy  Bean  Cultivation 

Because  there  is  no  first  aid  for 
soy  bean  seedlings  that  "break  their 
necks”  pushing  through  hard 
crusted  soil,  it  is  suggested  that 
New  Jersey  soy  bean  growers  in¬ 
crease  their  stands  and  yields  at 
harvest  time  by  cultivating  newly 
sown  fields  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  first  soil-packing  rain. 

Field  tests  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  several 
State  experiment  stations  show  that 
“crust-busting”  soon  after  planting 
time  increases  the  stand  by  permit¬ 
ting  more  seedlings  to  push  through 
to  the  surface  and  get  off  to  a  strong 
start. 

Rotary  hoe,  weeder,  spike-toothed 
or  spring-tooth  harrows  are  all  satis¬ 
factory  for  early  cultivation  of  beans 
drilled  solid  or  in  rows,  and  these 
can  be  used  for  additional  cultiv¬ 
ations  to  rid  the  field  of  weeds  until 
the  soybean  plants  are  six  inches 
tall. 

Conserving  Truck  Tires 

The  first  move  by  organized  farm¬ 
ers  in  Hunterdon  County  to  con¬ 
serve  rubber  stock  and  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  was  taken  when  trie 
Flemington  Auction  instituted  new 
truck  routes  to  pick  up  eggs  at  out¬ 
lying  points  in  the  territory  served 
by  the  association.  Thursday  pick¬ 
ups  are  now  made  at  D.  C.  R.  Hoff’s, 
Neshanic;  Belle  Mead  Farmer’s  Co¬ 
operative  at  Belle  Mead;  Sunrise 
Milling  Corporation  at  Somerville; 


Interesting  Farm  Meetings 

Farmers  in  Warren  County  are 
wide  awake  and  progressive.  Among 
these  might  be  mentioned  F.  W.  Volk, 
Stewartsville;  Charles  Cronce,  As- 
bury,  and  C.  Fred  Lorenzo,  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  who  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Unit  No.  1  at  Clinton 
recently.  The  Artificial  Breeding 
Unit  is  progressing  very  -rapidly  and 
at  the  .  present  time  has  approxi¬ 
mately  600  members  with  three 
veterinarians  doing  the  breeding 
work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Hackettstown  Livestock  Auction 
it  was  decided  to  pay  off  $7,500  of 
certificates  of  indebtedness  to  the 
members.  The  auction  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  progress  since  starting,  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half,  with  $12,000 
invested  in  the  building  equipment. 

The  auction  sales  are  every  Tues¬ 
day,  and  they  have  been  selling 
approximately  500  head  of  livestock 
every  week. 

High  Record  Dairy  Cows 

A  purebred  Jersey,  Dreamer  Fern 
Flora,  owned  by  R.  O.  Gubelman  of 
Whitehouse  recently  completed  an 
Advanced  Registry  record  of  11,061 
pounds  of  milk  and  558.4  pounds  of 
fat  in  305  days  on  two-times-a-day 
milking  and  met  calving  require¬ 
ments.  L.  B.  Westcott  of  Clinton  is 
the  owner  of  a  purebred  Guernsey, 
Heartsease  Butterfat  Ruby,  which  as 
a  mature  cow,  in  365  days  milked 
14,483  pounds  of  milk  and  674.7 
pounds  of  fat.  In  the  same  herd  is 
another  purebred  Guernsey,  Daisy  of 
Betts  Homestead,  which  as  a  three- 
year-old  in  305  days  on  two-times- 
a-day  milking,  produced  10,232 
pounds  of  milk  and  524.5  pounds 
of  fat. 

Somerset  County  Milk  Records 

P.  P.  Van  Nuys,  Belle  Mead,  had 
high  herd  for  butterfat  production 
and  second  high  herd  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  last  month  in  the  Somerset 
County  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  testers,  Arthur  Barbiche  and ' 
J.  Lawrence  Spratford.  This  herd  of 
36  purebred  Holsteins  averaged  1,173 
pounds  of  milk  and  48.2  pounds  of 
fat  per  cow  for  the  month. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Black  Droppings 

I  have  100  White  Rock  chickens 
one  year  old.  About  50  percent  of 
them  have  stained  vents.  It  seems 
to  be  from  black  diarrhea.  Can  you 
please  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to 
check  this  condition?  g.  g. 

Black  droppings  are  no  doubt  due 
to  something  the  chickens  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  and  eating  in  your  henyard. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  confine 
these  birds  to  the  house,  and  see  if 
the  condition  does  not  clear  up. 

Also  look  the  yard  over  thoroughly 
to  see  what  these  birds  may  be  eat¬ 
ing  that  you  do  not  know  about. 
You  can  also  give  these  birds  an 
epsom  salts  flush  using  1  lb.  of 
epsom  salts  per  500  lbs.  liveweight 
of  birds.  Give  this  in  the  drinking 
water  after  having  first  let  the  birds 
go  for  an  hour  or  more  without 
water. 

There  is  no  known  disease  that 
causes  black  drdfcipings,  so  I  am  sure 
your  trouble  must  be  from  some¬ 
thing  the  birds  are  eating. 


Poultry  News 

Donald  E.  Kuney,  for  the  past  four 
years  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  Improvement  Co-operative, 
has  joined  Hubbard  Farms,  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  as  a  poultry  specialist  and 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Leslie 
Hubbard,  Manager  of  the  Hubbard 
Farms,  Pennsylvania  Branch  Hatch¬ 
ery  at  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  Kuney  is  well  known  through¬ 
out  the  northeast.  Under  his  admin¬ 
istration  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  poultry  improve¬ 
ment  program  in  New  York  State.  In 
addition  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan, 
Mr.  Kuney  has  handled  the  R.  O.  P. 
inspection  for  the  New  York  poultry 
breeders.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  developing  the  official  pullorum 
control  program  recently  adopted  in 
New  York  State. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  401 

Country  Board 


WANTED  BOARDERS.  Modern,  rural  home. 

Home  cooking.  MRS.  J.  P.  HARTT,  R.  6, 
Mercer,  Pa. 


BOARDERS  WANTED,  low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


HARVEY’S  MOUNTAIN  View,  Rochester, 
Vermont,  is  open  to  city  residents.  Good 
food  and  beds,  pure  air,  safe  location  for  r 

long  stay.  Baths,  recreations  and  real  home 
life.  Prices  $14  to  $18,  Guests  met  at 
railroads. 


SINGLE,  MIDDLEAGED  mSn,  wants  room 
and  board  in  pleasant  town  or  village, 
reasonable;  New  Jersey  or  New  York.  Send 
particulars  to  ADVERTISER  3894,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker... 


VACATION  AT  Carpenter’s  Farm,  Randolph 
Center,  Vermont.  Modern,  swimming, 
home  cooking.  Rates  reasonable. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Farm,  good  board, 
reasonable.  A.  E.  FIELD,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  NICE  comfortable  home  to  offer 
retired  Christian  folks.  Summer  or 
permanent.  Modern  conveniences.  Reason¬ 
able  rates.  MRS.  E.  OMAN  ROSE,  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARM:  All  modern,  country 
home;  near  mountains,  river,  swimming, 
boating.  Screened  porches.  Double  room  $9 
weekly;  single  room  $11.  Woodstock,  Va. 


SUMMER  BOARDERS:  Accommodations. 
Write  BRUCLYN  FARM,  Lynn,  Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Corn  binder  and  harvester. 
SLEETER,  Laurel  Springs,  N.  J. 


ONE  MODEL  A  deluxe  Bestov  Jr.  water 
and  brine  cooler  (Cherry-Burrell),  1,200 
pounds  capacity,  stainless  steel  top  and 
bottom  trough.  This  cooler  can  be  used 
to  cool  milk  or  cream  and  skim  milk,  both 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  never  been  used 
due  to  other  plant  arrangements.  No  priority 
needed.  Write  BOX  No.  52,  Springhouse, 
Pa.,  or  telephone  North  Wales  482. 


HAY  » AND  straw  for  sale  at  all  times. 

J.  W.  CHRISTMAN,  R.  D.  4,  Fort  Plain, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Gasoline  washing  machine  en¬ 
gine.  State  condition  and  price.  E.  CURTIS 
Verna  Hill  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. 


WANTED — New  com  planter,  or  used  one 
in  A-l  condition.  Advise  make,  model 
and  attachments  available.  ALFRED  L. 
HART,  82  Railroad  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y 


WANTED  —  Used  sickle  bar  mower  for 
Walsh  model  Standard  tractor.  Write 
J.  M.  Kesslinger,  12  Central  Ave.,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  walking  type, 
,  condition;  also  outboard  motor. 

NEUBECK,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR — Used  Jamesway  hot  water  in¬ 
cubator,  14,400  egg  capacity,  contains  800 
ft.  I3/*  in.  iron  pipe  in  25  ft.  lengths,  mani¬ 
folds,  connecting  pipes,  etc.  Cabinet,  Cali¬ 
fornia  red  wood;  good  condition.  R.  L. 
HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Buffalo  Horns  in  the  rough. 

$5  pair.  Partly  polished.  $8  pair.  Cash! 
prepaid.  Fine  for  hat  racks  and  guii 
hangers.  Teeth  25  cts  each.  A.  H.  CROSS¬ 
MAN,  R.  3,  Belfast,  Maine. 


NEW  %in.  chain,  2in.  rope,  large,  medium', 
Armstrong  pipe  threader,  pumps,  galvan- 

cfty  NnkY  t0°1S'  BARFLAY  WARD,  New 


„  .  —7  - OiailLIUUIlb  CJK1 

fittings.  One  water  pump  and  pressure 
-  complete.  electric.  GOODWIN,  South 
Washington  Ave.,  Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

70  Q^JLTS>  $4-$30.  Crib  quilts,  aprons,  rugs. 

Quilting  done.  Goosefeather  pillows 
Delicious  canned  chicken,  12  pints  $6. 
Vegetables,  fruits,  fresh  eees  Circular 
VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohfo. 


WANTED  —  Old  time  electric  automobile, 
CS  N™d-Vork.rA°VERTISER  3948' 


A’  : 


-  ;  - - i-s  tons  rye  and  oat  straw 

2,AamT^y,  DN°U?.LASS’  Far™r'  ^ 
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THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Walter  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual,  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

.  It  promises  neither 
independence,  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 
success;  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 
you  how  to  work 
m  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 
financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live¬ 
stock.  poultry  and  bees,  fe?ds,  etc. 

Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated. 

Prices  $ 2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 


For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
iiimiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiu 
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!  CHICKS  ..*10.  lop 

*6. 


EGGS  FOR 
HATCHING....1 


PER 

100 


I 


SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

A1J  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  BOCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GBOWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Backed  By  Many 
Years  of  High  R.O.P.  Rec¬ 
ords  &  Laying  Test  Winnings 

The  J.  J.  Warren  strain  is  known  from  Coast  to 
Coast  for  its  outstanding  winnings  at  Laying 
Tests.  Homo  records  under  U.S.-R.O.P.  super¬ 
vision  are  equally  inspiring. 
MASSACHUSETTS— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  R.  I.  RED  Chicks  sired  by  Advanced 
R.  O.  P.  males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS  Chieks  from 
selected  It.  I.  Red  females  mated  to  Barred  ltock 
Cockerels  from  an  outstanding  It.  O.  P. 

Strain. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20.  North  Brookfield.  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


We  SELECT  our 
EGG  SOURCES 

SEND  FOR  TH t$, 

_  o 

We  have  selected  ^ 
(by  test)  the  best  pi 

__ -  egg  laying  strains  in  New  r- 

England  to  insure  our  customers  of  healthy.  Q 
profit-producing  chicks.  We  work  with  our  O 
flock  owners  in  extensive  breeding  and  feeding  z 
programs.  We  know  what  goes  into  every  egg  q 
and  what  comes  out  of  it.  .  <; 

AID  Uncle  Sam’s  "ALL  OUT  FOR  VICTORY"  £ 
program  of  poultry  production  and  — 

—make  it  PROFITABLE  With  ,  w 

HALL’S  Quality  CHICKS.  AH 
chicks  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock 
shipped  prepaid  and  Guaranteed 
100%  Live  Delivery. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


Christie’sWflV  HAMPSHIRES 

«/i'/ofSPIZZERINKTUM 


uy  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

For  Quicker,  Bigger  Returns 
Faster  Growth,  Earlier  Maturity, 
0$  Market  Size  Eggs  quickly  attained. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
?NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  ROCKS 
3  CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 

_  jMeat  Mr.  Christie  at  I.B.C.A.  Convention 

<  Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


MOUL'S 

BRENTWCOD  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Nineteen  years  breeding — more  big  eggs,  good  meat, 
nore  profits.  15,000  breeders  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pul- 
orum  Clean.  New  Hampshires  or  Crossbred  Chicks.  Write 

Woul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farms,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


CHIC  Ii  S 

Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly 
— year  'round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks.  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  Crosses  and 
Heavy  Mixed:  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

5  week  old  New  Hampshire  Pullets  50c  each. 

C.  EL  HOCKMAN.  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


' Chamberlin 

|  l/*1  POULTRY  FARMS. 

.  IX 

1  BARBED  BOCKS 

Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers  I 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A.  W.  ULSH'S  CllJmu  CHIX 


Large  White  Leghorns,  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  New 
Hampshire  Reds,  Buff  Orps.,  White  W’yand.  &  H. 
Mixed.  Unsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  &  Free  Cir¬ 
cular.  A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Htchy,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


•  ATZ’S  CHICKER1ES* 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46,  -  Princeton,  Indiana 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses:  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE<T  CHICKS 


Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood¬ 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  G-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Cackle  for  Victory 

I  counted  23  small  flocks  of  poultry 
on  one  street  in  a  small  city  in  New 
England  yesterday.  The  smallest 
consisted  of  just  three  hens  and  the 
largest  totaled  46.  The  23  flocks 
totaled  368  hens,  an  average  of  13- 
plus  each. 

At  a  fair  estimate  of  175  eggs 
each  which  these  small  flocks  should 
easily  produce,  the  annual  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  this  one  street,  after 
deducting  a  laying  house  loss  from 
deaths  of  10  percent,  reaches  the 
rather  impressive  total  of  57.825 
eggs  or  4,818%  dozens,  which  at  the 
very  moderate  average  price  of  35 
cents  per  dozen  would  bring  the 
gross  returns  $1,686.52. 

It  costs  approximately  $3  to  feed 
a  hen  a  year,  which  makes  the  cost 
of  feed  for  these  331  hens  $993. 


Barred  Rocks  are  always  useful 
chickens. 


Furthermore  it  has  been  found  that 
in  small  family  flocks  the  feed  bill 
is  reduced  about  33  %  percent  on  an 
average  and  this  brings  the  cost  of 
feed  purchased  down  to  $662. 
This  deducted  from  the  total  value 
of  eggs  laid  at  an  average  price  of 
35  cents,  gives  us  a  labor  income 
of  $1,024.52  or  an  average  for  the 
24  back-lotters  of  $44.54;  enough  to 
buy  an  extra  War  Bond,  besides  the 
fun  of  caring  for  the  birds  and  the 
satisfaction  of  having  on  the  table 
strictly  fresh  eggs,  produced  right  on 
the  place  and  of  doing  a  fine  piece 
of  conservation  of  waste  and  of  food 
production  during  this  year  of  war 
effort  when  food  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  our  ulti¬ 
mate  victory. 

Take  this  picture  of  what  is  actual¬ 
ly  happening  on  one  street  in  one 
village  in  New  England  and  multiply 
it  by  the  countless  other  streets  in 
hundreds  of  other  towns  and  cities 
from  coast  to  coast  and  estimate, 
if  you  can,  the  immense  amount  of 
eggs  that  are  being  produced,  of 
which  we  have,  no  record  and  no 
accounting. 

No  official  statisticians  consider 
this  type  of  production.  It  is  totally 
overlooked  in  the  reports  of  food  pro¬ 
duced  and  on  hand.  These  eggs  do 
not  go  to  market  and  so  are  not 
counted  by  our  market  reporters  but 
these  “back-lotters”  are  collectively 
making  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
food  production  in  this  country  as 
well  as  getting  satisfaction  them¬ 
selves  by  producing  eggs  for  their 
own  tables  and  reducing  the  family 
food  costs. 

The  cost  of  starting  a  backyard 
flock  is  very  little.  In  all  the  23 
flocks  mentioned  above,  I  saw  but 
three  expensive  houses.  One  was  the 
body  of  an  old  milk  wagon  covered 
with  vines  and  really  ornamental.  I 
saw  but  one  that  looked  out  of 
place  or  unattractive. 

In  the  above  I  have  not  figured 
litter,  shell  or  grit.  These  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  be  bought  but  the 
manure  should  offset  the  cost. 
Chicken  manure  contains  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  about 
the  following  proportions:  nitrogen, 


1.25%,  potash  0.39%,  phosphoric 
acid  0.92%. 

A  flock  of  10  hens  will  produce 
approximately  250  pounds  of  manure 
in  a  year,  containing  4V2  lbs.  of 
nitrogen,  1%  lbs.  of  potash  and  3 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  this 
amount  spread  during  the  year  on 
an  average  sized  lawn  will  make  it 
the  envy  of  your  neighbors  and  an 
attraction  to  your  home. 

The  point  will  be  raised  that  in 
the  above  outline  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  the  first  cost  of  the  layers. 
This  is  quite  true  but  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  all  good  chickens  is 
the  table  and  the  pullets  bought  alive 
will  cost  no  more  than  they  are 
worth  for  fricasseeing  when  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness  as 
layers;  so  the  disposal  value  will,  as 
a  rule,  offset  the  first  cost. 

If  pullets  of  well-bred  strains  are 
purchased,  most  of  them  will  be 
profitable  producers  for  at  least  two 
years.  Some  of  them  may  even  be 
kept  three  and  will  lay  well.  Each 
hen  is  an  individual  and  while  all 
are  fed  alike,  they  will  develop 
individual  characteristics  as  produc¬ 
ers.  If  all  are  from  the  same  strain 
or  family,  there  will  still  be  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  number  of  eggs  the 
different  birds  will  lay.  One  may  lay 
250  in  a  year  and  her  own  sister 
may  not  lay  over  90.  The  poor  layer 
tells  the  story  of  her  incompetence 
by  her  actions  and  appearance.  She 
will  be*  dull  and  listless, v  will  lay  on 
fat  instead  of  turning  her  food  into 
eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heavy 
layer  will  be  as  busy  as  a  bee.  She 
will  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  her 
eye  will  be  bright  and  her  manner 
energetic.  Watch  the  little  flock  and 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  the  hen 
that  is  laying  and  the  one  who  is 
loafing  on  the  job.  The  place  for 
the  loafer  is  in  the  pot;  then  fill  up 
the  ranks  with  a  producer. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  in  the 
choice  of  breeds  and  this  should  de¬ 
pend  somewhat  on  what  you  have  in 
mind.  If  eggs  alone  are  your  object, 
then  by  all  means  get  pullets  from  a 
breed  that  has  been  systematically 
bred  for  high  egg  production;  White 
Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island 


These  13  White  Leghorns  averaged 
over  262  24 -ounce  eggs  in  50  weeks. 


Reds  or  New  Hampshires  are  the 
most  common  of  the  production 
pedigree-bred  poultry.  Funda¬ 
mentally,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
White  Leghorn  should  lay  any  more 
eggs  than  the  Brown,  Buff,  or  Silver 
Duckwing  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
White  variety  has  had  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  pedigree  breeders 
who  have  produced  the  great  heavy 
laying  strains  of  the  breed. 

By  the  same  token,  with  the  same 
careful  breeding  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  Partridge  Rock,  Buff  Rock 
or  the  Columbian  would  do  just  as 
well  at  the  business  of  laying  eggs 
as  the  Barred  variety  and  the  White 
varieties  which  seem  to  have  been 
selected  by  more  of  the  men  who 
have  had  egg  production  wholly  in 
(Continued  on  Page  401) 


New  Hampshires  on  the  Irving  Kauder  farm  in  New  Paltz ,  N.  Y, 


July  11,  1942 


JUNIATA 
LEGHORNS 

Our  28th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and”  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds,  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  bo 
furnished  on  short  notice. 

„  .  ,  „  ^  Unsexed— 100  Pullets— 100 

Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17  00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
B0X  R>  -  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


H 


ERBSTER  Qtia&ty  CHICKS 


Postage  Paid 


Shipments  Monday  &  Thursday- 

_  _  Will  Ship  C.  O.D. 

Sexing  Guar.  95% 

Largo  White  Leghorns . $9.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks.  R.l.  Reds. 

New  Hampshire  Reds . 

White  Giants .  12.00 

Breeders  Bloodtested.  H.  Mix..  8  00 
HERBSTER’S  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  McCLURE,  F>a1 


Uusexed 

Pullets 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

$9.00 

$16.00 

$2.50 

9.00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

14.00 

8.00 

12.00 

16-00 

12.00 

HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
K.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Leg.$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg...  8.00  14.00  2.00 

Red-Bock  Cross .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

N.  Hamp.  Reds .  9.00  11.50  7.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks.,  R.L  Beds  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  10.00  6.00 

Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood- 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


If  *  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $2.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  8.00  15.00  2.00 

Red-Faced  Black  Spanish  Minorcas  9.00  16.00  2.00 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross _ 10.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed . 7.00  ....  6.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Cat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Cock’ls 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $8.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns  or  Aneonas .  8.50  15.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks....  8.50  12.00  8.00 

R.  I.Reds — New  Hampshires .  8.50  12.50  7.50 

Iied-Rocks  or  Bock-Red  Cross..  8.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  or  Light  Assorted .  6.00  12.00  5.00 

IMMEDIATE  DEL.  Sexing  95%.  Our  21st  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


4 

ch/cks 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  i-EGHORNS . $7.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I.  Beds..  8.00  12.00  7.00 

■£V  H’  .  9.00  13-00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  11.00  6  00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Wo  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA- 
L0Gt-  C“h  °r  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 

farm.  Box  r.  McAlisterville,  penna. 


PULLETS  —  HENS 

Large  Type  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns  4 
week  old  Pullets .  40c  each 

YEARLING  HENS  . $1.40  each. 

Shipped  express  collect.  Order  today. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

A- 


BPUmcmHEP'S  CHICHS 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . $8.95  $11.00  $9.00 

New  Hampshires .  8.95  13.00  7.00 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  H.  Mixed .  7.95  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R.  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chick3  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds _ $9.00  $12.00  $8.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Comish-Hamps.  $9 J  W.  Giants  $10;  H.  Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 
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POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott  - 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of*  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage- 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14.— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Summer  Poultry  Aids 


Summer  with  all  its  good  things 
also  brings  its  troubles.  To  safeguard 
the  poultry  flocks,  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  several  items,  the 
neglect  of  which  may  cause  disaster. 

Acute  Coccidiosis 

Growing  chicks  at  any  time  from 
four  weeks  to  maturity  may  fall  prey 
to  acute  coccidiosis.  Bloody  drop¬ 
pings  are  a  positive  indication  of 
acute  coccidiosis,  and  are  most  preva¬ 
lent  in  chicks  from  six  to  16  weeks 
of  age.  However,  chickens  of  this 
age  may  have  the  disease  and  still 
not  show  symptoms  of  bloody 
excreta. 

Any  group  of  chicks  that  are 
inactive  and  have  poor  appetites,  or 
act  dopey  should  be  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  treated  for  acute 
coccidiosis.  Chicks  will  show  pale¬ 
ness,  or  purplish  color  of  comb,  and 
huddle  together  with  closed  eyes, 
droopy  wings  and  ruffled  feathers. 
In  severe  cases  they  will  show 
soiled  feathers  around  the  vent. 

Control  of  Acute  Coccidiosis 

Treatment  consists  of  two  prime 
consideration.  First,  cleaning  out 
the  chicks,  and  second,  cleaning  out 
the  brooder  house. 

The  chickens  can  be  flushed  with 
any  one  of  a  number  of  things — but 
speed  is  important.  The  sooner  these 
“bugs”  (coccidia)  can  be  cleaned  out 
of  the  inside  of  the  chicks  the 
sooner  the  chickens  will  begin  to 
feel  better  and  get  back  to  full  speed. 

Epsom  salts,  dried  milk,  flushing 
mash,  molasses  in  the  drinking  water, 
or  special  flushing  mashes  can  be 
used  to  accomplish  the  “clean  out” 
of  the  chicks. 

The  treatment  is  best  applied 
when  the  first  chick  shows  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  being  off  feed  or  indis¬ 
posed.  We  are  now  in  the  season 
of  severe  losses  due  to  acute  cocci¬ 
diosis  and  prompt  action  may  save 
severe  losses.  In  a  recent  trip  through 
Central  New  York,  I  noticed  some 
county  papers  carrying  notices  from 
County  Agents  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  this  disease.  Your  County  Agent 
can  help  you  with  this  trouble,  as 
well  as  many  other,  if  you  will  ask 
for  his  help. 

After  the  chickens  have  been 
properly  flushed  it  is  next  necessary 
to  clean  the  brooder  houses  thorough¬ 
ly  and  put  in  fresh,  clean,  dry  litter. 

Chronic  Coccidiosis 

We  have  found  chronic  coccidiosis 
in  very  young  chicks.  Nevertheless 
it  more  often  affects  chickens  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  to  12  weeks 
and  maturity.  Birds  affected  become 
pale  or  purplish  in  comb  and 
wattles,  dopey,  inactive  and  show 
poor  appetite.  Many  times  birds 
become  partially  paralyzed,  losing 
the  use  of  a  wing  or  leg,  or  both  as 
the  case  becomes  more  severe.  Birds 
thus  affected  should  be  killed  and 
burned  up. 

A  sanitary  brooding  and  rearing 
program  is  the  best  protection 
against  severe  losses  from  chronic 
coccidial  infection.  Once  the  birds 
are  severely  infected  it  is  very 
difficult  to  clean  up  the  trouble. 
Many  cases  of  low  and  poor  winter 
egg  production  may  be  traced  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  severe  infection  of 


chronic  coccidiosis  while  birds  are 
being  reared. 

Keep  the  range  area  cleaned  up 
and  dry,  and  maintain  a  good  sani¬ 
tary  program,  Such  a  procedure  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  keeping 
losses  from  chronic  coccidiosis  to  a 
minimum. 

Treatment  consists  of  cleaning  out 
the  birds  with  a  flush,  as  outlined 
for  acute  coccidiosis  control.  Flush 
the  birds  with  Epsom  Salts  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  500  pounds  live 
weight  of  birds,  giving  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  Treatment  should 
be  given  the  last  thing  in  the  after¬ 
noon  so  that  most  of  the  droppings 
will  be  accumulated  under  the  wire 
floor  of  the  range  shelters,  and  not 
all  over  the  range  area. 

Recent  work  conducted  by  the 
University  of  California  indicates 
that  possibly  Sulfaguanadine  may 
have  merit  fbr  the  treatment  of  both 
types  of  coccidiosis.  We  will  report 
final  results  when  their  tests  have 
been  completed. 

Lice  and  Mites 

Summer  is  the  open  season  for 
both  lice  and  mites.  Mites  will  be 
found  around  the  roosts  of  the 
brooder  house  or  shelter  and  should 
be  eliminated  by  using  a  red  mite 
destroyer,  or  paint.  If  red  mites  be¬ 
come  too  numerous,  they  may 
sometimes  be  found  on  the  birds  and 
in  extremely  severe  infestations  they 
may  be  found  crawling  all  over  the 
feathers. 

Lice  live  on  the  birds  so  that  any 
treatment  to  be  effective  must  be 
individual  or  of  such  a  nature  that 
each  bird  secures  the  benefit,  namely, 
such  as  nicotine  sulphate  on  the 
roosts  rails  just  before  the  birds  go 
to  roost  at  night.  This  treatment 
should  be  repeated  until  the  infes¬ 
tation  is  cleaned  up. 

Fowl  Pox  Vaccination 

Better  be  safe  than  sorry.  If  you 
have  had  trouble  before  with  a 
natural  outbreak  of  Fowl  Pox,  your 
pullets  and  all  breeding  cockerels 
should  be  vaccinated  when  between 
10  and  14  weeks  of  age,  or  at  latest 
a  month  before  the  pullets  start  to 
lay.  Use  a  good  vaccine  according 
to  instructions.  Don’t  vaccinate  sick 
or  diseased  birds.  It  would  in  most 
cases  be  better  to  kill  and  burn  all 
sick  birds  than  try  to  doctor  them 
back  to  health. 

Reminders 

1.  Cull  both  laying  hens  and  grow¬ 
ing  birds,  and  keep  only  the  best. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  breeding  season 
is  finished,  sell  all  surplus  males, 
and  remove  all  males  from  laying 
pens. 

3.  If  you  need  males  for  cross 
breed  pens  next  Fall,  be  sure  to 
secure  them  early.  It  is  usually 
preferable  to  purchase  them  as  baby 
chicks  and  rear  along  with  your  own. 
It  is  too  late  to  do  this  now  for  this 
season,  so  plan  on  it  for  next  year. 

4.  Start  your  annual  house  clean¬ 
ing  soon  so  that  as  the  early  pullets 
mature  their  pens  will  be  ready  for 
them. 

5.  Spend  some  extra  time  watch¬ 
ing  the  growing  pullets,  to  see  that 
they  have  plenty  of  feed,  water, 
shade  and  nests  as  they  start  to  lay. 

T.  B.  Charles 


Selecting  Guinea  Fowl 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
forward  me  information  regarding 
the  selection  and  feeding  of  good 
guinea  hens  and  males  from  the  in¬ 
ferior  ones?  I  am  interested  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  few.  a.  s. 

New  York 

Guinea  fowl  should  be  selected  just 
as  you  would  select  chickens;  well 
feathered,  plump  birds  with  indi¬ 
cation  of  health  and  activity.  While 
they  are  in  many  cases  allowed  to 
pick  their  living,  they  can  be  fed 
the  same  as  hens,  on  grain  and  mash. 

The  males  have  a  larger,  coarser 
head  than  the  females;  also  have 
larger  helmet  and  wattles.  The 
females’  cry  resembles  “buckwheat.” 
On  the  market,  dressed  birds  are 
quoted  at  from  •  65  cents  to  as  high 
as  $1  per  pair.  Good,  live  birds 
should  be  worth  from  75  cents  to 
$1.50  per  bird  for  breeders. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  ask  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
7391  entitled,  “The  Guinea  Fowl.” 


“Crazy  Chick”  Disease 

Last  month  I  bought  150  White 
Leghorn  pullets  and  150  Barred 
Rocks  mixed.  They  commenced  to 
die,  one  or  two  a  day,  from  what  I 
call  fits.  Their  heads  drooped  to  one 
side;  they  turned  over  on  their  backs 
and  kicked  for  about  one  minute, 
then  got-  on  their  feet  and  were 
apparently  all  right.  But  in  a  dav 
or  two  they  died.  When  they  were 
dead,  their  heads  were  turned  right 
around  upside  down.  h.  c. 

The  symptoms  you  list  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  your  chicks  were  affected 
with  crazy  chick  disease,  which  is 
due  to  a  vitamin  deficiency.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  diagnosis  without  having  a 
chance  to  examine  some  of  the  live 
chicks  showing  the  typical  symptoms. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  possible 
you  check  with  your  county  agent 
and  arrange  to  have  some  of  these 
chicks  sent  to  your  State  Poultry 
Laboratory  or  examined  by  a  local 
veterinarian.  After  you  find  out  for 
sure  the  exact  cause  of  your  losses 
you  can  then  treat  accordingly. 


Both  Kinds  of  Eggs 
will  help  beat  Hitler 


. . .  the  kind  our  bombers  lay  on  enemy  objectives  and  the 
kind  your  hens  produce  as  part  of  the  Government's  food 
program  for  victory. 

One  way  you  can  worry  Hitler  is  to  keep  your  laying  flock 
from  getting  into  a  midsummer  slump  in  egg  production.  Hens 
that  have  produced  well  during  the  Spring  and  early  Summer 
can  go  into  a  marked  decline  with  the  advent  of  hot  weather 
unless  careful  feeding  is  maintained. 

A  good  laying  mash,  fed  to  good  hens,  will  hold  egg  pro¬ 
duction  at  high  levels.  One  important  ingredient  of  good 
laying  mashes  is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  High  protein  (41%) 
and  a  good  vitamin  A  potency,  two  big  factors  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  are  combined  in  this  one  ingredient.  In  addition, 
CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  contains  the  pigmentation  producing 
substance,  xanthophyll,  important  in  rations  for  broilers.  In  a 
word,  a  triple-threat  (to  Hitler)  feedstuff. 

Look  for  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL  on  the  list  of  ingredients  on 
the  tag  or  bag  of  the  mash  you  buy. 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


FREEyourbirdsFROM 

WORMS 


A  double-duty  Tonic  and  Wormer 
that  keeps  hens  healthy  and  free 
from  worms  —  It’s  O  V  U  M I X . 
Absolutely  safe.  Easy  to  use  — 
just  mix  with  mash.  Improves 
health,  increases  egg  production. 
Get  OVUMIX  today  from  your 
dealer.  Write  for  FREE  folder. 


‘DOUBLE- DUTY 

OVUMIX 


TONIC  and  WORMER 


WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

BOX  N7,  MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


BABY  CAPONS — BABY  CHICKS  Cockerel; 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  roum 

Pill  I  FTS  _  Day  to  four  week  specials 

n  .  U  I.  r  All  ages —  All  popular  breed 

Buefc  Hill  Farms  Hatebery,  Hackettstown,  N.  . 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


cm 


if  -K  QFQMUTy-amoftcM 
iy£  ^(nmmuiiBLomm 


100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls, 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  109  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $14.00  $2.00 

Barred  Rocks .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

W.  Rocks.  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Chick  Prices  for  Early  Summer  and  Fall  beginning 
June  1st.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Giants  $8.00-100. 
Sexed  Pullets  in  above  breeds  $16.00-100.  Heavy 
breed  cockerel  chicks  $10.00-100.  Leghorn  Cockerel 
chicks  $2.50-100.  Chicks  from  B.  W.  I>.  tested  flocks. 
$1.00  per  100  books  your  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
Sent  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


war  s-q-u-a-b-s  wanted 

Raised  in  25  days,  top  poultry  prices.  Why  breed  for 
small  profit  trade?  City  marketmen  want 
all  you  can  ship.  Free  book  has  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  Write 
-  today  for  it  ;.nd  our  low  prices. 

RICE  FARM.  205  HOWARD  ST.,  MELROSE,  MASS. 


400 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  summer  brood¬ 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  NewHampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con* 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
er's.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIENDCHICKS 


Over  a  billion  well-bred  baby  chicks  are  needed  for  the  "Food  for  Victory  Fro-  W. 
gram."  Play  safe  by  starting  with  Wolf  Farmer’s  Friend  Chicks.  Wolf  Chicks  rA 
are  from  A.P.A.  Registered  Flocks.  Blood -Tested  and  bred  for  large  egg  K 
production.  A 

Order  with  confidence  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  GUIDE  BOOK.  Only  $1.00  ^ 
books  your  order.  Balance  C.O.D.  plus  postage  "A”  "AA”  ‘‘AAA"  A 

and  C.O.D.  fee.  Mating  Mating  Mating  ^1 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  $7.00  $7.50  $8.50  • 

Leghorn  Pullets .  14.50  15.00  17.00  rA 

Leghorn  Cockerels .  1.90  2.50  3.00  K 

W.  and  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  W.  Wyandottes  7.75  8.50  9.50  A 

W.  and  Bl.  Minorcas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  W.  Australorps  7.75  8.50  9.50  K 

White  and  Black  Giants .  8.60  9.75  10.75  A 

Assorted  Heavies . . . . .  7-00  7.75  .... 

Odds  -  ends.... . . .  6.25  7.00  ....  A 

Above  prices  are  for  100  chicks.  For  less  than,  100  add  50c  to  the  price. 

FARMERS’  FRIEND  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO  g 


Ducklings 


White  Runners  $15.-100.  Excellent  layers. 

Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  New  York 


DUCKLINGS 


Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 

Meadowbrook,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


PROTECT  CH/CKS  FOR  LIFE 


fe.  Against  TRACHEITIS  8c  FOWL  POX 


wi-h  Wene  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 
physical  setback.  Information  free. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-G3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


EGG  FARMING 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

A  new  illustrated 
practical  manual  up¬ 
on  producing  eggs 
and  poultry  for  mar¬ 
ket  as  a  profitable 
enterprise.  Tells  how 
to  breed  and  keep 
stock  in  health  anu 
productive  condition, 
feed  and  house  it 
economically,  handle 
the  products  effec¬ 
tively  ;  based  on 
sound  scientific  me¬ 
thods  and  long  ex¬ 
perience. 

331  pages,  illustrat¬ 
ed.  Cloth  bound. 

PRICE  $2.00 

FOR  SALE  BY 

New  York  City  Sales  Add  for  2  cents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th.  St.  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  s 


T  FiT  1943  Buckeye  coal  brooder  now.  Prompt  freight 
'**■‘1*  paid  shipment.  SINE,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 
Fullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar. to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  aexed  pullet*  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks 
For  Sale  Now  !  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  tor  Catalog  A  Price*.  Hatch**  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fin  gar.  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


DR.  ROMIG’S ''tebteV." CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  -  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrival.  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cr.  ..  $9.00  $11  $9 

New  Hampshire  Reds  .  10.00  13  7 

H.  Mix  $7.50.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns..  9.00  16  2 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


JPTTIjXjETS  -  HEMS 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg- Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  “AAAA”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  POULTS 

From  Maryland’s  Bronze  Turkey  Belt 

Our  poults  are  baby  beef  type.  Breeding  flocks 
all  blood-tested. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Telephone  308,  Catalogue  Cheslertown.  Maryland 


AUAIITY  PflIIITW  5  Best  Breeds.  Bloodtested 
ylJnLll  1  1  VILliJ  Breeders.  Priced  Reason¬ 

able.  Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds,  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFLLR ! 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

Many  of  our  old  friends  often  express  a  desire  to  co-operate  with  us 
by  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  their  friends  and  neighbors. 
We  always  appreciate  such  favors.  This  co-operation  not  only  helps  to 
increase  the  circulation  but  it  enables  us  to  render  more  effective  service  to 
farm  interest. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . .  State 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  and  Poultry  Assn.; 
Tel.  Vineland  543;  G.  M.  Luff,  auction 
master.  Egg  prices  June  22: 

White  Eggs  Low  High 


Fancy  extra  . 

O 

CO 

-a 

N' 

$0.42  % 

Fancy  medium  . 

.34 

.36% 

Grade  A  extra  . 

.36% 

.39 

Grade  A  medium  . . . . 

.33% 

.35 

Producers  extra . 

.34% 

.38% 

Producers  medium  . . 

.32 

.34 

Pullets  . 

.30 

.32% 

Peewees  . F. . 

.26  % 

.27 

Ducks  . 

.25 

.31% 

Jumbo  . 

.41 

.46% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra  . 

.37 

.38  % 

Fancy  medium . 

.34 

.35% 

Grade  A  extra  . 

.36  % 

.39% 

Grade  A  medium  . . .  . 

.33% 

.34% 

Producers  extra . 

.34% 

.353/4 

Producers  medium  . . 

.32% 

.323/4 

Pullets  . . 

.27% 

.31% 

Peewees  . 

.21 

.27 

Cases  sold  2,576. 

Flemington, 

N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market.  Tel. 
Flemington  242.  Egg  prices,  June  25. 


White  Eggs  —  Low  High 


Fancy  extra  . 

$0.40 

$0.43*% 

Fancy  medium . 

.35% 

•36% 

Grade  A  extra  . . . . 

.37% 

.39 

Grade  A  medium  .  . . . 

.33% 

.36% 

Pullets  . 

.30 

.32 

Peewees  . . . . . 

.243/4 

.243/4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  extra  . 

.37% 

.38 

Fancy  medium . 

.33% 

.34% 

Grade  A  extra . 

.36% 

•37% 

Grade  A  medium  .  . . . 

.33 

.34 

Pullets  . 

.30 

•31% 

Peewees  . 

.21 

.22% 

Cases  sold  2,131. 

Bethlehem, 

,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers 
Assn.  Tel.  Bethlehem  7-5771.  E.  A. 


Kirschman,  manager. 

Auction  Tues- 

day  and  Friday  1 : 

30  P.  M.  Egg 

prices  June  23. 

White  Eggs 

Low 

High 

Fancy  large  . 

$0.37% 

$0.44% 

Fancy  medium . 

.34% 

.363/4 

Extra  large . 

.36% 

•45% 

Extras  medium  . 

.34 

•36% 

Standard  large  . 

.35% 

.39% 

Standard  medium  . . . 

.333/4 

.343/4 

Producers  large . 

.35% 

.42% 

Producers  medium  .  . 

.30% 

.34 

Pullets  . 

.29% 

.32% 

Peewees  . 

.21 

.233/4 

Jumbos  . 

.46 

.46 

Crax  . 

.28 

.28% 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 

.35% 

•37% 

Fancy  medium . 

.33 

.36 

Extras  large  . 

.35% 

.363/4 

Extras  medium  . 

.32% 

.34% 

Pullets  . 

.293/4 

.313/4 

Peewees . 

.20% 

.23 

Jumbos  . 

.43 

.43 

Cases  sold  607. 


July  11,  1942 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 
Hightstown  Egg  and  Poultry  Auc¬ 
tion.  Tel.  Hightstown  193.  Egg 
prices  June  29th. 


White 

Low 

High 

Fancy  extra  . 

.$0.39% 

$0.48 

Fancy  medium . 

.  .363/4 

.373/4 

Grade  A  extra  . 

.  .38% 

.40% 

Grade  A  medium  .  . 

..  .35 

.36% 

Grade  B  extra  . 

.  .36 

.393/4 

Grade  B  medium  .  . . 

.  .34% 

.36% 

Tint  X  . 

.  .363/4 

.413/4 

Jumbo  . 

.  .44 

.52 

Pullets  . . . 

.  .28% 

.34 

Peewees  . 

.  .18 

•20% 

Cases  sold  891. 

Brockton, 

Mass. 

- 

Brockton  Co-operative  Egg  Auc¬ 
tion  Assn.  Inc.,  491  West  Main  St., 
Avon,  Mass.  Auctions  held  regularly 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  at  1:15 
P.  M.  Poultry  sale  every  Tuesday  at 
1:30  P.  M.  L.  Peterson,  auctioneer, 
H.  Whelan,  manager,  Egg  prices 
June  25. 

Brown  Eggs  Low  High 

Mass,  large  special  ..$0.39%  $0.40% 
Mass,  medium  special  .36%  .37 

Pullets  . 27  .28 

Pee  wees . 19  .19  % 

Cases  sold  1,349. 


N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  State  School  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  High  pens  to  37th  week. 
During  the  38th  week  of  the  20th 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test,  the  pullets  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  3.37  eggs  per  pullet,  or  at 
the  rate  of  48.1  percent.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  .2  percent  from  last 
week’s  production.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  139.18. 

White  Leghorns  Points  Eggs 

G.  Milton  Haas . 2411  2414 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm.  .  .  .2362  2287 

Martin  Weitzler . 2213  2142 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm.. 2118  2054 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 2092  2039 

Cook  Park  Poultry  Farm .  .  2082  2070 

Rusk  Poultry  Farm . 2029  2001 

Black  Leghorns 

Philip  Maddus . 1172  1256 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Miami  Chick  Hatchery ....  1721  1724 
Barred, Plymouth  Rocks 

Angus  J.,Urquhart . 2062  2029 

Victor  H.  Kirkup . .2060  2037 

Missouri  Vy.  Py.  Fm.  &  Hy.2027  1955 
Black  Australorps 

Missouri  Vy.  Py  Fm.  &  Hy.1230  1261 
New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm.. 2132  2103 
Rhode  Island  Reds 


Crooks  Farm . 2459  2390 

J.  J.  Warren . 2388  2297 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 2356  2220 

Moss  Farm . 2316  2|.  50 

G.  B.  Treadwell . 2264  2172 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 2249  2308 

Redbird  Farm...! . 2100  2147 

T.  H.  Mettler . 2074  2057 


Countryman’s  Journal 

We  have  an  unwritten  law  in  our 
home  that  each  Spring  we  will  add 
a  few  flowers  or  shrubs  or  trees  to 
beautify  our  surroundings.  There 
is  a  limit,  of  course,  to  the  number 
of  things  we  can  handle,  but  shrubs 
and  trees  once  they  are  planted, 
seem  to  care  for  themselves.  God 
sends  the  rain  and  sunshine,  the  dew 
and  cloudy  weather,  and  if  we  give 
the  plants  a  fair  start,  they  seem 
to  thrive  on  their  own.  Farm  homes 
can  all  have  a  beautiful  setting  if 
Dad  will  cooperate  by  setting  out 
trees.  If  money  is  scarce  we  can 
use  the  native  trees  and  shrubs;  our 
woodlands,  hillsides,  and  swamps  are 
full  of  things  for  the  taking.  The 
three  rock  maple  trees  we  set  five 
years  ago  have  made  good  growth. 
The  lilac  hedge  around  two  sides  of 
the  garden,  nearly  200  feet,  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  this  Spring.  We  set  it 
nine  years  ago  when  we  bought  the 
farm.  It  didn’t  cost  one  penny!  We 
used  shoots  from  a  clump  of  old 
bushes.  There’s  no  reason  why 
thousands  of  farm  homes  shouldn’t 
have  a  lilac  hedge  around  the 
kitchen  garden  or  some  other  place. 
In  spite  of  all  the  hell  of  greed  and 
hate  and  self-seeking  in  the  world, 
we  need  to  foster  and  preserve 
beauty  in  our  lives. 

This  year  the  three  acre  field  was 
sowed  to  oats,  and  after  the  dry 
spell  which  held  back  sprouting,  we 
had  a  fine  even  stand.  These 
oats  were  plowed  under  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  a  sowing  of  buck¬ 
wheat  made;  then  near  the  end  of 
August  or  first  of  September,  this 
also  will  be  turned  under  and 


domestic  rye  planted.  All  this- green 
manure  is  raised  to  add  humus  to 
the  soil  and  to  make  the  three  acres 
a  tip-top  piece  of  mellow  loam  for 
strawberries  and  raspberries.  One 
of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  about 
small  fruits  is  that  it  pays  in  dollars 
ar\d  cents  to  get  the  soil  full  of 
humus  and  to  have  it  mellow  and 
friable.  The  size  of  the  fruit,  with 
us,  seems  to  depend  more  on  this 
factor  than  on  fertilizing  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  except  water.  Small  fruits 
do  need  water.  Adequate  moisture 
can  make  a  tremendous  difference  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop. 

Two  points  about  old  houses  may 
be  of  help.  If  there  is  a  strong, 
musty,  dank  odor  from  the  earthen 
cellar,  cover  the  cellar  bottom  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  sand  or  fine 
gravel.  If  the  carrying  timbers  under 
the  floors  are  long,  and  you  get  a 
reverberation  as  you  walk  across  the 
floor,  put  small  posts,  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter  under  each  carry¬ 
ing  timber,  about  in  the  middle  of 
the  span.  Set  the  post  on  a  flat  stone, 
and  dip  each  post  in  creosote  for  a 
few  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  Treated 
this  way,  the  posts  will  last  for 
years. 

During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have 
been  reading  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  book,  “Practical  Farming  for 
Beginners,”  by  Highstone.  Although 
it  is  meant  for  beginners  primarily, 
there’s  some  good,  solid  stuff  in  it. 
The  chapters  on  the  Vegetable 
Garden,  and  Selecting  the  Land  are 
excellent.  If  anyone  thinks  that 
raising  chickens  is  an  easy  way  to 
make  a  million  dolars,  he  ought  to 
read  the  Chicken  Trap.  h.  s.  p. 
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Cackle  for  Victory 

Continued  from  page  398 
mind  in  their  breeding  operations. 

Perhaps  the  satisfaction  of  having 
something  different  from  the  com¬ 
mon  or  garden  variety  of  chickens 
will  give  you  enough  pleasure  to 
compensate  for  a  few  less  eggs  per 
year.  Perhaps  a  flock  of  Old  English 
Dorkings  with  their  low-set,  deep 
breasted  bodies  and  their  lovely 
steel  grey  top-color  and  salmon 
colored  breasts  will  appeal  to  you. 
Possibly  their  traditional  excellance 
as  table  fowl  will  make  up  for  a 
little  lower  egg  production.  Possibly 
they  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as 
pullets  of  the  egg-bred  breeds  but 
the  chances  are  they  will  not. 

Consider  the  White  Crested 
Black  Polish.  These  are  striking  and 
very  attractive  birds;  glossy  green- 
black  in  color  with  big,  globular 
crests  of  feathers  rising  up  from  and 
covering  their  heads  like  big  snow¬ 
balls.  Polish  are  good  layers  too 
and  besides  the  White  Crested 
Blacks  they  are  bred  in  a  half  dozen 
lovely  colors  and  color  combinations. 

The  car  will  not  be  used  as  much 
for  a  while;  tires  and  gas  will  be 
short.  You  will  have  more  time  on 
your  hands.  In  spite  of  freezing 
prices,  living  is  still  plenty  high  and 
will  probably  be  higher.  It’s  going  to 
be  none  too  easy  for  many  of  us 
to  make  the  income  cover  the  budget 
and  a  flock  of  chickens  will  help. 

Paul  Ives 


'Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber >s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  403. 


WANTED  AT  once,  middleaged  Christian 
woman;  fair  education,  neat  appearance, 
honest,  American,  don’t  smoke  or  drink, 
good  health,  want  permanent  home  and 
found,  no  dependents,  take  interest  in  l>oy 
7  years  old  and  businessman.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3907,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This 
is  an  Essential  Government  Service.  5,000 
bed  hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Open¬ 
ings  for  male  and  feVnale  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8  hour  day,  $54-$74  and  up  per 
month,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medical 
care;  5  days  per  month,  16  days  vacation 
per  year  and  12  days  sick  time  per  year, 
all  off  with  pay.  Nice  living  quarters.  Life 
time  Civil  Service  jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for 
married  couples  and  single  people  of  all 
ages.  If  you  are  healthy,  kind  and.  steady. 
Help  do  your  part  during  this  war  emer¬ 
gency.  Apply  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  OBJECTOR  or  elderly 
man  for  farm  work  and  delivering  milk 
to  consumer  from  farm.  $50  per  month  plus 
commission  and  temporary  living  quarters. 
No  smoking  or  liquor.  ADVERTISER  3905, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WIFE  cook-housekeeper;  man 
generally  useful  both  inside  and  outside. 
Must  drive  family  of  two  adults.  Permanent. 
Reply  giving  full  particulars  to  MRS. 
IRVING  KAUDER,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increas¬ 
ing  to  $62  after  three  months  service  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from  previous 
employer. 


WANTED — Single  man,  experienced  genefal 
farm  work,  tractor,  farm  machinery,  etc. 
Sober,  reliable  man.  Steady  job,  $60  month 
and  board.  Available  at  once.  Write 
FARMER,  P.  O.  Box  223,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


TWO  -FAMILIES,  one  to  milk  80  cows,  $200 
per  month;  the  other  to  milk  60  cows, 
$150  per  month.  Milk  with  DeLaval  milking 
machines;  also  gets  house  completely 
furnished,  gas,  electric  and  heat  and  milk. 
BOX  378,  Westbury.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE:  Houseman,  gardener, 
cook;  no  laundry,  good  wages.  Send  three 
references  in  first  letter.  MARTIN  J. 
SHERIDAN  Jr.,  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J.  Phone  Lebanon  27. 


HELP  WANTED:  Working  farm  manager, 
married,  no  children.  70  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation.  Chickens,  pigs,  3  cows.  Knowledge 
horticulture.  Good  wages,  references,  own 
home.  BOX  190,  West  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Married  couple  (no  children)  for 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  suburban  home.  Wife  to 
cook,  husband  to  do  outside  work;  drive 
car,  care  of  vegetable  and  flower  gardens, 
chickens,  two  cows,  sheep,  lawns.  Pleasant 
living  ,  quarters.  Liberal  wages  and  good 
vhorqe  assured  for  the  right  experienced 
reliable  couple.  Write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3910,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  STEADY,  sober,  experienced  herdsman 
wanted.  $100  a  month  plus  good  rent  and 
milk.  Best  of  references  required.  Also 
need  experienced  teamster,  $75  a  month  plus 
rent.  Can  likewise  use  a  good  salesman  to 
sell  fruit  trees,  berry  plants,  garden  roots, 
etc.  for  Victory  Gardens.  JOE  ZINKER, 
Burr  Nurseries,  Ellington,  Conn. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  for 
family  with  two  small  children  in  West- 
port  Connecticut.  Permanent  position,  ade¬ 
quate  salary.  ADVERTISER  3911,  care 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking;  man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  131  y2  East  27th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

WANTED — American  housekeeper  in  farm 
home;  under  50,  Protestant,  unen¬ 

cumbered,  healthy,  neat,  clean,  good  dis¬ 
position;  good  home  and  $20  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3912,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  WANTED  for  modem  farm,  good 
salary,  comfortable  living  quarters  in 
main  house;  wonderful  opportunity.  A. 
TRAVITZKY,  R.  D.  No.  2,  West  Cross  St., 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Single  tractor  driver;  poultry, 
potato  farm.  $65  month,  board.  State  age, 
reference.  PAUL  LAVITT,  Ellington,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  FOR  father  and  daughter 

18  years,  both  working;  small  home  in 
country,  23  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Good  home  in  preference  to  large  salary;  no 
objection  to  child  of  school  age.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3951,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GIRL  FOR  general  housework,  small 
family,  no  laundry;  must  be  good  cook. 
References.  MARY  NORTH,  Sebasco,  Maine. 

WANTED  —  Two  women  in  September,  by 
neighboring  cultured  Protestant  families. 
Country  year  round.  Attractive  new  homes; 
private  quarters;  time  off  together.  One 
experienced  general  houseworker,  good 
plain  cook,  launder  with  Bendix  and  ironer, 
$60  month:  Other  prepare  children’s  meals, 
cleaning,  help  laundry,  $10  week.  Two 
school  children  each  family.  MRS.  JOHN 
TALBOT,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

WANTED — Unmarried  man  for  hatchery  and 
poultry  work.  Write  full  information  in 
first  letter.  Good  home  and  wages  to  a 
sober,  honest  and  capable  man.  ARTZDALE 
HATCHERY,  Woodstock,  Va. 

HELP  WANTED:  Couple,  farmer-gardener 
who  knows  milking.  Wife  cook  for  two 
employees  who  pay  for  board.  No  children. 
Private  estate  in  New  Jersey.  Salary  $125 
monthly.  Unfurnished  house.  Light,  heat 
and  fuel  provided.  State  religion,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  references  to  ADVERTISER 
3913,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN,  cook,  keep  house, 
family  of  two;  no  children.  Suburb.  $50 
monthly.  Please  write.  RICKARD  Box  359, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Country  residence,  12  miles  New 
York  City,  year  round,  separate  living 
quarters,  good  salary,  give  full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3916,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK  WANTED  for  July  in  Dutchess 
County  home.  Pleasant  country  house, 
friendly  atmosphere.  Possibility  of  perma¬ 
nent  position.  Good  pay.  Write  BOX  194, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y.  or  telephone  Millbrook  2341. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  ENTIRE  charge,  7-room 
suburban  Rome  for  business  woman  and 
grown  son,  both  employed.  Cook,  clean, 
light  personal  laundry.  Neat,  cheerful  and 
fond  of  dogs.  Want  someone  interested  in 
good  home  rather  than  high  wages. 
Permanent  position.  Salary  $40  a  month. 
G.  G.  HOPE,  368  Washington  Ave.,  Pelham, 
New  York. 

MARRIED  MAN  with  family  wanted  on 
fruit  farm;  rent  furnished.  Please  state 
experience  and  wages  desired.  WESSO 
ORCHARDS,  West  Paris,  Maine. 

FARM  COUPLE:  Man  to  work  and  manage 
165  acre  general  farm.  Wife  to  do  house¬ 
work.  Must  be  Christian  under  50  years  of 
age  and  clean  habits.  Will  live  in  main 
house  with  owners.  $125  per  month  with  all 
food  furnished.  Right  couple  will  have 
chance  to  share  in  the  profits.  State  dairy, 
field-crop  and  general  farm  experience. 

H.  C.  SHELDON,  Sheldon  Farms,  Hillsdale, 
New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  wanted.  Man  take 
care  small  chicken  farm.  Woman  com¬ 
plete  charge  house.  Business  couple.  No 
children.  J.  L.  ROBERTSON,  Stockton, 
N.  J.  Lambertville  937-J-ll. 

WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  dairy 
farm  to  work  either  in  cow  barn  or  in 
milk  rooms.  Reply  stating  experience  and 
salary  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  21,  Commack; 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  for  housework  in 
modern  country  home;  $12  per  week.’ 
MRS.  HARRY  MUNSELL,  New  Hartford, 
New  York. 

TWO  SINGLE  men  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm.  Must  be.  good  dry  hand 
milkers.  Steady  all  year  work.  Wages  $70 
per  month  and  good  board.  No  boozers  or 
drifters  need  apply.  CHARLES  MANNING, 
Falls  Village,  Conn.  Canaan,  Conn.  114-14. 

MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  wanted  for  country 
place  in  North  Jersey.  Husband  light 
farming,  some  livestock  (helper  furnished) ; 
wife  assist  weekend  housekeeping.  New 
cottage,  all  conveniences.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition,  good  pay  to  reliable  party  with 
farm  experience.  Write  in  detail.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3949,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  MARRIED,  no  objection  children. 

New  house,  two  bedrooms,  bath,  large 
living  room,  kitchen,  dinette,  electricity, 
furnace.  New  Jersey  144  acre  farm,  100 
acres  cultivated,  65  miles  New  York. 
Present  mostly  field  work,  few  hogs.  Only 
interested  in  permanent  connection  with 
reliable,  willing  man,  experienced  general 
farming  and  livestock,  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Wages  $100  monthly,  good  prospects, 
usual  privileges.  ADVERTISER  3933,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Housekeeper,  modern  home, 
small  suburban  farm  near  New  York  City. 

$5  a  week  to  start,  one  adult;  no  objection 
to  child.  ADVERTISER  3946,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Christian  boy,  care  for  garden 
and  lawn  in  country;  exchange  for  board 
and  room.  Send  picture.  ADVERTISER  3945, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INDUSTRIOUS,  HOME  loving  family 

wanted  to  live  and  work  on  fruit  farm, 
preferably  with  boys.  Honest,  clean,  who 
will  take  an  interest  and  like  the  country. 
This  is  not  an  estate.  We  are  farmers.  We 
make  our  living  producing  fine  apples.  We 
need  help  that  can  do  things  and  want  to. 
Life  time  job  and  best  treatment' to  right  - 
party.  Experience  with  fruit  not  necessary. 
THEW  ORCHARDS,  Arthursburg,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York. 

COUPLE  EXPERIENCED,  housekeeper  and 
cook;  to  take  care  of  house  for  two 
adults.  Man  to  be  general  handyman,  take 
care  of  horses  and  gardening.  All  year  po¬ 
sition  in  Westchester  County.  State  age  and 
salary.  ADVERTISER  3935,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  — 

WOMAN  COOK  and  woman  assistant  cook. 

Home  style  menu.  100  boys.  Dutchess 
County  boarding  school.  In  reply  state  age, 
experience  and  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3941,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  on  retail  dairy  and  poultry 
farm.  $80  per  month,  house  and  privileges. 
Wife  do  housework;  $50  per  month.  Albany 
County.  ADVERTISER  3931,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  as  cottage-parents  to 
group  of  boys  in  Protestant  boarding 
school.  Ages  40-55;  minimum  education, 
high  school  graduation.  Salary  and  com¬ 
plete  maintenance.  ADVERTISER  3942,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  for  milk  route,  dairy  and 
farm  work.  $80  per  month,  house  and 
privileges.  ADVERTISER  3932,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  TO  cook  and  take  care  of 
laundry  of  household  of  two  adults;  30 
miles  from  New  York  City.  All  year  position. 
State  age,  experience  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  3936,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Woman  for  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing  on  farm.  $15  per  week.  BOX  82,’  New 
Scotland,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER.  $50  monthly;  four  in 
family,  no  small  children.  Nice  home. 
BOX  108,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

HANDYMAN  WANTED  on  farm  in  West¬ 
chester  County;  steady  position.  State  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  3937, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  MAN  and  wife  to  work  on  poul¬ 
try  farm.  Experience  not  necessary  if 
willing  to  work  and  learn  feeding  methods. 
Wife  to  pack  eggs  four  to  five  hours,  six 
days  each  week.  House  with  all  conveni¬ 
ences,  garden  and  good  wages  to  right 
parties.  ADVERTISER  3927.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  to  assume 
full  responsibility  of  3,000  chickens.  A-l 
references.  ADVERTISER  3934,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman  on 

shares  or  salary;  broilers  and  layers.  W  E 
WRIGHT,  Rt.  No.  2,  Hampton,  Va. 

ALL-ROUND  married  farmer  for  dairy. 

Familiar  with  machinery  and  handling 
young  stock.  Good  wages  and  pleasant 
surroundings.  Reference.  ADVERTISER  3926, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Situations  Wanted 

CITY  BOY,  age  15,  wants  farm  job  for 
Summer.  Had  little  previous  experience. 
Good  references.  ADVERTISER  3939,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Housekeeper-cook.  Manage  small 
house.  New  Canaan,  Conn.  One  child. 
Plain  cooking.  Own  room  and  bath.  Write 
stating  experience,  salary  desired  and  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3924,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  CARPENTER  desires  work.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3829,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Sober,  reliable  man  to  take 
charge  of  laundry  and  boiler  room  in 
private  institution.  Good  job  for  good  man. 
Give  particulars  of  self  in  application. 
GILBERT  HOME,  Winsted,  Connecticut. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  experienced  in 
care  of  poultry,  riding  horses  and 
gardening  desires  position.  Separate  house. 
Good  references.  ADVERTISER  3893,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Have  steady  position  with  good 

pay  for  single  man  who  understands  boys 
and  their  games.  Man  must  be  of  good 
character.  State  experience  and  education 
in  application.  GILBERT  HOME,  Winsted, 
Connecticut. 

AMERICAN  MIDDLEAGED,  single,  wants 
work  on  dairy  farm;  18  years  experience. 
Sober,  good  milker,  good  habits.  Prefers 
private  room.  ADVERTISER  3895,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Help  on  cauliflower  farm. 

SMITH  DICKMAN,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

CARPENTER,  HANDYMAN:  Chauffeurs  li¬ 
cense.  Single,  40,  desires  position.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  3899,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Ambitious  caretaker,  45-50' 
shares.  Ohio.  ADVERTISER  3919,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER  AND  son  14,  quiet,  good  work¬ 
ers;  light  farm  garden  work,  mother 
housekeeper.  No  smoking  or  drinking. 
Motherless  home  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
3902,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Working  manager,  married,  to 
take  charge  of  200  acres.  35  head,  dairy 
farm,  within  70  miles  of  New  York.  Must 
be  fully  competent  and  able  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  Modern  barn,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  tractor,  horses.  Wife  must  assist  in 
milking  and  care  of  chickens.  Can  have 
extra  single  man  to  help.  Four  room  house, 
electricity  and  water.  Permanent  job. 
Salary  at  start  $100  month  and  usual 
privileges.  State  references  and  past  ex¬ 
perience.  ADVERTISER  3947,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  MANAGE  home,  cook.  Consci¬ 
entious,  unencumbered.  ADVERTISER 

3906,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INCUBATOR  OPERATOR,  superintend 

hatchery  routine;  selling.  Draft  status  3A. 
Has  family.  State  capacity,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  permanance  of  position  and  salary. 
ADVERTISER  3908,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN,  MIDDLEAGED  man,  wants 
position  in  private  school  as  maintenance 
man;  good  painter  and  handyman.  R.  W. 
PLUMMER,  R.  1,  Concord,  N.  H. 


REFINED  AMERICAN  lady,  Protestant,  re¬ 
spectable,  educated,  middleaged;  wishes 
a  permanent  position  as  housekeeper,  to 
take  care  of  widowers  home  or  refined 
elderly  gentleman;  not  of  the  servant  type. 
Honest,  trustworthy,  reliable.  State  con¬ 
ditions  and  wages  in  first  letter.  A-l  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  ADVERTISER  3909,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker, 


YOUNG  MAN,  19,  desires  work  on  medium 
vegetable  farm.  Wages  secondary.  IRVING 
SILBERSTEIN,  1242  Intervale  Ave.,  Bronx, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN — Experienced,  hardworking, 
capable;  agricultural  college  training. 
Connecticut  preferred.  WEISKOPF,  250 
Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  15,  wants  farm 
job  for  Summer.  BURTON  SCULNICK, 
1340  East  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MAN  17,  6  ft.  2  in.,  high  school 
graduate,  intelligent,  well  mannered,  ex¬ 
perience  poultry  farm,  wants  summer  work. 
TOM  FOX,  44  West  77th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Tel.  TR  7-7716. 


FARMINGDALE  GRADUATE,  21,  wants 
work  on  poultry  or  vegetable  farm.  Two 
years  experience.  State  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3915,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  open  for  po¬ 
sition,  married,  no  children;  years  of 
practical  experience;  thoroughly  understand 
feeding,  breeding  and  raising  calves.  A.  R. 
O.  experience.  Can  handle  any  size  propo¬ 
sition  and  get  results.  Am  sober,  honest 
and  trustworthy.  References.  ADVERTISER 
3917.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  NEEDED,  intelligent  woman, 
Russian-American  citizen,  experienced, 
housekeeper,  receptionist,  dressmaker,  fitter, 
saleslady,  willing  worker,  adaptable,  reli¬ 
able,  neat  appearance,  not  servant  type; 
will  consider  other  suitable  offers.  Write 
particulars,  references  exchanged.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3918,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  trained,  young 
women  on  modern  dairy  farm.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  with  operation  of  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  feeding,  care  of  calves,  etc. 
Can  operate  tractor.  ADVERTISER  3930, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  44,  lifetime  experience.  Other 
work  since  March;  wants  to  get  back  on 
farm.  State  salary,  house,  privileges.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3928,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MOST  ATTRACTIVE  offer  gets  farmer,  44, 
lifetime  experience,  capable  foreman.  5  in 
family.  Available  at  once.  ADVERTISER 
3929,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  OR  similar  connection.  Man, 
32,  ex-patrolman,  small  family,  good 
chauffeur,  all-around  repair  man;  best 
refe-pnces.  Write  BOX  339,  R.  D.  2, 
Wharton,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  3  years 
farm  experience,  interested  in  dairy  or 
poultry;  wages  $80  and  upwards.  Clean, 
reliable,  sober,  excellent  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3920,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE,  gardener,  lawn, 
repairs;  cook,  waitress,  houseworker. 
Reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER  3943,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  desires  to  help 
on  farm  during  vacation,  August  1-15. 
Careful  driver.  ADVERTISER  3938,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Choice  Honi-Spread  clover  or  Up- 
State  buckwheat  in  new  delicious  form 
that  spreads  like  butter;  discovered  at 
Cornell  University.  Two  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb. 
can  $1.05  delivered  third  zone.  Also  Blossom- 
sweet  liquid  honey.  All  our  honey  is 
graded  according  to  Government  standards. 
Write  for  prices.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY 
PRODUCERS  COOPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
New  York. 


COOKING  HONEY,  good  quality,  amber 
mixed,  no  buckwheat.  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60 
lbs.  F.O.B.  $9.  Choicest  white  clover,  5  lbs. 
$1.35.  Limit  two.  Liquified.  Postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa.  New  York. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure.  Postpaid  third 
zone;  5  lbs.  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin,  N.  J. 


WHO  WANTS  Sour  Cherries  for  home 
canning?  Finest  quality,  all  pitted  and 
sugar  with  them.  Frozen.  Express  prepaid, 
cheapest  way.  AH  necessary,  is  to  cook 
them  and  put  into  cans  and  seal  while  hot. 
Quote  price  after  July  1st.  B.  J.  CASE, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


CAN  FRUIT  with  the  best  clover  •■honey. 

Canning  pamphlet  with  every  order.  5 
lbs.  $1.25;  60  lbs.  $9.  Prepaid  third  zone. 
ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  VALLEY  API¬ 
ARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


GOATS  MILK  fudge  (pecans  or  plain) 
healthful  and  delicious,  flavored  with 
pure  maple  syrup.  90c  lb.;  2  lbs.  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  CONSTANCE  M.  HALSTEAD,  R.  D. 
No.  2,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


ALL  QUARTERS  Black  Walnut  Meats  85cts. 

pound.  Pecan  pieces  60cts.  pound.  Parcel 
post  paid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


OLD-FASHIONED  maple  sugar  blocks. 

Pound  cake,  75  cts.;  3  cakes,  $2.  Best 
maple  syrup,  $3  gallon;  half  gallon.  $1.75. 
Express  collect  or  C.O.D.  FOREST  FARMS, 
Jamaica,  Vermont. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2  50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 
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SisalK 

PORTABLE  SILOS 

More  good  silage  to  feed  means 
more  milk,  more  meat.  Put  up  plenty, 
in  SISALKRAFT  portable  silos. 
They're  quickly,  easily  built  in  any 
size  from  12  to  200  tons — wherever 
most  convenient  to  fill  and  feed  out. 
Use  them  as  your  regular  silos,  or 
in  addition  to  permanent  silos. 

IN  USE  OVER  10  YEARS— 
250,000  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT 

Thoroughly  tested  on  farms  from 
coast  to  coast.  Provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sweet,  iuicy  silage  at  LOW 
COST.  No  big  investment,  no  spe¬ 
cial  tools  or  experience  required. 
Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  genuine 
Treated  SISALKRAFT,  and  complete 
directions  for  building. 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

203  0  West  Wacker  Drive 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


I 


WITH 


FILLS  SILO 
CHOPS  HAY 
MAKES  GRASS  SILAGE 


More  than  ever  now,  you’ll  want  the  clean-cutting, 
light-running,  big  capacity  of  the  self-feeding  Gehl. 


SPECIAL  HAY  FEEDER  cuts  hay  into  mow  with  hay¬ 
fork  speed.  Self  Feeding.  Saves  half  the  storage  space. 
Cattle  clean  it  all  up — no  waste. 

TURNS  GREEN  HAY  INTO  SILAGE, 
lasses  Pump.  Power  saving — non-clog  blower 
fills  highest  silos  at  low  speed.  Auto¬ 
type  transmission,  shift 
change  length  of  cut. 
man  needed  at  feed 
table.  Write  today 
for  Free  booklet 
and  name  of  near¬ 
est  dealer. 

GEHL 

Dent  CG-2Q2 
West  Beni  Wisconsin 


NEW  SILO  FOR  OLD  •  •  • 
AT  V2  THE  COST/ 


SAVE  MATERIALS!] 


Rebuild  that  old,  leaky,  collapsed 
wood  stave  silo!  Save  old  staves, 
cover  with  Silafelt  for  warmth 
— Crainelox  Spiral  Binding  for 
strength — and  you  have  a  f  amous 
Triple -Wall  Silo!  For  FREE 
FOLDER  and  easy  terms,  write 

CRAINE,  INC. 

•  712  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  •SS  SILOS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  7/  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  D  esk 


Can  you  give  me  any  information 
about  the  Hollywood  Film  Studios? 
I  sent  them  a  print  and  negative  to 
be  enlarged  in  color  with  10  cents. 
They  sent  a  card  saying  it  would 
come  C.  O.  D.  and  would  be  one 
dollar.  So  far  I  haven’t  heard  a  word 
or  received  the  print.  J.  m. 

New  York 

A  casual  reading  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  leads  one  to  believe  that  a 
colored  enlargement  is  offered  for 
10  cents.  But  they  say,  “Be  sure  to 
include  color  of  eyes,  hair  and 
clothing  for  prompt  information  on 
a  life-like  color  enlargement  in  a 
handsome  free  frame.”  A  free  pro¬ 
fessional  enlargement  will  be  sent  but 
10  cents  is  required  forreturn  mailing. 
It  is  all  ambiguous  and  misleading. 
The  price  of  neither  the  color  en¬ 
largement  or  the  professional  en¬ 
largement  is  mentioned.  We  have 
had  similar  reports  of  delay  and 
misunderstanding  arising  from  the 
wording  of  the  advertisement.  They 
have  not  replied  to  our  inquiries 
but  in  one  case  returned  a  treasured 
snapshot. 


Last  year  I  ordered  plants  from 
the  Clark  Gardner  Nurseries,  Osage, 
Iowa.  I  did  not  get  them.  My 
daughter  in  California  sent  for  the 
“stuff”  with  the  same  result.  Evi¬ 
dently  you  woke  them  up  for  a  small 
package  of  half  dead  plants  arrived 
today  but  no  “special  gift.”  Some  of 
the  stuff  had  bloomed  and  gone  to 
seed.  Altogether  it  was  a  very  dis¬ 
appointing  package.  I  know  I  would 
never  ha^e  received  it  if  I  had  not 
gone  to  you.  You  are  always  doing 
me  a  kindness  and  I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful.  I  always  say  if  in  doubt  ask 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  as  you  accept  no 
fees  I  can  only  say  as  long  as  the 
Rural  is  printed  we  will  buy  it. 

New  Hampshire  j.  i.  o. 

We  appreciate  this  friendliness. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Company  has 
just  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  F.  T.  C.  to  discontinue  mis¬ 
representations  in  the  description  of 
their  stock.  They  had  advertised 
“fine  young  shade  trees”  about  a  foot 
in  length  but  sent  largely  shoots  or 
cuttings.  They  also  made  agreements 
to  cease  misrepresentations  as  to 
price  and  refunds.  We  have  had 
other  complaints. 


The  Metal  Cast  Company  claim 
anyone  can  make  money  with  their 
outfit  for  casting  toys  and  novelties. 
I  sent  for  it  but  was  unsuccessful. 
I  asked  for  my  money  back  but  they 
refuse,  saying  it  is  easy  to  make 
them  but  I  cannot  find  the  easy  way. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  only  want 
to  sell  moulds.  They  claim  to  buy 
back  the  toys  after  you  make  them. 
I  would  like  my  money  back. 

Connecticut  m.  k. 

We  could  not  get  an  adjustment. 
We  have  had  similar  complaints  for 
years  back.  Now,  however,  the 
company  claim  they  are  obliged  to 
discontinue  business  because  of 
government  restrictions  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  use  of  metal  for  civilian 
purposes,  therefore  they  would  not 
accept  the  return  of  any  materials. 
The  complaint  is  general  that  con¬ 
cerns  promising  to  buy  back  your 
products  find  excuses  for  not  doing 
so.  In  this  case  the  reason  is  real 
but  the  previous  complaints  show 
that  disappointment  was  the  rule.  - 


We  sent  for  Dialin  made  by  the 
Scientific  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Scranton,  Penna.,  and  our  letter  was 
returned  marked  “Fraudulent.”  Is 
there  any  way  to  get  this  remedy? 

New  York  w.  m.  p. 

We  know  of  no  way  to  get  the 
preparation  now.  The  company  was 
charged  with  misrepresentation  in 
the  formula,  which  it  was  claimed 
was  not  according  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  findings  were  disputed 
and  the  case  has  not  been  completed.. 
However  the  Post  Office  Department 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  the 
Scientific  Manufacturing  Company 
and  H.  J.  Force,  its  president.  Later 
a  supplemental  fraud  order  was 
issued  against  Howard  Force  as  he 
was  continuing  the  promotion  under 
that  name  after  the  issuance  of  the 
original  fraud  order.  This  accounts 
for  the  mail  being  marked 
“Fraudulent.” 


In  April  of  this  year  we  purchased 
some  evergreens  from  a  man  repre¬ 
senting  the  Parkway  Nurseries,  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  He  had  a  large  truck 
with  the  name  painted  on  it  and 
delivered  trees  immediately.  He 
claimed  the  company  would  replace 
any  trees  that  failed  to  grow.  Three 
of  the  trees  did  not  grow  and  we 
wrote  the  company  about  it.  The 
letter  came  back  with  stamp  marked 
unknown.  It  had  been 'sent  to  Red 
Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  returned  to  us 
from  there.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this  company?  f.  s.  l. 

New  York 

We  have  been  unable  to  trace 
this  concern.  We  would  like  to  learn 
their  location  but  the  record  warrants 
making  a  note  of  the  name. 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  paper 
for  a  long  time,  so  I  am  asking  you 
to  find  out  for  me  if  the  Crown 
Mail  Order  Company,  164  Monroe 
St.,  New  York  is  reliable.  They  sent 
me  a  catalogue  and  I  would  like  to 
take  advantage  of  their  low  prices. 

New  York  s.  e. 

This  and  similar  companies  buy 
up  clothing  from  estates  or  individ¬ 
uals  and  companies  in  bankruptcy. 
They  sell  the  clothing  very  cheap 
but  most  of  it  is  old,  worn  and 
previously  used,  although  they  sell 
some  new  clothing  also.  They  are 
charged  with  misrepresentations  of 
the  goods  and  have-  been  ordered  to 
accurately  describe  the  goods  and  to 
make  refunds  as  promised  without 
delay.  There  were  complaints  that 
the  dresses  received  were  unsatis¬ 
factory  but  we  were  able  to  get  a 
prompt  refund  for  one  customer. 

A  party  from  the  Auburn  Fruit 
Company,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  came  to 
my  place  last  September  and  looked 
over  my  peaches.  We  agreed  on  a 
price  and  he  came  the  next  day  and 
got  a  load  and  paid  for  same.  They 
were  to  come  in  two  days  for  the 
balance.  They  came  and  had  a  half 
a  load  picked  when  a  heavy  storm 
came  up  so  they  left  promising  to 
come  back  the  next  day  for  the 
balance.  They  never  returned  and 
have  never  paid  for  the  half  load. 
They  ignore  all  letters.  They  also 
took  a  peach  picking  bag  worth  two 
dollars  making  $40.64  due  me. 

New  York  c.  T.  c. 

This  concern  persistently  refused 
to  reply  to  our  demands.  At  the 
demand  of  an  attorney  some  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  to  pay  $20  on  the 
account  but  they  were  not  able  to 
raise  the  amount.  It  was  useless  to 
sue  as  there  were  many  judgments 
filed  against  them  and  little  expec¬ 
tation  of  ever  collecting  anything. 
Keep  the  record  for  peach  time  this 
year. 

I  am  having  difficulty  in  collect¬ 
ing  $29.39  for  poultry  sold  to  a 
dealer,  Harry  B.  Shappee,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.  A  previous  shipment 
was  settled  all  right  but  for  this 
second  shipment  the  check  came 
back  because  of  “insufficient  funds” 
in  the  banks  to  pay  it.  I  have 
written  him  but  had  no  reply.  I  need 
the  money  and  will  be  grateful  if 
you  could  assist  me.  a.  a." 

New  York 

Mr.  Shappee  ignored  our  first 
letter  but  later  letters  were  returned 
indicating  that  he  had  left  Horseheads 
and  had  given  no  forwarding  address. 
We  have  been  unable  to  locate  him. 
This  is  a  trick  used  by  unscrupulous 
people.  They  lull  any  suspicions  by 
paying  for  a  first  shipment  or  two 
and  after  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  seller,  neglect  further  payments 
and  disappear. 

On  November  25,  1938,  I  sold  200 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  A.  Raickle, 
Mt.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  had 
a  grocery  store  and  said  he  could 
not  pay  at  that  time  but  would  do 
so  as  soon  as  he  could.  I  have  never 
received  the  payment.  I  wish  you 
could  get  it.  w.  h.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Raickle  claimed  to  have  had 
financial  reverses  but  was  gradually 
catching  up  with  back  bills  and 
would  settle  this  account.  He  did 
not  do  so  and  dunning  brought 
nothing  but  promises  which  were 
never  keptr  Certainly  sufficient  time 
was  given  him  but  our  advice  is  to 
refuse  credit  to  those  who  cannot 
show  financial  responsibility. 


MAK€ YOUR 

OLD  PAPEC 

GOOD  AS  NEW 


Any  Papec  Cutter,  no  matter  how  old  or 
where  located,  can  be  quickly  put  back 
into  the  same  A-l  shape  it  was  in  when  it 
first  left  the  factory.  Knives,  shear  plates, 
fans,  pipe  and  all  other  parts  ^are  avail¬ 
able  now.  Later  they  may  not  be.  So  now 
is  the  time  to  fix  up  your  Papec — not  just 
to  get  by  for  one  more  season,  but  for  an¬ 
other  long  stretch  of  efficient,  trouble- 
free  service. 

This  year,  more  than  ever,  you  need  the 
full  labor-saving  ability  of  a  Papec  on  your 
farm.  With  it,  you  can  handle  ALL  your 
feed  and  bedding  with  LESS  HELP  —  hay 
for  barn  or  stack — straw  after  combining 
— grain  into  feed  bins — and  all  silage  crops. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  today.  He  may 
not  have  a  new  Papec  to  sell  you,  but  he 
can  supply  the  parts  and  skilled  labor  to 
make  your  old  Papec  as  good  as  new. 


THE  CUTTER  THAT  DOES  NOT  CLOG 


Dr •  Naylor’s 

LINITE  fD 


A  thorough  treatment  for  stub¬ 
born  conditions  —  Hoof  Rot, 
Hoof  Lameness,  Thrush, 
Bruises,  Calk  Wounds.  Just 
pour  if  on.  Per  bottle  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co  .,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
like  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  lor  All 
Puroosss 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  SeconcTSt.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.’  Ai«n  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  nrie«L 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc . 
Berry  &  fto,  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  IV.  Y. 


THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Waller  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual,  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

.  It  promises  neither 
independence.  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 

success;  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 
you  how  to  work 
in  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 

financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live¬ 
stock.  poultry  and  bees,  feeds,  etc. 

Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated! 

Prices  $ 2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity,  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  -want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  .or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


T 


6or8  PRINTS  (lea. negJrtrVi 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (1  eo.  neg.)  35«  /  REPSINtfJ  #  Hr 
12  or  16  PRINTS  (2  eo.  neg.)  .  .  35c  1  3c  EACH  M  _■ 

WATLAND  BROS.  PHOTO  SERVICE,  j££j  BLUE  ISLAND  II L.  I- V 


ONE  DAY  SERVICE  —  FILM  MAILERS  FREE  ^ 


BARGAIN — Direct  from  owner  because  poor 
health.  Productive  275  acre  Susquehanna 
Valley,  southern  New  York  farm.  No  flood. 
Splendid  condition,  concrete  road,  five  miles 
town,  bus,  school  bus,  mail  service.  Two 
sets  modern  buildings,  double  and  single 
house,  all  improvements;  60  head  stock, 
machinery,  timber.  MILTON  KINGSLEY, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FILM  DEVELOPED 

Free  mailing  bags.  Outstanding  pictures,  individual  at¬ 
tention  each  negative.  Roll  developed  and  8  prints  25c. 
8  beautiful  4x6  enlargements  35c.  Immediate  service. 

MINICAM  PHOTO  LABS.,  Dept.  60,  LaCrosse,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  family  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  garden,  large  lawn,  shade,  porch, 
double  garage;  Route  20,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Photo.  Price  $2,100.  MAUDE 
SPRAKER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
Professiona 


Enlargements,  8  Never 

CENTURY  PHOTO 


Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


20  ACRES,  Lysander,  N.  Y.  10-room  house, 
improvements,  3  barns,  buildings  A-l, 
fertile  soil;  use  either  general-garden  or 
poultry  farm.  Price  $5,800.  FRED  BLAKE, 
Fulton,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge,  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FRHE  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N,  J. 

n„ll-  8  guaranteed  prints  plus  enlarge- 

Kolls  Developed  „ient  25c.  Reprints  3c  each.  30 
for  2'/2e  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

C|||n  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
•3  **  *  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 

Box  211,  West  W  nshlngtoii  Mamet,  New  \  ork  City 

SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 

- - - - 

I  W»,„  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

Large  otOCK  new  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

1%  m  M  ■  Highest'Cash  Pric*a  Paid  for  Wool.  ■ 

\j\m  M  ^  K  ■  9  We  Pay  Freight  Charges.  Ship  to—  I 

SOKALNER  BROS.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  • 

f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
kJ  KJ  !-■  Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

•  HOGSHEADS  FULL  OF  WATER  • 

Come  handy  to  cheek  a  fire  of  brush  or  leaves,  ir 
utilized  in  time.  Capacity  120  gallons.  Heads  dropped 
inside.  $2.00  each.  F.  O.  B.  New  York. _ 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE.  -  NEWPORT.  R.  I. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chromo 

fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


FOR  RENT:  Established  butcher  shop  in 
main  business  section  of  Mineola,  Nassau 
County.  Store  and  apartment.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  due  to  poor  health.  Wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  man.  J.  ALFRED 
VALENTINE,  148  Mineola  Blvd.,  Mineola, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  300 
acres,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  130 
miles  New  York.  All  modern  buildings, 
electricity,  104  head  cattle,  60  milking,  4.000 
poultry.  State  road,  stream  watered  pastures, 
lake  site.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Poultry  farms  with  or  without 
stock,  within  110  miles  from  New  York 
City.  BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FIVE  ACRES,  5-room  house,  outbuildings; 

make  good  poultry  farm  with  little 
capital.  Sell  for  cash;  cheap.  Address 
GEORGE  H.  BRONSILEY,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Egg  Harbor  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  125  acre  farm,  12  room  house, 
3  story  barn,  2  chicken  houses  with  or 
without  stock  and  tools.  HERBERT  DUBOIS, 
Oxford,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  farm  covering  approxi¬ 
mately  25  acres  for  sale  or  for  rent. 
Beautifully  situated  in  Westchester  County, 
31  miles  from  New  York.  Equipped  with 
modern  laying  houses  for  more  than  3,000 
layers,  20  brooding  houses,  incubator 
equipment  for  hatching  15,000  chicks.  Also 
battery  equipment.  None  but  experienced 
applicants  considered.  Address  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3903,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Modern  dairy,  fully  equipped, 
established  routes  and  trucks.  New  equip¬ 
ment  since  Christmas  in  a  growing  and 
prosperous  community.  Also  dairy  farm,  25 
Guernsey  cows  and  modern  barn,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3897,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nnuic  ADDAIVC  Construction)  and  In- 
B  If  II  3  •  e*  RillMio  struction  Book  50e. 
Catalog  Free.  ARCHERY,  617  So.  State,  CHICAGO 


FOR  INVENTORS  re'cordTfree 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention”  form — both  free. 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H..._  M,L-  Sensation.  Sell  friends  50  name  im- 
money  lilaning  printed  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
only  $1.00.  Free  samples.  Outstanding  line  30  assort¬ 
ments  30c  up.  Patriotic  Cards.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary  Famous  21  assortment  on  approval.  Special  Offer. 
Hedenkamp,  343  Broadway,  Dept.  RN-7II,  New  York 


cpn  A  vrn  C  Myers  and  others.  Hand  and  Power. 
•31  IV  A  I  LIXiJ  For  immediate  delivery.  Also  Dusters. 

LONG  ISLAND  FERTILIZER  &  SUPPLY  CORP., 
Sunrise  Highway,  Islip  Terrace,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale*  To  Rent,  Etc. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  acres,  old  4-room  house: 

fruit,  garden;  $2,000.  Also  large  stocked 
farm,  $35,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Highly  successful  poultry- 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery.  Eastern  Penna. 
Doing  $40,000  business  yearly;  fully 
equipped  and  stocked.  Investigate.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  100  acres,  large  20-room 
house,  modern  equipment,  good  buildings, 
pure  spring  water,  income  past  year  $4,300. 
Price  of  farm  $8,000.  ADVERTISER  3689, 
’  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  3-story  brick  home,  9  rooms 
and  bath;  all  conveniences.  Concrete 
double  garage.  F.  R.  WORTHINGTON,  30 
Carlisle  St.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


WANTED  FARM,  10  to  20  acres,  radius  50 
to  75  miles  New  York  City.  Must  be  on 
bard  road  with  excellent  house  and  barn. 
Vicinity  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Mail  pictures  and 
information  to  JOHN  W.  SAXMAN,  608 
Tiffany  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE:  General  store  in  prosperous 
rural  community.  BOX  99,  New  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


BEECHFORD  FARMS  and  nationally  known. 
Federal  Accredited,  famous  herd  of  87 
purebred  Guernseys.  Situated  18  miles  west 
of  Kingston.  Fronts  on  dual  highway  No. 
28.  Including  8  dwellings,  garages,  5  barns 
modernly  equipped  for  150  head,  modern 
dairy,  milk  routes,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
BAILEY  ESTATE,  434  East  92nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  (ATwater  9-6670). 


FARM  93'/2  acres,  4  acres  woods,  3  acres 
sugar  trees,  plenty  water,  home,  barns, 
outbuildings,  electricity,  paved  road,  clear 
title,  good  markets;  dairy,  general  farm¬ 
ing  or  stock  farm.  Taxes  $39  per  year. 
Cash  $2,000.  EMIL  GAMM,  R.  D.  2, 
Sayre,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  trade:  $60,000  home  and  farm, 
280  acres,  hot  and  cold  water  in  barn,  2 
baths  in  house.  Will  trade  for  60  nice  steers 
or  40  good  Ayrshire  cows  or  carload  of 
|  good  horses.  Lets  hear  your  offers.  Address 
BOX  286,  R.  D.  1,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


TVz  ACRES  $275.  28  acres  $575;  IV*  acres 

near  town,  cement  highway  $195.  10 

acres  $675.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Mountain  cottage,  Summer  or 
Winter.  3  large  rooms  with  bath  and 
cellar,  all  improvements.  About  1%  acres. 
Price  $2,700.  Owner  MRS.  ANNA  W. 
STRAIN,  High  Point  Road,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  3  one-family  houses  at  Midvale, 
New  Jersey.  Train  and  bus  service.  Write 
or  call  GEORGE  ARNOLD  STEPHENS, 
Caywood  Road  Hewitt,  N.  J. 


A  DISTINCTIVE  home.  On  a  beautiful 
tree-lined  street,  south  of  Albany,  Route 
9.  Old  Dutch  homestead,  8  rooms,  2  baths, 
7  fireplaces,  steam  heat  easily  reconverted 
to  coal.  Situated  on  large  landscaped  plot 
with  vegetable  garden,  approximately  2 
acres.  Hourly  bus  service,  connection  to 
railroad.  Finest  condition.  Price  $8,000. 
MRS.  GRACE  WEAVER,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


93  ACRE  farm,  beautiful  view,  southern 
exposure,  9-room  house,  electricity,  im¬ 
provements;  barn,  orchard,  stream.  6  miles 
from  Middletown,  N.  Y,,  on  macadam  road. 
$7,500.  Will  sell  house  and  30  acres  all 
tillable  land  for  $6,000.  No  brokers.  R. 
BRAZINGTON,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  FARM,  fine  buildings,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  fire  protection;  mile  south 
Keeseville.  State  road.  Settle  estate.  O.  A. 
WOLCOTT,  Keeseville,  N.  Y- 


FIVE  ACRES,  14  big  lovely  rooms,  con¬ 
veniences;  perfect  location.  Like-  a  farm, 
but  one  block  from  town?.  E.  CLEMENS, 
Wellsboro,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM,  nice  location,  54  cows,  2 
teams,  tractor,  machinery,  milking  ma¬ 
chine,  cooler;  tillable  land,  level;  $18,000. 
Farm  list  free.  Many  good  buys.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


TWO  FARMS  for  sale  in  Sussex  County, 
Delaware.  95  and  100  acres,  one  on  hard 
road,  school  bus  goes  by  the  house; 
the  other  is  close  to  the  DuPont  Nylon 
Plant.  Low  taxes.  Selling  on  account  of 
my  age,  have  owned  these  for  40  years. 
Fish  and  oysters  in  the  peach  and  straw¬ 
berry  section.  Close  to  market.  $50  an  acre. 
JAMES  FRIEDEL,  Seaford,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  195  acre  farm,  7  miles  from 
Corning.  Nine  room  house,  barn,  plenty 
of  water.  Telephone,  electricity  available. 
Ideal  for  summer  home,  beautiful  scenery, 
secluded.  $1,800  cash.  MRS-  DAVID  S. 
ROGERS,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ROUTE  20,  East  of  West  Winfield:  17  acres, 
7-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  5-cow 
bam,  chicken  house,  garage,  800  ft.  road 
frorttage.  P.  H.  LEE,  R.  D.  1,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 

FARM  FOR  sale:  43  acres  near  Pine  Brook, 

3  miles  from  Stroudsburg.  Nice  quiet 
place,  beautiful  shade  trees,  two  big  houses, 
all  conveniences,  all  good  outbuildings,  big 
barn,  electricity,  water,  lake  sight,  3  large 
chicken  houses,  ideal  place  to  raise  chickens. 
Price  $5,000.  MRS.  EMMA  MATTISON, 

R.  D.  3,  Shadylawn  Farm,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  Money  making  farm,  72  acres. 

Level  land.  Good  roads  and  market. 
Electricity.  45  acres  orchards  and  high 
fertility  fields.  10  cows,  can  keep  more. 
Excellent  for  mechanical  farming,  stock 
farm,  country  estate.  Paying  proposition  all 
through  depression.  Owner  to  retire.  G.  H. 
TERRELL,  Yales  ville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent,  attractive  summer 
cottage.  3  rooms,  bath,  porch,  field-stone 
fireplace,  driven  well,  6  acres.  Rent  very 
reasonable  for  rest  of  season.  85  .  miles 
from  New  York  City.  LUCIA  COMINS, 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Saw  mill,  describe  fully  and 
state  make,  age,  condition,  location  and 
price.  ADVERTISER  3914,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 

18  ACRES,  11-room  house,  hardwood  floors, 
bath,  gas,  electricity,  city  water,  large 
barn,  cottage,  apples,  grapes,  berries;  $4,850. 
No  brokers.  MRS.  W.  B.  PARKHURST, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM,  90  acres  of  fine  fertile  land, 
level,  easy  to  work;  good  large  house  and 
outbuildings.  Price  $4,500,  terms.  CHAS. 
STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  140  acres,  10-room  house,  good 
land,  a  very  nice  laying,  well-watered 
farm;  20  acres  timber,  on  hard  road.  2  miles 
from  Route  20  or  30,  11  miles  from  Amster¬ 
dam  and  15  miles  from  Schenectady.  Also 
two  other  farms.  JOHN  A.  YOUNG,  R.  D. 

1,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  4  acres,  frontage,  sell  all  or 
part.  $450  per  acre.  MRS.  ANNA 

WAROSKI,  W.  Crescent  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Good  retail  milk  route  on 
North  Shore,  Long  Island.  Full  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  3925,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  WANTED  in  •  exchange  for  small 
food  market  doing  $40,000  a  year  gross 
business.  Complete  food  market,  5  electric 
refrigeration  units  bought  1934  to  1938.  Ex¬ 
cellent  location,  near  centers  of  mining, 
railroading,  defense,  utilities  and  agri¬ 
culture.  S.  PETERSON,  415  Wyoming  Ave., 
West  Pittston,  Pa. 

WANTED  —  Three  or  four  acre  farm,  near 
bathing  and  New  York  bus  line  in  Orange 
or  Ulster  Counties,  New  York  for  $1,000. 
MRS.  JAMES  McCLOSKEY,  610  Somerset 
St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Poultry  farm,  hatchery.  Es¬ 
tablished  for  many  years.  Doing  a  large 
business,  A-l  condition.  Capacity  2,500 
layers.  Modern  home,  excellently  upkept. 
Stocked  and  equipment;  $20,000.  This  is  a 
real  bargain.  Must  sell,  poor  health.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3923,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HARDY  PLANT  farm  in  thickly  settled 
section.  New  York  State.  70  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  soil,  main  highway,  fair  buildings, 
all  improvements,  tools  and  equipment,  well 
stocked  choice  plant  material.  Nationally 
advertised,  established  over  20  years.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  live  wire  with  some 
capital.  ADVERTISER  3921,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

127  ACRE  dairy  farm,  large  wooded  lake 
frontage  camp  sites,  excellent  stone  house, 
built  1828;  10  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat, 

cherry  floors,  electricity,  concrete  highway, 

90  foot  barn,  3  silos,  other  buildings,  hay, 
tools.  Illness  forces  sale.  $10,000;  one-half 
cash.  EARL  HAY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

306  ACRE  dairy  farm,  desirable  for  sheep 
or  beef  cattle,  attractive  14-room  house, 
improvements,  slate  roof,  huge  barn,  other 
buildings,  neatly  painted,.,  spring  water, 
stream,  pond.  Owned  in  family  100  years, 
age  forces  sale.  44  cattle,  4  horses,  tools. 
$15,000;  two-thirds  cash.  Bare  farm  $10,000; 
$7,000  cash.  EARL  HAY,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  HOUSE  with  1  to  5  acres,  to  rent 
with  option  to  buy;  about  40  miles  from 
New  York.  JAMES  FERGO,  1109  Glenmore 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  House,  lots.  BRUCE  WILLIAMS, 
Springville,  Pa. 

WANTED — Small,  modern  farm,  suitable  for 
plant  growing  and  nursery  business.  Good 
level  soil,  modem  builejings.  main  road; 
within  100  miles  of  New  York  City.  Full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  3950,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DINER  IN  defense  area,  on  Boston  Post 
Road  near  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  opportunity 
for  couple.  Price  $1,500.  Will  exchange  for 
farm  preferably  in  New  York  State.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3940,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM  and  Swiss  Goat  Dairy, 
main  highway.  Established  year  round 
delivery  trade;  10  acres,  300  cultivated 
blueberry  bushes,  crop  in  July.  Tractor, 
furnished  modern  bungalow,  available 
beaches  and  fishing.  Enlisting.  $7,200.  BOX 
184,  Hampton  Bays,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Ideal  gentleman’s  farm,  country 
home.  170  acres,  excellent  buildings,  large 
house,  all  improvements,  automatic  heat. 
Two  hours  New  York,  near  Middletown. 
Price  $40,000.  ADVERTISER  3944,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  8-room  house,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  desirable  location.  Inquire 
COXSACKIE  REST  ROOM,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FIELD  FOR  sale,  suitable  for  small  farm 
or  summer  home.  EARLE  BLAISDELL, 
Newport,  N.  H. 


POULTRY  FARM,  25  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low  in  A-l  condition.  Price  $2,500,  $500 
cash  required.  BOX  82,  Milton,  Delaware. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED  ON  Orange  County  dairy  farm, 
a  general  farmer.  Must  be  good  milker, 
or  man  capable.  Wages  $100  a  month  with 
house,  light,  milk,  fuel.  Prefer  man  with 
extra  milker  and  will  pay  accordingly.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3922,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens, 
New  York  State  residents  and  without 
physical  defects.  Salary  $54-$66  per  month 
and  board,  room  and  laundry.  Eight  hours 
per  day.  Communicate  with  WASSAIC 
STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  or  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  farm;  to  assist  herdsman  in 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Good  pay; 
permanent.  ADVERTISER  3624,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Nurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen. 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
references  required.  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. 


POULTRYMAN — Assistant  to  owner.  Battery 
raised  birds.  Killing  and  picking  for 
retail  trade.  Wages  will  be  according  to 
ability,  with  room  and  board.  Licensed 
driver.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Verona  8-8585. 


WANTED  —  Man  on  farm  that  can  help  in 
woods  and  understand  horses.  No  milking. 
Good  wages,  room  and  board.  MR.  VITO 
SORISE,  R.  D.  1,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Hand  milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  board  and  laundry  Write  for 
particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HOSPI¬ 
TAL,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


HERDSMAN:  Guernsey  herd  making  60 
cans  daily.  House,  all  improvements. 
Also  have  permanent  position  for  general 
farm  man.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick, 
N.  Y.  Telephone  160  Warwick. 


WANTED  —  Male  attendants  and  kitchen 
helpers,  salary  $54  per  month  with  full 
maintenance;  also  experienced  cooks  at  $70. 
Salaries  of  all  these  positions  increased  $8.32 
beginning  fourth  month.  Appointments  sub¬ 
ject  to  passing  physical  examination  at 
Hospital.  CREEDMOOR  STATE  HOSPITAL, 
Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Practical  nurses  and  cooks  at 
one  of  Connecticut’s  newest  institutions. 
Good  living  quarters,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  granted.  Write  F.  R.  GILIBERTY 
Southbury  Training  School,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  family  to  operate 
dairy  farm  in  Central  New  Jersey;  must 
understand  tractors,  machinery,  planting 
and  harvesting.  Good  hand  milker.  Modern 
house,  good  wages,  permanent  position.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3892,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  experienced  in  general  farm 
work,  willing  to  milk,  drive  team  and 
do  all  kinds  of  work  on  a  general  purpose 
farm.  Good  wages,  good  board  and  future 
for  the  right  person.  Give  references. 
T.  R.  CLARK,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 


WANTED  WOMAN,  light  general  house- 
work,  small  new  country  home.  Room, 
board,  $5  weekly.  Two  adults.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  full  details  in  reply.  W. 
GESREGEN,  Cox  Cro  Road,  Toms  River, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Middleaged  woman,  preferred  for 
general  housework.  Must  be  congenial 
and  like  children.  BOX  613,  Hawthorne, 
New  York. 


WANTED — A  good  honest  young  or  middle- 
aged  married  man  to  drive  milk  trtick 
and  creamery  work.  No  liquor  or  tobacco 
Reference.  ADVERTISER  3896,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Young  or  middleaged  woman  for 

general  housework  and  some  bookkeeping 
in  modem  country  home.  No  tobacco  or 
liquor.  Good  reference.  ADVERTISER  3898 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farm 

work.  Reasonable  wages  paid.  WILLIAM 
HYMERS,  R.  2,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


UNMARRIED  YOUNG  man,  tractor  opera¬ 

tor  and  farm  mechanic,  on  a  dairy  farm- 
excellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3900’ 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


yuunu  MAN,  unmarried,  to  work  on  pro 
gressive  dairy  farm.  Experienced  in  pure 
bred  stock  and  farm  machinery.  ADVER 
TISER  3901,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  MAN,  drive  car. 

Country  boarding  house, 
salary.  HENRY  WINDISCH, 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


light  work. 
Board  and 
792  President 


WANTED — Father  with  one  or  two  sons  to 

help  run  up  to  date  dairy  farm.  Northern 
Jersey.  House,  light,  wood  and  milk 
yo  to  100  cows.  German  or  Swiss  preferred  ■ 
one  who  really  wants  to  farm  and  enjoys 
care  of  cows.  Milking  machines  and  all 
other  nioderh  machinery.  State  wages  ex¬ 
pected  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  3904 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  ACTIVE,  small  house, 
washing;  assist  with  child  15  months 
42  Villa  Road,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


no 

$40. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  401. 
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What’s  the  biggest  step  toward  longer  tractor  life? 


FACTS  are  a  Farmer’s  Best  Equipment 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 

Gulf  Research  and  Development  Division 


AS  IMPORTANT  as  your  tractors,  trucks,  etc., 
**  is  a  knowledge  of  farm  facts,  the  “know 
how.”  For  without  information,  without  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  farmer  can  have  the  best  equipment,  and 
still  not  make  the  most  of  his  farm. 

This  is  a  page  of  facts — facts  about  some 
Farm  Aids  that  have  proved  their  merit.  We 
feel  you,  as  a  modern  farmer,  will  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about  them. 

For  instance,  we  think  you’ll  like  to  know  why 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  so  popular. 

An  Effective  Livestock  Spray  .  •  • 

Made  with  pyrethrum — the  time-tested  insect - 
killing-and-repelling  ingredient,  and  a  spe- 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributing  plants.  Gulfspray,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray,  and  other  Gulf  products  for  home 
and  farm  are  sold  at  Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  variety  stores  ...  at 
milk  gathering  stations  and  by  feed  stores. 


mm 


When  you  store  tractor  fuels,  remember... 

1.  Toguard  against  evaporation, fuels  storedabove 
ground  should  be  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

2.  Any  shelter  used  for  gasoline  must  allow  free 
circulation  of  air  to  carry  off  fumes  .  . .  prevent 
a  dangerous  accumulation  of  them. 

3.  It’s  wise  to  keep  storage  tanks  filled.  This  helps 
to  keep  moisture  from  condensing  in  the  por¬ 
tion  above  the  fuel  .  .  .  guards  against  excessive 
oxidation. 

4.  When  underground  tanks  are  used,  it  may  some¬ 
times  be  necessary  to  remove  condensed  moist¬ 
ure  with  a  small  suction  pump. 

5.  Suction  lines  on  underground  tanks  should 
stop  3  or  4  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
This  acts  to  keep  moisture  from  "being  drawn 
out  with  the  gasoline. 


TUNE  IN— “We,  the  People”!— Sunday  night 
at  7 :30  Eastern  War  Time — Columbia  Network 


dally  processed  neutral  oil  base,  Gulf  Livestock 
Spray  does  two  good  turns: 


].  If  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks  when  you  spray  it 
on  them. 

2.  It  repels  stable  and  horn  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
gnats  in  the  barn  and  in  pasture.  This  helps 
you  reduce  the  insect  annoyance  that  often 
cuts  milk  production  during  the  fly  season. 


In  addition,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  can  be  sprayed 
at  milking  time  to  quiet  your  cows,  without  im¬ 
parting  taste. or  odor  to  the  milk.  It’s  sold  on  the 
basis  of  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  your  Money 
Back. 


Gulfoil  is  just-right  for 


SEWING  MACHINES,  door  hinges,  sharpening 
stones,  and  small  sliding  and  revolving  mechan¬ 
isms,  that  need  a  fine,  light  oil.  Gulfoil — with 
its  high  rust-retarding  qualities  and  quick  pene¬ 
tration — will  do  a  thorough  lubricating  job  on 
such  farm  and  home  stand-bys.  And  Gulfoil 
doesn’t  make  the  tiny  parts  gummy  or  sticky. 


FREE— 60-Page  Tractor  Manual.  Just  off  the  press ! 
A  complete,  authoritative,  non-technical  ency¬ 
clopedia  on  tractor  operation  and  maintenance. 
A  book  you’d  have  to  pay  a  dollar  to  buy — if  it 
were  for  sale.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Gulf  en¬ 
gineers.  Limited  supply  available  to  tractor 
operators  only.  Send  a  postcard  to  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  your  copy,  stating  type  or  types  of 
tractors  you  operate. 


USE  IT  WISELY  ! 
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Dad’s  “Best  Hired  Man”  Lends  a  Willing  Hand  in  the  Hay  Field 
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Photo — R.  S.  Anderson,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 
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at  times  to  neglect  his  family  by  the  absence 
of  a  vegetable  garden  and  by  not  cultivating 
the  necessary  small  fruits.  The  farmer  should 
be  the  very  first  one  to  practice  preventive 
medicine,  and  the  basic  foods  are  the  start  in 
this  regime. 

Some  individuals  have  complained  that 
State  and  Federal  Experiment  Stations  do 
not  have  the  information  on  dry  crops.  It  is 
true  that  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
not  paid  any  great  attention  to  these  minor 
crops.  As  a  taxpayer  I  would  object  to  funds 
being  spent  upon  a  crop  that  required  only 
300  acres  for  the  entire  country.  This  would 
be  a  waste  of  funds.  Farmers  know,  as  no 


others  are  other  group,  the  years  it  takes  to 

bring 

a 

Farmers 

Price  Variation  in  Crude  Drugs 

Before 

Pearl  Harbor, 

Item 

Highs  of  1913 

World  War  1 

1936 

1939 

Fall  1941 

Aconite  root  . 

. . . .  lb.  .13 

.90 

.42 

.25 

no  stocks 

Belladonna  root  . .  . 

_  lb.  .09 

4.50 

.15 

•  .17 

2.40 

Caraway  fruit  . 

_  lb.  .08 

.69 

.11 

.09 

1.05 

Chamomile  flowers  . 

. .  . .  lb.  .21 

1.35 

.37 

.28 

3.25 

Cinchona  bark  .... 

_  lb.  .20 

.80 

.36 

.55 

.85 

Digitalis  leaves  .... 

_  lb.  .08 

.70 

.25 

.36 

.40 

Henbane  leaves  .... 

_  lb.  .12 

2.10 

.24 

.14 

3.40 

Spanish  Saffron  .  . . 

_ lb.  11.50 

16.00  13.00 

29.00 

39.00 

Stramonium  leaves 

_ lb.  .08 

.22 

.09 

.13 

.32 

This  table  makes 

it  appear  that 

to  raise  any 

one  of 

these 

products 

would  be  a  profitable  business. 

Dangers  in  Growing  Drug  Plants 

By  William  J.  Bonisteel 

The  United  States  imports  about  55  percent 
of  its  supply  of  crude  drugs.  The  term  “drug” 
is  used  here  in  its  broadest  sense  to  include 
substances  used  in  medicine,  essential  oils, 
culinary  herbs,  spices,  and  plant  products 
used  as  insecticides.  Nearly  all  of  these  items 
came  from  the  Old  World.  Since  the  spread 
of  the  armed  conflict  there  are  many  that  we 
cannot  procure. 

It  is  but  natural  that  farmers  and  others 
with  small  plots  of  ground  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  growing  drugs.  Many  are  interested 
in  aiding  the  war  effort  and 
motivated  by  the  profit  angle.  The 
spirit  of  the  numerous  requests 
sent  to  governmental  agencies, 
both  Federal  and  State,  as  well 
as  to  universities  and  botanical 
gardens,  is  to  be  commended.  Un¬ 
fortunately  much  misinformation 
has  been  broadcast  by  numerous 
agencies  that  give  a  false  im¬ 
pression  of  the  drug  situation. 

The  data  in  the  accompanying 
column,  taken  from  a  lecture  given 
by  the  writer  before  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Herbs  and  Drug  Plants  at  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  April  7-8,  1942  and 
reprinted  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  will  indicate  the  market 
trend  for  the  last  30  years.  All  of  the  items 
in  this  list  could  be  grown  in  New  York  State 
with  the  exception  of  cinchona  bark  (the 
source  of  quinine)  which  requires  a  tropical 
climate.  But  aconite  is  seldom  used  as  a  drug 
and  20  acres  would  supply  the  needs  of  our 
entire  country.  It  would  take  4  years  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  from  seeds.  We  have  other  drugs 
that  will  take  the  place  of  aconite.  At  the 
present  time  over  700  acres  of 
belladonna  are  in  cultivation  and 
the  normal  needs  of  the  country 
demand  but  300  acres.  Caraway 
fruit  is  not  needed  for  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  we  have  other  substi¬ 
tutes  for  chamomile  flowers.  The 
leading  drug  manufacturers  have 
always  grown  their  own  crops  of 
digitalis.  In  the  Northwestern 
States  this  plant  grows  wild,  and 
the  returns  of  last  year’s  crop  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  have  ample 
supplies.  The  50  acres  devoted  to 
henbane  will  satisfy  our  domestic 
needs.  Spanish  Saffron  looks  like 
a  very  promising  crop  but  it 
takes  50,000  plants  to  yield  1 
pound  of  the  dried  drug.  In  this 
case  only  the  stigmas  and  styles 
of  the  flower  are  used  and  since 
this  plant  is  largely  used  as  a  coloring  agent  and  a  loss  will  be  encountered  by  growers.  If 
no  actual  need  exists  and  we  have  certified  the  war  should  suddenly  cease,  commerce 
food  colors  that  answer  all  our  needs.  Finally  will  soon  be  resumed,  and  the  American 
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are  used  as  flavors  in  food  products.  While 
they  do  tickle  the  palate  they  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  esssential  during  these  times.  In  such 
a  list  are  cumin,  coriander,  anise,  fennel  and 
dill  seed.  These  plants  require  large-scale 
operations  in  which  hundreds  of  acres  would 
be  required  so  that  extraction  plants  could 
operate  scientifically.  Special  machinery  is 
necessary  and  the  cost  is  beyond  the  average 
individual.  Oil-bearing  crops  demand  clean 
culture,  for  the  mere  trace  of  a  weed  in  the 
batch  of  material  would  impart  an  odor  that 
would  spoil  the  entire  lot.  Naturally  the  labor 
cost  enters  into  such  a  venture,  which  is  only 
for  large  groups. 

are  interested  in  the  plants  that 
are  used  as  insecticides.  These  are 
all  tropical  crops  and  already 
plans  are  under  way  for  the 
collection  and  cultivation  of  these 
plants  in  the  tropics.  We  must 
have  such  material  if  we  are  to 
protect  our  food  crops  against  the 
ravages  of  insects.  It  is  true  that 
many  chemical  agents  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose  but  the 
demand  will  always  exist  for 
derris,  insect  flowers,  cube  root 
crop  to  perfection.  For  these  reasons  studies  and  barbasco.  Red  quill  is  sadly  needed  for 
on  drug  culture  on  a  big  scale  are  not  needed,  the  control  of  rats  but  again  this  is  a  crop 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Drug  and  Related  for  the  semi-tropics. 

Crops  division  under  the  able  direction  of  Drs.  ■  When  one  considers  the  entire  Western 
Crooks  and  Sievers  of  the  U.  S.  Department  Hemisphere,  it  is  possible  to  grow  all  the 


of  Agriculture  have  collected  much  data  on 
the  drug  crop  situation  and  without  doubt 
they  would  urge  caution  in  the  growing  of 
these  crops  by  the  average  farmer.  One 


crops  that  were  normally  grown  in  the  Old 
World.  It  is  a  very  regrettable  fact  that 
quinine  is  one  of  the  very  things  that  we 
need  so  badly,  yet  the  cinchona  trees  that 


thousand  acres  will  supply  our  vital  needs  in  yield  this  product  still  grow  in  the  Andes 
this  field.  The  results  show  that  already  much  Mountains  of  South  America  where  they 
more  than  this  acreage  is  now  being  devoted  always  did.  Nearly  a  century  ago  these  plants 
to  these  crops.  This  will  tend  to  depress  prices  were  taken  to  the  East  Indies  from  South 

America.  The  plant  breeder  in- 


Photo — Herman  Foster,  Bantam,  Conn. 

A  Polled  Angus  cow  and  her  day-old  calf  on  the  Samuel  Slaiby  farm, 

New  Hartford,  Conn. 


stramonium  leaves  could  be  collected  from 
the  wild  plants,  but  ample  supplies  are 
coming  in  from  our  neighbors  in  South 
America. 


grower  will  be  forced  to  compete  with 
countries  which  have  low  labor  cost.  History 
indicates  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  a  few  items  that 
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Accordingly  the  heading  of  this  article  was  are  of  strategic  nature  and  we  need  for  the 
used  advisedly  as  a  warning  to  farmers  not  (successful  completion  of  the  armed  conflict 
to  venture  into  a  field  that  requires  very  that  we  are  now  engaged  in.  Another  large 
specialized  training  and  into  a  farm  project  group  of  drug  plants  are  the  ones  that  pro¬ 
in  which  very  little  acreage  is  needed.  Of  duce  essential  oils.  Some  of  these  are  used 
course  there  is  no  actual  danger  in  growing  in  drug  products  but  for  the  most  part  they 
drug  plants,  though  it  would  ob¬ 
viously  be  most  unwise  to  start 
chewing  aconite  plants.  They 
contain  a  very  toxic  poison  and 
in  general  we  do  not  chew  plants 
that  are  for  the  most  part  poison¬ 
ous.  The  danger  to  the  farmer  is 
the  loss  that  he  will  incur  if  he 
ventures  into  this  field.  It  would 
be  far  better  if  during  times  of 
stress  he  were  to  concentrate  upon 
his  small  vegetable  garden  so  that 
he  could  provide  his  family  with 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  their 
vitamins  and  mineral  elements 
that  keep  one  in  a  state  of  vigor¬ 
ous  health. 

The  farmer  is  without  doubt  the 
best  posted  man  in  the  country 
as  to  the  benefits  that  vitamins 
and  minerals  give  to  his  crops  and 
livestock.  Unfortunately  he  seems 
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Cultivating  potatoes  on  farm  of  Rdymond  Bombard,  Malone,  Franklin 

County,  New  York. 


creased  the  yield  and  South 
America  lost  a  strategic  plant 
material  that  is  so  essential  to  the 
war  effort.  True  we  are  now 
collecting  quinine  from  the  low 
yielding  trees  in  South  America, 
but  the  cost  is  very  high  and  we 
should  have  had  these  high  yield¬ 
ing  strains.  Why  we  didn’t  do  this 
long  ago  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  Americas  is  going  to  be  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
We  might  say  the  same  for  rubber 
for  it,  too,  came  from  the  Americas. 

We  do  have  chemical  substitutes 
for  quinine  but  so  far  no  one  has 
been  able  to  give  us  the  same  type 
of  molecule  that  the  alkaloid 
quinine  has.  Then,  as  in  the  last 
war,  many  of  the  newer  chemical 
items  give  severe  reactions  because  no  doubt 
we  do  not  know  just  how  to  make  these  sub¬ 
stances.  Patents  are  very  tricky  and  some 
times  the  patent  doesn’t  tell  all  it  should,  and 
then  trouble  results. 

Prices  will  be  high  for  many  drugs  and  this 
naturally  encourages  people  to  venture  into 
new  fields.  Freight  rates  are  high  and  will 
continue  to  be  high  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Labor  rates  are  naturally  high,  for  the 
collection  of  crude  drugs  is  usually  under¬ 
taken  when  the  labor  is  very  plentiful.  Native 
collectors  will  not  make  long  trips  for  crude 
supplies  when  they  can  find  em¬ 
ployment  in  other  fields.  It  is  true, 
as  the  facts  indicate,  that  a  market 
for  crude  drugs  exists  but  the 
dangers  are  many  for  one  who 
does  net  have  the  right  back¬ 
ground.  It  behooves  everyone  to 
keep  as  physically  fit  as  possible 
during  the  next  trying  years. 
When  you  are  in  good  health 
the  need  for  drugs  is  indeed 
very  small. 

R-  N.-Y.  — Dr.  Bonisteel’s  “Word 
to  the  wise”  is  a  pretty  good  an¬ 
swer  to  those  over-enthusiastic 
persons  who  are  seeking  new  fields 
to  conquer.  We  all  want  and  need 
diversification  in  agriculture  but 
we  must  stick  to  the  crops  we  can 
grow  efficiently  and  at  small  cost, 
and  for  which  there  will  be 
an  adequate  consumer  demand. 
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A  good  water  fountain  for  pullets  on  pasture. 
Where  running  water  is  not  available,  an  oil 
drum  makes  a  good  water  storage  tank. 

tein.  The  more  green  feed  eaten,  the  less 
mash  that  is  needed.  With  good  pastures  the 
savings  can  be  increased  by  restricting  mash 
consumption  during  the  forenoon,  thus  en¬ 
couraging  the  pullets  to  forage. 

Improve  Established  Pastures 

While  greatest  benefits  may  be  obtained 
from  special  pasture  mixtures  seeded  in  a 
prepared  seed  bed  early  in  the  Spring,  any 
established  pasture  can  be  improved  for 
poultry.  The  application  of  superphosphate 
encourages  the  growth  of  clover.  Frequent 
mowing  of  these  pastures  discourages  weeds 
and  will  help  establish  a  dense  sward  of  low- 
growing  plants.  Pullets  will  make  the  great¬ 


Healthy,  high  producing  pullets  are  needed 
by  poultrymen  throughout  the  country  for 
the  production  of  eggs.  The  goal  for  1942  is 
4.2  billion  dozen  or  about  13  percent  greater 
than  the  production  in  1941.  These  eggs  are 
needed  to  maintain  the  health  and  stamina 
of  workers  producing  armaments;  to  build  en¬ 
durance  in  the  fighting  forces;  and  to  feed 
hungry  allies  throughout  the  world.  The 
effect  of  over-production  will  be  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  danger  of  under-production  of 
eggs.  If  the  war  isn’t  won,  much  more  will 
be  lost  than  the  privilege  of'regulating  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

Raising  healthy,  vigorous  pullets  is  the  first 
step  toward  high  egg  production,  and  poultry 
pastures  will  help  to  accomplish  this. 


Faith  of  Our  Farmers 

“Faith  of  Our  Fathers,”  was  the  hymn 
we  sang  hi  the  morning  church  service,  and 
later  in  the  day,  while  driving  through  the 
country,  that  song  came  back  to  us  like  an 
echo  with  the  words  changed  a  little:  Faith 
of  our  farmers! 

A  picture  was  unrolled.  Great  stretches  of 


Ladino  clover  makes  a  good  pasture  for  poultry. 

and  on  battle  fields,  and  some  are  just  sort¬ 
ing  and  choosing  their  seed  in  school. 

Editors,  too,  I  think,  must  have  a  great  and 
interesting  field,  as  they  plant,  transplant  and 
help  to  grow,  weeding  out  the  undesirable; 
and  then,  inviting  and  encouraging  their 
public  to  harvest  what  they  will.  What  a  row 
they  have  to  hoe,  rows  and  rows  of  words, 
that  we  may  have  the  daily  mental  food  that 
we  seem  to  much  to  desire! 

So,  to  our  own  particular  field  of  labor, 
we  must  go  forth,  to  do  our  portion  of  work 
these  days.  We  can  only  hope  that  we  have 
the  wisdom  to  know  the  wheat  from  the  tares, 
as  we  hoe  our  row  with  the  “Faith  of  our 
Fathers”  and  the  faith  of  our  farmers,  that 
we,  too,  may  reap  a  constructive  rather  than 
a  destructive  harvest.  m  e 


Acres  of  Vitamins 

By  E.  1.  Robertson 

There  are  acres  of  vitamins  on  your  farm, 
of  which  good  use  can  be  made  in  growing 
your  pullets.  Young,  tender,  green  feed  is 
an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  A  and  ribo¬ 
flavin  (vitamin  G)  and  supplies  liberal  quan¬ 
tities  of  other  nutritional  factors  required  by 
the  growing  pullets.  Keep  your  pullets  knee- 
deep  in  clover,  let  them  get  a  good  sun  tan, 
and  high-priced  vitamin  supplements  can  be 
left  out  of  their  mash. 

Sunshine  Is  Cheap  Feed 

Sunlight  is  a  cheap  source  of  vitamin  D 
and  there  is  plenty  of  it  to  supply  all  this 
vitamin  a  pullet  needs  during  the  Summer. 
A  bare  yard,  however,  will  not  take  the 

place  of  succulent  green  feed.  A _ 

good  pasture  is  a  range  that 
furnishes  an  abundant  supply  of 
immature  green  feed.  The  pasture 
may  lose  its  value  rapidly  because 
of  dry  weather,  advanced  stage  of 
maturity  of  the  plants,  the  wrong 
type  of  vegetation,  or  from  poor 
management  practices.  While 
nothing  can  be  done  about  the 
amount  of  rainfall  or  the  stage  of 
rhaturity  of  the  plants,  the  other 
two  factors  are  under  the  control 
of  the  poultryman. 

Clover  Is  Good  Pasture 

Good  pastures  may  continue  to 
produce  high  quality  green  feed 
for  a  longer  period  by  raising 
special  pasture  mixtures  in  which 
clover  predominates  and  by  fre¬ 
quent  mowing  to  provide  imma¬ 
ture  plant  growth.  The  poultry 
pasture  mixture  of  12  pounds  of 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  6  pounds  of  perennial 
ryegrass,  and  2  pounds  of  ladino  clover,  has 
given  good  results.  Frequent  mowing  im¬ 
proves  the  pasture  as  it  permits  the  clover 
to  spread  rapidly,  encourages  the  birds  to 
forage  over  the  entire  area,  and  provides 
immature  plant  growth. 

Poultrymen  with  good  pastures  report  a 
saving  in  the  feed  cost  of  growing  pullets. 
Most  of  this  saving  is  in  mash  consumption 
as  young  grass  and  legumes  are  high  in  pro- 


est  use  of  the  pasture  area  when  the  vege¬ 
tation  is  not  allowed  to  become  too  tall. 

Other  ways  to  improve  pastures  are  to  keep 
them  free  of  dense  shade,  scraps  of  lumber, 
brush,  or  other  rubbish.  These  obstruct  the 
sunlight  and  prevent  its  beneficial  action  in 
controlling  disease.  A  homemade  shade  like 
to  the  one  shown  can  be  moved  frequently 
to  expose  the  area  underneath  to  the  sun’s 
germ-killing  rays. 

These  shades  encourage  the  pullets  to  re¬ 
main  away  from  the  houses  and  shelters 
during  the  day,  thus  preventing  bare  ground 
(danger  spots)  around  the  house.  Where  the 
improved  pasture  must  be  used  year  after 
year,  best  results  are  obtained  by  leaving  the 
colony  house  or  range  shelter  in  one  place 
all  season.  Pullets  can  be  encouraged  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  the  pasture  area  by 


A  range  shade  can  be  built  from  inexpensive  material  and  be  moved  fre 
quently  to  prevent  killing  the  grass  in  one  spot. 


the  frequent  moving  of  feed  hoppers  and 
shades. 

Pasture  Prevents  Disease 

Pullets  grown  on  good  pasture  have  an 
opportunity  of  consuming  large  quantities  of 
vitamins  that  help  to  ward  off  disease.  They 
can  soak  up  a  lot  of  vitamin  D  from  sun¬ 
light  and  store  it  in  their  livers  along  with 
vitamin  A  from  the  pasture,  for  a  surplus  to 
use  when  they  go  into  the  laying  house.  It 
has  been  found  that  pullets  exposed  to  sun¬ 
light  during  their  growing  period  are  able 
to  produce  eggs  for  three  months  with  no 
vitamin  D  added  to  their  laying  ration.  When 
the  laying  ration  contains  vitamin  D,  this 
liver  storage  is  used  as  a  reserve  for  Winter 
production. 

A  dense  mat  of  clover  runners  is  helpful 
in  keeping  the  -birds  off  the  ground  and  out 
of  contact  with  the  droppings.  Since  the  area 
around  feed  hoppers  is  the  most  likely  place 
for  pullets  to  pick  up  disease,  moving  the 
hoppers  frequently  reduces  the  disease  hazard 
as  well  as  increasing  the  use  of  the  pasture 
area. 

Increase  Production  of  Eggs 


country  on  the  very  tops  of  hills,  in  the 
broad  valleys,  the  knolls  and  flat  lands,  that 
for  years  have  been  only  beautiful  green 
scenes,  have  now  been  plowed  and  made 
ready  for  the  planting.  Land  of  long  un¬ 
molested  sod  has  been  broken,  that  the 
future  of  the  people  might  be  made  safe,  in 
that  there  may  be  food  for  the  hungry.  It 
would  seem  that  these  folks  of  the  country 
are  making  ready  to  do  more  than  their  share 
to  feed  the  world.  They  have  plowed  long 
and  late,  with  plenty  of  planning  and  labor 
that  the  faith  of  our  native  land  may  be 
justified,  and  that  their  constructive  living 
might  balance  the  destructiveness  elsewhere. 

Conversing  with  a  couple  of  83  and  85 
years  of  country  life,  I  marveled  when  I 
heard  their  plans  made  for  the  coming  seasons. 
A  huge  acreage  was  being  prepared  for  po¬ 
tatoes.  We  viewed  a  great  flat 
green  with  wheat.  The  little  lady, 
tired  and  lamed,  but  still  courage¬ 
ous,  beamed  with  pride  as  the 
north  field  and  creek  flat  were 
discussed.  He,  with  but  one  arm 
to  gesture  with,  joked  in  his  usual 
witty  manner  and  .talked  of  his 
garden,  not  just  a  backyard  plot, 
but  a  long  expanse,  rods  down 
the  road.  Yes,  though  over  four 
score  years  have  rolled  by  for 
them,  they,  still  hoe  their  own 
row.  There  is  something  indomi¬ 
table  and  wholly  admirable  in 
these,  our  people  of  the  land.  They 
give  us  so  much  besides  food. 

On  our  way,  we  had  noticed 
that  cars  were  parked  at  most 
farm  houses  —  proof  of  visitors. 
Now,  when  I  was  small,  I  thought 
that  folks  visited  their  country 
cousins  mostly  because  of  the 
bountiful  tables.  But,  I  have  come 


to  believe  that  we  really  go  to  them  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
have  lived  close  to  the  land.  Here  we  gain 
courage,  and  a  bit  of  wisdom  of  building, 
rather  than  of  tearing  down;  we  take  home 
with  us,  perhaps,  a  little  portion  of  the  faith 
of  the  farmer. 

Now,  some  of  us  will  probably  plant  and 
raise  vegetables  and  flowers  from  earthy  plots, 
while  others  work  in  other  fields.  Strange, 
isn’t  it,  how  different  are  our  plots?  Some 
must  work  in  factories  and  offices,  in  camps 
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ONCOST* 


with 

FtEX-O-SEAL 

r  PORTABLE 

irrigation^ 


Get  Better  Quality  •  Earlier  Markets 
Increase  Yields  •  Make  More  Money 

Reinforced 
Male  End 
— J 

Heavy  Ripe 
Coupline 


Illustration  showing 
flexibility  of  Pipe  Joint: 

This  light  weight,  pressure  tight 
portable  irrigation  pipe  saves  time 
and  labor,  cuts  power  costs  and  con¬ 
serves  pumping  equipment.  Flexible 
quick  coupling  enables  you  to  lay  it 
ever  rolling  or  level  ground — with 
fewer  elbows  and  tees  thereby  re¬ 
ducing  friction  loss  and  strain  on 
pump.  Equipped  with  handles  for 
easy  carrying.  Furnished  in  3  in., 

4  in.,  6  in.,  and  8  in.,  diameters  with 
complete  fittings.  Write  AT  ONCE 
for  circular  in  colors  and  full 
information. 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YORKWIN  WHEAT  (white) 
NURED  WHEAT  (red) 
WANG  WINTER  BARLEY 

THE  OUTSTANDING  NEW  VARIETY 
RYE  and  other  seasonal  seeds  for 
August  and  September  sowing. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER  _ 


VEGETABLE 

PLANTS 


CABBAGE  PLANTS:  grown  from  YELLOWS  RE¬ 
SISTANT  SEED.  TOMATO:  State  Certified  Seed. 

We  Pay  Transportation  or  Express 

Cabbage,  Kale  . 

Tomato  (after  June  1). 

Pepper  . 65 

Sweet  Potato  . _  .65 

Broccoli, . 

Celery  . 65 

C.  E.  FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY,  Location  Barnsboro 


100 

500 

1000 

5000 

!0.60 

$1.55 

$2.10 

$8.50 

.60 

1.65 

2.50 

9.00 

.65 

2.25 

3.50 

16.25 

.65 

2.25 

3.65 

16.50 

.60 

1.65 

2.40 

10.00 

.65 

2.25 

3.65 

ALL  leading 

rLAIIId  VARIETIES 

—  -  1Q0  B00  1000 

postage  postare  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1.35 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . 70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Celery  . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 

INSECT  DESTROYER  — A  special  mixture  of 
Rotenone  and  Pyrethrum  for  use  as  a  contact 
Insecticide  to  kill  k  large  assortment  of  chewing 
and  sucking  insects,  worms  and  other  pests. 
Lb.  25c;  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10  lbs.  $1.75  postage  prepaid. 
We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Transplanted  Strawberry 

Plants,  better  and  more  practical  than  pot  grown  plants 
at  one  third  the  price.  Everything  in  nursery  stock. 
59  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

L  J.  FARMER,  Box  315,  PULASKI,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Preimer,  Dorsett,  Fairfax, 
Dresden,  Catskill  100-$l.00;  300-$2.50;  500-$4.00; 

1000- $8.  F.O.B.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Maple  View,  N.Y. 

^(raivkamr  Plonfc  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

DlraWDcrry  rlanlS  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 

CDD  A  VCD  C  Myers  and  others.  Hand  and  Power. 
•**  1  Ll\d  For  immediate  delivery.  Also  Dusters. 

LONG  ISLAND  FERTILIZER  &  SUPPLY  CORP.. 
Sunrise  Highway,  Islip  Terrace,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  aet  and  sharpen  a  saw?  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

1c  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents 
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Control  of  Vegetable  Pests 

The  New  Haven  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  offers  the  following  suggestions 
on  the  control  of  common  pests  in 
vegetable  gardens. 

To  control  the  squash  vine  borer, 
a  spray  of  nicotine  sulfate  is  recom¬ 
mended,  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  part 
in  100  parts  of  water,  applied  on  the 
basal  four  feet  of  vines  at  weekly 
intervals  during  the  month  of  July. 
This  destroys  the  eggs,  most  of  which 
are  deposited  near  the  base  of  the 
plant.  Lead  arsenate  may  be  used 
to  kill  the  larvae  as  they  bore  into 
the  stem. 

Another  vegetable  requiring  pest 
control  measures  in  July  is  the 
potato.  Principle  offender  is  the 
potato  leafhopper,  which  usually  at¬ 
tacks  about  July  first,  causing  tip- 
burn  a  few  days  later  as  a  result  of 
its  feeding.  The  small,  black  potato 
flea  beetle  is  also  abundant  during 
July.  In  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall 
late  blight,  a  fungous  disease,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  occur  in  Connecticut  during 
July  and  August.  The  most  effective 
material  to  protect  potato  vines  from 
blight  and  insects  is  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture,  applied  thoroughly  to  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  starting  July 
first  and  repeating  at  intervals  of 
from  7  to  14  days.  The  4-2-50 
formula  for  bordeaux  mixture  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  If  aphids  become  abundant, 
nicotine  sulfate  (1  pint  to  50  gallons) 
can  be  added  to  the  spray. 

The  importance  of  natural 
enemies — ladybeetles,  lace-wings  and 
larvae  of  syrphid  flies — in  controlling 
aphids  is  stressed.  Regarding  re¬ 
moval  of  aphids  from  crops  ready 
for  harvest,  it  is  explained  that 
treatment  of  plants  in  the  field  de¬ 
lays  harvest  and  leaves  a  residue. 
The  crops  can  be  harvested  and 
treated  to  removed  the  aphids.  For 
this  purpose  a  pyrethrum  spray 
diluted  to  one-half  the  recommended 
strength  should  be  used.  The  infested 
material  should  be  dipped  in  the 
pyrethrum  solution.  The  aphids 
should  leave  the  foliage  and  stay  in 
the  solution.  The  material  is  then 
washed  in  two  changes  of  clean  water 
and  is  ready  for  market. 

Infested  late  cabbage  may  require 
from  two  to  four  applications  of 
dust  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  10 
days.  Treatment  should  start  when 
the  worms  are  small.  Most  growers 
prefer  to  treat  this  pest  with  a  dust. 
Three  materials  are  available:  (1) 
Dust  containing  not  less  than  0.5  per¬ 
cent  rotenone  made  from  pure 
ground  derris  or  cube  root.  (2)  Im¬ 
pregnated  rotenone  dust  containing 
0.2  percent  rotenone,  or  (3)  An  im¬ 
pregnated  pyrtthrum  dust  containing 
at  least  0.2  percent  pyrthrins.  These 
dusts  are  relatively  non-poisonous  to 
humans.  Poisonous  materials  recom¬ 
mended  for  use  only  when  the  plants 
are  small  are  lead  arsenate  and 
barium  fluosilicate  (Dutox)  or  cryo¬ 
lite,  1  part  mixed  with  3  parts  talc, 
clay  or  pyrophyllite. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

Helen  Woodford,  Bloomfield, 
Conn.,  is  the  young  farm  girl 
shown  on  our  front  cover  page  this 
week.  Helen  keeps  up  with  the  best 
of  them  in  the  hayfield  when  her 
Dad  needs  extra  help. 


Interest  in  Gardening 

Because  of  the  demand  for  Victory 
Gardens  many  who  had  confined 
themselves  to  reading  about  or 
nursing  along  a  few  spindly  plants, 
have  gone  into  the  work  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  resultant  back¬ 
aches  and  lame  knees.  They  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  in  a  few  days  that  the 
aches  disappear  and  the  physical 
benefits  of  gardening  offset  all  the 
first  hardships.  Not  only  that  but 
they  have  fine  green  growth  and  a 
prospect  of  a  reward  in  the  flowers 
and  vegetables.  The  seed  and  plant 
dealers  are  interested  in  this  return 
to  the  soil  arid  get  out  attractive 
literature  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Now  is  the  proper  time  to 
get  many  perennials,  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees — chrysanthemums, 
lilacs,  tulips,  etc.  in  preparation  for 
another  season. 

In  New  York  City  the  roof  tops  are 
often  like  islands  in  the  air.  The 
hedges  around  the  edge  are  healthy, 
some  trees  tower  with  waving 
branches  against  the  sky  and  the 
flowers,  shrubs  and  even  vegetables 
are  showing  a'  healthy  growth. 
Formerly  roofs  were  simply  the 
covers  to  our  apartments.  Now  they 
are  our  recreation  parks,  with  green¬ 
ness  around  and  chairs  and  benches 
for  rest.  A  three  tiered  box  of  mari¬ 
golds  is  a  refreshment  for  body,  soul 
and  spirit. 

Radio  City  has  many  attractions 
but  the  vegetable  garden  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  admiring  visitors — some 
of  our  own  city  people  and  many 
from  the  country.  All  marvel  at 
these  ordinary  vegetables  growing 
in  city  streets  but  from  their  luxuri¬ 
ant  growth  it  seems  they  must  have 
received  an  injection  of  fertilizers  or 
is  it  our  moist  sea  air?  In  Alaska 
they  claimed  the  abundant  crop  in 
over  size  vegetables  and  flowers  was 
due  to  the  moisture  in  the  air,  the 
frequent  rains  and  of  course  the 
care.  It  was  amusing  to  see  tourists 
looking  at  gardens — both  vegetable 
and  flowers,  in  raincoats  and  um¬ 
brellas  and  fairly  oblivious  to  the 
heavy  rain.  Pansies  were  as  large 
as  bread  and  butter  plates  and  beans 
and  peas  over  a  foot  long. 

Newark,  N.  J.  had  a  Victory 
Garden  show  which  was  a  great 
success  and  there  are  to  be  many 
through  the  various  garden  clubs 
and  horticultural  societies.  M.  G.  K. 


N.  Y.  Hay  and  Grain  Crop 

The  1942  crop  of  all  tame  hay  is 
estimated  at  5,889,000  tons  on  July 
1,  41  percent  greater  than  the  1941 
harvest  of  4,189,000  tons.  The  season 
has  been  very  favorable  for  small 
grains.  The  production  of  oats  at 
32,004,000  bushels  is  25  percent 
greater  than  the  1941  harvest.  Winter 
wheat,  produced  mainly  in  Western 
New  York,  is  making  a  record  yield 
this  year.  The  per  acre  yield  of  27 
bushels  compares  with  22.5  bushels 
in  1941  and  an  average  yield  of  21.8 
bushels  for  the  10  year  period 
1930-1939. 

The  1942  corn  crop  is  estimated  at 
26,011,000  bushels  in  comparison 
with  27,040,000  bushels  in  1941.  Total 
tonnage  of  all  feed  grain  and  rough- 
age  should  be  adequate  for  livestock 
in  New  York  the  coming  Winter.  This 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  last  Winter,  when  roughage 
supplies  were  very  short.  p.  b.  o. 


4-H  in  Orange  County 

Members  of  the  4-H  Clubs  in 
Orange  County  are  preparing  to 
enter  exhibits  at  the  102nd  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Orange  County  Fair  to 
be  held  in  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  August 
17  through  the  22nd.  The  Walmont 
4-H  Club  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  will 
exhibit  farm  stock  at  the  Fair. 
William  Karsten  will  show  sheep; 
Elliott  Andrews  and  Carl  Helstrom, 
cattle,  and  James  Andrews  and  Fred 
Stone,  poultry. 

A  boys  and  girls  4-H  Club  was 
organized  recently  at  Little  Britain, 
N.  Y.  Officers  elected  were  President, 
Marie  Carbone;  vice  -  president, 
Maurice  Stephan;  secretary,  Charles 
Geyson;  news  reporter  Marion 
DeWeever;  song  and  cheer  leaders, 
Dorothy  Geyson  and  Betty  Pierson. 
The  advisers  are  Mrs.  Leroy  Haw¬ 
thorne  for  the  girls  and  her  son, 
Roy  for  the  boys. 

Nine  members  of  the  Orange 
County  4-H  Dairy  Club  toured  farms 
in  the  Walden,  N.  Y.  area,  in  a 
cattle  judging  competition.  The 
group  was  accompanied  by  Prof. 
Raymond  Albrectson  of  Cornell 
University  and  Miss  Carol  Ogle, 
associate  county  4-H  agent  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Farms  visited 
were:  William  Rowe,  Lewis  Andrews 
and  John  Roebuck.  Prof.  Albrectson 
kept  a  record  of  the  boys  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  cattle  shown.  The  contestants 
included  Simon  Kolk,  Rock  Tavern; 
William  Johnson  and  Henry  Roe, 
Chester;  Elliott  and  Lewis  Andrews, 
Montgomery;  Frank  Locotell,  Allen 
Stage  and  Thomas  Stack,  Middle- 
town;  and  John  Roebuck,  Walden. 

New  York  s.  l.  b. 


.Victory  Gardens  Cannery 

This  is  the  official  name  of  a  large 
community  canning  project,  organ¬ 
ized  and  operated  by  women  in 
Northern  Westchester  County.  It  be¬ 
gan  its  work  in  a  barn  on  the  Eldon 
Bisbee  estate  near  Bedford  Hills, 
July  13,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
eight  hour  day,  had  put  up  150  jars 
of  beets  and  string  beans. 

The  cannery  intends  to  preserve 
10,000  quarts  of  food,  to  be  given 
without  charge  to  the  public  schools 
of  the  communities  co-operating,  to 
the  Northern  Westchester  Hospital 
and  to  a  philanthropic  home  for 
children  in  that  district.  Most  of 
the  equipment  for  the  Cannery  has 
been  donated,  as  well  as  the  work¬ 
shop,  and  the  nearby  farms,  estates 
and  Victory  gardeners  have  agreed 
to  give  surplus  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Ninety  women,  many  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Woman’s  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  the  local 
Garden  clubs,  Red  Cross  chapters 
and  other  groups,  have  volunteered 
to  work  in  the  cannery  on  various 
days,  until  the  last  bit  of  garden 
produce  has  been  saved. 

Similar  projects  all  over  the 
country  can  do  much  to  relieve 
commercial  canneries  of  part  of  their 
burden  of  supplying  food  for 
civilians.  c.  b.  w. 
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Developments  in  Honey 
Production 

Honey  producers  will  not  get  the 
share  in  the  generally  high  food 
prices  prevailing  that  they  might 
have  had  because  of  the  opposition 
of  some  beekeepers  to  policies 
recommended  by  the  National  Bee¬ 
keeping  Council.  This  is  one  state¬ 
ment  in  a  letter  recently  sent  to 
Cortland  County  and  other  bee¬ 
keepers  of  New  York  State  by  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
Council  in  late  Winter  urged  a  pro¬ 
tective  ceiling  price  on  honey  as  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  producers. 
No  specific  action  was  taken  then 
due  to  opposition  in  the  ranks.  Later, 
honey  was  included  in  the  general 
price  control  order  with  no  action 
to  protect  producers. 

Beekeepers  may  look  for  five  or 
six  years  of  fairly  good  conditions, 
according  to  E.  T.  Carey,  secretary 
of  the  Empire  State  Honey  Produc¬ 
ers,  who  spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Cortland  County  beekeepers  held 
last  month.  He  estimated  that  it 
should  be  possible  next  Fall  to  get 
90  cents  for  a  5-pound  pail  of  honey 
on  the  basis  of  other  commodity 
prices.  He  believes  many  producers 
may  find  it  more  profitable  in  the 
future  to  sell  to  wholesalers,  rather 
than  to  local  trade,  as  they  will  be 
in  a  position  to  pay  better  prices, 
based  on  March  ceiling  prices,  which 
rule  their  buying  and  selling.  In 
other  words,  the  wholesalers  never 
did  sell  too  low  and  many  producers 
did!  The  writer  saw  locally  produced 
honey  being  retailed  as  low  as  39 
cents  per  5-pound  pail  last  Fall, 
although  the  usual  price  then,  to 
producers,  was  50  to  65  cents.  The 
ceiling  went  into  effect  May  18. 
Every  seller  of  honey  had  to  have 
records  ready  for  inspection  by  July 
1  showing  how  he  determined  his 
price  or  prices. 

Mr.  Carey  spoke  of  comb  honey 
production  as  on  the  increase.  One 
New  York  producer,  Gordon  Pratt 
of  Munnsville,  had  ordered  35,000 
individual  comb  honey  sections  or 
pound  boxes  for  this  year’s  use.  He 
also  urged  producers  who  had  not 
yet  done  so,  to  secure  all  needed 
containers  at  once.  Even  glass  for 
retailing  in  small  containers  may 
soon  be  hard  or  impossible  to  get. 
Mr.  Carey  announced  the  Summer 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  to 
be  held  in  Syracuse  near  the  middle 
of  August.  This  location  was  chosen, 
as  served  by  buses,  and  as  being 
central  in  position.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  new  beekeepers  this  Summer,  and 
quoted  wholesale  prices  being  paid 
now  as  16  cents  a  pound  in  large  lots 
as  compared  to  six  cents  last  year. 

Millard  Cogshall,  young  beekeeper 
and  official  of  the  year-and-a-half 
old  Honey  Producers  Cooperative  of 
Groton,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  work  of 
his  organization,  also  marketing  and 
other  practical  matters.  “The  tight 
thing  now  is  wax,”  he  said.  “The 
ceiling  price  is  now  49  cents,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  25  cents  paid  last  year.  It 
is  vitally  needed  in  defense  where 
it  is  used  with  parafin  on  airplane 
wings  to  cut  down  wind  resistance. 
Save  every  bit  of  brace  comb.  Get 
all  the  scrapings  you  can  from  ex¬ 
tracting  supers.  Save  all  the  stray 
swarms,  even  if  you  have  to  put 
them  into  boxes.  They  will  yield 
some  honey;  but,  better,  they  will 
produce  some  wax,  which  should  be 


marketed  as  soon  as  possible,”  he 
said. 

The  new  cooperative  had  handled 
a  million  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
past  year.  They  process  honey, 
blending  to  get  a  uniform  quality, 
using  the  Dyce  process  of  recrystal¬ 
ling  honey.  This  produces  a  very 
pleasant,  smooth-grained  product, 
which  is  packaged  in  tin  or  glass. 
They  also  put  up  a  ’’butter  honey” 
in  paper  containers.  This  is  a  smooth 
blend  of  pure  dairy  butter  and  honey 
which,  because  of  the  paper  con¬ 
tainer,  requires  refrigeration.  Sam¬ 
ples  of  each  were  shown  and  tested. 

The  cooperative  is  still  experi¬ 
menting  and  expanding.  They  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  commodious  plant 
of  the  Whipple  Lumber  Company  in 
Groton,  so  they  have  liberal  storage 
space.  One  of  their  experiments  is 
in  the  use  of  the  Canadian  type  of 
honey  strainers  to  perfect  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  purity  of  the  product.  This 
is  a  system  or  “nest”  of  strainers, 
beginning  in  the  center  with  a  16- 
to-the-inch  mesh  and  graduating  to 
the  extreme  fineness  of  an  80  to 
100-to-the-inch  mesh.  This  insures  a 
crystal  clear  product.  It  has  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  Among  them  are;  the 
honey  has  to  be  warmed  and  the 
work  has  to  be  done  in  one  operation; 
and  a  300-pound  storage  tank  full  of 
honey  is  a  pressure  problem,  as  well 
as  one  of  heat.  If  allowed  to  cool 
before  the  process  is  finished,  the 
particles  of  comb  would  coat  the  tiny 
meshes  and  the  strainer  would  be 
blocked.  Also,  the  equipment  is 
expensive  and  absolutely  impossible 
to  secure  until  after  the  war  is  over. 

The  cooperative  offers  a  way  of 
keeping  the  small  producer  who  needs 
money  at  once  for  his  crop  from 
dumping  his  crop  at  too  low  a  price. 
An  arrangement  has  been  made  with 
a  bank  to  enable  them  to  pay  a  pro¬ 
ducer  up  to  80  percent  of  the  value 
of  his  crop,  quick  cash  when  he 
needs  it,  the  rest  when  it  is  mar¬ 
keted.  This  group  now  has  30  mem¬ 
bers,  but  buys  of  non-members  also. 
The  idea  is  new  in  the  State  and 
the  members  are  trying  to  avoid  the 
troubles  that  befell  the  Canadian 
Cooperative  and  others  that  might 
be  foreseen.  They  employ  three  men 
and  two  girls  on  full  time. 

Mr.  Cogshall  was  in  the  South 
this  Spring  and  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  in  producing  package  bees.  He, 
with  all  other  southern  producers  of 
package  bees  was  swamped  with 
orders  from  beginners  in  beekeeping 
and  could  have  sold  hundreds  more. 
He  reported  the  orange  flower  honey 
crop  as  two-thirds  of  the  South’s 
previous  crop.  “There  are  7,000 
colonies  of  northern  bees  now  in 
Florida,”  he  said.  “And  about  3,000 
of  them  came  from  New  York  State. 
Gas  and  tire  rationing  may  have  its 
effect  on  this  practice  of  ‘migrating’ 
bees  in  Winter.” 

M.  H.  Fairbanks,  oldest  beekeeper 
in  the  State,  and  a  member  of  the 
Groton  Cooperative,  recalled  selling 
honey  in  World  War  I  as  high  as  22 
cents  a  pound,  though  the  next  year 
it  was  eight  cents!  But  then,  sugar 
was  30  cents  a  pound,  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  on  the  price  of  sweets. 

Two  women  of  the  group  are  honey 
producers,  Mrs.  James  Waters,  of 
Cuyler,  and  Mrs.  Lois  E.  Staub,  of 
Dryden,  an  amateur  who  is  special¬ 
izing  in  comb  honey.  Dana  Dennison, 
of  Truxton,  president  of  the  Cort¬ 
land  County  Association,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session.  m.  g.  f. 


Photo — B.  T.  Bullion,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

Home  made  garden  tractor  with  young  Melvin  Feathers  at  the  controls, 
in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York. 


More  Cold/ 

for  Your  Dollar  1 


The  Only  Milk  Cooler  with 
Shrouded  Air  Current— 

Cools  Faster— 

At  Less  Cost ! 


The  Surge  Milk  Cooler  ...  by  actual 
test  .  .  .  will  produce  from  13%  to 
2354%  more  ice.  That’s  because  it 
operates  on  a  new,  exclusive  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  Shrouded  Air  Current.  It 
combines  the  lowest  operating  cost 
with  the  utmost  efficiency.  The  only 
satisfactory  cooling  is  quick  cooling. 
This  requires  ice;  so  the  Surge 
builds  and  maintains  a  large  block 
of  ice.  All  this  is  fully  explained  in 
our  Illustrated  Free  Book — a  reve¬ 
lation!  Write  for  it! 

With  the  Surge  Cooler,  no  refrig¬ 
eration  engineer  is  needed.  The  com¬ 
pact  Factory  -  Sealed  Compressor 
Unit  .  .  .  adjusted  for  maximum 
efficiency  . .  .  comes  complete,  ready 
to  run.  It  can  be  installed  in  a  Fac¬ 
tory-Made  Steel  Insulated  Tank  or 
your  own  insulated  concrete  tank. 
Sizes  2  to  30  can  capacity.  EASY 
TERMS.  Write  us  today! 


Factory 
Sealed 

Unit — Easy  to  Install — and  Take  Out 


NEW  Surge 
NILK  COOLER 


Mail  This  Coupon  for  FREE  B 


i  BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  of  N.  Y.f  566  Spencer  St.,  Dept.  B-307,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 

■  Gentlemen:  Please  mail  to  me  your  Illustrated  Free  Book  about  the  Surge  Milk  Cooler,  , 

■  together  with  your  Easy  Terms. 

I 

|  Name . . . . .  | 

I  I 

|  Town . R.F.D . State . . 


Looking  For  Summer  Boarders? 

Owing  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  tires  and  automobiles, 
thousands  of  city  people,  who  formerly  took  long  trips  during 
the  summer  months,  .will  spend  their  vacation  in  farm  homes 
this  season.  Although  tourist  inns  and  seaside  resorts  may  suffer 
from  the  change,  country  boarding  houses  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joy  the  best  season  that  they  have  had  during  many  years, 

If  you  are  looking  for  summer  boarders,  why  not  try  a  little 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Others  have  found  this  an  excellent  method  of  getting  in  touch 
with  city  families,  who  desire  accommodations  in  the  country. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  information  pertaining  to  farm  life.  City  people  therefore 
turn  to  the  paper  when  they  are  looking  for  a  desirable  boarding 
house  or  other  accommodations  in  the  country. 

Your  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  place 
your  message  before  these  people  just  when  they  are  making  their 
plans  for  the  Summer.  The  cost  of  an  advertisement  is  only  10 
cents  per  word  and  you  can  tell  the  most  desirable  features  of 
your  place  at  a  small  cost.  Send  copy  of  your  advertisement 
promptly  to  catch  the  next  issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVINGS 


AMAZING 

new  TEAT  CUP! 


iiuvrcM  tpmppungro 

post  cord  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Bonking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  low  cost  Savings  bank 
IIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom-  /MV 

Icol  protection  for  you  qnd  yours. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Know 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  (UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  taster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Style  “A”  Maes  cups  and  inflations  are 
unexcelled  for  McCormick-Oeering,  Empire.  Universal 
and  ALL  similar  machines.  The  Style  “8”  inflation 
is  made  especially  for  De  Laval  replacement.  Just  TWO 
parts  to  clean,  the  one-piece  life¬ 
time  shell  and  the  one-piece  rubber 
inflation.  No  threads,  no  rings,  no 
gadgets,  no  assembling  tools  need¬ 
ed.  Let  us  PROVE  at  our  risk 

that  the  Maes  Teat  Cup  is  the 
finest  you  ever  used — send  at  once 
for  details  of  our  Money  Back  Trial 
and  TRADE-IN  OFFER.  Write 
TODAY,  stating  name  of  milker. 


how  to  let  and  sharpen  a  saw!  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in — 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  fanner. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 


GUARANTEE1 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  SO  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  947  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSH AU,  MICH. 


Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

lc  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents 
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Advertising  rates,  $1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Who  Paid  the  $25,000? 

I  can’t  quite  understand  this  Free  Farmers 
that’s  trying  to  sign  up  us  dairymen.  Who  is  back 
of  it,  and  what’s  the  racket?  w.  d.  b. 

New  York 

REE  Farmers,  Inc.  is  a  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  Membership  Corporations 
Law  of  New  York  State.  Its  certificate  was 
approved  on  March  27,  1942.  The  persons 
signing  as  incorporators  are:  C.  C.  Dumond, 
Gerald  S.  Shumway,  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter. 
The  nine  directors  named  in  the  certificate  are: 
J.  A.  McConnell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  L.  A.  Chapin, 
North  Bangor,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Potter, 
Truxton,  N.  Y.;  D.  H.  Agans,  Three  Bridges, 
N.  J.;  H.  W.  Voorhees,  Hopewell,  N.  J.;  S. 
Seeley  Reynolds,  Middlebury,  Vt.;  W.  J.  Rich, 
Salem,  N.  Y.;  C.  C.  DuMond,  Ulster  Park, 
N.  Y.;  and  Gerald  S.  Shumway,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

Free  Farmers,  Inc.  has  two  places  of  busi¬ 
ness — one  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  and  the  other  at 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City.  A  party  by 
the  name  of  John  A.  Clements  appears  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  New  York  City  office. 
Clements  is  president  of  an  advertising  agency 
and  is  also  reported  to  be  a  well-known  public 
relations  counsellor. 

Originally,  the  by-laws  of  Free  Farmers, 
Inc.  provided  that  there  were  to  be  two  classes 
of  members  —  contributing  members  and 
associate  members.  A  contributing  member 
was  any  person,  corporation  or  cooperative 
who  paid  in  $1  or  more  per  year  and  only 
such  were  entitled  to  vote.  Early  this  month, 
however,  the  by-laws  were  amended  setting 
up  four  classes  of  members — active  (limited 
to  a  farm  organization  or  cooperative  with  at 
least  25  members);  contributing  (any  person 
or  organization,  connected  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  agriculture,  contributing  $1 
or  more  per  year) ;  associate,  and  honorary. 
Under  this  new  by-law,  only  active  members 
have  any  voting  power  and  exercise  property 
rights  in  the  Association. 

The  publicly  declared  purpose  of  Free 
Farmers,  Inc.  is  to  protect  farmers  against 
damage  to  their  property  up  to  $10,000,  and 
all  who  sign  “The  Pledge  of  Free  Farmers”  are 
promised  that  protecton.  No  contribution  is 
requested  from  any  farmer  signing  the  pledge. 
He  automatically  becomes  an  associate 
member. 

It  is  obvious  that  Free  Farmers  is  just  an¬ 
other  racket  of  the  milk  monopoly,  another 
stooge  with  which  the  Big-3  hope  to  cajole 
and  confuse  dairymen  so  that  they  can  hang 
on  to  the  milk  pails’  profits  a  ^little  while 
longer.  The  same  old  gang  is /  pulling  the 
same  old  strings  but  now  they  are  tuned  to 
the  refrains  of  freedom  and  patriotism  for 
the  same  old  charlatan  purpose  of  leading 
their  victims  to  forget  past  disappointments 
and  losses  in  the  vain  hope  of  profits 
from  a  new  venture.  Dairymen  them¬ 
selves  are,  of  course,  paying  the  cost  of 
the  whole  scheme  and,  as  has  been  the  con¬ 
tinual  practice  in  monopoly  circles,  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  and  will  hot  get  anything  out  of 
it  except  smaller  milk  checks. 

Free  Farmers  is  advertised  as  an  instrument 
to  preserve  democracy  in  agriculture.  But 
even  if  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  dairy 
picture,  he  can  see  that  the  appeal  is  a  hollow 


farce.  Even  the  organization’s  own  by-laws 
prevent  farmers  from  having  any  voice  or 
control.  When  a  farmer  signs  the  pledge,  he 
becomes  an  associate  member  with  no  vote 
or  other  rights  in  the  group.  Only  co¬ 
operatives  or  organizations  with  25  or  more 
members  are  entitled  to  vote.  Originally,  any¬ 
one,  individual  or  organization,  who  con¬ 
tributed  $1  had  a  vote,  but  the  New  York 
milk  gang  soon  realized  that  this  might  let 
individual  farmers  into  the  picture.  So  they 
slammed  that  door  by  restricting  active  voting 
membership  to  “farm  organizations”  only. 

There  has  been  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  insurance  offered  by  Free 
Farmers.  That,  too,  is  a  trick  and  a  mirage. 
The  possibility  of  an  accident  to  farm  property 
for  the  reasons  listed  in  the  pledge  is  remote. 
Besides,  if  there  were  damage,  the  farmer 
could  only  collect  for  damage  not  already 
covered  by  the  farmer’s  own  insurance  policy, 
which  makes  the  protection  even  more  remote. 
Originally,  according  to  the  booklet  circulated 
by  Free  Farmers,  one  of  its  corporate  powers 
was  “To  furnish  indemnity  fo  rits  members 
against  loss  of  property  caused  by  riot  or 
civil  commotion.”  This  clause  was  later 
stricken  out.  Nevertheless,  Free  Farmers  has 
gone  ahead  and  purchased  a  policy  of 
indemnity  insurance  from  one  of  the  large 
companies  at  a  reported  down-payment  price 
of  $25,000.  In  addition,  canvassers  for  signa¬ 
tures  are  said  to  be  receiving  $7  a  day  salary, 
plus  six  cents  a  mile  for  expenses. 

Free  Farmers  officials  and  spokesmen  have 
been  very  vague  about  the  details  of  their 
program  and  its  cost.  But  farmers  are  entitled 
to  know  the  facts  in  order  to  exercise  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  in  coming  to  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion.  The  true  facts  are  as  above  stated. 
We  do  not  know  whose  check  actually  paid 
the  $25,000  insurance  bill,  nor  do  we  know 
who  is  footing  the  weekly  payroll  of  some 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  canvassers  in  the 
country. 

But  we  do  know  that  no  matter  who  is 
subsidizing  this  new  racket,  they  are  taking 
it  out  of  the  milk  producers.  It  may  be  adver¬ 
tised  that  the  whole  scheme  is  costing  the 
farmer  nothing  but  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  been  able  to  gather,  that  statement  is 
a  deception  and  a  fraud. 


Our  Self-Annointed  Farm  Leaders 

WHO  are  the  leaders?  In  every  group 
there  are  some  who  step  out  in  front. 
Usually  they  start  with  sincerity  and  con¬ 
viction  of  purpose  and  they  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Agriculture  has  its  full  share  of  this 
kind  and  New  York  State  agriculture  is  no 
exception. 

But  unfortunately  the  time  comes  when  too 
many  begin  to  feel  the  touch  of  pride  and 
power.  They  assume  a  holier-than-thou 
attitude.  They  annoint  themselves  and  exalt 
themselves.  Aping  in  their  p^tty  way  the  same 
methods  as  the  dictators,  these  leaders  walk 
abroad,  gang-up,  and  try  to  “run  the  world.” 
They  have  a  great  program.  They  shuffle 
people  and  events  like  cards  in  a  deck,  and 
with  as  little  regard.  They  can  make  no  mis¬ 
takes.  They  are  always  right.  Anyone  who 
opposes  them  or  sugggests  a  different  plan 
is  a  trouble  maker  and  a  stumbling  block  and 
should  be  by-passed,  done  away  with,  or 
ridiculed  out  of  existence. 

But  it  isn’t  so  easily  done.  Several  thousand 
years  ago,  the  Psalmist  wrote: 

“My  feet  were  almost  gone,  my  steps 
had  well-nigh  slipped.  For  I  was  incensed 
at  fools,  as  I  saw  the  prosperity  of 
the  wicked.  For  they  have  no  pains;  sound 
and  healthy  is  their  body.  In  trouble,  like 
other  men,  they  are  not;  nor  are  they  plagued 
like  others.  Hence  pride  is  their  necklace;  a 
robe  of  violence  covers  them.  .  .  .They  mock 
and  speak  in  wickedness;  oppression  from  on  high 
they  speak.  They  have  set  their  mouth  in  the 
heavens,  and  their  tongue  ranges  the  earth. 
Therefore  the  people  turn  to  them,  and*  find  no 
fault  in  them.  .  .  .And  in  their  perpetual  ease 
they  amass  wealth.  ... 

“Then  I  perceived  their  future  lot.  Surely  Thou 
settest  them  in  slippery  places;  Thou  dost  hurl 
them  down  to  ruin.  How  they  become  a  deso¬ 
lation  as  in  a  moment,  are  swept  away,  are 
destroyed  through  horrors!  As  a  dream  when 
one  awakes,  O  Lord,  so,  when  Thou  dost  bestir 
thyself,  Thou  wilt  set  at  nought  their  fancies.” 

Will  these  leaders,  and  we  mean  specifically 
those  who  have  so  styled  themselves  in  agri¬ 
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culture,  annointed  for  years  with  the  poison 
of  their  own  pride,  continue  along  their  own 
selfish  way  without  letup  or  hindrance?  Or 
are  there  still  among  them  some  who  are  true 
enough  down  underneath  to  recognize  their 
mortal  roles  and  learn  to  walk  again  in  the 
dirt  whence  they  sprung? 

For  those  who  do  not  choose  to  return,  the 
Psalmist  gives  the  answer.  Those  leaders  are 
in  slippery  places,  their  reign  and  racket  are 
but  temporary,  their  fall  is  inevitable. 


Howard  C.  Reynolds 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce 
the  death  on  July  6  of  Dr.  Howard  C. 
Reynolds  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  at  the  age  of 
63.  A  prominent  leader  in  dairy  circles,  he 
leaves  behind  him  a  host  of  friends  who  will 
feel  his  loss  deeply. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Factory ville,  Wyoming  County,  Pennsylvania, 
the  son  of  Martin  and  Christiana  Reynolds. 
Graduated  from  Ohio  State  Univesity  in  1904, 
he  specialized  in  veterinary  medicine  and 
practiced  this  profession  actively  for  12  years. 
In  1921  he  went  to  Harrisburg  and  became 
editor  of  The  Holstein  Breeder  and  Dairyman. 
In  1925  he  founded  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Registry  Association,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  officer  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
also  founded  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Produc¬ 
ers’  Association  in  February,  1938  and  his 
was  the  active  spirit  who  kept  this  organi¬ 
zation  a  staunch  defender  of  farmers’  rights 
in  the  halls  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg. 

Elsewhere  on  these  pages  appears  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Julia  Buckley  in  appreciation  of 
Wilbur  Moffett,  prominent  Pennsylvania 
dairyman  who  died  last  month.  She  speaks 
in  just  as  glowing  terms  of  “Doc”  Reynolds 
who  was  still  alive  when  her  remarks  were 
written.  Now  he,  too,  has  gone,  one  of  the 
last  of  our  staunchest  milk  fighters. 

Dr.  Reynolds  was  not  only  a  fighter  and  an 
orator.  He  had  a  deft  art  for  simplifying  the 
most  complicated  sets  of  figures.  This  aptitude 
was  soon  noticed  by  the  big  milk  dealers 
after  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Milk 
Control  Board,  and  they  realized  that  he  was 
a  man  who  could  neither  be  fooled  nor  bought. 
He  was  first  appointed  to  that  position  by 
Governor  Pinchot  in  January,  1934  and  served 
until  July  of  that  year  when,  in  his  own 
words:  “I  was  fired  at  the  request  and  de¬ 
mand  of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  and  the  Dairymen’s  Cooperative 
Sales  Association  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
milk  monopoly  interests.”  He  was  reappointed 
by  Governor  Earle  in  July,  1935  and  served 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  April,  1937. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  replace  a  man  of 
Doctor  Reynolds’  calibre  and  reputation  His 
death  is  a  real  loss  not  only  to  his  family  but 
to  those  who  relied  upon  him  for  guidance  and 
inspiration. 


Brevities 

Sheridan,  a  black  grape  ripening  10  days  after 
Concord,  may  be  kept  in  storage  until  Christmas. 

In  1941,  3,666,000  gallons  of  cider  were  made 
in  2,860  cider  mills  reporting  in  New  York  State. 
Ontario  is  the  leading  county. 

In  these  hot  days  with  plenty  of  moisture, 
Nature  gets  right  at  her  job  of  soil  improvement 
in  the  growth  of  weed  crops. 

“One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold 
the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His 
temple.”  Psa.  27:4. 

Domestic  rye  grass  seeded  at  the  rate  of  15 
pounds  per  acre  between  August  1  and  15  is  re¬ 
ported  to  show  much  promise  as  a  cover  crop  for 
New  York  vineyards.  Trials  of  this  grass  in  a 
number  of  vineyards  throughout  the  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt  have  been  promising. 

The  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  will  not  be  held  this  year.  Originally 
scheduled  for  September  20-26,  the  management 
has  just  announced  cancellation  of  the  Show 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Army 
has  need  for  the  use  of  the  principal  Exposition 
buildings  and  the  surrounding  land. 

Why  should  there  be  a  demand  that  peaches 
must  be  two  inches  in  diameter?  It  is  the  nature 
of  some  to  grow  that  way  but  we  have  seen  many 
excellent  ones  that  never  went  above  one  and 
one-half  inch  in  diameter.  That  was  their  nature 
and  the  only  way  the  general  size  of  such  a  tree 
could  be  increased  would  be  by  very  heavy  thin¬ 
ning,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  worth  while. 
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A  First  Anniversary 

IN  the  Spring  of  1941,  a  group  of  determined 
dairy  farmers  in  southwestern  Tioga 
County,  New  York  State,  banded  together,  150 
strong,  to  interest  a  responsible  dealer  in 
building  a  milk  plant  in  the  village  of 
Waverly.  They  could  not  afford  to  continue 
shipping  their  milk  to  any  of  the  nearby 
Big-3  plants  and  naturally  did  not  have 
sufficient  capital  to  make  the  start  themselves. 
They  were,  however,  fortunate  in  finding  a 
reputable,  independent  dealer  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  build  a  receiving  station  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  Application  was  made  to  the 
Commsisioner  of  Agriculture  for  a  license  and 
two  lengthy  hearings  were  held.  The  sole 
opposition  came  from  the  attorneys  for  the 
Dairymen's  League,  Borden’s,  Crowley, 
Sheffield,  Eastern  Milk  Producers  and  the 
Bargaining  Agency.  No  producer  objected, 
nor  did  any  consumer.  The  business  men  of 
Waverly  were  100  percent  behind  the  propo¬ 
sition.  The  evidence  really  demanded  the 
issuance  of  a  license,  yet  the  Commissioner 
denied  the  application  upon  grounds  that 
many  believed  were  insufficient  under  the 
law. 

Farmers  were  incensed.  They  felt  they  had 
•  been  cheated.  They  regarded  the  decision  as 
forcing  them  to  deliver  their  milk  against 
their  will  to  dealers  who  were  not  paying 
the  current  price  and  who  were  protected  in 
their  chiselling  by  State  laws.  Recourse  to 
the  Courts  would  have  been  expensive  and 
useless. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  not  beaten.  The 
Commissioner’s  decision  was  handed  down  on 
May  13  and  immediately,  the  farmers  got 
busy.  They  found  another  independent  dealer 
and  they  were  also  able  to  locate  an  empty 
building,  half  in  New  York  State  and  half 
over  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  rest  is  history.  The  plant  was  built,  all 
milk  handling  equipment  was  erected  in  the 
Pennsylvania  half  of  the  building,  a  license 
was  granted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Board,  and  deliveries  began  July  1,  1941.  It 
was  a  success  from  the  start,  and  on  its  first 
birthday,  the  Valley  Creamery  plant  at 
Waverly  was  taking  in  300  cans  of  milk  a  day, 
with  many  more  in  prospect.  The  dealer  is 
paying  a  better  price  than  the  League, 
Borden’s  or  Sheffield,  and  producers  have  the 
satisfaction  of  realizing  that  their  struggle 
against  the  milk  monopoly  has  paid  real 
dividends,  both  in  the  size  of  their  milk 
checks  and  in  the  sense  of  successful  accom¬ 
plishment  against  overwhelming  odds. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  tell  the  story. 
While  it  may  be  unfortunate  that  State  lines 
cannot  be  conveniently  located  at  every 
country  crossroads,  as  they  are  in  Waverly, 
this  is  one  case  where  dairymen  showed  their 
mettle  in  fighting  for  their  inalienable  rights. 
Their  persistence  and  resourcefulness  can  be 
an  inspiration  to  dairy  farmers  everywhere. 
On  this,  the  first  anniversary  of  their  success¬ 
ful  operations,  we  offer  them  our  hand  in 
sincere  congratulation. 


To  Save  American  Democracy 

IT  is  almost  unbelievable  that  in  this  hour 
of  national  peril,  our  executives  and 
legislators  in  Washington  should  sacrifice  the 
vital  war  measures  for  personal  and  party 
politics  by  neglecting  serious  war  duties  until 
after  election:  Yet  the  purposes  are  so 
evident  that  even  party  men  and  partisan 
organs  admit  it  and  deplore  the  facts.  Farm 
price  parity,  price  ceilings,  union  labor, 
rubber,  gas  price  control  and  taxation  are 
only  a  few  of  the  vital  problems  exciting 
Washington,  and  disturbing  informed  citizens, 
while  leaders  weigh  the  effect  of  needed 
resolute  action  on  the  November  votes. 

We  have  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  this  world  has  ever  known.  It  seems 
to  have  been  devised  by  inspired  minds.  It 
is  based  on  a  concept  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  on  equality, 
freedom  and  justice.  Its  aim  is  to  found  a 
government  deriving  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  in  contrast  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World.  It  promises  every 
person  access  to  the  gifts  of  Nature  for  his 
living  and  charges  him  with  self  support. 


Local  townships  and  city  jurisdictions  are 
created  to  enable  the  people  to  conduct  their 
local  affairs.  The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  county,  state  and  federal  governments. 

We  are  well  past  our  150  years  as  a 
nation.  For  the  first  half  of  the  period,  we 
adhered  quite  faithfully  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
second  half,  we  began  to  vary  from  previously 
accepted  principles.  We  have  organized  leader 
groups  not  authorized  by  the  Constitution 
which  have  come  to  threaten  its  authority  and 
its  survival.  These  perils  include  leader- 
controlled  groups  in  banking  and  insurance; 
in  transportation,  utilities  and  distribution;  in 
labor,  in  agriculture  and  in  the  professions.  It 
includes  the  selfish  promoters  of  public  opinion. 
Perhaps  the  most  sinister  of  all  are  the  leader- 
controlled  political  groups.  The  combined 
influence  of  all  these  groups  is  a  challenge  to 
our  Constitution.  The  customs  which  they 
have  sought  to  impose  have  the  effect  of  law 
and  they  have  created  rules,  regulations  and 
statutes  which  modify  our  basic  laws.  Already 
they  have  made  alarming  encroachments  on 
our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Our  local  governments  are  losing  their 
original  authority.  Even  indigents  are  fed 
from  Washington,  but  at  the  town  man’s  ex¬ 
pense.  More  and  more,  power  is  centered  in 
Washington.  It  is  all  reflected  in  the  tax  bill. 
We  hurrah  for  democracy  but  we  are  moving 
fast  to  a  totalitarian  government.  That  means 
two  distinct  classes — bureaucrats  and  peasants, 
or  just  what  our  foreign  forefathers  fled  from 
to  escape  tyranny,  to  clear  a  vast  forest  and 
to  win  freedom. 

There  are  today  only  a  few  Americans  old 
enough  to  have  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
trend  back  to  slavery,  but  any  person  above 
30  years  of  age  can  think  back  over  the 
years  and  see  the  growth  of  centralized 
government,  especially  during  the  last  two 
decades,  and  estimate  the  time  back  to  serf¬ 
dom  from  the  present  rate  of  travel. 

There  is  a  quick  and  easy  way  back  to 
American  democracy  and  freedom.  There  is 
a  double  reason  for  adopting  that  course  now 
and  without  delay.  The  two  reasons  are  the 
winning  of  the  war  and  the  restoring  of  our 


The  New  Milk  Plant  at  Waverly 


This  is  where  the  cans  are  delivered  —  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


This  is  where  the  empty  cans  roll  down  the  track; 
just  at  the  end  is  the  State  line. 


And  this  is  the  office — in  New  York  State. 


democracy  and  the  safeguarding  of  it  for 
the  future.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  cast 
out  from  the  temple  of  our  democracy  all 
selfish  pressure  and  political  groups,  annul 
their  laws  that  are  in  violation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  henceforth  to  govern  our  country  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
those  great  documents. 

Have  we  the  candor  to  admit  our  past 
errors,  and  the  courage  to  correct  them?  If 
so,  the  same  merits  will  enable  us  to  erase 
our  past  faults,  and  to  restore  and  safeguard 
the  priceless  treasures  of  our  great  American 
democracy. 

Farmers  “Declare  War" 

rT>  He  response  of  our  friends  to  the  “Decla- 
ration  of  War,”  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  imme¬ 
diate  and  enthusiastic.  A  few  of  the  letters 
received  in  the  past  week  are  printed  here. 
They  are  typical  of  all  responses  to  date,  which 
is  ample  proof,  to  us  at  least,  that  in  rural 
people  there  is  rooted  that  really  vital  com¬ 
munity  spark  so  necessary  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  working  democracy. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “A  Declaration  of 
War  by  the  Unarmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”  Thank  you.  v  a.  c. 

New  York 


Please  send  me  a  reprint  of  the  Declaration 
as  I  would  like  to  circulate  it  in  the  shop  where 
I  work.  It  is  a  shame  in  these  times  that  one 
huge  steel  company  can  get  away  with  so  much. 
Their  shipyard  is  fully  equipped  to  build  boats 
but  doesn’t.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  boat 
building  is  done  on  contract  whereas  repair  work 
is  charged  for  according  to  the  time  spent  on  it. 
Naturally  there  is  not  as  much  money  to  be  made 
on  the  former. 

I  believe  public  pressure  should  be  put  on  such 
firms.  The  few  men  and  I  who  are  left  here  do 
nothing  all  day  long.  Some  people  say:  “Why 
kick?  You’re  getting  paid  for  it.”  But  that’s  not 
the  way  to  win  a  war.  k. 

New  York 


I  have  just  read  on  page  383  of  your  July  11 
issue,  “A  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Unarmed 
Forces.”  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  a  copy 
to  Miss  Maud  E.  Keys,  Regent  of  the  Janice 
Meredith  chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  copy  to  me? 

This  “Declaration  of  War”  surely  expresses  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  the  thinking  Americans 
and  it  would  be  worthwhile  having  it  reach 
the  hands  of  the  many  unthinking  Americans. 

New  York  i.  w.  K. 


The  writer  would  appreciate  receiving  a  re¬ 
print  of  “A  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Unarmed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  It  is  a 
splendid  article  and  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  of  those  men  and  women  on  the  home  front 
who  are  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  our  boys 
supplied  with  the  necessary  materials  to  win 
this  war.  h.  p. 

New  York 


Your  “Declaration  of  War”  was  read  in  the 
July  11  issue  and  most  heartily  endorsed.  Let 
us  all  read  this  most  seriously  two  or  three 
times  and  let  it  sink  in.  But  let’s  not  then  sit 
back  and  say  “that  is  right.”  Let’s  get  out  and 
put  it  into  practice. 

Our  beloved  Country  needs  every  one  of  us 
to  put  all  our  honest  effort  against  the  foe.  Let 
us  not  fall  down.  d.  e.  z. 

New  Jersey 


I  wish  you  would  send  me  several  copies  of 
“A  Declaration  of  War”  as  I  think  it  is  the  most 
splendid  article  I’ve  read  in  regard  to  the  war 
and  it  expresses  my  sentiments  exactly.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  we  had  a  “housecleaning”  in  our 
own  Country  and  got  rid  of  some  of  our  money 
mad  politicians.  I’ll  see  that  we  get  the  signatures. 

New  York  j.  a.  p. 


Will  you  please  rush  two  reprints  of  “A  Decla¬ 
ration  of  War”  with  space  for  signatures  below 
as  I  would  like  to  give  one  to  my  employer  and 
one  to  an  organization.  j.  b.  r. 

As  previously  stated,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will,  upon  receipt  of  these  signatures, 
forward  them  to  Washington. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  A  REAL  FRIEND 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Bill  Moffett  feel 
that  a  good  man  has  left  for  better  shores.  My 
husband,  Daniel  Buckley,  who  died  three  years 
ago,  said  to  me  once  when  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Moffett  and  he  were  fighting  the  Milk  Trust  with 
the  Allied  Dairy  Farmers:  “The  Milk  Exchange’s 
boss  just  said  today  that  if  Reynolds,  Moffett  and 
Buckley  could  be  bought,  the  fight  would  have 
been  over.”  Two  of  them  have  been  called  home 
by  their  Maker.  I  hope  ten  more  will  take  their 
place. 

You  who  have  so  consistently  fought  for  the 
farmers  and  so  steadily  refused  to  sell  out  for 
a  “mess  of  pottage,”  know  how  much  the  farm¬ 
ers  need  to  unite.  May  God  keep  you  to  continue 
the  job.  Julia  A.  Buckley 

Ambler,  Penna. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


The  economic  status  of  work 
horses  and  mules  after  the  war  may 
be  speculative  or  problematical,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  relative  to  their 
economic  position  for  farm  motive- 
power  today  and  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  Farm  mules  are  now 
about  the  same  number  they  were 
in  1910,  or  around  four  and  one- 
quarter  million  head.  Even  during 
their  peak  years  of  the  early  twenties 
mule  numbers  never  exceeded  six 
million  head  on  farms  in  the  United 
States.  While  horses  have  declined 
about  50  percent  in  numbers  since 
their  high  figures  of  approximately 
2iy2  million  head  in  1915,  this  is  not 
so  significant  as  their  later  continu¬ 
ous  decline  following  heavy  liqui¬ 
dation  of  light  horses,  with  their 
subsequent  pleasure  use  stabili¬ 
zation. 

Farm  prices  for  horses  had,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  approximately  50  per¬ 
cent  from  average  top  prices  ob¬ 
tained  during  1912  and  1913.  The 
past  six  months  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  advance  in  prices  for  good, 
sound  work  teams  since  1936  and 
1937.  It  is  probable  this  increased 
in  price  of  motive-power  on  the 
hoof  has  just  started.  For  the  du¬ 
ration  mechanical  horsepower  will  in 
many  cases  be  non-existent;  the 
immediate  future  for  tires,  gas,  spare 
parts  and  replacements  is  speculative 
at  best.  Many  of  those  now  com¬ 
mitted  entirely  or  principally  to  trac¬ 
tors  are  frantically  trying  to  pur¬ 
chase  teams  for  use  as  supplements 
or  for  change-overs,  and  for  spares 
in  emergencies. 

Acreage  Requirements 

Never  in  the  history  of  Equinedom 
has  the  horse  been  in  such  a  strong 
economic  position.  Of  our  total  10  y2 
million  head  of  horses  it  is  probable 
not  over  one-third  are  mares  capable 
of  getting  with  foal.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  30  percent  of  present 
work  horses  are  over  10  years  of 
age,  and  at  least  three  million  head 
are  over  15  years  old.  It  requires 
not  less  than  two  years  to  produce 
a  work  horse,  and  not  many  are 
sufficiently  well  fed  and  cared  for  to 
be  in  harness  and  capable  of  doing 
a  day’s  work  before  four;  certainly 
three  years  is  a  conservative  aver¬ 
age  estimate  for  any  appreciable 
replacement  effect  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  existing  horse  popu¬ 
lation.  Both  the  Allies  and  Axis 
powers  are  using  and  have  expended 
several  million  head  of  horses  in  the 
field;  millions  more  have  been  and 
will  be  used  for  food. 

According  to  prominent  authori¬ 
ties  we  will  need  an  annual  colt 
crop  of  about  iy2  million  head  for 
the  next  seven  years  to  meet  our 
required  increased  use  of  horses  for 
farm  and  combat  service.  This  would 
necessitate  the  yearly  breeding  of 
not  less  than  three  million  mares. 
For  the  past  several  years  not  more 
than  one-half  this  number  have  been 
bred  and  produced  foals.  There  is 
a  tendency  by  some  to  breed  old  or 
unsound  mares  if  they  come  in  heat; 
such  animals  seldom  settle  and  are 
frequent  contributing  factors  to  the 
low  percentage  of  colts  conceived 
per  service.  Stallioniers  tell  me  they 
seldom  obtain  more  than  a  60  per¬ 
centage  colt  crop  to  stand  and  suck 
from  average  run  farm  bred  mares. 

It  seems  reasonably  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  we  are  in  for  a  long  hard  war, 
and  one  which  will  require  maxi¬ 
mum  utilization  of  all  available  crop 
land  if  we  are  to  produce  sufficient 
food  to  win.  To  meet  present  goals 
we  will  need  to  increase  tillage  by 
at  least  17  percent  for  1942.  This 
estimated  cultivation  of  350  million 
acres  of  land  will  require  the  imme¬ 
diate  additional  need  of  about  two 
million  head  of  horses.  The  average 
for  the  United  States  shows  it  takes 
about  one  horse  for  each  25  acres 
of  crop  land.  Number  of  tractors  in 
use  now  average  approximately  iy2 
million  motor  machines,  with  an 
average  replacement  equivalent  of 
about  one  tractor  for  each  two  horses 
or  mules.  Greater  utilization  of  both 
mechanical  and  living  horsepower 
must  qecessarily  be  made  imme¬ 
diately  With  all  available  units  dur¬ 
ing  the  duration. 

Cost  Considerations 

The  most  significant  single  factor 


Horse-Power 

By  R. 

relative  to  horse  labor  costs  is  the 
number  of  hours  the  animal  is 
worked  annually.  A  horse  standing 
idle  in  barn  or  paddock  is  literally 
a  hay-burner  rendering  no  return, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  brood 
mares.  Even  with  mares  in  foal, 
tests  at  various  experiment  stations 
show  it  is  better  for  the  mare  as 
well  as  rendering  greater  economic 
labor  return  to  continue  working 
them  for  at  least  several  hours  daily 
at  medium  to  light  work  right  up  to 
foaling  time. 

Surveys  by  Selby,  Rodenwold,  and 


Scudder  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station  relative  to  cost  of  horse  labor 
show  that  on  dry-land  wheat  farms 
in  Sherman  County  it  cost  10.9  cents 
per  horse-hour,  with  hay  figured  at 
$15.14  per  ton,  straw  at  $3.29,  chaff 
at  $5.10,  and  grain  at  $36.90  per  ton. 
The  average  amount  of  feed  annually 
consumed  per  head  by  these  farm 
work  horses  was,  hay  2,848  lbs., 
straw  662  lbs.,  chaff  4,118  lbs.,  grain 
650  lbs.,  plus  pasture.  The  itemized 
annual  cost  per  horse  averaged,  hay 
$21.50,  straw  $1.09,  chaff  $10.49, 
grain  $11.98,  grain  pasture  $1.38, 
other  pasture  $9.01,  chore  labor  (30 
cents  per  hour)  $8.63,  interest  on 
horses  at  five  percent  (average  value 
$106)  $5.31,  depreciation  $4.46,  har¬ 
ness  and  building  charge  $6.36,  shoe¬ 


ing  and  veterinary  charge  94  cents, 
total  annual  cost  $81.22. 

Their  study  concerning  relation  of 
amount  of  work  to  cost  shows  that 
when  these  horses  were  worked  less 
than  600  hours  annually  the  cost 
per  horse-hour  of  labor  was  15.6 
cents.  From  600  to  1,000  hours  of 
work  annually  was  performed  at  an 
average  cost  of  10.5  cents  per  horse- 
hour.  When  worked  1,000  hours 
annually  or  more  the  cost  per  horse- 
hour  was  reduced  to  7.8  cents  per 
hour. 

Milk  distributors  are  in  several 
instances  contemplating  a  return  to 
horse  drawn  vehicles,  several  other 
short  haul  deliveries  are  now  also 
concerned  with  costs  of  horse  labor. 
All  items  such  as  feed,  labor,  over- 


on  the  Hoof 

W.  Duck 

head,  depreciation,  harness,  acci¬ 
dents,  insurance,  shoeing  and 
veterinary  charges  are  higher  for 
city  use  than  for  the  farm.  The 
primary  compensating  factor  is 
regularity  of  continuous  maximum 
utilization.  The  average  annual  use 
for  such  horses  should  vary  from 
2,000  to  3,000  hours  or  more.  Even 
with  this  high  horse-labor  return  the 
investigators  mentioned  found  that 
a  summary  average  of  the  costs  per 
horse-hour  for  30  horses  for  a  period 
of  five  years  operated  by  the 
Portland-Damascus  Milk  Company, 


working  an  average  of  2,504  hours 
per  head  annually,  was  21.4  cents. 
The  average  price  of  feeds  used  for 
this  period  was,  hay  at  $22  per  ton, 
oats  (rolled)  at  $36.50,  wheat  bran 
at  $33.50,  and  carrots  at  $16  per  ton. 
Due  to  longer  work  hours  as  well 
as  better  average  general  care  these 
horses  required  and  received  more 
feed  than  the  farm  horses  mentioned. 

Items  involved  in  the  total  annual 
net  cost  computations  were,  hay 
3.65  tons  cost  $80.30,  oats  2.4  tons 
cost  $87.60,  wheat  bran  .5  ton  cost 
$16.75,  carrots  .1  ton  cost  $1.60,  salt 
cost  75  cents,  total  average  annual 
feed  cost  per  horse  $187.  Other  items 
included,  labor  on  horses  (389  man¬ 
hours  at  56  cents)  $218,  interest  on 
horses  at  five  percent  (average  value 


$118)  $5.90,  depreciation  (two  per¬ 
cent  on  original  value  of  $125)  $2.50, 
use  of  barn  $34.50,  harness  cost 
$14.57,  shoeing  $61,  bedding  (1,833 
cu.  ft.  shavings  at  $6.65  per  1,000) 
$12.17,  veterinary  supplies  and  atten¬ 
tion  $8.10,  total  $543.76,  less  manure 
credit  of  $8.33,  gave  an  average 
annual  total  net  cost  for  these 
horses  of  $535.43  per  head. 

Harness  Hints 

With  increased  demand  for  har¬ 
ness,  prices  will  probably  be  com¬ 
paratively  high.  Horses  and  harness 
have  not  yet  come  under  price  regu¬ 
lation,  it  is  improbable  they  will  in 
the  immediate  future  unless  a 
general  price  fixing  program  is 
used  for  all  livestock  and  items.  Old 


harness  that  has  not  been  used  for 
sometime  or  has  been  neglected  can 
in  many  cases  be  patched  and  re¬ 
stored  to  use.  The  average  life  of 
a  harness  if  well  cared  for  should 
be  10  years  or  longer. 

If  harness  is  oiled  twice  each  year 
it  will  not  only  handle  easier,  be 
more  comfortable  for  the  horses,  but, 
the  life  of  harness  so  cared  for  will 
be  materially  prolonged.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  best  methods  with  leather 
goods  firms  and  harness  makers  their 
general  recommendations  are  to 
unbuckle  and  separate  all  movable 
parts,  wash  thoroughly  with  warm 
water  and  soap  after  first  scraping 
off  sweat  and  dust  accumulations, 
hang  and  let  dry  gradually  in  barn 
or  loft,  do  not  hang  out  to  dry  in 
hot  sun.  Place  the  washed,  dry  har¬ 
ness  in  a  wire  container  and  immerse 
for  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  kettle  or 
can  of  about  10  or  more  gallon  size; 
use  about  five  gallons  or  more  of 
harness  oil  just  nicely  warmed;  do 
not  use  hot  oil.  Some  indication  of 
time  required  is  that  bubbles  will'' 
not  come  to  the  surface  after  the 
harness  has  remained  immersed  in 
the  harness  oil  sufficiently  long.  Hoist 
out  and  let  drain  over  the  container 
until  most  or  all  of  the  harness  oil 
has  dripped  off.  If  the  harness  has 
become  cracked  and  dry  in  spots, 
one  of  the  best  methods  is  to  rub  in 
well  some  commercial  castor  oil  with 
the  hand.  It  is  better  to  oil  com¬ 
pletely  as  mentioned,  but  local 
applications  of  castor  oil  can  be  made 
to  preserve  the  harness  and  pre¬ 
vent  breakage  until  it  is  convenient 
to  make  a  more  complete  oiling. 

Breeding  Benefits 

Experiments  at  different  stations 
give  some  promise  relative  to  value 
and  increased  use  of  ascorbic  acid 
(Vitamin  C)  when  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously.  The  loose  skin  on  the 
neck  is  a  favorable  site.  This  should 
be  done  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
Recent  investigations  relative  to  this 
matter  at  the  Michigan  Station  by 
Davis  and  Cole  show  that  the  blood 
ascorbic  content  of  poor  breeders 
averaged  about  33  percent  lower  than 
that  of  good  breeders. 

More  work  has  been  done  with 
cattle  than  horses  regarding  use  of 
ascorbic  acid,  results  with  sterile 
and  poor  breeding  cows  and  bulls 
have  been  definitely  favorable.  Such 
beneficial  results  have  been  obtained 
only  when  the  ascorbic  acid  was  in¬ 
jected  under  the  skin  and  not  when 
fed.  When  fed  the  action  of  the  feed 
and  digestive  juices  apparently  kill 
or  weaken  the  action,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  direct  influence  on  the  ascorbic 
acid  blood  content. 

Vitamin  C  in  crystalline  or  liquid 
form  is  obtainable  through  veterin¬ 
ary  supply  firms  by  practicing 
veterinarians.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  more  stable  for  farm  use  in 
crystalline  form.  Exposure  to  light 
or  air  may  render  it  of  little  or  no 
value;  it  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
a  sealed  colored  glass  container.  It 
should  be  mixed  and  used  fresh  each 
time;  after  being  dissolved  in  water 
it  soon  becomes  of  no  value.  The 
dosage  now  being  used  by  most 
veterinarians  is  one  level  teaspoon 
or  slightly  less  of  Vitamin  C  crystals 
(ascorbic  acid)  dissolved  in  twice 
its  volume  of  sterile  normal  (1  part 
to  100)  salt  solution.  Best  results 
have  been  obtained  with  both  males 
and  females  when  the  dosage 
mentioned  is  injected  under  the  neck 
or  shoulder  skin  twice  weekly,  start¬ 
ing  a  day  or  two  before  the  female 
is  due  to  come  in  heat.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  continue  the 
treatment  twice  weekly  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  influence  on  the 
sperm  as  well  as  on  the  female 
generative  processes  and  sexual 
activity  is  in  cases  where  indicated 
immediate,  definite  and  beneficial. 

It  is  not  a  cure  all  and  has  not 
proven  of  benefit  in  cases  of  physio¬ 
logic  disturbances  of  a  serious  nature 
such  as  atrophy,  extreme  age,  or 
when  there  is  some  definite  patho¬ 
genic  bacterial  infection.  However, 
in  many  cases  of  obscure  sterility 
and  non-breeding  it  has  proven  to 
be  definitely  beneficial. 

Mare  Management  , 

One  of  the  more  common  foal 


It  keeps  the  horses  in  better  thrift  and  condition  to  let  them  out  on  idle 
days.  These  Percheron  mares  are  owned  by  J.  C.  and  C.  A.  Gordon, 
Lawyersville,  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 


Horses  are  now  being  used  extensively  to  supplement  farm  motive  power; 
gas,  tires,  oil,  and  depreciation  are  thus  conserved  for  possible  later  in¬ 
creased  war  shortages.  Frank  Wieczorek,  East  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  well 
equipped  for  farm  motive  power  with  this  good  team  and  a  light  tractor. 
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ailments  is  know  as  joint-ill,  navel) 
leakage  or  infection.  Several  of  the 
larger  and  more  successful  horse 
breeding  establishments  as  well  as 
some  of  the  leading  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  report  this  trouble  may  be 
prevented  by  giving  the  pregnant 
mare,  commencing  about  the  third 
month  following  conception,  one 
ounce  weekly  of  a  potassium  iodide 
solution  made  up  by  using  one-half 
ounce  of  potassium  iodide  in  one 
pint  of  water.  The  dosage  generally 
recommended  is  three  tablespoons 
(one  ounce)  of  the  solution  men¬ 
tioned  given  once  weekly  on  the  feed 
up  to  time  of  foaling.  If  the  foal  is 
dropped  in  Spring  on  pasture  or 
during  Winter  in  a  clean  disinfected 
box  stall,  on  clean  straw,  and  the 
navel  cord  is  disinfected  with 
tincture  of  iodine  shortly  after  being 
dropped,  plus  supplying  potassium 
iodide  as  mentioned,  joint-ill  can  be 
controlled  and  in  most  cases  where 
this  program  is  followed  it  has  been 
completely  eliminated. 

Where  pregnant  mares  are  win¬ 
tered  on  roughage  alone  the  daily 
addition  of  some  roots,  especially 
carrots,  has  been  found  to  be  defi¬ 
nitely  beneficial.  Salt  should  be  kept 
available  at  all  times.  On  good 
pasture  no  additional  feed  will  be 
necessary  for  pregnant  idle  mares;  if 
the  pasture  is  really  best  quality 
even  at  light  work  the  mare  will 
need  little  supplemental  feed.  She 
should  be  in  good  condition,  but  not 
fat.  Two  or  three  weeks  before 
foaling,  some  oats,  bran  and  just  a 
little  corn,  and  a  handful  of  oilmeal 
will  help  increase  milk  flow  and 
make  for  a  more  rapid  growing  colt. 
Foal  growth  is  generally  proportion¬ 
ate  with  milk  flow  of  their  dams. 


Study  in  Hog  Raising  Costs 

What  can  be  accomplished  by 
proper  feeding  and  care  of  hogs  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  Glendon 
Albrecht,  whose  farm  is  3  V2  miles 
south  of  Flanagan,  Ill.  The  farm  con¬ 
sists  of  360  acres.  Corn,  oats,  soy 
beans  and  alfalfa  are  grown,  together 
with  a  herd  of  purebred  Jerseys, 
about  50  head  of  Texas  Herefords, 
and  the  same  number  of  Poland 
China  pigs. 

8  Last  year  Albrecht  decided  to  find 
out  definitely  the  cost  of  production 
of  hogs  and  so  separated  one  litter 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd  and  con¬ 
ducted  a  feeding  test  for  118  days. 
His  experiment  really  started  in 
October,  1940,  when  he  purchased  a 
gilt  at  the  National  Round-Up  Sale 
at  DesMoines,  Iowa,  for  $60.  This 
gilt  had  won  the  second  prize  Junior 
gilt  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  Albrecht 
was  planning  his  first  bred  sow  sale 
and  bought  this  gilt  as  an  attraction 
for  the  sale.  At  the  sale,  35  sows 
were  sold  at  an  average  of  $46  each. 
This  gilt  had  been  bred  for  a  first 
of  March  litter  and  she  sold  at  this 
sale  for  $175. 

After  the  sale,  Albrecht  offered 
the  breeder  who  bought  the  gilt  to 
raise  her  litter  on  shares.  This  suited 
the  purchaser,  who  took  the  sow 
after  the  litter  of  eight  pigs,  which 
were  born  March  2,  were  weaned 
at  the  age  of  eight  weeks,  he  agree¬ 
ing  to  have  his  choice  of  two  pigs 
after  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

The  litter  was  farrowed  in  a  6x7 
individual  house  and  the  pigs  re¬ 
mained  in  this  the  entire  length  of 
the  test.  The  house  was  cleaned  with 
hot  lye  water  and  the  sow  herself 
cleaned  before  being  put  in  the 
house.  The  house  was  placed  in¬ 
side  a  large  machine  shed  until  the 
pigs  were  10  days  old.  It  was  then 
moved  to  clean  blue  grass,  where  it 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  test. 
The  house  was  enclosed  in  about 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  blue  grass 
and  the  fence  changed  three  times 
from  one  plot  to  another  during 
the  test. 

Cost  figures  were  not  kept  until 
the  pigs  were  weaned,  56  days  after 
farrowing.  In  the  meantime,  the  sow 
had  been  fed  ground  oats,  a  40  per¬ 
cent  commercial  supplement  and 
about  two  gallons  of  skim  milk  per 
day.  No  corn  was  fed.  The  pigs  were 
fed  hulled  oats  as  soon  as  they 
would  eat  from  a  creep.  This  litter 
was  hand-fed  all  the  time,  while  the 
regular  herd  was  self-fed  from 
feeders.  In  addition  to  hulled  oats, 
the  pigs  were  fed  a  40  percent  supple¬ 
ment  and  one  part  of  skim  milk  per 
pig  per  day  until  they  were  75  days 
old.  This  amount  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased  but  never  more  than  one- 
half  gallon  per  day  per  pig.  If  pigs 


are  fed  too  much  milk,  they  won’t 
eat  enough  other  food.  They  were 
given  all  the  feed  they  would  clean 
up  by  the  next  feeding.  Corn  was 
given  the  last  45  days  of  the  test 
but  only  lVfe  bushels  per  pig.  More 
corn  would  have  been  given  had  the 
pigs  been  intended  for  market/ 

At  birth,  seven  of  the  eight  pigs 
weighed  the  same,  3^2  pounds  each, 
the  eighth  one,  2  V4  pounds.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  eight  weeks,  the 
seven  weighed  from  39  to  42  V2 
pounds  each  and  the  eighth 
271/2  pounds.  At  the  age  of  163  days, 
while  they  were  on  display  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair,  the  top  weight 
was  200  pounds,  with  an  average  of 
190  pounds  for  the  seven,  while  the 
eighth  was  not  weighed  but  was 
estimated  at  160  pounds. 

There  were  three  boars  and  five 
gilts  in  the  litter.  One  boar  won  the 
first  prize  for  Poland  China  boar  pigs 
and  another  boar  won  the  ninth 
prize.  One  gilt  won  the  third  prize 
and  another  fifth  prize  in  the  Poland 
China  class.  Also  received  was  the 
second  prize  produce  of  dam. 

Eleven  days  after  the  weights 
taken  above  the  pigs  were  weighed 
again.  The  total  gain  in  weight  for 
the  118  days  was  1,192  pounds.  The 
total  cost  of  feed  for  this  period  was 
$53.28,  or  $6.66  per  pig.  The  cost 
of  gain  per  pound  was  4%  cents. 
The  purchaser  of  the  dam  chose  the 
first  prize  boar  and  the  third  prize 
gilt  for  his  pigs.  He  sold  the  two 
at  public  auction  for  $325.  Albrecht 
kept  one  gilt  in  his  herd  and  sold 
the  other  five  for  $392.50. 

Asked  what  he  considers  the  most 
important  feature  in  raising  hogs 
successfully,  Albrecht  says:  “I  think 
health  is  the  main  thing  in  hog 
raising.  Of  course,  we  had  our  pigs 
vaccinated  at  the  proper  time.  We 
see  that  their  houses  are  clean  and 
we  keep  them  on  clean  pasture.  If 
one  starts  with  worms,  necro,  scours, 
etc.,  he  is  beat  before  he  starts.  My 
advice  is,  if  these  diseases  get  too 
much  of  a  start,  to  clean  out  all 
the  hogs  and  make  a  clean  start.  One 
must  have  his  eye  on  them  con¬ 
stantly  and  stop  all  trouble  during 
the  first  days.  By  doing  this  and 
spending  a  few  nickels  he  will  save 
dollars  on  feed  not  absorbed  in 
digestion.”  h.  l.  s. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur— Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

98%  all  furs  cut  off  by  War. 


Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 


Willow  Brook  Form,  RD5.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Raise  Rabbits 


Send  stamp  for 
descriptive  circular. 

BONNIE'S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


’  - —  4  ...  - " 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 
HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


SILVER  BLACK  FOX  BABBITS— Breeders  $7.50  up. 
0.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


6.  MONTHS  OLD  CHESTNUT  COLTS  $75. 

6  mo.  old  Albino  colts,  $100;  6  mo.  old  registered 
Tennessee  walking  horse  colts.  $125:  6  mo.  old  regis¬ 
tered  Palomino  colts.  $150;  yearling  registered 
Palomino  colts.  $200;  registered  Palomino  brood 
mares  with  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred  to  our 
good  Palomino  stallions.  $350. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  SOUOERTON.  PA. 


RED  POLLED  CATTLE 


For  Sale  Thirty-live  Head 

Male  and  female,  of  registered  Polled  Shorthorn 
beef  cattle.  Inquire  of  —  WALLACE  H.  SIDNEY 
Central  Bridge,  Schoharie  County,  New  York 


SHEEP 


•  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  • 

GOOD  BREEDING — Purebred  registered  spring  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  $20.00  apiece.  Write — 

Frank  Silvernail,  Superintendent.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 


Fnr  Sail*  50  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 

l  ui  Dale  rams  with  size,  type  and  heavy  shearing 
fleeces.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


REG.  DORSET  RAMS  Shimmed*  ^ 


JAMES  S.  MORSE, 


c 


Shipped  on  approval 

LEVANNA.  NEW  YORI 


GOATS 


A  FINE  HERD  OF  TWENTY  HEAD 

tor  sale  at  a  sacrifice.  HOUPERT,  CLINTON,  CONN. 


Nubian  Dairy  Goats  l 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.y’. 


BAYSHORE.  L. !..  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bayshore  800 


New  York  Address — Isbrandtsen,  26  Broadway  —  Tel.:  Hanover  2-3512 


HOLSTEINS 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK  DISPERSAL 

Sharon  J.  Mauhs  Herd 

COBLESKILL,  -  NEW  YORK 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  8,  1942 

SIXTY  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Bang  Approved,  eligible  to  go  anywhere.  One  of  New 
York  State’s  best  small  herds  with  large  CTA  records 
and  high  tests. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50e;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS— Grades.  Pure  Breds;  bull 
calves.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

|  •%  GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World's  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Fhrms  Boyal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE:  YOUNG  GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Several  months  old,  out  of  600  to  820  lb.  dams,  closely 
related  to  Beaverbrook  Madonna  and  Beaverbrook  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory,  World's  Record  3Vi  year  olds  for  butterfat 
and  milk.  Accredited,  herd.  Also  few  young  heifers 
for  sale.  BEAVERBROOK  FARM,  Mill  Neck,  L.  1. 

BEG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  fall. 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

A  NfMTQ  HFRn  head,  registered.  T.  B. 

niiVJu  J  ULIVD  tested,  and  Bangs  accredited.  18 
cows,  8  first  calf  heifers,  8  yearling  heifers,  and  6 
six  months  old  heifers  and  our  good  herd  sire, 
Hughes  Beaumere.  grandson  of  Eileenmere  15th 
International  Grand  Champion  of  1939. 

FISHER  FURNITURE  FARMS,  Souderton,  Pa. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md. ,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angu3  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

Windsome  Farm— Angus.  Good  young  purebred  bulls; 
thick,  low,  masculine.  See  them.  Also  outstanding  test¬ 
ed  sire  ready  for  heavy  service.  J.  R.  Busk,  Litchfield,  CL 

Dispersal  Sale;  Aberdeen-Angus,  four  bulls,  four  bred 
cows,  four  calves.  TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  New  York 

AY  RS  HIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Young  Northern  New  York  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 

Ayrshires,  new  milkers,  close  springers.  Liberal  credit. 

NORTHERN  DAIRY  CATTLE  CORPORATION 

D.  R.  4,  Fulton,  New  York  Telephone  44-F-I2. 

f  ATT I  F  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 

“  8  **-<*-<  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

Hereford  Cattle  SBJs’SS 

Inspect  at  Holcomb  Hereford  Farms,  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

HOLCOMB  STOCK  FARMS,  John  E.  Redman,  Owner 
Box  84.  Brighton  Station,  Rochester,  New  York 

W  run  Ort  L-  c.  I1LUIOI  entu  nthtfUIIU,  DULL  # 

One  year  old.  Beady  for  service.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Ship  any  State.  Farmers  Prices. 

THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS,  DELANSON,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


nogistored 

HAMPSHIRE  BRED ’GILTS 

One  registered  Berkshire  open  sow;  three  sows  three 
months  old;  fifteen  pure  bred,  not  registered.  Poland 
China  sows,  bred  or  open,  and  fifty  pigs  ready  to  wean. 
HOLCOMB  STOCK  FARMS,  John  E.  Redman,  Owner 
Box  84,  Brighton  Station,  Rochester,  New  York 
Inspect  at  Holcomb  Stock  Farms,  Holcomb,  New  York 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 
Chester  Whites  $7.50 
Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


U  OGE  D  PIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
few  Duroc  crosses.  5-6  weeks  $6.50;  7-8  weeks  $7.50; 
fl-10  weeks  $10.  Few  larger  $12.  Ship  C.O.D.  two  or 
more.  Prompt  delivery.  Crates  free.  Please  state  second 
choice.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows.  Vaccination  50c.  extra. 
CARL  ANDERSON,  Virginia  Road,  Concord,  Mass. 

R  Choice  breeders,  weaned  males 

*  lilVJ-il/  or  females,  $16.00  with  papers. 
DIJRnr  Prompt  shipment,  3  litters  to 

izunuv,  A  lud  choose  from — after  which  prices  will 

advance  for  fall.  SPRING  HILLS  FARM,  Box  89, 
R.  D.  I,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITES— for  breeding,  6% 
months  old  blooded  stock  inoculated  gilts  and  boar 
from  large  litters,  fine  healthy,  price  $55.00. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON,  Upsandowns,  New  Preston,  Conn. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Quality  breeding 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Pennt' 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm.  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Rmri«torprJ  Yorkshire  Sows  and  Boars  worlds  best 
ncgioicicu  bacon  hog.  Imported  from  Canada. 

AMOS  ROTH,  -  CLARENCE,  NEW  YORK 

RECLDIIROfS  £prine  Eoar*  and  Gilts  Fal1  dik*. 

RLU.UUftUVd  R.  f.  pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


[ 


DOGS 


] 


HIGH  QUALITY  AIREDALE  PUPPIES:  Champion 
bloodlines.  Sired  by  son  of  Champion  Rockley  Roasting 
Hot,  pedigreed,  eligible  registration  A.K.C.  Farm -rais¬ 
ed.  healthy,  intelligent,  easily-trained,  reasonable.  Write 

ESBENSH AD E  TURKEY  FARM,  BONKS,  PENNA. 

For  Sale— REG.  DACHSHUNDS  $20  up 

Write  WM,  GLASSFORD,  PENN  RUN,  PENNA. 

TREBKED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
— ,  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  FARM  RAISED  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS 


SALE 
AMOS  MILLER, 


BIRD-IN-HAND, 


PENNA. 


- A  FEW  GREAT  PYRENEES  PUPPIES - 

and  grown  dogs  still  available  $35.00  up. 

B.  FAYE,  MOORES  MILLS,  NEW  YORK 

FAR  SAT  F  Beautiful,  Pedigreed  Collie 
M„V  p  ,  Puppies-  Farm  raised. 

MRS.  R.  L,  HARMAN.  R.  D.  2,  DILLSBURG,  PA. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  x*l1£™a,t‘?7ra*r" 

Re?  frtllips  —  RpsoIpc  aU  3ges  an7  color.  Woodland 
ncg.  mines  pedgies  Farms,  Hastings,  New  York 

fnllit c  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right. 

cuiuta  Tweedon  Kennels,  Phoenix,  New  York 


Shepherd  Pups 


from  Heel  Drivers. 
Arthur  Gilson,  Lisbon,  N.  Y . 


For  Sale  Coffies-  Sables.  Price  $19.  &  $15. 

iUI  DdlC  TRACY  NEISH,  DE  LANCEY,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  FOR  SALE 

J.  A.  PUSTUS,  R.F.D.  MIDLAND  PARK,  N.  J. 


Airedale  Puppies  three  months  old,  eligible  for  A  K  C 
registry  for  sale.  Totem  Farm,  Meridale,  New  York 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 


MINKS 


Sacrifice — Breeding  stock,  23  extra  dark  Eastern  Mink, 
10  males.  13  females.  $12.00  each,  including  pens. 

S.  Bootz,  R.F.D.  I,  Elwood  Road,  Huntington,  L.I.  N.Y. 

Miscellan  eous 

SEVERAL  MALE  &  FEMALE  BURROS 

of  varying  ages.  Will  sell  singly  or  in,  one  lot.  Write 
for  complete  description  and  price. 

BASIL  R.  WING,  552  North  St..  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  is, sue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  yon  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time.  It  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  In  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to— 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  Weit  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Such  a  gay  little  house 
With  a  “For  Sale”  sign; 
The  paint  just  glistens 
And  the  windows  shine. 


The  patchpocket  lawn 
Is  so  trim ,  and  peat 
I  always  walk  past  it 
On  lingering  feet. 


There’s  a  picket  fence 
And  a  tree  for  a  swing; 

There’s  a  trellis  where 
A  rosebush  could  cling. 

Such  a  dear  little  house, 
Where’s  the  “For  Sale”  sign? 
I  just  took  it  down 
The  small  house  is  mine. 

Marcia  Stebbins 


From  the  Little  Brown  House 


For  Victory 

Everywhere  one  goes  this  Summer, 
even  on  limited  gas  allowances, 
Victory  Gardens  are  numerous  and 
thriving.  Somehow  they  seen  to  look 
better  cared  for  than  in  an  average 
year.  That  is  probably  because  all 
gardeners  are  trying  to  get  the  most 
from  their  work  when  it  really 
matters  so  much.  Careful  cultivation 
and  watchfulness  are  little  enough 
price  to  pay  for  home-grown  food. 
Even  during  the  first  week  in  July 
Victory  Gardens  were  beginning  to 
furnish  much  of  the  food  for  farm 
families,  with  enough  left  over  to 
put  daily  canning  on  the  homemak¬ 
er’s  schedule.  Certainly  there  will  be 
no  food  wasted  this  year.  Even  the 
men  folks  who  have  always  scorned 
salads  as  “rabbit  food”  are  eating 
and  liking  the  hearty  ones  now,  with 
pride  in  the  Victory  Garden,  c.  b.  w. 


Quick  Salad  Dressings 

This  is  the  season  when  lettuce 
and  other  salad  greens  are  becoming 
plentiful  on  most  of  our  farms,  so, 
with  so  much  emphasis  now  being 
placed  on  vitamins  and  minerals, 
why  not  let  a  big  luscious  salad 
take  the  place  of  dessert  on  our 
dinner  tables? 

In  my  experience,  men  folk  like 
salads,  but  they  don’t  like  fussy  ones. 
They  prefer  boiled  dressing  to 
mayonnaise,  and  plain  head  lettuce 
or  sliced  tomatoes  rather  than  the 
“a  little  bit  of  everything”  kinds 
which  appeal  to  most  women.  Most 
men  do  not  care  for  fruit  salads. 

At  our  house,  it  is  the  custom  to 
have  warmed  over  potatoes  and  the 
salad  vegetables  for  breakfast 
throughout  the  Summer.  It  is  a 
habit  I  picked  up  from  my  husband’s 
family,  and  a  good  one  I  think. 
Gathered  fresh  and  crisp  with  the 
morning  dew  on  them,  they  are  at 
their  best. 

Now  that  gasolene  and  tires  are 
precious,  seasonal  shortages  on  the 
farm  will  affect  us  more.  So  per¬ 
haps  you  would  like  the  following 
recipes  for  emergency  salad  dress¬ 
ings  for  your  file. 

Salad  Dressing  Without  Eggs  — 
1  cup  strong  vinegar,  1  cup  water, 
6  tablespoons  flour,  y2  teaspoon 
mustard,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Cook  until  thick  in  double  boiler. 
When  cold  add  2  tablespoons  maple 
syrup,  1  cup  cream  whipped  stiff, 
and  a  few  grains  or  drops  of  butter 
color  to  give  it  the  customary 
yellow  color. 

Salad  Dressing  Without  Milk  or 
Cream — 1  cup  strong  vinegar,  1  cup 
water,  1  teaspoon  salt,  3  eggs,  mustard 
to  taste. 

Mix  and  cook  in  a  double  boiler. 
Add  1  teaspoon  butter  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  maple  syrup  after  removing 
from  the  fire. 

Uncooked  Salad  Dressing  —  One- 
half  cup  heavy  pan  cream.  Whip 
until  fluffy.  Beat  in,  a  bit  at  a  time, 
until  thoroughly  blended,  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients: 

Two  tablespoons  strong  vinegar, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  and  2  tablespoons 
sugar  or  maple  syrup.  You  may  add 
a  little  mustard,  a  bit  of  garlic  or 
chopped  onion,  and  enough  butter 
color  to  tint,  if  you  like.  A  few 
grains  of  tumeric  will  take  the  place 
of  butter  color  if  you  have  it. 

This  dressing  is  very  nice  for  a 
salad  of  potatoes  mixed  with  young 
tender  greens  or  with  cabbage  slaw. 

n.  k.  w. 


A  New  Way  to  Pickle  Beets 

Using  a  lot  of  root  vegetables  will 
be  one  way  the  farm  women  of 
America  can  help  Uncle  Sam's 
present  and  future  food  situation. 
Most  farm  women  have  almost  more 
beets  than  they  need  or  want,  and  a 
day  comes  when  families  protest 
against  that  familiar  dark  red  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  dinner  table.  It 
happens  frequently  in  our  family  at 
least,  and  the  other  day  I  happily 
combined  my  abundance  of  beets 
with  the  fact  that  I  had  several  pint 
jars  of  pickling  syrup  left  from  the 
watermelon  pickles  we  had  eaten 
and  enjoyed.  With  sugar  so  precious 
I  hesitated  to  throw  away  that  syrup, 
but  it  is  not,  like  some  other  pickle 
juices,  suitable  for  use  in  salad 
dressings. 

Inspired,  I  sliced  the  cooked  beets 
into  the  pickling  syrup,  and  let  them 
stand  a  day  or  so.  Then  I  heated  the 
beets  in  the  liquid  and  served  them 
hot.  They  were  spicy  sweet-sour 
and  utterly  delicious.  E.  v.  d. 


Clouds  and  blue  sky,  rain  and 
sunshine  are  doing  their  work  and 
if  food  will  win  the  war  and  write 
the  peace,  Nature  is  fully  co-operat¬ 
ing. 

The  boys  had  a  treasure  hunt  for 
rubber  and  found  about  150  pounds, 
another  son  found  about  100,  and 
one  garage  about  two  tons,  and  it 
seems  as  if  people  were  only  begin-* 
ning  to  be  interested. 

Many  questions  are  being  asked 
about  drying  or  dehydrating  foods. 
In  our  section  little  has  been  dried 
but  corn,  and  people  ask  “how  do  you 
use  dried  corn”  as  if  it  were  some 
strange  vegetable. 

Dried  corn  can  be  used  in  place 
of  canned  corn  anywhere,  but  first 
put  the  dried  corn  in  cold  water  and 
put  it  on  the  reservoir  to  warm  and 
soak  gradually,  bring  it  to  the  front 
of  the  stove  as  it  seems  to  be  fully 
expanded  and  soak  slowly  two  hours 
and  it  is  ready  to  use  as  canned 
corn  is  used,  cream  of  corn,  corn 
chowder,  scalloped  corn  and  recently 
I  heard  of  a  corn  pudding.  Soak  and 
cook  the  corn  in  as  little  water  as 
possible,  add  milk  and  butter  and 
salt,  one  or  two  well  beaten  eggs, 
a  tablespoon  sugar  and  bake  slowly 
for  60  minutes.  Then  we  add  half 
corn  to  a  pot  of  beans  and  cook 
together  for  the  last  hour  and  don’t 
forget  your  corn  fritters. 

There  is  no  magic  in  drying  corn. 
We  cut  the  corn  from  any  ears  left 
at  the  table  and  spread  oq^an  enamel 
plate  or  earthen  platter  and  place  on 
the  rack  in  the  oven,  leaving  the 
door  open.  Be  careful  not  to  burn 
the  corn  and  change  the  position  of 
the  platter  and  stir  the  corn  often. 
It  is  seldom  hot  enough  here  so  we 
can  sun  dry  corn,  it  will  sour  be¬ 
fore  it  dries. 

When  the  corn  seems  perfectly  dry 
the  wise  housewife  will  store  it  in 
a  cloth  bag  and  hang  it  in  the  sun 


Handier  afters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  collecting  dogs, 
China,  wooden,  or  what  have  you. 
I  would  like  to  receive  dogs  from 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I  will 
exchange  dogs  or  send  what  interests 
you  if  I  can.”  mrs.  l.  a. 

New  York 


“I  am  interested  in  exchanging 
house  plant  slips,  especially  begonias. 
I  also  am  interested  in  exchanging 
book  matches.”  mrs.  j.  m.  s. 

New  York 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  house 
plant  slips,  especially  begonias  and 
perennials.  Would  also  like  to  hear 
from  canary  fanciers  and  dog 
lovers.”  mrs.  m.  f. 

New  York 


“Have  just  started  old  glass  and 
button  collecting  and  would  like  to 
trade  with  those  who  have  the 
same  hobby.”  mrs.  w.  d.  w. 

New  York 


“300  Sugar  Saving  Recipes”  is  the 
title  of  a  book  by  Harriet  H.  Hester, 
Home  adviser  of  Radio  Station 
W.  L.  S.  The  dedication  is  to  “every 
American  housewife  who  is  all  out 
for  Victory  on  her  own  homefront” 
and  of  course  that  means  all  our 
readers.  There  is  no  “fancy  work” 
about  these  recipes,  but  they  are 
good  everyday  food.  The  book  is 
published  by  M.  Barrows  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York  and  the  price 
is  $1.50.  'c.  b.  w. 


and  hot  air  and  shake  the  bag  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  be  sure  every  grain  is 
thoroughly  dry.  Then  store  in  im¬ 
perfect  fruit  jars  or  tin  cans  to  be 
vermin  proof.  It  is  so  good  you  can’t 
blame  mice  and  insects  for  wanting 
it.  Then  when  corn  is  abundant  we 
begin  boiling  huge  kettles  full  and 
the  real  fun  of  drying  begins. 

One  year  an  aunt  dried  garden 
strawberries  in  the  oven  and  later 
used  them  in  cake.  Older  people  al¬ 
ways  dried  blueberries  in  wooden 
trays  in  the  sun  and  blackberries 
were  oven  dried,  as  were  the  apples 
and  pears  and  if  you  lack  sweet 
apples  for  boiled  cider  apple  sauce, 
dried  pears  are  a  very  good  sub¬ 
stitute. 

For  those  of  us  who  like  a  cup  of 
hot  tea,  it  may  be  wise  to  dry 
peppermint,  catnip  and  sage  and 
perhaps  we  may  all  be  the  better 
for  the  change. 

For  a  variation  of  corn  chowder, 
and  we  all  like  the  variation  better, 
fry  the  onions  lightly,  add  the  po¬ 
tato  and  corn  and  cook  in  as  little 
water  as  possible.  When  ready  to 
serve  add  milk  and  butter. 

The  men  tell  us  even  the  oxeye 
daisies  have  larger  blooms  than 
usual,  we  are  having  such  a  marvel¬ 
ous  growth  and  everywhere  the 
farmers  are  harvesting  a  big  crop  of 
early  cut  hay.  Most  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  provide  all  their  necessities 
at  home  as  far  as  possible. 

Last  Fall  I  received  wild  rose 
seed  from  Pennsylvania  and  as  I  al¬ 
ways  fail  with  rose  seed  seed  I 
expected  another  failure.  The  seeds 
were  planted  last  Fall,  as  well  as 
phlox,  sidalcea  and  peony.  The  roses 
and  phlox  are  doing  fine,  and  I  am 
told  not  to  expect  peony  plants  until 
next  year. 

The  baby  ramblers  are  proving 
really  hardy,  and  our  climate  is  too 
severe  for  many  roses.  mrs.  j.  x.  w.. 


Look  Them  Over  Well 

We  are  being  urged  to  give  our 
waste  paper,  books  and  such  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and  others 
in  charge  of  these  collections  for 
soldiers  and  in  defense  work,  but  be 
sure  to  look  over  all  the  papers  for 
items  you  wish  to  save,  and  clip 
them.  If  these  papers  have  been 
saved  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
there  must  be  some  reason  for  your 
saving  them  so  long,  so  look  through 
them  again  before  you  give  them 
away. 

Also  look  through  all  books  care¬ 
fully,  for  old  letters,  records  and 
pictures;  money  and  old  wills  have 
been  found  in  books  that  have  been 
in  the  family  for  a  long  time. 

One  of  my  friends  found  the  very 
material  that  he  needed  in  order  to 
obtain  his  birth  certificate,  while 
looking  through  an  old  book  that  had 
been  discarded  and  was  about  to  be 
hauled  away  to  the  trash  pile.  Some¬ 
one  had  used  a  blank  page  in  it  for 
a  family  record  of  births,  and  there 
was  the  date,  the  year,  month  and 
day  of  his  coming  into  the  world. 

Nebraska  mrs.  e.  c. 

“I  have  a  plant  and  seed  hobby 
and  would  like  to  receive  any  slips 
or  seeds  and  would  like  to  find  the 
plants  in  your  paper  and  to  get  cards 
from  shut-ins  as  I  am.” 

Connecticut  mrs.  m.  e.  h. 

Victory  bonds  and  stamps  can  be 
bought  at  all  banks  and  Post  Offices , 
and  stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at 
retail  stores. 
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A  Plate  of  Cookies 

Icebox  Cookies. — Two  cups  brown 
sugar,  1  cup  shortening,  2  eggs,  2 
teaspoons  vanilla,  1  teaspoons  cream 
of  tartar  in  flour,  1  teaspoon  soda  in 

3  tablespoons  hot  water,  1  cup  raisins 
or  y2  cup  raisins  and  y2  cup  nuts 
chopped,  y2  teaspoon  salt  and  about 

4  cups  flour.  Make  as  icebox  cookies 
or  drops. 


Iloney  Fruit  Cookies.  —  One-half 
cup  shortening,  1  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  egg,  V2  cup  honey,  %  cup  sour 
milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  y2  teaspoon 
salt,  2y2  cups  flour,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  y2  teaspoon  allspice  and 
cloves,  y2  cup  raisins,  cocoanut  or 
nuts.  Mix  well  and  spread  thinly  in 
well  greased  shallow  pans.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  about  20  minutes. 
While  still  warm  spread  thinly  with 
icing  made  by  moistening  confection¬ 
ary  sugar  with  milk  or  flavor  with 
vanilla.  When  cold  cut  and  remove 
from  pan. 


Butterscotch  Cookies.  —  One-half 
cup  shortening,  1  y2  cups  brown 
sugar,  2  eggs,  3  cups  flour,  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
soda,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  sour 
cream,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  %  cup 
nut  meats.  Drop.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven.  Try,  as  if  cream  is  very  rich 
more  flour  will  be  needed.  Frost 
with  browned  butter  icing.  Melt 
butter  until  golden  brown,  add  XXXX 
sugar,  vanilla  anil  hot  water  to 
spread. 


Brownies.  —  One  cup  sugar,  cup 
shortening,  %  cup  milk  (sweet),  1 
teaspoon  vanilla,  2  squares  chocolate 
melted,  1  cup  flour,  Vs  teaspoon  salt, 
2  eggs,  y2  to  1  cup  nut  meats.  Cream 
shortening,  add  sugar,  eggs  and 
chocolate,  beat  1  minute.  Add  the 
other  ingredients,  beat  3  minutes. 
Bake  about  25  minutes  in  a  cake 
tin  lined  with  wax  paper  in  a 
moderate  oven.  mrs.  e.  j.  f. 


For  a  Busy  Person 


9001 — Every  smart  American  woman  needs 
a  shirtwaister.  This  really  slimming  style 
has  a  novelty  front  yoke.  Sizes  16  to  20 
and  34  to  46.  Size  36  requires  4  yards  35 
inch  fabric. 

4079— “Keep  fit”  in  this  suntan  frock  that’s 
so  simple  and  fabric-conserving.  A  bolero 
is  included.  Sizes  11  to  18.  Size  13,  dress, 
requires  2%  yards  35  inch  fabric;  bolero, 
%  yard. 

9986 — Simple  and  neat  and  becoming  to 
your  figure — this  cotton  work  dress  with  its 
front  panel  and  long  side-front  bodice 
sections.  Sizes  36  to  52.  Size  36  requires 
3%  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  15  cents  (plus  one 
cent  to  cover  cost  of  mailing).  Send  all 
orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Julia  Mott,^  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

THE  LAMPS  OF  BRACKEN-TOWN 
Beneath  a  canopy  of  ferns 
The  frosted  berries  hung; 

Like  lanterns  on  a  slender  arm. 

Their  blazing  crimson  swung — 

Lanterns  to  rout  the  brooding  dark, 
To  blaze  the  way  of  crickets 
Adventuring  down  the  gloomy  streets 
Beneath  the  bracken  thickets. 

By  Lew  Sarett 

Sent  by  Mildred  Sauer,  New  York 
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Drawn  by  Alfred  Blanchard,  Connecticut 

Dear  Friends  —  “But  by  long  absence  my 
truth  has  been  tried” — almost — but  I  am 
back  again  at  last,  the  bustle  of  college 
over  for  this  year'! 

When  you  find  blue-flag,  for-get-me-nots 
and  ripe  wild  strawberries  while  getting 
the  cows  as  I  did  tonight,  why  there’s  no 
doubt  that  Summer  is  really  here!  We’ve 
been  having  radishes  from  the  garden  for 
more  than  a  week. 

Let’s  hope  each  “Our  Pager”  is  doing 
his  bit  for  Victory.  —  Miriam  Boyce,  Vt. 


Dear  Readers  —  Last  Winter  I  decided  to 
have  a  Victory  vegetable  garden.  It  turned 
out  very  well.  I  have  huge  lettuce  and 
all  my  other  vegetables  are  large  too.  I 
guess  it  is  because  I  cultivated  them  every 
day  and  thinned  the  seedlings  properly. 

I  am  15  years  old  and  in  the  tenth  grade. 
I  like  drawing  and  crafts,  gardening, 
horses  and  sports.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  a  pen-pal  and  will  answer  your 
letters  promptly  as  I  love  to  write  and 
illustrate  my  letters.  I  drew  a  self  portrait 
but  I  don’t  think  it  is  so  good.  I  will  write 
later  in  the  year  and  tell  you  how  my 
garden  is  coming  along.  —  Esther  Houck, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  Photography  is  one  of  my 
hobbies  and  I  develope  and  print  my  own 
pictures.  Am  13  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade,  or  rather  was,  because  I 
graduated  last  week.  In  an  art  poster  con¬ 
test  I  won  second  prize  at  Chautauqua 
Central  School. 

I  am  president  of  the  Open  Meadows  4-H 
Club.  I  would  like  some  one  to  write  to 
me.  —  Charley  Blohm,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” —  Having  received  our 
first  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  "Our 
Page”  immediately  appealed  to  me.  I  then 
decided  to  write  to  you. 

I  am  16  and  live  on  a  small  farm  and 
previously  lived  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
for  12  years.  I  attend  a  local  high  school 
and  am  interested  in  aeronautics.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  anyone  whether  they 
share  my  interests  in  airplanes  or  not.  — 
Mary  Ann  Corey,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I  enjoy  “Our 
Page”  very  much  and  I  always  read  it 
the  very  first  thing  when  we  get  The 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  am  13  years  old  and  have  just  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  eighth  grade.  My  home  is  a 
farm  where  my  father  is  employed  as 
herdsman.  There  are  about  140  head  of 
purebred  Ayrshire  cattle  on  the  farm.  I  am 
very  fond  of  animals  and  usually  have  lots 
of  pets.  Now  I  only  have  two — "Curley”  a 
Springer  Spaniel  and  “Snowball”  a  white 
kitten.  Most  all  sports  are  enjoyable  to 
me  and  my  hobbies  are  Nature  study,  art 
and  music.  I  also  like  animal  photography. 

I  already  have  one  pen-pal  but  I  would 
like  to  have  more,  especially  of  my  own 
age  and  having  some  of  the  same  hobbies 
as  mine.  —  Jean  Louise  Himrod,  New  York. 


Dea^  Our  Pagers.” —  I  have  read  The 
Rural  ’  New-Yorker  regularly  for  a  long 
time  but  have  never  before  written  to 
“Our  Page.” 

Am  12  years  old  and  in  the  eighth  grade. 
I  like  nearly  all  sports  and  live  on  a  150- 
acre  farm.  In  the  school  band  I  play  the 
trombone  and  also  an  oboe. 

I  am  president  of  the  “Young  America 
Victory  Club”  in  our  school.  This  year  we 
have  spent  $30  to  the  "Young  America 
Ambulance  Fund”  for  MacArthur.  We  will 
carry  on  our  meetings  all  Summer. 


Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


I  would  very  much  like  to  be  a  pen¬ 
pal  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  “Our  Page.” 
My  favorite  pastime  is  writing  as  I  have 
to  write  very  often  to  my  brother  in  the 
Air  Corps.  —  Jean  Hessler,  New  York. 


MY  DIARY 

May  15.  —  Home  to  spend  my  last  week¬ 
end  before  college  is  out.  In  the  silence 
of  the  evening  while  I  was  washing  the 
dishes  we  heard  a  whip-poor-will  crying,  a 
thing  which  has  never  sounded  around  our 
place  before.  And  we  don’t  call  that  a 
bad  omen. 

May  18.  —  It  was  really  too  hot  a  day 
to  ever  think  of  taking  exams,  but  I 
struggled  through  two  of  them,  revived 
by  a  dinner  out  on  the  back  porch  where 
we  could  watch  the  birds.  Tonight  I  made 
Justyn  a  bandolin.  These  are  interesting 
instruments  for  children — if  you  don’t  let 
the  Government  know  about  it — because 
they  are  simply  rubber  bands  stretched 
over  a  box  or  cake  tin.  With  a  little  ad¬ 
justment  you  can  get  more  than  a  whole 
scale,  and  we  were  playing  “Springtime  in 
the  Rockies”  before  long. 

May  22.  — •  I’ve  been  home  two  days  now, 
house  cleaning  and  canning.  It  certainly 
is  nice  to  be  back  on  the  farm,  if  only 
for  awhile.  There  was  a  fox  around.. 

Robert  and  I  went  to  see  a  thriller  in 
the  form  of  a  high  school  play  called 
“Mobgoblin  House.”  It  doesn’t  seem  possi¬ 
ble  that  he  is  graduating  so  soon. 

May  27. — Mother  is  gone  this  week  so 
I  am  running  “the  whole  kit  and  caboodle.” 
We  had  so  many  parsnips  that  I  canned 
some.  We  attended  Dottie’s  ninth  birthday 
party  and  had  what  will  be  more  and  more 
of  a  treat — ice  cream  and  cake.  Thank 
goodness  we  had  a  long  maple  sugar  season! 
— Country  Cousin. 


4-H  FORUM 

Dear  “Our  Page” — I  am  nine  years  old 
and  live  on  a  48-acre  farm.  My  brother 
belongs  to  a  4-H  Club  and  has  about  600 
chickens.  One  of  my  favorite  sports  is 
baseball.  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  spelling,  arithmetic 
and  social  studies. 

My  hobby  is  gardening  and  I  have  a  dog 
named  “Rags.”  I  would  like  it  very  much 
if  I  received  some  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  around  my  age.  —  Betty  Lee  Aprill, 
New  Jersey. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers.” — I  have  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  reader  of  “Our  Page”  for  many  years 
and  finally  got  the  itch  to  write. 

This  is  my  fifth  year  as  a  4-H  Club 
member,  my  main  project  this  year  is  rais¬ 
ing  pines.  Besides  that  I  also  take 
gardening,  cooking  and  flower  growing.  I 
find  these  projects  very  interesting  as  well 
as  educational. 

My  hobbies  are  playing  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  corresponding.  I  live  on  a  30- 
acre  farm  with  my  parents  and  one 
sister  and  really  love  farm  life! 

I  am  15  and  will  be  a  junior  in  high 
school  this  Fall.  Won’t  some  of  you  4-H 
boys  and  girls  write  to  me?  —  Charlotte 
Ann  Tomasek,  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I  have  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long  time  and 
enjoy  it  very  much  but  have  never  written 
to  “Our  Page”  before. 

I  am  15  and  a  sophmore  in  high  school 
and  belong  to  the  Girl  Scouts  and  4-H  Club. 

My  hobbies  are  reading  and  collecting 
stamps  and  pictures.  My  favorite  sports  are 
swimming,  skating  and  dancing.  I  would 
like  to  receive  letters  from  anyone.  — 
Beatrice  Ellithorpe,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers.” —  I  just  started  to 


Drawn  by  Nancy  Wood,  Connecticut 


A  Girl  I  Know — By  Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont  Myself — By  Betty  Ashley,  New  York 


read  The  Rural  New-Yorker”  last  month 
and  enjoyed  “Our  Page”  so  much  that  I 
just  had  to  write. 

My  home  is  a  farm  of  about  40  acres. 
We  have  two  cows  and  some  grown  chickens 
and  baby  chicks  and  will  soon  have  a 
calf.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club. 

I  am  10  V2  years  old  and  am  going  into 
the  fifth  grade. 

Please  write  to  me  for  I  am  just  dying 
for  some  pen-pals.  —  Francis  Totten,  N.  J. 


Dear  Friends.  —  I  had  never  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  “Our  Page”  until 
a  few  days  ago.  I  find  it  both  interesting 
and  artistic. 

My  age  is  13  and  I  am  in  the  seventh 
grade.  I  also  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  .  My 
hobby  is*  drawing  and  I  intend  to  go  to 
an  art  school  when  I  am  older.  Will  you 
write  to  me?  —  Betty  Ashley,  New  York. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

THE  FLAG  OF  AMERICA 
The  flag  of  America 
Is  red,  white  and  blue, 

It  stands  to  be  honest 
And  loyal  and  true. 

The  flag  that  will  wave 
O’er  land  and  sea, 

The  flag  that  will  wave 
As  long  as  we’re  free. 

God  bless  the  boys 
Who  for  Victory  fight. 

Under  each  star. 

And  under  each  stripe. 

It  was  God  who  made  each  flower, 

It  was  God  who  made  each  tree. 

It  will  be  God  who’ll  give  us 
Freedom — 

And  Peace  and  Victory. 

By  Vina  Boone,  Vermont 

STORM 

A  storm  is  brewing  in  the  west 
As  the  sun  dips  low. 

The  clouds  are  dark  and  heavy 
About  to  overflow 
To  let  the  rain  decend 
Upon  the  waiting  earth  below. 

The  trees  stand  trembling  in  the  stillness 
Of  the  late  Spring  day. 

Sensing  the  oncoming  storm  ■  that  soon 
Will  pass  away. 

By  Grace  Dickinson,  New  York 


ENCHANTED  GARDEN 
Enchanting  is  the  garden 
Behind  our  old,  old  house, 

For  there  lie  bits  of  dishes 
Of  Sammy  Adams’  spouse 
And  half  a  dozen  others. 

The  lesser  wives  and  mothers. 
Who,  much  against  their  wishes, 
Threw  out  their  broken  dishes 
Behind  their  own  small  house. 


And  now  each  verdant  Springtime, 
The  plow  turns  up  anew 
These  treasure  chips  of  china 
For  children’s  eyes  to  view. 

And  children’s  hands  to  seize  on, 

For  that  distinctive  reason. 

That  Susan,  Jane  and  Ina 
Chose  lovely  tinted  china 
Of  rose  and  brown  and  blue. 

By  Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  shold  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  address  will  be 
completed  and  the  letters  forwarded  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed 
Florence  Mergenthaler  (13),  Pa.;  Marie 

?i^kl2instei  ^®)«  ^e- 1  Myrna  Buckminster 
(14)  Me  ;  Robert  Betts  (12),  Me.;  Benjamin 
Lufkin  (17),  Me.;  Jean  Hessler  (12)  N  Y  • 
J?I\nie  Engler  (14),  Pa.;  Myrna  Goddard 
(16),  Pa.;  Florence  Shepard,  N.  Y.;  Ruth 
Luck  (15),  Pa.;  Helen  Neal  (14),  N.  Y  • 
Jean  Louise  Himrod  (13),  N.  Y.;  Charley 
Blohm  (13),  N.  Y. ;  Esther  Houck  (15),  N.  Y  ; 
Mafian  HTugh®s  (12)-  Pa-:  Francis  Totten 
(10),  N.  J.;  Charlotte  Ann  Tomasek  (15), 
°hlo:  Bf}Jy^Ashley  <13>-  N.  Y-:  LiHie 
Snyder  (16),  Pa.;  Jean  Nied  (11),  Pa.;  Clare 
Nash  (9),  Pa.;  Betsy  Casey  (14),  Pa.; 
Edward  Arnold  (13).  N.  Y.;  Dorothy  Smith, 
N.  Y.;  Ruth  Prouty  (15),  Mass.;  Ruth 

Harvey  (15),  Conn.;  Doris  VaBenchoten 

(14) ,  N.  Y.;  Betty  Lee  Aprill  (9),  N.  J.; 

Raymond  Richardson  (16),  Vt.;  Esther 

Sherwood,  Mass.;  Carol  Brown  (16)  Pa  • 

Agll?s  ?°ody  (12)%  Conn-‘  June  Roe  (11)1 
N.  Y.;  Mary  Ann  Corey  (16),  Mass.;  Norma 
Jean  Long  (11),  pa.;  Jean  Kelboum  (16), 
N.  J.;  Catherine  Lafin,  N.  Y.;  Emogene 
Yarger  (14),  Pa.;  Margaret  Woodland  (11), 
Md.;  Bonnie  Rivers  ,  (11),  pa.;  Gertrude 
Greene  (10),  N.  J. ;  Phyllis  Boguszewiz 

(15) ,  Mass.;  Grace  Adam  (12),  N  Y  • 
Marcia  James  (9),  N.  Y.;  Nadine  Pierce 
(13),  N.  Y.;  Leona  Johnson  (14),  N  Y  • 
Lillian  ^Rosiczkowski  (12),  N.  Y.;  Dorothy 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Long  may  Old  Glory  wave  over  us!  As 
long  as  she  does  we  can  still  enjoy  such 
things  as  ice  cream  cones,  going  to  the 
movies,  hotdogs,  roller  coasters,  listening 
to  the  radio,  taking  pictures,  representation 
m  our  government,  fair  trials  and  to  be 
an  individual  in  our  country  and  vote 
as  we  wish.  And  oh.  so  many,  many  other 
things  that  we  never  think  about  because 
we  never  dream  that  they  would  be  taken 
from  us.  So  many  men  have  died  and  so 
many  mothers  wept  to  make  this  country 
for  us  that  we  must  do  everything  we  can 
so  that  they  will  not  have  died  in  vain 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  see  how  many 
of  you  have  Victory  Gardens  and  defense 
stamps.  It  shows  the  true  American  fight¬ 
ing  spirit  right  down  to  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school. 

And  now  some  of  you  can  see  what  the 
other  fellow  looks  like.  The  self-portraits 
seem  to  be  quite  a  success.  By  that  we 
mean  there  is  a  spirit  and  personality  in 
the  faces.  As  we  have  never  seen  a  good 
many  of  “Our  Pagers”  we  of  course  do 
not  know  what  they  look  like  but  are 
sure  that  we  would  recognize  them  if  we 
met  them.  It  is  great  to  see  that  we 
have  so  many  fine  boys  in  our  “Pen  and 
Ink”  column.  We  are  glad  to  have  them 
with  us. 

It  seems  as  if  Summer  will  slip  by  be-t 
fore  we  know  it.  August  is  the  month  for 
harvesting  to  begin  and  also  time  for  an¬ 
other  issue  of  “Our  Page.”  So  we  hope  to 
see  you  all  there  again  then. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y  , 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  issue  of  the  page.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  from  you  at  any  time,  however. 
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New  Poultry  Market 

The  New  York  City  Live  Poultry 
Terminal  located  at  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  will  be  open  for  business 
commencing  Monday,  August  3,  1942. 

The  new  Poultry  Law,  signed  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia  on  July  2,  1942, 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

Inspection  of  poultry:  (a)  All  live 
poultry  and  freshly  slaughtered 
poultry  before  being  dealt  in,  bought, 
sold,  resold,  or  received  within  the 
city  shall  be  healthy  and  shall  be 
inspected  and  certified  for  condition 
and  crop  contents  by  live  poultry 
inspectors  pursuant  to  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  the 
commissioner. 

(b)  The  inspection  and  certifi¬ 
cation  of  poultry  as  herin  provided 
shall  be  made  exclusively  at  the 
terminal. 

Accordingly,  commencing  August 
3,  1942,  all  live  poultry  or  freshly 
slaughtered  poultry  (defined  in  the 
law  as  poultry  slaughtered  outside 
the  city  and  brought  into  the  city  for 
sale  unplucked),  must  be  brought 
to  the  Terminal  for  inspection  and 
certification  before  being  received 
within  the  city. 

Rules  and  regulations  will  be 
promulgated  in  the  near  future. 


Crops  in  Middlesex  Valley 

Extending  25  miles  northward 
from  my  home  in  Steuben  County, 
New  York,  is  a  rich  and  varied  farm¬ 
ing  region,  embracing  portions  of 
Ontario  and  Yates  Counties.  Middle¬ 
sex  Township  is  about  midway,  em¬ 
bracing  the  better  farming  part 
owing  to  its  rich  valley  land,  de¬ 
voted  to  wheat,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  the 
pasturage  of  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Many  sheep  are  wintered  in  the 
valley,  but  find  pasturage  on  higher 
ground.  Beans  are  also  of  prime 
importance,  the  roughage  being  used 
for  sheep  feeding  during  the  Winter. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  a  food  short¬ 
age  out  here,  for  crops  are  looking 
100  percent.  Alfalfa  made  an  early 
and  thrifty  growth. 

This  region  and  the  adjacent 
sections  bear  names  borrowed  from 
mother  countries,  such  as  Bristol, 
Gorham,  Middlesex,  all  forming  part 
of  the  so-called  Finger  Lakes  region. 
It  bears  up  well  the  reputation  of 
the  ancestral  sections  across  the 
water.  C.  M.  Drake 

New  York 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  419. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED — Couple  for  small  country  home 
at  Stamford,  Conn.  Man  to  take  care  of 
garden  and  be  gerierally  handy.  Wife  as 
cook,  waitress  and  houseworker.  Separate 
apartment  available  over  stable  consisting 
of  bed-sitting  room,  bath  room,  kitchen, 
ice  box,  etc.  and  outside  porch.  Permanent 
position,  fair  salary  to  reliable  people.  Write 
in  full  detail  nationality,  age  previous  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  required  to  ADVERTISER 
3976,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  groom  for  saddle 
horses.  Steady  job,  $60  month  and  board. 
No  liquor.  KENILWORTH  RIDING  CLUB, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  wanted,  under  45  years 
for  invalid  lady.  Tall,  strong.  Lift  patient, 
drive  car;  $80  monthly.  Write  for  personal 
interview.  NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack, 
N.  Y.  Near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


MACHINISTS  WITH  at  least  three  years 
experience.  Reply  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  factories  worked  in,  length  of  time, 
and  type  of  machines.  Liberal  wages.  Long 
established  defense  plant  located  in  one 
of  the  finest  towns  of  Southern  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  SINGLE  men  for  general  work  on 
dairy  farm.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers. 
Steady  all  year  work.  Wages  $70  per  month 
and  good  board.  No  boozers  or  drifters  need 
apply.  CHARLES  MANNING,  Falls  Village, 
Conn.  Canaan,  Conn.  114-14. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  good  milker  and 
general  farm  work  for  private  estate. 
Steady  position,  $50  a  month,  room  and 
board.  SOMMER,  Box  162,  Ambler,  Pa. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  family 
two  adults,  three  year  old  girl  and  new 
baby.  Private  room.  No  heavy  laundry. 
Write  LOCKE,  130  Hampton  Rd.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Salary  $35  monthly. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
handy  with  tools.  $80  per  month,  house 
and  privileges.  Albany  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4006,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  tractor-operated 
modern  dairy  farm;  milking  machine  and 
dry-hand  milking.  Help  with  all  farm  work. 
Good  wages,  modern  house,  wood,  milk; 
every  third  Sunday  off.  ADVERTISER  3996, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  OR  capable  girl  to  care  for  house 
and  two  children.  About  $50  to  start. 
Good  home.  Write  MOLLOW,  711  Livingston 
Road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE,  permanent  po¬ 
sition,  cook-housekeeper,  handy  man,  for 
modernized  farm  in  Putnam  County,  New 
York.  Small  truck  garden.  Owner  resides 
there  during  Summer  and  weekends  bal¬ 
ance  of  year.  Salary  $75  monthly.  Give 
background  and  references.  ADVERTISER 
3992,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  farm  hand  to  work  on 
up-to-date  dairy  farm.  Experienced  with 
cows  and  farm  machinery.  Use  milking 
machines.  Good  wages,  room  and  board. 
Farm  located  on  Old  Mine  Road  Haines- 
ville,  N.  J.  NAMONOCK  FARM,  R.  D.  1, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  married 
man  with  agricultural  experience  to  put 
farm  on  commercial  paying  basis.  Have  50 
acre  farm,  45  miles  from  New  York,  fruit 
trees,  vegetables,  poultry,  farm  machinery. 
Will  pay  small  salary,  use  of  modern  4-room 
cottage  and  share  in  profits.  Man  must  have 
thorough  knowledge  of  general  farming, 
machinery  repairs.  Sober,  honest,  industri¬ 
ous.  Wife  assist  in  house.  Character, 
occupational  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3982,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  MIDDLEAGED  on  small  estate  near 
Peekskill  to  do  some  gardening  and 
housework,  all  around,  good  home,  steady 
position,  $40  per  month.  Write,  state  ex¬ 
perience  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  3987, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MAN,  not  subject  draft,  wanted 
as  general  help  on  small  Guernsey  dairy 
farm.  Experienced  milking  and  care  of 
cows.  DeLaval  milker  and  complete  equip¬ 
ment.  Pleasant,  comfortable  living  con¬ 
ditions.  $60  month,  board.  Reference  for 
ability  and  character  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3989,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable  white  man  for  dairy 
farm.  Write  experience  and  wages. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED  on  farm,  milk  two  cows, 
care  for  poultry,  garden,  lawns;  good 
board,  home.  State  wages  wanted.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3998,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  as  milker  in  Holstein 
herd,  both  hand  and  machine.  The  best 
of  living  and  working  conditions.  Wages  $60 
per  month,  room  and  board.  JOS.  O. 
CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Pa. 


WOMAN  ASSIST  housework.  Family  one 
woman  Protestant.  Good  home  right 
party.  Nominal  wages.  DOUGLAS,  Box  325, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ON  Schoharie  County  dairy  farm, 
married  man;  must  be  steady,  reliable  and 
thoroughly  experienced  care  dairy  cattle, 
use  and  maintenance  tractors  and  other 
farm  machinery,  milking  machines.  Good 
wages,  nice  tenant  house,  usual  privileges 
include  space  for  vegetable  garden.  Apply 
HICKORY  HILL  FARM,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Working  farm  manager  for 
small  dairy  and  general  farm  near  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn.  New  barn  and  all  modern 
equipment  and  conveniences.  State  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  salary  expected  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4002,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Kitchenman,  relief  man,  tray 
girl.  Apply  DIETITIAN,  Northern  West¬ 
chester  Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  York  State  Training  School 
for  Boys  has  openings  for  farm  hands, 
kitchen  helpers,*  dining  room  attendants, 
cottage  couples,  boys  supervisors,  academic 
and  vocational  teachers.  Good  salaries  and 
living  conditions.  Vacations  and  sick  leave 
with  pay.  Retirement  system.  Reply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT,  State  School,  Orange 
County,  New  York,  stating  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  references,  also  family  status. 


WANTED  MAN,  50  to  65,  to  work  on  farm 
doing  chores  and  light  teaming.  ALTON 
PIERSON,  Perry,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  or  couple,  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality,  assist  in  kitchen,  other  duties. 
Man,  gardener,  generally  useful;  small 
private  family.  30  miles  New  York.  Good 
home,  good  pay;  all  year  position.  Write 
STEINLAUF,  257  West  38th  St.,  New  York 
City  or  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FIREMAN  for  country  institution, 
several  fires,  low  pressure  boilers,  three 
stokers.  References.  Send  replies  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  MARRIED  farmer-gardener, 
for  country  place  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
All  year  position  for  reliable  man.  Must  be 
able  to  use  tractor,  care  for  one  cow, 
horse  and  chickens.  Give  particulars  in  first 
letter,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Only  capable,  well  recommended  man  need 
apply.  ADVERTISER  4005,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Boy  18,  for  retail  milk  route, 
farm  and  dairy  work.  $60  per  month,  board 
and  commission.  ADVERTISER  4007,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


HOTEL  MAN  open,  to  manage  modern 
size  artistic  country  hotel.  Wife  to  assist 
in  general  capacity.  Will  help  to  solicit  new 
clientele  if  desired.  Can  manage  poultry  in 
connection.  ADVERTISER  3954,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  . 


MANAGER  AND  herdsman  open  for  po¬ 
sition  on  up  to  date  dairy  farm.  Know 
all  phases  of  crop  rotation  and  dairy 
husbandry;  only  first  class  position  con¬ 
sidered.  27  years  of  experience.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  3957,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  available  for  permanent 
position.  Exceptional  training  and  life 
long  practical  experience  in  soil,  crops, 
cattle,  poultry  and  hogs.  Comprehensive 
records,  3  years  vocational  agricultural 
teaching.  42,  married,  2  children.  Best 
references  including  present  employer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3958,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  17,  can  milk;  seeks  job,  dairy  farm. 

MARVIN  SHEFFIELD,  1872  Monroe  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school  graduate,  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable,  best  references;  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  358 
Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


UNMARRIED  YOUNG  man,  tractor  operator 
and  farm  mechanic,  on  a  dairy  farm;  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  ADVERTISER  3961,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  unmarried,  to  work  on  pro¬ 
gressive  dairy  farm.  Experienced  in  pure¬ 
bred  stock  and  farm  machinery.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3962,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  40,  wants  job  in  barn. 

Vermonter,  been  herdsman  last  3  years. 
One  daughter  15.  Honest,  no  liquor,  high 
wages  expected.  Steady.  ADVERTISER  3964, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED,  Reliable,  married  man  de¬ 
sires  work  as  caretaker  of  a  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  3965,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  experienced  farm 
mechanic  and  tractor  operator.  Graduate 
of  agricultural  college.  Permanent.  Prefer¬ 
ably  on  a  dairy  farm.  Experienced  in  A-l 
herds.  Excellent  references.  ADVERTISER 
3972,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  student,  anxious  to  work 
on  farm.  ADVERTISER  3973,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 


MARRIED  MAN,  44,  one  child;  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  caretaker  of  small  farm  or 

estate.  Experienced  in  dairy,  poultry, 

vegetables.  Agricultural  school  graduate, 

honest,  hardworking.  Wife  willing  to  do 

.part  time  work.  Comfortable  living  quarters, 
plus  $100  per  month.  Westchester  County 
or  Connecticut.  P.  O.  BOX  305,  Englewood, 
New  Jersey. 


REFINED  CHRISTIAN  farmer,  48,  with 
daughter  desires  caretaker,  garden  or  any 
honest  work.  No  tobacco,  liquor,  profanity 
Very  healthy,  dependable.  Motto  “Live  and 
help  live.”  CLARENCE  McCONNELL,  New 
Wilmington,  Penna. 


FARM  MANAGER,  available  September  1st. 

Life  experience  all  branches  farm  and 
dairy.  Age  48,  married.  No  family.  Best 
references  from  present  employer.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3979,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  THOROUGHLY  experienced, 
superintendent,  caretaker  and  general 
maintenance.  Wife  especially  good  and 
capable  cook;  good  references.  Prefer  Long 
Island,  South  Jersey  or  Connecticut;  avail¬ 
able  September  15th.  Salary  to  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  ability.  Address 
BOX  611,  Mount  Kisco,  N.  Y.,  giving  full 
particulars  first  letter. 


MAN,  53,  wants  job  on  estate  or  farm;  light 
work,  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER 
3994,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  A  bit  past  midleaged,  active,  in¬ 
dustrious,  trustworthy,  educated  and  re¬ 
fined;  American  by  birth  and  ancestry, 
wishes  job  as  chef  or  cook-butler.  Now 
employed  as  such;  has  good  reasons  for 
wishing  to  make  a  change  after  four  years. 
Moderate  wages  commensurate  with  work 
performed.  ADVERTISER  3993,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER,  married;  boy  three. 

Good  milker,  thoroughly  experienced 
Separate  cottage.  APARTMENT  2,  228  East 
84th  St.,  New  York  City. 


F  ARM  MANAGER  open  for  position  on 
gentlemans  estate.  General  farming,  stock 
and  poultry.  Reliable,  reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3980,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CITY  BOY,  19,  inexperienced,  wants  po¬ 
sition  as  farm  hand.  ADVERTISER  3984, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TIRED  BUSINESS  man  desires  light 
work  on  farm.  CARR,  362  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York  City. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN,  pleasant  home  in 
country  near  Stamford,  assist  with  house¬ 
keeping.  Telephone  Stamford  3-0348.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4008,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER-SUPERVISOR;  To  operate 
tractor,  care  for  cows,  small  truck  farm; 
must  be  good  mechanic  and  have  chauffeur’s 
license  for  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Write  to  MAYS, 
510  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PLEASANT  YOUNG  woman  to  care  for 
three  children  aged  two,  four  and  six. 
Country.  Good  salary,  permanent  position. 
Other  help  employed.  R.  F.  D.  149, 
Washington,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  man,  help  owner  with 
work;  small  dairy  farm,  near  Kingston, 
N.  Y.  Address  BOX  64,  Cottekill,  N.  Y 


FARMER  WANTED:  Work  large  productive 
farm,  Western  New  York  State  on  shares 
or  rent.  Must  be  under  50  years  of  age,  ex¬ 
perienced,  have  best  of  references,  prefer¬ 
ably  college  education,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  growing  corn,  oats,  wheat,  hay,  beans 
and  experienced  in  care  cows,  horses  and 
sheep.  Attractive  tenant  house  with  garden, 
chickens,  pigs.  Where  convenient  refer¬ 
ences  should  accompany  application  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ADVERTISER  4009,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERT  POULTRYMAN  desires  position 
as  manager  of  large  poultry  farm.  Years 
of  practical  experience  as  well  as  college 
training.  Capable  of  placing  plant  on  a 
profitable  basis.  Salary  $100-$125  per 
month,  room  and  board.  References.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3985,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPETENT  farmer,  small  family,  ex¬ 
cellent  reference;  available  immediately. 
Give  particulars  first  letter.  Reply  guaran¬ 
teed.  ADVERTISER  3988,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM-MANAGER,  full  charge  where  con¬ 
scientious  man  desired;  married,  41  years, 
life  experience  all  branches  farming,  garden! 
livestock.  Refined,  sober,  competent,  ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Employed.  Sound  reason 
for  change;  private  place  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3997,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  HANDYMAN,  middleaged; 

married,  American.  ADVERTISER  3999, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Cook,  housework,  gardener,  re¬ 
pairs,  general  useful.  ADVERTISER  4000, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  poultry  breeder 
will  consider  managing  farm.  ADAM 
SEABURY,  Seymour,  Conn. 


July  25,  1942 

COUPLE,  MIDDLEAGED,  want  institutional 
work.  Consider  permanent  private  work. 
Complete  charge  large  Pennsylvania  estate 
past  seven  years.  Qualified  maintenance 
buildings,  grounds  and  general  work.  Wife 
good  housekeeper,  plain  cook.  Excellent 
references.  ADVERTISER  4003,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


COOKING  HONEY,  good  amber  mixed  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  60’s  $9  F.O.B.  here.  Choicest 
clover  5  lbs.  $1.35,  liquefied,  postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa,  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50. 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM. 

Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey.  New  crop;  clover, 
5  lbs.  $1.10.  Buckwheat  $1.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  60  best  clover  $8.40,  not  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

FANCY  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3 
per  gallon;  2  quarts  $1.75.  Sugar  in  5  or 
10  pound  pails  40  cents  per  pound;  post 
paid  third  zone.  JEFFERSON  WOOLLEY, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 

CAN  FRUIT  with  the  best  new  clover 
honey.  Canning  pamphlet  with  every 
order.  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid  third  zone.  60 
lbs.  $9  F.  O.  B.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly. 

bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3995,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Boarders  or  couple  for  light 
housekeeping.  All  improvemen  t  s. 
FRANCES  SHAFFER,  ELDRED,  N.  Y. 

ELDERLY  BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm, 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Modern.  $8  week. 
L.  HOTINGER,  Parnassus,  Virginia. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM:  All  modern,  country 
home;  near  mountains,  river,  swimming, 
boating.  Screened  porches.  Double  room  $9 
weekly;  single  room  $11.  Woodstock,  Va. 

ATTRACTIVE.  COMFORTABLE,  country 
home  offered  retired  people  for  Summer 
or  permanent.  Modern  conveniences;  rea¬ 
sonable.  MRS.  CARL  BABENEHR,  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York. 

WANTED — Baby  to  board;  motherly  care. 

$4  weekly.  ADVERTISER  3977,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  ACCOMMODATED.  Pleasant 
village  home;  reasonable.  Bus  connections. 
CHRISTINE  TOWNE,  Williamstown,  Vt. 

BOARD  ON  modern  farm;  year.  $25 
•  monthly.  Daughters  love  for  elderly 
person.  MARY  HADDEN,  Athens,  N.  Y. 

BOARDERS:  Connecticut  Berkshires.  Home 
cooking.  ADVERTISER  3981,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

GOOD  HOME  for  elderly  man.  Willing  to 
pay  reasonable  amount  board  and  do 
light  work  around  country  home  of  widow. 
ADVERTISER  3983,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED:  Reasonable  rates. 
GRACE  TOLDREAM,  Harris,  N.  Y. 

QUIET,  RESTFUL  place;  small  farm;  moun¬ 
tains.  12  Railroad  Ave.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Miscellaneous 

ONE  MODEL  A  deluxe  Bestov  Jr.  water 
and  brine  cooler  (Cherry -Burrell),  1,200 
pounds  capacity,  stainless  steel  top  and 
bottom  trough.  This  cooler  can  be  used 
to  cool  milk  or  cream  and  skim  milk,  both 
at  the  same  time.  It  has  never  been  used 
due  to  other  plant  arrangements.  No  priority 
needed.  Write  BOX  No.  52,  Springhouse, 
Pa.,  or  telephone  North  Wales  482. 


FOR  SALE:  Several  nearly  new  light 
wagons,  also  wooden  wheel  dump  cart. 
DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Shavertown. 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Small  electric  power  sprayer; 

state  size.  Also  small  tractor;  state  size 
CHERRY  PARK  GREENHOUSES.  Fredonia. 
New  York. 


WANTED — Two  or  three  unit  milking  ma¬ 
chine.  P.  O.  BOX  266,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Wayland  fruit  grader,  model 
NR-4  with  dump  belt  and  pear  attach¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  A.  H.  ROWE 
Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  SCALES,  6  ton,  Fairbanks-Morse 
pit;  perfect  condition.  CROSBY  WYCHE 
Charlotte  Hall,  Maryland. 

WANTED  —  New  corn  binder  or  used  one 
in  A-l  condition.  Power  or  traction.  Ad¬ 
vise  make,  model  and  attachments  avail¬ 
able.  ALFRED  L.  HART,  82  Railroad  Ave 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  Model  L  or  D  Gravely  tractor 
with  or  without  sickle  bar  mower.  State 
year,  serial  number.  Write  BOX  299. 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 


WANtEU — Oat  thrasher  with  straw  blower 
bagger  in  good  condition.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  3990,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Farm  lighting  plant  with  Edison 

type  DBttericsj  gasoline  lawn  mower- 
hay  mower;  corn  planter;  grain  drill;  baling 
machine,  small  saw  mill;  stone  crusher 
State  price  delivered  to  West  Portal  N  J 

?tL^KE’  9722  133rd  Ave.,  Ozone  Park! 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  *. 


WANTED  —  Boggs  or  other  potato  grader. 

LOUIS  HILLENMEYER,  Lexington,  Ky. 


WANTED— -Grain  separator,  also  single  ex 
,_  P£JIfnced  farm  hand  by  month.  ADVER 
TISER  4001,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

QUEENS  —  Select  northern-bred  Caucasiai 

oi  Italians  70  cents  each.  Very  gentle  ant 
productive.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stock^ 
New  Jersey. 
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CHICKS 


We  SELECT  our 
EGG  SOURCES 

■SEND  FOR  THIS 

We  have  selected*! 
(by  test)  the  best  ^ 

-  egg  laying  strains  in  New  r- 

Tjwiand  to  insure  our  customers  of  healthy,  a 
nrofit-producing  chicks.  Wo  work  with  our  0 
flock  owners  in  extensive  breeding  and  feedmtj  jg 
tiro  grains.  We  know  what  goes  into  every  egg  0 

;md  what  comes  out  of  it.  _ _ £ 

AID  Uncle  Sam’s  "ALL  OUT  FOB,  VICTORY 
program  of  poultry  production  and  ^  m 

—make  it  PROFITABLE  with  , 

HALL’S  Quality  CHICKS.  All 
chicks  from  Pullorum  Free  Stock 
shipped  prepaid  and  Guaranteed 
100%  Live  Delivery. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Ine. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


WHITLOCK 


PER 

IOO 


■im'IO.  ®> 

EGGS  FOR 

■  MATCHING ...  7 

■SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 

■  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL- 
MAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH, 
EARLY  MATURITY,  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
■  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT. F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS.  < 


The  Henyard 


Treating  Coecidiosis 

Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
for  my  chickens?  They  are  eight 
weeks  old  and  now  they  are  going 
back  on  me.  They  are  getting  lighter 
and  pale.  They  stand  around  and 
drop  their  wings.  I  keep  them  off 
the  ground  and  clean  their  house 
every  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

Delaware  a.  b. 

Your  eight  weeks  old  chickens  are 
probably  affected  with  acute  cocci- 
diosis  even  though  you  are  following 
some  precautions  to  prevent  it  such 
as  confinement  and  frequent  clean¬ 
ing.  You  may  have  to  resort  to  a 
five-day  cleaning  program. 

Treatment  is  first  to  flush  out  the 
chicks.  Even  with  dried  milk  at  its 
present  price,  I  would  give  these 
birds  a  flushing  with  a  mash  made 
of  40  percent  dried  milk  and  60  per¬ 
cent  regular  chick  mash  that  you 
are  using.  Give  this  mash  to  the 
birds  until  they  are  well  flushed  out, 
then  clean  out  the  pen  and  put  in 
fresh  litter*  also  change  back  to  your 
regular  fee'd. 

If  they  do  show  signs  of  recovery, 
repeat  the  treatment;  also  clean  the 
pen  every  five  days  for  a  period 
of  time  until  the  chicks  are  back  to 
normal. 


PtOFIT-MED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
•BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar. to 
3  wk*.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks  ALSO  FALL 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  rcady-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  for  Cataleg  A  Prices.  Hatches  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar.  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


1  Christie's  HCW  HAMPSHIRES 
,%LLOF  SPIZZERINKTUM 


jBuy  CHRISTIE  CHICKS 

For  Quicker,  Bigger  Returns 
Faster  Growth,  Earlier  Maturity, 
SRMarkct  Size  Eggs  quickly  attained. 

si  100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
?NEW  HAMPSHIRES— BARRED  ROCKS 
$  CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 

- 1  Meat  Mr.  Christie  at  I.B.C.A.  Convention 

Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


w 

VIM-VIGOR-ViTALITY 

SPECIAL  MATJNG  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

S  C  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9.00  $  6.00  $3.00 

Large  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .8.00  5.00  3.00 

Kar  &  Wh  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  9.00  12-00  8.00 

Red- Rock  Cross  &  Rock-Red  Cross  10.00  13.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special  AAA  12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls.  (our  selec¬ 
tion)  $6-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  FREE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  B,  McAlisterville.  Pa, 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X.  v  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

•  ATZ’S  CHICKER1ES. 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46,  -  Princeton,  Indiana 


Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders.  New  Hampshlres.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Crosses  and 
Heavy  Mixed:  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

5  week  old  New  Hampshire  Pullets  50c  each. 

C.  E.  HOCK  MAN,  Box  112.  BELLEFONTE.  PA. 


Chamberlin 

V  •**  POULTRY  FARMS. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.  -U.S. )  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers  1 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshlres,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses:  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds,  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
Unsuxed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Circular. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Thousands  of  Ferris  Best  Egg  Strain  from  six  weeks 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Free  Circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE^r  CHICKS 


Leading  pore  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood¬ 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  6-»,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Building  a  Hen  House 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  hen  house 
and  would  like  your  advice  on  using 
cement  blocks.  I  know  the  blocks 
soak  up  water  and  may  make  it  too 
damp  for  chickens.  But  if  I  put  a 
thin  coating  of  cement  over  the 
blocks,  do  you  think  it  would  keep 
the  house  warm  and  dry  inside? 
Please  let  me  know  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  buy  cement  blocks  if  they 
will  be  too  damp  and  cold  for  the 
chickens.  w.  v.  M. 

New  York 

Concrete  block  poultry  houses  have 
not  been  very  successful.  They  make 
a  cold  as  well  as  a  damp  hen  house. 
It  would  be  better  to  use  a  concrete 
foundation  if  possible  and  frame 
construction. 

Coating  the  inside  of  the  block 
wall  with  a  skin-coat  of  cement 
would  not  keep  out  moisture.  You 
would  need  to  use  a  water  proofing 
material  on  the  outside.  You  will  be 
better  satisfied  if  you  stick  to  frame 
or  wood  construction  above  the 
foundation. 


Turkeys  in  Chicken  House 

% 

We  have  a  chicken  house  with  a 
large  room  above  the  chickens. 
Would  it  be  all  right  if  we  would  put 
the  turkeys  in  there  and  make  a 
wire  run  up  in  the  air  so  they  don’t 
touch  the  ground.  m.  k. 

New  York 

The  room  above  the  chickens 
should  be  all  right  for  the  poults, 
and  your  idea  of  a  wire  sun  porch 
is  a  good  one.  Your  chief  problem 
is  going  to  be  to  avoid  tracking 
material,  such  as  litter  and  droppings 
from  the  chicken  pen,  to  the  one 
above  where  you  have  poults.  It 
would  be  helpful  to  have  a  pan  of 
disinfectant  in  front  of  the  door  of 
the  poult  pen  and  soak  the  soles  of 
your  shoes  in  it  before  entering;  or 
use  a  special  pair  of  rubbers  and 
wear  them  only  when  in  the  poultry 
pen. 


Summer  Ventilation 

My  laying  house  has  windows 
north  and  south  with  the  roosts  at 
the  west  side.  Do  you  think  it  will 
hurt  the  birds  to  open  the  windows 
in  both  sides  during  the  Summer 
months?  P.  p. 

New  Jersey 

It  would  be  satisfactory  to  open 
or  remove  all  the  windows  on  the 
south  side  of  your  house;  also  to 
open  all  the  windows  on  the  north 
side  for  the  Summer. 

It  is  important  that  you  have  a 
well  ventilated  and  cool  house  for 
Summer.  The  birds  will  produce 
much  better  and  will  hold  their  body 
weight  when  in  comfortable  quarters. 

When  cold  winds  start  to  blow  in 
the  Fall,  then  the  rear  windows 
should  be  promptly  closed  to  avoid 
draft  and  resultant  colds. 


HUBBARD’S  PROFIT  BRED  \  /  HUBBARD’S  CROSS  BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES  \  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
jjrofit-bred  for  summer  brood¬ 
ing.  Weekly  hatches  direct 
from  the  breeding  source.  A 
quality  chick  with  a  30-day  full 
satisfaction  guarantee.  Low  sum¬ 
mer  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


/**  MORE  MEAT 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con¬ 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  summer  prices.  Be  Con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


Jlme  Crest  c*g,ZtAls 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  minerals  for  body-building,  for 
health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Lime  Crest  Calciteis  6-sided, 
no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be¬ 
fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

Enrich  with  MINERALS 
Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 
Flour,  with  or  without  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 
feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

of  America,  Box  126.  Newton,  N.  J. 


Blacky 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS 


"Cap- Brush"  Applicator 
,  makes  "BLACK  LEAF  40" 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


PROTECT  CHICKS  FOR  LIFE 


I 


pftV  Against  TRACHEITIS  Sc  FOWL 

wi.hWene  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines 

Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 
physical  setback.  Information  free. 


POX 


FREE  BOOK  ON 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


Wane  Poultry  Laboratories.  Dept.  V-G3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Cock’ls  ; 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $8. 00  $14.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas .  8.50  15.00  4.00 

Barred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  8.50  12.00  8.00 

R.  I.Reds — New  Hampshires .  8.50  12.50  7.50 

Red-Rocks  or  Bock-Red  Cross..  8.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  or  Light  Assorted .  6.00  12.00  5.00 

IMMEDIATE  DEL.  Sexing  95%.  Our  21st  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar.  100  100  100 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C.  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . $7.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rox,  R.  I.  Reds..  8.00  12.00  7.00 

N.  H.  Reds .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  11.00  6.00 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  McALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


HILLSIDE  HATCHERY 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  100  100  100 

100%  live  del.  Postpaid.  Str.  Plt9.  Ckls. 
R.O.P.  Sired  Wh.  Lcg.$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 
Large  Eng.  Wh.  Leg. . .  8.00  14.00  2.00 

Red-Rock  Cross .  8.00  11.00  7.00 

N.  Hainp.  Reds .  9.00  11.50  7.00 

B.  &  W.  Rks..  R.I.  Reds  8.00  11.00  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  10.00  6.00 


Pullets  Guar.  95%  accurate.  Terms:  Cash  or  C.O.D. 
Write  the  Old  Reliable  Plant  for  Free  Catalog  giv¬ 
ing  full  details  of  our  flocks.  All  Breeders  Blood¬ 
tested  T.  J.  Ehrenzeller,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Chick  Prices  for  Early  Summer  and  Fall  beginning 
June  1st  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes,  Reds,  Orpingtons.  Giants  $8.00-100. 
Sexed  Pullets  in  above  breeds  $16.00-100.  Heavy 
breed  cockerel  chicks  $10.00-100.  Leghorn  Cockerel 
chicks  $2.50-100.  Chicks  from  B.  W.  D.  tested  flocks. 
$1.00  per  100  books  your  order,  balance  C.  O.  D. 
Sent  prepaid.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  Box  223,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


PULLETS- PULLETS 

1 0-,  000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm 
range  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


MUmcmHEM  CWCHS 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED, 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. I 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . $8.95  $11.00  $9.00 

New  Hampshires .  8.95  13.00  7.00  „ 

FREE  CIRCULAR-  H.  Mixed .  7.95  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds - $9.00  $12.00  $8.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9 f  W.  Giants  $10;  H.  Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


/*PT  1943  Buckeye  coal  brooder  now.  Prompt  freight 
paid  shipment.  SINE,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


DR.  ROMIG’S  P%V{SM  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Tested.  Unsex  Pits.  Ckls. 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D..  Live  arrivaL  100  100  100 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Red-Rock  Cr . $8.00  $11  $9.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds..... .  8.00  13  7.00 

H.  Mix  $7.00.  Large  Wh.  Leghorns.  7.00  16  2.00 

F.  C.  Romig,  Veterinarian,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


JPUIiTjETS  -  HEN’S 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  "AAAA"  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


•  H  El  N  S  • 

Due  to  the  increase  in  our  young  breeding  flocks  we 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  200  and  better.  Prices  on  request. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  SSSSW, 

Straight  run.  A11  breeds.  All  ages.  A11  year  round. 

pill  J  ETC  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

I  U  L  Li  Li  1  j  ^11  ages  —  A11  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


C  H  I  C  K.  S 

Barred  Bock.  B.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly 
— year  ’round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  ). 


3,000  Strong,  Started  Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  &  Black  Spanish.  4  to  S  wks.  old.  75c  to  $1.25 
each  at  farm.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


Bronze.  Bourbon  Reds.  Royal  Palm  breeders.  Eggs 
and  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


White  Runner  Ducklings 

Finest  quality  ducklings.  They  are  bred  to  lay. 
Straight  run  $13.00-100.  Day  old  hens  $17.00-100.  We 
guarantee  98%  true  to  sex.  Geo.  Zetts,  Drifting,  Pa. 

niiri/l  IklflC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
UULMINUJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Diielrlinne  White  Runners  $15.-100.  Excellent  layers. 
LSUlKllllgb  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  New  York 


GUINEA  CHICKS:  Pure  white  or  mixed.  Weekly  deli¬ 
veries.  Drexel  Turkey  Farm,  Edgemont,  Penna. 


The  FARMERS 
SHOP  BOOK 


By  Louis 

0  A  revised  guide  to 
teach  farm  boys  to 
do  ordinary  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair  work, 
and  to  help  farmers 
maintain  up  to  date 
tools  and  equipment, 

0  This  hook  contains 
illustrations  and  chap¬ 
ters  on  grinding  and 
fitting  farm  carpentry 
and  woodwork  tools. 
Painting,  repairing  and 
refinishing  furniture, 
soldering,  etc. 

•  A  its  page  cloth 
bound  hook. 

Price 


M.  Roehl 


$2.48 


3c  8ales  Tax  for  New  York  City  Residents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 


THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Walter  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual.  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

It  promises  neither 
independence,  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 
success:  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 
you  how  to  work 
in  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 
financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live- 
bees,  feeds,  etc. 
Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated. 

Prices  $2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  SI.,  \cw  York,  N.  Y. 


stock.  poultry  and 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  25,  1942 


We’ll  help  you  “Keep  ’em  Humming”. 


With  Genuine 


X^Boy 


Replacement  Parts 


This  grim  business  of  war  makes 
it  increasingly  difficult  for  us 
to  supply  you  with  new  farm  im¬ 
plements — much  as  we’d  like  to. 
But  we  can  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  by  rushing  you  any  parts  you 
need  for  replacement  on  your  pres¬ 
ent  Le  Roy-equipment. 

Furthermore,  we  are  at  your  serv¬ 


ice  to  assist  in  the  care  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  all  Le  Roy  products.  Do 
not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us  for  ad¬ 
vice  or  technical  data  to  help  you 
step  up  and  prolong  the  efficiency 
of  your  Le  Roy  farm  machines. 
There  is  no  charge  or  obligation 
for  this  expert  advisory  service,  so 
please  make  the  most  of  it. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 


SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


BUILD  A  NEW  SILO  from  the  OLD 


. .  at  !4  the  COST! 


Wood 

Staves 


Silafelt 


Crainelox 

Binding 


If  you  have  a  wood  stave  silo  that  has  “seen  its 
best  days” — Craine  can  make  it  new  and  extra¬ 
strong  ...  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo!  Save 
critical  materials  and  aid  the  war  effort! 

How?  By  first  putting  the  staves  back  together  again 
— adding  new  ones,  if  needed.  Then — Recovering 
with  Silafelt  for  warmth.  And  third — adding  Craine¬ 
lox  Spiral  Binding  for  strength.  Then  you  have  a  new 
silo! — justjike  the  famous  Craine  Triple-Wall!  Saves 
you  time,  work,  repairs  . .  .  gives  better  insulation, 
better  silage!  And—  take  your  choice  of  the  old  door  front,  the 
Craine  Bail  Hinge  Door  Front,  or  the  new  "24-Square”  Door 
Frame  System— strongest  ever  devised! 

Write  today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  easy  payment  terms. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  722  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  V. 


c 
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N 

E  SILOS 

*  CONCRETE  * 


GIVE  GREATER  STRENGTH  &  CAPACITY 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 
GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  *  RED  CREEK,  N.Y 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 


The  Old 


For  norses,  cattle,  hogs 


Used  over  60  years,  for  coughs 
due  to  cold*.  Powder  form. 
Easily  given.  Economical.  13 
oz.  size,  65c — 2  lbs.,  $1.25  (25 
days’  treatment).  At  dealers 
or  mailed  postpaid.  Write  for 
FREE  circular. 

NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
S170  Hillsboro,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

Marietta.  Ohio  (Dept.C|  Baltimore.  Mil. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  Lilesville.  N.C. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 
Our  1942  Concrete  quota  is 
SOLD.  But  if  you  want  a  GOOD, 
new  Silo,  we  can  still  supply  a 
limited  number  of  Marietta's 
Super-Wood  Silos  —  for  prompt 
delivery.  ...Special  tested 
hooping  —  for  Hay.  All-Wood 
splice — heart  stock— Oregon  Fir. 
Redwood,  hinged  doors.  . . .  Don't 
delayl  Write  TODAY  I  .  .  . 
(Also  “Defense''  All-Wood  Silo— 
No  Metal.) 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

• ,  * 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER ! 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all. branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  published  in 
each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circulation  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this  information  and 
send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six-month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . . . . State 


Publisher’s  Desk 


For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have 
been  shipping  eggs  to  Nathan  Silver- 
stein,  43  Jay  St.,  New  York  City.  I 
received  an  unsigned  check  for  $9 
from  him  which  I  returned  for 
signature.  To  date  I  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Today  I  received  from  my 
bank  another  check  for  $27.99  from 
Mr.  Silverstein,  which  I  had  de¬ 
posited,  with  a  notice  that  his  account 
had  been  closed.  I  would  be  grateful 
if  you  would  investigate  for  me. 

New  York  c.  o. 

Nathan  Silverstein  has  been  in  the 
egg  business  for  many  years,  as  a 
receiver  and  distributor  and  had  a 
good  reputation.  However,  com¬ 
plaints  have  come  in  during  the  last 
few  weeks  to  the  effect  that  checks 
have  been  sent  out  unsigned,  others 
have  been  protested  and  many  ship¬ 
ments  still  unpaid  for.  Mr.  Silver¬ 
stein  promised  to  clear  them  all  up 
but  to  date  (July  13)  has  failed  to 
keep  his  promises.  There  is  no  re¬ 
dress  for  the  shippers  except  through 
legal  action.  The  new  law  that  went 
into  effect  July  1st  requires  receivers 
and  distributors  to  file  a  bond  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  This  should  have  been  put 
in  effect  years  ago  when  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  law  was  passed, 
and  if  it  had  been  done  there  would 
be  some  protection  in  this  case  and 
saved  our  readers  many  losses. 


We  received  a  circular  or  letter 
from  the  Columbia  Research  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  saying 
they  had  been  ordered  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  from  a  trust  fund  to  some 
one  of  my  name.  They  believed  I 
was  the  person  but  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  positive  information 
and  certain  questions  were  to  be 
answered.  Unless  they  were  an¬ 
swered  in  15  days  other  disposition 
would  be  made  of  the  sum  involved. 
They  asked  for  the  names  of 
parents  and  a  verification  of  same. 
We  returned  the  blank  the  next  day, 
but  never  heard  from  them  again. 
Just  what  is  there  to  this  company? 
Is  it  a  hoax?  There  are  dozens  by 
my  name  in  our  family.  I  have  read 
of  firms  tracing  delinquent  debtors 
but  we  do  not  owe  anyone. 

Pennsylvania  w.  M.  s. 

This  is  a  “skip  tracer”  organization 
and  they  are  using  this  means  to 
locate  a  debtor.  We  would  not 
waste  a  three-cent  stamp  on  them. 
Much  literature  of  this  kind  is  cir¬ 
culated  from  time  to  time  and  the 
waste  paper  basket  is  the  best 
answer. 


In  March  I  ordered  various  plants, 
trees,  etc.  from  a  nursery.  I  waited 
for  them  until  May  30th  and  then 
telephoned  the  company  by  long 
distance  and  they  promised  to  send 
the  plants  that  same  day.  I  held  some 
planters  over  until  June  6th  to  do 
the  planting,  and  still  no  plants.  I 
had  to  pay  these  planters  for  their 
time.  I  telephoned  again  to  the  con¬ 
cern  and  they  told  me  they  did  not 
want  my  business  and  hung  up  but 
not  before  I  told  them  I  would  in¬ 
form  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  their  tactics 
and  that  worked  like  magic.  The 
plants  came  on  in  no  time  and  I  was 
happy!  A  Satisfied  Subscriber 

New  York 

Prompt  service  is  necessary  at 
planting  time  but  when  delays  are 
unavoidable,  as  they  sometimes  are, 
a  frank  statement  of  the  situation 
and  information  as  to  when  plants 
will  be  sent  helps  a  farmer  and 
creates  a  better  feeling  all  around. 


As  you  seem  very  successful  in 
collecting  bills  I  wish  you  could  help 
me.  I  sold  hay  to  a  party  and  there 
is  $59.60  due  on  it.  The  other  balance 
of  $145,  which  has  been  standing 
since  1936,  is  due  from  a  man  in  a 
neighboring  town  for  a  horse  sold 
him  and  while  he  has  promised  to 
pay,  he  does  not  do  so.  I  wish  you 
could  get  these  amounts  for  me. 

New  York  C.  P. 

The  first  account  we  collected  but 
were  not  successful  with  the  second. 
Promises  were  made  again  and  again 
but  never  kept  and  there  was  no 
use  taking  legal  action  as  we  could 
not  find  anything  from  which  to 
collect  even  if  a  judgment  were 
secured. 


Hubert  C.  Dickey  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  imprisonment  for 
violation  of  the  Securities  Act  in  the 
sale  of  stock  of  the  Vivian  Extension 
Lease  Syndicate  and  interests  in  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  tracts  located  in 
Bastrop  County,  Texas.  The  indict¬ 
ment  charged  misrepresentations  to 
investors  in  the  number  of  acres 
held,  the  value,  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  a  particular  well 
had  been  successfully  completed.  The 
indictment  charged  that  the  success 
of  the  Syndicate  was  never  assured; 
the  well  had  been  completed  and 
found  dry  and  no  funds  could  be 
derived  to  make  distribution  to  in¬ 
vestors.  The  investors  were  told  they 
might  expect  $50  to  $500  per  acre 
for  leases  costing  $20  per  acre, 
whereas  there  was  no  reasonable 
basis  for  the  statement  that  the 
leases  could  be  sold  at  any  profit 
at  all.  The  advice  to  investigate  be¬ 
fore  investing  would  have  paid  those 
who  listened  to  the  alluring  promises. 


I  worked  on  a  farm  and  did  some 
business  with  the  Imperial  Hotel, 
Inc.,  in  Atlantic  City.  They  paid  me 
in  checks  which  I  gave  to  my  feed 
dealer,  but  two  $15  checks  were  re¬ 
turned  unpaid.  I  would  be  thankful 
if  you  could  do  anything  about  it. 

New  York  c.  t. 

We  were  unable  to  locate  the 
Imperial  Hotel  or  the  people  operat¬ 
ing  it.  The  feed  dealer  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  bad  checks  and  as 
the  hotel  account  was  closed  it  was 
impossible  to  do  anything  toward 
collecting  the  amount  due  on  these 
old  checks. 


-me  -Ljciiigii  vauey  ciaim  adjuster 
was  here  today  and  settled  for  the 
automobile  damage.  You  helped  me 
a  lot  for  which  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  don’t  think  I  could  have 
gotten  it  without  your  help.  Thanks 
a  lot.  f.  H. 

New  York 


A  claim  for  damage  because  of  an 
accident  to  his  car  was  side-tracked 
in  some  way  in  the  railroad  office 
and  we  were  very  glad  to  get  it 
settled  for  our  reader. 


I  gathered  a  truck  load  of  laurel 
for  a  florist,  Raymond  Nason,  1171 
Second  Ave.,  New  York  City.  He 
also  took  four  dozen  eggs  at  the  same 
time  at  40  cents  a  dozen.  I  wish  you 
would  find  this  man  and  collect  the 
bill  for  me.  Letters  have  not  been 
answered.  He  agreed  to  come  up  or 
send  the  money.  Would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  locate  the 
man  and  collect  my  $11.60.  w.  L.  c. 

New  York 

Raymond  Nason  failed  to  reply  to 
our  demands.  Letters  evidently 
reached  him  but  he  simply  ignored 
them  as  he  had  neglected  payment. 
It  is  a  good  rule  to  get  payment  or 
references  in  advance.  We  regret  our 
failure  to  help  our  friend.  Such 
losses  are  serious  for  farmers. 


The  Original  Ellbee  Furriers,  Inc., 
11  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City 
were  convicted  on  a  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  violated  a  section  of  the  penal 
law  dealing  with  misleading  adver¬ 
tising.  They  were  fined  $500.  The 
charge  was  made  that  the  corpo¬ 
ration  had  advertised  that  it  was 
selling  $65,000  worth  of  fur  coats 
“like  new”  for  $25,000,  but  an  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  coats 
were  old  and  one  coat,  that  was 
represented  as  Northern  seal,  proved 
to  be  rabbit. 


Some  time  ago  I  sent  a  roll  of 
film  to  the  Star  Photo  Shop,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.,  to  be  developed  and 
printed.  They  did  not  send  it  back 
although  I  have  written  several  times 
and  did  not  receive  any  answers. 
Would  you  find  out  whether  they 
have  gone  out  of  business?  h.  w. 

New  York 

We  have  written  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  Star  Photo  Shop  but 
they  have  suffered  the  same  fate  as 
the  subscriber’s  letters.  They  do  not 
reply  and  while  our  letters  are  de¬ 
livered,  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  return  the  film  and  the  reader  is 
at  a  loss. 
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Show  beautiful 
Christmas  Folders 
with  sender’ s name,  60  for  only 
SI.  Also  fast -eellingr  21-card 
Christmas  Assortment  for  $1. 

^  You  make  60c.  Many  other^ 

Assts.— Etchings,  Religious,  Gift 
Wrappings,  Everyday  Cards.  Big  lino 

Deluxe  Personal  Christmas  Cards.  - s - - — 

All  easy  money-makers  for  you.  Special  plan  for 
clubs,  church  groups,  etc.  Write  for  FREE  samples, 
WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  INC. 

749  Monroe  Avo.,  Dept.  $53.  Rochester.  N.Y. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED^ 


6  or  8  PRINTS  <  1  ea.  neg. 1  ft 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (I  co  neg  )  35c  ,  PfCRrers .  /|Ot 
12  or  16  PRINTS  c2  co.  neg  )  35c  3c  LICh  #  -  I 

WATLANO  BROS  PHOTO  SERVICE.  ^  BLUE  ISLANO  ILL  I.U 


ONI  DAY  SERVICE  —  FILM  MAILERS  FREE 


FILM  DEVELOPED 

individual  attention  each  negative  guarantees  outstand¬ 
ing  pictures.  Boll  developed  and  8  prints  25e.  8  beau¬ 
tiful  1x6  enlargements  35c.  Immediate  service.  Mailing 

bags  free.  Minicam  Photo  Labs.,  Dept.  70,  Lacrosse,  Wis. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  SS 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25«. 
NTURY  PHOTO  8ERVICE,  LaCROSSE.  WI8. 


CE 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border — 
deckle-edge.  25e  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FREE  Jfailer. 

IOEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Rolls  Developed 

for  2'/a«  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS,  Davenport  low*. 


DRESS  FABRICS 

Beautiful,  colorful  summer  hand  prints  on  Jersey  at 
79e  per  yard.  We  are  also  showing  our  new  line  of 
Crepe  Suzette,  a  new  crepe  Jersey  in  new  fall  shades 
at  59c  per  yard.  Seconds  slightly  defective.  We  Will 
send  samples  on  request. 

Print  Works  Mill  Store,  West  Warren,  Massachusetts 


INVITATIONS  AND  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
You  Want  the  Best  at  Lowest  Prices 

Send  for  finished  samples. 

COMMERCIAL  PRESS,  NORTH  ATTLEBORO.  MASS. 


HOGSHEADS  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Capacity  120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Price  will 
soon  advance.  Now  $2.00  each,  on  cars  at  New  York. 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE),  •  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


Iiivo  Poultry  w  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 
Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Bex  20.  West  Washiniten  Market,  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  ft  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


For  Sale:  Bye  and  Oat  Threshing  Machines,  Hay  Bal¬ 
ers,  Stenm  Engines  and  Boilers,  Saw  Mills,  new  and 

rebuilt.  W..  G.  RUNKLES  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 
185  Oakland  Street,  -  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


with  quick  service  and  fair  prices. 

KEITH  PRESS-  ELIZABETHTOWN. 


Fine  workman¬ 
ship  combined 
Free  samples. 

NEW  YORK 


faraa  Qfnrlr  Now  — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
Lalgc  JtULK  lien  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-In  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


1  C/Y  Navy  Mattresses,  used,  hair  and  cotton,  good 
•IvFVJV/  for  hotels,  rooming  houses  $1.25  up.  F.O.B. 

New  York.  PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutgers  St.,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc« 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  farm  bargains:  30 
acre  State  road  farm.  $3,500.  35  acres, 

poultry,  truck,  fruit;  $3,500.  69  acres,  dairy, 
poultry,  brook,  $4,900.  175  acre  dairy,  view, 

stream,  $7,500.  Best  bargains  in  Orange 
County.  "DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  acres,  old  4-room  house; 

fruit,  garden;  $2,000.  Also  large  stocked 
farm;  $35,000.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Highly  successful  poultry- 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery.  Eastern  Penna. 
Doing  $40,000  business  yearly;  fully  equipped 
and  stocked.  Investigate  ADVERTISER 
3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  General  store  in  prosperous 
rural  community.  BOX  99,  New  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 


GOOD  FARM,  fine  buildings,  modern  im¬ 
provements,  fire  protection;  mile  south 
Keeseville.  State  road.  Settle  estate.  O.  A. 
WOLCOTT,  Keeseville.  N.  Y. 


BARGAIN — Direct  from  owner  because  poor 
health.  Productive  275  acre  Susquehanna 
Valley,  southern  New  York  farm.  No  flood. 
Splendid  condition,  concrete  road,  five  miles 
town,  bus,  school  bus,  mail  service.  Two 
sets  modern  buildings,  double  and  single 
house,  all  improvements;  60  head  stock, 
machinery,  timber.  MILTON  KINGSLEY, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  dairy  farm,  196 
acres,  trout  brook,  20  acres  wood  and 
timber.  One  mile  to  village,  school  bus, 
milk  truck,  fruit,  9-room  house,  improve¬ 
ments.  city  service  lights,  45  cow  dairy 
barn,  silo,  milk  house,  running  spring  water, 
machine  shed,  grainery,  garage,  20  cows,  2 
horses,  new  tractor,  ensilage  cutter,  com¬ 
plete  line  of  farm  machinery.  Price  com¬ 
plete  price  $10,000.  Last  milk  check  $450. 
New  list.  SQUARE  DEAL  FARM  AGENCY, 
143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  family  house,  improve¬ 
ments,  garden,  large  lawn,  shade,  porch, 
double  garage.  Route  20,  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.  Photo.  Price  $2,100.  MAUDE 
SPRAKER,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  and  poultry  farm,  300 
acres,  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  130  miles 
New  York.  All  modern  buildings,  electricity, 
104  head  cattle,  60  milking,  4,000  poultry. 
State  road,  stream  watered  pastures,  lake 
site.  ADVERTISER  3866,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

'BEECHFORD  FARMS  and  nationally  known. 

Federal  accredited,  famous  herd  of  87 
purebred  Guernseys.  Situated  18  miles  west 
of  Kingston;  fronts  on  dual  highway  No. 
28.  Including  8  dwellings,  garages,  5  barns 
modernly  equipped  for  150  head;  modern 
dairy,  milk  routes,  poultry  houses,  etc. 
BAILEY  ESTATE,  434  East  92nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  (ATwater  9-6670). 

7*/a  ACRES  $275.  28  acres  $575;  IV*  acres 
near  town,  cement  highway  $195.  10  acres 
$675.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  3  one-family  houses  at  Midvale, 
N.  J.  Train  and  bus  service.  Write  or 
call  GEORGE  ARNOLD  STEPHENS,  Cay- 
wood  Road,  Hewitt,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Money  making  farm,  72  acres; 

level  land,  good  roads  and  market.  Elec¬ 
tricity,  45  acres  orchards  and  high  fertility 
fields.  10  cows,  can  keep  more.  Excellent 
for  mechanical  farming,  stock  farm,  country 
estate;  paying  proposition  all  through  de¬ 
pression.  Owner  to  retire.  G.  H.  TERRELL, 
Yalesville,  Conn. 

DAIRY  FARM,  90  acres  of  fine  fertile  land; 

level,  easy  to  work.  Good  large  house  and 
outbuildings.  Price  $4,500,  terms.  CHAS. 
STUCHLIK,  Milton,  Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  140  acres,  10-room  house,  good 
land;  a  very  nice  laying,  well-watered 
farm.  20  acres  timber.  On  hard  road,  two 
miles  from  Route  20  or  30,  11  miles  from 
Amsterdam  and  15  miles  from  Schenectady. 
Also  two  other  farms.  JOHN  A.  YOUNG, 
R.  D.  1,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  HOTEL  on  Route  17.  Fine 
village.  20  rooms,  baths,  modern  improve¬ 
ments, _  large  dining  room,  bar  and  grill; 
full  license  land,  garage,  nice  business. 
Owner  died.  Sacrifice.  Furnished  and 
equipped.  Cheap,  $16,000.  "DOC”  BENTON, 
Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 

189  ACRE  crop,  dairy  and  stock  farm.  On 
Route  89,  scenic  highway  overlooking 
Cayuga  Lake,  Vn  mile  distant.  70  acres 
seeded  to  alfalfa;  numerous  sources  of  in¬ 
come  possible.  Rehabilitated  farmstead, 
electricity,  steam  heat;  $10,000.  Special  illus¬ 
trated  description  and  information  on  long 
term  financing  available.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

WANTED  TO  rent  with  option  to  buy,  a 
country  store  or  place  to  open  one.  Give 
all  details  and  rent  asked.  ADVERTISER 
3952,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Dairy  and  Poultry  farm  with 
electricity,  water;  near  good  market.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3953,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HILLTOP  COTTAGE  on  commuter’s  farm, 
IV*  hours  from  New  York.  You  can  share 
automobile  to  and  from  railroad.  Water 
inside.  Fireplace.  20-mile  view.  Orchard, 
garden,  complete  privacy.  $125  till  May. 
Write  KINNAIRD,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Flemington, 
New  Jersey. 

A  FEW  acres  wanted;  $100  cash.  S. 
BERNSTEIN,  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Maine  coastal  farm,  200  acres; 

fully  equipped,  sheep,  cattle,  hens;  mak¬ 
ing  money.  Particulars.  R.  L.  EMERY, 
Winchester,  Mass. 

WAR  OBLIGATIONS  require  disposal  mod¬ 
ern,  substantial  poultry  farm;  breeding, 
hatching  and  retail  egg  and  meat  operations. 
60  miles  from  New  York  City.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Terms.  ADVERTISER  3956, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  RENT:  Old  house  and  acreage  in  West¬ 
chester  County;  40  miles  from  New  York 
City.  ADVERTISER  3959,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

DAIR^  ESTATE  including  60  registered, 

prize  Holsteins;  $28,000.  200  acres,  old 

Colonial;  $5,000.  $1,500  down.  Farms,  homes, 
$1,100  up.  Catalogs.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobles- 
kill  (Eastern)  New  York. 

WANTED  TO  buy  about  10  acre  farm, 
house  electrically  equipped,  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  with  cellar:  within  80  miles  New 
York  City.  No  livestock.  About  $1,500 
SUPERINTENDENT,  611  West  152nd  St., 
New  York  City. 

SCHOHARIE  COUNTY  farm,  "80  acres,  50 
tillable,  30  wood,  orchards,  plenty  water, 

2  barns,  house,  garage;  reasonable,  terms. 
ADVERTISER  3963,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SUMMER  rent,  furnished  house,  near 
swimming.  BOX  12,  Linlithgo,  N.  Y. 

ACCOUNT  DEATH,  71  acres,  7-room  house. 

new  barn,  sheds,  garage,  tools,  stock, 
crops,  8  acres  woods,  electricity,  gas. 
furnace,  running  water,  loam  soil,  improved 
road,  bus;  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Price  $5,500. 
JOSEPH  TIEBOLD,  R.  No.  5,  Rochester, 

PROPERTY^,  overlooking  Acadia 
National  Park.  8-room  house,  4-room 
33  acres*  51. 800.  ST  AN  WOOD 
MITCHELL,  Pounal,  Maine. 

WIDOW  MUST  sell  16d  acre  dairy  farm 
100  acres  level.  Good  set  buildings' 
Tenant  house.  Hay  all  in  barn.  Big  crop 

15  acres  corn  for  silo.  10  acres  oats,  6  acres 
soy  beans,  1  acre  potatoes,  34  head  pure¬ 
bred  registered  Holsteins.  Tractor  and  com¬ 
plete  line  machinery.  Two  good  horses, 
truck.  Price  $15,500.  Cash  down  $5,500. 
BUNNELL  AGENCY,  26  Walnut  St.. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y„  Phone  775. 

WANT  FOUR  room  house,  good  condition; 

several  acres  for  $1,000  cash,  total  price. 
ADVERTISER  3969,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM:  Three  acres,  main  high¬ 
way  in  village,  75  miles  from  Boston.  Five 
rooms  and  bath,  large  shade,  town  water. 
House  for  1,000  hens,  brooder  houses, 
shelters,  complete  equipment,  30  fruit  trees. 
Age  and  ill  health  compel  retirement.  $7,000 
takes  everything  including  furniture,  year’s 
coal  and  700  pullets.  Immediate  possession. 
ADVERTISER  3971,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  100  acre  farm,  Chenango  County, 
New  York.  45  acres  tillable,  woods, 
streams,  13-room  house,  60  ft.  barn,  other 
buildings,  near  village;  spring  water  to 
house  and  barn.  $1,800  W.  G.  SEELY, 
142  Franklin  Ave.,  Cheltenham,  Penna. 


200  ACRE  natural  park  in  suburbs  of  ex¬ 
cellent  industrial  district,  40  miles  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Traversed  by  three  im¬ 
proved  highways.  Has  oil,  gas  and  coal 
rights;  is  paying  royaHy.  54  acres  unleased 
at  this  time.  Large  playgrounds,  honey¬ 
moon  and  bridle  trails  through  timber- 
lands  and  jungles.  Excellent  all  year  round 
location.  ADVERTISER  3975,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  $8  per  acre  buys  128  acre  well 
watered  Steuben  County  farm  on  graveled 
road.  70  acres  standing  hay,  fair  buildings, 
mineral  rights.  Also  163  acre  level,  well 
watered  Yates  County  farm;  State  road. 
MRS.  PEARL  D.  COATS,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms 
near  Washington,  Baltimore  markets.  State 
size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  Hale- 
thorpe,  Maryland. 


EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  for  sale.  53 
acres,  6-room  house,  12  poultry  houses, 
trout  brook  runs  through  farm.  100  choice 
apple  trees,  McIntosh,  Cortlandt.  One  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  of  vegetables  growing  on 
farm  now;  good  home  markets.  Berkshires, 
nearby.  Will  sell  all  crops  with  farm. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Farm  or  wooded  acreage.  Pay¬ 
ments  Ike  rent.  Don’t  answer  if  these 
terms  are  not  agreeable.  ADVERTISER 
3991,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN:  38  acres.  Good  house,  barn,  hen 
house.  Price  $850  cash.  BUNNELL,  Wal¬ 
nut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


135  ACRES,  8-room  house  all  improvements, 
modern  dairy  barn,  fine  milk  house,  Z  silos, 
40  head  stock;  milk  sold  at  door  at  8  cents 
quart.  Act  quick.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  To  rent  a  10  to  15  cow  farm, 
all  stocked.  Write  describing  farm.  M. 
EASTMAN,  South  Hero,  Vermont. 

WANTED  —  Going  20  cow  farm,  poultry, 
good  buildings,  electricity,  improvements; 
near  town,  state  road,  alfalfa  land.  $3,500 
for  down  payment.  ADVERTISER  3986,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  5-room  bungalow,  2Va  acres, 
near  State  lake.  EDWARD  COMPTON, 
Hawley,  Pa. 


MILK  ROUTE  farm,  100  acres,  good  build¬ 
ings,  stock,  equipment;  half  mile  lake 
frontage.  $9,800.  GEORGE  COLLESTER, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


GOING  FARM,  200  acres,  upper  Hudson. 

50  acre  island,  30  acres  white  pine  and 
oak;  mostly  level.  Farm  fully  equipped,  60 
milk  cows,  40  now  producing  13  cans.  Three 
houses,  modern  barns.  In  one  family  100 
years  and  well  farmed.  Alfalfa  fields,  taxes 
$300;  over  $10,000  personal  property.  Don’t 
write  unless  you  have  $10,000  cash.  F.  E. 
DRUMM,  Niverville,  Columbia  County] 
New  York. 


FARM  WANTED  in  exchange  for  6-room 
house  with  all  improvements  in  Bergen- 
field,  N.  J.  Six  miles  from  George  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge.  Exchange  for  farm  about  100 
acres  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York  State. 
J.  DRAHEIM,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 


EQUIPPED  FARM.  Route  17;  good  buildings, 
water.  electricity.  NELDON  BOUREN. 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY,  60  acres,  dairy, 
poultry  farm;  good  buildings,  good  land] 
state  road.  JOHN  GIBSON,  Fishes  Eddy, 
New  York. 


THREE  ACRES,  house,  10  rooms  and  bath, 
enclosed  porch, '  hardwood  floor,  windows 
fully  screened,  gas  stove,  water  heater, 
Westinghouse  electric  plant,  garage.  One 
mile  to  village,  grade  and  high  school, 
free  bus  service  to  school;  bank,  3  churches, 
railroad  station,  8  stores,  movie.  To  sell 
price  $2,250  cash.  Additional  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Also  3  acre  farm.  HUMPHREY, 
Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


RIVERFRONT,  102  fertile  acre  general  farm. 

Two  dwellings,  improvements.  Ideal  lo¬ 
cation,  scenic  mountain  view;  $10,000  O  S 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MARLBORO,  30-acre  neglected  farm 

Dwelling,  outbuildings,  small  spring 
brook,  secluded,  yet  accessible;  $2,500. 
O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  productive  130  acre  farn 

village  and  lake.  Very  good  hous* 
and  barns,  silo,  new  poultry  house  and  hoi 
house.  About  600  sugar  maples  with  Grimn 
equipment.  22  head  cattle,  3  horses,  al 
farming  machinery  included  for  $5,000 
$2  000  down  payment.  A  bargain!  Man' 
others.  MRS.  CLAIRE  D.  PARSONS 
Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmestoi 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  Thi 
is  an  Essential  Government  Service.  5,00 
bed  hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berk 
shire  Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Open 
ings  for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendant' 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasan 
work,  8  hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  pe 
month,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medics 
care;  5  days  per  month,  16  days  vacatio: 
per  year  and  12  days  sick  time  per  yeai 
all  off  with  pay.  Nice  living  quarters.  Lif 
time  Civil  Service  jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  fo 
married  couples  and  single  people  of  a 
ages  under  70.  If  you  are  healthy,  kin 
and  steady.  Help  do  you  part  during  thi 
war  emergency.  Apply  HARLEM  VALLE' 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  and  cook¬ 
ing  on  farm.  $15  per  week.  BOX  82, 
New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  ! 


When  you  answer  advertise¬ 
ments  under  a  box  number, 
write  the  number  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  on  the  envelope. 


POULTRYMAN — Assistant  to  owner.  Battery 
raised  birds.  Killing  and  picking  for  re¬ 
tail  trade.  Wages  will  be  according  to 
ability,  with  room  and  board.  Licensed 
driver.  BEHRENS,  Cedar  Grove,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Verona  8-8585. 


WANTED  —  Practical  nurses  and  cooks  at 
one  of  Connecticut’s  newest  institutions. 
Good  living  quarters,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  granted.  Write  F.  R.  GILIBERTY, 
Southbury  Training  School,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. 


WANTED  — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
State  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increas¬ 
ing  to  $62  after  three  months  service  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from  previous 
employer. 


WANTED  COUPLE;  Houseman,  gardener, 
cook;  no  laundry;  good  wages.  Send  three 
references  in  first  letter.  MARTIN  J. 
SHERIDAN  Jr.,  Blossom  Hill  Farm, 
Lebanon,  N.  J.  Phone  Lebanon  27. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows,  twice  daily.  $90  month, 
room  and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS. 
INC.,  Union,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  or  married  man  on  dairy 
farm,  to  work  either  in  cow  barn  or  in 
milk  rooms.  Reply  stating  experience  and  . 
salary  expected.  P.  O.  BOX  21,  Commack, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


W  IEjU 


x  wo  women  in  September  by 
neighboring  cultured  Protestant  families. 
Country  year  round;  attractive  new  homes, 
private  quarters,  time  off  together.  One 
experienced  general  houseworker,  good 
plain  cook,  launder  with  Bendix  and  ironer; 
$60  month.  Other  prepare  childrens’  meals, 
cleaning,  help  laundry;  $10  week.  Two 
school  children  each  family.  MRS.  JOHN 
TALBOT,  Williamstown,  Mass. 


WANTED — Neat  couple.  Experienced  farm¬ 

er,  dairy  and  crop  production,  dry-hand 
milker.  Driving  tractor  and  horses.  Sepa¬ 
rate  new  house  with  every  improvement; 
one  hour  from  New  York.  $100  per  month, 
including  electricity,  heat,  milk  and  eggs. 
Steady  position  and  good  future.  State  age 
and  qualification.  MAX  DIENER,  Cherry 
Lane  Farm,  Ringoes,  N.  J. 


hllp  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recomended,  U.  S.  citizens 
and, without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York.  V 


MARRIED  MAN  for  bam  and  outside  work 

on  Massachusetts  farm.  Well  known  Ayr¬ 
shire  breeding  herd.  Good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  Write  details  to  R.  C.  DARLING, 
Burt  Road,  Taunton,  Mass. 


WANTED — First  class  dairy  herdsman,  to 

operate  dairy  farm.  Must  be  honest, 
ambitious,  over  40  years  old.  References. 
Salary  $80  per  month,  rent,  electric  and 
fuel  free.  ADVERTISER  3955,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Nice  woman,  general  house- 

worker,  who  prefers  home  to  high  wages. 
May  have  little  girl.  Write.  OWNER,  604 
2nd  Ave..  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 


_ -  - z  v  ^  a  x  J  luunu 

.  on  farm,  man  to  be  ahle  to  do  all  general 
farming;  woman  to  assist  in  house.  Farm 
Strathem  Heights,  N.  H.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  3960,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cooking; 
_  5°^?-  Improvements.  550  month.  D. 
ZACHMANN,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


- -  — "  ,  hum.  ana  wire,  jyian  to 

work  in  dairy  barn.  Salary  $75  per  month 
™lth.  ,  h.vlgfr. .  Quarters;  heat  and  light 
furnished.  Wife  to  board  3  to  4  men.  Salary 

rATTOTTC  Ve  ofT  rooms;  APPiy  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SiNGLE  MEN  for  work  in  dairy  barn.-  must 

be  good  hand  milkers,  also  able  to  operate 
miJ.klng  machines.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Girl  or  woman  for  general 

housework,  good  wages  and  home  for 
right  party.  O  HAGAN’S  FARMS,  Voor- 
heesville.  New  York. 


capable  of  operating  Farmall  tractors. 
State  salary  expected.  STEPHEN  O’HAGAN 
Voorheesville,  N.  Y.  (Albany  County)!  * 

MARRIED  FARMER  to  assist  on  commer- 
cial  poultry  farm.  Permanent  position, 
modern  6-room  cottage,  privileges.  State 
first  letter  references,  full  particulars,  wages 
expected.  LYNDELL  FARM,  R.  D  2 
Dowmgtown,  Penna.  *  ’ 

FARMER  WANTED:  Operate  25-cow  dairy 

iarm,  Columbia  County,  New  York  Mnd- 
ern  living  quarters,  modem  machinery 
salary.  State  full  particulars  in  first  letter 
ADVERTISER  3966,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 

DArIRJ  FARMER  married.  If  you  are  a 

mf°0dJarmerV  bgt  kave  n°t  had  the  right 
man  to  work  for.  Capable  of  running 
medium  sized  farm  as  if  it  were  your  own 

m7WeLrlh!p  advertisement.  ADVERTISER 
3967,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  ON  dairy  farm,  married  or  single 
NewanYoJrkMES  GIBSON  *  SON,  Dundee! 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  housekeeper-cook,  not 

treated  as  servant.  Nice  home;  half  hour 

ab°mtvNe'^eYt0rk  Cit>;  - High  wages  based  on 
ability,  neatness.  Give  age  natirmaiitv 

weight  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3970* 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


—  Drivers  license.  Wint 
*,?£Utb:Vlth  *two  ppnstian  Americans.  St 
fully  age,  nationality,  wages,  references 
married.  BOX  401,  Rye,  N  ^terences, 

15,  ,*°  help  on  farm,  for  Summer 
P 1  y  1 A  D  VE  R T r h transportation.  '] 
YorkerDVERTISER  3974  Care  Rural  Nc 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  416 • 


Junk  from  Farms 

and  its  plate  in  the  War 


JUNK  MAKES  FIGHTING  WEAPONS 


One  old  disc  will  provide 
scrap  steel  needed  for  210  semi¬ 
automatic  light  carbines. 


One  old  plow  will  help 
make  one  hundred  75-mm. 
armor-piercing  projectiles. 


One  useless  old  tire 

provides  as  much  , — ,  , — ,  . 

rubber  as  is  used 

in  12  685  masks'  f  f  f  f 


One  old  shovel  will  help  make 
4  hand  grenades. 


MATERIALS  NEEDED 

Scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Other  metals  of  all  kinds. 

Old  rubber,  rags,  Manila  rope,  burlap  bags. 

Waste  cooking  fats**  When  you  get  a  pound  or  more; 

strain  into  a  large  tin  can  and  sell  to  your  meat  dealer. 

NEEDED  ONLY  IN  CERTAIN  AREAS— Waste  paper  andtincans; 
as  announced  locally. 

NOT  NEEDED  (at  this  time) — Razor  blades — glass. 


Scrap  iron  and  steel,  for  example. 

Even  in  peacetime,  scrap  provided 
about  50%  of  the  raw  material  for 
steel.  It  may  be  rusty,  old  “scrap”  to 
you,  but  it  is  actually  refined  steel 
— with  most  impurities  removed,  and 
can  be  quickly  melted  with  new 
metal  in  the  form  of  pig  iron  to  pro¬ 
duce  highest  quality  steel  for  our  war 
machines. 

The  production  of  steel  has  gone 
up,  up,  UP,  until  today  America  is 
turning  out  as  much  steel  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  But  un¬ 
less  at  least  6,000,000  additional  tons 
of  scrap  steel  is  uncovered  promptly, 
the  full  rate  of  production  cannot  be 
attained  or  increased;  all  the  tanks, 
guns  and  ships  our  country  is  count¬ 
ing  on  cannot  be  produced. 

The  rubber  situation  is  also  criti¬ 
cal.  In  spite  of  the  recent  rubber 
drive,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
large  quantities  of  scrap  rubber.  Also 


for  other  waste  materials  and  metals 
like  brass,  copper,  zinc,  lead  and  tin. 
The  need  is  urgent. 

The  Junk  which  you  collect  is 
bought  by  industry  from  scrap 
dealers  at  established,  government- 
controlled  prices. 

*  *  * 

Will  you  help? 

Will  you  scour  every  fence  corner 
on  your  farm  and  get  your  Junk  into 
circulation? 

First — collect  it  and  pile  it  up. 

Then,  if  there  is  no  Junk  dealer  in 
your  vicinity  who  will  come  and  get 
it,  get  in  touch  with  your  County  War 
Board  or  your  farm  implement  dealer. 
In  many  communities  a  “Scrap 
Harvest”  is  being  planned.  Cooperate 
in  this  and  get  your  neighbors  to 
cooperate. 

Throw  YOUR  scrap  into  the  fight! 


Back  of  the  barn,  in  the  tool 
shed,  out  in  the  orchard  and 
down  in  the  gully  is  a  lot  of 
Junk  which  is  doing  no  good 
where  it  is,  but  which  is  needed 
at  once  to  help  smash  the  Japs 
and  Nazis. 


This  message  approved  tA/Jtp  DOftHI  IfTIOM  RHAPH  TA/s  advertisement  paid  for  by  the  American  Industries  Salvage  Committee 
by  Conservation  Division  rKUUUvlIUll  DUAIfU  [representing  and  with  funds  provided  by  a  group  of  leading  industrial  concerns). 
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Dividends  from  a 
“Live  at  Home  Program  ” 


By  Nellie  K.  Wadhams 


Father  and  son  in  hay  field. 

thus  not  included  in  the  family  expense  ac¬ 
count.  The  cash  necessary  to  meet  these  ex¬ 
penses  comes  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  fancy 
maple  products  and  from  working  for  hire, 
with  a  small  amount  coming  in  from  the  sale 
of  potatoes  and  other  garden  products.  To 
be  able  to  live  as  economically  as  this,  is, 
according  to  an  extension  worker  at  the  state 
college,  something  of  a  record. 

The  Problem  of  Enough 

In  acquiring  15  years  of  experience  with  a 
“Live  at  Home  Program,”  we  have  made  many 
mistakes  and  learned  much.  There  is  a 
quantitative  problem  and  there  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  kind,  or  more  accurately,  variety.  First 
as  to  quantity.  Those  who  have  never  tried 
to  live  entirely  off  the  home  farm  often  err 
in  their  thinking,  not  realizing  that  it  takes 
a  considerable  amount  of  land  and  a  tremend¬ 
ous  amount  of  hard  work  to  keep  a  family  of 
three  or  four  for  a  year.  If  one  can  go  to  the 
store  to  make  up  for  any  lacks,  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  list  of  products  one  can  raise  at  home 
and  say  to  the  beginner,  “You  can  live  on 
these.” 

For  example,  tomatoes.  Food  experts  dwell 
on  them.  One  should  have  them  twice  a  week 
at  the  very  least.  They  are  substitutes  for 
orange  juice.  One  can  raise  and  can  them, 
even  in  our  northern  climate,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  can  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  have 
tomato  juice  for  breakfast  every  morning,  as 
the  city  dweller  has  his  orange  juice.  In  all 


the  planning,  one  must  take  quantity 
into  consideration.  Everything  must 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  climate, 
land  and  labor  available.  So,  for  the 
breakfast  fruit,  we  substitute,  in 
Winter,  baked  apple  with  cream  and 
maple  sweetening;  in  Summer,  salad 
greens  crisp  and  fresh  with  dew. 

Both  of  these  demand  much  less 
labor  than  tomatoes. 

Our  attempts  to  raise  cereals  for 
home  use  also  illustrate  this  point. 

For  several  years,  we  tried  raising  our  own 
wheat  and  rye  and  grinding  the  grain  into 
flour  in  a  hand  mill.  It  made  the  best  bread 
we  had  ever  eaten,  nutlike  and  delicious.  It 
contained  the  germ  of  the  grain,  which  made 
it  especially  healthful.  We  still  raise  wheat 
and  rye  for  our  own  use,  but  we  have  found 
our  limits.  We  have  found  that  if  our  small 
farm  (40  acres  tillage)  is  to  raise  the  hay  we 
need  for  stock,  we  cannot  at  present  produce 
all  the  cereals  we  need.  Reseeding  and  build¬ 
ing  up  the  fertility  of  the  farm  over  a  period 
of  time  might  make  it  possible.  At  present, 
we  can  produce  all  our  breakfast  cereals 
(cracked  wheat  and  rye,  and  corn  meal  for 
mush)  and,  in  addition,  a  portion  of  our  flour 
for  bread  making.  Home  grown  wheat  or 
rye,  rich  in  gluten  and  with  the  germ  left  in, 
will  combine  with  a  cheap,  starchy  flour  to 
make  an  excellent  bread  and  cut  down  the 
flour  bills.  To  sum  up  the  quantitative  prob¬ 
lem  then,  one  must  raise  the  foodstuffs  neces¬ 
sary  for  health  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet 
the  food  needs  of  the  family  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  labor.  You  will  find  yourself 
badly  overworked  if  too  many  puttering  jobs 
are  undertaken. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  have  enough 
to  eat  without  buying,  we  aim  to  raise  each 
year  as  much  of  the  following  staple  crops 
as  we  need:  Hay,  apples,  rye,  corn,  field  beans, 
beets  or  mangels,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  We 
plant  largely,  allowing  for  crop  failure.  If 
there  is  a  demand,  we  sell  some.  If  there  is 
a  surplus  and  no  demand,  the  surplus  goes  to 
the  stock.  Beside  these,  we  raise  in  smaller 
amounts  those  vegetables  and  fruits  which 
add  variety  but  for  various  reasons  are  not 
practical  for  us  to  raise  in  quantity;  berries, 
small  fruits  and  a  kitchen  garden. 

We  keep  two  cows  and  aim  to  raise  a  pig 
each  year.  In  our  situation,  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  economical  to  keep  chickens.  We 
barter  for  eggs,  and  can  roosters  and  old  hens 
for  the  neighbors  on  shares.  When  we  do  not 
have  eggs,  we  aim  to  get  the  food  elements 
they  supply  in  other  ways.  Beside  the  pig, 
we  generally  butcher  a  two  year  old  beef 
each  Winter. 


Sprucetip  Farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erland  Wadhams 
at  Alexandria,  located  in  the  Central  New  Hampshire  Hills. 


the  boys  spent  long  hours  shelling  peas,  cut¬ 
ting  string  beans,  preparing  greens.  The  whole 
family  was  called  in  to  can  corn.  Tomatoes 
went  into  jars  in  quantities  depending  only 
on  the  earliness  of  the  first  frost.  Now,  I  am 
much  less  ambitious.  Or  rather,  my  ambition 
has  changed.  Now  the  game  is  to  see  how 
interesting  I  can  make  the  meals  with  a 
minimum  of  canning. 

It  was  a  combination  of  events  that  changed 
me.  One  was  the  effect  on  my  health  of  a 
continuously  heavy  canning  schedule.  In 
spite  of  my  husband’s  desire  to  help  me, 
often  he  was  not  around  at  the  critical 
moment.  There  was  many  a  rack  of  heavy 
quart  jars  to  be  lifted.  There  was  many  a 
wash  boiler  to  be  emptied.  It  was  like  an 
old  fashioned  wash  day  every  day.  My  back 
was  strong,  but  my  heart  finally  went  back 
on  me.  It  was  necessary  to  retrench.  I  ad¬ 
mitted  it  reluctantly,  for  there  is  a  fascination 
in  the  canning  game. 

Another  thing  that  changed  my  point  of 
view  was  my  husband's  very  sensible  atti¬ 
tude  toward  food.  On  every  occasion,  he  in¬ 
sisted  that  nothing  should  be  canned  until 
we  had  eaten  our  fill  of  it  in  season.  In  berry 
season.,  he  wanted  no  other  dessert,  than 
berries,  served  with  sugar  and  cream.  In 
Winter,  apples  were  sufficient.  Nor  did  he 
care  for  what  he  termed  “fussed  up  desserts.” 
Baked  apples,  apple  pie  or  even  plain  apple 
sauce  preferred,  with  a  few  to  eat  raw  by 
the  fireside  before  retiring.  This  attitude  of 
his  led  to  the  discovery  that  most  of  my  hard 
work  had  been  for  the  sake  of  having  some¬ 
thing  different  to  eat  every  day  and  that  it 
was  not  worth  what  it  cost. 

One  day  I  sat  down  with  paper  and  pencil 
and  made  a  list  of  the  different  food  elements, 
minerals  and  vitamins  we  were  supposed  to 
have  for  health.  Opposite  each,  I  placed  the 
names  of  foods  which  were  good  sources  of 
it  and  more  or  less  easily  raised  and  preserved 
in  our  climate.  Then  to  make  sure  of  an  un¬ 
broken  supply  of  each  of  these  food  elements, 
I  introduced  the  idea  of  seasons  into  the  list. 
Here  was  (Continued  on  Page  425) 


The  Problem  of  Variety 


N  1927,  my  husband,  who  was 
then  working  at  the  carpenter 
trade,  correctly  concluded  that 
the  country  was  in  for  hard 
times.  We  decided  to  take  our 
savings  and  buy  an  abandoned 
farm.  We  then  began  an  attempt  to  make 
this  farm  supply  our  needs.  How  successful 
we  have  been  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  now  able  to  limit  our  buying  of  food¬ 
stuffs  to  salt,  soda,  baking  powder,  salt  fish 
and  a  small  amount  of  flour. 


Our  Budget 


Our  expenditures  for  groceries,  including 
grain  for  four  head  of  stock  and  a  pig,  have 
run  close  to  $50  a  year  for  a  number  of  years. 
Our  budget  calls  for  another  $50  for  taxes 
and  upkeep  of  the  place,  including  repairs  and 
new  equipment,  if  any.  A  third  $50  is  allowed 
for  clothing,  medical  and  dental  care.  The 
total  amount  of  our  budget  is  $150.  Our  total 
expenditures  for  last  year  ran  a  little  over 
this  amount,  being  as  follows:  Taxes  and  up¬ 
keep  $60.94;  groceries  and  grain  for  stock 
$46.63;  clothes,  medical  and  dental  care  $61.59, 
total  $169.16.  This  for  a  family  of  three, 
father,  mother,  and  son,  with  one  son  work¬ 
ing  in  a  defense  plant  away  from  home,  and 


One  of  the  things  we  have  learned  during 
15  years  of  experimentation  with  “living  at 
home”  is  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  too  high 
a  price  for  day-by-day  variety.  In  our  New 
England  location,  a  farm  will  raise  everything 
a  family  needs  for  health;  even  a  one-man 
farm  will  raise  it  in  sufficient  quantities.  But 
the  temptation  is  to  keep  on  adding  irons  to 
the  fire.  Simplicity  in  living  is  the  price  of 
success.  A  farmer’s  wife  can  wear  herself 
completely  out  trying  to  provide  day-by-day 
variety,  serving  large  quantities  of  food  out 
of  season  for  fear  the  family  will  tire  of  it 
if  served  too  often  at  the  time  it  is  at  its 
best.  Our  growing  season  is  short;  about  120 
days  from  frost  to  frost.  To  have  something 
different  to  eat  every  day  the  year  around 
requires  an  immense  amount  of  canning  and 
fussing. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  experiment,  I  used 
to  can  everything  I  could  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  One  of  the  first  things  the  father 
did  in  the  morning  was  to  put  the  wash 
boiler  on  the  stove  and  fill  it.  Mother  and 


Cows  in  the  pasture.  One  freshens  in  the  Spring 
and  one  in  the  Fall,  guaranteeing  plenty  of  milk, 
at  all  times.  Bull  calves  are  kept  two  years  and 
butchered  for  the  W adhams’  own  table  or  fatted 
at  eight  weeks  old  as  veal  for  a  local  market. 
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Intelligence  and  the  Farm  Problem 

There  is  no  man-made  problem  which  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  human  intelligence  based  on 
a  true  desire  to  solve  that  problem  fairly.  The 
farm  problem  in  the  United  States  is  a  good 
illustration  of  a  situation  where  the  welfare 
of  many  is  involved.  Except  for  a  small  group 
whose  income  is  sufficient  to  disregard  food 
costs,  the  products  of  the  6,300,000  farms  in 
the  nation  are  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
majority  of  citizens.  They  are,  in  the  total 
picture,  as  vital  to  the  wrellbeing  of  urban 
and  town  dwellers,  as  they  are  to  the  32,000,- 
000  of  the  population  who  live  on  farms.  In 
1810,  90  percent  of  the  people  lived  on  and 
from  the  land;  today  about  30  percent  pro¬ 
duce  the  food  for  all  the  people.  The  farm 
problem  is  only  half  concerned  with  the  farm 
itself;  the  other  half  is  in  our  cities,  towns, 
and  depressed  rural  areas. 

The  first  line  of  attack  is  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  low  and  marginal-income  groups  to 
purchase  more  of  the  protective  foods,  milk 
and  dairy  products,  meats,  poultry  products, 
vegetables  and  fruits.  It  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  tremendously  com¬ 
plicated  problem,  but  we  have 
made  no  wholehearted,  co-opera¬ 
tive  effort  on  a  nationwide  scale 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution. 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  the 
American  farmer  is  now  receiving 
approximately  51  cents  from  each 
dollar  paid  by  the  consumer.  This 
is  a  fluctuating  figure  depending 
on  what  the  farmer  has  to  buy 
and  at  what  price  levels. 

From  the  farmer’s  viewpoint  51 
cents  is  low;  to  the  great  group 
of  consumers  now  paying  higher 
prices  for  foods,  it  may  seem  too 
much.  For  a  specific  example,  butter  at  50 
cents  a  pound  becomes  a  luxury  food  for  many 
families;  but  if  the  distribution  costs  were 
materially  lowered,  consumption  would  in¬ 
crease,  and  the  farmer  would  receive  more 
than  he  now  is  with  the  retail  price  at  50  cents. 

The  principle  applies  to  all  farm  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  We  can  learn  to  put  abundance  to  use 
when  we  learn  how  to  use  our  resources  so 
the  gulf  between  consumer  and  producer  is 
adequately  bridged.  In  our  cities  and  towns 
the  need  is  great.  Surpluses  which  are  a 
burden  on  the  farmer  do  not  help  people  who 
are  hungry  and  in  need  of  clothing.  The  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  city  families  is  irrevocably 
linked  with  rural  prosperity. 

Second,  the  farm  problem  is  concerned  with 
achieving  a  balanced  agriculture  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  first  World  War  up¬ 
set  a  balance  that  was  beginning  to  stabilize 
farm  operations.  Nearly  40,000,000  acres  of 
new  land  were  broken  up!  In  the  Great 
Plains  region  alone,  some  30,000,000  acres 
of  sod  were  broken  for  the  first  time.  The 
United  States  went  into  the  war  a  debtor 
nation  and  came  out  a  creditor.  Debts  were 
formerly  partly  paid  by  farm  exports.  In 
addition,  tractors,  trucks  and 
automobiles  took  the  place  of  so 
many  horses  and  mules  that  an¬ 
other  35,000,000  acres  were  made 
available  for  human  consumption. 

In  the  .depression  years,  land 
values  tumbled,  income  shrank  to 
about  $5,000,000,000  in  contrast 
with  an  income  estimated  for  this 
year  of  $13,000,000,000. 

To  achieve  a  balanced  agri¬ 
culture,  the  nation  cannot  depend 
on  subsidies  from  the  incomes  of 
general  taxpayers,  as  necessary 
as  they  may  be  in  time  of  stress. 

A  balanced  agriculture  for  the 
nation  means  the  restoration  of 
millions  of  acres  to  grass;  it  means 
a  systematic  and  scientific  pro¬ 
gram  of  reforestation.  It  means 
less  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  barley, 
more  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  and 
poultry  products. 

It  means  an  end  of  man-caused 
dust  storms,  soil-destroying  ero¬ 
sion.  It  means  good  husbandry 
through  soil  conservation  and 
better  livestock.  It  means  that  the 
farmers  of  our  nation  will  strive 


to  produce  home  grpwn  products  for  home 
consumption  and  that  wholesome  subsistence 
farming  will  become  the  rule  on  all  tenant, 
share  -  cropper,  and  individually  -  owned 
farms. 

An  intelligent  solution  of  our  farm  problem 
demands  an  end  of  the  current  newspaper  mis¬ 
understanding  regarding  the  term  “parity.” 
The  way  some  writers  discuss  it,  one  would 
think  the  farmers  are  holding  up  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  by  exorbitant  demands.  Superfici¬ 
ally,  it  is  easy  to  talk  about  100  percent  parity; 
practically,  the  basis  for  the  so-called  parity 
was  out  of  date  years  ago.  No  one  yet  has  ex¬ 
plained  satisfactorily  just  why  a  farmer 
should  receive  an  income  based  on  a  standard 
of  nearly  three  decades  ago!  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  manufacturing  era  about  a  century 
ago,  by  and  large,  the  farmers  of  America 
have  had  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  Some  of 
those  who  are  authorities  in  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics  see  hopeful  signs  on  the  horizon  for 
the  future.  Sensible  control  of  production,  co¬ 
operative  action,  and  better  distribution 
methods  will  increase  the  farmer’s  share  of 


the  consumer’s  dollar.  But  all  farm  organi¬ 
zations  should  work  toward  eliminating 
current  nonsense  about  a  standard  of 
income  based  on  a  situation  of  decades 
ago. 

There  also  needs  to  be  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  farm  labor  problem.  Food  for  Free¬ 
dom  is  a  challenging  slogan,  but  it  takes  man 
power  to  raise  it.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  need  will  grow  more  acute.  Farmers  just 
cannot  pay  war  industry  wages.  This 
matter  demands  immediate  attention  by  all 
agencies  of  our  society,  for  some  solution  must 
be  found  to  keep  the  food  assembly  line 
rolling. 

Above  all,  it  means  that  the  agencies  of 
our  society,  complex  and  interwoven  as  they 
are,  will  strive  honestly  and  fairly  to  solve 
the  problems  of  agriculture  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  all.  That  is  what  democracy  means 
in  contrast  with  a  dictatorship.  Intelligent  co¬ 
operation,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  can  solve  the  agricultural  problem, 
which  affects  our  whole  society.  This  will 
become  possible  only  if  each  one  totes  a  fair 
share  of  the  load.  h.  s.  p. 

Massachusetts 


Preparing  Herbs 

If  the  task  of  cultivating  and  weeding  has 
been  diligently  followed  during  the  growing 
season,  there  will  be  little  or  no  presence  of 
adultrants,  such  as  dried  weeds  or  grass,  in 
the  finished  product.  Connoisseurs  of  fine 
culinary  herbs  choose  a  clean,  highly  flavored 
product.  This  may  be  obtained  by  adherence 
to  a  few  details  such  as  harvesting  at  the 
proper  time,  growing  the  plants  under  healthy 
conditions  and  scientific  drying. 

At  the  time  of  flowering,  the  flavor  is  at 
its  highest  point  of  potency  and  because  of 
this  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  culinaries  are  har¬ 
vested  at  the  time  that  the  plants  are  in  full 
bud  or  in  flower.  The  plants  generally  possess 
a  rich  green  color  at  this  time,  which  is 
conducive  to  fine  flavors. 

When  harvesting,  the  cut  plants  should  be 
moved  into  the  shade  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  stalks  are  severed,  spread  on  drying 
racks  or  tied  in  small  bunches  and  hung  up 
to  dry  under  cover.  Summer  Savory,  Tarragon, 
Sweet  Basil  and  other  herbs  may  be  dried  in 
this  manner.  Lack  of  space  is  often 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  herb 
farmer.  A  drying  rack  about  four 
feet  square  can  be  constructed  that 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  conserve  space.  Trays 
that  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  having  a  wire  mesh  bottom, 
can  be  used  on  such  a  rack.  This 
type  of  rack  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  drying  of  Sage  leaves.  The 
herb  is  spread  thinly  on  the  wire 
mesh  and  turned  once  every  day. 
The  trays  should  not  be  stacked 
less  than  six  inches  apart  to  per¬ 
mit  sufficient  air  circulation,  be¬ 
cause  regardless  of  the  method 
used  there  should  be  plenty  of  air  circulation. 

Leaves  should  be  dried  at  a  comparatively 
even  heat  until  about  92  percent  of  the  water 
content  has  evaporated,  in  order  to  retain 
natural  color  and  flavor.  When  dried  sufficiently 
for  storage,  the  small  stems  and  leaves  should 
crumple  easily  in  the  hand,  the  heavy  stems 
having  been  discarded.  Thorough  drying  is 
necessary  because  stock  containing  excess 
moisture  when  packed  will  heat,  thus  causing 
mould  or  other  undesirable  bacterial  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  time  required  for  drying  will  vary 
greatly  according  tp  the  temperature  of  the 
room  and  general  outside  and  inside  humidity 
conditions  and  the  degree  of  air  circulation. 
In  prolonged  damp  and  humid  weather,  the 
time  will  be  of  greater  length  than  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  and  clear.  In  commercial 
establishments,  for  uniform  drying  results, 
the  use  of  artificial  heat  which  is  thermos- 
taticly  controlled  and  carefully  attended  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  home  gardener, 
however,  having  but  small  collections  of  herbs 
of  various  sorts  can  use  the  method  described 
if  the  herbs  are  not  dried  in  direct  sunlight 
and  the  leaves  or  bunches  are  not  overcrowded. 

All  herbs  should  be  thoroughly 
dried  before  packing  and  con¬ 
tainers  kept  airtight.  Tin  coffee 
cans  or  glass  jars  may  be  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  They  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  paper  bags.  The  re¬ 
cent  demand  for  medicinal  herbs 
is  of  interest;  however,  unless  a 
market  for  the  various  crops  has 
been  established,  due  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  growing,  curing  and 
shipping.  ^  a.  w.  e. 

New  Hampshire" 

R.  N.-Y.  —  That  more  interest 
than  ever  before  is  being  taken 
in  herb  gardening  and  the  use 
of  culinary  herbs  is  indicated  by 
inquiries  on  the 
us.  Many 
articles  have  been 
published  about  herbs  in  recent 
years,  and  whether  one  wishes 
only  a  little  bed  of  familiar  herbs 
by  the  kitchen  door  or  intends  to 
make  a  business  of  herb  culture, 
it  is  a  fascinating  study. 


the  number  of 
subject  that  come  to 
books  and 


Photo — W.  Henry  .  Boiler,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Thrashing  oats  on  the  Albert  Tuttle  farm  near  Coventry ville,  Chenango 

County,  New  York. 


Western  Nebraska  horses  on  a  New  York  farm.  Forced  to  leave  Nebraska 
by  drought,  they  find  sustenance  1,500  miles  east  on  the  Frank  Stanley 

farm  in  the  Steuben  County  hills. 
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"GOSH,  WILLIE  —  SINCE  WE  GIVE 
TH-E  OLD  C-AR  T4+ET  '"PLUG -C++EK' 
ONCLE  RARE  AINT  MISSED  A  ONE./ 


AUTO  LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 


Pointers  for  Late  Fall 
Gardening 

R.  N.-Y.  readers  may  find  some  of 
these  points  helpful  for  late  Fall 
work  in  the  garden.  Most  of  us  raise 
Kentucky  Wonder  beans  to  last  us 
into  the  Fall.  They  are  vigorous 
growers  and  keep  producing  bounti¬ 
fully  until  killed  by  frost,  if  they 
are  planted  late.  The  point  is,  how 
to  protect  them  against  the  frost 
which  here  in  the  Boston  latitude 
we  may  get  any  time  after  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  Here  is  a  method  that  will 
help.  Sew  two  or  three  old  blankets 
or  quilts  together,  and  throw  this 
covering  over  the  pole.  Fasten  it 
at  the  bottom  with  rocks  or  soil  so 
that  the  cold  air  cannot  get  the 
vines.  It  will  look  like  an  Indian 
tepee!  But  if  you  can  save  plants 
over  the  first  cold  spell  of  Fall,  it 
frequently  means  no  more  cold 
weather  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Here  is  a  way  to  have  carrots, 
beets  and  turnips  fresh  from  the 
garden  through  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  depending  on  where  one  lives. 
Around  here  the  ground  sometimes 
does  not  freeze  until  well  into 
December.  Just  before  the  real  cold 
is  due,  have  friend  husband  run 
the  horse  cultivator  along  the  rows 
just  as  if  he  were  hilling  up  the 
corn.  Then,  four  or  five  inches  of 
soil  over  the  rows  will  give  the  roots 
protection  until  cold  weather  settles 
in. 

Readers  will  remember  the  method 
of  outdoor  storage  developed  by 
Prof.  Hepler  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  two  or  three  years 
ago. .  If  one  has  a  warm  cellar  where 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  vegetables  fresh, 
it  is  a  good  way  to  keep  things  for 
winter  use.  Dig  a  hole  in  the  garden 
about  18  inches  deep  and  put  a  regu¬ 
lar  bushel  box  in.  Line  the  box  with 


heavy  wrapping  paper  or  several 
layers  of  newspapers.  In  this  box 
put  some  carrots,  beets,  turnips, 
cabbage  and  parsnips.  Put  a  cover 
over  the  box,  and  then  a  layer  of 
grass,  pine  needles  or  leaves.  Over 
all  put  eight  or  ten  inches  of  soil. 
Then  during  the  Winter,  by  opening 
up  the  cache  once  a  fortnight,  one 
can  have  a  supply  of  vegetables. 

To  farm  wives  and  mothers  who 
do  a  lot  of  the  work  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  there  is  one  other  point  of 
practical  value  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  Fall.  That  is  this. 
Get  the  man  of  the  house  to  prepare 
the  garden  all  that  is  possible  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  freezes. 

We  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
fertilize,  plow  and  harrow.  If  there 
has  been  a  patch  which  had  any 
witch  grass,  take  the  garden  fork 
while  the  ground  is  soft  and  spade 
it  out.  Another  good  point  is  to  use 
a  narrow-toothed  rake  and  rake  up 
all  the  stones  possible.  Doing  this, 
season  after  season,  one  can  get  rid 
of  most  of  the  stones.  Once  in  two 
or  three  years,  we  spread  a  light 
covering  of  hydrated  lime. 

If  there  is  a  farm  which  does  not 
have  a  “permanent”  garden,  do  not 
let  any  more  time  go  by  without 
starting  one.  It  is  a  joy  to  the  house¬ 
wife  to  have  asparagus,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes. 
These  can  be  set  in  the  Fall.  They 
mean  a  great  deal  in  giving  the 
family  an  adequate  year  round  diet 
of  fruits. 

Last  of  all,  there  is  one  point  for 
the  busy  housewife  to  insist  upon  if 
she  more  or  less  takes  charge  of  the 
garden.  Have  the  garden  long  and 
rectangular!  Don’t  have  a  small 
square.  Have  the  rows  long  and  then 
the  horse  and  cultivator  can  do  the 
major  share  of  cultivating.  It  makes 
the  work  much  easier.  b,  e,  p. 


FREE1 
Spark  Plug 
Instruction 
Book  j 
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FREE  "Plug-Chek"  Data  Book 
H«lps  you  locate  cause  of 
spark  plug  ills  —  tells  what  to 
do  to  restore  gas  economy, 
get  "like-new"  performance. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Take  a  tip  from  the  Mountain 
Boys!  Check  every  engine  on 
your  place  for  these  danger 
signs:  lack  of  power,  poor  fuel 
economy,  hard  starting.  A 
new  inspection  service  called 
"Plug-Chek"  lets  you  see  for 
yourself  if  plugs  waste  gas  or 
power,  if  operation  is  “too 
hot"  or  "too  cold."  Helps  you 
find  what’s  needed  to  correct 
trouble  and  get  better  perform¬ 
ance  in  tractor,  truck  or  car. 
Ask  your  Auto-Lite  Dealer  for  a 
"Plug-Chek."  When  plugs  are 
faulty,  replace  them  with 
Ignition  Engineered  Auto-Lites. 


Farm  Machine  Shop 


Muffler  for  Engine 

We  have  a  horizontal  10  H.  P. 
Diesel  Witte  engine  on  our  farm. 
Could  you  give  me  a  plan  to  silence 
this  engine  without  back  pressure? 

New  Jersey  w.  m. 

My  first  suggestion  is  that  you 
write  to  the  engine  manufacturer 
and  see  if  they  cannot  furnish  a 
muffler,  designed  especially  far  your 
engine.  I  think  they  can. 

If  you  decide  to  construct  a  home¬ 
made  muffler,  run  the  exhaust  pipe 
straight  out  through  the  wall  in  line 
with  the  exhaust  port  of  the  engine. 
Slip  a  tin  disc  over  the  exhaust  pipe 
where  it  goes  through  the  hole  in 
the  wall  and  nail  the  disc  in  place 
over  the  pipe.  Make  the  hole  large 
enough  to  prevent  the  hot  exhaust 
pipe  from  passing  near  wood.  Use  an 
iron  strap  to  support  the  exhaust 
line. 


Toledo,  Ohio  THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY  sarnia,  Ontario 


Merchandising  Division 
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IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS,  AUTO-LITE  IS  PRODUC¬ 
ING  FOR  AMERICA’S  ARMED  FORCES  ON  LAND,  SEA  AND  IN  THE  AIR 


A  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable  information 
available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country  life.  It  prints  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what  is  believed  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  farmer. 

For  the  purpose  of  introducing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to  new  readers 
we  make  a  special  short-time  offer  of — Six  Months  for  25  Cents. 

If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  believe  would  find  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  helpful,  write  his  name  and  address  in  the  blank  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  six -month  trial  period.  If 
you  prefer,  send  $1  for  a  three-year  subscription. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York  City 

Name  . . 


R.  F.  D. 


Post  Office . State 


Install  a  T  in  the  exhaust  line 
with  a  cap,  so  that  condensed 
moisture  can  be  drained  off. 

Increase  the  size  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  every  8  or  10  feet  in  order  to 
reduce  back  pressure.  By  using  45 
degree  elbows,  run  the  exhaust  into 
a  3  or  4  foot  excavation  filled  with 
loose  rocks.  The  bottom  end  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  may  be  placed  in  a 
4  inch  drain  tile,  which  in  turn  is 
supported  on  loose  rocks  or  stones. 


How  Much  Horsepower  Needed? 

What  electric  horsepower  will  it 
take  to  run  a  26-inch  rip  or  cross 
cut  saw?  My  pulleys  are  6-inch. 

New  Jersey  l.  l.  h 

Studies  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  are  the  basis  for  my 
recommendation  that  an  electric 
motor  of  from  5  to  7  Vz  H.  P.  should 
be  used  for  wood  saws  of  the  type 
you  mention.  In  your  case  I  would 
prefer  the  IVz  H.  P.  motor. 

With  a  IVz  H.  P.  motor,  you  should 
use  a  6-inch  pulley  on  the  motor  and 
a  7-inch  pulley  on  the  saw.  This 
will  give  about  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute  at  the  saw,  or  a  speed  of 
approximately  10,000  feet  per  minute 
at  the  teeth  of  the  saw,  which  should 
give  good  results.  A.  A.  Stone 


Albany  County  Notes 

The  scrap  metal  campaign  brought 
in  267  tons  in  this  county  during  the 
collection  by  the  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company.  Prior  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  on  the  rubber  drive, 
450  tons  is  reported  to  have  been 
collected. 

Contrary  to  the  forecast  that 
Summer  resorts  would  suffer  on 
account  of  travel  restrictions,  the 
large  boarding  houses  in  the  south¬ 
ern  part  of  this  county  are  running 
at  top  speed  with  an  overflow  for 
rooming  houses.  On  the  Fourth  of 
July  around  2,000  people  were  let 
off  at  Catskill  on  the  day  boat; 
others  arriving  by  train  and  bus, 
some  driving  their  own  cars.  Busi¬ 
ness  of  all  kinds  was  on  the  upward 
trend  with  the  influx  of  city  visi¬ 
tors. 

In  contrast  to  last  season,  the 
water  supply  is  plentiful;  crops  of 
all  kinds,  including  gardens  and 
berries,  promise  a  bountiful  harvest. 

A.  E.  M. 


All  Americans  are  urged  to  sup¬ 
port  their  government  with  their 
dollars. 


R.  S.  Anderson,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

Helen  Forman,  of  East  Windsor 
Conn.,  a  top-notch  potato  picker, 
“travels”  at  the  rate  of  250  bushels 
a  day — a  hard  pace  for  anyone  to 
keep  up  to!  Women  folks  will  be 
in  evidence  helping  out  in  the  fields 
more  than  ever  this  season. 
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Dividends  From  a  “Live  at 
Home  Program” 

(Continued  from  Page  422) 
every  food  element  I  knew  about, 
and  almost  no  canning  necessary.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  chasing  a  will 
o’  the  wisp.  From  this  study  came 
the  following  food  guide  showing 
what  the  specialties  of  each  season 
could  very  well  be.  Beginning  in  the 
Fall  when  crops  are  gathered  in,  we 
aim  to  have  the  following: 

Fall  (September  15  to  December 
15):  Apples,  baked  and  raw.  Cab¬ 
bage,  cooked  and  slaw.  Beets,  turnips, 
carrots.  Boiled  dish  dinners.  Baked 
beans.  Chicken  pie  (old  hens). 
Chowders,  fish  or  sweet  corn.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  baked  and  served  with  cream. 
Corn  meal  mush  with  maple  syrup. 
Home  grown  wheat  and  rye  cracked 
cereals.  Whole  milk.  Canned  meat 
once  a  week. 

Winter  (December  15  to  March 
15):  Pork  and  beef,  fresh.  Carrot, 
onion,  potato  stews  with  meat  broth 
and  dumplings.  Mashed  potatoes 
with  steak  chops,  and  other  choice 
cuts  of  meat  and  gravy.  Apple  pies, 
using  fresh  lard.  Remnants  of  root 
vegetables  and  cabbage.  Home  grown 
cereals  and  maple  syrup.  Raw  apples. 
Whole  wheat  bread.  Whole  milk. 

Spring  (March  15  to  July  15): 
Baked  beans  with  salt  pork.  Scal¬ 
loped  potatoes.  Cured  ham  and  corn. 
Beef  hash.  Nearly  all  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  saved  for  this  season. 
Emphasis  on  tomatoes  and  parsnips. 
A  few  apples  left  for  upside  down 
puddings.  Spring  greens,  dande¬ 
lions,  milk  weed,  asparagus.  Potato 
noodle  soup.  Bacon  and  eggs.  Cus¬ 
tards,  ice  cream.  Whole  milk.  Whole 
wheat  and  rye  cereal  and  bread. 
Corn  meal  mush.  Maple  syrup.  Jellies 
and  jams. 

Summer  (July  15  to  September 
15) :  Whole  wheat  bread.  Whole  milk. 
Cottage  cheese.  Bacon  and  salt  pork. 
Canned  meat  once  a  week.  Broilers 
in  season.  Radishes,  head  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes,  peas,  string 
beans,  sweet  corn  on  the  cob  in  sea¬ 
son.  New  potatoes  in  cream  gravy. 

We  aim  to  have  salt  fish  all  around 
the  calendar.  Smoked  herring  for 
lunches,  codfish  in«  potato  cakes  or 
in  chowder  are  favorites.  We  try  to 
have  fish  from  the  ocean  twice  a 
week  for  the  iodine  content.  We  use 
no  coffee  or  tea  and  buy  no  substi¬ 
tutes.  We  seldom  serve  hot  drinks. 
The  men  folks  drink  one  or  two 
glasses  of  milk  each  meal.  Being 
overweight,  I  drink  cold  water. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Chandler  Heads  Apple  In¬ 
stitute 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junc¬ 
tion,  Mass.,  again  heads  the  New 
York  and  New  England  Apple  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  has  just  ended  its  seventh 
and  most  successful  year.  The  past 
year  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
best  the  Institute  has  had  in  mem¬ 
bership,  finances  and  results  ob¬ 
tained. 

Manager  Tom  O’Neill  reported 
that  a  strong  demand  was  indicated 
for  apples  because  they  were  an 
acceptable  substitute  for  other  fruits 
that  required  sugar.  “Lack  of  tin 
and  sugar,  rubber  and  gasoline  is 
going  to  change  our  way  of  living 
this  year,”  0‘Neill  said,  “and  apples, 
along  with  other  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  nearby  producing 
areas  are  going  to  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  ever  before  to  grocers 
and  to  consumers.  The  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity  of  our  apples, 
due  to  several  years  of  promotion, 
means  that  they  will  be  in  stronger 
demand  this  year  than  they  have 
been.” 

Frank  W.  Beneway  of  Ontario, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  vice-president; 
Charles  B.  Young  of  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  secretary;  Theodor  Oxholm 
of  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  treasurer,  an,d 
C.  H.  Gowdy  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
assistant  treasurer. 


Ohio  Fruit  Meetings 

Two  Summer  meetings  have  been 
planned  for  Ohio  fruit  growers  this 
year.  The  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  have  a  Northern  Summer 
Meeting  in  co-operation  with  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Orchard  Day  program,  on'  Thursday, 
August  20.  For  Southern  Ohio,  a 
second  meeting  has  been  planned  at 
the  Richards  Brothers  and  Sons 
Fruit  Farm,  Thurman,  Jackson 
County,  on  Thursday,  August  27. 


News  From  New  Jersey 


The  past  few  weeks  have  been 
hot  and  humid,  with  ample  moisture 
for  most  crops.  Grain  harvesting  is 
well  under  way  although  recent  rains 
have  caused  some  damage.  Potato 
digging  is  general  with  yields  run¬ 
ning  slightly  less  than  last  season. 

Reports  from  all  New  Jersey 
counties  indicate  farmers  are  putting 
forth  every  possible  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  food  production.  It  is  estimated 
that  poultry,  livestock  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  will  be  increased  at  least  20 
percent,  while  farm  crops  will  show 
a  25  percent  increase.  These  in¬ 
creases  are  being  made  in  spite  of 
farm  labor  shortages. 

Markets  report  good  supplies  and 
excellent  quality  for  vegetables, 
summer  fruits  and  feeds. 

Grass  Crops  for  August  Seeding 

The  dry  weather  of  the  Spring  has 
resulted  in  failure  of  many  new 
seedings  of  grass,  clover  and  alfalfa, 
in  Winter  grain  and  Spring  grain  in 
some  sections.  To  prevent  shortage 
of  hay  in  1943  and  to  keep  the  fields 
in  regular  rotation,  it  is  advisable 
for  some  growers  to  make  new  sow¬ 
ings  in  August,  provided  good  seed 
beds  are  prepared.  August  sowings 
to  alfalfa  may  be  made  satisfactorily 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  on  good  well- 
drained  land  in  a  season  of  normal 
rainfall.  Although  red  clover,  alsike 
clover  and  grass  are  more  sensitive 
to  heat  and  dry  weather  than  alfalfa, 
.they  may  usually  be  established 
satisfactorily  with  August  sowings 
on  suitable  land  with  average  rain¬ 
fall.  If  the  alfalfa  or  clover  succeeds 
but  timothy  fails  with  August  sow¬ 
ing,  additional  timothy  seed  may  be 
drilled  into  the  legume  stand  in 
September. 

A  common  cause  of  failure  with 
August  sowings  is  that  they  are  made 
on  seed  beds  which  have  not  been 
properly  prepared.  The  ideal  seed 
bed  for  these  small  seeds  is  one  that 
is  firm,  well  pulverized,  reasonably 
level,  and  free  from  weeds  and 
trash. 

Making  the  soil  firm  at  the  sur¬ 
face  is  the  point  that  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked.  This  is  especi¬ 
ally  true  where  plowing  immediately 
precedes  the  sowing.  There  is  no 
better  tool  for  finishing  off  before 
sowing  than  a  heavy  roller  or  other 
type  of  compacting  tool  which  will 
firm  the  surface.  After  scattering  the 
seed,  it  should  be  lightly  scratched 
in  with  a  spike  harrow  or  weeder. 
Seedings  should  be  delayed  until 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil 
to  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 

Rye  Grass  for  Com  Fields 

Most  of  the  soil  loss  which  occurs 
on  general  and  dairy  farms  takes 
place  on  corn  land.  Many  of  the 
gullies  start  while  the  fields  are  in 
corn  and  these  may  bother  the  farm¬ 
er  for  four  or  five  years  before  the 


condition  is  corrected.  It  has  been 
found  that  fast  growing  domestic  rye 
grass  sown  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  corn  produces  a  dense  sod  which 
not  only  checks  erosion  and  moisture 
losses  over  Winter  but  adds  con¬ 
siderable  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
when  the  sod  is  plowed  down  the 
following  Spring. 

Ocean  County’s  New  Fertilizer  Plant 

Charles  Johnson,  Manager  of  the 
Poultryman’s  Fertilizer  Co-operative 
Association,  Inc.,  Toms  River,  N.  J., 
announced  that  the  new  local  de¬ 
hydrating  plant  would  be  in  full 
operation  by  the  end  of  July.  The 
building  housing  the  plant  has  been 
completed  for  some  time  and  the  de¬ 
hydrating  unit  was  installed  some 
time  ago.  Power  will  be  supplied  by 
a  newly  purchased  Deisel  plant 
which  will  be  able  to  provide  for 
both  present  and  future  needs  of  the 
plant.  The  capacity  of  the  present 
plant  will  enable  the  association  to 
produce  three  tons  of  the  finished 
product  daily  which  means  that 
approximately  ten  tons  of  raw 
manure  will  be  used. 

Monmouth  County  Egg  Marketing 
Group 

A  newly  formed  poultry  group 
called  the  Independent  Shippers  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recently  been  set  up  as 
an  off-shoot  of  the  Farmingdale  Poul¬ 
try  and  Egg  Producers  Association. 
Heading  the  new  group  are  I. 
Boyarin,  chairman;  A.  Greenburg, 
vice-chairman,  and  Samuel  Lipetz, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  purposes  of 
the  new  organization,  as  outlined  by 
the  secretary-treasurer,  are  uniform 
selling  agreements  between  shippers 
and  dealers,  standardization  of  the 
package  among  members,  and  im¬ 
provement  of  egg  quality.  The 
group  is  endeavoring  by  unified 
effort  to  establish  a  name  in  the  egg 
trade  and  to  obtain  better  returns 
for  its  members. 

Peaches  Victory  Food  Special 

New  Jersey  peach  crop,  now 
coming  on,  will  be  featured  in  stores 
as  a  Victory  Food  Special.  Store 
advertising  and  special  displays  will 
focus  consumer  attention  on  the 
abundance  of  peaches  during  the 
period  of  heavy  supply.  Increased 
consumption  during  the  marketing 
peak  speeds  distribution  as  well  as 
broadening  the  outlet,  which  reduces 
waste  of  perishable  products. 

First  heavy  shipments  of  peaches 
began  about  mid- July  from 
Georgia,  followed  by  large  supplies 
later  from  the  Carolina’s,  from 
Arkansas,  California,  and  other 
states.  Peach  production  this  year, 
exclusive  of  California  clingstones 
used  mainly  for  commercial  canning, 
is  about  50  million  bushels,  a  fourth 
greater  than  average. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 
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Conn.  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Meets  at  Hamburg  Aug.  17 

The  Victory  Bull  Distribution  and 
Summer  Meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  will  be  held  at 
the  Hamburg  Fair  Grounds,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Conn.,  on  Monday,  August  17 
at  11  A.  M. 

The  meeting  will  be  preceded  by 
a  tour  of  the  Meloney  Farm,  Old 
Lyme,  recently  stocked  with  fine 
Jerseys  by  the  well-known  journal¬ 
ist  arid  writer,  William  Brown 
Meloney. 


YORKWIN  WHEAT  (white) 
NURED  WHEAT  (red) 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 


THE  OUTSTANDING  NEW  VARIETY 
RYE  and  other  seasonal  seeds  fo,r 
August  and  September  sowing. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGR0WER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Transplanted  Strawberry 

Plants,  better  and  more  practical  than  pot  grown  plants 
at  one  third  the  price.  Everything  in  nursery  stock. 
59  years  experience.  Catalog  free. 

L.  J.  FARMER.  Box  315.  PULASKI.  NEW  YORK 


T  HOUSANDS  of  present  NEW  IDEA 
Com  Picker  owners  are  planning  right 
now  to  help  their  neighbors  with  the 
harvest  this  fall  on  a  contract  basis. 
NEW  IDEA  and  its  dealers  proudly  sa¬ 
lutes  the  patriotic  spirit  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  who  loyally  propose  to  "Share 
Machines  for  Victory." 


Even  though  war  has  cut  down  factory  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  you  may  be  unable  to  secure 
a  new  picker  this  year,  some  NEW  IDEA 
owner  may  still  gladly  come  to  your  rescue. 
See  your  nearest  NEW  IDEA  dealer  for  ad¬ 
vice  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  new  machines. 


TO  HELP  TOUR  NEIGHBOR 
[IS  TO  HELP  TOUR  C00NTRT 


SHARE  MACHINES 
FOR  VICTORY 


FREE  manual  on  "The 
Care  and  Operation  of 
NEW  IDEA  Farm  Ma¬ 
chines,"  tells  how  to 
make  machines  last 
longer.  Also  pamphlet 
on  "How  to  Get  Help 
and  Give  Help  by  Shar- 
ing  Machines."  Ask 
your  dealer  for  free 
copies,  or  write  direct. 


Address:  Dept.  818,  Coldwater,  Ohio 


New  Idea,  In  Cm 

COLDWATER,  OHIO  —  SANDWICH.  ILLINOIS 


PERMANENT  WAVE 


M. 

MOM  I 


FOB 
COMPUTE 
HOME  KIT 

EACH  KIT  CONTAINS 
40  Curlers,  SHAMPOO 
and  WAVE  SET  Also 
Included 


There  is  nothing  else 
to  buy.  Shampoo  and 
wave  set  are  included 
free  in  each  Charm - 
Kurl  Kit.  With  Charm - 
Kurl  it  is  easy  to  give 
yourself  a  thrilling 
machineless  permanent 
wave  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  home  that 
should  last  as  long  as 
any  professional  permanent  wave.  You  do 
not  have  to  have  any  experience  in  waving 
hair.  Just  follow  the  simple  instructions. 


JUNE  LANG 

Glamorous  movie 
star,  praises  Charm- 
Kurl.  This  actual 
photograph  shows 
her  gorgeous  Charm- 
Kurl  Permanent  Wave. 


So  Easy  Even  a  Child  Can  Do  It 

Charm- Kurl  is  easy  and  safe  to  use:  no  ex¬ 
perience  required;  contains  no  harmful  chemicals 
or  ammonia;  requires  no  machines  or  dryers, 
heat  or  electricity.  Desirable  for  both  women  and 
children. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

A  flood  of  letters  of  praise  are  coming  in  daily 
from  users  everywhere.  Charm- Kurl  must  sat¬ 
isfy  you  as  it  has  satisfied  others  or  it  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  try.  Don’t  send  a  penny. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  it  will 
k?,.  seJ!)  t9  .you  C.  0.  D.  for  59c.  plus  postage, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  you  are  not  thrilled 
with  the  results,  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  re¬ 
funded.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  and  a  beautiful 
permanent  to  gain,  so  take  advantage  of  this  special 
offer.  Send  today. 

CHARM-KURL  CO.,  Dept.  225 

3  2459  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


APPLEL0K  POWDER 

Hormone  Spray  For 

Reducing  Pre-Harvest  Drop  of  Apples 

Larger  Apples— Better  Color- 
Cuts  “Spot  Picking” — Extends 
the  Harvest  Period 

• 

V4  Pound  $1.25 

(Makes  100  Gallons  of  Spray  Solution) 

WESTVILLE  LABORATORIES 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


ni  AUTO  ALL  leading 
rLAIllO  VARIETIES 


too  500  1000 

postage  postal,  postage  1000 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  F.O.B. 

Cabbage  . $0.65  $1.60  $2.20  $1,35 

Brussel  Sprout  ..  .70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Broccoli  . 70  2.25  3.50  2.50 

Collard  . 65  1.60  2.20  1.35 

Celery  . 65  2.25  3.75  3.00 


We  guarantee  good  delivery. 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  SEWELL  N.  J. 


LARGEST  GROWERS  AND 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN 


SHIPPERS  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 


Strawberry  Plants  5es$,  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

uiiawucu  jr  l  iduis  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 
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Clear  the  Lines 
for  the  War 


Before  you  make  a  Long  Distance  telephone 
call  today,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

1.  Is  it  necessary? 

2.  Will  it  interfere  with  war  calls? 

The  weight  of  war  on  the  telephone  lines 
is  heavier  every  day.  We  can't  build  the  new 
lines  to  carry  it  because  sufficient  materials 
aren't  available.  We've  got  to  make  the  most 
of  the  service  we  now  have. 

Please  give  a  clear  track  to  the  war  effort 
by  confining  your  Long  Distance  calls  to 
those  that  are  really  necessary. 


WAR  CALLS 
COME  FIRST 


BELT  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


4^1|PARAG0N 
^  /^SPRAYER 


Spray  your  fruit  trees  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Whitewash  and  dis¬ 
infect  your  barns,  stock  pens, 
poultry  houses,  in  half  the  usual 
time.  Easy  working,  self  strain¬ 
ing,  non-clogging,  handles  any 
spray  solution.  Oversize  brass 
air  chamber  maintains  higher, 
uniform  pressure.  Complete  with 
single  or  double  wheel  truck, 
extra  hose,  pipes  and  nozzle.  Sold 
subject  to  10  days  trial  and 
money-back  guarantee. 

Write  Today. 

THE 

CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
pv  COMPANY 

201  State  Ave.,  Harrison,  Ohio 


CURRENT  DIVIDEND 

INVESTMENT 

SHARES 

AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 


3% 

NEVER  PAID 
LESS 


bump  sum  Investments  accepted  in  multiples  of 
$100.  Dividends  paid  semi-annually  Ail  accounts  fully 
insured  up  to  $5,000.  To  open  account  by  mail,  send 
check  or  money  order.  Assets  over  $6,000,000.  Write 
for  statement,  signature  card  and  information  folder. 

NATICK  S 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  w»t«r 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  sad  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  a  note  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Lik?  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhsrs 
Easily  Erected. 

m 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purnoaes 


Write  for  Information 


John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Hydrated  lime  is  reported  from 
Idaho  by  Lief  Verner  to  be  helpful 
in  reducing  the  cracking  of  sweet 
cherries.  Sixty  percent  of  the  Bing 
cherries  on  unsprayed  trees  were 
cracked  after  an  exposure  equivalent 
to  4  hours  of  rain,  whereas  only  22 
percent  were  cracked  on  sprayed 
trees.  After  8  hours  of  simulated 
rain,  the  check  trees  showed  96  per¬ 
cent  cracking  compared  with  72  per¬ 
cent  for  the  sprayed  trees;  and  an 
exposure  of  12  hours  of  rain  resulted 
in  100  percent  cracking  on  both 
treated  and  untreated  trees.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  treat¬ 
ment  is  helpful  in  protecting  from 
the  effects  of  showers  and  short 
periods  of  rain,  but  not  protracted 
rainy  periods.  An  objectionable  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  lime  spray  is  the  residue, 
which  must  be  removed  before  the 
fruits  are  marketed. 

****** 

Standardization  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  status  quo  is  the 
dream  of  every  fruit  grower,  but 
a  survey  of  fruit  sections  the 
country  over  shows  that  the  ones 
which  stay  in  business  over  a  period 
of  time  are  those  who  are  alive 
to  change  and  who  have  something 
better  coming  along  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  The  Duncan  grapefruit 
held  sway  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  of  Texas  for  years,  but  has 
retired  before  the  Marsh  Seedless, 
which  in  turn  is  now  already  losing 
ground  to  the  Pink  Marsh  and  the 
Ruby  varieties.  Apparently  there  is 
nothing  like  an  easy  way  of  staying 
in  business. 

****** 

The  Meyer  lemon,  introduced  by 
the  late  Frank  Meyer  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
green  colored  fruit  with  smooth,  thin 
skin,  juicy  plumpness,  and  delicate 
aromatic  flavor  which  in  first 
marketing  attempts  was  artificially 
colored  yellow  to  conform  to  the 
general  idea  of  what  a  lemon  should 
look  like.  Various  difficulties  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  color-added 
feature,  and  now  Meyer  lemons  in 
their  natural  green  color,  are  being 


Farm  Fire  Districts 

Part  II 

Checking  up  on  underwriters’ 
ratings  and  credits  here  in  New  York 
State  shows  that  labeled  lightning 
rods  properly  installed  on  a  farm 
house  reduce  a  three  year  rate  of 
$11  on  dwelling  and  .  contents  to 
$9.50.  Experience  shows  that  farm 
barns  with  their  contents  of  hay, 
grain  and  machinery  are  a  heavy 
risk  because  both  building  and  most 
of  the  contents  are  highly  combusti¬ 
ble  and,  once  on  fire,  are  likely  to 
be  qujckly  destroyed.  Lightning  is 
so  heavy  a  factor  in  farm  barn  fires, 
that  a  $20  three-year  rate  on  build¬ 
ing  and  contents  will  be  reduced  by 
$5  if  the  barn  is  properly  rodded 
and  the  hay  track,  milking  machine 
piping,  manure  carrier  track  and 
steel  stanchions  are  properly 
grounded.  Livestock  is  out  of  the 
barn  part  of  the  time  through  the 
year  and  if  in  and  the  barn  catches 
fire,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  get 
the  stock  out  and  so  it  takes  a  fire 
rate  of  $12.  If  the  barn  is  rodded 
and  the  conductive  lines  just  men¬ 
tioned  are  grounded,  this  is  reduced 
to  $7  for  a  three-year  rate.  So  cover¬ 
age  of  $10,000  on  barn  and  contents 
and  $10,000  on  horses,  cows  and 
other  livestock  may  be  $320  for  three 
years  but  the  same  Board  company 
coverage  can  be  had  for  $100  less  or 
$220  for  that  $20,000  for  three  years 
if  the  barn  is  properly  rodded  and 
interior  conductive  lines  grounded. 
This  is  the  measure  of  lightning  risk 
on  farm  barns  and  of  credited 
effectiveness  of  rods.  Advance  pre¬ 
mium  cooperatives  follow  this  same 
method,  I  believe.  Local  assessment 
mutuals  each  follow  their  own  rules. 
Some  have  flat  rate  assessments 
applicable  to  all  risks  and  some 
have  classifications  and  credits  for 
property  presenting  lesser  hazards 
than  the  rest. 

It  does  cost  “real”  money  to  re¬ 
place  good  farm  houses  and  barns. 
All  over,  there  are  good  farm  build¬ 
ings  that  it  would  cost  three,  four 
or  five  times  as  much  to  replace  as 
they  cost  when  built.  This  is  es- 
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sold  in  restricted  markets  at  a 
premium  to  those  who  know  this 
distinctive  variety  and  who  look  for 
the  green  color  that  characterizes  it. 

****** 

For  a  gruesome  twist  to  a  horti¬ 
cultural  product  usually  associated 
with  afternoon  teas,  cool  summer 
drinks,  and  appetizing  dishes,  try 
this  one,  clipped  from  a  foreign  fruit 
publication  and  entitled  the  “Value 
of  Lemons.”  “Lemon  juice  rubbed 
on  the  feet  at  night  is  wonderfully 
cleansing;  this  removes  any  scali¬ 
ness.  Lemon  juice  is  a  splendid 
mouth  wash.  Use  a  tablespoon  of 
lemon  juice  with  a  *soft  tooth¬ 
brush  to  remove  tartar;  it  also  makes 
teeth  white  and  the  gums  hard. 
Lemon  juice  will  remove  roughness 
and  redness  from  elbows.  Rub  in 
well  and  allow  to  dry.” 

%  tfs  %  *  % 

For  some  interesting  figures  on 
sour  cherry  production,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  from  a  4-acre  block  of  Mont¬ 
morency  trees  on  Mahaleb  roots, 
planted  16x16  about  1915: 


Year 

Tons 

Cents  Per  Lb. 

1920 

15.20 

8 . 

.  .$2,432.00 

1921 

1.00 

10 . 

.  .  200.00 

1922 

14.29 

5 . 

.  .  1,429.00 

1923 

12.00 

5% . 

.  .  1,320.00 

1924 

7.41 

6 . 

.  .  889.20 

1925 

13.99 

5 . 

.  .  1,399.00 

1926 

25.00 

5 . 

.  .  2,500,00 

1927 

9.34 

6 . 

.  .  1,120.80 

1928 

12.07 

5 _ _  . 

.  .  1,207.00 

1929 

5.00 

7 . 

.  .  700.00 

1930 

18.6 

* 

5 . 

^ 

.  .  1,860.00 

A  machine  that  will  plant  8,000 
trees  or  shrubs  a  day  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  on  shelterbelts  of 
the  Prairie  States.  It  is  said  to  form 
a  unit  which  may  be  attached  readi¬ 
ly  to  a  unicarrier  such  as  commonly 
used  for  attachments  of  plows,  discs, 
and  tillage  tools. 

****** 

Avocados  are  marketed  during 
every  month  of  the  year.  California’s 
main  crop  is  November  to  June; 
Florida’s  during  Fall  and  Winter; 

and  Cuba’s  in  Summer  and  Fall. 

****** 

Remembering  the  last  war,  grow¬ 
ers  are  this  time  being  more  cautious 
in  the  use  of  .abnormal  profits  as  a 
basis  for  long-term  commitments. 


pecially  true  in  the  old  farming 
areas  of  this  Northeast. 

Many  factors  affect  market  values 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  good  farms 
have  been  bought  for  much  less  than 
it  would  cost  to  replace  the  build¬ 
ings.  Actual  usage  value  to  the  owner 
may  be  several  times  either  market 
value  or  insurable  valuation.  Farm 
buildings  may  not  be  particularly 
pretentious  and  yet  may  serve  all 
practical  purposes  very  adequately 
and  economically.  They  burn  up 
and  it  takes  the  insurance  money 
and  a  lot  more  money,  possibly  a 
sizable  mortgage,  to  replace  with 
new  buildings  that  have  no  more 
usage  value  at  all  but  add  heavily 
to  investment  and  overhead  which 
the  farm  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  carry.  Many  successful  farmers 
have  gone  “broke”  over  this  route. 
Fire  plays  havoc  with  the  plans  and 
lives  of  many.  It  profits  very  few.  It 
is  a  tragedy  in  the  lives  of  tens  of 
thousands. 

Today’s  national  civil  defense  pro¬ 
gram  is  strengthening  fire  preven¬ 
tion  and  protection  work  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  way  and  although  plan¬ 
ned  to  meet  wartime  emergencies, 
it  has  great  practical  value  in  an 
everyday,  peacetime  way.  This, 
coupled  with  the  trend  of  population 
these  past  10  years,  will  greatly 
promote  further  development  in 
rural  and  farm  fire  prevention  and 
protection. 

Ten  years  ago,  most  of  the 
prophets  were  foretelling  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  small  villages  but  they 
were  all  wrong.  Being  “small  town” 
has  become  increasingly  popular. 
Total  farm  population  has  changed 
little  since  1930.  The  cities,  big  and 
little,  and  villages  over  2,500,  taken 
altogether,  gained  not  quite  eight 
percent.  The  small  villages  gained 
relatively  twice  as  much,  or  about 
15  percent.  These  are  the  distinctly 
volunteer  fire  fighting  service  areas 
and  most  of  the  farm  fire  service 
does  and  must  center  in  the  villages. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Hormone  Sprays  for  Pre-harvest  Drop 

By  J.  K.  Shaw 


Rarely  has  a  new  idea  created 
more  interest  among  fruit  growers 
than  that  of  workers  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who 
found  that  certain  hormones  sprayed 
on  fruit  trees  shortly  before  harvest 
would  tend  to  check  or  delay  pre¬ 
mature  dropping  of  the  fruit.  Ex¬ 
perimenters  in  most  of  the  apple 
growing  states  at  once  tried  out  the 
recommendations  that  were  given, 
and  fruit  growers  began  to  use  in 
their  orchards  some  of  the  many 
commercial  preparations  which  at 
'once  appeared.  The  result  has  been 
an  accumulation  of  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  this 
hormone  and  how  best  to  use  it.  In 
general,  the  conclusions  have  been 
favorable  to  the  material. 

In  New  York  and  New  England 
attention  is  centered  mostly  on 
McIntosh,  because  that  is  the  most 
important  variety  and  one  of  the 
worst  offenders  in  the  matter  of 
preharvest  dropping.  This  habit  of 
McIntosh  influences  growers  to  pick 
it  too  early,  before  it  has  reached 
maximum  size,  color  and  quality. 
We  have  found  that  if  McIntosh  is 
allowed  to  hang  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  longer  than  is  the  common 
practice  of  many  growers,  it  im¬ 
proves  markedly  in  these  respects. 
More  bushels  of  better  apples  are 
harvested,  provided  this  premature 
dropping  does  not  interfere  too  much. 
Drops  are  not  valuable. 

Unfortunately,  the  hormone  spray 
is  not  as  uniformly  effective  with 
McIntosh  as  it  is  with  earlier  varie¬ 
ties.  Its  effect  on  Duchess  and 
Williams  seems  to  be  nothing  short 
of  magical.  They  hang  to  the  trees 
until  they  become  overripe  and 
mealy.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
variety,  but  weather  may  be  a  fac¬ 
tor.  The  material  seems  to  be  more 
effective  in  warm  days  when  the 
temperature  is  60  degrees  or  higher. 
These  conditions  are  more  likely  to 
prevail  at  the  time  of  the  Williams 
harvest  than  when  mid-season  and 
late  varieties  approach  maturity. 

In  the  southern  apple  territory, 
good  results  have  been  reported  for 
Stayman  and  Rome,  and  Delicious 
seems  to  stick  better  when  sprayed. 
But  as  with  McIntosh,  results  are 


somewhat  mixed.  Perhaps  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  apparently  contradictory 
results  of  such  tests  may  be  time  of 
application,  thoroughness  of  cover¬ 
age  or  temperature,  or  there  may  be 
other  factors  which  we  do  not  yet 
know.  Certainly,  individual  trees  in 
the  same  orchard  differ  in  response 
to  the  sprays.  Since  external  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  those  just  mentioned, 
must  be  very  much  the  same  for  all 
trees  in  one  orchard,  there  must  be 
internal  differences  that  cause  these 
tree  variations  in  the  effect  of  the 
spray.  High  nitrogen  and  high 
potash  in  the  trees  favor  preharvest 
drop,  but  control  in  such  trees  seems, 
in  our  experience,  as  good  as  in 
other  trees;  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  explanation.  Mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  favor  the  drop  and  perhaps  may 
affect  the  degree  of  control. 

Preharvest  sprays  are  not  effective 
for  two  to  four  days  after  application, 
depending  on  the  temperature.  In 
the  case  of  McIntosh,  the  effective 
period  continues  for  about  eight  to 
ten  days;  therefore,  one  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  the  crop  off  in  less  than 
two  weeks  from  the  date  of  spraying. 
Dropping  is  often  severe  as  soon  as 
the  effect  of  the  hormone  wears  off. 
This  limited  effective  period  seems 
to  apply  also  to  Wealthy,  but  in  most 
other  varieties  it  lasts  longer. 

The  time  to  apply  the  spray  is  im¬ 
portant.  One  should  wait  until  drop 
is  about  to  begin  in  earnest,  but  not 
longer.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  the  best  time.  One  must  use  his 
best  judgment  based  on  the  following 
considerations:  (1)  When  good 

apples  begin  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  a 
peck  or  more  per  tree  per  day.  (2) 
Ten  to  twelve  days  before  the  prob¬ 
able  date  of  harvest.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  McIntosh  and  possibly 
Wealthy  on  account  of  the  limited 
period  of  effectiveness  on  these 
varieties.  (3>  On  a  day  when  the 
temperature  is  65  degrees  or  over. 

All  agree  that  thoroughness  is 
important  as  it  is  in  all  spraying. 
It  is  necessary  to  wet  all  the  apple 
stems;  it  may  not  be  important  to 
hit  the  branch  tips  as  it  is  in  spray¬ 
ing  to  prevent  scab.  From  15  to  35 
gallons  of  spray  per  tree,  according 
(Continued  on  Page  429) 


Laid  up. ..or  going  strong 
...which  will  it  be? 


A  LITTLE  EXTRA  CARE — and  lots  of  the  proper  lubrication 
k  — make  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  length  of  a  tractor’s  life. 

Realizing  this,  farmers  are  insisting  on  a  quality  oil  to 
lubricate  their  tractors,  trucks,  and  other  farm  machinery. 
But  quality  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  paying  a  top  price. 
That’s  why  many  farmers  use  Gulflube  Motor  Oil.  Gulflube — 
refined  from  specially  selected  crudes  by  Gulf’s  Multi-sol 
process — is  one  moderately  priced  oil  that  offers  you  a  quality 
bonus.  Try  it. 


About  Cows,  Milk,  and  Flies 


During  the  fly  season,  many  dairymen 
use  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  their  cows.  This  effective  spray  is 
made  with  pyrethrum — the  time-tested 
insect-killing-and-repelling  ingre¬ 
dient,  and  a  specially  processed  neutral 
oil  base.  Gulf  Livestock  Spray  does 
two  jobs  for  your  cattle,  and  does 
them  well. 

1.  It  kills  flies,  lice,  and  ticks  when  you 
spray  it  on  them. 

2.  It  repels  stable  and  horn  flies,  mos¬ 
quitoes,  and  gnats  in  barn  and  pasture. 
This  helps  you  reduce  the  insect  annoy¬ 
ance  that  often  cuts  milk  production. 

What’s  more,  Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  distrib¬ 
uting  plants.  Gulfspray, 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and 
other  Gulf  products  for 
home  and  farm  are  sold  at 
Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  variety 
stores.. .at  milk  gathering 
stations  and  by  feed  stores. 

TUNE  IN—  We,  the  People” ! — Sunday  Night 


can  be  sprayed  at  milking  time  to  quiet 
your  cows,  without  imparting  taste  or 
odor  to  milk.  It’s  economical,  and  it’s 
sold  on  the  basis  of  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  Money  Back. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 

Golf  Research  and  Development  Division 

TO  STOP  THAT  SQUEAK 

Gulf  Penetrating  Oil  is  ideal  for  many 
small  jobs  that  come  up  on  a  farm.  It 
quickly  loosens  rusted  nuts  and  bolts, 
pipe  couplings,  hinges,  locks,  and 
other  metal  parts.  Gulf  Penetrating 
Oil  reaches  the  tiniest,  tight-fitting 
recesses,  carrying  along  microscopi¬ 
cally  fine  graphite  which  softens  rust 
swiftly.  This  handy  oil  puts  a  quick 
stop  to  squeaks  in  automobile  springs, 
and  it’s  economical  to  use,  too. 


FREE— 60-Page  Tractor  Manual 

Just  off  the  press!  A  complete,  authori¬ 
tative,  non-technical  encyclopedia  on 
tractor  operation  and  maintenance.  A 
book  you’d  have  to  pay  a  dollar  to  buy 
—if  it  were  for  sale.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Gulf  engineers.  Limited  sup¬ 
ply  available  to  tractor  operators 
only.  Send  a  postcard  to  Gulf  Farm 
Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  for  your  copy,  stating  type 
or  types  of  tractors  you  operate. 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  •  USE  IT  WISELY 

7:30  Eastern  War  Time  — Columbia  Network 


Dropped  apples  in  a  24-hour  period  from  two  Duchess  trees,  sprayed 
(above)  and  unsprayed  (below).  Hormone  sprays  are  more  effective 
in  checking  drop  on  Duchess  than  on  most  other  varieties. 
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PRIORITIES  have  hit  us  too  —  and 
while  our  production  of  Hinman  Low- 
Vacuum  Milkers  is  still  heavy,  it  isn't 
enough  to  go  around.  The  demand  for 
the  low-vacuum  Hinman  has  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  our  expectations. 

With  farm  labor  so  scarce,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  before  for  dairymen 
to  be  able  to  buy  milking  machines.  It 
is  especially  important  for  us  to  keep 
on  making  the  Hinman  10"  Low-Vacuum 
Milker  with  no  sacrifice  of  our  high 
standards.  For  it  is  the  Hinman  Low- 
Vacuum  that  has  set  a  new  standard 
for  gentle,  fast,  clean  milking  .  .  .  that 
protects  teats  and  udders  .  .  .  that  gets 
top  production. 

That's  why  we  are  turning  out  Hinman 
Low-Vacuum  Milkers  Just  as  fast  as  we 
can  get  essential  materials  allotted  to 
us.  We  are  sorry  if  you've  had  to  wait 
for  yours. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Box  21  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


HINMAN 

10"  LOW- VACUUM  MILKER 


BUILD  A  NEW  SILO  from  the  OLD 


. .  at  Vz  the  COST! 


Wood 

Staves 


Silafelt 


Crainelox 

Binding 


If  you  have  a  wood  stave  silo  that  has  “seen  its 
best  days” — Craine  can  make  it  new  and  extra¬ 
strong  ...  at  half  the  cost  of  a  new  silo!  Save 
critical  materials  and  aid  the  war  effort! 

How?  By  first  putting  the  staves  back  together  again 
— adding  new  ones,  if  needed.  Then — Recovering 
with  Silafelt  for  warmth.  And  third — adding  Craine¬ 
lox  Spiral  Binding  for  strength.  Then  you  have  a  new 
silo! — just  like  the  famous  Craine  Triple-Wall!  Saves 
you  time,  work,  repairs  .  .  .  gives  better  insulation, 
better  silage !  And — take  your  choice  of  the  old  door  front,  the 
Craine  Bail  Hinge  Door  Front,  or  the  new  ''24-Square”  Door 
Frame  System— strongest  ever  devised! 

Write  today  for  FREE  FOLDER  and  easy  payment  terms. 

CRAINE,  Inc.  812  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE SI  LOS 


GOOD  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — Use  with  CORN  or  GRASS.  An  easy  and 
economical  way  to  help  prevent  spoilage.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  and  testimony  of  users. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SlLO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


•  T-S* 
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THE  FIRST  3  "VICTORY" 
SILOS  IN  SERVICE 


Attracting  wide  and  favorable  attention  are  Marietta- 
Masonite  "Victory”  Silos  Nos.  1-2-3  —  pictured 
here  —  on  the  Christy  and  McCauley  farms  near 
Marietta.  (Note:  No.  1  is  painted,  adding  to  its 
already  attractive,  imposing  appearance.) 
Demand  for  Marietta’s  exclusive  type,  tempered 
presdwood  Silo  exceeds  all  estimates.  Fear  we 
can’t  supply  it  this  year.  Can  only  try.  New 
literature  on  request. 

Marietta’s  famous  Super-Concrete  Silo  is  over¬ 
sold  for  1942.  But  can  still  accept  your  order 
for  a  Super-Wood  or  All-Wood  "Defense”  type 
—  of  Oregon  Fir.  Write  NOW.  Don’t  delay, 
if  you  need  a  new  Silo  this  fall. 


The  Homestead  on  the  Kohn  Farm  in  Erie  County,  New  York. 


Good  Western  N.  Y.  Farm 

In  the  rich  pasture  lands  about 
Shirley  and  Langford  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  North  Collins,  southern  Erie 
County,  New  York,  are  large  farms 
whose  owners  still  follow  the  more 
than  century  old  occupation  of 
cattle  raising  and  dairying.  One  of 
these  successful  men,  the  owner  of 
a  200-acre  farm  at  Langford,  is 
George  M.  Kohn.  His  farm  is  worthy 
of  mention  because  of  the  several 
outstanding  features  of  it. 

It  is  the  homestead,  founded  many 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Kohn’s  father, 
where  large  herds  of  purebred  cattle 
have  always  been  raised.  On  it  is  the 
site  of  an  old  cheese  factory,  dis¬ 
continued  only  some  ten  years  ago, 
and  the  building  demolished.  Today, 
Mr.  Kohn  owns  registered  Brown 
Swiss  cattle,  from  which  he  gets 
from  850  to  900  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
He  also  owns,  and  is  very  proud  of, 
his  teams  of  purebred  Belgian 
horses.  They  have  won  first  prize 
for  three  years  now  at  the  Erie 
County  Fair  at  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

These  farms  near  Langford  have 
very  rich  soil,  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
Boston  Hills,  known  as  the  “Foothills 
of  the  Alleghanys,”  and  have  the 
open  spaces  not  found  nearer  the 
towns;  hence  are  ideal  grazing  land 
for  cattle.  The  Kohn  farm  is  also 
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well  adapted  to  potato  raising,  and 
several  acres  are  planted  to  this 
vegetable  each  year. 

Last  May,  the  largest  “flint”  gas 
well  struck  in  Erie  County  in  over 
30  years  came  in  on  this  farm. 
The  district  has  four  other  small 
wells,  one  of  which  is  already 
on  the  Kohn  farm,  but  this  one  is 
by  far  the  largest  ever  struck  in  the 
area.  It  took  over  three  weeks  to 
drill  the  2,000  feet  before  the  well 
came  in,  the  estimated  capacity  of 
which  will  be  well  over  one  million 
cubic  feet  a  day.  A  “flint”  natural 
gas  well  gets  its  name  from  the  rock 
formation  in  which  the  gas  is 
struck,  and  is  known  to  be  the  long¬ 
est  producing  of  any  type  of  gas 
well,  besides  being  of  superior 
quality  to  the  more  shallow  or 
“shale”  wells.  Mr.  Kohn  says  that 
the  well  will  “last  a  lifetime,  and 
is  worth  more  than  my  whole 
valuable  farm.” 

Lastly,  something  that  should  be 
an  outstanding  feature  of  the  farm — 
it  is  the  birthplace  of  Colonel  Joseph 
P.  Kohn,  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
91st  Coast  Artillery  at  Fort  Mills, 
Corregidor.  Colonel  Kohn  has  been 
in  the  Philippines  for  nearly  three 
years,  staying  with  his  men  on  be¬ 
sieged  Corregidor  until  its  fall.  He 
is  now  a  prisoner  of  war.  e.  w. 


Dehydration  and  the  Farmer 

When  the  process  of  dehydrating 
of  farm  products  comes  into-  greater 
use,  as  it  surely  will,  farmers  will 
find  a  new  outlet  for  their  crops, 
especially  vegetables,  eggs  and  milk. 
Already  large  amounts  of  the  two 
latter  products  are  being  consumed 
in  the  Army  today,  right  in  this 
country  too.  Such  products  offer  a 
solution  to  a  great  war  problem. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  transport 
nutritious  foods  with  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  weight,  especially  essential  in 
plane  shipments  overseas.  Dried  milk 
of  course  is  not  new,  but  dried  vege¬ 
tables  and  eggs  are  of  more  recent 
origin.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
building  of  63  plants  in  this  country 
with  an  annual  output  of  160  million 
pounds  of  dried  eggs.  Three  dozen 
dried  eggs  weigh  ond  pound. 

Dehydrating  foods  is  to  take  the 
water  or  moisture  out  of  the  food 
without  destroying  the  cells  in  the 
food,  so  that  the  food  when  later 
placed  in  water,  will  regain  the 
proper  water  content  without  losing 
its  vitamins,  color  or  aroma  through 
this  process.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
the  84  percent  water  in  vegetables 
can  be  removed  by  this  process. 

The  process  has  also  been  tried 
successfully  in  preserving  hay.  So 
farmers  of  the  near  future  may  be 
able  to  buy  dehydrated  hay  in  the 
winter  season  and,  after  putting  it 
in  water,  feed  their  stock  green  grass 
in  Winter,  thus  evening  up  their 
year  round  milk  supply  during 
winter  months. 

Dehydrating  means  a  big  saving  to 
the  farmer  in  shipping  costs.  A 
barrel  of  strawberries,  shipped  from 
the  State  of  Washington  to  New  York 
City  under  the  refrigeration  method, 
costs  $12.80.  The  same  shipment  of 
dehydrated  strawberries  between  the 
same  points  would  be  only  97  cents. 

Seed  germination  is  unharmed  by 
dehydration.  Tests  have  proven  this. 
So  out  of  dehydration  may  come  a 
new  outlet  for  the  farmer,  a  process 
that  will  revolutionize  present  day 
methodsj  adding  additional  income  to 
farmers  of  this  country.  a.  j.  o. 

New  York 


Countryman’s  Journal 

The  strawberry  season  was  short 
here  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  than  a  two-thirds  nor¬ 
mal  crop.  The  Catskills  seemed  to 
come  all  at  once.  Usually  there  is  a 
four  weeks  season  of  good  berries. 
This  year  the  fancy  berries  were 
done  in  two  weeks,  probably  due  to 
the  early  season.  The  Latham  rasp¬ 
berries  are  fine.  We  are  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  good  loam  soil, 
one  needs  to  use  very  little  fertilizer. 
In  fact,  the  best  crop  this  season  is 
on  the  area  where  no  fertilizer  at 
all  was  applied  last  year.  The 
Taylors  also  look  vigorous,  and  the 
planting  of  Marcy  is  growing  well. 

Saw  a  good  idea  the  other  day 
for  watering  the  kitchen  garden 
when  the  farm  doesn’t  have  running 
water.  Just  connect  a  hose  to  the 
spout  from  the  kitchen  sink  and  run 
all  the  sink  water  into  the  garden! 
The  hose  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
the  rows.  “Most  of  the  water  we 
pump  does  us  double  duty,”  my 
friend  said.  “We  use  it  in  the  house 
and  then  let  it  flow  into  the  garden. 
Folks  who  can’t,  or  don’t,  put  water 
into  the  garden,  are  missing  a  sure 
bet  for  bumper  crops,” 

And  speaking  of  ideas,  a  farm 
housewife  and  mother  who  paints 
her  own  floors,  uses  a  long-handled 
brush  so  she  can  paint  standing  up. 
When  I  tell  people  about  painting 
floors  standing  up,  tl\ey  always  smile! 
But  there  is  a  brush  on  the  market 
with  a  four  foot  handle,  and  it  makes 
floor  painting  easy  and  quick. 

Massachusetts  h.  s.  p. 


Milkweed  in  a  New  Role 

Milkweed,  that  pest  of  farmers, 
has  joined  the  Navy.  Milkweed  floss 
has  the  same  buoyancy  as  kapok, 
which  is  no  longer  available  for  life 
jackets.  Also,  it  is  warmer  than 
wool  and  six  times  lighter,  so  it  has 
been  recommended  as  lining  for 
flying  suits  worn  by  navel  pilots. 
The  first  factory  to  process  milk¬ 
weed  has  been  established  in 
Michigan  and  more  than  1,000,000 
pounds  of  milkweed  floss  is  wanted 
by  the  Navy.  c.  b.  w. 
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Hormone  Sprays  for  Pre¬ 
harvest  Drop 

(Continued  from  Page  427)) 
to  size,  or  one  to  two  gallons  per 
bushel  of  fruit  is  not  too  much. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  commercial 
preparations  carry  at  the  recom¬ 
mended  dilutions,  10  parts  per 
million  of  the  hormone.  The  hormone 
carried  is  Napthalene  Acetic  Acid  or 
a  closely  related  compound.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  higher  concen¬ 
trations  are  more  effective  and  also 
that  somewhat  lower  concentrations 
are  sometimes  effective,  but  one  will 
do  well  to  follow  the  directions  of 
the  manufacturer.  The  addition  of 
a  summer  oil  at  about  one  pint  to 
100  gallons  often  seems  to  increase 
effectiveness.  The  additional  cost  is 
small  and  it  may  be  worthwhile. 
Some  have  tried  a  second  application 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
first.  It  is  of  doubtful  practical 
value  if  the  first  is  properly  timed, 
but  may  be  worth  trying  if  it  appears 
that  the  harvest  will  be  delayed. 

In  the  usual  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions,  the  active  hormone  is  carried 
in  either  a  liquid  or  a  fine  powder. 
In  either  case,  the  material  is  added 
to  water  and  applied  as  a  spray.  At 
least  two  dusts  were  on  the  market 
last  season  and  more  may  be  avail¬ 
able  this  year.  Dust  is  applied  more 
quickly  than  a  spray  and  this  is  a 
great  advantage  in  the  busy  days 
around  harvest  time.  Owing  to  more 
recent  introduction,  less  is  known 
about  dusts  than  sprays.  The  same 
active  hormone,  as  in  the  sprays,  is 
used  in  most,  if  not  all,  dust  prepa¬ 
rations.  In  some  cases  dusts  have 
been  found  less  effective.  In  about 
half  of  our  own  tests  last  year,  dusts 
were  only  slightly  inferior  to  sprays, 
while  in  the  others,  the  dust  was 
not  effective.  Other  investigators  re¬ 
port  good  results  with  dusts.  For 
another  year  at  least,  the  use  of 
dusts  for  controlling  drop  may  well 
be  considered  experimental. 

As  harvest  approaches,  the  sprayer 
has  been  laid  up  for  the  season. 
Other  duties  demand  the  attention 
of  the  grower  and  he  may  dislike  to 
get  out  the  sprayer  or  duster  again. 
He  must  feel  sure  that  his  effort  will 
pay  in  increased  net  returns  from 
his  crop.  Whether  or  not  it  does  so 
will  depend  on  the  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  he  uses  in  applying  the  pre¬ 
harvest  spray.  It  is  more  likely  to 
be  profitable  with  vigorous,  high 
nitrogen  trees  bearing  a  heavy  crop. 
He  may  expect  better  results  in 
seasons  when  the  weather  before 
harvest  is  warm  and  humid,  for 
such  conditions  seem  to  increase 
dropping  from  unsprayed  trees  and 
also  increases  the  effectiveness  of 
the  hormone.  In  orchards  where 
poor  color  has  been  common,  hold¬ 
ing  the  apples  on  the  trees  will  give 
opportunity  for  better  color  develop¬ 
ment.  If  apples  drop  on  a  soft  mulch 
and  can  be  sold  readily  at  a  good 
price,  preharvest  sprays  will  be  less 
profitable. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
these  sprays,  at  the  extreme  dilutions 
used,  will  harm  the  trees  or  fruit. 
It  may  adversely  affect  the  keeping 
quality  of  early  varieties  if  they  are 
allowed  to  become  overripe  on  the 
trees;  but  no  one  wants  early  varie¬ 
ties  to  keep  long. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  will  be 
the  place  of  these  hormone  treat¬ 
ments  in  orchard  practice,  but  they 
promise  to  have  value.  If  we  can 
check  preharvest  drop,  thus  pro¬ 
longing  a  little  the  harvest  period  of 
McIntosh  and  lengthen  the  storage 
period  by  use  of  the  new  controlled 
atmosphere  storage,  it  will  help  to 
make  the  northeastern  apple  growing 
area  more  than  ever  a  one-variety 
I’egion. 


Hops  —  Indole  Acetic  Acid 

I  have  kept  in  touch  with  nature, 
farmers,  orchardists,  gardeners,  ills 
of  animal-plant-tree,  for  several 
years  via  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  have  never  seen  Mr.  Reber,  but 
I  know  his  mind  and  I  regard  him 
as  a  neighbor.  Mr.  Tukey  is  a  good 
friend  of  mine.  I  wouldn’t  know  him 
if  I  saw  him,  yet  I  have  met  him 
through  your  paper.  His  articles  on 
fruit  and  a  recent  one  on  the 
Oregon  Country  are  very  interesting 
to  me. 

According  to  Mr.  Tukey,  Oregon  is 
first  in  hops  production.  I  want  to 
plant  a  few  hops  in  my  garden  but 
I  never  see  any  advertisements  for 


them  in  your  paper.  I’m  sure  New 
York  State  also  produces  hops.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  may  buy  a  few 
vines? 

I  have  started  experimenting  with 
indole-acetic  acid.  Only  one  seed 
store  in  Buffalo  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  had  a  stock  of  indole-acetic  acid. 
I  have  treated  all  my  indoor  plants 
and  a  number  of  outdoor  plants  with 
a  solution  of  this  chemical.  I  haVe  a 
few  boxes  of  tomato  seedlings  in  a 
hotbed.  For  comparison  one  of  them 
has  been  treated  while  the  other  box 
hasn’t.  Enough  tablets  to  make  2,000 
gallons  of  liquid  plant  food  cost  me 
$1.  I  would  appreciate  any  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  give  me  about 
napththalene  acetic  acid,  and  indole 
butyric  acid,  how  to  use  it,  where 
to  buy  it,  and  the-  price.  J.  A.  d. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  was  at  one  time 
a  leading  hop  producing  area.  More 
recently  the  West  Coast  has  been  the 
leading  area,  but  New  York  State 


is  now  back  in  the  business,  especi¬ 
ally  in  an  area  just  south  of  Utica. 
You  might  write  to  the  Hop  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  for 
any  particular  details. 

Indole  acetic,  indole  butyric,  and 
napththalene  acetic  acids  are  organic 
compounds  which  in  minute  amounts 
produce  most  interesting  and  pro¬ 
found  changes  in  plants,  They  have 
been  variously  called  “hormones,” 
“growth  substance,”  and  even  “vita¬ 
mins,”  but  this  last  name  is  an  error, 
since  they  are  not  vitamins.  In 
general  they  have  induced  more 
rapid  rooting  of  cuttings,  they  have 
induced  better  adherence  of  fruit  to 
the  tree,  and  they  have  generally 
stimulated  growth  and  favored  root 
formation.  They  can  be  purchased 
from  chemical  companies  in  their 
pure  form,  but  unless  one  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  exact  experiment  there  is 
no  point  to  paying  a  high  fee  for 
some  chemically  pure  substance — a 


commercial  form  is  just  as  good.  In 
fact,  a  mixture  of  several  of  these 
materials  may  be  more  generally 
successful  than  just  one  pure  sub¬ 
stance  alone.  H.  B.  T. 


Our  Cover  Picture 

Beside  the  home  of  Ephraim 
Wales  Bull  in  Concord,  Mass.,  is  the 
old  grape  vine,  said  to  be  from  the 
original  planted  by  Bull.  The  follow¬ 
ing  inscription  is  on  a  tablet  nailed 
to  the  side  of  the  fence: 

“I  looked  about  to  see  what  I 
could  find  among  our  wildings.  The 
next  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the 
best  and  easiest  grape  for  seed  and 
this  I  found  in  an  accidental  seed¬ 
ling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  crop 
was  abundant,  ripe  in  August  and 
of  very  good  quality  for  a  wild 
grape.  I  sowed  the  seed  in  the 
Autumn  of  1843.  Among  them  the 
“Concord”  was  the  only  one  worth 
saving  —  Ephraim  Wales  Bull.” 


In  March  of  1941,  Pontiac  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  producing  in  volume  for 
the  first  time,  an  automatic  anti-aircraft 
cannon  urgently  needed  by  the  Allied 
Nations.  We  are  happy  to  report  to  the 
readers  of  Rural  New  Yorker  that  peak 
production  is  now  an  actuality — 11  months 
ahead  of  schedule. 


Awarded  on  January  ?0lh.  /.942,  to  PONTIAC 
f  or  outstanding  production  of  Navy  Ordnance. 


PONTIAC 
GENERAL  MOTORS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  Euch  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Grow  Garden  Nitrogen 

A  serious  shortage  of  nitrogen  seems 
certain  for  our  next  season’s  garden 
plot  fertility  requirements.  If  legumes  are 
now  seeded  between  the  rows,  and  later 
"  plowed  under,  they  can  provide  most  of  the 
needed  nitrogen. 

Ladino  clover  is  well  suited  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  If  seeded  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
per  acre,  it  will,  on  most  soils,  make  a  rapid 
and  dense  growth.  More  even  and  easier  seed¬ 
ing  distribution  can  be  obtained  by  mixing 
the  seed  with  granular  phosphate.  Numerous 
nodules  develop  on  the  roots  and  provide 
Nature’s  laboratory  for  manufacturing  nitro¬ 
gen. 

The  use  of  Ladino  clover  in  this  manner 
does  not  eliminate  crop  requirements  for 
potash  or  phosphorus.  If  Ladino  clover  is 
seeded  before  the  middle  of  August  and 
plowed  under  prior  to  seedbed  preparation, 
it  will  on  the  average  provide  sufficient 
nitrogen  to  meet  most  vegetable  garden  needs. 
It  can  be  used  to  approximately  replace  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  a  6-12-6 
commercial  fertilizer  as  needed  for  a  given 
area. 

Ladino  clover  should  be  seeded  between 
rows  of  vegetables  that  do  not  completely 
shade  the  ground,  and  then  lightly  covered 
with  fine  soil.  A  rake  or  drag-chain  attach¬ 
ment  to  seeder  are  equally  suitable  for  this 
chore.  Pasture  tests  at  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  have  demonstrated  that 
Ladino  clover  is  also  well  suited  for  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  seedings.  If  used  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  mixed  with  10  to  12  pounds  of 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  or  mixed  grasses,  per 
acre,  a  dense  growth  of  desirable  pasturage  is 
normally  produced.  It  will  make  good 
growth  on  wet  and  acid  soils  not  suited  for 
growing  some  of  the  other  legumes. 


Housing  Pullets 

EARLY  hatched  pullets  are  now  being 
housed.  If  maximum  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  it  is  important  that  only  A-l  birds 
be  housed  for  the  strenuous  production  days 
ahead. 

Vigor  and  health  should  be  the  first 
criteria  to  go  by,  and  only  healthy,  vigorous 
birds  should  be  included  in  those  placed  in 
laying  quarters.  All  birds  showing  pale 
shanks,  and  that  are  out  of  condition,  should 
be  discarded.  If  birds  have  been  affected 
with  chronic  coccidiosis  on  range,  we  should 
be  that  much  more  rigid  in  setting  up  our 
standard  for  culling.  Then  there  may  be 
some  showing  evidence  of  range  paralysis, 
either  an  indication  of  chronic  coccidiosis 
infection,  or  possibly  true  paralysis  of  the 
Leucosis  type.  These  should  be  culled  out 
and  disposed  of  through  the  proper  channels. 

Birds  with  pearl  eyes  showing  a  disinte¬ 
grating  pupil  should  be  discarded  because  in 
the  first  place  they  will  soon  fade  and  have 
to  be  killed.  In  the  second  place,  leucosis  is 
evidently  a  virus  disease  and  will  increase 
in  the  flock  if  these  evidently  affected  birds 
are  included. 

Further  consideration  should  also  be 
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given  to  birds  showing  good  breed  types,  good 
fleshing  and  complete  feathering.  Birds  carry¬ 
ing  plenty  of  yellow  pigment  throughout  the 
skin  and  shanks  and  beaks  are  to  be  desired. 
Some  birds,  however,  lacking  in  yellow  pig¬ 
ment  may  have  been  laying  on  range  for 
some  time  and  this  needs  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  deciding  to  keep  or  dis¬ 
card  them. 

Next  year’s  results  depend  on  rearing  good 
healthy  pullets,  and  in  housing  only  the  A-l 
birds.  Those  that  don't  measure  up  should 
be  discarded  now. 


Grange  Opposes  False  Parity 

np  HE  National  Grange  has  put  itself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  farm  parity 
scheme  now  in  vogue  for  establishing  prices 
of  farm  products.  This  false  parity  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  five  year  period 
1909-1914  price  of  farm  products  that  farmers 
sold  were  on  a  parity  with  the  things  they 
bought  for  the  farm  and  home. 

This  paper  maintained  from  the  first  that 
this  was  a  false  parity.  Testimony  before 
Congressional  Committees  has  recently  taken 
the  same  view. 

During  the  1909-14  period  government 
records  show  that  the  per  capita  income  of 
farmers  was  $159  per  annum  compared  with 
an  income  of  $396  per  capita  per  annum  for 
the  non-farm  population.  At  best  this  would 
be  a  discrimination  against  the  farm  population 
of  $237  per  capita  per  year  for  all  the  years 
since  parity  was  adopted.  Farm  prices  in  the 
meantime  have  been  computed  on  this  false 
basis  by  a  system  of  index  prices  which  have 
now  become  a  farce. 

If  there  exists  any  honest  purpose  to  put 
farm  product  prices  on  a  parity  with  the  cost 
of  products  that  farmers  buy,  comparison 
should  be  established  in  the  period  in  which 
the  transactions  are  made  and  not  on  a  false 
period  of  thirty-two  years  ago  or  on  per  capita 
farm  income  compared  with  per  capita  income 
of  the  hon-farm  population.  Albert  S.  Goss, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  has  done  a 
real  service  to  agriculture  by  putting  this 
great  organization  on  record  for  justice  to  all 
farmers  of  the  nation. 


Dairymen  Give  Their  Views 

IN  SELF  DEFENSE  - 

I  have  been  reading  and  listening  to  this  milk 
argument  for  some  time,  and  can’t  stay  out  any 
longer,  even  thought  I  don’t  think  getting  in 
will  do  any  more  good  than  what  the  rest  of 
the  hot  air  has  done. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  circular  from  the 
milk  clique  offering  protection  from  the  John  L. 
Lewis  organizers.  Up  until  then  I  thought  such 
a  union  was  just  a  political  move,  but  I’m  for 
anything  they  are .  against  —  that  is,  the  milk 
clique.  I  am  still  not  very  enthusiastic  about 
joining  a  miners’  union,  but  it  looks  like  all 
farmers  must  turn  racketeers  in  order  to  get 
their  just  dues.  This  is  like  hiring  a  bank  robber 
to  guard  your  money,  but  as  the  farmer  has 
nothing  to  lose  except  his  milk  which  he  will 
lose  anyway,  he  sure  couldn’t  be  any  worse  than 
he  is'  now. 

Some  time  ago,  I  read  in  a  magazine  where 
some  scientists  said  raw  milk  was  much  better 
than  pasteurized  milk,  and  that  pasteurized  milk 
was  actually  harmful  as  a  food.  As  for  me,  If  I 
had  to  drink  nothing  but  pasteurized  milk,  I 
just  wouldn’t  drink  any. 

And  now  if  you  could  find  some  way  to  get 
our  Constitution  back  into  action  which  would 
give  any  farmer  the  right  to  sell  his  milk  where 
and  when  he  pleased,  pasteurized  or  raw,  John 
L.’s  union,  along  with  the  rest,  would  find  slim 
pickings.  Also  some  of  the  poor  children  in  the 
cities  would  find  out  what  milk  looked  like. 

Maybe  you  can  tell  me  what  kind  of  germs 
140  degrees  of  heat  will  kill.  Also,  how 
can  these  pill  shooters  tell  whether  the 
germs  in  milk  or  the  germs  in  the  air 
cause  diseases,  and  if  it  is  more  dangerous 
to  drink  milk  that  will  build  up  resistance  to 
diseases  or  go  without  and  get  sick  from  mal¬ 
nutrition.  I’ll  bet  you  my  last  year’s  straw  hat 
that  this  milk  business  will  get  no  better  as 
long  as  a  few  pill  shooters  can  say  who  can 
distribute  and  sell  milk. 

You  may  not  agree  with  me  on  some  or  all 
of  the  above,  but  you  might  give  it  a  try.  It  sure 
would  give  the  cliques  something  more  to  worry 
about,  and  they  might  give  the  farmers  another 
one-half  cent  per  hundred  just  to  show  them 
how  liberal  they  are.  Anyway,  the  best  of  luck 
to  you  for  trying  to  help  the  farmers.  b.  d. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

I  am  late  as  usual,  but  I  just  couldn’t  resist 
congratulating  you  on  your  splendid  editorial 
“They  Foul  Their  Own  Nest”  in  the  May  2 
R.  N.-Y.  You  were  the  only  agricultural  paper 
that  had  the  common  sense  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  this  Free  Farmers  racket. 


It  sems  to  me  that  John  L.  Lewis  is  trying  to 
do  just  what  the  Grange  should  have  done  years 
ago.  And  speaking  of  the  Grange,  why  don’t  they 
use  their  enormous  weapon  that  they  have  in 
numbers,  and  oust  the  Black  Sheep  from  our 
Legislature?  I  don’t  belong  to  any  union  but 
am  a  dirt  farmer  of  Chautauqua  County. 

New  York  f.  l.  s. 


The  New  York  Times  says  that  John  L.  Lewis 
will  organize  farmers  into  units  of  mine  workers.  Is 
this  mostly  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  or  is  it  a  fact  that  5,000  Michigan  farmers 
are  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.?  If  it  is  so,  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  does  organize  the  American  farmer,  would 
it  not  seem  to  be  a  very  dangerous  trend,  and 
one  that  should  be  most  bitterly  fought?  We  are 
fighting  dictators  abroad.  Are  we  going  to  let 
them  grow  unrestricted  in  our  own  country?  The 
farmers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  have  always  stood  for 
freedom.  What  is  the  matter  with  this  country 
anyway?  w.  R. 

Massachusetts 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  am  writing  you  this  delayed  letter  to  thank 
you  for  publishing  the  picture  of  the  famous 
Wethersfield  elm  tree  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in 
your  March  7,  1942  issue.  I  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  from  former  residents  who 
lived  here;  also  from  the  American  Legion,  the 
Grange,  historical  societies,  etc.,  and  was  as 
busy  as  a  cat  with  11  kittens  replying  to  all  the 
inquiries.  I  didn’t  realize  what  I  got  myself  in 
for  when  I  asked  you  to  publish  this  picture. 

Wow!  What  a  circulation  you  must  have!  But 
it  really  was  pleasant  hearing  from  many  former 
friends'  and  neighbors  I  haven’t  seen  in  years. 

Connecticut  a.  e.  o. 


I  am  cancelling  my  subscription  to  other  farm 
papers,  because  of  the  editorial  policies  that  they 
are  taking  in  the  struggle  of  dairy  farmers  to 
enjoy  a  true  American  way  of  life;  that  is,  to 
sell  their  products  at  a  fair  profit.  Anyone  who 
opposes  this  is  worse  than  our  enemies  who  are 
admittedly  in  the  open.  Hope  you  will  continue 
your  constructive  and  progressive  policy.  h.  s. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk" 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  your  book  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk,”  which  you  so  kindly  sent  my 
son. 

The  history  is  particularly  appealing  to  me, 
perhaps  because  I  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Sullivan 
County,  and  as  a  lawyer  can  more  quickly  see 
the  wickedness  of  the  double  monopoly  brought 
about  by  the  unholy  alliance  of  the  counterfeit 
co-operative  associations  and  the  dealers. 

Your  book  is  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever 
read.  In  its  publication  you  have  rendered  an 
immeasurable  service.  I  congratulate  you  and 
thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  my¬ 
self  as  well  as  those  legions  who  will  be  benefited 
but  do  not  yet  realize  the  value  of  the  service 
you  have  performed.  a.  k. 


I  enclose  $3.00  in  a  check  for  a  copy  of  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”  by  John  J.  Dillon. 

I  am  a  high  school  student  who  hopes  to  be¬ 
come  a  farmer.  I  think  the  milk  monopoly  is 
one  thing  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  nation 
can  do  without.  Another  thing  that  they  can  do 
without  is  John  L.  Lewis’s  labor  unions.  I  hope 
the  dairy  farmers  win  their  fight  with  the 
monopoly  and  I  hope  they  lick  Lewis.  w.  T.  M. 

New  York 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  for  the  month  of  June 
1942  are  as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers. .  .$3.13  $0.0665 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  Inc...  2.64  .0561 

Buffalo  Unity .  2.57  .0546 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.335  .0496 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc .  2.32  .0493 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Company. . .  2.32  .0493 

Sheffeld  Farms  Company .  2.31  .0491 

Dairymen’s  League  Co.-op.  Inc...  2.17  .0461 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


Brevities 

Big  trees  close  to  the  house?  No.  You  never 
can  tell  what  a  big  wind  will  do  to  them. 

Heavy  meat — not  too  good  as  Summer  work¬ 
ing  food,  even  for  big  husky  men. 

Nature  may  work  rapidly  in  changing  from 
drought  to  flood  conditions.  Fifteen  minutes  may 
make  the  difference. 

There  were  35,964,000  head  of  beef-type  cattle 
on  U.  S.  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1942  compared 
with  40,149,000  head  in  1920. 

There  are  many  remedies  for  ivy  poisoning. 
The  most  dependable  one  in  our  experience  or 
reported  to  us  is  pure  olive  oil  rubbed  on  the 
blisters. 

“While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and 
harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease. 
Gen.  8:22. 

Hotcaps  and  similar  plant  protectors  are  prov¬ 
ing  great  help  to  gardeners  in  southern  Vermont, 
who  are  able  to  add  several  days  to  the  earliness 
of  their  sweet  corn  and  melons. 
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True  American  Courage 

UNTIL  he  joined  the  armed  forces,  young 
John  Cullen  was  a  salesman  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  He  was  assigned  to  patrol  duty 
on  the  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  sea  coast.  Early 
one  morning  in  late  June,  he  saw  four  men, 
whom  he  assumed  to  be  early  fishermen. 
They  carried  a  bag  which  he  supposed  con¬ 
tained  their  catch.  He  asked,  “How  is  the 
luck?”  “Not  so  good”  came  the  answer.  After 
some  more  parley,  he  was  offered  $50  to  go 
on  and  forget  the  incident.  This  he  hesitantly 
refused.  After  further  parley,  he  accepted  a 
proffer  of  $300  and  went  directly  to  a  report¬ 
ing  office,  made  a  report  of  the  incident  and 
turned  in  his  wad  of  bills  amounting  to  $260. 
They  had  gipped  him  for  $40. 

Fortunately,  the  F.  B.  I.  investigators  got 
to  the  scene  of  the  incident  before  the  sun 
had  time  to  dry  the  sand  on  the  shore,  and 
were  able  to  see  that  the  sand  had  been  re¬ 
cently  disturbed.  Buried  deep  in  it,  they  found 
sabotage  instruments  and  a  large  amount  of 
American  money.  The  immediate  environ¬ 
ment  was  searched  but  the  alleged  fishermen 
had  disappeared.  JL.ater,  it  was  found  that 
these  fishermen  had  gone  to  a  Long  Island 
railroad  depot,  bought  tickets  and  boarded 
a  fast  express  bound  for  New  York.  Later 
they  were  arrested  by  the  F.  B.  I.  men  in 
Chicago. 

They  had  reached  the  Long  Island  shore 
from  a  German  submarine.  The  same  day  four 
alleged  German  spies  landed  on  a  Florida 
shore  under  like  circumstances  and  were 
arrested. 

All  eight  are  now  on  trial  before  a  military 
commission  in  Washington.  The  verdict  may 
be  known  by  the  time  this  paper  reaches  our 
readers.  The  accused  were  all  German  born. 
One  was  a  naturalized  American  citizen  and 
others  had  been  educated  in  our  schools.  They 
had  returned  to  Germany  and  were  trained 
there  in  sabotage  schools. 

This  is  an  incident  of  modern  war  fortu¬ 
nately  little  known  to  the  people  of  America. 
It  is  John  Cullen’s  part  in  it  that  appeals  to 
us.  These  'men  were  armed.  Perhaps 
fortunately,  he  was  not.  He  would  have  had 
little  chance  with  four  desperate  armed  in¬ 
vaders.  Outnumbered  four  to  one,  young,  in¬ 
experienced  and  alone,  he  fought  a  battle  of 
courage,  strategy  and  wits  with  four  trained 
saboteurs  and  won. 


The  Sugar  Rationing  Puzzle 

ALMOST  every  day  letters  like  the  one 
quoted  below  come  to  us  asking 
for  help  in  figuring  out  the  sugar  rationing 
puzzle.  The  question  of  the  amount  permitted 
for  canning  seems  to  be  particularly  puzzling 
and  at  times,  pretty  aggravating. 

“I  think  most  of  us  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  a  real  need  for  sugar  rationing.  Certainly  all 
reports  of  the  filled  storehouses  and  no  place 
for  new  crops;  the  reports  of  the  Government 
limiting  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  etc.,  would 
lead  to  that  belief. 

“Naturally,  with  the  fruit  season  upon  us  and 
most  of  us  wishing  to  can  more  fruit  that  we 
can  get  the  sugar  for,  we  are  anxious  to  get  all 
the  sugar  the  rationing  entitles  us  to. 

“In  our  locality  the  seventh  coupon  entitles 
us  to  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  no  more.  Mer¬ 
chants  hereabouts  say  the  “extra”  simply  means 
extra  for  the  period  ending  August  whatever  the 
date  is.  Up  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  where 
I’ve  recently  been,  the  merchants  interpret  the 
“extra”  to  mean  extra  and  are  giving  three 
pounds  for  the  seventh  coupon  and  some  even 
are  giving  four  pounds.  I  saw  a  friend  last  night 
who  got  four  pounds  on  the  seventh  coupon  in 
northern  New  Jersey. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  write  and  get 
an  authoritative  statement  on  this  question  that 
dealers  would  have  to  accept?”  r.  l.  p. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 

The  Consumers  Division  of  O.  P.  A.  to  whose 
offices  we  went  personally  with  this  letter, 
admitted  that  our  reader  had  just  cause  for 
complaint,  but  because  of  the  various  local 
interpretations  being  put  on  the  now  famous 
number  seven  stamp  allowance,  they  could 
only  suggest  getting  a  ruling  from  the  nearest 
local  rationing  board. 

With  different  local  rulings  and  a  lack  of 
any  uniformity  as  to  interpretation,  plus  the 
many  current  reports  of  warehouses  over¬ 
flowing  with  sugar,  the  public  have  been  con¬ 
tinually  confused  and  are  now  becoming 


indignant  at  the  inept  manner  in  which  the 
entire  sugar  rationing  program  has  been 
handled.  They  are  entitled  to  know  all  the 
facts.  Nothing  should  be  withheld.  If  the 
government  will  take  their  own  people  into 
its  confidence,  the  civilian  spirit  behind  the 
war  effort  will  increase  a  hundredfold. 


For  Curbing  Expense 

THE  latest  report  of  a  Senate  Committee 
on  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  pieces  of  news 
out  of  Washington  in  the  past  ten  years.  This 
committee,  headed  by  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  points  out  that  Congress  has  now 
actually  achieved  budget  economies  totalling 
over  $1,300,000,000.  The  items  reduced  or 


eliminated  are: 

Works  Progress  Administration . $540,000,000 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  (abolished)  238,960,000 

Department  of  Agriculture .  195,731,208 

Loan  Authorizations .  130,000,000 

National  Youth  Administration .  83,767,000 

Building  and  Highway  Projects .  83,448,000 

Public  Works  .  56,985,000 

River  and  Harbor  Projects .  43,358,000 


$1,372,249,208 

Due  to  the  tremendous  war  expenditures, 
we  are  running  into  a  national  debt  load  of 
$200,000,000,000,  the  interest  charges  on 
which  will  amount  to  one  billion  dollars  a 
year.  Tax  revenue  will  not  meet  more  than 
30  percent  of  government  expenditures  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year. 

Drastic  economy  is  therefore  a  stern 
necessity.  Politics  as  usual  must  be  ruled  out 
for  the  duration  and  with  it,  all  the  lavish 
and  needless  outlay  of  public  moneys. 

The  Byrd  Committee  states  that  “the  possi¬ 
bilities  for  economies  have  been  no  more  than 
scratched.”  We  hope  these  men  will  keep  on 
with  their  good  work  and  bring  our  national 
economy  back  to  somewhere  near  its  reason¬ 
able  bounds.  If  inflation  is  to  be  curbed,  there 
is  no  better  time  to  start  than  right  now  and 
no  better  way  in  which  to  start  than  by 
getting  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  eliminating 
some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  being  wasted 
by  politicians  and  bureaucrats  in  non- 
essential,  non-defense  tomfoolery. 


Getting  Down  to  Brass  Tacks 

AS  we  go  to  press,  there  have  been 
close  to  200  requests  for  reprints,  with 
space  for  signatures,  of  the  “Declaration  of 
War”  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  11. 
Many  have  already  their  copies  with  any¬ 
where  from  2  to  25  signatures.  As  soon  as 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  signed  petitions 
is  received,  they  will  be  bound  and  presented 
to  Congress.  Below  are  a  few  of  the  most 
recent  letters  received  from  friends  approv¬ 
ing  this  patriotic  movement. 

I  have  just  read  youi'  “Declaration  of  War” 
on  page  383  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  July 
11.  It  is  sure  good  stuff.  I  have  a  nephew  who 
was  with  General  MacArthur  at  Bataan  who  has 
never  been  reported  dead  or  missing  so  I  guess 
he  must  be  a  prisoner  in  Japan.  Have  five  more 
in  the  service  also.  That’s  why  I  am  so  interested 
in  seeing  to  it  that  this  Country  gets  down  to 
brass  tacks  to  win  this  war  quickly  and  de¬ 
cisively. 

Please  send  me  10  reprints  and  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  get  signatures.  r^e.  p. 

New  Hampshire 


You  are  certainly  doing  a  patriotic  piece  of 
woi’k  and  every  red-blooded  American  citizen 
should  be  anxious  to  sign.  The  Declaration  is 
put  up  in  such  plain  language  that  it  should  not 
be  difficult  for  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  will  of  the  people.  g.  i.  g. 

Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me  two  copies  of  that  “Declaration 
of  War  by  the  Unarmed  Forces.”  The  letters 
from  some  of  your  readers  in  the  July  25  issue 
are  indeed  interesting  to  note  and  their  comments 
are  certainly  encouraging.  I  feel  that  this  might 
be  some  help  toward  the  goal  of  impressing 
our  legislators  with  the  importance  of  doing  the 
job  we  elected  them  to  do.  m.  a.  d. 

New  Jersey 


Please  send  me  a  reprint  of  “A  Declaration 
of  War”  in  the  July  11  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Would  like  space  for  names  so  I  can 
circulate  it  in  my  community.  I  think  it  is  very 
fine."  MRS.  F.  E.  G. 

New  York 


Please  send  us  a  reprint  of  “A  Declaration  of 
War  by  the  Unarmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America”  with  space  for  signatures 
below.  s. 


Local  Democracy  at  Work 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
the  Alexander  Central  School  District  in 
Genesee  County,  New  York,  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  at  its  annual  meeting  on  July  14 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  new  “Office  for 
Life”  Law  affecting  district  school  superinten¬ 
dents.  The  secretary  of  the  school  board  has 
been  directed  to  place  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
in  the  hands  of  our  Assemblyman  and  Senator. 

If,  when  there  were  50  or  60  little  red  school 
houses  in  each  county,  there  was  an  existing 
necessity  for  two  school  superintendents  at  a 
salary  of  $3,000  each,  plus  expenses,  it  would 
seem  as  though  these  superintendents  were  now 
no  longer  needed.  Here  in  Genesee  County,  the 
school  districts  have  been  consolidated  into  four 
or  five  central  schools.  Surely  in  such  a  case  one 
superintendent  could  take  care  of  them  all  and 
still  have  time  on  his  hands.  It  looks  as  though 
the  superintendents  themselves  might  have  seen 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  decided  that 
before  any  one  of  them  lost  their  jobs,  they 
would  see  to  it  that  they  would  be  frozen  into 
them  for  life. 

I  suggest  that  where  districts  have  been 
generally  centralized,  the  office  of  district 
superintendent,  as  it  now  exists,  should  be 
abolished  and  then  have  one  district  superinten¬ 
dent  for  each  Senatorial  District  elected  by  the 
people  of  that  district. 

Also  interesting  to  note  is  that  the  Corfu 
Grange  has  just  joined  the  voters  of  the 
Alexander  School  District  in  urging  the  repeal 
of  the  “Office  for  Life”  legislation.  e.  w.  h. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


I  would  like  to  make  further  reference  to  the 
infamous  “Office  for  Life”  Bill  which  was  made 
a  law  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  giv¬ 
ing  School  District  Superintendents  life  tenure 
of  office. 

This  is  the  most  un-American  bill  ever  passed 
by  the  Legislative  and  I  would  like  to  issue  a 
challenge  to  our  so-called  political  leaders  to 
show  us  upon  what  authority  the  Legislature 
can  select  an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals 
and  place  them  in  public  office  for  life,  all  of 
the  expense  and  salary  to  be  paid  from  the 
public  funds. 

As  I  understand  our  Constitution,  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  Democracy  the  fundamental  principle  was 
to  place  the  power  of  government  in  the  people. 
That  is  our  vested  right  and  our  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  no  authority  to  divest  us  of  that 
right.  This  “Office  for  Life”  bill  which  is  now 
law,  is  a  direct  infringement  upon  these  vested 
rights.  It  is  the  first  instance  where  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  assumed  the  unwarranted  authority 
to  place  in  public  office  a  group  of  citizens  to 
serve  until  death,  and  receive  support  from  the 
State  Treasury.  It  is  in  direct  line  with  the 
totalitarian  activities.  Each  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  who  voted  for  this  bill  deserves 
a  severe  rebuke. 

I  have  written  to  over  1,400  Granges  through¬ 
out  the  State  asking  them  to  cooperate  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  repeal  of  this  law  by  securing  pledges 
from  nominees  in  this  month’s  primaries  that 
they  will  work  for  repeal  of  the  law.  I  am  sure 
that  as  the  people  come  to  realize  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  treacherous  action  taken  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  Legislature,  they  will  greatly 
appreciate  the  publicity  which  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  has  given  to  the  entire  thievery. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Merritt  B.  Hale 

Vice-Pres.,  N.  Y.  State  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society 


I  am  Pomona  Grange  Lecturer  of  Tioga  County, 
N.  Y.  and  have  received  many  requests  from 
subordinate  Granges  for  a  copy  of  the  “Office 
for  Life”  Law  as  applied  to  district  school 
superintendents  in  this  State.  Can  you  supply 
me  with  a  copy  of  that  bill  as  soon  as  possible? 

Grangers  here  are  very  much  stirred  up  over 
the  way  the  bill  was  handled  but  want  to  be 
able  to  discuss  it  intelligently  before  taking  any 
action  about  it.  mrs.  a.  r. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

T  T  is  certainly  encouraging  to  report  this 
*  interest  and  activity  by  Grangers,  parents 
and  rural  taxpayers  in  working  for  repeal  of 
this  new  law  which  guarantees  district  school 
superintendents  their  jobs  for  life,  subject 
only  to  the  will  or  whim  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Commissioner. 

This  piece  of  sneak,  bureaucratic  legislation 
has  caused  righteous  criticism  throughout  the 
entire  State.  The  interest  here  shown  is 
typical  of  what  is  going  on  right  now,  when 
the  primaries  for  the  State  Legislature  are 
about  to  run  off. 

People  generally  are  100  percent  against 
this  “Office  for  Life”  law  and  are  determined 
that  it  shall  be  repealed  at  the  next  session. 
Their  community  spirit  has  been  aroused  and 
its  strength  is  gradually  asserting  itself. 
Democracy  at  home  is  equally  as  important 
as  democracy  abroad  and  the  rural  people 
of  New  York  State  are  out  to  prove  how  well 
and  how  efficiently  local  democracy  can  be 
made  to  work. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Latest  available  reports  indicate 
total  milk  production  for  the  United 
States  may  not  meet  the  estimated 
need  of  an  eight  percent  increase 
unless  -heavier  production  per  cow 
is  attained.  With  shortage  of  farm 
labor  the  economic  as  well  as 
National  need  of  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  per  unit  of  livestock  becomes 
increasingly  important.  Of  our  26 
million  milk  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  and  over  only  a  small  fraction 
are  tested  for  individual  production. 
Testing  programs  permit  the  weeding 
out  of  cows  not  paying  for  their 
feed,  this  feed  then  becomes  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  requirements  of  po-  . 
tentially  higher  producing  females, 
and  the  poor  producers  if  sent  to 
the  butcher  will  enable  us  to  meet 
our  needed  meat  quotas. 

Our  1941  milk  production  was  a 
total  of  115.8  billion  pounds.  In 
order  to  meet  present  quotas  it  is 
estimated  the  following  principal 
dairy  areas  will  need  to  make  per¬ 
centage  increases  as  follows:  Wis¬ 
consin  13,  Minnesota  9,  New  York  5, 
Iowa  5,  Illinois  5,  Michigan  8,  Cali¬ 
fornia  11,  Pennsylvania  5,  Ohio  9, 
and  Texas  6.  The  highest  suggested 
percentage  increases  are  made  for 
the  South,  where  in  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  they  are  as  much  as  15 
percent.  Southern  quotas  can  be 
met  from  present  cows  provided 
sufficient  feed  is  available  or  fur¬ 
nished  so  these  cows  can  produce 
somewhere  around  their  potential 
possibilities.  Eastern  milk  marketing 
problems  will  probably  become  in¬ 
creasingly  complicated  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  additional  milk.  It 
might  bceome  necessary  or  desirable 
to  set  aside  certain  areas  for  manu¬ 
facturing  production  and  others  for 
fluid,  based  both  on  type  of  farms 
and  geographical  location. 

D.  H.  I.  Production  Progress 

The  average  annual  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  per  milk  cow  for  the  United 
States  is  now  slightly  over  180 
pounds,  if  we  exclude  the  border¬ 
line  cows  this  might  average  200 
pounds  of  fat.  A  recent  average  of 
several  thousand  random  D.  H.  I. 
production  reports  and  cost  accounts 
for  the  entire  United  States  show 
that  cows  averaging  to  produce  200 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  year  did  so 
at  a  feed  cost  from  30  to  40  percent 
greater  per  100  pounds  of  milk  than 
cows  producing  400  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  annum,  under  present 
conditions  overhead  and  labor  would 
probably  be  an  even  more  important 
item. 

Returns  as  of  March  1942  show 
New  York  averaged  about  8  percent 
greater  production  as  compared  with 
last  March.  Wisconsin  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  6  percent  for  this 
period.  The  difference  between  300 
and  400  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 
in  feed  production  cost  averaged 
about  12  percent  in  favor  of  the  400 
pound  cow,  while  the  difference  in 
favor  ofthe  300  pound  cow  feed  cost 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  produced,  over 
the  200  pound  cow,  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  25  percent.  Latest  available 


Best  by  Test 


By  R .  W.  Duck 


State  averages  per  cow  show  those 
with  an  estimated  annual  average  of 
over  6,000  pounds  milk  include 
California,  Washington,  New  Jersey 
and  Rhode  Island.  New  York  State 
is  now  not  far  from  the  6,000  pound 
average,  with  a  present  estimated 
average  production  of  about  5,800 
pounds. 

The  constructive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  New  York  State  D.  H.  I.  program 
as  supervised  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall 
and  his  able  assistants  has  been  of 
material  benefit  to  participating 
members  as  well  as  being  of  great 
value  for  present  war  needs.  Illus¬ 
trative  of  the  splendid  progress  being 
made  in  this  program  is  a  recent 
report  from  Delaware  County  show¬ 
ing  that  98  herds  attained  National 
Honor  Roll  honors,  by  producing  300 
pounds  or  more  of  butterfat,  for 
the  year  ending  June,  1941.  Seventy- 


for  replacements  133  head,  sterility 
took  49,  old  age  and  death  accounted 
for  62,  abortion  27,  accident  19,  T.  B. 
test  9,  and  various  other  reasons  28 
head.  A  total  of  43  herds  had  been 
analyzed  up  to  April  1,  1942. 

Bi-monthly  records  for  the  sire- 
proving-program  are  now  accepted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 
Due  to  existing  shortage  of  D.  H.  I.  A. 
supervisors  quite  a  few  counties  have 
found  it  expedient  to  use  the  bi¬ 
monthly  plan.  A  recent  report  gives 
the  average  error  in  bi-monthly 
records  as  varying  from  four  to  five 
percent,  this  is  approximately  twice 
as  great  as  when  the  usual  monthly 
method  is  followed.  If  this  average 
error  was  4.5  percent  it  could  operate 
to  credit  a  10,000  pound  production 
record  with  either  10,450  pounds  of 
milk  or  9,550  pounds.  In  the  case  of 
monthly  testing  the  average  variation 


The  equalization  programs  for  market  milk  in  the  New  York  milk  shed  is 
resulting  in  an  increasing  number  of  dairymen  introducing  black-and-white 
cows  into  former  yellow  cow  herds.  This  Cedardale  Farm  dairy  herd , 
owned  by  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Toledo,  JamesVille,  N.  Y., 
typically  illustrates  this  transition  for  commercial  milking  females. 


four  of  these  herds  produced  be¬ 
tween  300  and  349  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  (inclusive),  20  made  between 
350  and  399  pounds  and  four  were 
from  400  to  450  pounds.  The  herd 
of  John  Fairbairn,  Arkville,  was  the 
only  one  to  attain  the  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  450  pound  yearly  aver¬ 
age  in  Delaware  County.  Pleasing 
progress  is  noted  in  the  fact  that  10 
years  previous  only  five  herds  at¬ 
tained  a  300  pound  or  more  average. 

D.  H.  I.  A.  Variations 

The  total  number  of  associations 
reporting  in  New  York  State  D.  H. 
I.  A.  for  March  1942  was  101.  The 
total  number  of  herds  in  these  asso¬ 
ciations  was  2,527,  including  65,905 
dairy  cows.  This  represents  about 
4.5  percent  of  the  cows  and  heifers 
kept  for  milk  in  New  York  State.  Of 
this  number  a  little  over  29.5  percent 
or  19,483  head  made  the  D.  H.  I.  A. 
honor  roll.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
relative  to  possible  needed  replace¬ 
ment  requirements  that  there  was 
approximately  2.2  percent  loss  in 
47  of  the  herds  reporting.  They  were 
disposed  of  in  ratio  of  the  following 
reasons,  low  production  resulted  in 
culling  out  217  head,  udder  trouble 
lost  134  head,  sold  to  other  herds 


could  be  from  10,200  pounds  to 
9,800  pounds. 

Variations  in  fat  percentages  are 
normally  far  more  frequent  and  wide 
than  many  realize,  confirming  such 
a  condition  under  practical  field  con¬ 
ditions  is  the  report  of  tester 
Maurice  Johnson,  South  Chenango, 
No.  2.  He  mentions  that  the  month 
of  September  for  which  the  daily 
tests  were  made,  was  especially  con¬ 
ducive  to  fluctuations  because  of 
seasonal  and  pasture  conditions.  In 
this  herd  composite  daily  tests  were 
taken,  the  results  showing  that  on 
September  13th  the  cows  averaged  a 
3.7  percent  butterfat  test,  the  next 
day  on  September  14th  they  aver¬ 
aged  4.2  percent  (same  cows,  con¬ 
ditions  and  feed).  On  September  19th 
their  average  test  was  3.6  percent 
and  three  days  later  on  September 
22nd  it  jumped  to  4.9  percent.  An 
even  greater  variation  occurred  one 
week  later  when  the  test  had  dropped 
to  3.5  percent.  You  will  note  this 
difference  represents  a  total  of  14 
points  as  computed  for  standard  form 
of  milk  payment  in  most  plants  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  Figured  at 
the  designated  price  of  four  cents 
per  point  above  3.5  percent  test  this 
would  make  a  difference  of  56  cents 


per  hundred  in  computing  the  price 
of  this  producer’s  milk  check.  This 
variation  between  D.  H.  I.  A.  butter¬ 
fat  tests  and  composite  plant  or  re¬ 
ceiving  station  test  is  frequently  a 
burning  question.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of 
handlers  tests,  however,  my  numer¬ 
ous  field  contacts  with  thousands  of 
dairy  herds  and  numerous  plant 
tests  have  convinced  me  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  normal  herd  variation 
from  day  to  day  of  from  four  to  five 
points.  This  is  in  conformity  with 
numerous  tests  concerning  this  fac¬ 
tor  conducted  at  several  of  our  lead¬ 
ing  experiment  stations. 

The  point  I  do  wish  to  make  is 
that  in  fairness  to  the  herd,  as  well 
as  the  purchaser  of  milk,  a  correct 
butterfat  test  is  possible  only  when 
the  herd  is  carefully  and  properly 
tested  daily  from  a  truly  composite 
sample.  The  variation  between  a 
cold  and  fresh  composite  sample  is 
also  a  factor,  and  is  usually  and 
normally  from  about  one  to  three 
points  greater  with  warm  milk  fresh 
from  the  udder.  In  Winter,  especially 
when  milk  becomes  frozen  around 
the  edge  and  on  ;top  of  the  cans  the 
heavier  cream  will  stick  to  the  edge, 
and  not  be  dumped  in  the  receiving 
vat  at  the  plant.  In  Summer  with 
milk  iced  on  the  truck  and  arriving 
at  or  below  the  usual  board  of 
health  temperature  requirement  of 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  there  is 
generally  quite  a  loss  from  the  heavy 
cream  adhering  to  the  edge  of  the 
can.  Board  of  Health  regulations  as 
well  as  time  do  not  permit  this  cream 
to  be  washed  out  with  hot  water 
and  saved.  Here  is  a  possible  war 
saving  that  might  be  made  to  in¬ 
crease  butterfat  production  as  well 
as  saving  and  crediting  it  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Computed  in  actual  loss  terms 
of  probably  not  less  than  one  com¬ 
mercial  point,  or  one-tenth  of  one 
percent,  this  would  amount  to  real 
volume  when  based  on  the  possible 
National  potential  production  of  125 
billion  pounds  of  milk,  the  present 
1942  production  goal.  In  terms  of 
actual  butterfat  this  loss  probably 
represents  not  less  than  100  million 
pounds  that  goes  down  the  drain.  We 
may  need  to  introduce  methods  for 
saving  this  wastage  before  the  war 
is  over. 

Heard  From  the  Herds 

The  herd  of  William  M.  Taylor, 
Albany,  composed  of  25  registered 
and  grade  Guernseys,  averaging  177 
days  fresh,  for  the  month  of  March, 
1942,  averaged  producing  885  pounds 
of  milk  containing  40.8  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  was  the  high  herd  for 
butterfat  in  Albany  County  D.  H.  I. 
A.  testing  for  the  month  of  March. 
With  860  cows  in  the  Albany  County 
Association  their  March  average 
was  730  pounds  of  milk  containing 
30.4  pounds  butterfat. 

Willis  Robinson,  Allegany  County 
D.  H.  I.  A.  supervisor  reports  that 
Cotton’s  Irene  Ulster,  a  registered 
Ayrshire,  owned  by  Cotton  Bros., 
freshened  March  2,  1942,  and  was 


Left:  Wachess  2nd,  Grand  Champion  Milking  Shorthorn  Cow  at  the  1941  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Owned  by  Wachusett  Meadow  Farm,  Princeton, 
Mass.  Right:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Nagle,  Webster,  N.  Y.,  and  Montvic  Hiemke  Rag  Apple  Hartog,  four-year-old  Holstein-Friesian  cow,  recently 
purchased  at  the  herd  dispersal  at  Mount  Victoria  Farms,  Hudson  Heights,  Quebec,  Canada.  Mr.  Nagle  also  bought  two  calves  at  the  dispersal.  He 

is  establishing  a  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  and  now  has  24  head  on  his  200-  acre  farm  at  Webster. 
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tested  March  28th.  On  the  day  of 
the  test  she  produced  68.2  pounds 
milk  testing  7.2  percent  butter  fat.  On 
retest  she  produced  64.5  pounds  milk 
in  one  day,  testing  6.6  percent 
butterfat. 

St.  Lawrence  is  noted  for  its 
many  excellent  dairy  herds.  Super¬ 
visor  Alton  Arnold  reports  that  the 
herd  of  Beniah  Morrison  and  Son  of 
Rensselaer  Falls  has  produced  a  new 
butterfat  champion  for  St.  Lawrence 
County.  This  Holstein  cow,  Leafy 
Lawn  Ormsby  Pride,  is  a  daughter 
of  Carnation  Ormsby  Governor.  In 
365  days,  three  milkings  per  day, 
she  produced  24,582  pounds  of  milk, 
893.2  pounds  butterfat,  calving  at 
five  years  and  five  months  of  age. 
The  former  St.  Lawrence  County  fat 
record  of  839  pounds  in  365  days,  was 
held  by  Weyanoke  Honey  Lou,  owned 
by  R.  M.  Thompson,  Heuvelton, 
however,  her  milk  record  exceeds 
that  of  Leafy  Ormsby  Pride  by  469 
pounds.  The  Morrison  herd  has  also 
produced  an  exceptionally  high 
record  with  their  heifer,  Leafy  Lawn 
Empress,  calving  at  two  years  and 
five  months,  in  365  days,  three-time- 
a-day-milking,  she  produced  18,315 
pounds  milk  and  708.7  pounds  butter¬ 
fat.  It  is  our  understanding  the 
Morrisons  have  been  breeding  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins  for  approximately  35 
years,  we  congratulate  them  on  their 
excellent  attainments,  and  wish  them 
continued  success.  • 

Supervisor  R.  G.  Hutton,  Wyoming 
County,  reports  that  Lee  Chamberlin, 
Wyoming,  has  used  milking  machines 
on  his  Highland  Farm  Jerseys  for  11 


years.  Basing  present  milking  oper¬ 
ations  along  the  plan  found  to  be 
advisable  by  the  experiments  and 
tests  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Chamberlin  completes 
milking  and  weighing  from  18  cows 
in  55  minutes.  Careful  records  on 
separate  cards  are  kept  of  each  cow’s 
milking  time.  Only  three  cows  now 
require  as  long  as  seven  minutes.  It 
is  expected  these  will  soon  be 
worked  down  to  five  minutes,  the 
rest  of  the  milking  herd  average 
from  three  to  five  minutes  each.  An 
important  consideration  stressed  by 
Mr.  Chamberlin  is  that  from  the  time 
a  cow  is  strip-cupped  until  her  milk¬ 
ing  is  completed  involves  an  average 
lapsed  time  of  only  seven  to  13 
minutes. 

This  important  consideration  rela¬ 
tive  to  length  of  time  allowed  for 
milking  when  using  a  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Dr. 
Dahlberg’s  presentation  of  attained 
results  in  Geneva  Station  Bulletins 
Nos.  654  and  697.  These  excellent 
and  valuable  publications  are  distri¬ 
buted  without  charge  to  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  York  State.  Attained 
results  and  observations  indicate  that 
adverse  results  which  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  are  due  primarily  to  leaving 
them  on  the  cows  for  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  These  studies  in  no 
way  imply  or  indicate  that  the  use 
of  milking  machines  is  bad  for 
cows,  but  rather  they  emphasize  the 
need  of  corect  operation,  which  is  all 
too  frequently  disregarded  or  abused. 


Record  Holstein  Sale 

Thirty-nine  buyers  from  nine 
states  and  three  provinces  on  June 
29,  1942,  paid  $130,950  for  68  head 
of  black-and-whites  at  the  Mount 
Victoria  Dispersal  Sale  of  Holstein- 
Friesians,  for  the  sensational  average 
of  $1,925.73  per  head. 

At  this  record  sale  New  York 
State  breeders  purchased  eight  head 
for  a  total  price  of  $8,275.  Thomas 
N.  Nagle,  Webster,  bought  Montvic 
Hiemke  Rag  Apple  Hartog,  a  four- 
year-old;  also  a  senior  heifer  calf, 
Montvic  Empress  Abbekerk;  and  a 
junior  heifer  calf,  Montvic  Champion 
Annie.  M.  G.  Adams,  Oneida,  ob¬ 
tained  two  heifer  calves,  Montvic 
Abberkerk  Irene  and  Montvic  Dark¬ 
ness  Empress.  Daniel  I.  Mayne, 
Rochester,  purchased  two  mature 
cows,  Montvic  Chieftain  Pontiac  and 
Montvic  Chieftain  Kent.  Mr.  Mayne 
also  owns  the  highest  indexed  sire 
of  Johanna  Rag  Apple  Pabst  breed¬ 
ing  for  percentage  of  butterfat, 
Montvic  Chieftain  7  th.  J.  Allen 
Fusca,  Reed  Hill  Farm,  Arcade,  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  Posch  Abberkerk 
Colantha. 

Top  price  female,  Montvic, 
Bonheur  Pietje  B,  was  bought  by 
Martin  D.  Buth  and  Sons  of  Com¬ 
stock  Park,  Mich.,  for  $6,500.  This 
animal  was  All-American  four-year- 
old  1941;  Reserve  All-American 
three-year-old  1940.  She  was  a 
member  of  All-American  get-of-sire 
last  year. 

The  herd  sire  of  Mount  Victoria 
Farms,  Montvic  Lochinvar,  sold  for 
$4,400  to  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kellogg  of  Os- 
borndale  Farms,  Derby,  Conn.,  and 
J.  Natwick  of  Dunloggin  Farms, 
Ellicott  City,  Md.  Fifteen  daughters 
of  this  bull  sold  at  the  sale  for  an 
average  of  $1,575  each.  E.  H.  Ravens- 
croft,  owner  of  Ravenglen  Farms, 
Antioch,  Ill.,  purchased  three  fe¬ 
males  for  a  total  of  $10,700.  Among 
them  was  Montvic  Bonheur  Hartog, 
world’s  champion  junior  four-year- 
old  butterfat  producer.  Sold  to 
Franlo  Farms  owned  by  F.  W. 
Griswold,  Hopkins,  Minn.,  was  Mont¬ 
vic  Chieftain  Abbekerk.  To  Franlo 
Farms  also  went  Montvic  Empress 
Emily.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  DeWitt 
Mallary,  Bradford,  Vt.,  purchased 
Montvic  Rag  Apple  Colantha  Abbe¬ 
kerk.  This  animal  is  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  butterfat  producer  on  three¬ 
time  milking,  being  the  highest- 
record  daughter  of  the  great  proven 
bull,  Johanna  Rag  Apple  Pabst.  At 
10  years  she  made  1,263  pounds 
butterfat  from  29,208  pounds  4,32 
percent  milk.  Tranquillity  and  Alla- 
much  Farms,  Allamuchy,  N.  J., 
bought  Montvic  Rag  Apple  Trail- 
blazer,  a  junior  bull  calf.  His  near¬ 
est  dams  averaged  910.3  pounds 
butterfat.  To  Wimbledon  Farms 
(H.  O.  Norris,  owner),  Annapolis, 
Md.,  went  Montvic  Pietje  Empress, 
two-year-old  female;  Montvic  Black 


Beauty,  senior  heifer  calf;  Montvic 
Empress  Patsy,  senior  heifer  calf; 
Montvic  Empress  Amelia,  senior 
yearling  heifer;  and  Montvic  Abbe¬ 
kerk  Sylvia,  senior  heifer  calf. 

Other  sales  to  American  buyers 
included:  Glenn  L.  Bancroft,  Flint, 
Mich.,  Montvic  Posch  Bonheur,  10- 
year-old  female;  Montvic  Bonheur 
Colantha,  six-year-old  female;  and 
Montvic  Bonheur  Dora.  F.  W.  Tullis, 
Monroe,  Mich.,  Montvic  Bonheur 
Darkness.  C.  S.  Jones,  Washington 
Crossing,  Pa.,  Montvic  Hiemke  Rag 
Apple  Mina.  Van  Hoosen  Farm 
(Miss  Sarah  Jones,  owner),  Roches¬ 
ter,  Mich.,  Montvic  Lochinvar  Tri¬ 
umph,  junior  bull  calf;  and  Montvic 
Hiemke  Rag  Apple  Bonheur,  a  three- 
year-old  female.  Hogan  and  Mer¬ 
chant,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  Montvic  Pietje 
.  Supreme,  five-year-old  female; 
Montvic  Patsy  Empress,  two-year- 
old  female;  Montvic  Rag  Apple 
Amelia,  nine-year-old  female;  and 
Montvic  Abbekerk  Pietje,  senior 
heifer  calf.  Herbert  Mayor,  Shanloy 
Farm,  Palatine,  Ill.,  Montvic  Heimke 
Rag  Apple  Diana,  a  four-year-old 
female. 


RABBITS 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


[ 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


6  MONTHS  OLD  CHESTNUT  COLTS  $75. 

6  mo.  old  Albino  colts,  $100;  6  mo.  old  registered 
Tennessee  walking  horse  colts.  $125;  6  mo.  old  regis¬ 
tered  Palomino  colts,  $150:  yearling  registered 
Palomino  colts,  $200;  registered  Palomino  brood 
mares  with  colts  by  their  side  and  rebred  to  our 

good  Palomino  stallions.  $350. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  SOUPERTON,  PA. 

- FOR  SALE  THREE  NICE  SADDLE  MARES - 

Three  unbroken  colts,  two  yearlings  and  one  two 

years  old.  Can  be  seen  Saturday  afternoons  and. 

Sundays  at  “ISLAND  FARM”  Center  Bridge, 
Penna.,  opposite  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  Telephone 
L.  0.  HEAD,  New  Hope,  Pa..  3497  or 

New  York  City  Murray  Hill  6-7900, _ 

FOR  SAI F  Registered  Belgian  Stallion,  6  years  old. 
1  tm  onLL  Sorrel  with  light  markings.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  J.  Schweiger,  Reed  Road,  B.D.  6.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Well  teamed  pair  of  black  Percheron 
work  horses  including  winter  shoes  and  double  harness. 

W.  E.  Kugeman,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.  Telephone  56 


r 


JERSEYS 


] 


FOR  SALE 

TWO  REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULLS 

Eighteen  months  old;  approved  and  accredited  herd. 
For  full  information  write 

WALGROVE  FARMS.  W ASH  I N GTON  V ILLE,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS  -  SYBILS 

Bulls  ready  for  service.  Entire  herd  famous  high 
pastures  blood.  191T— D.H.I.  average  9.537  lbs.  milk; 
555.5  lbs.  butterfat.  Average  test  5.8. 

If.1...  us  show  what  we  have. 

FOUR  WINDS,  Pine  Valley  Rd.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Janies  F.  Nelson,  Owner  Henry  C.  Nelson,  Mgr. 

For  Sale  Jersey  Heilers  "BiJiK  SMT’ 


|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE*/ 


Yearling  reg.  bull,  TB  &  Bangs  tested  Excell 
pedigreee  &  type.  Holland  Farm,  Belchertown,  Mi 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN -ANGUS 

- - - - - 

PUREBRED  HAMPSHIRES 


HO 


FARM 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bay  shore  800 


■  ■ 


V  „  „  y  % 

/  /  r 
r  r 
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New  York  Address  —  Isbrandtsen,  26  Broadway  —  Tel.:  Hanover  2-3512 


WOOI  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
^  vL  Mins,  Inc.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 

|  ABERDEEN- ANGUS  ] 

GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

AMES  FARM,  STRAFFORD,  VERMONT 

George  Brown,  Manager 

Registered  Angus  Breeding  Stock. 
Steers 

AWriK  HPPn  ^  41  head,  registered,  T.B. 

AiTLlUO  ntl\u  tested,  and  Bangs  accredited,  18 
cows,  8  first  calf  heifers/  8  yearling  heifers,  and  6 
six  months  old  heifers  and  our  good  herd  sire, 
Hughes  Beaumere,  grandson  of  Eileenmere  15th 
International  Grand  Champion  of  1939. 

FISHER  FURNITURE  FARMS,  Souderton,  Pa. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

A  knr  A  -Bull  calves  from  outstanding 

Aberdeen  -  Angus  dams.  Send  for  photographs. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

SHORTHORNS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c:  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

GUERNSEYS 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  yeah  old  and  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write — TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Chives.  Green  Meadow  blood¬ 
lines."  Sired  by  leading  A.R.  bull.  From  accredited 
negative  herd.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Write  today — 

BRIAN  B0RU  FARM,  Box  50,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Young  Northern  New  York  Holsteins,  Guernseys, 

Ayrshires.  new  milkers,  close  springers.  Liberal  credit. 

NORTHERN  DAIRY  CATTLE  CORPORATION 

D.  R.  4,  Fulton,  New  York  Telephone  44-F-I2. 

C  A  TTI  F  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
*  1  LL  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &.  SON,  Ine..  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

GOATS 

Meadow  Ridge  Purebred  Saanen  Dairy  Goats 

Offering  several  excellent  milking  does  and 
two  bucks,  bred  from  world  record  blood  lines.  All 
priced  far  below  value  due  to  necessity  of  quick  sale. 
Prices  from  $65.00  to  $100.00  each. 

MRS.  HENRY  COIT,  DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

Nubian  Dairy  Goats  HG|RR?CEKRET. 

1168  Richmond  Ava.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y’. 

DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept.  267,  FAIRBURY, 
NEB.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory:  3  copies  10c. 

EXCEPTIONAL  TOGGENBERG  and  NUBIAN  bucks 
from  Blue  Ribbon  doe;  saerified  to  quick  buyer. 

ELMS,  Route  1,  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Pnralirail  Toggenberg  buck  kid  15.00.  Write 

rureurea  h.  w.  braham,  seaford,  del. 

Young  registered  purebred  Saanen  doe,  heavy  milker; 
$55.00.  STEVENS.  Adams  Comers,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

MINKS 

\fllMK  I)ue  10  illness  must  dispose  85  mink,  a 
large  proportion  Woodall  Championship 
Strain.  Feed  mixer,  Bolinder  meat  and  bone  grinder. 
250  cages.  $1,000  cash.  Immediate  sale.  Steepridge 
Mink  Ranch,  New  City,  Rockland  County,  New  York 


HOLSTEINS 


125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

In  146th  Auction  Sale 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 

Wed.,  August  12,  at  10  A.  M. 

All  from  T.B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood 
test,  mastitis  charts  with  milking  animals.  A  great 
array  of  the  breed's  best  in  fresh  cows,  close  springers, 
and  early  fall  freshening  cows  and  heifers.  12  service 
age  bulls.  30  heifer  calves  of  all  ages 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  TO 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  I 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Spring  Pigs.  Chester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed, 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 
Chester  Whites  $7.50 
Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington.  Mass.  Tel.  10S5 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  IX 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 
EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

•YORKSHIRES* 

Bred  Gilta  for  Fall  Farrowing 

Write  for  Booklet  and  f* rices 
W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS, 

R.  F.  D.  4,  _ Watertown.  New  York 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

in 

each.  8  9  weeks  $8.50  efcich.  All  large  type  Sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
_ or  money  order  two  or  more  pigs. 

Rf  ^HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 

CireulareedPri^srkeYalPhat  Pigs'  sows>  boars- 

Circular.  Prices,  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  QuaiIty  br^in2 

maple  hedge 

Reg.  Berkshire! s  ®*  &  “S.ifrVSK 

stock.  J.  W.  GRADY,  CHAFEE.  NEW  YORK 

REG  DUROfS  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs 
B.  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

F  DOGS  | 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

O^H.  $R°.LfrleS  VarietyVE0fR^°NrSf 

j— * ukebrep  cocker  pups  aad  dogs. 

-Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced,  v.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Q A L ’J.T, ■  * 1 R  E D A ET-  P U  P P 1 ES — Champion  Blood- 
lines.  Eligible  reg.  A.K.C.  Farm  raised,  healthy,  in¬ 
telligent.  Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Ronkse  Penna. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  ?ol(?en  sabIe>  beauties,  herding 

$15.00  $25.00,  Harold5 Kg Valencia,  JPa! 

EnS-  SMwd  Pups  $7^00; ^females  ^$5. 00?*  registered 

males  $10.00;  females  $7.00,  J.  Winkler.  Hankins,  N/Y. 

REG.  BEAGLE  PUPPIES  5*°“  e«ellenfc  nuntm* 

Males  $15.00  RIEMAN,  Grover °Rd.,  E  Aurora, 

Reg.  Collies — Beagles  N*°od'a0"fg 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS 

PlIREBLOOD  PUPS.  Farm  raised. 

Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect- 
mg  draft.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

CollieS  ?Lblei  fro“  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right. 

vumca  Tweedon  Kennels.  Phoenix,  New  York 

F|0ERLDn0NrnSRnnNR1r^^,S  Utters-  Hunting  strain. 
FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS,  CONN. 


[ 


SHEEP 


ZD 


Registered  Cheviot  Sheep  For  Sale 

Due  to  the  cancellation  of  fairs  we  are  offering 
rams  ordinarily  held  for  showing.  Including  first 
and  second  yearling  rams  at  Maryland  State  Fair 
second  and  third  Yearling  rams  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Livestock  Show,  and  first  ram  latnb  at 
Syracuse.  1941  show  season. 

R.  C.  GREGORY 

MT.  VISION,  -  NEW  YORK 


•  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS  • 

GOOD  BREEDING — Purebred  registered  spring  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  $20.00  apiece.  Write — 

Frank  Silvernail,  Superintendent.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

•  CORRIEDALES  • 

Kegistered  rams  and  a  few  ewes.  Heavy  fleeces  and 
good  mutton  confirmation.  Priced  reasonable.  Anchorage 
Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  C.  G.  Fisher,  Shepherd 

Fnr  Snip  50  choice  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
1UI  JdlC  rams  with  size,  type  and  heavy  shearing 
fleeces.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

R  F  G  Bams— Kampshires  and  BambouiUets  also 
11  “  u>  Shropshires  sired  by  Iroquois  and  Comfort 

rams.  KENNETH  MOORE.  NICHOLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Victory  Cake  Fair 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  Vic¬ 
tory  Cake  Fair  would  be  a  good  way 
for  a  community  to  sell  more  war 
stamps,  and  develop  more  “sugar- 
shy”  cake  recipes.  Let  each  contes¬ 
tant  send  two  examles  of  .her  war¬ 
time  baking  ways — one  to  sample — 
one  to  show.  In  front  of  each  ex¬ 
hibit,  tack  up  a  War  Stamp  book. 
Visitors  to  the  show  buy  stamps  at 
the  door,  paste  them  in  the  book 
that’s  next  the  cake  they  sample 
and  choose  to  win.  The  baker  whose 
book  has  the  most  stamps  gets  first 
prize.  After  the  show  is  over,  sell 
the  cakes,  raffle  them  (proceeds  buy 
more  stamps),  give  them  as  door 
prizes  or  present  to  a  worthy  group 
—like  the  U.  S.  O.  Canteens. 


Day  in  August 


Golden-rod  and  yellow  butterflies; 
.Cornflowers  blue  beneath  blue  skies. 


That  droning  bees  are  busy  every¬ 
where. 


A  lazy  wind  sweeping  the  meadow  The  golden  pears  hang  on  the  bend- 


lot; 


ing  bough; 


A  locust  singing  in  some  hidden  spot.  And  all  the  earth  awaits  the  harvest 

now. 


The  scent  of  fruit  so  heavy  on  the 
air; 


Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Share  Your  Cooker 

If  yours  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
households  that  has  a  pressure 
cooker,  and  your  neighbor  has  none, 
why  not  arrange  to  share  it  during 
the  canning  season?  That  is  one  way, 
highly  recommended  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  get  all  the  Victory  Garden 
products  into  cans  this  season.  Per¬ 
haps  you  could  make  your  home  a 
canning  center  and  each  neighbor 
using  your  cooker  could  contribute 
a  fair  number  of  cans  to  your  shelves 
in  payment.  c.  b.  w. 

“Learn  How”  Book  of 
Handcrafts 

There  will  be  times  even  in  these 
extra  busy  days,  when  it  will  be  a 
real  relief  and  relaxation  to  do  some 
home  knitting  or  crocheting,  em¬ 
broidery  or  tatting. 

The  Learn  How  Book  not  only 
gives  an  excellent  “refresher  course” 
for  those  who  have  done  this  work, 
but  it  will  be  a  great  help  for  the 
girls  who  are  just  beginning  to  take 
an  interest  in  such  things.  Directions 
are  complete  and  easy  to  follow  and 
there  are  plenty  of  interesting  and 
practical  patterns. 

If  you  would  like  this  book,  send 
10  cents  with  your  request  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  and  you  will  receive  a  copy 
promptly.  c.  b.  w. 


Let’s  Save  Fat 

Farm  homemakers  can  make  a 
very  worthwhile  contribution  to 
home  defense  by  saving  each  and 
every  bit  of  fat. 

We  collect  all  the  fat  from  frying 
sausage  and  salt  pork,  “drippings” 
our  frugal  mothers  called  it.  This 
fat  is  heated  with  a  few  slices  of 
raw  potato  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  strained  into  a  crock.  The  raw 
potato  removes  the  sage  taste  of  the 
sausage.  If  the  fat  seems  dark  colored 
we  add  one  teaspoon  soda  per  gallon 
to  whiten  it.  We  use  this  in  making 
dark  cakes  and  cookies. 

When  cooking  chickens  and  es¬ 
pecially  fat  hens  we  try  out  the 
scraps  of  fat  and  carefully  skim  off 
excess  grease  from  the  broth  the 
chickens  are  cooked  in.  We  then  seal 
in  mayonnaise  jars  and  find  it 
splendid  for  cakes  and  biscuits. 

We  try  out  suet  and  often  sub¬ 
stitute  this  for  one-fourth  the  amount 
of  fat  required  in  any  recipe.  Of 
course  this  makes  excellent  steamed 
puddings  when  chopped. 

We  seal  every  bit  of  bacon  and 
ham  fat  and  consider  it  the  best 
flavored  fat  for  frying  eggs  or  to 
add  extra  flavor  to  bland  vegetables. 

If  you  freshen  salt  pork  by  heat¬ 
ing  it  in  water,  pour  off  this  water 
into  a  basin  and  let  it  cool  until  the 
grease  hardens.  Then  you  can  re¬ 
move  enough  fat  to  make  this 
feathery,  thrift  cake. 

Grandma’s  Cake — Cream  2  table¬ 
spoons  shortening  with  Vz  cup  sugar. 
Add  Vz  cup  cooking  molasses  and  1 
cup  thick  sour  milk.  Sift  1%  cups 
general  purpose  flour  with  1  teaspoon 
soda  and  Vz  teaspoon  each  of  salt, 
cinnamon,  allspice  and  cloves.  Add 
this  and  beat  well.  Bake  in  loaf  pan 
in  moderate  oven,  325  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Try  serving  this  warm 
with  tall  glasses  of  cold  milk!  h.  r. 


White  malt  or  distilled  vinegars 
are  used  in  pickle  making  when 
color  and  low  cost  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  aroma  and  flavor;  white 
vinegars  cause  white  vegetables, 
such  as  cauliflower  and  onions,  to 
retain  their  clear  white  color,  but 
lack  the  fruity  flavor  and  aroma  of 
fruit- juice  vinegars. 


The  American  Spirit 

I  once  knew  an  old  lady,  who  at 
the  age  of  83  years  hired  a  carpenter 
to  build  her  a  house.  She  was  a  grand 
old  lady,  full  of  spirit  and  courage, 
and  she  lived  ten  years  to  enjoy  her 
house.  She  had  brought  up  a  big 
family  in  the  days  when  there  were 
no  modern  conveniences  to  make 
her  task  an  easier  one.  In  the  prime 
of  life  she  had  been  left  a  widow, 
forced  to  support  herself;  but  she 
did  not  allow  trouble  and  sorrow  to 
spoil  living  for  her  even  though  she 
was  a  “shut  in”  for  the  last  20-odd 
years  of  her  life.  Hers  was  a  rich 
full  life.  She  was  always  interested 
in  people  and  world  events.  The  very 
memory  of  her  kindly,  wise  old  face 
is  like  a  benediction.  She  was  not 
an  extraordinary  woman.  She  would 
have  been  first  to  deny  any  such 
claim.  We  all  know  people  like  her; 
brave,  .  courageous  souls  who  have 
risen  above  their  sorrows  and 
troubles  and  in  spite  of  them  have 
made  life  worth  while.  They  possess 
the  true  American  Spirit;  the  spirit 
with  which  this  great  nation  was 
born  and  nurtured. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  American 
people  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
taking  for  granted  their  great  rights 
and  privileges.  We  have  assumed  in 
all  complacency  that  these  rights  and 
our  American  way  of  living  were  for¬ 
ever  safe;  that  this  country  was  in¬ 
vulnerable.  But  now  we  are  sudden¬ 
ly  awakened  (  or  at  least  we  should 
be)  to  the  fact  that  we’ve  got  a  big 
fight  ahead  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  America. 

I  believe  that  every  American 
possesses  this  fine  spirit  of  courage 
and  daring.  The  sailors  in  Pearl 
Harbor  who  fired  potatoes  at  the 
Japs  are  one  indication.  And  now 
that  we  are  finally  aroused  let  us 
dust  the  cobwebs  off  that  “American 
Spirit”  and  get  it  to  work  once  more. 

Marcia  Stebbins 


Paper  Saves  Time 

In  the  hot  Summer  when  farm 
life  is  stepped  up  and  work  indoors 
and  out  is  rushing,  it  is  wise  to  make 
one’s  head  save  one’s  heels. 

For  Sunday  nights  supper  we  use 
paper  plates  and  cups  so  that  there 
will  be  no  dishwashing  afterward. 
When  anyone  asks  what  I  want  for 
my  March  birthday,  I  always  reply 
“One  thousand  paper  plates!” 

Of  course  white  paper  plates  are 
cheapest  and  may  be  purchased  for 
a  fraction  of  a  cent  apiece.  Colored 
paper  napkins  used  on  a  splashy 
rose  patterned  oilcloth  make  an  at¬ 
tractive  setting  for  the  Sunday  night 
light  lunches,  and  the  work  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  for  the  end 
of  a  full  day. 

Another  adventure  into  the  paper 
industry  was  taken  this  year  when 
we  substituted  wood  fabric  curtains 
for  our  regular  lace  curtains  which 
take  so  much  time  to  launder.  These 
crepe  paper  draperies  come  in  lovely 
chintzy  patterns  in  colors  to  match 
your  rooms,  and  they  may  be  bought 
for  a  song!  They  come  all  hemmed 
ready  to  hang  and  look  as  well  as 
their  more  expensive  chintz  counter¬ 
parts. 

Seersucker  table  cloths  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  Summer  use  for  every¬ 
day  meals  and  informal  entertaining. 
I  have  not  seen  any  made  up  in  the 
stores,  but  it  is  easy  to  sew  your 
own!  I  buy  them  in  dress  goods 
width  and  overhand  the  selveges  to¬ 
gether.  Lovely  light  colored  plaids 
and  stripes  may  be  chosen  to  fit  your 
kitchen  or  breakfast  room. 

One  green  and  brown  plaid  has  been 
cut  into  card  table  sizes  for  outdoor 
picnics.  d,  p.  h. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  a  lonesome  shut-in  and 
would  love  to  be  able  to  hear  from 
some  one  who  likes  to  write  letters, 
and  would  be  interested  in  knitting, 
crocheting,  and  exchanging  quilt 
patterns.”  mrs.  e.  a.  z. 


“I  will  exchange  a  variety  of 
shrubs  or  mixed  perennials  for  old 
envelopes  (in  good  condition)  with 
stamps  on,  cancelled  or  uncancelled, 
also  higher  denominations  of  new 
stamps  and  different  combinations  on 
envelopes.  What  have  you?” 

New  York  mrs.  a.  e. 


“My  hobby  is  button  collecting.  I 
would  like  to  receive  an  old,  odd, 
or  interesting  button  from  every 
state.”  mrs.  h.  v. 


“Have  a  collection  of  pitchers  of 
all  makes,  nearly  200.  Also  have 
some  glass  salt  cellars  to  pass  on  to 
someone  interested  in  them.” 

New  York  mrs.  w.  t. 


“I  have  been  collecting  buttons  as 
a  hobby  for  over  a  year  and  find  it 
interesting.  Would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  other  collectors.”  mrs.  g.  a.  h. 

New  York 

Off  to  School  They  Go 


9065  —  Every  young  girl’s  favorite  —  this 
dashing  sailor  dress.  Sizes  12  to  30.  Size  16 
requires  4  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

9129  —  For  ideal  campus  wear  make  this 
two-piece  style  in  cotton  or  wool.  Size  11 
to  18.  Size  13  requires  4  yards  35  inch  fabric. 
4005  —  If  she’s  the  kindergarten  age,  she’ll 
look  lovely  in  this  simple  front-buttoned 
dress  and  warm  military  cape.  Sizes  2  to 
10.  Size  6,  dress,  requires  2*4  yards  35  inch 
fabric;  cape,  V/z  yards  54  inch  fabric. 
Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents.  New  York 
City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax  on  orders 
over  24  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
,  N.  Y. 


August  8,  1942 

Boils,  Their  Cause,  Treat¬ 
ment  and  Prevention 

A  reader  has  requested  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  cause  and 
cure  of  boils.  Since  this  is  a  con¬ 
dition  all  too  common  and  all  too 
often  not  handled  correctly,  it  is  a 
timely  topic.  First,  what  is  a  boil? 
It  is  a  localized  abscess  of  the  skin. 
An  abscess  is  a  cavity  containing 
pus — a  circumscribed  cavity,  that  is', 
one  about  which  there  is  a  definite 
wall  of  flesh.  In  the  center  there 
is  a  round,  tender  nodule,  knot  or 
lump.  It  is  this  that  is  acutely  pain¬ 
ful.  Here  is  where  the  single  open¬ 
ing  will  occur. 

That  is  a  simple  boil  (if  any  boil 
can  be  called  simple).  A  carbuncle 
is  a  large  boil  which,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  single  opening,  sloughs  and 
discharges  at  several  points.  It  is 
really  a  cluster  of  boils.  It  makes 
its  presence  known  by  swelling, 
redness,  and  finally  several  small 
places  that  ooze.  Such  carbuncles 
often  develop  in  people  who  have 
diabetes  mellitus  — •  a  condition 
characterized  by  the  passing  of  large 
amounts  of  sugar-containing  urine. 

Carbuncles  which  are  superficial 
— that  is,  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin  —  are  often  quickly  cured  by 
roentgen  rays  —  called  x-rays  for 
short.  These  treatments,  or  the  use 
of  an  ultraviolet  lamp,  which  is  also 
helpful,  must  of  course  be  given  by 
a  physician.  The  best  possible  thing 
to  do  for  a  carbuncle  or  boil  is  to 
take  it  to  a  doctor  right  away.  This 
shortens  the  time  and  the  pain, 
speeds  recovery  and  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  learn  what  to  do  to  avoid  a 
recurrence.  Deep-seated  carbuncles 
call  for  surgical  care  as  a  rule.  A 
competent  doctor  has  to  make  the 
incision,  provide  for  drainage  of  the 
pus  and  supervise  the  healing.  It 
is  failure  to  seek  medical  attention 
which  sometimes  allows  a  boil  or 
carbuncle  to  develop  into  a  case  of 
blood-poisoning  which  may  prove  to 
be  fatal.  It  is  always  far  better  to 
pay  a  few  dollars  to  a  doctor  at  the 
beginning  of  any  physical  disturb¬ 
ance  than  not  only  to  pay  a  huge 
medical  bill  but  lose  valuable  time. 

This  is  true  whether  the  infection 
be  a  carbuncle  or  “just  a  boil.” 
There  have  been  boils  on  the  face 
which,  neglected  or  treated  in¬ 
correctly,  have  caused  the  patient  to 
develop  meningitis — inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  Other  boils,  above  the 
mouth,  have  paved  the  way  for  a 
terrible  form  of  phlebitis,  that  is, 
inflammation  of  a  vein.  Boils  are  not 
to  be  considered  lightly. 

Cleanliness  is  a  means  of  preven¬ 
tion.  Clean  hands,  fingernails,  hair, 
skin  and  clothing  are  precautionary 
measures.  So  also  is  good  health.  A 
body  kept  in  perfect  condition  helps 
build  up  resistance  against  almost 
any  kind  of  infection.  When  boils  re¬ 
appear  repeatedly  then  personal 
hygiene  needs  a  very  careful  check¬ 
up.  If  everything  is  being  done  to 
keep  well  and  boils  still  develop  then 
the  family  physician  should  search 
further  for  the  cause  of  apparent 
lowered  resistance. 

When  a  simple  boil  seems  to 
threaten,  that  is,  before  it  has  really 
developed,  bathing  it  twice  a  day 
with  tincture  of  iodine  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  to  a  head.  But  open¬ 
ing  it  with  a  needle  is  not  advisable. 
A  needle,  thoroughly  sterilized  by 
holding  it  several  seconds  in  an  open 
flame,  may  serve  for  a  small  pimple 
which  has  come  to  a  head,  but  a  boil 
needs  incision  by  a  doctor  with  a 
sterile  knife.  Poulticing  boils  and 
allowing  them  to  break  often  leaves 
a  ragged  scar.  Squeezing  out  the 
pus  is  inadvisable  since  doing  so  may 
injure  the  tissues  badly  and  spread 
the  infection. 

If  home  treatment  is  to  be  tried — 
that  is,  if  a  doctor  can’t  be  reached 
right  away — hot,  moist  applications 
are  best.  These  should  be  kept  on 
until  the  boil  softens.  They  may  help 
to  bring  it  to  a  head.  In  fact  the 
doctor  may  suggest  this  home  treat¬ 
ment,  with  a  visit  to  his  office  when 
the  pus  has  come  to  the  surface  and 
is  ready  to  be  taken  out. 

Summing  up  then  we  find  that 
boils  may  be  avoided  through  proper 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  health; 
they  are  caused  by  a  definite  in¬ 
fection  introduced  from  outside,  not 
inside  the  body;  they  should  have 
proper  medical  attention.  As  in  all 
disorders  of  the  body,  “An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cure.”  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 
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,y  yoor  favorite 
iS  ond  preserves  next 
CAN  them  NOV/I 

it  KERR  MASON 
MIS  and  CAPS 

lH  your  home  canning. 

sure... they  ore 


2K.S=» 

'°KERR  MASON  JAI 


These  extra  strong 
Jars  give  SECURITY 
to  your  pack 


This  year  more  than  ever  your  fine  food 
pack  deserves  special  security.  You’ll  find 
it  in  the  sturdy  Presto  Duraglas  Jars.  Made 
by  the  famous  Duraglas  method,  these  jars 
are  laboratory  tested  for  uniform  wall 
thickness.  They’re  handier,  too;  Easy  to 
clean;  Smooth  sealing  surface;  Get 
PRESTO  jars.  They  last  longer; 


A  COMPLETE  LINE— Jars— Standard  Closure*  and  Rings 


Any  standard  jar-closure 
and  ring  fit  the  new 
PRESTO.  But  for  sure  re¬ 
sults,  ask  for  PRESTO  fit¬ 
tings.  All  types — Univer¬ 
sal  glass-top . . .  porcelain- 
lined  caps— 2-piece  lac¬ 
quered  vacuum  type. 


ASK  r<  FRUIT 

FOR  JARS 

^CUPPIES  COMPANY  .  ST  LOUIS.  MO 


Honey  for  Cooking — Sugar 
for  Coffee 

Physicians  many  times  advise 
persons  suffering  from  certain 
stomach  disorders  to  use  more 
natural  sugars,  such  as  maple  pro¬ 
ducts  and  honey.  I  have  clipped  many 
recipes  from  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  using  maple  syrup  and  maple 
sugar  in  former  issues,  but  I  should 
like  to  pass  on  these  recipes  calling 
for  honey  as  a  means  of  adding 
sweets  to  our  menus. 

Honey  Dressing  —  One-half  cup 
olive  oil  or  other  salad  oil,  Vi  cup 
vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  Vi  cup  honey.  Combine  ingre¬ 
dients,  and  beat  until  frothy. 

The  following  honey  sauces  may 
be  used  with  any  plain  cake  or 
cottage  pudding,  using  less  sugar 
than  we  did  before  we  entered  the 
present  period  of  our  history.  This 
is  my  favorite  recipe  for  baked 
cottage  pudding,  however,  since  it 
is  so  economical,  tasty,  and  easy  and 
quick  to  prepare. 

Baked  Cottage  Pudding — Two  cups 
flour,  21/2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
V2  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs  beaten  well, 
Vz  cup  sugar,  4  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  other  shortening,  1  cup 
milk,  Vz  teaspoon  vanilla  or  lemon 
extract. 

Mix  dry  infredients,  add  beaten 
eggs  and  milk.  Beat  well,  and  add 
melted  butter  and  extract.  Bake  25 
minutes  in  a  well  buttered  mold. 
The  oven  thermometer  should  regis¬ 
ter  about  350  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Serve  hot  with  one  of  these  follow¬ 
ing  sauces. 

Honey  Sauce  —  Three  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  3  teaspoons  corn¬ 
starch,  %  cup  honey.  Blend  the  corn¬ 
starch  with  the  melted  butter.  Add 
honey  and  cook  slowly  about  five 
minutes  stirring  constantly. 

Honey  Cream  Sauce  —  One-third 
cup  whipping  cream,  Vz  cup  honey,- 1 
teaspoon  lemon  juice.  Whip  the 
cream,  then  slowly  add  honey  and 
lemon  juice,  beat  thoroughly. 

Honey  Cake — One-half  cup  sugar, 
Vz  cup  shortening,  V2  teaspoon  salt, 

1  teaspoon  vanilla  or  lemon  extract, 

2  eggs  beaten  thoroughly,  2 .  cups 
flour,  2V2  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
V2  cup  thin  cream,  %  cup  honey. 

Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening 
very  thoroughly;  add  salt  and  vanilla. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  cream  and  honey. 
Sift  flour  and  baking  powder,  and 
add  to  first  mixture,  alternating  with 
the  batter  mixture,  beating  after  each 
addition  until  smooth.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees)  about 
an  hour.  If  a  layer  cake  is  desired, 
about  25  to  30  minutes  will  suffice. 

As  a  parting  suggestion,  don’t  for¬ 
get  honey  as  an  important  filler  for 
sandwiches  for  lunch  pails  or  for 
afternoon  bridge  —  and  my  family 
howls  for  honey  in  a  “Roll- Jell” 
cake!  n.  b.  m. 


Double  Duty  Dressing 

Some  day  when  you  have  a  large 
quantity  of  leaf  lettuce,  make  this 
dressing  for  it:  Fry  two  slices  of 
bacon  and  break  into  tiny  bits.  Put 
them  on  top  a  bowl  of  washed 
lettuce.  Pour  out  the  bacon  fat,  leav¬ 
ing  only  two  tablespoons  full  in  the 
skillet.  To  this  add  one-half  cup  of 
water  and  one-half  cup  of  vinegar, 
with  a  tablespoon  of  sugar,  or  to  taste. 
Add  salt  and  pepper.  Heat,  and  pour 
this  dressing,  hot,  over  the  lettuce. 
This  is  called  Wilted  Lettuce,  and 
must  be  eaten  at  once,  while  hot. 

The  same  basic  rule  is  used  for  a 
dressing  to  cover  string  beans.  After 
beans  are  cooked,  pour  over  them  this 
dressing:  To  two  tablespoons  of 
bacon  fat  add  two  tablespoons  of 
flour.  Blend  well,  and  add  one-half 
cup  each  of  water  and  vinegar.  Boil 
until  thick  stirring  constantly,  and 
add  one  tablespoon  of  sugar  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  As  with  lettuce, 
the  chopped  bacon  has  already  been 
added  to  cooked  beans. 

This  dressing,  thickened  as  for  the 
beans,  is  a  fine  one  also  for  hot 
potato  salad. 


Steamed  Blueberry  Pudding — Sift 
three  cups  of  flour  with  one  teaspoon 
of  soda  and  one-half  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Add  gradually  one  cup  of  milk, 
one  cup  of  molasses,  and  one  beaten 
egg.  Stir  in  carefully  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  blueberries.  Pour  into 
buttered  molds  and  steam  three  to 
four  hours.  Makes  two  puddings  in 
one-pound  tins.  Serve  with  boiled 
sauce.  Serves  12  to  16.  e.  v.  d. 
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AREN'T  ALL  YEASTS  THE  SAME  ? 


NOT  AT  ALL!  FLEISCHMANN'S  IS  THE  ONLY 
YEAST  WITH  ALL  THESE  VITAMINS  — 
A,  Bi,  D,  AND  G  !  NOT  ONE  OF  THEM 
;U  IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST  IN  THE  OVEN. 

^  they  all  go  into  your 
bread  OR  ROLLS  -  FOR 


NEVER  HEARD  OF  THAT  BEFORE. 
IS  HE  KIDDING  YOUR  LITTLE 
SISTER  FROM  THE 
CITY,  MARTHA? 


NO -TOM'S  RIGHT  JOAN/ 
YOU  SEE,  I  BAKE  WITH 

FLEISCHMANN'S  YEAST 


SOMETHING  ELSE  YOU  MAY  NOT  KNOW  JOAN. 
IS  THAT  THE  FLEISCHMANN'S  YOU  BUY 
NOWADAYS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY 
IN  THE  REFRIGERATOR.  YOU  CAN  BUY 
ENOUGH  FOR  A  WEEK  AT  ONE  TIME. 
AND  SAY,  WHY  DON'T  YOU  SEND  FOR 
FLEISCHMANN'S  WONDERFUL  NEW  RECIPE 
BOOK?  IT'S  PACKED  WITH  ALL  KINDS  OF 
\  DELICIOUS  NEW  BREADS  AND  ROLLS 
^  AND  BUNS 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Looking  For  Summer  Boarders  ? 

Owing  to  the  rationing  of  gasoline,  tires  and  automobiles, 
thousands  of  city  people,  who  formerly  took  long  trips  during 
the  summer  months,  will  spend  their  vacation  in  farm  homes 
this  season.  Although  tourist  inns  and  seaside  resorts  may  suffer 
from  the  change,  country  boarding  houses  will  undoubtedly  en¬ 
joy  the  best  season  that  they  have  had  during  many  years, 

If  you  are  looking  for  summer  boarders,  why  not  try  a  little 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker? 
Others  have  found  this  an  excellent  method  of  getting  in  touch 
with  city  families,  who  desire  accommodations  in  the  country. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  recognized  as  headquarters  for  all 
kinds  of  information  pertaining  to  farm  life.  City  people  therefore 
turn  to  the  paper  when  they  are  looking  for  a  desirable  boarding 
house  or  other  accommodations  in  the  country. 

Your  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  place 
your  message  before  these  people  just  when  they  are  making  their 
plans  for  the  Summer.  The  cost  of  an  advertisement  is  only  10 
cents  per  word  and  you  can  tell  the  most  desirable  features  of 
your  place  at  a  small  cost.  Send  copy  of  ’  your  advertisement 
promptly  to  catch  the  next  issue. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  It,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2903-H,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y, 


Jo  Relieve 
Misery 


{ptu6 

LIQUID. TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE  DROPS 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Oldfashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift 

$1.00  FOR  TO  POUND  |CAN 

Cheek  or  Money  Order.  Express  Collect. 
Average  Express  Charge  About  45c. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  486,  Q.  Station,  Shreveport,  La. 


SAFELY...  , 
PROFITABLE' 

Saving  by  mail  is  safe, 
efficient,  used  by  thousands.  Get  in¬ 
sured  protection  for  your  money; 
interest  compounded  semi-annually. 
Send  post  card  for  FREE  folder  that 
gives  all  details.  Ask,  too,  for  new 


folder  on  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE,  sound  insurance  protection  at 
onusually  low  cost. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  B 


City  &  County/ 

SavinqA.  Bank  \ 

«C-§siOO  STATE  SLAlBANYNYT^wdl 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa' e.  : 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  439. 
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Help  Wanted 


TWO  MARRIED  or  single  men  to  drive 
tractors,  trucks  and  general  fa1™  work. 
No  milking-  Married  men  $100  month,  house 
rent  fuel  Single  men  $100  month,  room 
and  board.  ADVERTISER  4025,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  SINGLE  man  or  widower, 
draft  exempt,  to  work  on  farm.  No  liquor. 
Must  be  able  to  dry  hal?d  a?0d5£2 

regular  farm  work.  Hours  5:30  A.  M.  to  5.30 
P  M  Wages  $80  per  month  with  room  and 
board.  Must  be  well  /ecommende^ 
giving  full  particulars  to  MIDDLESEX  UJNi 
VERSITY,  Waltham,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED  —  White  cook,  general  worker; 

good  wages  for  ability,  economy.  Send 
references,  picture  and  age.  MRS.  A.  L. 
GLIDDEN,  New  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

WANTED — Mother  and  grown  daughter,  to 
work  in  boarding  house;  good  home  for 
the  Winter.  Wages.  MRS.  M.  HENGST, 
Salisbury  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  —  General  houseworker.  Small 
home,  all  conveniences;  no  heavy  laundry. 
Good  home  for  right  party.  Write  giving 
full  particulars  and  wages  expected.  BOX 
613,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Married  man,  dairy  farm.  Mod¬ 
ern  machinery,  House,  wood,  two  quarts 
milk,  electricity,  garden,  $70  month.  Also 
woman  keep  house;  two  men;  modern  home 
on  ?armr  $20  month.  A.  HEISSER,  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York.  _ 


WANTED  —  Experienced  married  man  for 
dairy  farm;  $80.  House,  milk,  lights. 
FREDERICK  NICHOLS,  Shelton,  Conn. 


WANTED — Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
store  in  growing  business,  selling  direct 
to  consumer.  REYNOLDS  FARM  218 
Mamaroneck  Ave.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Good,  sober  and  steady  man,  for 
small  farm  and  boarding  house;  eventu¬ 
ally  couple.  Wife  could  help  in  the  house. 
Write  to  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville, 
New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED — Single  or  married  man  in  modern 
cow  barn.  Cows  machine  milked  twice 
daily.  Starting  wages  $85  per  month  and  4 
quarts  milk  daily.  Board  $10  per  week  rent 
$14  per  month;  advancement.  K.  K.  BROWN, 
care  Arden  Farms  Dairy  Company,  Harri- 
man,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED — Women  for  general  housework  in 

small  inn.  Good  home;  salary  $10  a  week. 
MRS.  A.  P.  BEAUDOIN,  R.  F.  D., 
Castleton,  N.  Y.  _ 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  married  man,  40- 
50  to  assist  manager  on  modern,  equipped 
general  farm.  Must  be  good  worker,  well 
recommended.  House,  fuel,  ^  light,  _  good 
wages  to  right  party.  MANAGER,  Peach- 
croft  Farm,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 


BOY  OR  young  man  to  assist  in  country 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  4032,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Four  adults,  three  of  whom  are 
employed,  need  active,  industrious  woman 
as  working  housekeeper.  Must  be  good  cook, 
cheerful,  cooperative.  No  laundry.  Pleasant 
room  and  bath.  Princeton,  N.  J.  British  or 
Scandinavian  by  birth  preferred.  $60  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  4034,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

WANTED — An  experienced  man  to  milk  and 
feed  cows.  Draft  exempt.  Good  wages 
to  right  party.  ADVERTISER  4035,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALESMEN — Eastern  feed  manufacturer  has 
opening  for  salesman  with  proven  sales 
record.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man  who 
can  develop  and  administer  productive 
territory.  Salary  and  bonus.  ADVERTISER 
4036,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AT  BRAN CH VILLE.  Connecticut,  family  of 
two  wants  services  of  good  cook.  White. 
To  do  housework  and  some  laundry  be¬ 
sides  cooking.  State  terms,  nationality, 
references.  ADVERTISER  4044,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  experienced,  dairy  farm, 
milking  machine,  modern  equipment;  good 
food,  good  home,  permanent  position.  State 
age,  etc.  SOMERSET  DAIRY  FARM, 
Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  farm  manager.  Ad¬ 
vise  wages.  ADVERTISER  4045,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  for  small  Guernsey 
herd.  BeLaval  machines  used  $80  month 
and  board.  Must  have  means  of  transpor¬ 
tation  as  barn  is  1V2  miles  from  boarding 
house.  IVOR  BALDING,  manager,  Whitney 
Farm,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Single  man  or  man  and  wife; 

around  50  years.  Sober,  industrious,  good 
health,  congenial;  on  medium  sized  poultry 
farm.  By  a  middleaged  couple  with  no 
children.  Permanent  home  for  the  right 
party.  Central  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4039, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  SINGLE,  with  experience, 
able  to  handle  efficiently,  newly  started 
poultry  plant,  at  present  2.500  chickens,  in¬ 
tentions  is  eventually  10,000.  Everything 
new.  Buildings  now  being  erected  on  350 
acre  dairy  farm  in  Otsego  County,  New 
York.  State  experience  and  starting  wages 
expected.  Position  also  open  for  competent, 
experienced  farm  hand  with  knowledge  of 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  ADVERTISER 
4040,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER  —  Good  salary,  pleasant 
surroundings.  Write  17  Fifth  Ave.,  North- 
port,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  middleaged,  on 
poultry  farm.  Good  home.  Experienced 
preferred.  $35  month  to  start.  No  drinker. 
CHARLES  KAISER,  Merrifield,  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia. 


HERDSMAN — Single,  experienced,  machine 
milker;  20  head  Jersey  herd  on  test. 
Modern  plant.  Excellent  living  quarters  and 
board.  Permanent  position.  Write  stating 
salary,  qualifications  and  references.  W.  B. 
MELONEY,  Lyme,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  single  men,  one  for  poultry 
work  on  modern  farm;  other  man  able  to 
milk  two  cows  and  do  general  farm  work 
with  team.  Good  board  and  high  wages  to 
reliable  men  with  experience.  State  age, 
height,  habits,  experience,  monthly  salary. 
COVENTRY  POULTRY  FARM,  Route  1. 
Rockville  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Single  man,  experienced  all 
branches  farm  work.  Tractor  and  horses, 
good  wages  and  good  living  quarters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4060,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  experienced  farm¬ 
er,  must  know  feeding  and  care  of  dairy 
cattle.  Good  wages,  house,  fuel,  milk  and 
electricity.  ADVERTISER  4061,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Woman  for  cooking  and  first 
floor  work  in  family  of  four.  Write 
qualifications.  MRS.  A.  JAS.  ECKERT, 
Remsen,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS  WANTED  on  large  dairy  farm 
in  New  Jersey,  40  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Good  pay.  ADVERTISER  4063,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  COUPLE  for  modern,  up-to-date 
farm.  Woman  good  cook,  housekeeper. 
Man  handy  about  farm.  Nice  home,  clean 
surroundings.  Cover  fully  in  application  as 
to  qualifications,  references  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  THOROUGHLY  experi¬ 

enced  in  incubation,  brooding  and  all 
phases  of  management  for  large  Leghorn 
egg  farm.  Good  salary  for  the  right  man. 
Give  full  details,  experience,  age,  married 
or  single.  ADVERTISER  4064,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  experienced,  give  age;  milk 
two  cows.  Steady.  $30  month,  room, 
board.  GREEN  GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANTED — Single  man,  sober,  healthy,  for 
goat  dairy;  experienced  on  certified  farm. 
Room  and  board  in  superintendent’s  cottage. 
Wages  according  ability.  Westchester  County. 
ADVERTISER  4065,  carg  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED,  REFINED  couple,  want 
caretaker  opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4048, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  3  adults,  2 
children,  9  and  7.  $40  monthly.  Give  age, 
experience,  references.  MRS.  HOUSE,  67 
Linda  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Poultryman,  single,  sober,  by 
modern  Westchester  farm,  room  and 
board  in  superintendent’s  cottage.  Fair 
wages  according  competence  and  experi¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4066,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WANTED— Woman  or  girl,  good  Christian 
character,  to  help  and  share  in  quiet  farm 
home  of  elderly  mother  and  son.  Fair  cash 
reward  also.  P.  IRWIN,'  Prince  George,  Va. 

WOMAN  FOR  general  housework.  No  heavy 
laundry.  Bendix  for  light  washing.  Good 
home.  Small  family.  $50  month.  MRS.  B. 
KITIAS,  Mountaindale,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Woodridge  75. 

WANTED  —  Man,  married;  10-cow  dairy. 

Modern  bungalow.  $70.  References.  ALLEN 
JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN  EXPERIENCED,  handy  with 
tools,  drive  car  if  possible.  $45  to  start. 
Good  board.  Modern  home.  1,500  layer  plant. 
ADVERTISER  4049,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  COUPLE,  gardener;  wife  laundry. 

Must  have  own  furniture.  $150  per  month. 
LICHT,  85-45  118th  St.,  Richmond  Hill, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Virginia  7-8410. 

COUPLE — Doctor’s  residence  farm.  Cook¬ 
ing,  housework,  gardens,  few  animals. 
Give  references  and  salary  desired.  DR. 
GORDON  McCURDY,  Chepachet,  R.  I. 

WANTED  — •  Dairy  farmer,  married;  350 
acres.  Experienced  for  30  head  regis¬ 
tered  Holsteins.  All  modern  equipment 
and  conveniences,  ideal  living  conditions  in 
New  York  State  about  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Conscientious,  trustworthy, 

permanent  man  with  proper  background,  an 
attractive  proposition  will  be  offered.  Write 
in  full  details  which  will  be  treated 
confidentially.  ADVERTISER  4067,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LARGE  FRUIT  and  dairy  farm  needs  a 
man  between  the  ages  of  20-45  years. 
Thoroughly  experienced  and  capable  of 
managing  other  men.  Modern  house  with 
electricity,  telephone,  bath  and  central  heat. 
We  furnish  telephone,  heat,  garden  and 
milk  along  with  $75  a  month  to  start.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  opportunity  for  advancement  as 
business  grows  for  the  right  man.  Refer¬ 
ences  and  personal  interview  required  for 
this  job.  No  drunks  or  drifters.  Don’t  waste 
your  time  and  mine  if  not  qualified.  Apply 
ORCHARD  HILL  FARM,  Rexford,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Gardening,  cooking,  housework; 

two  in  family.  OLD  OAK  FARM, 
Valley  Forge,  Penna. 

CARETAKER,  MARRIED,  for  country  estate, 
Connecticut;  one  hour  from  New  York. 
Experienced  with  tractor,  general  estate 
maintenance.  Wife  to  assist  occasionally  at 
main  house.  Highest  references  required, 
good  salary,  excellent  fully  equipped  care¬ 
taker’s  house;  immediate  reply  necessary 
with  full  details.  ADVERTISER  4074,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  MANAGER  on  200-acre  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  capable  of  taking  com¬ 
plete  charge,  including  milk  production, 
crops,  m  iking  machine  and  modern  farm 
machinery,  supervision  of  additional  farm 
labor.  Good  wages.  Comfortable  modern 
house  with  usual  farm  conveniences.  Write 
in  detail  stating  education,  experience, 
references,  age,  family,  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4056,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Farmer*.  married,  two  children 
no  objection.  General  farm  work.  Take 
full  charge.  $60  per  month,  house  with 
electricity  and  produce  of  farm  for  own 
use.  Location  Sullivan  County.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4070,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Man  for  garden  work  and  care 
of  two  cows.  Woman  as  laundress  and 
maid.  BOX  8,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  no 
children,  to  take  full  charge  of  farm, 
small  herd  registered  Jersey  cows,  poultry 
and  crops,  near  Flemington,  N.  J.  Must  be 
dry  hand  milker,  experienced  with  cows 
and  milk  production,  farm  machinery  and 
repairs,  must  keep  simple  records.  Separate 
modern  house,  four  rooms  and  bath,  heat, 
light  provided.  An  exceptionally  pleasant 
place  for  right  couple,  but  only  industrious, 
intelligent,  dependable  applicants  will  be 
considered.  Reply  stating  qualifications,  age, 
salary  expected  and  references.  W.  D. 
TEAGUE,  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 
Telephone  Plaza  3-6272. 

SINGLE  MAN  for  small  estate.  Care  for 
two  cows  and  gardens.  BOX  8,  Cromwell, 
Conn. 

WANTED — Honest,  efficient  and  dependable 
married  man  for  large  farm.  New  Jersey 
location.  Fair  house  and  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Unusual  privileges.  Excellent 

chance  for  advancement  for  one  who  is  a 
consistant  producer.  Reply  in  detail.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4052,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  poultryman,  capable  of 
doing  all  the  work  on  small  poultry  farm. 
Must  be  neat,  sober,  and  willing  to  work 
with  little  time  off.  Good  house  and  at¬ 
tractive  pay.  ADVERTISER  4053,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  for  general  dairy  and  farm 
work,  good  living  conditions,  modern 
cottage  and  all  usual  perquisites;  excellent 
school  facilities;  good  wages.  Write  W.  E. 
KUGEMAN,  West  Cornwall.  Conn.,  or 
telephone  Cornwall  56  and  will  arrange  for 
personal  interview. 

MARRIED  MAN  on  general  farm.  Work  not 
restricted  to  barn  but  must  be  good  milk¬ 
er.  $100  month  and  house,  all  improvements. 
Good  living  conditions.  Near  stores,  school, 
churches.  Prefer  man  with  grown  son  who 
can  help  either  on  limited  (if  attending 
school)  or  full  time  basis.  Extra  pay  for 
such  help.  BOX  3,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED  _  AT  once,  married  man,  experi- 
-  enced  in  dairy  farming.  Wife  to  do 
housework.  Have  own  living  quarters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  apple  pickers;  7 
cents  per  bushel,  room  and  board.  Pick¬ 
ing  season  September  1st  to  November  1st. 
WALTER  WAIS,  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  13iy2  East  27th  St., 
New  York  City. 

MARRIED  FARMER,  good  milker;  Christian 
Scientist  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4054, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Situations  Wanted 

MIDDLEAGED,  STEADY  men,  handy  with 
tools  and  interested  in  obtaining  ma¬ 
chine  shop  experience  with  work  in  sight 
for  the  “duration”  will  receive  courteous 
consideration  if  writing  to  JOHN  WALDRON 
CORP.,  New  Bruswick,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED,  RELIABLE,  married  man, 
desires  work  on  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable 
farm;  or  as  caretaker.  ADVERTISER  4010, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  farm  hand  wishes 
permanent  place  with  stock  breeder. 
Draft  deferred,  references.  R.  GOSS,  North 
Blenheim,  New  York. 

STRONG  YOUNG  girl  or  woman  to  take 
charge  of  invalid  12  year  old  boy,  nursing 
experience  preferred,  not  essential.  Light 
housework,  reasonable  time  off;  own 
private  room,  $40  month  to  start,  perma¬ 
nent  position.  References  exchanged.  Write 
qualifications.  MRS.  A.  STONE,  5  Raynor 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

INTELLIGENT  WIDOW,  48,  Protestant;  ex¬ 
perienced  rural  store,  tea  room  or  with 
small  American  family.  Village.  Excellent 
cook.  Near  Schenectady.  ADVERTISER  4018, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Single  man  on  truck  garden 
farm.  Between  35  and  55;  Protestant.  $50 
per  month,  room,  board.  HENRY  A.  MEYER, 
Selkirk,  N.  Y. 

POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  White,  American 
born,  bachelor;  with  over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  handling  chickens.  Done  everything 
around  poultry  plant  but  killing  and  dress¬ 
ing.  Want  position  on  modern  place,  salary 
or  share.  Capable  taking  full  charge.  Pre¬ 
fer  place  where  can  board  myself.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4019,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  HERD  manager,  single.  $85 
per  month  and  full  maintenance.  Give 
references.  Apply  CONNECTICUT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 

WANTED — Housekeepers  position  by  lady, 
(Dutch);  with  11  year  old  girl.  Capable 
of  taking  ful  charge.  Trustworthy,  depend¬ 
able.  Will  appreciate  good  home.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4021,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  cantankerous  old  man,  careing 
enough  about  a  home  to  be  willing  to 
help  defend  it  and  work  for  it.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4057,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  maid  for  second  work,  family 
of  four,  where  cook  is  kept.  August  and 
September.  Apply  to  MRS.  CLIFFORD  E. 
BELLOWS,  P.  O.  BOX  387,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  56,  desires  position  in 
widowers  or  1-2  Christian  adults  small 
home;  don’t  smoke  nor  drink;  go  anywhere. 
MRS.  LIPTON,  182  Market  St.,  Rochelle 
Park,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  Farmer  and  wife  to  handle  a 
few  cows,  some  poultry  and  garden.  Will 
pay  small  salary  and  share  profits.  Rent, 
light,  heat,  milk,  eggs  and  garden  truck 
furnished.  Must  be  sober,  clean,  intelligent 
and  willing  workers.  Write,  stating  qualifi¬ 
cations,  etc.  to  GEO.  T.  BLOOM,  90  West 
St.,  New  York  City. 

FARMER  SINGLE,  desires  position  on  farm 
or  dairy  farm.  25  years  experience,  sober, 
dependable,  steady.  Good  references.  Good 
room  and  board.  State  wages  and  working 
conditions.  ADVERTISER  4023,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  teacher  desires  a  rural 
school.  A-l  references.  ADVERTISER  4028, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  married  man  with 
small  family  to  work  on  dairy  farm,  little 
milking;  must  be  experienced  in  calf  rais¬ 
ing  and  care  of  young  stock.  Good  living 
quarters,  all  conveniences,  near  school.  Board 
and  room  one  man.  $100  per  month.  PAUL 
B.  BENNETCH,  Plainsboro,  N.  J, 

GENERAL  HOUSEKEEPER,  38,  experienced; 

not  too  far  from  city;  for  one  person. 
Good  reference.  ADVERTISER  4073,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

August  8,  1942 

FARMER,  SINGLE,  is  considering  selling 
out  owing  to  the  help  problem.  Would 
like  good  position  on  modern  farm.  What 
am  I  offered?  Experience  tractors,  horses. 
ADVERTISER  4029,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  de¬ 
sires  position,  vegetable,  poultry,  dairy; 
deferred.  Experienced.  JOSEPH  ROSEN¬ 
BLATT,  315  Hewes  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN,  DAIRYMAN  position  wanted. 

Married,  one  boy;  first  class  reference. 
ADVERTISER  4030,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  wishes  permanent  position; 

experienced  farmer,  teamster,  poultry. 
Wife  board  men.  Connecticut  preferred.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4037,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  wants  position. 

Experienced  all  branches.  Danish,  43, 
married,  two  children.  Full  charge.  Give 
particulars,  salary.  ADVERTISER  4043,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  20,  wants  farm  work;  $50 
month.  ADVERTISER  4041,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DRAFT  DEFERRED,  college  graduate. 

single,  28;  experienced  in  care  of  stables, 
milking,  truck  driving;  seek  employment 
with  first  class  dairy  and  beef  cattle  dealer. 
Preferably  in  Connecticut.  Kindly  give  de¬ 
tails.  ADVERTISER  4051,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Single  woman  desires 
position.  ADVERTISER  4058,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  farmer  wants 
permanent  position  on  modern  dairy  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4059,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER,  American,  married ; 

poultry,  vegetables,  tractors,  trucks,  es¬ 
tate  maintenance.  BOX  66,  River  Edge,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wishes  light  garden  work, 
good  milker.  MR.  MANN,  733  Gates  Ave., 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.  (Care  Beck). 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN,  experienced, 
wishes  position  in  Jersey.  Son  14Vi.  Good 
references.  Good  wages  and  living  quarters 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4069,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  SINGLE,  middleaged,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  small  place;  all  around  farmer. 
SONDERMAN,  20  North  William  St.,  New 
York  City. 


COUPLE,  WELL  recommended.  Caretaking. 

cook,  housework;  garden,  general  outside 
work.  ADVERTISER  4072,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


COOKING  HONEY:  Good  amber  mixed,  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  60’s  $9,  F.  O.  B.  here.  Choicest 
clover  5  lbs.  $1.35,  liquefied;  postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road  Massa- 
pequa,  New  York. 


HONEY :  60  best  clover  $8.40,  not  prepaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


FINEST  QUALITY,  extra  white,  clover 
honey  in  60’s  and  5  lb.  pails.  Write  for 
prices.  F.  K.  CLAPSADDLE,  Chaumont, 
New  York. 


HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5  lb.  pail 
$1.  Also  Honi-Spred  .  clover  or  buckwheat, 
2  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 
HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO-OPERATIVE. 
INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS. 
Berlin,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah.  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  SYRUP  XXX,  home  made; 

more  economical,  fine  flavored  and  delici¬ 
ous,  no  substitutes  and  not  perishable,  for 
chocolate  milk,  ice  cream,  cookies,  etc. 
$1.85  full  gallon,  limit.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
MARKS  CANDY  KITCHEN,  Langdon 
Plaza,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  meats  80c  lb.;  2  lbs. 

$1.55;  5  lbs.  $3.75.  All  quarters  85c  lb. 
Pecan  pieces  60c  lb.  Large  pecan  halves  80c 
lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  new  crop;  clover, 
5  lbs.  $1.10.  Buckwheat  $1.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


ELDERLY  BOARDERS  wanted  on  farm. 

Shenandoah  Valley.  Modern;  $8  week. 
L.  HOTINGER,  Parnassus,  Virginia. 


BOARDERS:  Connecticut  Berkshires.  Home 
cooking.  Write  ADVERTISER  4011,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PENSIONER,  70,  will  share  home  in 
mountains  with  retired  couple.  Irish- 
American.  BOX  13,  East  Windham,  N.  Y. 


RIVERSIDE  FARM,  all  modern,  country 
home;  by  the  river,  swimming,  boating, 
screened  porches.  Double  room  $9;  single 
room  $11  weekly.  Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  gentlemen  boarders. 

Modern,  quiet,  pleasant  country  home. 
MRS.  JOHN  ENNIST,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Low  rates  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


iuujnOt  MAN  wants  week's  vacation  on 
real  farm  (not  boarding  house).  New  York 
State  preferred.  $10.  Give  description.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4042.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DIETICIAN  INN,  good  vacation  place. 

Home  made  ice  cream,  country  fried 
chicken,  fresh  vegetables,  raw  milk.  $15 
week.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


wan  j.juj — Retired  man  board  year  round 
farm.  Healthy  spot,  fishing,  bathing,  elec 
^i£jty,  good  meals.  $40  month.  JACI 
NIFLOT,  Long  Eddy,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y 


Continued  on  Page  347 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  436 

Miscellaneous 

for  SALE:  Several  nearly  new  light 

wagons;  also  wooden  wheel  dump  cart. 
DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Shavertown, 
New  York.  _ 

FOR  SALE:  Wayland  fruit  grader,  model 
NR-4,  with  dump  belt  and  pear  attach¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  A.  H.  ROWE, 
Feura  Bush,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Model  L  or  D  Gravely  tractor 
with  or  without  sickle  bar  mower.  State 
year,  serial  number.  Write  BOX  229, 
Camillus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Boggs  or  other  potato  grader. 
LOUIS  HILLENMEYER,  Lexington,  Ky. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italians  70  cents  each.  Very  gentle  and 
productive.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Stock  saddle,  pinto,  baled  hay, 
2-wheeled  tractor  with  mower.  Have  400- 
egg  electric  incubator  and  brooders  to  sell 
or  exchange  anything  I  can  use.  N.  R. 
HOFFMAN,  R.  F.  D.  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  walking  type; 

any  condition.,  Also  outboard  motor. 
NEUBECK,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  to  four  frame  honey  ex¬ 
tractor.  ANTON  HECK,  2016  N.  Orianna, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange:  An  American 
Separator,  700  lb.  capacity.  Low  hand 
model.  Good  condition  $18.  John  Deere 
single  row  potato  digger.  Power  take-off 
with  automobile  transmission.  Fine  con¬ 
dition.  Exchange  for  corn  binder  or  $200. 
FLOYD  KENYON,  Deposit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  One  Illinois  hay  baler  and  one 
hay  loader,  both  in  good  operating  con¬ 
dition.  DAVIS  MILL  WORK  COMPANY,  1166 
Murray  St.,  Forty  Fort,  Penna.  Phone 
Kingston  7-1136. 


SCHOOL  BUSSES  for  sale,  from  $475.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Immediate.  GRAY  COURT  SCHOOL, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


BEAVER  DAM.  crabbing  and  fishing  for 
sale.  65  row  boats.  Building  24x24,  gas  and 
electric.  PHINEAS  LUPTON,  Newport,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  or  swap:  Fordson  tractor,  motor¬ 
cycle  motor  with  mounted  airplane 

propeller  (for  canoe  or  ice  boat),  canoe 
paddles,  high  pressure  steam  boiler,  10-foot 
delicatessen  show  case  (all  A-l  condition). 
Wanted:  Pony,  house-trailer,  station  wagon, 
etc.  Make  cash  offer.  For  sale:  2-horse 
dump  wagon.  BOX  625,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Light  single  and  double  harness. 

English  or  Western  saddle.  Light  rubber 
tired  buggy  with  wood  or  wire  wheels. 
State  condition  and  price.  JONWAL, 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Highboy  or  chest-on-chest.  All 
cherry  or  with  mahogany  front;  give  full 
description.  J.  M.  DOREMUS,  444  Teece 
Ave.,  Bellevue,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Small  portable  oat  and  wheat 
thrashing  machine  in  good  condition;  ad¬ 
vise  make,  size  and  location.  LEIGH  K. 
LYDECKER,  57  Second  St.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Sickle  bar  mower  attachment 
complete,  preferably  2  inch  sickles  for 
modle  D  Gravely  tractor.  Ex-lightning  pro¬ 
tection  dealers  have  you  any  material  left 
in  stock?  H.  C.  KELLER,  Castleton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Charles  E.  Noble 

A  distinct  loss  to  the  Town  of 
Prattsburg  and  to  Steuben  County 
generally  occurred  when  Charles  E. 
Noble  was  taken  from  our  midst  on 
the  afternoon  of  July  17.  An  active 
farmer,  he  was  engaged  in  his  hay 
field  a  week  before,  when  he  fell 
from  a  load  and  suffered  a  serious 
dislocation  of  the  vertebrae.  Com¬ 
plications  set  in  and  a  week  later,  he 
passed  away. 

As  a  member  of  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  he  was  capable  and 
unswerving.  As  a  township  officer, 
he  was  exact  in  his  business  dealings. 
But  his  light  shone  most  clearly  in 
his  own  home  and  community.  As  a 
neighbor  he  was  obliging  and 
thoughtful  of  others’  needs,  and 
faithful  in  carrying  them  out. 

In  the  67th  year  of  his  ^ge,  he  was 
cut  short  in  places  of  usefulness  for 
himself  and  toward  his  many  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends.  C.  M.  Drake 


A  Reminder 

The  Allis  Chalmers  letter  contest 
on  “Why  Farmers  Should  Buy  War 
Bonds”  is  now  entering  its  last 
month.  125  prizes  are  being  offered 
for  the  best  letters  of  100  words  or 
less  on  the  above  subject.  Only  per¬ 
sons  living  on  farms  are  eligible. 

The  first  prize  is  a  $1,000  war 
bond  plus  a  Great  Lakes  Tour  for 
the  winner  and  one  member  of  the 
family.  Second  prize  is  a  $1,000 
bond. 

All  letters  must  be  received  by 
the  Allis  Chalmers  Company,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wisconsin,  not  later  than 
September  15.  Here’s  a  good  chance 
for  some  bright  young  farm  boy  or 
girl  to  earn  a  good  investment  and 
and  instructive  travel  trip.  100  words 
or  less  on  “Why  Farmers  Should  Buy 
War  Bonds.”  and  not  later  than 
September  15. 


•Dk  rural  n 

More  Eggs  anc 

A  safe  and  sane  program  for 
meeting  the  war  needs  for  eggs  and 
poultry  is  certainly  what  the  aver¬ 
age  poultry  producer  desires.  Such  a 
program,  however,  will  have  a  big 
carry-over  when  conditions  return 
to  normal  after  the  war.  That  nor¬ 
mal,  of  course,  will  be  a  new  one — 
and  not  the  old  one  we  think  of 
as  parity. 

Recently  Dr.  Cliff  D.  Carpenter 
and  a  committee  from  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  Journal  recommen¬ 
dations  for  increasing  the  national 
egg  production.  They  suggested  that 
this  could  be  accomplished  by 
tackling  this  big  problem  from  four 
angles,  namely:  (1)  disease  control; 
(2)  management;  (3)  nutrition;  and 
(4)  breeding. 

Disease  Control 

Let  us  analyze  these  suggestions. 
Disease  control  is  a  major  problem 
and  must  be  tackled  from  a  practi¬ 
cal  standpoint.  Such  a  thing  as  dis¬ 
ease  free  is  of  course  out  of  the 
realm  of  practicability.  We  can  only 
hope  to  keep  our  birds  relatively 
disease  free — if  we  work  at  disease 
control  the  year  round. 

It  is  first  advisable  to  segregate 
young  stock  from  the  mature  or  lay¬ 
ing  birds.  If  separate  farms  are 
available  for  brooding  and  rearing 
the  young  stock  much  trouble  from 
disease  carried  over  in  the  old  birds 
could  be  avoided.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
late  to  do  much  about  it  for  this 
year,  but  plans  can  be  made  for  next 
year.  Also  if  Fall  pullets  are  to  be 
hatched,  it  would  be  wise  to  work 
out  a  reasonable  sanitary  program 
for  them  now. 

Aids  to  this  end  would  be  (1)  to 
use  a  three  to  five  year  range  ro¬ 
tation,  using  a  clean  area  each  year 
for  the  growing  stock.  (2)  To  con¬ 
fine  all  laying  and  breeding  birds  to 
the  house  through  the  year  and  not 
allow  them  to  run  out  on  contamin¬ 
ated  yards.  (3)  Clean  all  houses 
regularly. 

Controlling  Parasitic  Diseases 

Certain  external  and  internal 
parasites  can  be  controlled.  Lice  that 
live  on  the  birds  can  be  controlled 
by  the  use  of  blue  ointment  and 
vaseline  (50-50)  and  rubbing  under 
the  vent  and  wings;  or  nicotine 
preparation  can  be  painted  on  the 
roosts  just  before  the  birds  go  to 
roost.  Red  mites  can  be  kept  under 
control  by  thorough  cleaning  as 
suggested — and  then  applying  some 
heavy  oil  such  as  carbolineum  to  the 
roosts,  roost  supports,  nests  and  nest 
supports.  Sometimes  two  treatments 
a  year  are  necessary,  but  usually  the 
annual  house  cleaning,  plus  this  red 
mite  exterminator,  will  do  the  job. 

A  good  job  of  cleaning  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
“elbow-grease”  and  “perspiration!” 
There  is  no  easy  way  to  clean  a 
house,  it  is  just  plain  hard  work. 

Acute  coccidiosis  usually  responds 
to  a  flushing  treatment,  and  cleaning 
the  house.  Chronic  coccidiosis  is  best 
controlled  by  maintaining  a  good 
sanitary  program  for  rearing  the 
pullets.  This  is  also  helpful  in  re¬ 
ducing  infestations  of  round  worms, 
and  tape  worms. 

Virus  Diseases 

Fowl  Pox  can  be  prevented  by 
vaccinating  all  pullets  as  they  are 
placed  on  range,  or  at  latest  before 
they  are  housed.  Also  old  birds  on 
the  place  should  be  sold  or  vacci¬ 
nated  after  they  quit  laying  this 
Fall. 

Fowl  paralysis,  and  related  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  F owl-Leucosis-complex 
cannot  at  this  time  be  controlled 
effectively.  All  suspicious  birds 
should  be  culled  and  disposed  of.  If 
you  run  into  this  type  of  trouble 
consult  a  reliable  poultry  pathologist 
for  means  of  lowering  mortality  from 
this  source. 

Bronchitis,  which  is  distinct  from 
Laryngo tracheitis,  as  yet  cannot  be 
prevented  or  controlled.  Routine 
sanitation,  good  feeding  and  care  are 
the  principal  methods  of  keeping 
losses  at  a  low  level. 

Here  again  sanitation  of  drinking 
fountains  and  feed  hoppers,  as  well 
as  good  feeding  and  care  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  reducing  losses. 

Management 

It  is  apparent  from  the  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  diseases  that  care  and  manage- 
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ment  play  a  large  part  in  preventing 
losses,  and  keeping  birds  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Management  practices  that 
tend  to  prevent  disease  should  be 
followed,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to 
control  diseases  once  they  are  present 
in  a  flock.  Good  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  implies  attention  to  every  de¬ 
tail. 

Sanitation —  (1)  Clean  pens,  feed¬ 
ers  and  waterers  and  other  appli¬ 
ances  are  the  basis  of  good  flock 
health.  (2)  Clean  brooder  houses, 
disease  free  chicks,  and  clean  sani¬ 
tary  ranges  are  the  basis  of  housing 
relatively  disease  free  pullets.  (3) 
Rearing  young  stock  out  of  contact 
with  the  old  birds  is  the  safest  pro¬ 
cedure  in  an  effort  to  produce  birds 
relatively  disease  free.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  old  birds  harbor  or  carry 
over  all  the  diseases  on  your  farm, 
and  are  thus  sources  of  infection  for 
the  young  growing  birds.  (4)  Pro¬ 
tect  the  dropping  boards  or  pits  from 
the  birds  by  wire  netting.  (5)  Keep 
the  litter  reasonably  clean  and  dry. 

(6)  Do  not  overcrowd  the  pens. 

(7)  And  finally,  do  not  allow  pullets 
that  have  been  housed  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  to  run  outdoors  on  old,  dirty, 
filthy,  contaminated  yards;  to  do  so 
will  undo  all  the  efforts  you  have 
put  in  to  rear  good  strong,  healthy 
pullets. 

Better  Nutrition 

Before  war  broke  out,  we  were 
headed  for  better  nutrition.  If  we 
are  in  for  a  long  war,  we  will  be 
faced  with  inability  to  get  needed 
ingredients.  Thus  both  home-mixers 
and  commercial  feed  manufacturers 
are  faced  with  the  probable  need  to 
simplify  rations.  We  will,  without 
doubt,  have  to  feed  simpler  mash 
mixtures,  conserve  labor,  and  be 
satisfied  with  a  few  less  eggs  per 
bird.  We  should,  however,  aim  to 
keep  our  eyes  on  the  quality  of  the 
ingredients,  their  vitamin  content, 
and  their  probable  scarcity.  Quality 
of  the  feed  should  still  be  of  prim¬ 
ary  consideration. 

Most  of  us  are  prone  to  think  in 
terms  of  weekly  food  intake.  We 
should,  however,  watch  the  daily 
food  consumption  of  each  pen  and 
adjust  our  feeding  program  daily 
rather  than  weekly.  Birds  can  get 
decidedly  off-feed  in  a  week. 

Ratio  of  grain  to  mash  should  also  be 
carefully  watched  to  see  that  the 
birds  are  eating  enough  mash  to 
keep  up  vitamin  and  protein  intake, 
and  thus  production.  Of  course 
where  all  mash  is  fed  the  chief  prob¬ 
lem  here  is  to  keep  up  a  suitable 
feed  intake  daily. 

3  Better  Breeding 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in¬ 
creased  adult  livability  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  selective  family 
breeding.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  breeding  for  disease  resis¬ 
tance.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  both 
of  these  programs  are  longtime  pro¬ 
jects  and  if  constantly  pursued  will 
no  doubt  in  five  to  25  years  be  of 
great  value  to  the  poultry  industry. 
Many  of  us  who  are  here  today 
will  not  live  long  enough  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  such  a  program. 
Nevertheless  such  breeding  work  is 
being  done  and  should  be  progress¬ 
ively  pursued. 

In  the  main  for  the  present,  we 
must  however  depend  on  (1)  disease 
prevention  and  control,  and  (2)  on 
selection  of  strains  of  birds  that  al¬ 
ready  have  a  high  degree  of  resis¬ 
tance  or  livability,  whichever  it  may 
be. 

The  basis  then  of  securing  the 
needed  eggs  and  meat  is,  (1)  to 
utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  those 
breeds  and  strains  that  have  high 
productive  capacity  —  coupled  with 
high  livability  and  resistance  to 
disease;  (2)  to  lay  out  and  follow 
disease  control  prevention  methods 
that  are  already  known;  (3)  main¬ 
tain  a  good  sanitary  program  as  an 
integral  part  -^of  a  good  poultry 
management  program;  (4)  utilize  all 
of  our  present  day  knowledge  of 
nutrition  to  feed  the  birds  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  for  meat  and 
egg  prodction.  T.  B.  Charles 


niiri/l  iij/'r  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 

UUvKLlriUJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  B,  Richfield,  Pa. 

White  Runners:  Yery  good  layers,  fair  size  $13.00-100. 

REG.  PRYCE,  STROUDSBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 


GUINEA  CHICKS:  Pure  white  or  mixed.  Weekly  deli¬ 
veries.  Drexel  Turkey  Farm,  Edgemont,  Penna. 


HEALTHY  HENS 

lay,  mo*ie 

OVUMIX  keeps  hens  healthy  and  free 
from  worms!  A  double-duty  Tonic 
and  Wormer  that  improves  health 
and  increases  egg  production.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  Easy  to  use  —  just  mix 
with  mash.  Try  it.  Order  from  your 
local  dealer  or  write  for  FREE  folder. 


DOUBLE- DUTY" 


OVUMiX 


TONIC  and  WORMER 


WHITM0YER  LABORATORIES,  bic. 

BOX  N8,  MYERSTOWN,  PENNA. 


GET 


1943  Buckeye  coal  brooder  now.  Prompt  freight 
paid  shipment.  SINE,  Quakertown,  Penna. 


OUR  REDS  HAVE 
THE  CONTEST-LEADING  HABIT 

Our  pens  at  1941-42  Contests  are  coming  down 
the  home  stretch  in  good  form.  Michigan  credits 
us  with  First  High  Heavy  Pen;  Missouri  with 
First  High  Heavy  Hen.  Most  of  our  pens  are  on 
the  Honor  Rolls  of  their  respective  Contests. 

There  must  be  solid  breeding  back  of  such  con¬ 
sistent  performance.  Put  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  flock. 

MASSACHUSETTS— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  R.  I.  RED  Chicks  sired  by  Advanced 
R.  O.  P.  males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 

ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS  Chicks  from 
selected  R.  I.  Red  females  mated  to  Barred  Rock 

males  from  outstanding  R.  O.  P.  strain.  _ _ _ 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List.  ^massachw™) 
J-  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield.  Mass.  /  ' 

.  BREEDERS , 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


HALLS 

chicks 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  ORDER 

(SEND  FOR  THf* 

Fall  Hatched  % 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS  8 


Hall’s  Fall  Hatched  Chicks  come  into  peak 
production  when  egg  prices  are  highest — help  SB 
maintain  uniform  production  the  year  round.  © 
Get  more  profit  from  your  flock  without  any  in-  ^ 
crease  in  equipment.  All  chicks  Jf 

from  Pullorum  Free  stock,  shipped  — r- 
prepaid  and  Guaranteed  100%  ,ri  “ 

_J,ive  Delivery.  Figure  out  your 
needs  and  get  your  share  of  the 
extra  profits  from  Fail  Hatched 
chicks  by  Ordering  Now. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY.  Ine. 

Box  60, _  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEOERS 


Christies  NEWHAMPSHIRES 


%uof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


FULL  OF  Ol 


For  rugged  Fast  Growth,  quick.  Com¬ 
plete  Feathering:  Early  Laying,  Large 
®Egg  Size  with  High  InterioriQuality 

Buy  CHRISTIE  CHICKS  This*  Fall 
100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
IEW  H AM PSH IRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


JU N I ATA 

LEGHORNS 

bur  28th  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds.  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  Cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  short  notice.  Unsexed — 100  Pullets — 100 
Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  17.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

World-Famous  Bishop.  Strain  Barred 
1  Hock  Pullets — vigorous,  healthy  from 
trap-nested  R.  O.  P.  Dams  averaging 
230  to-  240  large  eggs  per  year.  U.  S. 
pullorum  clean.  About  750  for  sale  this 
season  in  August  in  tots  to  edit,  when 
10  to  16  weeks  old.  An  unusual  opportunity  to  get 
really  outstanding  quality  and  egg-breeding  for  laying 
or  breeding.  Can  also  supply  individually  pedigreed 
U.  S.  R,  O.  P.  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  for  breeding 
purposes.  R.  WALTER  BISHOP,  Box  N, 

R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Farm,  Guilford,  Connecticut 


Due  to  the  increase  in  our  young  breeding  flocks  we 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  -00  and  better.  Prices  on  request 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS?  MICHIGAN 

COLONIAL  CH ICKS— World’s  largest  capacity  means 
„  !>°.tt0la  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION?  OHIO 

Babv  Ctlick*  *'rom  B.W.D.  Tested  flocks.  A  hatch 
uauy  vmenh  6very  Mon^tay  until  September  1st.  Price 

list  free.  THE  LANTZ  HATCHERY,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Blfifk  I  eolmrn  ,  PULLETS  FOB  sale 
uidCK  LcguOrn  a.  E.  Hampton,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

White  Runner  Ducklings 

Finest  quality  ducklings.  They  are  bred  to  lay. 
Straight  run  $13.00-100.  Day  old  hens  $17.00-100.  We 
guarantee  98%  true  to  sex.  Geo.  Zetts,  Drifting,  Pa. 

3,000  Strong,  Started  Turkey  Poults 

Bronze  &  Black  Spanish.  4  to  8  wks.  old.  75c  to  $1.25 
each  at  farm.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


PROTECT  CHECKS  FOR  L/FE 


r  Against  TRACHEITIS  &  FOWL 

wi  h  Wane  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines. 

Coat  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 
physical  setback.  Information  free. 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-H3.  Vineland,  N.  J. 


FREE  BOOK  ON 
POULTRY  DISEASES 
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Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  late  summer 
and  early  fall  brooding.  Weekly 
hatches  direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Low  prices.  Write. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con¬ 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  prices.  Be  convinced. 
Write  today. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


19  years  breeding 
-more  big  eggs,  good  meat, 
more  profits.  15,000  breeders  N.H.- 
U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  New, 

Hampshires  or  Crossbred  Chicks.  Write - 
Mold's  Brentwood  Poultry  Farms,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 


PULLETS- PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm 
range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list, 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Serseantsville,  N.  J. 


BOUmCPRDNER'S  CHICHS 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Plts-  £kl3„ 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . $8.95  $  1.00  $9.00 

New  Hampshires............ .  8.95  13.00  7.00 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  H.  Mixed .  7.95  10.50  6.00 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  “  Calhcoon,  N<  Y« 

•  ATZ’S  CHICKER1ES* 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don't  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46,  -  Princeton,  Indiana 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  109  109 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $14-00  $4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  Rock-Red  Cross .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Reds..  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

Baby  Chicks  $6.00-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  Crosses  and 
Heavy  Mixed:  25-$2.00;  50-$3.50;  100-$6.00. 

C.  E.  H0CKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
lilJUIIIt  5000  (VL-U.S.)  Pull. 

_ ~  Clean  Breeders.  Make 

I  BARRED  ROCKS  SSa  S  .£&&! 

junniiLU  nuuiiti  Folder.  chamberlin 

Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


A.  W.  ULSH’S 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Buff 
Oroingtons,  White  Wyandottes  and  Heavy  Mixed. 
TJnsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  and  Free. Circular. 

A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks,  Rock-Reds. ..  .$9.00  $12.00  $8.00 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  13.00  7.00 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9?  W.  Giants  $10:  H.  Mix  $8.  Cir. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 

JVTTT  .T  .TlrTS  -  HEN'S 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding- 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Bfeeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  "AAAA"  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

PHI  I  _  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

rlJLiLE.1  J  All  ages  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Bt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 


WHITLOCK 


■  BABY  UA 
CHICKS. 7 IV*  flOO 

■  EGGS  FOR  $ 

"  HATCHING.../ 


*6. 


I 


PER 

too 

SPECIAL  PRICE  ON  LARGE  ORDERS 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  106% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOL* 
MAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for  RAPID  GROWTH. 
EARLY  MATURITY.  Profitable  EGG  YIELD. 
Ideal  combination  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or 
market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


Toxite 


PROTECT 
your 
CHICKS 

Jl[  ¥  ¥.1*  S  For  disease  control  clean  brooder  honae  and 
m  spray  with  Toxite  24  hours  before  chicks  go  in. 

Disease  Germs  Kill  disease  germs  that  cause  chick  losses. 
RED  MITES  FOR  COLDS  spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 

___  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night. 

•  BED  BUGS  •  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

TOXITE  LABORATORIES,  B0X14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MO. 


MOFIT-MED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar,  to 
3  wka.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  6ix  weeks  also  I FA^ 
For  Sale  Now!  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  tor  Catalet  A  Priow.  Hatchet  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


war  s-q-u-a-b-s  wanted  ULSH  farms  chicks 

breed  foi 


Raised  in  25  days,  top  poultry  prices.  Why  breed  for 
sihall  profit  trade?  City  marketmen  Want 
all  you  can  ship.  Free  book  has  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  Write 
today  for  it  and  our  low  prices. 

RICE  FARM,  205  HOWARD  ST„  MELROSE,  MASS. 


Cfve&fa&i'  CJ\vx\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  _  100  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS .  $9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Large  English  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns.  .8.00  15.00  3.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds....  9.00  12.00  8.00 

Bed-Rock  Cross  &  Rock-Red  Cross  10.00  13.00  8.00 

New  Hampshire  Reds  Special  AAA  12.00  16.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $8.-100.  Heavy  Broiler  Ckls.  (our  selec¬ 
tion)  $6-100.  AH  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post-Paid. 
Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct  from 
adv.  or  write  for  FREE  actual  photo  catalog  giving  full 
information  of  our  Breeders  and  Breeding  Program. 
Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


KERR 

CHICKS 

LIVE 


[""•urn"  i  imiil 

dea^3  in°-f 
g^-.satisfactioS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 

mf" 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

___  100%  live  del.  100  100  .100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. ....  .$9.00  $16.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns .  8.00  15.00  3.00 

Wh.  &  Bar.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds..  9.00  12.00  8.00 

N.  H.  Reds  &  Red-Rock  Cross. ...  10.00  13.00  8.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  7.00  ....  6.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guar. 

Hanson  or  Large  Type  S.  C. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS . 

Bar  &  Wh.  Box,  R.  I. 

N.  H.  Reds... . 

Heavy  Mixed . 

PROMPT  SHIPMENT.  Breeders  Bloodtested.  We  pay 
postage.  Guaranteed  95%  on  all  Pullets.  FREE  CATA¬ 
LOG.  Cash  or  C.O.D.  R.  W.  ELSASSER  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  R,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PENNA. 


100 

100 

100 

C.  Str. 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

. $7.00 

$14.00 

$3.00 

Reds. .  8.00 

12.00 

7.00 

.  9.00 

13.00 

7.00 

11.00 

6.00 

REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE/T  CHICKS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Cock’ls 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Brown  Leghorns. $8.00  $14.00  $3.00 

Black  Leghorns  or  Anconas .  8.50  15.00  4.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  8.50  12.00  8.00 

R.  I. Reds — New  Hampshires .  8.50  12.50  7.50 

Red-Rocks  or  Bock-Red  Cross..  8.50  12.00  8.00 

Heavy  or  Light  Assorted .  7.00  12.00  6.50 

IMMEDIATE  DEL.  Sexing  95%.  Our  21st  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa, 


Leading  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Ai 

•  i.  Ha  *  *  *  --- 


proved.  Blood¬ 


tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  frII? 

VVENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Thousands  of  Ferris  Best  Egg  Strain  from  six  w 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  immediate  shlpm 

Free  Circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  N 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Could  you  furnish  me  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  National  Inheri¬ 
tance  Service,  26  O’Farrel  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  A  letter  from  them 
states  that  they  have  been  trying  to 
locate  me  and  that  they  would  like 
a  complete  description  of  me.  They 
do  not  give  any  reason  why.  To  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  deaths 
among  close  friends  or  relatives  nor 
is  there  anyone  likely  to  leave  any 
part  of  their  estate  to  me.  Is  this  a 
reliable  concern?  Does  it  handle  any 
other  business  than  the  settlement 
of  estates?  Should  I  reply  to  their 
letter?  mrs.  b.  j.  b. 

New  York 

Our  information  is  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
locating .  missing  debtors  for  col¬ 
lection  agencies.  The  literature  sent 
out  is  written  in  a  manner  that  leads 
one  to  believe  he  has  been  named 
as  beneficiary  in  a  will,  but  their 
questions  are  so  worded  a  person 
might  give  information  which  would 
otherwise  be  withheld.  In  a  number 
of  cases  individuals  who  sent  the 
requested  information  have  heard 
nothing  further  from  the  company. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  in¬ 
stance  in  which  heirs  have  actually 
been  located.  'There  are  many 
similar  concerns  and  some  send  one 
penny  just  to  keep  within  the  law. 
We  would  disregard  their  inquiries. 

I  was  visited  today  by  an  agent 
of  a  correspondence  school.  He  offers 
a  course  of  16  weeks  to  prepare  me 
for  a  civil  service  examination  and 
promises  to  train  me  until  I  am  able 
to  pass.  The  examination  is  for  a 
stenographic  position  at  $28.80  a 
week.  The  fee  is  $90  for  the  course 
to  be  paid  in  installments  or  $80  for 
a  cash  payment.  I  have  already  paid 
the  $80.  Was  I  wrong  in  doing  this? 

Massachusetts  i.  l. 

This  is  probably  as  good  a  course 
as  you  can  get  from  a  correspond¬ 
ence  school.  The  contract  plainly 
states  it  cannot  be  cancelled.  As  the 
course  has  been  paid  in  full  no  re¬ 
fund  could  be  expected  unless  mis¬ 
representation  was  proven.  Some 
people  get  considerable  help  and 
information  from  a  correspondence 
course  if  they  are  able  to  study  alone 
but  such  schools  do  not  furnish 
positions  and  while  they  will  tutor 
you  until  you  pass  an  examination 
it  is  no  guarantee  that  you  will  get 
a  job.  Under  the  contract  they  can 
take  years  for  the  tutoring.  The 
Civil  Service  in  Washington  and 
your  Post  Office  will  have  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  when  examinations  are 
to  be  held. 

Of  course  I  like  the  journal  in 
its  entirety,  but  follow  more  closely 
the  Poultry  Department  and  the 
Publisher’s  Desk.  I  have  learned  by 
reading  this  Department  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  earmarks  of  the  crook  and 
questionable  concerns  and  have 
avoided  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  It  does  seem  as  though 
one — a  subscriber  to  the  R.  N.-Y. — 
should  not  be  taken  in  by  some  of 
the  quacks,  after  having  read  the 
experiences  of  others  along  the  same 
line.  c.  M.  g. 

New  Jersey 

We  are  glad  our  reader  under¬ 
stands  the  purpose  in  referring  to 
these  schemes.  We,  too,  feel  the  ear¬ 
marks  should  save  one  from  similar 
experiences  but  the  plausible  pre¬ 
sentation  of  an  old  scheme  in  a  new 
garb  takes  one  unawares  and  one 
falls  for  it  before  the  full  purport  is 
realized.  Take  time  to  think. 

We  sent  an  order  for  malt  coffee 
to  the  Milwaukee  Importing  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  They  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  order  and  $8  re¬ 
mittance  but  advised  that  because 
of  a  shortage  of  help  delivery  would 
be  delayed.  We  are  still  waiting.  I 
am  coming  to  the  old  standby  and 
do  not  know  what  people  would  do 
without  the  R.  N.-Y.  M.  M.  ' 

Ohio 

The  Milwaukee  Importing  Com¬ 
pany  failed  to  respond  to  any  of 
our  requests  for  fulfillment  of  the 
order,  refund  of  the  remittance  or 
explanation  of  their  failure  to  send 
the  goods.  It  is  disappointing  to  say 
the  least  to  be  ignored  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
money  should  not  be  returned,  if 
the  goods  cannot  be  sent.  We  are 
sorry  we  were  unsuccessful. 


I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  Pike  Bros.  Growers,  Box  274,  St. 
Charles,  Ill.  Their  advertisement  was 
six  everblooming  rose  bushes  and  a 
house  plant  for  promptness.  A  dime 
(10  cents)  for  mailing  was  sent  two 
months  ago.  Have  written  them  once 
and  received  a  card  saying  if  I 
didn’t  receive  them  in  a  week  or  10 
days  to  return  the  card  and  they 
would  send  me  another  shipment, 
but  have  heard  nothing  from  them. 
There  are  many  others  in  this  locality 
who  sent  in  and  have  heard  nothing. 
I  would  like  to  have  you  find  out 
their  responsibility.  M.  D. 

New  York 

We  have  referred  too  often  to 
Pike  Brothers  and  their  record  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  report 
in  the  above  letter.  If  goods  were 
received  the  recipient  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  them.  More  often  nothing 
was  sent  for  the  dime  or  the  dollar. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  now 
issued  a  fraud  order  against  Pike 
Brothers,  Growers,  and  all  mail  is 
returned  marked  “fraudulent.” 


A  Mr.  H.  G.  Sallan,  purporting  to 
represent  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper, 
called  to  get  orders  for  a  “view 
book,”  showing  views  of  our  county 
and  charging  in  advance.  I  gave 
him  $10  for  10  copies.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  year  and  I  have  not  heard 
from  him.  Will  you  kindly  see  if 
you  can  collect  the  money  for  me. 
We  enjoy  your  journal  very  much, 
and  make  clippings  for  reference. 

Pennsylvania  e.  g.  b. 

The  newspaper  H.  G.  Sallan 
claimed  to  represent  repudiates  him 
as  he  never  worked  for  them.  They 
found  the  name  in  the  telephone 
book  and  sent  us  the  address  given 
there  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
get  any  response  from  him  and 
could  not  get  refund  of  the  $10. 


D.  Romano,  631  Hudson  St.,  New 
York  City,  owes  me  for  eggs  shipped 
to  him.  Although  sometimes  he  got 
in  arrears  he  would  pay  but  now 
there  are  several  cases  unpaid  and 
one  check  he  sent  me  was  returned 
because  he  did  not  have  enough 
money  in  the  bank  to  meet  it.  He 
has  made  promises  but  does  not  keep 
them  and  now  he  ignores  my  letters. 
Could  you  do  anything  for  me? 

New  York  ,  o.  l.  c. 

Romano  did  not  reply  to  our  de¬ 
mands  for  payment  but  wrote  our 
reader  he  would  send  a  check  in  two 
weeks.  It  is  more  than  a  month  and 
no  remittance  has  been  received.  It 
is  a  misdemeanor  to  draw  a  check 
when  there  is  no  money  in  the  bank 
to  make  it  good  and  complaint  should 
be  made  to  the  authorities  when 
checks  come  back  and  are  not  made 
good  promptly. 


I  want  to  thank  you  for  trying  to 
get  my  adjustment  from  the  insur¬ 
ance  company,  which  I  believe  was. 
honestly  due  me.  I  was  sick  and  in 
the  hospital  for  10  days  and  operated 
on  but  they  refuse  any  claim. 

New  York  ‘  a.  k. 

The  company  would  not  allow  the 
claim,  as  the  illness  was  not  covered 
in  the  limited  policy  held  by  our 
reader.  They  were,  however,  solicit¬ 
ing  renewal  of  the  policy  but  the 
experience  was  too  unsatisfactory  to 
continue  with  such  a  policy.  The 
limited  policies  have  a  long  record 
of  just  such  disappointments. 


I  received  the  maple  sugar  pro¬ 
ducts  for  which  you  have  been  writ¬ 
ing  and  please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks.  Whatever  method  you  used 
certainly  got  the  desired  result  and 
it  must  be  highly  recommended  to 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  en¬ 
close  a  dollar  bill  to  introduce  the 
paper  to  others  so  they  may  enjoy 
this  wonderful  farm  paper  for  all 
the  family.  r.  e.  h. 

New  York 

An  order  was  not  filled  with  any 
promptness  and  requests  for  ex¬ 
planation  neglected  but  persistence 
finally  resulted  in  receipt  of  the 
goods.  The  letter  above  shows  the 
success  and  the  gratitude  of  our 
friend.  We  wish  we  might  be  as 
successful  in  every  case  presented 
to  us. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
with  Name 


Show  bif?  value  $1  Box 
21-AsBorted  Christmas  Cards  to 
Triends.  You  make  up  to  60c.  Other  . 
easy-to-seil  Christmas  Assortments.  I 
Personal  Christmas  Cards  at  60  for  SI,  1 
-  ~  ~  \lao' 


_ _ onai  oDriHiiuati  wuuo 

and  bier  DeLuxe  Personal  line.  Also 
special  money -raising  P|anComnlPC 
for  clnbs,  church  groups, OflllI|llCo 
etc.  Start  earning  at  once.  CDCC 
■  i  Get  FREE  Sample  Outfit.  ■  KLC 

WETMORE  &  SUGDEN,  Inc.,  Dept.  664' 
749  Monroe  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


5Of0R,l 


i5fo™ 
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ROLLS  DEVELOPED, 


6  or  8  PRINTS')  1  ea.  neg.) 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (1  eo.  neg  )  35c  /  REPRINTS  i 
12  or  16  PRINTS  (2  eo.  neg.)  ..35c  3c  EACH 

WATLANO  BROS.  PHOTO  SERVICE,  BLUE  ISLAND  ILL 


'ONE  DAY  SERVICE  —  FILM  MAILERS  FREE 


» 


Eli  M  nrVEI  Aprn  Outstanding  pictures  because 
flLM  UCiVEiLUrEU  individual  attention  given 
EACH  NEGATIVE.  No  mass  production  methods.  Boll 
developed  ahd  8  guaranteed  prints  only  25c.  8'  Beauti¬ 
ful  full  size  4x6  enlargements  35c.  Immediate  service. 
Write  for  Mailing  Bags. 

Minicam  Photo  Labs.,  Dept  91,  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 


Two  Beautiful 
Double-Weight 
Professiona 


Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


7>/2  ACRES  $275.  28  acres  $575.  VA  acres, 
near  town,  cement  highway,  $195.  10  acres 
$675.  SAFRENEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Fine  farms,  low  priced,  all  kinds.  Also 
stores,  cabins,  hotels,  homes.  “DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville.  N.  Y.  Free  list. 


FOR  SALE:  Modem  dairy  farm,  two  hours 
from  New  York.  Wonderful  location.  Best 
of  buildings.  Bam  room  40  head.  Large 
house;  modern  heating  system.  170  acres. 
Price  $40,000;  ADVERTISER  4012,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  One-man  farm.  Finger  Lakes 
section  or  Albany,  N.  Y.  House  must  be 
in  good  condition,  bam,  electricity.  $1,800. 
State  full  particulars  in  first  letter.  C. 
ERTELT,  1877  Cornelia  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HUDSON  RIVER  Valley  crop  farm.  Con¬ 
venient  to  city  ^markets.  231  acres,  120 
loamy  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  Early  period  farmstead,  tenant  house, 
considerable  needed  repairs.  $7,600.  Terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

- 1 - 

FARMS  FOR  sale:  Four  farms,  buildings,  all 
join.  Large  acreages.  BOX  60,  Oxford,  N.Y. 


FOR  RENT  or  sale,  greenhouse,  10,000  ft. 

glass  with  two  acres  land.  S.  LANZONI, 
R.  F.  D.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge.  25e  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  Quality.  Write  for  FREE  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  46  acres,  9-room  house, 
dairy  barn,  10  tieups,  electricity  available. 
Price  $1,500;  easy  terms.  MARY  RORICK, 
R.  D.  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


RaIIc  TWolnnod  8  guaranteed  prints  plus  enlarge- 
K01IS  Developed  ment  25c.  Bcprints  3c  each.  30 
for  2'/se  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE:  Retired  man’s  estate,  modern 
improvements.  House  for  help.  Quick 
sale,  $10,000.  GRACE  SILVER,  Pike,  N.  H. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Fatteuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


U  W  n  Tour  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
3  a*  a  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS  &  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  W eat  W aalilngtou  Market,  New  Y  ork  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

17  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


HOGSHEADS  FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION 

Capacity  120  gallons.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Price  win 
soon  advance.  Now  $2.00  oach,  on  cars  at  New  York. 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE),  -  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


nil  •  i  D-,, _1_  Glass  Gallon  Jugs.  Cotton  Duck 
nniSKy  Barrels  Canvass,  send  for  bargain  price  list. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  C0„  Peoria,  III. 

I _ _  p.  „l,  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap 

Large  Mock  new  Order  nearest,  branch 


free. 


l/.vvu  ULUC1  IlcaiCBb  Wi  .1 1.  V  .  ,.  Catalog 

Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


FOR  INVENTORS 


INVENTION 
RECORD  FREE 
Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent"  and  "Becord  of  Invention”  form — both  free. 

L  F.  Randolph,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


with  quick  service  and  fair  prices. 

KEITH  PRESS-  ELIZABETHTOWN, 


Fine  workman¬ 
ship  combined 
Free  samples. 

NEW  YORK 


T  CDICMnC  50  name  Imprinted 

SEiJLiIj  »  IH£ilvlf3  Christmas  Cards  only 

$1.00.  Free  Samples.  30  assortments  30c.  up.  Patriotic 
Cards.  Famous  21  assortment  on  approval.  Special  offer. 

HEDENKAMP,  343  Broadway.  Dept.  RN-88,  New  York 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


B0WS-ARR0WS 

struction  Book  50«. 
Catalog  Free.  ARCHERY,  617  So.  State,  CHICAGO 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FOR  SALE:  Highly  successful  poultry- 
turkey  farm  and  hatchery,  Eastern  Penna. 
Doing  $40,000  business  yearly;  fully  equipped 
and  stocked.  Investigate.  ADVERTISER 
3772,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — Direct  from  owner  because  poor 
health.  Productive  275  acre  Susquehanna 
Valley,  Southern  New  York  farm.  No  flood. 
Splendid  condition,  concrete  road,  five  miles 
town,  bus,  school  bus.  mail  service.  Two 
sets  modem  buildings,  double  and  single 
house,  all  improvements;  60  head  stock, 
machinery,  timber.  MILTON  KINGSLEY, 
Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  1-family  houses  at  Mid¬ 
vale,  N.  J.  Train  and  bus  service.  Write 
or  call  GEORGE  ARNOLD  STEPHENS, 
Caywood  Road,  Hewitt,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  By  owner,  120  acre  dairy  farm, 
macadam  road,  2 Vz  miles  from  Marathon. 
Railroad,  churches,  centralized  school. 
Drinking  cups,  electric  cooler.  M. 
YOUMANS,  Pittsford,  N.  Y. 


THE  MOST  of  the  best  for  the  least,  188 
fertile  acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  10- 
room  dwelling,  improvements,  large  stock 
barns  silo.  To  settle  estate;  $10,000.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Old  Colonial  home  in  center 
of  Guilford  village.  2y2  acres,  13  rooms, 
double  house,  all  modern  improvements, 
double  garage,  barn,  shop  and  fruit.  Address 
P.  O.  BOX  126,  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  or  lease.  6  acres, 
modern  house,  9  years  established  busi¬ 
ness.  40  minutes  from  New  York.  400  lay¬ 
ing  hens,  400  pullets,  700  turkeys.  MRS. 
ANNA  ANDERSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Camp¬ 
fire  Rd„  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Briarcliff 
1624-J. 


FOR  SALE:  7-room  house,  2  acres  land, 
electricity,  running  water,  stores,  school; 
central  New  York  town.  ADVERTISER  4033. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  quick,  ill  health,  300  acre  dairy 
and  potato  farm;  income  $400  month.  300 
bushels  potatoes.  ADVERTISER  4031,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT:  Attractive  3-room  cottage, 
furnished.  Available  during  September 
and  October.  LUCIA  COMINS,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


FRUIT  FARM  3,000.  Well  groomed,  choice 
market  varieties,  large  crop,  quick,  turn¬ 
over,  good  buildings,  stone  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  stream,  pond;  50  miles  New 
York.  52  acres;  worth  double  asked,  $14,000. 
GROENDYKE,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  only.  Gabriel  Poultry  Farm,  es¬ 
tablished  28  years,  fully  stocked  and 
equipped.  28,000  Bundy  incubator;  9  acres 
land.  Good  house  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Located  in  Odessa,  N.  Y.,  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Finger  Lakes  section.  Fine  central 
school,  *4  mile  from  railroad.  Unless  you 
have  cash  and  mean  business  please  do  not 
write.  Fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Retiring.  P.  L.  GABRIEL,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY,  125  miles  to  New  York,  barn  for 
50  cows,  400  fruit,  brook,  pond,  260  acres 
fertile  soil,  9  rooms,  electricity,  water, 
bath,  elevation;  $6,500,  cash  $2,200.  LEOTTA, 
646  Broadway,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  DAIRY,  poultry  and  farms  of  all 
descriptions;  from  Newburgh  up  to 
Catskill,  N.  Y.  LEOTTA,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


40  ACRE  dairy  farm,  10  cows,  team,  tool 
crops  or  will  sell  bare;  by  aged  owne 
GARDA  SCOTT,  West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  FARMS  left  by  death 
brothers  for  quick,  cheap  sale;  wish 
settle  because  of  age.  JAMES  RUSSEL 
Thurman,  N.  Y. 

1  OR  SALE:  170  acre  dairy  farm,  comple 

with  45  cattle  and  300  quart  retail  mi 
business.  Full  particulars.  Write  ADVE1 
TISER  4038,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


WANT  TO  rent  small  farm  with  housing 
800  poultry.  About  150  miles  from  N 
York  City  ADVERTISER  4046,  care  Ru 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms, 
near  Washington-Baltimore  markets.  State 
size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  Hale- 
thorpe,  Maryland. 


SPACIOUS  COLONIAL,  intersection  st 
roads,  suitable  for  two  families,  touri: 
antiques;  $1,800.  Rent  half.  $10.  CATERSC 
Damanscotta  Mills,  Maine. 


I  FOR  SALE:  Going  green  house  with  2,600 
{  feet  under  glass,  fully  equipped,  nets  over 
$1,000  annually;  on  state  road  near  town 
of  4,000.  No  competition.  5  acres  all  truck 
land,  part  under  crops.  7  rooms,  other 
buildings,  school  bus,  mail.  Widow  cannot 
handle,  offers  everything,  $2,800.  100  acre 

poultry  farm,  capacity  5,000  head,  8  rooms, 
electricity,  2  barns,  50  acres  wood  and 
timber,  all  level,  stoneless  land,  30  acres 
machine  worked,  improved  road  one  mile 
to  village,  10  minutes  to  City  of  Glens 
Falls  or  Saratoga  Springs  over  state  road 
No.  9;  only  $2,800,  terms.  Farms  from  $650. 
Free  folders  of  100  others.  CHAS.  TYRE, 
Corinth,  N.  Y. 


VILLAGE  HOME,  acre  land,  garden,  elec¬ 
tricity;  $900.  Terms,  rent  $150  yearly.  BOX 
54,  Litchfield,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE:  8-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
in  Vineland  area.  Electricity  and  water 
in  all  buildings.  8-room  dwelling,  300  ft. 
of  poultry  houses,  4  shelters,  brooder  house 
and  barn.  One  mile  from  City  of  Hammon- 
ton  on  two  hard  surface  roads.  $8,000  includ¬ 
ing  2,000  birds  and  equipment;  $6,000  with¬ 
out.  Owner  LEON  BRANNAN,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  On  Road  32,  state  road,  15 
acres,  4-room  house,  outbuilding,  fruit, 
shade  trees,  woods  and  large  brook;  $2,800. 
JOSEPH  NAGLOCK,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 

NEAR  MARLBORO,  30-acre  neglected  farm. 

Dwelling,  outbuildings,  small  spring 

brook;  secluded,  yet  accessible;  $2,500. 
O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  89 
acres;  almost  new  equipment,  accredited 
Holstein  herd  16.  Six  brood  sows,  800  hens. 
Electric  brooding  equipment  for  2,000  chicks; 
running  water.  Desirable  2-family  brick 
house,  harn  and  other  buildings  in  good 
repair.  Immediate  possession.  Farm  may 
be  bought  separate.  Farm  $13,500  stock  and 
equipment  $12,500.  ADVERTISER  4055,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  COUPLE  wish  low  rent 
country  home.  ADVERTISER  4050,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM  for  rent.  4  acres,  4-room 
house.  $5  monthly.  STEPHENS,  Box  599, 
Bellport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  -  * 

FARM  WANTED,  40  to  100  acres,  100  miles 
New  York  City;  about  $5,000.  ALOIS 
LAUTNER,  3047  34th  St.,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANT  3-ACRE  farm,  4  rooms  near  New 
York.  HASSETT,  848  Columbus  Ave., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED  —  Modern  chicken  farms  also 
hatcheries,  within  150  miles.  BROWN- 
SHIELD,  1900  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Dairy  farm  fully  stocked, 
equipped,  operating  profitably,  100-300 
acres,  standing  timber;  Delaware,  Maryland 
preferred.  Pay  all  cash.  Describe  fully. 
ADVERTISER  4062,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TWO  MIDDLEAGED  ladies  wish  to  rent 
three  unfurnished  rooms  not  near  de¬ 
fense  plant,  with  farmer’s  family,  for  light 
housekeeping;  one  room  on  ground  floor. 
M.  LAWRENCE,  577  Broadway,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  Farm,  electricity,  good  •  road ; 

$500  down.  $20  month.  Full  particulars  first 
letter,  price  essential.  ED.  MARQUIS,  72 
7th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

40  COW  FARM  for  sale.  190  acres  level, 
alfalfa  land,  37  cows,  milking  machine, 
cooler,  rubber  tire  tractor  and  equipment, 
good  buildings.  running  water,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity.  Hard  road,  school  bus, 
mail,  also  buildings  for  1,000  poultry. 
$14,000,  $7,000  cash.  C.  C.  MARTIN, 

Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Not  operating  farm,  100-300 
acres,  with  good  buildings  within  100 
miles  New  York.  Must  be  bargain  for  cash. 
Give  price,  location  and  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4068,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMALL  FARM  plots  from  lVi  acres  to  40 
acres  on  state  highway;  $150  and  up,  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

INCOME  PRODUCING  130  acres,  paved 
road,  8-room  house,  dairy  barn,  2  silos, 
electricity,  24  head  stock,  new  milking 
machine,  young  team,  tractor  and  equip¬ 
ment,  all  farm  machinery  and  crops,  $8,000, 
cash  $2,000.  Other  good  farms.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This 
is  an  essential  Government  service.  5,000 
bed  hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berk¬ 
shire  Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Open¬ 
ings  for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8  hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per 
month,  plus  full  maintenance  and  medical 
care;  5  days  per  month;  16  days  vacation 
per  year  and  12  days  sick  time  per  year, 
all  off  with  pay.  Nice  living  quarters.  Life 
time  Civil  Service  jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for 
married  couples  and  single  people  of  all 
ages  under  70.  If  you  are  healthy,  kind 
and  steady.  Help  do  you  part  during  this 
war  emergency.  Apply  HARLEM  VALLEY 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farm  hand,  (married),  capable 
of  operating  farm  all  tractors,  (no  milk¬ 
ing).  State  salary  expected.  STEPHEN 
O’HAGAN,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y.,  Albany 
County. 

WANTED  —  Practical  nurses  and  cooks  at 
one  of  Connecticut’s  newest  institutions. 
Good  living  quarters,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  granted.  Write  F.  R.  GILIBERTY, 
Southbury  Training  School,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives; 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
State  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents 
of  New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increas¬ 
ing  to  $62  after  three  months  service  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
N.  Y.,  sending  reference  from  previous 
employer. 

DELAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows,  twice  daily.  $90  month, 
room  and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS, 
INC.,  Union,  N.  J. 

FARMER  WANTED;  To  operate  sheep  pro¬ 
ject  in  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4014,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended,  U.  S.  citizens 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


SINGLE  MEN  for  work  in  dairy  barn,  must 
be  good  hand  milkers;  also  able  to  operate 
DeLaval  milking  machines.  Apply  to  FRED 
GAUNTT,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  housekeeper-cook,  not 
treated  as  servant.  Nice  home;  half  hour 
from  New  York  City.  High  wages  based  on 
ability,  neatness.  Give  age,  nationality, 
weight  and  experience.  ADVERTISER  3970, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MACHINISTS  WITH  at  least  three  years 
experience.  Reply  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  factories  worked  in,  length  of  time, 
and  type  of  machines.  Liberal  wages.  Long 
established  defense  plant,  located  in  one 
of  the  finest  towns  of  Southern  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  FIREMAN  for  country  institution, 
several  fires,  low  pressure  boilers,  three 
stokers.  References.  Send  replies  to  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4004,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman,  general  house¬ 
work,  steady  position,  good  wages  for 
right  party.  STEPHEN  O’HAGAN,  Voor- 
heesville,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  WANTED  September  1st.  General 
housework.  New  house  in  country,  two 
adults,  nurse  and  child.  Private  room,  bath, 
electric  cooking,  Bendix  washer.  $75  month¬ 
ly.  MRS.  JOHN  BRITTON,  Bloomfield.  Conn. 


FARMER  WANTED;  Middleaged  city  couple 
purchased  farm,  Tompkins  County;  80 
acres,  65  for  crops,  basement  barn  with  five 
ties,  at  present  only  one  cow;  housing  for 
1,500  poultry,  electricity,  telephone.  Want 
single,  middleaged  farmer,  will  furnish  room 
and  board  and  share  income  from  crops. 
HENRICKSEN,  147-26  24th  Ave.,  White- 
stone,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  —  Middleaged,  unencumbered;  on 
farm,  housework,  three  adults;  good  home. 
Near  Goshen.  ADVERTISER  4013,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — •  Agricultural  graduate  or  man 
with  experience,  to  take  charge  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  We  have  90  or  more  tillable 
acres,  good  buildings,  farm  house  with 
modern  improvements.  Wife  interested  in 
garden  and  chickens;  also  take  care  of 
milk  from  one  cow.  State  wages  and  refer¬ 
ence.  Right  man  will  have  chance  to  share 
in  profits.  ADVERTISER  4015,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  to  operate  DeLaval 
milkers  and  do  barn  work  only.  Also 
married  man  for  pasteurizing  and  bottling 
plant.  No  liquor.  Experience  and  references. 
Modern  house  and  high  wages.  ALVAN  G. 
LIPPINCOTT,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


wAiNinu  —  JNurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen. 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
reference  required.  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills. 
New  York. 


ELDERLY  MAN  wanted.  Steady  year 
around.  Light  chores.  Give  particulars. 
ADVERTISER  4017,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  general  farm 
work;  to  milk,  drive  team,  etc.  Good 
wages,  good  home  and  good  board.  YE  OLD 
HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Middletown,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Single  man,  30-50.  Capable  to 

care  for  poultry.  Must  be  willing  worker. 

per  month,  found  and  room. 
OLD  ACRES  FARM,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  cook  and  general 

houseworker  in  modern  Adirondack  farm. 
References.  Good  pay.  Or  couple  if  man 
is  good  gardener  and  farmer.  Good  living 
quarters.  MRS.  LOUIS  UNTERMEYER, 
Stony  Water  Farm,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Carpenter  to  live  in  country; 

state  age,  experience  and  wages  first 
letter.  GILBERT  WHITLOCK,  Sperry  Rd., 
Bethany,  Conn. 


COOK  —  Excellent  cooking  only.  Two  in 

family.  Own  room;  other  help;  good  home, 
age,  references,  nationality,  wages 
first  letter.  A.  B.  SQUIRE,  Llewellyn  Park, 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 


PERMANENT  POSITION  and  good  home  for 

reliable  girl  or  woman.  Housework  in  new 
home  and  assist  with  two  children.  Stam- 
ford.  Conn,  business  couple.  Give  experience 
and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4020. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  SINGLE  man  wanted;  past 

middleaged,  as  gardener  and  handyman 
for  small  family  in  New  York  City  suburb 
home.  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.  Congenial  surround- 
mgs;  five  minutes  from  subway.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4022,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  SINGLE,  wanted  by  farm 
starting  purebred  Holstein  herd.  Foun¬ 
dation  animals  were  selected  carefully  with 
definitely  planned  program.  Excellent  oppor- 
tuI?,Uy  for  experienced  herdsman.  Herdsman 
wul  have  pleasant  room  with  Superin- 
tendent  s  family.  Surroundings  congenial. 
Write  specifying  experience  and  salary  ex- 
®£ust  be  able  to  start  immediately. 
REED  HILL  FARMS,  Reed  Road,  Arcade, 
New  York.  ’ 


WANTED  —  A  second  cook  for  count 

,„Fls‘ltutlon-  Send  replies  to  ADVERTISE 
4026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  — -  Middleaged  married  man,  to 
take  complete  charge  of  dairy  herd.  Sober, 
trustworthy,  expert  milker,  have  general 
knowledge  of  farming.  Four  room  apart¬ 
ment,  electricity  and  milk.  $100  a  month 
ADVERTISER  4027,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


FARMERETTES  WANTED  on  farm  in 

southern  New  England.  Young  women 
used  to  farm  life,  to  pick  up  potatoes  on 
farm  owned  by  a  woman.  Modern  living 
conditions.  Pay  12  cents  a  barrel.  165  acres 
Already  started  digging.  After  we  finish 
other  farms  near  by  have  3,000  acres  to 
harvest.  ADVERTISER  4024,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  436 . 


the  turnover  on  the  cotton  futures 
markets  aggregated  64,903,350  bales, 
nearly  90  percent  larger  than  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  and  greater  than 
in  any  similar  period  since  1933-34. 

Futures  trading  in  corn  on  all 
markets  reached  1,235,641,000  bush¬ 
els,  an  increase  of  55  percent  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  Transactions 
in  oat  futures  totaled  524,029,000 
bushels,  or  more  than  double  the 
1941  figure,  while  the  volume  in  rye 
was 


about 

three  times  as  much  as  in  1941. 

Futures  transactions  in  soy  beans, 
which  felt  the  stimulating  effect  of 

during  the 


sharply  rising 
earlier  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  in¬ 
creased  to  the  all-time  high  of 
681,656,000  bushels.  Since  last 
Winter,  however,  the  turnover  in 
this  commodity  has  declined  marked¬ 
ly,  influenced  apparently  by  the 
ceiling  price  on  soy  bean  oil. 

Futures  trading  in  wheat  totaled 
3,831,001,000  bushels,  the  lowest 
volume  of  the  years  for  which  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  records,  going  back  to 


r>  YOUR  pasture  doing  a  GOOD 
ROUGHAGE  JOB?  There  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  good  roughage.  Whether  it  be 
grass  or  hay  or  silage— good  roughage 
contains  important  nutrients  not  found  in 
any  grain.  If  your  cows  depend  upon 
pasture  for  their  roughage  and  there  is 
not  enough,  or  the  quality  is  poor,  then 
they  are  being  deprived  of  these  very 
necessary  roughage  nutrients.  In  addition 
to  pasture  you  should  feed  some'  other 
rtmghage— preferably  good  hay. 

Read  about  the  9-year  study  of  pasture 
growth  at  General  Mills  Larro  Research 
Farm  reported  in  the  "Larro  Feeder”.  Free 
copy  on  request. 

And  arrange  with  your  Larro  dealer 
now  to  put  your  herd  on  LARRO  DAIRY 
—a  milk  producing  feed— a  fitting  and 
freshening  feed  —  a  year-round  lifetime 
feed  for  milking  cows— dry  cows— heifers 
—and  calves  (beginning  the  6th  week). 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

Larrowe  Division 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 

fn.—  ---  .  nnfrtJ*  f»a  registered  Trade  Mark 
THi  lU'ICSltW  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 


VERY 

GOOD 


SisalKratt 

PORTABLE  SILOS 


feed  all  the  hay 
the  cows  wiilclean 
op  after  the  even¬ 
ing  milking.  And 
contin.oe  to  feed 
them  Larro  Dairy 
according  to  daily 
milk  production. 


cows  don't  need 
any  other  rough- 
age.  But  they  do 
need  a  regular 
ration  of  Larro 
Dairy,  fed  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  daily 
milk  production. 


More  good  silage  to  feed  means 
more  milk,  more  meal.  Put  up  plenty, 
in  SISALKRAFT  portable  silos. 
They're  quickly,  easily  built  in  any 
size  from  12  to  200  tons — wherever 
most  convenient  to  fill  and  feed  out. 
Use  them  as  your  regular  silos,  or 
in  addition  to  permanent  silos. 


IN  USE  OVER  10  YEARS — 
250,000  HAVE  BEEN  BUILT 

Thoroughly  tested  on  farms  from 
coast  to  coast.  Provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  sweet,  juicy  silage  at  LOW 
COST.  No  big  investment,  no  spe¬ 
cial  tools  or  experience  required. 
Ask  your  lumber  dealer  for  genuine 
Treated  SISALKRAFT,  and  complete 
directions  for  building. 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

203  DWest  Wacker  Drive 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  /  -J 


From  the  Old  Dominion 

A  four  percent  increase  this  year 
in  the  total  average  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  to  be  harvested  in 
Virginia  over  the  acreage  harvested 
last  year  is  expected.  A  mid-year 
acreage  survey  showed  an  increase 
of  10  percent  in  the  total  tobacco 
acreage,  an  increase  of  25  percent 
each  for  peanuts  and  soy  beans,  and 
10  percent  for  corn.  Acreages  for 
peanuts  and  soy  beans  are  said  to 
be  the  largest  on  record.  The  total 
hay  acreage  is  10  percent  over  last 
year,  which  also  was  a  record 
breaker. 

June  15  to  July  15  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  season  for  most  farm  and 
garden  crops.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  counties  in  the  Tidewater 
area,  there  was  ample  rainfall  during 
that  period.  Corn  in  all  sections  of 
the  State  is  fair  to  good  which,  with 
a  favorable  season  from  now  on, 
will  produce  from  20  to  25  bushels 
per  acre. 

Pastures  also  improved  greatly 
from  the  dry  spell  in  May  and  the 
first  half  of  June,  and  are  now 
furnishing  fair  to  good  grazing  for 
livestock.  Crimson  clover  hay  was 
a  short  crop  due  to  the  extremely 
dry  weather  in  April  and  May;  but 
alfalfa  was  benefited  considerably  by 
ample  June  and  July  rains.  Late 
May  and  June  rains  came  most  too 
late  to  help  the  barley  crop,  but 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  Spring 
seeded  oat  crop. 

Current  wholesale  prices  are: 
Wheat  $1.12,  corn  95  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  55  to  60  cents,  $1.50  to 
$2  per  30-lb.  bushel;  live  hogs  $14 
per  cwt.;  good  beef  cattle  6  to  8 
cents  per  pound.;  good  mountain 
steers  12  to  14  cents,  vealers  9  to  12 
cents;  eggs  25  cents,  chickens,  2  to 
3  lbs.  30  cents  per  pound;  large  hens 
18  to  20  cents;  sweet  potatoes  $1.50, 
Irish  potatoes  $1  to  $1.25. 

Virginia  w.  H.  H 


LARRO  DAIRY  (20%)  is  a  year-round,  lifetime  feed 
—a  milk  producing  feed— a  fitting  and  freshening  feed. 
A  quality  leader  since  1912. 

LARRO  DAIRY  (16%)  is  a  proved,  high  quality  feed 
for  use  with  high  protein  roughage  and  exceptionally 
good  pasture. 

LARRO  DAIRY  (32%) -a  CONCENTRATE  for  use 
with  your  home  grown  grains.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
Larro  Concentrate  Book  giving  formulas. 

LARRO  CALF  BUILDER  is  a  real  help  in  herd  im¬ 
provement  at  low  cost.  Easy.  Safe.  Saves  milk.  Helps 
build  husky  heifers. 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  In 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
— write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


•mtlt:  IUI0IT.  MIC!..  Hi 


Take  Your  Place  in 

VETERINARY 

MEDICINE 


The  essential  field  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  is  the  logical  profession  for 
a  young  man  raised  on  a  farm.  Uncle 
Sam  needs  veterinarians.  Middlesex 
University’s  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  offers  standard  degree 
(D.V.M.)  course.  High-grade  faculty. 
Dormitories.  Experimental  stock  farm. 
H.S.  graduates  admitted  to  12  mo.  pre- 
Veterinary  Course  in  Junior  College. 
Co-educational.  Accelerated  wartime 
program  begins  July  1st  and  Sept  24. 

Other  Departments  of  Middlesex  University : 

School  of  Medicine:  M.  D.  degree.  College  ot 
Arts  and  Sciences:  A.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 

CATALOG  OH  REQUEST 
Edgar  A.  Crossman,  M.D.V.,  Dean 
of  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


•  For  lameness  due  to  Jr  L; 

swellings,  puffs  and  jjgBfc  fe.  y/Vj 

bruises,  farmers  know 
there’s  nothing  so  good 

as  Absorbine.  Many  lead-  Jf  -jaatfaySKr 
ing  veterinaries  have 
used  Absorbine  for  over  j 
40  years.  'sA 

That’s  because  Absor-  \;p 

bine  brings  fast  relief.  Will  m 

Used  as  soon  as  lameness  JJ*  jU 

is  noticed,  Absorbine  /•£ 

speeds  the  flow  of  blood 

to  the  injury  to  help  carry  off  the  congestion. 
It  often  brings  swellings  down  in  a  few  hours  l 
Absorbine  is  not  a  “cure-all”  but  of  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles.  It 
never  blisters  or  removes  hair.  $2.50  for  a 
LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE.  At  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,-  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  thorough  treatment  for  stub¬ 
born  conditions  —  Hoof  Rot, 
Hoof  Lameness,'  Thrush, 
Bruises,  Calk  Wounds.  Just 
pour  it  on.  Per  bottle  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co  .,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


Books  Worth  Having 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2,00 

Modern  Fruit  Production 
J.  H.  Gourley  &  F.  S.  Howlett  4.50 
Fitting  Farm  Tools, 


Relieve 
SWELLING  4 

Keep  horse  at  WORK 


Dr,  Naylor’s 
limits  R 


Use  ABSORBINE 


WALTHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Louis  W.  Roehl .  $1.00 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Wood  for  Fuel 

By  Harold  Cahill  Belyea 

Whatever  sacrifice  or  hardship  is  re¬ 
quired  of  us  during  the  present  war 
■  emergency,  the  experience  of  doing  without 
heat  during  the  winter  months,  through  a 
lack  of  available  fuel,  need  not  be  one  of 
them.  That  is,  if  foresight  is  used  and  if  the 
wood  fuel  resource  of  some  70  million  acres 
of  farmers’  woodlots  located  within  300  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  be  fully  utilized. 
There  is  a  lot  of  wood  fuel  in  these  woodlots 
and  there  still  exists  man  force  to  cut  and 
deliver  it  to  centers  where  it  may  be  needed 
before  this  present  emergency  is  over. 

The  people  living  along  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board,  and  particularly  in  the  northeastern 
states,  are  face  to  face  with  a  fuel  shortage. 
This  is  a  shortage  due  to  congestion  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  failure  in  delivery  rather  than 
scarcity  at  the  source  of  fuel  materials. 
Preliminary  warnings  of  this  were 
sounded  more  than  a  year  ago 
when  the  federal  administrator  of 
petroleum  resources,  Mr.  Ickes, 
indicated  that  even  then  a  short¬ 
age  of  tankers  diverted  to  war 
service  might  restrict  within  the 
northeastern  states  the  available 
supplies  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil 
to  the  point  of  rationing.  At  about 
the  same  time  Mr.  Eastman,  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Comissioner, 
pointed  out  that  any  great  addi¬ 
tions  in  tank  car  haulage  might 
increase  the  burdens  already  being 
experienced  by  the  nation’s  rail¬ 
roads  to  the  point  of  congestion 
and  suggested  easing  this  burden 
by  increased  shipments  of  bulk 
products  in  trucks  and  barges. 

These  warnings  mainly  went  un¬ 
heeded. 

The  events  of  the  last  several 
months  give  them  now  a  new 
point.  The  sinkings  of  many 
tankers  along  our  Atlantic  Coast  and  the 
failure  of  other  means  of  delivery  have 
brought  rationing  of  gasoline  and  driblet  de¬ 
livery  of  fuel  oil  to  the  residents  of  the 
eastern  states.  Greater  burdens  on  railroads 
have  decreased  the  facilities  for  getting  this 
latter  commodity  to  centers  of  consumption. 
Deficits  in  rubber  supplies  for  tires  have 
aggravated  the  problems  of  transportation  in 
restricting  the  use  of  trucks. 

Conversion  of  oil  burning  heating  facilities 
to  the  use  of  coal  will  not  greatly  ease  the 
situation.  An  increased  demand  for  coal  will 
only  aggravate  the  congestion  already  being 
experienced  by  the  railroads,  particularly  at 
their  eastern  terminals.  Priorities  in  coal  de¬ 
liveries  to  armament  and  munitions  plants  are 
already  in  prospect,  particularly  where  large 
depletion  of  reserve  coal  stocks  was  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  coal  strike  of  1941.  Since 
early  last  Spring,  coal  dealers  and  coal  mine 
owners  have  been  urging  the  public  to  get 
their  Winter’s  supply  of  coal  before  later 
scarcities  of  dealers’  stocks  restrict  deliveries. 

In  all  of  this,  we  are  repeating  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  war,  particularly  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1917-1918.  Now,  as  then, 
priorities  will  be  granted  and  re¬ 
strictions  will  be  enforced  on  the 
transportation  of  any  commodities 
beyond  absolute  necessity.  Coal 
for  domestic  use  and  urban  heat¬ 
ing  beyond  a  low  base  of  living 
comfort  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
commodities  affected.  The  lucky 
people  this  year  are  those  with 
their  Winter’s  coal  supply  safely 
in  the  cellar.  Individuals  and 
apartment  houses  depending  upon 
late  Fall  and  Winter  delivery  of 
oil  and  coal  are  just  going  to  be 
out  of  luck. 

While  all  of  this  may  involve 
some  inconvenience,  it  will  not 
necessarily  involve  hardship  or 
suffering  as  long  as  there  are 
trees  to  cut  in  the  farmers’  wood- 
lots  and  there  are  farmers  with 
wood  to  sell.  Those  of  us  who  can 
remember  back  to  1917  and  1918 
will  also  recollect  the  fuel  short¬ 


ages  in  the  towns  and  cities  with  individual  or  to  buyers  from  urban  woodyards,  the  ap- 


purchases  of  coal  limited  to  half  a  ton  at  a 
time.  And  we  will  also  remember  that  the 
fuel  shortage  of  that  time,  which  extended 
over  the  entire  northeast  was  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  wood  for  fuel.  Almost  every 
newspaper  of  the  time  carried  articles  com¬ 
paring  the  heating  values  of  coal  and  wood. 
City  wood  yards  were  exhausted,  prices  sky- 


pearance  counts.  Wood  should  be  cut  cleanly 
to  standard  cordwood  length,  piled  neatly  and 
be  well  seasoned.  This  is  a  minor  problem 
of  marketing. 

The  big  problem  in  marketing  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  definite  demand  for  fuelwood,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  large  urban  centers.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  always  been  large  users  of 


rocketed  and  wood  buyers  scoured  the  rural  fuelwood.  As  late  as  the  twelfth  decennial 


areas  offering  unheard  of  sums  for  good  fuel- 
wood.  So  great  was  the  demand  that  town 
and  country  governments  authorized  cuttings 
on  publicly  owned  woodlands  in  remote  park 
areas  and  investigated  the  possibility  of  the 
removal  of  their  oldest  and  most  decrepit 
street  trees. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  we  are 
approaching  a  similar  situation  and  the  point 
of  this  article  is  to  emphasize  to  farmers  the 
service  that  their  woodlots  can  render  both 
to  their  owners  and  to  the  country  at  large  in 


Farm  wood  lots  such  as  this  one  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  must 
provide  the  fuel-wood  to  replace  or  supplement  coal  and  oil  during  the 

coming  Winter. 

a  national  emergency.  While  it  is  most  desir¬ 
able  that  the  farmer  with  a  woodlot  be  alert 
to  the  opportunities  of  the  situation,  there 
are  at  least  three  problems  which  must  be 
faced  and  overcome  in  the  consummation  of 
the  project.  These  problems,  in  brief,  center 
in  the  fields  of  silviculture  or  woodlot  crops, 
marketing  and  transportation. 

Silviculture 

A  thrifty  woodlot  is  a  joy  forever  and  an 
asset  to  any  farm.  Consequently,  every  en¬ 
deavor  should  be  made  to  keep  it  thrifty.  The 
opportunity  for  immediate  sales  should  never 
blind  any  woodlot  owner  as  to  its  future 
possibilities.  A  fuelwood  cutting  can  always 
be  conducted  so  as  to  favor  young,  healthy, 
rapidly  growing  trees  through  the  removal  of 
old  decrepit  veterans  and  stand  crowders.  Any 
woodland  owner  would  profit  well  by  getting 
in  touch  with  his  County  Farm  Bureau  agent 
or  his  State  Extension  Forester,  and  have  his 
trees  marked  for  cutting.  If  all  restricted  their 
cutting  to  the  trees  marked,  no  deterioration 
of  the  woodlands  need  result  even  under  the 
stress  of  an  emergency. 

Marketing 

Whether  the  wood  is  sold  directly  to  users 


Cutting  fuel-wood  with  power  driven  drag  saw  near  Camillus,  N.  Y. 


census  (1900)  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
175,000,000  cords  of  fuelwood  were  burned 
each  year  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
last  30  years,  due  to  competition  with  other 
fuels,  this  demand  has  dropped  about  60 
million  cords  annually.  However,  the  habit 
of  burning  wood  in  open  fireplaces,  handed 
down  to  us  from  three  centuries  of  use  in 
Colonial  and  post-Colonial  America,  still  per¬ 
sists.  Fireplaces  are  always ‘included  as  stand¬ 
ard  construction  in  erection  of  the  detached 
and  semi-detached  houses  and  duplexes  of 
our  suburban  and  rural  towns  and 
cities.  They  have  also  been  custo¬ 
marily  included  in  modern  apart¬ 
ment  house  construction,  especi¬ 
ally  those  erected  in  the  large 
metropolitan  centers  within  the 
last  15  years. 

There  is  one  factor  at  least  in 
large  cities  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Because  apartment  houses 
are  usually  steam  heated,  and 
many  of  them  are  kept  too  hot 
anyway,  apartment  house  dwellers 
have  not  used  their  fireplaces.  In 
consequence  of  this,  few  fuel 
dealers  in  the  large  cities  carry 
fuelwood  in  their  yards.  Several 
years  ago  a  forest  land  owner  in 
the  upper  Hudson  Valley  investi¬ 
gated  the  possibilities  of  market¬ 
ing  fuelwood  in  New  York  City. 
He  found  only  two  fuel  yards 
handling  fuelwood  between  the 
Bronx  and  the  Battery.  Five  more 
were  found  in  Brooklyn.  Fuel 
dealers  universally  reported  that  there  was 
so  little  demand  for  fuel  wood  that  they 
never  carried  it. 

What  are  the  apartment  dwellers  going 
to  do  when  their  usual  comfort  is  seriously 
curtailed  by  a  restricted  schedule  of  hours  of 
normal  steam  pressure?  After  finding  that 
their  protests  are  of ’no  avajjj,  they  are  going 
to  turn  to  their  unused  fireplaces  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  restricted  heating.  Wood  is  by  far 
the  cheapest,  most  economical  and  available 
of  the  fuels  which  can  be  so  used.  Bituminous 
coal  is  dirty  and  cannel  coal  will  be  obtained 
only  at  prohibitive  prices. 

It  would  seem  that  here  might  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  farmers  and  owners  of  woodlands 
working  through  their  farm  bureau  agents, 
their  extension  foresters  or  their  cooperatives 
to  educate  metropolitan  fuel  dealers  to  the 
availability  of  wood  supplies  and  thus  create 
a  market  for  fuelwood. 

One  of  the  peculiar  things  discovered  in 
the  fuelwood  survey  previously  referred  to 
was  that  three  of  the  fuel  yards  handling 
fuelwood  in  the  New  York  City  area  actually 
obtained  their  wood  by  barge  from  southern 
Virginia,  despite  all  the  good  hardwood  in 
up-State  New  York  woodlots.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  hazardous  shipping 
condition^  along  the  Jersey  Coast, 
inland  woodlot  owners  in  New 
York  State  can  derive  a  definite 
advantage.  It  might  even  be 
advantageous  for  the  cooperatives 
to  establish  metropolitan  wood- 
yards  for  themselves.  Here  is  a 
specific  problem  in  marketing 
which  is  quite  capable  of  solution 
to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer 
with  wood  to  sell. 

Transportation 
Compared  with  the  problem  of 
marketing,  that  of  transportation 
is  relatively  simple.  Admittedly, 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  rail¬ 
road  hauling  space  this  Winter. 
Government  economists  are  re¬ 
ported  as  believing  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  be  unable  to  meet 
the  demand  for  transportation  in 
(Continued  on  Page  444) 
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More  Bees  Needed 

No,  Sir!  It  is  not  out  of  order  to  be  wonder¬ 
ing  right  now  what  our  bees  will  do  next 
season.  Preparations  for  next  year’s  honey 
crop  are  already  under  way,  or  should  be, 
if  the  bees  are  going  to  store  the  maximum 
crop. 

Bees,  and  more  bees,  are  what  every  colony 
must  have,  and  what  we  must  begin  now 
to  plan  on  having  in  every  hive  we  own. 
Colonies  wintered  over,  which  did  not  swarm, 
and  prime  swarms  hived  this  Summer,  are 
headed  by  old  queens  that  are  pretty  well 
worn  out  by  the  heavy  egg-laying  of  the  past 
season  or  two,  and  are  already  beginning  to 
let  down  considerably.  This  let-down  in  egg 
laying  means  fewer  bees  hatching  during  the 
balance  of  the  season,  and  those  bees  will 
be  more  or  less  worn  out  before 
Winter  where  .there  is  a  Fall 
flow  from  golden  rod,  aster  and 
other  late  flowers.  Probably  many 
of  these  old  queens  are  being 
superseded  at  the  present  time. 

Unless  queens  are  known  to  be 
not  more  than  a  year  old,  they 
should  be  replaced  with  young 
queens  purchased  from  breeders 
whose  bees  have  a  good  reputation 
as  honey  producers.  In  addition 
to  letting  up  earlier  in  the  Fall, 
old  queens  are  slower  to  build  up 
big  colonies  of  bees  in  the  Spring. 

Young  queens  reared  by  the 
colonies  themeselves,  when  super¬ 
seding  the  old  queens,  are  usually 
vigorous  and  will  produce  a  strong 
colony  of  young  bees  for  the 
Winter  cluster.  But  we  can  not 
always  trust  the  bees  to  do  their 
own  superseding,  nor  can  we  al¬ 
ways  trust  the  new^,queens.  These 
young  queens  invariably  produce 
hybrid  or  mongrel  bees  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  very  cross 
and  hard  to  handle,  and  their 
honey  gathering  habits  are  un¬ 
certain.  It  is  too  expensive  to  risk 
waiting  until  next  year  to  find  out 
if  they  will  store  a  satisfactory 
crop.  One  thing,  however,  is 
sure — you  can  depend  upon  them 
to  swarm.  And  swarming  cuts 
down  the  honey  crop.  In  apiaries 
where  queens  are  constantly 
watched,  and  any  undesirable 
queen  replaced  by  a  purebred  as 
soon  as  noticed,  colonies  are  some¬ 
times  allowed  to  supersede  the  old 
queens  after  the  honey  flow  be¬ 
cause  there  are  always  plenty  of 
drones  from  good  queens  on  hand. 

Young  queens  reared  by  colonies 
in  such  apiaries  are  up  to  the 
average  of  the  yard  in  quality. 

While  swarming  results  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  colonies, 
it  is  not  the  most  economical 
method  to  follow.  The  problem  before  us  now 
is  ways  and  means  of  getting  the  biggest 
possible  crop  of  honey  next  year.  We  know 
that  big  strong  colonies  are  necessary,  and 
we  know  that  old  queens  are  seldom  equal 
to  the  task.  Young  queens  introduced  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Summer  will  lay  until 
late  in  the  Fall,  producing  a  big  cluster  of 
young  bees  to  go  into  the  Winter,  and  a 
colony  which  will  be  larger  and  in  better 
condition  in  the  Spring.  A  young  queen  starts 
laying  early  in  the  Spring,  and  will  lay  more 
eggs  when  lots  of  brood  is  needed,  than  will 
an  old  queen.  Frequent  failure  of  old  queens 
to  lay  in  the  Spring  is  a  serious  setback  to 
the  colonies  affected,  and  every  beekeeper 
should  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  early  super- 
sedurer  Even  though  a  colony  should  not 
supersede  in  the  Spring,  the  smaller  amount 
of  brood  produced  by  an  old  queen  means 
a  small  force  of  field  bees  ready  when  the 
honey  flow  begins. 

A  skilled  craftsman  cannot  produce  a 
masterpiece  without  tools  suited  to  the  work, 
and  after  we  have  put  a  fine  young  queen 
into  each  colony  we  cannot  expect  those 
queens  to  do  their  best  without  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  operate.  One  set  of  eight, 
nine  or  ten  combs  does  not  provide  a  good 


queen  with  sufficient  room  to  lay  enough  eggs 
to  produce  the  kind  of  colony  we  want  in 
each  hive.  Efficient  producers  provide  all  hives 
with  double  brood  chambers,  or  two  hive 
bodies  one  on  top  of  the  other.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  both  for  extensive  brood  rearing  and  for 
the  storage  of  ample  supplies  of  nectar  and 
pollen.  One-story  hives  should  be  given  an¬ 
other  hive  body  right  now,  while  there  is 
still  time  to  get  it  filled  with  honey.  The 
upper  story  provides  additional  room  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  rearing  of  a  large  force  of  young 
bees  and  for  the  storage  of  supplies  at  the 
same  time. 

Among  beekeepers  there  is  frequently  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  kinds 
of  honey  suitable  for  winter  stores.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  clover  or  buckwheat  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  but  well  ripened  hearts¬ 


A  handy  watering  place  for  the  farm  team. 

ease,  goldenrod,  or  some  other  Fall  flowers 
have  frequently  given  good  results  under 
favorable  conditions.  Even  wild  aster  has 
occasionally  brought  bees  through  the  Winter 
in  some  localities,  but  it  is  not  too  strongly 
recommended.  Honey  not  thoroughly  ripened 
will  cause  dysentery  when  bees  are  confined, 
to  the  hives  for  extended  periods  of  time 
between  days  which  are  mild  enough  for 
cleansing  flights.  In  extremely  damp  locali¬ 
ties,  especially  where  ocean  breezes  blow 
several  miles  inland,  the  bees  have  difficulty 
in  ripening  the  honey,  and  in  getting  rid  of 
excess  moisture  from  around  the  cluster 
during  the  winter  months. 

If  clover  or  buckwheat  honey  cannot  be 
left  with  the  bees  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
for  building  up  a  big  colony  of  vigorous  young 
bees  to  form .  the  winter  cluster.  A  large 
cluster  can  keep  up  the  temperature  with  a 
smaller  consumption  of  stores  per  bee  than 
is  the  case  with  a  smaller  cluster  of  older 
bees.  The  greater  effort  put  forth  by  a  smaller 
cluster  results  in  greater  consumption  of 
stores  per  bee,  and  a  more  rapid  wearing  out 
of  the  bees.  This  greater  consumption  of 
stores,  especially  if  the  stores  are  of  Fall 
honey,  results  in  more  discomfort  to  the  bees, 
and  this  discomfort  induces  more  activity  and 


still  further  consumption  of  stores,  which  ends 
in  dysentery  and  loss  of  the  colonies  affected. 

Spring  is  the  one  season  of"  the  year  when 
the  presence  of  abundant  stores  in  the  hive 
stimulate  the  colony  to  steadily  increased 
brood-rearing.  To  put  up  all  the  honey  possi¬ 
ble  there  must  be  bees,  and  more  bees,  so 
we  should  see  that  no  colony  is  lacking  honey 
and  pollen,  all  they  can  use,  when  Spring 
comes.  Everett  M.  Warren 


From  Hobby  to  Profit 

For  many  years  Walter  Jennings,  Housa- 
tonic,  Mass.,  confined  his  poultry  growing  to 
the  hobby  and  convenience  stage;  enough 
for  eggs  and  home  consumption.  During  the 
past  few  years,  however,  he  has  plainly  shown 
that  the  farmer  who  works  at  a  number  of 
things,  “a  little  of  this  and  a  little 
of  that”  for  his  income  can  in¬ 
clude  profitable  poultry  raising  as 
part  of  his  schedule  without  his 
other  work  falling  behind. 

Mr.  Jennings’  experience  is  all 
the  more  interesting  because  in 
1940  he  sold  his  flock  to  wholesale 
markets,  whereas  in  1941  he  de¬ 
cided  to  work  along  a  little  further 
and  disposed  of  most  of  the  birds 
at  retail.  Both  years  showed  a 
fair  profit  and  furnish  an  excellent 
basis  for  comparison. 

In  1940,  he  bought  1,200  chicks 
and  in  1941,  600,  both  from  the 
same  hatchery.  The  1941  record  is 
especially  interesting  because  it 
shows  a  substantially  greater 
profit  from  half  the  number  of 
chicks.  Having  decided  how  many 
chicks  he  could  give  the  necessary 
time  and  care,  Mr.  Jennings  pur¬ 
chased  them  on  May  10.  Three 
hundred  were  first  put  in  each 
brooder,  and  heat  was  provided 
by  oil.  More  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  in  keeping  the  birds 
cool  than  warm.  Often  he  found  it 
advisable  to  let  the  fires  out  during 
the  day  and  re-start  them  about 
6  P.  M.  In  about  three  weeks  they 
were  entirely  discontinued. 
Th;"ty-five  gallons  of  oil  were 
consumed. 

At  four  weeks  of  age  two  more 
coops  were  added,  making  150 
chicks  to  each.  Floor  space  ranges 
from  10x12  ft.  to  14x14  ft. 

Actual  selling  was  really  begun 
about  August  1,  by  which  time 
the  birds  were  averaging  four 
pounds,  though  half  a  dozen  or  so 
were  disposed  of  in  July.  The 
biggest  sale  was  live  weight  re¬ 
tail  at  25  cents  per  pound;  a  few 
were  sold  at  22  cents  per  pound 
to  be  resold,  and  did  not  have 
to  be  delivered.  On  request,  a 
few  dozen  were  sold  retail, 
dressed,  at  32  cents  per  pound. 

Practically  all  selling  was  done  in  Housa- 
tonic.  Mr.  Jennings  also  operates  a  small  re¬ 
tail  milk  route,  and  the  following  he  has 
built  up  from  this  and  his  long  residence  in 
the  community  helped  him  sell  his  flock  about 
as  fast  as  he  could  deliver  them.  Besides 
taking  orders  while  delivering  milk,  Mr. 
Jennings  often  loaded  up  40  or  more  on 
Saturday  mornings  and  sold  them  direct  from 
the  truck.  By  October  1  they  were  all  gone 
but  23,  which  were  kept  for  home  use. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  chicks  was  a  little 
higher  than  ordinarily,  but  this  New  England 
farmer  is  convinced  that  their  superior  grade 
was  a  definite  factor  in  the  profits  shown  at 
the  end  of  both  seasons.  In  both  1940  and 
1941  the  chicks  bought  were  New  Hampshire 
Reds  and  Barred  Rock  cross  breeds.  The  loss 
percentage  was  comparatively  low,  less  than 
four  percent.  As  soon  as  they  were  big 
enough,  four-foot  long  grilled  hoppers  were 
used.  They  permitted  the  placing  of  feed 
continually  in  front  of  the  chicks,  but  pre¬ 
vented  waste.  Still  later,  hoppers  made  at 
home  about  six  feet  long  and  ten  inches  wide, 
with  a  roll  to  prevent  roosting.  At  least  every 
two  weeks  and  usually  every  ten  days  the 
coops  (Continued  on  Page  444) 


Photo — Miss  G.  E.  Smith,  Holland,  N.  Y. 
Cows  at  ease  on  the  John  Rice  Farm  in  Erie  County,  New  York. 
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More  work  to  be  done  .  .  .  fewer  hands  to  do  it ! 
That  means  good  health,  gfood  diet  on  the  vital 
farm  front.  And  first  for  health  is  milk . . .  nature’s 
most  nearly  perfect  food.  Milk  provides  energy 
for  extra  work,  helps  fight  fatigue,  and  gives  you 
a  goodly  supply  of  the  vitamins  and  minerals  your 
body  must  have. 

Remember,  too,  more  milk  used  on  the  farm  stretch¬ 
es  food  budgets.  Milk  can  go  out  to  the  fields  for  a 
between-meals  snack,  and  offer  a  royal  greeting  at 
the  dinner  table.  Official  diets  say  “at  least  a  pint 
a  day  for  every  adult,  more  for  every  child.”  Your 
country  needs  you  healthy  ...  so  make  milk  a 
daily  habit  ...  in  cooked  dishes,  and  as  a  delicious 
beverage ! 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  SAYS 
SATISFY  THIRST  . . .  FORTIFY  HEALTH 

DRINK  MILK! 


Vitamins  for  “aliveness” 
Minerals  for  well-being 
Helpful  for  reducing  diets 
Alkaline  reaction  for  fatigue 


Vitamin  “A”  for  cold  resistance 
Calcium  for  clear  complexion 
Nature’s  cheapest  complete  food 
Perfect  for  the  whole  family 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


8  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

FULL  MONTHS  M 


Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 

USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

|  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

i 

■ 

Name  . 

■ 

■  1^.  F.  D . Box . 

i 

Town . State . 

i 

■  If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
S  year  subscription. 


N.  J.  Fair  Sept.  27  -  Oct.  3 

Although  all  New  Jersey  county 
fairs  have  been  cancelled  in  order 
to  reduce  travel  and  resultant  con¬ 
sumption  of  gasoline  and  tires,  State 
authorities  have  decided  to  hold  the 
State  Fair  this  year  as  usual, 
September  27-October  3.  It  was  felt 
that  the  competitive  awards  made 
by  the  Fair  would  serve  to  keep 
farmers’  and  4-H  Club  members’  in¬ 
terest  in  greater  production  keyed  to 
the  highest  possible  pitch. 

New  features  to  be  emphasized  are 
those  that  will  encourage  women 
folks  on  farms  and  in  homes  to 
exhibit  their  canned  goods,  needle¬ 
work  and  other  articles  which  will 
show  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
housewife  in  making  substitutions  for 
things  no  longer  obtainable.  Another 
special  attraction  will  be  the  Victory 
Garden  exhibits.  Townships  and 
communities  in  Mercer  County  will 
participate  in  the  competition  and  it 
is  expected  that  more  than  50  entries 
will  be  available  for  judging,  as  many 
people  have  put  in  Victory  Gardens 
this  year  at  the  request  of  the 
Government.  The  Granges  are  again 
preparing  exhibits  and  will  also  take 
part  in  the  events  on  Grange  Day, 
which  will  be  Wednesday  of  Fair 
Week. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  is  within  easy  reach 
of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  and  busses  run  direct  to 
the  grounds  on  daily  schedules  so 
that  there  will  be  no  undue  taxing 
of  transportation  facilities.  j.  w.  w. 


Conn.  Fruit  Growers  Meet 

A  Summer  Field  Meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Pomological  Society  was 
held  on  August  8  at  the  Charles  B. 
Curtis  Avalon  Farms  in  Bantam. 
After  a  morning’s  tour  through  the 
orchards,  the  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  discussion  on  current  apple 
problems.  William  H.  Darrow, 
Putney,  Vt.,  spoke  on  “The  New 
England  Fruit  Grower  and  the  War.” 
Arthur  T.  Williams,  Assistant  County 
Agent  of  Dutchess  County,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  spoke  on  the  labor 
problem  and  also  gave  his  views  on 
the  latest  spray  devices.  Other 
speakers  included  Dr.  Philip  Garman, 
E.  M.  Stoddard,  H.  A.  Rollins,  Dr. 
W.  P.  J  udkins,  and  Prof.  S.  P. 
Hollister. 

An  interesting  part  of  the  meeting 
was  the  opportunity  given  for  asking 
questions  and  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  fruit  industry  in 
Connecticut.  h.  f. 


Beeswax  Price  Ceilings 

I  have  read  the  article  on  page 
409  in  your  July  25  issue  titled 
“Developments  in  Honey  Produc¬ 
tion.”  It  is  there  stated  that  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price  of  wax  is  49  cents  per 
pound.  That  49-cent  price  ceiling 
was  made  on  December  24,  1941  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
but  now  all  prices  must  conform 
to  the  March  price  ceiling  of  each 
individual  concern. 

The  ceiling  price  for  our  company 
for  domestic  beeswax  in  March  for 
this  year  was  42  cents  per  pound 
delivered  New  York.  Some  other 
concerns  may  have  paid  more  or  less 
at  that  time.  Therefore,  with  March 
ceiling  prices  prevailing,  uniformity 
in  price  no  longer  prevails.  J.  F.  B. 

New  York 


From  Hobby  to  Profit 

(Continued  from  Page  443) 
were  thoroughly  cleaned.  Only  one 
flushing  was  given,  and  this  was 
probably  not  needed,  but  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  ounce  of  prevention 
instead  of  the  pound  of  cure.  The 
mixture  used  was  30  percent  skim¬ 
med  milk,  the  remainder  normal 
feed  ration. 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
sults  for  both  years:  1940  (1,200 
chicks  bought;  sold  wholesale).  Total 
proceeds  from  sales,  including  birds 
consumed  at  home  figure  at  market 
price  time  of  sale,  $870.92.  Total  cost 
of  production,  including  cost  of  baby 
chicks,  feeding,  heat,  disinfectant, 
etc.,  $704.78;  net  profit  $166.14. 
1941  (600  chicks,  sold  retail).  Pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sales  $700.  Total  cost  of 
production  $414.24;  net  profit  $285.76. 

Each  year’s  record  shows  a  fair 
profit  for  the  work  involved;  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Jennings  believes  the 
greater  return  from  retail  sales  well 
worth  the  greater  detail  work. 
Massachusetts  d.  p.  c. 


August  22,  1942 

-  Wood  for  Fuel 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 

1942  by  some  135,000  cars.  Late  in 
1942,  when  the  war  program  really 
gets  into  its  stride,  more  than  three 
times  that  number  of  new  cars  alone 
will  be  needed.  In  June  of  this  year 
Chairman  Eastman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  again  urged 
shippers  to  ease  the  railroads’  burden 
by  using  trucks  and  barges  wherever 
possible.  It  makes  no  essential  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  wood  dealer’s  truck 
picks  the  fuelwood  up  in  the  woods 
or  whether  the  farmer’s  truck  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  fuel  yard  in  the  city, 
wood  can  be  delivered.  This  fact 
stands  without  argument  since,  as  re¬ 
strictions  for  the  use  of  gasoline  are 
developed,  such  restrictions  will  fall 
lightest  on  the  use  of  gasoline  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  legitimate  activities 
of  operating  a  farm.  If  marketing  is 
not  one  of  the  legitimate  activities 
of  running  a  farm  business,  then  all 
of  the  books  on  economics,  and  es¬ 
pecially  farm  economics,  will  have  to 
be  rewritten. 

A  last  word  about  prices.  They 
will,  of  course,  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Since  September  1939  the 
prices  of  all  grades  of  lumber  have 
risen  some  40  to  45  percent.  It  no 
longer  pays  mill  men  to  throw  their 
low  grade  lumber  to  fuel.  Similar 
increases  have  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  cordwood,  though  as  a  low 
value  product  its  price  rise  has 
tended  to  lag  behind  those  of  other 
more  valuable  commodities. 


Humming  Birds  and 
Bumble  Bees 

A  friend  sent  me  a  few  Scarlet 
Runner  beans;  they  are  a  mottled 
purple  bean  of  the  pole  limas  and 
have  scai-let  flowers  on  long  stems. 
As  a  climber  they  grow  better  than 
18  feet  and  I  have  been  told  the 
pods  make  excellent  string  beans, 
also  the  dry  shell  beans  are  tasty.  I 
grow  Scarlet  Runners  to  attract 
humming  birds.  Without  them  I 
never  see  a  humming  bird  and  a 
close  second  are  the  large  bumble 
bees  that  visit  the  Scarlet  ^Runners. 
Bumble  bees  molest  no  one  who 
leaves  them  to  their  self  appointed 
chore. 

There  is  one  thing  the  bumble 
bees  are  responsible  for;  they  go 
bumbling  up  the  corn  leaves  cutting 
them  as  if  slit  with  a  fine  pen-knife 
from  near  the  stalk  to  near  the  tip; 
still  the  corn  keeps  on  growing.  I 
have  never  seen  any  disturbance  be¬ 
tween  the  humming  birds  and 
bumble  bees.  J  e  g 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

.The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2  50 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche .  2.48 

(New  York  City  residents, ' add  \% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security! 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort,  for  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


YORKWIN  WHEAT  (white) 
NURED  WHEAT  (red) 
WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 

THE  OUTSTANDING  NEW  VARIETY 
RYE  and  other  seasonal  seeds  for 
August  and  September  sowing. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


i  YOUR  OWN  SEED  vfit/v 


YAC  A  WAY  4 

CLEANERS  -  GRADERS  -  TREATERS 


^  IMPROVE  YIELDS  .  plant  perfectly 
cleaned,  graded  seed.  Keep  out 
weeds  — SAVE  MONEY  by  clean¬ 
ing  at  home— SELL  seed  at  a  profit. 
FARM  and  CUSTOM  sixes.  Hand, 
electric  or  gasoline.  Screens  oats, 
wheat,  barley,  soybeans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  lespedesa,  clover,  etc. 

HI  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W.  HANCE  MFC.  CO.,  Westerville,  Ohio 


Jo  Relieve 
Misery 


CP^666 

LIQUID. TABLETS. SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


StrnwKorrv  Plnnlc Be8t  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

OiraWDerry  rianis  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Interest  compounded  semi  .annually.  Send 
post  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  LOW  COST  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom¬ 
ical  protection  for  you  and  yours. 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y.  If 


Questions  on  Fruits 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Size  of  Cherries 

Our  cherry  tree  bears  very  small 
fruit.  Can  you  suggest  a  tree  food 
or  some  other  treatment  that  will 
increase  the  size?  o.  E. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Varieties  vary  considerable  in  size 
of  fruit.  For  example,  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  fruits  are  not  overly  large, 
while  Reine  Hortense  fruits  are 
larger  than  average.  If  you  have  a 
small-fruiting  variety  you  cannot 
change  this  general  characteristic. 

Nevertheless,  size  is  dependent  in 
part  upon  good  vigor  of  tree,  on  no 
over-loading  with  fruit,  and  ample 
moisture  supply.  If  the  tree  does 
not  have  good  vigor,  that  is,  terminal 
growth  of  eight  inches  to  one  foot, 
try  an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
or  ammonium  sulphate  early  next 
Spring  just  after  the  buds  start.. 
Make  the  application  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  out  under  the 
drip  of  branches,  using  about  three 
to  four  pounds  of  material  for  a 
cherry  tree  8  to  15  years  of  age.  If 
the  tree  is  in  grass,  remember  that 
the  fertilizer  may  kill  the  grass  or 
at  least  discolor  it. 

Finally,  while  it  is  not  commer¬ 
cially  practical  to  thin  cherry  trees 
in  the  East,  nevertheless,  if  you  have 
a  single  tree  you  can  definitely  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  fruit  by  thinning 
early  in  the  season,  or,  if  you  can 
supply  additional  water  to  the  tree 
about  10  days  before  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  you  will  find  the  additional 
moisture  will  help  in  the  final  swell 
of  the  fruit  to  increased  size. 


Apples  Spoil 

I  have  an  early  appletree  which 
bears  a  lot  of  fruit  each  year  but 
the  apples  rot  on  the  tree  either 
from  the  core  or  on  the  outside.  It 
is  a  beautiful  apple  when  ripe,  re¬ 
sembling  a  very  large  red  straw¬ 
berry,  long,  pointed,  and  very  good 
in  flavor.  m.  f. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

From  the  description,  the  variety 
may  be  Chenango,  also  called 
Chenango  Strawberry.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  variety  for  the 
fruits  to  soften  and  to  develop  water 
core.  Unfortunately,  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  about  it.  In  spite 
of  its  defects,  Chenango  is  a  splendid 
and  interesting  variety  for  the  home 
and  backyard. 

It  may  be  that  some  insect  trouble 
is  also  involved.  Apple  maggot 
infestation  results  in  brown  tunnels 
and  burrowings  through  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit  and  breakdown  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  flesh.  To  control 
apple  maggot  an  arsenical  spray  is 
used,  making  one  application  about 
the  first  of  July  and  a  second  about 
July  15.  If  upon  examination  of  the 
fruit  you  find  that  apple  maggot  is 
causing  the  trouble,  you  should  pick 
up  the  dropped  fruits  and  destroy 
them  so  as  to  remove  the  source 
of  infestation  for  next  year’s  crop. 
If  you  wish  to  be  more  certain  about 
the  trouble,  take  some  of  the  fruits 
to  your  Farm  Bureau  Manager  at 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Copper  Dust  or  Calcium 
Arsenate? 

I  have  about  70  peach  trees  which 
have  been  so  severely  injured  by  a 
neighbor  dusting  potatoes  that  the 
entire  crop  of  peaches  and  leaves 
are  now  on  the  ground.  He  does  not 
seem  to  care  and  my  crop  loss  this 
year  will  be  about  $300.  What*can  I 
do  to  prevent  this  occurring  again? 
I  do  not  like  to  take  the  case  to 
court.  Do  you  know  of  any  court 
decisions  on  a  case  like  this? 

New  York  w.  h.  k. 

The  dust  combinations  used  for 
potatoes  frequently  include  calcium 
arsenate  and  some  form  of  copper. 
Both  of  these  are  extremely  toxic  to 
peach  trees,  so  that  it  would  not  be 
at  all  surprising  that  the  dust  for 
potatoes  would  defoliate  peach  trees. 

Others  may  have  heard  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  kind,  where  the  dusting 
from  a  field  of  one  neighbor  affects 
the  crop  of  another.  If  so,  perhaps 
they  will  contribute  their  experi¬ 
ences.  In  the  meantime  we  suggest 
that  you  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  h.  b.  t. 
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The  country  is  calling  for  Junk — stuff  that  is  rusting  in  fence  corners, 
back  of  the  barn  and  down  in  the  gully .  Fifty  per  cent  of  every  tank, 
gun  and  ship  is  made  from  scrap  steel . 


Q.  What  kinds  of  Junk  does  our 
country  especially  need? 

A.  Iron  and  steel;  rubber;  and  all 
scrap  metals  such  as  copper,  brass, 
zinc  and  tin ;  rags ;  burlap  bags ; 
and  Manila  rope. 

Q-  Why  should  scrap  pass 
through  the  hands  of  Junk 
dealers  ? 

A.  Scrap  must  be  properly  sorted, 
graded,  prepared  and  packed,  and 
accumulated  in  lots  large  enough 
to  ship  efficiently,  before  it  can  be 
used  by  mills.  Only  the  Junk  deal¬ 
er  has  the  experience  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  do  this.  Junk  is  bought  by 
industry  from  scrap  dealers  at  es¬ 
tablished,  government-controlled 
prices. 

Q-  How  can  one  be  sure  that 
the  Junk  dealers  won’t 
hold  the  scrap  to  get  higher 
prices? 

A.  The  J unk  dealer  cannot  get  higher 
prices  by  holding,  since  ceilings 
have  been  placed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  prices  at  which  he  can 
sell  to  consuming  mills.  In  case 
of  hoarding,  the  government  has 
power  of  requisitioning. 

Q-  Are  there  ceiling  prices  on 
all  scrap  and  waste  mate¬ 
rials  ? 

A.  The  government  has  fixed  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  regulating  sales  of  all 
important  waste  materials  to  con¬ 
suming  mills.  There  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  on  selling  at  prices  below  the 
ceilings. 

Q-  Why  doesn’t  the  govern¬ 
ment  prescribe  prices  which 
Junk  dealers  will  pay  for 
scrap  ? 

A.  There  are  too  many  factors  in¬ 
volved  to  make  this  practical.  The 


value  of  Junk  on  a  farm  or  in  a 
home  depends  upon  its  form  and 
the  cost  of  transporting  it  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Naturally,  the  price  ceilings 
limit  the  amount  which  Junk 
dealers  can  afford  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  doesn’t  the  govern¬ 
ment  collect  Junk? 

A.  The  government  is  collecting 
scrap  iron  and  rubber  on  farms 
where  Junk  dealers  are  not  nor¬ 
mally  available.  In  most  places  the 
collection  problem  does  not  war¬ 
rant  establishing  a  government- 
operated  system. 

Q.  Does  the  government  want 
gifts  of  scrap  materials? 

A.  The  government  prefers  that  gifts 
of  scrap  be  made  to  local  charities, 
service  organizations  or  Defense 
Councils.  If  you  wish  to  help  the 
government  directly  with  your 
scrap,  sell  it  to  a  Junk  dealer  and 
buy  War  Stamps  or  Bonds  with 
the  proceeds. 

Q.  Why  are  so-called  ** auto¬ 
mobile  graveyards’ ’  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist? 

A.  Because  every  day  cars  are  nor¬ 
mally  sold  to  graveyards  for  junk¬ 
ing,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  auto 
graveyards  in  business  as  produc¬ 
ers  of  scrap  and  sellers  of  second¬ 
hand  parts.  The  aim  of  the  War 
Production  Board  is  to  keep  this 
process  moving,  but  to  speed  it  up 
so  that  every  graveyard  will  scrap 
each  car  it  buys  within  60  days. 

Q.  How  do  I  turn  it  in? 

A.  Collect  it  and  pile  it  up  and 

1.  Call  the  nearest  Junk  dealer  to 
come  and  get  it. 

2.  If  there  is  no  near-by  dealer, 
write  or  phone  your  County  War 
Board  or  get  in  touch  with  your 
farm  implement  dealer. 


This  message  approved  by  Conservation  Division 

WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 

This  advertisement  paid  for  by  the  American  Industries  Salvage  Committee 
(representing  and  with  funds  provided  by  groups  of  leading  industrial  concerns). 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ot 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Profits  from  Evil 

IN  a  recent  brief  comment  on  a  15th  century- 
historic  incident,  a  notable  churchman 

Said: 

“People  engaged  in  any  reform  very  often 
gain  the  enmity  of  those  who  profit  by  the 
evils  the  reformer  tries  to  abolish.” 

The  history  of  every  age  and  of  every 
country  testifies  to  the  truth  of  that  terse 
observation. 

The  major  part  of  the  people  of  America 
are  content  to  work  for  a  living,  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  forethought,  and  to 
be  free  in  their  pursuit  of  happiness.  These 
virtues  are  the  pride  of  our  people  and  the 
hope  of  our  nation.  These  are  the  people  who 
create  wealth,  produce  utilities  and  build  and 
maintain  our  churches.  They  believe  in  God, 
in  self  government  and  in  both  Divine  and 
human  law.  They  love  peace  and  endure  much 
suffering  and  hardship  before  resorting  to 
force  or  violence  of  any  kind.  Would  that  we 
were  all  of  that  mind  and  purpose! 

But  there  is  a  minor  part  of  our  people 
who  seem  to  be  constitutionally  opposed  to 
work  themselves.  They  aim  to  live  by  their 
wits  and  on  the  fruits  of  other  peoples’  labor. 
They  intoxicate  themselves  with  a  spirit  of 
greed,  hate  and  the  lure  of  power.  In  the 
pursuit  of  these  selfish  aims  they  develop  a 
sense  of  superiority.  They  then  think  they 
are  entitled  to  more  comfort  and  pleasures 
and  privileges  than  their  peace  loving  and 
industrious  fellow  citizens.  They  lay  schemes 
to  grab  the  fruits  of  those  who  do  work 
and  produce.  They  turn  to  politics,  to  leader¬ 
ship,  or  to  swindling  schemes  to  rob  labor 
and  to  oppress  the  poor.  They  gain  skill  by 
practice  and  experience.  They  seem  to  be 
increasing  in  numbers.  They  are  more  of  a 
factor  in  politics  than  formerly. 

The  reformer  seeks  to  protect  the  victims  of 
these  charlatans  and  exploiters.  He  gains  their 
enmity  and  their  vengeance.  Their  mode  of 
life  is  at  stake.  If  their  corruption  is  admitted 
or  determined,  they  are  humiliated,  and  others 
may  be  involved.  Reputations  of  high  esteem 
have  been  at  their  peril  in  the  past  and  the 
honest,  zealous  reformer  lost  in  his  fight 
against  the  united  minions  of  corruption. 

The  greatset  Reformer  who  ever  lived  was 
executed  on  a  cross  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  “those  who  profited  by  the  evils  He  tried 
to  abolish.” 


A  Saboteur  Amongst  Us 

I  KNOW  a  man.  He  is  a  bachelor  who  lives 
with  his  sister,  a  good  man  and  a  good 
farm  hand,  but  given  to  liquor.  He  says  he 
hates  himself  for  this. 

What  makes  matters  worse  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  cracker  jack  with  farm  tools.  He  can 
slice  a  thin  furrow  away  from  a  planted  crop, 
or  throw  bne  up  towards  it  that  is  a  credit 
to  an  artist  and  that  saves  a  lot  of  hand  labor. 
He  is  resourceful,  a  good  worker,  but  he  can¬ 
not  be  counted  on,  and  there  you  are.  He 
is  a  native  saboteur. 

The  government  cries  for  man  power,  but 
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another  man  must  be  deferred  from  military 
service  to  do  the  work  and  take  his  place. 
The  government  calls  for  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  crops  but  the  cherries  rot 
on  the  trees  and  the  grain  that  could  have 
nourished  life  is  poured  into  alcohol.  The 
government  calls  for  saving  of  gasoline  and 
rubber,  but  the  great  beer  trucks  roll  merrily 
across  country  to  transport  their  cargoes. 

We  are  at  war.  We  are  rationing  food¬ 
stuffs  and  necessities  of  life.  We  are  elimin¬ 
ating  luxuries  and  non-essentials.  We  need 
explosives  which  are  manufactured  from 
alcohol.  Isn’t  it  possible  to  ration  alcohol? 
It  is,  if  and  when  we  want  to  do  it. 


William  W.  Higgins 

WILLIAM  WAGAR  HIGGINS,  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  died  at  his  home  in  Maywood, 
N.  J.,  on  August  4,  1942,  after  a  failing  ill¬ 
ness  of  seven  months. 

Mr.  Higgins  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Spencer- 
town  in  Columbia  County,  New  York,  68 
years  ago.  His  forebears  were  farmers  in 
New  England  and  New  York  from  the  time 
of  the  early  settlements  of  these  states.  He 


William  W.  Higgins ,  1874-1942 


was  educated  in  the  local  schools,  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  in  a  New  York  State 
commercial  college.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Elma 
Goodridge  Higgins,  survives. 

Mr.  Higgins  came  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  nearly  50  years  ago  as  secretary  to 
the  publisher.  He  was  advanced  to  assistant 
to  the  Editor  and  in  1927  he  became  Managing 
Editor.  His  early  life  on  the  farm  gave  him 
an  understanding  and  sympathy  with  farm 
life  and  farm  people  that  well  fitted  him  for 
his  long  service  in  these  positions.  His  in¬ 
dustry,  intelligence  and  capacity  for  work, 
aided  by  a  marvelous  memory,  developed  this 
farm  boy  into  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
information  on  agricultural  problems  both 
practical  and  scientific. 


What  Farmers  Say 

APPROVES  R.  N.-Y.  POLICIES 


The  policies  of  your  paper  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Please  excuse  the  pencil  because  I  am 
writing  this  between  chores.  I  have  just  come 
in  from  hoeing  my  sweet  corn  and  it  certainly 
is  an  inspiring  sight.  I  have  a  notion  to  snap 
some  pictures  of  my  fields  and  send  them  in  to 
you  as  this  section  is  well  known  for  its  glacial 
fertility. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  editorials  in 
your  last  issue  of  July  25  and  you  certainly  hew 
to  the  line.  Good  for  you!  Self-annointed  lead¬ 
ers  indeed!  We  have  them  here  too.  Our  local 
Grange  has  supported  Free  Farmers.  Motions  are 
made  and  recorded  mostly  by  a  select  few  that 
appoint  themselves  as  “know-tit-alls;”  and  if 
someone  does  comment  otherwise,  they  put  them 
in  their  place.  As  I  am  not  a  dairy  farmer  but 
am  in  poultry,  I  could  not  protest  too  much  but 
it  looked  mighty  suspicious  that  Free  Farmers 
didn’t  get  busy  until  the  C.  I.O.  endangered  their 
monopoly. 

Everyone  should  congratulate  the  Valley 
Creamery  at  Waverly.  That’s  quite  a  stunt  they 
pulled  on  the  Commissioner.  Long  may  they 
prosper! 

I  had  a  very  warm  argument  recently  with  a 
representative  of  American  Agriculturist  regard¬ 
ing  your  policies  and  their  policies.  When  I  read 
a  farm  periodical,  I  want  to  read  articles  in¬ 
sympathy  with  the  Farmer  and  not  playing  to 
the  tune  of  Big  Business.  I  am  49  years  old  and 
have  been  an  admirer  of  yours  for  20  years  I’ll 
be  in  there  cheering  for  you  as  long  as  you’re 
in  there  punching.  s  K 

Chautauqua  County,  New  York 


run,  uiK  HUJNS 


We  are  pleased  with  the  way  you  stand  up 
for  the  common  people  and  try  to  protect  the 
farmer  from  those  who  know  nothing  about  the 
farmers  trials,  yet  dictate  to  him.  We  must  learn 
to  be  more  diligent  about  our  rights  and  work 
more  together  for  our  justice  as  American 
citizens. 

The  Methodist  people  here  have  just  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
to  protect  our  boys  in  camps  from  the  awful 
curse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  Presbyterian  women 
have  done  much  the  same.  Our  Christian  people 
and  sensible  men  everywhere  should  join  with 
them  to  urge  the  passage  of  the  Sheppard  Bill 

,  __  Mrs.  Ella  Cass 

Harbor  Creek,  Pa. 


^ -  ,  v  iny  relations 

with. you  as  a  subscriber  and  a  member  of  your 
large  R.  N.-Y  family,  I  always  first  look  over 
and  examine  all  the  details  of  each  front  page 
picture.  In  these  pictures  I  find  nothing  but 
cheer,  comfort  and  hope  and  it  certainly  is 
B/r^aSa/^t  fpi^st  of  these  turbulent  days. 

^New^°York1C^eS^ Ublcssings  be  upon  you  all. 

G.  «X •  R. 


I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
editorials  and  your  patriotism. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


of  your 
e.  e.  s. 


Every  dairy  farmer,  every  consumer  of  milk, 
every  under  nourished  child,  every  citizen,  who 
fights  against  injustice  and  for  honest  equitable 
government  has  suffered  a  grievous,  irreparable 
loss  in  the  passing  of  Dr.  Howard  C.  Reynolds 
of  Hai  i  isburg,  Pa.,  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
in  the  country  in  milk  problems  and  a  courage¬ 
ous,  tireless  crusader.  Gertrude  B.  Fuller 
Pennsylvania 


I  can  remember  when  milk  was  sold  for  five 
cents  a  quart  and  the  farmer  got  two  and  one- 
half  cents.  Why  shouldn’t  they  have  half  the 
consumer’s  price  now?  r  s  v  w 

New  York 

The  answer  is:  The  milk  barons  now  fix  both 
the  price  the  farmer  gets  and  the  price  the 
consumer  “pays. 


Brev'*ips 

New  \ork  State  reports  the  best  wheat  crop 
for  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  most  powerful  and  impelling  influence  in 
the  universe  is  the  living  force  of  plants  and 
animals. 


In  manner,  William  Higgins  was  modest. 
At  times  he  seemed  retiring.  He  was  not  self 
assertive.  He  was  mild  and  entirely  free  of 
vulgar  speech  or  word.  He  ndver  resorted  to 
pretense  or  bluff.  But  he  was  no  mollycoddler. 
He  was  outspoken  for  truth,  honesty  and 
justice,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  express  his 
disapproval  and  contempts  for  the  exploiters 
of  the  farm  and  farm  people  to  whose  service 
his  life  was  painstakingly  devoted. 

During  his  illness,  Mr.  Higgins’  mind  and 
memory  remained  clear  to  the  last.  The  day 
before  his  death  without  apparent  fatigue,  he 
dictated  at  his  home  answers  to  20-odd  letters 
in  reply  to  inquiries  from  farmers.  During 
the  night,  the  summons  came,  and  “with  an 
unfaltering  trust”  he  went  “like  one  who 
wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him 
and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams,” 


The  worst  lawn  weed  is  the  narrow-leaved 
plantain  or  buckhorn  plantain.  Frequent  cutting 
prevents  seeding. 

,landscape  gardening,  do  not  give 
tii6  little  babbling  brook  too  much  leeway  It 
may  get  out  of  bounds. 

Synthetic  camphor,  made  from  southern  pine 
is  claimed  to  be  chemically  identical  with  that 
from  Formosa  before  the  war. 

Jersey  breeders  through  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  will,  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
award  1,000  bull  calves  to  selected  dairymen. 

Blessed  is  the  dead  which  dieth  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  Rev.  14: 13. 

Contests  are  being  conducted  to  determine  the 
possibility  of  using  Army  jeeps  after  the  war 
to  fill  the  gap  until  tractor  production  is  under 
way  again.  It  is  reported,  after  demonstration, 
that  a  jeep  can  pull  a  16-inch  plow,  cut  a  furrow 
7  inhes  deep  and  plow  an  acre  of  land  on  an 
expenditure  of  2.32  gallons  of  gasoline. 
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Health  Rules  Annul  Milk  Law 

I  asked  our  health  officer  if  he  would  give 
me  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  sell  100  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  at  my  farm  and  he  told  me  that 
the  town  has  a  law  which  prohibits  anyone  from 
selling  other  than  pasteurized  milk,  but  that  I  could 
sell  10  quarts  a  day  without  any  papers.  So  he  said 
that  was  all  he  could  do  for  me.  I  am  wondering 
if  that  is  the  case.  Another  thing  is  the  vote  on 
the  “100  quarts  a  day”  bill  by  Mr.  Hampton,  our 
Oneida  County  Senator,  and  also  by  William  R. 
Williams,  our  2nd  District  Assemblyman,  so  that 
farmers  will  know  whom  they  represent — the 
Dairymen’s  League  or  the  people  who  pay  their 
salaries  and  elect  them.  It  will  freshen  up  the 
memory  of  the  voters  in  rural  districts.  These 
men  voted  against  the  Graves-Whitney  Bill  and 
now  offer  the  half-alibi  that  they  voted  that  way 
to  protect  the  farmers,  especially  the  big  pro¬ 
ducers;  which  is  nothing  but  the  bunk.  Hank 
Rathbun,  Dairymen’s  League  vice-president,  lives 
in  this  section.  That  may  be  the  answer  to  a 
lot  of  riddles.  R*  T*  A- 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

HIS  case  is  typical  of  the  arbitrary 
manner  in  which  many  of  the  local  health 
officers  throughout  New  York  State  have 
been  wielding  the  bureaucratic  “big  stick”  on 
small  producers  during  the  past  year.  These 
officials  are  usually  infected  with  the  pas¬ 
teurization  bug,  with  big  dealer  propaganda, 
and  with  their  own  importance.  Any  one  of 
these  three  contagious  diseases  is  enough 
reason  in  itself  for  a  health  official  to  deny  a 
dairy  farmer  the  right  to  sell  his  own  milk, 
even  though  that  producer  may  be  comply¬ 
ing  with  all  sanitary  and  inspection  rules. 

Originally,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
had  the  right,  under  the  law,  to  exempt  from 
milk  dealer  license  requirements,  any  dealer 
whose  sales  did  not  exceed  3,000  pounds  a 
month  (about  47  quarts  a  day).  Acting  under 
the  powers  given  to  him  by  law,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  issued  a  regulation  in  February, 
1938,  exempting  those  selling  10  quarts  of 
milk  a  day  from  the  license  requirements, 
and  imposed  an  annual  license  fee  of  only 
$3.00  on  those  selling  from  10  to  47  quarts 
a  day.  A  local  health  permit  was,  how¬ 
ever,  required  in  every  case.  Then 
last  year,  the  State  Legislature  passed 
the  Graves  -  Whitney  Bill  and  it  was 
made  a  law.  Its  provisions  exempted  from 
licensing  any  farmer  selling  up  to  100  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  on  the  farm  whiere  produced 
to  consumers  coming  there  for  it.  It  did  not, 
however,  change  the  rule  that  a  local  health 
permit  was  required  for  the  retail  sale  of 
milk,  no  matter  what  the  daily  amount. 
The  milk  monopoly  took  quick  advantage  of 
this  loophole  by  raising  every  conceivable 
kind  of  objection  to  the  issuance  of  health 
permits  to  individual  dairymen  who  were 
otherwise  eligible  under  the  new  law.  The 
big  dealers  and  the  so-called  farm  leaders 
had  been  100  percent  against  the  Graves- 
Whitney  Bill  from  the  start  because  they  saw 
in  it  an  opening  wedge  in  the  fight  to  restore 
to  dairymen  the  right  to  sell  their  own  milk 
on  their  own  terms.  When  their  political 
pressure  failed  them  and  the  bill  was  finally 
passed,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the 
health  regulations.  They  saw  to  it  that  new 
local  ordinances  were  passed  affecting  the 
retail  sale  of  miik, ' . Abth  which  ordinances  an 
individual  producer  could  not  possibly  com¬ 
ply,  either  physically  or  financially.  They 
decided  to  use  compulsory  pasteurization  as 
the  chief  obstacle  and  found  that  it  worked 
out  well  because  farmers  did  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  install  their  own  pas¬ 
teurizing  equipment. 

Here,  in  the  case  of  this  Oneida  County 
dairyman,  he  was  told  by  his  health  officer 
that  he  could  not  issue  him  a  permit  to  sell 
raw  milk  because  of  the  local  ordinance  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  sale  of  raw  milk  but  that,  if  he 
sold  less  than  10  quarts  a  day,  he  did  not 
need  a  permit. 

We  took  this  matter  up  with  the  State 
Health  Department  and  were  advised  that 
such  might  be  the  case  in  rural  communities 
since,  to  require  the  inspection  of  every  dairy 
selling  only  a  few  quarts  of  milk,  would  place 
too  unreasonable  and  burdensome  a  task  on 
the  local  health  officers. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  health 
authorities,  state  and  local,  is  unwarranted 
and  indefensible.  If  the  pasteurization  ordi¬ 


nance  in  this  Oneida  County  town  was  en¬ 
acted  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health  of  its 
citizens  (and,  according  to  all  the  experts, 
that  is  always  the  only  reason),  then  no 
person  should  be  allowed  to  sell  one  drop  of 
raw  milk  in  that  community,  no  matter  how 
few  sales  he  might  want  to  make.  All  the 
diseases  alleged  to  be  contracted  from  raw' 
milk  could  just  as  easily  be  contracted  with 
each  of  several  persons  selling  less  than  10 
quarts  as  with  one  person  selling  more  than 
10  quarts. 

There  is  a  definite  place  and  reason  for 
pasteurization  in  the  dairy  industry  where 
it  may  be  necessary  to  transport  milk  great 
distances  without  souring.  Today,  however, 
in  the  hands  of  the  big  dealers,  and  because 
of  their  pressure  and  money,  pasteurization 
has  become  a  racket  to  perpetuate  a  monopoly. 
We  will  always  hear  denials  and  explanations 
and  excuses,  but  this  one  instance  in  Oneida 
County  establishes  pretty  clearly  in  our  mind 
that  the  purpose  of  the  present  drive  to  en¬ 
force  local  pasteurization  ordinances  is  nothing 
but  a  blind  to  make  the  Graves-Whitney  Law 
ineffective,  force  the  small  producer  out  of 
business  and  thus  leave  the  field  open  for 
easy  pickings  by  the  racketeers. 


Gas  Rationing  and  Food  Stands 

rP  HE  country  roadside  stands  have  been 
*  hard  hit  by  the  gas  rationing  which  has 
reduced  travel  and  vacations  and  the  lost 
patronage  of  the  tourist  camps.  Reports  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  income  from  these  sources  this 
year  are  cut  all  the  way  from  one-t'enth  to 
one-fourth  of  previous  trade.  The  following 
letter  from  a  Northern  New  York  farm 
woman  is  typical  of  all  general  reports: 

“We  are  urged  to  buy  bonds  and  want  to  do 
our  part.  We  own  a  small  farm.  We  do  not  own 
a  car  but  gas  rationing  has  dipped  down  deep 
into  our  small  income  which  depends  on  the  rent 
of  three  tourist  cottages  and  the  sale  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  tourists,  and  occupants 
of  the  summer  cottages. 

“There  is  almost  none  of  this  business  this  year 
so  we  have  almost  no  market  for  our  garden  stuff 
and  only  one-third  of  our  usual  cottage  income. 
The  nearby  cottagers  have  been  customers  too 
when  they  use  their  summer  cottages  but  this 
year  almost  all  are  vacant.  The  owners  could 
not  get  gas  to  stay  here  and*  go  to  their  wx>rk 
from  here. 

“The  problem  of  canning,  too.  is  far  from  being 
solved.  There  is  plenty  of  sugar  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  and  stores  in  this  vicinity  but  we  cannot 
buy  it  and  this  business  of  getting  the  rationing 
cards  works  hardships  with  those  of  us  who 
have  no  cars.  Sometimes,  the  crowds  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  cards  are  so  large  they  are  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  police  and  waiting  about  in  the 
busy  season  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  sugar. 

“We  are  not  complaining.  We  can  live  on 
little.  Our  concern  is  for  the  soldiers  in  training 
and  at  the  front.  We  are  doing  all  that  we  can 
here  but  these  conditions  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  buy  bonds  or  to  do  as  much 
as  we  wish  to  do.”  North  Country  Farmer 


Cheese  Plants  Close 

THE  Agricultural  Department  has  disclosed 
that  131  cheese  factories  throughout  the 
country  have  closed  their  plants  or  stopped 
the  production  of  cheese  and  changed  to  the 
production  of  butter  and  dried  milk  within 
recent  weeks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  cheese  was 
the  most  promising  of  the  dairy  products.  The 
government  was  then  buying  large  quantities 
for  war  and  lend-lease  purposes.  Since  the 
government  reduced  its  buying,  a  total  of  131 
plants  have  stopped  producing  cheese.  Wis¬ 
consin  closed  52  plants;  Illinois  22;  Minnesota 
16;  and  Iowa  14. 

The  information  is  that  174  plants  started 
making  cheese  in  1941  and  131  of  these  have 
now  quit  the  cheese  field.  More  than  half 
of  them  were  new  plants.  The  major  factor 
in  profitable  cheese  production,  the  dispatch 
says,  is  the  government  lend-lease  buying 
program.  The  success  of  the  industry  depends 
now  on  government  purchases  and  the  price 
paid. 

The  demand  now  is  said  to  be  for  dried  milk 
made  by  the  so-called  “spray  process.”  Prefer¬ 
ence  for  this  process  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  powdered  milk  is  less  bulky  and 
requires  less  space  in  shipment  than  cheese, 
[with  the  same  nutrient  value. 


Possible  Beef  Shortage 

CURRENT  slaughter  reports  present  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  abnormal  and  un¬ 
favorable  cattle  feeding  and  marketing  con¬ 
ditions  are  imminent.  Unusual  heavy  early 
liquidation  of  cattle  grading  as  good,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  comparable  periods  last 
year  at  Chicago  such  cattle  supplied  45.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  numbers  and  42.2  percent  of  the 
weight.  This  year  they  furnished  64.4  and 
64.7  percent  respectively  of  the  supply. 

Such  heavy  early  liquidations  reflect  a 
general  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
confidence  among  large  numbers  of  cattle 
feeders.  This  early  liquidation,  plus  the  fact  , 
that  a  high  percentage  of  cattle  normally  sold 
as  feeders  are  now  being  purchased  for 
slaughter,  will  automatically  greatly  curtail 
later  seasonal  slaughter  receipts.  The  im¬ 
position  and  operation  of  beef  price  ceiling 
regulations,  with  no  floor  price  and  without 
comparable  restrictions  on  wage-labor,  has 
resulted  in  abnormally  narrow  spreads  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  better  grades  of  cattle. 
This  penalty  has  not  and  will  not  operate 
to  encourage  cattle  feeding. 

Many  steer  feeders  are  not  replacing  liqui¬ 
dated  feed  lot  cattle  because  under  present 
regulations  they  are  whipped  before  they 
start.  Beef  price  ceilings  have  already  been 
reduced  since  they  were  first  promulgated. 

It  is  possible  they  can  and  will  be  dropped 
again.  Before  any  such  price  fixing  programs 
are  inaugurated,  they  should  be  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  and  carefully  administered.  They 
should,  at  least,  offer  stability  for  specific 
periods.  It  seems  increasingly  apparent  that, 
if  used  at  all,  price  control  programs  for  any 
specific  class  of  livestock  must  have  adequate 
and  proper  ceilings  and  floors  all  along  the 
line  from  producer  to  consumer  inclusive. 

From  the  middle  of  August  until  December, 
most  of  this  year’s  replacement  feeders  will 
move  from  the  western  ranch  to  market. 
Usually,  they  would  go  to  our  feed  lots  for 
fattening.  A  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  feeders  to  utilize  these  cattle  will  seriously 
reduce  supplies  both  for  the  coming  Winter 
and  during  the  forepart  of  1943. 


Less  Eggs  Per  Bird 

ESS,  rather  than  more,  eggs  per  bird  is 
likely  to  be  the  net  result  of  present 
trends  in  our  national  war  economy.  The 
poultry  industry  is  faced  with  two  limit¬ 
ing  factors  at  least,  namely,  reduced  man 
power  and  restricted  ration  ingredients. 

Reduced  man  power  on  our  farms  means 
one  of  two  results;  (1)  reduction  of  number 
of  hens  in  flocks,  or  (2)  reorganization  of  the 
farms  to  handle  the  same  birds  with  less  man 
hours,  thus  increasing  labor  efficiency. 

Due  to  the  grave  possibilities  of  transpor¬ 
tation  difficulties,  we  may  be  faced  with  the 
need  to  feed  more  simple  rations  or  revert 
to  the  rations  fed  with  good  results  during 
the  last  World  War.  Both  of  these  factors 
rnay  add  up  to  increased  labor  efficiency,  less 
birds  per  farm,  and  simpler  rations. 

We  may,  however,  as  poultrymen  benefit 
to  some  degree  inasmuch  as  reducing  the 
extreme  pressure  for  high  production  may 
result  in  lower  laying  flock  mortality.  Thus 
our  loss  of  income  from  eggs  may  be  offset 
to  a  degree  by  increased  income  from 
poultry  meat. 


(< Seven  Decades  of  Milk 99 

I  am  at  last  ready  to  order  your  author atative 
volume,  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk.”  May  I  have 
an  autographed  copy?  I  want  it  to  hand  down 
as  part  and  parcel  of  this  farm,  to  whoever  of 
my  sons  may  operate  it. 

Having  known  you  so  well  and  so  long  it  is 

S  i\Tn^*e  order  did  not  go  in  long  ago. 

JNew  York  d.  B>  D< 


I  would  thank  you  to  mail  me  a  copy  of  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”  and  I  would  appreciate  having 
the  autograph  of  Mr.  Dillon. 

I  have  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years  and  know  the  help  it  has  been  to  all  its 
readers  —  not  confined  to  the  farmers  by  any 
means.  taw 

■n  i  A.  21* 

Pennsylvania 


This  letter  has  several  subjects  but  first  I  want 
one  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  “Seven  Decades  of  Milk,”  for 
which  I  am  enclosing  a  M.  O.  for  $3.  Hope  I 
am  not  too  late  to  get  an  autographed  copy. 

New  York  w  v 
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AMAZING 


new 


TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEEl 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  SO  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  948  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Cive  your  Savings 

a  dajje  HOME 


"BANKING  by  Mail  for 
Profit"  is  a  most  interest- 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many  'jJ 
helpful  facts  about  saving. 

‘Tells  howto bankbymail; 
how  to  give  your  savings 
every  advantage  of  mod- 
ern  safeguards;  how  to  •'  K 
increase  them  through  in-  '  * 
terest  compounded  semi-  I  J 
annually  Send  postcard 

TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  1  n  n  g_s.il.0 

No  obligation.  " 

"Bank 


WINGS 

BANK 

LBANY.N.Y. 


HOME 


MPORTANT  NOTICE! 
Our  1942  Concrete  quota  is 
SOLD.  But  if  you  want  a  GOOD, 
new  Silo,  we  can  still  supply  a 
limited  number  of  Marietta's 
Super-Wood  Silos  —  for  prompt 

_ delivery.  ...Special  tested 

SSfffiij  hooping  — -  for  Hay.  All-Wood 
splice — heart  stock— Oregon  Fir. 
Redwood,  hinged  doors.  . . .  Don't 
delay!  Write  TODAY  !  .  .  . 
(Also  "Defense''  All-Wood  Silo- 
No  Metal.) 


91  marietta  concretecorp. 

Marietta.  Ohio  (Dept.Q  Baltimore.  Md. 


Schenectady,  N.Y. 


Lilesville.  N.C. 


NEW  SILO  FOR  OLD  •  •  • 

AT  1/2  THE  COST  ! 


SAVE  MATERIALS!! 


Rebuild  that  old,  leaky,  collapsed 
wood  stave  silo !  Save  old  staves, 
cover  with  Silafelt  for  warmth. 
— Crainelox  Spiral  Binding  for 
strength — and  you  have  a  famous 
Triple -Wall  Silo !  For  FREE 
FOLDER  and  easy  terms,  write 

CRAINE,  INC. 

822  Taft  SL,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE  BeE™  SILOS 


UNADILLA 

SILOS 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 
UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENTS  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective, 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and 
Breeders’  Supply  Catalog.  48  pages. 

C.  H.  DANA,  COMPANY 
77  Main  SL,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


GOOD  SILAGE 

SILOGERM — Use  with  CORN  or  GRASS.  An  easy  and 
economical  way  to  help  prevent  spoilage.  Write  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  and  testimony  of  users. 

THE  SILOGERM  CO.,  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cattle 


Government  re¬ 
ports  show  that 
marketings  for 
slaughter  cattle 
during  the  first 
quarter  of  1942 

were  about  20  percent  larger  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1941.  The  inspected  slaughter  for  this 
year’s  first  quarter  was  the  largest 
on  record.  While  number  of  steers 
on  feed  was  slightly  smaller  than 
last  year  the  increased  number  of 
all  cattle  has  made  possible  large 
market  movements  up  to  date.  Heavy 
liquidation  and  non-replacement  of 


Markets  and  Marketing 

By  R .  W .  Duck 

present  type  livestock  could  stand 
the  rigors  of  such  a  program.  How¬ 
ever,  lack  of  rubber  and  restricted 
gasoline  supply  will  increasingly 
have  a  profound  and  far  reaching 
effect  on  motor  transportation. 

Group  shipments  in>stock  cars  can 
cut  overhead  costs  by  permitting 
maximum  loads.  For  calves  weigh¬ 
ing  an  average  of  400  pounds  per 
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These  Aberdeen- Angus  steer  calves,  weighing  an  average  of  about  450 
pounds  per  head,  will  be  finished  on  pasture  and  grain  at  the  David  Wall- 
bridge  Farm,  R.  J.  Meakerf  Manager,  Memphis,  Onondaga  County  New 
York.  They  were  purchased  as  feeder  calves  from  Willard  Evans, 

Skaneateles,  New  York. 


feeder  cattle  may  result  in  later  beef 
shortages.  In  some  Western  areas 
the  number  of  cattle  is  below  the 
pre-drought  1934  totals.  However,  in 
most  other  sections,  especially  in  the 
East,  many  farms  have  arrived  at 
or  near  their  cattle  carrying  capacity. 

Trucking  and  Transportation 

It  was  not  until  1916  that  market 
truck-ins  for  livestock  assumed 
enough  volume  to  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importanct  to  record  them. 
The  total  for  all  market  receipts  so 
listed  for  that  year  averaged  1.61 
percent.  Ten  years  later  truck-in 
receipts  had  increased  to  10  percent. 
By  1928  they  had  increased  to  over 
20  percent,  and  in  1932  they  reached 
a  volume  of  over  40  percent.  In 
recent  years  some  terminal  markets, 
especially  in  the  Southwest,  have 
recorded  truck-in  receipts  as  high  as 
90  percent  annually.  The  average 
for  all  markets  during  1941  was  over 
50  percent. 

Primary  advantages  have  been 
pooling  of  small  shipments,  especially 
for  iat  hogs,  conveniently  loaded  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  and  trans¬ 
ported  during  the  night,  with  mini¬ 
mum  of  loss  and  shrinkage.  This  has 
especially  applied  to  summer  ship¬ 
ments  up  to  500  miles.  Distance  of 
the  producing  unit  from  the  utili¬ 
zation  market  is  the  principal  deter¬ 
mining  factor  relative  to  rail  or  truck 
transportation.  The  great)  grazing 
areas  for  sheep  and  lambs  are  lo¬ 
cated  long  distances  from  their  con¬ 
suming  and  utilization  markets, 
therefore,  the  total  volume  of  truck- 
ins  for  this  class  of  livestock  has 
averaged  considerably  less  than  for 
hogs,  calves  and  cattle.  The  days  of 
trail  drives  are  gone  forever  and 
would  not  be  re-established  even  if 


head,  50  or  60  head  can  be  loaded 
in  a  36  foot  stock  car.  For  fat  cattle 
averaging  to  weigh  around  1,200 
pounds  per  head,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  figure  on  from  20  to  not  over  25 
head  per  car,  depending  on  length 
of  shipment  involved.  As  many  as 
25  to  30  or  more  head  of  yearlings, 
averaging  about  700  pounds  per 


shipping  loss  of 
about  three  per¬ 
cent,  with  a  nor¬ 
mal  variation  of 
from  two  to  four 
percent.  It  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  restrict 
water  and  feed  for  at  least  12  hours 
before  loading,  and  feed  only  timothy 
hay  to  cattle.  Hogs  usually  do  best 
if  fed  a  limited  feed  of  ground  oats 
before  loading. - 

For  the  duration  of  the  war 
market  grades  and  classes  of  live¬ 
stock  and  their  comparative  relation 
to  price  returns  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  assuming  a  decreasing  signifi¬ 
cance,  especially  as  they  pertain  to 
cattle.  Grass  cattle  and  those  carry¬ 
ing  only  medium  finish  are  now 
selling  comparatively  for  consider¬ 
ably  more  above  their  necessary 
margin  requirements  than  steers 
finished  to  choice  condition. 

Frozen  Markets 

It  seems  probable  that  price  fixing 
for  all  products,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  will,  of  necessity,  assume 
more  complete  proportions  as  the 
war  progresses.  Canada  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  make  partial  price  con¬ 
trol  workable,  and  complete  control 
has  not  proven  entirely  ideal.  It 
seems  more  and  more  probable  that 
continental,  if  not  even  world  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  will 
be  necessary  to  stabilize  prices,  pre¬ 
vent  inflation  and  lower  the  necessity 
for  subsidies  caused  by  lack  of 
supply.  The  continued  price  rise  for 
livestock  in  the  United  States,  es¬ 
pecially  for  hogs,  resulted  in  such 
heavy  exports  from  Canada  that  it 
became  necessary  to  prohibit  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  United  States.  Like¬ 
wise  some  past  comparative  prices 
for  better  grades  of  well  finished 
cattle  have  presented  a  favorable 


These  Hereford  steers  were  fattened  at  Dan  D.  Casements,  Juanita  Farm, 

Manhattan ,  Kansas. 


head  can  be  conveniently  shipped 
in  one  car.  Hogs  in  single-deck  cars 
will  average  to  accommodate  about 
75  head.  Sheep  and  lambs  average 
about  120  head  per  deck  for  double¬ 


export  shipment  price  to  United 
States  markets  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  local  Canadian  shortages  have 
occurred. 

Illustrative  of  comparative  price 
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deck  cars.  A  Test  and  fill  at  the  stocky  quotations  for  various  grades  pre¬ 
yards  with  feed  and  water  will,  on  ~  vailing  during  the  early  Summer  are 
the  average,  restore  about  half  the  those  from  Chicago  showing  fat, 
percentage  liveweight  loss  in  ship-  medium  to  good,  yearlings  quoted  at 
ping.  Fat  cattle  will,  if  not  over  24  $11  to  $12  per  cwt.,  while  choice 
hours  in  transit,  average  a  net  ship-  weighty  offerings  were  quoted  $14 

per  cwt.  Fat  cows  were  up  to  around 
$10.50  with  cutters  and  canners  $8 
to  $9.  On  the  same  market  sausage 
bulls  sold  for  an  average  of  $12 
per  cwt. 

Best  Time  to  Sell 

If  we  knew  the  absolute  top  and 
bottom  for  any  specific  market  cycle 
or  seasonal  swing,  marketing  would, 
of  course,  be  very  easy.  The  best  we 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  study  general 
conditions  and  base  operations  to 
some  extent  on  trends  and  associated 
influences.  Today,  as  in  all  times 
past,  beef  cattle  on  feed  have  a 
normal  variation  for  marketing  of 
from  one  to  several  months.  If  cattle 
are  on  grass,  perhaps  with  some 
supplemental  grain  feed,  and  gaining 
say  about  IV2  pounds  per  head  daily, 
the  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
feeders  is,  “shall  I  sell  now  or  carry 
them  along  for  a  future  market  and 
if  so,  how  much  later?” 

Let  us  assume  that  pasture  will 
be  ^  adequate  and  good  up  to  the 

in 
or 


nr^  P  oily  line  Rodney,  owned  by  F.  W.  Harding,  uv  auequaxe  ana  good  up  to  th 
Anoka  Farm,  Wheaton,  nhnois^  c^^^depthand  smoothness  with  a  middle  oi:  Septembef,  and  we  are  i 


doubt  as  to  whether  to  sell  then 
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continue  feeding  with  necessary  in¬ 
creased  supplements,  both  roughage 
and  grain,  for  a  possible  future 
market  along  the  latter  part  of 
November,  or  to  continue  feeding 
until  February  or  March.  Economic 
and  statistical  surveys  and  studies 
show  that  the  size  of  the  corn  crop 
normally  has  a  greater  effect  on 
seasonal  prices  for  fat  cattle  than 
does  the  total  number  of  cattle  in 
the  United  States,  or  often  the  imme¬ 
diate  consumer  demand.  Small  corn 
crop  years  have  resulted  in  larger 
and  earlier  marketings  carrying  an 
average  lesser  comparative  degree 
of  finish.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  resultant  higher  demand  in  such 
years  for  the  better  finished  sorts. 
Long-feeding  is  therefore  indicated 
in  short  crop  years,  because  an  aver¬ 
age  of  such  periods  shows  in  a  high 
percentage  of  cases  that  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  profitably,  even  when  grain 
was  purchased.  In  short  corn  crop 
years,  beef  cattle  of  good  grade  and 
type,  bought  in  the  late  Summer  or 
early  Fall,  and  full-fed  until  No¬ 
vember  or  December,  have  in  most 
instances  shown  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger. 

Statistical  records  show  that  on 
the  average  the  usual  and  normal 
tendency  in  good  corn  crop  years, 
especially  with  near  peak  numbers  of 
cattle  existing,  such  as  now,  is  to 
hold  them  back  in  the  feed  lots  and 
full-feed  for  periods  of  six  months 
or  more.  The  inevitable  result  is 
large  receipts  of  well  finished  cattle 
of  heavier  than  average  weights. 
Average  market  price  studies  over  a 
period  of  several  years  shows  Febru¬ 
ary  usually  to  be  the  month  of 
biggest  drop  in  prices  for  fat  cattle, 
normally  followed  by  a  sharp  March 
recovery.  This  crop  yield  influence 
is  particularly  well  illustrated  by 
the  1934  markets  when,  with  a  record 
low  corn  yield,  the  market  drop  for 
choice  to  good  cattle  started  in 
December  and  January  and  held  fair¬ 
ly  steady  throughout  February. 


Jersey  Bull  Program 

On  August  4th  The  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  sponsored  a 
unique  and  instructive  program  at 
their  office  building,  324  West  23rd 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  noted  Jersey 
cow,  “Elsie,”  and  her  son,  Victory, 
were  the  guests  of  honor. 

Following  a  luncheon  at  Cavan - 
agh’s,  Secretary  L.  W.  Morley  wel¬ 
comed  the  guests.  “Jack”  Nisbet 
discussed  the  Victory  Bull  Program. 
This  constructive  plan  involves  the 
national  distribution  of  1,000  Jersey 
bulls.  They  all  carry  great  inheri¬ 
tance  for  their  future  daughters’  pro¬ 
duction  and  desirable  type.  They  are 
registered  under  the  selective  regis¬ 
tration  plan  established  by  The 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  bull  calf,  Victory,  son  of 
“Elsie,”  (Rochette  Moor  Day  Dream) 
“Good  plus,”  two  years  8,363  pounds 
of  milk,  5.26  percent,  440.2  pounds 
of  butterfat,  is  sired  by  Imp.  Wonder¬ 
ful  King,  whose  10  daughters  with 
completed  records  averaged  10,115 
pounds  of  milk,  5.71  percent,  577.42 
pounds  of  butterfat.  This  two  star 
bull  calf’s  pedigree  traces  unbroken 
to  sires  of  note  and  proven  dams. 

He  will  be  awarded  to  some 
Future  Farmer  or  4-H  Club  member 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
selective  rules  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee.  His  registration  certificate, 
star  bull  certificate  and  five  gener¬ 
ation  pedigree  were  presented  by 
H.  C.  Petree,  Clifton  Ward  and  Wm. 
Meachim,  respectively.  These  cer¬ 
tificates  constitute  his  commission  in 
the  Army  of  One  Thousand  Jersey 
Victory  bulls.  Little  Miss  Anne 
Jeffers  officiated  at  his  christening. 

President  Ira  G.  Payne,  A.  J.  C.  C., 
in  his  appropriate  remarks  stated  in 
part:  “The  Victory  Bull  Program 
was  first  presented  and  later  per¬ 
fected  by  two  high  ranking  men  in 
the  field  of  acjvertising,  Thomas 
Erwin  and  Theodore  Quinn.  Each 
own  excellent  Jersey  herds,  and  have 
a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  its  welfare.  Over  25,000 
dairy  farmers  from  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  several  foreign 
countries  have  made  formal  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  Victory  Bull.  State 
committees  have  carefully  and  la¬ 
boriously  gone  over  these.” 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

At  the  latest  Holstein  Sale,  Earl¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  there  were  93  animals 
above  six  months  old  offered  by  45 
consignors.  Total  sale  was  $21,430, 
an  average  of  $229,  this  being  $1  a 
head  above  the  June  average. 

Sixteen  bred  heifers  averaged 
$255.  These  were  $15  a  head  above 
June  price;  64  cows  $236;  six  open 
heifers  $123;  24  heifer  calves  $33. 
Six  bulls  between  six  months  and 
two  years  averaged  $218. 

Again  the  top  cow,  $450,  was  from 
Canada,  as  was  the  top  bred  heifer 
at  $400  and  the  top  bull,  $355,  was 
from  the  G.  W.  Chapman,  Ontario, 
N.  Y.,  herd.  Eleven  animals  sold 
above  $300.  Their  average  was  $364. 
John  Bolton,  Andover,  Mass.,  was 
largest  buyer  with  10  head  at  $278 
and  S.  P.  White,  same  address,  six 
head  $318.  j.  r.  p. 


Milk  Sanitarians  to  Meet 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Milk 
Sanitarians  will  be  held  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  October  30-31.  The 
official  headquarters  will  be  Hotel 
Jefferson.  The  president  of  the 
Association  is  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Fabian,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  is  Mr.  C.  S.  Leete, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Dutchess  County  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale  has  been 
changed  to  Monday,  September  28, 
Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Myron  M.  Fuerst, 
Pine  Plains  is  sales  manager. 


.•.  SHEEP 

Cor  over  thirty  years  Bonny  Leas  bloodlines  have  been 
•  the  basis  for  the  most  successful  flocks  in  America. 
A  host  of  satisfied  customers  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  know  that  a  Bonny  Leas  Hampshire  ram  com¬ 
bines  depth,  thickness,  type,  masculine  head,  strong 
back  and  good  fleece.  For  profitable  production,  try  a 
Bonny  Leas  Ram.  Write  to — 

MRS.  A.  R.  HAMILTON,  R.D.  7,  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE 

MT.  MORRIS.  .  NEW  YORK 

PAD  C  A  I  C  25  Dorset  ewes,  registered;  25  Dorset 
rLSIV  OnLCi  ewes,  purebred  but  not  registered; 
50  Dorset  Merino  ewes,  2  year  olds;  50  Hampshire 
grade  ewes.  TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY 
FARMS,  Arthur  Oanks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

•  CORRIEDALES  • 

Registered  rams  and  a  few  ewes.  Heavy  fleeces  and 
good  mutton  confirmation.  Priced  reasonable.  Anchorage 
Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  C.  G.  Fisher,  Shepherd 

SHEEP  FOR  SALE 

Selected  200  Proven  Grade  Ewes  two,  three  and  four 
years  old.  Also  six  Southdown,  rams  ready  for  delivery 
about  Oct.  1.  Sharonhurst  Farms,  Rice  Rd„  Elma,  N.Y. 

Fnr  Qo|a  50  choice  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
1 UI  Dale  rams  With  size,  type  and  heavy  shearing 
fleeces.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

non  CF  T6  Two  purebred  Ram  Lambs, 
~~  v  ^  blocky,  well  grown,  well  bred. 

RICHARD  D.  HAMMOND,  EVANS  MILLS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Fifty  Ewes  and  Ewe  lambs  $10.00  each. 
M.  G.  COCKEY,  NOTTINGHAM.  PENNSYLVANIA 

Closing  put 25  Fine  Grade?**3 

STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORDS 

Her elords 

Pure  bred  bulls,  yearlings  and  older,  excellent  stock. 
$100.00  up.  M.  A.  CRIEWS. 

Calabogie  Stock  Farms.  Renfrew,  Ontario,  Canada 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

PATTI  F  Five  hundred  head  fancy  feesb 
^ *  *  4-‘  *-*  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  1.  FOOTE  &  SON.  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 

|  .%  GOATS 

Meadow  Ridge  Purebred  Saanen  Dairy  Goats 

Offering  several  excellent  milking  does  and 
two  bucks,  bred  from  world  record  blood  lines.  All 
priced  far  below  value  due  to  necessity  of  quick  sale. 
Prices  from  $65.00  to  $100.00  each. 

MRS.  HENRY  COIT,  DERBY,  NEW  YORK 

REGISTERED  TOGGENBURG  AND  SAANEN 
BUCKS  AT  STUD.  FEES  $5  -  $25. 

Purebred  and  fine  grade  stock.  all  ages. 

For  sale  or  trade  for  fresh  4  quart  milkers. 
Scotsward  Farms  Goat  Dairy,  Florliam  Park,  N.  J. 

Toggenberg  and  Saanen  Milk  Goats.  Fresh  and 
milking.  On  approval.  PONY  FARM.  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIES  j 

Sue  and  Suzetle  For  Sale 

Two  gentle,  medium  weight,  good-looking  sorrel  mares, 
six  and  three  years  old.  Used  for  riding  and  as  a 
team  for  light  farm  work.  More  interested  in  a 
good  home  for  them  than  a  high  price. 

RIVERBR00K  FARM.  R.  D.  2.  FLEMINGTON,  N.  J. 
Tel.  Flemington  9I3-R-I-2 

FOR  CAIF  PALAMINO  GELDING—  9  years  old. 
roil  t?nLfj  under  14%  hands.  Gentle:  splendic 
manners.  Has  been  ridden  and  jumped  by  twelvd- 
y  ear-old  girl.  Price  $250.00.  Write  or  come  to  see. 

J.  C.  PENNY,  552  North  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Miscellaneous 

Imported  Mexican  Burro  y(<2£  sK1e)„til.n$75. 

QUAIL  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  EARLTON.  NEW  YORK 


FARM 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 


New  York  Address — Isbrandtsen,  26  Broadway  —  Tel.:  Hanover  2-3512 


" 

— 

UNADILLA 

1 

RABBITS  .*.  | 

SILOS 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Choice  of  Leading  Dairymen 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin’’  Strain. 
Finest  Fur— Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

98%  all  furs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Willow  Brook  Form,  RD5.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

AMIS  FARM,  STRAFFORD,  VERMONT 

George  Brown,  Manager 

Registered  Angus  Breeding  Stock. 
Steers 

PqIcP  p  q  hhltc  Send  stamp  for 

li did v  li dUUIlJ  descriptive  circular. 
BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES,  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

"Piss  For  Sale 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

We  are  prepared  to  nu  orders  tor  spring  mgs.  unester 
and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed. 
6-7  Weeks  Old  $7.00 

Chester  Whites  $7.50 

Will  ship  Two  or  more  C.  O.  D. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM.  206  Washington  St.,  Woburn.  Mass. 

RfCT  TVPF  Young  Angus  commercial 
DIj3I  Jl  *»11i  cattle  and  registered  bulls 
from  my  New  York  State  approved  herd. 

A.  A.  SIMPSON,  Linden  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RUG-GED  PIGS  ! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
Duroc  crosses  5-6  weeks  $6.50;  7-8  weeks  $7.50;  9-10 
weeks  $10.00.  Few  larger  $12.00.  Service  boars.  Can 
furnish  pigs  for  barbecue.  Please  state  second  choice. 
Boars,  barrows,  sows.  Yac.  50c  extra.  Ship  2  or  more. 
Crates  free.  C.  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Cor  Sale:  Registered  Aberdeen-Angus  cows  and  calves. 

■  Bangs  approved  and  T.  B.  accredited.  Phone  13F8 

MATHER  A  PFLTflN  FARMS.  ADAMS.  NEW  YORK 

WAITER  UJX,  TeL  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester-Berkshire  cross;  Yorkshire-Chester  cross  or 

SHORTHORNS 

1 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50e :  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dent.  F-4.  7  Dexter  Park  Ave. .  Chicaao.  Illinois. 

dieator  Waites  iivo  weoKs  >o./o  eacn.  o-i  weens  $/.uif 
each.  8-9  weeks  $8.50  each.  All  large  type.  Sold  a3 
feeders  or  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  two  or  more  pigs. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS —  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

DpniQTpPpn  Choice  breeders,  weaned  males 
*  aiaVLl/  or  females,  $16.00  with  papers. 
DIIROf  PIfIS  Prompt  shipment,  4  litters  to 
l/unuv  *  choose  from — after  which  prices  will 

advamrn  for  fait  SPRING  HILLS  FARM.  Box  89, 
R.  D.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

|  GUERNSEYS 

1 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — .also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  year)  old  and  Tarbell 
Flirms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 

WatLI’d  PhomniAn  Tn  A  vodp  a1  rl  T?av  full  fnfAimn  . 

Reg.  Berkshire 

All  backed  by  Pomeroy  and  Cornfu  ““lines.’ 

Anchorage  Farms,  M.  Pangbum  Mgr.,  Warnervilleb  N.Y. 

•  •  usau  o  vtiuutt/iuu  u  , .  J.  j  v/u L.  viu.  v  u,  iuu  UUUlUla 

tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y 

• 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  breeding 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  VDRK 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kefton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

RAISE  REG.  HEREFORD  HOGS — Profitable,  popular 
new  breed.  Market  meat  type.  Pigs,  sows,  boars. 
Circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Rorlrcftirae  sPrin£  Pigs,  sows,  boars.  Unre- 
I\eg.  DCl&bUUCa  lated  pairs.  Quality  breeding 

Stock.  J.  W.  GRADY,  CHAFEE,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Purebred"  Guernsey  Bull  Chives.  Green  Meadow  blood¬ 
lines.  Sired  by  leading  A.R.  bull.  From  accredited 
negative  herd.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Write  today — 

BRIAN  BORU  FARM,  Box  50,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey 

RFH  miRftfS  gPrine  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
ItLu.DUitUL J  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

Foi  Sale:  40  Two  Year  Old  Bred  Guernsey  Heifers 

.*.  DOGS  .-.  | 

Due  to  freshen  in  early  fall  and  winter. 

H.  T.  WELCH,  R  1.  -  IONIA,  MICHIGAN 

TOUKEBBED  COCKE  It  PUPS  AINU  DOGS. 
JL.  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

.*.  AYRS  HIRES 

1 

J 

f 01 1  IF  PI1PPIFS  Golden  sable,  beautiqg.  herding 
ViULLU,  IUII  HaJ  instinct,  registered  stock.  Price 

$15.00— $25.00.  Harold  P.  Kennedy,  Valencia,  Pa. 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLI 

• 

m 

Perfeet  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4  %  milk  stock  for  sale 

Ppe  (VilIiP^wRPdlfffp^  J?  any  color.  Woodlandl 

neg.  UMieS-DtaglCb  Farms.  Hastings.  New  York 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

PA!  I  IF  Puppies.  ExceHehi  type  and  breeding. 

LULLIC.  LYLE  GIFFORD,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS 

1 

f.ll;,.  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  $15  and  up. 

UmJCS  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  Phoenix.  New  York 

FOR.  SALE 
•nun  nrnoTrnrn  irncrtr  nmt< 

1 

GORDON  SETTER  PUPS,  2  litters.  Hunting  strain. 

FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS,  CONN. 

I  nU  uluIjILIxlU  JEJ10C.I  DULLd 

Eighteen  months  old:  approved  and  accredited  herd. 
For  full  information  write 

WALGROVE  FARMS.  W  ASH  INGTON  V ILLE,  N.Y. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 



SYKII  X  -t>uus  reaay  ior  service.  KUtire  nerd  famous 
D1D1L.O  HIGH  PASTURES  Blood.  1941— D.H.L 
average  9537  lbs.  mUk;  555.5  lbs.  butterfat.  Average 
test  5.8.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  have. 

FOUR  WINDS.  Pine  Valley  Rd.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 
James  F.  Nelson,  Owner  Henry  C.  Nelson,  Mgr. 

DAI  IPF  DOGS  AND  PUPS  FOR  SALE. 
*  V/LilV/Ei  A.  Zahel,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y, 

AMERICAN  PIT  TERRIERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft.  DR.  DUELL,  JEFFERSON,  NEW  YORK 

Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300,000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to — 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Subscribed  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  455. 


Help  Wanted 


ELDERLY  MAN  to  help  owner  on  country 
home.  Milk  one  cow,  care  for  horse, 
garden  and  act  as  handy  man.  A  good  home 
for  dependable  man.  State  salary  expected. 
A.  D.  HEQUEMBOURG,  Union  Valley  Road, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  10  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cows;  good  hand  milker.  Excellent 
home;  $60  month.  NORMAN  KELLAR, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  good  dairymen  and  all 
around  farmers  for  modern  New  Jersey 
dairy  farm.  Excellent  opportunity.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4082,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  for  one  adult  small 
farm;  honest,  dependable,  neat.  No  objec¬ 
tion  small  child.  Give  description.  BOX  545, 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED  —  Responsibility  companionship 
children.  Experienced  cultural  advantages. 
American  widow  alone.  Agriculture,  horti¬ 
culture  home  making.  ADVERTISER  4086, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE  with  baby  seek¬ 
ing  housekeeper.  Must  be  person  who  will 
become  member  of  congenial  family,  living 
in  country.  Give  details,  salary  expected. 
GOLDFRANK,  Thornwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Hand  milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Write  for  particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Box  B,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  —  Cook-butler,  other  help  kept. 

Two  in  family,  good  home,  premanent. 
State  ages,  nationality,  wages,  references 
first  letter.  MRS.  A.  B.  SQUIRE,  Llewellyn 
Park,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farmer,  handyman;  no  children. 

Private  estate.  Cow,  some  chickens. 
W.  M.  WEED,  Noroton,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Married  man,  large  operating 
dairy  farm,  modern  equipment,  house 
with  improvements;  good  wages  with  privi¬ 
leges.  Must  have  recommendations.  JACOB 
PLAISIER,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  19-22. 


HELP  WANTED:  Couple,  cook-houseworker 
and  butler-gardener.  New  Jersey.  Pleasant 
surroundings.  Good  wages.  Permanent. 
References.  ADVERTISER  4091,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  reliable,  steady  test 
cow  milker,  three  times  hand  milking. 
Also  experienced  hand  milkers  and  bam 
men,  twice  a  day  milking.  Also  milk  route 
and  dairymen.  Good  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Apply  at  once.  LAUXMONT 
FARMS,  Wrightsville.  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Couple  to  manage  farm  and 
nursery.  Chickens,  pigs.  Beautiful  modern 
home.  Must  have  very  good  references  and 
very  honest  and  make  a  good  appearance. 
Good  wages.  Home  expenses  paid  for.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4092,'  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  responsible  po¬ 
sition  head  farmer;  purebred  accredited 
herd,  certified  milk.  Must  know  cows,  poul¬ 
try,  crops,  farm  machinery,  orchards,  all 
general  farming.  Must  be  able  to  handle 
men.  Wife  must  cook  for  single  men  for 
the  duration.  Cottage  has  four  rooms,  (single 
men  separate) ;  all  modern  conveniences. 
New  buildings,  new  machinery.  Salary  $100 
up,  depending  on  ability.  Must  be  compe¬ 
tent,  sober,  reliable,  good  disposition,  re¬ 
cent  references.  LAUREL  RIDGE,  Litch¬ 
field,  Connecticut. 

WANTED  COUPLE:  Man  to  take  charg^ffiof 
small  chicken  farm.  Wife  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  small  house  for  business 
couple,-  no  children.  Good  job  for  right 
couple.  Will  pay  $85  a  month  and  keep. 
ADVERTISER  4093,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man,  good  milker;  care 
for  20  cows,  no  farm  work.  Highest  wages 
paid  to  reliable  man.  Located  in  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4094,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single,  reliable  farmer  on  dairy 
farm  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  Must  be 
good  teamster,  milk  and  be  acquainted  with 
farm  machinery  and  its  care.  Must  be  steady 
and  willing  to  cooperate  during  this  war 
emergency.  Wages  $75  per  month  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4095,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED,  female.  Housework  po¬ 
sition  in  Middletown  for  refined  girl  who 
prefers  attractive  home  environment  and 
pleasant  variety  to  factory  work.  No  cook¬ 
ing.  Cultural  opportunity.  No  experience 
necessary.  Good  salary.  P.  O.  BOX  100, 
Middletown,  Conn. 


WANTED — Two  young  women,  general  duty 
nurse.  Cook-laundress.  State  salary,  write 
details.  ROSEWOOD  HOME,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Married  man  for  dairy  farm, 
registered  Holsteins.  Must  be  experienced, 
honest,  good  habits.  I  will  pay  good  salary. 
Opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  in  first  letter  with  references.  R. 
AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE  for  permanent  job  on 
dairy  farm.  No  children.  Wife  to  cook  for 
farm  workers  (4).  Good  living  conditions. 
Everything  furnished.  A.  MITCHELL, 
Washington,  Conn. 


AMBITIOUS  POULTRYMAN  wanted. 

Married  man  preferred.  Large  Massa¬ 
chusetts  breeding  farm  which  is  recognized 
leader  in  its  field  wants  man  who  knows 
poultry  work  and  is  capable  of  handling 
help  and  getting  work  done.  Board,  lodging, 
heat  and  light  plus  top  wages.  Advance¬ 
ment  for  man  who  can  qualify.  Give  age, 
family  and  wages  expected.  Best  references 
required.  PIEL’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Concord, 
Massachusetts. 


MAN  TO  learn  mink  farming.  State  salary. 

ADVERTISER  4110,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  20-45,  in  September. 

Brooklyn.  Protestant  dentist’s  home.  Two 
girls,  12,  15.  Good  plain  cook,  light  laundry; 
electric  wasner;  cleaning.  Own  room,  bath, 
$55  monthly.  WILLIAMSON.  Box  685, 
Harbour  Green,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  COUPLE,  over  40,  wanted  imme¬ 
diately  for  unusually  fine  position  on 
modern  farm  with  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Man  must  be  capable  of  handling 
pure  Jersey  herd,  understand  fields,  tractor, 
dairy  and  gardening.  Woman  must  be  A-l 
cook  and  housekeeper.  No  washings.  Salary 
$150  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
private  bath.  Write  enclosing  photos,  full 
particulars  and  references  to  ADVERTISER 
4109,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GRAPE  PICKERS,  men-  and  women.  W.  B. 
WILLIAMS,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  Catholic  dairy  farm. 

Motherless  home,  adult  two  boys;  Central 
New  York.  Good  home.  Not  over  45.  Best 
of  references.  Open  September  10.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4108,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSES:  Graduates  or  good  undergraduates, 
steady  position,  $70-$85  monthly,  mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  fully  qualifications.  SANI¬ 
TARIUM,  2915  Williamsbridge  Road,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  —  Girl  for  cooking  and  general 
housework  in  family  of  three  adults.  No 
heavy  laundry  nor  cleaning.  Private  room 
with  bath.  Excellent  wages.  Apply  MRS. 
JOHN  L.  TRAIN,  36  Beverly  Place,,  Utica, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  couple,  wife  to  do 
housework.  Husband  to  care  for  semi¬ 
invalid  '  nights.  Must  be  quiet  disposition. 
Modern  conveniences.  One  in  family.  State 
wages  expected.  ROBERT  M.  WEYANT, 
Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN’S  ASSISTANT,  single  or 
married.  Must  have  experience  with  milk¬ 
ing  machine.  $80  per  month,  with  room  and 
board  if  single;  house  with  all  improve¬ 
ments  if  married.  B.  BART,  R.  F.  R.  3, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  WOMAN,  honest,  depend¬ 
able,  looking  for  congenial  home  on 
modern  farm.  No  children;  laundry  sent 
out;  in  exchange  for  household  duties. 
Small  compensation.  HELEN  DITGES, 
Freehold,  Green  County,  New  York. 


CAN  USE  two  hand  milkers,  20  cows;  and 
one  De  Laval  operator,  50  cows  twice  a 
day.  Single  men  $100  per  month  with  board; 
married  men  $100  per  month  with  house; 
must  have  good  reference.  BOX  50, 
Irvington,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Trained  cook  and  second  maid, 
or  couple,  white  or  colored,  comfortable 
quarters,  reasonable  wages.  Apply  690  South 
Main  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  or  telephone 
Geneva  2000. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmer  and  caretaker. 

House,  heat,  light,  milk  and  $75  per 
month.  BOX  12,  Milford,  Penna.  Telephone 
Milford  196. 


WANTED — Single  man  to  run  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  work  in  bam;  good  wages  and 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  4106,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  couple  with  not  more 
than  one  child.  Woman  to  run  boarding 
house  with  all  modern  conveniences  with  2 
to  7  boarders.  Man  must  be  good  machine 
milker.  Good  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4100,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  single,  experienced,  reliable 
machine  and  hand  milkers.  Absolutely  sober, 
30-45  years.  Modern  boarding  house.  $60  per 
month  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4101,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  with  small  family, 
■Reliable  and  experienced  machine  and 
hand  milker.  $100  per  month.  House  with 
all  modern  improvements.  Two  quarts  milk 
daily.  No  drinking.  First  class  references, 
ADVERTISER  4102,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED  —  Married  herdsman,  thorough. 

reliable,  experienced,  qualified  to  take 
charge  of  a  herd  of  150  cows,  mostly  pure¬ 
bred  Ayrshires.  First  class  references  re¬ 
quired.  Please  state  wages  expected  in  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4203,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  who  can 
carry  himself,  except  for  house,  to  take 
charge  equipped  farm.  I  will  provide  operat¬ 
ing  expense  and  divide  net  profits.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Hudson  River  Valley.  Excellent  life 
opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4099,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  couple  on  small 
residential  estate  near  Harrisonburg,  Va. 
Man  as  gardener,  drive  car  and  general 
handy  man.  Wife  as  cook  and  houseworker. 
Apartment  over  garage.  Address  JOHN 
HULL,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Single  middleaged  man.  Ex¬ 
perienced  milker,  dairy  room  operator, 
also  familiar  with  manufacture  of  cottage 
cheese.  Good  opportunity  for  right  man 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  Greenport,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  with  some  farm  help  in 
the  family,  to  operate  dairy  farm.  Small, 
modem  house,  wood,  milk,  eggs  lights,  $75. 
Central  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4112,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARMER  for  dairy  farm.  Good 
room  and  board,  $50.  Permanent.  Near 
Utica,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4113,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  Dry 

hand  milker,  driving  tractor  and  must  be 
very  good  teamster.  Independent  worker, 
capable  to  handle  all  crops  and  machinery 
Steady  position  with  good  future.  Wages  $120 
per  month  and  room.  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  MAX  DIENER,  Cherry  Lane 
Farm,  Ringoes,  Copper  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman  for  Guernsey  herd. 

State  experience.  ADVERTISER  4115,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Experienced  route  salesman  for 

established  milk  route  in  Ohio.  Salary  and 
commission.  Must  be  married  and  able  to 
arrange  for  an  interview.  Good  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Give  experience,  age 
and  reference.  Write  to  MR.  V.  W.  GEHRES 
75  West  Como  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  helper  on  20  co\ 

Guernsey  dairy,  operate  DeLaval  milke 
and  care  for  stock.  $65  month,  board.  AD 
VERTISER  4116,  care  Rural  New-Yorkei 

GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  assist  wit 

two  small  children  and  housework.  Sma! 
home  in  country,  all  conveniences.  N 
heavy  laundry.  Starting  September  14th 
Write  wages  and  references.  BOX  54; 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED,  teacher’s  home 

8  rooms,  three  well-behaved  schoo 
children.  Must  be  active,  capable,  under 
stand  children.  Good  wages,  permanent  po 
sition.  Give  full  particulars.  MENAH,  63 
Deer  Park  Ave.,  Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Single  experienced  man,  mill 

and  general  farm  work  for  estate  farm 
Steady  work,  $50  a  month,  room  and  board 
ALEX.  SOMMER,  Box  162,  Ambler,  Pa 

WANTED  —  Young  man  or  woman,  non 

a^m?,kerU  £oL  P°ultry  farm.  $55  per  montl 
and  board.  State  age,  weight,  draft  classifi 
cation  etc.  ADVERTISER  4118,  care  Rura 
New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  take  ft 
Tr?T1if?,^modern  farm  home;  $50.  SUNN 
VAL  FARM,  Route  3,  New  Brunswick,  N. 

WANTED  —  Young  woman  to  help  wi 
farm  housework.  Wages  paid  $25  n 

New  York.  C*  VANLEUVEN,  Kerhonkso 


GIRL,  WHITE  for  general  housework,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  Rare  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  dental  nurse;  free  dental  work.  Send 
references,  picture,  age,  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4120,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  manager  on  250 
acre  dairy  farm.  Must  be  capable  of 
taking  complete  charge,  including  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  crops,  milking  and  farm  machinery, 
supervision  of  additional  farm  labor.  Good 
wages.  Comfortable  house  with  usual  farm 
conveniences.  Write  in  detail  stating  edu¬ 
cation,  experience,  references,  age,  family 
and  salary  expected.  A  VERTISER  4121,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Working  herdsman,  single  or 
maried,  not  subject  to  draft;  to  take 
charge  of  purebred  Guernsey  herd.  State 
experience,  family,  salary  expected.  GLEN- 
GERAN  FARM,  Matawan,  N.  J. 

WANTED  ON  poultry  farm  on  Long  Island, 
man,  steady  job,  good  home  and  $30  a 
month.  Write  ADVERTISER  4123,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker  who  is 
willing  to  assist  aged;  $55  month.  KRUGER 
CONVALESCENT  HOME,  379  Webster  Ave., 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  take  complete  charge 
gentlemans  dairy  farm,  Long  Island. 
DeLaval  machine.  Sober,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  farming  and  cows.  Permanent 
position.  Good  living  conditions.  Wife  to 
assist  in  housework  for  family  of  three. 
No  objection  to  child  around  six  years  old. 
Looking  for  superior  people.  Salary  $140 
month  and  room  and  board.  Write  fully 
stating  age,  nationality,  personal  habits,  ex¬ 
perience,  references.  ADVERTISER  4127, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  General  farm  work,  two  cows, 
some  housework.  Good  job,  good  wages 
to  acceptable  couple.  ADVERTISER  4129, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


APPLE  PICKERS  six  cents  bushel,  straight 
board  and  room.  Write  WELDAY’S 
ORCHARD,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Handyman,  single  on  modern 
poultry  farm.  Good  wages  with  excellent 
board  to  reliable,  steady  man.  WINDRUSH 
FARM,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  All  around  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  nice 
home,  excellent  consideration.  Write  all 
qualifications  and  enclose  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  middleaged  woman  for 
permanent  position;  to  help  with  general 
housework,  care  of  two  children,  3  and  6, 
undertaken  by  mother.  Country  home,  bus 
facilities  to  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  References  re¬ 
quired.  P.  O.  BOX  125,  Navesink,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Single  man,  middleaged,  sober, 
who  has  had  experience  with  poultry, 
hogs,  purebred  Angus  cattle,  even  though 
you  haven’t  had  experience  in  all  three, 
contact  me.  Good  wages  and  board.  RED 
BARN  FARM,  F.  H.  Lubrecht,  Owner,  care 
Hazleton  Machinery  and  Equipment  Co., 
Inc.,  428  W.  Maple  St.,  Hazleton,  Penna. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New 
York  State.  $54  per  month  increasing  to  $62 
after  three  months  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y., 
stating  age  and  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


HOUSEMAN  AND  gardener,  past  middleage, 
who  prefers  congenial  home,  pleasant 
surroundings  as  more  important  than  high 
wages  in  suburban  New  York  City.  Board 
and  $25  monthly.  Two  in  family.  Five 
minutes  to  subway  station.  ADVERTISER 
4142,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Young  man,  single,  draft  exempt. 

To  help  with  pasteurizing,  bottling,  etc. 
m  small  dairy.  Wages  $60  per  month,  room 
and  board  to  start.  HILLFIELD  FARM, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED  COUPLE:  Man  to  work  on  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  farm,  generally  useful,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Wife  for  doing  housework  in 
manor  house.  Good  salary,  comfortable, 
separated  4-room,  bath,  tenant  house; 
privileges.  Steady  existence  for  industrious 
trustworthy  people.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  126, 
Glassboro,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED,  MARRIED  couple  to  share 
home  of  widow.  Small  farm  in  Bradford, 
Pa.  Easy  work;  splendid  opportunity  for 
ri£ht  parties.  ADVERTISER  4135,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Year-round  position  small  country 
house,  Chappaqua.  Separate  cottage,  all 
modern  conveniences.  Man  experienced 
gardening,  driving.  Woman,  cooking,  house¬ 
keeping.  Communicate  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  ARMOUR.  498  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  —  White  man  or  boy  as  general 
farm  hand.  State  particulars  and  wages. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  or  middleaged  woman  to 
assist  with  household.  State  particulars 
and  wages.  RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


MAID  TO  cook  and  first  floor  work.  Live 
in  Utica;  $10  a  week.  MRS.  ANGUS 
CLARKE,  Route  1,  Bameveld,  N.  Y. 


August  22,  1942 

CERTIFIED  FARM,  experienced  Surge  ma¬ 
chine,  single  milkers;  start  $75.  Hand 
milkers  $65  and  board.  Advancement. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


COUPLE  —  Doctor’s  country  home,  good 
cook,  housework,  care  for  grounds.  Give 
references  and  salary  expected;  must  be 
experienced.  MRS.  FRANCIS  SCHWARZ, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  IN  Connecticut,  body  and  fender 
man,  must  do  welding  and  painting;  $1 
per  hour.  Also  auto  mechanic  for  general 
repair  work;  $1  per  hour.  We  work  50 
hours  per  week.  ADVERTISER  4155,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  general  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Must  be  good  dry  hand  milker. 
Steady  all  year  work.  Wages  $70  per  month 
and  good  board.  No  boozers  or  drifters 
need  apply.  CHARLES  MANNING,  Falls 
Village  Conn.  Canaan,  Conn.  114-14. 


WANTED — Man  on  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 

Good  teamster  and  handy  with  tools.  $90 
per  month,  house  and  privileges.  YOUMANS 
FARM,  New  Scotland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  or  boy  18  for  retail  milk 
route,  dairy  and  farm  work.  $80  per  month 
and  board  or  $120  and  board  self.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4154,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  two  young  women 
(white),  to  do  housework  and  cooking; 
fruit  farm;  adults;  25  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Sisters  or  friends,  farm  raised 
girls  preferred.  Strong,  healthy,  willing  type. 
Separate  rooms  and  good  board  furnished. 
State  approximate  ages  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Photos  returned.  Describe  self  as 
to  height,  weight.  MRS.  B.  F.  PARK, 
Park  Lane,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER  for  commercial  dairy 
to  work  in  barn  and  care  for  cows,  elec- 
etric  milker  used.  Small  family.  $90  per 
month.  Reference  required.  ADVERTISER 
4150,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  NEED  help  with  chickens,  goats,  etc. 

on  our  small  farm;  also  domestic  help. 
Work  not  heavy;  private  room;  good  home; 
small  wages.  Suitable  older  people  or  young 
boy  or  girl,  or  both.  Details  exchanged  by 
letter.  D.  P.  ESSIPOFF,  Terryville,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  FARMER  interested  in  beef  cattle 
and  pigs  on  300-acre  tractor  farm.  Good 
modern  home,  near  schools  and  churches. 
GEORGE  R.  COUGHLAN,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEWORKER,  TWO  adults,  school  girl. 

good  home;  Newark  area.  References, 
state  salary.  MRS.  GORDON,  494  Prospect 
St.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  all  year  round,  man  for 
outdoor  work;  woman  cook  and  house¬ 
work.  Two  adults.  No  animals.  Phone 
collect  Flemington  919-R  12.  C.  A. 

POHLERS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Cook  and  houseworker,  two 
adults.  C.  A.  POHLERS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
Flemington,  N.  J.  Phone  Collect  919-R  12. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  caretaker  and 

general  work;  small  farm  near  Litchfield, 
Conn.  Three  riding  horses,  two  cows, 
chickens.  Farm  machinery.  Adequate 
quarters  in  new  cottage.  ADVERTISER 
4152,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  care  for  small  Guernsey 
herd  and  operate  280  quart  milk  route. 
Must  be  sober,  industrious  and  capable. 
Write  giving  brief  history  of  yourself  and 
wages  expected.  H.  M.  BUNNELL,  Route  2, 
Waterbury,  Conn. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED  BY  young  married  dairy  farmer, 
complete  charge  of  small  dairy.  Character 
references  furnished.  Full  details  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4097,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HOUSEKEEPER,  good  plain 
cook,  with  two  junior  high  school  sons; 
wants  situation.  High  elevation  only;  north¬ 
western  New  Jersey  preferred.  Available 
September  1st.  ADVERTISER  4075,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEYOND  DRAFT  age.  Years  of  experience 

in  farm  management  with  herds  having 
outstanding  production  and  show-ring 
records.  Years  experience  manufacturing 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds;  office  work  and 
office  _  management,  including  bookkeeping 
and  income  tax  reports  for  corporation. 
Years  in  charge  construction  work,  saw  mill 
and  forestry  work.  We  must  all  work  now 
so,  what  have  you?  L.  M.  HATCH,  Wood¬ 
bine,  York  County,  Pennsylvania. 

BAPTIST  MINISTER,  single,  good  health 

wants  rural  pastorate.  BERTINE,  220  1st 
St.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN,  married,  no 

children,  speciality  artificial  breeding 
References.  P^BERT  W.  HALL,  Box  179, 
Route  3,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Gfr^EN-FARMER,  working  superintendent, 
.  lifetime  expc.  cr  developing,  maintain¬ 
ing;  soil  improving  farm-estates.  Livestock 
poultry,  farm  machinery.  Will  board  help 
married,  age  46.  R.  STILLMAN,  3153 
Decatur  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

OPEN  FOR  position  as  overseer  on  gentle- 

mans  estate.  Experienced  poultry  man, 
stock  and  general  farming.  Reliable:  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4088,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EAr'r.ttiEXMCEU  DAIRYMAN  wishes  po 

sition.  Good  wages  expected  with  goo< 
^  e. x^r1'fT1l1Uboard  and  washing  included 
GLYNN  WHITE,  care  Mr.  Samuel  Brehanl 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 

HAVE  YOU  a  farm  that  you  want  preserve< 

as  a  productive  asset?  Fully  equippc 
with  power  machinery  and  proper  imple 
ments  including  complete  equipment  fo 
large  scale  poultry  production.  Desir 
negotiating  with  principals  only,  salary  o 
profit-shanng  ADVERTISER  4098.  car 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MIDDLEAGED  man,  general  far 
•  iyor£r’  Private  estate  or  institution.  Steac 
job.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  State  wage 
JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  No!  96,  Sterlfn 
Mass.  Telephone  45-4. 

EXPERIENCED  NORMAL  graduate  desir 
position  in  rural  school.  A-l  reference 
ADVERTISER  4111,  care  Rural  New-Yo?ke 


Continued  on  Page  453 
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The  Henyard 


. --^=  By  T.  B. 

Molting  Methods 

I  have  been  told  that  you  should 
force  hens  you  expect  to  keep  for 
a  second  year  to  molt  in  June. 
Would  you  recommend  this  pro¬ 
cedure?  What  are  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages?  Also,  when 
would  be  the  best  time  to  cull  hens 
hatched  the  middle  of  May  and 
lighted  thi’ough  the  Winter?  We  wish 
to  keep  them  over  for  another  year. 
Should  they  be  lighted  this  year  also? 

New  York  G.  l.  v. 

Forced  June  molting  is  sometimes 
practiced  on  birds  that  are  to  be 
forced  for  heavy  Fall  production  and 
then  sold  for  meat.  The  safest 
practice  is  to  keep  birds  laying  until 
the  last  of  August  or  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  then  throw  them  into  a 
molt.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
putting  these  birds  on  range  and 
cutting  out  mash  feeding  for  a  few 
days.  With  this  range  life  the  birds 
will  get  back  into  fine  shape  by 
the  time  bad  weather  comes  along. 
These  birds  can  then  be  housed  and 
those  that  are  suitable  for  a  second 
year  will  give  a  good  account  of 
themelves. 

Culling  should  be  constantly  prac¬ 
ticed.  However,  when  these  birds 
are  to  be  thrown  into  a  molt  in  the 
Fall,  it  would  be  well  to  handle  all 
birds  and  put  only  the  best  on 
range.  Those  that  are  not  up  to 
your  ideal  should  be  sold  for  meat 
at  that  time,  if  they  have  been  able 
to  stand  up  under  regular  weekly 
culling  throughout  the  year. 

It  would  certainly  be  advisable  to 
use  lights  on  these  birds  the  second 
year.  They  should  lay  well  all 
Summer  and  when  they  decline  to  an 
unprofitable  level  of  production 
should  be  sold.  Just  when  that  time 
will  be  will  depend  on  the  inherited 
capacity  of  these  birds  and  also  the 
housing,  feeding  and  management. 


Controlling  Cannibalism 

At  Easter  time  my  husband  bought 
100  chicks  (White  Rocks).  Not  know¬ 
ing  anything  about  the  raising  of 
them  we  lost  about  15.  The  rest  were 
doing  very  well  until  about  a  month 
ago.  On  going  to  the  coop  one 
morning  we  found  some  of  the 
chickens  had  another  down  on  the 
ground  picking  at  it  and  had  most 


Charles  ■■  ■  ■=- 

of  the  wing  and  side  gone.  At  that 
time  we  thought  it  had  been  a  rat 
although  I  felt  if  it  was  a  rat,  he 
would  had  killed  the  bird.  c.  l.  w. 

Your  chickens  are  probably  started 
on  a  nice  rampage  of  cannibalism. 
They  will  eat  each  other  up,  and 
this  tail  picking  is  probably  done  by 
the  chickens  and  not  rats. 

Add  two  percent  of  common  salt 
to  the  mash  and  it  will  probably  stop 
this  outbreak;  also  plan  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  keep  them  busy. 
Feed  a  little  scratch  grain  every  few 
hours  to  make  them  work  in  the 
litter,  not  much  at  a  time,  but  enough 
to  give  them  something  to  think 
about  besides  picking. 

Paint  any  chickens  that  have  been 
picked,  with  pine  tar  or  some  red 
anti-pick  salve. 


Raising  Turkeys 

We  have  six  White  turkeys  two 
weeks  old  at  this  time  and  are  feed¬ 
ing  a  starting  mash  recommended 
for  starting  them.  After  some  trouble 
to  get  them  all  eating  and  stop  peck¬ 
ing  at  each  other,  they  are  growing 
and  happy.  As  this  is  our  first  trial 
of  them  any  information  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  as  we  have  not  lost  any 
yet.  m.  m.  a. 

Turkeys  need  good  care,  careful 
feeding  and  sanitary  management. 
Unless  you  have  good  range  con¬ 
ditions  you  will  probably  have  better 
luck  with  these  birds  if  you  rear 
them  in  confinement,  and  allow  them 
to  run  out  on  a  wire  sun  porch. 

Continue  to  use  a  good  feed  and 
at  about  eight  weeks  of  age  put  them 
on  a  growing  mash.  At  about  18  to 
20  weeks  of  age  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  finishing  mash.  Grain  can 
be  fed  after  the  first  six  to  eight 
weeks.  Feed  everything  in  sanitary 
hoppers  that  cannot  be  contamin¬ 
ated  by  the  birds.  Make  the  birds 
clean  up  their  feed  regularly.  Sani¬ 
tation  is  very  important  in  handling 
turkeys,  so  that  the  waterers,  feed¬ 
ers,  and  pens  should  be  kept  clean. 
The  roosts  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  droppings  are  under  wire 
netting  out  of  reach  of  the  birds.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
Beacon  Milling  Company,  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.,  and  ask  them  for  their  new 
bulletin  on  turkey  production. 


Screened  Porches  Provide 
More  Room 

R.  M.  Olin  and  Son  of  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  New  York,  have 
an  effective  method  of  providing 
more  brooder  space  at  low  cost  and 
at  the  same  time  save  labor  in  hous¬ 
ing  their  pullets.  The  brooder  houses 
are  arranged  in  pairs  with  a  space 
of  12  feet  between  each  pair  of 
houses.  Each  pair  is  then  connected 
by  a  shed  so  that  from  the  rear  it 
appears  that  they  have  one  con¬ 
tinuous  house  36  feet  long. 

Then,  along  the  front  of  both  the 
house  and  the  shed,  they  have  built 
a  screened  porch — the  same  width 


as  the  brooder  house.  Altogether  this 
triples  the  floor  space  of  their  houses. 

In  the  shed  between  the  brooder 
houses,  perches  are  provided  and  it 
has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Olin 
that  this  is  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house  during  the  hot  Summer 
weather  and  is  much  preferred  by 
the  pullets  for  roosting  quarters. 

Most  of  the  feeders  and  waterers 
are  placed  on  the  screened  porch  and 
this  somewhat  simplifies  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  brooder  houses  dry 
and  clean  and  makes  it  possible  to 
feed  and  water  two  pens  of  pullets 
at  one  time.  The  cost  of  this  type 
of  constructon  is  small  for  the  extra 
space  which  is  provided.  l.  h.  w. 


Healthy  pullets  economically  raised  on  the  Olin  farm  in  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hen  C-T278  of  General 
Mills  tarra  Research  faf§l 
laid  636  eggs  !n  1,000 
consecutive  day*»-268 
|||p pulleffyear,  ill 

Nr  secqod  year  and  107 
more  by  the  time  she  fiad 
completed  her  T ,000th 
day.  Good  feeding,  the 
torrdiiSfey.  gives 
birds  the  oetricntt  they 
neec®Oi  develop  their  in¬ 
herited  ability  to  live, 
produce  and  reproduce. 


SMART  CULLING  •  GOOD  FEEDING 
GO  HAND  IN  HAND 


Smart  culling  reduces  labor  and  feed 
costs,  gives  the  remaining  birds  in 
the  flock  a  better  chance  to  develop 
their  inherited  ability  to  lay  eggs, 
and  makes  available  labor,  housing 
capacity,  equipment  and  money 
which  would  otherwise  be  tied  up 
by  unprofitable  stock. 

The  time  to  cull  is  all  the  year 
round.  One  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  the  loafers.  But  at  least 
one  thorough  handling  of  the  flock 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  summer. 
The  poorest  producers  generally  stop 
laying  during  the  warm  months, 
while  the  better  birds  keep  right  on 
going. 

You  can  generally  tell  whether  or 
not  a  bird  is  laying  by  observing  the 
condition  of  the  comb  and  wattles, 
the  ear  lobes,  the  eye  and  face,  the 
vent  and  the  pelvic  bones.  The  char¬ 
acteristics  to  look  for  are  given  in 
detail  on  page  71  of  Poultry  Man¬ 
agement,  written  by  specialists  of 
General  Mills  Larro  Research  Farm. 


There  is  an  entire  chapter  on  this 
important  subject.  If  you  haven’t  a 
copy  write  to  the  address  below  and 
one  will  be  sent  to  you  free  of  charge. 

And  remember,  too,  the  part  that 
smart  feeding  plays  in  all  this.  Many 
a  capable  pullet  has  been  culled,  not 
because  she  lacked  ability,  but  be¬ 
cause  improper  feeding  had  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  showing  what  she 
really  was  equipped  to  do  for  her 
owner. 

Larro  Egg  Mash  is  a  wholesome, 
proved  feed— the  result  of  years  of 
thorough  research  by  specialists  in 
poultry  nutrition— carefully  made  to 
make  the  most  of  every  pullet.  It’s 
economical.  It’s  safe.  It’s  remark¬ 
ably  uniform.  Tell  your  Larro  dealer 
today  that  you’re  ready  to  go  “all- 
out”  for  the  Larro  feeding  program. 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

LARROWE  DIVISION 
Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


. .. ..  -  *  •  WWT '  •  m  *  W*9  . 

★  Farm-tested  ★ 


BSC.  Ik  V  PAT.  Off. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  ‘culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns. .  .$9.50  $16.00  $5.00 
Barred.  White  &  Buff  Bocks....  9.50  12.00  10.50 

R.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires. . . .  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross -  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Heavy  Broilers  of  above  Breeds.  Sex  Guar. ..  .$8.00-100 
Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


>.  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullet3  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  -  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns.  ...$10.00  $17.00  $4.00 
Largo  Type  English  Leghorns....  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds.  Red-Rock  Cr.  11.00  13.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  9.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlistervilte,  Px 


m  Chamberlin 

■vT]  lx  -**  POULTRY  FARMS  4 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Hardy  Chick9  from  our 
5000  (YL-U.S.)  Pull. 

Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers  1 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms;  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.O.D.  (Per  100)  Str.  Run  Pits. 

Bar.  or  W.  Rocks.  Rock-Reds . $9.00  $  1 2.00> 

New  Hampshires .  9.00  13.00 

Cornish-Hamps.  $9:  W.  Giants  $10;  H.  Mix  $8.  Clr. 
M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA^- 


JPUIxLETS  -  IIE]\rS 

Hanson's  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privillge,  100%  live  arrlvaL  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  “AAAA”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


PULLETS 

Thousands  of  Ferris  Best  Egg  Strain  from  six  weeks 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  immediate  shipment. 
Free  Circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Baby  Chicks  $8.50-100  C.O.D. 

From  Bloodtested  Breeders,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks.  White  Leghorns,  Crosses  and 
Heavy  Mixed:  25-$2.75;  50-$4.75;  l00-$8.50. 

C.  E.  H0CKMAN,  Box  112,  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS — World's  largest  capacity  means 
rock  bottom  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE/T  CHICKS 


Leading  pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood¬ 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  New  Hampshire  Reds.  Buff 
Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes  and  Heavy  Mixed, 
llnsexed  or  Sexed.  Write  for  prices  and  Free  Circular. 
A.  W.  Ulsh’s  Hatchery,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


I  P  |  -  .  ~  —  - -  —  ~  ■WWW.  ium  A  tumyv 

Ulil  Paid  shipment.  SINE,  auakertown,  Penna. 
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Things  and  Things 


A  Gentle  Man 

In  the  passing  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Higgins,  the  Woman  and  Home  De¬ 
partment  has  lost  a  good  friend  and 
helpful  co-worker.  He  never  failed 
to  respond  fully  to  any  call  upon 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  rural  life,  or  upon  his  remarkable 
memory.  And  always  he  was  a  gentle 
man  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word.  c.  b.  w. 


War  Makes  Changes 

The  Home  Economics  Department 
at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
says  that  this  year,  because  of  the 
lack  of  cookers,  many  housewives 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  old  boiling 
water  method  for  canning  vegetables. 
It  can  be  done,  but  success  depends 
on  quick  action.  The  vegetables  will 
keep  better  if  picked  and  canned  at 
once  rather  than  if  picked  the  night 
before. 

Put  clean  empty  jars  into  the 
boiling  water.  Take  out  one,  fill  it 
with  the  hot  vegetable,  and  put  it 
back  immediately  into  the  boiling 
water  before  either  the  jar  or  vege¬ 
table  has  time  to  cool.  Then  an¬ 
other  jar  may  be  taken  out,  filled 
and  returned,  and  so  on  until  the 
canner  is  full. 

Examine  all  home-canned  food  be¬ 
fore  it  is  used.  The  best  test  is  a 
good  odor  to  the  foods.  Next  comes 
appearance.  Bubbles,  sediment  in  the 
bottom,  cloudy  liquid,  and  off-colors 
indicate  spoiled  food.  The  last  test 
is  to  taste  the  product,  but  first  boil 
suspected  food  for  10  minutes. 

c.  b.  w. 


Increase  in.  Home  Sewing 

All  fashion  experts  agree,  and  our 
own  pattern  orders  prove  the  fact, 
that  more  of  the  family  clothes  are 
being  made  at  home  than  for  a  long 
time.  Government  restrictions  on 
materials  and  styles,  and  the  ban  on 
frequent  shopping  trips  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this.  Styles  are 
simpler  and  easier  for  even  an  in¬ 
experienced  sewer  to  handle,  and 
there  is  more  time  at  home  now  that 
can  be  given  to  this  work.  There 
is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  turning 
out  a  good  looking,  well-made  new 
garment  or  in  re-vamping  an  old 
one.  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  have  four  salt  cellars.  Two  of 
them  match  and  are  of  English 
origin.  I  would  like  a  bell  for  my 
collection.  A  cow  bell  or  any  sleigh 
bell  or  other  farm  bell,  especially 
one  to  “call  farm  help”  type  would 
please  me.”  mrs.  p.  d.  f. 

Massachusetts 


“I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
women  born  May  4,  1911,  and  am 
very  much  interested  in  raising 
chickens  for  profit.”  mrs.  m.  l.  d. 

Pennsylvania 


“I  would  like  to  hear  or  receive 
letters  from  and  of  the  homemakers 
who  are  interested  in  crocheting, 
reading,  collecting  scenery  postal 
cards  or  stamps  and  rug  making.” 

Texas  mrs.  l.  b. 


“I  am  interested  in  stamps  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
would  like  to  exchange.  I  also  do 
a  lot  of  crocheting.” 

New  York  MRS.  H.  a.  t. 


The  Ragweed  Pest 

Whether  or  not  you  are  one  of 
the  three  million  people  made  miser¬ 
able  every  year,  from  about  the 
middle  of  August  well  into  Septem¬ 
ber,  by  ragweed  pollen,  you  can  do 
a  good  deal  for  sufferers  from  this 
pest  by  destroying  all  of  it  in  your 
vicinity. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  ever  passed 
out  of  the  picture  because  of  hay 
fever,  but  many  people  have  wished 
they  might  during  the  height  of  its 
run  and  it  certainly  can  cut  down 
efficiency  and  ambition,  both  of 
which  are  especially  needed  this 
year. 

In  some  places  the  clearing  of 
ragweed  has  become  a  real  Civilian 
Defense  project,  and  perhaps  our 
women  readers  can  be  the  good 
angels  in  getting  rid  of  this  trouble. 

c.  b.  w. 


Comfortable  things 
Are  hens  after  grain, 

And  a  good  dry  place 
In  a  patter  of  rain, 

The  hiss  of  fire, 

A  kettle’s  steam, 

And  a  hand  to  touch 
As  you  wake  from  a  dream. 


Cooked  Cucumbers 

The  only  way  I’ve  ever  been 
served  cucumbers  outside  my  own 
home  has  been  raw,  either  sliced 
crosswise  with  vinegar  dressing,  or 
cut  in  long  slivers  to  be  dipped  in 
salt  and  eaten  as  one  would  eat 
celery.  So  I’m  giving  below  ways  in 
which  I  habitually  prepare  them. 

Fried  —  After  peeling,  slice  cross¬ 
wise  and  saute,  or  slice  thinner  and 
dip  in  flour  and  fry.  If  sliced  thin, 
dipping  in  batter  and  frying  is  nice. 

Boiled  Cucumbers  —  Peel  and  slice 
in  thick  slices  and  cook  in  salted 
boiling  water  until  tender,  which 
means  they  look  sort  of  transparent. 
Then  I  serve  them  hot  with  (1) 
melted  butter  or  with  (2)  cream  or 
white  sauce,  sometimes  adding  cheese 
to  the  sauce,  thus  making  cream 
sauce,  and  a  heartier  dish.  Some¬ 
times  I  serve  them  cold  boiled  with 
any  salad  dressing  or  mix  with 
lettuce  or  sprinkle  chopped  hard 
boiled  eggs  over  them  with  season¬ 
ing  or  grated  cheese  with  seasoning. 

Cucumber  Pancakes — Grate  peeled 
cucumbers  on  a  slicer  grater,  let 
stand  a  few  minutes  so  •  that  water 
will  ooze  out,  then  add  pancake  flour, 
or  add  the  grated  cucumber  to  pan¬ 
cake  mixture,  but  no  liquid  is  needed. 
Just  pat  them  out  on  a  griddle,  bake 
and  turn  and  eat  with  butter. 

If  you  once  start  cooking  cucum¬ 
bers,  you’ll  add  variety  to  your  menu 
and  develop  your  taste  for  unusual 
combinations,  which  isn’t  a  bad 
idea.  G.  H. 


Vegetable  Stew 

There’s  nothing  like  it  for  flavor, 
especially  when  topped  with  tasty 
golden  cheese  biscuits.  Stew  does 
sentry  duty  for  the  family  purse  in 
these  days  when  every  penny  must 
answer  the  call  to  service.  Let  the 
hearty  cheese  biscuits  give  the  spark 
of  originality  that  adds  interest  to 
the  cause.  This  quantity  serves  eight. 

Three  tablespoons  butter,  5  table¬ 
spoons  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  celery  salt,  %  teaspoon  paprika, 
3  cups  milk,  16  small  white  onions 
cooked,  1  cup  cooked  peas,  1  cup 
cooked  string  beans  or  lima  beans,  3 
cooked  carrots,  sliced  %  inch  thick. 

Melt  butter,  add  flour;  stir  until 
well  blended.  Add  seasonings.  Add 
milk  slowly,  stirring  constantly  until 
smooth  and  thick.  Bring  to  boil;  boil 
two  minutes.  Add  vegetables.  Pour 
into  large  baking  dish.  Cover  with 
following: 

Cheese  Pinwheels  —  Two  cups 
flour,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  V2  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains 
cayenne,  4  tablespoons  shortening,  1 
cup  grated  cheese,  %  cup  milk. 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
salt  and  cayenne;  add  shortening  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  fork.  Add 
cheese.  Add  liquid  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  on  floured  board 
and  toss  lightly  until  outside  looks 
smooth.  Roll  out  dough  to  %  inch 
thick.  Roll  up  as  for  jelly  roll.  Cut 
fnto  y2  inch  pieces.  Place  on  top  of 
mixture  in  baking  dish.  Bake  in  hot 
oven  at  425  degrees  Fahrenheit 
about  20  minutes  or  until  pinwheels 
are  lightly  browned. 


Filled  Celery 

Blend  1  cup  crushed  pineapple,  % 
cup  finely  chopped  nuts  and  1  package 
cream  cheese  with  a  small  can  of 
deviled  ham.  Use  enough  mayon¬ 
naise  to  handle  easily. 

Stuff  crisp  celery  stalks  with  the 
mixture  and  place  in  the  refrigerator 
until  ready  to  serve.  e.  f.  m. 


And  joyful  things 
Are  a  swallow’s  flight, 

An  unlooked-for  moon 
At  the  door  of  night, 

Two  kittens  at  play 
And  a  wet  sun  appearing 
Like  a  stag  from  the  woods 
When  the  sky  is  clearnng. 

Elizabeth  Coatsworth 
From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Salamagundi 

When  the  family  angler  brings  in 
another  mess  of  fish,  and  you  are 
tired  of  them  prepared  in  the  usual 
ways,  try  salamagundi.  To  make  it, 
clean  the  fish,  and  if  large,  cut  in 
convenient  pieces.  Salt  thoroughly 
inside  and  out,  and  lay  in  stone 
crock  or  some  container  that  is  not 
metal.  Leave  in  salt  at  least  24  hours, 
or  until  there  is  no  vestige  of  blood 
remaining.  Then  rinse,  put  a  layer 
of  fish  in  crock,  and  between  each 
layer  a  few  onions,  sliced. 

Boil  some  strong  vinegar  with  any 
kind  of  preferred  pickling  spice,  and 
pour  over  fish.  The  vinegar  will 
soften  all  bones  except  backbone 
which  can  be  removed  before  salting 
if  desired.  If  fish  is  large  the  vinegar 
can  be  poured  off  and  re-boiled,  but 
for,  small  fish  one  scalding  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  It  is  appetizing  and  delicious. 

1 B. 


Smart — Easy  to  Make 


9043 — Your  favorite  button-front  style,  with 
long  waisted,  slimming  bodice  sections. 
Sizes  34  to  48.  Size  36  requires  4%  yards 
35  inch  fabric. 

9913 — Schoolbound,  in  a  smart  new  jumper 
with  panelled  lines  that  take  well  to  plaid. 
Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  10  requires,  blouse,  1 
yard  35  inch  fabric;  jumper,  1%  yards  54 
inch  fabric. 

9142  and  9143  —  Jack  ’n  Jill  suits  for  the 
children.  The  jackets  are  gay  in  contrast; 
the  skirt  and  shorties  have  suspender  tops. 
Size  2  to  6.  Size  4,  jacket  requires  1%  yards 
35  inch  fabric;  trousers,  %  yard  35  inch 
and  skirt  1  yard  35  inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents.  New  York 
City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax  on  orders 
over  24  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


'  August  22,  1942 

“You  Can  Do  It,  Too” 

A  well  known  Connecticut  club 
finds  genuine  inspiration  from  its 
slogan,  “You  can  do  it,  too,”  and  I 
believe  that  many  homemakers  might 
well  adopt  it  for  their  motto,  es¬ 
pecially  in  these  times  when  the 
men  of  the  house  may  be  doing  too 
much  outside  work  to  give  time  to 
household  repairs. 

The  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  has 
started  classes  in  some  places  just  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  women  to 
care  for  and  repair  ordinary  house¬ 
hold  items. 

The  long  necked  oil  can  is  a  good 
friend  and  should  be  used  fre¬ 
quently.  I  know  a  family  whom  late 
comers  awaken  every  night  by 
squeaking  doors,  yet  no  one  has 
thought  to  oil  the  hinges  for  years. 
Don’t  you  recognize  the  passing  of 
a  certain  baby  carriage  or  wheel¬ 
barrow  because  it  protests  its  need 
so  loudly?  When  my  vacuum  cleaner 
balked  and  refused  to  make  a 
sound,  I  visioned  expensive  repairs, 
but  when  son  arrived  for  the  week¬ 
end  he  gave  the  machine  a  thorough 
oiling  and  it  sprang  into  action, 
“Mother,”  he  admonished,  “you  have 
to  oil  everything  but  the  coal  shovel 
and  the  stove  pipe  damper  if  you 
expect  them  to  work.” 

For  the  doors  and  bureau  drawers 
that  balk,  try  rubbing  the  stubborn 
surfaces  well  with  a  bar  of  paraffin 
wax  or  even  a  wet  bar  of  soap.  If 
this  fails,  sandpaper  the  gliding  sur¬ 
face  until  the  resistance  is  worn  off. 
Sometimes  the  runners  on  which  the 
drawer  glides  have  dropped  down 
and  must  be  nailed  or  glued  back 
into  position.  To  work  on  a  door 
that  won’t  close,  remove  the  pin 
from  each  hinge  so  that  the  door 
may  be  taken  down  and  placed 
where  it  can  be  worked  upon  con¬ 
veniently.  It  is  possible  that  the  use 
of  a  plane  may  be  necessary  and  in 
that  case  considerable  practice  on  a 
board  slipped  into  a  vise  will  help 
to  master  the  art  of  using  a  plane. 

A  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
puttied  in  every  pane  of  glass  in 
the  old  farmhouse  that  was  her 
home.  It  took  her  several  weeks  to 
do  the  job,  which  was  very  well 
done,  but  the  added  warmth  of  the 
home  during  the  Winter  well  repaid 
her  efforts. 

When  screws  drop  out  of  furniture 
or  woodwork,  replace  them  at  once. 
If  the  cavity  has  become  too  large 
for  the  screws  to  hold  firmly,  drive 
in  one  or  two  match  stubs  that  have 
been  dipped  in  glue,  before  putting 
the  screw  back  in  place. 

Whenever  you  visit  the  “five  and 
ten,”  look  over  the  counters  for  the 
helpers  that  are  waiting  there  for 
you  to  try.  Study  the  labels  to  learn 
of  their  varied  uses.  A  wood  plastic 
will  fill  cracks  and  holes  in  furni¬ 
ture  or  anything  made  of  wood.  A 
rubber  plastic  is  useful  for  mend¬ 
ing  rubbers,  hot-water  bottles,  rain¬ 
coats,  and  will  prove  useful  for  many 
other  purposes.  A  can  of  good  glue 
is  a  necessity.  An  excellent  colorless 
cement  is  contained  in  small  tubes. 
China,  pottery  and  bric-a-brac  are 
easily  repaired  with  this,  and  I  have 
had  excellent  results  with  it  in  many 
fields  of  repair  work;  ideal  for  fasten¬ 
ing  the  shell  nose  pieces  on  my  eye¬ 
glasses  and  for  fixing  costume  jewel¬ 
ry,  it  also  holds  firmly  the  fastener 
on  a  clip  and  the  catalin  loop  that 
holds  »  the  belt  on  an  expensive 
buckle. 

Instead  of  the  metal  pieces  that 
used  to  be  found  at  the  dime  store 
for  holding  the  rungs  securely  in 
chairs,  repair  them  by  glueing 
thoroughly  and  clamping  securely 
for  a  few  days.  If  the  rung  is  loose, 
a  thin  piece  of  birch  bark  or  paper 
will  make  it  fit  more  tightly. 

If  you  have  been  waiting  to  have 
the  odd  jobs  done  for  you,  don’t 
wait  another  day.  Learning  to  use 
tools  does  not  require  great  strength, 
but  simply  the  knack  of  using  them 
correctly.  Ask  questions  of  people 
who  are  able  to  advise  you.  Work 
slowly  and  have  patience.  If  your 
result  is  not  satisfactory  do  it  over 
again.  Don’t  attempt  too  much  at 
one  time  until  you  are  sure  of  the 
outcome.  If  you  take  something  en¬ 
tirely  apart,  you  may  not  be  able 
to  put  it  together  properly,  whereas 
it  might  be  done  a  portion  at  a  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  if  you  use 
your  husband’s  tools  treat  them  with 
respect.  Don’t  misuse  them,  and  do 
put  them  back  where  you  found 
them.  Fannie  E.  Stafford 
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Rural  School  Questions 


Right  to  Close  School 

I  live  in  a  community  which  has 
a  rural  school.  At  our  Annual 
School  Meeting  last  month,  the 
people  voted  to  keep  the  school 
open.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  stated 
that  the  State  did  not  approve  of 
some  of  our  equipment  and  might 
close  the  school.  We  are  willing  to 
bring  our  equipment  up  to  date.  Has 
the  District  Superintendent  the  right 
to  close  our  school  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  school 
district?  h.  b.  a. 

Under  Section  128  of  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Law,  a  School  District  Super¬ 
intendent  has  the  authority  to  order 
a  dissolution  of  a  school  district  and 
annex  the  territory  of  that  school 
district  to  another  district.  If  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  in  the  district 
object  to  the  Superintendent’s  order, 
they  can  take  the  matter  before  the 
County  Court  which  has  the  power 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  dis¬ 
interested  persons  to  make  a  decision. 
Section  128  further  provides  that 
within  20  .days  after  the  filing  of 
such  decision,  the  district  affected 
may,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
qualified  voters,  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Education.  This 
would  appear  to  mean  that  if  the 
decision  of  the  three  appointed  per¬ 
sons  is  contrary  to  the  order  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  latter  cannot 
appeal  from  the  decision,  but  if  the 
decision  affirms  the  order  of  the 
superintendent,  an  appeal  can, 
nevertheless,  be  taken  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Under  Section  456  of  the  same  law, 
a  School  Superintendent  has  the 
right  to  condemn  a  school  building 
“if  he  finds  upon  examination  that 
such  school  house  is  wholly  unfit  for 
use  and  not  worth  repairing.” 


School  Bus  Contracts 

In  regard  to  transportation  of 
school  children,  has  a  trustee  of  a 
district  school  a  right  to  hire  his 
brother  to  transport  school  children? 

Otsego  County  b.  a. 

Mr.  A.  is  elected  trustee  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B. 
signed  a  contract  to  transport  the 
children  from  a  consolidated  dis¬ 
trict.  Is  it  legal  for  Mr.  B.  to  hire 
Mr.  A’s  wife  to  drive  the  school  bus? 

Sullivan  County  j.  m.  c. 

While  the  Education  Law  has  no 
special  restrictions  with  reference  to 
transportation  or  school  bus  con¬ 
tracts,  Section  285  specifically  pro¬ 
vides  that  “no  trustee  shall  be  per¬ 
sonally  interested  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  in  any  contract  which  he 
makes  in  behalf  of  the  dirtrict.”  It 
can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  since  the  law 
must  be  applied  to  each  case  on  the 
particular  facts  of  that  case.  So  in 
the  first  above  case,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  law  does  not 
necessarily  prevent  a  trustee  from 
employing  his  brother  to  transport 
school  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  second  case  we  think  that  a 
school  trustee  might  very  well  be 
held  to  be  indirectly  interested  in 
a  contract  providing  that  his  wife 
would  receive  compensation  for 
driving  a  school  bus. 

There  is  also  provision  in  the 
State  Penal  Law  to  the  effect  that 
a  school  officer  authorized  to  make 


a  contract  in  his  official  capacity  who 
voluntarily  becomes  interested  in¬ 
dividually  in  such  a  contract,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  except  where 
such  a  contract  will  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor. 


Qualifications  of  Voters 

I  would  like  some  information 
concerning  a  central  school  which  is 
being  talked  about  in  our  community. 
We  farmers  are  afraid  it  would  make 
our  taxes  much  higher  but  I  don’t 
think  the  authorities  will  get  the 
central  school  if  it  comes  to  a  vote, 
unless  the  ones  that  live  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  who  do  not  pay  taxes  have  a 
right  to  vote.  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  of  they  have  or  not?  J.  n.  b. 

St.  Lawrence  County 

From  our  experience  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  being  very  careful  about  seeing 
to  it  that  when  the  time  comes*  for 
a  vote  you  get  out  all  the  persons 
in  favor  of  keeping  the  local  school 
open.  Under  the  Education  Law, 
persons  other  than  taxpayers  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  school  district 
meetings.  For  example,  renters  of 
property  can  vote  as  well  as  parents 
of  children  or  persons  providing  for 
children  who  have  attended  the 
school  for  at  least  eight  weeks  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year.  In  addition, 
there  are  a  lot  of  tricks  which  are 
used  to  get  out  the  necessary  votes. 
Fon» example,  a  garage  can  be  rented 
for  50  cents  a  year  which  would 
qualify  the  renter  as  a  voter.  Then 
there  is  another  ruse  where  property 
is  owned  by  one  individual  and  who 
has  a  new  deed  made  out  to  him¬ 
self  and  his  wife  so  that  both  of 
them  can  be  qualified  as  owners  of 
real  property  and  hence  eligible  to 
vote  at  the  meeting. 


Amount  of  State  Aid 

Will  you  please  let  me  know 
whether  you  have  heard  anything  in 
regard  to  the  public  money  which 
will  be  given  to  the  schools  of  less 
than  five  in  registration.  I  wonder 
if  there  will  be  a  further  cut  this 
year.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  to 
be  no  further  centralization  until 
after  the  war.  Is  this  true?  b.  f. 

Onondaga  County 

Under  the  present  law,  it  is  pretty 
difficult  for  any  one-teacher  school 
with  an  average  attendance  of  five 
pupils  for  the  past  three  years  to  keep 
the  schools  open  any  longer.  The 
1941  Legislature  enacted  the  Rapp 
Law  which  provides  that  henceforth 
only  5/15ths  of  the  normal  State 
aid  would  be  given  to  five  pupil 
schools,  2/15ths  to  4  pupil  schools, 
3/15ths  to  3  pupil  schools,  2/15ths 
to  2  pupil  schools,  and  1/1 5th  to  a 
1  pupil  school.  In  1940  the  Ives 
Economy  (so-called)  Law  was 
passed  to  stop  spending  too  much 
money  on  State  education.  This  law 
has  worked  out  in  actual  practice 
so  that  it  is  hurting  only  the  small 
schools.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
the  law  is  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  can  withhold  25  percent 
of  State  aid  from  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  and  he  is  using  this  statute  as 
a  club  held  over  the  small  districts 
in  compelling  them  to  consolidate. 
On  the  other  hand,  central  schools 
are  still  sporting  such  items  of 
luxury  as  solid  silver  services  and 
$1,000  flag  poles. 

D.  Boyd  Devendorf 
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Edwin  Stoddard ,  Oneida  County ,  New  York,  with  his  dog^and  goat. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  450 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER,  married,  age  30,  wants 
to  take  full  charge  of  40-cow  dairy  farm. 
Experienced  farm  dairy  crops.  Reliable, 
good  references;  no  liquor  or  tobacco. 
CLARENCE  WILLIAMS,  28  Halsted  St., 
Newton,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED:  Employer  wishes 
to  place  excellent  farmer  herdsman.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4114,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  AUSTRIAN,  58,  refined, 
dependable,  capable  take  full  charge  small 
home  to  one  or  two  adults.  ANNA  LEIS, 
50-57  47th  St.,  Woodside,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  POSITION  as  working  manager, 
scientific  practical  experience  in  fruit, 
truck,  dairy,  other  special  crops.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  seeking  larger  opportunity.  Eastern 
states  to  Virginia  preferred.  Reply  to  F.  B. 
BRUNTON’S  GARDENS,  468  W.  Vine  St., 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


FARMER,  WIFE,  two  children  want  to 
manage  small  farm;  some  stock  and  tools 
necessary  but  no  boss.  F.  BECK,  Marlboro, 
New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  job. 

Single,  sober,  reliable,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE — Caretaking,  reliable  cook,  house- 
worker,  gardener,  repairs,  general  handy. 
ADVERTISER  4122,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  WOMAN,  49,  efficient,  neat  house¬ 
keeper;  wishes  country  position  in  New 
York  with  elderly  couple.  $65.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4124,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED:  For  gentlemans 
estate,  married,  American,  46,  Caretaker, 
gardener,  all  around  maintenance,  paints, 
drive,  repairs,  operates  tractor  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  No  dairy,  private  schooling  edu¬ 
cation.  Highest  references.  Living  quarters. 
Prefer  New  Jersey.  P.  O,  BOX  303, 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 


COUPLE,  BOY  17,  want  caretakers  position 
on  poultry  or  dairy  farm.  Experienced, 
references.  PETER  KELLEY,  235  East  51st 
St.,  New  York  City. 


GENERAL  HOU  SEKEEEPER,  38,  experi¬ 
enced,  good  references;  for  1-2  adults. 
Near  New  York  City.  $65.  ADVERTISER 
4125,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLEAN  LIVING  American,  Christian,  man, 
40,  assist  owner,  modernly  equipped  farm, 
prefer  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Experi¬ 
enced  dairy,  poultry,  tomatoes,  light 
general  farm  work.  ADVERTISER  4126, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  50,  wants  position  for  1-3 
men,  care  for  garden  and  small  anirpals. 
ADVERTISER  4128,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMAN  AND  handyman  good  on  re¬ 
pairs;  middleaged.  Desire  permanent  po¬ 
sition  in  private  estate  or  business  place, 
also  excellent  valet  prefers  position,  easy 
reach  New  York  City.  References.  Write 
complete  details.  ADVERTISER  4133,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  58,  single,  wishes  position  on  private 
estate.  Had  charge  of  small  herd,  12  years 
on  last  place.  Honest,  sober,  reliable.  Good 
relief  man  in  barn.  First  class  reference. 
State  wages,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4134,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  full  charge  where 
conscientious  man  desired;  married,  41 
years,  life  experience  all  branches  farming, 
garden,  livestock.  Refined,  sober,  compe¬ 
tent,  excellent  references;  first  rate  po¬ 
sitions  only  considered.  ADVERTISER  4137, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  desires 
position;  poultry,  vegetable,  dairy  ex¬ 
perienced;  deferred.  ADVERTISER  4146, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  tester  in  milk  plant. 

Can  do  routine  dairy  laboratory  work. 
Married  and  draft  deferred.  ADVERTISER 
4141,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


REFINED  GENTLEMAN,  single,  54,  trust¬ 
worthy;  would  do  light  work  in  exchange 
for  good  home  with  one  or  two  Christian 
adults.  Some  poultry  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4151,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


COOKING  HONEY :  Good  amber  mixed,  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  60’s  $9.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Choicest 
clover,  5  lbs.  $1.35,  liquefied;  postpaid  third. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa.  New  York. 


HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover,  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5  lb.  pail 
$1.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat, 
2  lb.  can  65c;  4  lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 
HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO-OPERATIVE, 
INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  Five  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  N.  J. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


CHOCOLATE  SYRUP  XXX,  home  made; 

more  economical,  fine  flavored  and  delici¬ 
ous;  no  substitutes  and  not  perishable.  For 
chocolate  milk,  ice  cream,  cookies,  etc. 
$1.85  full  gallon,  limit.  Postpaid  third  zone. 
MARKS  CANDY  KITCHEN,  Langdon 
Plaza,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


PRESERVE  FRUIT  with  the  best  new 
clover  honey.  Canning  pamphlet  with 
every  order.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  One  carton  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.60.  60  lbs.  $9.  Prepaid  third 

zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  VALLEY 
APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y 


FANCY  PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3 
per  gallon;  2  quarts  $1.75.  Sugar  in  5  or 
10  pound  pails  40  cents  per  pound;  pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  JEFFERSON  WOOLLEY, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  best  clover  $8.40  not  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  HOME  canned  chicken.  REGI¬ 
NALD  PRYCE,  Route  2,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


Country  Board 


RIVERSIDE  FARM,  all  modern,  country 
home;  by  the  river,  swimming,  boating; 
screened  porches.  Double  room  $9;  single 
room  $11  weekly.  Woodstock,  Va. 


BOARDERS  WANTED :  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Real  home  life.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CONVALESCENT  HOME:  Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4085,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Mountain  Rest 
Tourist  Home.  Modem,  screened  porches; 
$8  and  $10  weekly.  On  Greyhound  bus  line. 
Route  2,  Edinburg,  Va. 


BOARD  —  Modern  farm,  $7.  Nursing  care, 
reasonable  OSBORNE,  Hilltop,  Fulton, 
New  York. 


MODERN  FARM  home  in  Jersey  hills,  ex¬ 
cellent  meals,  easy  commuting;  reason¬ 
able  rates.  ERWIN  RIPPLING  BROOK 
FARM,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  children  to  board  on  farm, 
near  school;  Central  Pennsylvania. 
RAYMOND  ORNER,  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


LADY  WISHES  Fall  board  on  mountain 
farm.  Improvements;  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4144.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  RETIRED  MAN,  board  year  round. 

Farm,  healthy  spot,  fishing,  bathing,  elec¬ 
tricity,  good  meals.  $40  month.  JACK 
NIFLOT,  Long  Eddy,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


BOARDERS:  Connecticut  Berkshires.  Home 
cooking.  Open  September.  ADVERTISER 
4079,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE:  Several  nearly  new,  light 
wagons;  also  wooden  wheel  dump  cart. 
DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Shavertown, 
New  York. 


QUEENS  —  Select  northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italians,  70  cents  each.  Very  gentle 
and  productive.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 


SCHOOL  BUSSES  for  sale;  from  $475.  Bar¬ 
gains.  Immediate.  GRAY  COURT  SCHOOL, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Lighting  plant,  Kohler  pre¬ 
ferred.  Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT, 
Box  28,  Malden,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Crawler  tractor,  Allis-Chalmers 
M.  In  perfect  condition,  three  years  old. 
Completely  equipped  with  power  take-off, 
starter,  lights.  Price  $1,500.  Can  deliver  by 
truck.  RICHARD  EAMES,  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — All  kinds  of  picture  postcards, 
used  and  unused.  MRS.  BERTHA  HAYES, 
Barrington,  N.  H. 


WANTED  TO  buy  small  cast  iron  Franklin 
or  parlor  stoves  complete;  mail  sketch 
and  price.  P.  O.  BOX  132,  Alpine,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Kerosene  Electrolux  refrigerator. 

Give  model  number,  price.  ADVERTISER 
4087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy  for  cash,  used  silo; 

capacity  50  to  75  ton;  solid  or  portable, 
good  condition;  state  price.  ADVERTISER 
4107,  care  Rural  New-Yorker 


$100.  Six  horsepower  gasoline  engine,  $35. 
OGILVIE,  Matawan,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  laying  batteries  in  ex- 
cellent  condition.  One  72  cage  Acme,  used 
six  months.  One  60  cage  Budd,  used  18 
months.  BENEDICT,  Maple  Road  Stepney 
Depot,  Conn. 


BEES  —  12  colonies  Italians  with  years 

honey,  10-frame  hives.  Will  sell  with 
fixtures.  MRS.  BUELAH  HUTCHINSON 
Dixon  Road,  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  F-12  Farmall  tractor,  3  years 

old,  in  good  condition,  rubber  tires,  mower 
and  plows;  $800.  F.  WESLEY  BEATTY 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — 

extractor, 
NEWMAN, 
York  City. 


A  two-frame,  reversible  honey 
m  good  condition.  HARRY 
3016  Bronx  Park  East,  New 


FOR  SALE:  One  to  two  hundred  colonies  of 

bees.  State  inspected,  free  of  disease. 
Established  pollinating  service  and  out  yards 
Whole  or  in  part.  L.  D.  MARTINE,  Milton,' 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  4',2x4>2  Frick  ice  compressor, 
complete  unit,  15  horsepower  A.C  motor 
Tup  and  shell  cooler.  Gages,  etc.,  also  two 
complete  Brine  box  coolers,  in  excellent 
condition.  OTTO  KERN,  275  Manchaster 
Ave.,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 

Hawthorne  7-1574. 


Telephone 


WANTED  —  Used  oil  burning  heating  and 

cooking  stove;  kitchen  coal  stove;  gas 
stove;  electric  water  heater.  Communicate 
details.  prices.  CHARLES  ARMOUR,  498 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Forty  Years  a  Country  Preacher 

By  Rev.  George  B.  Gilbert 
The  Pastoral  Parson 

/T'HE  book  relates  many  of  his  unusual  exper¬ 
iences  during  his  years  of  work  as  a  country 
parson.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  has  lived  a 
useful  life  and  given  a  helpful  hand  to  hundreds 
of  needy  families  a  mixture  of  humor,  pathos 
aT)<.  ^ra8cdy.  It  is  an  unusual  book  and  one  that 
will  be  enjoyed  by  all  members  of  the  family. 

Price  $2. 75  Postpaid 
New  York  City  residents  addl%  for  Sales  Tax 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


August  22,  1942 


pi  more  eggs 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampsh ires— famed  for  vig¬ 
or,  fast  growth  and  good  egg 
production.  These  chicks  are 
profit-bred  for  late  summer 
and  early  fall  brooding.  Weekly 
hatches  direct  from  the  breed¬ 
ing  source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30-day  full  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
tee.  Low  prices.  Write. ' 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


HUBBARD’S  PftOflt  BRIO 

NEW  'HAMPSHIRE'S 


pi  MORE  MEAT 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  NewHampshire  Rocks, 
bred  for  broiler  profits.  Con¬ 
trolled  breeding  makes  these 
big  bodied  chicks  live,  feather 
early,  grow  rapidly  and  develop 
into  heavy-meated,  solid  broil¬ 
ers.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock. 
Low  prices.  Be  convinced. 
Write  today./ 

Box  12/  Walpole/  N.  H. 


HUBBARD’S  CROSS  BRED 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


'profit-bred  from  proven  strains 

NEW.  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  B.  I.  REDS  * 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullonim  tested  since  1921,  95%  liy ability  guar.to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  aexed  pullet*  9o%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to.  ready-to-lay  CrIICKa 
Write  for  Catalei  A  Prioea.  Hatchet  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fin*ar,  Owner  A  Mana/err 
BOX  H,  HUDSON,  NEW  YORK 


*A»J  UNIATA 

Hleghorns; 

Our28ch  year  of  breeding  for  larger  and  better 
LEGHORNS.  Our  Breeders  are  Large  Birds.  Blood 
Tested  and  perfectly  healthy.  Write  for  our  large  Cir¬ 
cular  showing  actual  photos  of  our  Farm  and  Stock. 
IT  IS  FREE.  Day-old  Chicks  and  Pullets  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  short  notice.  Unsexed — 100  Pullets— 100 
Special  Hollywood  Matings  $8.50  $16.00 

Large  Tom  Barron  Matings  9.00  .  17.00 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Richfield-  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

At  Make  Great  Layers  fr 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  fall  chicks.  We  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks  and  Crossbreds. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road#  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PULLETS- PULLETS 

10.000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on  free  farm 
range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 


snumcmHns  mens 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 

Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Umet  Pits  CHs. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . $9-00  $12.00  $9.00 

•ntf.W  WAMPSHIR.ES . 9-00  13.00  8.00 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  H.  Mixed .  8.00  10-00  8.00 

j.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Bex  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

OH  IS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. _ 

OHLS  POULTRY  Y.ROS  *"0^,  HATCHERY 

.ATZ’S  CHICKERIESc 

Offer  immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested.  We 
specialize  in  sexing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46.  •  Princeton,  Indiana 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

Dill  I  PTC  _  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

i  ILLCia  All  age9  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  i. 

•  HENS  • 

Due  to  the  increase  In  our  young  breeding  flocks  we 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  200  and  better.  Prices  on  request. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

•  LARGE  TYPE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  • 

From  bloodtested  stock,  free  range  grown,  ready  to 
lay,  vaccinated  for  pox.  $1.75  path. 

A.  H.  PENNY  -  MATTITUCK,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

miri/l  sure  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
UULKLINuj  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


PROTECT  CH/CKS  FOR  LIFE 


jfftfe,  Against  TRACHEITIS  &  FOWL  POX 

WifSm  wi.b  Wane  U.S.  Licensed  Vaccines.  ■ 


Cost  is  less  than  one  egg  per  bird.  No 


FREE  BOOH  0H 

POULTRY  DISEASES 


physical  setback.  Information  free. 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  V-H3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  yonr  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Jime  Cf est 

calcTteIc  RYSTALS 

f  take  the  place  of  v 
SHELL  and  GRIT 

Write  Today 

limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Box  126# 

Newton#  N.  L 


Black1! 
Leaf  40 


"Cap-Brush"  Applicator  ,j 
iiict  A  "BLACK  LEAF  C" 

CASH  In  eeatherFX0 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


"fJL 

chick* 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  ORDER 

ISEND  THr*<» 

_ _  Fall  Hatched  § 

tor  EXTRA  PROFITS  § 

Hall's  Fall  Hatched  Chicks  come  into  peak 

production  when  egg  Prict?^n  flhlvgehaerst^und  O 
maintain  uniform  production  the  year  rounu.  v 
Get  more  profit  from  your  flock  without  any  in-  < 
crease  in  equipment.  All  chicks  M 

from  Pullorum  Free  stock,  shipped  — W- 

prepaid  and  Guaranteed  100% 

Live  Delivery.  Figure  out  your 
needs  and  get  your  share  or  the 
extra  profits  from  Fall  Hatched 
chicks  by  Ordering  Now. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford.  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


OUR  REDS  HAVE 
THE  CONTEST-LEADING  HABIT 

Our  pens  at  1941-42  Contests  are  coming  down 
the  home  stretch  in  good  form.  Michigan  credits 
us  with  First  High  Heavy  Pen;  Missouri  with 
First  High  Heavy  Hen.  Most  of  our  pens  are  on 
the  Honor  Rolls  of  their  respective  Contests. 
There  must  be  solid  breeding  back  of  such  con¬ 
sistent  performance.  Put  some  of  this  blood  into 
your  flock. 

MASSACHUSETTS— U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Straight  R.  I.  RED  Chicks  sired  by  Advanced 
R.  O.  P.  males  from  240-341  egg  dams. 
ROCK-RED  BARRED  CROSS  Chicks  from 
selected  R.  I.  Red  females  mated  to  Barred  Rock 
males  from  outstanding  R.  O.  P.  strain. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List 
J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D/ 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


mmmm 

MEAT  OR  EGGS 


For  rugged  Fast  Growth,  quick.  Com¬ 
plete  Feathering;  Early  Laying.  Large 
3JEgg  Size  with  High  Interior  Quality 

Buy  CHRISTIE  CHICKS  This  Fall 
100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
EW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60.  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

TOLMAN  ’  S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $10.00  per  lOO 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  circular. 
I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

CHICKS  FROM  BL00D-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas. 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  am  enclosing  a  typewritten 
paper  that  was  sent  to  me  and  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  a  proposition 
it  is  or  what  one  would  call  it  but 
think  it  is  a  sucker  one.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  for  Publisher’s  Desk.  It 
sounds  very  absurd  to  me  for  one 
cannot  raise  orange  trees  in  this  part 
of  Ohio  where  it  sometimes  goes 
below  zero.  b.  m. 

Ohio 

Some  years  back  unit  orchards 
were  in  vogue.  Then  they  seemed 
to  die  out.  However  one  crops  up 
in  some  form  now  and  again  and 
the  present  plan  is  a  scheme  by 
David  S.  Beach  of  Connecticut  to 
grow  Osage  oranges  from  seed  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  juice 
from  the  oranges  and  making 
rubber.  One  suggestion  is  to  send 
the  originator  $10,000  for  50,000 
seeds  and  raise  the  seeds  for  sale; 
you  to  raise  the  seeds  and  he  will 
sell  them  and  go  fifty-fifty  with 
you.  Or  buy  1,000  seeds  for  $2  and 
sell  the  seeds  yourself.  In  three 
years,  it  is  claimed,  you  will  be  pick¬ 
ing  the  oranges  and  get  $1  a  bushel 
to  a  tree  and  make  $1,000  on  each 
tree.  Trees  increase  yearly  in  bear¬ 
ing  and  you  would  double  your 
money  from  years  to  year.  Osage 
oranges  grow  on  the  Maclura  tree, 
which  is  limited  in  range  between 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Texas  but  the 
trees  have  been  grown  elsewhere 
and  have  been  known  to  establish 
themselves.  The  fruit  is  not « an 
orange  but  a  pulpy  ball  with  a 
rough  skin,  but  because  of  the 
resemblance  is  called  oranges.  The 
fruit  is  inedible.  The  .  bark 
of  the  tree  is  used  for  dye. 
The  wood  is  valuable  because  it 
is  very  hard  and  is  made  into 
many  kinds  of  wooden  ware,  and  is 
used  for  posts  but  the  fruit  is  of 
no  value  and  it  is  a  far  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  it  can  be 
used  for  extracting  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  rubber.  We  believe  the  propo¬ 
sition  fantastic  and  wave  a  flag  of 
warning  to  our  readers  before  they 
part  with  even  the  $2.  There  will 
be  many  schemes  offered  to  make, 
not  only  rubber,  but  other  defense 
materials  and  caution  is  needed  be¬ 
fore  investing  or  signing  contracts. 


I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  help  in  collecting  $11.50 
insurance  for  damages  to  my  car  due 
to  an  accident.  This  is  the  second 
time  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service  and,  as  a  subscriber  to  your 
wonderful  paper  for  the  last  27  years. 
I  sincerely  hope  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  come.  MRS.  J.  K. 

New  Jersey  * 

An  accident,  to  a  car  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  turned  over  to  an  insur¬ 
ance  company  for  adjustment. 
Through  some  technicalities  it  was 
permitted  to  drag  from  March  until 
June  and  we  were  finally  able  to 
get  the  check.  If  this  had  been  one 
of  the  limited  policies  we  so  fre¬ 
quently  warn  against  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  delays  but  all  claims  should  be 
persistently  followed  up  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  been  of  service. 


Two  companies  and  four  individ¬ 
uals  were  indicted  in  a  $280,000  gold 
mine  stock  fraud.  It  was  alleged 
that  1,400,000  shares  of  stock  in  the 
bankrupt  La  Heine  Gold  Mines,  Ltd., 
also  known  as  the  La  Reine 
Molybdenum  Mines,  Ltd.,  were  sold  to 
residents  principally  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Violation  of  the  Federal  mail 
fraud  statutes  is  charged  and  also 
provisions  of  the  securities  act.  The 
mining  company  is  said  to  have  been 
organized  in  1936  and  gold  stock  was 
sold  from  1937  to  1939. 


What  do  you  think  of  this  racket? 
You  send  a  postal  card  and  then  get 
stuck.  B.  N. 

New  York 

The  advertisement  of  a  beauty 
salon  offered  a  free  booklet  if  a 
postal  card  was  sent  requesting 
same.  What  was  received  was 
mimeographed  circulars  advertising 
a  slenderizing  system  and  stating 
that  a  bottle  of  lotion  was  being  sent 
C.O.D.  $1.  This  is  pure  misrepresen¬ 
tation  as  there  is  no  intimation  that 
the  lotion  is  part  of  the  offer. 


A  letter  was  sent  to  me  with  a 
blank  to  fill  out.  I  filled  it  out,  and 
sent  it  in  about  three  weeks  ago  and 
inclosed  is  their  reply.  What  is  it,  an¬ 
other  racket?  Will  you  please  give 
me  some  light  on  the  subject? 

New  Jersey  w.  D.  D. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the 
National  Inheritance  Service  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Previously  we  have 
referred  to  the  International  Trustees 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa  and  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Research  Company  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Now  our  mail  is 
flooded  with  requests  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  proposition  of  the  National 
Administrators  of  Winona,  Minn. 
We  find  the  same  ear  marks  on  all 
the  concerns  though  at  different 
addresses.  This  is  all  what  we  call 
“skip  tracer”  literature  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  locate  debtors  for  collection 
agencies.  One  of  them  starts  off  with 
the  alluring  line  that  “money  is 
being  held  for”  giving  the  name  of 
an  individual.  You  are  approached 
because  of  a  similarity  of  name  and 
the  information  you  send  may  bring 
you  a  penny  or  a  one  cent  stamp 
or  no  reply  whatever  but  you  are 
sure  to  be  on  a  list  for  other 
rackets. 

Again  I  am  asking  help  of  your 
wonderful  service.  Can  you  tell  me 
anything  of  a  cleaner  put  out  by  The 
American  Cleaner  Company,  New 
York  City  and  distributed  by  a  Mrs. 
R.  Burch,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Our  church 
society  had  a  lot  of  it  high-powered 
on  them  and  we  have  become  sus¬ 
picious?  If  it  is  not  reliable  we  feel 
a  church  society  should  not  handle 
it.  Can  you  please  help  us?  It  it  is 
unreliable  would  there  be  any  way 
to  get  our  money  returned? 

Pennsylvania  mrs.  G.  A, 

We  have  never  been  able  to  locate 
The  American  Cleaner  Company.  We 
have,  however,  heard  of  Reva 
Burch,  who  is  selling  the  product, 
and  have  given  her  record  several 
times.  Her  renewed  activities  are 
on  the  same  pattern.  She  solicits 
orders  from  women’s  clubs  and 
church  societies  and  sells  them  $25 
worth  of  the  cleaner.  Some  claim 
the  cleaner  has  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  in  some  cases  goods  were  not 
delivered.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
tact  her  or  to  get  any  refund.  Miss 
Burch  is  said  to  live  outside  Syra¬ 
cuse  but  her  activities  extend  into 
Pennsylvania.  The  authorities  were 
unable  to  locate  her  on  previous 
complaints.  They  have  been  advised 
of  her  present  solicitations  as  we 
have  received  several  complaints. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  plant  company  and  a  $2  check  in 
payment  of  the  worthless  plants 
that  arrived  from  my  trial  order  to 
them.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  writ¬ 
ing  to  them  so  they  would  pay  at¬ 
tention  to  this  little  matter.  Al¬ 
though  the  amount  was  small  it 
shows  that  you  are  always  ready  to 
help  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers  at  any¬ 
time  and  with  the  same  interest.  I 
do  not  doubt  the  reliability  of  the 
concern  but  in  small  adjustments 
they  probably  take  too  much  time 
to  settle.  r.  a.  j. 

New  York 

The  subscriber’s  criticism  was 
justified.  The  plants  were  carelessly 
packed  and  lifeless  and  requests  for 
refund  were  ignored  unduly.  Farm¬ 
ers  need  the  plants  or  prompt  re¬ 
fund  so  they  can  get  plants  else¬ 
where.  While  it  is  a  busy  time  of 
the  year  for  growers  of  such  stock, 
it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
for  a  farmer  to  have  the  plants  when 
needed.  We,  however,  appreciate 
the  final  adjustment. 

A  party  responsible  for  an  accident 
which  destroyed  our  car,  our  luggage 
and  our  vacation,  was  arrested  and 
fined  but  he  has  never  paid  the  fine. 
Can  you  collect  it  for  us?  o.  F. 

Maine 

We  could  not  get  any  reply  from 
the  individual  and  now  find  he  is 
in  the  Army.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  suit  or  garnishee  wages  of 
any  one  in  the  Army. 

We  are  holding  several  letters,  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  month,  which 
have  no  names  or  addresses.  Before 
you  seal  your  letter  make  sure  your 
name  is  plainly  written  and  full 
address  given.  It  is  difficult  too  for 
us  to  get  full  interpretation  of  letters 
in  foreign  languages. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


6  or  8  PRINTS  ilea.neg.iftrV 

6  or  8  ENLARGED  PRINTS  (1  co  ncg  )  35c  (  REP-LINTS  .  /  H  V 
12  or  16  PRINTS  (2  eo.  neg  )  3St  3clK»lf  .I 

WATLAND  BROS.  PHOTO  SERVICE.  BLUE  ISLAND  Ill.l-W 


ONE  DAY  SERVICE  —  FILM  MAILERS  FREE 


EH  M  ncirri  nptn  Outstanding  pictures  because 
riLm  HE  W  EiLUl  Ell  individual  attention  given 
EACH  NEGATIVE.  No  mass  production  methods.  Boll 
developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  only  25c.  8  Beauti¬ 
ful  full  size  4x6  enlargements  35e.  Immediate  service. 
Write  for  Mailing  Bags. 

Minicam  Photo  Labs.,  Dept.  91,  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Pad©  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25». 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SEBVICE,  LaCROSSE,  W»8. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge.  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FR0E  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Pnllc  IWnlnnod  8  guaranteed  Prints  plus  enlarge- 
ItOilS  I/6Y6i0p6Q  merit  25c.  Reprints  3c  each,  30 
t<rr  2Vit  each.  MARTIN  STUDIOS,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Live  and  Dressed  IA/A  MTCH  lambs'  Rabbit*' 
poultry.  Calves,  wWMItIILI/  Eggs... 

ESTABLISHED  67  YEARS 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

Live  Poultry  Wanted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Inc. 
Bonded  Commission  Merchants  Since  1883. 

Box  20.  West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 
S.  MEYER  A.  SON.  In*..  300  Breenwich  St.  New  York 

Seasoned  Cordwood  Wanted 

Located  on  New  Haven,  R.  R.  or  delivered  to  New 
York  City  by  truck.  State  kind,  quantity,  when  cut, 
percent  split  and  lowest  price  in  first  letter. 

The  Clark  &.  Wilkins  Co.,  306  East  128th  St.,  N,  Y.  C. 

u/L-  L,.  D«rrol-  Glass  Gallon  Jugs,  Cotton  Duck 
nniSK;  DarreiS  Canvass,  send  for  bargain  price  list. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria,  III. 

Olive  Hogsheads  120  Gallons  $2.00  Ea. 

Olive  Barrels,  about  50  Gallons,  $1.00  each  on  cars 
at  Now  York.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Nothing  sent 
C.O.D.  HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

Personal  Stationery  $1.15 

I0O  Sheets,  100  envelopes.  Blue  Ink,  Name  and  Ad¬ 
dress,  Postpaid.  HIGHLAND  PRESS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 
$4.00  each.  Two  for  $7.50,  freight  prepaid.  Special 
prices  on  quantities.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS 
DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


I  ....  Ci.  -L  kl.t„  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
L4I56  JlOCK  nCW  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Greeting  Cards;  12  beautiful  everyday  with  or  without 
Scripture,  50c.  Parmington,  1329  Culver,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
Mills,  Inc..  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


|  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FOR  SALE;  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms, 
near  Washington-Baltimore  markets.  State 
size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  Hale- 
thorpe,  Maryland. 


71/2  ACRES  $275.  28  acres  $575.  114  acres 

near  town,  cement  highway,  $195.  10 

acres  $675.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  near  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

Fine  farms,  low  priced,  all  kinds.  Also 
stores,  cabins,  hotels.  homes.  "DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 

THE  MOST  of  the  best  for  the  least,  188 
fertile  acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  10- 
room  dwelling,  improvements,  large  stock 
barns,  silo;  to  settle  estate.  $10,000.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  FARM,  3,000.  Well  groomed,  choice 
market  varieties,  large  crop,  quick  turn¬ 
over,  good  buildings,  stone  house,  all  im¬ 
provements,  stream,  pond;  50  miles  New 
York;  52  acres.  Worth  double  asked;  $14,000. 
GROENDYKE,  High  Bridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  8-acre  poultry  and  fruit  farm 
in  Vineland  area.  Electricity  and  water 
in  all  buildings.  8-room  dwelling,  300  ft. 
of  poultry  houses,  4  shelters,  brooder  house 
and  barn.  One  mile  from  City  of  Hammon- 
ton  on  two  hard  surface  roads.  $8,000  in¬ 
cluding  2,000  birds  and  equipment;  $6,000 
without.  Owner  LEON  BRANNAN,  R.  F.  D. 
2,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


NEAR  MARLBORO,  30-acre  neglected  farm. 

Dwelling,  outbuildings,  small  spring  brook; 
secluded,  yet  accessible;  $2,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Modem  chicken  farms,  also 
hatcheries;  within  150  miles.  BROWN- 
SHIELD,  1900  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Dairy  farm,  250-300  acres,  level 
land,  barn  for  60  cows  with  or  without 
stock;  house  all  improvements.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4081,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLETOWN,  ORANGE  County,  N.  Y. 

$500  down  buys  state  road  village,  large 
house,  barn  coops;  $4,000.  35  acre  state  road 
farm;  $3,500.  200  acre  cattle  farm;  $8,500.. 

Route  17  country  hotel,  sacrifice.  "DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 


WANTED  —  Modern  poultry  farm  to  ac¬ 
commodate  2-3,000  layers,  within  walking 
distance  of  city  or  village,  near  to  New  York, 
with  swell  manor  house  surrounded  by  a 
park-like  garden,  all  conveniences  for  a 
gentleman;  either  brick  or  stone;  must  have 
at  least  four  bedrooms.  Farm  must  be  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  to  continue  modem  poultry 
business.  Wanted  a  place  that  does  not 
need  any  improvements  or  alterations  of 
any  kind.  Price  range  $8,000-$10,000,  one- 
half  cash,  one-half  long  term.  Needed 
acreage  5-10  acres.  ADVERTISER  4077,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DUTCHESS  COUNTY  farm  for  sale.  120 
acres,  14  miles  from  Poughkeepsie.  Modern 
house,  9  rooms,  hot  water  heat,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  telephone.  Modem  Grade-A  dairy 
barns,  40  stanchions,  3  silos,  large  modern 
horse  barn,  implement  shed  and  garage. 
Price  $14,000,  terms.  Overlooking  a  lake. 
ADVERTISER  4080,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OLD  HOMESTEAD  farm,  281  acres.  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  markets.  Four  nearby 
colleges  including  Mass.  State.  On  edge  of 
village  with  full  community  advantages. 
Reconditioned  farmstead,  modern  conveni¬ 
ences.  New  concrete  stable.  32  swing 
stanchions.  $8,500,  including  this  year’s  hay 
crop  estimated  90  tons.  Investigate  long¬ 
term  financing.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


CIRCUMSTANCES  COMPED  the  sale  of 
stock  and  complete  equipment  of  the  only 
licensed  goat  milk  dairy  in  Columbia 
County,  New  York.  Small,  but  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis  and  increasing  business.  Priced 
much  below  original  cost.  KIRKSIDE 
DAIRY,  Livingston,  N.  Y. 


ROUTE  20,  East  of  West  Winfield;  17  acres, 
7-room  house,  electricity,  bath,  5-cow 
barn,  chicken  house,  garage,  800  ft.  road 
frontage.  P.  H.  LEE,  R.  D.  1,  West  Winfield, 
New  York. 


110  ACRE  poultry  and  grain  farm,  on 
concrete  road  in  town;  full,  stocked, 
modern  equipment.  9-room  house,  city  im¬ 
provements.  J.  PETRI,  Hartley,  Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  148  acres,  buildings,  suitable  for 
general  farming.  Reasonable.  MRS. 
MILDRED  M.  WHITE,  Leesville,  Ohio, 
Carroll  County. 


EXCHANGE:  Jamaica,  L.  I.  2-family  house, 
near  8th  Ave.  Subway.  Mortgage  $1,500; 
carrying  charges  $31  a  month,  rent  $91  a 
month.  Exchange  for  country  home  or  small 
farm.  Write  MARTA  MUNZER,  care 
Mostowy,  Box  152,  East  Lyme,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farm,  seven  miles  from 
Greene;  dirt  road,  180  acres.  JOSEPH 
PAGE,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  FARM,  Route  17;  good  build¬ 
ings,  water,  electricity.  NELDON 
BOUREN,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  20-acre  farm,  all  tillable,  edge 
village,  1100;  6-room  house,  barn,  new 
houses;  water,  gas,  electricity,  bath,  fine 
cellar.  Immediate  possession.  $2,500  cash. 
ADVERTISER  4089,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy-poultry  farm,  alfalfa  land, 
good  buildings,  improvements;  near  town. 
In  exchange  for  established  rooming  house 
in  Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Free  rent  and  a  moderate 
assured  income  equity.  $4,500.  Good  build¬ 
ing,  all  modern;  cost  over  $12,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4090,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN — Sickness  compels  disposing  of 
home.  Seven  rooms,  garage;  near  village. 
Good  condition.  Improvements.  $3,900.  H. 
26  Sycamore  St.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  30-acre  farm.  Safe  home  in 
Genesee  country,  2  >4  miles  from  live 
town  of  Nunda.  Good  house  with  lighting 
plant,  two  barns,  henhouses,  running  water, 
good  alfalfa  land,  pasture  watered  by 
trout  stream.  MRS.  BERT  KENNEDY,1  R 
D.  1,  Dalton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  50-acre  farm,  7-room  house, 
two  new  chicken  houses,  large  shade  on 
main  highway.  BOX  105,  R.  F.  D., 
Milton,  Delaware. 


SMALL  POULTRY  farm  wanted,  about  50 
miles  from  New  York.  Fair  buildings  good 
cellar.  State  full  particulars.  Cash.  RUDY, 
346  Weirfield  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANT  FARM  near  New  York,  suitable 
poultry  or  dairy.  Residence  must  be 
modern.  Describe  fully.  ADVERTISER  4096, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  sale.  Upper  Hudson  Valley. 

New  York  State.  Warren,  Washington  and 
Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms,  chicken 
farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms,  tourist 
farms.  Write  for  lists.'  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY,  Box  377,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  plots  from  114  acres  to  40 
acres  on  state  highway;  $150  and  up;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  TO  buy  20-30  acres,  half  m 
be  good  land  for  crops;  around  150  mi 
from  New  York  City,  in  New  York  Sta 
ADVERTISER  4105,  care  Rural  New-York 


EXECUTRIX. AUCTION:  Due  to  an  accident 
that  resulted  in  the  death  of  Adrian 
Hagen,  Mrs.  Marie  J.  Hagen,  will  sell,  as 
executrix,  2  miles  east  of  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
along  Route  17  Saturday  and  Monday, 
August  29th  and  31st  beginning  each  day 
at  10  o’clock.  120  Registered  and  Grade 
Holsteins,  2  bulls,  85  milkers.  12  bred 
heifers,  17  9  months  to  1  year,  6  heifer 
calves.  Herd  average  11,335  lbs.  M.  405.9  lbs. 
F.  with  $184  profit  above  feed  cost.  Bulls  are 
of  Mark  Keeney  breeding,  one  sired  by 
the  Gold  Medal  Dunloggin  Design  whose 
index  is  26070  M.  1012  F.  Tractor,  horse, 
dairy  equipment.  100  tons  hay,  25  acres 
corn,  4  horses.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss 
this  sale.  Auction  is  the  mainspring  of 
success.  Ask  for  circular  now.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  3-1474. 


DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  150  acres;  good 
pasture,  main  residence,  modem  grade-A 
barn,  two  houses,  outbuildings.  $100  per 
month,  long  lease,  immediate  occupancy. 
H.  J.  HUNTER,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farm,  160  acres,  60  miles 
from  New  York.  Good  location,  nice  house, 
modern  conveniences.  'ADVERTISER  4104, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLETOWN — Best  farms  in  Orang-e  Co., 
all  kinds,  low  prices.  Play  safe.  See 
"DOC”  before  you  buy  and  save.  “DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  ■  Y.  Free  list. 

11  LOTS  (connected).  Choice  location;  must 
sell  all  to  settle  estate.  Bargain.  Lake 
Carmel  property.  Inquire  H.  J.  AHLHEIM, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

IN  VILLAGE  of  Pulaski,  double  house,  fine 
condition,  all  modem  improvements, 
garage;  $3,000.  MRS.  FRANK  NASH, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Going  20  cow  farm,  poultry, 
good  buildings,  electricity,  improvements; 
near  town,  state  road,  alfalfa  ground; 
$6,000  down  payment.  ADVERTISER  4117, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  FARM,  35  acres,  capacity  7,000 
birds.  Price  $3,500,  terms.  GEORGE 
COLLINS,  Milton,  Delaware. 

DAIRY  FARM  90  acres,  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  buildings  A-l  condition.  Price 
$8,000  terms.  CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
Delaware. 

FOR  SALE:  120  acre  western  Maryland 
limestone  farm.  Good  buildings,  near 
markets,  improved  roads;  $40  per  acre. 
W.  S.  MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

FARM:  180  acres,  8  wood,  rest  tillable. 

Attractive  house,  12  rooms,  bath  hot  water 
heat,  electricity,  lovely  lawn,  shade.  Modern 
Grade  A  dairy  barn,  40  head.  BOX  106, 
Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  My  farm  of  118  acres  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  good  buildings, 
splendid  10-room  house,  plenty  of  water, 
sugar  bush.  Daily  mail  and  school  bus. 
BOX  100,  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  99  acre  dairy  farm  with  or 
without  equipment,  stock  crops.  FRANK 
PIEHL,  Forestville,  N.  Y. 

400  ACRES  in  Vermont.  Particulars  of 
G.  L.  S.  Rupert,  Vermont. 

SALE.  RENT,  attractive  homey  small  farm. 

Reasonable.  ELBERT  SMITH,  Belvidere, 
(Bridgeville) ,  New  Jersey. 

130  ACRES,  house,  bams,  electricity,  two 
baths,  small  lake;  Dutchess  County.  Bar¬ 
gain  $7,000.  ADVERTISER  4130,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE :  Seven  room  old  house  in  country 
village;  $1,200,  one-half  cash.  Also  four 
rooms,  two  acres,  garden,  fruit  for  $2,000; 
one-half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

30  ACRE  farm.  $5,000;  30  miles  city;  low 
deposit.  WIRTZ,  150  West  78th  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED  WITHIN  100  miles  of  New  York, 
house  with  small  acreage  on  state  high¬ 
way;  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4131,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

STATE  ROAD — Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low,  near  mountains,  streams,  bus;  easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

30-ACRE  poultry  farm  $2,500;  44-acre  vege¬ 
table  farm,  stock  and  tools,  $3,600;  140-acre 
dairy  farm,  improvements;  188-acre  sheep 
farm  $1,900.  Write  JOHNSON  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  established 
25  years. 

FOR  SALE:  Splendid  farm  of  200  acres  in 
Northern  York  County.  High  elevation. 
Excellent  repair.  Large  stand  of  planted 
pine.  FRANK  D.  FENDERSON,  Alfred, 
Maine. 

MONTVILLE,  N.  J. ;  Newark  bus  and  New 
York  train  service.  10  acres,  modern  home 
m  A-l  condition.  Two  large  poultry  houses, 
fruit  trees,  river  frontage,  taxes  $180.  Price 
$13,500.  EPSTEIN  &  EPSTEIN,  1228  Van 
Houten  Ave.,  Clifton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE;  Small  stocked  and  equipped 
farm  and  milk  route  in  the  Catskills.  Good 
year  around  business.  Make  fine  summer 
home.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4138,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  sale;  Free  list,  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

WANTED — Small  farm.  Small  cash,  balance 
monthly.  Jersey -New  York.  ADVERTISER 
4136,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MONEY  MAKING  dairy  and  poultry  farm, 
187  acres,  12-room  modern  home,  30-cow 
stanchion  barn,  silo,  milk  house,  other 
barns  in  first  class  condition.  20  miles  from 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Price  $9,000.  ADVERTISER 
4145,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  80-acre  poultry  farm  in  Salem 
County,  N.  J.;  fine  markets  for  all  poultry 
products  at  Vineland  poultry  and  egg 
auction  or  nearby  markets.  40  miles  to 
Philadelphia  Pa.,  or  100  miles  to  New 
York  City.  ADVERTISER  4147,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Country  general  store,  reason¬ 

able.  Send  .full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4148,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Small  house,  four  rooms,  aboi 
®£res;  near  village.  New  York  Stat 
ADVERTISER  4143,  care  Rural  New-Yorke 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED:  200  tractor 
worked  acres,  good  buildings,  water, 
electricity,  40  Holsteins,  4  horses,  milk 
cooler,  milking  machine,  tractor,  everything 
to  work  with.  Big  crops.  Milk  check  $600 
month.  $12,000,  cash  $3,500.  Many  others. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 


100  ACRES,  all  tillage;  dairy,  vegetable 
farm  or  estate.  Near  bus  and  railroad, 
commute  to  Boston,  38  miles;  Worcester,  17. 
Grade  A  dairy,  42  tie-ups,  2  large  barns,  16- 
room  house,  modernized.  Other  buildings. 
$30,000  with  33  heacl  and  new  machinery; 
$23,000  bare  farm.  Beautiful  location  in 
historic  Massachusetts  town.  ADVERTISER 
4149,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPLETELY  EQUIPPED  electric  battery 
broiler  plant,  43  acres  Ulster  County,  75 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Bams  modem, 
7-room  house  oil  burner,  artesian  well.  Sell 
broiler  plant  separately  as  is  or  with  farm. 
ADVERTISER  4140,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


AN  OLD  and  well  established  house  with 
farm  patronage  wishes  to  engage  a  sales 
manager  for  a  permanent  position.  Prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  man  under  35  years  of  age  with 
some  sales  experience.  State  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  if  any,  in  management  of  a  field  force, 
and  salary.  EMPLOYER  4153,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Practical  .nurses  and  cooks  at 
one  of  Connecticut’s  newest  institutions. 
Good  living  quarters,  vacation  and  sick 
leave  granted.  Write  F.  R.  GILIBERTY0 
Southbury  Training  School,  Southbury, 
Connecticut. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows,  twice  daily.  $90  month, 
room  and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS, 
INC.,  Union,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED;  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


MACHINISTS  WITH  at  least  three  years 
experience.  Reply  in  own  handwriting, 
stating  factories  worked  in.  length  of  time, 
and  type  of  machines.  Liberal  wages.  Long 
established  defense  plant;  located  in  one 
of  the  finest  towns  of  Southern  Connecticut. 
ADVERTISER  3978,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  A  second  cook  for  country 
institution.  Send  replies  to  ADVERTISER 
4026,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker.  Small 
home,  all  conveniences;  no  heavy  laundry. 
Good  home  for  right  party.  Write  giving 
full  particulars  and  wages  expected.  BOX 
613,  Hawthorne,  N.  Y. 


wain  1  sLtL) — c*ood,  sober  and  steady  man  for 
small  farm  and  boarding  house;  eventu¬ 
ally  couple.  Wife  could  help  in  the  house. 
Write  to  STEINER’S  FARMS,  Prattsville, 
New  York. 


biNGLE  MAN,  experienced,  dairy  farm; 

machines,  modem  equipment. 
Good  food,  good  home,  permanent  position. 
State  age,  etc.  SOMERSET  DAIRY  FARM, 
Nantucket  Island,  Mass. 

WANTED  COUPLE  for  modem,  up-to-date 

farm.  Woman  good  cook,  housekeeper. 
Man,  handy  about  farm.  Nice  home,  clean 
surroundings.  Cover  fully  in  application  as 
to  Qualification5,  references  and  nationality. 
ADVERTISER  4047,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  HAND  experienced,  give  age,  milk 

two  cows.  Steady.  $30  month,  room, 
board.  GREEN  GABLES,  Bradford,  N.  H. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  apple  pickers;  7 

cents  per  bushel;  room  and  board.  Pick- 

w a A?^mber  lst  to  November  1st. 
WALTER  WAIS,\  Lebanon,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED,  STEADY  men.  handy  with 

tools  and  interested  in  obtaining  ma- 
chine  shop  experience  with  work  in  sight 
for  the  “duration;”  will  receive  courteous 
consideration  if  writing  to  JOHN  WALDRON 
CORP.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

STRONG  YOUNG  girl  or  woman  to  take 

charge  of  invalid  12  year  old  boy;  nursing 
experience  preferred,  sot  essential.  Light 
housework.  Reasonable  time  off  Own 
private  room,  $40  month 'to  start;  perma¬ 
nent  position.  References  exchanged.  Write 
qualifications.  MRS.  A.  STONE,  5  Raynor 
Ave.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  —  Middleaged  married  man  with 

small  family  to  work  on  dairy  farm;  little 
milking.  Must  be  experienced  in  calf  rais¬ 
ing  and  care  of  young  stock.  Good  living 
quarters,  all  conveniences;  near  school. 
£ ?ard  and  room  one  man.  $100  per  month. 
PAUL  B.  BENNETCH,  Plainsboro,  N.  J. 

WANTED  AT  once,  married  man,  experi¬ 

enced  m  dairy  farming.  Wife  to  do 

VFURtY4fr  JJSY*  °wn  J,iving  quarters.  AD- 
\  ERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

to  work  stocked  farm. 
New 1  York^ TH  AHRENS’  R-  D>  Liberty, 


'rusty  and  neat  worker.  MRS.  SAMUEL 
BUBB,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE,  CHRISTIAN  man,  as  helper  or 

poultry  farm,  Westchester  County,  New 
\ork.  Mention  age,  weight,  height,  refer- 

AntTl?TKirRa!n?o  Experience  unnecessary 
ADVERTISER  4078,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  WANTED  on  farm,  Wes 
WesTport?  Connnn‘  WrWe  J°HN  BREWSTER 

MAR^IED  ^,AN  *or  dairy  work;  reliable 

handy,  good  milker.  $90  monthly  with  5- 
rA°°m  bungalow  DILLMAN,  838  Bellmon 
Ave.,  Bellmore,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


Wm^TEw  —  Mlddleaged  couple  or  single 
men.  Woman  housekeeper  for  two  adults. 
Man  work  on  poultry  farm.  Wonderful 

VERTR™’  fullx>  P^Uculars.  AD- 

VERTISER  4083,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

H?y®E^ORK5R-.  N9  cooking;  own  room, 

fdults,  girl  six.  $45.  M.  GOOD¬ 
MAN,  44  East  Central  Ave.,  Maywood,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  450 . 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Care  of  Shipper  Pigs 

This  war  time  extra  heavy  demand 
for  meat  causes  high  pork  prices. 
Hogs  are  now  selling  at  about  $16 
per  cwt.  in  Eastern  markets,  highest 
price  since  1926.  Many  farmers  are 
fattening  a  few  pigs  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  knowing  that  they  can  buy 
a  few  pigs  and  fatten  them  on  food 
raised  on  the  farm,  then  butcher 
them  for  home  supply  of  pork, 
sausage  and  lard,  much  cheaper  than 
they  can  buy  pork  products  from 
retail  meat  shops. 

Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  will  stand 
24  to  48  hour  500  mile  shipments 
on  the  railroad  with  less  than  five 
percent  mortality  loss.  On  arrival 
pigs  are  tired  and  hungry.  Do  not 
full  feed  Immediately.  Give  pigs 
plenty  of  clean  water  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  shelled  corn  and  pig  meal.  A 
full  feed  of  skim  milk  will  scour 
pigs  the  same  as  milk  flush  will 
flush  young  Chicks.  Allow  pigs  a 
dry  bed  and  sunlight  in  pasture  lot. 
Green  grass  is  nature’s  food  and  tonic 
for  livestock.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  of  gradual  change  a  pig’s 
stomach  will  become  accustomed  to 
plenty  of  skim  milk,  garbage,  cull 
fruit,  incubator  eggs  or  whatever 
one  has  and  wishes  to  feed  in 
addition  to  the  regular  corn  and 
pig  meal  ration. 

Pigs  can  be  either  single  treated 
or  double  treated  against  hog  cholera. 
Single  treatment,  with  serum  only, 
does  not  cause  a  pig  to  become  sick 
or  spread  cholera,  although  a  single 
treated  pig  is  immune  from  cholera 
for  a  few  days  only.  Double  treat¬ 
ment  usually  provides  permanent 
immunity,  but  sometimes  causes  pigs 
to  become  sick  a  few  days  after 
vaccination  with  some  loss.  Shipped 
pigs  should  be  kept  separate  from 
home  raised  pigs  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  guard  against  pneumonia 
or  other  diseases. 

Many  people  are  buying  pigs  that 
never  bought  pigs  before  and  some 
are  buying  breeding  stock.  In  a  con¬ 
servative  way  if  a  farmer  has  plenty 
of  feed  this  is  a  sound  practice,  as 
feeding  home  grown  feed  improves 
the  farm,  and  well  managed  hogs 
under  these  conditions  are  mortgage 
lifters.  On  the  contrary,  if  one  has 
to  buy  the  pigs,  then  the  feed,  and 
hire  help,  hogs  can  soon  become  the 
administrator.  c.  s.  s. 

Delaware 


Dairy  Production  Problems 

Will  dairy  cows,  having  plenty  of 
good  pasture,  produce  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  without  grain  concentrates?  If 
grain  concentrates  are  fed,  would 
you  advise  feeding  a  commercial  feed 
or  an  experiment  station  recom¬ 
mended  mixture?  Is  it  possible  for 
heifers  to  make  maximum  growth 
without  grain  feeding?  Is  it  true  that, 
on  the  average,  the  cow  with  the 
best  body  type  will  be  the  best  pro¬ 
ducer?  Is  it  possible  to\  over-feed  a 
cow  with  roughage  and  thus  reduce 
her  production?  What  is  the  average 
number  of  cows  an  aci’e  of  pasture 
should  carry?  What  do  you  consider 
to  be  the  best  grasses  for  pasture? 
In  what  mixtures?  Is  it  best  for 
pastures  to  be  limed  heavily?  How 
often?  What  is  the  best  fertilizer 
mixture  for  pasture?  When  best  ap¬ 
plied?  Is  it  a  good  practice  to  spread 
manure  on  pastures?  When?  Is  good 
land  drainage  needed  to  obtain  good 
pasture?  w.  e.  j. 

New  Jersey 

It  has  been  found  that  good  to 
excellent  pasture  will  supply  milk 
production  and  body  maintenance  up 
to  an  average  of  about  22  pounds  of 
3.5  percent  milk  daily.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  a  16  to  18  percent  home  mixed 
or  commercial  concentrate  fed  in 
ratio  to  production  is  adequate.  It 
is  always  best  to  make  maximum 
utilization  of  home  grown  feeds. 

It  is  advisable  to  supplement 
roughage  and  pastures  with  some 
grain  for  heifers.  A  good  mixture  for 
this  purpose  is  ground  corn  300  lbs., 
ground  oats  300  lbs.,  wheat  bran  300 
lbs.,  and  linseed  oil  meal  100  lbs. 
Also,  mix  in  thoroughly  with  this, 
10  lbs.  of  approved  iodized  salt,  10 
lbs.  of  ground  limestone  and  10  lbs. 
of  steamed  bone  meal. 

A  cow  is  no  better  than  her  weak¬ 
est  point  but  usually  body  type  is 


a  fairly  good  indication  of  her  ability 
to  produce.  Maximum  production  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  on  roughage  alone. 
However,  if  the  roughage  is  of  good 
quality  and  is  home  grown  (while 
concentrates  need  to  be  purchased 
and  are  comparatively  high)  it 


might  and  probably  would  be  eco¬ 
nomical,  from  a  production  stand¬ 
point,  to  feed  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  roughage  in  ratio  to  grain. 
The  standard  and  usually  best  ratios 
for  production  are  one  pound  of  dry 
roughage  such  as  good  quality  hay, 
and  three  pounds  of  corn  silage  per 
each  100  pounds  of  body  weight.  If 
silage  is  not  available,  then  hay  may 
be  substituted,  using  one  pound  of 
hay  in  place  of  each  three  pounds  of 


silage.  Concentrates,  on  the  average, 
should  be  fed  in  the  ratio  of  one 
pound  to  each  three  or  four  pounds 
of  milk  produced  daily.  In  other 
words,  a  cow  producing  between  30 
and  40  pounds  daily  of  3  V2  percent 
milk,  would,  on  the  average,  to  main¬ 
tain  best  production,  -  require  about 
10  pounds  of  concentrate  mixture 
daily,  using,  say,  five  pounds  each 
feed,  night  and  morning,  plus  the 
hay  and  silage  mentioned. 

Acreage  carrying  capacity  would 
vary  with  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  forage.  On  the  average,  good, 
mixed  pasture  would  take  about  one 
acre  per  cow  per  season.  A  good 
pasture  mixture  is  two  pounds  of 
wild  white  clover  and  10  pounds  of 
blue  grass  per  acre. 

Your  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  located  at  New  Brunswick  has 
the  most  comprehensive  and  best 
pasture  tests  and  programs  of  any 
experiment  station  I  have  en¬ 
countered.  I  believe  it  would  be  to 
your  advantage  to  visit  this  Station 
and  familiarize  yourself  with  the 
results. 

From  one  to  two  thousand  pounds 
of  ground  limestone  per  acre  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient,  plus  two  to  five 
hundred  pounds  of  super  phosphate. 
This  can  be  applied  in  either  Fall  or 
Spring.  About  10  loads  of  manure 
per  acre  is  desirable,  applied  as  pro¬ 
duced. 

Good  land  drainage  would  be  de¬ 
sirable.  You  will  find,  however,  that 
when  you  visit  the  New  Jei'sey  Sta¬ 
tion  they  have  obtained  excellent 
results  on  lowland  pasture  by  using 
considerable  Ladino  clover. 
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Shropshire  ewe  owned  by  K.  T.  Moore,  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  took  first  prize 

at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 


Fifteen  silver  dollars  and  fifteen  quarters... 
that  is  all  it  costs  to  register  a  $25  WAR 
BOND  in  this  young  farmer’s  name.  It 
can  be  the  cornerstone  of  his  career . . .  the 
foundation  of  his  Ag.  college  fund  .  .  .  the 
beginning  of  a  fine  dairy  herd  of  his  own. 

Ten  years  from  now  it  will  pay  him 
back  four  dollars  for  every  three  dollars 
you  put  into  it.  No  farm  investment  in 
the  world  today  can  match  WAR  BONDS, 
for  in  reality  they  are  an  investment  in 
youth.  Lying  idle  or  spent  foolishly, 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver  can  be¬ 
tray  this  boy  as  well  as  his  older 
brothers  on  the  firing  line.  That  is 
why  Allis-Chalmers  urges  that  they 
be  invested  in  WAR  BONDS  .  .  . 
now!  You  can  help  awaken  other  k 
farmers  to  this  vital  need  by  send¬ 
ing  in  your  letter  to  the  WIN-THE-WAR 
BOND  CONTEST.  Do  it  today! 

☆  ☆  $r 

dle/i&l  Itaca  to-  etttesi: 

Anyone  living  on  or  operating  a  farm  is  eligible  except 
Allis-Chalmers  employees  and  dealers  and  their  families. 
Serial  no.  of  a  War  Bond  registered  in  your  name  should 
be  listed.  Obtain  entry  blank  from  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer,  or  write  factory  address  below.  Entry  blank  not 
required  to  win.  Contest  closes  Sept.  .15.  Submit  entries 
to  Allis-Chalmers,  Dept.  10,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


125  PRIZES  FOR  BEST  LETTERS 


<  - '  -  ' 


of  100  words  or  (ess  on  "WHY  FARMERS  SHOULD  BUY  WAR  BONDS' 


r* 

MflN*THE*WAR 

BONI 

D  CONTEST  1 

WAR  BOND 

%JL 


1st  PRIZE 

P  L  U  S  a  tour  for  the  winner 
and  one  other  member  of  the 
family,  all  expenses  paid.  See 
the  big  Allis-Chalmers  factory 
where  weapons  of  victory  are  made.  Visit  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 
and,  war  conditions  permitting,  cruise  as  guest  of  honor  aboard  a  U.  S.  Navy  boat! 

2nd  PRIZE:  $tOOO  WAR  ROND 
3rd  PRIZE:  $500  in  WAR  STAMPS 

122  other  prizes  from  $400  to  $10  in  bonds  and  stamps. 
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By  R.  M.  Smock  and  A.Van  Doren 


PPLES  can  usually  be  kept 
for  rather  long  periods  of 
time  quite  satisfactorily  in 
ordinary  cold  storage.  There 
are  instances,  however,  where 
cold  storage  alone  has  not 
proved  entirely  adequate.  For  example, 
McIntosh  apples  cannot  be  held  much  after 
March  in  ordinary  cold  storage  with  much 
assurance  that  they  will  have  prime  eating 
quality.  With  a  new  technique  in  storage 
“controlled  atmosphere,”  McIntosh  apples  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  the  year  around. 

This  procedure  is  called  “controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  storage,”  because  very  careful  control 
is  had  not  only  of  the  temperature  but  also 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  room.  During  World  War  I,  the 
English  realized  that  they  should  develop  im¬ 
proved  storage  methods  for  fresh  fruits.  After 
the  War,  they  established  a  research  center 
at  Cambridge  with  the  main  object  to  de¬ 
velop  methods  of  storage  which  would  in¬ 
sure  fresh  fruits  almost  the  year  around. 
Within  four  or  five  years,  these  scientists  had 
developed  a  technique  which  had  literally 
revolutionized  the  storage  of  apples  and  pears 
in  England.  This  procedure  has  been  tested 
at  several  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  but  it  has  not  developed  into  com¬ 
mercial  proportions  as  yet  except  in  New  York 
State.  Five  years  of  research  at  Cornell  have 
indicated  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
this  newer  method  of  storage  for  New  York 
and  New  England  apple  varieties. 

What  is  Controlled  Atmosphere  Storage? 

Apples  are  living  things,  even  though  they 
are  separated  from  the  parent  tree.  Like  all 
living  things,  they  consume  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  living 
process  can  be  slowed  down  in  its  rate.  One 
way  is  to  lower  the  temperature,  and  this 
is  the  fundamental  principal  of  cold  storage. 
A  second  way  is  to  allow  the  carbon  dioxide 
given  off  by  the  fruit  to  accumulate  around 
it  up  to  a  certan  point.  Controlled  atmosphere 
storage  involves  all  three  of  these  principles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  process  is  that  the  apples  do  most  of  the 
work.  Once  they  are  placed  in  a  gas  tight 
refrigerated  room  and  sealed  up,  they  them¬ 
selves  reduce  the  oxygen  down  to  the  re¬ 
quired  level  by  their  own  life  processes.  They 
also  give  off  the  required  carbon  dioxide. 
The  storage  operator  merely  regulates  the 
levels  of  these  two  gases.  With  a  simple 
device  for  measuring  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  and  oxygen  he  determines 
the  percentage  of  these  two  gases 
in  the  storage  atmosphere  daily. 

If  the  oxygen  level  has  dropped  a 
little  too  low,  he  allows  some 
fresh  air  to  enter  the  chamber. 

If  the  carbon  dioxide  gets  too  high, 
the  excess  is  washed  out  by  pass¬ 
ing  it  over  a  solution  of  ordinary 
caustic  soda  in  a  simple  “atmos¬ 
pheric  washer.” 

It  has  been  found  by  careful 
experimentation  that  McIntosh 
apples  seem  to  respond  best  to  an 
atmosphere  of  five  percent  carbon 
dioxide  and  two  percent  oxygen 
at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Varietal  Response 

McIntosh  is  probably  the  most 
outstanding  of  all  the  New  vork 
and  New  England  varieties  in  its 
response  to  this  new  method  of 
storage.  As  has  been  stated,  this 
variety  does  not  keep  well  much 
past  March  in  ordinary  cold 
storage  (32  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 


ordinary  air).  With 
controlled  atmosphere 
storage  it  can  be  kept 
the  year  around  in 
good  condition.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  apples  held  in 
controlled  atmosphere 
storage  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  storage  in 
August  and  remained 
marketable  at  room 
temperature  for  10 
days  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  shrivel. 

Apples  out  of  cold 
storage  in  March  will 
only  remain  market¬ 
able  for  a  very  few 
days.  When  held  in 
controlled  atmosphere  storage,  they  have  re¬ 
mained  marketable  for  a  month  after  re¬ 
moval  in  March. 

Rome  Beauty  responds  very  well  to  this 
procedure  also.  There  is  probably  not  much 
point  commercially  in  using  this  technique 
with  Rome,  however,  since  it  keeps  so  well 
in  ordinary  cold  storage.  As  an  indication  of 
its  response,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Rome  has  been  kept  in  good  condition  for 
two  years  in  controlled  atmosphere  storage. 

There  are  other  New  York  varieties,  like 
Northwestern  Greening,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Golden  Delicious,  and  Northern  Spy,  which 
also  respond  very  favorably  to  this  procedure 
but  it  is  a  question  how  much  it  would  pay 
with  these  varieties  at  present  market  prices 
for  apples.  There  are  other  varieties,  like 
Cortland,  which  respond  very  favorably  but 
because  of  their  extreme  susceptibility  to 
storage  scald  are  not  adapted  to  controlled 
atmosphere  storage.  There  are  still  other 
varieties,  like  Wealthy  and  Jonathan,  which 
respond  adversely  to  this  technique  of 
storage.  They  keep  much  better  in  ordinary 
cold  storage  than  in  controlled  atmosphere 
storage. 

Commercial  Application 

To  date,  controlled  atmosphere  storage 
seems  admirably  adapted  to  the  variety 
McIntosh.  This  is  a  relatively  high  priced 
dessert  variety  which  has  a  relatively  short 
storage  life  in  cold  storage.  Controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  storage  allows  the  apple  grower  to 
market  this  variety  as  late  in  the  Spring  or 
Summer  as  he  wants  to  sell  apples. 

From  a  pomological  standpoint,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  controlled  atmosphere 
storage  is  an  assured  success  with  this  variety. 


View  inside  an  8,000  bushel  storage  room  which  was  made  gas 
tight  by  painting  plastered  walls.  Overhead  pipes  cool  the  room  by  direct 
expansion  of  ammonia.  The  blower  in  the  foreground  is  run  continuously 
to  prevent  temperature  stratification. 


McIntosh  apples  removed  from  storage  in  March  and  held  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture  for  28  days.  On  left:  Out  of  controlled  atmosphere  storage.  On  right: 

Out  of  ordinary  cold  storage. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics  one  must 
remember  that  storage  is  always  a  gamble. 
One  stores  his  fruit  with  the  hope  that  prices 
will  be  substantially  higher  as  the  storage 
season  progresses.  If  prices  are  actually  lower 
at  the  end  of  the  storage  season  than  they 
were  at  harvest,  obviously  it  would  not  pay 
to  store  his  fruit.  Most  years,  of  course,  it 
has  paid  to  store  apples,  but  there  have  been 
years  when  it  hasn’t.  Controlled  atmosphere 
storage  is  obviously  limited  in  what  it  can 
do  for  the  apple  grower  by  the  extent  of  the 
price  rise,  or  fall,  during  the  storage  season. 

During  the  1939-40  storage  season,  the  use 
of  this  technique  in  New  York  paid  handsome 
dividends.  The  price  of  high  quality  McIntosh 
in  good  condition  in  May  and  June  of  1940 
was  high  and  apples  out  of  controlled  atmos¬ 
phere  storage  returned  a  nice  profit.  In  May 
and  June  of  1941,  the  price  of  apples  “went 
to  pieces”  and  even  high  quality  fruit  could 
not  demand  much  of  a  premium.  Storages 
using  controlled  atmosphere  chambers  during 
the  1940-41  season  were  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  in  their  returns  because  of  low  prices. 
During  the  1941-42  season,  returns  were  again 
very  satisfactory.  Returns  for  all  apples  in 
the  late  Spring  of  1942  were  good  but  apples 
out  of  controlled  atmosphere  storages  brought 
a  very  handsome  premium  over  cold  storage 
McIntosh  in  May  and  June.  The  storage 
operators  using  this  procedure  during  the 
past  year  were  of  course,  more  than  pleased 
because  of  the  profit  they  had  to  show  for 
their  venture. 

In  no  sense  should  this  new  storage  method 
be  considered  a  substitute  for  ordinary  cold 
storage.  It  is  a  supplement  to  ordinary  cold 
storage  to  lengthen  the  storage  season. 
McIntosh  to  be  sold  before  March  or  April  are 
sold  out  of  ordinary  cold  storage. 
McIntosh  to  be  sold  after  that  time 
are  stored  in  a  separate  gas  tight 
room  which  is  not  opened  until 
about  March  or  April.  After  the 
room  is  unsealed,  the  apples  can 
be  sold  out  of  ordinary  refriger¬ 
ated  storage  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  months. 

Actual  cost  accounts  which  have 
been  kept  in  conjunction  with 
commercial  controlled  atmosphere 
storages  in  New  York  have  shown 
that  it  costs  between  nine  and 
eleven  cents  a  bushel  more  per 
season.  For  example,  if  in  ordin¬ 
ary  cold  storage  the  actual  cost 
has  been  about  15  cents  per 
bushel  per  season,  the  cost  in 
controlled  atmosphere  storage 
would  be  about  25  cents.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
season  is  two  or  three  months 
longer,  and  that  there  is  a  slight 
saving  in  operating  at  40  degrees 
Fahrenheit  instead  of  at  32  degrees, 
which  is  the  temperature  used 
in  ordinary  cold  storage. 


How  to  Keep 
Apples  the  Year  Around 
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Reclaiming  Land  at  Sterling  Farms 

Prior  to  1938  the  thirty-five  hundred  acres 
now  comprising  Sterling  Farms,  Alderson, 
Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  typical 
sub-marginal  land.  Erosion  had  continued 
without  check  for  years.  The  resultant  growth 
was  d  mass  of  moss-hummocks,  wild  grasses, 
brushy  briers  and  scrub  trees. 

Believing  this  condition  could  be  corrected 
and  controlled,  Andrew  J.  Sordoni,  owner  of 
Sterling  Farms,  has  successfully  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  practical  to 
reclaim  considerable  parts  of  such  land.  The 
work  has  been  conducted  and  supervised  by 
Mr.  Sordoni  and  his  farm  manager,  John 
Dersheimer.  In  commenting  on  these  matters, 
Mr.  Sordoni  remarked  that:  “History  indelibly 
records  that  entire  civilizations  have  been  lost 
by  Nature’s  greatest  and  never  ending  de¬ 
structive  force,  erosion.  Stones  do  not  grow 
or  crop  out  from  the  soil,  but  rather  they 
appear  as  the  result  of  eroded  soil  being 
washed  away  and  exposing  them  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  some  eastern 
areas,  so-called  waste  land  has  been  improp¬ 
erly  handled  and  is  merely  neglected  land.” 

Reclaimed  Pastures 

The  reclaimed  areas  at  Sterling  Farms 
were  first  cleared  with  a  bulldozer,  then 
plowed  or  chain  harrowed  and 
cultipacked  in  the  Spring.  Various 
seedings  and  fertility  programs 
have  been  used  to  observe  com¬ 
parative  results. 

One  field,  comprising  about  30 
acres,  now  supplies  excellent  and 
sufficient  pasturage  for  60  head  of 
Guernseys  from  May  to  late  Fall. 

Four  years  ago  this  acreage  was 
typical  eroded  land,  and  would 
not  have  carried  five  head  of 
cattle.  In  1938  it  was  cleared  and 
received  an  application  of  one  ton 
of  ground  limestone,  300  pounds 
of  super-phosphate  and  five  tons 
of  manure  per  acre.  A  light  seed¬ 
ing  of  wild  white  clover  was 
used.  The  following  year  a  simliar 
manure  dressing  was  applied.  In 
1940  it  was  topped  dressed  with 
another  ton  of  limestone,  plus 
manure  and  400  pounds  of  an 
0-24-12  fertilizer.  Last  year  it 
received  300  pounds  of  an  0-20-20 
mixture. 

In  discussing  this  with  John 
he  mentioned  that  their  results 
now  show  that  an  application  of 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-16-4 
fertilizer  on  cleared  land,  followed 
each  successive  year  with  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  an  0-14-10 
fertilizer  will  provide  sufficient 
phosphorous  and  potash  for 
permanent  pastures  containing 
Ladino  clover  and  legumes. 

Ladino  Leads 

Their  comparative  pasture  re¬ 
turns  conclusively  demonstrate 
the  superiority  of  Ladino  clover 
for  permanent  pasture  seeding 
mixtures.  A  mixture  that  has 
proven  especially  good  at  Sterling 
Farms  consists  of:  orchard  grass 
5  pounds,  perennial  grass  4 
pounds,  Fall  meadow  fescue  4 
pounds,  timothy  4  pounds,  Ladino 
clover  2  pounds,  alfalfa  8  pounds, 
and  medium  red  clover  4  pounds. 

On  the  low  lands,  and  with 
somewhat  acid  soils,  Ladino  is 
flourishing  where  no  other  seed¬ 
ings  prospered.  Early  Fall  seed¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  It  should  not  be  grazed 
too  close,  especially  at  the  start. 

This  gives  the  runners  a  chance 
to  spread  and  lay  down  a  good 
dense  growth.  Each  Fall  it  will 
need  400  pounds  per  ^cre  of  the 
0-14-10  application  on  this  type 
of  soil.  Some  recommendan  0-20-10, 
especially  if  the  stand  is  light. 

Triple  Purpose  Mixture 

The  Pennsylvania  folks  at  their 


experiment  station  have  developed  what  is 
known  as  a  triple  purpose  pasture  mixture. 
Luzerne  County  Agent,  J.  D.  Hutchinson,  lists 
it  as  consisting  of  orchard  grass  5  pounds, 
meadow  fescue  (Fall  or  Alta)  5  pounds, 
alfalfa  5  pounds,  (use  2  pounds  of  alsike  if 
soil  is  unsuited  for  alfalfa)  red  clover  3 
pounds,  and  Ladino  clover  1  pound.  This  is  for 
one  acre  seeding.  Excellent  stands  and  yields 
are  reported  from  the  use  of  this  mixture. 
Different  soils  and  conditions  may  and  fre¬ 
quently  do  require  some  modifications  or 
additions. 

The  Green  Grass 

Quick  curing  is  obtained  by  use  of  a  hay 
maker.  This  crushes  the  long  stemmed 
clovers  and  alfalfa  with  maximum  retention 
of  color,  nutrients,  minerals  and  vitamins. 
Leaf  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Grass 
silage,  plus  excellent  hay,  is  maintaining  high 
production  with  comparative  small  grain 
feeding  for  the  herd  of  75  milking  Sterling 
Farm  Guernseys.  The  herd  is  managed  by 
John  Cowan.  The  maturing  heifers  and  sweet 
young  things  grazing  in  the  lush  Ladino 
pastures  are  living  proof  that  breeding,  bone 
■and  body,  will  attain  their  proper  develop¬ 
ment  and  render  real  returns  if  adequately 
and  constantly  provided  with  good  pasture 
and  excellent  hay. 


A  well  founded  constructive  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  being  followed.  The  herd  sires, 
Caumsett  Sterling  and  Count  Sterling,  are 
line-bred  for  Langwater  Merrymaker  blood. 
They  trace  close-up  to  the  noted  brood  matron, 
Langwater  Country  Flower,  she  with  a  Class 
A  record  of  15,106  pounds  of  milk,  790  pounds 
of  butterfat.  Coldspring’s  Hardwick’s  Royal 
has  also  been  leased  for  one  years’  use.  The 
daughters  of  these  bulls  wil  lbe  bred  to  a 
recently  purchased  “Prediction.”  This  promis¬ 
ing  youngster,  McDonald  Farms  Gladiator,  is 
a  son  of  Foremost  Prediction,  noted  sire  at 
McDonald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  out 
of  Foremost  Jenaveve,  a  “Masterpiece” 
daughter,  with  two  A.  R.  daughters,  and  a 
Class  G.  G.  record  of  502  pounds  butterfat. 

r.  w.  D. 


Countryman's  Journal 

We’re  getting  up  extra  wood  this  year,  and 
I’ve  discovered  a  help  in  splitting  it.  I 
watched  a  neighbor  splitting  one  day.  The 
block  of  oak  on  which  he  was  splitting  was 
fairly  good  size,  but  it  kept  moving  and 
wabbling  a  bit.  Once  in  a  while,  it  would  fall 
over.  So  I  got  a  chopping  block  a  little  taller 
than  usual  and  set  one  end  into  the  ground 
about  a  foot  and  a  half.  Now  the  chopping 
block  is  firm  and  steady.  You 
can’t  move  it  along,  but  I  find  I’d 
rather  toss  a  pile  of  chunks  up 
near  it,  and  have  a  firm  block  on 
which  to  work. 

The  raspberries  were  the  best 
this  season  they  have  been  in  the 
10  years  we’ve  been  raising  them. 
The  rainy  season,  hard  on  haying, 
has  given  superb  berries.  The 
Taylor  raspberries  give  indication 
of  being  a  bigger,  handsomer 
berry  than  the  Latham,  although 
we  shall  keep  the  latter  for  our 
main  crop  for  a  while  yet.  The 
Taylor  is  bigger.  It  has  a  cone 
shape,  and  the  flavor  is  more  like 
a  wild  berry  than  the  Latham.  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  quite  so 
much  juice  as  the  Latham,  but  its 
appearance  and  flavor  appeal  to 
people.  We  are  also  trying  the 
Marcy,  a  comparatively  new  rasp¬ 
berry,  and  by  next  season  should 
have  something  to  report. 

Have  just  finished  liming  and 
fertilizing  the  asparagus.  We  have 
conducted  various  experiments  on 
asparagus,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  generous  feed¬ 
ing  in  August  seems  to  produce 
the  biggest  stalks  the  following 
Spring.  We  use  a  half  pound  of 
5-8-7  per  foot  of  row,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
just  before  a  rain.  A  100-foot  row, 
for  example,  would  take  50 
pounds.  The  fertilizer  should  be 
spread,  and  not  concentrated,  be¬ 
cause  asparagus  roots  run  a  good 
distance.  We  use  a  good  deal  of 
hydrated  lime.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
soil  sweetener,  but  we  feel  it  does 
something  else;  perhaps  it  helps 
liberate  some  of  the  many  chemi¬ 
cal  elements  in  the  soil  that  are 
used  by  plants.  Most  of  us  think 
in  terms  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous, 
and  potash.  But  there  are  19  or 
more  other  elements  in  the  soil 
needed  by  plants.  All  these 
chemicals  have  to  be  in  soluble 
form  for  the  feeding  rootlets.  We 
think  hydrated  lime  is  a  help. 
Fifty  pounds  goes  on  the  aspara¬ 
gus  bed  40x15. 

There  is  more  home  raised  meat 
on  the  farms  of  the  Northeast  this 
year.  For  the  last  few  years  farm 
families  have  returned  to  pro¬ 
ducing  their  own  pork.  Now,  more 
an*  more  families  are  raising 
beef.  If  a  yearling  or  two  year 
old  is  too  much  meat  for  one 
family,  the  local  butcher  will 
usually  take  a  side.  h.  s.  p. 
Massachusetts 


Typical  eroded  rough  land  showing  scrub  timber,  moss-hummocks,  bram¬ 
bles,  weeds  and  wild  grass  growth  at  Sterling  Farms,  Alderson,  Luzerne 
County,  Pennsylvania,  before  reclamation  was  started.  Hon.  Andrew  J. 
Sordoni  (left)  and  John  Dersheimer  estimate  the  situation. 


After  the  land  has  been  cleared  with  a  bulldozer,  then  plowed  and  chain 
harrowed,  and  cultipacked  in  the  Spring,  it  receives  an  application  of  400 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  4-16-4  fertilizer.  This  is  followed  by  seeding  with 
the  Pennsylvania  triple  purpose  pasture  mixture. 


The  resultant  excellent  growth  of  desirable  . pasture  grasses  has  entirely 
stopped  erosion.  A  decided  predominance  of  Ladino  clover  is  evident. 
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YORKWIN  WHEAT  (white) 
NURED  WHEAT  (red) 

RYE  and  other  seasonal  seeds  for 
August  and  September  sowing. 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm  Seeds. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 
Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


f !ttd  ^UBY  MAI  L 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,009.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 

NATICK  55 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  C  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


WAR  VOLUNTEERS 


SAWSV - - 

tSZn  Materials  to  build  famous  WITTE 
Log  Saws  and  Engines  are  now 
needed  for  war  equipment.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  victory  program  has  first 
call  at  the  large  WITTE  factory. 
After  victory  thesemoney-makers 
will  again  be  available.  They’re 
worth  waiting  for . .  . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


★  WITTE  has 
been  serving 
America  for 
72  years. 


WITTE 


LOC  5AWS 
W  ENGINES 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  grape  and  asparagus 
plants;  flowering  shrubs,  shade  trees 
i  and  evergreens.  Selling  direct  with 
jL,75  years  experience,  we  guarantee 
-oigif  satisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R92A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Plant  Now  For  Your  Decoration  Peony  Blooms 

3  and  5  blooming  eyes  on  each  root.  Deep  Red, 
Deep  Pink  and  White.  All  doubles  no  single  peonies. 

Five  For  $1.00.  . 

THE  RISING  SUN  PEONY  FARM,  CAMDEN,  DEL. 
_ _ _ _ _ _ _ ■ _ 

SJiMwLn,. DL_i,  Best  Varieties.  Catalog  Free. 

Strawberry  rlants  Basil  Perry,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Pleasant  Work — Good  Pay 

For  men  or  women,  boys  or 
girls,  to  represent  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  in  your  own 
county  or  community.  The 
demand  for  it  is  increasing 
wherever  there  is  a  garden  or 
lawn  as  well  as  in  the  farm 
home.  Business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  like  it. 

Write  for  terms  and  exclu^ 
sive  territory. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  City 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Steuben  Potato  Growers  Hold  Meeting 


A  New  York  State  Potato  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  patterned  after  the 
Apple  Institute,  may  be  the  next 
step  toward  strengthening  New 
York’s  25  million  dollar  tuber  in¬ 
dustry.  The  plan  was  suggested  by 
Roy  Porter,  Elba  muckland  grower 
and  former  president  of  the  Empire 
State  Potato  Club,  at  a  conference 
of  leading  growers  at  Bath  last 
month,  at  the  first  annual  Steuben 
County  Farm  Bureau  Potato  Field 
Day  at  Cohocton. 

With  consumer  purchasing  power 
on  the  upswing,  and  potatoes  a 
relatively  inexpensive  food  for  the 
money,  Porter  pointed  out  that 
housewives  still  cannot  walk  into  a 


Jim  Roseburgh ,  field  day  host  and 
Frank  Clark ,  Steuben  County  seed 
potato  grower,  inspect  the  insect 
exhibit. 

store  and  be  sure  of  buying  a  pack¬ 
age  of  high  quality  potatoes,  the 
name  of  which  is  familiar  with  them. 
They  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get,  he  declared. 

As  outlined,  the  Association  will 
create  consumer  demand  for  New 
York  State  potatoes  of  uniform  top- 
notch  quality  and  will  seek  to  supply 
this  demand  with  standardized, 
branded  tubers.  The  program  will  be 
entirely  promotional,  without  actual 
sales  being  made  by  the  Association. 

To  accomplish  this  objective  four 
proposals  were  advanced: 

1.  Advertise  New  York  State  po¬ 
tatoes  as  such  and  make  the  consumer 
not  only  potato-conscious,  but  New 
York  State  potato  conscious. 

2.  Educate  potato  handlers  and 
storekeepers  to  display  and  feature 
potatoes. 

3.  Promote  standardization  of  good 
quality  and  supply  branded  bags. 

4.  Provide  market  and  crop  in¬ 
formation  to  growers. 

Contributions  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Yorkers’  Associa¬ 
tion  are  already  being  made.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  Association  would  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  levy  of  one  cent  per 
bushel  on  but  six  to  ten  percent  of 
the  State’s  annual  output.  That  is 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  —  a  small 
investment  in  an  industry  which  is 


one  of  the  three  legs  New  York 
farmers  stand  on — ranking  next  to 
dairying  and  poultry  raising  in  the 
State. 

Present  at  the  Bath  meeting  were 
William  Hodnett  of  Filmore,  Empire 
State  Potato  Club  president;  Gilbert 
A.  Prole  of  Batavia;  David  Mote  and 
Arthur  Shoemaker  of  Gainsville; 
H.  J.  Evans,  Georgetown;  William 
Ghent  and  J.  Austin  Otto,  Atlanta; 
Max  Torrey,  Olean;  and  Bill 
Stempfle,  Steuben’s  indefatigable 
Farm  Bureau  Manager.  With  enthu¬ 
siasm  born  of  the  first  real  effort  at 
cooperation  among  hitherto  competi¬ 
tive  producers,  these  men  left  the 
meeting  determined  and  self-appoint¬ 
ed  missionaries  for  the  project. 

Reports  of  New  York  growers 
coincided  with  those  of  Porter 
Taylor,  general  manager  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  the  crop  bids  fair  to  set 
a  record,  but  this  very  fact,  he 
warned,  makes  it  all  the  more  im¬ 
perative  that  cooperative  steps  be 
taken  to  control  marketing  lest  the 
increased  and  improved  production 
overbalance  consumption  and  under¬ 
mine  the  whole  industry.  Limited 
canning  facilities  due  to  the  war  will 
create  a  growing  problem  in  the 
transportation  of  fresh  produce,  with 
the  railroads,  already  overloaded, 
having  to  take  much  of  the  burden 
from  trucks  whose  long  distance 
hauling  will  be  on  the  decline  for 
the  duration.  This  will  work  a  defi¬ 
nite  benefit  for  Northeastern  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  in  a  spot  to  capture 
markets  in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
provided  they  deliver  the  quality 
demanded. 

On  the  scientific  side  of  the  picture, 
Drs.  M.  F.  Barrus  and  R.  W.  Leiby, 
Cornell  University  specialists,  gave 
lectures  and  demonstrations  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  insect  control.  A  sample 
strip  of  Sebagos  was  dug  in  a  field 
near  the  barn,  for  general  inspec¬ 
tion.  E.  V.  Hardenburg,  also  of  the 
Cornell  College  of  Agriculture, 
warned  against  digging  immature 
tubers,  because  of  the  rapid  growth 
which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  He  reported  that,  on  the 
basis  of  tests,  it  has  been  proven 
that  in  the  last  days  of  growth  the 
yield  increases  as  much  as  ten 
bushels  per  acre  per  day.  Tests  also 
showed  that  with  fully  matured  po¬ 
tatoes,  carefully  dug,  the  rate  of 
shrinkage  is  only  three  percent  as 
compared  with  eleven  percent  in  an 
immature  crop. 

The  field  day,  sponsored  in  lieu  of 
the  annual  potato  tour  in  Steuben 
County,  in  the  interest  of  gasoline 
and  rubber  conservation,  attracted 
growers  from  seven  counties  to  make 
it  the  largest  meeting  of  potato  men 
in  the  State  this  season.  mrs.  e.  h. 


Seed  Assn.  Meets  Sept.  21 

The  New  York  State  Seed  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  September  21.  Vice- 
President  George  L.  Gardner,  Gard¬ 
ner  Seed  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
has  full  charge  of  the  program.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  program, 
matters  vital  to  seed  growers  and  the 
industry  in  general  will  be  informal¬ 
ly  discussed  by  members  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  present 
conditions  as  they  affect  seeds. 


September  5,  1942 

Research  at  Rutgers 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  is 
rendering  good  service  to  the  war 
effort  and  farm  needs.  At  the  recent 
annual  Press  Conference  held  at  the 
Station  Farm,  Director  W.  H.  Martin 
stressed  the  fact- that  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fiber  is  essential 
to  win  the  war. 

Prof.  John  W.  Bartlett  discussed 
and  presented  in  evidence  the  use 
of  hormone  injections  to  stimulate 
milk  secretion.  A  barren  Holstein 
heifer  was  brought  into  milk  through 
hormone  action.  During  May  she 
produced  356  quarts,  in  June  317 
quarts,  and  for  July  309  quarts.  Pro¬ 
duction  is  continuing  at  about  this 
rate.  The  total  cost  of  the  hormone 
injection  used  was  about  $5.  The 
constructive  D.  H.  I.  A.  work  in  New 
Jersey  shows  that  15  percent  of  the 
total  dairy  cows  are  now  on  test. 
The  entire  U.  S.  average  is  only  three 
percent.  Average  production  has 
been  increased  from  5,000  pounds  in 
1917  to  6,000  pounds  for  the  past 
year. 

Prof.  C.  B.  Bender’s  grass  silage 
experiments  indicate  that  250  pounds 
of  corn  meal  per  ton  will  satis¬ 
factorily  replace  100  pounds  of 
molasses.  His  studies  show  that  feed¬ 
ing  grass  silage  reduces  milk  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  and  increases  the 
nutritive  value,  color  and  palatibility 
of  milk. 

Progress  reports  on  a  pig  nutrition 
test  in  cooperation  with  Merck  and 
Company,  Inc.,  shows  that  definite 
pathogenic  ailments  can  be  produced 
in  pigs  from  the  use  of  purified  rations 
deficient  in  Vitamin  B0  and  panto¬ 
thenic  acid.  A  lack  of  B0  produced 
certain  types  of  anemia,  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  insufficient  iron.  Panto¬ 
thenic  acid  deficiencies  produced 
nerve  degeneration.  These  pigs 
failed  to  grow. 

The  Rutgers  and  World  Beater 
varieties  of  tomatoes  and  peppers, 
developed  at  the  Station  farm  by 
Prof.  Lyman  (J.  Schermerhorn,  are 
noted  for  their  high  quality  and 
yields.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  World  Beater  pepper  has  proven 
to  be  very  resistant  to  mosaic.  In 
demonstrating  the  tomato  seed 
collection,  it  was  found  desirable  to 
cut  across  the  fruit  and  then  lightly 
press  with  a  rotating  motion  on 
medium  mesh  screening.  The  seeds 
and  some  pulp  and  juice  are  then 
placed  in  a  glass  container  and 
allowed  to  ferment.  In  from  two  to 
four  days,  the  seeds  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  should  then  be  washed 
and  separated. 

The  New  Jersey  variety  of  Wild 
Devils’  Shoestring  yields  less  than 
one-tenth  percent  of  Rotenone.  The 
plant  Station  breeders  are  now  test¬ 
ing  a  Texas  variety  that  yields  4.6 
percent  of  this  needed  insecticide. 

New  Jersey  potato  yields,  as  a 
result  of  research  studies  relative  to 
varieties,  disease  control  and  soil 
improvement,  have  been  increased 
from  90  bushels  in  1908-’12  to  172 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  1937-’41 
period.  r.  w.  d. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Here  is  a  tip  which  will  save  you 
money  and  discomfort.  My  work 
i  shoes  rarely  wear  out  in  the  soles 
but  crack  open  at  the  sides,  thus 
letting  dirt,  small  stones  and  mud 
in  wet  weather.  I  decided  this  came 
from  getting  shoes  so  wet  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  drying  during  the  day.  Now 
I  keep  an  open  can  of  old  crank  case 
oil  handy,  have  a  small  paint  brush 
in  it  and  give  my  shoes  a  good  oiling 
on  wet  mornings  before  going  to 
work.  This  last  pair  is  well  over 
a  year  old  and  not  a  hole  in  them 
and  the  leather  is  soft  and  pliable; 
so,  no  more  soggy  socks,  no  more 
pebbles  in  my  shoes,  no  more  shoes 
stiff  and  hard  in  the  morning. 

The  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
witnessed  amazing  progress  in  corn 
breeding.  Old  timers  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  over  a 
hundred  bushels  to  an  acre  but  now 
yields  of  over  200  bushels  are  quite 
common.  I  note  that  these  big  yields 
are  all  from  drilled  corn  not  check 
rowed.  I  had  my  corn  drilled  in  this 
year  but  learned  a  lesson.  The  culti¬ 
vator  keeps  middles  clean  but  a  nice 
stand  of  thistles,  quack  grass  and 
other  pests  grows  in  the  rows  so  I 
hoed  the  corn  and  it  was  some  job. 
New  varieties  have  marched  corn 
steadily  northward  until  today  it  is 
being  grown  hundreds  of  miles 
farther  north  than  in  old  days.  I 
note  that  with  this  northward  march 
of  corn,  other  things  marched  with 
it.  Chinch  bugs  so  common  in  Mid¬ 
west  States  but  never  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  or  Ontario  are  now  found 
in  the  southern  tier  of  counties,  es¬ 
pecially  in  warm  Summers.  Other 
pests  which  have  marched  with  the 
corn  are  jimson  weeds,  cockle  burrs 
and  sow  thistles  and  believe  me  these 
are  real  enemies.  I  especially  dislike 
cockle  burrs,  so  keep  a  sharp  eye 
out  for  them  and  either  pull  or  hoe 
off  every  one.  Yet  each  Fall  finds 
them  among  my  corn  when  I  cut  it. 
I  planted  Wisconsin  66  hybrid  this 
year  because  Pioneer  was  hard  to 
get  and  expensive  too.  This  is  the 
first  drilled  corn  I  ever  raised  so  am 
eager  to  see  how  it  does.  I  know 
there  will  be  far  more  fodder  and  I 
hope  far  more  corn  to  the  acre.  I 
note  that  such  southern  crops  as  soy 
beans,  peanuts  and  lespedeza  have 
also  marched  north  and  are  now 
common  in  Northern  States.  The 
climate  has  not  changed  but  earlier 
varieties  have  been  developed. 

There  has  been  a  keen  demand  for 
small  fruits  especially  raspberries, 
with  prices  a  little  better  than  last 
year.  Much  warm  rain  brought  on 
the  berries  with  a  rush,  so  canners 
have  been  extra  busy  but  they  take 
them  in  lugs,  which  seems  to  partially 
solve  the  growing  scarcity  of  crate 
timber  problem.  What  a  lot  of 
bridges  we  do  cross  before  we  get 
to  them!  Boyhood  days  saw  only 
wooden  pails,  tubs  and  barrels  and 
how  folks  did  worry  as  timber  grew 
scarce  but  who  now  uses  wooden 
tubs  or  water  pails? 

Does  grain  turn  into  chess?  I 
don’t  know  but  all  the  old  timers 
say  it  does.  I  planted  what  was 
supposed  to  be  pure  speltz  seed  and 
a  third  of  the  crop  was  chess.  Grow¬ 
ers  tell  me  weather  and  soil  con¬ 
ditions  govern  this,  also  rate  of  seed 
to  acre,  but  if  real  grain  reverts  to 
chess  it  breaks  what  I  was  taught 
is  an  immutable  law  of  nature.  So 
many  times  however  old  timers  have 
been  scoffed  at  for  clinging  to  an 
old  fashioned  belief  and  later  science 
has  proved  them  right.  Maybe 
speltz  is  not  far  removed  from  chess 
anyway.  I  shall  have  mine  all 
ground  with  corn  so  the  chess  gets 
ground  to  and  maybe  it  is  good  feed. 
Some  folks  call  this  loose  headed 
Stuff  which  looks  like  grain  but  is 
not.  Some  confuse  it  with  cockle, 
which  is  entirely  different  and  I  even 
had  one  man  tell  me  that  all  speltz 
is  loose  headed  so  this  was  real 
speltz,  but  he  was  wrong  for  speltz 
has  a  head  like  wheat  and  this  chess 
had  a  loose  head  almost  like  oats. 

I  note  that  farmers  here  cut  their 
wheat  with  a  binder  instead  of  using 
a  combine,  perhaps  because  they 
want  the  straw,  which  is  scarce 
and  high.  A  combine  breaks  the 
straw  quite  fine  and  leaves  it  on 
the  field  where  it  is  hard  to  handle. 
I  had  my  corn  ground  tractor 


plowed  and  each  corner  is  worthless 
from  extreme  packing.  Next  year 
an  old  time  plow  pulled  by  a  team 
will  do  a  real  job  of  turning  under 
that  awful  quack  grass  and  leave 
the  soil  mellow.  This  section  is 
getting  so  drained  of  young  men  that 
many  an  old  timer  who  thought  he 
had  retired,  is  back  in  the  harness 
and  really  enjoying  it,  even  if  he  does 
complain  of  an  aching  back  and 
creaking  joints.  I  never  worked 
harder,  never  worked  longer  hours, 
get  really  tired  but  sure  feel  fine. 
When  tempted  to  complain,  I  think 
of  those  unable  to  work  because  of 
illness  and  start  up  my  song  again. 

Cucumbers  are  selling  for  $4  a 
bushel,  tomatoes  are  $2  a  12-quart 
basket,  potatoes.  $2  a  bushel,  six 


weeks  old  pigs  $7  each,  but  peaches 
are  cheap. 

A  Connecticut  man  wants  to  know 
the  average  yield  of  raspberries.  I 
told  him  about  100  crates  of  24  pints 
each.  A  Delaware  man  wants  in¬ 
formation  about  Missouri  as  he  is 
thinking  of  moving  there;  I  sure  gave 
him  plenty.  A  Maine  friend  asks 
about  fruit  packages  and  is  told.  A 
New  York  man  wrote  of  bindweed, 
a  problem  I  have  not  solved  my¬ 
self  although  if  my  farm  were  larger, 
I  would  pasture  it  with  sheep.  And 
so  goes  the  week,  even  though  I  have 
to  steal  time  to  answer  these  queries. 
We  are  on  double  fast  time  here  so 
when  I  arise  at  six  it  is  really  only 
four  and  we  work  often  until  too 
dark  to  see;  a  14  to  16  hour  day  and 
six  days  a  week. 

So  life  goes  on,  some  rain,  some 
sunshine,  some  joy  some  grief  and 
always  another  day  older  and,  I 
hope,  wiser.  How  smart  I  was  and 


what  a  lot  I  knew  in  those  younger 
days  and  what  a  fool  I  really  was 
after  all!  Yet  human  nature  has  not 
changed  since  Adam  woke  up  to 
discover  that  he  had  lost  a  rib  and 
gained  a  ball  and  chain  and  boys 
will  continue  to  know  more  than 
their  dads.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Books  Worth  Having 

The  Gladiolus, 

Forman  T.  McLean .  2.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production 
J.  H.  Gourley>&  F.  S.  Howlett  4.50 


Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  W.  Roehl .  $1.00 

Bush  Fruit  Production, 

R.  A.  Van  Meter .  1.25 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardener .  1.25 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax) 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Report  to  Allied  Sailors  who 

Sail  the  Seven  Seas 


Whether  you  serve  on  a  fighting  ship  near 
the  Coral  Sea  or  on  a  merchantman  flying 
—  an  Allied  flag  in  the  North  Atlantic ,  you 


most  likely  know  why  Naval  authorities  call 
the  IHHHI  anti-aircraft  cannon  **the  best 
defense  yet  devised  against  dive  bombers  *' 
With  only  a  HH  second  burst  of  explosive 
shells  it  can  completely  destroy  such  birds 
of  prey  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile! 


So  WE  ARE  happy  to  report  that  after  mounting  stead¬ 
ily,,  Pontiac’s  daily  production  of  these  hard-hitting 
weapons  is  now  at  its  required  peak — twice  what  it  was 
only  ninety  days  ago,  and  nearly  a  whole  year  ahead  of 
schedule. 

That  was  a  task  not  lightly  undertaken,  nor  easily 
accomplished.  Originally  designed  for  hand-made 
manufacturing  methods,  many  changes  were  necessary 
to  adapt  the  I cannon  to  volume  production. 
Yet  not  only  was  such  production  attained  in  record 
time,  but  during  the  period  of  its  attainment  the  gun 
itself  was  improved  in  design,  precious  alloy  steels  were 
conserved  and  the  cost  to  our  Government  substantially 
reduced. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  six  different  war  assignments 


PONTIAC 


DIVISION  OF 


which  constitute  Pontiac’s  share  in  the  national  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms. 

These  include  ■■■HIM  automatic  field  guns,  undis¬ 
closed  instruments  of  attack,  ■■■  engine  assemblies, 
tank  components,  and  vital  transport  units  for  affiliated 
divisions  of  General  Motors. 

All  six  are  either  on  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

All  represent  the  all-out  effort,  not  only  of  Pontiac 
men,  facilities,  and  experience,  but  also  that  of  over 
350  associated  manufacturers,  or  sub-contractors, 
located  in  1 1  States  stretching  from  coast  to  coast. 

All  are  being  produced  with  the  confident  conviction 
that  in  the  hands  of  our  fighting  forces,  they  will  be 
used  with  matchless  valor  and  effectiveness. 

Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  m  the  war  effort ,  Pontiac 
has  voluntarily  censored  this  advertisement . 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
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AUTO  ■  LITE 

SPARK  PLUGS 


SPECKS'  A-H  TOLD  COUSIN  CLAD  TO  FETCH  ME 
BACK  A  COUPLE  O'  PLUGS . .  .AH  FIGGERED  THE 
PERN  FOOL  WOULD  KNOW  AH  MEANT  AUTO'LlTES/ 


STOP  POWER  LOSS 
IN  SPARK-WEARY  ENGINES 


FREE I 
Spark  Plug 
Instruction 
Book  I 


FREE  "Plug-Chek"  Data  Book 
helps  you  locate  cause  of 
spark  plug  ills — tells  what  to 
do  to  restore  gas  economy, 
get  "like-new"  performance 
from  spark -weary  engines. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Today  it’s  patriotic,  and  com-  WfftfffAAf! 
mon  sense,  to  keep  engines  WLUmmAMl 
giving"like-new"performance,  j 

and  for  one  thing,  that  means  OAT*  i 

spark  plugs  must  operate  effi-  Sk 

ciently.  To  help  farmers  quickly  jM 

spot  gas  and  power- wasting  A 

plugs,  Auto-Lite  Spark  Plug  A 

Dealers  offer  "Plug-Chek,"  a  ^ ^  * 

new  Spark  Plug  Inspection  Serv-  f ;  ^  J|| 

ice.  Actual  tests  by  the  Ameri-  v  'jm&m 
can  Automobile  Association 
show  "Plug-Chek"  Inspection 
Service  helps  increase  gas  mile¬ 
age  as  much  as  12  per  cent!  HSQBE&BQBEESj 
Often  cleaning  and  regapping  K£p|jp^^ 
present  plugs  will  do  the  job. 

Ask  for  a  "Plug-Chek"  today. 

Toledo,  ohio  THE  ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  COMPANY  sarnia,  Ontario 

M  erchanditing  Division 


IN  ITS  26  GREAT  MANUFACTURING  DIVISIONS,  AUTO-LITE  IS  PRODUC¬ 
ING  FOR  AMERICA  S  ARMED  FORCES  ON  LAND,  SEA  AND  IN  THE  AIR 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


September  5,  1942 


1 1942  Ulster  County  Fair 

Although  it  had  rained  off  and  on 
for  two  weeks  straight,  the  Ulster 
County  Fair  and  Farmer’s  Field  Day 
on  August  19th  saw  a  clear  sun  to 
dry  and  warm  the  ground  at  Forsyth 
Park  and  a  Hudson  Valley  breeze  to 
make  it  again  perfect  Ulster  County 
Fair  Day  as  usual. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  a  dairy 
goat  show  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  Fair.  There  were  a  good 
number  of  goats  from  pure  white 
ones  to  coal-black  Nubians.  Judge 
Albertson  of  Cornell  University 
awarded  Senior  milking  Toggenburg, 
first  to  Sparton’s  Lady  owned  by  Mr. 
Van  Bank,  of  Tillson;  second  to 
Terrabelle,  owned  by  Kenneth  K. 
Clark,  also  of  Tillson.  Senior  milking 
Saanen,  first  award  was  won  by  a 
high  producing  doe  milking  seven 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  owned  by 
George  Pearson,  Lake  Katrine; 
second  to  Knollwood  Lady,  owned 
by  attorney  Roger  Loughran,  of 
Hurley.  Senior  milking  Nubian,  first 
to  Majestic  Alphia,  owned  by 
Kenneth  K.  Clark;  second  to  Ma¬ 
jestic  Caroline,  twin  sister  to  Alphia, 
owned  by  Mrs.  Tjertson,  Stone  Ridge. 
Also  attracting  much  attention  were 
the  prize  winning  Junior  Nubian 
purebreds  from  the  Minerva  herd, 
ovvned,  by  Nick  Savagty,  Whiteport. 

The  13  poultry  exhibitors  were: 
Frank  A.  Van  Deuser  and  C.  D. 
Rowe,  of  Tillson;  Richard  Boice,  I.  F. 
De  Hoff,  Edwin  and  Frederick 
De  Hoff,  of  Lake  Katrine;  Morris 
Kross  of  Ellen ville;  Jansen  J.  Oster- 
houdt,  Franklin  Kelder  of  Accord; 
Mrs.  Alfred  Berryman,  of  Kingston; 
Emile  Mink,  Jr.,  of  Glenford;  S.  R. 
Sutton,  of  Malden;  R.  V.  O.  Du  Bois, 
of  Gardiner;  M.  V.  Bryant,  of 
Lomontville.  Sweepstake  winners  of 
the  poultry  show  were:  for  best 
pullet,  Jansen  J.  Osterhoudt;  for 
best  cockerel,  Morris  Kross;  and  for 
best  hen  cock  and  pair  in  show, 
R.  V.  O.  Du  Bois. 

The  six  exhibitors  in  the  fruit  de¬ 
partment  were:  M.  G.  Hurd  and  Son, 
Highland;  Russell  Minard,  Clinton- 
dale;  Fred  Tice,  New  Paltz;  Ernest 
Greiner,  Vincent  Trancellito  and 
Ernest  Bochert,  Jr.,  members  of  the 
Marlborough  Chapter,  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America.  The  grand  sweep- 
stakes  prize  went  to  M.  G.  Hurd  and 
Son. 

Winners  of  first  and  second  places 
in  -  the  horse  judging:  Farm  and 
draft  horses,  pair  3,200  pounds  and 
over:  Beatty  Farms,  Kingston; 

Louis  Pockrass,  New  Paltz.  Pair 
under  3,200  pounds,  Francis  A. 
Waters,  Jr.,  Kingston;  John  H.  Saxe, 
West  Hurley.  Singles  1,600  pounds 
and  over,  Beatty  Farms;  Cannon’s 
Ranch,  second  and  third.  Two  year 
old  colts,  Babcock  Farms  took  first 
and  third  in  this  class,  with  Beatty 
Farms  second.  Stock  horses,  suitable 
equipment,  Jean  Vanderlyn,  New 
Paltz;  Robert  Mellert,  Kingston; 
Allan  Gildersleeve,  Kingston.  Driv¬ 
ing,  W.  Kenneth  Kukuk,  Kingston; 
J.  Tiano,  East  Kingston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Hummer,  Jr.;  Thomas 
Roach,  Sr. 

Cattle  awards  were  as  follows: 
Holsteins — Cow  three  years  and  over, 
Beatty  Farms;  Norman  Keller,  second' 
and  third.  Heifer  two  years,  Beatty 
Farms,  C.  L.  Schoonmaker.  Young 
herd,  four  animals,  C.  L.  Schoon¬ 
maker;  Norman  Keller.  Mature  herd, 
five  animals,  C.  L.  Schoonmaker. 

Guernseys — Bull  two  years,  Cham¬ 
bers  Maple  Lane  Farm;  Kerndale 
Dairy  Farm,  Port  Ewen.  Cow  three 
years  and  over,  Maple  Lane  Farm, 


first  and  fourth;  John  H.  Saxe,  second 
and  third.  Heifer  two  years,  Maple 
Lane  Farm,  first  and  fourth;  John 
H.  Saxe,  second  and  third.  Young 
herd,  four  animals,  Maple  Lane 
Farm;  John  H.  Saxe.  Mature  herd, 
five  animals,  John  H.  Saxe,  who  had 
18  head  of  Guernseys  entered,  won 
first  in  this  class,  with  Maple  Lane 
Farm  taking  second  place. 

Ayrshires  —  In  this  Ayrshire  class 
Babcock  Farms  had  things  all  their 
own,  their  only  competition  being  in 
the  class  for  two  year  old  heifers,  in 
which  Elmer  Mink,  Jr.,  of  Glenford, 
took  third  place.  The  Babcock  Farms 
Ayrshires  carried  off  10  blue  ribbons 
and  five  red  ribbons. 

The  Ulster  County  4-H  Hobby 
show  surely  showed  the  creative 
ideas  of  these  youngsters.  For  in¬ 
stance,  there  was  Louella  Hasbrouck 
of  the  Flatbush  4-H  Club,  who  had 
a  sort  of  “animal  kennel”  which  she 
constructed  from  wire  and  wood 
used  for  toy  aeroplanes,  in  which 
she  had  straw-filled  cages  housing 
everything  from  tiny  china  dogs, 
chickens,  penguins,  lambs,  horses, 
tigers,  camels  and  cats,  which  dis¬ 
play  won  her  a  blue  ribbon.  Jean 
Myers,  a  12  year  old  of  Flatbush 
4-H  had  a  feather  and  bird  book, 
pictures  of  tame  and  wild  birds  with 
explanations  alongside  of  which  she 
had  real  feathers  from  these  same 
birds  which  also  brought  her  a  blue 
ribbon.  Wilbur  Whitman  won  a 
blue  ribbon  for  himself  by  having 
a  display  of  many  wishbones  of 
various  fowls. 

And  so,  once  again  the  Ulster 
County  Fair  outdid  itself  as  to  glori¬ 
ous  weather,  beautiful  scenic  back¬ 
ground  of  Forsyth  Park,  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  women  of  Ulster  and  the 
farm  produce  and  farm  animals  of 
the  surrounding  farms.  Five  o’clock 
came  all  too  soon  for  the  one  day 
Fair  as  the  tired  farmers  drove  away 
with  their  proud  ribbons  and  sun¬ 
set  once  again  came  over  the 
Hudson  Valley  closing  the  Fair  for 
1942.  Sophie  Miller 


The  One  -  Family  Farm 

For  many  years  I  have  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  the  high  tone  and  worthwhile 
material  of  your  paper.  I  especially 
enjoyed  the  article  in  issue  of  August 
8:  “Dividends  from  a  Live  at  Home 
Program.” 

For  some  years,  and  especially  the 
last  two,  I  have  urged  men  who  are 
earning  unusual  wages  to  invest  in  a 
one-family  farm  to  prepare  for  the 
day  when  war  work  will  end  and 
many  will  be  out  of  work.  Recently 
a  young  man  in  this  section  bought 
such  a  place.  The  house  was  un¬ 
finished,  but  he  has  time  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  He  has  bought  two  cows 
and  considers  they  pay  for  their 
keep  in  manure.  He  is  not  farming, 
only  getting  his  orchard  into  good 
shape,  and  enough  vegetables  for  his 
family.  Our  bank  was  glad  to  stake 
such  a  man.  He  is  paying  each 
month  on  the  mortgage  besides  inter¬ 
est.  Wish  many  were  as  farsighted. 

Massachusetts  B.  a.  w. 


Getting  Kid  of  Poison  Ivy 

Is  there  any  practical  way  of 
getting  rid  of  poison  ivy  except  by 
repeated  burning?  It  would  be  good 
to  hear  from  an  R.  N.-Y.  reader  on 
this.  Will  salt,  boric  acid,  or  old 
crank  case  oil  actually  kill  it  out? 


George  Smart  displays  a  sample  of  the  1942  raspberry  harvest  at  Cha^y 
Lake,  Clinton  County,  New  York.  Mr.  Smart  writes  that  this  year’s  crop 
was  the  most  successful  one  in  some  years.  Some  of  the  Newburgh  berries 
were  over  Y/\  inches  in  diameter. 
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Liquid  Fertilizer  for  the 
Garden 

There  are  some  advantages  in  the 
use  of  liquid  fertilizers.  They  are 
more  readily  available  because  they 
are  already  in  solution  and  ready 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  plants.  More¬ 
over,  when  the  soil  is  very  dry  or 
there  is  no  rain  over  a  long  period, 
it  is  sometimes  weeks  before  solid 
fertilizers  have  been  dissolved  and 
are  available  to  the  plant. 

Liquid  Nitrate 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  most  easily  and 
neatly  applied  because  it  is  so  clean 
and  convenient  to  handle.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  nitrate  to  a  gallon  of 
water  is  the  usual  amount  to  apply. 
It  dissolves  very  readily,  as  quickly 
as  a  lump  of  sugar  in  one’s  coffee, 
and  is  therefore  immediately  avail¬ 
able.  At  the  strength  indicated  above 
it  can  be  put  in  a  sprinkling  can 
and  if  thoroughly  dissolved  to  be 


Washing  the  fertilizer  down.  Manure 
in  the  standpipe  is  wet  down,  thus 
enriching  the  land  and  applying 
needed  water.  Note  the  large  leaves. 

of  a  uniform  strength,  it  can  be 
poured  over  the  plants  with  no  harm 
to  them  and  quickly  find  its  way 
into  the  soil  within  easy  reach  of 
the  roots.  Used  in  this  way  nitrate 
is  a  quick  stimulant  and  a  good  plant 
food  to  help  backward  plants  and  to 
build  up  a  plant  body  for  early  re¬ 
sults.  Nitrate  in  this  way  can  be 
used  on  almost  any  plant  but  should 
not  be  applied  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  is  bright  but 
either  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon  on  sunny  days. 

Liquid  Manure 

Liquid  manure  was  used  many 
years  ago  by  gardeners  and  is  being 
used  now  by  some  gardeners  on  a 
small  scale  for  vegetables  in  frames 
or  even  in  hothouses.  Liquid  manure 
is  commonly  used  for  roses  and  for 
any  plants  that  are  backward  and 
need  toning  up. 

Liquid  manure  is  easily  prepared. 
The  unleached  product  or  cow  man¬ 
ure  which  has  been  in  storage  for 
a  few  weeks  is  utilized.  A  bushel 
of  it  without  litter  is  placed  in  a  half 
barrel  or  tub  and  the  receptacle  is 
filled  with  water.  After  standing  two 
or  three  days  with  occasional  stir¬ 
ring,  the  liquid  is  ready  for  use  but 
it  should  be  reduced  in  strength  at 
the  rate  of  one  quart  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
1-3  preparation.  If  the  manure  is 
strong,  the  tub  may  be  filled  with 
water  three  or  four  times  as  required. 
In  very  dry  times  or  on  dry  soil,  this 
liquid  manure  has  many  advantages 
over  the  solid  product.  It  adds  water 
and  readily  available  plant  food  and 
usually  gives  good  results. 

The  picture  shows  a  man  applying 
liquid  manure  with  a  sprinkling  pot 
and  also  displays  the  luxuriant 
plants.  In  this  case  the  manure  is 
packed  in  a  piece  of  vertical  piping 
and  the  water  is  poured  in  and  drains 
down  through  the  manure,  carrying 
the  ingredients  with  it  in  soluble 
form. 

There  is  another  important  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  use  of  liquid  fertilizer, 
especially  in  dry  weather.  It  speeds 
up  the  growth  of  plants,  and  this  has 
a  good  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Aside  from  and  in  addition 


to  larger  plants  by  reason  of  larger 
leaves  and  longer  roots,  there  is  a 
higher  quality  within  the  edible  pro¬ 
duct.  The  strong  taste  of  lettuce, 
the  peppery  flavor  of  radishes,  and 
the  more  corky  tough  nature  of 
beets  and  turnips  are  due  to  slow 
growth,  attributed  to  a  deficiency  in 
plant  food.  Crispness,  freshness  and 
succulency  are  the  result  of  rapid 
growth  and  therefore  are  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  high  quality  produce.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  there  is  a  dependence 
of  quality  on  abundant  plant  food. 

The  waste  in  a  head  of  lettuce  or 
a  bunch  of  celery  is  great  at  best; 
and  should  not  be  increased  in  our 
present-day-need  for  economy.  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  waste  and 
used  portions  of  a  head  of  cabbage 
will  amaze  one  who  has  never 
noticed  it.  Contrast  the  volume  or 
weight  of  the  parts  of  any  vegetable 
or  fruit  and  one  sees  at  once  what 
is  worth  noting.  In  conclusion,  if 
much  of  what  is  grown  of  any  pro¬ 
duct  is  either  inedible  because  of 
external  appearance  or  nature,  or  of 
poor  quality  within  because  of  slow 
or  poor  growth,  one  can  comprehend 
the  need  of  abundant  plant  food,  and 
the  benefits  of  liquid  fertilizer.  This 
is  most  emphatically  true  on  dry 
land,  and  in  dry  periods.  Liquid 
fertilizer  helps.  It  speeds  up  growth 
and  adds  quality  and  reduces  waste. 

Dissolved  Fertilizer 

The  use  of  liquid  fertilizer  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  attention  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  Commercial  growers 
would  like  to  use  it  in  preference 
to  the  dry  product  because  of  its 
much  quicker  availability  and  fur¬ 
ther  because  the  dry  product  often 
remains  undissolved  and,  therefore, 
unavailable  to  the  plant  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  unless  it  is  worked 
into  the  soil  or  unless  there  is  a 
heavy  rain  to  soak  it  down. 

Fruit  growers  have  often  com¬ 
plained  that  as  late  as  midsummer 
the  dry  fertilizer  for  under  the  tree 
is  still  undissolved  because  there  has 
been  no  rain.  This  condition  often 
results  in  serious  effects  because  it 
may  be  too  late  when  the  rains  come 
to  dissolve  the  product  and  get  it 
where  the  roots  can  use  it. 

As  indicated  above,  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  is  so  readily  soluble  in  water, 
has  been  used  at  least  on  a  small 
scale  for  a  number  of  years  and 
with  success.  It  can  be  used  without 
harm  to  the  plant  at  the  indicated 
strength  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water  and  poured  over  the  leaves 
with  impunity.  Now  growers  would 
like  to  use  other  fertilizer  ingredients, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash.  It 
appears  upon  recent  trial  that  this 
can  be  done  if  certain  precautions 
are  taken. 

One  of  these  precautions  is  that 
the  solution  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  pro¬ 
duct  be  at  the  proper  strength,  be 
carefully  distributed,  and  above  all 
extreme  care  be  exercised  in  not 
letting  it  come  on  the  foliage  or  stem 
of  the  plant.  It  must  be  distributed 
along  the  row  a  few  inches  out  from 
the  base  of  the  stem. 

This  new  method  may  be  called 
a  liquid  side  dressing  plan,  which  is 
utilized  as  a  means  of  speeding  up 
plant  growth  and  making  the  fertil¬ 
izer  product  immediately  available. 

One  formula  that  has  been  tried 
is  a  5-10-5  (5  lbs.  nitrate,  10  lbs. 
superphosphate,  5  lbs.  potash)  pro¬ 
duct,  and  about  five  pounds  of  this 
can  be  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water  and  carefully  distributed  from 
a  tank,  as  a  trickle  from  a  small  hose, 
along  the  side  of  the  rows  of  plants. 

A  tank  or  barrel  may  be 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  trac¬ 
tor  or  wagon  if  the  rows  of  plants 
are  properly  spaced,  and  the 
liquid  delivered  at  the  rear  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  trickle  into  the  soil  a  few 
inches  from  the  plants. 

If  a  quick  speeding-up  process  of 
growth  is  desired  the  nitrate  of  soda 
only  may  be  needed  as  a  sort  of 
tonic,  but  if  better  general  and  all 
around  growth  of  all  summer  vege¬ 
tables  is  desired  it  would  seem 
better  to  use  a  balanced  product. 

Vegetable  growers  who  are  trying 
this  for  the  first  time  should  •  be 
cautioned  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale 
fii  st  and  see  how  the  plants  are 
affected.  Eventually,  perhaps,  a  tank 
on  a  light  truck  similar  to  what  has 
been  used  for  the  barrel  of  the 
transplanting  machine  may  come 
into  use.  m.  H.  Cummings 


What  Happens 
when  a  Midwest  Farmer 
gets  Fighting  Mad? 

Ever  since  Pearl  Harbor,  Ben  Schlott  of  Bcartelso, 
Illinois,  has  been  farming  with  a  vengeance! 
And  it  looks  like  this  year’s  hybrid  crop  will 
average  7  more  bushels  per  acre  than  the  1941 
yield.  Pushing  his  tractors  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  Ben  is  glad  he  switched  to  Veedol  — “I 
figure  this  is  no  time  to  risk  breakdowns  by 

“Look  at  this  tough  Veedol!" 

says  Ben.  “Still  plenty  of  body 
after  140  hours,  and  hardly 
down  a  quart— that’s  what  I  call 
real  protection.”  Yes,  because 
150-Hour  Veedol  Tractor  Oil  is 
made  from  the  toughest,  most 
heat-resistant  crude  in  the 
world— 100%  Bradford- 
Pennsylvania.  It’s  a  mighty 
sound  choice  for  wartime 
farming. 

NOTE:  Y  our  farm  implement  dealer 
is  eager  Iq  help  keep  your 
machinery  in  first-class  condition. 
Don't  hesitate  to  enlist 
his  expert  assistance. 


SWITCH  TO  VEEDOL.  SAVE  5  WAYS  Y.  A-  Save  fuel  by  reducing  power 
blow-by.  2.  Save  oil;  good  for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gas¬ 
oline-engined  tractors;  cuts  down  oil  consumption  in  all  tractors 
regardless  of  fuel  used.  3.  Save  time  by  avoiding  breakdown 
delays.  4.  Save  repairs  through  greater  heat-  and  wear-resistance. 
5.  Save  your  tractor;  get  long,  economical  service.  150-Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  is  available  in  convenient  containers,  from  5-gallon 
pails  to  55-gallon  drums.  Order  this  great  wartime  oil  today! 
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Spark  Plugs  help 
Farm  Production 


Dirty  or  worn  plugs  cut  the  amount 
of  work  a  tractor  or  truck  can  do 
because  they  cut  engine  power.  They 
also  waste  as  much  as  one  gallon  of 
fuel  in  ten,  and  dause  hard  starting. 
So,  no  matter  what  plugs  you  use, 
do  these  two  things— faithfully: 

1.  Have  all  plugs  cleaned  and  adjusted 
every  200  hours,  or  every  4,000  miles. 

2.  Replace  worn  plugs  promptly, — but 
only  when  necessary. 

The  new  AC  Spark  Plug  for  tractor 
service  lasts  longer,  fires  easier,  stays 
cleaner,  and  resists  breakage  better 
than  any  plug  AC  has  ever  built.  It 
is  the  result  of  developing  the  spark 
plug  now  firing  engines  in  U.  S. 
fighters  and  bombers.  Many  of  its 
features  are  identical. 

AC  hopes,  of  course,  that  you  will 
replace  with  AC  Spark 
Plugs.  But,  regardless 
of  that,  be  sure  to 
give  your  plugs  the 
care  outlined  above. 

Gel  Plugs  Cleaned 
Where  You  See  This  Sign 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 


GEHL  K?.., 

was  limited  this  year  by  Government 
priorities.  Most  dealers  have  sold  their 
allotment  for  the  year. 

WE  THANK  the  farmers  who  have  so  gener¬ 
ously  patronized  us  in  the  past,  and  hope 
that  we  may  soon  be  able  to  supply  the 
demand  again.  MEANTIME  your  Gehl 
dealer  will  help  you  keep  your  present 
equipment  in  good  repair. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  NOW,  to  help  win  the  war ,  and 
use  them  later  when  again  you  can  buy 
the  good  Gehl 
Silo  Filler  and 
other  machinery. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

Ett’d  1817 

Dept  CJ -203  WestBend.WIt 


A  thorough  treatment  for  stub¬ 
born  conditions  —  Hoof  Rot, 
Hoof  Lameness,  Thrush, 
Bruises,  Calk  Wounds.  Just 
pour  it  on.  Per  bottle  SI  .00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co  .,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 


Used  over  60  years,  for  coughs 
due  to  colds.  Powder  form.  / 
Easily  given.  Economical.  13 
oz.  size.  66c — 2  lbs..  $1.26  (26 
days'  treatment).  At  dealers 
or  mailed  postpaid.  Write  for 
FREE  circular. 

NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 

SI 70  Hillsboro.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw !  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cat¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muBcle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  te 
_  be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $i.oo  Postpaid 

lc  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  Clfy  Residents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


Sons  Ernest  and  Sherman  Wadhams 

Dividends  From  a  “Live  at 
Home  Program” 

Part  II 

The  Problem  of  Equipment 

We  have  cut  down  on  our  ex¬ 
penditures  for  cereals  and  flour  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  use  of  home  mill¬ 
ing  equipment.  My  husband  uses  a 
flail  in  threshing  wheat,  rye  and 
field  beans.  Hard  winter  wheat  raised 
on  the  place  is  used  to  make  break¬ 
fast  cereal  and  flour.  The  wheat  is 
ground  in  the  mill  and  passed 
through  a  home  made  sieve  of 
window  screening.  The  more  coarse¬ 
ly  ground  flour  passes  over  the 
screen  and  into  the  pail  to  be  fed 
to  stock.  The  finely  ground  drops 
through  the  sieve  into  a  box  below 
and  is  used  as  flour  to  make  our 
bread.  The  recipe  for  this  bread 
appeared  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
some  years  ago. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the 
specialized  equipment  we  have  had 
to  develop  to  meet  our  needs.  The 
family  that  wishes  to  live  home  is 
lucky  if  it  has  inherited  from  an¬ 
cestors  equipment  for  making  cheese 
and  other  food  products  now 
commonly  bought  in  cardboard  car¬ 
tons  at  the  grocery  store.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  start  almost  from 
scratch.  As  with  everything  else  in 
life,  the  “first  hundred  years  are  the 
hardest.”  We  started  on  a  shoe  string 
and  knew  that  our  troubles  were  just 
beginning.  Having  a  farm  back¬ 
ground,  these  troubles  were  to  us  a 
challenge  rather  than  a  depressant. 

The  farm  having  been  abandoned, 
the  roofs  all  leaked.  There  were  no 
fences.  Sap  house  and  woodshed  had 
to  be  rebuilt.  These  had  to  come  first. 
My  husband  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
equipped  and  manned  the  farm 
nights  and  week  ends  for  a  number 
of  years.  We  burned  the  candle  at 
both  ends  while  we  were  getting  our 
start.  At  first,  also,  the  children 
were  too  small  to  help.  Even  after  my 
husband  decided,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1929  depression,  that  the  time 
had  come  to  give  up  carpentry  and 
go  to  farming,  a  great  deal  of  hard 
to  spare  time  had  to  go  into  building 
and  improvising  equipment.  We 
hired  neighbors  to  do  our  team  work 
while  we  were  raising  a  steer.  A 
horse  required  too  great  an  outlay 
of  cash;  too  precarious  an  investment. 
Our  steer,  now  fully  grown  and 
trained,  has  appeared  in  pictures  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  He  meets 
every  need  for  a  work  animal  on  the 
place  except  for  breaking  turf.  We 
think  he  could  do  that,  but  we  have 
never  tried  it. 

For  use  with  the  steer,  we  have 
two  home  made  wood  sleds  with 
rock  maple  shoes,  a  stone  drag,  a 
home  made  combination  farm  wagon 
and  hay  rack,  a  one-horse  plow,  an 
improvised  one-horse  harrow  and  an 
old  cultivator.  We  acquired  some 
first  class  sapping  equipment  through 
the  kindness  of  a  neighbor  who 
waited  while  we  made  it  pay  for  it¬ 
self.  A  saw  mill  nearby  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  use  our  own 
trees  for  repairs.  All  essential  farm 
buildings  are  now  under  good 
shingle  roofs.  Our  pastures  are 
fenced;  our  meadows  reseeded. 

We  do  not  have  running  water  or 
electricity.  The  water  is  brought 
Tom  the  well  once  a  day  by  son 
Shermap  and  stored  in  a  40-quart 
can.  Oh  wash  day  or  when  a  larger 
supply  is  needed,  he  brings  it  as  re¬ 
quired.  On  one  of  my  not  very  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Boston,  friends  asked 


using  improvised  milling  equipment. 

me  what  I  did  for  refrigeration.  I 
laughed,  for  I  had  forgotten  there 
was  a  refrigeration  problem.  The 
milk  for  table  use  is  a  fresh  as  possi¬ 
ble;  the  last  milking,  and  never 
mind  the  cream.  If  I  wish  to  keep 
milk  or  cream  for  cooking  purposes 
very  long,  I  scald  it.  The  cellar  is 
cold  enough  to  keep  the  butter  firm. 
Cottage  cheese  is  wholesome  in 
Summer.  The  vegetables  and  fruit 
come  fresh  from  the  garden;,  or 
canned  from  the  cellar.  Meat  is 
frozen  in  Winter;  canned  or  salted 
for  Summer  use.  We  do  not  seem 
to  feel  the  need  of  those  expensive 
gadgets  which  city  people  use,  for  we 
live  simply  and  close  to  nature. 

The  Problem  of  Family  Co- 
Operation 

The  answer  to  this  is  “catch  them 
young,”  but  that  is  not  always  possi¬ 
ble.  There  are,  however,  some 
things  a  housewife  can  do  to  .re¬ 
educate  an  adult  family.  To  have 
the  food  always  cooked  to  perfection, 
seasoned  carefully,  and  served  at¬ 
tractively  will  help  a  great  deal  if 
the  diet  is  monotonous.  We  never 
seem  to  feel  that  wholesome  food  is 
monotonous.  We  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  seasonal  changes  as  those 
who  eat  food  out  of  season  cannot. 
Yet  we  hate  to  see  the  last  of  pass¬ 
ing  standbys.  One  year  we  had  a 
bumper  crop  of  very  excellent 
Baldwin  apples,  hardly  a  wormy  one, 
though  we  had  used  no  spray  on 
them.  We  had  baked  Baldwins  three 
times  a  day  every  day  from  Novem¬ 
ber  to  March,  with  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  yet  the  last  were  enjoyed 
as  much  as  the  first. 

My  husband,  who  is  somewhat  of 
a  philosopher,  quotes:  “Hunger  is  a 
great  sauce.”  Farm  folks  work  hard 
and  are  naturally  hungry.  Perhaps 
that  is  the  answer.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  works  for  us.  We  never  have 
any  table  scraps.  Nothng  stands 
around  to  spoil.  Nothing  goes  from 
table  to  farm  animals.  The  day’s 
left-overs  are  served  at  supper, 
either  on  small  side  dishes  or  com¬ 
bined  as  hash,  soup,  or  salad  for 
the  main  course.  We  eat  as  if  we 
enjoyed  it.  We  are  all  well  nourished. 
We  are  not  afflicted  with  food  com¬ 


plexes.  What  more  could  one  ask? 

There  was  a  time,  away  back 
there  when  the  children  were  attend¬ 
ing  the  village  school,  when  they 
used  to  say  to  me  about  the  “sur¬ 
plus  commodity”  fruit  the  other 
children  had  in  their  lunches,  “Why 
can’t  we  have  oranges  in  our  lunches 
too?”  The  only  possible  reply  was, 
“Our  family  is  too  proud  to  eat  food 
that  other  people’s  money  pays  for.” 
We  usually  had  oranges  on  holidays 
so  the  longing  would  not  get  too  in¬ 
tense.  But  if  it  is  true  that  “virtue 
is  its  own  reward,”  it  is  equally  true 
that  self  denial  is  the  road  to  self 
mastery.  In  a  tough  world,  I  am 
glad  my  boys  did  not  have  too  soft 
a  bringing  up. 

And  now  that  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  and  rationing  have  made  it  no 
less  than  our  patriotic  duty  to  take 
care  of  ourselves  and  produce  as 
much  more  as  possible,  we  are  ready 
and  experienced.  We  feel  that  this 
is  our  inning.  Nellie  K.  Wadhams 

New  Hampshire 

New  Iceberg  Lettuce 
Variety 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Oswego 
County,  (N.  Y.)  muckland  growers 
have  been  seeking  to  develop  a 
strain  of  lettuce  which  would  again 
win,  and  hold  for  them,  the  metro¬ 
politan  markets  largely  lost  in  the 
late  twenties  when  California  iceberg 
lettuce  captured  the  fancy  marjket, 
which  up  to  then  had  been  eating 
more  than  a  million  dollars’  worth 
of  Oswego  County  Big  Boston  in  a 
single  yea*;.  Now  it  looks  as  though 
Oswego  (bounty  had  a  variety  of 
iceberg,  which  is  at  least  the  equal 
of  anything  California  can  produce, 
and  appears  to  be  even  better.  This 
new  strain  of  iceberg  was  produced 
by  Alfred  A.  Saisselin,  who  came  to 
Oswego  County  a  few  years  ago  to 
operate  his  own  muck  farms. 

The  heads  of  this  new  iceberg  are 
very  large,  and  the  leaves  are  of  an 
unusual  crispness,  flavor  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  When  opened  up  and  washed, 
a  single  head  will  fill  a  large  dish- 
pan  completely. 

Mr.  Saisselin  expects  that  next 
year  seed  from  his  lettuce  crop  will 
be  widely  used  in  Oswego  County 
lettuce  farms  and  that  the  New  York 
market  will  accord  it  a  cordial  re¬ 
ception.  Because  of  Oswego’s  near¬ 
ness  to  the  New  York  market,  grow¬ 
ers  feel  that  a  satisfactory  iceberg 
strain  will  recapture  the  market  for 
this  county.  At  any  rate,  this  new 
strain  fits  in  nicely,  filling  the  gap 
between  the  now  early  and  Fall 
iceberg  lettuce  grown  in  this  County. 
The  Saisselin  iceberg  heads  up  to  a 
solid,  hard  head  even  in  the  hottest 
nights  up  here,  something  which 
lettuce  experts  in  their  experiments 
in  producing  iceberg  here  have 
failed  to  accomplish.  a.  j.  o. 


Our  Cover  Page 

The  little  farm  girl  on  our  cover 
page  this  week  is  Barbara  Ann 
Peterson,  two  year  old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  L.  Peterson  of 
Tidioute,  Warren  County,  Pa. 


One  of  the  “Sustenance  Gardens ”  on  the  Wadhams  farm,  Alexandria,  N.  H. 
This  farm  has  been  classified  as  marginal  by  stale  college  and  federal  ex¬ 
perts,  but  look  at  those  berry  bushes!  The  railroad  track  effect  at  the  right 
is  a  home-made  invention  to  give  support  to  tomatoes.  This  garden  contains 
string  beans,  peppers,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  and  beets. 
Besides  their  two  “Sustenance  Gardens,”  the  Wadhams  grow  field  crops 

of  flint  corn,  potatoes,  and  rye. 
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Farm  Fire  Districts 

Part  III 

It  is  probably  mainly  for  econo¬ 
mic  reasons  that  population  growth 
has  been  twice  as  great  in  the  small 
villages  as  in  the  cities.  But  without 
fire  fighting  service,  they  would  not 
be  attractive.  Insurance  rates  would 
be  almost  prohibitive  or,  at  least, 
burdensome.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
paid  fire  departments  would  be  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibitive.  So,  as  a  practi¬ 
cal  matter,  it  is  the  volunteer  fire¬ 
men  who  render  the  public  service 
that  enables  these  villages  to  exist  on 
a  sound  economic  basis  and  farm 
fire  service,  in  general,  must  depend 
on  volunteer  firemen. 

None  of  us  is  perfect  and  so  we 
have  no  perfect  organizations  of  any 
kind.  Occasionally  some  volunteer 
fire  departments  may  be  guilty  of 
some  careless  or  erratic  performance. 
But  to  every  one  of  these  instances, 
there  are  a  dozen  at  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  in  which  their  services  are 
worthy  of  much  praise,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  given.  In  instances, 
firemen  have  given  their  own  time 
and  labor  in  building  fire  stations. 
Within  a  dozen  miles  of  my  home, 
there  are  five  splendid  pieces  of 
motor  apparatus  which  were  built 
and  paid  for  by  the  members  of  the 
companies  themselves.  One  small 
department  has  been  maintained  for 
20  years  with  two-thirds  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  maintenance  paid  by 
the  members  themselves.  It  has  put 
out  a  lot  of  fires  but  has  never  been 
called  out  but  once  in  the  whole 
20  years  to  put  out  a  fire  on  the 
premises  of  any  of  thes^  men  who 
support  it  and  man  it  in  the  public 
service. 

•  Under  the  heading  “Sparks  on 
the  Roof”  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  September  1941  M.  J.  M. 
told  of  the  financing  of  the  Moore- 
headsville,  Pa.,  department  by  con¬ 
tributions.  It  was  20  years  ago  that 
I  patted  myself  on  the  back  for 
making  a  $50  cash  contribution  of 
that  sort.  However,  i£  a  community 
has  property  worth  protecting,  there 
is  no  sensible  reason  why  all  reason¬ 
able  costs  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers.  All  the  property  owners 
benefit  by  having  protection  avail¬ 
able  and  it  is  only  fair  and  equitable 
that  all  should  bear  the  costs.  And, 
the  majority  of  towns  spend  far  more 
money  on  things  which  are  not 
essential  than  they  would  need  spend 
to  equip  and  maintain  good  fire  de¬ 
partments  beneficial  to  all  the  people. 

There  are  already  hundreds  of 
both  farm  fire  protection  districts 
and  farm  fire  districts.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  “protection”  district  con¬ 
tracts  with  a  village  or  with  an  in¬ 
corporated  fire  company  for  service, 
while  a  “fire  district”  owns  and 
maintains  its  own  equipment.  There 
are  both  of  these  around  my  home 
section.  One  adjoining  town  on  the 
west  contracts  with  its  adjoining 
city’s  fire  department.  One  town  on 
the  east,  contracts  with  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  two  villages  to  answer  calls. 
My  town  has  two  villages  with  their 
own  departments.  The  larger  village 
has,  also,  a  corporate  company  which 
purchased  a  fire  truck  that  was 
equipped  and  is  housed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  village.  This  company 


contracts  with  the  town  and  serves 
93  square  miles,  including,  of  course, 
its  own  village  and  if  called,  the 
smaller  village  which  has  its  own 
department  but,  also,  in  town  taxes, 
helps  pay  for  the  town  fire  pro¬ 
tection  district  service.  In  addition, 
this  company  contracts  with  and 
serves  a  25  square  mile  adjoining 
town.  The  contract  payments  are 
used  to  pay  for  the  extra  truck 
bought  for  this  service  and  giving  good 
service  throughout  a  wide  farm 
area.  This,  however,  is  an  exceptional 
case.  These  unpaid  volunteers,  sub¬ 
ject  to  call  any  minute  anywhere  in 
118  square  miles,  give  much  more 
time  and  energy  to  this  public  ser¬ 
vice  than  the  public  in  general 
realizes.  There  are  consistant  limits, 
even  in  the  volunteer  fire  service, 
to  the  time  and  energy  that  the  few 
should  be  expected  to  sacrifice  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many. 

East,  I  see  the  farm  buildings  in 
a  town  which  has  had  a  wfell 
equipped  and  efficient  tax  financed 
and  supported  town  fire  department 
a  dozen  years.  Ten  miles  north,  15 
miles  northwest  and  20  miles  south 
there  are  other  successful  town  fire 
departments  10  to  12  years  old.  Each 
of  these  four  serves  about  25  square 
miles.  An  adjoining  town  on  the 
west  and  another  20  miles  south¬ 
west  have  organized,  financed  and 
equipped  town  fire  departments 
departments  within  the  past  four 
years.  These  two  each  serve  about 
50  square  miles.  All  six  of  these 
towns  have  hamlets  but  there  are 
no  incorported  villages.  They  are 
farm  fire  districts  in  all  essentials 
and,  legally  and  financially,  town 
fire  districts. 

What  a  town  or  farm  fire  district 
invests  in  equipment  is  up  to  them. 
There’s  a  minimum  necessary  but 
spending  twice  or  three  times  as 
much  is  easy,  of  course.  Some  have 
to  build  a  fire  house.  Others  have 
an  unused  school,  church  or  other 
building  which  can  be  inexpensively 
built  over  for  a  fire  house.  Those 
interested  can  wisely  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  several  town 
departments  serving  areas  such  as 
their  town  and  find  out  what  they 
have  and  what  it  costs.  Many  errors 
can  be  guarded  against  by  writing 
the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation,  60  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Outline  the  local  situation  and 
they  will  willingly  advise  as  to  the 
best  types  of  equipment  adapted  to 
your  needs  and  will,  if  you  want, 
send  the  most  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  fire  protection  books  avail¬ 
able  and  at  nominal  cost  compared 
to  their  value. 

There  are  necessarily  definite  laws 
specifically  regulating  the  formation 
of  fire  districts  and  the  organization 
of  departments  and  their  operation. 
In  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
law  committee  of  the  Firemen’s 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York 
is  Hon.  Seth  T.  Cole,  Suite  1711, 
11  North  Pearl  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Do  not,  of  course,  expect  him  to 
quote  the  whole  Book  of  Fire  Laws, 
With  supplements  of  the  1941  laws, 
this  can  be  had  complete  from  the 
Association  at  $2.75.  This  should  be 
ordered  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Firemen’s  Association,  154  Lawrence 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  if  wanted. 

New  York  W.  Franklin  Moore 


DRYDEN  Flffr  n eft. 


This  Central  New  York  Fire  Department  pumper  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  serves 
a  118  square  mile  fire  rotection  district  of  two  towns  with  112  square 
miles  of  farm  area.  It  has  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  per  minute  and  carries 
30  feet  of  draft  pipe  hose,  1,000  feet  of  2 y2  inch  and  200  feet  of  iy2  inch 
hose.  It  has  a  booster  taftk  carrying  250  gallons  of  water  ivith  200  feet  of  1 
inch  hose  line.  It  carries  ladders  and  other  equipment.  Six  towns  within 
a  20  mile  radius  of  Dryden  have  town  fire  departments  with  trucks  of  this 

type. 


TUNE  IN— “We,  the  People”!— Sunday  Night  at  7:30  Eastern  War  Time— Columbia  Network 


twilit  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  distrib¬ 
uting  plants.  Gulfspray 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  anc 
other  Gulf  products  foi 
home  and  farm  are  sold  al 
Gulf  stations,  grocery 
drug,  hardware,  variety 
stores.  ..at  milk  gathering 
stations  and  by  feed  stores 


FREE— 60-Page  Tractor  Manual 

This  book  is  a  complete,  non- technical 
encyclopedia  on  tractor  operation  and 
maintenance,  compiled  and  edited  by 
Gulf’s  experts.  It’s  a  book  you’d  have 
to  pay  a  dollar  to  buy.  But — we  meant 
what  we  said — it’s  free,  in  limited 
quantities,  to  tractor  operators  only. 
Send  a  postcard  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids, 
Room  3800,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  your  copy.  Please  state  the 
type  or  types  of  tractors  you  operate. 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  •  USE  IT  WISELY 


IT’S  HUMAN  NATURE  to  live  in  the  present— and  not  worry 
much  about  what  may  happen  in  a  year  or  two. 

But,  in  times  like  these,  farmers  must  look  to  the  future. 
Must  take  steps  to  make  sure  that  their  tractors,  trucks,  and 
other  farm  machinery  will  still  be  operating  in  1943 . . .  and 
1944. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  farmers  are  switching  to  the 
quality  oil  that  sells  at  a  moderate  price —  Gulfiube  Motor 
Oil.  Gulflube  is  a  tough,  able  oil  that  resists  high  operat¬ 
ing  temperatures  . . .  stays  “Full”  between  regular  drains. 
Try  it  soon. 


Here  we  two  Fwm  Aids  you’ll  want  to  know  about 


2:  You’ll  gel  extra  protection  for  the 
lubrication  of  Transmissions,  Final 
Drives,  and  Power  take-offs  with 


a  fluid  lubricant  is  necessary.  Gulf 
Transgear  Lubricants  E.P.  are  fine  for 
oil-type  steering  gears  and  universal 
joints,  too. 


1.  Gulflex  Chassis  Lubricants  Sand  W 
are  highly  stable . . .  resistant  to  deteri¬ 
oration  by  heat,  cold,  water,  or  extreme 
pressure.  They  will  remain  in  bearings 
for  long  periods  without  running  out. 
They  are  designed  for  general  chassis 
lubrication  of  cars,  trucks,  and  tractors. 


Gulf  Transgear  Lubricants  E.P.  These 
Farm  Aids  are  suitable  for  use  in  truck- 
wheel  bearings  and  truck  rollers  where 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.J.S.Pigott 

Golf  Research  and  Development  Division 

To  care  for  your  tractor  valves ... 

The  sticking  of  valve  stems  is  often 
Caused  by  deposits  building  up  on  the 
stem,  forcing  the  valve  to  stick  in  the 
guide.  This  trouble  may  often  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  making  sure  the  oil  is  flow¬ 
ing  freely  to  the  valve  mechanism.  If 
your  tractor  hasn’t  pressure  lubrica¬ 
tion  to  the  valves,  it’s  wise  to  oil  the 
valves  and  rocker  arms  by  hand— at 
least  once  a  day. 
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out  of  politics.  President  Roosevelt  would 
then  have  dictated  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  and  named  the  94  members  of  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the  1944  convention 
to  select  a  candidate  for  President.  It  might 
be  a  fourth  term  for  himself  or  power  in 
nominating  his  choice..  That  was  the  stake 
in  the  fight.  At  present,  Jim  Farley  has  it 
sewed  up  in  his  inside  vest  pocket, 
t  Local  autonomy  and  short  tenure  are  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  people.  Central  power  and 
office  for  life  are  ambitions  of  dictators  and 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $1.50  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ;  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

••A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorkkr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Local  Self  Government 

OUR  form  of  democratic  government  recog¬ 
nizes  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
individual,  and  the  family  unit.  It  authorizes 
units  of  our  civil  system  into  villages,  cities, 
townships,  counties,  districts,  states  and  one 
nation.  The  affairs  of  each  of  these  divisions 
are  to  be  directed  and  managed  by  their  own 
citizens  without  outside  interference  and  at 
their  own  expense.  All  through  the  system, 
the  larger  jurisdiction  is  supposed  to  have  no 
authority  to  interfere  with  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  the  smaller 
jurisdictions,  in  matters  that  concern  them 
only.  Many  attempts  to  violate  these  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  have  failed  but  too  many  of 
such  attempts  have  prevailed  with  damage 
to  our  democracy. 

The  principle  of  local  autonomy  is,  however, 
cherished  by  citizens  in  all  parts  of  America. 
The  attempts  to  violate  this  principle  are 
usually  defeated  when  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
citizens  of  the  local  jurisdictions.  When 
President  Roosevelt  went  into  congressional 
districts  in  1938  to  defeat  the  reelection  of 
members  of  the  Congress  who  opposed  his 
attempt  to  gain  control  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  people  reelected  every  member  he  opposed 
with  one  single  exception.  When  politicians 
outside  of  Hamilton  Fish’s  district  attempted 
to  prevent  his  nomination  in  the  Republican 
primary  for  relection  to  Congress,  the  citizens 
resenting  the  outside  interference,  promptly 
nominated  him  with  a  two -to -one  vote  over 
a  very  capable  opponent. 

A  notable  instance  in  support  of  local 
autonomy  is  the  nomination  of  Attorney 
General  John  J.  Bennett,  Jr.,  over  Senator 
Mead  in  the  Democratic  Convention  on 
August  20  for  Governor  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Bennett  had  no  support  outside  the  State. 
Senator  Mead  holds  a  high  office.  He  did  not 
seek  the  nomination  for  the  governorship.  He 
announced  his  candicacy  only  at  the  insistence 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who  threw  the  full 
force  of  his  influence  and  the  power  of  his  high 
office  into  the  fight.  In  spite  of  it  all,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  nominated  by  a  large  majority. 

It  may  be  truly  argued  that  local  self- 
government  was  not  the  only  factor  in  this 
case.  The  tradition  of  “no  third  term”  for 
a  President  was  an  indirect  factor.  As  mana¬ 
ger  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  campaign  in 
1932,  James  A.  Farley  was  credited  with  his 
election.  Mr.  Farley  again  successfully 
managed  the  Roosevelt  campaign  for  a  second 
term  in  1936.  He  served  as  Postmaster  General 
and  a  member  of  the  President’s  cabinet  for 
eight  years.  But  he  was  opposed  to  a  third 
term.  That  broke  up  the  friendship  between 
the  President  and  Mr.  Farley  who  resigned 
his  Chairmanship  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee,  and  his  portfolio  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  in  the  Cabinet.  During  all 
this  time  he  has  been  Chairman  of  the  State 
Democratic  Committee  and  Mr.  Bennett’s 
sponsor.  So  the  State  fight  was  really  a 
Roosevelt-Farley  fight. 

The  pawn  in  the  contest  was  not  the 
governorship.  The  prize  was  the  control  of 
the  New  York  delegation  to  the  1944  National 
Democratic  Convention.  If  Farley  failed  to 
nominate  Mr.  Bennett,  he  would  have  been 


czars. 

Russell  W.  Duck 

WE  take  sincere  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Russell 
W.  Duck  as  Managing  Editor  of  -The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Professor  Duck  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  livestock  and  dairy  circles  for  many 
years  past  and  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  since  1931.  As 
a  result,  he  has  built  up  a  wide  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  following  among  eastern 
farmers  and  breeders.  Henceforth,  Professor 
Duck  will  devote  his  entire  talents  to  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  and  to  the  particular 
problems  of  our  readers,  spending  a  large 


Russell  W.  Duck 

amount  of  his  time  in  the  field  visiting  farm¬ 
ers,  attending  sales  and  agricultural  meetings, 
and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  all  farm 
activities. 

Professor  Duck  was  born  on  a  livestock 
farm  in  Vernon  County,  Missouri.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  University  of  Missouri  in  1915,  where  he 
majored  in  livestock  and  dairying.  In  1917 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
from  Syracuse  University.  After  one  year 
as  instructor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  he  accepted  a 
position  as  professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
Syracuse  University.  At  the  University  he 
had  entire  charge  of  the  livestock  and  fitted 
and  exhibited  several  prize  winning  animals 
at  the  State  Fair.  He  has  judged  livestock  at 
numerous  state  and  county  fairs  for  the  past 
18  years.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  on 
feeding  and  nutrition,  is  a  member  of  the 
Grange,  of  the  American  Society  of  Animal 
Production,  and  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  American  Genetic  Association. 

Professor  Duck  has  had  an  exceptionally 
broad  agricultural  experience,  well  fitting  him 
for  his  new  work.  As  a  young  man  in  Texas, 
he  became  proficient  in  all  kinds  of  ranch 
work.  The  cost  of  his  college  course  was 
earned  as  a  salesman  and  a  farm  worker. 
During  World  War  I,  he  served  two  years 
overseas  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  He  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Service  at  the  close  of  hostili¬ 
ties  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  For  the  past 
five  years,  he  has  been  employed  as  field 
man  for  the  New  York  State  Guernsey 
organization. 

In  securing  the  full-time  work  of  Professor 
Duck  for  this  important  post,  we  feel  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  increase  our  service  to  our  friends 
and  readers. 


September  5,  1942 

What  Farmers  Say 

REPORT  FROM  A  PRODUCER  DELEGATE 

I  am  a  disgusted  member  of  Eastern  Milk 
Producers.  I  have  always  felt  that  our  organi¬ 
zation  had  a  real  chance  to  become  a  true  dairy 
cooperative,  although  I  realized  that  we  would 
first  have  to  own  the  plant  and  bargain  for  a 
price  with  the  Sheffield  Company  before  our 
milk  left  the  barns,  instead  of  waiting  for  45 
days  later.  But  I  was  one  of  those  who  believed 
this  could  be  done  if  the  membership  were  able 
to  get  a  group  of  officers  and  directors  pledged 
to  that  program.  Then  perhaps  we  might  really 
be  able  to  do  a  job  and  not  be  criticised  as  a 
“company  co-op.,”  which  is  all  that  we  are  now. 

But  I  am  pretty  disillusioned  now.  I  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  Eastern  Milk  Producers 
at  Syracuse  last  June  as  a  delegate  and  when  I 
saw  the  flock  of  Sheffield  Farms  men — there  were 
at  least  six  of  them — not  only  at  our  banquet 
but  also  at  our  own  business  meeting,  I  realized 
what  a  farce  the  whole  set  up  was. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  all  right  to  have  your 
milk  dealer  at  your  annual  banquet  but  do  you 
think  for  one  minute  that  we’d  be  allowed  to 
sit  in  on  a  Sheffield  Farms  business  meeting? 

We  seem  to  have  a  few  directors  who  have 
the  members’  interests  at  heart  and  try  to  do 
what’s  right.  But  they’re  so  in  the  minority  that 
their  hands  are  tied.  There’d  better  be  a  good 
reshuffling  pretty  soon,  else  the  F.  T.  C.  case 
will  go  over  100  percent  much  to  the  League’s 
delight;  and  what’s  even  more  important,  if  we 
Sheffield  producers  ever  expect  to  get  anywhere. 

New  York  Disgusted 


I  was  very  interested  in  Dr.  Kerns’  article  in 
your  July  11  issue  “Rural  Organizations  in  World 
War  II”  because  I  have  been  recently  working 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  small  community 
center  unit,  making  use  of  an  abandoned  district 
school  house  in  the  rural  community  of  Vista, 
Westchester  County,  New  York. 

Voluntary  workers  helped  us  refurbish  the 
school  building  and  grounds.  We  were  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  Membership  Corporations 
Law  of  New  York  State,  had  our  opening 
ceremony  and  flag  raising  on  July  4,  and  are 
now  “on  our  way.” 

It  has  been  a  thrilling  experience  to  see  the 
way  our  small  community  has  responded  to  this 
undertaking.  Walter  S.  Poor 

New  York 


I  thank  you  for  your  article  on  “Saving  Our 
Democracy”  on  page  411  of  the  July  25  issue. 
The  particular  words  you  used  which  pleased  me 
are:  “We  are  moving  fast  to  a  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment.”  The  evidence  of  a  similar  sentiment  is 
common  in  conversation  with  friend  or  stranger 
but  your  direct  straightforward  words  are  not  seen 
in  current  newspapers  where  the  resulting  situ¬ 
ations  are  discussed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  cheerful  ideas 
you  have  expressed  are  deeply  rooted  enough 
to  survive  present  trends  and  stop  the  destructive 
forces  before  the  avalanche  buries  our  cherished 
traditions. 

Don’t  take  time  to  reply.  Keep  on  writing  such 
articles.  p  v 

New  York 


A  few  words  added  to  V.  D.  S.,  Butler  County, 
Pennsylvania.  Close  the  saloons  on  Sundays  in 
States  that  now  permit  them  to  open.  Also  close 
them  in  all  States  at  9  P.  M.  during  the  week 
It  will  save  gas  and  rubber,  and  make  collections 
much  easier  in  a  great  many  instances.  e.  h.  a. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


ft  is.  good  to  receive  a  paper  that  really  sees 
this  milk  situation  from  the  farmer’s  viewpoint. 
Pennsylvania  M.  R.  K. 


r  Brevities 

One  man’s  parity  is  another  man’s  poorhouse. 

Girls  from  our  farms  have  always  been  excep¬ 
tionally  good  nurses. 

The  farm  affords  intimate  daily  contact  with 
life,  growth,  propagation  and  death. 

Ladino  clover  makes  good  growth  on  thin, 
lowland  soils.  It  help  nail  the  land  down. 

Marketing  wheat  through  feeding  to  livestock 
and  poultry  is  both  patriotic  and  profitable. 

“Thou  has  made  heaven  and  earth  by  thy  great 
power  and  out  stretched  arm,  and  there  is  nothing 
too  hard  for  thee.”  Jer:  32-17. 

Fall  liming  has  usually  proven  preferable  to 
comparable  Spring  applications. 

Three  of  the  main  sources  of  fats  —  the 
Philippines,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Malaya — are 
now  under  Japanese  domination. 

..  Synthetic  wintergreen  oil  is  a  useful  fly  re¬ 
pellent  for  home  use.  Put  some  on  a  cloth  and 
touch  face  and  hands  with  it  now  and  then. 

Probably  most  of  our  personal  prejudices  are 
not  worth  saving,  or  thinking  about,  (which  is 
a  sure  result  of  saving  them).  Maybe  they  all 
might  well  be  scrapped  anyway. 

Forestry  is  a  matter  for  continuous  thought  and 
planning,  not  a  spasmodic  idea  that  hits  us  now 
and  then.  That  is  Nature’s  way,  always  working 
when  man  lets  her,  to  increase  her  forest  area. 


Diversification  for  the  East 

HE  Rural  New-Yorker  has  long  pointed 
out  that  diversification  offers  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  eastern  agriculture  for  expansion 
and  development.  Too  long  has  the  East 
listened  to  the  spell  binders  who  told  how 
“they”  did  it  elsewhere,  implying  that  the 
•  East  was  foolish  not  to  imitate  methods 
which  were  proving  successful  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  The  western  box  pack  for  apples, 
standardization  on  three  or  four  varieties, 
strict  grading  regulations  with  teeth  in  them, 
large  mechanized  units — all  these  sounded 
fine  and  had  great  achievements  to  show  how 
important  they  were.  While  there  are  many 
practices  and  thoughts  which  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  eastern  agriculture  from  other  sec¬ 
tions,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  East  has 
certain  inherent  advantages  which  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  hers  and  which  she  should  first  of 
all  develop.  Diversification  is  the  key. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the  truth  of 
this  policy  is  being  emphasized.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
country  are  to  take  over  the  1942  pack  of 
dried  fruits  brings  this  fact  home  to  many. 
It  emphasizes  the  importance  of  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  foodstuffs,  it  places  a  premium  upon 
subsistance  farming,  it  plays  directly  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  so  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  that  they  can  produce  a  great  range  of 
foodstuffs  for  home  consumption.  The  East  can 
grow  not  only  apples  but  grapes,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  beets,  carrots,  and  bearis.  It  can 
raise  corn  and  the  cereal  crops  and  fatten 
cattle.  It  can  produce  dairy  and  poultry 
products.  It  can  raise  hogs  and  sheep. 

Not  only  is  the  home  production  and  home 
consumption  of  foodstuffs  favored,  but  the 
transportation  problem  makes  the  situation 
doubly  impressive.  Many  foodstuffs  may  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  eastern  farmers  be¬ 
cause  of  a  likely  shortage  of  transportation, 
especially  if  the  war  develops  great  troop 
movements  which  to  date  it  has  not  done. 
And  by  the  same  token,  many  foodstuffs  will 
not  reach  city  markets  from  distant  produc¬ 
ing  areas  and  will  thus  remove  some  of  the 
local  market  competition  from  outside. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  sharply  around  and 
find  the  little  spots  where  items  you  can  grow 
will  fit  into  the  market.  The  plan  is  ideally 
adapted  to  eastern  agriculture  and  it  is 
a  patriotic  point  of  view  worth  developing. 
Salvage  fats  and  metals  and  rubber,  of  course, 
but  at  the  same  time,  salvage  some  of  the 
small  items  that  in  other  years  have  not  been 
thought  of  as  important  or  marketable.  Every 
bit  consumed  locally  or  near  the  point  of 
production  helps  that  much  to  ease  the  burden 
of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  builds  firmly  a  wise  pro¬ 
gram  of  diversification  for  eastern  agriculture. 


A  Job  for  American  Breeders 

A  BREED  of  livestock  comprises  a  group 
of  animals  that  are  registered  or  eligible 
to  be  registered  by  a  recognized  breed  asso¬ 
ciation.  They  usually  have  some  degree  of 
relationship  and  possess  similar  general 
characteristics  for  form  and  function.  Regis¬ 
tration  involves  filing  of  name  and  number, 
plus  pedigree  data,  including  all  lines  of 
recorded  descent,  together  with  individual 
performance  records.  It  requires  many  years 
of  patient,  constructive  breeding  effort  and 
numerous  generations  of  carefully  selected 
matings  to  establish  a  meritorious  breed. 
Purity  of  perpetuation,  so  attained,  has  given 
them  the  common  designation  of  “purebred.” 

Except  for  those  founded,  improved  and 
perpetuated  in  England,  the  Old  World  breeds, 
including  selective  livestock  cooperative  per¬ 
formance  programs,  have  been  wantonly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Nazis.  Reliable  reports  indicate 
that  this  destruction  has  in  most  instances 
been  complete  and  absolute.  The  death  of 
these  valuable  animals,  through  disease, 
malnutrition  and  slaughter,  is  a  catastrophe 
of  major  proportions.  They  were  in  most 
instances  outstanding  individuals  represent¬ 
ing  generations  of  careful  selective  breeding 
programs. 

The  great  draft  horse  breeds  of  Belgium 
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and  France,  also  the  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
other  breeds,  have  suffered  a  loss  they  can¬ 
not  sustain  unaided.  They  must  have  our 
help  in  order  to  survive.  Fortunately,  since 
early  Colonial  days,  American  livestock 
breeders  have  made  importations  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  best  of  the  breeds.  These  foundation 
animals  blazed  the  trail  for  improved  live¬ 
stock  in  the  New  World.  Their  superior 
individuality  and  performance  were  in  turn 
transmitted  to  their  progeny.  Proper  and 
adequate  feeding,  close  culling,  improved 
selection  and  carefully  tested  blood-line 
matings  have  combined  to  greatly  improve 
all  breeds  since  their  first  early  American 
importations.  They  now  possess  a  uniformity 
for  beauty  and  symmetry,  founded  firmly  on 
health,  longevity  and  utility.  Their  blood, 
when  infused  with  native  scrubs,  has  resulted 
in  increased  efficiency  and  economy  of  pro¬ 
duction.  From  these  herds  and  flocks  must 
come  the  meat,  milk,  leather  and  wool  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  and  clothe  the  entire  world 
during  the  inevitable  starvation  post-war 
period.  , 

At  that  time,  will  come  the  great  recon¬ 
struction  effort.  Everyone  must  then  look  to 
American  breeders  for  needed  seed  stock  re¬ 
placements,  and  it  is,  therefore,  imperative 
that  they  make  suitable  selections  and  follow 
proper  programs  to  meet  this  demand. 


From  a  Proud  Farm  Mother 

I  AM  so  proud  to  be  the  mother  of  a  young 
Coast  Guardsman.  My  youngest  son  does 
not  care  for  the  ocean.  Its  waves  and  billows 
hold  no  attraction  for  him;  he  prefers  the  good 
old  terra  firma.  But  Eddie,  the  eldest,  who 
enlisted  last  May  7  th,  five  months  from  Pearl 
Harbor,  loves  it  and  always  has.  His  father 
and  I  share  the  boy’s  love  for  the  sea  and 
greatly  enjoy  his  letters  and  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  and  pictures  of  the  sea,  with  which  he 
keeps  us  well  supplied. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  was  telling  us  how 
the  cutter  rides  the  waves,  and  when  our 
younger  boy  read  it,  he  almost  turned  sea¬ 
sick  just  from  reading  it,  and  so  was  moved 
to  write  to  Eddie  and  tell  him  he  could  have 
the  whole  ocean  and  his  share  of  it  too.  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  just  see  what  Eddie  answered. 
He  said:  “So  you  say  I  may  have  your  share 
of  the  ocean,  eh?  Well,  please  never  say  that 
to  me  again.  The  old  ocean  is  neither  yours 
to  give  nor  mine  to  take — not  one  drop.  What 
do  you  suppose  we’re  at  war  for?  God  made 
and  gave  the  whole  ocean  free  and  we  aim 
to  keep  it  that  way.  He  gave  that  to  everyone, 
so  please  don’t  ever  say  such  a  thing  again.” 

What  do  you  think  of  that?  Some  may  call 
it  morale  and  other  names  but  to  me  it  just 
seemed  to  be  the  finest  old,  early  American 
spirit  that  has  kept  and  will  keep,  with  the 
help  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  this  dearly  be¬ 
loved  Country  of  ours  free  and  independent. 

My  boy  gave  up  a  $50-$60  a  week  job  to 
join  up  with  many  other  fine  young  men. 
God’s  richest  blessings  be  upon  every  young 
man  in  uniform  and  the  fathers  and  mothers 
and  homes  which  can  produce  such  fine 
sentiments.  MRS.  w.  G.  S. 

Cairo,  N.  Y. 

'  •  — 


Connecticut  Sheep  Project 

GROUP  of  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut, 
folks  recently  shipped  in  a  carload  of 
grade  yearling  foundation  ewes  from  Montana. 

This  project  will  be  watched  with  interest 
and  we  wish  it  every  success.  Albert  L.  Wilkes, 
Easton,  Conn.,  has  served  as  Chairman,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Raymond  J.  Platt  of  Redding. 
William  Hamby  of  New  Fairfield  was  of  ma¬ 
terial  help  in  supplying  needed  transpor¬ 
tation.  Professors  H.  L.  Garrigus,  Ford 
Dougherty  and  W.  B.  Young  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  will  assist  in  this  work  as  it 
progresses. 

Sheep  have  declined  in  numbers  through¬ 
out  New  England  and  the  East  for  many 
years.  Dog  depredations  and  parasites,  both 
internal  and  external,  have  been  principally 
the  cause.  Local  cooperative  groups,  such  as 
this  one,  can  help  materially  in  solving  these 
problems. 
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Dairy  Union  Votes  to  Dissolve 

AT  a  special  convention  held  in  Utica  on 
August  26,  delegates  of  the  Dairy  Farmers’ 
Union  unanimously  approved  a  3-2  resolution 
of  the  General  Organization  Committee  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  close  its  Utica  office,  and 
constitute  the  present  G.  O.  C.  members  as 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  United  Dairy 
Farmers  of  District  50.  Meanwhile,  accord¬ 
ing  to  reports,  present  Union  members  will 
be  requested  to  join  as  provisional  members 
of  the  United  Dairy  Farmers. 

While  the  delegates’  vote  was  unanimous, 
there  was  much  discussion  from  the  floor  prior 
to  the  vote.  Many  felt  that  the  proposal  was 
more  like  an  absorption  than  an  affiliation 
and  that,  in  any  event,  positive  action  should 
not  be  taken  until  the  organizational  setup  and 
details  of  the  United  Dairy  Farmers  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  thoroughly  explained,  in  order  to 
guaranty  a  100  percent  farmer  representation 
and  control.  These  purposes  have  been 
generally  pledged  but  no  constitution  or  by¬ 
laws  have  as  yet  been  prepared. 

Representatives  of  District  50  state  publicly 
that  the  United  Dairy  Farmers  will  be  a 
national  organization,  operated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  farmers  alone,  with  domination  by 
no  one  person  or  group.  In  answer  to  the 
requests  for  an  outline  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  this  new  organization,  and  also 
of  District  50  which  as  yet  is  unorganized,  it 
is  stated  that  if  such  a  constitution  and  set  of 
by-laws  were  prepared  and  presented,  there 
would  be  the  immediate  criticism  of  domin¬ 
ation  and  control  by  labor  leaders.  That  is 
not  so.  There  has  been  ample  opportunity 
for  a  conference  of  farm  leaders  to  work  out 
the  form  of  organization  but  the  conferences 
have  been  put  off  on  one  excuse  or  another. 
District  50  itself  might  well  have  suggested 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  which  could,  by 
their  very  content,  have  proven  that  the 
United  Dairy  Farmers  was  to  be  a  farmer- 
owned  and  controlled  organization. 

We  regard  the  action  taken  last  week  at 
Utica  as  hasty  and  ill-advised.  It  would  have 
been  more  deliberate  and  prudent  for  the 
delegates  to  have  delayed  action  until  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  had  been  prepared  and 
approved.  As  matters  stand  now,  they  have 
elected  to  run  blindly  up  a  dark  alley. 


Dewey  Nominated  for  Governor 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  was  nominated  for 
Governor  by  the  Republican  Convention 
of  New  York  at  Saratoga  on  August  24.  He 
had  no  opposition.  Other  candidates  nomin¬ 
ated  were: 

Lieutenant  Governor,  Thomas  W.  Wallace, 
District  Attorney  of  Schenectady  County; 
Attorney  General,  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein, 
Brooklyn  lawyer  and  former  Deputy  Attorney 
General;  Comptroller,  Frank  C.  Moore,  of 
Kenmore,  Erie  County,  executive  director  of 
the  State  Association  of  Towns;  Representa¬ 
tives  at  Large,  State  Senator  Charles  Muzzi- 
cato,  of  the  18th  District,  New  York  County, 
and  Miss  Winifred  C.  Stanley,  of  Buffalo, 
Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Erie  County. 

Mr.  Dewey  made  a  speech  of  acceptance 
in  which  he  pledged  all  possible  effort  to 
winning  the  war  and  full  support  to  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  He  said 
any  other  discussion  of  the  war  had  no  place 
in  the  pending  State  campaign.  He  promised 
a  short  but  complete  campaign  exclusively  on 
State  issues,  including  extravagance,  dry  rot 
and  waste  in  Albany  for  the  past  20  years. 


Milk  Prices  for  July 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co- 
operahves  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  July,  1942,  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers.  .$3.32  $0.0706 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  Inc.  .  .  2.^5  .0606 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies,  Inc.  2.84  .0604 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc .  2.81  !o597 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.54  !o54 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.54  *054 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.  Inc .  2.54  *054 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.53  0538 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Inc...  2.38  *0506 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
|and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
'actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Sheep  Types  and  Trends 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Present  market  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  to  the  early 
maturing  type  of  lamb.  Price  spreads 
between  grades  have  not  been  in 
line  with  finish.  This  is  due  to 
strong  demand  for  slaughter  grades. 
Quite  a  few  California  lambs  sold 
earlier  as  feeders  were  marketed  in 
May  this  year  as  slaughter  lambs. 

During  the  past  20  years  shorn 
wool  has  averaged  to  supply  approxi¬ 
mately  40  percent  of  the  total  in¬ 
come  received  by  growers  from 
sheep,  lambs  and  wool.  At  current 
wool  price  levels  this  ratio  will 
probably  be  increased.  If  long  con¬ 
tinued,  more  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  fleece  in  commercial  sheep  breed¬ 
ing  operations. 

Best  Breed 

Almost  every  week  I  receive  at 
least  one  inquiry  as  to  the  best  breed 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs.  Again 
I  can  only  repeat,  “there  is  no  such 
animal.”  Each  breed,  within  limi¬ 
tations,  has  some  special  characteris¬ 
tics  and  adaptations  making  it  desir¬ 
able  and  especially  suited  to  certain 
specific  conditions.  Superiority  of 
strain  within  each  breed  is  the 
really  important  factor  for  consider¬ 
ation.  Within  their  type  classification 
for  fine-wool  breeds,  medium-wool 
breeds,  and  long-wool  breeds,'  sheep 
probably  have  somewhat  more 
specific  selectivity  than  do  the  breeds 
of  beef  cattle  and  lard  hogs. 

In  general  the  fine-wool  types, 
consisting  of  the  American  Merino, 
Delaine  Merino,  and  Rambouillet 
have,  through  their  hardiness,  lon¬ 
gevity,  close  flocking  characteristic, 
and  dense  fleece,  proven  on  our  great 
Western  grazing  areas  their  desir¬ 
ability  and  superiority  for  top  crosses 
and  foundation  blood.  Thus  they 
have  established  and  perpetuated  a 
type  of  sheep  especially  suited  to 
utilization  of  large  land  areas  under 
all  kinds  of  extreme  adverse  weather 
conditions.  And  so  through  the  years 
and  by  a  process  of  natural  selection 
the  so-called  Western  ewe  and  lamb 
type  was  established. 

It  was  only  natural  that  different 
men  should  have  different  ideas  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  most  desir¬ 
able  breeding  program  to  follow  in 
order  to  produce  successfully  for 
Eastern  lamb  feeder  markets. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  practically  all 
market  Westerns,  so  classed,  were 
white-faced  and  definitely  carried  a 
predominance  of  fine-wool  blood. 
About  10  or  15  years  ago  I  first 
noticed  a  positive  trend  away  from 
the  old  type  Western  sheep  in  some 
of  the  larger  flocks  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  California. 
When  I  visited  ranches  there  sever¬ 
al  years  ago  the  breeding  swing  was 
toward  an  earlier  maturing,  larger 
lamb,  in  many  instances  preferably 
having  a  black  face.  The  emphasis 
was  on  lamb  rather  than  wool. 
To  accomplish  this  result  vari¬ 
ous  crossbreeding  programs  were, 
and  still  are,  being  followed. 
In  most  cases  such  a  complicated 
diversity  of  breeding  methods  has 
not  produced  satisfactory  results. 
When  I  was  at  the  Davis,  California, 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Miller, 
head  of  the  sheep  department,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  difficulties 
were  bound  to  lie  ahead  for  those 
flocks  where  indiscriminate  cross¬ 
breeding  had  been  practiced  with  no 
definite  plan  or  program  being 
followed.  Time  has  shown  this  to 
be  well  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  produce  lambs  suit¬ 
able  for  Eastern  feed  lots  many  of 
the  ranches  now  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  several  rams  of  different 
breeds,  and  separate  ewe  flocks 
suited  for  each  type  ram,  in  order 
to  obtain  desired  type  lambs. 

Various  Crosses 

Increased  size  of  Western  sheep 
has  been  largely  obtained  through 
the  introduction  of  long-wool  blood. 
Lincoln,  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
rams  have  been  used  on  fine-wool 
ewes  to  produce  a  type  change  in 
fleece  and  conformation  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  offering.  In  several  instances 
medium-wool  blood,  especially  those 
breeds  with  a  black-face,  has  also 
been  introduced. 

Such  a  diversity  of  perpetuated 
mixed  matings  could  only  result  in 


segregation  of  certain  undesirable 
as  well  as'  some  desirable  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  second  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  the  cross¬ 
breds.  It  is  necessary  continually  to 
revert  back  to  original  comparable 
foundation  parental  type  crosses  in 
order  to  obtain  the  initial  hybrid 
results.  It  would  also,  of  course,  be 
possible  to  make  selective  matings 
between  crossbreds,  as  well  as 
breeding  them  back  to  either  one  of 
the  original  foundation  parental 
blood  crosses.  Such  livestock  breed¬ 
ing  programs  not  only  require  con¬ 
siderable  time,  but  the  breeder  must 
have  and  apply  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  genetic  breeding  laws 
and  principles.  Close  culling,  with 
consequent  material  financial  loss, 
must  be  constantly  practiced,  at 
least  until  the  desired  fixed  type  is 
finally  obtained. 

The  Targhee 

Most  commercial  breeders  have 
neither  the  time,  patience  or  money 
to  establish  new  types,  strains  and 
breeds.  Realizing  these  practical 
considerations  investigators  in  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  began 
foundation  breeding  work  with  range 
sheep  in  1926  to  possibly  find  a  type 
that  could  best  meet  the  situation. 
This  work  was  carried  on  at  the 
U.  S.  Sheep  Experiment  Station, 


Dubois,  Idaho.  It  had  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  for  sufficient  time  when  I 
visited  there  several  years  ago  to 
make  a  report  to  you.  However, 
work  has  now  progressed  sufficiently 
so  that  the  recent  report  of  Spencer 
and  Stoehr  relative  to  this  matter 
shows  not  only  excellent  progress, 
but  promising  possibilities  through 
the  further  development  of  these 
strains  of  sheep.  In  discussing  this 
subject  the  investigators  mention 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Western 
range  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  range 
ewes  of  Rambouillet  breeding  that 
carry  one-fourth  long-wool  breeding. 
Such  ewes  are  referred  to  as  the 
“comeback”  type  and  have  been 
produced  by  mating  fine-wool  range 
ewes  to  long-wool  rams  and  then 
mating  the  ewe  progeny  of  this  cross 
with  Rambouillet  rams.  These 
three-quarter  fine-wool  or  “come¬ 
back”  ewes  are  larger  than  the 
original  fine-wool  range  ewes  and 
are  generally  considered  more  profit¬ 
able. 

It  has  proven  difficult  to  maintain 
this  crossbred  type  because  it  in¬ 
volves  a  continuous  and  complicated 
program  of  crossbreeding.  This  was 
especially  true  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  rams  of  an  es¬ 
tablished  breed  or  fixed  strain  that 
bred  true  for  this  type  of  sheep. 
In  order  to  meet  this  need  the 


foundation  breeding  work,  as  men¬ 
tioned,  was  based  on  mating  select 
Rambouillet  rams  with  select  ewes 
of  Corriedale  x  Lincoln-Rambouillet, 
and  Lincoln  x  Rambouillet  combin¬ 
ations  and  inter-breeding  the  rams 
and  ewes  descending  from  these 
matings.  Through  rigid  selection 
from  these  resultant  combinations 
has  been  produced  what  is  known 
as  the  Targhee,  which  is  proving  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  conditions 
mentioned. 

The  Targhee  is  a  white-faced,  polled 
sheep  of  intermediate  size.  Mature 
rams  weigh  an  average  of  about  200 
pounds,  and  mature  ewes  weigh 
about  130  pounds  in  good  range  con¬ 
dition.  They  are  compact  in  body 
type  and  have  a  broad,  smooth,  level 
back.  The  rump  and  leg  of  muttpn 
are  well  developed.  Sheep  of  this 
strain  are  moderately  low-set,  and 
have  good  bone  and  straight  legs.  The 
ideals  sought  are  freedom  from  skin 
folds  and  an  open  face  free  from 
wool  blindness.  Mature  Targhee  ewes 
shear  an  average  of  a  little  more 
than  11  pounds  of  unscoured  wool 
per  ewe  per  year,  with  a  staple  length 
of  about  three  inches.  The  desirable 
market  grade  of  this  wool,  on  the 
basis  of  fineness,  as  determined 
commercially,  is  largely  one-half 
blood  (58s-60s).  The  commercial 
yield  is  about  45  percent  scoured 
clean  wool.  Targhee  lambs  average 
about  80  pounds  in  weight  at  140 
days  of  age  when  produced  on  the 
range  without  grain.  They  carry 
considerable  thickness  and  mature 
well  on  good  feed.  The  ewes  are 
good  mothers  and  handle  uniformly 
well  on  the  range. 

The  Columbia 

When  I  last  visited  King  Brothers 
Ranch,  Laramie,  Wyoming,  I  dis¬ 
cussed  with  Joe  King  their  early 
foundation  breeding  work,  relative 
to  establishing  the  breed  now  known 
as  the  Columbia.  The  basic  work 
for  this  breed  was  instituted  about 
30  years  ago  on  the  King  Ranch. 
This  project  was  transferred  to  and 
continued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  at  the  U.  S.  Sheep 
Experiment  Station,  Dubois,  Idaho,  in 
1917.  In  the  initial  breeding  work 
at  the  King  Ranch  long-wool  rams, 
using  Lincolns,  Rommeys,  Cotswolds 
and  Leicesters,  were  bred  to  full 
blooded  Rambouillet  ewes.  Based  on 
an  extensive  study  for  desirability  of 
type  it  was  decided  that  the  cross 
resulting  from  the  use  of  Lincoln 
rams  on  Rambouillet  ewes  gave  the 
most  promise.  It  is  especially  inter¬ 
esting  and  significant  to  note  that  the 
descendants  from  one  Lincoln  ram 
have  proven  especially  suitable  and 
desirable  to  such  an  extent  that  most 
of  the  present  individuals  of  the 
breed  trace  to  this  sire.  Almost  with¬ 
out  exception  all  breeds  of  value 
and  merit  similarly  trace  to  just  a 
few  males  and  females  of  outstand¬ 
ing  meritorious  breeding  prepotency. 
As  a  breed  develops  and  numbers 
increase  certain  related  blood  com¬ 
binations  usually  result  in  still 
further  improvement  and  prepotency, 
thus  demonstrating  the  value  and 
importance  of  linebreeding  for  de¬ 
sirable  strains  within  a  given  breed. 

In  discussing  this  work  relative  to 
the  Columbia,  Spencer  and  Stoehr 
mention  that  these  sheep  are,  in 
general,  the  result  of  cross-breeding 
select  Lincoln  rams  with  Rambouillet 
ewes  and  proceeding  from  this 
original  crossbred  by  mating  the 
most  desirable  select  first-cross  rams 
with  carefully  selected  first-cross 
ewes  and  closely  interbreeding  the 
rams  and  ewes  descending  from 
them.  This  method  has  progressed  in 
this  manner  toward  the  type  desired 
until  the  Columbia  is  now  recognized 
as  a  breed.  Select  sheep  of  this  breed 
are  being  registered  by  the  Columbia 
Sheep  Breeders’  Association,  Boze¬ 
man,  Montana. 

The  Columbia  is  a  large,  white¬ 
faced  breed,  polled,  free  from  wool 
blindness  and  body  wrinkles.  These 
sheep  are  exceptionally  well  fleshed 
in  the  loin,  wide  and  deep  through¬ 
out.  Mature  rams  weigh  from  190 
to  250  pounds,  mature  ewes  from 
135  to  155  pounds  under  range  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Fall.  Ewes  average 
about  a  12-pound  fleece  at  maturity, 
scouring  about  50  percent.  Ram 


Plenty  of  shade  and  good  tender  grass  is  provided  in  the  orchard  for  these 
grade  breeding  ewes  and  their  lambs.  They  are  owned  by  Bradford 
Snyder,  Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  New  York. 


Feeding  time  at  a  sheep  ranch  in  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  These  ewes 
are  part  of  a  flock  of  32,000  head  which  have  just  been  sheared. 


These  lambs  sired  by  Cotswold  and  Shropshire  rams  are  part  of  the  first 
crop  from  the  experimental  ewes  owned  by  Kenwood  Mills,  Springwater, 

Livingston  County,  New  York. 
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AMAZING 


ne»TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 


Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  Do 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering.  Sears,  Empire-  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEEl 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  ■with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  a  1 1  y  o  u  r 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  949  W.  Mich.  Ave„  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


HOLSTEINS 


fleeces  average  about  18  pounds  per 
year.  The  wool  grades  from  three- 
eighths  blood  (56s)  to  one-fourth 
blood  (48s-50s).  The  lambs  grow  and 
gain  rapidly,  averaging  about  80 
pounds  weight  when  130  to  140  days 
old. 

The  Romedale 

Selective  breeding  following  cross¬ 
es  of  Romney  rams  on  Rambouillet 
ewes  as  practiced  by  the  Spencer 
Ranch  Company,  Cranmore,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  resulted  in  producing  the 
Romedales.  They  are  especially 
suited  to  grazing  conditions  on  low 
lands  of  rather  wet  soil  and  coarser 
forage.  The  Romney  Marsh  breed 
used  for  the  paternal  foundation 
blood  of  the  Romedale  was  founded 
in  the  marsh  districts  of  County 
Kent,  England,  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  grazing  conditions  asso¬ 
ciated  with  alluvial  soils. 

The  Romedale  has  a  white  face 
somewhat  resembling  the  Columbia 
and  western  type  Corriedale.  The 
fleece  grades  as  three-eighths  blood 
(56s),  and  averages  shearing  about 
10  pounds  for  mature  ewes. 

The  Panama 


BIG  AUCTION  SALE 

140  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

Wednesday,  September  9 

In  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  147th  in  this  Famous  Series 

100  fresh  and  close  springers.  28  heifers  due 
in  October  and  later.  15  bulls,  mostly  ready 
for  service.  35  young  heifer  calves.  All  from 
T.  B.  Accredited  herds,  negative  to  blood  test, 
(all  eligible  for  New  England,  many  eligible 
for  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey).  Mastitis 
charts  with  milking  cows. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG  AND  OTHER  DETAILS 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager 


DAIRY  CATTLE 

PUREBRED  AUCTION  AT 
Ctia,m  toers 

Sales  and  Exchange  Stables  Route  7,  Unadilla, 

N.  Y.,  Thursday  September  10th  at  12:00.  100 

head  of  registered  cows,  heifers,  bulls  and 
calves.  A  carload  of  Wisconsin  first  calf  heifers, 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  certified.  Terms  cash. 

Catalogue  on  request. 

DAVID  R.  CHAMBERS,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 

PATTI  P  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
A  1  "Li  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

|  GUERNSEYS  .%  | 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Y'oung  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  yeah  old  and  Tarbell 
F:.rms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write — TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

WILL0DALE  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

With  added  consignments  from  nearby  Herds.  Sale 
at  Farm  of  C.  Stanley  Hess,  214  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Saturday  Oct.  3,  1942  1:15  P.  M. 
24  Cows  in  full  flow  of  milk,  13  Heifers.  3  Bulls. 
Langwater  Peter  Pan,  Langwater  Pharaoh  and 
Langwater  Countryman,  blood  predominating.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Accredited.  For  Catalog  write  A.  M, 
KENNEL,  HONEY  BROOK,  PA.,  Sale  Manager. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI,  NEW  YORK 

SPECIAL  OFFERING 

Purebred  Guernsey  Bull  Chives.  Green  Meadow  blood¬ 
lines.  Sired  by  leading  A.R.  bull.  From  accredited 
negative  herd.  Very  reasonable  prices.  Write  today — 

BRIAN  BORU  FARM,  Box  50,  Harlingen,  New  Jersey 

For  Sale  Guernsey  Bull 

Grand  Son  of  Langwater  King  of  the  Meads.  4  years 
old;  also  6  can  G.  E.  milk  cooler,  practically  new. 

J.  S.  DARRAH  •  HILLSDALE,  NEW  YORK 

TWENTY  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS  and 

first  calf  heifers.  Your  Choice.  Good  type  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Line  fired  Border  Raider-Gov.  Chene. 
No  Mastitis.  Clean  to  Bang  and  T.  B.  tests. 

.  nr.,1,^ ‘ll1  calves  at  farmers  prices. 

ARTHUR  O.  SMITH,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  Phone  7IF2 

|  .*•  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .«.  | 

GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

AMES  FARM,  STRAFFORD,  VERMONT 

George  Brown,  Manager 

Registered  Angus  Breeding  Stock. 
Steers 

HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  BEST  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

• 

John  Gerow ,  Manager 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeden* 
Association.  Ithaca,  New  York. 


The  blood  crosses  used  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  James  Laidlaw, 
Muldoon,  Idaho,  were  the  same 
breeds  as  those  used  to  found  the 
Columbia  breed.  However,  he  re¬ 
versed  the  parental  breed  crosses 
and  bred  Rambouillet  rams  to 
Lincoln  ewes,  and  then  followed 
selective  breeding  with  the  cross¬ 
breds.  The  resultant  and  so-called 
Panama  sheep  do  not  attain  as  much 
scale  and  size  when  mature  as  the 
Columbias.  However,  they  are  neat 
and  well  turned. 

The  sheep  types  and  breeds  dis¬ 
cussed  have  all  been  bred  and  es¬ 
tablished  under  range  conditions, 
and  are  high  altitude  sheep.  Their 
hardiness  and  close  flocking  charac¬ 
teristic  should  make  them  well  suited 
to  conditions  where  comparatively 
large  land  areas  are  involved, 
where  the  topography  is  more  or 
less  rugged,  and  combined  with  cold 
weather,  rains  and  snow,  requiring 
sheep  with  a  close,  dense  wool. 
Winter  grazing  was  provided  for  the 
Columbia  sheep  on  the  Salmon 
National  Forest  at  an  altitude  of 
from  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  where  they 
remained  until  storms  forced  them 
down  into  winter  feed  lots  about 
the  middle  of  January. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  Holstein  cattle  market  was 
strong  at  the  August  12  Earlville 
Sale.  Sixty-three  consignors  pre¬ 
sented  139  catalogued  animals  selling 
for  $30,740  to  67  buyers. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  females 
above  two  years  averaged  $240. 
Twelve  heifers,  between  three 
months  and  two  years  averaged  $178. 
Nine  bulls  between  one  and  two 
years  averaged  $200.  Three  bulls, 
under  one  year,  averaged  $155.  Five 
catalogued  calves  averaged  $51.  Six¬ 
teen  heifer  calves  averaged  $42. 
Seventeen  animals  selling  above  $300 
averaged  $353. 

The  top  bull  owned  by  S.  L.  Smith, 
Canajoharie,  was  sold  to  Lawrence 
Bros.,  Binghamton,  for  $500;  the  top 
cow  for  $450  to  Corning  Farms, 
Glenmont;  the  top  heifer  for  $320  to 
L.  M.  Holloran,  Cornwall. 

The  largest  buyers  were  Vincent 
Fitzgerald,  Coleman  Station,  14  at 
$3,010;  Charles  Pendergast,  Ray 
Brook,  10  at  $2,135;  Frank  Burdick, 
Nelliston,  8  at  $1,945;  Elsie  Evans 
Lind,  Auburn,  5  at  $1,520;  Corning 
Farms,  Glenmont,  4  at  $1,170;  and 
Paul  Smith,  Newark  Valley,  6  at 
$1,125.  j.  R.  P. 

f  1%  JERSEYS  I 


r*on  satiE 
REG.  PURE  BREED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  and  unbred  calves-cows  and  bulls  from  ap¬ 
proved  and  accredited  herd.  For  full  Information 
write  WALGROVE  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 


p  o  R  C  A  I  17  Sixty  Pure  Bred  Jerseys 
A  as  a  unit  T.  B.  and 

Bangs  Accredited.  Sybil  Sire  top  breeding.  Aver¬ 
age  ago  six  years  and  150  lbs.  fat. 

FLOYD  KENYON  •  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  Jersey  Heilers  E™6  F«a"’ 

|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

•  Unusual  Saddle  Ponies  • 

W.  LANDIS, _ CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  .*. 


REGISTERED  HERD  OF  ANGUS  CATTI 

Consisting  of  seven  cows,  herd  bull,  five  heifers  a 
five  calves  Farm  has  been  sold  so  I  am  forced  to  s 
herd.  Francis  Mihm,  I  Hobart  St.,  Utica,  New  Yo 


Closing  out  Sale,  Aberdeen-Angus.  4  Registered 
3  bred  cows.  TOTEM  FARM,  Meridale,  I 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

- - 

PUREBRED  HAMPSBIRES 


FARM 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bayshore  800 


W2.  Vh  <•*  Wjiw 


New  York  Address — Isbrandtsen,  26  Broadway  —  Tel.:  Hanover  2-3512 


SHORTHORNS 


★  It's  Patriotic  to  Breed  Shorthorns 

Shorthorn  cattle  breeders  and  feeders  are  in  step 
with  war  time  demand.  No  breed  can  match  the 
Shorthorn’s  amazing  weight-for-age  advantage  or 
efficiency  of  meat  and  milk  production.  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 
Learn  more  about  the  oldest,  most  numerous,  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth. 
Write  for  literature  today-  ex¬ 
plaining  how  Shorthorn  char¬ 
acteristics  are  bringing  in¬ 
creased  profits  to  farms  and 
ranches.  Write  for  list  of 
members,  thousands  all  over 
America,  who  have  breeding 
stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  official 
breed  publication.  The  Short- 
horn  World,  published  twice 
Shorthorns  are 'ioth 'amtury  mcmthly.  Subscription  rates 
models  of  famous  Durham s—  $1.00  per  yr. — $2.00  for  3  yrs. 

Zwt’lZZXZKJifit- Pri™  Wrlti  ti  THE  SHORTHORN  CLUB 

beef  and  an  abundance  of  milk.  3  1 2  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50e;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


• 

•  • 

AYRSHIRES 

1 

AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

rj 


Big  Milkers  - 
Good  Grazers 


Hardy  Rustlers 
Perfect  Udders 


Writ*  foe  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

9<J  Center  St.,  Brtndon,  Vk 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


50  of  the  breed’s  best  Ayrshires  will  sell 
in  the  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SAXE 
Saturday,  October  3,  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
No  previous  auction  has  ever  had  such  a 
high  requirement  for  production  and  test. 


•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


HERE  FORDS  ~] 


Heref  ord.s 

Pure  bred  bulls,  yearlings  and  older,  excellent  6tock, 
$100.00  up.  M.  A.  CREWS,  at 

Calabogie  Stock  Farms,  Renfrew,  Ontario,  Canada 


L 


SHEEP 


J 


THE  SHEEP  OF  THE  FUTURE 
KARAKULS 

Fur,  (Broadtail.  Persian  Lamb,  Caracul)  Wool, 
Meat.  Hardy.  Profitable,  Economical.  Registered 
Breeding  Stock, 

RAM  AND  EWE  $125.00 
RAM,  TWO  EWES  $160.00 

GEORGE  GARFIELD,  BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE.  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

• CORRIEDALES • 

Registered  rams  and  a  few  ewes.  Heavy  fleeces  and 
good  mutton  confirmation.  Priced  reasonable.  Anchorage 
Farms,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  C.  G.  Fisher,  Shepherd 

Reg.  Yearling  Dorset  Rams  $25.00 

Shipped  on  Approval. 

GEO.  D.  BRICE,  SKANEATELES,  NEW  YORK 

STIR  C  A I  F  25  Dorset  ewes,  registered;  25  Dorset 
rUA.  OrtLC  ewes,  purebred  but  not  registered; 
50  Dorset  Merino  ewes,  2  year  olds;  50  Hampshire 
grade  ewes.  TRANQUILLITY  &  ALLAMUCHY 
FARMS,  Arthur  Oanks,  Mgr.,  Aliamuchy,  N.  J. 

•SUFFOLK  SHEEP. 

A  few  spring  RAM  LAMBS  for  sale.  Registered. 
Excellent  type.  Price  $25.00 

MULH0CAWAY  FARM,  CLINTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


For  SaIc  choice  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 


fleeces. 


rams  with  size,  type  and  heavy  shearing 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


25  CROSSBRED  BREEDING  EWES.  Available  Octo¬ 
ber.  $250.00.  Ewe  lambs.  Purebred  Shropshire  rams. 

Donald  Pacey,  Oatlands,  Preston  Hollow,  Now  York 


WANTirn  Tft  RITV  registered  Hampshire 
™ rVl’l  ILL'  1 U  Ov  X  Down  ram  lamb  or  yearling. 

VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 


MINKS 


SACRIFICING  310  MINKS 

250— CA  GES— GRINDER— REFRIGERATOR 
DRAFTED  MAKE  AN  OFFER 

GREEN.  •  FARRELL.  .  PENNSYLVANIA 


SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Reds 
6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50  EACH 

CHESTER  WHITES,  6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

WALTER  UK,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester-Berkshire  cross;  Yorkshire- Chester  cross  or 
Chester  Whites  five  weeks  $6.75  each.  6-7  weeks  $7.00 
each.  8-9  weeks  $8.50  eiach.  All  large  type.  Sold  as 
feeders  or  breeders.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order  two  or  more  pigs. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

__  Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

n  U  O  GE  D  FIGS! 

Chester  Whites,  Chester  Berkshire,  Yorkshire- Chester, 
Duroc  crosses  5-6  weeks  $6.50;  7-8  weeks  $7.50;  9-10 
weeks  $10.00.  Few  larger  $12.00.  Service  boars.  Can 
furnish  pigs  for  barbecue.  Please  state  second  choice. 
Boars,  barrows,  sows.  Vac.  50c  extra.  Ship  2  or  more. 
Crates  free.  C.  Anderson,  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Purebred  White  Chester  Boars 

Nine  and  ten  months,  $75.  Best  boar  in  East 
THE  PUREBRED  FARM,  North  Chichester,  N.  H. 

PIGS !  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

$5eSt«  ..and_  Chester- Yorkshire  Cross.  7-8  weeks 
old.  $7.50.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R'  F-  D->  B°x  229,  Maynard,  Mass. 

Reg.  Berkshire  Gilts  and  boars 

All  C  six  months  old. 

trows?  s.v.ssvif.v: 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  ?S»,  Jja** 

"'U  HEDGE  FARMS.  KfHon.  Chest,,  Co.,  Penna. 

REG.DUROfS  |prin5  Boa”  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

U.DUI\ULa  r,  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  Reg.  Yorkshire  Spring  boars  and 

Summer  pigs.  PINELMA  FARM.  Lawrenoeville,  N.“? 

|  DOGS 

■pPREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOG*. 
-  ,  *  on- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

Pad.  Smooth  Foi  Terrier  Pups  K*taS",*Tf0"1,^7P^rm 

Shepherd  Pups 

Reg.  Collies — Beagles  &•*“  H*St»5E:r- N?w00d^ 

COLLIE  Excellent  type  and  breeding. 

VVliJilb  LYLE  GIFFORD,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

fnllipc  exhibition  strains.  $15  and  up. 

VOillCS  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  Phoenix,  New  York 

PUREBL00D  Fann  ”*«*• 

VIjVVi/  Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 

GORDON  SETTER  PUPS,  2  litters.  Hunting  strain 

FIELD  GORDON  KENNELS,  SOMERS.  CONN. 

A M ER 1 C A N  P 1 T  T ERR  1 ERS.  Sacrifice  sales.  Expect¬ 
ing  draft  DR.  DUELL.  JEFFERSON.  NEW  YORK 

Four  month  old  Airedale  puppies,  eligible  for  registra¬ 

tion  at  reasonable  prices.  Totem  Farm,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

GOATS 

HERD  OF  GOATS  *lo?k,ar‘(1  County)  about  50, 

,  uun‘‘,mixed  breeds,  disease  tested  25 
milkers  at  present.  Owner  In  service  Sacrifice.  Write 
Dr.  George  Anapol,  237  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

SALE  —  A  registered  herd  of  Nubian  milk 

do*s.  yearlings  and  stud  bucks.  Goats  only 

sold  on  premises;  not  by  mail  ^ 

CHARLES  KAPP,  Route  25- A,  Setauket,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

Closing  out  25  Fine  Grade?,?63  room- 

STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  PEEKSKILL?  NEwToRK 

DAIRY  GOAT  JODRNAL.  Dept.  267.  COLUMBIA 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation.  $1  yearly.  Special  introductory;  3  copies  10c. 

Nubian  Dairy  Goats  ^IgfrEgRJ 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  n.Y*. 

Toggenberg  and  Saanen  Milk  Goats.  Fresh  and 
milking.  On  approval,  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 

Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

98%  .11  furs  cut  off  by  W«r. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 

Willow  Brook  Form,  RD5.  Sellersville,  Pc. 

PUREBRED  Ne'T  z.e,ala“d  White  Rabbits  10 

,  weeks  $1.50;  service  bucks  $2.50. 

J.  WARE.  SHEPHERDSTOWN.  WEST  VIRGINIA 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  V. 
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MEMORY  VERSE 


LIFE 

A  crust  of  bread  and  a  comer  to  sleep  m, 
A  minute  to  smile  and  an  hour  to  weep  m; 
A  pint  of  joy  and  a  peck  of  trouble. 

And  never  a  laugh  but  the  moans  grow 
double, 

And  that  is  life! 

A  crust  and  a  corner  by  love  made  precious, 
With  the  smile  to  warm  and  the  tears  to 
refresh  us;  *  , 

And  the  joys  are  sweeter  when  the  cares 
come  after, 

And  a  moan  is  the  best  of  foils  for  laughter; 
And  that  is  life! 

By  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar 
Sent  by  Miriam  Boyce,  Vt. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Houcl^  Connecticut 


Dear  Friends  —  I  feel  like  an  oldster  on 
“Our  Page”  now  for  I  have  just  turned  19 
but  that  only  makes  me  want  to  make  the 
most  of  my  opportunities  on  “Our  Page. 

I  am  visiting  my  grandparents,  who  are 
78  and  79  years  old,  for  a  few  days.  Their 
large  strawberry  bed  has  been  keeping  them 
busy.  Later  it  will  be  raspberries.  Grampa 
has  a  fine  vegetable  garden  and  Grammie 
some  of  the  thriftiest  flowers  I  ever  saw. 
You  see  four  years  ago  their  lovely  farm 
home  burned  and  they  moved  here.  Gramp 
has  set  out  several  fruit  trees  and  bushes, 
keeps  cows,  a  pig,  hens  and  tends  to  his 
land.  When  he  has  time  he  carpenters 
about  the  house.  Tomorrow  is  churning 
day.  Grammie  and  I  are  dressmaking.  Who 
said  “retired”  in  Vermont? 

I’d  like  to  write  more  but  time  to  get 
up  comes  all  too  soon,  so  I’ll  close  with  a 
cheer  for  “Our  Page!”  —  Miriam  Boyce,  Vt. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — Well,  I  have  finally 
been  graduated  from  high  school.  It  took 
me  11  long  years  to  get  through  grammar 
and  high  school  and  now  I’m  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  going  to  college  the  year  after 
next.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  have  to  get 
a  job  in  order  to  earn  enough  money  so 
that  I  can  continue  my  education.  One 
disadvantage  of  living  in  the  country  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  jobs  to 
be  had. 

I  have  had  some  experience  m  newspaper 
work  as  the  managing  editor  for  two  years 
and  the  editor-in-chief  for  one  year  of  my 
high  school  paper  “The  Blotter”  both  of 
which  positions  I  enjoyed  very  much. 

The  huckleberires  and  blueberries  in  the 
woods  here  have  begun  to  ripen  in  earnest. 
They  are  so  plentiful  that  we  have  canned 
some  and  are  going  to  can  more,  not  to 
mention  numerous  pies,  cobblers  and  cakes 
already  eaten. 

I  have  always  enjoyed  Miriam  Boyce  s 
contributions  to  “Our  Page”  and  I  have 
often  wondered  what  she  was  like.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  portrait  by  Miriam  of 
“A  Girl  I  Know”  on  July’s  “Our  Page" 
might  be  herself?  Whether  it  is  or  not 
I  think  that  she  has  made  the  subject  of 
the  drawing  very  appealing  and  interesting. 
’  There  is  only  one  more  thing  that  I 
would  like  to  say  and  that  is  that  if  I 
ever  do  become  a  fairly  good  writer,  I  know 
that  my  success  will  be  due  in  great  part 
to  you  and  to  “Our  Page.”  The  letters  m 
which  you  accepted  my  poems  have  been 
especially  encouraging  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  have  appreciated  them.  — 
Anna  Kemesies,  New  York. 


Dear  “Dur  Pagers” — I  am  like  Mary  Pease 
in  the  last  issue  of  “Our  Page.”  I  want  to 
be  an  illustrator  and  advertising  artist  too! 
But  I  won’t  be  going  any  farther  than 
high  school.  I  am  15  and  going  to  be  a 
junior  this  year  and  am  taking  a  Fine 
Arts  course.  I  am  a  greenhorn  chicken 
farmer.  —  Floyd  Pettengill,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  I  have  read  “Our  Page’’ 
many  times  but  this  is  the  first  time  that 
I  have  written.  When  I  first  read  it  I  found 
it  very  interesting  and  still  find  it  so. 

My  age  is  14  and  I  will  be  a  junior  in 
high  school  this  Fall.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scouts  for  over  two 
years.  I  like  baseball  best  of  all  the  sports 
and  then  basketball  comes  next. 

My  home  is  on  a  220-acre  farm  which  my 
father  owns.  We  have  28  cows,  two  horses 
and  some  other  stock. 

Here’s  hoping  that  some  of  you  boys 
and  girls  who  live  on  farms  will  write 
me.  —  Dick  Montena,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  —  I’m  sorry  that  I 
haven’t  written  before  but  I  have  been  so 
very  busy  this  Summer.  However  after  this 
I  will  make  it  a  point  to  write  more  often. 

I  graduated  this  June  from  high  school 
and  plan  to  go  to  Geneseo  State  Teachers 
College  this  Fall  to  take  an  art  course. 
Because  I  am  so  eager  to  start  to  go  to 
another  school,  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
September  to  come.  It  seems  unusually 
slow  at  coming  this  year!  I  suppose  that 
is  the  way  all  freshmen  feel.  Hope  you 
are  all  enjoying  your  Summer  vacation 
like  I  am.  —  Mary  Pease,  New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to 
Violet  and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state 
for  which  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  address  will  be 
completed  and  the  letter  forwarded.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Dorothy  Frederick  (16),  Pa.;  Gladys 
Shoup  (11),  N.  J.;  Carolyn  Wood  (16),  N.  Y.; 
Martha  Osterman  (13),  Md.;  Jean  Niece 
(11),  Pa.;  Esther  Mergenthaler  (16),  Pa.; 
Clare  Nash  (8),  Pa.;  Frances  Allen  (15), 
N.  Y.;  Ileana  Patterson  (13)  .N.  Y.;  Doris 
Marie  Doran,  Conn.;  Irene  Lezenski  (14), 
Pa.;  Bonnie  Rivers  (11),  Pa.;  Grace  Bowman 
(13),  Mass.;  Jeanne  Lumley  (14),  N.  Y.; 
Emma  Veenschoten  (18),  Iown;  Edith 
Moskal,  N.  Y.;  Arlene  Heuitt  (15),  N.  Y.; 
Arlene  Grosbeck  (14j,  Ohio;  Hilda  Simler 
(16),  Ohio;  Robert  High  (15),  Pa.;  Darwin 
High  (10).  Pa.;  Helen  Grodski  (14),  N.  Y.; 
Mary  Marshall  (16),  N.  Y.;  Jean  Day  (15), 
N.  Y.;  Margaret  Farr  (12),  Mass.;  Alice 
Herring  (17)’,  Md.;  Hedwig  Heinemann  (16), 
Md.;  Betty  Jane  Wenrich,  Pa.;  Rosemarie 
Vancou  (141,  N.‘  J.;  Helen  Mikuszewski, 

N.  Y. ;  Jane  Larson,,  Mass.;  Eleanor  Pitcher 
(13),  N.  Y.;  Norma  Long  (11),  Pa.;  Rosella 
Manaiso  (14),  N.  Y.;  Herman  Dranoff  (13), 
N.  Y.;  Ruth  Hall  (15),  Mass.;  Marilyn 
Robinson  (13),  1111.;  Pauline  Barton  (13), 
N.  Y.;  Myrtle  Frederick  (16),  N.  Y.; 
Patricia  Ann  Powers  (14),  N.  Y. ;  Betty 
Roberts  (18),  N.  Y.;  Millicent  Robinson  (14), 
N.  Y.;  Phyllis  Groth,  N.  Y. ;  Dorothy 
Bennett  (16),  N.  Y  ;  Frances  Scofield,  Conn.; 
Rena  Gile  (10),  Vt.;  Louise  Pomelow  (15), 
Me.;  Anna  Lehman  (15)  Pa.;  Coralee  Mae 
Kinney  (13),  Me.;  Dick  Montena  (14),  N.  Y.; 
Ethel  Szabo  (9),  N.  J.;  Vinetta  Smith  (12), 
N.  Y. ;  Alberta  Marvel  (13),  Mass.;  Ruth 
Rood  (13),  N.  Y.;  Mildred  Fells  (14),  N.  Y.; 
Erma  Couch  (17),  N.  Y.;  Rena  Hawbaker 
(19),  Pa.;  Carolyn  Bissel  (12),  Vt.;  Barbara 
Bissell  (15),  Vt. 


4-H  FORUM 

Dear  “Our  Page”  —  A  year  has  passed 
since  I  last  wrote.  It  doesn’t  seem  possible 
that  I  will  be  a  college  freshman  this  Fall. 
During  the  past  year<-  I  have  worked  on 
“Preparing  and  Planning  Meals”  as  my 
4-H  project.  I  have  also  been  the  leader 
of  a  club  called  “Pots  and  Pans.”  I  haven’t 
carried  on  any  projects  this  Summer  be¬ 
cause  I  am  working  and  have  little  time 
for  them.  I  hope  some  day  to  return  to 
4-H  work. 

Here’s  wishing  luck  to  4-H’ers  and  well 
earned  success  in  your  work.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  at  any 
time — 4-H’ers  or  not. — -Frances  Scofield, 
Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends  —  I  started  to  read  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  a  few  days  ago  and 
became  interested  in  “Our  Page.”  I  have 
found  it  interesting  in  the  way  of  Art  as 
well  as  reading. 

I  have  quite  a  few  hobbies  including  Art 
which  is  my  favorite  hobby.  My  age  is 
13  and  I  am  an  active  member  of  the  4-H 
Club.  I  would  like  to  correspond  with 
some  of  “Our  Pagers.”  —  Ileana  Patterson, 
New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”  —  I  always  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  “Our  Page”  but  have  never  contributed 
anything.  I  acquired  one  lovely  pen-pal 
through  it. 

My  age  is  16  and  I  will  be  a  junior  next 
year.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  cattle 
and  horses.  I  have  some  Jerseys  of  my  own 
and  a  pony.  I  like  photography  very  much 
and  love  to  roller  skate  too,  swim  and  go 
horseback  riding.  I  am  in  the  4-H  Dairy 
Calf  Club  and  also  the  Girls  4-H  Club.  I 
am  learning  to  play  the  trumpet  and  I 
love  it. 

Writing  letters  is  one  of  my  favorite 
hobbies  so  I  hope  that  I  will  hear  from 
a  lot  of  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Hedwig 
Heinemann,  Maryland. 


Drawn  by  Arthur  Arnold,  New  York 


You  Don’t  Like  To  Wipe  Dishes  Either! 
— By  Mary  Pease,  New  York 


A  Superman — By  Floyd  Pettingill,  New  York 


Can  You  Top  This  One?  —  By  Jean  Dillon, 
New  Jersey 


Dear  Pals  —  We  have  taken  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  for  several  years  but  I  just 
got  around  to  add  my  name  to  “Our  Page.” 

I  am  13  and  have  just  finished  my  eigthth 
grade.  My  home  is  a  132-acre  farm.  We 
have  32  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses. 

I  belong  to  the  Morristown  Willing 
Workers  4-H  Club.  This  year  I  have  a 
Victory  Garden. 

My  hobby  is  collecting  jpictures  of  movie 
stars.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone.  — 
Eleanor  Pitcher,  New  York. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers”  —  Having  been  a 
faithful  reader  of  “Our  Page”  I  decided 
to  write  to  you.  My  age  is  14  and  I  am 
about  to  enter  high  school.  I  live  on  a 
17-acre  farm  with  my  father,  mother  and 
nine  sisters  and  brothers.  I  am  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  our  local  4-H  Club  and  have  many 
pastimes.  Some  are  swimming,  sewing, 
dancing  and  flower  gardening,  also  tennis. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  some  pen¬ 
pals.  Especially  some  4-H  or  Girl  Scout 
pen-pals.  —  Patricia  Powers,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends  —  I  am  writing  this  for 
the  first  time  although  I  read  “Our  Page” 
in  every  issue  of  “The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 
Am  13  and  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school. 
I  belong  to  the  4-H  Club  and  love  flowers. 
I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from  any¬ 
one  —  Alberta  Marvel,  Massachusetts. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

LETTERS 

I  love  to  write  letters 
To  a  pen-pal  like  you. 

I  love  to  read  letters 
From  pen-pals,  too. 

So  won’t  you  write  letters 
To  a  pen-pal  like  me? 

I’ll  answer  them  promptly 
Just  wait  and  see! 

By  Lillian  Rosiczkowski,  New  York 


THE  DAYS 

The  Days  go  by  on  swift  wings  of  time 
I’m  immune  to  their  passing  while  in  my 
prime. 

But  when  I’m  old  and  my  hair  is  gray— 
I’ll  sense  the  passing  of  each  day. 

By  Grace  M.  Dickinson,  New  York 


OUR  FLAG 

Oh  flag  of  glory,  proud  you  wave, 

And  give  us  courage  to  be  brave, 

To  hasten  on  and  fight  the  foe. 

As  over  land  and  sea  we  go. 

Fight  on  ye  soldiers  ever  more, 

Keep  ’way  the  enemies  from  our  door. 
Hoist  high  the  flag  into  the  sky — 

Don’t  let  our  Liberty  and  Freedom  die! 

By  Eileen  McDevitt,  Ohio 


MAYBE  I  COULD 

I'd  like  a,  little  auto  car 
So  I  could  travel  near  and  far. 

I  could  go  up  to  the  State  of  Maine 
Or  any  place  of  equal  fame. 

Maybe  I  could,  but  I  don’t  know. 

Take  a  trip  to  Mexico  — 

And  see  the  mountains  high  and  higher 
If  I  could  ever  buy  a  tire! 

By  Marie  Bleuher,  Connecticut 


MY  DIARY 

June  16.  —  Gracious,  this  is  getting  to  be 
a  wild  country  with  people  departing  for 
defense  work  or  the  Service!  The  other 
night  a  big  bear  tumbled  down  the  hill 
in  front  of  a  car  and  frightened  its  occu¬ 
pants.  It  was  too  near  home  for  me  to 
want  to  do  much  nightly  walking.  Today 
there  was  a  deer  near  home  and  a  fox  has 
been  around.  Ordinarily  woodchucks  are 
plentiful » in  spite  of  Robert’s  gun. 

June  20.  —  Hooray!  No  more  separator  to 
wash — we  started  shipping  milk  today.  I 
picked  enough  wild  strawberries  for  short¬ 
cake.  They  are  very  plentiful,  and  oh,  so 
sweet!  It’s  very  lovely  here  with  a  bank 
of  pink  cinnamon  roses  in  bloom  near  the 
gaily  hued  garden. 

June  26.  —  Back  in  the  old  routine  after 
my  trip  to  Springfield  yesterday.  I  could 
have  had  work  in  a  defense  plant,  but 
found  no  place  to  room,  being  a  girl.  I 
baked  a  batch  of  bread  and  (important) 
found  a  five  leaf  clover.  Our  family  started 
reading  “Hamlet”  aloud  over  the  picnic 
supper  table.  What  a  spooky  old  fellow! 

July  2.  —  Visiting  at  Granpa’s  is  no  lawn 
chair  vacation.  I  picked  strawberries  of 
which  they  have  hundreds  of  quarts,  made 
a  cherry  pie,  helped  make  butter  and  was 
fascinated  by  Granpa’s  “water  witching.” 
Oh,  yes,  we  had  fresh  green  peas  but 
not  new  potatoes,  though  the  patch  is 
growing  fine.  I  only  hope  that  I’ll  be  able 
to  accomplish  half  as  much  when  I’m 
nearly  80.  as  Grammie  and  Granpa  do,  and 
enjoy  doing  it.— “Country  Cousin.” 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

What  a  wonderful  lot  of  artists  and  poets 
we  have.  “Our  Page”  just  shines  with 
talent  this  month!  There  are  so  many 
different  and  clever  ideas — most  of  them 
away  from  the  ordinary  run.  There  were 
so  many  good  things  that  we  had  to  leave 
out  too,  for  we  just  didn’t  have  room  for 
them. 

We  think  the  “Pen  and  Ink”  caption  de¬ 
serves  praise,  for  it  is  very  clever  and 
hits  the  spot  with  all  of  us.  The  self  por¬ 
traits  are  really  successful,  too.  They 
really  show  the  character  and  personality 
behind  the  faces.  Don’t  you  think  that 
they  are  fun  to  do? 

It  is  wonderful  to  know  that  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  and  “Our  Page”  is  apt  to  be 
found  most  anywhere.  Think  of  picking  it 
up  on  a  battleship  in  the  middle  of  the 
Pacific!  Your  editors  re-addressed  some 
letters  the  other  day  and  noticed  that  they 
had  come  from  a  camp  in  Alaska.  So  we 
know  that  “Our  Page’  must  be  doing  a 
bit  in  cheering  up  and  making  life  more 
interesting  for  some  of  the  young  people  in 
the  Service. 

Next  month  school  begins  again  and  we 
see  that  some  of  you  are  looking  forward 
to  college  then.  Drop  us  a  line  in  time 
for  the  next  issue  of  “Our  Page.” 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until  the 
next  issue  of  “Our  Page.’  We  are  glad, 
however  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Cattle  Grubs 

Please  send  me  a  formula  to  keep 
off  those  big  flies  which  lay  eggs  and 
cause  the  grubs  to  grow  in  them. 

Vermont  R.  w. 

A  treatment  that  is  proving  very 
effective  for  cattle  grubs  as  well  as 
lice  is  called  Derris  Wash.  It  is  made 
by  dissolving  four  ounces  of  soap 
flakes  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water; 
to  this  mixture  add  12  ounces  of 
Derris  powder  containing  not  less 
than  four  percent  rotenone.  Your 
druggist  can  obtain  the  Derris 
powder  for  you.  An  ordinary  fruit 
jar  with  some  holes  punched  in  the 
cap  makes  a  handy  and  useful  con¬ 
tainer  to  sprinkle  the  solution  along 
the  backs  of  the  cattle.  Treat  all 
cattle  and  young  stock,  rub  in  well 
with  a  stiff  brush,  also  along  the 
brisket  and  neck.  Repeat  in  30  days. 
One  pound  of  Derris  powder  will 
treat  about  10  head  of  cattle. 


Horse  Tonic  and  Liniment 

Please  give  a  formula  for  a  good 
animal  liniment;  also  a  tonic  for 
horses?  r.  b.  w. 

Massachusetts 

Two  good  commercial  liniments 
are  Absorbine  Jr.,  and  Savoss.  These 
may.  be  obtained  from  your  local 
druggist.  A  home  mixed  liniment 
that  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
when  indicated  consists  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  four  tablespoons,  red  pepper 
pulverized,  one  tablespoon,  yolk  of 
one  egg,  vinegar  to  make  one  pint. 
Shake  well  before  applying.  Indi¬ 
cated  in  muscular  sprains  and  sore¬ 
ness.  Apply  externally  on  affected 
area  and  rub  briskly  for  two  or 
three  minutes. 

A  tonic  powder  mixture  suitable 
for  horses  that  some  have  reported 
good  results  from  consists  of:  Pow¬ 
dered  Nux  Vomica  two  ounces, 
powdered  Gentian  Root,  six  ounces. 
Sodium  Chloride,  eight  ounces,  Acid 
Arsenous,  one-half  ounce.  Mix.  Dose 
is  one  teaspoon  in  feed  morning  and 
evening.  Taper  off  gradually  and 
continue  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks.  After  giving  for  three 
or  four  weeks  skip  a  day  then 
skip  two  days*  then  three,  then 
about  once  weekly  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  then  discontinue. 


Warts  on  Teats 

I  have  a  foui’  year  old  Guernsey 
cow  which  will  freshen  in  about  three 
weeks.  Several  months  ago  a  small 
growth  was  noticed  on  one  of  her 
teats.  These  growths  have  multi¬ 
plied  so  rapidly  that  on  one  teat 
they  look  like  a  small  bunch  of 
cherries.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey 

It  seems  probable  these  are  small 
wart  growths.  A  remedy  that  some¬ 
times  proves  benefiqial  is  daily  appli¬ 
cation  of  castor  oil  to  the  affected 
areas. 


Supplementing  Pasture 

My  cows  are  on  pasture  with  no 
grain  or  silage;  as  a  result,  the  milk 
flow  dwindles  and  the  cows  lose 
flesh  to  a  certain  extent.  What  is  a 
good  grain  supplemental  mixture  or 
ration  for  the  most  milk  and  at  the 
same  time  to  build  them  up  in  flesh? 

New  York  e.  h.  d. 

As  pasture  gets  short  in  the  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall,  one  of  the 
most  economical  and  satisfactory 
ways  of  supplementing  it  is  to  feed 
some  good  hay  or  silage  that  has 
been  kept  over  from  the  previous 
Winter  for  just  this  purpose. 

It  is  also  usually  advisable  to  feed 
a  good  Commercial  concentrate,  using 
an  18  to  20  percent  protein  content 
feed  in  the  ratio  of  one  pound  of 
grain  mixture  to  each  three  or  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced  daily. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  home 
mixed  ration,  one  that  could  be  used 
at  present  to  make  maximum  use  of 
the  lower  cost  what,  it  would  consist 
of  500  lbs.  coarse  ground  wheat,  500 
lbs.  corn  gluten  feed,  300  lbs.  linseed 
oil  meal,  400  lbs.  of  ground  oats  or 
ground  barley,  or  ground  corn,  de¬ 
pending  on  which  was  home  raised 
and  available.  Also  mix  in  thorough¬ 
ly  with  these,  20  lbs.  of  approved 
iodized  stock  salt  and  20  lbs.  of 
steamed  bone  meal. 


Feeding  Rye 

Can  rye  be  substituted  in  place 
of  corn  as  a  feed  for  horses  and 
cattle?  e.  e. 

New  York 

Rye  is  a  very  hard  small  grain 
so  that  it  is  best  if  it  be  coarsely 
ground  or  crushed.  Fine  grinding  is 
not  recommended.  For  dairy  cattle 
it  has  been  found  advisable  not  to 
feed  it  to  the  extent  of  over  25  to 
40  percent.  It  is  not  very  palatable. 
Horses  do  not  like  it  as  well  as 
cattle. 


Mastitis  Treatments 

I  have  a  cow  that  is  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducer  and  hard  to  dry  when  she  is 
with  calf.  Soon  I  found  out  that  one 
of  her  quarters  got  lumpy.  The  one 
quarter  is  still  lumpy,  and  the  milk 
out  of  it  is  redish  in  color.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  I  can  do  to  remedy 
this  combination?  Will  this  part  of 
her  bag  dry  up  forever?  w.  d. 

Pennsylvania 

In  cases  of  chronic  udder  infection 
there  is  no  specific  cure.  Various 
treatments  are  available  such  as  the 
internal  administration  of  some  of 
the  sulpha-drugs,  also  an  injection 
treatment  of  a  silver-colloid  known 
as  Novoxil.  These  should  be  given 
under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  veterinarian  only. 

We  have  had  good  reports  from 
the  use  of  Ko-Ex-7  for  treating 
mastitis.  It  is  sold  and  compounded 
by  the  Sterling  Research  Corporation, 
75  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


No  rationing  here.  This  good  Chester  White  sow  and  litter  are  owned  by 
H.  A.  Stretch ,  Yardley,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. 


Don't  Let  Your 


MILK  PRODUCTION 


KEEP  YOUR  HERD  ON 
A  HIGH,  STEADY  LEVEL 
with 

BEACON 

TEST  COW  RATION 


Guernseys 

„  N-  Y. 


rneda'e 

Yonkers, 


During  these  slack  autumn  months  there’s 
no  better  way  to  maintain  high  milk  produc¬ 
tion  than  with  this  proved,  reliable  feed. 
Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  is  designed  to  help 
your  cows  build  up  and  hold  their  body 
reserves  .  .  .  help  them  reach  a  steady,  full 
production  naturally,  without  forcing  or  over- 
stimulation.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  fall 
conditions  because  of  its  marked  palatability 
...  its  moderate  protein  level . . .  and  because 
it  safely  builds  up  health  and  condition  as 
well  as  body  flesh.  Let  Beacon’s  high  nutri¬ 
tional  qualities  help  you  get  bigger  milk 
checks  and  more  profits  during  present  and 
succeeding  lactations! 

SEVEN  WORLD’S  RECORDS  MADE  WITH  BEACON 
—YET  ITS  NOT  A  CONTEST  FEED! 

Although  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  has 
helped  establish  seven  world’s  records,  made 
by  the  cows  shown  here,  it  is  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  herd. 
And  it  is  in  no  way  made  as  a  contest  feed. 
Progressive  northeastern  dairymen  swear  by 
Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration,  for  year  after 
year  it  has  supported  outstandingly  high 
production  on  cows  of  every  breed.  Why  not 
start  your  herd  now  with  a  feed  that  will  set 
new  and  higher  standards  for  you?  Beacon’s 
Test  Cow  Ration  is  designed  to  meet 
your  particular  feeding  problems  and  your 
herd’s  requirements.  Be  smart  and  be 
sure — get  your  supply  now  from  your  local 
Beacon  dealer! 

BEACON  FITTING  RATION  BEFORE  FRESHENING 

.. .  is  the  perfect  companion  feed  for  Beacon 
Test  Cow  Ration.  It  is  of  the  same  texture 
and  general  type.  After  freshening,  your  cows 
can  be  shifted  over  to  Test  Cow  Ration  with 
no  nutritional  problems  ...  no  feeding  diffi¬ 
culties.  For  the  best  and  safest  possible 
results  while  preparing  for  freshening,  use 
Beacon  Fitting  Ration! 


Mu\hocav/ay 
Clinton,  b 


Faiflavm  Farms 

Adelphia*  N.  J* 


foremost 

Guernsey  Ass  _«• 

if"'0"' 

N.  ■  • 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y 


SAVE  AND 
PROTECT  with 


COVERING 
TOOLS  ft  MATERIAL 


LINING  HOG  AND 
POULTRY  HOUSES 


STACK  AND  CORN- 
CRIB  COVERS 


BUILDING  AND 
REMODELING 


THE  PAPER  OF 
101  FARM  USES 

SISALKRAFT  is  absolutely  water¬ 
proof  —  so  tough  you  can  hardly 
lear  it  —  clean,  pliable  and  INEX¬ 
PENSIVE.  These  illustrations  suggest 
a  few  of  the  ways  it  can  save  you 
money  on  the  farm. 

Keep  a  Roll  Handy! 

You  never  know  when  you'll  need  this 
effective,  low-cost  protection.  Comes  in 
rolls  3  ft.  to  7  ft.  wide,  and  in  the  All- 
Purpose  cover  roll  131/2  fj,  wide.  For 
sale  by  your  lumber  dealer.  Ask  him 
for  free  sample  or  write. 

The  SISALKRAFT  Co. 

205  F  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
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Petunias 


The  trees  that  shade  the  woodland  But  all  along  the  garden  walks 
ponds  A  ’broidered  scarf  is  wound 

ThIt1d5ftintomwrapatht  »il£  wands  A™und  the  larkspur's  slender  stalks 
In  fleecy,  winding  shrouds.  And  trails  upon  the  ground. 

So  boldly,  in  the  rain  drenched  air 
Petunias  lift  each  flower  horn 
As  though  the  grass  held  tangled 
there 


Lost  fragments  of  a  rosy  morn. 
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Cheese  —  A  Victory  Food 

When  American  Cheddar  cheese  was 
made  a  Victory  food  special  during 
August,  there  were  good  reasons  for 
it.  Americans  generally  do  not  eat 
enough  of  this  energy  food,  which 
can  be  prepared  in  so  many  different 
ways.  While  the  possible  meat  ration¬ 
ing  is  not  likely  to  affect  farm 
people  as  much  as  it  will  those  who 
depend  entirely  on  the  meat  market 
for  their  supplies,  the  more  frequent 
use  of  cheese  will  make  a  welcome 
change  in  the  family  menus.  A  pound 
of  cheese  is  said  to  have  double  the 
energy  value  of  a  pound  of  well 
aged  beef  and  costs  about  half  as 
much  as  the  city  market  price.  Five 
ounces  of  American  cheddar  are 
about  equivalent  in  nourishment  to 
a  quart  of  fresh  fluid  milk. 


Cheese  Fondu  —  Put  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  in  pan,  then  one 
cup  milk,  let  it  boil,  then  add  one 
cup  bread  crumbs  and  two  cups 
grated  cheese,  little  pepper  and  dry 
mustard.  When  the  cheese  melts  add 
two  well-beaten  eggs. 


Cheese  Puffs  —  Make  some  puff 
paste,  roll  it  out  and  cut  it  into 
squares  of  about  three  inches.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a  little 
made  mustard,  a  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne  peper  and  two  tablespoons  of 
grated  cheese,  to  form  a  thick  paste. 
Place  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  in 
each  square  of  pastry,  pull  the  four 
points  to  the  center,  pinching  them 
together  to  make  them  stand  up. 
Bake  10  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

Cheese  Pudding  — Lay  thin  slices 
of  stale  bread,  lightly  buttered,  in  a 
baking  dish,  and  cover  with  broken 
cheese,  no  matter  hoW  old  and  dry 
it  is.  Season  with  red  pepper  and 
salt.  Fill  the  dish  with  alternate  lay¬ 
ers  of  bread  and  cheese.  Beat  two 
eggs  in  a  pint  of  milk,  pour  over  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven.  This  will  serve  six  persons. 

c.  b.  w. 


From  the  Little  Brown 
House 

It  is  past  the  middle  of  August 
and  many  fields  of  grass  are  still 
uncut.  Barns  are  full  and  many  are 
yet  haying,,  trying  to  save  Nature’s 
bounty.  This  is  ideal  corn  weather 
and  every  day  fields  of  silage  corn 
resemble  more  and  more  miniature 
jungles.  Gardens  and  fruit  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  apple  trees  are  already 
bending  under  loads  and  housewives 
are  experimenting  with  corn  syrup 
in  apple  pies  and  say  it  is  very  good. 

Being  back  away  from  things,  I 
can  only  help  by  helping  care  for 
the  animals  days.  The  hens  are  co¬ 
operating  nobly  even  if.  not  fully 
appreciated.  Twenty  -  eight  baby 
chicks  were  brought  to  view  Satur¬ 
day,  and  with  good  care  the  young 
cockerels  will  be  ready  for  New 
Year’s  dinners  and  the  pullets  should 
lay  soon  after  that. 

The  hills  are  giving  up  their  crop 
of  trees,  to  build  more  railroad  cars, 
training  planes  and  sm.all  coast-wise 
vessels  and  the  long,  long  timbers  are 
piles  for  auxiliary  piers. 

There  are  many  insects  this  year 
but  to  restore  the  balance  of  Nature, 
there  are  more  birds  than  usual, 
more  varieties  and  more  in  number. 
The  chimneyswift  has  been  absent 
for  some  years  but  we  saw  just  one; 
our  barns  are  full  of  swallows  and 
tree  swallows  are  reported  near  us. 

The  boys  saw  a  bear  as  they  were 
coming  home  one  night  and  a  neigh¬ 
bor  saw  a  large  cub  eating  blue¬ 
berries  one  day  and  deer  are  abun¬ 
dant. 

We  are  not  neglecting  the  flower 
garden  and  the  hemerocallis  are 
proving  excellent.  Ophir  bloomed  in 
late  July,  a  bit  larger,  taller  and 
deeper  in  color  than  the  old  lemon 

lily-  , 

The  small  flowered  dwarf  roses  are 
very  hardy  here  and  so  free  flower¬ 
ing.  I  have  only  two  shades  of  red 
but  hope  next  year  to  add  white, 
pink  and  yellow. 

Jasmine  cuttings  lived  over  Winter 
under  a  bottomless  glass  jug  and  this 
Fall  they  will  sleep  under  a  blanket 
of  leaves. 

Of  course,  you  are  saving  flower 
seeds  and  when  Christmas  comes, 
put  them  up  in  gay  packets  and  send 
to  your  garden  lovers,  or  better  yet, 
prepare  them  now,  ready  for  the 
holidays.  mrs.  J.  x.  w. 


Runaway  Flowers 

Did  you  ever  lose  some  favorite 
flower,  and  never  find  out  what  be¬ 
came  of  it?  This  happened  to  me 
so  frequently  that  I  decided  to  do 
some  sleuthing.  Only  then  did  I 
find  out  that  my  truant  plants  had 
literally  run  away.  I  had  a  very 
lovely  showy  orchid  in  my  wild 
flower  garden.  I  found  the  plant  one 
day  while  out  riding  in  the  country. 
I  carefully  took  up  the  plant,  and 
carried  it  home  triumphantly,  where 
it  was  a  decided  addition  to  my 
garden.  The  next  year  I  watched 
eagerly  for  the  orchid  to  appear,  but 
it  did  not!  I  was  disappointed,  but 
told  myself  that  it  was  always 
difficult  to  make  wild  flowers  grow 
in  confinement.  When  I  went 
sleuthing  I  found  out  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  my  wayward  wild  flower. 
It  was  in  the  field,  growing  healthily 
among  the  grasses  and  weeds  where 
it  held  its  purple  head  high  in  de¬ 
fiance.  I  took  it  back  to  its  place 
in  the  flower  bed  but  the  next  year 
it  was  gone  again.  This  time  I  found 
it  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Again  I 
took  it  back  to  the  garden,  tempo¬ 
rarily  defeated,  but  not  conquered. 
The  third  time  this  happened  I  gave 
up  the  struggle.  Now  I  have  my 
showy  orchid  in  the  orchard  where  it 
is  a  decided  nuisance  because  I  have 
to  locate  it  each  year,  and  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  keep  the  mowers 
from  cutting  it  down. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  wild 
flowers  run  away  from  home  to  the 
fields  and  meadows,  but  it  is  a 
different  thing  altogether  when 
cultivated  plants  play  truant  as  well. 
I  have  found  that  biennials  are  apt 
to  be  undependable  as  the  wild 
flowers.  One  year  my  Sweet 
Williams  will  be  growing  properly 
in  my  cutting  bed,  and  the  next 
year  they  will  be  thickly  scattered  in 
the  apple  orchard.  My  Columbine 
hurries  away  from  the  rock  garden, 
and  springs  up  in  the  front  yard. 
The  Johnny-Jump-Ups  are  by  re¬ 
pute  bad  boys,  and  appear  in  the 
most  unlikely  places.  My  herbs 
sometimes  go  a-wandei’ing,  too,  but 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  locate  them 
because  their  fragrance  leads  me  to 
them.  I  have  learned  by  experience 
never  to  mourn,  as  lost,  some  favorite 
plant  that  disappears  from  the  con¬ 
fines  of  my  garden.  Rather,  I  go 
looking  for  it.  e.  c.  a. 


As  of  Today 

The  old  saying  that  it  is  an  ill 
wind  which  blows  no  good  to  any¬ 
one’  seems  to  be  particularly  true 
at  this  time.  This  war  is  compelling 
us  to  relinquish  many  things  we 
have  grown  to  consider  essential  to 
our  very  existence.  Even  we  of  the 
older  generation  have  developed 
ways  which  would  have  called  down 
wrath  upon  us  from  our  grand¬ 
mothers. 

It  is  so  easy  to  serve  a  tin-can 
meal,  to  buy  gimcracks  at  a  sale, 
or  hop  into  an  automobile  for  every 
little  excursion,  that  we  have  for¬ 
gotten  how  much  better  it  is  for  us 
to  exercise  our  inborn  ingenuity  and 
our  legs  for  a  change.  When  the 
electric  iron  breaks  down,  get  out 
the  old  sad-irons.  They  still  do  a 
good  job,  and  save  electricity  for 
other  much  needed  uses. 

Why  not  begin  to  teach  the 
children  simple  sewing?  We  know 
young  mothers  who  cannot  sew  up 
even  a  rip  in  their  clothing,  but 
discard  the  garments  when  pinning 
becomes  too  obvious.  We  may  not 
get  the  pins,  later.  Interest  the 
children,  too,  in  making  their  own 
gadgets.  They  will  appreciate  their 
handiwork  much  more  than  anything 
you  can  buy  for  them. 

We  can  help  ourselves  and  every¬ 
one  around  us  by  taking  things  as 
they  come.  If  we  are  deprived  of 
tea  and  coffee,  just  remember  that 
good  old  Adam’s  ale  is  always  on 
tap,  and  is  guaranteed  neither  to 
addle  our  nerves  nor  to  give  us  high 
blood  pressure.  If  cooking  with  oil, 
much  of  that  precious  commodity 
can  be  saved  by  turning  down  the 
flame  as  soon  as  boiling  begins.  It 
is  much  better  for  the  food,  also. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  own  backyards. 
If  we  have  hills  and  valleys  to  roam, 
so  much  the  better.  ‘I  will  lift  up 
mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
cometh  my  help,’  is  as  true  now  as 
the  day  it  was  written.  A  quiet  day 
spent  with  the  handiwork  of  God  is 
a  tonic  for  both  mind  and  body. 
Little  things  which  we  have  magni¬ 
fied  out  of  all  proportion  fall  back 
into  the  places  in  which  they  belong, 
and  we  are  better  fitted  for  our 
daily  tasks. 

Irene  Bassett 


September  5,  1942 

Use  Those  Green  Tomatoes ! 

There  is  a  little  hin*t  of  frost  in 
the  air  these  evenings,  and  it  won’t 
be  long  until  those  green  tomatoes 
that  failed  to  ripen  will  either  be 
nipped,  or  they  will  be  made  into 
delicious  pickles  or  relishes,  to  be 
eaten  with  meats  this  Winter. 

These  improve  with  age  so  don’t 
hesitate  to  put  up  a  year’s  supply 
while  they  are  so  plentiful;  next  year 
we  may  not  have  the  abundant  rain¬ 
fall  we  had  this  year. 

In  using  green  tomatoes  it  is  quite 
necessary  that  the  bitter  tang  be 
removed.  This  can  be  done  if  the 
vegetable  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
hours  in  salt  brine,  brought  to  the 
boiling  point  in  the  same  salt 
solution,  then  drained  and  plunged 
into  cold  water. 

Green  tomatoes  may  be  stuffed 
and  baked  even  more  successfully 
than  ripe  ones,  because  the  walls 
are  firmer.  Use  ham,  fresh  cooked 
pork,  or  bacon  with  bread,  minced 
onion  and  seasoning.  Put  a  small 
amount  of  water  in  the  pan  and  cover 
for  the  first  half  hour  of  baking, 
then  uncover  to  brown. 

Dilled  green  tomatoes  are  a  good 
way  to  use  the  surplus  tomatoes. 
Use  an  earthen  crock  or  jar,  holding 
from  four  to  six  gallons,  as  this  is 
the  most  convenient  size.  Line  the 
crock  with  grape  leaves  or  cherry 
leaves,  and  in  the  bottom  place  an 
ounce  of  dry  dill  or  twice  the  amount 
of  fresh  dill,  and  one  ounce  of  mixed 
pickle  spices.  Place  green  tomatoes, 
even  in  size,  and  with  the  stems, 
in  the  crock  and  cover  with  a  brine 
of  the  following:  Two  gallons  of 
water,  one  pint  of  vinegar*  one  pound 
of  salt,  and  four  tablespoons  of  sugar. 
There  should  be  brine  enough  to 
cover  the  tomatoes.  When  the  jar  is 
full  put  another  ounce  of  dill  and 
an  ounce  of  mixed  spices  over  the 
top;  cover  with  leaves,  put  a  weight 
on  the  cover  and  set  where  it  will 
cure.  When  a  scum  forms  it  should 
be  removed.  Keep  the  pickles  at 
a  fairly  even  temperature,  about 
86  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  should 
be  ready  for  use  in  two  weeks. 

A  very  fine  kraut  may  be  made 
of  green  tomatoes  and  cabbage,  using 
one  bushel  of  tomatoes,  50  pounds 
firm  cabbage,  shredded  fine,  12  green 
peppers,  ground,  one-third  cup  horse¬ 
radish,  one  and  one-half  cups  coarse 
salt.  Grind  the  tomatoes  and  drain 
over  night;  shred  the  cabbage  and 
grind  peppers.  Put  all  together  in  a 
large  flour  sack,  put  inside  a  large 
jar,  pack  kraut  inside  the  sack,  firm¬ 
ly.  Fasten  the  top  of  sack;  put  a  large 
plate  over  top  and  weight  it  down 
to  keep  the  kraut  under  the  brine 
until  fermented;  about  four  weeks. 
Use  either  raw  or  cooked.  b.  c. 


A  Novelty  of  1942 

Have  you  tried  celtuce,  the  new 
vegetable?  As  a  rule  we  dodge 
novelties,  believing  that  if  good  they 
will  be  lower  in  price  by  next  year; 
if  not  good — others  maybe  have 
more  cash  for  experimenting.  But 
the  lure  for  all  possible  good  things 
to  eat  is  strong  in  this  war-time 
economy  call,  and  we  are  glad  we 
have  tried  celtuce. 

It  comes  from  China,  where  it  is 
a  standard  food,  and  shows  many 
possibilities.  It  is  fancied  to  com¬ 
bine  the  flavors  of  lettuce  and  cel¬ 
ery — hence  the  composite  name — be¬ 
sides,  asparagus,  broccoli,  and  other 
choice  vegetables.  It  is  grown  like 
lettuce,  to  which  it  is  most  nearly 
related.  In  its  early  growth  the 
leaves  are  served  as  a  salad,  not 
quite  so  tender  as  lettuce,  and  with 
a  flavor  of  its  own.  It  is  absolutely 
free  from  insects,  or  we  have  found 
it  so  this  year.  But  maybe  that  our 
almost  daily  rains,  which  seem  to 
have  decimated  the  striped  beetle, 
account  for  this. 

You  will  find  no  recipes  for  its 
use  in  any  cook  book,  but  there  is 
ample  room  for  exercising  your  own 
ingenuity.  As  it  grows  larger,  thin 
and  use  leaves  and  tender  stems  in 
any  way  you  like  “greens.”  When 
mature  strip  off  the  leaves,  leaving 
the  tender  terminal  ones  if  you  wish, 
and  peel  off  every  bit  of  the  woody 
outside  skin.  The  central  part  is  light 
green,  almost  translucent.  Cut  this 
in  strips  and  find  how  good  bread 
and  butter  is  with  this  and  salt.  Or 
slice  and  boil  tender,  add  bread  or 
cracker  crumbs  and  grated  cheese  or 
tomatoes.  Cover  with  a  white  sauce, 
season  with  salt  and  bake  until 
brown.  b.  l.  p. 


A  vegetable  stew  with  cheese  pinwheel  biscuits  is  a  nutritious  and 

and  economical  meal. 
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Be  a  Good  Neighbor 

There  are  a  few  practical  points 
that  make  the  difference  between 
being  a  good  neighbor  and  just  an 
average  one!  All  of  us  spring  into 
action  in  an  emergency.  But  there 
are  some  other  ways  one  can  prove 
neighborliness. 

For  example,  if  your  house  is  near 
another’s,  do  you  go  out  in  the  yard 
at  night  and  shout  “Goodbye”  as 
guests  leave?  It’s  just  as  easy  to  say 
“Goodbye”  quietly.  The  folks  across 
the  road  may  be  asleep. 

And  do  you  let  the  dog  out  late? 
If  he’s  one  of  those  that  has  to  emit 
a  couple  dozen  war-whoop  barks,  your 
neighbors  won’t  be  saying  com¬ 
plimentary  things  if  they’re  just 
about  ready  to  fall  asleep!  It  isn’t 
much  of  a  hardship  to  tie  a  20-foot 
string  to  Fido’s  collar  and  keep  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation. 

We  farm  wives  can  be  neighbors 
in  another  practical  way.  A  dear, 
elderly  farm  wife  taught  me.  If  a 
family  has  to  go  away  for  a  day,  and 
gets  home  late  in  the  afternoon,  one 
of  the  nicest  gestures  I  know  is  to 
take  over  a  big,  one-dish  meal.  In 
the  Summer,  I  make  a  big  vegetable 
salad;  in  the  Winter  I  use  a  stew,  or 
macaroni  and  dried  beef.  The  wife 
appreciates  this  sign  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

I  hope  this  won’t  tread  on  any¬ 
one’s  toes!  But  friend  husband  says 
the  one  sure  proof  of  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor  is  that  when  he  borrows  a  tool, 
he  always  returns  it  in  a  bit  better 
condition  than  when  he  took  it. 
You  probably  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  neighbor  borrowing  a 
seeder,  or  mowing  machine,  rake,  or 
some  other  implement  and  break¬ 
ing  some  part  of  it.  Accidents  do 
happen,  but  a  good  neighbor  will 
fix  the  damage.  I  have  known  of 
cases  where  a  farmer  borrowed  a 
machine,  broke  something,  and  never 
told  the  man  from  whom  he  bor¬ 
rowed  it! 

One  of  my  nicest  neighbors  asks 
me  to  go  to  town  with  her  once  a 
week.  Just  now,  we  all  have  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  double  up  and  save  both 
gasoline  and  rubber,  but  by  and  by 
when  the  war  is  over,  remember 
that  your  friend  up  the  road  might 
be  very  happy  to  have  an  afternoon 
in  town  just  looking  around  by  her¬ 
self.  The  Saturday  evening  trips 
are  usually  pretty  busy  with  family 
shopping. 

Finally,  let  me  say  just  one  word 
about  personal  attitude.  You  can’t  be 
a  good  neighbor  and  always  be  look¬ 
ing  on  the  sour  side.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  some  people  enjoy  being 
crabby,  pessimistic,  and  on  the  off 
side.  I  don’t  mean  that  we  have  to 
wear  a  perpetual  smile.  Artificial 
sweetness  is  a  dreadful  bore.  But  we 
can  practice  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  things;  we  can  adopt  a  con¬ 
structive,  positive  point  of  view.  One 
rule  that  can  help  us  all  is  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  it  does  no  good  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk.  We  can  help  ourselves 
and  each  other  by  making  a  definite 
effort  to  be  good  neighbors.  b.  e.  p. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“My  hobby  is  stamps,  novelty  salt 
and  pepper  sets  and  cacti  plants.  Will 
exchange  each  for  each,  or  exchange 
stamps  for  novelty  salt  and  pepper 
sets;  not  glass  sets.”  MRS.  l.  b. 

Pennsylvania 


“My  hobby  is  to  have  the  prettiest 
flower  garden.  Also  collecting  used 
stamps  of  no  value,  and  holy  pictures. 
Will  exchange  flower  seed  for  these 
or  other  things.”  mrs.m.  a.  s. 

New  York 


“I  am  an  amateur  at  making  patch- 
work  quilts  and  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  ideas  from  others.  I  also 
do  crocheting,  and  hooked  rugs.  Will 
exchange  small  pieces  of  material 
for  quilt  patterns.  MRS.  H.  w.  B. 

Connecticut 


“I  am  collecting  old  and  odd 
buttons.  Will  exchange  prize-win¬ 
ning  cooking  recipes  for  same.” 
Connecticut  .  mrs.  f.  e.  n. 


“I  am  a  collector  of  household 
hints,  poems  and  crochet  patterns, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with 
anyone  who  does  either  or  all  three 
of  the  above.  I  like  to  sew,  too.” 

New  York  mrs.  h.  c.  b. 


Sew  For  Fall 


9002  —  A  lovely  afternoon  frock  with  simple 
smart  lines.  So  easy  to  make!  Sizes  14  to 
20  and  32  to  42.  Size  16,  Z'/z  yards  39  inch 
fabric.  - 

9144 — It’s  fun  to  make  clothes  for  your 
little  girl  —  when  they’re  as  cute  as  this 
pattern.  Size  4  to  10.  Size  6,  V/z  yards  35 
inch  fabric. 

9905 — From  panties  to  the  coat — everything 
is  here  to  dress  her  dollie.  Use  up  left-over 
scraps.  Doll  sizes  12,  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22 
inches  in  height.  For  individual  yardages 
see  pattern. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents.  New  York 
City  residents  add  1%,  sales  tax  on  orders 
over  24  cents.  Send  all  orders  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Food  for  the  Times 

During  war  times,  and  sugar 
rationing  times,  we  must  realize 
that  substitutes  will  be  nearly  as 
hard  to  get  as  sugar. 

But  still  we  need  not  let  the  fruit 
and  vegetables  go  to  waste.  We  can 
try  to  work  out  some  different 
methods  from  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to.  Take  for  instance 
the  apple.  There  is  the  dried  apple, 
better  known  as  “snits.”  If  it  had 
some  other  name  it  would  be  just 
as  popular  in  the  cities  as  the  prune 
or  peach  or  any  others,  whereas  it 
is  not  known  much  about.  Peeled 
before  drying,  and  cut  quarters  in 
half  lengthwise,  it  dries  faster  and 
stays  whiter;  Sweet  “Delicious”  will 
do,  and  sour  dried  apples  half  and 
half,  put  in  a  steam  cooker  or  kettle 
with  a  tight  lid.  Add  1  cup  cold  water 
for  each  cup  of  dried  fruit,  let  come 
to  boil,  only  lifting  lid  once  to  stir, 
then  set  on  back  of  stove  for  about 
2  hours  to  steam  done.  Needs  no 
sweeting.  Or  equal  parts  dried 
sweet  and  sour  apple  and  pear  are 
a  still  sweeter  dessert,  or  whatever 
you  wish  to  use  them  for.  If  this 
combination  of  stewed  dried  fruit 
would  be  served  at  society  affairs, 
with  whole  wheat  wafers,  I  am  sure 
it  would  make  a  big  (wartime)  hit. 

Mashed  with  a  little  cinnamon  and 
other  spices  added,  it  could  be  made 
into  pies.  Some  folks  relish  the 
sweet  ones  cooked  with  a  piece  of 
ham  or  bacon  and  when  done,  drop 
in  dumplings.  Apple  butter,  or  let’s 
call  it  apple  jam  for  war  times,  can 
be  made  without  sugar  if  not  too 
tart  apples  are  used  and  the  same 
can  be  done  with  the  pear.  Then 
prunes  can  be  steam  cooked  with 
peaches  and  no  sweetening  is  needed. 
Then  there  are  the  vegetables;  take 
for  instance  the  tomato,  which  is  so 
popular;  if  no  sugar  is  added  they 
will  be  just  as  delicious,  mrs.  w.  e.  w. 


Earning  Pin  Money 

We  Pennsylvania  Dutch  know, 
very  well,  the  old  adge,  “A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  But  we 
have  also  learned  that  it  is  lots 
more  fun  to  earn  a  penny  than  to 
save  it.  The  ways  we  Lancaster 
County  women  have  found  to  add 
to  our  income  and  to  get  the  little 
extras  that  make  life  so  much  more 
worthwhile  may  give  other  women 
new  ideas,  and  so  add  too,  to  their 
own  and  their  families  happiness. 

It  seems  to  me  as  I  look  over, 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  my  friends  and 
neighbors  that  I  see  the  happiest  of 
them  are  generally  the  busiest. 
They  go  after  and  do  something 
about  the  things  they’d  like.  They 
get  what  they  want.  They  don’t 
simply  wish  for  them.  I’ve  noticed 
too  that  it’s  their  hobbies  that  bring 
them  not  only  their  joys  but  their 
pin  money. 

Two  maiden  ladies  who  live  in 
the  country  earn  their  living  by 
gardening  and  poultry.  One  does 
beautiful  hand  work  and  the  other 
has  a  “green  finger”  and  fills  every 
nook  and  cranny  with  flowering 
plants  and  every  spare  moment  they 
both  could  fill  in  baking.  The  orders 
that  come  in  for  plants,  winter 
bouquets,  purses,  toys  and  pies  and 
cakes  are  altogether  unsolicited  and 
have  made  a  very  paying  side  line. 

Three  sisters  were  left  with  a  farm 
that  was  very  lovely  but  was 
mortgaged  to  the  limit.  People 
wagged  their  heads  but  the  sisters 
kept  on  farming  and  took  in  summer 
boarders.  Their  farm  is  now  quite 
a  show  place  and  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  I  think  to  the  ingenuity  and 
resourcefulness  of  women. 

The  mother  and  daughters  on  a 
poultry  farm  changed  their  cracked 
eggs  into  real  money  by  turning 
them  into  noodles  and  angel  cakes. 
A  friend  in  a  small  town  has  a  way 
with  house  flowers.  One  winter 
every  window  was  full  to  over-flow¬ 
ing  with  African  violets  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  etc.  Somebody  suggested 
putting  a  sign  in  a  window,  “Plants 
for  sale.”  This  was  the  start  of  a 
very  paying  side  line.  Potato  chips, 
the  real  homemade  kind,  doughnuts 
and  molasses  cakes  furnish  “spend¬ 
ing”  for  another  homebody. 

A  vacant  lot,  that  was  too  big  for 
a  garden  and  in  a  section  where 
folks  did  their  own  gardening,  was 
set  to  asparagus.  After  a  year  or 
two  to  give  it  a  good  start  this 
asparagus  furnished  a  sizable  in¬ 
come  for  one  thoughtful  woman. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  desire 
to  make  your  hobby  a  business,  you 
will  have  to  treat  it  like  a  business. 
The  best  way  to  find  a  market  soon 
is  by  advertising.  If  you  live  near  a 
town  and  are  a  salesman  you  can 
work  up  a  trade  and  interest  by 
house  to  house  canvassing  or  by 
sending  out  clever  announcements 
to  people  you  feel  would  be  inter¬ 
ested.  There  are  many  ways  and 
means  to  turn  an  extra  penny  but 
we  must  use  ingenuity  and  never 
give  up.  MRS.  r.  c. 

Pennsylvania 


For  Bean  Eaters 

In  a  family  of  bean  lovers,  it  is 
often  pretty  hard  on  Mother  to  stay 
in  a  hot  kitchen,  hour  after  hour, 
stringing,  cutting,  filling  jars,  and 
last  the  hottest  part,  three  long 
hours  in  a  hot  water  bath. 

Here  are  two  modern,  tried  and 
true  methods,  that  are  voted  for  in 
our  family. 

To  one  gallon  (four  quarts)  of  pre¬ 
pared  beans,  add  ^  cup  salt,  14 
cup  sugar  and  %  cup  vinegar.  Cover 
the  beans  with  the  sugar,  salt, 
vinegar  and  enough  cold  water  to 
cover  all.  Boil  for  20  minutes,  pack 
into  hot  jars  and  seal  while  hot. 

When  opened  to  use,  rinse  and 
drain,  and  cook  as  you  would  fresh 
beans. 

Cookless  Method  —  Wash  and 
string  beans,  cut  in  pieces,  salt 
thoroughly  and  let  stand  over  night. 
In  the  morning  drain  off  the  brine, 
pack  the  beans  into  one  or  two  quart 
jars,  pack  down  as  tight  as  possible. 
Cover  the  top  with  salt  layer  and 
fill  jars  with  clear  cold  water.  Seal 
tightly. 

These  beans  will  keep  all  Winter. 
When  ready  to  use,  soak  over  night 
in  clear  water.  Drain  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  prepare  in  usual  way  for 
fresh  beans.  e.  d.  b. 


r^YOU,  TOO,  cot 
jf-sjv  BANK  BY  MAIL 

Thousands  of  savers, 
everywhere,  bank  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  folder;  full  de¬ 
tails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  ask  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours; 

Ala//  This  Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK""'”** 
100  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  >  8 
Pleose  send  folders  checked: 

□  Bank  by  Mail  P  Life  Insurance 

Nome  —  ■— . . . ,  .. 

Address 

City  — State 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  ‘ ‘eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free,  Without  bard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
•—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


LIQUID,  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


AT  1  F\]LTOAll  wool. 2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  /)  llJNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  iTLaVl  lUmoney. Bartlett  Tud  Kill,. Box  J,  Harmony, ME 


ANNOUNCING  —  OUR  NEW  FALL  AND 
WINTER  PATTERN  BOOK! 

Enlist  TODAY  in  the  Sew  for  Victory 
campaign,  and  order  new  Fall  and  Winter 
Pattern  Book — just  off  the  press!  Here's  an 
expert  guide  to  fashion-in-wartime,  with 
each  pattern  designed  for  fabric-economy 
.  .  .  for  labor  -  economy.  .  .for  enduring 
style.  .  .for  originality  and  chic.  There  are 
“American  Beauty”  frocks  for  afternoon 
and  evening.  A  basic  wartime  wardrobe. 
Two-piece  outfits,  both  tailored  and  soft. 
Enchanting  clothes  for  the  campus  belje 
and  little  sister.  Slenderizing  matron  styles 
for  every  hour  of  day  and  evening.  In 
and  outdoor  sportswear.  Lingerie,  house- 
frocks  and  “gifted”  tips  for  Christmas. 
PLUS  valuable  life-preserving  advice  about 
making  over  clothes.  Send  your  order  in 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  City  without  delayt  Price  of 
the  book  is  10  cents. 


WANT  EXTRA 
SPENDING  MONEY 


We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  a  few  intelligent 
women  who  wish  to  earn  some 
extra  money  each  week  in  their 
spare  time.  This  offer  should 
prove  especially  profitable  to 
some  woman  who  is  active  in 
Grange  or  church  work  or 
who  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

No  Investment  of  any  kind 
required. 

Write  for  particulars  and 
send  age  and  references  to 
ADVERTISER  4180,  care  Rural 


New-Yorker. 
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HAIFA-BILLION  EGGS 

t&OUfc 


Among  today’s  many  astronomic  figures,  a  recent 
announcement  that  U.  S.  egg  drying  plants  now 
have  an  annual  capacity  of  263,851,000  pounds, 
requiring  an  annual  input  of  9l/z  billion  eggs,  is 
just  another  wartime  statistic.  Likewise  that  a 
shipment  of  7500  tons  of  dried  eggs  represents 
540,000,000  eggs  is  nowjust  another  everyday  figure! 
•  •  •  •  • 

With  huge  lease-Iend  shipments  of  dried  eggs,  more 
eggs  for  our  own  fighting  forces  and  scarcity  of 
meats,  no  wonder  this  year’s  egg  goal  has  been  upped 
to  52  billion  eggs  !  And  with  an  outlook  for  higher 
prices,  it’s  going  to  be  a  mighty  important  season  for  America’s  poultrymen. 


It  isn’t  a  season  for  untried,  unbalanced  or  deficient  laying  rations.  It’s  a  year  for 
feeding  a  ration  that  you  are  confident  can  keep  the  flock  in  the  necessary  health 
and  vigor  to  shell  out  every  possible  egg.  Thousands  of  long-experienced,  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen  are  satisfied  that  B-B  Vitamized  Layer  and  Breeder  Mash  or  B-B 
Egg  Mash  can  do  this  for  them  and  we’re  sure  that  one  of  these  excellent  rations 
can  do  an  outstanding  job  for  you.  We  urge  that  you  ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry  Feeding  Program  and  get  started  at 
once  on  its  sound,  proved  and  economical  recommendations. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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EGG  MASH 


Ip*  more  meat 


HUBBARD’S  CROSS  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


HUBBARD’S  PROFIT  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  famed  for 
vigor,  fast  growth  and 
good  egg  production.  These 
chicks  are  profit-bred  for 
late  fall  and  early  winter 
brooding.  Weekly  hatches 
direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30-day  full  satisfaction 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire 
Rocks,  bred  for  broiler 
profits.  Controlled  breeding 
makes  these  big  bodied 
chicks  live,  feather  early. 


ri  ill  .  tS  K>  111  > 


solid  broilers.  Weekly  hatches. 
Try  a  flock.  Be  convinced. 
f  Write  today  for  prices. 

Box  12/  Walpole,  N.  H. 
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TOLWIAN’S.JSKth  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  $12.00  per  lOO 

AH  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FBEE  circular. 
I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  -  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


PULLETS- PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns,  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Baised  on  free  farm 
range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E.  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


JABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels, 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round 

>111  j  rone  Hay  old  to  four  week  specialty 

.  ULLL  1  j  All  ages  —  All  popular  breeds 

luck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  i 


COLONIAL  CHICKS — World’s  largest  capacity  means 
rock  bottom  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


waht  chick  sexing? 


American  Sexors  are  in  big 
demand.  Jobs  guaranteed  to 
1  tHMHr  competent  students.  Every¬ 
one  we  taught  has  become  an  expert.  Boys 
or  girls  15  years  or  over  wanted.  Prices 
reasonable.  Write  now  for  full  particulars. 


American  Chick  Sexing  Asso. 

BOX  303-R  LANDSDALE,  PA. 

In  the  6th  Year .All  members  American  born  citizens 


^Christies NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

@ SPIZZERINKTUM 

Tf  7TJ  LJiJIM  XITJJi'l  ITETT 


SPIZZERINKTUM  CHICKS 

They  make  wide-breiasted,  full-feath¬ 
ered  broilers  and  roasters  in  quickest 
,5Uime.  Pullets  make  grand  spring  and 
summer  layers  of  large  eggs.  100%  Pul- 
orum  Clean  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
hris- Cross  Barred  Hybrids.  Let  SPIZZEB- 
ilNKTUM  Chicks  conserve  your  time.  They 
require  no  coddling.  Write  for  Catalog,  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


JPTTIjIjETS  -  TIE1MS 

Hanson’s  World  Becord  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding- 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Bange  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privllige,  100%  live  arrivaL  Warning  — 
Beserve  Now  "AAAA”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WEHEM  CHICKS 


Leading _pnre  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood1 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  J.g.  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


Preserving  Eggs 

Now  that  the  war  has  placed  a 
heavy  demand  upon  the  egg  market, 
and  eggs  are  being  reduced  to  powder 
form  and  being  shipped  to  our  Allies, 
it  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
farm  wives  conserve  every  possible 
surplus  for  Winter  needs  while  the 
supply  is  large.  I  have  successfully 
preserved  eggs  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  procedure  is  not  only  a 
simple  one,  but  highly  interesting. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  cool  basement 
for  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  secure  a 
large  stone  crock  with  a  lid.  Al¬ 
though  crocks  are  preferrable,  a 
wooden  keg  may  be  used  if  it  is  new 
and  perfectly  clean.  Whatever  recep¬ 
tacle  is  used  it  should  be  covered  in 
some  way,  so  that  the  water  will 
not  evaporate.  Barrel  tops,  cheese 
box  lids,  slate  slabs,  and  large  plates 
make  ideal  covers. 

Water-glass  is  the  solution  used 
and  it  is  a  thick,  sirupy  liquid  that 
is  sold  by  the  pound.  Its  weight  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  bulk.  It  may 
be  purchased  at  any  good  drug  store, 
but  as  there  are  several  grades,  and 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  using  the  best 
quality,  it  should  always  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  reliable  firm.  For  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes,  or  for  preserv¬ 
ing  only  a  few  dozen  eggs,  it  can 
be  purchased  in  three  or  five  pound 
bottles.  The  cost  of  preserving  eggs 
is  only  about  one  cent  per  dozen, 
not  taking  into  consideration  the 
receptacles,  which  may  be  used  again 
and  again. 

First,  boil  several  quarts  of  water 
and  pour  into  the  crock,  and  when 
it  is  cold  add  one  quart  of  water- 
glass,  and  mix  it  well.  The  quantity 
prepared  is  enough  to  half  fill  the 
crock,  which  allows  room  for  the 
solution  to  rise  as  the  eggs  are  put 
in.  I  secured  a  jar  which  held  about 
18  dozen  eggs  and  put  fresh  ones 
into  the  solution  each  day,  for  the 
fresher  the  eggs  are  when  put  in, 
the  better  they  will  be  when  taken 
out.  Only  perfectly  clean  eggs 
should  be  preserved. 

As  the  months  passed  I  noticed 
that  the  solution,  instead  of  being 
clear,  was  gradually  turning  milky, 
and  that  tiny  transparent  globules  of 
a  gelatin-like  substance  gathered 
about  the  eggs.  The  eggs  should  be 
removed  with  a  long-handled  spoon 
and  dried  with  a  cloth  before  using. 

Eggs  preserved  in  this  manner 
cannot  be  boiled  without  an  ex¬ 
plosion  unless  you  first  punch  a  pin¬ 
hole  in  the  large  end  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape.  Egg  shells  are  semi- 
porous  and  silicate  of  soda  is  like  a 
varnish  that  seals  them  hermetically. 
But  as  they  can  be  used  in  every 
other  way,  this  objection  is  too  trivial 
to  be  seriously  considered.  c.  l.  f. 

Missouri 


Raising  Canaries 

Before  the  war,  with  ship  loads  of 
canaries  coming  to  us  yearly,  they 
were  in  demand,  but  it  was  easy  to 
get  a  good  singer;  now  there  are 
almost  none,  and  there  will  be  no 
imports,  for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 
Germany  was  the  chief  source  and 
made  birds  a  business.  We  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  take  up  the  work  and  go 
right  on  producing  much  better 
birds  with  lower  mortality  rate  than 
importers  had  to  take. 

I  have  not  bred  extensively  since 
I  went  South,  but  always  kept  a  few 
breeders.  I  tried  to  locate  more  this 
Winter  but  found  almost  none.  The 
few  we  did  get  came  from  the  West 
Coast  and  cost  eight  to  nine  dollars 
each  for  males.  Many  are  priced 
much  higher,  especially  the  York¬ 
shires  which  used  to  sell  at  four  and 
five  dollars.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
us  to  make  some  pin  money  because 
it  will  take  years  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand,  and  the  demand  will  not  die. 

America  can  and  should  produce 
many  things  we  have  formerly  im¬ 
ported;  we  are  learning  fast.  After 
this  is  over  we  may  all  be  glad  to 
go  back  to  the  land.  I  am  staying 
there  and  I  believe  I  know  a  lot  of 
fellows  who  right  now  are  spend¬ 
ing  all  they  earn  and  they  will  be 
glad  to  get  back  on  the  farm  again. 
I  am  no  pessimist,  but  looking  for¬ 
ward,  as  we  must,  there  are  clouds 
hovering  on  the  horizon.  Now  is  the 
time  for  each  and  every  one  of  us 
to  save.  Well,  I  just  have  to  pinch 
myself  to  see  if  I  am  really  in  the 
flesh,  or  is  this  a  nightmare. 

Willex  Randall 
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Pennsylvania  Farms 

FAIL  CHICKS 

more profitable  than  ever 


Agricultural  Marketing  Administration  s  Boy  F. 
Hendrickson  expects  the  egg  goal  for  '43  to  be  even 
larger  than  '42.  Egg-feed  ratio,  he  says,  is  likely  to 
continue  favorable  to  egg  producers.  Broiler  prices 
remain  good ;  and  a  government  drive  is  on  to  in¬ 
crease  public  consumption  of  chicken.  To  make  the 
most  of  egg  and  meat  production,  we  strongly 
recommend  a  brood  of  fall'  chicks.  We  hatch  the  year 
’round  with  the  same  careful  attention  to  breeding 
background  and  scientific  incubation. 

Recent  experiment  station  studies  show  that 
chicks  hatched  from  fall-laid  eggs  are  more  than 
ever  likely  to  develop  into  “long-winded”  layers 
because  the  fall  eggs  axe  laid  by  “long-winded”  hens. 

FOR  EXTRA  EGGS  .  .  . 

R.  0.  P.  Sired  Chicks  at  Low  Fall  Prices 

The  right  style  of  birds  for  today’s  conditions — 
when  increased  production  must  come  from  more 
eggs  per  hen.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  with  sire’s 
dam’s  records  from  200  to  316  eggs  per  year;  egg 
sizes  from  24  to  28.8  oz.  New  Hampshires  with 
sire’s  dam’s  records  from  200  to  310  eggs;  flock 
averages  up  to  244.5  eggs  per  year.  Also  great 
breeding  in  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Rhode 
Island  Beds,  White  Wyandottes. 
erven  day-old  pullets  and  cockerels — guaranteed 
JCAEU  95 %  accurate. 

FOR  EXTRA  MEAT 

Fast-Growing  Broiler  Chicks — Great  Values 

Our  Bock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross  is  first  choice  among 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  broiler  producers.  Fast¬ 
growing,  full-feathering,  big-framed,  heavy-meated 
types.  Exceptional  meat  qualities  inherited  from 
outstanding  parent  strains  plus  extra  hybrid  vigor. 
They  turn  feed  into  meat  profits  fast. 

Write  Today  for  our  FREE  Catalog 
and  Low  Fall  Prices 


STATE  SUPERVI5ED-0FFICIAL  BLOOD-TESTED  CHICKS  fy 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


YES,  WE  HAVE 

CHICKS  FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 

Because  we  produce  all  our  own  Hatching  Eggs,  we 
have  been  in  position  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
unusual  Fall  demand.  We  have  set  heavily  from 
both  our  Straight  R.  I.  Rod  and  Rock-Red 

Pmoa  AfatinirQ 

MASSACHUSETTS-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  Without  a  Reactor 
Straight  R.l.  Reds  sired  by  Advanced  K.O.P. 
males  from  240-341  dams.  Rock-  Red.  Barred  Cross 
from  Warren’s  Straight  B.  I.  Bed  females  mated 
to  Barred  Bock  Cockerels  from  leading  B.O.P. 
strain.  Sexing— Pullets  guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield, 


Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


h0£ 

CHICK* 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  ORDER 

ISEND  FOB  THIS 

_  Fall  Hatched  § 
for  EXTRA  PROFITS  S 

O 

Hall’s  Fall  Hatched  Chicks  come  into  peak 
production  when  egg  prices  are  highest — help  Z 
maintain  uniform  production  the  year  round.  O 
Get  more  profit  from  your  flock  without  any  in*  % 
crease  in  equipment.  All  chicks  ^ 

from  Pullorum  Free  stock,  shipped  m- ...  'W- 

prepaid  and  Guaranteed  109% 

Live  Delivery.  Figure  out  your 
needs  and  get  your  share  of  the 
extra  profits  from  Fall  Hatched 
chicks  by  Ordering  Now. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Ine. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


PROFIT-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  *ince  1921,  95%  livability  guar,  to 
3  wka.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullet*  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  ready-to-lay  CM  ICRS 
Writ*  for  Cat&lot  A  Prioee.  Hatchet  year  around. 
SUNN YBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Finger.  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


or  broilers. 
Catalog. 

Rrvv  I 


«/Kl  CERTAINLY  PROUD 

MOUL'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES" 


“I  have  ability  to  grow  quickly  and 
PBODUCB  heavily— thus  help  in  The 
Food  for  Freedom  Drive”.  Moul’s  New 
Hampshires  or  Crossbreds — best  for  eggs 
15.000  Breeders.  100%  Pullorum  Clean. 
MOUL’S  Brentwood  POULTRY  FARMS, 

>  _  CyoIpp  Klaus  Mamnchirft 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  HampBhires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish.  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pa. 
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Keeping  the  Hens  Laying 

Hens  do  not  lay  eggs  just  for  our 
edification  or  profit.  From  the  hen’s 
standpoint  she  produces  eggs  only 
to  reproduce  the  species.  It  is  a 
long  step  from  the  small  jungle  hen 
of  India  to  the  modern  breeds  of 
poultry,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  birds,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
market  quality  of  her  product. 
Commercially,  there  are  three  prim¬ 
ary  reasons  for  keeping  hens.  First, 
to  net  us  a  profit  above  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction;  second,  for  market  eggs  and 
poultry  meat;  and  third,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hatching  eggs  and  baby 
chicks.  Of  course,  there  is  that  prim¬ 
ary  objective  of  a  livelihood,  and 
an  interesting  vocation,  that  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked. 

Basis  of  Production 

Production  is  the  result  of  many 
complementary  factors.  Primarily, 
however,  we  can  consider  it  based 
on  five  major  factors:  (1)  Inherited 
ability  of  the  birds  for  growth,  liva¬ 
bility,  and  production.  (2)  Satis¬ 
factory  brooding  and  rearing  con¬ 
ditions,  resulting  in  good  pullets  last 
Fall.  (3)  Proper  housing  conditions. 
(4)  Proper  feeding.  (5)  Satisfactory 
management. 

We  are  all  too,  prone  to  charge 
poor  production  against  what  we  are 
doing  right  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  things  which  happened  during 
the  growing  period  last  Summer  and 
things  we  slipped  up  on  doing  last 
Winter,  may  be  the  cause  of  poor 
production  now.  If  this  is  true,  it 
is  too  late  to  correct  these  mistakes 
or  misfortunes. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  these  five 
important  factors  that  along  with 
many  others  influence  the  present 
egg  production  level  of  our  birds. 

1.  Inherited  ability.  Egg  laying 
contest  records  as  well  as  thousands 
of  records  made  on  individual  poul¬ 
try  farms,  and  breeding  research 
conducted  at  many  of  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations  show 
that  egg  production  is  an  inherited 
character.  It  is  a  complex  problem, 
but  stated  in  simple  terms  it  means 
that  we  cannot  get  more  eggs  out  of 
a  hen  than  her  inherited  laying 
capacity.  It  is  also  a  well  established 
fact  that  we  need  to  consider  the 
year  as  a  whole  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned. 

Let  us  take  a  practical  example. 
We  will  assume  that  our  present 
flock  has  inherited  the  capacity  to 
produce  an  average  of  200  eggs  per 
bird  per  year.  We  can  then  assume 
that  during  the  period  last  Fall  and 
Winter  these  birds  were  hitting 
a  high  pace  of  70  to  75  percent  pro¬ 
duction.  From  a  same  point  of  view 
this  means  that  these  birds  in  10 
months  will  have  laid  all  the  eggs 
that  their  inherited  ability  permits 
and  the  next  two  months  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  them  crack  up  and  go  to 
pieces.  What  then  will  happen  to 
the  flock  that  has  only  inherited  the 
ability  to  average  around  150-170 
eggs  per  year  is  that  they  will  go  to 
pieces  sooner  unless  the  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  less. 

Luckily  for  us  probably  every 
flock  has  many  birds  in  it  that,  under 
ideal  conditions,  can  produce  225  to 
275  eggs  per  year.  Hence  these  good 
hens  continue  to  produce  and  the 
poorer  sisters  fall  by  the  wayside. 
This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 


story  of  declining  production  during 
the  Summer  season. 

2.  Satisfactory  brooding  and  rear¬ 
ing.  Many  times  we  fail  to  realize 
that  the  cause  of  many  slumps  in 
production  can  be  traced  to  disease 
troubles  on  our  growing  ranges  last 
year,  where  our  present  laying  flock 
was  being  grown.  Losses  which 
affected  the  flock  at  that  time  may 
have  been  responsible  for  our  present 
poor  production — if  we  are  having 
such  trouble. 

3.  Proper  Housing.  Housing  of 
laying  flocks  is  pretty  much  stand¬ 
ardized  at  present,  so  we  should 
not  expect  much  trouble  from  this 
source.  However,  there  is  always  the 
chance  for  colds  to  develop  in  drafty 
houses.  Colds  can  certainly  soon 
put  the  hens  out  of  condition  and 
materially  reduce  the  level  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Some  henhouses  are  too 
hot  and  poorly  ventilated  in  Summer 
and  such  housing  conditions  result 
in  lower  production.  Once  the  level 
of  production  drops  in  hot  weather 
it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  raise  it 
again  to  a  suitable  level. 

4.  Proper  feeding.  Feeding,  of 
course,  has  a  direct  effect  on  egg 
production.  Good  feeding  is  basic  to 
good  production  and  supplements 
good  breeding.  The  science  of  nu¬ 
trition  as  related  to  proper  growth 
and  egg  production  has  advanced 
materially  since  the  last  world  war. 
However,  there  are  without  doubt 
many  factors  still  unknown  that  may 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  keeping  the  hens  laying. 
Solution  of  some  of  these  may 
answer  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
hens  laying  at  a  high  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  the  year  around.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  even 
the  best  feeding  known  cannot  im¬ 
prove  that  which  is  bred  into  the 
birds  as  to  egg  production  levels. 

5.  Good  management.  Last,  but 
not  least,  we  must  give  due  credit  to 
the  individual  poultryman  for  his 
personal  attention  to  the  details  that 
aid  and  abet  good  breeding  and  ade¬ 
quate  rations.  There  are,  of  course, 
known  to  us  all,  little  devices  of 
feeding  and  management  that  re¬ 
sult  in  those  few  extra  eggs  that 
add  up  to  extra  profit. 

Recently  I  had  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  former  poultry  students,  who 
is  at  present  in  the  vicinity  of 
Australia.  He  visited  a  one-man 
5,000  hen  poultry  farm  in  that 
country  and  stated  that  a  supple¬ 
mental  feed  for  stimulating  egg  pro¬ 
duction  consisted  of  the  viscera  of 
animals  cooked  and  mixed  with  a 
moist  mash;  also  that  blood  meal  was 
used  as  another  stimulant. 

As  you  well  know,  it  takes,  a 
skilled  feeder  to  administer  this  kind 
of  “dynamite”  to  chickens,  and  not 
blow  up  the  works.  Green  cut  bone 
was  once  used  extensively  in  this 
country  as  a  stimulant  to  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  and  is  still  effective,  but 
dangerous  to  handle. 

In  conclusion  may  I  suggest  that 
if  we  are  not  getting  suitable  egg 
production  from  our  birds  that  we 
carefully  study  these  five  factors, 
namely:  Breeding,  brooding  and 

rearing,  proper  housing,  proper  feed¬ 
ing  and  proper  management.  In  one 
or  more  of  these  items  we  will  no 
doubt  locate  the  cause  of  “poor 
production.”  T.  B.  Charles 


Photo — L.  Leonard,  Collins,  Iowa 
A  container  covered  with  wire  makes  an  economical  and  practical  poultry 
self -feeder  for  ear  corn  and  mash. 


THEY  NEVER 


BUT,  MAN,  HOW 

THEY  LAY  WITH 


READ  THE  RECORD  ESTAB¬ 
LISHED  BY  MRS.  E.  A.  WEST 
OF  DANVILLE,  N.  H. 


“On  Park  &  Pollard  Lay  or  Bust 
Dry  Mash  my  1250  bird  flock 
averaged  205  eggs  per  bird  — 
hatched  80%  to  86%  from  Jan¬ 
uary  to  June — suffered  only  3V^% 
mortality.  No  wonder 
I  have  followed  the  JL;  M 

Park  SC  Pollard  Pullet  1 

Growing  Program  for 


FOR  PROFITS  FIFO  PARK  A  POLLARD 

LAYor  BUST  FEEDS 


CHICK  STARTER  •  GROWING  FEED  •  LAYING  MASH 
HI -V ALU  SCRATCH  PELLETS 


WENE  U.S.Licensed  VACCINES 


Lifetime  Protection  Aqains 
♦  TRACHEITIS  4-  FOWL  POX>,-^ 

Safeguard  your  investment  and  profits.  Easy,/ 

,  w  quick  vaccination  costa  less  than  one  egg  per  ; 

■  bird.  No  physical  setback.  Full  instructions 
-  furnished.  Write  for  free  book  on  poultry  diseases.  -  - 

Wene  Poultry  Laboratories,  Dept.  VJ3  Vineland.  N. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $14-00  $4.00 

Bar.  Roeks  &  Rock -Red  Cross .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

W.  Rocks,  R.  I.  &  N.  H.  Rods. .  9.00  11.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

•  ATZ’SCHICKERIES* 

Offer  Immediate  delivery  prepaid  to  your  door,  on  all 
popular  varieties  chicks  with  100%  alive  delivery 
guaranteed.  All  matured  breeding  stock  that  produces 
our  quality  eggs  is  rigidly  culled  and  bloodtested  We 
specialize  in  scxing!  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our 
color  circular.  Our  prices  are  right — quality  the  best. 

ATZ’S  FAMOUS  CHICKERIES 
Box  46-  -  Princeton,  Indiana 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  \Vh  ite  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  x*  •  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 

I  Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt,-TJ.S.)  Pull. 

_ _ 1  Clean  Breeders.  Make 

DfiDDCn  Dnrup  S00d  layers,  broilers  I 

OUnilLU  nULna  Sexed  chicks  available. 

IMiimihii  iiuwiiu  Folder  CHAMBERLIN 

Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


CAe&t&v  yaMe*i  CAiac\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


CASH  OR  C.  O.  D.  Non-Sex  Pits.  Ckls. 

SPECIAL  MATING  HANSON  STR.  100  100  100 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS . $10.00  $17.00  $4-00 

Large  Ehglish  S.  C.  Wh.  Leghorns  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  R  I.  Reds _  10.00  12.00  10.00 

Red-Rock  Cross  &  Rock-Red  Cross  11.00  13.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $9.-100.  All  Breeders  Blood  Tested.  Post- 
Paid.  Sexing  guaranteed  95%  accurate.  Order  direct 
from  adv.  or  write  for  FREE  catalog.  Hatches  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  of  each  week. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


I  **  CLEAR  SPRING 

chicks! 

V  95%  Guar.  Pullets 

100%  live  deL 

Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 
100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. ..  .$10.00  $17.00  $4.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns....  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cr.  11.00  13.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  9.00  ....  9.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Run  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
Rock-Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F,  MATTERN,  R.  8,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


war  s-q-u-a-b-s  wanted 

Raised  in  25  days,  top  poultry  prices.  Why  breed  for 
small  profit  trade?  City  marketmen  want 
all  you  can  ship.  Free  book  has  detailed 
accounts  by  know-how  breeders.  Write 
today  for  it  and  our  low  prices. 

RICE  FARM,  205  HOWARD  ST.,  MELROSE.  MASS. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  479’ 

Help  Wanted 


SINGLE  MAN,  middleaged  or  not  too  elder- 
ly,  experienced  general  farm  work;  to 
take  charge  of  small  farm  employing  one 
other  man  full  time.  Permanent  employ¬ 
ment  for  right  man  with  excellent  home 
and  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4164, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  IN  Connecticut,  body  and  fender 
man;  must  do  welding  and  painting;  $1 
per  hour.  Also  auto  mechanic  for  general 
repair  work;  $1  per  hour.  We  work  50  hours 
per  week.  ADVERTISER  4155,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BOY  OR  man  for  general  farm  work. 

DeLaval  milkers  and  tractors  used.  Good 
wages.  JESSE  STALKER,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  Adirondack  farm, 
drive  team  and  cut  wood.  Year  around. 
$60  per  month  and  board.  BOX  3,  Wever- 
town,  N.  Y.  (Warren  County). 


MILKER — DeLaval  machines,  32  cows,  twice 
daily;  married  man  preferred.  Top  wages. 
HAINES  DAIRY,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  married  man  with 
helper,  or  two  single  men  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  capable  of  taking  full  charge  of 
up  to  date  dairy.  No  outside  work.  Perma¬ 
nent  job  for  right  parties.  Good  home  and 
wages.  JAMES  L.  DAVIS,  Milford,  Del. 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This  is 
an  Essential  Government  Service.  5,000  bed 
hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Openings 
for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8  hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per  month, 
plus  full  maintenance  and  medical  care;  5 
days  per  month,  16  days  vacation  per  year 
and  12  days  sick  time  per  year,  all  with  pay. 
Nice  living  quarters.  Life  time  Civil  Service 
jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for  married  couples 
and  single  people.  If  you  are  in  good 
physical  condition,  kind  and  steady.  Help 
do  your  part  during  this  war  emer¬ 
gency.  Write  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


HERDSWOMAN— Owner  of  pedigreed  Jersey 
herd,  36  milking  cows,  in  Columbia 
County,  New  York  desires  experienced 
herds  woman  trained  in  breeding,  feeding, 
care.  Must  be  physically  vigorous,  able  to 
keep  herd  records,  feeding  schedules,  etc. 
Only  good  hand  milker  capable  taking 
charge  and  working  with  farm  crew  will 
be  considered.  Comfortable  modern  living 
conditions.  State  age,  experience,  education. 
ADVERTISER  4188,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Without  children,  small  estate, 
12  miles  George  Washington  Bridge. 
Separate  living  quarters,  good  salary;  give 
full  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4189,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Married  man  on  Orange  County 
dairy  farm.  Must  be  first  class  milker  and 
able  to  do  general  farm  work.  Wages  $100 
a  month,  good  house,  milk,  light,  fuel  and 
potatoes.  Prefer  personal  interview.  PETER 
HAGEN,  Chester,  N.  Y.  Telephone  59  F  2. 


WANTED— Protestant  boy,  to  do  light  chores 
in  exchange  for  room  and  board.  Year 
round;  in  Connecticut.  Send  photo.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4190,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  HAVEN  County  Connecticut  dairy 
farm  wants  a  competent  married  farmer, 
pay  good  wages,  subject  to  increases,  house, 
milk,  etc.  State  age,  experience,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4166,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  GOOD  creamery  men.  butter  and 
cheese  maker,  relief  and  general  utility 
men.  Good  wages  and  steady  work;  Apply 
in  person.  IDEAL  FARMS  INC.,  960  Bel¬ 
mont  Ave.,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Neat,  conscientious  person  to 
help  with  housework.  Pay,  $20  per  week, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER,  2600  Albany 
Ave.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  light  laundry,  busi¬ 
ness  couple,  6  year  school  boy;  complete 
charge.  $45.  Own  room.  ADVERTISER  4191, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Reliable,  experienced  farmer  for 
poultry  and  fruit.  Drive  tractor.  Steady 
all  year.  Tenant  house  on  premises.  Write 
full  particulars.  Wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4171,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  women  as  waitresses  and 
chambermaids  in  a  private  school.  Ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  THE  BEMENT 
SCHOOL,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper-cook; 

white,  35-45.  Near  New  London.  One 
elderly  adult.  Give  full  particulars.  Wages 
$60.  F.  A.  JOHNSON,  Uncasville,  Conn. 


PERMANENT  WORK  on  retail  milk  route, 
pleasant,  clean,  Christian.  $60  and  com¬ 
mission,  living  quarters,  light,  water,  milk, 
garden.  Time  permitting  some  farm  work'. 
ADVERTISER  4175,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Father  and  son  on  dairy  farm; 

father  milk,  son  assist  and  run  route. 
Fine  living  rooms  for  small  family.  Good 
working  conditions.  State  wages  expected. 
References.  Between  Paterson  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4184,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Houseworker,  assist  cooking;  4 
in  family.  Own  room.  Write  fully.  BOX 
44.  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  woman  houseworker; 

small  family.  Man  handy  in  feed  store. 
Write  fully.  BOX  44,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FARMER  SINGLE,  capable,  honest;  widows 
farm.  ADVERTISER  4192,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  HOUSEWORKERS  for  small  boarding 
school  in  Westchester  County.  $50  monthly 
and  full  maintenance.  Pleasant  living 
quarters.  ADVERTISER  4193,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  OR  MIDDLEAGED  energetic  helper 
on  modem  poultry  farm.  Small  garden. 
Christian  surroundings.  No  liquor.  Character 
references  required.  $30  month  and  keep. 
MILTON  ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church, 
Virginia. 


DAIRYMAN  —  Married,  white,  to  work  in 
dairy  room,  good  milker  and  extra  help. 
EDWARD  SCHMIDT,  Huntingdon  Valley, 
Penna. 


WANTED  —  Older  man,  dairy  farm;  good 
home;  year  around.  State  wages.  LONNIE 
EASTMAN,  Wattsburg,  Pa. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED,  to  run  business 
on  shares.  Profitable  retail  routes. 
JOSEPH  HIERL,  Rahway  Road,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey. 


HELP  WANTED:  Experienced  working 
herdsman,  must  have  had  experience  with 
Holstein  herds  and  know  Holstein  breeding 
thoroughly.  State  age,  experience,  married 
or  single,  and  salary  without  maintenance, 
and  give  references  in  your  first  letter. 
TRAENDLY  &  SCHENCK’S  ROWAYTON 
GREENHOUSES,  INC..  Rowayton,  Conn. 


WANTED  COUPLE,  no  children.  Handy¬ 
man,  gardener.  Wife  laundry.  Summers. 
Board  one  helper.  (No  cattle,  poultry). 
Winters  steady  upkeep  small  private  estate. 
Cozy  warm  quarters.  Only  letters  answered 
those  giving  particulars,  nationality,  age, 
wages,  religion,  references.  BOX  803, 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Handyman  or  couple.  Driver’s 
license,  gardener.  Wife  light  housework. 
Travel  south  Winters  with  two  Christian 
American  adults.  Reply  five  questions. 
Wages,  religion,  age,  references,  nationality. 
BOX  401,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  WANTED  on  practical  Guern¬ 
sey  farm,  30  miles  north  of  Philadelphia. 
Desire  a  man  qualified  and  interested  in 
giving  good  care  to  good  Guernseys.  For 
such  an  opportunity  not  just  a  job.  Give 
details  and  wages.  ADVERTISER  4179,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED —  A  good  reliable  single  man,  to 
milk  test  cows.  Guernseys.  Made  three 
class  leaders  in  1941.  Must  understand  caring 
for  calves.  Must  be  above  draft  age  and 
interested  in  his  work.  Good  board,  room 
and  wages.  Must  have  good  references.  Apply 
ADVERTISER  4195,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HAVE  FARM  in  Western  Massachusetts  and 
am  looking  for  a  middleaged  couple  of 
good  personality  who  would  appreciate  a 
permanent  home  in  preference  to  temporary 
high  wages.  Wife  to  act  as  housekeeper  and 
cook.  Man  to  do  chores,  care  for  garden  and 
do  some  work  on  farm.  Good  references 
essential.  Write  R.  O.  W.,  5-48-46  Road, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  single  man,  to 
manage  farm  in.  owners  absents.  Board 
self.  One-third  of  all  profits.  Must  be  sober, 
clean  and  dependable.  ADVERTISER  4209, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  in  the  thirties;  woman, 
good  cook;  man  milk  cow,  do  outside  work 
and  help  with  heavy  inside  work.  Family 
of  three  adults,  two  children.  Salary  $100- 
$125  per  month.  MRS.  LEONARD  SWAIN, 
Pomfret  Center,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  woman,  housework, 
assist  cooking.  Modem  country  home, 
pleasant  room,  bath,  $50  month.  Write  MRS. 
ROY  M.  HALL,  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  giving  age, 
references. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  Cooking  and  caring  for 
fraternity  house  at  New  York  University. 
Write  O.  FINAMORE,  1432  East  Delavan 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Apple  pickers.  Group  in  trailer 

preferred.  A.  O.  CHAPIN,  Sharon  Springs, 
New  York. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER:  Good  home, 
small  family.  References.  ADVERTISER 
4182,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Apple  picker,  10  cents  bushel. 

Three  room  living  quarters  furnished. 
Northern  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4186,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELPER  WANTED,  to  assist  working  supei 
intendent.  Single  man,  draft  exempt  pr< 
f erred,  for  Long  Island  private  estate.  Rood 
board  and  good  wages.  References  requirei 
Apply  by  letter  only  to  W.  J.  BRADFORI 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


TWO  WOMEN,  share  room  and  bath  for 
general  housework  and  care  of  small 
children.  Hour  from  New  York.  Write 
giving  ages,  references  and  salary.  MRS. 
GERALD  DAVIS,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  wanted  by 
small  country  restaurant  to  take  care  of 
apartment,  porches,  light  laundry.  Good 
home,  $60,  room  and  board.  BOX  186, 
Convent,  N.  J. 


HANDYMAN,  SINGLE,  for  work  in  dog  and 
cat  hospital.  BOX  61,  Scarborough-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  HOUSEWORKER  wanted,  healthy. 

middleaged  preferred ;  willing  to  live  on 
farm.  Modern  home,  $20  monthly,  room, 
board,  child  no  objection.  References  re¬ 
quired.  B.  ASCIONE,  Box  150,  R.  D.  2, 
Toms  River,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  GIRL,  no  experience  necessary,  to 
assist  in  household  of  teacher;  three 
children.  Write  stating  age,  salary  expected. 
CASEY,  21  Sherman  Ave.,  Lincoln  Park, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Robust  young  woman  with  or 
without  child,  may  find  wartime  refuge 
on  congenial  farm  estate;  moderate  wage, 
general  housework,  cook,  laundry.  HAR- 
COURT,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Willimantic,  Conn. 


WANTED  AT  once,  bull  keeper  for  artifical 
breeding  unit.  Previous  experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Year  around  work  for  steady 
man,  required.  Apply  LITCHFIELD  COUNTY 
ARTIFICIAL  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
Litchfield,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  housekeeper,  take 
full  charge  in  modern  Adirondack  farm, 
year  around.  Good  cook.  References.  MRS. 
LOUIS  UNTERMEYER,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. 


FARM  COUPLE,  man  for  poultry,  outside 
work.  Woman  assist  housework,  laundry 
machine.  Furnished  two  rooms,  bath, 
kitchenette.  Staple  food  supplied.  Private 
estate,  40  miles  from  New  York  City.  $60 
month.  Write  stating  references,  experience. 
GLASS,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Nurses  aides,  pantry  maids, 
waiters,  porters,  dishwashers,  kitchenmen. 
Salary  $50,  room  and  board.  Character 
reference  required.  Write  for  details  to 
MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  Bedford  Hills, 
New  York. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home.  Woman  to 
cook  and  keep  house  for  one  person. 
Man  for  general  outdoor  work.  $40  per 
month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4220, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmhand,  single,  experienced, 
draft  deferred;  for  modern  A-l  dairy  and 
general  farm.  Excellent  living  conditions 
and  good  wages.  E.  J.  WICK,  Nakoma 
Farms,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  wanted  for 
family  with  two  children.  7  and  5.  Modern 
country  place  in  northern  Westchester 
County.  $60  and  separate  living  quarters; 
would  consider  woman  with  child.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4212,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  COUPLE  wanted:  To  oper¬ 
ate  small  goat  dairy,  poultry  and  fruit 
farm  on  shares  (80%  to  operator) .  70  miles 
from  New  York,  25  acres,  buildings  new 
and  modern,  farm  well  equipped,  registered 
pureblood  stock.  Any  additional  recognized 
needs  promptly  supplied.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  couple.  Must  be  under 
50,  healthy,  sober  and  spotlessly  clean. 
Submit  full  details  of  experience  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  secure  consideration.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4213,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Elderly  man  for  small  farm, 
chores,  handy.  Wages  $25  monthly,  good 
home.  CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Cottekill,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  WOMAN  wishes  woman  take 
charge  of  six  year  old  child,  light  house¬ 
keeping;  sleep  in,  good  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4215.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER— Plain  cooking,  no  wash¬ 
ing,  modem  conveniences;  permanent,  good 
home;  small  salary.  Small  farm,  two  adults. 
GEORGE  RAAB,  Box  224,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework  and 
plain  cooking.  Two  children  in  family. 
Apply  MRS.  FOSTER  RHODES,  Leverett 
Lane,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEST.  CONSCIENCIOUS,  single,  young 
man  or  young  married  man;  on  poultry 
and  dairy  farm  in  Connecticut.  Must  be  able 
to  milk,  drive  team  and  tractor;  take  re¬ 
sponsibility,  also  cut  wood  and  not  afraid 
of  long  hours  and  hard  work.  State  wages. 
References  required.  Or  strong  able  bodied 
young  man  who  is  interested  to  learn  farm¬ 
ing.  ADVERTISER  4217,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  work  on  a  dairy  farm 
on  Long  Island.  Must  know  how  to 
pasteurize;  must  be  clean  and  no  drinker 
or  drifter.  Preferably  a  good  milker.  Wages 
$90  month,  room  and  board.  ADVERTISER 
4218,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE:  Man  to  take  charge  of 
growing  poultry  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
Salary  moderate  to  start,  to  grow  with 
profits.  Good  opportunity  if  you  have  what 
it  takes.  Wife  to  cook.  No  upstairs  work. 
ADVERTISER  4222,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Woman  or  man  for  Mountain 
Lodge  all  year  round  as  cook,  taking  care 
of  kitchen.  Write  full  details.  ADVERTISER 
4223,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Ambitious  young  man,  not  afraid 
of  work,  willing  to  learn  the  hotel  busi¬ 
ness  starting  from  the  bottom.  Must  be 
neat,  good  appearance.  Write  giving  full 
details.  ADVERTISER  4224,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Situations  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRYMAN  wishes  po¬ 
sition.  Good  wages  expected  with  good 
room,  excellent  board  and  washing  included. 
GLYNN  WHITE,  care  Mr.  Samuel  Brehant, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  job. 

Single,  sober,  reliable,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4119,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN,  39,  wants  steady  work  on 
dairy  farm.  Some  experience.  Moderate 
wages  and  board.  ADVERTISER  4156,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Experienced  farm 
manager,  single,  with  best  of  reference; 
no  drinking  and  herdsman.  ADVERTISER 
4157,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  and  son  18, 
desire  work  with  Protestant  people;  near 
New  York  City.  Experienced  in  farming. 
Small  family.  CLARA  FIELD,  Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


CARETAKERS,  THOROUGHLY  reliable, 
middleaged  couple  for  gentleman’s  estate 
in  country.  Fond  of  dogs.  Wife  excellent 
housekeeper,  has  secretarial  and  hotel- 
school  training;  man  drives.  Highest  per¬ 
sonal  references.  Not  servant  type.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4161,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RETIRING  CLERGYMAN,  small  private 
means,  desires  live  in  small  unfurnished 
cottage  or  apartment  on  country  estate, 
giving  services  as  custodian,  driver,  etc. 
From  October  1st.  ADVERTISER  4162,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  ONE  arm  man  now  employed, 
seeks  farm  work,  vicinity  Sayre  Pa. 
Elmira.  Write  stating  wages.  AVERTISER 
4167,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RESPONSIBLE  MAN,  age  58,  Christian; 

seeks  position  as  caretaker.  ADVERTISER 
4169,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  GARDENER;  single,  middleaged, 
lifetime  experience,  wishes  position, 
gentlemans’  farm,  estate,  institute.  Full 
charge.  Best  references.  ADVERTISER  4177, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Wood  job,  experienced  man. 

Write  details,  pay,  if  living  quarters. 
ADVERTISER  4181,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  DAIRY  and  farm  superintendent 
desires  permanent  place.  Life-time  ex¬ 
perience  dairying  and  general  farming,  also 
buying  and  selling  of  livestock.  Age  40, 
married,  no  children,  best  references.  Inter¬ 
ested  only  in  A-l  place.  ADVERTISER  4185, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  middleaged  man 
and  wife  with  elderly  couple  or  adult 
family  going  South  for  Winter.  Man  gener¬ 
ally  handy,  very  careful  driver;  wife  gradu¬ 
ate  nurse,  good  plain  cook,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  home.  No  liquor.  No  washing.  Can 
be  permanent  if  mutually  desired.  State 
salary  paid  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


September  5,  1942 

YOUNG  MAN,  agricultural  graduate,  desires 
position;  poultry,  vegetable,  dairy  ex¬ 
perience.  Deferred.  ADVERTISER  4194, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  VERMONTER  desires  position. 

Experienced  farmer,  chauffeurs  license. 
References.  BOX  231,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  MANAGER  wants  position  on 
private  estate.  Thorough  knowledge  horses, 
cattle,  poultry,  gardens  and  lawns.  25 
years  experience.  $125  month,  house,  fuel, 
etc.  Employed  at  present.  ADVERTISER 
4200,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AMERICAN  BORN,  reliable,  experienced 
caretaker  and  chauffeur;  reference.  In 
some  country  place.  Write  to  MR.  EDMOND 
DURAND.  Middle  Valley,  N.  J. 

POULTRY  MANAGER,  a  position  is  wanted 
by  a  man  who  has  been  through  every 
phase  of  the  poultry  business  as  manager  of 
large  poultry  plant.  Have  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  capable  of  making  plant  pay.  It 
would  pay  you  to  investigate.  Salary  is 
top  for  profession,  college  trained,  references. 
ADVERTISER  4201,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  GARDENER,  single.  46; 

wants  work  on  country  estate.  AVER¬ 
TISER  4202,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN,  31,  desires  position  on 
farm  preferably  in  Jersey.  Life  experience 
on  dairy  farm.  ADVERTISER  4206,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  VERSATILE,  past  mid-life.  For 
his  bit,  whats  offered.  ADVERTISER  4208, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — Refined  American,  Protes¬ 
tant,  51,  for  1-2  adults;  anywhere.  Prefer 
near  city.  ADVERTISER  4199,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — Housework,  cooking,  gardening, 
repairs;  reasonable  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4214,  care  Rural  New-Ydrker. 

ELDERLY  LADY,  refined,  pleasant,  wants 
situation.  Could  be  companion.  No  house¬ 
work.  Light  remuneration.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4216,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HERDSMAN,  MARRIED,  26  years  old,  one 
child.  Desires  herdsman’s  position  or  test 
cow  milker.  State  college  graduate,  life  time 
experience  with  good  herds.  Go  anywhere 
in  New  England.  ADVERTISER  4221,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

PRESERVE  FRUIT  with  the  best  new 
clover  honey.  Canning  pamphlet  with 
every  order.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  One  carton  of 
6  5-lb.  pails  $6.60;  60  lbs.  $9.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  VALLEY 
APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  60  lbs.  best  clover  $8.40  not  pre¬ 
paid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  W. 
LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  new  crop;  clover, 

5  lbs.  $1.10.  Buckwheat  $1.  Prepaid  third 
zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES,  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin, 
New  Jersey. 

HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 
pecially  prepaid  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat, 
2-lb.  can  65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 

HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE, 

INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.  O.  D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  New  crop  extracted.  60  pounds 
$6.60.  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

Country  Board 

BOARDERS  WANTED:  Real  home  life.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4084,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PENSIONER’S  —  Two  men  board  poultry 
farm,  $10  month.  ADVERTISER  4172,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

MODERN,  CONGENIAL  farm  home; 

beautiful  location,  ideal  for  permanent 
home  and  hunting.  Plenty  good  plain  home 
cooking.  Special  rates  for  permanent  and 
Fall  guest.  HELEN  DITGES,  Freehold.  N.  Y. 
(Catskill  Mits.)  Telephone  Greenville  13  F  23. 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE;  Several  nearly  new;,  light 
wagons;  also  wooden  wheel  dump  cart. 
DRUMMOND  BROTHERS,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS  —  Select  northern-bred  Caucasian 
or  Italians;  70  cents  each.  Very  gentle 
and  productive.  HARRY  CONNER,  Stockton, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  Lighting  plant,  Kohler  pre¬ 
ferred;  will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT, 
Box  28,  Malden,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Crawler  tractor,  Allis-Chalmers 
M.  In  perfect  condition,  three  years  old. 
Completely  equipped  with  power  take-off, 
starter,  lights;  price  $1,500.  Can  deliver  by 
truck.  RICHARD  EAMES,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Kerosene.  Electrolux  refrigerator. 

Give  model,  number,  price.  ADVERTISER 
4087,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  1,000  watt  Delco  plant  and  2,000 
watt  plant.  State  price,  condition,  age. 
JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS,  Old  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE;  One  Chase  sawmill,  Diesel 
power  unit  Diesel  tractor,  also  timber 
lot;  all  machinery  in  A-l  condition.  C.  R. 
BEARDSLEY,  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Used  ensilage  cutter,  corn  har¬ 
vester.  manure  spreader,  tractor  plows. 
ADVERTISER  4187,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RYE  FOR  sale.  A.  C.  PALMER,  Waverly, 
New  York. 

Continued  on  Page  477 
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War  Bulletins  of  Useful 
Information 

A  good  job  of  presenting  timely 
and  useful  information  concisely 
and  well  is  the  series  of  war  emer¬ 
gency  bulletins  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  They  are  4- 
page  or  8-page  leaflets,  nicely  illus¬ 
trated.  To  date  45  bulletins  have 
been  issued,  but  the  supply  of  some 
has  been  already  exhausted,  leaving 
the  following  available  upon  request 
(free  to  residents  of  New  York 
State) . 

1.  Hay  for  the  Dairy  Herd. 

3.  Emergency  Hay  Crops. 

4.  Cannery  Peas. 

5.  Manure,  a  Wartime  Fertilizer. 

6.  Cannery  Tomatoes 

7.  Lime  for  New  York  Soils. 

8.  Dry-bean  Production  in  New 
York. 

9.  Wheat  in  Wartime  Poultry  Ra¬ 
tions. 

10.  Tune  Up  the  Tractor. 

11.  Wartime  Organization  —  New 
York  State  Extension  Service. 

12.  More  Alfalfa  and  Clover  on 
New  York  Farms. 

13.  Wartime  Recreation. 

14.  Fuel  Wood  From  Farm  Woodlots. 

16.  Fertilize  Victory  Wise. 

17.  Growing  Raspberries  for  Home 
Use. 

18.  Growing  Strawberries  for  Home 
Use. 

20.  Butchering  the  Family  Pork 
Supply. 

21.  Pastures  for  Pullets  and  Poults. 

22.  Home -built  Labor  Savers  for 
Poultrymen. 

23.  Save  Labor  in  Growing  Crops. 

24.  How  to  Prepare  for  Blackouts. 

25.  Save  Labor  at  Haying  Time. 

26.  Fire  Prevention  on  the  Farm. 

27.  The  Family  Poultry  Flock. 

28.  Lubrication  of  Farm  Machinery. 

29.  How  to  Put  Out  a  Fire. 

33.  Milking  Machines,  Washing  and 
Care. 

35.  Wise  Use  and  Care  of  Electric 
Refrigerators. 

36.  The  Mobile  Kitchen. 

37.  Safe  Use  and  Care  of  the 
Pressure  Cooker. 

38.  Eat  Well  to  Work  Well. 

39.  Wartime  Food  Reserves  at  Home. 

40.  Harvesting  and  Handling  Apples 
to  Prevent  Waste. 

41.  Dry  Beans. 

42.  Let’s  Save  Fats: 

43.  Efficient  Use  of  Horses  on 
New  York  Farms. 

44.  Making  Storage  Butter  for  Home 
Use. 

45.  Harvesting  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

H.  B.  T. 


Picking  Ducks 

If  the  lady  from  Florida  who  has 
so  much  trouble  taking  the  feathers 
off  of  ducks  will  put  a  half-cup  of 
baking  soda  in  the  hot  water  and 
let  the  duck  stay  until  the  feathers 
are  wet  through  they  will  pull  out 
very  easily  and  the  awful  pin 
feathers  will  rub  off. 

I  use  this  method  and  all  my 
friends  use  it.  I  think  it  is  just  a 
grand  way  to  accomplish  a  very 
tiresome  job.  m.  t.  k. 


The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has  prepared  an 
exceptionally  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  booklet,  relative  to  practical 
methods  for  preventing  and  curing 
soil  erosion,  entitled  “Your  Land.” 


Photo — Miss  G.  E.  Smith,  Holland,  N.  Y. 
Fred  Osgood  setting  up  oats  on  his 
Erie  County,  (N.  Y.)  /arm. 


News  From 


New  Jersey 


Recent  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  crop  growth  but  not  for  harvest¬ 
ing.  Heavy  rains  and  humid  con¬ 
ditions  resulted  in  stopping  some 
farm  operations.  Volume  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  moving  to 
market  was  not  as  heavy  as  had 
been  anticipated.  Severe  rains,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  the  State  caused  some  crop 
damage  through  fioodingiand  erosion. 
Potato  digging  in  the  central  part 
practically  stopped  due  to  very  wet 
soil  conditions. 

Harvesting  of  early  varieties  of 
apples  has  been  completed  in  most 
of  the  commercial  sections,  and 
movement  of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be 
somewhat  lighter  during  the  next 
two  weeks  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  growers  will  be  concentrating 
on  moving  peaches.  Wealthies  are 
moving  in  fairly  heavy  volume  with 
the  season  about  10  days  ahead  of 
normal.  Twenty  Ounce  shipments 
are  at  peak  in  Monmouth  County 
with  some  Early  McIntosh  beginning 
to  move.  Apple  prospects  through¬ 
out  New  Jersey  continue  bright  and 
the  commercial  crop  is  going  to  be 
much  larger  than  last  year.  The 
official  estimate  is  for  a  crop  of 
3,160.000  bushels  compared  with 
2,632,000  bushels  last  year.  In 
general,  South  Jersey  has  a  better 
outlook  than  the  rest  the  the  State. 

Peach  marketing  is  moving  along 
rapidly  with  early  Elbertas  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  market  from  some  sec¬ 
tions.  Golden  East,  Sunhigh,  and 
Hiley  Belle  varieties  are  also  mov¬ 
ing.  General  movement  was  expected 
to  be  well  under  way  by  the  end  of 
August.  Recent  wet  weather  has  con¬ 
cerned  peach  growers  because  of 
brown  rot  but  most  of  them  have 
been  dusting  and  no  damage  is 
anticipated.  The  State’s  crop  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  1,140,000  bushels,  a 
trifle  less  than  last  year. 

Replace  Old  Apple  Trees 

About  40  years  is  the  age  dead 
line  for  the  trees  in  a  profitable  apple 
orchard;  50  perhaps  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  and  New  York 
where  trees  develop  slowly.  Horti¬ 
culturists  consider  that  most  com¬ 
mercial  orchards  should  be  replaced 
at  least  by  the  time  the  trees  are 
40  years  old. 

Fruit  of  the  best  size  and  quality 
grows  on  the  relatively  young  trees. 
It  is  difficult  to  spray  large  trees 
thoroughly  because  of  their  height, 
expensive  to  prune  them  and  to  thin 
and  pick  the  fruit.  Systematic  re¬ 
newal  of  the  orchard  permits  plant¬ 
ing  the  best  new  varieties,  discard¬ 
ing  old  varieties  that  have  given  way 
to  improved  ones. 


Since  it  takes  about  six  to  eight 
years  before  apple  trees  even  begin 
to  bear,  and  about  ten  years  before 
they  bear  heavily,  one-fourth  of  the 
life  of  the  trees  is  over  before  they 
are  good  producers.  Therefore  a 
grower  practicing  systematic  re¬ 
newal  has  about  one-fourth  of  his 
acreage  under  ten  years  of  age  all 
the  time.  As  that  one-fourth  comes 
into  bearing,  an  equal  number  of 
worn  out  trees  are  removed  and  new 
stock  planted  near,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  same  planting  spots. 
Sometimes  the  young  trees  are 
planted  between  older  trees  when 
the  orchard  is  about  35  years  old.' 
Five  years  later  the  old  trees  come 
out,  when  the  young  ones  grow  to 
need  the  space. 

Cafeteria  Feeding  for  Poultry 

Cafeteria  feeding  for  poultry,  fool¬ 
proof  feeding,  or  whatever  folks 
choose  to  call  it,  is  popular  on  many 
farms.  It  is  also  being  used  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  with 
good  results.  The  important  factor 
in  hopper  feeding  under  average 
conditions  is  to  provide  plenty  of 
hopper  space  so  that  all  birds  can  feed. 
If  the  practice  is  followed  of  letting 
hoppers  become  empty  some  grain 
should  be  scattered  on  range  when 
hoppers  are  filled.  This  will  elimin¬ 
ate  crowding  at  food  hoppers  which 
sometimes  results  in  birds  being 
smothered. 

One  Jersey  poultryman  reports  that 
by  using  this  feeding  method  it  takes 
him  only  three  hours  a  week  to  feed 
6,000  birds  on  range.  He  fills  range 
hoppers  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  always  scattering  additional 
grain  on  range  at  each  feeding 
period. 

Contour  Plowing  in  Monmouth 

Joseph  W.  Taylor  of  Freehold  re¬ 
ports  plowing  land  on  the  contour 
gives  considerable  erosion  control 
even  though  the  fields  are  later 
planted  to  grain  or  soybeans  in 
straight  rows.  In  discussing  farm 
operation  with  County  Agent  Clark, 
Mr.  Taylor  says  that  a  recently 
plowed  wheat  stubble  showed  no 
signs  of  erosion  after  fi  hard  thunder 
shower  even  though  there  were  no 
terraces  or  any  mechanical  structures 
to  check  water  run-off.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  been  plowing  his  fields  by  the 
contour  method  for  the  past  three 
seasons.  Small  grains,  hay  and  soy¬ 
beans  are  the  principal  crops  and 
the  grain  and  soybeans  have  been 
planted  in  straight  rows  after  the 
field  had  been  contour  plowed. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  June  1942  is  $2.32  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform  price 
is  based  on  the  following  prices.  Class  1 
(fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area)  $2.85; 
Class  1  (outside  non-federal)  $2.52;  Class  1 
(relief)  $2.28;  Class  2-A  (fluid  cream)  $2.10 
per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $1.98;  2-C, 
$1,583;  2-D,  $1,575;  2-E,  $1,483  ;  2-F,  $1,483; 
3,  $1.90;  4- A,  $1.38;  4-B,  $1,843. 

Fluid  sale  for  the  whole  month  of  June 
1942  amounted  to  253,540,812  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  668,771,670  pounds  in 
the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Higher  than  92  score  and  premium  marks, 
42 (4  to  43%c;  90  to  92  score,  42  to  42 ‘Ac; 
unsalted,  90  to  92  score,  42  to  42%c. 

EGGS 

White,  extra  fancy,  43 A  to  49c;  Pacific 
Coast,  Jumbo  and  premium  marks,  50  to 
54c;  whites,  extra  fancy,  specials,  42(4c; 
standards,  39c;  browns,  extra  fancy,  42(4 
to  48c;  standards,  38(4  to  38 (Ac. 

LIVE  POULTRY 


blackberries,  qt.,  23  to  30c;  cantaloupes, 
crt.,  $3.50  to  $5.25. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  various,  bsk.,  40c  to  $1.50;  beets, 
bsk.,  50  to  65c;  broccoli,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  20c;  cabbage, 
bsk.,  40  to  85c;  carrots,  bsk.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
cauliflower,  crt.,  75  to  $2.25;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  75c  to  $1.25;  20  qt.  crt.,  20c  to  $1.25; 
turnips,  bsk.,  50  to  75c;  corn,  crt.,  $1  to 
$1  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1,  $24;  No.  2,  $21  to  $22;  No.  3, 
$18  to  $19;  straw,  $16. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  bu„  $1.38(4;  com,  bu.,  $1.00%; 
oats,  bu.,  61c;  rye,  77%c. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

Butter,  43(4  to  47(4c;  eggs,  white,  specials, 
42(4c;  fancy  to  extra  fancy,  43(4  to  49c; 
brown,  42(4  to  48c;  live  fowls.  20  to  26c; 
chickens,  27  to  30c;  dressed  fowls,  27  to 
39c;  ducks,  21c;  squabs,  30  to  36c;  turkeys, 
37  to  38c;  apples,  bu.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  po¬ 
tatoes,  100  lbs.,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes,  bu.  bsk.,  $1.50  to  $1.75;  lima  beans, 
%  bsk.,  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Vealers,  good  to  choice,  $17  to  $18;  hogs, 
$15.85  to  $16;  sheep,  choice  lambs,  $15.50. 


Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2(4  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1(4  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  small  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower. 

Broilers,  22c;  fowls,  24  to  25c;  chickens, 
23  to  25c;  old  roosters,  17c;  pullets,  29c; 
ducks,  14c;  guineas,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  28(4  to  33(4c;  roasters,  33  to  39c; 
fowls,  23  ‘4  to  29  (4  c;  squabs.  30  to  36c; 
ducks,  19(4  to  21c;  guineas,  26  to  27c; 
turkeys,  36  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Hogs,  $15.25;  cows,  $11;  calves,  $17.50; 
lambs,  $16.25. 

FRUITS 

Apples,  bu.,  50c  to  $1.25;  cherries,  bsk., 
25  to  40c;  avocado  pears,  $1.75  to  $2.75; 


PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  43c;  eggs,  white,  38  to  40c;  brown, 
36  to  38c;  apples,  bu.  bsk.,  90c  to  $1.25; 

potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2  to  $2.10;  onions,  50 
lb.  sacks,  $1.25  to  $1.40;  hens,  24  to  25c; 
rock  springers,  27  to  29c;  leghorn  springers, 
21  to  23c. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $14  to  $14.50; 
good  fat  steers,  $12.75  to  $14;  medium  to 
good,  1200  to  1300  lbs.,  $11  to  $12.25;  tidy, 
1050  to  1150  lbs.,  $12.50  to  $14;  fair,  900  to 
1100  lbs.,  $10  to  $11;  common,  700  to  900 
lbs.  $8  to  $9.50;  common  to  good,  fat  bulls, 
$8  to  $12.50;  common  to  good,  fat  cows, 

$5.50  to  $10.50;  heifers,  700  to  1100  lbs., 
$8  to  $13.25. 

Hogs,  prime  heavy,  $14  to  $14.80;  sheep, 
prime  wethers,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  veal  calves, 
$16.50  to  $17.50;  heavy  and  medium  calves, 
$7  to  $15. 


They  put  pounds  and  pounds  of  pull 
on  the  seams — test  the  fabric  against 
whirring  abrasion  machines  —  wash 
it  and  maul  it  without  mercy  —  only 
then  certify  it"0.  K."  One  reason  is 
"ELEPHANT  HIDE"  DENIM 
the  only  denim  made  by  an  overall 
company  just  for  overalls!  There  isn't 
another  fabric  like  it!  Another  thing, 
Crown-Headlight  Overalls 


FIT  YOU  BETTER  y 

No  matter  how  big  you  are, you’ll  get 
a  good,  comfortable  fit  and  they  stay 
the  right  size,  too,  because  they're 
Sanforized-Shrunk.*Ask  forCrown  or 
Headlight  and  look  forthe  U.  S.  Test¬ 
ing  Certificate  right  on  the  overalls. 
*  Residual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 

CROWN  6- 
HE  AD  LIGHT 

OVERALLS  ™8? 

Crown -Headlight  •  Cincinnati ,  Ohio 


ASTHMfl 


(Does  the  coughing,  gasping  and  wheezing  of  bronchial 
asthma  make  life  miserable  for  you?  If  so.  THEX  may 
bring  you  the  same  welcome  relief  it  has  offered  many 
others.  Write  today  for  Information  about  FREE  trial  offer. 
Caution:  Always  take  TJHEX  according  to  directions. 
THEX  PRODUCTS^  Dept,  682,  Bax  Syracuse,  N.V. 


wfrore  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.B.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns. .  .$9.50  $16.00  $5.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  9.50  12.00  10.50 

R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires. . . .  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross -  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Heavy  Broilers  of  above  Breeds.  Sex  Guar. ..  .$8.00-100 
Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BPumtwmR's  atm 


ALL  BREEDERS  CULLED  AND  BLOODTESTED 


Postpaid  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Can  Ship  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Unsex.  Pits.  Ckls. 

Barred  &  White  Rocks . $9.00  $12.00  $9.00 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES .  9-00  13.00  8.00 

FREE  CIRCULAR.  H.  Mixed .  8.00  10.00  8.00 


J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 

niirtfllklftC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
UULnLIRU)  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield.  Pa. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  476 


Miscellan  eous 


WANTED  —  Corn  sheller,  one  of  larger 
capacity.  New  or  used.  Can  be  motor,  belt 
or  hand  operated.  Give  description  with 
make,  model  and  price.  ALFRED  L.  HART, 
82  Railroad  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Garden  tractor,  walking.  State 
particulars;  also  outboard  motor. 
NEUBECK,  North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy  old  automobiles  before 
1920.  State  condition,  make,  year  and 
price.  GILBERT  WHITLOCK,  Sperry  Rd.. 
Behany,  Conn. 


OLD  STOVES  wanted:  Open  Franklin  stoves 
or  early  cast  iron  closed  heating  stoves. 
'Send  snapshot,  sizes  and  price.  W.  W. 
JACKSON,  Central  VaHey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy:  Used  motorcycles.  Write 
stating  condition,  year  of  manufacture, 
etc.  Any  model.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  NeW-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  One  horse  wagon,  have  two 
horse  mow  machine;  want  exchange  for 
one  horse.  FRED  BECK,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Late  model  power  lawn  mower, 
rubber  tires,  seat  attachment.  Price  un¬ 
important.  GEORGE  E.  BRINKERHOFF, 
Valley  Road,  Oakland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Gravely  garden  tractor,  or  any 
other  good  make,  with  aU  accessories.  Also 
tall  grass  cutter.  MAKANNA,  Greenlawn 
Road.  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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TI-O-GA 
LAYING  FEEDS 

help  you  boost  your 
Egg  Production 

EGG  production  is  so  vital  this  year 
and  next,  that  every  bird  must 
lay  its  quota  or  more.  You  can  help 
assure  top  production  from  your 
birds  by  feeding  Egatine  22% — or 
Tasty  Laying  Food  20%. 

Plan  your  fall  and  winter  feeding 
program  with  one  of  these  proven 
Tioga  Feeds.  They  will  help  your 
hens  meet  every  requirement  for  egg 
production  and  body  maintenance. 

See  your  Tioga  dealer  now!  Pro¬ 
duce  more  and  better  eggs  next 
winter. 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Inc. 

Dept.  A92  Woverly,  N.  Y. 


M 
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Ti-O-GA  twmn&s 


«r,s v/ 


•  An  idle  hen  not  only  isn’t  producing  eggs — she’s 
also  eating  feed  a  laying  hen  should  have. 

Often  hens  are  idle  only  because  their  egg  capac¬ 
ity  is  not  being  utilized.  For  instance,  hens  on  our 
Research  Farm  lay  as  many  as  23  more  eggs  per 
bird  per  year  when  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-min 
is  added  to  the  ration.  And  there,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
the  reason  we  strongly  urge  that  you  give  Pan-a-min 

a  fair  trial. 

It’s  tonics  and  minerals 
that  a  hen  gets  in  Pan-a- 
min.  Both,  we  find,  are  often 
needed  for  top  production. 
Just  ask  your  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer  about  Pan-a-min. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


All  kind*  of  new  *nd  reconditioned  pipe  for  wat«r 
systems,  greenhouse.,  irrigation*,  fence*,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  ai«>  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  u*  auote  you  prices. 
ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13  th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 

AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

FULL  MONTHS 


25 


Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D . Box . 

Town . . .  State 


If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
year  subscription. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  unique  fraud  in  a  get-rich-quick 
scheme  was  worked  on  many  Long 
Island  residents.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Fernandez,  405  East  19th  St.,  New 
York,  persuaded  sundry  credulous 
individuals  to  give  her  money  on 
the  promise  that  she  would  sign  over 
property  and  cash  that  she  would 
inherit  as  soon  as  legal  entangle¬ 
ments  were  adjusted.  One  man  gave 
$1,500  and  according ,  to  Mrs. 
Fernandez’s  reckoning  he  was  worth 
$66,000,000  and  owned  100  homes  in 
Long  Island  cities.  A  post  card  of  an 
Asbury  Park  house  she  .claimed  to 
be  worth  $376,000  cost  him  $400. 
She  also  gave  envelopes  sealed  with 
a  faked  notary  seal,  saying  it  would 
be  a  criminal  offense  to  break  the 
seal.  One  contained  a  five  cent  note 
book;  another  newspaper  clippings. 
She  told  fantastic  stories  of  the 
money  she  gave  to  help  the  poor 
and  of  real  estate  given  away.  In 
all  some  40  people  contributed  to 
her  scheme.  When  arrested  she 
claimed  the  swindling  accusations 
of  the  police  paralyzed  her  and  she 
was  taken  to  the  prison  ward  in 
Bellevue  Hospital. 

For  years  I  have  read  your  paper, 
and  especially  the  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Over  two  year  my  neighbors  and  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  an  electric 
line.  After  a  lot  of  running  around, 
we  received  a  letter  on  September 
4,  1941  stating  that  all  the  prelimin¬ 
ary  work  on  the  proposed  extension 
was  completed  and  to  go  ahead  and 
wire  our  house  and  barn.  We  had  this 
work  done,  inspected  and  approved. 
We  were  promised  the  line  in  less 
than  two  months,  but  all  we  got 
were  promises.  They  said  we  had  a 
priorty  number  and  would  get  the 
line  very  soon.  They  dug  the  holes 
and  laid  the  poles  beside  them.  Now 
they  claim  the  Government  is  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  from  finishing  any 
more  lines.  Seven  on  this  two  mile 
line  depended  on  electricity  and  even 
bought  more  cows  to  help  the  food 
for  freedom  program  and  expected 
to  get  electric  milkers.  We  all  have 
our  money  invested  for  no  good  at 
all.  I  wonder  if  you  could  do  some¬ 
thing  for  us,  or  tell  us  what  we  could 
do  about  all  this  mess.  The  same 
company  built  three  lines  which 
should  have  been  built  after  ours. 

New  York  c.  b. 

We  presented  the  complaint  and 
in  about  six  weeks  our  reader  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  line  was  completed 
and  installed  after  a  year  of  promises 
and  delays. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  collect 
$40  that  is  owed  to  me  for  wages.  The 
debtor  sent  me  a  statement  showing 
what  he  owes  me,  but  though  he 
is  still  building  houses,  he  says  he 
can’t  pay  me,  because  he  hasn’t  any 
money.  I  would  appreciate  if  you 
would  collect  it  for  me.  You  have 
collected  so  much  money  for  other 
people,  that  I  have  faith  that  you 
can  collect  mine  for  me.  s.  z. 

Massachusetts 

We  are  sorry  to  disappoint  our 
reader.  This  was  a  claim  for  wages 
and  there  is  little  short  of  a  suit 
that  will  succeed  in  such  cases.  The 
debtors  are  usually  adroit  with  ex¬ 
cuses  if  they  reply  to  our  requests, 
or,  as  in  this  case,  simply  ignore  our 
letters.  When  the  record  shows  little 
or  no  financial  standing,  a  suit  would 
be  simply  an  added  expense.  Wage 
claims  and  personal  debts  we  seldom 
try  to  handle  and  the  wisest  course 
is  to  give  them  to  a  lawyer  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  before  they  get  too  old. 

John  Factor  and  11  persons  were 
charged  with  having  defrauded  300 
individuals  of  $1,000,000  since  1939  in 
sales  of  whiskey  warehouse  receipts. 
The  12  parties  were  held  on  24 
counts  charging  mail  fraud  and 
securities  violations  and  conspiracy. 
The  transactions  were  carried  out  in 
the  names  of  three  firms  that  are 
now  defunct  —  The  United  Bottling 
and  Distributing  Company,  headed 
by  Factor,  A.  A.  Slater  and  Company 
and  the  Old  Oak  Bottling  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Company,  all  of  Chicago, 
Ill.  The  defendants  claimed  to  repre¬ 
sent  an  “old  established  firm”  and 
persuaded  holders  of  warehouse 
receipts  to  surrender  their  certificates 
on  the  promise  that  the  liquor  would 
be  bottled  and  disposed  of  at  a 
large  profit. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  20 
years.  I  like  the  paper  very  much 
especially  the  Publisher’s  Desk.  I 
started  five  friends  as  subscribers 
some  years  back  by  paying  their 
first  subscription.  You  helped  me  to 
collect  $1.50  for  which  I  was  thank¬ 
ful.  I  have  F.  F.  French  Operator 
Inc.,  and  551  Fifth  Avenue  shares. 
Could  you  let  me  know  if  there  will 
ever  be  a  chance  to  get  some  money 
back  on  them.  f.  r. 

Connecticut 

We  doubt  that  investors  will  ever 
realize  anything  on  these  investments. 
There  seems  to  be  no  market  for 
them  now.  If  the  stock  could  possi¬ 
bly  be  sold  for  the  cost  of  transfer 
tax  an  investor  might  establish  a 
loss  for  income  tax  purposes.  Ex¬ 
perienced  investment  houses  consider 
the  situation  hopeless.  With  others, 
the  Fred  F.  French  ventures  were  a 
fiasco  at  the  time  of  the  real  estate 
panic  and  while  they  are  operating 
some  properties  now  the  deficit  in 
this  particular  case  is  over  three 
million  dollars  and  it  will  take  some 
time  to  reduce  it,  if  it  ever  can  be 
accomplished. 


Just  a  few  words  of  thanks  at 
this  time  for  your  interest  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  Union  Mill  Ends  of 
Monticello,  N.  Y.  It  was  a  very 
small  amount,  and  I  would  have 
never  heard  from  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Publisher’s  Desk.  They 
wrote  me  to  send  the  package  back 
C.O.D.  and  they  would  refund  my 
money  and  pay  all  charges,  which 
they  did,  but  I  owe  my  sincere 
thanks  to  you,  and  hope  those  people 
can  be  stopped  from  doing  such  a 
business.  My  husband  just  renewed 
his  subscription  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  10  years,  mrs.  m.  w.  l. 

Pennsylvania 

There  has  been  persistent  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  quality  of  mill  ends 
sent  by  this  company.  The  pieces 
were  not  as  advertised,  they  were 
very  small  lengths  and  some  were 
mere  scraps.  They  advertised  to  send 
by  mail  but  sent  the  package  by 
express  with  charges.  We  are  glad 
they  made  this  particular  matter 
right.  We  more  than  appreciate  the 
generous  subscription  and  say  again 
that  our  help  is  offered  without  any 
charge  and  whether  the  amount  is 
small  or  large  we  make  the  same 
effort  to  collect  an  account  and  feel 
worse  than  the  reader  if  we  fail 
to  do  so. 


The  Zeitzer  Studio,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  received  $1  for  which  a  group 
picture  was  to  be  sent.  The  picture 
has  not  been  received  and  these 
people  fail  to  make  any  reply  to 
inquiries.  What  can  you  do  for  her 
about  this?  f.  m.  g. 

New  Jersey 

There  was  nothing  we  could  do 
as  the  company  simply  ignored  all 
demands.  We  give  the  record  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  The  name 
Penn  Photo  Service  also  appeared 
on  their  recipt. 


In  1937  I  bought  a  piano  for  $125 
from  Jacob  Doll  and  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York.  In  1940  they  repurchased 
it  and  gave  me  two  notes  for  $62.50 
each,  which  were  protested.  They 
then  gave  two  checks  for  same,  one 
of  which  was  paid  and  payment 
stopped  on  the  other.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  money.  g.  B. 

Pennsylvania 

Doll  promised  to  send  the  money 
to  us  but  did  not.  In  the  meantime 
the  concern  went  out  of  business 
and  there  is  no  way  to  enforce 
payment. 

Herbert  G.  Smith  former  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  defunct  Smith  Electric 
Company  was  given  a  sentence  of 
two  years  and  nine  months  for  mail 
fraud  and  conspiracy.  The  electric 
firm  went  to  pieces  in  1940  and 
Smith  had  been  sought  for  some  two 
years.  Ho  was  charged  with  forging 
sales  contracts  for  goods  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  the 
amount  of  something  like  $165,000, 
later  selling  them  for  about  $144,000. 
He  had  previously  served  four  years 
on  a  Michigan  robbery  charge. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  In  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

_  _  - - 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 


FARMS  FOR  sale,  Upper  Hudson  Valley. 

New  York  State,  Warren,  Washington  and 
Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms,  chicken 
farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms,  tourist 
farms.  Write  for  lists.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY,  Box  377,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  FARM  for  rent,  150  acres,  good 
pasture,  main  residence,  modern  Grade-A 
barn,  two  houses,  outbuildings.  $100  per 
month,  long  lease,  immediate  occupancy. 
H.  J.  HUNTER,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

U  w  n  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
•3  £1  £  £7  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  Quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  FARM,  35  acres,  capacity  7,000 
birds.  Price  $3,500;  terms.  GEORGE 
COLLINS,  Milton,  Delaware. 


DAIRY  FARM,  90  acres;  land  very  pro¬ 
ductive;  buildings  A-l  condition.  Price 
$8,000  terms.  CHAS.  STUCHLIK,  Milton, 
Delaware. 


FOR  SALE:  120  acre  Western  Maryland 
limestone  farm.  Good  buildings;  near 
markets,  improved  roads.  $40  per  acre. 
W.  S.  MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 
S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 

off Tp  yotjr  white  and  brown  eggs 

SHIP  *  \V .  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAU  TO 

l°Jay  St _ New.  York  City 

Discriminating 
CAMERA  FANS  1  Better  Service 

Clip  this  ad  and  6end  trial  roll  with  C 

Bolls  developed,  your  choice,  two  beau-  m  j 

tiful  double  weight  professional  enlarge-  'Tj' 

ments  and  8  never-fado  Raytone  prints,  '  , 
or  two  prints  each  good  negative.  Other  money  saving 
coupons  included  with  your  order. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

_ U/hsnnc  I 


Dept.  60-F. 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 


PH  ha  nrirri  APCn  Outstanding  pictures  because 

HLIll  IltVLLlfr  til  individual  attention  given 
BACH  NEGATIVE.  No  mass  production  methods.  Boll 
developed  and  8  guaranteed  prints  only  25e.  8  heauti- 
mi  fun  size  4x6  enlargements  35e.  Immediate  service. 
Write  for  Mailing  Bags. 

Minicam  Photo  Labs.,  Dept.  91,  Lacrosse,  Wisconsin 

.  An>*lt  Two  Beautiful 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

CENTURY1 * PHOTO®  8ERV  ICE^YFcR^Tw^ 


IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  }>otAw— 
deckle-edge.  **  25e  per  roll  of  right -  lade- Proof. 

PHOTOS.  BoX  2255,  ^TERSON,  N.  J. 

Posting  Land  Sip  3c  Each 

Delivered  no  less  than  ten.  11  inches  by  11  inches. 

Approved  sample  Five  Cents. 

JOS.  POLITO,  477  7th  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  for  $2  50;  IOO  for  $4-00. 

&Tye2r5  T\. 

FOR  INVENTORS  r^ovreont^nee 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  “How  to  Get 
Your  Patent”  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form— both  free. 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE:  7  room  old  house  in  country 
village;  $1,200,  one-half  cash.  Also  4 
rooms,  2  acres,  garden,  fruit  for  $2,000; 
one-half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  Splendid  farm  of  200  acres  in 
Northern  York  County.  High  elevation; 
excellent  repair;  large  stand  of  planted  pine. 
FRANK  D.  FENDERSON,  Alfred,  Maine. 


FARMS  FOR  sale;  free  list.  Dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 


NORTHFIELD,  VERMONT,  175-acre  village 
dairy  farm.  On  Central  Vermont  railroad. 
12  miles  from  State  Capital.  Modernized  2- 
family  house.  Free  village  water.  80  ft. 
barn,  other  buildings.  All  slate  roofs,  elec¬ 
tricity.  Interesting  and  delightful  country. 
Excellent  markets,  educational  opportunities 
rate  high.  $6,200.  Free  illustrated  description 
and  information  on  long  term  financing. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NICELY  LOCATED  farm  for  sale.  Make  a 
splendid  estate.  Same  distance  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  dual  state  and 
U.  S.  highway  in  New  Jersey.  ROOM  4042, 
167  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  To  rent  chicken  farm  with 
option  to  buy.  ADVERTISER  4159,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  260  acre  farm,  115  miles  from 
New  York  City,  2  miles  from  village. 
Electricity,  spring  water,  timber,  good 
buildings.  ADVERTISER  4160,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN.  STATE  road  money  making 
farm;  200  acres,  15  cows,  500  hens,  all 
equipment.  Only  $7,500.  R.  S.  ARMSTRONG, 
Winchendon,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Gentlemens  farm  on  beautiful 
Connecticut  valley;  money  maker,  97  acres 
good  alfalfa  land,  purebred  Guernsey  herd, 
high  class  retail  milk  route,  pasteurizing 
plant,  full  line  of  equipment;  price  $19,000 
cash.  ADVERTISER  4163,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


Olive  Hogsheads  120  Gallons  $2.00  Ea. 

Olive  Barrel"  about  50  Gallons,.  $1.00  each  on  ears 
at  New  York.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Nothing  sent 

clo.D  HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE.  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


WANTED  FARM  about  25  acres,  small  house, 
some  coops,  electricity;  reasonable.  Vi¬ 
cinity  Dover,  N.  J.  Describe  fully.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4168,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


mi*  |  n  |  $2.50  each,  5-$l2.00,  I0‘$23.00lr 

Whisky  Barrels  20-$44.00,  50-$I05.00.  Other  Bar¬ 
gains,  Glass  Gallon,  Jugs.  Bushel  Hampers.  Cotton 

SHC0-0^'t)SRCHARaDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria,  III. 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 

<4  (Ml  each.  Two  for  $7.50,  freight  prepaid.  Special 
Prices  on  Quantities.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’ 
P  D I  ST  I LLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 

BATATA  Dire  We  can  offer  25,000  double  print- 
rUlAlU  DnUj  ed  potato  bags,  prompt  shipment. 
Write  RIVERSIDE  BAG  &  BURLAP  CORPORATION, 
249  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

I  _  Ct..l,  • — used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 

Large  jlOCK  new  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 

free  Irving’s  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


n  p  i  for  extra  Large  Size  White  Oak  and  Wal- 
iay  L3SI1  nut  Trees.  Advise  measurement  around 
Waist,  Height  MAX  WAGENBERG.  York,  Penna. 

Wf'h  £~\  f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
*-*  Mills,  Ine..  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Greeting  Cards;  12  beautiful  everyday  with  or  without 
Scripturei.  50c.  Parmington,  1329  Culver,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms, 
near  Washington-Baltimore  markets.  State 
size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  Hale- 
thorpe,  Maryland.  • 


SMALL  FARM  plots  from  VA  acres  to  40 
acres  on  state  highway;  $150  and  up;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE;  Sheep  ranch,  capacity  2,500.  Two 
hours  from  New  York  City.  450  acres,  fine 
building,  3  dwellings,  barns,  sheds,  good 
fences.  Sacrifice;  good  terms.  ADVERTISER 
4226,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TO  RENT:  14  acre  chicken  farm,  5  room 
house,  electricity,  houses  for  1,000  chick¬ 
ens,  brook,  good  road;  near  Flemington. 
Rent  $20.  MRS.  G.  LJEBHART,  Hihope  Farm, 
R.  D.  2,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Small  place,  one  or  two  acres 
on  or  near  main  road  within  100  miles; 
free  and  clear.  Cash,  details,  reasonable; 
no  brokers,  or  will  rent.  ADVERTISER 
4170,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Dairy  farm  on  share  basis.  Give 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4173,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  Coop  for  2,000  chickens,  5 
acres;  also  6-room  house.  JACOB  SMIT, 
Selden,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  country  brick  bungalow,  4 
rooms  with  bath  downstairs,  3  attic  rooms 
City  gas,  electricity,  telephone,  automatic 
hot.  cold  water.  Beautiful  trees,  shelter  for 
cow,  few  chickens  or  ducks.  25  miles 
commuting.  Here  you  may  have  your  own 
swimming  pool.  Excellent  hunting,  trapping, 
canoeing.  $1,500  down,  $35  per  month.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4176,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE;  Poultry  farm,  coops  4,000  hens,  40 
acres,  buildings;  $5,950.  Dairy  farm,  93 
acres,  13  cows,  2  horses,  machinery,  2  barns; 
$5,500.  HUMPHREY,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  Picturesque  old  house  in  Penna. 

Large  lot  with  shade,  13  rooms,  2  baths, 
3  porches  (one  sleeping),  hot  water  heat, 
electricity.  Fine  for  tea  house,  nursing 
home,  small  private  school  or  residence. 
Rent  reasonable.  ADVERTISER  4174,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


$45  DOWN,  $5  monthly  buy  unimproved 
country  homes.  JOHN  W.  BUCK,  Kingston, 
New  York. 


WANTED— Low 
cash.  Within 
BROWN  SHIELD , 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 


priced  farms,  homes;  pay 
100  miles.  Bargains  only. 
1900,  Grand  Concourse, 


PROFITABLE  JERSEY  dairy  farm,  suitable 
partner  owners.  Registered,  certified,  ac¬ 
credited.  Two  modern  houses.  Hard  road  to 
U.  S.  route.  New  6-can  cooler,  Springs, 
brook,  creek,  timber.  $14,000.  Bradford 
County.  ADVERTISER  4183,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOME  AND  income  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
suitable  for  retiring  farmer.  Four  apart¬ 
ment  house,  each  renting  for  $20  monthly, 
for  sale.  Price  $6,500,  possibly  half  could 
remain  on  mortgage.  Owner.  ADVERTISER 
4178,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Country  general  store,  also 
home  in  same  village.  Will  sell  store 
separate  or  sell  home  and  store  together, 
cheap.  KATHRYN  DARTT,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLETOWN  —  Best  farms  in  Orange 
County.  All  sizes  and  kinds,  low  prices. 
Play  safe.  See  “Doc”  before  you  buy  and 
save.  “DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y. 
Free  list. 


WANTED — Rent  small  farm  within  100  miles 
New  York.  Furnished  modern  house. 
OELSCHLAGER,  Walker  Valley,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  5-15  acre  poultry  farm.  New 
York  or  Connecticut;  with  house,  elec¬ 
tricity;  not  more  than  one  mile  from  rail¬ 
road,  school,  Catholic  church,  about  8  miles 
to  nearest  city.  Price  $2,000,  cash  $1,000. 
SIGG,  24  Garden  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  MANY  are  looking  for,  are  you? 

100  acres  with  lake  frontage,  paved  high¬ 
way,  woods,  brook,  7  room  house  over¬ 
looking  lake,  electricity,  running  water, 
dairy  barn,  16  ties;  $3,100.  Location  alone 
worth  the  price.  Many  others.  STARK¬ 
WEATHER,  Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY-GRAIN  farm,  182  acres,  complete 
with  40  registered  Ayrshires,  horses,  tools, 
equipment,  feed.  Good  buildings,  water, 
electricity.  Possession.  $22,000.  SOUTHLEA, 
Mt.  Airy,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm  of  39  acres,  a  large  house, 
1  bam,  granary,  shed,  chicken  house. 
STANLEY  TITUS,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


EQUIPPED  POULTRY  farm  for  sale,  4 
acres,  4-room  bungalow,  electricity,  run¬ 
ning  water  in  every  building,  2,500  hens, 
1,500  layers;  price  $5,000.  Farm  is  located 
at  North  Green  St.,  Tuckerton,  N.  J.  In¬ 
quire  at  Mr.  Pinho,  2124  Caroline  Ave., 
Linden,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  100  or  150  acres, '  improved 
roads,  running  water,  centralized  school. 
Low  price  for  quick  sale.  W.  H.  REYNOLDS, 
R.  D.,  Cameron,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale;  Dairy  farm,  between  two 
lakes,  130  acres,  house,  barns,  electricity, 
fully  stocked  with  all  equipment;  $7,000. 
W.  SCEZNEY,  Thompson,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE:  7-room  house  in  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  Four  lots  in  Beach- 
wood,  New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4210, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE;  Large  modern  dairy  farm, 
nicely  located,  best  of  buildings,  silos, 
60-cow  tieup,  will  keep  100  head,  with  or 
without  stock;  failing  health.  Also  smaller 
farm,  first  class  condition,  large  new  hen 
house  and  silo.  ADVERTISER  4197,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Attractive  Adirondack  farm. 

Modern  conveniences,  44  acres,  20  acres 
timber;  $3,500  cash.  ADVERTISER  4198,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BARGAIN:  Eight  acres,  good  house,  bams, 
school,  electricity,  defense  work.  ADOLPH 
BACKUS,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  96  acres,  dairy  bam,  house,  all 
outbuildings,  electricity,  running  water 
house  and  barn.  Berks  County.  P.  A. 
CHRISTMAN,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Hamburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Monmouth  County  New  Jersey, 
100  acre  farm.  Convenient  and  pleasant 
location  on  highway  near  town.  Land  in 
high  state  of  cultivation,  suitable  any  crops, 
now  dairy,  30  head.  Fine  market  for  all 
crops.  AVERTISER  4204,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  71  acre  truck  farm,  %  mile 
river  front,  new  6-room  house;  cheap. 
One  acre,  6-room  house,  fruit;  cheap. 
CYRUS  HOFFMAN,  Millmont,  Union  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


380  ACRES,  good  buildings,  modem  im¬ 
provements.  wood,  timber;  milk  checks 
$500.  55  cattle,  horses,  machinery.  $13,500, 

$1,500  cash.  HOLST,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 


43  ACRES,  general  especially  fruit,  good 
buildings;  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.  $3,500. 
ADVERTISER  4207,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  MOST  of  the  best  for  the  least,  188 
fertile  acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  10- 
room  dwelling,  improvements,  large  stock 
bams,  silo;  to  settle  estate.  $10,000.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MARLBORO.  30-acre  neglected  farm. 

Dwelling,  outbuildings,  small  spring  brook; 
secluded,  yet  accessible;  $2,500.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD  —  Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low,  near  mountains,  streams,  bus;  easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  One  hen  house  for  raising 
10,000  hens.  Equipped  with  most  modem 
convenineces,  30  feet,  wide  by  200  feet 
long.  Two  floors,  16  rooms  each  floor,  12x20. 
Call  Belchertown  3641  or  come  to  see 
LOUIS  ENDELSON,  S.  Main  St.,  Belcher- 
town,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  On  account  of  poor  health  will 
sacrifice  for  quick  sale  complete  50  gallon 
pasteurizing  outfit  with  refrigeration  and 
automatic  boiler,  pipes  and  fittings,  nearly 
new.  Price  $1,500  cash;  cost  us  $3,500.  Also 
retail  route  if  desired.  30  miles  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4165,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  HERDSMAN  wants  to  rent 
large  stocked  and  mechanized  dairy  farm, 
outright  or  on  shares;  close  to  schools  and 
markets.  CHAS.„  R.  WERSTLER,  Spring 
City,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties  farms  are  still  the  best,  ask 
for  list.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED  in  Westchester  or  Putnam 
Counties  to  work  on  share  crop  basis,  farm 
owners  services  required.  Have  1,000 
chickens  or  more  6  head  cattle;  could 
eliminate  cattle  if  necessary.  ADVERTISER 
4225,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Modem  dairy  farm,  consisting 
of  retail  milk  route  selling  1,000  quarts 
milk  daily,  up  to  date  barns  with  tie  ups 
for  80  head,  pasteurizing  plant,  about  100 
head  of  stock,  etc.  Located  about  1  hour 
from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4219, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NAEMOOR  FARM  —  15  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  one  miles  from  Harvey’s  Lake. 
250  acres,  110  cleared,  fertile,  level  acres. 
8  room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  bath. 
6  room  bungalow,  3  large  barns.  60  ton 
hay  shed,  3  car  garage,  blacksmith  shop, 
hen,  spring  and  smoke  house.  80  tree  apple 
orchard,  fruit  trees,  3  attractive  landscaped 
ponds.  Suitable  for  beef  or  dairy  cattle, 
poultry  or  hogs.  Hard  surfaced  state  road 
through  farm.  ANDREW  J.  SORDON1, 
Sterling  Hotel,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  farm,  seven  miles  from 
Greene;  dirt  road;  180  acres.  JOSEPH 
PAGE,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  ORLANDO,  neat  cabin  fur¬ 
nished  choice  lot;  price  $275.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  he  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


WANTED  AT  once,  married  man,  experi¬ 
enced  in  dairy  farming.  Wife  to  do 
housework;  have  own  living  quarters.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4071,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN  to  help  owner  on  country 
home.  Milk  one  cow,  care  for  horse, 
garden  and  act  as  handy  man.  A  good  home 
for  dependable  man.  State  salary  expected. 
A.  D.  HEQUEMBOURG,  Union  Valley  Road, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Hand  milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Write  for  particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Box  B,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


WANTED  AT  once,  reliable,  steady,  test 
cow  milker;  three  times  hand  milking. 
Also  experienced  hand  milkers  and  barn 
men;  twice  a  day  milking.  Also  milk  route 
and  dairymen.  Good  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Apply  at  once.  LAUXMONT 
FARMS,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 


NURSES — Graduates  or  good  undergraduates, 
steady  position;  $70-$85  monthly,  mainte¬ 
nance.  Write  fully  qualifications.  SANI¬ 
TARIUM.  2915  Williamsbridge  Road,  New 
York  City. 


WANTED  —  Young  man  or  woman,  non- 
smoker  for  poultry  farm.  $55  per  month 
and  board.  State  age,  weight,  draft  classifi¬ 
cation.  etc.  ADVERTISER  4118,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


APPLE  PICKERS,  six  cents  bushel;  straight 
board  and  room.  Write  WELDAY’S 
ORCHARD,  Smithfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  All  around  married  man  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  nice 
home  excellent  consideration.  Write  all 
qualifications  and  enclose  copies  of  refer¬ 
ences.  ADVERTISER  4132,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  resident  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y„ 
stating  age  and  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  middleaged  woman  to 
assist  with  household.  State  particulars 
and  wages.  RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  FARM,  experienced  Surge  ma¬ 
chine  single  milkers,  start  $75.  Hand 
milkers.  $65  and  board.  Advancement. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  farm  boy,  milk, 
drive  truck  and  tractor;  under  draft  age 
or  deferred.  J.  HAROLD  BENNETCH, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED  AT  once,  single  man,  experienced 
all  branches  dairy,  farming  and  care  of 
stock,  drive  tractor  and  truck.  Best  living 
conditions  and  good  wages.  JORDAN 
FARMS,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  man  and  wife,  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  years,  to  become  house 
father  and  mother  for.  group  of  boys  in 
reform  school.  Previous  institutional  ex¬ 
perience  not  required.  Native  American  farm 
people  given  preference.  No  dependents 
accommodated.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  PERMANENT.  country. 

Clean,  wait  table,  simple  cooking.  Every 
modern  conveniences.  Top  salary.  Must  be 
responsible,  competent,  willing,  have  re¬ 
cent  references.  State  age,  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER,  4158,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Country  woman,  good  cook  and 
houseworker.  Good  natured,  like  young 
people.  Establishment  catering  to  Christian 
clientele.  Able  to  cook  for  20  to  30  in 
season.  Small  family  winter,  more  week¬ 
ends.  Good  home  and  wages  to  right  party. 
Day  off.  Modem  kitchen.  Permanent.  State 
wages,  religion,  nationality,  experience,  age. 
Send  picture,  if  possible.  References.  ECHO 
VALLEY  RANCH,  Lake  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Childless  couple  on  poultry 
breeding  farm.  Man  assist  farm  work; 
wife  take  charge  small  modern  house, 
references  required.  M.  WEITZLER,  South- 
bury,  Conn. 


WANTED — Woman  for  housework  and  plain 
cooking.  Physicians’  private  home.  MRS. 
R.  HEWSON,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  large  commercial 
poultry  farm.  Farm  experience  desired. 
Starting  salary  ($60)  sixty  dollars  per  month 
including  board,  room  and  laundry.  LAKE- 
WOOD  EGG  FARM,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  White  man  or  boy  as  general 
farm  hand.  State  particulars  and  wages. 
RUSSELL  PETERS,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  476 , 


Women  Join 


as  International  Harvester  Dealers 

■  ■  . 


Teach  Power  Farming  to  an  Army  or  TRACTORETTES 


slippery,  slanting  decks  of  a  destroyer. 

Their  Tractorette  training  cost  them  noth¬ 
ing,  except  the  energy  and  intelligence  which 
they  put  into  it.  The  company  conceived  and 
launched  the  program.  Its  financial  costs  are 
shouldered  by  both  the  Harvester  dealers  and 
the  company. 

i  t  i 

This  fall  and  winter  Tractorette  training 
courses  will  be  broadened  to  meet  new  needs 
as  they  arise.  Thousands  of  new  girls  will  take 
the  course  and  join  the  "women’s  field  artil¬ 
lery”  next  spring,  fit  and  ready  for  the  every- 
year  battle  of  the  land.  Until  Victory  is  won, 
Tractorette  training  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  important  extra  services  gladly  rendered 
by  Harvester  dealers,  as  typical  American  busi¬ 
nessmen,  to  the  farmers  and  to  the  nation. 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SUN  is  just  over  the  ridge.  Breakfast  is 
just  under  the  belt.  The  farmer  and  his 
helpers  sample  the  breeze  as  they  stand  on  the 
back  steps,  and  the  farmer  says: 

"I’ve  got  to  go  into  town  this  morning  and 
I’ll  be  gone  a  while.  Meantime,  Emily,  you  and 
Ruth  might  as  well  start  in  on  the  south  forty.” 

Emily?  Ruth?  Girls?  Sure,  why  not?  For  Emily 
and  Ruth  are  Tractorettes  .  .  .  and  they  know 
their  stuff.  They’ll  check  their  tractors  for  fuel 
and  lubrication.  They’ll  make  those  minor 
engine  adjustments  they  noted  mentally  last 
night.  They’ll  roll  out  early  and  do  a  first  class 
job  of  field  work,  straight  down  the  rows. 

What  is  a  Tractorette? 

A  TRACTORETTE  is  a  farm  girl  or  woman 
who  wants  to  help  win  the  battle  of  the 
land,  to  help  provide  Food  for  Freedom.  She 
is  the  farm  model  of  the  girl 
who  is  driving  an  ambulance 
or  running  a  turret  lathe  in 
the  city.  Like  her  city  sisters, 
she  has  had  the  benefit  of 
special  training. 


Late  last  winter  International  Harvester  deal¬ 
ers  began  to  train  this  summer’s  Tractorettes. 
The  dealers  provided  classrooms,  instructors, 
and  machines.  The  Harvester  company  fur¬ 
nished  teaching  manuals,  slide  films,  mechan¬ 
ical  diagrams,  and  service  charts.  The  girls 
themselves  were  required  to  bring  only  two 
things— an  earnest  willingness  to  work  and  a 
complete  disregard  for  grease  under  the  fin¬ 
gernails  or  oil  smudges  on  the  nose. 

They  studied  motors  and  transmissions,  cool¬ 
ing  systems,  and  ignition.  They  studied  service 
care.  They  learned  to  drive  tractors.  They 
learned  to  attach  the  major  farm  implements 
that  are  used  with  tractors.  And  they  were 
painstakingly  taught  the  safe  way  to  do  every¬ 
thing. 

•  •  • 

Today,  on  their  family  farms  or  elsewhere, 
thousands  of  "graduates”  are 
doing  a  real  job  for  victory. 
Tractorettes  are  doing  the 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by 
the  boys  who  now  are  fly¬ 
ing  bombers  or  riding  the 
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This  Maine  Farm  Boy  Makes  Sure  His  Flock  is  Well  Fed 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  19,  1942 


Treat  the  Early  -  Hatched  Pullets  R%ht ! 


of  the  most  significant  parts 
of  America’s  poultry  and  egg 
production  industry  this  Fall 
is  tfye  new  pullet  crop  which 
has  been  in  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  during  this  Spring  and 
Summer.  It  is  the  potential  table  egg  factory 
for  the  coming  year.  And  it  is  to  be  another 
war-year,  one  during  which  the  national 
stress  must  again  be  on  the  building  up  of 
an  ever  greater  food  supply  and  food  reserve. 
The  poultry  flocks  must  be  regimented  toward 
this  end  —  they  must  be  ready  to  do  their 
part.  Flock  owners  must  manage  the  hens 
right,  for  the  increased  egg  yield  must  be 
accomplished  economically,  in  the  interests 
of  a  sound  and  permanent  agriculture. 

Early  Fall  usually  sees  the  real  opening  of 
the  poultry  farmer’s  production  year,  for  it 
is  the  time  when  early-hatched  pullets  first 
come  into  laying  condition  and  start  the  new 
season’s  yield  of  table  eggs. 

Most  farmers  and  poultrymen  either  ^ 
brought  off  some  chicks  in  January,  February 
or  early  March,  or  bought  some  early-hatched 
chicks,  and  thus  have  some  pullets  now  on 
range  which  are  nearing  the  first-egg  stage 
of  maturity.  For  best  yield  results  pullets 
should  be  brought  in  from  the  fields  or  ranges 
as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  noticed 
that  quite  a  number  of  those  of  the  same  age 
have  begun  to  spring  combs,  assume  bright 
red  head  parts,  show  deepening  bodies,  and 
otherwise  indicate  that  they  are  getting  ready 
to  start  egg  production.  A  few  will  have 
dropped  their  first  eggs  on  the  range,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  Such  pullets  should  have  attained 
almost  full  body  size,  and  put  on  a  good  re¬ 
serve  of  flesh  and  body  fat.  They  will  appear 
bright,  quick,  alert,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Such  early-hatched  pullets  are  ready  for 
housing,  and  will  probably  come  into  full 
lay  much  quicker  and  more  even¬ 
ly,  if  housed  as  they  are  just 
entering  the  laying  stage  of  their 
development  and  placed  under  the 
uniform  egg-forcing  surroundings 
and  management  of  the  average 
laying  house. 

Have  Clean  Houses  Ready 

Undoubtedly  range-reared  pul¬ 
lets,  grown  out  under  natural 
conditions,  will  have  acquired  a 
vigor  and  stamina  which  must  be 
preserved  in  order  that  they  may 
carry  through  the  long  Winter 
and  subsequent  laying  season 
under  egg-forcing  management 
and  stand  up  under  it  healthfully 
and  efficiently. 

The  change  from  range  to  house 
must  not  endanger  this  natural 
health;  it  should  tend  to  maintain 
it  and  increase  it.  Therefore,  in 
the  few  days  just  before  the  new 
pullets  are  to  be  caught,  sorted, 
and  housed,  the  laying  houses, 
their  new  quarters,  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  for  them. 

This  involves:  (1)  Emptying 
them  of  all  old  fowls,  young 
pullets  and  old  fowls  should  never 
be  mixed.  (2)  Sweeping  down 
the  ceilings  and  walls  and,  finally, 
the  floors,  removing  all  old  accu¬ 
mulations  of  dirt,  cobwebs  and 
litter.  (3)  Applying,  preferably 
with  a  force  pump,  a  five  percent 
solution  of  a  good  disinfectant, 
making  sure  that  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  house  has  been 
drenched  with  the  disease-germ¬ 
killing  agency.  (4)  Emptying  all 
nests  of  old  litter,  emptying  all 
hoppers  of  any  old  mash  or  grain, 
and  a  very  thorough  disinfecting 
of  fixtures.  (5)  Then  the  refilling 
of  hoppers,  nests,  and  floors  with 
new,  fresh,  clean  mash,  straw  or 
litter.  This  should  render  even  an 
old  poultry  laying  house  ade¬ 
quately  sanitary  for  the  re- 
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ception  of  new  pullets. 

There  are  probably  several  weeks  of  hot 
weather  still  ahead  of  us,  and  so  the  new 
pullet  layers  should  not  be  over-crowded — 
allow  fully  four  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  pullet,  and  do  not  change  this  time-proved 
good  rule.  Leave  the  windows  in  both  front 
and  rear  walls  wide  open  during  these 
Autumn  weeks,  so  that  whatever  breeze  pre¬ 
vails  may  be  drawn  through  the  laying  houses, 
to  refresh  and  protect  these  fast-developing 
laying  stock  birds. 

It  is  good  management  of  early-hatched 
pullets,  after  they  have  once  been  housed, 
to  keep  them  closely  confined  to  their  houses 
for  the  rest  of  the  Fall  and  Winter,  and 
probably  for  the  balance  of  their  first  laying 
year.  It  means  that  they  will  be  kept  in 
closer  contact  with  the  food  supplies,  that 
their  food  intakes  will  be  greater,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  forcing  toward  egg-making  will 
take  place.  It  means  that  they  will  be  held 
under  more  uniform  environmental  conditions 
than  would  otherwise  prevail.  Layers  respond 
to  continued  uniform  care  and  management. 
It  means,  further,  that  the  chances  of  their 
contracting  .diseases  will  be  lessened  because 
of  the  better  control  which  ,one  has  over  the 
house. 

Of  paramount  importance  to  these  newly 
maturing  hens  is  a  constant  and  continuous 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water.  They  will  drink 
an  enormous  quantity  of  water  during  the 
days  when  they  are  being  transformed  from 
growing  birds  to  egg-laying  fowls,  and  when 
they  are  developing  into  heavy  producers. 

War  Emergency  Laying  Mash 

The  war  emergency  has  created  certain 
problems  for  the  poultry  feeders  of  this 
country.  Poultrymen  have  been  accustomed 


The  long  laying  house  on  this  New  Jersey  Leghorn  egg  farm  will  carry 
several  thousand  new  layers  through  this  coming  Winter  to  help  supply 

the  Nation  with  more  food. 


Rhode  Island  Red  early-hatched  pullets  are  off  to  a  good  start  in  this 
backyard  poultry  plant.  The  family  will  enjoy  fresh  eggs  throughout 

the  Winter. 


to  using  more  and  more  milled  products  and 
protein  and  vitamin  concentrates  in  the  con¬ 
cocting  of  their  egg-forcing  laying  mashes. 
The  war  need  for  more  milk  products  for 
human  use,  and  many  other  upsets  created 
by  war  needs  have  made  some  usual  poultry 
feeding  stuffs  unavailable,  or  extremely  high 
in  price.  We  offer  the  following  suggested 
war-time  emergency  pullet  laying  mash  which 
we  believe  will  give  economical  results,  and 
tend  to  force  a  high  rate  of  egg  yield  from 
well-bred,  well-reared  pullet  stock.  This  mash 
(first  suggested  by  my  collegue,  Platt),  con¬ 
sists  of  270  pounds  yellow  cornmeal,  200 
pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  150  pounds  pulverized  oats,  150  pounds 
meat  scraps,  100  pounds  fish  meal,  50  pounds 
of  dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  20  pounds 
limestone  flour,  5  pounds  400D  oil  or  substi¬ 
tute  of  equal  Vitamin  D  content,  5  pounds 
salt.  If  the  present  wheat  bran  and  milling 
situation  continues  many  farmers  may  sub¬ 
stitute  300  pounds ^of  home-ground  wheat  for 
the  above  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  and 
expect  to  get  about  as  good  results.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  oats  are  usual  crops  on  most  farms 
and  therefore  may  be  produced  and  home- 
ground  economically  for  poultry  feeding.  If  the 
meat  meal  supply  becomes  a  problem,  soy¬ 
bean  meal  may  be  substituted,  for  the  country’s 
supply  of  soy  beans  is  apparently  good,  and 
more  and  more,  soybean  oil  pressers  are  being 
built  so  that  soybean  meal  may  be  generally 
available  this  year.  If  meat,  or  fish  and  milk, 
have  been  omitted  from  the  laying  ration  it 
may  be  necessary  to  increase  the  amount  of 
dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  this  laying 
ration,  for  its  vitamin,  protein,  and  mineral 
content.  The  only  objection  to  doing  this  is 
the  fact  that  more  than  previously  recom¬ 
mended  will  probably  result  in  producing 
eggs  with  somewhat  darker  yolk  color.  This 
darker  yellow  yolk  color  indicates 
a  superior  vifamin  content  for 
the  eggs.  Users  should  become 
accustomed  to  this  fact,  and  give 
preference  to  dark  yellow  yolk 
color. 

This  war  emergency  laying 
mash  should  be  kept  before  the 
new  pullet  flocks  continuously 
after  they  are  once  housed.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  transfer  them 
from  their  range  mash  to  this 
laying  mash  by  easy  stages,  as  is 
often  thought.  They  can  be 
placed  at  once  on  this  new  mash 
and  allowed  to  have  free  access  to 
it  from  the  start. 

This,  or  other  mash  which  may 
be  used  (and  there  are  many  good 
laying  mashes  being  offered  to 
poultrymen  these  days),  should  be 
put  in  open  hoppers,  allowing 
about  six  feet  of  linear  hopper 
space  to  each  50  pullets,  (that  is, 
hopper  space  permitting  feeding 
from  both  sides).  These  mash 
hoppers  should  be  built  up  about 
18  inches  off  the  floor,  so  that 
litter  will  not  be  scratched  into 
them.  Each  hopper  should  have 
a  three-inch  landing  platform 
onto  which  the  pullets  may  jump 
and  stand  while  eating.  Much 
depends  upon  the  style,  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  mash 
hopper  used.  The  hopper  should 
be  located  in  the  better  lighted, 
more  central  part  of  the  room 
where  the  fowls  will  be  tempted 
to  use  it  during  all  lighted  hours. 

The  laying  mash  should  be 
supplemented  with  grain  feeding. 
A  mixture  of  300  pounds  yellow 
corn,  300  pounds  wheat,  200 
pounds  oats,  and  200  pounds 
barley,  makes  an  excellent,  well- 
balanced  grain  mixture  for  layers. 
We  like  to  divide  the  grain  feed¬ 
ing  of  newly  started  pullet  layers 
into  three  meals,  using  about 
(Continued  on  Page  499) 


Southern  Tier  Soils 

With  land  use  planning  committees  at 
work  in  nearly  every  county,  we  are  getting 
some  sound  constructive  thought  on  the 
abandoned  farm  problem  of  Southern  Tier 
New  York.  These  committees  are  made  up 
largely  of  farmers  who  have  seen  and  felt 
the  economic  pressure  of  abandoned  farm 
areas  in  their  home  townships. 

In  the  area  extending  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  Lake  Erie  on  the 
west,  nearly  one-half  of  the  land  has  been 
abandoned  for  farm  purposes.  This  area  is 
commonly  known  as  Southern  Tier  New  York. 
Some  of  the  farms  are  entirely  abandoned, 
the  buildings  are  gone  and  what  was  formerly 

crop  land  and  pasture  now  grows  _ ' 

weeds  and  brush.  Other  farms  are 
partially  abandoned;  the  house 
may  be  occupied  or  some  of  the 
land  cropped  or  pastured  in 
connection  with  operations  on 
neighboring  farms. 

A  farmer  does  not  use  all  his 
land  the  same  way.  He  finds  a 
certain  area  that  he  sets  aside  as 
a  farm  woodlot.  Then,  he  has  the 
rough,  irregular  areas  for  pasture. 

Some  land  he  may  abandon  al¬ 
together  because  it  is  inaccessable, 
wet,  rocky,  shallow  or  he  may 
plant  it  to  forest  trees  as  a  long¬ 
time  investment.  By  the  same 
token,  a  group  of  people  in  the 
county  through  their  Land  Use 
Committees,  recognize  the  diverse 
quality  of  the  land  in  the  county 
and  adopt  a  policy  to  put  as  much  of  it  as 
possible  to  its  proper  economic  use. 

First,  then,  we  should  remember  that  the 
land  in  Southern  Tier  hill  area  shows  great 
variation  in  quality,  soil  type,  topography, 
and  usefulness.  All  of  this  Southern  Tier 
area  is  of  essentially  the  same  geological 
formation.  When  the  hill  top  first  appeared 
above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  all 
this  area,  containing  thousands  of  square  miles, 
was  made  up  of  bare,  sedimentary  rocks  with 
alternate  layers  of  sandstone  and  shale.  No 
soil  existed  at  that  early  date.  As  the  time 
passed,  however,  forces  of  weathering  changed 
sandstone  into  sandy  loam  and  shale  into 
clay  loam.  As  a  result  of  this  weathering 
process,  a  thin  layer  of  soil  developed  on 
these  hills. 

Some  say  that  if  these  farms  were  operated 
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unable  to  pay  the  taxes  on  the  land.  The 
whole  farm  abandonment  process  can  be 
charged  against  no  political  party  and  against 
no  single  generation.  It  started  soon  after 
1880  and  has  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
present  time.  Under  the  present  system  of 
small  tax  units,  school  districts  and  town¬ 
ships,  the  loss  of  half  the  area  piles  higher 
burdens  on  those  who  remain.  If  schools, 
roads,  telephone  lines  and  other  services  are 
to  be  maintained  in  these  areas,  then  out¬ 
side  help  will  be  needed  to  finance  them.  In 
some  counties  the  stripping  of  timber  from 
tax  delinquent  lands  has  been  attacked 
vigorously  as  a  public  problem.  Because 
property  owners  in  the  hill  areas  find  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  pay  taxes,  they  often, 
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Typical  abandoned  land  in  Southern  Tier,  New  York 

as  a  last  move  before  they  let  the  property 
go  back,  harvest  the  marketable  timber  but 
fail  to  pay  up  the  back  taxes.  They  do  this 
even  though  much  of  the  timber  may  be  too 
small  to  more  than  barely  pay  the  cost  of 
cutting.  Many  county  committees  believe  that 
this  stripping  of  timber  is  a  public  problem 
of  interest  and  concern  to  all  tax  payers. 

During  the  Winter  of  1940  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  passed  a  law  making  it 
necessary  for  counties  to  acquire  title  to  tax 
delinquent  land,  once  the  taxes  remained  more 
than  four  years  unpaid.  This  has  resulted  in 
many  of  these  Southern  Tier  hill  counties  tak¬ 
ing  over  considerable  areas  of  this  abandoned 
land.  Now  the  problem  arises  as  to  how  the 
county  should  handle  this  land.  Should  they 
encourage  the  State  and  Federal  Conservation 
Departments  to  operate  this  land  as  a  forest 
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by  good  farmers,  they  could  be  brought  back  preserve?  Many  County  Committees  hesitate 
to  production.  But  we  must  remember  that  to  recommend  this  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  area  was  settled  by  white 
men  soon  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  settlers  who  came  from 
the  south  and  east  soon  occupied 
the  entire  area.  Most  of  the  area 
was  covered  with  woods.  The 
people  who  settled  on  the  hills 
were,  we  believe,  of  the  same 
hardy  eastern  stock  as  the  people 
who  settled  in  the  valleys.  For  the 
first  century  the  occupants  were 
similar.  Both  hill  and  valley 
farmers  practiced  self-sufficient 
farming  and  lumbering.  Oxen 
furnished  the  power  and  labor- 
saving  machinery  was  almost  un¬ 
known.  The  new  century  brought 
with  it  many  changes  not  only  in 
the  kind  of  machinery  used  but 
also  in  the  fact  that  more  pro¬ 
ducts  were  sold  off  the  farm.  In 
1880,  there  were  about  50,000 
farmers  in  this  area  of  Southern 


The  layer  of  soil  on  the  hilltops  of  Southern  Tier  New  York  is  often  only 

a  few  inches  deep. 


Tier  New  York.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
subsistence  farming  changed  to  commercial 
farming.  By  1900,  10  percent  of  the  farms 
had  been  abandoned,  in  1920,  10  percent  more 
of  the  farmers  had  pulled  up  stakes  and  left. 
Now,  in  1941  we  have  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  original  farms  occupied  and  being 
operated  for  farm  purposes.  Most  of  these 
farms  have  been  abandoned  in  areas  where 
the  soil  is  thin,  strong  and  wet.  This  abandon¬ 
ment  process  started  over  50  years  ago  and 
still  continues. 

Private  ownership  has  failed  in  abandoned 
farm  areas.  The  person  who  has  the  right 
to*  claim  ownership  is  either  unwilling  or 


little  tax  revenue  comes  from  Federal  and 
State  owned  land.  If  the  counties  decide  to 
operate  this  land  as  a  public  domain,  can 
they  get  enough  revenue  out  of  it  to  balance 
the  tax  budget?  Should  the  county  offer  this 
land  for  sale  to  prospective  purchasers  in 
the  hope  that  someone  will  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  pay  the  taxes  on  it  for  a  generation 
or  two?  County  Land  Use  Committees  are 
now,  considering  all  of.  these  problems  and 
out  of  some  county  in  Southern  Tier  New 
York  will  doubtless  come  plans  that  will 
put  some  of  the  land  to  its  proper 
economic  use. 

L.  H.  Woodward 
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Central  New  York  Crop  Outlook 

New  York  State  farmers  have  had  the 
greatest  wheat  crop  in  25  years.  Yet  they 
have  also  had  huge  losses — from  too  much 
rain.  It  has  also  been  difficult  to  get  machines 
for  combining,  binding,  or  threshing,  in  time 
to  forestall  shelling.  Incessant  rains  have 
sprouted  wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  shocks  and 
in  stacks.  Farmers  are  frantically  trying  to 
cure  wet  grain  by  storing  in  bags,  or  dump¬ 
ing  on  floors  and  shovelling  over  frequently. 
Other  are  trying  to  save  straw,  following 
combining  by  baling  it  in  the  field.  There  is 
also  much  hay  still  uncut,  due  to  scarcity  of 
labor  and  to  undertaking  to  grow  too  many 
and  too  large  crops.  Some  of  this  has  been 
baled  in  the  field  to  outwit  the 
weather  man- — and  this  is  now 
spoiling  as  is  baled  straw  not 
under  cover. 

However,  the  bumper  crop  of 
wheat,  if  its  moisture  can  be 
safely  reduced,  -  promises  better 
prices  than  last  year.  Wheat  grow¬ 
ers  are  assured  of  an  approximate 
price  of  $1.30  a  bushel  under  an 
approved  storage  plan.  Yields  of 
40  bushels  per  acre  have  been 
common  in  Central  New  York 
counties.  The  variety  largely 
grown  in  the  State  at  present  is 
Yorkwin. 

An  outbreak  of  farm  fires  seem 
a  possibility  as  the  result  of  recent 
daily  rains.  Many  barns  are  filled 
with  wet  hay,  which  is  now  “stew¬ 
ing,”  and  throwing  off  gases  that 
threaten  to  explode.  On  other  farms  piles  of 
wet  baled  hay  or  baled  straw  may  be  seen 
stacked  against  wooden  buildings  or  piled  in 
stacks  against  the  sides  of  barns.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  for  other  members  of  insurance 
cooperatives  that  so  many  otherwise  sensible 
farmers  refuse  to  believe  that  a  barn  can  be 
burned  by  wet  hay  or  straw.  Best  precaution 
is  not  to  place  wet  hay  in  barns  under  any 
circumstances. 

Cabbage  figures  are  out  showing  that  but 
21  percent  of  the  usual  crop  of  kraut  cabbage 
was  set  out  this  year.  A  good  price  is  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  crop  is  good,  excepting  that 
cabbage  worms  have  been  bad. 

Canning  company  officials  report  this  year’s 
pea  crop  the  best  in  history,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  being  during  World  War  I.  Heavy 
yields  have  been  the  rule  and  the  canneries 
are  accepting  practically  everything  offered, 
so  great  is  the  need  of  food.  One  inspector 

_  reports  the  best  yield  in  his  area 

as  coming  from  Pompey  Center 
in  Onondaga  County.  John  Doyle 
had  5,006  pounds  of  shelled  peas 
from  one  acre,  and  they  were  in 
perfect  condition  for  canning. 
But  once  in  25  years  of  inspect¬ 
ing  had  he  seen  its  equal,  and 
then  these  peas  were  too  hard  to 
use.  A  fairly  typical  yield  was 
secured  in  the  writer’s  locality. 
One  grower  received  $1,400  from 
15  acres.  Another  sample  field 
yielded  11,491  pounds  of  shelled 
peas  from  three  acres.  No  fertil¬ 
izer  had  been  used  on  this  field, 
but  cabbage  had  been  grown  on 
it  the  year  previous.  The  crop 
demands  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  and 
very  early  planting,  to  give  good 
results.  Too  many  growers  have 
failed  to  get  the  cost  of  seed  in 
•  past  years  by  disregarding  these 
rules.  The  varieties  best  liked  in  this  area 
this  year  were  Pride,  Kings  and  Rogers’ 
Favorite.  .  v.  m.  c. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  Farm  fires  are  terrible  in  their 
destructive  force.  Loss  of  livestock,  buildings 
and  feed  are  bad  enough,  but  years  of  con¬ 
structive  breeding,  planing  and  building  may 
also  go  up  in  smoke.  Adequate  insurance  helps 
when  help  is  needed.  It  provides  funds  to  re¬ 
build  and  carry  on  during  a  critical  time.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  favorable  fire  hazards 
mentioned  will  be  controlled.  It  is,  however, 
always  good  business  to  check  up  on  our  fire 
insurance.  Do  not  allow  policies  to  lapse  and 
see  that  they  provide  sufficient  coverage. 
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That  Gets  Moisture  To  Crops 
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The  LOW-COST  WAY 


Keinforced  Heavy  Pipe 

Male  End  Coupling 

Protect  crops  agajnst  drought.  Get  earlier  stands, 
better  quality  and  larger  yields,  earlier  markets, 
MAKE  MORE  MONEY  by  getting  moisture  to  crops 
when  and  where  they  need  it.  Flexible,  pressure- 
tight  joint  enables  you  to  lay  FLEX-O-SEAL  Irri¬ 
gation  Pipe  over  level  or  rolling  ground.  Equipped 
with  handles  for  easy  carrying.  Couplings  are  tapped 
for  sprinkler  head.  3",  4",  6"  and  8"  diameters  with 
complete  fittings  ready  for  use.  Write  AT  ONCE 
for  literature. 


MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Stop  Working  for  Others 
We  Start  You  in  Business— 


supply  stocks  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  credit — teach  Sales 
Methods  that 
have  enabled  in¬ 
experienced 
peoplo  to  ac¬ 
quire  wealth, 
fine  homes, 
farms,  automobiles.  Many  in 
same  locality  over  25  years — hundreds  average  $3000- 
$5000  annual  business  year  after  year.  People  buy 
Rawleigh’s  200  Home  Necessities  because  they  give 
big  values  for  the  money.  Our  52  years  reputation 
and  "try-before-you-buy”  plan  helps  to  make  easy 
sales.  Some  40  million  sold  last  year  proves  enor¬ 
mous  market.  Now  openings  for  more  new  Dealers. 
First  come,  first  served.  Only  reliable  men  selected. 
First  send  for  convincing  proof. 

The  W.T. Rawleigh Co.,  Dept.  1-35-RUR,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


YORKWIN  WHEAT  (white) 
NURED  WHEAT  (red) 

RYE  and  other  seasonal  seeds 
August  and  September  sowii 
Headquarters  for  Quality  Farm 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER 

^Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls, 


KELLY’S  FRUIT  TREES 


This  Fall  is  the  ideal  time  to  plant  nursery  stock, 
especially  CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PLUMS.  PEARS, 
GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  SHADE 
TREES  and  other  nursery  stock. 

Send  today  for  our  new  FALL  CATALOG.  Its  FREE. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


.Burpee’s  &id*t 

LARKSPUR 

To  have  biggest,  best  Larkspurs  next 
summer,  sow  this  fall.  The  colors  of  the 
flag  for  your  Victory  Garden 
■ — a  15c  Pkt.  of  Giant  Double 
free  with  directions 
lend  stamp  for 

Catalog  Free 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

380  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 


FRUIT  TREES 


Fall  Plantingldeal  for  Apple — Pear 
— Cherry — Plum.  Write  for  Free 
*%»book  listing  MALONEY’S  Hardy, 
Reasonably  Priced  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Est.  1884 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
10  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEYS  CATALOG  FREE 


0 
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The  PEAR 

And  Its  Culture 

By  H.  B.  TUKEY 

This  new  book  gives  in  condensed 
form  ail  of  the  essentials  of  pear 
culture,  and  will  he  of  interest  to 
both  the  amateur  and  practical 
grower.  Attractively  bound;  125 
pages;  10  illustrations.  Price  $1.25. 

For  Sale  by 

The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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Fruit  in  the  Brant  -  North 
Collins  Area 

The  town  of  Brant,  in  southern 
Erie  County,  New  York  State,  was 
first  settled  by  the  white  man  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  it  has  come  through  the  different 
eras  of  having  been  simple  farm 
land,  dairy  country,  even  a  hop  grow¬ 
ing  center,  until  a  few  years  ago 
when  it  developed  into  a  world 
center  for  the  raising  of  small  fruits, 
and  the  very  extensive  growing  of 
beans. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  that  farmers  in  Brant 
and  North  Collins  began  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  growing  of  strawberries. 
They  found  the  climate  and  the  soil 
ideally  suited  for  their  growth.  Soon 
many  hundreds  of  acres  were  under 
cultivation  for  this  fruit,  the  system 
of  importing  “gangs”  of  pickers  from 
the  nearby  city  of  Buffalo  was 
instituted,  and  x  the  market  for  the 
berries  began  to  reach  into  every 
state  in  New  England  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  midwest.  The  experi¬ 
menting  with  and  growing  of  rasp¬ 
berries  came  as  an  easy  second  in¬ 
dustry.  Today,  the  Brant-North 
Collins  section  is  recognized  as  in¬ 
deed  a  world  center  for  these  small 
fruits. 

While  the  berries  are  on  the 
farmers  are  very  busy,  but  these 
are  short  crops.  The  farmers  found 
themselves  with  gangs  of  pickers 
engaged,  their  work  practically  done 
by  the  middle  of  July.  They  sought 
for  a  crop  that  would  come  on  about 
the  time  that  the  berries  were  done, 
and  one  which  would  require  many 
men  and  women  to  care  for  and 
harvest  it,  for  it  was  difficult  to  en¬ 
gage  gangs  of  reliable  workers  un¬ 
less  a  whole  Summer's  work  could 
be  promised.  The  growing  of  string 
beans  has  proven  to  be  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 


Beans  require  many  hours  of  hoe¬ 
ing.  Besides,  they  bear  well  and  so 
may  be  picked  until  early  September. 
Work  is  thus  assured  for  the  gangs 
for  the  Summer.  Some  stay  on  still 
later  to  help  pick  the  many  tomatoes 
also  grown  in  this  section,  and  a  few 
linger  on  until  the  late  Fall  for 
grapes. 

Instead  of  dairies  and  cheese 
factories,  canning  factories  have 
sprung  up  in  this  area.  Some  are 
members  of  chains,  some  are  in¬ 
dependently  owned,  and  in  North 
Collins  is  one  large  factory  very 
successfully  operated  as  a  co¬ 
operative  company.  In  all,  the  fruit 
furnishes  employment  for  many 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  boys 
and  girls  in  their  late  teens,  from 
early  in  June  until  snow  flies. 

This  Summer,  because  of  the  up¬ 
trend  in  employment,  the  adults  in 
many  of  the  picker  families  have 
obtained  good  paying  work  in  the 
war  production  plants  and  for  a 
time  it  was  feared  that  there  would 
be  a  serious  shortage  of  pickers. 
Only  a  few  families  moved  out  to 
the  shacks  on  the  farms.  Again  a 
problem  was  solved.  A  call  was  sent 
out  for  young  pickers,  boys  and  girls 
now  out  of  school  for  the  Summer 
and  too  young  to  work  in  the  plants. 
They  responded  nobly,  but  as  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  these 
youngsters  would  live  in  the  shacks, 
the  farmers  arranged  to  transport 
them  from  the  city  in  the  mornings 
and  return  them -to  a  specified  place 
in  the  evenings.  All  through  the 
berry  season  more  than  500  of  these 
pickers  were  carried  back  and  forth 
from  the  city  almost  daily.  All  that 
are  necessary  will  continue  to  come 
out  each  day  for  the  beans.  The 
farmers  say  that  the  berries  were 
picked  with  no  material  loss  of 
either  time  or  fruit,  and  they  have 
no  fears  for  the  coming  bean  crop. 

e.  w. 


Pickers  at  work  in  a  raspberry  patch  on  the  Vincent  Janik  farm  in  Erie 

County,  New  York. 


Pear  Trees  Fail  to  Bloom 

I  have  a  dandy  seven  year  old 
pear  tree  perfectly  healthy,  but  it 
has  never  bloomed.  Can  you  tell 
me  why?  f.  a.  b. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
some  apple  trees,  especially  varieties 
like  Northern  Spy,  which  have  not 
blossomed  until  a  long  time  after 
planting  but  pear  trees  —usually 
blossom  earlier.  Nevertheless,  some 
varieties  of  pear  blossom  more 
hardily  than  others,  such  as  Anjou 
and  Flemish  Beauty.  If  you  have 
one  of  these,  you  can  .blame  it  on 
the  variety.  About  the  best  that  you 
can  do  is  to  hope  that  the  tree  will 
bloom  next  year.  Prune  it  as  little  as 
possible  and  do  not  fertilize  it 
heavily,  if  at  all.  This  procedure  will 
at  least  not  tend  to  delay  blossom¬ 
ing  longer.  h.  b.  t. 


Lime  Requirements 

My  turnips  have  been  planted 
about  a  month  and  have  gotten  a 
good  start.  Would  you  advise  me 
whether  lime  would  be  beneficial  to 
them.  I  side  dressed  them  with 
about  1,200  pounds  of  4-8-8  fertilizer 
to  the  acre.  h.  c.  f. 

If  your  soil  has  higher  acidity  than 
pH6,  it  would  probably  be  advisable 
„to  add  some  lime.  You  could  ascer¬ 
tain  the  acidity  of  your  soil  by  taking 
a  sample  to  the  Soil  Department  of 
your  nearest  School  of  Agriculture. 
If  the  soil  is  entirely  neutralized, 
there  is  some  danger  of  unfavorable 
organisms  for  root  crops,  such  as 
scab. 
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This  is  young  Martin  Mack,  who  has 
been  missing  from  his  home  in 
Souderton,  Pennsylvania,  since  July 
7,  1942.  He  is  15  years  old,  5  ft. 
10  in.  tall,  weights  145  lbs.,  with 
gray  eyes  and  blond  -hair.  Any  in¬ 
formation  as  to  his  whereabouts  will 
be  appreciated  by  his  father ,  A.  H. 
Maek,  R.  D.  1,  Souderton,  Penna. 


Delmarva 

Delmarva  truck  farmers  have 
suddenly  found  wealth;  excessive 
moisture  damaged  crops  in  compet¬ 
ing  areas.  Besides,  California  lost 
her  most  able  truck  growers  because 
of  their  race.  Delmarva’s  truck 
crops,  though  damaged  somewhat  by 
to  dry  conditions  during  develop¬ 
ment,  found  starved  markets  and 
sold  at  near  famine  prices.  Yields 
have  not  been  large  but  cash  re¬ 
turns  have  far  exceeded  anything 
since  the  price  inflation  of  1918-19. 

Strawberries,  beans  and  cucumbers 
all  sold  well  but  the  crop  that  is 
mainly  responsible  for  this  extra 
money  in  our  farm  homes  was 
cantaloupes.  Watermelons  helped, 
but  cantaloupes  occupied  the  land 
that  returned  $500  and  more  an  acre. 
Not  less  than  80  percent  of  this  was 
clear  of  all  costs.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  the  cantaloupes  were  of  high 
quality  or  numerous.  Stuff  was 
eagerly  bid  for  which  conscientious 
growers  were  ashamed  tc  sell. 
Unusually  early  and  widespread 
blight,  heated  dry  air  sucking 
moisture  from  plants  unable  to  re¬ 
place  it  from  the  soil,  left  canta¬ 
loupes  unshaded  from  the  mid-day 
sun;  cadsed  many  to  ripen  slick  and 
unnetted. 

“Not  10  percent  of  the  cantaloupes 
that  have  gone  through  this  auction 
block  this  season  would  have  drawn 
a  bid  other  years,”  said  one  of  our 
best  grovrers.  “I  was  downright 
ashamed  of  much  of  the  stuff  my 
trucks  were  bringing  in.  But  what  is 
a  fellow  to  do?  The  buyers  want  it. 
If  we  don’t  bring  it  in,  they  come 
clamoring  out  to  the  patches.  If  it’s 
anyway  in  the  shape  of  a  cantaloupe, 
they  snatch  for  it.  I  sold  cantaloupes 
this  year  for  15  cents  apiece  I  would 
have  been  tickled  to  death  to  get  a 
cent  and  a  half  for  any  other  year.” 

Of  course,  there  was  some  good 
stuff.  Cantaloupes  develop  best 
flavor  when  sun  scorches  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  amount  of  moisture 
around  the  roots.  Favored  Sassafras 
and  Keyport  soils  near  waterways 
yielded  fruit  of  superlative  quality, 
most  of  it  before  the  rains  came. 

Watermelons  were  taken  almost  as 
eagerly  as  were  cantaloupes.  Large  „ 
stuff  often  sold  two  for  a  dollar,  even 
higher.  Watermelons  cost  us  about 
$40  an  acre  to  grow.  Many  of  those 
acres  this  year  yielded  $400;  hardly 
one  less  than  $200. 

Canneries  have  all  been  working 
full  blast  on  tomatoes.  Stuff  has  to 
be  really  right  to  pass  the  receivers 
under  the  35  cents  a  basket  con¬ 
tracts.  They  are  very  choosy  and  as 
a  result  the  expected  jam  has  not 
been  allowed  to  develop.  If  this 
policy  of  increasing  choosiness  is 
followed,  no  jam  will  develop.  Grow¬ 
ers,  knowing  it  will  be  refused,  will 
continue  to  leave  all  but  absolutely 
perfect  fruits  to  rot  on  the  vines.  At 
present,  tomatoes  are  very  wasty  for 
over  much  rain  has  made  many  into 
waterballs  and  badly  cracked  others. 

Corn  has  benefitted  greatly  from 
the  rains.  All  except  the  earliest 
planted  promise  a  bumper  crop.  Our 
best  forehanded  farmers,  who  plant¬ 
ed  early  because  they  were  ready 
on  time,  have  some  corn  that  eared 
durng  the  dry  spell.  Such  ears  are 
short  and  not  too  numerous.  But  all 
farmers  have  later  planted  corn  and 
this  will  surely  fill  the  cribs.  C, 
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The  Farm  Labor  Problem 

In  the  area  of  northwestern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  northeastern  Ohio,  and 
western  New  York,  the  farmer  is 
now  faced  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  help  shortage.  Silo  filling  on 
dairy  farms,  the  corn' harvest,  apple 
picking,  and  the  grape  harvest  face 
the  dairy  and  fruit  farmer.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  potatoes  are  awaiting 
digging,  picking  and  marketing. 
Where  is  the  help  coming  from,  and 
how  efficient  will  that  help  be?  This 
is  a  question  that  so  far  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  answered  from 
the  farm  view  point. 

The  grape  harvest  will  be  early 
this  year  at  Girard,  North  East,  and 
Harbor  Creek  in  Erie  County  and 
also  at  Ripley,  Westfield,  Fredonia, 
Brocton  and  Silver  Creek  in  the 
Chautauqua  County  area.  Harpers- 
field,  in  Ashtabula  County,  is  now 
Ohio’s  greatest  grape  producing  sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  situation  pre¬ 
vails.  Since  the  days  of  the  early 
grape  industry,  grape  pickers  from 
farm  and  village  communities  from 
50  to  even  100  miles  south  of  the 
lake  shore  have  flocked  into  the 
grape  belt  for  the  Fall  harvest.  This 
was  a  joyous  lark,  and  many  people 
arranged  the  work  in  their  own  farm 
homes  that  brothers  and  sisters, 
neighbors  and  some  elderly  friends 
might  accompany  them  on  their  Fall 
outing.  Grape  picking  paid  for 
winter  clothes  and  other  necessities. 
This  year,  there  will  be  less  than 
one-fourth  the  available  pickers  from 
the  interior,  as  compared  with  other 
years,  and  this  proportion  will  repre¬ 
sent  some  older  people,  women  and 
men  who  have  been  willing  to  forego 
the  temptation  of  high  wages  in 
munition  plants.  The  best  of  the 
pickers  are  otherwise  employed  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  This  throws 
a  heavy  burden  back  on  the  grape 
grower  and  his  family.  jCarl  D. 
Proctor,  chairman  of  the  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  War  Board,  and  a 
dairy  farmer,  has  requested  influence 
with  the  Erie  County  school  board  to 
permit  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper 
grades  and  in  the  high  school  to  work 
on  fa^ms  during  September  and 
October,  receiving  credit  on  their 
attitude  toward  farm  work.  He  seeks 
to  procure  an  easy  way  to  make  up 
their  work.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
among  farmers,  and  among  parents 
that  a  friendly  attitude  toward  work 
will  count  mox*e  in  life  than  football, 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

Folks  who  have  been  reading  my 
stuff  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 
a  sturdy  young  man  Calvin  has  be¬ 
come;  that  is,  if  the  editor  prints 
the  snaphots  which  show  Calvin 
standing  in  our  speltz  and  again  in 
one  of  our  raspberry  patches.  Since 
our  oldest  son  went  to  the  Army, 
Calvin  is  our  mainstay  for  driving 
and  doing  all  the  hoi’se  work  while 
I  keep  my  hoe  busy.  The  years  go 
by  and  the  little  boy  who  used  to 
go  to  sleep  on  the  old  couch  in  the 
living  room  after  supper  and  wake 
up  just  enough  to  twine  chubby 
arms  around  my  neck  as  I  carried 
him  upstairs  to  bed  is  now  a  six-foot 
Corporal  in  a  Battery  and  this  other 
little  fellow,  who  is  our  youngest  boy, 
is  a  broad  sholdered  young  man,  not 
tall  like  his  brothers  but  broad  and 


basketball,  Latin  or  the  so-called 
social  studies. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity  of 
North  East,  Westfield  and  several 
towns  heretofore  have  been  fortu¬ 
nate.  During  recent  years  the  younger 
generation  of  Italian  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  and  out  of  high 
school  were  highly  desirable  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Today  these  same  boys 
are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  are 
making  good  soldiers.  The  young 
women  are  employed  in  war  in¬ 
dustries  or  married  and  have  homes 
of  their  own. 

The  writer  met  Frank  Barney  of 
Girard,  Pa.,  the  other  day,  in  a 
frustrated  mood.  Mr.  Barney  is 
probably  the  largest  potato  grower 
in  Pennsylvania.  Growing  800  acres 
of  potatoes  has  its  headaches,  and 
this  year,  he  said  the  headache  was 
becoming  a  pain,  because  of  help, 
labor  costs,  costs  of  materials  used 
in  spraying  and  other  expenses  which 
are  high,  while  the  prospective  price 
for  potatoes  will  not  cover  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  he  fears. 

The  problem  of  haying  on  the 
dairy  farm  was  not  so  serious  this 
year.  The  haying  season  has  been 
spread  from  the  last  week  in  June 
until  early  September,  and  some 
farmers  may  do  their  final  hay  cut¬ 
ting  before  silo  filling.  This  is  due 
to  1942  being  the  wettest  season  on 
record.  The  months  of  June,  July 
and  August  have  been  among  the 
wettest  in  the  history  of  the  area. 
This  has  handicapped  the  farmers 
in  all  operations  and  has  ruined  farm 
crops  in  many  parts  of  the  area, 
particularly  on  the  heavy  soils.  The 
rainfall  slowed  up  the  seasonal  farm 
operations,  and  for  this  reason  the 
dairy  farmer  did  not  so  acutely  feel 
the  labor  shortage  during  haying. 

The  farmer  is  doing  his  best  re¬ 
gardless  of  cost  of  production,  and 
selling  price.  The  farmer  has  a  16 
hour  day  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  his  will  to  win  the  war 
is  so  great  that  he  will  do  his  part, 
and  is  doing  his  part  under  the  most 
serious  handicaps  in  the  history  of 
agricultural  production. 

Pennsylvania  Walter  Jack 


The  Worcester  Salt  Company,  40 
Worth  St.,  New  York  City,  have 
available  for  free  distribution  an 
instructive  Salt  Book.  It  covers  all 
common  farm  salt  uses. 


strong.  We,  worry  over  these  fledg¬ 
lings  as  they  leave  the  home  nest, 
yet  each  must  carve  a  place  for  him¬ 
self  and  learn  the  age  old  lesson 
that  the  old  home  and  the  old  home 
town  are  far  dearer  than  they  ever 
dreamed.  Soldier  son  speaks  often 
of  the  marvelous  kindness  and 
friendliness  of  those  Pennsylvania 
people,  something  I  could  have  told 
him  long  ago.  '  It  does  seem  queer 
how  various  regions  differ,  the  dry, 
shrewd  humor  of  New  England,  the 
pride  and  formality  of  New  York 
and  the  warm  friendliness  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  all  in  sharp  contrast,  all 
splendid  people  but  so  different. 

The  Missus  has  some  enormous 
and  gorgeous  morning  glories  trail¬ 
ing  over  the  smoke  house.  Sweet 
apples  are  ripe;  we  feasted  on  early 
peaches  and  now  have  later  ones 
What  showers  of  blessings  do  fali 
uPon  us!  L.  B.  Reber 


MESS 

THE  chow's  good.  And 
there’s  plenty  of  it.  We 
have  in  fact  the  best-fed 
Army  and  Navy  in  the  world. 

This  starts  with  America’s 
farmers,  who  are  raising  and 
shipping  bumper  crops. 

It  carries  on  through  the 
processors,  who  pack  the  food 
and  ship  it  to  the  boys  in 
camp  or  at  the  front. 

And  keeping  it  all  on  the 
move  are  the  American  rail¬ 
roads.  They  see  that  the  right 
numbers  of  the  right  cars  are 
on  the  spot  when  and  where 
crops  and  livestock  are  ready 
to  move — and  see  that  they 
are  hauled  dependably  and 
safely  to  destination. 

With  the  mass  of  war  ma¬ 
terials  being  carried,  this  all 
adds  up  to  the  biggest  trans¬ 
portation  job  in  U.S.  history 


CALL 

— a  job  already  far  ahead  of 
the  peak  traffic  of  the  last 
war. 

To  handle  this  job  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  moving  a  million 
and  a  quarter  tons  of  freight 
a  mile  every  minute — start¬ 
ing  off  a  heavily  loaded  freight 
train  every  five  seconds  of  the 
day  and  night.  * 

Railroad  equipment  is  being 
worked  at  top  pace — a  pace 
that  doesn’t  permit  freight 
cars  to  loaf. 

So  we  ask  you  to  do  this: 
Load  cars  promptly,  and  load 
’em  to  capacity — and  it’s  up 
to  the  railroads  to  see  that 
they  are  kept  moving. 

That’s  your  part,  and  ours,  in 
making  sure  that  we  have  the 
best -fed,  best -equipped  fight¬ 
ing  men  in  the  world. 


Young  Calvin  Reber  is  proud  of  the  speltz  and  the  raspberry  patch  at 

Long  Acres. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

American 


Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ’ 
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CONSERVE  FUEL? 


Are  You  Doing  Your  Part? 

★  WEATHER  PROOF  YOUR  HOUSE  ...—.Install  storm  windows  and 
doors  or  install  weather  stripping  ...—  Insulate  ceilings  and  walls  ...— . 
Keep  fireplace  dampers  tightly  closed  or  openings  sealed  when  not  in  use. 

★  AVOID  OVER  HEATING _ Wear  suffi¬ 

cient  clothing  and  maintain  lower  temperature 

_ _ _ _ Turn  off  heat  in  garage  and  sun  porch. _ _ _ 

Turn  off  heat  in  unused  rooms  and  keep  doors 

tightly  closed  ... _ Turn  off  heat  in  bed  rooms 

at  night  while  windows  are  opened. 

★  RECONDITION  HEATING  SYSTEM _ 

Have  the  heating  system  inspected  by  a  com¬ 
petent  plumber  or  heating  contractor  paying 
particular  attention  to  air  bound  radiators  and 

air  valves  ... _ Clean  furnace  and  boiler  flues 

... —  Inspect  boilers  and  pipe  insulation... — 
Repaint  bronze  finished  radiators  —  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  oil  paint  will  improve  their 
efficiency. 

★  ♦  ♦  — By  following  these  suggestions  you  can 
effect  substantial  fuel  savings  ...—  Invest  the 
difference  in  WAR  BONDS. 

^  BUY  WAR  BONDS  TODAY  and  put 
them  aside  to  buy  a  new  modern  Utica  Heating 
System  after  the  war  is  won. 

A  We  will  send  you  an  attractive  historical  War 
Savings  Bond  booklet  if  you  will  send  us  your 
name  and  address. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  arid  development,  the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 

Pi*Sro4>9  O  O  New  York  City  residents 
rnce^Z.UU  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases-  of  Cattle;”  ‘‘Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Perennial  Plantings 

Most  of  the  perennials  moved 
three  years  ago  this  Fall  have 
done  very  well.  The  Stokesia,  corn¬ 
flower  aster,  is  one  of  the  finest  blue 
perennials!  A  dozen  plants  of  it, 
grown  for  five  years  at  the  old  place 
in  a  semi-shaded  southern  exposure, 
now  are  planted  in  the  new  sub-soil 
alongside  the  eastern  side  of  the 
house.  They  make  a  bed  5x14  feet, 
bloom  from  June  25th  to  August  1st. 
The  solid  sheet  of  azure  blue  is  too 
pretty  to  cut. 

The  Chinese  delphinium  are  an¬ 
other  blue,  deeper  in  color  than  the 
stokesia.  /  They  are  a  dwarf  about 
12  inches  in  height,  easily  divided 
in  Spring  or  Fall,  and  usually  a  half- 
dozen  new  plants  spring  up  from  the 
seed  each  year. 

Contrary  to  old  beliefs,  lupines 
may  be  moved,  in  spite  of  their  deep 
tap  root,  if  not  too  old  and  if  care¬ 
fully  done  so  as  not  to  break  the 
root  and  if  given  plenty  of  water 
in  moving.  Of  course,  like  any  other 
perennial,  they  stand  moving  better 
when  dormant  in  Spring  or  Fall. 

Hollyhocks  at  last  are  tall,  double 
deep  cerise  ones  blossoming  against 
the  back  of  this  Cape  Cod  house. 
Raised  from  seed  in  a  flat  last  year, 
they  are  doing  well  in  hard  soil. 
People  are  asking  for  seed. 

The  wisteria  received  a  pruning  of 
its  runners  when  it  was  a  year  old 
and  had  not  blossomed.  This  June 
it  did  blossom  at  two  years  of  age, 
though  not  very  profusely.  The 
runners  have  been  trimmed  off  again. 

The  blackberry  lily  (Belamcanda 
Chinensis)  blossomed  the  second 
year  after  planting.  This  member  of 
the  iris  family,  though  it  is  a  cousin 
to  the  freesia  and  the  tigridia,  bears 
an  abundance  of  bloom,  of  which 
the  individual  small  flowers  resem¬ 
ble  as  much  as  anything  else  the 
amaryllis.  First  comes  a  fan  like  the 
iris,  which  it  really  is,  then  a  spring¬ 
ing  stalk  remindful  of  the  gladiolus, 
then  sprays  of  buds  from  the  ends 
of  each  of  the  six  or  eight  stalks, 
like  the  freesia.  The  buds  open  a 
few  at  a  time,  into  six-petaled  flat 
orange-red  flowers,  three  inches 
across.  There  are  usually  about  two 
dozen  of  these  blooms  open  at  once, 
and  against  an  evergreen  tree  such 
as  the  soft-foliaged  Sawara  Cypress 
in  this  case,  they  are  most  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  stalks  stand  four  feet  in 
height,  bloom  in  July  and  last  three 
or  four  weeks. 


From  McKean  County,  Pa. 

Our  community  is  just  recovering 
from  the  terrible  flood  which  visited 
us  July  18.  We  who  are  located  two 
miles  north  of  Port  Allegany,  suffered 
little  except  from  ruined  outbuild¬ 
ing  and  several  feet  of  water  in  the 
lower  rooms.  Many  odd  instances 
were  reported,  some  quite  amusing. 
A  horse  owned  by  a  neighbor  ’  was 
seen  to  lead  her  colt  to  higher  ground 
and  return  to  deep  water  to  drive 
several  cows  to  safety  by  getting 
behind  them  and  nipping  them  on 
the  backs  when  they  loitered.  A  cat 
was  seen  leaving  Port  Allegany  on 
a  plank  accompanied  by  two  chick¬ 
ens  via  the  Allegany  River.  The 
same  trio  was  later  seen  six  miles 
down  stream.  Two  weeks  after  the 
flood,  the  cat  returned  to  her  home 
in  Port. 

Farmers  were  unable  to  get  their 
hay  dried  because  of  so  much  rain; 
and  potatoes  rotted  and  of  course,  all 
gardens  in  the  flooded  area  were  lost. 

Many  reported  ill  success  with 
canaries.  As  for  myself,  I  raised 
very  few.  Hen  birds  refused  to  feed 
the  nestlings  and  many  eggs  were 
unfertil.  Last  year,  a  pet  fox  killed 
the  only  white  singer  I  raised  and 
this  year  no  whites  were  hatched 
until  in  July.  Now  three  husky  white 
youngsters  are  feeling  quite  grown 
up  and  one  is  already  singing  in  a 
squeaky  little  voice.  All  three  have 
some  of  the  “blue”  markings.  The 
father  was  all  blue,  or  the  steely 
blue  which  passes  for  blue.  My  three 
pair  of  love  birds  are  very  quiet  and 
easily  frightened,  evidently  unused 
to  a  small  cage,  while  the  finches  ac¬ 
cepted  their  new  friends  at  once  and 
began  their  cheerful  chattering.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  try  producing 
some  of  those  new  reds,  pinks  and 
peaches  in  canaries  and,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  them,  I  wonder  if  they  are 
really  as  pretty  as  I  imagine  them 
to  be. 


The  orange  butterfly  flower 
(asclepias  tuberosa)  is  a  very  rare 
color  in  a  flower,  being  a  true  orange. 
It  grows  natively  only  very  occa¬ 
sionally  in  Ohio.  It  has  to  be  moved 
carefully  with  a  deep  spade  because 
of  its  tuberous  root.  It  may  be  had 
of  nurseries  now.  We  found  it  this 
Summer  growing  wild  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  on  Catawba 
Island.  Another  wild  flower  find  in 
that  section,  growing  among  the 
cattails  at  the  edge  of  a  swamp,  was 
the  pale  blue  bergamot,  lovely  and 
delicate.  We  transplanted  it  care¬ 
fully  to  our  sand  tub  and  have 
hopes  for  it. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  border 
at  the  side  of  the  yard  seems 
patriotically  conscious  this  year,  with 
the  white  plume  poppy,  the  blue 
balloon  flowers  and  red  bergamot 
making  a  brave  showing. 

The  blue  bellflower,  Campanula 
carpatica,  which  Mr.  F.  H.  Ballou, 
long-time  friend  and  former  writer 
for  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  gave 
us,  flowers  abundantly  between  the 
stones  on  top  of  the  low  wall.  Each 
Spring  we  add  a  little  topsoil  to  re¬ 
place  any  which  Winter  may  have 
carried  away.  Mr.  Ballou  has  a 
wonderful  rock  garden  in  a  natural 
ravine  on  his  orchard  farm  in  the 
Flint  Ridge  section  near  Newark. 
He  has  many  types  of  rock  plants 
that  are  practically  unknown  except 
to  specialists.  There  are  in  this  steep 
declivity  several  stone  basins  from 
which  the  water  drips  down  to  the 
next  in  succession,  with  water  plants 
and  damp  loving,  blossoming  things, 
set  in  their  best-liked  locations  with" 
understanding  hands. 

Among  the  annuals  there  is  a 
Summer  calla  that  seems  little 
known.  It  is  white-trumpeted  with 
arrow-shaped  leaves,  spotted  with 
white.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  but  the  flowers  last  longer 
in  a  location  not  exposed  to  after¬ 
noon  sun.  They  are  growing  satis¬ 
factorily  against  an  east  basement 
wall,  making  a  pretty  background 
for  the  blue  stokesia.  They  are  in 
demand  for  Summer  weddings  among 
our  friends.  The  bulbs  are  lifted  in 
the  Fall  with  a  little  soil  and  stored 
in  boxes  or  baskets  on  the  floor  of 
an  ordnary  cement'  basement.  They 
are  easily  handled. 

The  Heavenly  blue  morning  glories 
are  among  the  essentials  with  us. 
For  planting  them  in  individual  pots 
in  the  house  they  repay  with  three 
weeks’  earlier  bloom.  m.  c.  e. 


Does  anyone  know  what  is  the 
really  true  name  of  the  pineapple 
house  plant?  It  grows  rapidly  and 
its  large  thin  tapering  leaves  are 
sweetly  pineapple  scented.  When  let 
out  in  Spring,  it  gets  so  large  that 
I  usually  root  a  cutting  to  bring 
into  the  house  and  leave  the  parent 
outside.  Last  Fall  a  bud  appeared  to 
be  forming  at  the  top  when  the 
plant  was  killed  by  frost.  Does  any¬ 
one  know  if  it  does  bloom?  m.  c. 

McKean  County,  Pa. 


Seeks  Advice  on  Farming 

Would  like  the  opinion  of  your 
readers;  both  my  wife  and  I  were 
raised  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  our  homes  so  feel  we  know  you 
all.  Although  we  now  live  in  the 
city  we  have  subscribed  for  years. 

We  are  thinking  of  buying  a  farm 
in  Southern  Vermont,  to  raise  what 
we  need,  have  a  cow,  or  two,  chickens, 
pig  and  so  forth,  and  can  then  live 
nearer  to  God. 

What  do  you  advise  a  couple  31 
and  35  with  two  children  to  do, 
move  to  Vermont  where  farms  are 
more  reasonable  or  keep  on  work¬ 
ing  for  the  landlord,  when  we  desire 
so  much  for  the  open  country?  We 
both  are  familiar  with  the  work  at¬ 
tached  to  farms.  We  hope  some 
readers  will  help  us  to  make  a 
decision.  b.  e.  j. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Q  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

O  FULL  MONTHS  U 

5C 

Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Name  . .. . . . 

R.  F.  D . . '  Box . 

Town . .  State . . 

If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three 
year  subscription.  * 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.~  N.-  Y.  and  you  ’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Horticultural  Notes 

■  —  By  H.  B.  Tukey  : 


Dr.  T.  B.  Rice,  speaking  before  the 
Indiana  State  Horticultural  Society 
about  health  through  the  use  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  says:  “One 
time  I  discovered  the  neighbor’s  pigs 
in  my  turnip  patch.  They  had  eaten 
some  of  the  tops  off.  That  wasn’t 
so  bad  because  the  turnips  them¬ 
selves  were  not  injured.  So  I  dug 
up  quite  a  few.  What  tops  the  pigs 
had  not  destroyed,  I  pulled  off.  In 
throwing  away  the  turnip  tops,  I 
threw  away  all  the  Vitamin  A,  most 
of  the  Vitamin  B,  most  of  the  Vita¬ 
min  D,  and  all  the  Vitamin  E.  I 
threw  away  all  of  the  lime,  all  of 
the  iron,  and  all  of  the  roughage. 
Then  I  took  them  home.  My  wife 
peeled  them  and  that  destroyed  the 
Vitamin  B.  Cooking  them  destroyed 
the  Vitamin  C.  Cooking  made  them 
soft  and  so  failed  to  give  the  teeth 
the  exercise  they  might  have  had  in 
chewing  and  also  failed  to  put  the 
proper  amount  of  roughage  into  the 
digestive  system.  After  the  cooking 
even  the  pigs  would  not  eat  them. 
The  right  attitude  from  the  health 
standpoint  is  to  put  the  food  on 
the  table  and  yell,  ‘Come  and  get 
it.’  Emily  Post  would  not  agree  with 
this.” 

****** 

Varieties  of  fruits  recommended 
recently  by  Ellenwood,  Havis  and 
Howlett  of  the  Ohio  Station  show 
the  inroads  which  new  comers  have 
made  in  the  old  variety  lists,  es¬ 
pecially  among  peaches,  grapes  and 
small  fruits,  and  is  a  good  list  in 
any  event.  In  order  of  ripening  they 
are:  Apples  —  Yellow  Transparent, 
Lodi,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Cortland, 
Jonathan,  Delicious,  Northern  Spy, 
Baldwin,  Stayman  and  Rome  Beauty. 
pears  —  Bartlett  and  Kieffer.  Peach¬ 
es  —  Golden  Jubilee,  Cumberland, 
South  Haven,  Halehaven,  Belle, 
Early  Elberta,  Elberta  and  Salberta. 
Sweet  cherries  —  Seneca,  Early 
Rivers,  Governor  Wood,  Black  Tar¬ 
tarian,  Victor,  Bing,  Napoleon, 
Yellow  Spanish,  Lambert,  Windsor, 
Schmidt.  Plums  —  Bradshaw,  Im¬ 
perial  Epineuse,  Stanley,  Italian 
Prune,  German  Prune,  Hall,  Albion, 
Reine  Claude,  Shropshire.  Grapes  — 
Seneca,  Portland,  Brocton,  Fredonia, 
Ontario,  Niagara,  Worden,  Delaware, 
Concoi’d,  Captivator,  Golden  Muscat, 
Catawba  and  Sheridan.  Straw¬ 
berries — Catskill,  Howard  17  (Pre¬ 
mier),  Dorsett,  Fairfax,  Dresden, 
Northstar.  Red  raspberries  —  June, 
Newburgh,  Marcy,  Latham,  Taylor 
and  Indian  Summer.  Black  rasp¬ 
berries  —  Logan,  Bristol,  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Naples.  Purple  rasp¬ 
berries  —  Sodus  and  Marion. 
Blackberries  —  Eldorado.  Currants — 
Wilder  and  Red  Lake.  Gooseberries — 
Downing,  Fredonia  and  Poorman. 

Blueberries  —  Cabot,  Pioneer  and 
Rubel. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Looking  ahead  into  problems 

which  fruit  growers  must  face,  the 
National  Apple  Institute  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  brought  out  some 
interesting  facts,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few:  The  Army  will  re¬ 
quire  from  8  to  10  million  bushels 
of  apples.  The  lend-lease  program 
emphasizes  dehydrated  products. 

This  applies  largely  to  dried  peaches, 
pears,  prunes,  and  raisins,  and  some¬ 
what  to  vegetables  and  apples.  De¬ 
hydration  will  be  substituted  for 
canning  wherever  possible.  Most 
dehydration  operations  will  be  on  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts.  Only  a 
small  amount  of  money  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  direct  relief  feeding.  Re¬ 
duction  of  truck  transportation  will 
present  a  problem  which  the  rail¬ 
roads  may  have  difficulty  in  hand¬ 
ling.  Some  shortage  of  storage  space 
is  likely  to  be  encountered.  Types 
of  containers  are  to  be  reduced  but 
total  amounts  are  likely  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  demands.  Labor  pi'ob- 
lems  are  likely  to  be  severe  and 
higher  wages  for  fruit  workers  are 
a  certainty.  Growers  should  not 
underestimate  the  market  prospects 
for  fruit.  Price  ceilings  cannot  be 
placed  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Europe  will  be  “fruit  hungry”  after 
the  war,  due  in  part  to  high  tree 
mortality  during  the  worst  European 
Winter  in  100  years. 


Some  idea  of  the  effect  that 
Victory  Gardens  may  have  on 
American  diet  is  suggested  by  re¬ 
ports  from  England  where  home  war 
gardens  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  showing  that  vegetable 
gardens  definitely  increased  the  de¬ 
sire  for  and  consumption  of  fresh 
vegetables.  Families  with  gardens 
consumed  28  ounces  of  greens  and 
other  fresh  vegetables  per  week,  12 
ounces  of  root  vegetables,  and  4.8 
ounces  of  fresh  fruit  per  person. 
Families  without  vegetable  gardens 
consumed  per  person  per  week  only 
four  ounces  of  greens  and  other 
fresh  vegetables,  6.9  ounces  of  root 
vegetables,  and  0.7  ounces  of  fresh 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  non¬ 
gardening  families  consumed  more 
potatoes,  namely,  67  ounces  per 
person  per  week  as  contrasted  with 
55  ounces  for  gardening  families. 
The  non-gardening  families  suffered 
definite  deficiencies  in  Vitamins  A 
and  C,  while  the  gardening  group 
showed  a  much  less  deficiency  in 
Vitamin  A  and  none  in  Vitamin  C. 

****** 

Among  the  short  cuts  to  reduce 
labor  is  the  “club  and  stick”  method 
of  peach  thinning  reported  by  F.  A. 
Gilbert  in  Horticultural  News  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  The  club  for  jarring  is  a  five 
to  eight  foot  length,  padded  on  one 
end  with  an  18-inch  piece  of  auto 
tire  into  which  a  v-notch  has  been 
cut.  The  sticks  are  broom  handles  or 
other  light  material,  two  to  four 
feet  in  length,  with  a  v-notched  piece 
of  garden  hose  three  to  four  inches 
long  secured  to  the  end.  The  limbs 
may  be  first  jarred,  then  individual 
fruits  scraped  off  along  one  side  of 
the  branch,  or  individual  fruits 
picked  out  of  a  cluster  with  the  v- 
shaped  notches.  It  is  recommended 
to  “avoid  hitting  fruits  that  are  to 
be  left”  which  seems  sound  advice! 
Where  hand  thinning  required  45 
minutes,  club  and  stick  thinning  re¬ 
quired  nine  minutes,  and  stick  thin¬ 
ning  required  11  minutes.  Little  or 
no  injury  resulted  to  fruit  when  the 
operation  was  done  by  careful 
workmen. 

****** 

A  new  bulletin  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  those  who  deal  out  public 
funds,  is  likely  to  have  a  large  run 
and  require  reprinting,  is  the  one  by 
Tressler  and  DuBois  on  “Freezing 
and  Storage  of  Foods  in  Freezing 
Cabinets  and  Locker  Plants”  from 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
The  reason  a  “run”  is  prophesied  is 
that  the  publication  contains  so  much 
information  of  just  the  type  people 
want!  The  charts  showing  the  pi'inci- 
pal  cuts  of  meat  from  carcasses  of 
beef,  veal,  lambs  and  hogs  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  merit  the 
attention  of  housewives.  The  main 
feature,'  however,  is  the  nice  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  of  freezing 
foodstuffs,  methods  of  freezing,  cold 
storage  lockers  and  their  use,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  foods  for  freezing,  and 
types  and  varieties  of  foodstuffs 
which  are  most  successful  as  frozen 
products. 

****** 

Truer  words  were  never  spoken 
than  those  by  Mr.  O.  Robert  before 
the  Pomological  and  Fruit  Growing 
Society  of  the  Province  of  Quebec: 
“There  is,  every  year,  talk  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  be  enacted,  which  will  en¬ 
force  this  or  that  rule,  calculated  to 
help  the  apple  industry.  Now,  I 
thoroughly  uphold  legislation,  but  I 
do  say  that  it  is  woefully  ineffective 
unless  the  individual  grower  lends  his 
goodwill.  The  history  of  the  most 
successful  agricultural  enterprises  is 
only  the  history  of  the  individual 
grower  effort  that  motivated  them.” 

****** 

Whipped,  mashed  potatoes  lose 
their  Vitamin  C  content  during  the 
whipping  and  mashing  operation. 
Fortunately,  American  diets  do  not 
have  to  depend  upon  potatoes  for 
their  Vitamin  C,  but  there  are  less 
fortunate  countries  where  they  do 
and  to  which  this  information  be¬ 
comes  important. 


Turn  in  your 

JUNK 


Your  country  needs  it  now 


National  Scrap 
Harvest 

Join  the  other  farmers 
in  your  locality  by 
getting  all  the  Junk 
off  your  farm  and 
into  the  hands  of  war 
production  factories. 
If  you  are  not  sure 
just  what  to  do  about 
it,  get  in  touch  with 
your  County  War 
Board  or  your  farm 
implement  dealer. 


Farmers  have  already  re¬ 
sponded  generously  to  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  call  for  scrap  iron  and 
other  Junk. 

But  that  is  not  enough. 
There  still  remain  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  farms — in  fence  comers 
and  gullies — in  weed-grown 
piles — millions  of  tons  of  Junk 
which  is  not  doing  its  part  to 
help  win  the  war. 

Just  think  —  one  old  plow 
will  help  make  100  armor¬ 
piercing  projectiles 

—  an  old  pail  will  make 
3  bayonets 

—  an  old  hand  cornsheller 
will  make  three  1-inch 
shells 

Scrap  iron  and  steel — other 
metals  and  anything  rubber — 
Manila  rope — burlap  bags — 
rags — they  are  all  needed  at 
once. 


The  Junk  which  you  collect  is 
bought  by  industry  from  scrap 
dealers  at  established,  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  prices. 

The  steel  that  goes  into  farm 
machinery  is  just  about  the 
finest  quality  of  steel  there  is. 
It  may  be  broken  and  rusty 
but  it  is  just  what  the  war 
factories  need  for  guns,  tanks, 
aircraft  carriers,  submarines 
and  other  implements  of  war. 
Half  of  the  steel  for  these 
things  is  made  from  ore  out  of 
our  great  iron  mines,  which 
are  already  working  to  full 
capacity.  The  other  half  must 
come  from  scrap. 

If  you  have  been  keeping 
old  machinery  for  the  parts 
(gears,  nuts,  bolts)  it  may  pro¬ 
vide,  strip  it  now  of  those 
parts  and  turn  in  the  useless 
remainder  for  war  production. 

Throw  YOUR  scrap  into  the  fight! 


This  message  approved  by  Conservation  Division 


WAR  PRODUCTION  BOARD 


This  advertisement  paid  for  by  the  American  Industries  Salvage  Committee 
(representing  and  with  funds  provided  by  groups  of  leading  industrial  concerns). 
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A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“We”  and  “They” 

rHEY  ration  sugar  and  we  don’t  like  it. 

They  ration  gasoline,  and  we  object.  They 
tell  us  there,  is  a  rubber  shortage,  and  we 
dislike  the  way  they  handle  the  situation. 
They  are  talking  higher  taxes  and  overlook 
evident  chances  for  economy.  They  put  price 
ceilings  on  items  we  want  to  sell.  In  short, 
they  do  all  the  things  a  lot  of  us  don’t  like. 
But  who  are  they? 

We  still  live  in  a  democracy  and  we  still 
have  the  ability  to  control  our  destinies.  We 
have  a  voice,  no  matter  how  small  it  may 
seem,  in  shaping  the  policies  of  our  govern¬ 
ment.  And  collectively  we  can  move  things 
in  the  direction  we  want  them  to  go.  This 
is  still  a  government  “of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.”  In  short,  they 
are  we,  and  when  we  criticize  them,  we  are 
only  expressing  our  desire  for  improvement 
in  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Too  true,  the  bureaucrats  and  the  cheap 
politicians  have  so  often  gotten  hold  of  things 
and  made  us  so  fighting  mad  that  we  instinc¬ 
tively  get  to  thinking  of  them  and  of  their 
irritating,  selfish  ways  whenever  we  rebel  at 
some  new  scheme.  They  have  caused  a 
cleavage  in  the  public  mind  between  the  we’s 
and  the  they's  until  we  forget  that  “we  the 
people”  and  “they  the  people”  can  still  run 
things  whenever  we  decide  to  do  so.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  confused  and  play  into  the 
hands  of  these  scheming  bureaucrats  who.  rule 
by  thus  dividing  and  conquering.  We  ought 
to  develop  a  new  name  for  them;  perhaps 
“polecat”  would  be  good.  The  terminology 
would  then  become:  “we  the  people,”  “they 
the  people,”  and  “polecats.” 

If  we  do  not  like  the  ways  the  gasoline 
situation  is  handled,  we  should  speak  out  and 
say  so,  and  little  by  little  we  will  make  ad¬ 
justments  untii  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  know  how.  If  we  think 
price  fixing  is  in  terrible  hands  and  that 
matters  should  be  changed,  we  should  say  so, 
and  finally  force  the  bureaucrats  to  accept 
our  will. 

To  some,  this  pushing  and  shoving  and 
geeing  and  hawing  may  seem  a  most  inefficient 
way  to  win  the  war  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
But  history  shows  that  in  these  seemingly 
muddling  processes  of  democracy,  the  best  and 
the  most  efficient  eventually  force  their  way 
to  the  top  and  overcome  the  false  efficiency 
of  the  dictators.  The  system  of  the  dictators 
seems  more  efficient  only  because  it  lops  off  the 
heads  of  the  opposition.  In  the  long  run,  the 
democratic  way  is  the  more  efficient,  which 
is  why  it  has  always  finally  triumphed  all 
down  through  the  years. 

The  we  and  the  they  in  America  are  still 
Americans.  Sometimes  we  forget  this  fact, 
(as  do  the  polecats,  too),  and  in  the 
forgetting  we  make  ourselves  unhappy 
and  give  our  enemies  within  and  without 
cause  for  rejoicing.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
kept  this  thought  constantly  in  mind  for  the 
duration.  Then,  the  way  they  handle  the 
gasoline  situation  becomes  part  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  exert  ourselves  to  remedy 
our  situation.  It  is  our  tax  bill,  our  tire  short¬ 
age,  our  problem,  our  country.  Let’s  keep  it 
that  way. 


Egg  Marketing  Troubles 

WE  have  received  numerous  letters,  stat¬ 
ing  that  there  seems  to  be  trouble  in 
the  marketing  of  eggs.  This  seems  to  be 
difficult  for  many  to  understand,  at  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  requesting 
“all-out”  production  for  the  war  needs. 

Contacting  certain  men  who  are  'well 
qualified  to  know,  there  appears  to  be  several 
very  definite  reasons  for  the  inability  of  some 
people  to  market  their  eggs  satisfactorily. 

1.  Hucksters  have  been  taken  off  the  road 
due  to  the  draft,  and  to  shortage  of  tires  and 
gasoline.  This  has  reduced  the  number  of 
egg  buyers  to  such  an  extent  that  —  some 
poultry  producers  have  had  to  seek  new 
outlets. 

2.  Many  grocery  stores  did  not  have  cases, 
and  would  accept  only  those  presented  in 
cases.  Many  instances  are  reported  where  eggs 
have  been  delivered  in  orange  crates. 

3.  Local  markets  were  glutted.  Some  local 
stores  found  themselves  over-loaded  on  eggs, 
and  thus  were  /forced  to  refuse  to  buy  eggs 
brought  in  by  people,  not  their  regular 
customers. 

4.  Lack  of  suitable  wholesale  market  out¬ 
lets.  Many  stores  thus  over-loaded  with  eggs 
did  not  have  suitable  contacts,  and  being  un¬ 
able  to  market  their  holdings,  were  forced 
to  stop  buying  eggs  locally. 

5.  Poor  egg  quality  has  also  hampered  pur¬ 
chase  of  eggs.  Information  is  at  hand  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  some  sections  affected,  poor  egg 
quality  restricted  the  free  buying  of  eggs.  If 
such  trouble  has  been  experienced,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  pack  “washed-eggs”  separate 
from  clean  eggs;  also  to  market  eggs  more 
frequently  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  while 
holding  on  the  farm. 

It  seems  that  this  marketing  problem  has 
already  been  to  a  large  degree  eliminated.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  egg 
cases  are  scarce,  hucksters  and  pick-up  men 
are  getting  fewer,  and  that  during  this  war 
we  are  liable  to  run  into  other  serious 
marketing  problems.  It  will  require  the 
combined  efforts  of  producer,  merchant,  and 
all  marketing  agencies  to  avoid  future  serious 
marketing  troubles. 


Pay  But  No  Work 

SOMETIME  back,  the  War  Labor  Board 
issued  an  order  for  every-other-day  de¬ 
livery  of  milk  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  rubber  and  gasoline.  The 
matter  was  held  up  in  response  to  a  protest 
by  the  Teamsters  Union  of  the  C.  I.  O.  The 
Board  then  appointed  Hugh  E.  Sheridan  to 
adjust  the  controversy.  Mr.  Sheridan  has 
now  offered  a  compromise  report  but  it  in¬ 
volves  a  new  principle  of  economics.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  “every-day-delivery”  would  leave 
no  work  for  a  number  of  drivers,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  several  thousand  men.  In 
other  words,  there  would  be  no  work  for  these 
men  but  Mr.  Sheridan  reports  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  pay  them  their  wages  even 
though  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do. 

All  men  who  sympathize  with  labor  are 
disturbed  by  a  loss  of  opportunity  who  want 
to  work  but  before  the  Federal  Government 
began  its  regimentation  of  industry  and  busi¬ 
ness,  it  was  never  suggested  that  employers 
had  to  continue  paying  men  for  whom  they 
had  no  work.  This  is  one  of  the  practical 
trends  of  our  democracy  toward  the  totali¬ 
tarian  state. 


BEER  IS  A  FOOD;  ICE  CREAM  IS  NOT 

My  family  and  I  have  been  devoted  readers 
of  your  fine,  educational  magazine  for  several 
years.  We  have  never  written  to  you  before  but 
decided  it  was  about  time  to  let  you  know  how 
much  we  really  enjoy  every  article  your  maga¬ 
zine  contains  and  how  helpful  you  have  been 
through  answering  questions  of  other  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  all  wish  you  continued  success 
through  many  centuries  to  come. 

The  Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  War  Price  and  Ration 
Board  has  just  received  two  new  rulings  from 
the  O.  P.  A.  which  provide,  first,  that  ice  cream 
is  a  confection,  the  transportation  of  which  is 
non-essential  and  therefore  no  tire  certificates 
can  be  issued  to  ice  cream  trucks,  and  second, 
that  beer  is  a  food  and  therefore  tire  certificates 
will  be  made  available  for  beer  salesman’s  cars 
We  are  dairy  farmers.  We  are  also  prohibition¬ 
ists  but  fortunately  with  a  sense  of  humor.  As 
such,  what  we  want  to  know  is  this — shall  we 
put  spigots  on  our  cows?  M.  K.  and  Family 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


September  19,  1942 

From  Friends  of  Mr.  Higgins 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Higgins,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  is  sorrowful  news  for  me. 

The  21  years  that  I  was  Editor  of  The  Southern 
Fruit  Grower  kept  me  in  constant  touch  with 
editors  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  journals, 
and  I  formed  such  an  attachment  for  Mr. 
Collingwood  and  others  of  your  staff  that  to  this 
day  when  anything  happens  to  any  of  them,  I  feel 
the  sting  as  if  it  is  reaching  into  my  own  family. 

In  July,  1930,  when  I  was  returning  from  doing 
some  research  work  at  Harvard  Library,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  for  a  book  I  was  preparing,  I  saw 
Mr.  Higgins  for  the  last  time  and  this  morning 
much  of  our  pleasant  conversation  strangely 
travels  before  me. 

I  want  you  “to  know  I  lament  his  passing  be¬ 
cause  if  this  country  has  ever  needed  men  of 
his  type,  integrity  and  principles  of  fairness,  as 
well  as  that  of  others  of  your  staff,  it  surely  does 
today. 

My  kindest  regards  to  you  and  may  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  continue  on  in  its  good  work. 

Robert  Sparks  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


I  have  just  received  and  read  the  current  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Mr.  Higgins’  passing 
is  a  personal  and  professional  shock  to  me.  I 
never  knew  him  as  you  knew  him,  but  I  respected 
the  ideals  and  judgments  which  gave  character 
and  flavor  to  his  editorial  work.  Your  editorial 
on  his  career  in  the  service  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  is  a  flawless  tribute  to  him  as  a  man, 
as  an  editor  and  as  your  associate  for  many  years. 
He  died  on  duty.  I  think  that  he  idealized  de¬ 
parting  in  that  fashion.  My  sympathy  and  high 
respect  are  joined  in  a  message  which  I  should 
like  to  transmit  through  you  to  Mrs.  Higgins.  I 
often  recall  the  always  cheerful  and  painstaking 
work  that  she  did  for  me  when  I  was  on  your 
staff.  De  Witt  C.  Wing 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Higgins  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man  who 
stuck  right  to  his  business  and  got  things  done. 
He  had  excellent  standards  and  though  ap¬ 
parently  so  far  as  I  observed  never  forced  his 
ideas  or  standards  upon  others,  but  somehow 
managed  to  keep  these  standards  up  to  the  plane 
that  he  liked  best. 

He  had  one  attribute  in  common  with  most 
who  are  identified  with  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
namely,  intense  loyalty  to  the  paper  and  the 
organization.  h.  B.  Tukey 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  regret  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Higgins.  While  I  never  met 
him  personally,  his  letters  in  reply  to  inquiries 
were  always  of  such  a  personal  and  entertaining 
tone  that  he  seemed  like  an  old  acquaintance. 
In  fact,  I  was  always  glad  when  I  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  write  about  because  of  the  enjoyment  I 
knew  I  would  get  in  reading  his  reply. 

Craryville,  N.  Y.  Robert  J.  Dowling 


It  was  a  painful  shock  to  me  to  learn  from 
your  valued  journal  that  the  spirit  of  our  mutual 
helper  had  passed  from  his  field  of  activities  in 
this  world.  My  sense  of  personal  loss  at  Mr. 
Higgins’  passing  is  abiding.  Please  accept  assur¬ 
ance  of  my  sincere  sympathy  and  of  hearty  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Mr.  Higgins’  life  record. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.  Philip  H.  Fraser 


I  was  sorry  to  note  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  William  W.  Higgins  who  for  so 
many  years  was  Managing  Editor  of  your  Rural 
New-Yorker.  I  have  had  numerous  nature 
articles  accepted  by  Mrs.  Royle  and  Mr.  Higgins. 
With  them  I  had  a  very  pleasant  association. 

I  know  his  passing  will  be  a  great  loss. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y.  Frank  F.  Pugsley 


Brevities 

The  food  front  is  being  fought  and  won  on  the 
Farms  of  America. 

Cheese  production,  in  the  United  States  has 
now  reached  an  all-time  high. 

The  Orange  County  onion  crop  was  heavily 
damaged  from  recent  rains. 

“Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath 
understanding.”  Proverbs:  14-33. 

Each  five  ounce  package  of  dried  whole-egg 
powder  is  the  equivalent  of  one  dozen  eggs. 

Poultrymen  will  probably  exceed  the  1942  pro¬ 
duction  goal  of  4.2  billion  eggs.  We  can  use  them. 

Goldenrod  is  insect-pollinated  and  seldom  pro¬ 
duces  hay  fever.  Ragweed  is  a  more  frequent 
offender. 

The  “sulfa”  drugs  are  proving  to  be  definitely 
beneficial  in  treating  necrotic  enteritis  (“necro”) 
in  swine. 

Fresh  apples  will  be  a  Victory  Food  Special 
nationally  during  the  period  September  17 
through  September  26. 

More  than  11,000  calves  in  New  York  State 
have  now  been  vaccinated  under  the  official  pro¬ 
gram  against  Bang’s  Disease. 

The  number  of  cattle  reported  on  feed  August 
1st  this  year  is  decidedly  lower  than  last  year. 
Eastern  Corn  Belt  States  are  down  20  percent. 

Adapted  especially  to  agricultural  uses,  a  new 
type  transmission  belt  '  using  90  percent  less 
rubber,  but  highly  superior,  has  been  developed 
by  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company. 
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Early  Fall  in  Orange  County 

IN  an  observation  of  70  years,  I  do  not  re¬ 
call  ever  seeing  Orange  County,  New 
York,  so  laden  with  the  wealth  of  its  farm  soil. 
The  barns  are  filled  to  the  rafters  with  hay 
from  the  alfalfa  and  clover  fields,  and  other 
grasses,  including  soy  bean  vines  and  timothy. 
A  heavy  growth  of  corn  was  ready  for  the 
cutting  in  the  first  days  of  the  month  and 
already  going  into  the  silos.  The  third  cutting 
of  alfalfa  was  being  harvested  in  some  sections. 

The  heavy  and  continuous  rains  during  the 
harvest  of  wheat  and  oats  reduced  the  net 
yield  of  these  crops.  This  was  especially  true 
of  oats  due  to  shelling  before  it  could  be 
thrashed.  Pasture  is  yet  good,  with  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  soilage  fodders.  Cattle  are  well  fed, 
yet  the  milk  test  of  some  herds  is  running 
less  than  in  the  drouth  of  last  year.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  late  growth  of  grass,  if 
not  to  the  eyesight  of  the  tester  at  the  plants. 

Prices  of  livestock  are  running  high.  Pigs, 
four  to  five  weeks  old,  sell  for  $10.  Calves  not  „ 
yet  a  week  old  bring  up  to  $20.  Cows  sell  up 
to  $200  each,  and  $175  for  a  fairly  good  grade 
of  milkers.  The  old  Borden  Condensery  at 
Walden  .which  has  had  various  uses  in  the 
last  two  decades,  is  now  used  as  a  wholesale 
market  for  cows,  calves  and  other  anipial 
products  of  the  farm.  Farmers  report  it  a 
convenience  and  a  means  of  better  prices  than 
formerly.  It  is  the  first  time  I  recall  that 
farmers  ever  expressed  satisfaction  with  their 
transactions  in  that  building. 

The  shortage  of  farm  help  is  the  general 
complaint  in  Orange  County  now,  as  it  is  in 
other  sections  of  the  whole  country.  Many  of 
the  young  men  have  been  called  into  the  war 
service.  Many  others  of  all  ages  are  lured  from 
the  farm  by  shorter  hours,  easier  work  and 
double  the  wages  that  farmers  are  able  to 
pay.  As  a  result,  farm  owners  are  over¬ 
worked  and  if  the  conditions  continue  for 
long,  a  reduction  of  production  on  the  farms 
is  inevitable. 

In  this  renowned  dairy  county,  I  went  over 
the  records  with  two  producers  for  June  and 
July  of  1941  and  1942.  Both  had  lower 
fat  test  returns  for  1942  than  for  1941.  For 
1942,  the  June  price,  of  the  best  record  of  the 
two,  was  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  cwt.  over 
June,  1941.  The  July  price  was  10  cents 
per  cwt.  over  July,  1941.  The  cost  of  feed 
(this  producer  is  now  feeding  lightly)  is  $7 
a  ton  over  last  year’s  prices.  Help  is  less 
efficient  and  harder  to  get  and  to  keep,  so 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  children  are  all 
forced  to  work  harder  and  longer  hours  out  of 
the  24  than  in  1941.  They  pay  a  hired 
man  $20  a  month  more  and  many  other  ex¬ 
penses  are  gunning  on  the  same  ratio.  But 
they  tell  you  now  it  is  all  for  the  boys  at 
the  front. 

Orange  County  soil  is  a  challenge  to  star¬ 
vation  but  the  alleged  “farm  parity  prices” 
that  excite  some  city  editors  make  no  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  net  income  of  the  farmers  of  this 
good  old  agricultural  county.'  j.  j.  d 


“Parity,  Parity,  Parity ” 

UNDER  the  above  title,  John  D.  Black  of 
the  Harvard  University  staff  has  written 
rather  a  full  study  of  parity  prices  and  allied 
subjects  relating  to  the  alleged  parity  of  farm- 
prices  and  incomes  compared  with  incomes  of 
labor  and  capital. 

As  an  economist,  the  author  relies  mainly 
on  bureaucratic  records  in  the  departments 
of  the  government,  which  are  often  disputed 
by  laymen  and  individual  students.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  finds  that  income  is  a  better  and 
fairer  means  of  determining  the  proper  share 
of  income  than  parity  prices  as  determined  by 
a  fixed  basis  and  complicated  index  numbers. 
Even  so,  he  finds  that  estimated  on  the  parity 
basis,  the  records  show  that  both  labor  and 
capital  have  shared  better  than  farmers.  He 
accepts  the  published  statements  that  farm¬ 
ers  get  $100  of  the  $240  paid  by  consumers 
of  farm  products*.  This  would  be  about  a 
40-cent  dollar  for  the  farmer  and  about  60 
cents  for  the  middleman.  A  practical  study 
we  made  some  years  back  by  comparing  the 
prices  in  New  York  City  stores  with  the 
written  returns  to  farmers  for  the  same  pro¬ 


ducts,  showed  that  the  farmer’s  share  was  35 
cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  The  bureaus 
at  that  time  complained  that  our  investigation 
was  not  scientific.  They  asserted  that  the 
farmer  got  50  cents  of  the  consumer’s  price. 
But  that  estimate  has  been  abandoned  of 
late  years. 

On  the  basis  of  per  capita  income,  Mr. 
Black  quotes  government  figures  to  show  per 
capita  farm  income  and  non-farm  income  for 
the  period  1910-1940.  The  average  annual 
per  capita  income  for  six  typical  periods  is 
given  as  $646  for  each  non-farm  person,  and 
$219  for  each  of  the  farm  population,  includ¬ 
ing  the  government  dole  for  some  recent  years. 
The  author  calls  this  (even  with  certain 
suggestions  for  possible  farm  advantages)  a 
wider  gap  than  in  the  1910-1914  basic  period. 
He  asks,  “why  does  such  a  gap  persist?”  He  re¬ 
ports  that  in  the  basic  period  of  1910-1914,  the 
income  was  $162  for  the  farm  and  $488  for 
the  non-farm  population,  or  $326  per  person 
in  favor  of  the  non-farm  population,  and 
this  $326  discrepancy  figured  as  an  equity 
loss  to  the  farm  for  every  year  since  the 
parity  price  was  adopted. 

The  author  sums  up  parity  as  a  farce. 
In  this  bureaucratic  age,  Mr.  Black 
took  a  chance  in  getting  himself  disliked 
in  this  characterization  of  a  cleverly  pro¬ 
moted  swindle.  He  has,  however,  rpain- 
tained  the  dignified,  conservative  traditions 
of  a  great  educational  institution.  This  will 
probably  save  him  a  direct,  open  contact  with 
those  who  have  deceived  farmers  with  their 
parity  propaganda. 

The  book  has  a  few  scientific  pages  that  the 
farmer  will  have  trouble  in  reading  but  these 
pages  can  be  skipped  without  losing  the  point 
of  the  story.  It  is  published  by  Harvard  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  Message  to  Congress 

TP  WO  months  ago,  we  published  a  form  of 
*  petition  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
entitled  “A  Declaration  of  War  by  the  Un¬ 
armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  of  America”; 
for  signature  by  any  interested  citizens, 
organizations,  or  groups.  At  the  same  time, 
this  Declaration  was  circulated  throughout 
the  country  by  other  various  means  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  the  response 
of  our  friends  was  enthusiastic  and  imme¬ 
diate.  Many  requests  for  reprints  came  in. 
We  have  now  bound  the  signed  petitions  that 
have  been  returned.  They  number  702  in  all 
to  date  and,  with  the  petitions  otherwise  ob¬ 
tained,  will  be  forwarded  to  Washington. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  nation, 
no  time  could  be  more  appropriate  in  which 
to  convey  to  our  lawmakers  the  unanimous 
sentiments  of  the  average,  conscientious 
American  citizen  today. 

We  print  here  the  latest  expressions  of 
opinion  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

I  am  the  mother  of  four  boys,  two  being  in 
the  Army  and  a  third  one  of  18  years  who,  no 
doubt,  will  be  called  by  Fall.  It  is  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  I  am  so  interested  in  “A  Declaration  of 
War  by  the  Unarmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America,”  published  in  your  July  11 
issue.  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  at 
least  20  reprints  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  get 
signatures. 

I  think  this  is  a  wonderful  plan,  as  every  true 
citizen  should  be  anxious  to  see  this  war  come 
to  an  end.  Little  do  we  realize  what  these  boys 
are  going  through.  My  oldest  son  isn’t  allowed 
to  write  home  and  reveal  where  he  is  located. 
I  haven’t  received  a  letter  from  him  since  he  left 
the  United  States.  The  other  boy  writes  occa¬ 
sionally  and  says:  “Don’t  worry,  mother — we  boys 
will  be  all  right.”  It  is  a  hard  trial  to  go  through, 
believe  me.  mrs.  c.  b. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Postage  is  enclosed  and  we  would  appreciate 
your  sending  us  several  copies  of  “A  Declaration 
of  War”  with  space  for  signatures.  We  certainly 
need  a  manifesto  of  this  sort  and  our  farmer 
customers  here  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
signing  the  copies  you  send  us. 

Pennsylvania  l.  c.  s.  company 

Please  send  me  several  copies  of  “A  Declaration 
of  War”  as  I  am  most  anxious  to  do  my  share 
to  help  win  this  war  and  back  our  boys  in  every 
way  we  can.  This  only  means  a  little  extra 
work  for  an  extra  good  cause.  mrs.  e.  b.  p. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

I  would  like  a  copy  of  that  “Declaration  of 
War  by  the  Unarmed  Forces”  which  appears  in 
the  currrent  Rural  New-Yorker.  m.  l.  f. 

New  York 


100,000,000  Pigs 

ALL  U.  S.  records  for  Spring  and  Fall  pigs, 
farrowed  and  saved,  will  be  topped  this 
year.  Latest  pig  survey  reports  definitely 
indicate  that  the  total  pig  production  numbers 
for  1942  will  be  not  less  than  one  hundred 
million  prospective  porkers. 

Hog  men  of  America  have  done  a  great  job 
in  production.  Pork  production  has  now  at¬ 
tained  new  peaks.  Bacon  and  beans  are  hardy 
and  healthy,  down-to-earth  foods  and,  as  in 
the  past,  pork  and  pork  products  will  again 
play  a  major  role  during  a  highly  significant 
World  transition  period. 

The  next  big  problem  confronting  breeders 
will  be  orderly  and  constructive  marketing. 
The  numbers  of  hogs  arriving  at  our  public 
stockyards  have  influenced  prices  during  the 
past  several  years  on  a  month  to  month  com¬ 
parative  basis  for  certain  seasons  to  the 
extent  of  an  approximate  10  percent  average 
variation.  Yearly  receipts  and  price  trends 
should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  two 
periods.  May  and  June  receipts  have  increased 
by  an  average  of  from  5  to  10  percent  over 
March  and  April  during  the  same  year  for 
the  past  50  years.  The  average  correspond¬ 
ing  comparative  monthly  price  decline  has 
been  from  10  to  15  percent,  with  the  exception 
of  1941  and  1942.  The  second  period  for 
heavy  receipts  includes  the  months  of 
December  and  January,  caused  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Spring  pigs  arriving  at  this  time. 
Several  times  during  the  last  decade,  Novem¬ 
ber  receipts  have  increased  more  than  20 
percent  over  September  and  October  for  the 
same  year.  Price  drops  have  correspondingly 
averaged  over  10  percent. 

There  is,  then,  a  decided  advantage  for  early 
farrowings.  Keeping  pigs  healthy  and  using 
adequate  and  proper  feeding  to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  gains  is  both  patriotic  and  profitable.  This 
program  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  them  at¬ 
tain  finished  weights  of  225  to  250  pounds  in 
time  to  arrive  on  the  market  during  March 
and  April  or  September  and  October,  before 
the  heavy  receipts  of  Fall  and  Spring  pigs. 
This  gives  a  two-way  profit.  Within  a  given 
seasonal  period,  weekly  receipts  show  no  in¬ 
fluence  on  prices.  Most  hog  markets  average  up 
to  a  high  of  about  30  percent  of  total  weekly  . 
receipts  on  Monday  to  a  low  of  approximately 
four  percent  on  Saturday. 


Regimentation  Blunders 

AST  month,  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
in  New  York  City  started  something 
more  than  100  boys  and  men  up  the  Hudson 
River  on  a  boat  bound  for  Ulster  County  as 
apple  pickers.  At  the  first  landing  in  Yonkers, 
just  outside  the  city  line,  a  telegram  was 
picked  up  from  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
at  Kingston,  saying  that  this  help  could  not 
be  used  because  the  apples  were  not  yet  ripe 
and  would  not  be  for  at  least  one  or  two  weeks. 

The  boys  had  paid  their  fare.  Most  of  them 
got  back  to  the  city  as  best  they  could.  Fifteen 
were  reported  to  have  continued  to  up-State. 
Three  of  these  walked  five  miles  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  E.  Stuart 
Hubbard,  a  prominent  grower  who  had  no 
apples  read  to  pick,  but  he  put  the  boys  to 
work  on  other  jobs. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  personnel  of 
these  government  agencies  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  under  trying  circumstances,  but  this 
one  instance  of  muddling  confirms  what 
we  have  said:  that  if  a  committee  of  the  best 
business  men  and  most  capable  and  success¬ 
ful  farmers  in  the  whole  country  were  put 
in  a  United  States  office  with  authority  to 
regiment  agriculture  and  direct  its  business 
from  a  swivel  chair,  they  would  make  a 
monumental  failure  of  the  job. 

If  Washington  would  repeal  some  of  the 
laws  that  hamper  agriculture  and  leave  farm¬ 
ers  free  to  conduct  their  own  business,  they 
would  not  need  the  help  or  dole  from 
Washington.  Whether  the  intention  of  official¬ 
dom  is  good  or  selfish,  the  more  they  destroy 
the  independence  and  self  reliance  of  farmers, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  make  a  living  on 
the  farm.  » 
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AMAZIN 

mwTEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER-CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 


Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEEl 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  950  W,  Mich.  Ave„  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Give  your  Savings 

a  Jajje  HOME 


"BANKING  by  Mail  for 
Profit"  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many  1 
helpful  facts  about  saving.  1 
Tells  how  to  bank  by  mail; 
how  to  give  your  savings 
every  advantage  of  mod¬ 
ern  safeguards;  how  to 
increase  them  through  in¬ 
terest  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  Send  postcard 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy.  ' 
No  obligation. 

TianU  by JAaiL 


P  S Aviles 

Wm  A  LB  ANY, NY 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening;”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the.  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  he  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  *  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


DEHORNING  PASTE 


PREVENTS  GROWTH  the  humane 
Way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma¬ 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  copy  Dana's  Dairy  and 
Breeders’  Supply  Catalog.  48  pages. 

C.  H.  DANA  Co..  Ine. 

77  ^laln  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  sawi  How 
to  sharpen  an  auger  hit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farmt  How  to 
temper  tools!  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 

FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  book,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  leam  to 
be  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

3e  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  Cify  Residents 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Hog  Markets  and  Marketing 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


Shipments  and 
slaughter  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  larg¬ 
est  pig  crop  ever 
produced  in  the 
United  States  will 
be  the  biggest  problem  relative  to 
their  marketing  for  1942  and  the 
early  part  of  1943.  Pork  consump¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  stimulated  by 
a  possible  shortage  of  beef.  Avail¬ 
able  civilian  supplies  will  be  ma¬ 
terially  curtailed  by  military  pur¬ 
chase  and  lend-lease  exports. 

Pig  Crops 

Government  pig  crop  surveys 
probably  have  a  greater  contributing 
influence  during  normal  peace  times 
on  existing  and  prospective  hog 
prices  than  any  other  single  factor. 
Fall  pig  crops  have  for  the  past 
several  years  averaged  approxi¬ 
mately  60  percent  as  large  as  the 
corresponding  number  of  Spring 
pigs  saved.  The  largest 
previous  recorded  Fall  pig 
crop  was  that  of  1941  with 
a  total  of  35  million  head. 

In  1940  Fall  pigs  saved 
totaled  30  million  head, 
while  the  average  for  the 
1930-39  Fall  period  was  27 
million  head.  Ten  million 
sows  farrowed  a  total  of 
62  million  head  of  saved 
pigs  in  the  Spring  of  1942. 

Recent  pig  survey  reports 
indicate  a  Fall  pig  crop  for 
this  year  of  more  than  43 
million  head. 

Market  receipts  of  hogs 
for  the  first  part  of  this 
year  show  an  increase  of 
about  15  percent.  If  this 
continues  it  will  result  in 
the  slaughter  of  slightly  over 
the  revised  goal  of  83 
million  head  set  for  1942. 

Export  Trade 

Normally  such  a  large  increase  in 
farrowings  and  saved  pigs  would 
soon  result  in  considerable  price  de¬ 
clines,  based  on  all  past  perform¬ 
ance  of  hog  number  cycle  influences. 
For  the  past  decade  and  more  our 
export  trade  for  pork  products  and 
lard  has  been  practically  non-exis¬ 
tent.  Our  annual  average  hog  pro¬ 
duct  exports  for  the  1930-34  period 
was  only  approximately  743  million 
pounds.  This  represented  a  decline 
of  about  40  percent  under  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  1925-30  period.  By  1938 
this  had  dropped  to  a  low  of 
308,217,000  pounds.  Lard  export  had 
declined  from  ,847,868,000  pounds  in 
1929  to  a  low  of  97,359,000  pounds 
in  1935.  However,  federally  in¬ 
spected  lard  production  was  con¬ 
siderably  lower  for  the  1935-37 
period. 

An  agricultural  situation  report 
shows  that  from  early  April  through 
mid-September  1941  the  Department 
of  agriculture  purchased  about  292 
million  pounds  of  pork  and  208 
million  pounds  of  lard,  chiefly  for 
shipment  to  Great  Britain.  Further 
large  purchases  have  since  been 
made.  This  continued  absorption  of 


a  substantial  part  of  our  annual 
domestic  pork  production  for  the 
duration  of  the  War,  and  perhaps 
longer,  is  reflected  in  the  general 
price  rise.  Another  contributing 
factor  of  major  importance,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  affects  lard  prices,  is  the 
reduced  amounts  of  imports  of  oils 
and  fats,  plus  an  increased  strong 
domestic  demand.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  at  least  throughout  1943, 
and  perhaps  longer,  the  demand  for 
pork  and  lard  for  both  domestic 
consumption  and  export  will  be 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  the 
late  1920’s. 

Packers  operating  under  Federal 
inspection  have  been  asked  to  offer 
for  sale  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 


culture,  for  lend-lease  use,  not  less 
than  two-fifths  of  their  pork  pro¬ 
duction  and  two-thirds  of  their  lard 
production  for  a  period  extending 
at  least  well  into  Winter.  On  the 
basis  of  our  probable  hog  slaughter 
it  is  estimated  that  such  a  usage 
program  will  be  approximately 
equivalent  to  the  products  of  be¬ 
tween  15  and  20  million  head  of  hogs. 

Hog  Cycles 

\ 

The  peak  and  low  for  hog  cycle 
numbers  and  prices  since  1900  have 
varied  in  periods  of  fron^  three  to 
five  years  duration.  Price  peaks 
have  occurred  with  almost  unvarying 
incidence  about  the  same  year  or 
one  year  following  the  low  for 
numbers.  Low  for  price  has  usually 
been  reached  during  the  same  year, 
or  the  year  preceding  peak  for 
numbers.  There  is,  however,  one 
previous  exception  to  these  general 
happenings.  During  the  1919  cycle 
peak  number  period  of  64,326,000 
head,  prices  actually  increased  by 
about  10  percent,  due  to  inflation 
World  War  I.  The  low  price  for  that 
cycle  number  period  was  not  attained 
until  1922.  The  next  peak  for  num¬ 


bers  was  in  1923 
with  a  total  of 
69,304,000  head. 
Low  point  for 
prices  followed 
normally  the  next 
year.  Top  peak  for  numbers  to  com¬ 
plete  this  cycle  occurred  in  1928, 
showing  an  official  census  total  of 
61,873,000  head.  The  next  numbers 
peak  was, in  1933  with  62,127,000 
head,  low  for  prices  extending 
through  to  1935,  when  a  low  for 
numbers  resulted  in  an  average  price 
rise  of  about  30  percent.  During  1936 
prices  averaged  to  advance  still 
further  to  about  50  percent  over 
the  1935  prices  to  the  cycle  price 
high.  We  would  normally  attain  the 
usual  cycle  peak  for  hog  numbers 
probably  in  1943.  However,  in  spite 
of  the  peak  for  pigs  saved  from 
Spring  and  Fall  farrowings,  due  to 
existing  War  requirements  and  the 
factors  previously  discussed,  it  seems 
somewhat  problematical  just 
when  the  next  peak  for  hog 
numbers  will  be  attained. 

Three  general  production 
and  marketing  systems  are 
followed  by  hog  men  in  the 
United  States.  The  first 
group  includes  those  princi¬ 
pally  basing  their  operations 
on  existing  prices  for  hogs 
and  corn.  It  is  estimated 
that  they  include  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  or  more 
of  those  raising  and  feeding 
market  hogs.  From  surveys 
and  observations  this  group 
averages  to  have  a  large 
number  of  hogs  to  market 
at  or  near  the  low  point 
of  the  hog  price  cycle.  The 
second  group  averages  only 
about  10  percent  of  our  pork 
producers.  They  base  their 
operations  on  an  expanding 
program  during  the  low 
price  years.  Those  following  this 
plan  have  usually  averaged  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  highest  percentage  of  their 
finished  hogs  at  or  near  the  top  for 
peak  cycle  prices.  The  final  group 
includes  the  remaining  approximate 
20  percent  that  keep  about  the  same 
number  of  brood  sows  each  year, 
and  that  do  not  change  their  number 
of  fattening  shoats  appreciably  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  Those  follow¬ 
ing  this  plan  would,  of  course,  tend 
to  receive  the  average  for  a  given 
price  cycle. 

Corn-Hog  Ratios 

The  number  of  bushels  of  corn  in 
terms  of  price  that  is  required  to 
equal  the  sale  value  of  100  pounds 
liveweight  of  hogs  is  termed  the 
corn-hog  ratio.  This  ratio  is  the  most 
significant  factor  relative  to  hog 
fattening  monetary  returns.  Normal¬ 
ly,  it  principally  determines  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  corn  crop  on  most  corn 
belt  farms.  This  ratio  does  not  mean 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork,  but  represents  the  equivalent 
value  for  bushels  of  corn  expressed 
in  terms  of  finished  100  pounds  live- 


Finished  hogs  comparable  to  this  Berkshire,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  225  to  250  pounds,  have  averaged  selling 
at  the  favorable  corn-hog  ratio  of  about  14  to  100 
since  January  1,  1942. 


Uniformity  for  desirable  type  is  well  illustrated  by  this  group  of  Duroc- Jersey  Fall  gilts.  They  are  5Vz 

months  old,  and  are  owned  by  Lauxmont  Farms,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 
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ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


2D 


DUTCHESS  CCLNTy 

Lc£elc6za*t-  C2ngu4. 
BREEDERS  SALE 
Monday,  Sqsk  28,  W42 


BREED  BEEF 

*2d\t&  (p\  CataJbgtct 

MYRON  M.FUERST  Sales  Mp 
PINE  PLAINS  ,N.Y. 

Name . . . . 

Address . . 


FUERST  STOCK  FARM 

SELLS 

Six  Attractive  Heifers 

In  the  Dutchess  County  Sale 

Myron  &  Agnes  Fuerst,  Pine  Plains,  N.Y. 


GOOD  NEW  ENGLAND  BEEF 

AMES  FARM,  STRAFFORD,  VERMONT 

George  Brown ,  Manager 

Registered  Angus  Breeding  Stock. 
Steers 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col; 
leee  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


nr>CT  TVDr  Young  Angus  commercial 
Dili  9.1  IlrL  cattle  and  registered  bulls 
from  my  New  York  State  approved  herd. 

A.  A.  SIMPSON,  Linden  Road,  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y. 

REG.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  &  DORSET  RAMS 

Shipped  on  approval  Semi  ^or  photographs. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE,  -  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


PAUL  STERUSKY  REDUCTION  SALE 

75  Registered  Holsteins 

At  His  Farm.  One  Mile  North  Of  Little  Falls, 
Herkimer  County,  New  York.  On  Route  I/O. 
MONDAY  SEPTEMBER  28,  1942 

T.  B.  Accredited  and  blood  tested.  This  offering 
consists  of  many  fresh  and  close  springers  of  high 
breeding  and  includes  consignments  from  several  good 
breeders  In  the  vicinity.  SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


C 


SHORTHORNS 


3 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c:  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


c 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


50  of  the  breed’s  best  Ayrshires  will  sell 
in  the  NEW  YORK  PRODUCTION  SALE 
Saturday,  October  3,  at  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 
No  previous  auction  has  ever  had  such  a 
high  requirement  for  production  and  test. 


-FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 


Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Bo*  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 


Perfect  Udders— Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazere 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

Son  of  Strathglass  Gold  Major  and  Gould  Dale's  Miss 
Joy.  10.110  pounds  4.3  fat.  a  well  developed  yearling 
Write — Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park.  New  York 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  .'7\ 

4th  Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breeders’  Sale 
Pavilion,  EARLVILIE,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 

Saturday,  October  3,  1942 
SO  HEA1D  SO 

A  hand-picked  offering  by  Professor  Harrison  of 
Cornell  University  from  the  breeders  best  herds  m 
the  Elast.  T.  B.  Accredited,  negative  to  blood  test. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

R/ Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Brown  Swiss  ?e?ri^un,roZmSaind 

granddam  401b.  4.2  testus.  First  order  takes  him. 

Anchorage  Farms,  M.  Pangburn  Mgr.,  Warnerville,  N.Y. 


c 


JERSEYS 


REG.  PURE  BREED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  and  unbred  calves-cows  and  bulls  from  ap¬ 
proved  and  accredited  herd.  For  fuU  information 
write  WALGROVE  FARMS,  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

MINKS  .% 

P-jclorn an<i  Yukon  Mink  for  sale.  Finest  quality. 
Last  W  U  Attractively  priced.  Write  or  visit  us. 

NOMIS  MINK  RANCH,  R.D.  4.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


weight  hogs.  Ratios  vary  with  prices. 

A  study  of  past  prices  shows  that 
for  the  1896  to  1914  period  it  re¬ 
quired  an  average  of  11.4  bushels  of 
corn,  based  on  comparative  Chicago 
prices,  to  equal  the  price  value  of 
100  pounds  of  liveweight  hogs.  This 
period  of  time  shows  no  violent 
deviations  from  the  average  ratio 
mentioned.  However,  in  February, 
1893,  the  high  monthly  ratio  of  19.2 
to  100  was  established.  That  is,  it 
required  19.2  bushels  of  corn  to  equal 
in  value  10  pounds  of  liveweight 
hogs.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  figure  11.4  bushels  represents  a 
so-called  approximate  normal  and 
that  if  much  more  than  this  amount 
is  required  the  corn-hog  ratio  is 
favorable  to  feeding  hogs.  As  an 
illustration,  the  1942  corn-hog  ratio 
will  probably  average  about  14  to 
100.  If  corn  averages  one  dollar  per 
bushel  and  hogs  average  $14  per 
hundred  pounds  liveweight,  it  would 
take  14  bushels  of  corn  to  have  the 
same  money  value  as  100  pounds 
liveweight  for  hogs. 

If  healthy  hogs  are  properly  and 
adequately  fed,  it  will  require  an 
average  of  approximately  eight 
bushels  of  corn,  plus  about  50  pounds 
of  protein  supplement  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  gain.  The  corn  so  market¬ 
ed,  deducting  the  price  of  needed 
protein  supplement,  would  then 
represent  its  net  sale  value  when 
marketed  via  the  pork  route.  With 
hogs  at  $16  per  hundred  and  soy 
bean  oil  meal  at  $50  per  ton,  the  net 
sale  return  of  corn  so  marketed 
would  be  $1.84  per  bushel. 

It  is  of  interest  and  value  to 
figure  corn-hog  ratios  for  the  past 
few  years.  In  1932  the  average  price 
per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers 
for  hogs  in  the  United  States  was 
only  $3.34.  The  average  season  price 
per  bushel  received  by  farmers  for 
corn  (56  pounds,  shelled  basis)  was 
$0,319.  Dividing  hog  prices  by 
bushel  price  gives  the  ratio  of  10.47; 
not  vtery  favorable,  but  not  too  bad. 
However,  the  next  year  was  when 
hog  men  really  started  to  take  a 
licking.  Corn  averaged  $0,522  per 
bushel  and  hogs  averaged  only  $3.53 
per  cwt.  This  resulted  in  the  low 
unfavorable  ratio  of  6.7  bushels.  In 
other  words,  hog  feeders  that  year 
lost  1.3  bushels  of  corn  for  every 
100  pounds  of  liveweight  hogs  they 
fed,  as  compared  with  selling  their 
corn  direct.  However,  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come;  during  1934  hogs  had 
an  average  value  per  hundred 
pounds  of  $4.14,  and  corn  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  an  average  value  of  $0,815 
per  bushel.  This  resulted  in  the  all 
time  low  ratio  of  only  4.95  bushels 
of  corn  being  required  to  equal  100 
pounds  of  liveweight  hogs.  As  usual, 
this  unfavorable  ratio  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  a  time  of  high  cycle  numbers 
just  slightly  under  the  peak  of  1933. 
In  1935  hog  prices  had  ‘made  an 
average  advance  to  $8.63  per  cwt., 
and  corn  had  made  an  average  de¬ 
cline  in  price  per  bushel  to  $0,655. 
The  resultant  ratio  was  13.2  bushels, 
again  favorable  for  fattening  hogs. 
The  next  year’s  r&tio  was  just  a  little 
under  nine  bushels, .  largely  due  to 
a  short  corn  crop  with  an  advance 
to  an  average  of  $1,044  per  bushel, 
while  hogs  made  an  average  advance 
to  only  $9.30  per  hundred.  In  1937, 
a  high  favorable  ratio  of  18.3  was 
attained.  A  large  corn  crop  resulted 
in  a  drop  to  $0,518  per  bushel  and 
hogs  were  near  the  low  point  for 
cycle  numbers,  with  a  total  of  only 
42,770,000  head.  In  1938,  the  ratio 
was  15.8,  and  in  1939  it  had  dropped 
to  10.9  bushels.  In  1940,  with  num¬ 
bers  up  to  over  60  million  head,  the 
ratio  declined  to  8.6  bushels.  Last 
year’s  ratio  was  about  11.5,  while 
the  favorable  ratio  for  1942  will 
probably  be  from  14  to  16  bushels 
of  cqfn  being  required  to  have  the 
equivalent  monetary  value  of  100 
pounds  of  liveweight  hogs. 


IV  s  • 


Duo  to  the  incraase  in  our  young  brooding  flocks  wo 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  200  and  better.  Prices  on  reauest 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS.  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


Thousands  of  Ferris  Best  Egg  Strain  from  six  weeks 
up  to  ready  to  lay.  Now  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
Irea  Circular.  George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


|  .%  GOATS 


FOR  SALE  —  A  registered  herd  of  Nubian  n 
does,  yearlings  and  stud  bucks.  Goats  e 
sold  on  premises;  not  by  maiL 

CHARLES  KAPP,  Route  25-A,  Setauket,  L.  I  N 


Toggenbera  and  Saanen  Milk  Goats.  Fresh  and 
milking.  On  approval.  PONY  FARM,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 


BAYSHORE,  L.  I„  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bayshore  800 


PAUL  WHITEMAN'S 

Walking  Horse  Farm,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

Now  Offers  For  Sale 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  BRED  TO 
BLACKBIRD  BANDOLIER  OF  ANOKO  13 

Sired  by  the  International  Grand  Champion  Bull 

BLACKBIRD  BANDOLIER  OF  PAGE 
YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  FOR  SERVICE 
HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Clansman,  Pershing  Flash  and  Roller  Breeding 


.%  GUERNSEYS 

SWINE 

YOUR  CHOICE  OF 

These  Well  Bred 
Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

1.  Bom  July  28th.  1942,  sired  by  a  son 
of  the  World  record  cow  “Green  Meadow 
Melba”  out  of  “Riegeldale  Majesty  s 
Blossom,”  11,583  M.  589  Fat  (FF). 

2.  Born  August  12th,  1942,  a  double 

grandson  of  “May  Royal’s  Valor,”  out 
of  “Caumsett  Norther  Jane,”  11,526  M. 

631  Fat  (DD),  top  cow  of  the  1942 
Coventry  Sale: 

STERLING  FARMS,  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 

Tel.  Stamford  3-3657 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

[  Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Reds 
6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50  EACH 

CHESTER  WHITES,  6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester-Berkshire  cross ;  Yorkshire-Chester  cross  or 
Chester  Whites  six  to  seven  weeks  old  $6.75  each, 
eight  to  nine  weeks  old  $7.50  each.  All  large  type. 
Sold  as  feeders  or  breeders.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  two  or  more  pigs. 

- TWELVE  FINE  CHESTER  WHITE  GILTS - 

and  sows.  Bred  for  September  farrow.  Weigh  225  to 
ea°5.  Price  $40.00-$75.00  at  my  farm. 

MITCHELL,  -  SELDEN,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y, 

WILL0DALE  GUERNSEYS  AT  AUCTION 

With  added  consignments  from  nearby  Herds.  Sale 
at  Farm  of  C.  Stanley  Hess,  2  Vi  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  Saturday  Oct.  3,  1942  1:15  P.  M. 

24  Cows  in  full  flow  of  milk,  13  Heifers.  3  Bulls. 
Langwater  Peter  Pan,  Langwater  Pharaoh  and 
Langwater  Countryman,  blood  predominating.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  Accredited.  For  Catalog  write  A.  M. 
KENNEL,  HONEY  BROOK.  PA„  Sale  Manager. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  K.Iton,  Chf,t.r“..  VSn,: 

HEREFORD  HOGS— “The  coming  hog  of  America". 
Bred  gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  III. 

Tarbell  Farms  Gnernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls— -also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
IVrms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write — TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

RFC  DIIRftPS  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
RGU.UUKULJ  R-  F-  Pattington.  Sciplo  Center.  N.  Y. 

« 

DOGS 

tjukf.bred  cocker  pups  and  dogs. 

JC  Non-Re  gistered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YONK 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  In  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  folL  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

WA1VTFD  PI1PPIFS  AU  breeds  best  prices 
n mu c,u  rirricj  and  expreS3  Charge3  pald. 

JERRY’S  18  NORTH  9th  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  PaI 

P«d.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  s"T”°$?£rm 

TWENTY  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  COWS  and 

first  calf  heifers.  Your  Choice.  Good  type  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Line  bred  Border  Raider-Gov.  Chene. 

No  Mastitis.  Clean  to  Bang  and  T.  B.  tests. 
Bull  calves  at  farmers  prices. 

ARTHUR  D.  SMITH.  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  Phene  7IF2 

PaIImc  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  $15  and  up. 

tomes  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  Phoenix.  New  York 

Reg.  Ctfliies— Beagles  S„S.'“h3iS1“  h™''y”{ 

HEREFORDS 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  f 

Dispersal  Auction 

FIFTY  REG.  HEREFORDS 

An  outstanding  herd  bull,  a  select  group  of  matrons 
and  their  offspring  bred  by  C.  A,  Smith,  Wyoming 
Hereford  Ranch,  and  other  well  known  breeders.  The 
complete  herd  of  the  late  George  F.  Goodspeed,  Wilton, 
Maine.  At  Fryeburg  Fair,  October  8,  1942 
Write  for  Catalogue  Bus  and  Train  Connections 

FRANCIS  G.  BUZZELL 

FRYEBURG.  Sales  Manager,  MAINE 

Newfoundland  Puppies,  farm  raised  reg.  A.K.C.  Price 
reasonable.  C.  W.  Martin.  R.D.  1,  Bird-in-Hand,  Pa. 

Cor  Sale:  Rabbit  hounds;  trained  $18.00.  Also  pups. 

•PETER  LASCO.  FOREST  CITY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

SHEEP  | 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

Her efords 

Pure  bred  bulls,  yearlings  and  older,  excellent  stock. 
$100.00  up.  M.  A.  CREWS. 

Calabogie  Stock  Farms,  Renfrew.  Ontario,  Canada 

PTTRFftftFn  Registered  or  eligible  toreg- 
«/IMiDI1,IjD  ister  spring  Suffolk  rams 
of  Grand  Champion  blood  lines,  also  a  few  ewes. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  SOUOERTON.  PA. 

RABBITS 

QfirnncKirAC  Offering  high  quality  registered  yearling 
uuiupaituca  rams  &  ewes  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus. 
First  and  Champion  Aged  Ram  1936  International. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  ODENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

Giant  Chinchilla  Rabbits 

WANTFD  TO  RIJY  ,4  registered  Hampshire 

”  aVIV  1  Eil/  Iv  DU1  Down  ram  lamb  or  yearling. 

VERNON  H.  TIGER,  GLADSTONE,  NEW  JERSEY 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

98%  all  furs  cut  off  by  War. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW1! 

VM  C-L  50  choice  Shropshire  and  Suffolk  yearling 
1U1  OdiC  rams  with  size,  type  and  heavy  shearing 
fleeces.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

A  F»w  flinirn  Shropshire  and  Rambouillet  rams 
fl  TCW  vflOICc  jeft.  price  $20  and  up. 

KENNETH  MOORE,  R.  D-  No.  2,  Nichols,  N.  Y. 

Willpw  Brook  Form  RD5.  Sellers*  ill* .  Pa. 

Raise  Rabbits  Sptivf^rcuiir1 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND,  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece,  breeding 
Hand  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  N.y! 

Beg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams.  Priced 
11  right  LEROY  C.  BOWER.  Ludlowville,  New  York 

ANGORA  Woolers.  FLEMISH  Giants  for  sale.  Pure¬ 
bred  healthy  stock.  Does  and  Bucks  six  months  old 

$2.59.  Charles  Murrock,  R-3.  Watertown,  New  York 

Wanted  To-*  Buy — Small  flock  of  Shropshire  ewes. 

GILBERT  WHITLOCK.  Sperry  Rd..  Bethany,  Conn. 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  CATTLE  1 

HORSES  and  PONIES 

F  ATT I  F  Yive  hundred  head  faivcy  fcesb 
^ **  *  1  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 

right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  t.  FOOTE  A  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

—REG.  "YOUNG  BREED  PERCHERON  MARES— 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  2,  PINE  CITY.  N.  Y. 
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September  19,  1942 


Your  Farm  at  Your  Price 

at  LORETTO,  PA. 

In  the  Alleghenies,  18  Miles  from  Altoona,  80  Miles  from  Pittsburgh 

Estate  Late  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

Once-iti-a-lif  e-time  opportunity  to  secure  the  finest  types 
of  farm,  developed  for  years  by  Charles  M.  Schwab. 

General  Farms  Experimental  Farms 

(From  15  to  133  acres  with 
homes,  barns,  outbuildings) 


Dairy  Farms 
Absolute 


Chicken  Farms 
Large  Greenhouses 

AUCTION 


At  Your  Own  Price 

Sat.  Oct.  3,  2:30  P.  M.  ®»  Premise,  Rain  or  Shine 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet 
and  don’t  miss  this  sale. 

N  ^  If  Auctioneer  /  Inc. 

CHRYSLER  BUILDING,  New  York,  N.  Y.  LEx.  2-5000 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  John  J.  Dillon 

Because  of  my  known  intimacy  with  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  selling  of  milk,  my  friends  had  often  asked  me  to  write  a 
history  of  the  industry  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  I  put  it  off  part¬ 
ly  for  want  of  time  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  producers  would 
again  control  their  business  and  markets.  I  felt  I  should  do  it  be¬ 
cause  my  friends  requested  it,  and  while  many  on  the  producers’ 

side  had  the  ability,  I  knew  none 
who  had  so  many  years  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  producer,  dealer  and  consumer.  I 
have  read  much  that  has  been  written 
to  misinform,  and  mislead  the  people 
and  I  determined  that  those  who 
wanted  it  should  have  the  truth,  and 
so  I  have  written  it. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  “Seven 
Decades  of  Milk”.  I  adopted  this 
title  because  personal  recollections 
cover  the  last  seventy  years  in  the 
production,  distribution  and  market¬ 
ing  of  milk. 

The  book  consists  of  340  pages, 
high-class  book  paper,  bound  in  cloth 
and  lettered  in  gold,  and  is  published 
by -Orange  Judd  Company  at  $3.00 
postpaid.  Knowing  that  it  will  be  a 
standard  of  information  for  future 
time,  I  have  insisted  that  in  appear¬ 
ance  it  be  worthy  of  a  place  on  the 
table  or  in  the  library  of  our  farm 
homes  and  a  credit  to  the  great  in- 
dustry.  it  represents. 

The  main  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  make  a  record  of  reliable  in¬ 
formation  to  account  for  the  depressed  condition  of  the  industry,  and 
to  show  how  easily  it  can  be  developed  to  double  or  even  treble  its 
present  size  with  great  benefit  to  consumers,  fairness  to  distributors 
and  new  prosperity  to  producers. 

I  have  permitted  the  publishers  to  use  my  photograph  on  a  front 
page  and  have  had  some  copies  sent  to  my  office  so  that  I  can  mail 
an  autographed  copy  to  such  friends  as  would  wish  to  have  it. 

John  J.  Dillon 

Published  by  Orange  Judd  Company.  Price  $3.00  postpaid.  New 
York  City  Sales  only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  These  are  for  sale  by — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps . . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Pig  Feeding 

We  have  about  all  the  oats  planted 
we  have  time  for  and  still  have 
quite  a  lot  of  ground  left;  it  is  too 
late  for  corn.  Could  you  tell  me  if 
buckwheat  is  ever  fed  to  hogs?  I 
have  never  raised  it,  but  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  I  can 
put  in  late,  it  will  be  June  15  before 
I  can  plant  it.  What  would  have 
to  be  fed  with  it?  Can  you  suggest 
anything  else?  o.  J.  e. 

New  York 

Both  oats  and  ground  buckwheat 
are  too  high  in  fiber  for  best  results 
except  in  limited  amounts  fed  to 
pigs.  Either  singly  of  combined  they 
should  preferably  not  form  over  25 
percent  of  the  hog  ration.  They  aver¬ 
age  to  contain  from  10  to  14  percent 
fiber,  the  pigs  stomach  is  not 
physiologically  suited  to  digest  or 
assimilate  such  large  amounts  of 
fiber.  Corn  averages  containing  only 
a  little  over  two  percent  fiber.  The 
outlook  for  a  large  corn  crop  is  favor¬ 
able  for  this  year.  If  present  ratios 
of  price  of  corn  and  price  of  hogs 
continue,  as  seems  probable,  it  could 
prove  advantageous  to  purchase 
either  corn  or  barley  and  feed  same 
in  combination  with  oats  and  buck¬ 
wheat  as  mentioned.  It  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  advisable  to  feed  corn 
or  barley  and  oats  and  buckwheat 
self-fed,  free-choice,  separately,  be¬ 
cause  the  tendency  of  the  pigs  would 
be  to  consume  large  amounts  of  corn 
and  neglect  to  eat  the  oats  and 
buckwheat. 

A  suggested  mixture  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  good  gains  with  healthy 
pigs  consists  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients  all  ground  and  thoroughly 
mixed  together,  then  fed  in  a  self- 
feeder.  This  would  also  permit  you 
to  make  maximum  use  of  your 
home-grown  oats  and  buckwheat. 
Corn  or  barley  or  equal  parts  each, 
ground,  total  675  pounds,  ground  oats 
and  ground  buckwheat  or  equal  parts 
each  for  a  total  of  225  pounds,  Trio- 
Mixture  100  pounds.  The  Trio- 
Mixture  consists  of  tankage  or  fish¬ 
meal  100  pounds,  linseed  meal  or 
soy  bean  oil  meal  50  pounds,  best 
quality  alfalfa  meal  50  pounds.  It 
is  also  advisable  to  keep  a  mineral 
mixture  available  for  all  hogs  at  all 
times,  in  a  clean  dry  container.  A 
suitable  mineral  mixture  that  has 
been  found  to  be  excellent  consists 
of  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  iodized 
stock  salt,  ground  limestone  and 
steamed  bone  meal. 


Milk  for  Pigs 

What  should  little  pigs  that  have 
been  taken  away  from  their  mother 
be  fed,  sweet  or  sour  milk?  Could 
you  please  tell  me  whether  a  sow’s 
milk  is  sweet  or  sour?  m.  f.  h. 

New  York 

It  is  usually  best  to  feed  sour  milk 
to  pigs '  because  at  different  times 
there  would  probably  be  days  the 
milk  would  sour  and  other  days  it 
would  be  sweet.  This  change  might 
throw  them  off  feed. 

There  is  also  some  belief  and  per¬ 
haps  foundation  that  the  feeding  of 
lactic  acid  present  in  sour  milk  has 
a  beneficial  effect  on  health.  Sow’s 
milk,  as  secreted  from  the  udder,  is 
not  sour. 


Market  Milk  Breeding  Pro¬ 
grams 

Please  advise  if  you  would  recom¬ 
mend  using  a  Holstein  bull  with 
Guernseys  for  breeding,  and  what 
the  result  might  be?  E.  M. 

Your  question  well  illustrates  the 
influence  of  milk  markets  on  breed¬ 
ing  operations.  A  few  years  ago  the 
tendency  was  to  mix  in  a  few  yellow 
cows  with  the  Holsteins  to  bring  up 
the  test;  now  with  equalization  in 
many  markets  the  swing  is  away 
from  Guernseys  in  commercial  herds, 
and  in  many  instances  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  are  adding  a  few  black  and 
white  cows  in  with  their  yellow 
cows.  Volume  under  present  equali¬ 
zation  marketing  has  been  found  by 
many  producers  to  be  more  profit¬ 
able  than  high  test.  Formerly  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  breed  a  Guern¬ 
sey  bull  to  black  and  white  cows, 
now  our  inquiries  and  observations 
show’  many  are  breeding  Holstein 
bulls  to  yellow  cows. 

In  general  such  programs  in  try¬ 
ing  to  conform  or  out  guess  the 
markets  lead  no  where,  accomplish 
nothing  from  a  constructive  breed¬ 
ing  program  and  are  not  profitable 
or  desirable.  The  best  program  is 
to  decide  what  kind  of  cows  you  like 
best  and  then  continuously  breed  to 
the  best  bulls  you  can  possibly  afford, 
using  always  the  same  breed,  thus 
the  strain  will  be  improved  and  the 
cattle  will  be  desirably  uniform  for 
appearance  and  performance. 


Swollen  Knee 

My  cow  has  a  swollen  right  front 
leg  and  it  seems  to  be  in  the  knee 
cap.  Can  you  tell  me  something  to 
do  as  she  has  it  now  two  weeks? 

New  Jersey  g.  d. 

This  is  probably  caused  by  a 
bruise  of  the  joint  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  tissue,  resulting  in  non-absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  water.  Such  cases 
are  rather  common  and  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  treat  successfully 
without  removing  the  cause.  Absor- 
bine  Jr.  is  a  good  commercial  lina- 
ment  for  such  purposes, '  it  may  be 
obtained  at  any  drug  store.  Keeping 
the  cow  in  a  well  bedded  shed  or 
box  stall,  preferably  with  a  dirt 
floor,  plus  applying  alternate  hot  and 
cold  packs  will  usually  result  in 
reducing  the  swelling.  Painting  with 
tincture  of  iodine  at  about  ten-day 
intervals  is  also  sometimes  beneficial. 


Bad  Bull 

What  is  the  law  in  New  York 
State  on  keeping  a  bull  on  the  farm? 
It  is  two  years  old  and  has  been  out 
in  the  field  with  the  cows;  he  is  not 
very  gentle  and  I  don’t  want  any 
trouble  to  happen.  b.  w.  c. 

Unless  the  bull  broke  through 
your  fence  you  would  probably  have 
no  legal  liability.  It  is,  however, 
advisable  to  not  pasture  a  vicious 
bull.  Regarding  taming  and  hand¬ 
ling  such  bulls  several  have  reported 
satisfactory  results  from  using  a  bull- 
tamer.  This  is  a  light  metal  cover¬ 
ing  extending  down  over  the  eyes, 
permitting  grazing  but  not  complete 
forward  visibility;  it  acts  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  against  possible  injury  to 
the  handler  or  anyone  approaching 
the  bull. 


Champion  Saanens  bred  and  raised  on  the  Erie  County  ( N .  Y.)  farm  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Coit  in  Derby.  Left:  Purebred  Saanen  doe,  Meadow  Ridge 
Hy-land  Queen,  winner  of  Grand  Champion  award  at  1941  Erie  County 
Fair.  Right:  Purebred  Saanen  doe  kid,  Meadow  Ridge  Hofer’s  Geneva, 
three  times  champion  doe  kid  in  1941. 
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Junior  Farmers 


Dutchess  County,  New  York,  is 
noted  for  its  outstanding  junior  pro- 
jgpt  work.  Hayden  Tozier,  4-H  Club 
Leader,  in  cooperation  with  their 
progressive  breeders,  has  laid  a  real 
foundation  for  the  future. 

Recently  while  visiting  some  of 
these  boys  and  girls,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  uniform  excellence  of  their 
animals.  This  has  resulted  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  production  and  showing 
awards  about  90  percent  feed,  care, 
attention  and  management  with 
only  about  10  percent  average  in¬ 
dividuality  variation.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

Young  William  Fletcher,  son  of 
Dale  Fletcher,  Manager  of  Henry 
Jackson’s  Bethel  Farms,  is  a  coming 
Angus  breeder.  He  watches  every 
little  detail  and  his  1942-  Junior 
Yearling  steer,  “Bill,”  reflects  this 
added  attention.  He  noticed  that  his 
steer  was  not  eating  as  well  as  it 
should;  also  that  when  he  was  with 
other  calves,  he  had  a  better  appetite. 
By  keeping  a  mate  with  him  this 
steer  has  since  been  consuming  up 
to  25  pounds  of  grain  mixture  in  one 
day.  This  mixture  consisted  of  75 
pounds  corn,  15  pounds  oats  and  10 
pounds  oilcake.  On  August  21  “Bill” 
weighed  1,050  pounds.  If  you  are 
keeping  your  calf  separate  from 
others  and  it  is  not  doing  too  well, 
it  might  be  lonesome  and  need  a 
mate.  Animals  as  well  as  people 
crave  company. 


Four-H  Club  Guernseys  were 
judged  on  Saturday,  August  8,  at  a 
Summer  meeting  and  picnic  at  the 
James  B.  Rymph  Farm,  Salt  Point, 
N.  Y.  First  prize  for  Junior  and 
Senior  calves  was  won  by  Adrienne 
Sweet,  Red  Hook.  Elsie  Ellsworth, 
Pleasant  Valley  won  first  with  her 
senior  yearling.  The  two  year  old 


class  was  topped  .  by  Gertrude 
Woodin’s  nice  heifer.  Robert  Style’s 
bull  calf  placed  first.  Richard  Fish, 
Salt  Point,  exhibited  the  Grand 
Champion. 


A  Future  Farmer,  Robert  Houston, 
Jr.,  Tupelo,  Mississippi',  was  awarded 
the  coveted  Jersey  bull,  Victory  Son 
of  Elsie.  Thirty-six  states  had  go- 
getter  entrants  competing  for  this 
honor.  Close  runners-up  included: 
Robert  Strawn,  Jr.,  of  Elk  City, 
Oklahoma;  Sam  Von  Konell  of  Bar¬ 
ton,  Arkansas;  L.  P.  Brown  of 
Duncan,  Oklahoma;  Walter  Derry  of 
Portland,  Oregon;  Billy  Magee  of 
San  Benito,  Texas;  Billy  Brim  of 
Longview,  Washington;  Pat  O’Malley 
of  Houston,  Texas;  James  Lynn 
Gower  of  Springfield,  Ohio;  and  Lee 
Stenerson  of  Ontario,  Wisconsin. 
Each  of  these  young  men  is  being 
presented  a  Selective  Registered 
Jersey  sire,  and  is  being  awarded  a 
trip  to  the  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Pearl  Koulas  of  Chelmsford,  Ger¬ 
trude  Shurtledd  of  Hanover  Center, 
Donald  Vaill  of  Monson,  and  Milton 
Gray,  Jr.,  of  Brewster,  Massachusetts, 
will  this  month  represent  Massa¬ 
chusetts  4-H  Clubs  at  Camp  Mini- 
wanoa  near  Shelby,  Michigan.  They 
have  been  selected  because  of  their 
outstanding  record  in  4-H  Club  work. 
H.  M.  Jones,  State  4-H  Club  Leader, 
informs  us  that  representation  at 
this  camp  replaces  the  National  4-H 
Camp  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  which 
had  to  be  suspended  this  year.  Ob¬ 
jective  of  Camp  Miniwanoa’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  teach  excellence  in  living 
physically,  mentally,  socially,  and 
religiously,  and  to  give  instruction 
and  training  in  constructive  leader¬ 
ship.  r.  w.  D. 


This  junior  yearling  Aberdeen- Angus  steed,  “Bill,”  held  by  his  owner , 
William  Fletcher,  4-H  Club  member.  Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y., 
weighs  1,050  pounds.  He  is  deep,  smooth  and  well  finished  throughout. 
Twenty-eight  Dutchess  County  4-H  Club  members  in  1942  fitted  and 

v  exhibited  31  steers. 


Winners  at  Connecticut 
Jersey  Field  Day 

Winners  at  the  Connecticut  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  meeting  on  August  17 
were: 

The  three  Jersey  Victory  Bull 
calves  contributed  by  Rowe  B.  Met¬ 
calf  and  George  W.  DeVoe  of  Judd’s 
Bridge  Farms,  New  Milford,  went 
to  Atwater  C.  Treat  of  Seymour, 
Bernard  Polinsky  of  Jewett  City  and 
Lloyd  E.  Grant  of  Lebanon.  Gustaf 
E.  Carlson,  Brookfield,  and  Rondeau 
Allmand,  Watertown,  each  won  a 
bull,  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcy 
I.  Berger  of  Woodbury. 

The  offering  from  the  Jersey  herd 
of  the  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  went  to  Stephen  Beardsley  of 
Shelton. 

George  E.  Hatch  of  New  Milford  re- 
*  ceived  the  bull  calf  given  by  John 
E.  Kingsbury  of  Rockville.  Mrs. 
Arthur  M.  Selvi  of  Moodus  then  won 
the  Roxbury  calf,  donated  by  T.  K. 
Quinn. 

Phillip  Smith  of  Chester  won  the 
Pioneer  Farm  calf  given  by  E.  Lea 
Marsh,  Jr.,  of  Old  Lyme. 

The  calf  given  by  Romano  R. 


Rivolta  of  Hamden  went  to  Fred 
Mason  of  Putnam,  and  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  John  G.  Butler,  Pomfret 
Center,  went  to  Daniel  M.  Doody  of 
North  Branford. 

The  Hamburg  meeting  was  well 
attended  by  a  goodly  number  travel¬ 
ing  by  train,  by  bus,  by  bicycle  and 
further  to  conserve  tires  and  gaso¬ 
line,  in  passenger-sharing  trucks  and 
automobiles. 


Ayrshire  Herd  Testing 

Herd  testing  for  Ayrshires  has 
attained  an  all  time  high.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  only  73  herds  and 
2,277  Ayrshire  cows  on  test.  Five 
years  ago  the  breed  had  160  herds 
including  4,338  females  on  test.  Last 
year  herds  on  test  included  210  with 
5,034  cows.  Latest  figures  now  show 
that  221  herds  are  on  test  including 
5,633  cows.  This  is  a  constructive 
achievement. 


“War  Time  Tractors,”  revised 
edition,  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
Ethyl  Corporation,  Chrysler  Build¬ 
ing,  New  York  City. 


Fresh  Vegetables 
all  winter  long 
— with  a 


CONCRETE  STORAGE  CELLAR 

It’s  a  big  convenience  and  add  to  the  Nation’s  larder, 
economy  to  have  a  concrete  A  concrete  storage  is  simple, 

storage  cellar  or  room  on  your  long  lasting,  economical.  We’ll 
farm  or  in  your  home  basement.  gladly  send  you  free  plans,  in- 
With  a  “victory  garden”  you  structions,  to  help  you  or  your 
can  enjoy  your  own  fresh  fruits  contractor  build  with  little  or 
and  vegetables  all  winter  and  no  reinforcing  steel. 

Paste  “check  list”  on  postal  and  mail  for  free  literature 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K9c-16/  347  Madison  Ave.f  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  simple  instructions  for  building  a  concrete  storage 
without  critical  materials.  I  am  interested  in 

□  Storage  cellar  for  the  farm 

□  Small  storage  room  in  home  basement 

Name. _ 

R.  R.  or  Street  No. _ 

City _ _ _ _ State _ 


YANKEES  * 
RED  SOX 
WHITE  SOX 
INDIANS 
TIGERS 
SENATORS 
BROWNS 
ATHLETICS 


PER  SET 
POSTPAID 


BASEBALL  BAT  PEn^PEIlCIL  SET 

with.  Insignia  of  Major  League  Teams / 


SEND  ORDER  FOR  YOUR  FAVORITE  TEAM  TO 

MAJOR  LEAGUERS  P.  O.  BOX  2500  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


THIS  cuts  GOOD  IN  THE  UNJTCO  STATES  ONVT 


DODGERS 
CARDINALS 
REDS 
PIRATES 
GIANTS’ 
CUBS 
BRAVES 
PHILS 


Have  You  a  Farm  For  Sale? 

Thousands  of  people  are  now  looking  for  farm  property  and  country  homes, 
They  want  a  place  in  the  country  which  will  afford  them  a  haven  in  case  of 
unemployment  or  unsettled  business  conditions.  As  a  rule  they  are  seeking  a 
small  place  which  may  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

If  you  have  property  for  sale,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  sell  it.  A  little  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  classified  columns  of  The  Rural  LNew- Yorker  may  bring  a  customer 

to  you  promptly. 

Read  what  this  woman  writes: 

"Ir^  lhe  November  1,  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  I  had  a  six  line 
classified  offering  a  12  acre  place  for  sale.  From  that  ad,  I  received  58 
replies.  Perhaps  half  of  these  were  just  idle  curiosity,  but  most  of  the 
remaining  ones  were  from  people  actually  wanting  to  buy  a  small  farm, 
and  four  of  these  were  really  prospective  purchasers.  The  first  one  who 

came  to  inspect  the  place  bought  it.  and  on  January  10,  the  final  arrange¬ 

ments  were  completed,  papers  drawn  and  everything  settled  satisfactorily. 

If  at  any  future  time  1  should  have  other  country  property  for  sale.  I 
shall  advertise  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  For  a  country  paper.  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  certainly  gets  around  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.” — JI.A.B. 

Dozens  of  other  advertisers  have  reported  equally  prompt ,  sales  from  a  little 
advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  have  a  place  for  sale  tell  the 
300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  about  it  through  a  little  classified 
advertisement.  The  cost  is  only  10  cents  per  word. 

Classified  Dept. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiit 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 
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YOU  men/  OF 

fleischmann's  yeast  with  the 

YELLOW  LABEL  IS  THE  ONLY  YEAST  WITH 
VITAMINS  A  AND  D  IN  ADDITION  TO  B* 
AND  G.  NOT  ONE  OF  THEM  IS  APPRECIABLY 
LOST  IN  THE  OVEN,  EITHER.  THAT'S  WHY 
BREAD  OR  ROLLS  OR 
BUNS  MADE  WITH 
FLEISCH  MANNS 
YEAST  HAVE 
VITAMINS  THAT 
NO  OTHER 
YEAST 
GIVES  YOU 


another  thing  we  women  like  is 
that  the  fleischmann's  we  Buy 

NOWADAYS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN  THE 

REFRIGERATOR,  SO  WE  CAN  LAY  IN  A  WHOLE 
WEEKS  SUPPLY.  AND  YOU  TWO  ARE  GOING 
TO  BE  GETTING  LOTS  OF  NEW  ROLLS. BUNS 
AND  BREADS  FROM  NOW  ON -BECAUSE 
I'VE  SENT  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S  8IG  NEW 
RECIPE  BOOK/ 


;w 


< 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
595  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVINGS 
eADMMORE 


Interest  compounded  semi  •  annually.  Send 
post  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  osk  for 


folder  on  LOW  COST  SAVINGS  BANK 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom*  /'! 
teal  protection  for  you  end  yours...  \ 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


WANT  EXTRA 
SPENDING  MONEY 

We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  a  few  intelligent 
women  who  wish  to  earn  some 
extra  money  each  week  in  their 
spare  time.  This  offer  should 
prove  especially  profitable  to 
some  woman  who  is  active  in 
Grange  or  church  work  or 
who  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

No  Investment  of  any  kind 
required. 

Write  for  particulars  and 
send  age  and  references  to 
ADVERTISER  4180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


T o  Subscribers : 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your,  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  K.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

*  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa^e.  t  :  : 


FAST  ACTION 
HELPS  PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 


From  Developing . . . 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  put  a  few 
drops  of  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril.  Its 
quick  action  aids  Nature’s  defenses 
against  colds. 

. . .  And  remember— when  a  head  cold 
makes  you  suffer,  or  transient  conges¬ 
tion  "fills  up”  your  nose,  3-purpos« 
Va-tro-nol  does  3  important  things. 
It  (1)  shrinks  swollen  membranes,  (2) 
relieves  irritation,  (3) 
helps  clear  cold-clogged 
nasal  passages. 

And  brings  relief!  VICKS' 

Follow  directions  ...  ...  u.a 

In  folder.  VA-TRO-NOL 


A  FREE  SAMPLE  will  prove  to  you  why  Dr.  Guild’s 
GREEN  MOUNTAIN  ASTHMATIC  COMPOUND 
has  been  a  trusted  aid  in  asth¬ 
matic  paroxysms  for  over  70 
years.  Pleasant.  Economical. 

24  cigarettes  only  50j{ !  Powder, 

25F  and  $1 .00  at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  !  The  J.  H.  Guild 
Co.,  Dept.  M-3  Rupert,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Use  only  as  directed 
on  package. 


7o  Relieve 
Misery 


V  A  DM0An  wooI.M-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 

Y  11 1\  ill  Asam  pies  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  A*  Wmoney.  Bartlett  T»r»  Mill,,  Bex  7,  HxrmonyJUH 


A  house  is  built  of  joists  and  beams, 
Of  sturdy  sills  and  thick, 

Of  rafters  pointing  to  the  sky, 
Clapboards  and  mortared  brick. 

A  home  is,  built  from  comradeship 
And  secrets  shared  by  you; 
Strength  of  a  man,  a  woman’s  love 
And  tears  and  laughter  too. 


Victory  Pledge 

As  you  no  doubt  already  know  this 
pledge  is  being  made  by  the  “Cap¬ 
tains  of  the  home  front”  (known  in 
pre-war  days  as  housewives)  all 
over  our  country  and  it  is  not  being 
taken  lightly.  All  good  home  makers, 
and  especially  those  in  the  rural 
homes,  have  been  wise  enough  to 
observe  this  pledge,  without  calling 
it  that,  at  least  to  the  extent  they 
have  felt  necessary.  But  now  it  has 
become  terribly  important  to  check 
more  carefuly  than  ever  before  so 
that  nothing  that  might  be  used  in 
the  war  effort  shall  be  overlooked. 

“As  a  consumer,  in  the  total  de¬ 
fense  of  democracy,  I  will  do  my 
part  to  make  my  home,  my  com¬ 
munity,  my  country  ready,  efficient, 
strong. 

I  Will  Buy  Carefully — and  I  will 
not  buy  anything  above  the  ceiling 
price,  no  matter  how  much  I  may 
want  it. 

I  Will  Take  Good  Care  Of  The 
Things  I  Have — and  I  will  not  buy 
anything  made  from  vital  war  ma¬ 
terials  which  I  can  get  along  with¬ 
out. 

I  Will  Waste  Nothing — and  I  will 
take  care  to  salvage  everything 
needed  to  win  the  war.”  c.  b.  w. 


Farm  Visits 

The  little  green  car  has  been  care¬ 
fully  observing  gas  and  tire  rationing 
all  Summer  and  your  editor  has 
missed  the  friendly  farm  visits  of 
the  last  few  years.  But  we  did  make 
a  trip  last  week — on  a  share-the-car 
basis,  up  through  eastern  New  York 
and  a  bit  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut. 

We  stopped  first  at  the  Victory 
Canning  Center  in  Bedford  Hills 
where  the  women  of  various  local 
organizations  have  put  up  nearly 
10,000  cans  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
which  are  being  distributed  to  the 
schools  and  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  that  part  of  West¬ 
chester  County,  without  cost.  All 
work  and  produce  have  been  donated 
by  members  of  the  different  organi¬ 
zations.  The  project  closed  last 
week  after  nine  weeks  of  strenuous 
but  satisfactory  work. 

Then  we  stopped  by  two  farms 
where  women  are  operating  small 
live  stock  businesses — one  breeding 
goats  and  the  other  meat  rabbits, 
both  of  which  require  much  hard 
work  but  properly  handled  can  be 
interesting  and  profitable. 

Apparently  there  has  seldom  been 
such  a  tomato  year  as  this  and 
people  with  only  a  few  plants  are 
canning,  juicing,  and  eating  all 
possible  to  save  them,  so  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  our  part  by  eating 
them“  out  of  hand”  frequently. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  general 
community  war  work  being  done 
but  most  of  the  actual  canning  is 
going  on  in  the  individual  homes.  Of 
course  jams  and  jellies  are  just  “not 
being  done”  this  year  but  we  found 
few  people  who  complained  about 
the  sugar  rationing  generally.  They 
“get  along”  like  good  soldiers. 

Corn  cutting  was  just  beginning 
and  all  the  stands  were  unusually 
fine.  We  can  only  hope  that  there 
will  be  help  enough  available  to 
get  it  into  the  silos. 

There  were  not  nearly  so  many 
small  roadside  stands  open  as  usual, 
one  answer  being  of  course  the  very 
limited  amount  of  traffic.  c.  b.  w. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


A  home  is  built  from  bits  of  song; 
From  batter  in  earthen  bowls, 

A  kettle  on  a  glowing  fire, 

Sweet  milk  and  buttered  rolls; 

A  rocking-  chair,  a  row  of  books, 
And  flowers  in  brown  loam; 

A  house  must  have  a  building  lot, 
One  room  can  hold  a  home. 

Marcia  Stebbins 


Last  Minute  Canning 

After  the  last  vegetables  have  been 
canned,  there  are  always  some  left 
in  the  garden,  not  quite  developed. 

There  are  tiny  cucumbers,  a  few 
peppers,  little  green  tomatoes,  and 
onions  no  one  had  bothered  to  dig 
out;  little  carrots  too  small  to  store 
for  Winter;  even  the  tail-end  of  the 
turnip  crop  can  be  made  into  a  very 
good  kraut.  A  very  good  vegetable 
jam  for  soup  in  winter  time  may 
be  made  of  a  mixture  of  vegetables. 
Use  one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  two 
quarts  of  chopped  carrots,  two  heads 
of  cabbage,  12  ears  of  sweet  corn, 
three  red  peppers,  three  green  pepper's, 
six  small  bunches  of  celery,  five 
quarts  water,  one  cup  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  pepper,  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Cut 
the  celery,  cabbage,  onions,  carrots, 
and  peppers  in  thin  slices  and  put 
through  the  coarse  knife  of  the  food 
grinder.  Chop  the  tomatoes  fine  in 
a  bowl,  saving  the  juice  for  moisten¬ 
ing  the  soup.  Put  all  the  vegetables 
into  a  granite  kettle,  add  the  season¬ 
ings,  water,  and  then  mix  thoroughly. 

Put  over  the  heat,  and  when  it 
reaches  boiling  point,  cook  one 
hour.  Have  sterilized  jars  ready,  and 
seal  hot  as  you  would  fruit.  This 
will  keep  indefinitely.  If  the  jam  is 
put  up  late  in  the  season  six  quarts 
of  canned  tomatoes  and  three  pints 
of  corn  is  equal  to  the  amount  called 
for.  An  extra  head  of  cabbage  may 
be  substituted  for  two  bunches  of 
celery.  The  amount  will  make  about 
12  pints  of  jam,  and  each  pint  com¬ 
bined  with  either  milk  or  meat 
stock  will  serve  six  persons.  In 
winter  use  one  cup  to  baste  roasts, 
or  with  a  boiled  egg  and  salad  dress¬ 
ing  it  wilLjnake  a  good  salad. 


Sandwich  Spread  —  Put  through 
the  food  chopper  14  medium-sized 
cucumbers,  one  quart  sliced  onions, 
three  red  and  three  green  peppers. 
Put  in  a  large  crock,  sprinkle  over 
three-fourths  cup  of  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
cover  with  vinegar,  scald  and  press 
through  a  colander.  Combine  with  half 
cup  butter,  three  tablespoons  flour, 
one  teaspoon  mustard,  one  pint  of 
vinegar,  three-fourths  cup  sugar, 
four  well  beaten  eggs,  and  cook  until 
smooth  and  thick.  Add  one  cup  of 
sweet  cream,  one  teaspoon  each  of 
celery  seed  and  mustard  seed,  and 
pour  over  the  chopped  vegetables. 
Mix  well  and  seal  in  bottles.  Fine 
for  school  lunches  or  any  time  when 
a  spread  is  needed. 


Wartime  Beet  Pickles  —  One  cup 
white  corn  syrup,  one  cup  vinegar, 
one-half  teaspoon  pickling  spices. 
Tie  the  spices  in  a  thin  bag.  Wash 
beets  and  cook  until  tender;  remove 
skins  and  cut  in  desired  shapes.  Make 
a  mixture  of  the  pickling  ingredients 
and  pour  over  the  beets.  Let  stand 
overnight;  in  the  morning  bring  to 
a  boil  and  seal  while  hot  in  sterilized 
jars.  MRS.  f.  w.  M. 

Minnesota 


Economical  Fish  Loaf 

One  pound  cooked  flaked  fish,  one 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs  (generous), 
one  egg  beaten,  one  cup  milk,  two 
tablespoons  melted  fat  (bacon  is 
good),  one  green  pepper  minced,  one 
tablespoon  minced  onion,  one  table¬ 
spoon  minced  parsley,  one  cup  diced 
cooked  celery,  three-fourths  teaspoon 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoon  paprika. 

Combine  ingredients.  Let  stand  20 
minutes.  Oil  the  baking  pan  well; 
dust  with  fine  dry  bread  crumbs. 
Turn  fish  mixture  into  pan.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  350  degrees  about 
35  minutes.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce 
or  fried  tomatoes.  mrs.  m.  r. 
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Good  Riddance 

The  Salvage  Drive  is  a  great 
boon  for  those  of  us  who  hang  onto 
things  “just  in  case”  we  might  want 
to  use  them  some  time.  Now  that 
we  know  that  every  bit  of  salvage 
can  be  used  in  some  way  for  war 
purposes  we  have  a  real  reason  for 
getting  rid  o'f  these  things,  with  an 
easy  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes 
to  discarding  clothing,  it  is  well  to 
think  twice  as  to  whether  it  can  be 
re-made  for  some  member  of  the 
family.  In  many  homes  there  are 
packing  boxes  filled  with  clothing 
“too  good  to  throw  away”  some  of 
it  of  much  better  material  than  we 
are  likely  to  get  again  for  a  long 
time.  With  modern  patterns,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Government,  it 
shouldn’t  be  hard  to  turn  out  good 
looking  outfits.  c.  B.  w. 


Less  Coffee — More  Milk 

The  farm  family  surely  has  a  big 
advantage  over  the  city  household 
when  it  comes  to  getting  good  fresh 
nourishing  food.  Right  now  there 
are  rumors  of  a  shortage,  or  possibly 
rationing,  of  coffee.  This  will  be  a 
real  hardship  for  most  city  people 
for  though  they  might  like  to  drink 
more  milk  the  cost  almost  prohibits 
its  free  use.  But  the  farm  family 
with  even  one  cow  can  have  plenty 
of  good  milk  to  drink  most  of  the 
year,  much  to  the  benefit  of  their 
general  health.  The  older  members 
of  the  family  need  to  drink  it  just 
as  much  as  the  children  do,  es¬ 
pecially  now  when  it  is  so  important 
for  everyone  to  keep  in  the  bast  of 
health.  c.  b.  w. 


Two  Enjoyable  Books 

There  are  stormy  days  and  evening 
in  the  Summer  and  Fall  when  it’s 
good  to  relax  and  enjoy  a  “read.” 
Two  books  that  you  will  enjoy  are: 
“Old  McDonald  Had  A  Farm,”  by 
Angus  McDonald;  and  “R.  F.  D.,” 
by  Mark  Whelon.  The  first  is  the 
life  story  of  a  Scotch  minister  who 
bought  an  old,  worn-out  farm  and 
brought  it  back  by  practicing  good 
farming  and  soil  conservation.  Old 
Angus  was  a  cranky  chap  and 
mighty  hard  on  his  wife,  but  it’s  an 
excellent  story  of  life  in  Oklahoma 
near  where  the  “Oakies”  came  from. 
“R.  F.  D.”  is  a  short  book  of  remin¬ 
iscences  of  a  rural  mail  carier  in 
Vermont.  It  is  full  of  jolly  wise¬ 
cracks  and  some  pungent  wisdom 
about  human  nature. 

The  man  of  the  house  read  and 
enjoyed  both.  They  will  make  grand 
subjects  for  book  reviews  at  the 
Grange  or  a  Club  meeting,  and  they 
will  make  good  additions  for  the 
village  library.  B.  E. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  would  like  to  exchange  letters 
with  those  interested  in  embroider¬ 
ing  and  crocheting  and  would  like 
to  exchange  for  guest  or  dish 
towels  and  aprons.” 

New  York  mrs.  g.  b.  c. 


“My  hobby  is  stamps,  novelty 
salt  and  pepper  sets  and  cacti  plants. 
Will  -exchange  each  for  each,  not 
glass  sets.”  mrs.  l.  r. 


“My  hobby  is  to  have  the  prettiest 
flower  garden.  Also  collecting  used 
stamps  of  no  value,  and  holy  pictures. 
Will  exchange  flower  seed  for  these 
or  other  things.”  mrs.  m.  a.  s. 

New  York 


“I  am  an  amateur  at  making  patch- 
work  quilts  and  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  some  ideas  from  others.  I  also 
do  crocheting,  and  hooked  rugs.  Will 
exchange  small  pieces  of  material 
for  quilt  patterns.”  mrs.  h.  w.  b. 

Connecticut 


“I  am  collecting  old  and  odd 
buttons.  Will  exchange  prize- winning 
cooking  recipes  for  same.” 

Connecticut  mrs.  f.  e.  n. 


“I  am  a  collector  of  household 
hints,  poems  and  crochet  patterns, 
and  would  like  to  correspond  with 
anyone  who  does  either  or  all  three 
of  the  above.  I  like  to  sew,  too.” 

New  York  mrs.  h.  c.  b. 


“I  am  interested  in  dogs,  canaries, 
houseplants  and  crocheting.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  similar  hobbies.” 

New  York  mrs.  g.  k. 


Butter  Crust  Apple  Pie 

Here’s  a  remedy  for  apple  pie- 
fussy  husbands;  a  sort  of  “pie  in¬ 
surance”  so  to  speak.  It’s  a  recipe 
for  apple  pie  prepared  by  a  man. 

Cut  one-half  cup  solid  vegetable 
shortening  into  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  flour  to  which  three-fourths  tea¬ 
spoon  salt  has  been  added.  Add  four 
or  five  teaspoons  cold  water  spoon 
by  spoon  until  dough  holds  together. 
Chill  dough.  Remove  from  refriger¬ 
ator  when  chilled  and  divide  into 
two  equal  parts.  Roll  out  one-half 
on  floured  board  to  size  of  pie  plate. 
Dot  with  butter.  Fold  over  once  and 
roll  lightly  once  more.  Fit  into  plate. 

Peel,  core  and  slice  two  pounds  of 
green  apples.  Mix  into  them 
three-fourths  of  cinnamon-sugar  and 
add  one  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Pour  into 
pastry-lined  pie  plate.  Roll  out 
second  half  of  dough  and  cover  this 
mixture,  making  certain  the  dough 
is  firmly  attached  to  pie  plate.  Put 
small  pieces  of  butter  on  top  of  pie. 
Puncture  the  top  to  allow  steam  to 
escape.  Bake  in  350  degree  oven,  p.b.o. 


Oatmeal  Sandwich  Bread 

,  Two  cups  of  rolled  oats,  two  cups 
of  milk,  two  and  one-half  cups  of 
all  purpose  flour,  one  and  one-half 
teaspoons  of  salt,  four  and  one-half 
teaspoons  of  tartrate  or  phosphate 
baking  powder  or  three  teaspoons  of 
double  action  baking  powder,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  molasses,  one  egg,  one 
cupful  of  dates  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Pour  milk  over  oats.  Let  stand  two 
hours  or  longer.  Sift  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  baking  powder  together.  Beat 
egg  well,  add  to  rolled  oats  and  milk. 
Add  dates  to  sifted  dry  ingredients, 
add  to  oats  mixture.  Mix  lightly  but 
enough  to  dampen  all  of  flour.  Fill 
well  oiled  baking  powder  or  similar 
cans  two-thirds  full.  Bake  in  moder¬ 
ate  oven  350  degrees  Fahrenheit 
about  45  minutes,  until  an  inserted 
tester  comes  out  clean.  m.  r. 


Use  Up  Scraps 


7140  —  It’s  fun  to  make  those  soft  cuddle 
toys  for  that  baby  or  a  bazzar.  And  it 
costs  so  little,  too,  if  you  use  up  old  scrap 
materials.  Pattern  contains  a  transfer  pattern 
of  three  toys;  instructions  for  making  them; 
materials  needed;  illustrations  of  stitches. 
7090 — Here’s  an  easy-to-piece  quilt — Phila¬ 
delphia  Pavement.  It’s  attractive  in  two 
materials — keeping  the  background  white 
and  the  rest  in  gay  scraps.  Pattern  contains 
Block  Chart;  carefully  drawn  pattern 
pieces;  directions  for  quilt;  yardage  chart; 
illustration  of  quilt. 

Price  of  each  pattern  11  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%  sales  tax 
on  orders  over  24  cents.  Send  all  orders  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30  th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


“Grape  Jelly-Making  Season's 
Almost  Over!” 


. . .  and  the  Certo  folks  give  you  your  choice 
of  these  3  nifty  sugar-saving  ideas! 


Doesn’t  it  make  you  want  to 
stock  your  pantry  with  jelly  when 
you  see  the  stands  piled  high  with 
plump,  luscious  grapes  these  days? 
You  can  do  it,  too!  For  there’s  an 


extra  supply  of  sugar  for  jam  and 
jelly-makers!  You  get  it  simply 
by  applying  to  your  local  sugar  ra¬ 
tioning  board.  If  you  don’t  know 
where  it  is,  ask  your  grocer. 

To  use  your  sugar  wisely,  follow 
one  of  these  three  tested  methods 
worked  out  by  Certo  .  .  . 


failure  resulting  in  waste  of  pre¬ 
cious  fruit  and  sugar! 

•  Substitute  light  corn  syrup  for 

two  of  the  cups  of  sugar — and  no 
more — in  any  Certo  recipe.  Isn’t' 
that  easy?  With  popular  grape 
jam,  for  instance,  this  plan  will 
give  you  one-half  more  jam  for 
every  cup  of  sugar  you  use ! 


•  Write  today  for  your  Certo 
folder  that  tells  exactly  how  to 
pasteurize  fruit  or  juice  without 
sugar  now*)*  and  keep  it  until  you 
have  saved  enough  sugar  to  make 
it  into  sparkling  jam  or  jelly  laterJ 
To  get  your  helpful  pasteurizing1 
folder,  just  send  your  name  and 
address,  with  a  3^  stamp  to  cover 
mailing  cost,  to  Certo,  Dept.  942-M, 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


•  The  regular  way,  with  Certo,  is 

the  way  if  you  have  plenty  of 
sugar  for  jelly-making.  For  with 
Certo’s  half-minute  boil  for  jellies, 
a  minute  or  so  for  jams,  all  the 
fresh-fruit  goodness  stays  right  in 
your  kettle  —  hasn’t  time  to  boil 
away!  And  with 
Certo’s  depend¬ 
able  recipes  at¬ 
tached  to  every 
bottle,  there’s  so 
little  chance  of 


Remember — with  all  these  tested 
jelly-making  methods,  Certo  is  the 
pectin  to  use.  For  Certo  is  the  pec¬ 
tin  choice  of  jelly  champions !  Your 
grocer  is  featuring  Certo  now. 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


\ 
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Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Buy  a  Share  in 

AMERICA 

Land!  .  .  .  Thousands  qf  acres  of 
the  finest  land  in  the  world  .  .  . 
black  earth,  rich  loam,  green  pas¬ 
tures  and  hills  where  trees  reach  to 
the  clouds  and  their  boughs  touch. 

.  .  .  Wide,  flat,  well-drained  land 
on  which  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
grain  grows  thick  and  fast. 

Also  upland  farms,  stock  farms, 
ranches,  and  citrus  groves  as  well 
as  truck  farms,  tobacco  farms,  and 
cotton  plantations. 

This  land  described  above  is 
America  .  .  .  not  20  acres,  not  50 
or  100  acres,  but  all  of  it  that  lies 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific. 

How  can  you  buy  all  that  land? 
What  would  it  cost  you?  A  dime 
will  buy  a  share  of  all  of  it  .  .  . 
a  10-cent  War  Savings  Stamp. 
Every  War  Bond  that  you  buy 
gives  you  a  bigger  share  of  this  land 
and  it  is  the  finest  land  buy  in 
the  world  to-day! 

Your  Government  needs  money  to 
win  this  war,  and  is  offering  you 
good  interest  and  a  “money-back” 
guarantee  for  it.  War  Bonds  offer 
the  soundest  investment  in  the 
world.  With  each  Bond  purchase 
you  are  buying  a  share  of  this  great, 
fertile  country  of  ours  .  .  .  and 
protecting  your  own  investment  in 
it,  too! 

Buy  WAR  BONDS  every  time  you 
sell — make  EVERY  Market  Day 
“Bond  Day!” 

YOU  GET  A  $25  BOND  FOR  ONLY  $18.75 

Brief  Facts  About  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
(Series  E) 


How  much  do  they  co«t?  Upon  Maturity 
You  LEND  Uncle  Sam  You  Get  Back 

$18.75 _ $25.00 

37.50 . 50.00 

75.00 . 100.00 

375.00 _ 500.00 

750.00 .  1,000.00 


NOTE. — Now  You  Can  Buy  War  Bonds 
Through  Your  Rural  Postman! 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  all-out  war  effort  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW  -YORKER 


(N.  Y.  City  Sales, 


The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Roberts 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1. SO. 

For  sale  by 
THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y. 
id  1%  Sales  Tax) 


September  19,  1942 


—  Following  the  Road  — 

Yosemite  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 

H.  B.  Tukey 


It  is  said  of  the  great  northern 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  that  it  has 
more  water  than  good  soil,  while  of 
the  great  southern  valley  of  the  San 
Joaquin,  that  it  has  more  good  soil 
than  water.  Roughly,  the  State  of 
California  contains  100  million  acres, 
of  which  22  million  are  agricultural. 
Of  these  22  million  acres,  26  percent, 
or  roughly  orie-fourth,  are  in  the 
Sacramento  River  Basin,  and  36.3 
percent,  or  roughly  one-third  in  the 
San  Joaquin  River  Basin.  The  water 
resources,  however,  are  inverse  to 
the  areas.  That  is,  the  Sacramento 
contains  34.8  percent  while  the  San 
Joaquin  has  16.8  percent.  Because  of 


Two  miles  of  solid  peach  orchard 
follow  both  sides  of  the  road  east¬ 
ward  from  Merced. 


this  situation,  the  State  water  plan 
calls  for  the  taking  of  water  from 
the  Sacramento  for  irrigation  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  lands.  Much  of 
the  water  in  the  -San  Joaquin  Valley 
is  subterranean,  and  irrigation  oper¬ 
ations  are  by  pumping  with  giant 
pumps. 

Merced  lies  in  this  southern  valley, 
114  miles  or  a  little  over  one-third 
way  down,  and  just  a  short  way 
from  Turlock  and  Modesto,  both 
names  well-known  on  eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Fruit  crops  are  principally 
those  that  like  warm  summer  tem¬ 
peratures,  as  figs,  peaches,  and 
grapes.  These  interior  valleys  have 
a  way  of  getting  hot  and  of  staying 
hot  that  is  not  fully  appreciated  by 
those  who  think  of  California  in 
terms  of  coast  line  and  sea  breezes. 

The  range  in  kinds  of  fruits  is 
large.  California  is  no  one-crop 
State.  In  fact,  horticulturists  from 
California  often  rightly  complain  of 
the  limited  perspective  of  eastern 
horticulturists  and  fruit  men,  who 
seemingly  know  apples  but  not  much 
else.  A  California  nursery  catalogue 
may  offer  apricots,  sweet  cherries, 
sour  cherries,  freestone  peaches, 
canning  peaches,  pears,  quinces, 
nectarines,  European  plums,  Japan¬ 
ese  plums,  apples,  almonds,  chest¬ 
nuts,  pecans,  walnuts,  filberts,  Japan¬ 
ese  persimmons,  pomegranates,  figs, 
olives,  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit, 
tangerines,  limes,  kumquats,  guavas, 
avocados,  loquats,  European  wine 
grapes,  European  table  grapes, 
American  grapes,  loganberries, 
blackberries,  red  raspberries,  boysen- 
berries,  youngberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  and  strawberries.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  number 
of  varieties  in  each  class  is  not  so 
large  as  in  eastern  catalogues,  indi¬ 
cating  the  emphasis  upon  standard¬ 
ization  and  commercial  importance. 
For  example,  there  are  only  five 
varieties  of  sweet  cherry  offered  in 
the  particular  nursery  catalogue 
under  consideration,  namely,  Bing, 
Black  Tartarian,  Chapman,  Lambert, 
and  Royal  Anne  (Napoleon). 

Some  conception  of  the  size  of 
orchard  operations  may  be  gathered 
from  one  block  of  canning  peaches 
which  extends-  for  two  solid  miles 
along  both  sides  of  the  main  highway 
just  east  of  Merced!  Not  all  peach 
varieties,  however,  are  canning  sorts. 
There  is  now  some  interest  being 
paid  to  local  and  nearby  markets 
within  the  State  of  California  as 
well  as  to  distant  eastern  markets. 
For  example,  there  seems  to  be  a 
demand  for  early  peaches  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area.  For  this  trade,  the 
old  Alexander  is  found  profitable; 
also  the  Dewey  and  the  Foster  to 
some  extent.  Recently  the  Fisher 
peach  has  been  pronounced  promis¬ 
ing.  Golden  Jubilee,  though  ad¬ 
mittedly  of  good  quality,  is  con¬ 
sidered  too  soft  and  “thin-skinned” 
for  much  handling. 

The  criticism  can.  be  made  of  the 


entire  West  Coast  area  that  it  is 
operating  too  much  on  varieties 
which  have  originated  elsewhere — 
largely  in  the  East.  It  has  seemed 
content  to  accept  what  varieties  are 
available  and  make  the  most  of  them. 
But  already  some  of  these  have 
proved  none  too  well  suited  to 
western  conditions.  A  vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  is  needed  to  develop  new  and 
improved  kinds  especially  desirable 
and  useful  for  the  keen  competition 
of  changing  market  demands.  Unless 
this  is  done,  in  the  writer’s  opinion, 
there  will  be  some  rough  sledding  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Rootstocks  are  an  important  sub¬ 
ject  in  California.  For  peaches,  until 
35  years  ago,  Salwey  pits  and 
Tennessee  Naturals  were  largely 
used.  Then  seedlings  of  Lovell 
stepped  in,  considered  good  from 
many  standpoints  and  better  than 
either  Salwey  or  Tennessee  Naturals. 
Muir  seedlings  have  been  used  and 
make  a  good  rootstock  for  botlt 
peach  and  apricot,  are  slightly 
dwarfish,  and  bear  early.  The  seed¬ 
lings  are,  however,  bushy  in  the 
nursery  and  therefore  none  too  well 
liked  by  nurserymen. 

Nematode  resistance  is  important, 
and  for  this  reason  the  resistant 
Shalil,  Yunnan,  and  Bakara  have 
been  introduced.  Some  consider  the 
growth  of  Shalil  to  be  “unnatural,” 
producing  seedlings  sometimes  reach¬ 
ing  1014  feet  from  the  pit  in  one 
season,  and  prefer  Yunnan  above 
any.  Bakara  has  been  used  in  only 
a  limited  way.  Conservative  opera¬ 
tors  say  that  while  there  are  peach 
trees  eight  years  old  on.  these  root¬ 
stocks,  yet  they  are  all  very  vigor¬ 
ous  growers  resulting  in  late  setting 
of  fruit  buds  so  that  it  will  take  10 
or  15  years  to  really  tell  their  worth. 

Apricot  roots  are  practically  im¬ 
mune  to  nematode  attack  and  are 
used  for  peaches  where  this  pest  is 
severe.  Unfortunately  trees  of  this 
combination  begin  to  fail  at  12  years 
of  age  where  trees  on  peach  roots 
live  20  to  25  years  or  more.  The 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  nematode 
attack  is  most  severe  on  young  trees 
and  on  trees  lacking  in  vigor — even 
with  Shalil.  Vigorous  and  older  trees 
are  seldom  severely  affected.  Peaches 
on  plum  roots  are  short-lived. 

For  the  Japanese  plum,  the  apricot 
is  considered  good  for  all  varieties 
but  Kelsey,  and  both  Myrobalan  and 
peach  roots  seem  generally  satis¬ 
factory.  For  the  apricot,  either  Blen¬ 
heim  or  Royal  (practically  indis¬ 
tinguishable  now)  make  fine  root¬ 
stocks.  Tilton  seedlings  are  not  high¬ 
ly  regarded. 

For  the  pear,  French  roots  (Pyrus 
communis)  are  still  preferred.  Not 
over  five  percent  of  pears  are  on 
quince  roots.  The  Japanese  pear 
(Pyrus  serotina)  was  used  by  the 
carload  in  extensive  plantings  in  the 
Antelope  Valley  a  few  years  back, 
with  disastrous  results  when  the 
fruits  borne  on  such  trees  developed 
the  peculiar  black-end  disease  now 
associated  with  the  Japanese  root- 
stock. 

But  today  continues  a  trip  which 
began  at  Monterey  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  has  run  almost  straight 
east  over  the  Coast  Range  down  into 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  now 
continues  still  further  east  across  the 
State  of  California  to  the  high  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  that  form  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  goal  is 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

Eastward  the  plain-like  floor  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  gives  way 
gradually  to  a  more  rolling,  dry,  un¬ 
irrigated  country  with  wheat  and 
grazing  cattle.  The  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Range  approach  and  the  road 
winds  with  difficulty  through  and 
over  and  around  them,  finally  pour¬ 
ing  into  a  narrow  mountain  canyon 
which  carries  the  rest  of  the  way 
into  the  massive  walls  of  sheer 
granite  that  make  Yosemite  Valley 
the  tremendously  impressive  sight 
that  it  is. 

Pictures  of  the  Valley  and  its  fea¬ 
tures  are  familiar  to  all — El  Capitan, 
Cathedral  Rocks,  Half  Dome,  Yo¬ 
semite  Falls,  Vernal  Falls,  Nevada 
Falls,  Bridleveil  Falls.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  describe  what  the  eye  takes 
in.  The  person  is  yet  to  be  born  who 
is  not  stirred  with  awe  and  wonder 


as  he  stands  with  his  head  set  back¬ 
ward  at  an  angle  of  90  degrees  and 
gazes  upwards  at  those  great  solid 
flanks  of  massive  rock,  or  who  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  valley  and  peers 
uhbelievably,  half-fearfully  into  its 
depths.  So  far  as  most  travelers  are 
concerned,  Yosemite  has  not  been 
over-rated. 

The  Valley,  in  brief,  is  seven 
miles  long  and  averages  one  mile  in 
width,  with  walls  rising  perpendicu¬ 
larly  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  it. 
Into  this  canyon-like  valley,  formed 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  action 
of  ice  and  water  forced  down  through 
it,  are  other  canyons  at  several 
thousand  feet,  seemingly  suspended 
there,  and  which  have  been  formed 
similarly  by  tributary  streams  which 
pour  their  contents  in  tremendous 
leaps  straight  down.  The  result  is  a 
great  series  of  high,  thread-like, 
beautiful  plunging  falls,  of  which 
Yosemite  Falls  with  a  total  drop  of 
2,425  feet  from  the  crest  to  the  valley 
floor  is  the  most  famous — probably 
the  highest  leaping  waterfall  in  the 
world. 

A  road  climbs  up  the  side  of  the 
valley,  tunnels  through  the  rock, 
picks  its  way  through  ice  and  snow 
which  are  present  at  this  elevation, 
and  finally  reaches  Glacier  Poyit  at 
3,254  feet  above  the  floor  of  Yosemite 
Valley  and  from  which  one  may 
look  straight  down  into  the  valley 
beneath — a  tremendous  sight.  From 
here  in  the  iate  evening  burning 
embers  from  a  fire  are  pushed  over 
the  cliff  to  fall  those  3,000  feet 
spectacularly  as  the  “fire  fall.”  The 
sight  of  the  High  Sierras  row  on  row 
of  snowy  peaks  extending  eastward 
is  one  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

But  even  this  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  so  the  road  once  more 
picks  up  its  way  and  winds  south¬ 
ward  a  few  miles  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon  to  stop  at  the  first  “Big  Trees” 
seen  on  the  trip  —  the  gigantic 
Sequoia  gigantea  in  the  Mariposa 
Grove,  growing  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet.  Here  is  the  well-known 
Grizzly  Giant,  96.5  feet  in  girth,  209 
feet  in  height,  estimated  to  be  3,800 
years  old.  And  here  is  the  Wawona 
tree  that  all  visitors  drive  through 
and  marvel  at.  Not  so  tall  as  the 
x’ed woods,  the  Sequoias  are  heavier 
and  greater  in  diameter — always  an 


The  thread  of  road  in  the  lower  right 
foreground  seems  insignificant  be¬ 
fore  the  towering  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains. 

unbelievable  sight.  To  think  that 
trees  could  grow  so  large  and  be 
so  old! 

But  this,  too,  must  pass  away,  and 
so  in  the  late  evening  fresh  from 
the  ice  and  snow  of  the  higher  ele¬ 
vations,  the  road  once  more  runs 
straight  as  an  arrow  but  this  time 
westward  fast  down  through  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras  and  back  into 
the  warmth  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  at  Fresno  for  a  look  at  grapes 
and  figs  and  horticulture  again. 


Processing  Raspberries 

Thousands  of  quarts  of  red  and 
purple  raspberries  were  pro¬ 
cessed  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  farmers 
throughout  Wayne  and  Ontario 
Counties  brought  their  berries 
to  a  frozen  products  plant  near 
Genevp. 

Thirteen  cents  a  pound  was  the 
price  paid,  which  means  17  cents  a 
quart  for  21  ounce  quarts  for  the 
farmers.  About  3,000  crates  a  day 
are  handled. 

Neither  freezing  nor  cold  storage 
is  used  in  the  unique  process.  When 
ready  and  packed  in  a  special  pre¬ 
servative  the  barrels  may  be  stored 
in  the  open  if  necessary,  without  the 
fruit  losing  is  nutritive  value  or  taste 
appeal. 

The  fruit  eventually  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  to  England  or  other  countries 
under  the  lend-lease  act.  A.  j.  o. 
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Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  July  1942  is  $2.54  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform 
price  is  based  on  the  following  prices. 
Class  I  (fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area) 
$3.10;  Class  I  (outside  non-federal)  $2.74; 
Class  I  (relief)  $2.53;  Class  2-A  (fluid 
cream)  $2.10  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $1.98;  2-C, 
$1,665;  2-D,  $1,670;  2-E,  $1,565;  2-F,  $1,565; 
3,  $1,908;  4-A  $1,437;  4-B,  $1,871. 

Fluid  sale  for  the  whole  month  of  July 
1942  amounted  to  272,375.909  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  572,681,403  pounds  in 
the  administrtor’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  milk  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Higher  than  92  score  and  premium  marks, 
43  to  44 'Ac;  90  to  92  score,  42  to  42%c; 
Unsalted,  higher  than  92  score,  43  (•>  to 
44(4c;  90  to  92  score,  42(4  to  43(4c. 

EGGS 

Mixed  colors:  Extra  fancy  heavyweights, 
39  to  44c;  extras,  37  V2  to  38c;  graded  firsts, 
36V2C;  mediums,  34  to  34 Vic;  whites,  extra 
fancy,  44  to  50c;  specials,  43c;  standards, 
40c;  pullets,  33c;  peewees,  26  to  26(/2c;  Pacific 
Coast,  jumbo  and  premium  marks,  50  to 
55c.  Browns:  Extra  fancy,  42  to  48 Vic. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2 V2  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1(4  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes 
proportionately  lower.  Broilers,  Rocks  A, 
31  to  33c;  B,  29  to  30c;  fowls,  26  to  27c; 
chickens,  27c;  old  roosters,  17c;  ducks,  17 
to  18c;  geese,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers.  29(4  to  34c;  roasters,  32  to  38c; 
fowls,  23(4  to  29(4c;  squabs,  34  to  38c; 
ducks,  20(4  to  22c;  guineas,  26  to  27c; 
turkeys,  36  to  40c. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cows,  $10.50  to  $11.25;  vealers  and  calves, 
$17.50  down;  hogs,  $14.50  to  $14.85;  lambs, 
$15. 

FRUIT 

Apples,  75c  to  $1.75;  avocado  pears,  75c 
to  $2.25;  blackberries,  16  to  20c;  cantaloupes, 
$2  to  $5;  honeydew  melons,  $1.50  to  $3. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  various,  bsk.,  75c  to  $2;  beets, 
bsk.,  25  to  75c;  broccoli,  crt.,  $1.75;  brussel 
sprouts,  qt.,  15  to  23c;  cabbage,  large  bsk., 
50  to  $1;  carrots,  bsk.,  50c  to  $1;  cauliflower, 
crt.,  75c  to  $2.50;  celery,  crt.,  $1  to  $1.50; 
corn,  yellow,  bag,  40c  to  $1.88;  eggplant, 
bsk.,  50c  to  $1;  onions,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.50; 
tomatoes,  20  qt.  crt.,  50c  to  $1.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy,  No.  1,  $24;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $18  to  $20;  straw,  oat  and  wheat, 
$16;  alfalfa,  first  cutting.  No.  1,  $23. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.43%;  com,  bu.,  $1.01%; 
oats,  bu„  62c;  rye,  bu.,  81c;  flour,  bbl., 
$6.68. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  92  score,  43(4  to  43%c;  eggs, 

mixed  colors,  extra  fancy,  39  to  44c;  white, 
special,  43c;  fancy  to  extra,  44  to  50c; 

browns;  42  to  48(4c;  Pacific  Coast:  Jumbos, 

50  to  55c;  live  fowls,  26  to  27c;  chickens, 
28  to  30c;  ducks,  20  to  23c;  leghorn  broilers, 
26  to  27c.  Dressed  poultry:  Fowls,  29 (4c; 
chickens,  35  to  38c;  ducks,  21c;  squabs, 

34  to  38c.  Apples,  $1  to  $1.65;  potatoes,  100- 
lb.,  sack,  $1.50  to  $1.65;  spinach,  bu.  bsk., 
85c  to  $1.15;  lima  beans,  bu.,  $3  to  $3.75; 
watercress,  bunch,  4c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Vealers,  good  to  choice,  $17.50  to  $18; 
hogs,  $15.25  to  $15.50;  sheep,  lambs,  fair, 
demand,  firm  prices. 

PITTSBURGH 

Butter,  92  score,  42%  to  43c;  eggs,  white, 
38  to  40c;  brown,  36  to  38c;  hens,  24  to 
26c;  leghorn  hens,  18  to  20c;  apples,  bu. 
85  to  90c;  potatoes,  100  lbs.,  $2;  onions,  50 
lbs.,  $1.15  to  $1.25. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
Cows,  good  to  choice,  $14  to  $15.50;  good 
fat  steers,  $13  to  $14;  common  to  good 
fat  bulls,  $7.50  to  $12.50;  common  to  good 
fat  cows,  $5.50  to  $10.25;  heifers,  $6.50  to 
$13;  hogs,  $13.75  to  $14.50;  sheep,  prime 
wethers,  $6.25  to  $6.75;  veal  calves,  $16 
to  $17.  ' 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  45  to  46c;  eggs,  36  to  49c;  live 
fowls,  19  to  24c;  chickens,  24  to  27c;  apples, 
bu.,  90c  to  $2.25;  peaches,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.25; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  $1.50  to  $1.60;  potatoes, 
bu.,  95c  to  $1;  squash,  bu.,  35  to  40c;  sweet 
corn,  doz.,  14  to  18c;  sweet  potatoes,  bu., 
$2  to  $2.15;  bran,  ton,  $42;  middlings,  ton, 
$42;  rye,  feed,  ton,  $34. 


Evelyn  Bates  takes  time  out  to  feed 
a  pair  of  young  pigs  on  her  father’s 
farm  in  Jamestown,  Mercer  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  and  Poultry  Assn. 
Telephone  Vineland  543.  G.  M.  Luff, 
auction  master.  Egg  prices  Sept.  3. 
White  Eggs —  Low  High 


Fancy  Extra . 

$0.5 1% 

$0,561/4 

Fancy  Medium . 

.47 

.51% 

Grade  A  Extra . 

.50 

.543/4 

Grade  A  Medium . . . . 

.441/4 

.501/4 

Producers  Extra . 

.471/2 

.50% 

Producers  Medium . . . 

.43 

.49 

Pullets  . 

.33 

.423/4 

Peewees  . 

.26V4 

.28  % 

Ducks  . 

.371/2 

.37% 

Jumbos . 

.55% 

.591/4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Extra . 

.49 

.51 

Fancy  Medium . 

.43 

.46% 

Grade  A  Extra . 

.48 

.50 

Grade  A  Medium . . . . 

.42 

.47 

Producer’s  Extra . 

.451/2 

.46% 

Pullets  . 

.313/4 

.413/4 

Peewees . 

.25% 

.27% 

Worcester,  Pa. 

Tri-County  Producers  Cooperative 
Assn.,  Inc.  Auctions  Monday  and 
Thursday,  9:30  A.M.;  Telephone 

Center  Point  120“  Elmer  Under- 
koffler,  Manager.  Egg  prices,  Sept.  3. 


White  Eggs 

Low 

High 

Fancy  Large . 

.$0.54 

$0.55 

Fancy  Medium . 

.  .48 

.48% 

Extra  Large . 

.  .51 

.58 

Extra  Medium . 

.  .47 

.49 

Standard  Large . 

.  .45 

.47 

Standard  Medium . .  _ 

,.  .44 

.48 

Producer’s  Large . . . 

.  .44% 

.51% 

Producer’s  Medium. 

.  .46% 

.47% 

Pullets  . 

.  .32 

.43 

Peewees . . . . . 

.  .25% 

.31 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Medium . 

.  .46 

.46 

Extra  Large . 

.  .49 

.56 

Extra  Medium . 

.  .43 

.48 

Pullets  . 

.  .29 

.40 

Peewees . 

.  .28 

.30 

Jumbos . 

.  .55 

.55 

Butler,  Pa. 


Butler  Cooperative  Egg  Auction; 
Mark  R.  Weser,  auction  manager. 


Auctions  Tuesday  and 

Friday, 

9  A.M. 

Egg  prices,  Sept.  4. 

High 

White  Eggs  — 

Low 

Fancy  Large . : 

$0.49% 

$0.52% 

Fancy  Medium . 

.41% 

.443/4 

Extra  Large . 

.48% 

.503/4 

Extra  Medium . 

.41 

44% 

Standard  Large . 

.44 

44% 

Standard  Medium. . . . 

.39 

.39 

Producer’s  Large .... 

.41 

.44% 

Producer’s  Medium. . . 

.40 

40% 

Pullets-Select  . 

.31 

.40% 

Pullets  . 

.31 

.40 

Peewees  . 

.25% 

.27 

Checks  . 

.31 

.32% 

Small  Checks . 

.15% 

.16 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  Large . 

.45% 

.46% 

Fancy  Medium . 

•40% 

.41% 

Extra  Large . 

.45% 

.46 

Extra  Medium . 

.40% 

.44 

Standard  Large . 

Producer’s  Std.  Large 

.41 

.43 

•40% 

.41% 

Producer’s  Large .... 

.41 

.44% 

Producer’s  Medium . . 

.38 

.39 

Pullets-Select . 

.28 

.39 

Pullets  . 

.28 

.39 

Peewees . 

.24% 

.26 

Derry,  N.  H. 


New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative;  telephone  Derry  204. 
Egg  prices  Sept.  3. 


Brown  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Double  Yolk . 

$0.58 

Very  Large . 

.48 

.49 

N.  H.  Special  Large. . 

.47 

.48 

N.  H.  Special  Medium 

.38% 

.39% 

Pullet  . 

.28% 

.29% 

'Peewees . 

.22 

.22% 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction 
Assn.,  Inc.  H.  Whelan,  Manager,  491 
West  Main  St.,  Avon,  Mass.  Tele¬ 
phone  Brockton  4646.  Egg  prices 
August  31. 

Brown  Low  High 

Mass.  Large  Special.  .$0.46  $0.48 

Mass.  Medium . 30  .40 

Pullets  . 28%  .20 

Peewees . 21  %  .2 1 % 


Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Hightstown  Egg  and  Poultry 
Auction,  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  telephone 
193,  Hightstown.  Egg  prices  Sept.  3. 

White  Eggs  Low  High 

Fancy  Extra . $0.52  $0.57% 


Fancy  Medium . 

.45% 

.51% 

Grade  A  Extra . 

.51% 

.57 

Grade  A  Medium .... 

.44% 

.50% 

Grade  B  Extra . 

.473/4 

.493/4 

Tinted  Extras . 

.50 

.51% 

Jumbo  . . . . 

.54% 

.60% 

Pullets  . 

.303/4 

.443/4 

Peewees  . 

.26 

.29 

Brown  Eggs  — 
Grade  A  Extra . 

.47% 

.52% 

Grade  A  Medium .... 

.42 

.47% 

Pullets  . 

.29 

.41% 

Peewees  . 

.23 

.28  % 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

During  the  47th  week  of  the  20th 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Test,  carried  on  at  Falrmingdale, 
Long  Island,  the  pullets  laid  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2.54  eggs  per  pullet,  or  at  the 
rate  of  36.3  percent.  This  is  a  de¬ 
crease  of  1.7  percent  from  last  week’s 
production.  The  total  production  to 
date  is  165.47  eggs  per  bird. 

White  Leghorns  Points  Eggs 
Foreman  Poultry  Farm. . .  .2895  2799 

G.  Milton  Hass.... . 2860  2853 

Martin  Weitzler . 2645  2557 

Cook  Park  Poultry  Farm . .  2483  2459 
Joachim  Breeding  Farm... 2451  2377 
Black  Leghorns 

Philip  Maddux . 1399  1496 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Miami  Chick  Hatchery. ..  .2096  2085 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Angus  J.  Urquhart . 2611  2549 

Victor  H.  Kirkup . 2511  2491 

Mo.  Valley  Pity.  Fm.  &  Hy.2467  2369 
Black  Australorps 

Mo.  Valley  Pity.  Fm.  &  Hy.1465  1494 
New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm.. 2467  2431 


Fallgren  Farms . 2303  2178 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Crooks  Farm . 2964  2879 

J.  J.  Warren . 2847  2738 

Moss  Farm.; . 2742  2544 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 2734  2574 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Ind . 2699  2746 


Pennsylvania  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Re¬ 
port  for  week  ending  Sept.  1,  1942. 

Ten  high  pens  to  date:  Points  Eggs 

RIR — Crooks  Farm . 3865  3631 

SCWL— Babcock’s  Htchy.,3728  3644 
SCWL— Geo.  M.  Anthony.  .3536  3391 

SCWL— J.  A.  Hanson . 3517  3299 

BPR — Dry  den  Pity.  Farm.  .3512  3452 
SCWL— Kauder’s  Ped.  Legs.3492  3226 
SCWL — Booth  Fm.  &  Hy.3369  3223 

RIR— E.  B.  Parmenter _ 3362  3189 

SCWL— Burr’s  Pity.  Farm. 3305  3169 
SCWL— Foreman  Pity.  Fm.3299  3278 


Ten  high  pens  for  the 

week 

SCWL — Babcock’s  Hatchery 

87 

81 

BPR — Dryden  Pity  Farm . . 

80 

75 

RIR — Crooks  Farm . 

78 

72 

SCWI^-J.  A.  Hanson _ 

63 

58 

BPR — Parks  Bd.  Rock  Fm. 

62 

59 

BPR — The  Fisher  Orchards 

61 

56 

SCWL — Holser’s  Valley  Fm. 

58 

54 

N.  H.— T.  H.  Mettler . 

57 

54 

SCWL — Foreman  Pity.  Fm. 

57 

53 

SCWL — Mosher  Pd.  Lg.  Fm. 

57 

53 

Storrs  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storr’s  Experiment 
Station,  Storrs,  Conn.  Report  for  week 
of  Sept.  1,  1942.  Points  Eggs 

Barred  Rocks 

Dryden  Pity.  Bdg.  Farm.. 3359  3250 
Harco  Orchards  &  Pity  Fms.3085  2922 

David  T.  Cohen . 2979  2829 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm . 3178  3119 

Albert  C.  Lawton . 2695  2567 

Imperial  Breeding  Farm .  . .  2540  2559 
Rhode  Island  Reds 

Crooks  Farm . 3611  3397 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 3603  3640 

Ford’s  Riverbank  Farm... 3413  3257 
New  Hampshires 


Joachim  Breeding  Farm.. 3469  3266 

George  A.  Pearce . 3182  3031 

Ebenwood  Farm . 3091  2912 

White  Leghorns 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 3734  3487 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns. .  .3632  3392 

J.  A.  Hanson . 3493  3327 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm .  . .  3466  3297 

Guy  A.  Leader . 3273  3268 

Percent  Production  by  Varieties 

182  Barred  Rocks . 48.1 

130  White  Rocks . 35.0 

468  Rhode  Island  Reds . 40.8 

182  New  Hampshires . 36.9 

390  White  Leghorns . 47.4 


1352  Average  all  varieties . 42.7 


SINISTER  BLOTTERS  OF 
THE  POULTRY  YARD 


Roundworms  sap 
the  laying  energy 
of  your  poultry 
flock.  Worm  birds 
now  with  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Worm 
Powder.  A  nicotine 
product  given  in  the 
feed.  Single  treat¬ 
ment  expels  large 
numbers  of  round 
worms.  Costs  only 
lc  or  less  per  bird. 
GetPOULTRYWORM 
Powder  from  your 
Dr.  Hess  Dealer  or 
write 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  loe, 
Ashland,  Ohio 


lime  Oest  c 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  minerals  for  body-building,  for 
health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Lime  Crest  Calciteis  6-sided, 
no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be¬ 
fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

Enrich  with  MINERALS 
Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 
Flour,  with  or  without  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 
feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection. 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
of  America,  Box  1  20,  Newton,  N.J. 


Black  „ 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS 


“Cap-Brush" Applicator  , 
makes  “BUCK  LEAF  40“ 
GO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


NOW- 


IS  THE  TIME 
TO  ORDER 


smchs 


to  AID  UNCLE  SAM. 

Start  your  broods  earTie 
■ — get  your  birds  producing  sooner. 

It’s  the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  With  government  | 
restrictions  apparent  on  red  meats  we  must  pro¬ 
duce  more  eggs  and.  meat  than  ever  before.  Let’s 
get  busy — BUT  keep  your  production  profitable  with  | 
stock  bred  with  profit-making  quali¬ 
ties — Hall's  Quality  Chicks.  SEND 
FOB  OUB  FBEE  CATALOG— and 
ORDER  NOW. 

HALL  BROS.  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


w  w-irvro  White  Leghorns  all  tested 
S->  I  II  I  .Is,  I  healthy,  alfalfa  range  grown. 
A  1  *  Four  months  old.  Production 

bred.  Priced  fair.  4000  available.  Our  49th  year. 

Pine  Tree  Hatchery  &  Farm,  N^tiSy 


PIT  I  I  PTQ  Leghorns,  Reds  and  Rock-Reds.  Also 
rULliblO  yearling  hens.  All  high  producing 

stock.  M.  E.  SMITH.  MIDDLESEX,  NEW  YORK 


Wene  Chick s 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


0  s  ».  J.  Extra  profits  from  Wene  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicka — 
.  9.  insured  thru  first  14  days — any  loss  replaced  fully 

Hitches  Every  without  charge.  We  specialise  in  chicka  from 
Week  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading  purebreds  and  erose- 
V...  breeds.  Bloodtested.  Credit,  if  desired.  Capacity 

lear  areuaa  1800  000  Write  for  FREE  LITERATURE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepLJ-3,  VINELAND,  N.J. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index^ 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  famed  for 
vigor,  fast  growth  and 
good  egg  production.  These 
chicks  are  profit-bred  for 
late  fall  and  early  winter 
brooding.  Weekly  hatches 
direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30 -day  full  satisfaction 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire 
Rocks,  bred  for  broiler 
profits.  Controlled  breeding 
makes  these  big  bodied 
chicks  live,  feather  early, 
grow  rapidly  and  develop 
quickly  into  heavy-meated, 
solid  broilers.  Weekly  hatches. 
Try  a  flock..  Be  convinced. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  lice  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks, 
Bock-Bed  and  Bed-Bock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Beds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


BPumcmnER's  mm 


All  Breeders  culled  and  Blood  Tested  by  Stained  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Can  ship  Monday  or  Thursday.  Cash  or 
C.O.D.  Postage  Paid.  100%  arrival.  St.  Bun  Barred  or 
White  Bocks,  New  Hampshires  $10-100.  H.Mix.  $9-100. 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pa. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (VL-TJ.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders-  Make 
good  layers,  broilers  I 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Polder.  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  VL 


MATTERN'S  BL00DTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed, 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Bun  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks, 
Bock-Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


JPUIiliETS  -  HENTS 

Hanson's  World  Becord  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding- 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Bange  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Beserve  Now  "AAA A”  mating  32e  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


CHICKS  FROM  BL00D-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  ft  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Comish,  Dark  Comish,  Crosses:  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  ft  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


EXTRA  SAVINGS  &  PROFITS  on 

WENE>T  CHICKS 


.Leading:  pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood* 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE* 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  j.3,  VINELAND,  N.  J, 


STARTED  PULLETS  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 

Pill  I  FT5  _  Day  old  to  four  week  specialty. 

r  ULLIil  J  All  ages  —  All  popular  breeds. 

Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS — World’s  largest  capacity  means 
rock  bottom  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


DUCKLINGS 


Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Important  to  Advertisers 

Copy  and  instructions  for  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  must  reach  us 
on  Thursday  morning  in  order  to 
insure  insertion  in  following  week’s 
paper.  Change  of  copy  or  notice 
to  discontinue  advertisement  should 
reach  us  on  Monday  morning  in 
order  to  prevent  advertisement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  following  week’s  paper. 
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THE  FARM  PRIMER 

By  Waller  Magnes  Teller 

A  new  practical 
manual,  handbook 
and  reference  book 
for  the  beginner  and 
part-time  farmer. 

It  promises  neither 
independence,  for¬ 
tune,  security  nor 
success;  it  promises 
you  work,  but  shows 
you  how  to  work 
in  ways  and  with 
knowledge  that 
bring  tangible  re¬ 
sults  and  lasting 
satisfaction. 

Among  the  topics 
are  planning  and 
financing,  tillage  of 
the  soil,  houses  and 
outhouses,  tools  live¬ 
stock.  poultry  and  bees,  feeds,  etc. 

Actual  costs  are  given.  Nicely  illustrated. 

Prices  $ 2.50 

Three  cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York  City 
residents. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  $1.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


YES,  WE  HAVE 

CHICKS  FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 

Because  we  produce  all  our  own  Hatching  Eggs,  we 
have  been  in  position  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
unusual  Fall  demand.  We  have  set  heavily  from 
both  our  Straight  K.  I.  Bed  and  Bock-Bed 
Cross  Matings. 

MASSACHUSETTS-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  Without  a  Reactor 
Straight  R.l.  Reds  sired  by  Advanced  B.O.P. 
males  from  240-341  dams.  Rock- Red.  Barred  Cross 
from  Warren's  Straight  B.  I.  Bed  females  mated 
to  Barred  Bock  Cockerels  from  leading  B.O.P. 
Strain.  Sexing— Pullets  guaranteed  95%  Accurate. 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

J  .  J  .  W  A  R  R  E  N 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


’Bonded  Against  B.W.D.1 


PROFIT-BRED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAIN] 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE*.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS~' 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921,  85%  livability  guar. to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Writs  for  Catalog  ft  Prioes.  Hatehes  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Owner  ft  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


Chr\st\cs  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

%lloT  spizzerinktum 


of.BEAT  MEAT  SHORTAGE  WITH 
SPIZZERINKTUM  CHICKS 

They  make  wide-breasted,  full-feath- 
.  ^ered  broilers  and  roasters  in  quickest 
(.Mime.  Pullets  make  grand  spring  and 
jf summer  layers  of  large  eggs.  100%  Pul- 
llorum  Clean  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
3hris-Cross  Barred  Hybrids.  Let  SPIZZEB- 
islNKTUM  Chicks  conserve  your  timet  They 
require  no  coddling.  Write  for  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


TOLMAN  ’S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
BABY  CHICKS  $  1 2.00  per  1 OO 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100'% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN'S 
BOCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FBEE  circular. 
I  Specialize — One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  .  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Oat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns. .  .$9.50  $16.00  $5.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Bocks _  9.50  12.00  10.50 

B.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires....  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Bed-Bock  or  Book-Bed  Cross -  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Heavy  Broilers  of  above  Breeds.  Sex  Guar. ..  $8.00-100 
Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

★  Make  Great  Layers  ^ 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  fall  chicks.  We  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds, 
New  Hampshires.  Barred  Bocks  and  Crossbreds. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

1 9  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


V  CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

_  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. ..  .$10.00  $17.00  $4.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns....'  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  Bocks  &  R.  I.  Beds .  10.00  12.00  10.00 

W.  Box,  N.  H.  Beds,  Bed-Bock  Cr.  11.00  13.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed... . . ...  9.00  _  9.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

„  „  .  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS- PULLETS 

10,000  Hanson  Strain  White  Leghorns.  April 
and  May  hatched  pullets.  Baised  on  free  farm 
range.  Healthy  vigorous  pullets  at  moderate  prices. 
Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

Brookside  Poultry  Farm 

E,  C.  Brown,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles  - r — 


Feed  Requirements 

Would  like  to  know  how  much 
grain  and  mash  (by  weight)  pullets 
should  consume  daily  until  they  are 
ready  to  lay?  N.  J.  s. 

New  York 

Experiment  station  records  indi¬ 
cate  that  White  Leghorns  will  eat 


about 

as  follows 

per  bird: 

WEEK 

GRAIN 

MASH 

TOTAL 

7 

.39  lb. 

.27  lb. 

.66  lbs. 

8 

.42  lb. 

.31  lb. 

.73  lbs. 

9 

.46  lb. 

.37  lb. 

.83  lbs. 

10 

.51  lb. 

.41  lb. 

.92  lbs. 

11 

.48  lb. 

.49  lb. 

.97  lbs. 

12 

.52  lb. 

.48  lb. 

1.00  lbs. 

13 

.59  lb. 

.47  lb. 

1.06  lbs. 

14 

.60  lb. 

.43  lb. 

1.03  lbs. 

15 

.66  lb. 

.45  lb. 

1.11  lbs. 

16 

'  .63  lb. 

.48  lb.' 

1.11  lbs. 

17 

.69  lb. 

.63  lb. 

1.32  lbs. 

18 

.65  lb. 

.64  lb. 

1.29  lbs. 

19 

.70  lb. 

.66  lb. 

1.36  lbs. 

20 

.78  lb. 

.64  lb. 

1.42  lbs. 

21 

.73  lb. 

.64  lb. 

1.37  lbs. 

22 

.71  lb. 

.63  lb. 

1.34  lbs. 

23 

.78  lb. 

.55  lb. 

1.33  lbs. 

24 

.82  lb. 

<59  lb. 

1.41  lbs. 

You  will  note  from  this  table  that 
at  about  11  to  12  weeks  the  birds 
are  normally  eating  about  equal 
parts  grain  and  mash.  Also  that  at 
24  weeks  they  will  be  eating  about 
one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
grain  as  mash. 

The  total  food  per  bird  from  baby 
chick  stage  to  24  weeks  is  usually 
about  22  to  24  pounds  of  feed  per 
bird. 


Controlling  Coccidiosis 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  94  pullets 
and  four  cockerels.  They  are  be¬ 
tween  14  and  15  weeks  old.  One 
died  and  several  more  begin  to  look 
as  that  one  did,  pale,  thin  and  a 
complete  loss  of  appetite.  The  crop 
is  soft  and  quite  flabby  remaining 
full  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  eat.  Is  this  to  be  attributed 
to  diet  or  disease?  g.  w. 

New  York 

Coccidiosis  would  be  my  guess,  as 
to  the  trouble  with  your  14  to  15 
week  old  chickens;  pale,  thin  and 
loss  of  appetite  would  be  suspicious 
symptoms.  Those  birds  that  are  too 
thin,  pale  and  inactive  probably 
should  be  killed  and  burned  to  pre¬ 
vent  spreading  more  trouble  to  the 
ones  that  seem  all  right. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  flush  the 
chicks  with  Epsom  salts,  which  will 
clean  them  out  quickly,  and  clean 
up  the  pen  and  put  in  clean  litter. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  these 
birds  may  be  eating  some  of  the 
timothy  hay  litter  and  too  many  oats 
in  the  yard,  thus  becoming  crop 
bound  and  unable  to  eat  or  pass  food 
through  to  the  gizzard.  * 


Batteries  for  Hens 

Are  there  any  records  or  experi¬ 
ences  of  keeping  say  four  hens 
in  each  battery  compartment  to¬ 
gether?  If  so,  how  does  that  com¬ 
pare  with  keeping  each  one  separate? 

Pennsylvania  p.  w.  s. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  laying  cages,  several  birds 
were  kept  in  one  compartment.  In 
England  in  1930,  I  saw  some  install¬ 
ations  where  six  to  eight  birds  were 
kept  together. 

In  this  country  the  cages  were 
developed  as  single  bird  units, 
primarily  because  with  more  birds 
in  a  small  restricted  cage  canni¬ 
balism  is  sure  to  be  a  serious  factor. 
In  the  long  run  your  efforts  will 
be  better  rewarded  if  you  keep  your 
layers  in  single  cage  installations. 
At  present  and  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  you  will  be  unable  to  buy 
cages  unless  you  can  pick  up  some 
that  are  already  in  dealer  hands. 


Feeding  Wheat 

I  have  bought  some  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  wheat  and  would  like  to  use 
it  in  the  laying  mash.  Will  200 
pounds  of  the  wheat  take  the  place 
of  100  pounds  of  bran  and  100  pounds 
of  Red  Dog  in  home  mixture? 

New  York  g.  l.  w. 

Two  hundred  pounds  of  ground 
wheat  can  replace  100  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  and  100  pounds  of  Red 
Dog  middlings  very  satisfactorily. 


Bumblefoot 

I  have  a  hen  which  seems  to  be 
quite  healthy,  looks  good,  but  she 
doesn’t  lay,  and  her  feet  are  all 
puffed  up.  Seems  to  be  tender  to 
walk  on,  although  she  can  roost. 
Is  she  edible  or  not?  Is  this  rheuma¬ 
tism  or  some  such  ailment?  j.  f. 

Your  hen  probably  has  bumble- 
foot,  which  is  caused  by  injury  to 
the  feet  through  landing  on  a  hard 
floor  too  often.  The  foot  swells  up 
and  gets  hot.  A  core  forms  on  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  like  a  corn,  this 
can  be  removed  and  the  foot  painted 
with  iodine  or  some  good  disinfec¬ 
tant.  Your  birds,  of  course,  may  have 
some  other  trouble,  but  if  it-  is 
bumblefoot,  she  is  certainly  edible. 

Keep  plenty  of  litter  on  the  floor,, 
or  lower  the  roosts  so  that  the  birds 
cannot  get  injured  when  flying  off 
the  roosts. 


Broken  Feathers 

What  is  wrong  with  my  flock  of 
hens?  Sometime  last  Winter  their 
necks  started  to  get  jDare  with 
patches  on  their  backs.  Their  feathers 
looked  broken  off.  I  tried  to  find 
the  trouble  by  examining  them 
closely  but  I  could  not  find  any  lice 
pr  mites.  h.  w.  h. 

It  seems  apparent  that  in  as  much 
as  your  birds  did  not  start  to  lose 
their  feathers  until  in  the  Winter 
it  is  the  result  of  a  partial  molt. 
Broken  feathers  are  due  to  wear 
and  tear  of  normal  life  in  a  pen  with 
many  others.  Part  of  this  trouble 
may  have  been  due  to  picking  which 
may  have  started  with  these  and 
spread  to  the  rest  of  the  birds. 
Feather  picking  once  started  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  stop. 


Soft  Shelled  Eggs 

I  am  getting  a  lot  of  soft  shelled 
eggs.  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
mineral  meal  that  will  correct  this 
but  I  cannot  find  any  in  Portland. 
If  you  could  give  me  the  name  and 
address  of  the  firm  that  makes  this 
product  I  would  be  greatly  obliged. 

Maine  '  j.  h.  s. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  the 
laying  of  some  soft  shelled  eggs  if 
birds  are  in  heavy  production.  How¬ 
ever,  by  adding  two  to  three  percent 
of  oyster  shell  meal  or  calcite  flour 
to  the  mash,  you  should  be  able  to 
correct  this  condition,  provided  there 
is  enough  Vitamin  D  in  the  mash. 

Any  feed  dealer  should  be  able  to 
secure  this  calcium  supplement. 
However,  if  you  are  feeding  a  ready 
mixed  mash,  it  would  be  wise  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  your  feed 
dealer  and  secure  help  in  correlat¬ 
ing  it. 


Comb  Color 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  Rhode 
Island  chickens  and  among  the  flock 
are  two  chickens  which  are  about 
2  V2  months  old  and  have  black 
combs  from  their  nose  up;  their 
combs  are  just  beginning  to  grow. 
Would  you  please  advise  me  if  this 
is  a  normal  condition.  r.  f. 

Combs  of  the  young  birds  of  the 
heavy  breeds  do  not  begin  to  take 
on  a  red  color  until  the  birds  are 
several  weeks  old.  The  males  usually 
begin  to  show  color  in  the  comb 
before  the  females.  As  the  sexual 
differences  begin  to  show  up  the 
combs  begin  to  take  on  color  and 
increase  in  size.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  some  chicks  may  have 
a  darkened  or  discolored  comb,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  such  a  bird  is  sick  or  out 
of  condition. 


Inflated  Chicks 

I  have  a  few  small  chicks  and 
found  one  to  be  blown  up.  Taking  a 
razor  blade  I  punctured  it  in  two 
places  to  relieve  the  air.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  could  have  happened? 

Pennsylvania  g.  k. 

Chicks  have  nine  air  sacs  in  the 
body  cavity  which  are  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system.  When 
an  opening  occurs  through  the 
muscle  of  the  abdominal  walls,  it 
permits  the  rupture  of  one  of  these 
sacs;  air  escapes  and  as  it  accumu¬ 
lates  under  the  skin  puffs  up  the 
chicks  like  a  balloon.  You  did  the 
proper  thing  in  cutting  the  skin,  thus 
deflating  the  chick. 
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At  the  Neppco  Meeting 


The  seventh  exposition  and  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers’  Council,  Inc.,  (NEPPCO) 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
in  New  York  City  August  26-28. 

Relative  to  current  conditions, 
President  Robert  F.  Thurrell,  East 
Wolfeboro,  N.  H.,  mentioned  in  part: 
“Our  job  in  this  was  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  even  though  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  has  successfully  fulfilled  its 
obligation  to  date.  Changes  in  our 
industry,  in  our  personal  lives,  have 
developed  with  great  speed.  These 
changes  create  new  problems — some 

of  which  will  be  with  us  for  several _ 

years  to  come.”  Managing  Director 
Leon  Todd,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  NEPPCO  poultrymen 
and  the  officers  and  directors,  pre¬ 
sented  a  program  of  discussions  and 
exhibits  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value. 

One  of  the  greatest  poultry  manage¬ 
ment  problems  is  rodent  control.  The 
principal  saboteur  of  these  fifth 
columnists  is  the  common  Norway  or 
brown  rat.  These  night  vandals  are 
the  greatest  single  destructive  factor 
in  poultry  production.  In  addition 
to  this  great  economic  loss,  pestilence 
follows  in  their  footsteps.  In  his 
demonstration  relative  to  their  con¬ 
trol,  George  W.  Dyer,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  stressed 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  rat¬ 
proofing  buildings.  It  was  suggested 
that  sacked  feed  be  stored  on  a 
platform,  using  2x10  planks  set  edge¬ 
wise,  with  2x4’s  nailed  edged  to 
these,  ends  of  stacked  sacks  faced 
out.  This  permits  free  circulation  of 
air,  no  rat  harbors,  and  allows  cats 
or  dogs  to  get  at  the  rats.  If  poison 
is  used,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  effective  to  feed  the  rats  un¬ 
poisoned  food  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Then,  when  standard  poisons 
are  mixed  with  the  bait,  it  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  complete  elimination. 

It  was  recommended  that  wire  traps 
be  baited  but  not  closed  for  several 
days,  then  closed  and  the  catch  is 
greater.  Spring  traps  are  best  set 
near  or  nailed  to  wall  beams.  In¬ 
sulating  material  should  be  used  so 
that  the  air  space  is  too  small  to 
harbor  rats.  ^ 

It  is  probable  there  will  be  a 
severe  egg  case  shortage,  especially 
in  the  Northeast.  In  his  remarks  per¬ 
taining  to  this  important  matter, 
Gilbert  Burr,  Tunkhannock,  Pa., 
mentioned  the  fact  that  many  mak¬ 
ers  of  wooden  cases  for  eggs  have 
discontinued  those  operations,  and 
are  now  making  war  material  con¬ 
tainers.  Poultrymen  are  confronted 
with  the  possible  prospect  of  an  all- 
time  record  production  of  eggs,  but 
with  insufficient  containers  available 
in  which  to  ship  them  to  market. 
An  appeal  to  storekeepers,  truckers, 
hotels,  restaurants  and  other  con¬ 
sumers  and  handlers  of  eggs  was 
made  by  the  poultrymen’s  organi¬ 
zation,  not  only  to  prevent  distruction 
of  used  egg  cases,  but  also  to  exer¬ 
cise  exceptional  care  in  opening  or 
handling  such  cases  to  avoid  damage. 

A  possible  solution  lies  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  type  of  corru¬ 
gated  cardboard  case,  which  is  being 
subjected  to  practical  tests  by  sever¬ 
al  cooperative  markets  and  individual 
shippers  in  the  Northeast.  To  serve 
as  a  reserve  in  the  event  of  emer¬ 
gency  shortage,  the  Northeastern 
Poultry  Producers’  Council  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  ordered  a  supply 
of  two  hundred  thousand  empty 
cases,  complete  with  flats  and  fillers. 
These  will  be  held  in  a  warehouse 
•in  New  York  City. 

In  his  timely  discussion  relative 
to  feed  prices  for  poultrymen,  John 
K.  Westberg,  Feed  Section  O.  P.  A., 
stressed  the  fact  that  animal  protein 
supplemental  feeds  will,  probably 
for  some  time  to  come,  he  considerably 
below  normal  production.  Greater 
utilization  of  the  vegetable  proteins 
is  therefore  necessary  and  impera¬ 
tive.  Sufficient  cooperation  by  feed 
dealers  in  this  matter  would  obviate 
the  possible  need  for  price  control 
regulations  of  the  supplemental  pro¬ 
tein  feeds.  Roller  processed  dried 
skim  milk  is  now  available  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  be  used  in  ma¬ 
terial  amounts  to  replace  some  of 
the  other  animal  proteins.  Recent 
experimental  tests  show  that  when 
dry  skim  milk  was  used  in  an  all 
mash  ration  to  the  extent  of  two  and 
one-half  percent  it  had  a  replace- 


so.  They  will  need  nests  almost  at 
once.  One  nest  for  each  five  pullets 
should  be  provided.  Each  nest 
should  be  about  14  inches  square  by 
about  12  Inches  high,  and  roomy 
enough  so  that  even  the  larger  hens, 
such  as  the  Reds  and  Rocks,  may 
get  onto  the  nests,  move  about  on 
them,  and  not  break  eggs  which  may 
be  there.  The  nests  should  be  made 
so  that  air  will  circulate  through 
them  during  these  next  few  weeks; 
this  may  be  done  by  bringing  them 

_ _  out  from  the  wall  a  few  inches  and 

making  the  backs  of  the  nests  slatted. 
Treat  the  Early  -  Hatched  There  should  be  substantial,  strong 

landing  boards  outside  each  nest  so 
the  pullets  will  find  using  the  nests 
convenient  and  comfortable.  If  the 


ment  feed  value  of  $17.80  per  100 
pounds.  This  replacement  value  was 
attained  with  eggs  figured  at  36  cents 
per  dozen,  meat  scrap  at  $60  per  ton, 
and  fishmeal  at  $70  per  ton. 

The  discussion  covering  all  phases 
of  poultry  production  and  manage¬ 
ment  resulted  in  many  constructive 
thoughts  and  plans  that  should  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  industry,  d. 


Pullets  Right ! 

(Continued  from  Page  482) 
one-quarter  of  the  day’s  allowance 
in  the  morning  about  breakfast  time, 
another  quarter  around  noon,  and 
the  remainder  toward  evening,  so 
that  the  pullets  go  onto  the  perches 
with  full  crops. 

Airy,  Clean  Nests 

These  maturing  pullets  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  start  egg  production  right 
soon,  and  with  some  such  feeding 
as  has  been  described,  they  will  do 


new  pullets  find  the  nests  roomy, 
comfortable,  and  unoccupied  the 
first  few  times  they  try  to  use  them 
they  soon  form  good  nesting  habits. 
The  nests  should  be  cleanly  littered 
with  some  such  litter  as  coarse  wood 
shavings,  which  have  been  packed 
soundly  and  rather  high  in  the  cor¬ 
ners,  making  the  centers  of  the  nests 
the  low  spots,  thus  helping  to  pre¬ 
vent  breakage  and  soiling  of  eggs  laid 
in  the  nests. 
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Gather  Pullet  Eggs  Carefully 

It  is  very  important  to  gather  their 
first  weeks’  eggs  with  utmost  care. 
Be  sure  that  the  hands  are  clean 
before  eggs  are  gathered.  The  hens 
produce  absolutely  clean  eggs;  man 
should  not  get  them  dirty  by  im¬ 
properly  handling  them.  Use  wire 
baskets,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate 
up  through  the  eggs,  letting  them 
cool  as  quickly  as  possible.  Gather 
eggs  at  noon  and  in  late  afternoon, 
leaving  them  only  a  few  hours  in 
the  nests  at  most.  Put  the  newly 
gathered  eggs  in  a  cold  room  (tem¬ 
perature  about  50  degree  Fahrenheit, 
if  possible,  such  as  in  the  cellar)  and" 
in  a  rather  moist  humid  air.  Use 
clean  containers  when  packing  new- 
laid  eggs. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 

H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 


BUY  FEED  ON 

Pratts, 

VICTORY  FEED 
BUYING  PLAN 

AND  GET  A 

BIG  DISCOUNT 

ON 
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LAYING  MASH 


•  Yes!  Even  your  feed  purchases  CAN  help  win  this  war.  So 
Pratts  have  just  announced  a  new  Victory  Feed  Buying  Plan. 
It’s  a  plan  that  will  help  Uncle  Sam  give  the  ax  to  the  Axis.  A 
plan  that  gives  you  a  big  Victory  Discount  on  your  purchases 
of  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH! 

PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  will  help  your  hens  shell  out 
every  egg  they  are  capable  of  laying.  It’s  the  feed  for  sustained 
production!  Heavy  production!  Profitable  production! 

Using  a  high-production  feed,  like  PRATTS  LAYING 
MASH,  will  help  you  produce  your  share  of  those  50  billion  eggs 
Uncle  Sam  wants  and  must  have  in  1942! 

Buying  feed  on  Pratts  Victory  Feed  Buying  Plan  will  save 
gas,  .  .  .  save  tires,  .  .  .  save  freight  car  space,  .  .  .  needed  to  help 
Uncle  Sam  hit  Hitler  and  his  pals  a  "knock-out”  punch! 

So,  Pratts  and  your  Pratt  Distributor,  together,  offer  you 
a  big  Victory  Discount  that  makes  it  worth  while  for  you  to 
buy  your  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  on  the  Victory  Feed 
Buying  Plan. 

Help  "turn  the  blitz  back  on  Fritz!”  Help  yourself  to  heavy 
egg  production,  ...  to  a  big  saving  on  your  feed  bill.  See  your 
Pratt  Dealer  today.  Buy  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  from  him 
on  the  Victory  Plan.  If  you  don’t  know  who  your  nearest  Pratt 
Dealer  is,  send  coupon  today  for  full  details. 


Hetp  OAfCU 
*  *  SAVB 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  LM-5 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  details  on  your  Victory 
Feed  Buying  Plan  that  saves  me  money  and  will 
help  Uncle  Sam  give  the  ax  to  the  axis.  Tell  me 
the  name  of  my  nearest  Pratt  Dealer. 


Name. 


Address 


Town . ; . State 
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September  19,  1942 


Subscribers7  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  503. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED  —  Caretaker,  gardener,  all  around 
maintenance,  take  care  two  cows,  chickens. 
Prefer  married  man.  State  wages.  Also  have 
opening  for  heavy  duty  truck  driver.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4238,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED:  Houseman,  gardener, 
butler.  Some  driving.  Country.  State 
salary  expected  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4234,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  —  Butler  -  chauffeur,  handyman; 

woman,  good  cook  and  laundress.  Country. 
State  salary  expected,  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4235,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  A  retired  carpenter, 
mason  or  handyman  for  eight  buildings 
on  a  farm.  JAMES  HARRIS,  Camden,  Del. 


WANTED  —  Advanced  registry  milk  testers 
for  purebred  herds.  Must  be  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  have  previous  experience. 
Apply  to  DEPT.  OF  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY, 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  —  Middleaged,  responsible.  Man 
gardening,  odd  jobs.  Woman  cooking, 
cleaning.  Modem  home,  two  acres;  small 
family.  Pleasant  surroundings.  State  nation¬ 
ality,  references.  FANT,  Ferris  Hill,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  Man  to  tend  horse, 
chickens,  garden  and  outside  work;  woman 
to  cook,  do  housework.  Two  adults,  two 
babies,  nurse  and  maid.  State  nationality, 
age,  and  experience.  GREENWAY,  St. 
James,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  . 


WANTED — Herdsman,  10  registered  Holstein 
cows;  good  hand  milker.  Excellent  home; 
$60  month.  NORMAN  KELLAR,  EUenville, 
New  York. 


ATTENDANTS,  WARD  maids,  general  clean¬ 
ing  girls;  must  have  good  character  refer¬ 
ences.  $60  monthly,  room  and  board.  Write 
full  qualifications.  SANITARIUM,  2915 
Williamsbridge  Road,  New  York  City. 


POULTRYMAN  WANTED:  High  wages, 
steady,  room  and  board;  optional  to  ex¬ 
perienced,  reliable  man.  SAMUEL  EDEL- 
STEIN,  R.  D.  1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


COUPLE — Man  fair  knowledge  carpentry, 
painting,  gardening.  Woman,  housework, 
cooking,  serving.  Board,  room,  bathroom, 
radio.  Family  two  adults,  one  boy,  13.  Con¬ 
sideration  shown.  No  animals.  State  wages. 
MRS.  BRINTON  JACK,  Jr.,  South  Salem, 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
South  Salem  412. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  General  houseworker, 
cook,  waiting  on  table  necessary  for  small 
family,  man  or  woman.  Handy  houseman, 
gardener  and  help  with  poultry.  Good 
wages  and  boara.*  References  requires. 
LIMBURG,  Windsor,  Mass. 


TWO  WILLING  boys  for  steady  light  work 
on  fur  farm;  start  $30,  room,  board  and 
laundry.  BOX  42,  Jefferson  Valley,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  STRONG,  middleaged  man  for 
work  on  fur  farm,  no  experience  neces¬ 
sary  if  willing  and  energetic.  $50,  room, 
board  and  laundry.  BOX  42,  Jefferson 
Valley,  N.  Y. 


CARETAKER,  EXPERIENCED  farmer,  mar¬ 
ried,  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
poultry,  fruit  vegetables  and  farm  machin¬ 
ery  repairs;  sober,  industrious.  Good  salary 
and  share  in  profits.  Modem  living  quarters. 
Wife  to  assist  in  house.  Character  references 
required.  ADVERTISER  4258,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GOOD  CARPENTER  wanted  for  farm  home, 
repair,  laying  hard  wood  floors,  etc. 
EMIL  J.  DECKER,  R.  D.  2,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  WANTED:  (Machines),  on  large 
dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey,  40  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Good  pay.  ADVERTISER 
4260,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  White  girlN  18  to  30.  General 
housework;  adult  home  near  Stamford, 
Conn.  Must  be  pleasant,  willing,  neat.  $60 
month.  References  please.  ADVERTISER 
4261,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  TO  do  chores  on  Dutchess  County  farm; 

fine  home.  ADVERTISER  4262,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  HOUSEWORKER,  modern  home 
in  country.  Small  family.  State  wages  and 
references  first  letter.  MRS.  A.  H.  HARLAN, 
New  Hope,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  helper  on  20- 
cow  Guernsey  dairy,  operate  DeLaval 
milker,  care  for  stock.  $60  month,  board. 
ADVERTISER  4264,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  HOUSEWORKERS  for  adjoining 
houses.  No  cooking.  $40  month  and  room, 
bath,  board.  MRS.  A.  KOPALD,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y.  (Near  West  Point.) 


WANTED — Farmer  experienced  in  all  trac¬ 
tor  operations  for  large  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  ADVERTISER  4267,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  wanted,  married, 
good  milker;  use  tractor,  etc.  $100  per 
month  and  privileges.  ADVERTISER  4268, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  —  Draft  exempt,  single  pre¬ 
ferred;  herd  of  100  purebred  Jerseys,  70 
mliking.  high  herd  average,  modern  farm 
and  equipment;  must  understand  care, 
feeding,  breeding,  keeping  records  and  able 
to  get  best  milk  production  without  forc¬ 
ing.  Milking  machines  used.  Write  giving 
full  details  as  to  experience,  salary  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  FOR  light  chores  in  exchange  for 
opportunity,  attend  high  school.  Mainte¬ 
nance.  Some  pay.  ADVERTISER  4270,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Experienced  farmer  for  18-20 
cow  modern  farm  in  Sullivan  County. 
Shares  or  wages.  No  drinker.  Live  with 
owner.  ADVERTISER  4271,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Qualified  cowman  in  modern 
barn,  two-time  machine  milking.  Wages 
$100  and  milk.  ADVERTISER  4282,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Neat  couple.  Experienced  farm¬ 
er;  dairy  and  crop  production,  dry-hand 
milker,  (electric  milking  machine).  Driv¬ 
ing  tractor  and  horses.  Separate  new  house 
with  every  improvement;  one  hour  from 
New  York.  $100  per  month,  including  elec¬ 
tricity.  heat,  milk  and  eggs.  Steady  position 
and  good  future.  State  age  and  qualification. 
MAX  DIENER,  Cherry  Lane  Farm,  Ringoes, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  Dry 
hand  milker,  driving  tractor  and  must  be 
very  good  teamster.  Independent  worker, 
capable  to  handle  all  crops  and  machinery. 
Steady  position  with  good  future.  Wages  $120 
per  month  and  room.  50  miles  from  New 
York  City.  MAX  DIENER,  Cherry  Lane 
Farm,  Ringoes,  Copper  Hill,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Single  man  on  dairy  farm,  use 
milking  machine;  drive  team  and  tractor. 
Wages  $60  per  month,  room  and  board  to 
start.  HILLFIELD  FARM,  Nutswanys  Road, 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Woman  care  for  invalid,  elderly 
lady,  assist  housework;  own  room,  bath. 
Country.  ADVERTISER  4285,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Young  or  middleaged  married 
man,  to  take  full  charge  of  a  small  modern 
pasteurizing  plant  in  Jersey.  No  liquor  or 
tobacco,  honest  and  good  references.  May 
consider  profit  sharing  basis  to  right  person. 
Wanted:  also  married  man  as  above  charac¬ 
ter  to  drive  milk  delivery  truck,  etc.  Also  an 
experiecned  herdsman  as  above  character  to 
take  full  charge  of  a  modern  dairy  barn  and 
Guernsey  cows.  Also  a  young  or  middleaged 
woman  for  general  housekeeping  and  some 
bookkeeping  as  above  character.  State 
interested  position.  ADVERTISER  4286,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  HOME  for  middleaged  woman,  small 
family,  just  outside  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  housework,  good  plain  cook,  neat 
and  agreeable.  House  new.  everything 
electric.  No  heavy  work.  Good  wages. 
HUNT,  Wilson  Lane,  Bethesda,  Md. 


GOOD  HOUSEKEEPER  for  modern  poultry 
farm.  Write  for  details.  BOX  7,  Lanoka 
Harbor,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Older  couple.  Permanent  home, 
country.  Owner  works.  One  child.  Wife 
cook-housekeeper.  Husband  odd  jobs  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Own  two  rooms,  keep.  $50. 
TENEYCK,  R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED  BY  October  1st,  single  man  on 
25-cow  dairy  farm;  milking  machines. 
Good  home.  Five  miles  from  Albany.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4289,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  HERDSMAN,  (single).  Modern 
barn,  registered  Holsteins;  Connecticut. 
Excellent  room,  board  and  $80.  Unsurpassed 
opportunity  for  right  man.  ADVERTISER 
4290,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  farm  hand  who  is 
capable  of  operating  tractors,  modem  ma¬ 
chinery,  DeLaval  milker.  Good  wages, 
modern  house,  milk  and  fuel.  Address 
BOX  71,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


ELDERLY  WOMAN  to  live  in  farm  home 
with  elderly  couple;  work  light.  Perma¬ 
nent.  In  Sullivan  County,  New  York.  All 
maintenance,  $20  per  month.  ADVERTISER 
4246,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  farm  hand,  milk  six 
cows;  $50  a  month,  room  and  board. 
SOMMER,  Box  162,  Ambler,  Pa. 


EXPERIENCED  COOK,  houseworker.  Perma- 
nant.  Country.  No  laundry.  All  conveni¬ 
ences.  Own  two  rooms  and  bath  with  radio. 
Two  adults,  four  school  age  children.  $70. 
Write  giving  references,  experience,  age, 
nationality,  color.  BOX  224,  Central  Valley, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Experienced  helper  on  purebred 
Guernsey  farm,  two  miles  West  of  Utica; 
steady  work,  good  wages,  married  man 
preferred;  good  home.  Address  GEORGE 
RHCERT,  Superintendent,  R.  D„  Whites- 
boro,  New  York. 


NEED  HELP  with  dairy  goats,  chickens.  / 
Work  suitable  older  (single)  man,  or 
boy.  Very  small  wages  now,  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  future.  Permanent.  Good  home.  De¬ 
tails  exchanged  by  mail.  Work  light  and 
pleasant.  D.  P.  ESSIPOFF,  Terryville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.  • 


HOUSEKEEPER,  INTELLIGENT.  settled 
woman;  country,  near  city.  Two 
adults.  State  qualifications,  wages  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4247,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  One  married,  also  one  single 
fruit  farm  laborer.  Permanent  positions. 
Modem  living  facilities.  BOX  101,  Milton, 
New  York. 


WANTED  BOY,  16-19,  trustworthy,  willing, 
honest,  references.  On  mechanized  general 
farm.  Good  home.  HARVEY  SPEARIN, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  woman  for  general 
housework  in  country,  steady  position, 
good  home  and  good  wages.  References 
required.  MRS.  M.  E.  SMITH,  Middlesex, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  take  care  small  dairy 
farm;  house,  salary,  milk  provided.  Full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4273,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK,  HOUSEWORKER,  experienced  cook, 
willing  to  do  light  housework  and  serve. 
Must  be  neat  and  capable.  Salary  $65. 
WHALEY,  Box  177,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man  and  wife,  no  children. 

Man  farmer,  caretaker;  wife  housework. 
Tenant  house,  bath,  electricity,  coal  furnace. 
CHARLES  E.  MORGAN,  R.  D.  Newtown, 
Pa.  (Bucks  County). 


FARMHAND,  SINGLE,  wanted  for  farm  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  Must  be  sober, 
industrious  and  experienced  in  use  of  trac¬ 
tor  and  farm  machinery.  Good  references 
essential.  Good  wages  and  board.  Address 
R.  O.  W.,  5-48  46th  Road,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York. 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN,  single,  work  with 
and  supervise  boys  in  constructive  and 
agricultural  work  in  small  private  school. 
Familiar  with  farm  work,  chickens  and  use 
of  tools.  Residence  position,  maintenance 
provided.  State  age,  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  4275,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  married  man  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  take  charge  of  Holstein  herd 
of  40  milkers.  Good  wages,  house  with 
modern  improvements.  ADVERTISER  4248, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Dry  hand  milker  for  registered 
Guerpsey  herd  on  Long  Island;  single. 
Must  be  steady,  reliable  and  sober.  Good 
•living  conditions,  wages  $70  a  month  and 
board.  BEAVERBROOK  FARM,  Mill  Neck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GARDENER  AND  all  around  handy  man, 
single,  sober  and  responsible.  Present 
gardener  drafted.  Grounds  are  beautiful 
Connecticut  woods  and  streams.  Ideal  year 
round  position.  Separate  cottage  edge  of 
stream.  Give  reference  and  salary  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  agreeable  woman  as  hous 

keeper  in  a  delightfully  different  sm: 
house  in  country  near  Westport,  Connectici 
The  kitchen  is  a  gem  and  the  cook  mo 
be  a  jewel.  Small  family.  No  laundry.  Gi 
references  and  salary  expected.  ADVE] 
TISER  4252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


UNUSUAL  PLACE  for  unusual  couple  that 

like  the  country  all  year.  Wife  for  general 
housework,  must  be  excellent  cook.  Husband 
as  gardener  and  handyman,  chiefly  outdoor 
work,  some  driving.  Small  family  and 
small  house,  no  laundry.  State  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  reference.  ADVERTISER  4253. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NURSES  WANTED  for  general  duty, 

For  information  write,  SUPERINTE1 
OF  NURSES,  Northern  Westchester  H 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN  -  FARMER:  20-cow  Guernsey 
herd;  replacements  raised;  Surge  milker; 
tractor.  Farm  in  village,  auto  not  necessary. 
$90  and  6-room  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and 
fruit.  Middleaged,  clean.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Open  now.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON, 
Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


CONNECTICUT  MEDICAL  institution  em¬ 
ploying  several  hundred  high  school  and 
college  graduates  from  conservative  com¬ 
munities  has  openings  for  men  and  women 
of  good  standards  who  desire  to  render  real 
service  in  a  cultural  medical  atmosphere 
where  opportunity  is  offered  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  personality  and  resource¬ 
fulness.  Full  maintenance  and  $50  to  $60 
per  month  during  six  months’  training 
period  with  salary  increases  and  promotional 
possibilities.  ADVERTISER  4276,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  " 

ELDERLY  MAN  to  work  on  a  small  place, 
$15  a  month,  good  home,  steady  work. 
MRS  ANDROS,  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER  for  modern 
farm  house;  $50.  BARRIERES,  Route  3, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN  wanted  on  farm,  good 
home  and  board;  milk  two  cows,  light 
work,  year  around  job;  state  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  4280,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced,  reliable  marr 
man  for  general  farm  work.  Good  mil) 
and  teamster.  Small  family.  State  age  a 
wages.  House,  wood  and  milk  furnish 
Wanted:  One  single  man.  MORRIS  BUTE 
SKY,  Hawleyville,  Conn. 


WOMAN  OR  girl,  housework;  $45;  good 
home.  Write,  1612  President  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


RELIABLE  HOUSEWORKER  for  business 
woman.  Children  9  and  6.  Attractive 
modern  home.  Village,  near  Albany.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4291.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — An  experienced  man  or  woman 
for  poultry,  able  to  care  for  1,000  hens. 
Write  PUTNEY  SCHOOL,  Putney,  Vt. 


WANTED  COUPLE  or  single  men.  Woman 
housekeeper  for  two  adults.  Man  handy 
for  poultry  farm.  Wonderful  opportunity. 
SCHINDLER,  Box  249,  Brookroad,  Lake- 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Single  farm  hand  for  steady 
work  on  dairy  farm.  Top  wages,  room, 
board.  Good  working  conditions.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  weight,  height,  first  letter. 
NAMONOCK,  FARM,  R.  D.  1,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. 


WANTED — A  couple  or  one  capable  woman 
to  do  cooking  and  housework.  Good  home. 
Character  references  necessary.  Write  E.  F. 
THOMAS,  265  Mountain  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey. 


FARMER  AND  general  handy  man  to  as¬ 
sume  charge  of  15-acre  farm  near  Phila¬ 
delphia;  must  have  knowledge  of  poultry. 
Preferably  one  with  wife  willing  to  assist 
from  time  to  time  in  household.  Nice  5- 
room  bungalow  for  living  quarters.  State 
qualifications  and  wages,  etc.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4296,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE:  Man  to  take  charge  of 
growing  poultry  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
Salary  moderate  to  start,  to  grow  with 
profits.  Good  opportunity  if  you  have  what 
it  takes.  Wife  to  cook.  No  upstairs  work. 
ADVERTISER  4297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  man,  white;  woman  cook, 
housework;  man  outside,  two  cows.  Room, 
meals,  permanent.  North  Jersey.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4298,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  OR  couple  to  help  housework  and 
outside  chores  on  small  farm.  GLENCAIRN 
FARM,  Mendham,  N.  J. 


WILL  GIVE  the  use  of  three  rooms,  new 
house,  with  running  water  and  electric 
light,  chicken  coop  and  vegetable  garden 
in  exchange  for  cutting  lawn  in  Summer 
and  taking  care  of  small  furnace  in  Winter. 
Call  or  write  MRS.  J.  SIECZKOWSKI,  Box 
35,  Hilltop  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


MARRIED  MAN  as  working  manager,  to 
take  charge  of  modern  dairy  farm  in 
Columbia  County.  Good  wages,  comfortable 
house  with  all  conveniences;  on  state  road, 
near  schools.  Good  opportunity  for  man 
showing  results.  Write  full  details  with 
references  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4299,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  _  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  131>/2  East  27th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


|  Situations  Wanted  f 

EXCEPTIONAL  MINISTER  desires  church 

immediately.  KELLY,  271  West  11th  St., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED  POSITION  by  middleaged  man 
and  wife  with  elderly  couple  or  adult 
family  going  South  for  Winter.  Man  gener¬ 
ally  handy,  very  careful  driver;  wife  gradu¬ 
ate  nurse,  good  plain  cook,  capable  of  taking 
charge  of  home.  No  liquor.  No  washing.  Can 
be  permanent  if  mutually  desired.  State 
salary  paid  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4196,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  farmer  wishes  to 
take  Grade-A  dairy  farm  on  share  basis; 
New  York  State  preferred  or  Northern 
New  Jersey.  ADVERTISER  4228,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  man,  wants  job 
on  poultry  farm.  ADVERTISER  4229, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HONEST,  OLDER  man,  work  on  farm,  near 
Utica.  Milk,  help  with  chores.  Prefer 
good  board  and  room,  rather  than  high 
wages.  State  wages.  ADVERTISER  4230,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  40,  good  cook,  neat,  capa¬ 
ble,  honest,  dependable;  with  daughter  10. 
Wishes  permanent  position.  Congenial 
people.  State  wages.  conveniences,  etc. 
Write  MRS.  BALDWIN,  Morningside  Farm, 
Plainfield,  Conn. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  position,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  in  all  branches, 
capable  of  building  up  and  maintaining 
large  plant,  thorough  experience  in  water 
fowl  and  game  bird  propagation.  Single, 
sober,  over  draft  age.  ADVERTISER  4241, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POSITION  WANTED:  Responsibility,  com¬ 
panionship,  children.  Experienced  cultural 
advantages.  American  widow  alone.  Agri¬ 
culture.  horticulture,  home  making.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4239,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MATURE,  HOSPITAL  trained  nurse,  drives. 

Will  travel.  Best  references,  ‘as  companion 
for  aged  person  or  retarded  child;  any  case 
considered.  ADVERTISER  4237,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Permanent  position,  caretaker  on 
private  place  near  New  York  City.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  lines  work.  Strictly  sober, 
married,  small  family.  Personal  interview. 
State  particulars,  wages,  you  will  hear  from 
me.  ADVERTISER  4236,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  ESTATE  manager,  sound  knowledge 
of  farm  practices,  able  executive,  capable 
in  the  selection  and  handling  of  men  and 
materials,  over  15  years  successful  advisory, 
sales  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  seed 
and  materials.  Open  to  a  situation  where 
a  broad  agricultural  experience  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  outlook  would  prove  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial.  AVERTISER  4232,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


TRUSTED  HOUSEKEEPER:  Middleaged. 

small  family;  good  home.  MRS.  MARY 
DINO,  2037  East  1st  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  desires  work  as 
cheese  makers  helper;  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  ELVIN  DREW,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  general  farm  mana¬ 
ger  on  small  dairy  farm,  Guernseys  or 
Jerseys.  Life  experience  with  dairy,  crops, 
machinery,  also  sheep  and  poultry.  Graham 
student,  married,  age  42.  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Connecticut  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4244,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE,  WELL  recommended,  caretaking, 
cook,  housework,  garden,  general  out¬ 
side  work.  Princeton,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER 
4245,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  wife  would  like  position  on 
large  poultry  plant,  must  be  steady;  to 
have  our  own  apartment;  or  wife  to  do 
very  light  work.  State  salary  and  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4256, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  46,  single  wants  work  on  country 
estate.  ADVERTISER  4259,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  with  good  character, 
college  training,  wants  position.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  stock,  poultry,  crop  raising, 
fruit  culture.  ADVERTISER  4265,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER,  48,  married,  no 
children,  Swiss-American;  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate.  Life  long  experience  in 
all  agricultural  branches.  Dependable,  good 
references.  Wife  available  for  occasional 
housework  or  to  board  help.  Please  state 
particulars  and  salary.  ADVERTISER  4266, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  herdsman,  single, 
middleaged,  draft  exempt.  Lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  purebred  cattle,  milk  production 
and  calf  raising.  Best  of  references. 
FRANKLIN  MEYERS,  26  5th  Ave.,  Garden 
City  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  desires  position  on 
breeding  or  commercial  poultry  farm;  life 
time  experience,  age  44,.  Wife  assist  with 
eggs  and  etc.  Top  wages,  house  and  fuel. 
OVE  MILLER,  Clayton  Ave.,  Toms  River. 
New  Jersey. 


FARMER  MARRIED,  two  sons,  16  and  18 
years,  wants  to  work  equipped  dairy  farm; 
salary  or  share.  Lifetime  experience.  No 
booze1;  AVERTISER  4274,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED,  dairy  farmer; 

married;  wants  farm  manager  position. 
ADVERTISER  4281,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER,  middleaged,  married,  no 
children  at  home,  comprehensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  general  and  dairy  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  fruit  growing  and  all  farm  crops. 
Tractor  and  modern  farm  machinery; 
competent,  to  take  full  charge  and  keep  all 
records.  Salary  $100  plus  cottage,  etc.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4284,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  POULTRYMAN  desires  position 
on  a  modern  poultry  farm.  Capable  work¬ 
er,  take  full  charge.  Experienced  operating 
incubator  and  brooding.  ADVERTISER  4287, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  24,  wants  job;  poultry  farm.  Inex¬ 
perienced.  Good  board,  wages  essential. 
ADVERTISER  4288,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager  desires  to 
change  November  1st.  Only  first  class 
positions  considered.  Will  accept  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Salary  $150  monthly.  New 
Jersey  preferred.  ADVERTISER  4292,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

_ _ - . - - - - - 

HONEY  —  Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  SHIELDS,  Berlin, 
New  Jersey. 

HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 
pecially  prepaid  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or.  buckwheat, 
2-lb.  can  65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 

HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE, 
INC.,  Groton,  N^Y. 

HONEY  —  New  crop  extracted.  60  pounds 
$6.60.  WALTER  A.  WOOD,  Naples,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup  $3  per  gallon, 
prepaid  to  third  parcel  post  zone.  H.  F. 
McILHINEY,  Saxtons  River,  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail,  post 
paid  $1.20;  10  lb.  pail  $2.10.  GARDEN 

GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

AMBER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60  lbs.  $8.60. 

White  clover  or  wild  raspberry,  5  lbs. 
$1.35;  60  lbs.  $9.80.  Gift  cartons,  6  lbs.  six 
different  kinds,  $2.25.  Choicest  quality 
liquidfied.  Postpaid  third.  60  lbs.  F.  O.  B. 
HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick  Road.  Massa- 
pequa,  New  York. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

PURE  CLOVER  honey,  postpaid  third  zone: 

5  lb.  pail,  $1.25;  2  pails  $2.20;  4  pails,  $4.15. 
JULIA  GREGG,  Elbridge,  N.  Y. 

PRESERVE  FRUIT  with  the  best  new 
clover  honey.  Canning  pamphlet  with 
every  order.  5  lbs.  $1.25.  One  carton  of  6 
5-lb.  pails  $6.60;  60  lbs.  $9,  prepaid  third 
zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  VALLEY 
APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Apples,  Starking  and  Golden 
Delicious.  Picked  or  on  the  trees.  E. 
STEINMEYER,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FANCY,  PURE,  Vermont  maple  syrup,  $3 
per  gallon;  2  quarts  $1.75.  Sugar  in  5  or 
10  pound  pails,  40  cents  per  pound.  Pre¬ 
paid  third  zone.  JEFFERSON  WOOLLEY, 
South  Royalton,  Vt. 


Country  Board 


VERMONT  WIDOW  nurse  will  room,  board 
and  care  for  two  elderly  men.  Winter  or 
yearly,  with  laundry;  $50  per  month  each. 
1376  N.  W.  29  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla. 

WANTED  —  Occasional  board  by  woman 
author  on  farm  near  New  York,  where 
can  study  pigs.  State  details.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4250,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  TO  hear  from  a  girl'  that  wants  a 

home  on  a  farm.  ADVERTISER  42(33,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARD  FOR  two  boys,  high  school  age. 

Protestant.  Write  full  particulars. 
CHRISTIE,  450  West  23th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED  —  Lighting  plant,  Kohler  pre¬ 
ferred;  will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT, 
Box  28,  Malden,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE:  Crawler  tractor,  Allis-Chalmers 
M.  In  perfect  condition,  three  years  old. 
Completely  equipped  with  power  take-off, 
starter,  lights;  price  $1,500.  Can  deliver  by 
truck.  RICHARD  EAMES,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


OLD  STOVES  wanted:  Open  Franklin  stoves 
or  early  cast  iron  closed  heating  stoves. 
Send  snapshot,  sizes  and  price.  W.  W. 
JACKSON,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  buy:  Used  motorcycles.  Write 
stating  condition,  year  of  manufacture, 
etc.  Any  model.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker.  * 

WANTED — New  or  good  second  hand  garden 
tractor  with  attachments.  Write  THEODORE 
DUVEKOT,  Warren  Point,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  Generator  set,  latest  design, 
15  K.W.,  A.C.  or  D.C.,  single  or  3-phase. 
Caterpillar  Diesel  complete  with  gasoline 
starting  unit,  safety  devices,  etc.  Purchased 
last  year  for  emergency  installation  but 
never  taken  out  of  crate.  Reasonable  for 
cash.  Write  for  more  information.  S.  G. 
MILOSY,  Terrill  Road,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  One  Farquhar  hydraulic  cider 
press  No.  OA.  Used  very  little,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Apply  S.  S.  VOORHEES 
&  SONS,  INC.,  Schwartz  Road,  Mt.  Horeb, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED  —  Incubator,  recent  model.  Chick 
batteries  and  other  equipment.  State  full 
particulars,  including  best  price  and  terms. 
P.  O.  BOX  914,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  International  corn  husker- 
shredder.  Perfect  condition.  $100  or 
nearest  offer.  Here,  or  our  railroad  station. 
ALWIN  STROEHLIN,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — New  or  second  hand,  sickle  bar 
power  mower.  GARDNER,  North,  Post 
Office,  Virginia. 

WANTED  —  Small  hand  cultivator,  late 
model.  ADVERTISER  4279,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

McCAFFERTY,  Francis  or  Frank;  age  62, 
farm  hand  in  up-State  New  York.  Any¬ 
one  knowing  his  whereabouts,  please 
communicate  with  GEORGE  E.  MOEBIUS, 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


News  From  New  Jersey 


The  wet  weather  that  prevailed 
throughout  August  has  been  followed 
bjr  cool  dry  weather  which  has  been 
an  advantage  for  harvesting  potatoes, 
onions,  beans,  eggplants,  peppers, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons,  grapes, 
peaches,  pears,  plums  and  early 
apples.  Rail  shipments  of  apples, 
peaches,  potatoes  and  sweet  corn  has 
been  somewhat  heavy.  Fall  plowing 
and  soil  preparation  for  early  Spring 
crops  is  going  forward.  Dry  weather 
has  also  permitted  removal  of  a 
heavy  late  Summer  weed  growth. 
Many  farmers  are  collecting  seed  and 
preparing  fertilizers  for  next  year’s 
crops,  on  account  of  expected  short¬ 
ages  next  year. 

Housing  Farm  Equipment 

Shortage  of  farm  help  has  brought 
about  increased  use  of  labor  saving 
equipment  on  many  farms.  Such 
equipment,  however,  needs  to  be 
properly  protected  and  housed  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  service.  Fred  Teets 
of  Cokesbury  in  Hunterdon  County 
has  met  this  problem  by  building  a 
cinder  block  building  facing  south 
with  open  front  and  a  single  corn 
crib  servicing  as  the  west  wall.  Roof 
framing  is  farm  sawed  lumber  and 
the  metal  roof  represented  material 
which  had  been  on  hand  for  some 
time.  Most  of  the  construction  was 
by  farm  labor.  This  type  of  building 
gives  long  service  with  low  up-keep 
cost  and  provides  needed  winter 
shelter  to  keep  valuable  equipment 
in  best  possible  shape. 

Fertilize  Small  Fruits 

Late  Summer  and  Fall  applications 
of  fertilizer  on  small  fruits,  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries 
and  blackberries,  are  highly  desir¬ 
able  wherever  the  plants  indicate  a 
need  for  this  by  showing  light  green 
foliage  and  short,  weak  growth. 

Following  the  picking  season,  it 
is  all  too  easy  to  neglect  small  fruits 
because  of  harvesting  other  crops. 
However,  these  plants  must  be  kept 
in  good  growing  condition  during 
late  Summer  and  Fall.  Cultural  prac¬ 
tices  during  this  season  determine 
largely  the  quality  and  size  of  next 
year’s  crop.  It  may  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  grower  just  to  keep  his  fields 
tilled  well  and  the  weeds  down. 
The  plants  may  be  short  on  nutrients, 
in  which  case  an  application  of 


fertilizer  is  advisable  to  produce 
more  winter  resistant  plants  and  to 
give  them  a  good  start  next  Spring. 

Permanent  Pastures 

When  permanent  pastures  contain 
too  great  a  proportion  of  blue  grass, 
clovers  are  often  crowded  out  and 
the  yield  of  forage  sharply  reduced. 
Since  Kentucky  Blue  grass  is  native 
to  this  area,  it  sometimes  takes  over 
a  pasture  sod  even  though  other 
grasses  were  originally  included  in 
the  seeding, 

Tunis  D.  Smith  of  West  Freehold 
and  Franklin  G.  Rue  of  Imlaystown 
are  among  Monmouth  County  dairy¬ 
men  planning  new  seedings  this 
Fall.  Both  have  chosen  orchard  grass 
as  a  primary  grass  in  the  mixture 
with  small  amounts  of  timothy, 
alfalfa,  ladino  clover  and  white 
clover.  Since  orchard  grass  and 
ladino  clover  are  good  performers 
in  dry  weather,  they  may  offer  more 
grazing  during  the  normal  mid¬ 
summer  period.  Such  a  pasture  needs 
more  careful  management,  however, 
than  the  older  types.  This  involves 
grazing  small  fields  in  rotation  and 
keeping  the  pastures  clipped  off  with 
the  mower  when  the  animals  have 
not  grazed  them  off  completely. 

Interesting  Potato  Experiments 

A  number  of  important  experi¬ 
ments  are  being  conducted  on 
Middlesex  farms.  These  include  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control. tests  on  the 
Sterling  Tamtun  farm  at  Deans  and 
the  Andrew  Kutch  farm  at  Cran- 
bury.  Dusts  and  Bordeaux  spray  as 
well  as  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
parisons  are  included  in  these  tests. 
Extensive  fertilizer  experiments,  in¬ 
cluding  testing  of  materials  and 
methods  of  application,  are  located  on 
the  Spencer  W.  Perrine  farm  at 
Cranbury.  Myron  Hulse  of  Cranbury 
is  conducting  an  extensive  test  on 
the  irrigation  of  potatoes.  Dr.  Pepper 
of  the  Experiment  Station  is  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  with  reference 
to  the  control  of  wire  worm  injury. 
All  of  these  experiments  are  of  great 
importance  to  New  Jersey  potato 
growers  and  great  credit  is  due  co¬ 
operating  farmers  as  well  as  the 
Experiment  Station  and  John  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  is  directing  the  Station 
potato  field  work. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Photo — John  A.  Gray,  White  .House,  N.  J. 
Bringing  in  the  beans  at  Mr.  H.  S.  Baker’s  Norwood  Farm,  Pennington,  N.  J. 


Price  for  Cord  Wood 

We  have  received  papers  and 

articles  addressed  to  us  as  “Minute 
Men.”  The  last  card  asked  — 
“Who  has  a  woodlot?”  —  “Who 
has  their  wood  for  Winter?” — “Who 
in  your  section  cuts  wood  for  hire?” 
Do  you  think  $1  a  proper  price 
for  a  cord  of  wood  4x4x12  (this 
is  on  the  hoof)?  The  Farm  Bureau 
claims  the  great  shortage  in  fuel 
will  make  farmers  sacrifice  timber 
and  regret  it.  They  want  to  go  in 
their  woods  and  mark  trees,  furnish¬ 
ing  the  marker  free  of  charge,  and 
get  fuel  out  during  this  war  period. 
My  husband  says  the  $1  is  not 
enough.  Is  it?  Oneida  County 

If  the  cord  for  which  $1  is  offered 
is  4'x4'xl2'  (i.e.  a  long  cord),  the 
price  is  not  enough  by  a  long  shot. 


If  the  dimensions  of  the  cord  are 
4'x8’xl2"  and  the  price  offered  is 
$1  per  12"  cord,  or  the  equivalent  of 
$4  per  standard  cord,  that  would  be 
a  good  price  for  “cord wood  on  the 
hoof.” 

If  the  agreement  of  sale  calls  for 
a  payment  in  full  based  on  an  esti¬ 
mate  before  cutting,  the  main  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  owner  is  to  see 
that  the  purchaser  confines  his  cut¬ 
ting*  to  the  marked  trees.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  agreement  calls  for  pay¬ 
ment  after  cutting,  the  owner  must, 
in  addition,  check  constantly  on  the 
quantities  cut  and  also  assume  the 
usual  responsibilities  of  returns,  as 
from  any  purchaser.  The  price  of 
$1  per  long  cord  seems  altogether 
too  small  and  our  advice  is  against 
it.  H.  c.*  B. 


A  New  Milk  Product 

Most  of  us  who  have  to  do  with 
milk  at  its  source  or  as  it  reaches  the 
individual  at  meal  time,  have  been 
pretty  skeptical  as  to  its  possibilities 
in  the  textile  field,  if  we  have  had 
our  attention  drawn  to  it  at  all  in 
that  relation.  We  know  that  casein 
has  been  used  satisfactoriily  in  mak¬ 
ing  buttons  and  ornaments  and  even 
to  take  the  place  of  metal  in  some 
cases,  but  as  for  wearing  clothing 
actually  made  of  milk,  that  stretches 
the  average  imagination  rather  far. 

But  now  comes  Aralac,  a  textile 
fibre  made  from  milk  protein  and 
developed  by  the  Atlantic  Research 
Associates,  from  which  group  it  takes 
the  first  part  of  its  name.  An  experi¬ 
mental  plant  to  produce  1,000  pounds 
per  day  started  operations  in  1939, 
and  sample  lots  of  fabrics  were  made 
and  tested,  practically  all  of  which 
could  be  turned  to  some  satisfactory 
commercial  use.  In  December,  1941, 
a  commercial  factory  was  opened  at 
Taftville,  Conn.,  with  a  capacity  of 
about  5,000,000  pounds  of  fibre  a 
year. 

From  samples  of  the  different 
Aralac  blended  materials  that  have 
come  to  our  notice,  there  would  seem 
to  be  a  wide  choice  of  fabrics  in  its 
blend  with  wool  as  well  as  with 
rayon.  c.  b.  w. 


Aberdeen  Angus  Sale 

On  a  visit  to  the  farms  con¬ 
signing  to  the  Dutchess  County 
Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Sale,  to 
be  held  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  September  28,  I 
was  very  much  impressed  with  the 
quality  of  the  offerings.  These  50 
head  of  open  and  bred  heifers  are 
bred  “in-the-purple,”  and  carry  a 
uniformity  for  low,  compact  beef 
type  throughout,  indicating  the  kind 
that  produce  good  doing  cattle. 

Consignors  include,  Bethel  Farms, 
Henry  Jaskson,  owner,  Dale  Fletcher, 
manager;  Briarcliff  Farms,  Anthony 
D.  Duke,  owner,  Samuel  Morrison, 
general  manager;  Fuerst  Stock  Farm; 
Ankony  Farms,  Rhinebeck,  Senator 
Ahen  A.  Ryan,  Jr.,  owner,  Jim 
Ironside,  manager;  Rally  Farm,  Mill- 
brook,  F.  H.  Bontecou,  owner,  Obid 
Potter, manager; Good  Hope  Farm,  Old 
Chatham,  John  S.  Williams,  owner, 
Frank  J.  Ellis  manager;  Laurel  Hill 
Farm,  Blanford;  Schoonhaven  Farm, 
Millbrook;  and  Rufflands,  Red  Hook. 

R.  w.  D. 


Pruning  Grape  Vines 

I  would  like  to  know  if  it  will 
hurt  grape  vines  to  cut  the  new 
shoots.  The  vines  are  very  thick  and 
the  grapes  are  beginning  to  rot. 

New  York  j.  d. 

The  wet  season  with  high  humidity 
has  been  favorable  to  fungus  de¬ 
velopment.  Thick  vines  and  heavy 
foliage  reduce  the  air  movement  and 
make  the  trouble  just  that  much 
worse,  exactly  as  your  inquiry  sug¬ 
gests.  Accordingly,  it  will  be  of  some 
value  to  cut  off  some  of  the  leaves 
that  shade  the  fruit,  but  it  would 
not  be  well  to  cut  out  new  shoots 
entirely;  just  a  little  reduction  of 
the  foliage  by  cutting  a  few  leaves 
here  and  there  will  do  the  trick. 

Another  year  you  ought  to  try 
pinning  paper  bags  over  the  grape 
clusters.  They  will  give  good  pro¬ 
tection  from  disease  and  insect  at¬ 
tack  and  also  help  in  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  method  is  simple  and 
not  too  laborious,  although  perhaps 
scarcely  adapted  to  commercial  grape 
culture.  It  is,  however,  very  useful 
for  the  home  and  for  the  small 
planting.  h.  b.  t. 


Report  of  Potato  Rot 

Last  week,  we  came  in  contact  with 
complaints  of  potato  rot  in  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.  Reports  of  potato  rot 
in  Western  States  are  even  more 
serious.  We  are  advised  from  a  re¬ 
liable  source  that  no  carloads  are 
coming  into  Chicago  entirely  clean 
and  that  the  wholesale  trade 
generally  is  timid  about  buying  be¬ 
cause  many  cars,  which  arrive  ap¬ 
parently  clean,  break  down  with  rot 
in  a  day  or  two  after  arrival.  Heavy 
and  frequent  rains  have  made  late 
spraying  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible.  Some  fear  is  expressed 
that  rot  may  have  developed  from 
this  condition. 
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Implements 


never 


have  to  be  babied 


.  .  .  but  it  sure  pays  now  to  treat  ’em  RIGHT! 


Everything  you  do  these  days  to 
make  your  farm  equipment  per¬ 
form  better  and  last  longer  is  a 
boost  for  Uncle  Sam.  As  this  coun¬ 
try  goes  "all  out”  on  war  produc¬ 
tion,  we  manufacturers  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  —  in  many 
cases  impossible — to  build  new  farm 
implements. 

Instead,  the  efficiency  of  your  farm 
must  now  depend  on  the  extra  care 


you  give  to  what  you  have,  and  on 
the  replacement  parts  we  can  rush 
to  you  for  repairs  or  reconditioning. 

The  main  causes  of  machine 
trouble  are  improper  adjustment, 
insufficient  lubrication,  overloading 
and  inadequate  protection  from  the 
weather.  Guard  against  these  hazards 
and  go  a  long  way  to  keep  your 
present  equipment  humming  until 
Hitler  has  been  licked. 


LE  ROY  PLOW  COMPANY,  Le  Roy,  New  York 


SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


A  PITCHER 
OF  HEALTH 
ON  THE  TABLE! 


Time  without  end,  in  farms  and  villages  and 
cities,  a  pitches  of  milk  on  the  table  has  been  a 
champion  of  health  for  the  family. 

Today  as  always,  nutrition  experts  place  milk 
tops  on  the  list  of  foods  everyone  must  have 
every  day.  Milk  provides  vitamins  and  minerals 
your  body  needs,  food  energy  for  hard  work, 
and  helps  to  combat  colds,  and  fatigue.  Besides, 
it’s  one  of  the  most  delicious  refreshing  bever¬ 
ages  known  to  man  ! 

All  these  benefits  of  milk  are  available  to  city 
people  regularly  through  your  hard  work  and 
vigilant  care.  And  they’re  just  as  necessary  for 
your  own  family !  So  don’t  forget  to  keep  enough 
milk  on  the  farm  to  give  every  person  his  share 
.  .  .  authorities  say  a  pint  for  every  adult,  a 
quart  for  every  child! 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  SAYS 
SA  TISFY  THIRST...  FORTIFY  HEAL  TH... 


DRINK  MILK! 


Vitamins  for  “aliveness" 
Minerals  for  well-being 
Helpful  for  reducing  diets 
Alkaline  reaction  for  fatigue 

THE  STATE 


Vitamin  “A”  for  cold  resistance 
Calcium  for  clear  complexion 
Nature's  cheapest  complete  food 
Perfect  for  the  whole  family 

OF  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  'editorial  page. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Some  years  ago,:  I  loaned  $800  to 
Charles  E.  Flagg  and  received  his 
note  for  the  loan.  Not  being  able 
to  get  any  payments  from  Flagg 
after  the  due  date,  I  put  the  note 
in  the  hands  of  Berdan  &  Wing, 
collection  agency,  185  Devonshire 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  They  were  to  take 
15  percent  of  all  they  collected  if 
no  court  procedure.  That  was  in 
May,  1939.  Flagg  wouldn’t  pay,  so 
at  their  suggestion,  their  attorney 
took  it  over  and  I  advanced  $7.50. 
Finally  I  was  told  that  Flagg  had 
agreed  to  pay  $10  a  month.  That  was 
in  May,  1941,  but  all  I  received  was 
$5  in  May,  $5  in  July,  and  $5  in 
August.  Since  then,  I  have  received 
nothing  and  I  can’t  get  any  reply 
from  Berdan  &  Wing.  Don’t  you 
think  they  should  let  me  know  how 
the  claim  stands?  J.  a. 

Massachusetts 

We  contacted  Berdan  &  Wing  on 
our  subscriber’s  behalf,  asking  for  an 
itemized  statement  to  date  and  also 
as  to  prospect  of  payment  by  the 
debtor.  Finally  $5  was  sent  direct 
to  our  subscriber  and  later  another 
$5  with  a  statement  showing  that 
$40  had  been  collected  in  all,  of 
which  Berdan  &  Wing  were  retain¬ 
ing  50  percent.  This  was  the  first 
intimation  given  to  our  subscriber 
that  a  50  percent  fee  was  to  be 
charged  if  the  matter  had  to  go  to 
court.  Nor  has  he  ever  been  advised 
how  much  court  work  was  done, 
whether  suit  was  actually  started  or 
a  judgment  obtained,  nor  has  he 
had  an  accounting  for  the  $7.50  that 
was  advanced. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  re¬ 
quested  Berdan  &  Wing  to  pay  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  collected  to  our 
subscriber.  This  was  refused  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  deny  that  our 
subscriber  ever  knew  of  the  50  per¬ 
cent  arrangement.  The  only  practical 
course  now  open  is  to  request  the 
return  of  the  note  and  endeavor  to 
make  collection  direct,  or  place  for 
collection  with  someone  else  under 
a  written  contract,  specifying  all 
terms,  fees,  etc. 


This  is  a  wonderful  service  you 
are  furnishing  your  subscribers.  Your 
efforts  to  clear  the  air-waves  and 
newspaper  columns  of  crooked  and 
misleading  advertising  is  greatly 
needed  and  also  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  decent  citizens.  Do  you  get 
a  “kick”  out  of  your  work,  or  may 
I  just  say  crusade?  Or  are  you  sad- 
ened  and  nauseated  as  you  uncover 
the  wiliness,  the  duplicity,  the 
pettiness  of  human  nature?  a.  b. 

Pennsylvania 

Sometimes  we  admit  that  we  are 
discouraged  because  so  meny 
schemes  are  promoted  that  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  readers,  and  we  think  how 
much  good  could  be  done  if  these 
schemers  put  their  energy  into 
worthwhile,  if  less  remunerative 
propositions.  It  is  hard  to  continually 
warn  against  palpable  frauds.  It 
would  be  pleasanter  to  approve  and 
not  to  condemn.  But  we  do  get  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement  from 
the  fact  that,  like  our  friend,  many 
appreciate  and  are  helped  by  the 
information  and  learn  to  sift  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  and  save  loss 
and  disappointment  to  themselves. 
Many  years  ago  we  started  this  work 
and  we  were  the  first  to  guarantee 
our  advertising  and  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  readers  who  were  de¬ 
frauded.  It  has  been  an  interesting 
work  and  very  well  worth  while 
from  all  points.  We  are  cheered  by 
such  wholesome  approval. 


C.  H.  McClure,  Leesburg,  Ohio, 
owns  a  small  broiler  plant  and  he 
has  sold  us  eggs  and  we  have 
bought  from  him  from  time  to  time. 
Sometime  ago,  he  ordered  some  baby 
chicks  from  us  which  we  sent  to 
him  on  open  account.  He  now  owes 
us  $20  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
collect.  Is  there  any  assistance  that 
you  can  give  us  in  this. matter? 

West  Virginia  D.  B. 

C.  H.  McClure  ignored  all  requests 
for  payment  of  this  claim  or  any 
explanation  for  his  neglect  of  it. 
Such  treatment  puts  a  premium  on 
trusting  an  individual.  We  re¬ 
luctantly  publish  the  record  for  the 
protection  of  other  concerns. 


Will  you  please  find  out  if  the  Re¬ 
tail  News  Company,  145  Front  St., 
New  York  City,  is  a  real  firm  or  a 
false  address.  I  signed  ’a  paper  for 
them  to  deliver  magazines,  two 
weeks  ago  paying  a  $10  deposit.  I 
have  not  heard  from  them  since. 
Would  appreciate  any  information 
about  them.  s.  I.  c. 

Massachusetts 

The  Retail  News  Company  is  a 
responsible  concern  at  the  address 
given  but  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  are  being  used  by 
two  individuals  under  the  names  of 
Bernstein,  alias  Benny,  H.  Bing,  S. 
King  and  others.  A  “Mr.  May” 
sometimes  accompanies  Bernstein. 
They  claim  to  represent  the  Retail 
News  Company,  and  demand  cash 
in  advance  for  current  magazines  in 
bulk.  Bernstein  had  been  discharged 
by  the  Retail  Company  for  his  mis¬ 
representations,  and  until  May  and 
Bernstein  are  apprehended  the  Retail 
News  Company  have  withdrawn  all 
salesmen  from  the  road.  The  men 
have  worked  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Michigan,  Maryland,  Washington 
D.  C.,  and  New  York.  Any  person 
claiming  to  represent  the  Retail 
News  Company  should  be  reported 
to  the  authorities.  They  may  travel 
by  car  and  if  the  license  number 
can  be  secured  and  reported  the 
State  Police  will  take  them  into 
custody.  Watch  out  for  them  and 
hold  tight  to  your  $10  or  any  other 
sum. 

In  1936  my  sisters  and  I  purchased 
land  from  the  National  Capital 
Memorial  Park  Company  Inc.  We 
paid  $1,275  for  the  land.  The  com¬ 
pany  promised  to  sell  each  section 
for  $600  in  two  years,  but  failed  to 
keep  its  word.  I  wrote  and  learned 
a  receiver  had  been  appointed.  We 
feel  we  are  entitled  to  our  money. 
Can  you,  tell  me  how  secure  it  is? 

♦  Pennsylvania  a.  a.  b. 

The  Post  Office  Department  re¬ 
ports  that  officers  and  agents  of  this 
company  were  indicted  on  a  scheme 
to  defraud.  Six  entered  pleas  of 
“guilty”  and  have  been  sentenced 
and  the  others  have  yet  to  stand 
trial.  The  cemetery  itself  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  no  one 
knows  what  will  be  realized  if  any¬ 
thing.  We  regret  the  loss  for  our 
correspondent  and  have  always  urged 
caution  in  these  cemetery  schemes. 

I  turn  to  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
immediately  after  the  editorial  page. 
Memory  is  short  and  the  R.  N.-Y.  is 
borrowed  or  misplaced  too  often. 
Even  a  perfect  file  would  not  afford 
easy  access  to  the  information  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk  columns..  What 
an  invaluable  volume  could  be  made 
of  the  Publisher’s  Desk  if  put  in  book 
form.  A  permanent,  easily  accessi¬ 
ble  file  and  check-up  on  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  crooks  and  scalawags  who 
are  constantly  preying  upon  your 
trustful  readers.  It  could  give  some 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trick 
played  and  the  various  forms  of 
swindles.  If  alphabetical,  it  would 
afford  every  reader  an  instant  index 
to  turn  to  before  dealing  with  any 
stranger.  I’d  like  to  turn  to  such  a 
source  right  now.  Thanks  for  all 
your  sturdy  challenging  of  the  rights 
of  our  American  peasantry  —  alas, 
alas!  h.  m. 

New  Jersey 

We  have  urged  our  readers  to  make 
up  their  own  index  of  the  schemes 
referred  to  in  this  column.  A  simple 
indexed  note  book  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  Some  years  ago  we  did  publish 
a  book  called  “Hindsights,”  giving 
experiences  our  people  had  had  with 
tricksters  but  it  is  out  of  print  now. 
Some  of  the  schemes,  however,  that 
were  practiced  then  are  still  used. 
Some  day  we  may  get  out  another 
book. 

Could  you  assist  in  finding  the 
parents  of  my  great  grandmother? 
Her  name  was  Gertrude  Louisa  Milli- 
cent  Ford  and  she  was  born  March 
6,  1805.  Her  birthplace  may  have 
been  Preston  Hollow  or  Albany.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ford  who 
came  to  Virginia  in  1818.  In  1823 
she  married  James  Evans.  I  would 
be  glad  to  get  this  information. 

Ill.  m.  l.  mc  c. 

We  hope  some  of  our  readers  can 
help  out  in  this  matter. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


_  Amazing:  values!  Just 

show  these  “60  for  SI'*  Personal 
Christmas  Cards  and  take  plenty 
1  orders.  Make  good  profit.  Our  $1 
I  Box  21  Christmas  Folders  is  also 

_  a  money  -  maker  for  you.  Many 

other  $1  sellers.Get  samples  on  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N. Washington  St.,  Dept.6 1 9  .Boston,  Mass. 


Discriminating 
CAMERA  FANS!  Better  Service 

Clip  this  ad  and  send  trial  roll  with 
Boils  developed,  your  choice,  two  beau¬ 
tiful  double  weight  professional  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  8  never-fade  Raytono  prints,  (COIN) 
or  two  prints  each  good  negative.  Other  money  saving 
coupons  included  with  your  order. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Dept.  60- F,  .  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle 

CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge,  25e  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FRHB  Mauler. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  ofJen  Ovemight 
service.  Youno  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 
Mail  Postal  tor  EGG  Book  Free 
(Befer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 


live  and  Dressed  WANTED 


Lambs,  Rabbits, 

Poultry,  Calves,  w  *  *’** 1  *  *"r  Eggs... 

ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Baihvay  Express  to  our  new  location  in  the  Live 
Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  New  York 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

Tiixro  T>otxltrv  vi/  anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  ISOM  PAN  V  ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  n.t. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 

S.BMEYER&&liSC0eNS.in^;  300  IV^wic^St”  New  York 

Posting  Land  Sign  3c  Each 

Delivered  no  less  than  ten.  11  inches  by  11  inches. 

Approved  sample  Five  Cents. 

JOS.  P0LIT0.  477  7th  St.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

POST  YOUR  LAND  NOW! 

Signs  12xl2in.  cardboard  50  tor  $2.50;  lOO  tor  $4.00. 
tirum  25  for  $3.50.  Name  and  address  $1.00  extra. 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  unox  St.  ROCHESTER.  N  Y. 

■ill  •  *  r,  |  $2.50  each,  5-$l2.00,  I0*$23.00, 

Whisky  Barrels  20-S44.00,  50-$I05.00.  Other  Bar¬ 
gains,  Glass  Galloh  Jugs,  Bushel  Hampers,  Cotton 
Duck  Canvas,  Sugar  Sacks.  , 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria.  III. 

whiskey  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 

prices  ties.  ^STEPHEN  f^RTTNolw 

D  DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 

D  PL  tor  extra  Large  Size  White  Oak  and  Wal- 
I  ay  USD  nut  Trees.  Advise  measurement  around 
Waist,  Height.  MAX  WAGENBERG,  York,  Penna. 

I  Ci.,1,  UAUI  —used  tractor  parts  for  sale  cheap. 
Large  olULK  new  Order  nearest  branch.  Catalog 
free.  Irving’*  Tractor  Lug  Co.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-In  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ava.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wn  n  I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
'-J  *-•  Mills,  Ine..  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale*  To  Rent,  Etc. 


SMALL  FARM  plots  from  Mi  acres  to  40 
acres  on  state  highway;  $150  and  up;  easy 
monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  120  acre  Western  Maryland 
limestone  farm.  Good  buildings;  near 
markets,  improved  roads.  $40  per  acre. 
W.  S.  MILLER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

FOR  SALE:  7  room  old  house  in  country 
village;  $1,200,  one-half  cash.  Also  4 
rooms,  2  acres,  garden,  fruit  for  $2,000; 
one-half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

FARMS  FOR  sale;  free  list.  Dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

NICELY  LOCATED  farm  for  sale.  Make  a 
splendid  estate.  Same  distance  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  dual  state  and 
U.  S.  highway  in  New  Jersey.  ROOM  4042, 
167  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY-GRAIN  farm,  182  acres,  complete 
with  40  registered  Ayrshires,  horses,  tools, 
equipment,  feed.  Good  buildings,  water, 
electricity.  Possession.  $22,000.  SOUTHLEA, 
Mt.  Airy,  Maryland. 


THE  MOST  of  the  best  for  the  least,  188 
fertile  acres,  stream,  springs,  woods,  10- 
room  dwelling,  improvements,  large  stock 
barns,  silo;  to  Settle  estate.  $10,000.  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


NEAR  MARLBORO,  30-acre  neglected  farm. 

Dwelling,  outbuildings,  small  spring  brook; 
secluded,  yet  accessible;  $2,500,  O.  S. 
JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD  —  Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low,  near  mountains,  streams,  bus;  .easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


NAEMOOR  FARM  —  15  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  one  miles  from  Harvey’s  Lake. 
250  acres,  110  cleared,  fertile,  level  acres. 
8  room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  bath. 
6  room  bungalow,  3  large  barns.  60  ton 
hay  shed,  '3  car  garage,  blacksmith  shop, 
hen,  spring  and  smoke  house.  80  tree  apple 
orchard,  fruit  trees,  3  attractive  landscaped 
ponds.  Suitable  for  beef  or  dairy  cattle, 
poultry  or  hogs.  Hard  surfaced  state  road 
through  farm.  ANDREW  J .  SORDONI, 
Sterling  Hotel,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA:  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties  farms  are  still  the  best,  ask 
for  list.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


14-ACRE  retirement  or  boarding  house 
farm.  On  edge  of  village.  Grand  view  of 
Shawangunk  Mt.  Range.  Modem  14-room 
house,  tile  bath,  steam  heat.  Sparkling 
brook  winds  its  way  through  landscape 
shaded  lawn.  Opportunity  to  create  small 
pond.  34)  ft.  bam.  poultry  house  and 
grainary.  $4,800.  Terms.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Productive  70-acre  dairy  farm, 
near  state  road.  Good  buildings,  stream, 
pond,  fruit,  woodland.  $1,800;  $400  down; 
$25  monthly.  Many  others.  MRS.  CLAIRE 
D.  PARSONS,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


WANTED — Farm  to  rent,  suitable  chickens; 

4  or  more  acres.  7-room  house,  near  good 
school.  CHARLES  WHITTEMORE,  14  Haven 
Ave.,  Valley  Stream,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  220-acre  limestone  farm  in 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania.  50  acres 
commercial  apples,  25  acres  timberland,  rest 
level,  suitable  for  tillage.  Tractor,  300- 
gallon  sprayer  and  some  other  equipment. 
MRS.  JOHN  CLARK,  Route  1,  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  Southern  New  Hampshire, 
22  acres,  some  wood,  10-room  house,  bam, 
cow  shed,  garage,  henhouse,  small  fruits, 
asparagus.  Main  Street,  near  schools, 
churches  and  stores.  E.  A.  COLBURN, 
Salem  Depot,  New  Hampshire. 


FOR  QUICK  sale,  $7,500  will  buy  Ye  Old 
Mansion  House  property.  Show  place  of 
Milton,  Del.  21  rooms,  about  4  acres, 
beautiful  lake  front,  also  main  street  front¬ 
age.  Ideal  for  convalescent  home,  hotel  or 
other  like  institutions.  Beautiful  old 
Colonial  shade  and  lawn.  Dwelling  alone 
would  cost  $25,000  to  build.  GEORGE 
COLLINS,  Milton,  Delaware.  Phone  3741. 


SIX  ROOM  dwelling  for  sale  on  four  lot 
tract.  Double  garage  and  buildings  for 
500  chickens.  Located  in  town,  main  high¬ 
way.  Close  to  largest  paper  mill  and  other 
factories.  Bathing,  fishing,  boating  nearby. 
House  easily  converted  to  store.  MR. 
JOSEPH  LANDESMAN,  199  Manalapan  Rd., 
Box  216,  Spotswood,  N.  J. 


AN  UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  reliable  and  aggressive  farmer. 
Will  lease  on  shares  or  outright.  160  acre 
dairy  and  poultry  farm  in  New  York  State 
fully  equipped  with  stock  and  implements 
including  50  head  Guernseys  with  young 
stock,  pair  of  horses.  Worked  by  owner  over 
30  years  and  wishes  to  retire.  All  modern 
implements,  truck  and  tractor.  Modem 
Grade  A  barn  accommodates  40  milkers. 
Steel  stanchions,  milking  machines,  milk 
house  with  electric  cooler,  two  silos,  in¬ 
silage  com,  alfalfa,  clover,  hay.  Poultry 
houses  to  accommodate  one  thousand  lay¬ 
ing  hens.  Chance  for  sincere  individual  to 
establish  himself  with  little  investment. 
Drifters  need  not  apply.  Write  particulars, 
past  experience,  references.  ADVERTISER 
4277,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


1,360  ACRES  choice  wheat  and  pasture  land, 
700  acres  in  crops,  balance  pasture;  good 
improvements,  on  highway.  Terms  if 
wanted.  $20  acre.  Two  sets  power  wheat 
farming  machinery,  175  cattle  at  current 
value.  Owner.  J.  F.  TRABERT,  Healy, 
Kansas. 


37  ACRES,  all  new  improvements,  equipped 
for  1,000  hens  and  five  cows.  New  seed¬ 
ing.  EDSON,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 


$1,500  DOWN  gets  farm,  50  acres,  12  head 
livestock,  70  poultry,  equipped;  only 
$2,650.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


15  ACRES,  8  rented  houses,  wooded  shores, 
hay  fields,  electricity,  state  road,  bus; 
near  New  London,  Conn.  $20,000.  HELEN 
B.  MOORE,  Norwich,  Conn. 


WANT  FARM,  carry  12  head.  Low  priced. 

near  city.  Details.  ADVERTISER  4242,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELEVEN  ACRES,  three  miles  from  Pough 
keepsie.  Six  room  house,  some  improve¬ 
ments.  Chicken  house,  bam,  garage;  $3,500. 
ADVERTISER  4243,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SALE:  10  acre  farm.  8  room  house,  im 
provements.  THOS.  LONG,  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BUY  general  or  dairy  farm,  with 
electricity  on  contract.  FAY  TRIM,  Ovid, 
New  York. 


FOR  RENT:  Attractive  farm  house,  suitable 
for  one  or  two  families.  Electricity, 
gardens.  improved  roads.  Reasonable 
HERBERT  POWELL,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Small  farm  or  country  home; 

6-8  rooms.  Complete  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4249,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


- —  J  uv-ivo,  ii  VCI  11U1U" 

age,  woods,  brook,  paved  highway,  elec¬ 
tricity,  running  water,  7-room  house,  barns 
garages,  outbuildings,  good  land,  hunting, 
wonderful  location.  $3,200;  $500  cash. 

CLARK  SMITH,  Susquehanna,  Pa. 


16 14  ACRE  farm,  woodlot,  6-room  house, 
outbuildings,  on  hard  road,  in  town,  near 
school,  church,  stores,  shore  resorts, 
beaches,  fishing,  hunting,  poultry,  com, 
potatoes  vegetables,  fruits.  Owner  72  years 
old.  son  in  Army.  Reasonable,  no  triflers.  - 
WALTERS,  Delmont,  N.  J. 

MIDDLETOWN — Best  farms  in  Orange  Co. 

All  sizes  and  kinds,  low  prices.  Play  safe. 
See  “Doc”  before  you  buy  and  save. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 

. 

MIDDLETOWN,  ORANGE  Co.,  New  York.  - 
$500  down  buys  state  road,  village,  large 
house,  barn,  coops,  $3,900.  35  acre  state 

road  farm  $3,500.  200  acre  cattle  farm, 

$8,500.  Route  17  country  hotel  sacrifice. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 

. 

CHICKEN  FARM  about  50  miles  from 
i  New  York  with  5,000  capacity.  Two- 
family  house.  ADVERTISER  4255,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  • 

WANTED — Five-room  bungalow,  electricity, 
water,  several  acres,  near  lake  and 
mountain;  no  colony.  New  York  State, 
within  70  miles  New  York  City.  Give  all 
details  and  tax;  cash  $1,000.  ADVERTISER 
4257,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM.  180  acres.  Nice  set  building. 

Complete  line  machinery;  tractor,  30 
Guernseys,  big  crops.  Fall  dairy.  Price 
$10,500.  New  Fall  list  just  out.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM,  85  acres  all  in  apples,  esti¬ 
mated  crop  this  season  18,000  bushels. 
Widow  must  sell.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

ONE  ACRE,  house,  bam,  electricity,  small 
village  near  hard  road  and  three  large 
fishing  ponds.  Ideal  summer  or  retirement 
home;  chickens.  $1,200.  Other  bargains. 
FLOYD  A.  DYMOND,  Tunkhannock,  Penna.  - 

FARM:  180  acrls,  good  land,  good  buildings; 

state  road;  river.  JOHN  GIBSON,  Fishes 
Eddy,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  FARM  for  sale,  for  particulars 

P.  O.  BOX  81,  Norma,  N.  J. 

115  ACRES,  6-room  bungalow,  electricity, 
large  chicken  coop,  bam,  well,  woodland, 
garage,  orchard,  100  pigeons,  rabbits,  truck, 
tractor,  tools  etc.  $3,500,  terms,  or  $3,000 
cash.  A.  MINEWISER,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Granville 
Summit,  Pa. 

116-ACRE  poultry  dairy  or  general  farm, 
new  8-room  house,  electricity,  concrete 
state  road,  good  land,  20  acres  good  timber; 
$8,000  cash.  Walking  distance  four  towns. 
ADVERTISER  4272,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  - 

200  ACRE  farm,  100  good  muskrat  and  hay 
meadow,  40  timber  and  60  tillable;  price 
$2,500.  Also  rooming  houses,  cottages,  apart¬ 
ments,  hotels,  stores,  lots,  etc.  ROBERT  S. 
STRETCH,  Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Low  priced  farm  in  Maine, 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  with  wood- 
lot  and  electricity.  ADVERTISER  4278,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  45  acres.  Southern  Jersey.  Sur¬ 
faced  road,  electric  line;  25  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Reasonable.  Easy  terms.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4283,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms 
near  Washington,  Baltimore  markets. 
State  size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN, 
Halethorpe,  Md.  — 

TWO-FAMILY  house  on  plot  50x125,  near 
schools,  business  area  and  defense 
factories;  valued  at  $5,000.  Monthly  income 
$52.  Exchange  for  10  to  30  acre  farm  with¬ 
in  75  miles  of  New  York  City.  Forward 
particulars  to  ALVIN  McLEAN,  20  King  St., 
Freeport,  N.  Y.  v 

WANTED  TO  lease  or  shares,  equipped, 
stocked,  dairy-poultry  farm;  main  high¬ 
way.  Experienced,  reference,  particulars.  AD- 
VERTISER  4293,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VILLAGE  HOME,  7  rooms,  bath,  improve¬ 
ments,  henhouse,  $1,650.  66  acres,  good 

buildings,  electricity,  water,  woods,  stream, 

7  cows,  team,  machinery,  $5,000,  terms. 
Many  others.  STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

SACRIFICE  MILK  route,  dairy  farm,  income 
$14,000  yearly.  310  acres,  3  houses,  new 
modern  cow  barn,  new  silo,  complete  line 
machinery,  mostly  new;  cost  over  $50,000, 
sell  $38,000.  ADVERTISER  4294,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Modem,  equipped  poultry  farm. 

Southern  Jersey.  Write  for  details.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4295,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  paying  dairy  farm  stock, 
machinery.  Full  particulars,  terms.  Under 
$6,000.  Tillotson,  60  Maple  Ave.,  Hillsdale, 
New  Jersey. 

UPPER  HUDSON  Valley,  Washington, 

Warren,  Saratoga  Counties.  146  acres, 
$2,500.  254  acres,  stock,  tools,  crops,  $6,000. 
118  acres  bordering  Hudson  River,  Brick 
house,  $6,000.  15  acres.  Colonial  brick,  $6,000. 

26  acres  with  buildings,  $1,200.  Many 
others.  Write  for  list.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY  Box  377,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 

MILKER — DeLaval  machines,  32  cows,  twice 
daily;  married  man  preferred.  Top  wages. 
HAINES  DAIRY,  Sewell,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  A  single  young  man  to  drive 
family  car  and  be  helpful  at  spare  time 
in  house  and  grounds  in  New  York  City 
and  suburban  home.  Room  and  board 
furnished.  BOX  639,  G.  P.  O.,  New  York 
City. 


WANTED  AT  once,  reliable,  steady,  test 
cow  milker;  three  times  hand  milking. 
Also  experienced  hand  milkers  and  bam 
men;  twice  a  day  milking.  Also  milk  route 
and  dairymen.  Good  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Apply  at  once.  LAUXMONT 
FARMS,  Wrightsville,  Pa. 

WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  resident  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y., 
stating  age  and  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 

SINGLE  MAN,  middleaged  or  not  too  elder¬ 
ly,  experienced  general  farm  work;  to 
take  charge  of  small  farm  employing  one 
other  man  full  time.  Permanent  employ¬ 
ment  for  right  man  with  excellent  home 
and  moderate  wages.  ADVERTISER  4164, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Neat,  conscientious  person  to 
help  with  housework.  Pay,  $20  per  week, 
room  and  board.  ADVERTISER,  2600  Albany 
Ave.,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

COUPLE  WANTED:  Cooking  and  caring  for 
fraternity  house  at  New  York  University. 
Write  O.  FINAMORE,  1432  East  Delavan 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This  is 
an  Essential  Government  Service.  5,000  bed 
hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Openings 
for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8  hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per  month, 
plus  full  maintenance  and  medical  care?  5 
days  per  month,  16  days  vacation  per  year 
and  12  days  sick  time  per  year,  all  with  pay. 
Nice  living  quarters.  Life  time  Civil  Service 
jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for  married  couples 
and  single  people.  If  you  are  in  good 
physical  condition,  kind  and  steady.  Help 
do  your  part  during  this  war  emer¬ 
gency.  Write  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

THREE  GOOD  creamery  men,  butter  and 
cheese  maker,  relief  and  general  utility 
men.  Good  wages  and  steady  work.  Apply 
in  person.  IDEAL  FARMS  INC.,  960  Bel¬ 
mont  Ave.,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK,  light  laundry,  busi¬ 
ness  couple.  6  year  school  boy;  complete 
charge.  $45.  Own  room.  ADVERTISER  4191, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HAVE  FARM  in  Western  Massachusetts  and 
am  looking  for  a  middleaged  couple  of 
good  personality  who  would  appreciate  a 
permanent  home  in  preference  to  temporary 
high  wages.  Wife  to  act  as  housekeeper  and 
cook.  Man  to  do  chores,  care  for  garden  and 
do  some  work  on  farm.  Good  references 
essential.  Write  R.  O.  W.,  5-48-46  Road, 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED  MAN  for  poultry  farm; 

handy.  Or  couple  to  work  on  shares.  State 
wages  and  nationality.  MRS.  CHAS. 

DIEFFENBACH,  R.  D.  3,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

MAN  TO  work  in  dairy,  good  milker, 
stripper  or  machine  operator,  good  with 
cows.  60-cow  dairy.  Registered  Guernseys, 
in  New  Jersey.  Sober  and  reliable,  prefer¬ 
ably  draft  deferred.  Day  off,  two  weeks. 
Good  room  and  bed,  own  room,  $55  to 
start.  RAY  GOODE,  Spruce  Run  Farm, 
Clinton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Protestant  couple,  excellent 
character,  in  home,  two  professional 
women;  absent  during  work  hours.  Rent 
and  opportunity  for  light  farming  given 
return  for  ordinary  duties.  State  ages,  refer¬ 
ences,  nationality.  ADVERTISER  4227,  care 
Rural  Ngw-Yorker. 

WANTED — A  single  man  on  dairy  farm,  25 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia.  Milking  ma¬ 
chine  used.  Reference.  Satisfactory  wages. 
J.  H.  BROOMALL,  Glen  Mills,  Pa. 

COUPLE,  THOROUGHLY  reliable,  who 
plan  to  stay  permanently  on  an  estate  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Man  to  take  care 
of  the  garden  and  some  chickens  and  drive 
a  car;  woman  cooking  and  housework.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4231,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

KITCHEN  HELP,  male,  at  boys’  school. 

Give  reference  with  letter.  MISS  R.  E. 
PAULSEN,  Hackley  School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

FARMER  WANTED:  New  York  business 
man  wants  competent  farmer.  Salary  will 
be  adequate.  The  responsibility  for  results 
in  his  own  hands.  Advertiser  is  more 
interested  in  long  term  character  and 
ability  than  in  any  other  detail.  Living 
conditions  are  excellent.  Schools  for 
children  equally  so.  Would  be  better  if 
wife  could  be  laundress  as  well.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4240,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Man  to  operate  farm  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  on  a  salary  basis  with  rent, 
wood,  meat,  milk  and  farm  produce  furnished. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  number  in 
family  and  salary  expected.  E.  E.  SCHMICK, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  couples  to  care  for  and 
train  delinquent  boys  10  to  18  years  of 
age.  Steady  employment.  Compensation  for 
the  couple  at  the  beginning.  $85  per  month, 
with  room  and  board.  Preference  given  to 
applicants  without  dependent  children  or 
with  a  young  boy.  In  reply,  state  work 
experience,  earliest  date  for  reporting  for 
duty  if  appointed,  and  give  three  character 
references.  Address  reply  to  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT,  Thom  Hill  School,  Warrendale, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED — Married  couple  for  farm.  Woman 
to  board  help  and  man  to  work  on  farm. 
Good  house.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
party.  Call  or  write  CHRISTIAN  PETER¬ 
SEN,  128  Kent  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  12  more  wood- 
choppers;  $3.50  a  cord.  Steady  work.  Apply 
ready  to  work  to  M.  H.  NAUROCKI, 
Yantic,  Conn. 

COUPLE — Small  country  estate.  Man  must 
drive.  $100  month.  ADVERTISER  4233, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  500 . 


GUARANTEES  RED  ROSE  FEEDS 


fill  a  definite  need  in  the  farm  life  of 
America. .  .*.  Thus,  we  start  our  Second 
Century  with  priceless  experience,  the 
best  guarantee  of  Red  Rose  Feeds  and 
greater  success  for  the  poultrymen, 
dairymen  and  farmers  who  use  them. 

JOHN  W.  ESHELMAN  &  SONS 

LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRCLEVILLE,  O. 


We  are  proud  that  our  100  years  have 
been  a  Century  of  Success.  With  grate¬ 
ful  appreciation,  we  acknowledge  the 
loyal  cooperation  given  us  by  poultry- 
men,  dairymen  and  farmers  who  have 
become  successful  with  us . .  .100  years  of 
business  proves  that  Red  Rose  Feeds  are 
products  of  distinction  and  quality,  and 
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Lamb  Feeding  in  Massachusetts 

Finding  myself  with  large  barns,  and 
nothing  in  them,  when  I  purchased  Manverly 
Farms  from  the  Federal  Land  Bank,  I  started 
to  look  around  for  something  that  in  time 
would  develop  into  a  mortgage  lifter  on  the 
lovely  old  place  that  is  now  my  home.  Cows, 
with  labor  hard  to  get,  and  growing  more 
difficult,  did  not  seem  to  fully  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Then,  an  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  started  me  thinking  about  sheep.  It 
told  of  men  from  the  Kenmore  Woolen  Mills 
near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  going  in  for  wool  sheep 
raising  on  a  once  deserted  farm  in  the 
Southern  Tier  of  New  York  State.  This  was 
something  worth  looking  into,  but  then  arose 
the  question  of  protecting  the  sheep  from 
dogs.  Fences  of  a  type  to  keep  out  dogs  were 
found  to  be  costly  and  involved 
more  of  an  outlay  of  expense  than 
seemed  advisable  at  the  start. 

However,  the  possibility  of 
having  sheep  on  my  land  still 
strongly  appealed  to  me,  and  in 
the  late  Winter,  another  article 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  again 
attracted  my  attention.  This  time 
is  was  “Lamb  Feeding  in  Western 
New  York,”  by  Irving  C.  H.  Cook. 

Reading  it,  I  felt  very  strongly 
that  this  might  be  the  answer.  It 
was  winter  work  -when  field 
operations  are  at  a  minimum  and 
carried  on  in  the  barns  where  the 
lambs  could  be  easily  watched  and 
cared  for.  Directly  I  wrote  to  the 
magazine  for  more  information, 
and  my  letter  for  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Cook  at  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

This  started  a  lively  corre¬ 
spondence  between  us  and  then, 
one  day,  I  was  delighted  to  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  mail  an  invitation  from  Mr.  Cook 
to  spend  two  days  with  him  in  South  Byron. 
It  would  give  me  an  opportunity,  he  explained, 
to  actually  see  the  work  in  progress  in  Genesee 
County,  as  well  as  his  feeding  methods.  I 
jumped  at  such  a  chance  to  learn  about  a 
business  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  that 
would  help  other  New  England  farmers  to 
turn  the  winter  months  into  a  greater 
profit-making  period. 

The  evening  I  arrived,  my  first  lesson  in 
feeding  at  the  barns  was  given  me  by  Mr. 
Cook.  The  temperature  was  down  to  10  de¬ 
grees  above  zero,  and  a  gale  was  blowing,  as 
we  went  out  to  the  barn.  The  barn  stood 
open,  but  all  of  the  windows  were  closed  to 
prevent  any  danger  of  a  draft.  The  feeding 
barn  was  divided  into  pens  20  x  10  feet  with 
feeding  racks  separating  them  and  being  20 
inches  in  width  running  along  the  20  ft.  side 
of  the  pens,  and  at  the  end  of  each  pen  water 
dripped  constantly  to  keep  it  fresh  and  ran 

into  brimful  pails.  The  more  water _ 

the  lambs  consume,  I  was  told, 
the  better.  As  I  walked  along, 
they  nibbled  at  my  coat,  and  as 
it  was  feeding  time,  were  very 
active  and  expectant. 

The  bedding  must  be  clean 
straw,  added  to  frequently  and 
cleaned  out  every  few  weeks. 

This  becomes  most  valuable  fertil¬ 
izer.  Lamb  manure  is  of  highest 
value.  On  Mr.  Cooks’s  and  a 
number  of  other  farms,  I  found 
the  feeding  practice  generally  the 
same;  oil  cake,  molasses,  pea 
vines  (from  nearby  canners  in 
place  of  hay).  Lambs  may  be 
allowed  to  eat  all  the  hay  or 
roughage  one  cares  to  allow  them, 
but  grains  must  be  carefully 
weighed  and  fed  according  to  a 
schedule  so  as  not  to  overfeed  the 
lambs.  Once  they  are  carelessly 
over  rationed,  it  is  most  difficult 
to  again  get  them  back  on  their 
diet. 

Careful  as  a  feeder  may  be,  a 
few  lambs  will  not  survive  the 
Winter,  but  if  losses  are  kept  to 
four  percent  it  is  not  considered 
bad.  Lambs  .do  not  require  ex¬ 
pensive  housing  but  well-built 
sheds  open  partly  to  the 


south  are  suitable  and  very  practical. 

The  end  of  March  finds  the  feeders  begin¬ 
ning  to  sell  and  general  weight'  at  selling 
time,  with  wool  on,  averages  about  90  pounds. 
The  wholesale  markets  for  the  feeders  in  this 
section  are  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Jersey  City. 

There  may  be  farmers  in  New  England  who, 
like  myself,  have  the  land  for  raising  the 
necessary  feeding  crops  and  the  barn  space 
for  sheep  feeding,  and  may  want  to  work  out 
some  such  feeding  plan  such  as  I  hope  to, 
for  profitable  winter  work  at  the  time  of  year 
when  there  are  fewer  other  duties. demand¬ 
ing  attention. 

The  kindness  shown  to  me  by  these  folks 
in  Genesee  County,  and  most  especially  by 
Mr.  Cook  and  his  wife  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  co-operativeness  of  fellow  farmers, 


Photo — Mrs.  J.  K.  Kyper,  McConnellstown,  Pa. 
Bringing  in  a  good  load  of  hay  on  the  Kyper  Farm,  McConnellstown, 

Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania. 

that  bids  well  for  the  future  of  farm  life  in 
our  country.  b.  f.  b. 

Massachusetts 


Season9 s  Harvest 

The  season’s  harvest  in  the  vegetable 
garden  should  not  always  be  measured  in 
terms  of  bushels  of  beets  and  barrels  of 
carrots.  There  are  values  in  human  education 
for  our  own  children  which  cannot  be  dis¬ 
played  in  any  cupboard,  or  on  the  table. 

The  past  Summer  the  four  boys  in  our 
family,  ranging  in  age  from  a  toddler  of  two 
to  a  tall  youth  of  14,  learned  to  apply  in  a 
practical  way  the  arithmetic  studied  in 
school.  When  the  first  green  peas  were  in 
season  back  in  June,  the  older  boys  picked 
them  right  after  breakfast  and  put  them  up 
in  paper  bags.  Mother  sold  them  over  the 
telephone  while  the  boys  learned  to  weigh 
the  orders  and  write  the  name  and  price 


Photo— R.  fe.  Anderson,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn. 

When  tractors  meet  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Chris  Petersen,  South  Windsor, 
Conn.  The  tractor  on  the  right  is  harrowing  with  a  disc  and  meeker  harrow, 
while  the  other  tractor  follows  up  immediately  seeding  six  rows  of  spinach. 
Mr.  Petersen  is  standing  at  the  left,  with  his  two  sons  operating  the  trac¬ 
tors.  Labor  saving  machinery  on  vegetable  farms  like  this  have  been  price¬ 
less  assets  in  1942.  There  will  be  an  even  greater  need  for  farvi  machinery 
in  1943  if  American  farms  are  to  keep  up  adequate  production  to  meet 

war  needs.  * 


on  each  bag  promptly,  to  avoid  mistakes. 

We  made  a  special  point  of  delivering  them 
as  soon  as  possible  since  every  farmer’s  wife 
knows  how  much  delicious  flavor  and  garden 
goodness  is  lost  in  a  few  hours.  The  station 
wagon  was  driven  from  house  to  house  and 
the  boys  took  turns  delivering  the  peas  to 
the  housewife.  Courtesy  and  cheerfulness 
were  emphasized  along  with  accuracy  in  mak¬ 
ing  change.  For  a  reward  each  child  was 
allowed  one -half  the  money  received  on  the 
peas  he  had  picked. 

The  12-year-old,  Richard,  raised  popcorn 
this  season.  The  work  was  not  too  arduous 
when  he  could  think  of  the  pleasure  of  eating 
his  own  crop  in  the  Winter.  We  love  popcorn 
in  all  its  forms,  buttered,  in  cold  milk,  sugared 
and  in  molasses  balls.  We  have  both  an  elec¬ 
tric  popper  and  the  old-fashioned  kind  to  be 
shaken  over  a  hot  wood  fire.  The 
electric  is  quicker,  but  the  other 
is  more  sociable.  We  shall  not 
lack  for  all  the  corn  we  can  eat 
from  “Richie’s”  crop,  and  he  will 
sell  enough  to  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  make  his  own  spend¬ 
ing  money  for  the  Winter. 

While  the  toddler  could  not  be 
expected  to  hoe  his  own  row  this 
early  in  life,  he  did  find  the  work 
in  the  vegetable  garden  so  much 
fun.  He  learned  to  carry  the 
basket  while  mother  or  the  boys 
picked  lima  beans.  He  also  de¬ 
lighted  in  picking  up  the  bright 
red  beets  from  the  piles  we  had 
pulled,  and  putting  them  in  the 
baskets.  He  did  pretty  well  in 
picking  ripe  tomatoes  and  it  was 
surprising  how  much  the  baby 
could  accomplish  under  super¬ 
vision.  The  eight-year-old  was 
given  the  task  of  providing  the  vegetables  for 
dinner  every  day.  As  soon  as  his  indoor  tasks 
were  finished,  he  hurried  to  the  garden  be¬ 
fore  the  heat  became  unbearable  and  filled 
the  basket  with  mother’s  orders  for  the  day; 
beets  and  leaf  lettuce  for  dinner,  peas  for 
supper.  By  varying  the  kinds  daily,  he  did 
not  become  weary  of  picking  the  same  thing 
day  after  day. 

There  was  one  other  angle  from  which  our 
garden  paid  dividends,  and  that  was  the  share 
which  the  hired  man  took  in  it.  It  was  his 
task  to  do  the  heavy  work  in  the  Spring,  to 
do  a  good  share  of  the  cultivating  and  to 
keep  an  intelligent  eye  out  for  spraying  time. 
Now  that  it  is  Fall  he  is  being  repaid  by  the 
bountiful  harvest  his  work  has  produced.  He 
is  also  being  rewarded  with  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  all  the  vegetables  sold.  Winter 
cabbage  is  also  proving  a  good  seller.  We  can 
sell  all  we  can  carry  to  market  at  a  good 
price.  The  heads  for  our  own  use  we  shall 

_ _ wrap  separately  in  newspaper  to 

prevent  their  untimely  rotting. 
Thus,  beyond  his  wages,  the  hired 
man  will  get  a  monetary  reward 
that  wil,l  come  in  very  handy  at 
Christmas  time.  A  share  in  the 
farm  crops  provides  a  further 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  owner 
and  makes  for  mutual  satisfaction. 

The  celery  crop  has  been  a 
grand  success.  From  an  ounce  of 
seed  we  raised  over  a  thousand 
plants.  Now  they  are  being  sold 
to  a  nearby  market  and  will  yield 
nearly  $75.  This  is  over  and 
above  all  the  celery  the  family 
and  friends  have  consumed.  I  am 
anticipating  eating  our  own  crisp 
stalks  all  Winter  for  we  shall  store 
some  in  the  dirt  cellar  where  it 
will  keep  indefinitely.  While  the 
boxes  of  sand  will  yield  buried 
vegetable  treasure  all  Winter, 
and  our  preserve  cupboard  yield 
us  many  cans  of  fruits,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  family  has  in¬ 
creased  Hs  growth  in  human 
education  beyond  any  measure 
in  pints  or  quarts.  d.  p.  h. 

R.N.-Y. — Both  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  were  attained  from  this  well 
planned  garden  enterprise. 
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Fuelwood  Prices 


designated  as  “Minute  Men.”  The  underlying  and  transportation  systems.  Similar  camps  to 
-  idea  seems  to  be  to  present  to  the  nation  and  train  wood  choppers  could  be  set  up  in  this 
Cordwood,  generally  a  low  price  commodity,  to  the  President,  the  embattled  farmers  of  country,  and  there  is  available  a  sufficient 
is  at  the  present  time  suffering  a  doubly  _the  Republic  with  a  woodlot  in  one  hand  and  number  of  trained  personnel  to  man  them, 
severe  depreciation  due  to  shortage  of  labor  a  p0ie  axe  in  the  other.  The  sincerity  of  the  However,  it  is  suggested  that  such  camps 
and  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  gasoline  and  backers  of  this  movement  is  not  questioned  should  be  set  up  in  the  more  forested  regions 
tire  situation.  The  call  of  so  many  of  the  but  it  seems  to  verge  somewhat  on  the  of  the  State  where  there  are  trees  to  chop 
younger  men  to  military  service  or  to  indus-  theatrical,  which  is  quite,  out  of  line  with  a 
trial  woi*k  in  urban  munition  centers  has  group  that  has  always  been  characterized  by 

seriously  curtailed  rural  labor  available  both  So  much  common  sense  as  has  the  American 

for  agriculture  and  woods  work.  There  are  farmer, 
thousands  of  woodlot  owners  in  the  northeast  Efforts  should  be  made  to  clarify  and  Corn  silage  has  an  average  equivalent  feed¬ 
owning  standing  timber  desirable  for  boat  standardize  the  position  of  the  farmer  in  the  ing  value  of  one-third  that  of  good  quality 

construction  and  fuel  wood,  both  of  which  are  face  of  the  gasoline  and  tire  restrictions.  Most  hay.  Usual  standards  for  feeding  dairy  cows 

going  to  be  desperately  needed, _ are  one  pound  of  good  quality  hay 

who  .are  not  going  to  be  able  to  and  three  pounds  of  corn  silage 

meet  the  emergency  simply  be-  '  ’  for  each  100  pounds  bodyweight. 


down  and  fuelwood  to  make.  H.  C.  Belyea 


Silage  Suggestions 


cause  they  can’t  get  help  to  fell 
and  lumber  the  trees. 

The  gasoline  and  tire  situation 
functions  even  more  adversely  in 
holding  back  woodlot  utilization. 

Neither  the  fuel  wood  purchasers 
nor  the  farmers  wish  to  enter 
into  any  contract  requiring  de¬ 
liveries  in  consuming  centers 
which  involve  the  use  of  trucks 
when  futures  in  gasoline  and  tire 
allotments  are  shrouded  in  so 
much  uncertainty. 

Cordwood  standing  on  the 
stump  should  ordinarily  bring  the 
owner  $2  to  $2.50  per  standard 
cord  (4'x4'x8')  and  upwards,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  grade  of  wood, 

its  condition,  the  species  and  also  _  ,  ,  - ,  — .  _ ^ 

"Supplementary  homemade  snow-fence  silos  will  he  increasingly  used  this  0+T.„TTr  _  -  .  , 

the  degree  of  accessibility.  Good  Fall.  Green  barley  is  being  utilized  here  as  molasses  silage .  straw  or  corn  stalks>  to  act 

clean  bolewood  is  worth  more  absorbent 

than  limb  wood  and  split  wood  should  bring  of  our  farms  are  geared  to  automotive  haul-  succulence,  and  to 
a  higher  return  than  roundwood.  Of  course  age  with  tractors  and  trucks.  Since  the  farmer 


well  seasoned  wood,  cleanly  cut,  demands  a 
higher  price.  Hardwoods  are  more  valuable 
for  fuel  wood  than  softwoods,  (these  include 
the  cone  bearing  or  so  called  evergreen  trees). 
Oak  commands  the  highest  price  of  all,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hickory,  hard  maple,  birch  and 
beech  in  that  order.  Elm,  basswood,  soft  maple 
and  black  cherry  are  regarded  as  of  medium 
value  for  fuel.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  is 
aspen  or  poplar  which  is  not  a  good  fuel  wood 
and  hence  commands  little  or  no  price. 

Due  to  these  difficulties  of  transportation 
and  labor  the  value  of  fuelwood  is  at  present 
badly  depreciated  and  $1  to  $1.50  per  standard 
cord  seems  to  be  about  the  best 
return  available.  Prices  of  $1  per 
cord  of  4'x4'xl2'  which  have  been 
offered  in  some  localities  seem  to 
be  such  an  excessive  depreciation 
of  real  stump  values  that  owners 
should  not  sell  at  that  price.  Fuel- 
wood  in  stove  or  fireplace  lengths 
is  now  being  offered  at  retail  in 
central  New  York  towns  and  cities 
at  prices  from  $6  to  $7  per  stove 
cord  of  32  cubic  feet,  and  •  the 
margin  between  $1  paid  to  the 
timber  owner  on  the  stump  and 
$28  per  standard  cord  received  by 
the  retail  dealer  from  the  ultimate 
consumer  seems  to  be  so  excessive 
that  the  original  owner  is  quite 
justified  in  wishing  for  a  larger 
share  of  the  returns. 

Fuelwood  is  sometimes  cut  by 
the  owner  and  delivered  in  ricks 
along  side  the  nearest  paved  or 
improved  road.  The  writer  is  ac 


must  plan  for  his  crops  months  in  advance 
of  final  financial  return  it  goes  without 
question  that  he  should  know  definitely  where 
he  stands  in  the  matter  of  gasoline  to  run  his 
machines  and  rubber  to  shoe  them.  Delivery 
of  the  crop  to  its  purchaser  is  quite  as  legiti¬ 
mate  an  activity  of  the  farm  as  is  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  in  the  ground.  As  long  as  we 
consider  a  woodlot  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
farm,  merchandizing  and  delivery  of  its  pro- 


A  cow  weighing  1,000  pounds 
should  then  receive  10  pounds  of 
hay  and  30  pounds  of  corh  silage 
daily.  _  In  addition,  each  cow 
should  receive  a  suitable  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  in  ratio  to  her  daily 
production,  both  for  volume  and 
butterfat  content.  Average  suit¬ 
able  daily  amounts  would  be  one 
pound  of  concentrate  mixture  for 
each  four  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk  produced  daily. 

If  hay  is  scarce,  or  compara¬ 
tively  high  in  price,  experiment 
station  tests  show  that  silage  can 
be  used  satisfactorily  as  the  sole 
roughage.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  preferable  to  feed  some 
coarse,  dry  roughage,  such  as 

as  an 

for  the  excessive 
add  variety. 

If  corn  silage  is  being  used  as  the  entire 
roughage  ration,  except  for  some  straw  or 
stover,  then  it  is  especially  important  that 
the  concentrate  mixture  contain  supplemental 
minerals  and  vitamins.  Normally,  these  are 
amply  supplied  in  the  hay,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Vitamin  D.  It  is  possible,  if  not 
probable,  more  of  our  dairy  cows  suffer  from 
a  lack  of  Vitamin  D  than  is  realized.  No 
adequate  experiments  to  test  this  factor  have 


ducts  are  quite  as  important  as  their  growth  been  concluded.  The  possible  influencing  or 
and  harvesting.  This  matter  of  delivery  in  predisposing  effect  of  inadequate  amounts  of 
regard  to  woodlot  products  is  most  serious  at  Vitamin  D  on  mastitis  incidence  presents 
the  present  time  and  is  an  important  factor  pertinent  possibilities. 

Grass  Silage 

The  New'  Jersey  investigators 
have  found  cornmeal  can  be 
satisfactorily  substituted  in  place 
of  molasses  as  a  preservative  for 
grass  silage.  In  discussing  this 
practical  problem  with  Prof. 
C.  B.  Bender,  one  of  the  leading 
pioneer  investigators  with  grass 
silage  wmrk,  he  informed  me  that 
they  had  found  the  use  of  250 
to  300  pounds  of  cornmeal  was 
proving  to  be  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  substitute  for  100 
pounds  of  molasses  or  16  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  feeding  studies  with  grass 
silage  at  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  show  that  alfalfa 
silage  provides  an  average  of 
about  double  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
tein  contained  in  an  equivalent 


Photo — G.  Treadwell,  New  York  City 

Silo  filling  time  at  the  Langdondale  Ayrshire  Farm,  Copake,  Columbia  , 

County,  New  York.  amount  of  corn  silage.  Milk  color 


quainted  with  operations  within 
15  miles  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  prices  of  in  holding  down  the  price  of  fuelwood. 


$8  to  $9  per  standard  cord  of  prime  wood  are 
being  offered.  The  timidity  of  dealers  in  using 
their  own  trucks  for  the  transportation  of 
wood  is  being  overcome  by  the  exactions  of 
a  demand  market  in  the*  face  of  a  scarcity  and 
a  rapidly  failing  supply. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to 
the  advisability  of  having  the  trees  in  a  wood- 
lot  marked  for  a  fuelwood  cutting.  It  will 
concentrate  cutting  on  the  trees  which  can 
best  be  spared  and  insure  the  woodlot  against 
the  deterioration  so  apt  to  follow  the  severe 
slaughter  of  uncontrolled  commercial  exploi¬ 
tation.  Timber  marking  is  an  art  in  itself  and 
can  best  be  done  by  a  technical  forester,  es¬ 
pecially  trained  in  this  forest  activity. 


The  second  activity  which  might  well  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  of  farmer  organizations  is 
the  matter  of  supply  of  labor.  As  before  stated, 
one  of  the  things  which  holds  back  the  cutting 
of  fuelwood  is  a  lack  of  men  of  sufficient  skill 
to  do  such  work.  In  19391  in  Sweden  they 
came  up  against  that  problem  when  their 
overseas  supplies  of  coal  were  cut  off  by  the 
blockade.  Their  example  is  well  worth  study 
and  even  imitation.  Under  direction  of  the 
Government,  training  camps  were  set  up 
where  workers  recruited  from  every  walk 
in  life  were  given  instructions  in  the  care 
and  the  use  of  axe  and  saw  and  a  skilled 
legion  of  woodchoppers  was  produced  to  cut 
and  harvest  fuel  wood  enough  not  only  to 


was  retained  to  a  higher  degree 
the  Winter  months.  Costs 
health  of  the  cows 
and  palatability  and 
of  the  milk  produced 


The  attention  of  the  writer  has  been  called  heat  the  rural  and  urban  homes  of  the  people 
to  recent  activities  of  a  farm  organization  but  in  addition  to  run  the  nation’s  industries 


throughout 
were  reduced; 
was  improved, 
nutritive  value 
was  enhanced. 

Tests  at  several  experiment  stations  show 
that  surface  spoilage  can  be  materially  re¬ 
duced  by  using  about  two  feet  of  wet  sawdust, 
weeds,  or  straw  as  a  final  top  dressing.  In¬ 
creased  efficiency  can  be  obtained  if  a  layer 
of  tar  paper  is  placed  between  the  silage  sur¬ 
face  and  the  sealing  material.  Several  have 
reported  there  is  only  a  small  loss  from  sur¬ 
face  spoilage  if  the  top  is  leveled,  sprinkled 
with  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
thoroughly  packed  by  tramping,  especially 
around  the  edges.  It  has  been  found  advisable 
to  thoroughly  wet  down  the  silage  whenever 
12  hours  or  more  has  elapsed  between  fillings. 
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Concrete  Dairy 
Improvements 


can  help  America 
increase 
food  production 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
urged  greatly  increased  milk  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  Nations  for  dry  milk,  butter, 
cheese.  Concrete  improvements-— 
such  as  a  new  milk  house,  cooling 
tank,  dairy  bam  floor, granary, manure 
pit  or  storage  cellar — will  help  many 
farmers  do  a  bigger  production  job. 

Concrete  improvements  are  fire- 
safe,  sanitary,  cost  little  to  build, 
last  for  generations.  Concrete  farm 
jobsrequireaminimum  of  critical  war 
materials.  You  can  do  the  work  your¬ 
self,  or  ask  your  cement  dealer  for 
names  of  concrete  contractors. 

tmmmmmm~Past9  on  penny  postal  and  mail- — — — * 

j  PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  [ 

Dept  KlOa-16, 347  Madijoo  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

!  Please  send  booklets  checked  below: 

I  □  "Dairy  Farm  Improvements  of  Concrete ”  I 
with  pictures,  drawings  and  “how  to  do  I 
it’’  information. 

!  □ . | 

Name  other  concrete  improvements  on  I 
which  you  want  booklets. 

I  Name _ _ _ _ _ _  | 

J  R.  R.  No— . 


I  P.  O. - State _ _ _  I 

L-- - ! 


BUY  DEFENSE  STAMPS  AND  BONDS 
SUPPORT  THE  RED  CROSS 

"  "r11  "  — — 


Stop  Working  for  Others 

We  Start  You  in  Business— 


supply  stocks  and  equip¬ 
ment  on  credit — teach  Sales 
Methods  that 
have  enabled  in¬ 
experienced 
people  to  ac¬ 
quire  wealth, 
fine  .homes, 
farms,  automobiles.  Many  in 

same  locality  over  25  years — hundreds  average  $3000- 
$5000  annual  business  year  after  year.  People  buy 
Rawleigh’s  200  Home  Necessities  because  they  give 
big  values  for  the  money.  Our  52  years  reputation 
and  '  'try-bef  ore  -you -buy  ’  ’  plan  helps  to  make  easy 
sales.  Some  40  million  sold  last  year  proves  enor¬ 
mous  market.  Now  openings  for  more  new  Dealers. 
First  come,  first  served.  Only  reliable  men  selected. 
First  send  for  convincing  proof. 

TheW.T.Rawleigh  Co.f  Dept.  J -35- R UR,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANT  EXTRA 
SPENDING  MONEY 

We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  a  few  intelligent 
women  who  wish  to  earn  some 
extra  money  each  week  in  their 
spare  time.  This  offer  should 
prove  especially  profitable  to 
some  woman  who  is  active  in 
Grange  or  church  work  or 
who  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

No  Investment  of  any  kind 
required. 

Write  for  particulars  and 
send  age  and  references  to 
ADVERTISER  4180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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State  Beekeepers  Meeting 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Honey  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  occasion  at  its  outing  in 
Syracuse  to  welcome  the  coming  and 
speed  the  parting  State  Bee  Extension 
Specialists. 

Despite  the  restrictions  of  war 
conditions,  about  250  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  beekeepers  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Burrel  Lane,  enterprising  young 
beekeeper  of  Trumansburg,  proved  to 
be  a  capable  and  inspiring  chairman, 
speeding  a  full  program  of  six  speak¬ 
ers,  all  real  “spark  plugs”  of  national 
prominence.  The  present  officers  and 
directors  were  reelected. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Phillips,  widely  known 
leader  in  honey  research,  summar¬ 
ized  the  meetings  and  conferences 
on  honey  problems  he  has  attended 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  He  congratulated 
New  York  beekeepers  on  keeping 
their  heads  in  this  emergency  (due, 
we  believe,  to  the  instinctive  feeling 
they  could  trust  to  his  wise  leader¬ 
ship).  “You  are  conservative  career 
men,  not  gamblers,”  he  said.  “You 
are  in  the  business  in  1942,  and  you’ll 
be  in  it  in  1962,  and  then  on,  be¬ 
cause  you’er  laying  wise  foundations.” 
He  recounted  the  wild  inflation  and 
business  fiasco  in  the  industry  in 
World  War  I,  when  honey  went  as 
high  as  28  cents  a  pound  wholesale 
then  without  warning  dropped  to 
eight  cents.  Dr.  Phillips  pointed  out 
that  men  are  still  paying  interest  on 
debts  incurred  then,  while  others 
were  complete  financial  wrecks. 

Determined  to  avoid  a  repetition 
of  this,  a  group  of  farmers  went  to 
Washington  last  February  and  asked 
for  a  price  ceiling  on  their  product, 
as  well  as  suggesting  it  on  others, 
as  a  means  of  preventing  inflation. 
Western  honey  producers  objected 
so  strenously  that  nothing  was  done 
at  the  time.  Later,  honey  was  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  general  price  regu¬ 
lations,  using  prices  as  of  March! 
Then  followed  chaos,  as  many  had 
made  no  honey  sales  in  March. 

Briefly,  Dr.  Phillips  urged  parity 
prices  on  honey,  (which  amounts  to 
about  10.04  cents  a  pound,  or  11 
cents  plus  if  110  percent  of  parity 
is  the  basis,  as  proposed).  This  can 
be  the  basis  on  which  middlemen 
may  adjust  their  prices,  with  the 
same  profits  as  before,  but  not  the 
same  percentage  of  profits.  He  re¬ 
gards  41  cents  a  fair  parity  price  for 
beeswax. 

Huber  Root,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  coun¬ 
selled  the  use  of  coolness  and  reason 
in  present  trying  conditions.  He 
pointed  out  adjustments  that  must 
be  made.  Tin  containers  are  in  fast 
diminishing  quantities.  Glass  seems 
cheap  and  good,  but  we  won’t  be 
able  to  get  all  we  want  of  it,  due 
to  scarcity  of  chemicals  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  metal  tops  needed 
on  glass  containers  will  be  scarce 
or  non-existent.  Openings  must  be 
smaller,  to  conserve  metal.  Cork  is 
out  and  plastics  too.  There  will  be 
no  synthetic  rubber  for  two’  years  or 
more.  Concerning  the  tire  and  truck 
situation,  he  quoted  Floyd  Gardiner, 
head  of  the  Ohio  State  Rationing 
Board,  who  has  ruled  that  bee¬ 
keepers  are  eligible  to  recaps  of  tires 
for  trucks  and  cars  used  to  reach 
apiaries.  Mr.  Root  discussed  the 
scarcity  of  extractors,  and  advised 
borrowing  or  cooperating  with  a 
neighbor. 

This  year’s  honey  crop  is  likely 
to  be  50  million  pounds  short  of 
last  year,  he  reported.  The  crop  of 
amber  and  white  honeys  has  been 
severely  cut  in  Central  New  York, 
in  fact  in  all  sections  excepting 
counties  in  Northern  New  York  and 
all  the  States  bordering  on  Canada, 
ihis  is  due  to  cool,  wet  weather 

New  York  M.  G.  F> 
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Victory  Garden  Show 

Like  almost  every  other  com¬ 
munity  the  country  over,  New  York 
City  has  just  held  its  Victory 
Garden  Harvest  Show,  the  proceeds 
to  go  to  the  work  of  Army  and  Navy 
Relief.  It  was  quite  appropriate  that 
with  this  as  a  last  exhibit  Grand 
Central  Palace,  long  known  to  all 
garden  and  flower  fans  as  the  home 
of  the  International  Flower  Show, 
should  close  its  doors  to  civilians 
“for  the  duration”  and  become  the 
army  induction  center  of  the  New 
York  Area. 

The  Show  was  a  worthy  one, 
special  emphasis  being  given  to  the 
nutritional  value  of  the  vegetables 
displayed.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  exhibit  which 
occupied  one  whole  side  of  the  first 
floor,  featuring  ninety  different 
kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
also  had  large  space,  showing  can¬ 
ning  processes,  a  home  made  food 
dryer  which  was  constructed  at  a 
total  cost  of  $1.95;  cellar,  hillside 
and  barrel  storage;  proper  plant 
culture  and  an  “insect  zoo”  show¬ 
ing  all  the  plant  enemies  and  their 
methods  of  attack. 

All  through  the  center  of  the  hall 
were  long  tables  of  flowers  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  signs  all  about  to  the 
effect  that  “morale  contributes  to 
Victory;  flowers  contribute  to 
morale.” 

_  On  the  second  floor  space  was 
given  to  the  products  of  the  gardens 
of  the  school  children  of  New  York. 

Delmarva 

During  September,  all  crops  but 
tomatoes  thrived.  During  August’s 
hot  showers,  the  fruit  split  and 
sprawling  vines  tangled.  Insects 
found  the  jungles  resulting  from 
wild  weed  growth  exactly  to  their 
taste.  The  shortage  was  also  partly 
due  to  scarcity  of  good  field  labor. 
Fields  only  partially  harvested  were 
abandoned,  the  help  being  used 
where  it  produced  better  results. 
Stores  are  paying  as  much  as  $1.25 
per  % -bushel  basket  for  choice  ripe 
tomatoes  to  sell  over  their  counters. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
the  -fields.  Work  has  slowed  up 
since  schools  reopened ,  for  many 
who  were  young  adults  during  the 
Summer  are  back  at  school  now. 
They  are  badly  missed  for  they 
leave  so  early  and  the  bus  brings 
them  back  so  late  that  they  can  help 
m  the  fields  only  on  Saturdays,  C, 


Growing  Asparagus 

I  woud  like  to  have  the  roots  on 
plants  increase  in  size. 
Should  I  let  the  stalks  grow  up  and 
ripen  or  keep  them  cut  down’ 

Pennsylvania  l.  l.  m. 

For  large  yields  of  asparagus  the 
standard  recommendation  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Experiment  Stations  is 
to  apply  a  complete  fertilizer  and 
pulverized  limestone  annually,  using 
2,000  pounds  of  each  per  acre. 
Asparagus  should  not  be  cut  the 
first  year.  The  second  year  cuttings 
can  be  made  as  desired  for  about  two 
weeks.  Third  year,  cuttings  can  be 
made  for  four  to  six  weeks.  After 
that,  cuttings  may  be  made  annually 
untii  the  first  part  of  July.  It  is  then 
advisable  to  allow  the  asparagus  to 
grow  tor  the  rest  of  the  season. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PRUNERS 

No.  528— Long  handle,  keen  "dual 
blade"  cutting  action,  $4.00.  No. 
FREE  124  Hand  Pruner  (imported  style), 
volute  spring,  drop-forged  blades; 
8"  $3.00,  9"  $3.50.  At  dealers 
or  sent  ppd.,  money  back  guar¬ 
antee.  Free  with  fool,  40-page 
Pruning  Book;  separately,  10c. 

SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  Inc. 
81  Main  St.,  Oakville,  Conn. 
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FRUITTREES 


FALL  |IDEAL  PLANTING  TIME 
for  APPLE  — PEAR— CHERRY  — PLUM  — 
GRAPES—  RASPBERRIES 

Write  for  Free  Fall  Catalog  listing  Maloney's 
Hardy,  Seasonably  Priced  Northern  Grown  Stock- 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  —  Established  1884. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
11  Main  Street _ .Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MALONEY  CATALOG 


FREE 


KELLY’S  FRUIT  TREES 

This  Fall  is  the  ideal  time  to  plant  nursery  stock, 
especially  CHERRIES,  APPLES,  PLUMS,  PEARS. 
GRAPES,  RASPBERRIES,  BLUEBERRIES,  SHADE 
TREES  and  other  nursery  stock. 

Send  today  for  our  new  FALL  CATALOG.  Its  FREE. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Established  1880. 

KELLY  BROTHERS  NURSERIES 

30  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  andi  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry,  strawberry, 
raspberry,  grape  and  asparagus 
plants;  flowering  shrubs,  shade  trees 
and  evergreens.  Selling  direct  with 
>75  years  experience,  we  guarantee 
satisfaction.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 
Bountiful  RidgeNurseries,  Box  RI02A,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

Burpee’s 

LARKSPUR 

To  have  biggest,  best  Larkspurs  next  sum¬ 
mer,  sow  this  tall.  The  colors  of  the  flag  for 
your  Victory  Garden— a  15c-Pkt. 
of  Giant  Double  Larkspur  free,  , 
with  directions.  Easy  to  grow.i 
Send  stamp  for  postage,  today.  I 
*  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  free  a 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  _ 

380 Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 


WANTFffi!  in  small  quantities,  colored  Gourds,  Bitter 
m  mi  I  t'D  1  Sweet,  Chinese  Lanterns.  State  price. 

E.  F.  LONERGAN,  Box  131,  MILLBURN,  N.  J. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  ear¬ 
ner  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FIVE  ACRES  AND 
INDEPENDENCE 

By  M.  G.  KAINS,  B.  S.,  M.  S. 


A  practical  guide  to  the  selection  and 
management  of  the  small  farm  with 
detailed  advice  and  explanation  on  var¬ 
ious  topics  treated. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition. 
Price  $2.49  Ntw ■,Vork  City  residents 

'■  add  1%  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  -  New  York  City 
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VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 


Trading  in  Futures  With  Apples 

I  would  like  your  opinion  whether  I  have  traded  in  futures  of  apples 
it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  The 
grower  if  apples  could  be  traded  trading  has  been  limited  to  my  own 
like  other  farm  products  on  a  futures  brands,  of  which  I  have  control.  In 
market.  Many  growers  that  have  other  words,  I  would  sell  several  of 
large  crops  of  fruit  cannot  sell  to  my  customers  10,000  boxes  of  apples, 
advantage  at  harvest  time  as  it  u.S.  No.  1,  2  y2  inch  and  up,  my 


would  depress  the  market  too  much, 
and  would  not  give  them  a  price 
that  would  leave  them  a  profit.  On 
the  other  hand  if  a  futures  market 
was  in  existence  they  could  sell 
whenever  the  price  suited  them.  A 
discussion  of  this  idea,  I  believe, 
would  be  very  interesting  to  many  of 
your  readers.  J*R* 

West  Seesport,  Pa. 

This  suggestion  is  not  without 
merit.  It  act  least  points  the  finger  at 
one  of  the  biggest  handicaps  of  the 
apple  industry,  namely,  the  lack  of 
standardized  pack.  Perhaps  this  can 
never  be  fully  realized,  considering 
the  local  adaptation  of  varieties,  the 
variability  in  soil,  in  climate,  and  in 
season,  and  the  differences  in  fruits 
from  trees  of  different  age.  Perhaps, 
also,  it  is  just  as  well  that  it  may 
not  be  fully  realized,  or  the 
standardization  might  be  on  Ben 
Davis  or  some  other  poor  quality 
variety  at  the  expense  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole  in  the  long  run.  Never¬ 
theless,  for  large  movements  and  for 
such  a  market-stabilization  plan  as 
dealing  in  futures  suggests,  a 
standardized  pack  would  be  a  real 
contribution. 

It  is,  however,  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  deal  in  futures  with  a 
commodity  which  is  not  standard¬ 
ized,  whose  production  is  extremely 
variable,  and  which  is  perishable. 
Apples  are  not  just  “apples”  in  the 
sense  that  wheat  is  “wheat.”  That 

is,  to  guarantee  delivery  of  apples 
in  July,  the  dealer  in  futures  would 
have  to  gamble  on  the  earliness  or 
lateness  of  the  season  and  would 
have  to  deliver  Yellow  Transparent, 
Duchess,  or  Early  McIntosh  for 
“apples.”  Yet  each  of  these  varieties 
is  quite  different  from  the  other  in 
value  and  usefulness  and  handling. 
Or,  if  a  dealer  offered  to  deliver  a 
certain  quantity  and  grade  of  a 
specified  variety  on  a  given  date,  as 
1,000  bushels  of  U.S.  No.  1,  three- 
inch  R.  I.  Greenings,  February  1, 
1943,  how  could  he  be  sure  he  could 
produce  them  unless  he  actually  held 
those  apples  himself? 

But  that  would  hardly  be  dealing 
in  futures  as  most  people  think  of 

it.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  frost, 
hail,  drouth,  scab,  codling  moth, 
storage  scald,  or  a  dozen  other  fac¬ 
tors  might  not  practically  ruin  that 
particular  portion  of  the  crop  so  that 
he  could  not  find  the  product  that 
he  had  agreed  to  deliver? 

With  wheat  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  Wheat  may  be  a  shorter  crop 
in  one  section  one  season  than  an¬ 
other,  but  there  is  always  some 
wheat  around  somewhere.  It  is  not 
quite  the  same  with  apples. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  start  were  to  be 
made,  it  would  seem  that  it  would 
be  with  a  dominant  variety,  as  De¬ 
licious,  which  is  produced  in  large 
volume  of  fairly  uniform  grade  in  a 
region  of  relatively  small  area,  as 
Wenatchee,  Washington.  It  might  be 
possible  to  open  a  futures  market 
with,  let  us  say,  “Fancy  88  Delicious,” 
and  this  would  probably  be  the 
right  way  to  begin.  H.  b.  t. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


brand,  at  a  stated  price  for  delivery 
January,  February,  March,  April, 
May  and  June  of  a  designated  year. 

This  future  trading  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily  with  me.  It  can 
only  be  done  when  the  pack  is 
standardized.  Doing  my  own  pack¬ 
ing,  I  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
from  that  source  and  have  acquired 
additional  customers  from  year  to 
year. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  trade  in  futures  as  is  done 
in  wheat,  other  grains,  cotton,  cocoa, 


varieties  of  apples  grown  and  the 
great  variation  in  the  style  of  pack 
and  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the 
apple  grading  laws.  f.  d.  h. 

Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

The  general  idea  appeals  to  me. 
It  would  tend  to  stabilize  prices,  but 
I  just  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
As  it  is  now,  who  sets  a  price  for 
fruit  and  for  vegetables?  Well,  I 
call  up  a  packer  and  ask  him  what 
he  is  willing  to  pay  for  cabbage.  Then 
I  call  a  grower  and  ask  him  what  he 
will  sell  for.  Next  I  try  to  figure  out 
how  I  can  get  in  between  these  fig¬ 
ures  and  still  make  a  profit  for  my¬ 
self  as  a  dealer.  But  it  often  looks 
to  me  as  though  the  price  which  is 
set  is  way  out  of  line  and  just  as 
though  a  man  put  his  hand  up  into 
the  air  and  pulled  down  a  number. 
This  year  a  price  of  $6  a  ton  is 
operating  on  cabbage.  Where  did  the 
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rubber,  etc.,  due  to  the  very  many  price  come  from?  I  don’t  know,  and 


I  doubt  that  anybody  knows..  IS  it 
too  high?  Is  it  too  low?  I  don’t  know, 
and  I  doubt  that  anybody  else  does. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  But  if 
there  was  some  way  of  stablizing 
the  market  and  setting  prices  by 
some  such  plan  as  dealing  in  futures, 
it  would  be  a  fine  thing. 

The  trouble  is  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  perishable  products, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  grades 
and  varieties.  If  a  dealer  operated 
on  the  apple  market  in  futures  as 
is  done  for  wheat  on  the  wheat 
market,  and  he  bought  “on  paper” 
for  delivery  in  February  of  500 
bushels  of  No.  1  Northern  Spy,  how 
would  he  know  he  could  produce 
that  stuff  at  the  time?  Where  would 
he  find  it?  Now  with  wheat,  he  can 
push  his  hand  down  into  a  carload 
of  wheat  and  know  what  it  is  and 
expect  to  be  able  to  deliver  in 
February,  March,  April  or  whenever 
he  agrees.  e.  d. 


If  you  could  walk  through  the  plants  in 
which  Pontiac’s  six  special  war  assign¬ 
ments  are  being  carried  out,  you  would  be 
struck  by  the  staggering  diversity  of 
what  we  are  doing.  In  one  plant,  for 
example,  you  would  witness  the  mass 
production  of  tiny  cannon  parts  weighing 
two  ounces  ...  in  another  two  miles 
away,  the  fabrication  of  complicated 
tank  units  weighing  36,000  times  as 
much.  These  varied  products  of  Pontiac 
craftsmanship  are  for  service  in  all  the 
theatres  of  war— land,  sea  and  air.  All 
are  on  schedule  or  ahead  of  schedule. 


For  many  years  certain  individuals 
have  been-  interested  in  trying  to 
promote  future  sales  of  apples  the 
same  as  grain.  All  I  think  is  that 
somebody  must  be  a  glutton  for 
punishment  but  he  doesn’t  know  it. 
The  matter  has  been  before  the 
industry  for  30  years  but  so  far  has 
not  made  headway.  I  think  if  the 
individual  would  like  to  buy  some 
futures  on  apples,  we  might  find 
some  individuals  perfectly  willing  to 
sell  him  anything.  His  difficulty 
might  be  in  hedging  and  he  might 
find  himself  forced  to  i*eceive  the 
supplies.  I  well  remember  Armour 
trying  this  with  an  inexperienced 
buyer  over  30  years  ago.  It  was 
rather  a  sad  story.  Armour  wanted 
no  more  of  it.  So,  plenty  of  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  it  and 
the  regrets  and  the  scars  are  lasting 
with  those  who  have  had  the  ex¬ 
perience.  But  this  is  a  new  gener¬ 
ation,  a  New  Deal,  and  maybe  some¬ 
body  wants  to  try  it  again!  s.  f. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PONTIAC 
GENERAL  MOTORS 
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I’ve  got  overalls  that  fit  because 
they’re  custom-sized  to  my  build.  You 
can  get  ’em  too— to  fit  you  perfectly 
—what’s  more,  they’re 

SANFORIZED* 

They  keep  right  on  fitting  perfectly. 
They're  guaranteed  not  to  shrinkl 
And  . . . 

CERTIFIED! 

The  famous  U.S. Testing  Laboratories 
certify  them  for  long  wear.  Next  time 
ask  for  Crown  or  Headlight  and  look 
for  the  certificate  on  the  overalls. 

*  Residual  shrinkage  less  than  1% 

CROWN  s- 
HEADUGHI 


OVERALLS 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  apd  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  s  : 
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FAITHFUL 

FARM 

HANDS 


Complete  spark  plug  care  consists 
of  only  two  simple  things: 


1.  Have  them  cleaned  and  the  gaps 
adjusted  regularly.  For  cars  and 
trucks,  this  means  every  4,000 
miles.  For  tractors  and  station¬ 
ary  engines,  it  means  every  200 
operating  hours. 


2.  Be  sure  that  the  "Heat  Range"  is 
correct.  If  your  plugs  foul  too 
'quickly,  replace  them  with  plugs 
of  a  hotter  “Heat  Range”  (a  higher 
AC  type  number).  If  they  mani¬ 
fest  a  chronic  tendency  to  rapid 
wear,  splitting,  breakage,  and  pre¬ 
ignition,  replace  them  with  plugs 
of  a  cooler  “Hear  Range”  (a  lower 
AC  type  number). 


Here’s  What  You  Gain.  When 
you  keep  your  plugs  clean  and 
correctly  gapped;  and  when  the 
“Heat  Range”  is 
right  for  the  en¬ 
gine;  the  plugs 
last  longer.  You 
use  less  fuel,  avoid 
loss  of  engine 
power,  and  main¬ 
tain  easy  starting. 
Take  your  plugs 
to  the  AC  Clean¬ 
ing  Station  when 
you  go  to  town. 


SAV 

CAS 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Corporation 


Ohio  Orchard  Day 

The  20th  Annual  Ohio  Orchard 
Day  was  held  recently  at  the  Wooster 
Experiment  Station  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society.  There  was  consider¬ 
able  discussion  as  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  canceling  summer  meetings 
because  of  the  tire  emergency,  but 
finally  it  was  decided  to  hold  meet¬ 
ings  located  at  advantageous  points, 
so  that  the  fruit  growers  could  reach 
the  meetings  with  a’  minimum  of 
driving.  About  600  attended  the 
Wooster  meeting.  Most  of  those  in 
attendance  came  from  northern  Ohio, 
although  there  were  a  number  of 
growers  from  the  Ohio  River  district. 

This  year  only  a  few  cultural 
problems  were  discussed  by  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  staff. 
Peach  soil  management  and  varie¬ 
ties  were  emphasized  at  one  point 
in  the  orchard.  The  use  of  sprays 
to  remove  buds  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  thinning  or  to  change  the 
year  of  alternation  was  one  of  the 
subjects  which  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  Harvest  sprays  were 
showing  good  results  on  summer 
varieties,  including  Wealthy.  Re¬ 
ports  of  work  with  harvest  sprays  in 
other  years  were  shown  to  have 
given  much  less  positive  results  on 
the  winter  than  on  summer  varieties. 

A  review  of  the  50-year  record 
of  old  Orchard  A  at  the  Station  was 
given.  This  orchard  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  mulched  for  a  period  of 
44  years.  The  average  annual  yield 
during  the  past  10  years  has  been 
458  bushels  per  acre. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day' 
was  made  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gourley,  chief 
of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 
Governor  John  W.  Bricker  was  also 
present  and  spoke  to  the  growers. 

One  of  the  unusual  experiences 
reported  quite  generally  throughout 
the  State  was  injury  from  the  cus¬ 
tomary  spray  schedules.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  1-3-100  on  cherries,  applied  after 
harvest  as  a  control  for  leaf  spot,  had 
caused  severe  defoliation.  Similar 
injury  was  reported  from  areas  in 
southern  Ohio  where  Bordeaux  is 
used  as  a  late  summer  apple  spray. 
An  unusual  amount  of  foggy  weather 
and  prolonged  periods  of  wet  foliage 
had  apparently  accentuated  this 
injury. 

Growers  reported  good  'prices  for 
fruit,  with  peaches  ranging  from  $2 
to  $4  per  bushel.  The  crop  of  winter 
apples  in  Ohio  will  be  about  the  same 
as  1941,  with  apparently  a  heavy 
crop  of  Rome  Beauty  and  pretty 
good  sized  crops  of  Stayman  and 
Delicious.  Reduction  in  auto  traffic 
has  caused  growers  a  good  deal  of 
worry  but  shortage  of  labor  for  har¬ 
vesting  is  of  still  more  concern.  The 
labor  problem  increases  where  the 
orchards  are  in  close  proximity  to 
industrial  regions.  c.  w.  e. 


Autumn  Flower  Inventory 

Merchants  usually  take  inventory 
of  their  stock  soon  after  the  winter 
holiday  season.  But  a  flower-garden 
inventory  is  most  easily  taken  in 
late  Fall.  When  Jack  Frost  gets  in 
his  light  touch,  and  before  cold 
weather  comes,  is  a  fine  time  to 
take  stock  of  seeds  and  plants  aifd 
plan  for  next  season. 

There  are  always  some  changes 
to  be  made  among  the  perennials. 
Fall  is  the  best  time  for  moving  most 
varieties.  For  one  thing  the  growing 
plant  is  easier  to  find  than  a  dor¬ 
mant  one.  In .  the  Fall  as  you  view 
the  garden  in  retrospect  you  know 
just  where  you  want  it  reset.  It  is 
such  a  relief  to  have  plants  appear 
in  Spring  just  where  you  want  them. 
True  there  are  some  exceptions, 
Perennial  Poppy  and  Madonna  Lilies 


resent  being  moved  in  the  Fall. 
August  is  their  dormant  season  and 
favorite  moving  day  but  many  thrive 
best  if  settled  in  their  new  homes 
early  enough  for  their  roots  to  get 
a  firm  foothold  before  the  ground 
freezes.  Peonies  usually  should  not 
be  disturbed  at  any  time,  but  least 
during  September  and  October. 

There  are  usually  some  inferior 
clumps  of  perennials,  as  a  small- 
flowered  Delphinium  or  dingy  Phlox, 
which  need  discarding,  and  in  its 
place  you  can  put  some  of  your 
favorites.  Or  perhaps  some  plant 
proved  shorter  than  you  thought  and 
is  hidden  behind  its  tall  frineds,  now 
is  the  time  to  give  it  its  rightful 
place  in  the  sun.  Then  some  plants 
multiply  so  rapidly  that  they  must 
be  held  in  check  lest  they  crowd 
out  their  less  prolific  neighbors. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  one  of  these, 
with  long  roots  running  underground. 
Its  best  home  is  in  a  shady  spot 
where  it  can  roam  undisturbed  by 
other  plants. 

Of  course  any  addition  to  the  bulb 
beds  as  tulips,  narcissus,  hyacinth 
and  some  varieties  of  lilies  are  best 
made  in  the  Fall;  and  the  Fall  setting 
of  roses  and  some  other  shrubs  is 
now  strongly  advocated  by  many 
nurserymen.  a.  t. 


More  About  Poison  Ivy 

As  I  always  take  time  to  read  my 
Rural  New-Yorker  from  cover  to 
cover,  I  saw  the  article  on  getting 
rid  of  poison  ivy.  I  will  give  you 
my  success  in  doing  it. 

We  bought  here  six  years  ago  and 
had  lots  of  weeds  and  ivy  from  not 
being  cared  for.  Some  places  I  could 
burn.  I  used  salt  very  liberally,  and 
where  I  could  not  burn,  I  used  still 
more  salt.  I.  have  never  seen  any 
ivy  since.  I  also  dig  burdocks  and 
thistles  and  take  a  large  salt  shaker 
with  me  and  sprinkle  at  once  with 
salt  as  I  cut  them  off.  It  is  sure 
cure  for  most  all  weeds  and  very 
cheap.  mrs.  a.  e. 

New  York 


The  best  method  I  know  to  kill 
poison  ivy  is  to  use  Calcium  Chloride 
applied  heavy  around  the  roots.  It 
can  be  purchased  from  building 
companies,  lumber  yards,  hardware, 
and  drug  stores.  m.  d. 

New  York 


There  is  a  product  made  by 
DuPont  called  Ammonium  Sulfamate 
or  DuPont  Weed  Killer  which  comes 
in  crystal  form,  and  can  be  diluted 
with  water  and  sprayed  on  the  plant. 
This  preparation  will  not  poison  the 
soil  like  other  weed  kilers.  It  is 
distributed  by  Apothecaries  Hall 
Company,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Connecticut  E.  d.  h. 


To  destroy  poison  ivy  apply  lye 
thoroughly,  one  pound  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  Use  a  sprinkling  can. 
New  Jersey  f.  r. 


To  kill  poison  ivy,  or  any  other 
plants,  work  in  some  copper  sulfate 
(crystals)  with  the  soil  around  the 
roots.  e.  o. 

New  Hampshire 


An  effective  treatment  for  poison 
ivy  poisoning,  and  also  severe  burns, 
is  an  application  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  Epsom  Salts.  Keep  the 
affected  and  surrounding  parts 
bathed  in  this  solution.  It  gives 
quick  relief  and  hastens  healing. 

Vermont  g.  t.  c. 


The  third  edition  of  “Farm  Ma¬ 
chinery”  by  Stone,  published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  is  just  off  the  press.  It  is  an 
excellent  reference  book  for  this 
important  subject. 


a  uuvu  a  •  xj .  udKicy,  ijreneva,  JN  •  x  ■ 

Members  of  Union  Grange  No.  171,  Billsboro and  Enterprise  Grange  No 
597,  Oaks  Comers,  in  Ontario  County  participated  in  the  “ Win  the  War ” 
parade  staged  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  on  Labor  Day,  with  attractive  floats. 
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Questions  on  Fruits 

--=  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ===== 


Peaches  and  Cherries 

Will  you  inform  me  as  to  the 
weak  points  of  the  Hale  peach?  Is 
it  as  productive  as  the  Elberta . 
Does  it  require  fertile  soil?  What  are 
the  objections  to  the  Hiley?  Is  it 
too  small?  Is  it  a  good  canning 
peach?  Is  the  Montmorency  a  good 
shipping  cherry?  Will  it  stand  trans¬ 
porting  50  miles?  Is  the  growing  of 
this  variety  overdone  for  canning 
purposes?  What  is  the  average  price 
paid  by  canners?  What  is  the  charge 
for  picking?  Is  there  a  real  good 
yellow  peach  to  follow  Elberta? 

Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  p.  A.  J. 

The  J.  H.  Hale  peach  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  large  size,  attractive  color 
and  good  handling  quality.  It  ranks 
next  to  Elberta  as  a  commercial  sort 
in  the  East.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
a  number  of  limitations,  as  do  all 
varieties.  The  tree  is  inclined  to 
winter  injury  in  the  crotches  and 
the  blossoms  are  self-unfruitful  so 
that  some  other  variety  must  be 
planted  with  it  in  order  to  insure 
cross  pollination  and  fertilization. 
The  variety  likes  good  soil  and  re¬ 
sponds  to  good  culture.  It  is  not 
generally  considered  as  productive  as 
Elberta  year  in  and  year  out,  but 
under  good  orchard  management  and 
under  the  right  conditions  it  is 
really  a  good  variety  and  produces 
a  good  product. 

The  Hiley  peach  is  a  white-fleshed 
sort,  and  as  such  is  not  much  in 
demand  for  canning.  The  fruit  is  of 
fair  size  but  nothing  outstanding.  In 
short  there  are  other  varieties  com¬ 
ing  along  which  are  better  than 
Hiley  and  which  will  probably  drive 
it  off  the  market. 

There  are  a  number  of  pi’omising 
varieties  to  follow  Elberta.  Among 
these  are  Wilma,  Shippers  Late  Red, 
Afterglow,  Salberta,  Lizzie  and  Rio 
Osa  Gem.  All  of  these  are  yellow 
fleshed,  freestone  varieties  and  each 
has  its  proponents.  Wilma  a  week 
after  Elberta,  is  liked  by  some  but 
others  consider  it  tender  in  wood 
and  bud.  Shippers  Late  Red  and 
Salberta  are  both  fairly  well  es¬ 
teemed  a  little  to  the  South,  but 
have  been  questioned  by  some  plant¬ 
ers  further  North.  It  is  difficult  to 
secure  trees  of  Shippers  Late  Red 
true  to  name.  Salberta  ripens  two 
weeks  after  Elberta.  Lizzie  has 
proved  itself  commercially  in  New 
Jersey.  Afterglow  is  a  promising 
New  Jersey  variety,  three  to  five 
days  later  than  Elberta.  Rio  Osa 
Gem,  which  matures  about  a  week 
after  Elberta,  has  large  size,  excellent 
color  and  very  firm  flesh  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,  but  it  is  too  little  known 
to  warrant  recommendation  for  the 
East  at  this  time.  One  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  to  varieties  of  peaches  later 
than  Elberta  is  the  severity  of  at¬ 
tack  from  the  Oriental  peach  moth. 

Montmorency  is  head  and  should¬ 
ers  above  any  other  variety  of  sour 
cherry.  When  properly  packed  it 
stands  shipment  to  distant  markets. 
The  production  of  sour  cherries  has 
been  upward  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  while  there  have  been  some 
years  of  low  prices,  the  price  level 
has  been  in  general  fairly  good.  The 
sour  cherry  has  the  advantage  that 
it  may  be  used  fresh,  may  be  canned, 
may  be  frozen  or  may  be  used  for 
juicing.  Undoubtedly  the  sour  cherry 
can  be  overdone,  but  at  present  with 
aggressive  leadership  the  sour  cherry 
outlook  is  satisfactory.  Prices  have 
ranged  from  2  to  11  cents  a  pound. 
This  year  prices  were  around  5  cents 
and  last  year  about  the  same,  al¬ 
though  previous  to  that  prices  were 
2,  21/2  and  3  cents.  The  price  for 
picking  without  stems  ranges  from 
\z  to  %  to  1  cent  per  pound. 


Time  to  Plant  Apple  Trees 

Can  you  tell  me  when  is  the  best 
time  in  the  Fall  to  start  young  apple 
trees?  Also,  how  to  prepare  the 
ground,  how  many  feet  apart  to 
plant  the  trees,  and  should  they  ' be 
wrapped  this  Winter?  g.  p. 

New  York 

Generally  speaking,  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  preferable  to  Fall  planting 
for  the  reason  that  a  severe  Winter 
which  descends  harshly  upon  newly 
Fall  planted  trees  may  check  them 
severely,  or  kill  them  outright.  If 


one  can  be  sure  that  the  trees  will 
become  established  in  the  Fall  and 
is  ready  to  take  the  gamble  on  the 
severity  of  the  Winter,  then  he  will 
get  better  results  from  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  than  Spring  planting.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  the 
trend  is  towards  Fall  planting,  while 
in  the  northern  parts  Spring  plant¬ 
ing  is  the  better  procedure. 

It  is  an  old  statement  among  fruit 
men  that  the  hole  in  which  the  tree 
is  planted  should  be  as  large  as  the 
field.  What  this  really  means  is  that 
the  land  should  be  well  prepared 
before  the  trees  are  set.  At  the  time 
of  actual  planting,  the  hole  that  re¬ 
ceives  the  trees  need  be  only  large 
enough  to  receive  the  roots. 

In  commercial  orchards  apple 
trees  are  set  40  feet  apart  on  the 
square,  or  with  some  larger  varie¬ 
ties,  even  50  feet.  For  a  small  plant¬ 
ing  they  may  be  set  closer,  namely, 
30  feet,  or  may  be  set  25  feet  apart 
with  the  idea  of  cutting  out  the  trees 
as  they  get  older  and  crowd.  It  is 
not  customary  to  wrap  apple  trees  for 
Winter  protection,  but  if  you  have 
only  a  few  trees  to  plant,  are 
anxious  to  get  them  started,  and 
want  to  be  sure  of  Winter  protection, 
you  might  wrap  them  with  straw, 
burlap,  or  some  other  material.  Do 
not  use  tar  paper;  it  has  given  injury 
in  some  instances. 

Plant  the  trees  as  early  this  Fall 
as  you  can  get  mature  trees  from 
the  nursery,  but  be  sure  that  the 
trees  are  not  dug  immaturely,  or  the 
leaves  stripped  off  just  to  satisfy 
your  demand.  In  fact,  this  is  an¬ 
other  danger  in  Fall  planting.  The 
writer  has  seen  peach  trees  dug  in 
early  September  and  the  leaves 
striped  or  sweated  off  just  to  satisfy 
planters  who  insisted  upon  planting 
trees  in  October.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  late  October  is  a  good  time  to 
Fall  plant. 


Red  Raspberry  Varieties 

Could  you  give  me  some  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  Washington  and 
Tahoma  raspberries?  We  have  a 
raspberry  patch  of  the  Chief  variety 
which  is  now  running  out^  and  we 
would  like  to  set  a  new  patch  next 
Spring  of  about  one  thousand 
plants.  Where  could  we  obtain  some 
of  these  new  varieties?  j.  L. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

The  Tahoma  and  Washington  are 
varieties  which  have  been  originated 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area  of  the 
State  of  Washington  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  They  are  adapted  to  a  mild 
section  where  some  of  the  eastern 
varieties  do  not  do  well.  There  is, 
of  course,  always  the  chance  that  a 
variety  which  oi'iginates  in  one 
location  may  do  well  in  another, 
but  where  the  regions  are  much  un¬ 
like  in  climate  and  general  growing 
conditions,  it  would  seem  the  better 
judgment  to  wait  and  see  how  these 
varieties  behave  in  trial  plantings  in 
the  East  before  making  any  extensive 
commercial  plantings. 

A  few  varieties  have  been 
tested  in  the  East  and  their  per¬ 
formance  may  be  summarized  rough¬ 
ly  as  follows: 

J une  —  The  earliest  red  raspberry, 
five  days  ahead  of  Chief,  ripens  over 
a  long  season,  fruit  medium  in  size, 
rather  soft,  only  fair  in  quality. 

Chief — Five  days  ahead  of  Latham, 
fruit  small  to  medium,  moderately 
firm,  good  in  quality. 

Newburgh  —  Plants  hardy,  rela¬ 
tively  free  from  mosaic,  productive, 
fruit  very  large,  inclined  to  be  dull, 
very  firm,  good  quality. 

Marcy  —  Relatively  new,  vigorous 
plants,  productive,  perhaps  tender  in 
some  locations,  very  large  fruit, 
rather  dark  red,  firm,  good. 

Cuthbert — Still  standard  of  quality, 
susceptible  to  disease,  not  overly  pro¬ 
ductive,  fruit  small  to  medium  in 
size. 

Taylor  —  Relatively  new,  plants 
vigorous,  productive,  hardy,  more 
susceptible  to  mosaic  than  one  should 
like,  fruit  very  large,  firm,  bright 
red,  excellent  quality. 

Latham — Most  widely  grown  rasp¬ 
berry  at  present,  due  to  vigor,  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  adaptability,  fruits 
large,  light  red  turning  dark  when 
over-ripe,  inclined  to  crumble,  poor 
in  quality. 


Licking  the  labor  shortage 


Farm  labor  has  been  scarce;  will  be  scarcer  next  year. 

But  chores  have  been  done,  crops  planted  and  harvested, 
food  for  many  nations  taken  from  American  soil.  That  means 
you  worked  longer  and  harder— and  so  did  your  equipment. 

Even  if  you  take  excellent  care  of  your  farm  machinery — 
excellent  by  pre-war  standards — perhaps  it  needs  an  extra 
check-up  to  compensate  for  the  extra  work  it’s  done. 

When  you  make  that  “extra”  check,  remember  that  pro¬ 
per  lubrication  is  the  most  important  single  factor  in 
better  tractor  performance  and  longer  tractor  life. 

Remember  too,  that  GULFLUBE  MOTOR  OIL  resists  ex¬ 
treme  heat,  is  a  tough  oil  that  stays  “Full”  between  regular 
drains,  is  a  quality  oil  .  .  .  yet  is  thriftily  priced! 

Another  team  of  essential  Farm  Aids 


1.  GULFLEX  WHEEL  BEARING  GREASE  is 

the  most  advanced  type,  unusually  re¬ 
sistant  to  heat,  deterioration,  and  break¬ 
down.  It  is  compounded  to  fit  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  America’s  leading 
automotive  and  bearing  engineers.  Use 
it  for  ball  and  roller  bearings,  front 
and  rear  car  wheels,  tractors,  trucks, 
and  any  other  farm  machinery  that  re¬ 
quires  this  type  of  grease. 

2.  GULFLEX  WATERPROOF  GREASE  re¬ 
sists  melting  and  emulsification  at  high 
temperatures  in  auto,  truck,  and  trac¬ 
tor  engines.  It  is  an  outstanding  lubri- 


Gulf  fuels  and  lubricants  are  available  at 
your  Good  Gulf  station  and  at  Gulf  distrib¬ 
uting  plants.  Gulfspray, 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and 
other  Gulf  products  for 
home  and  farm  are  sold  at 
Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  variety 
stores. ..  at  milk  gathering 
stations, and  by  feed  stores. 


cant  for  water-pump  bearings  and  other 
equipment  where  a  product  of  this  type 
is  needed. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 

Golf  Reiearch  and  Development  Division 


The  oil  level  in  the  fuel  injection 
pumps  of  Diesel  engines  should  be 
checked  whenever  the  engine  crank¬ 
case  oil  level  is  checked  and  sufficient 
engine  oil  added  to  bring  the  oil  to  the 
proper  level.The  oil  in  the  fuel  injection 
pump  should  likewise  be  changed  when 
changing  crankcase  oil.  Consult  pages 
30  to  35  of  the  Gulf  Farm  Tractor  Guide 
for  the  correct  oil  for  your  tractor. 


FREE— 60-Page  Tractor  Manual 

A  complete,  authoritative  encyclopedia 
with  hundreds  of  tips  like  the  above 
on  tractor  operation  and  maintenance. 
Written  in  non-technical  language  by 
Gulf’s  tractor  experts  and  lubrication 
engineers,  it  should  cost  at  least  a  dollar 
if  it  were  for  sale.  But  it’s  absolutely 
free  to  tractor  operators.  Send  a  post¬ 
card  to  Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  3800, 
Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  your 
copy.  Be  sure  to  state  type  or  types  of 
tractors  you  operate. 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  •  USE  IT  WISELY 


TUNE  IN— “We,  the  People’’!—  Sunday  Night  at  7:30  Eastern  War  Time  — Columbia  Network 


'(  "THAT  N 
GOOD  GULF 
vGASOLINE" 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believg that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Helping  Hand 

FOR  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  to  have  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitor  in  practically  every  county  in 
the  Northeast.  The  men  and  women  traveled 
through  their  territories  introducing  the 
publication  to  new  readers,  securing  renewals 
from  old  subscribers,-  and  endeavoring  to  be 
of  service  to  all  country  people,  whether  or 
not  they  happened  to  be  readers  of  the 
paper.  In  their  continual  rounds  year  after 
year,  many  of  them  established  firm  friend¬ 
ships  with  our  readers  who  got  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  annual  visit.  Naturally,  it  was 
often  more  convenient  to  hand  him  the  $1.00 
for  a  renewal  of  the  subscription  than  to 
send  in  the  remittance  by  mail. 

Unfortunately,  war-time  conditions  have 
now  made  it  impossible  for  some  of  these 
good-will  ambassadors  to  continue  on  their 
rounds.  The  shortage  of  gasoline  and  rubber 
demands  that  traveling  be  reduced  to  the 
minimum  and  it  will  therefore  be  impossible 
for  all  of  them  to  cover  their  routes  as 
thoroughly  as  in  the  past. 

Temporarily,  therefore,  in  view  of  present 
conditions,  we  would  ask  our  friends  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  by  sending  in  their  renewals 
of  subscriptions  direct  by  mail  to  our  office. 
Even  though  your  subscription  may  not  expire 
yet  for  a  few  months,  it  will  be  a  convenience 
to  us  if  your  renewal  is  sent  in  now  and  be¬ 
sides  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  think 
about  it  again  for  some  time  to  come. 

Anyone  not  familiar  with  office  routine 
has  little  conception  of  the  labor  involved  in 
handling  a  subscription  list  of  nearly  300,000 
names.  The  changes  of  addresses,  sending 
out  notices,  and  other  necessary  operations  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  labor  is  short. 
We  will  appreciate  it,  therefore,  if  during 
the  present  emergency  you  will  assist  us  in 
this  work  by  sending  in  your  renewals 
promptly.  A  renewal  blank  is  printed  on 
page  526  of  this  issue.  Just  cut  the  blank 
out,  fill  in  your  name  and  address,  pin  your 
$1.00  to  it,  and  mail  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Circulation  Manager,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Criminal  Waste 

LAST  week,  we  received  a  letter  from  a 
subscriber  in  a  mid-western  State  tell¬ 
ing  of  information  he  had  received  of  waste 
by  the  Government.  One  instance  he  related 
was  that  great  buildings  in  Washington  are 
filled  with  employees,  such  as  clerks,  ac¬ 
countants  and  heads  of  bureaus  and  assistants 
with  practically  nothing  to  do.  The  stenogra¬ 
phers  in  these  offices,  the  letter  said,  were 
directed  to  make  a  show  of  working  their 
typewriters  while  people  were  present,  in 
order  to  look  busy. 

A  woman  wrote  from  another  State  that 
a  young  woman  occupying  a  position  in  one 
of  such  offices  had  visited  her  family  living 
in  the  home  town  of  our  correspondent.  This 
young  woman  expressed  the  purpose  to  give 
up  her  position  because  she  had  little  or  no 
work  to  do.  She  had  been  directed  to  write 
letters  to  her  friends  to  give  the  appearance 
of  being  busy.  She  found  the  lack  of  work 
monotonous  and  destructive  of  her  moral  sense. 


As  a  third  experience  of  the  same  week, 
our  attention  was  called  to  an  article  in  the 
American  Magazine  by  Senator  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  who  is  chairman  of  a  joint 
Congressional  Commission  on  reduction  of 
non-essential  Federal  expenditures.  He  con¬ 
firms  the  information  of  our  correspondents, 
saying  that  without  exaggeration,  70  percent 
of  the  girls  have  nothing  to  do  all  day.  They 
are  lucky  to  get  one  letter  a  day  to  type,  and 
some  days  none.  They  are  told  to  write  per¬ 
sonal  letters  or  do  something  else  to  appear 
busy. 

The  following  statements  are  condensed 
from  his  article:  West  Virginia  asked  for 
$123,747  to  organize  bands,  choruses  and 
orchestras  for  a  W.  P.  A.  project  to  teach  those 
who  couldn’t  play,  and  to  furnish  fiddles  and 
drums  to  those  who  had  none.  The  alleged 
purpose  was  to  create  “war  morale.” 
Washington  said  the  request  was  not  enough. 
So  it  was  raised  to  $405,107.  If  other  .  States 
got  subsidies  in  proportion  to  West  Virginia’s 
appropriation,  the  total  cost  would  be 
$26,000,000. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  says  he 
will  need  $1,700,000  in  the  coming  year  to 
meet  the  cost  of  paying  checks  issued  to 
other  government  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Department  has  asked  for 
$1,244,410,702.  Senator  Byrd’s  Commission 
recommends  cuts  of  about  25  percent. 

While  Americans  fight  for  their  lives  and 
pay  to  the  hilt,  government  spendthrifts  toss 
away  two  billion  dollars  a  year  on  bands, 
publicity,  pork  barrel  projects,  and  Treasury 
leeches. 

Onions  in  Madison  County 

ANASTOTA,  New  York,  is  a  busy  place 
these  days.  The  trucks  roll,  loaded  to 
capacity,  with  Madison  County’s  biggest  onion 
crop  in  a  decade.  During  onion  harvesting, 
this  entire  area  is  a  beehive  of  activity.  This 
year’s  onion  crop  was  spotty  and  short  in 
many  other  sections  of  the  State.  Heavy  un- 
seasonal  rains  greatly  damaged  the  onions  in 
Orange  and  adjacent  counties.  Prices  for 
average  grade  in  Madison  County  have,  how¬ 
ever,  held  firm  at  about  $1.60  ‘a  hundred. 

On  most  up-State  muck  soils,  growers  find 
potash  to  be  needed.  Both  muriate  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  are  used  at  the  rate  of  200 
to  400  pounds  per  acre.  Phosphoric  acid  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre  proves  bene¬ 
ficial  to  most  muck  soils.  The  majority  of 
these  folks  have  small  dairies  and  find  that 
10  to  15  or  more  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
is  of  great  help. 

The  local  draft  board  exercised  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  deferring  prospective  draftees  until 
after  October  1.  They  were  deferred  pro¬ 
vided  they  assisted  onion  growers  to  harvest 
their  bumper  crops.  Centralization  of  grow¬ 
ers  has  proven  beneficial  for  production, 
harvesting  and  marketing.  Concentration  of 
local  farming  interests  has  decided  advantages 
for  cash  crops.  Freight  car  loadings  out  of 
Canastota  have  been  averaging  about  20  cars 
of  onions  daily. 


Patriotism  in  Practice 

OSEPH  BARDY  is  an  employee-  of  the 
Post  Office  at  Union,  N.  J.,  and  in  addition, 
helps  operate  his  father’s  farm  at  the  same 
place.  The  farm  specializes  in  horseradish  and 
is  especially  equipped  for  the  production  of 
this  herb.  Aside  from  this  double  service  Mr. 
Bardy  is  a  patriotic  citizen.  When  he  was 
supposed  to  take  a  vacation,  he  canvassed  the 
farmers  of  his  neighborhood  for  used  rubber. 
He  picked  up  rubber  from  20  local  farmers 
and  the  total  amount  was  4,065  pounds.  He 
not  only  secured  the  promise  of  the  rubber 
but  borrowed  a  truck  and  made  the  collections 
himself. 

After  his  canvass  Mr.  Bardy  said  he  found 
the  people  willing  to  help.  All  that  was 
needed  was  sorpeone  in  whom  they  have 
confidence  to  ask  them  to  make  a  search  on 
the  farm.  Many  farmers  have  more  of  this 
used  rubber  than  they  realize.  They  are 
willing  to  give  it  up.  The  only  hard  part  is 
the  job  to  persuade  the  people  to  look  around 
and  find  it.  If  every  neighborhood  had  a 
Joseph  Bardy,  there  would  be  no  rubber 
problem. 


October  3,  1942 

What  Farmers  Say 

FARMERS’  CANDIDATE  WINS  IN  PRIMARY 

I  think  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  readers  should  know 
that  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  the  August 
primary  in  the  51st  Senatorial  District  of  the 
State  (Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus  Counties) 
gave  a  decisive  rebuke  to  Senator  James  W.  Riley 
who  had  voted  for  the  “Office  for  Life”  Hill  for 
school  district  superintendents.  George  H.  Pierce, 
lawyer  and  ex -mayor  of  the  City  of  Olean,  N.  Y., 
is  the  successful  candidate  on  the  Republican 
ticket. 

If  the  citizens  throughout  the  State  will  insist 
that  their  representatives  repeal  the  offensive 
“Office  for  Life”  law  or  take  their  chances  upon 
an  organized  effort  to  defeat  them  in  the  next 
contest,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  law  will  be 
repealed  in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature. 

I  challenge  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly,  and  Governor  Lehman  as  well,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  authority  that  permitted  the  enactment 
of  this  un-American  law.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional.  I  assume  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  autocratic  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  stands  ready  to  defend  the  law  if  need  be 
with  the  people’s  money. 

Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  rural  voters 
of  Western  New  York  for  the  strong  stand  you 
have  taken  against  this  vicious  piece  of  legislation 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  Merritt  B.  Hale 


CONTINUE  CRUSADE  VS.  MILK  MONOPOLY 

Though  at  present  a  city  dweller,  my  past  work 
on  farms  in  which  I  deeply  felt  the  oppression 
of  our  farmers  through  monopoly,  makes  me 
fully  appreciate  your  courage  in  your  crusade 
against  the  milk  monopoly,  as  exemplified  in  your 
excellent  editorial  “Health  Rules  Annul  Milk 
Law.” 

It  is  high  time  that  we,  “the  major  part  of 
the  people  of  America  who  are  content  to  work 
for  a  living”  (as  you  say  in  your  editorial  “Profits 
from  Evil”)  work  together  in  a  brotherly  fashion 
and  thus  overcome  the  “greed,  haste  and  lure 
of  power”  in  a  few  ignorant  souls. 

With  unity  so  desirable,  I  think  that  it  should 
be  stressed  that  “profits  from  evil”  which  come 
from  greed  are  common  to  all  races,  classes,  creeds 
and  nationalities;  for  though  there  are  monopolies, 
no  one  race,  class,  creed  or  nationality  has  a 
monopoly  on  greed. 

Otherwise,  “the  greatest  Reformer  who  ever 
lived,”  will  have  given  His  life  for  nought,  for 
as  He  said,  “All  ye  are  brethren,”  and  “to  love 
one  another,  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.” 

New  York  c  c 


ONE  REASON  FOR  SUGAR  SHORTAGE 

A  good  friend  tells  me  he  does  not  know  why 
his  sugar  beet  acreage  in  Michigan  was  largely 
cut  short  last  season.  Another  tells  me  he  does 
not  know  why  his  cane  acreage,  even  when 
ready,  was  not  allowed  to  be  cut.  A  California 
grower  tells  the  same  story  regarding  cane  acre¬ 
age.  And  you  know  what  we  are  paying  for 
sugar,  if  one  gets  it  at  all. 

Was  the  average  cut  to  please  the  politicians 
as  were  the  pigs  when  killed  and  wasted? 

My  Michigan  friend  would  like  to  know  why 
he  was  cut  on  beets,  and  many  in  our  Everglades 
section  want  to  know  the  same  on  cane  and  why 
it  was  destroyed  when  ready  to  cut.  My  cattle, 
goats  and  all  stock  miss  the  sweet  feed  and  we 
dislike  to  pay  more  for  sugar  when  our  sugar- 
land  would  furnish  war  and  peace  requirements 
alike  without  boondoggling  and  politics. 

Florida  F.  s.  m. 


I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  editorial  of 
some  time  ago,  “Rationing  Alcohol,”  and  on  your 
editorials,  “A  Saboteur  Amongst  Us”  and  “Gas 
Rationing  and  Food  Stands”  in  your  August  22 
issues. 

I  have  been  riled  up  for  some  time  over  this 
same  problem.  The  good  American  citizen  using 
his  automobile  to  earn  his  or  her  living  can’t 
get  any  tires  at  all  and  not  enough  gasoline  to 
carry  on  in  a  normal  manner,  yet  the  liquor 
trucks  run  hither  and  yon  with  all  the  gasoline 
they  need  and  a  lot  of  them  with  brand  new 
tires.  So  why  not  ration  liquor?  v.  g  p 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

Plans  for  a  1943  Victory  Garden  should  be 
started  now. 

Farm  wage  rates  on  July  1st  were  the  highest 
in  22  years. 

The  need  for  scrap  metal  and  rubber  is  urgent. 
“Get  in  the  Scrap.” 

Remember  Grandpa’s  big  red  cow?  She  gave 
a  real  mess  of  milk. 

Windmills  were  an  important  contributing 
factor  in  the  winning  of  the  West. 

Massachusetts’  1,600  commercial  fruit  growers 
this  Fall  will  pick  an  estimated  3,320,000  bushels 
of  apples. 

“Let  all  mine  enemies  be  ashamed  and  sore 
vexed;  let  them  return  and  be  ashamed 
suddenly.”  Psa:  6-10. 

Dead  or  dying  trees  in  the  woodlot  to  be  cut 
for  fuel  or  lumber  should  be  blazed  now  in 
order  to  make  identification  easy  at  chopping  time. 

Wartime  sugar  restrictions  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  demand  for  honey  as  a  sweetening 
ingredient.  “Long-sweetnirT  ”  is  tasty,  and  also 
healthful. 
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Inflation  and  Parity 

FTER  doing  all  it  could  do  since  Pearl 
Harbor  to  bring  on  inflation,  official 
Washington  is  now  all  agog  to  stop  it.  In¬ 
flation  is  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  manifest 
in  high  prices.  High  prices  result  from  an 
increase  of  money  in  circulation  and  shortage 
of  food,  clothing  and  services.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  borrowing  billions  of  dollars 
of  money  for  two  years  or  more  and  paying 
it  out  for  war  purposes.  It  has  decreased  pro¬ 
duction  for  civil  needs.  The  increased  money 
increases  the  purchasing  power  of  those  who 
get  the  extra  money.  There  is  not  enough 
civilian  food,  clothing  or  general  merchandise 
to  supply  all  the  need.  Those  who  get  the 
money  bid  up  the  prices.  This  is  inflation. 
The  hardship  is  for  those  whose  income  re- 
.  mains  the  same  or  is  decreased  by  the  war 
activities. 

Some  inflation  could  hardly  be  avoided  in 
time  of  a  big  war.  In  fact,  it  is  best  that 
there  be  a  liberal  inflation  in  war-time  to 
promote  enterprise  in  civil  pursuits. 

Modern  warfare  is  an  expensive  propo¬ 
sition  at  best,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  conducted  with  an  eye  to 
the  cost.  So  far,  in  this  war,  reports  show 
gross  incompetence  and  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance.  Our  war  preparations  and  activities, 
according  to  reports,  are  being  produced  at  a 
staggering  cost.  The  reported  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  of  employees  and  government  waste  is 
appalling.  All  these  abuses  increase  the  volume 
of  money  in  circulation,  decrease  civilian 
production,  and  cause  inflation.  The  people 
are  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  on  efficiency  and  economy  in 
their  government  as  well  as  in  their  homes. 

One  way  to  prevent  inflation  is  to  increase 
the  production  of  food  and  other  civilian 
necessities.  The  more  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  we  produce,  the  lower  will  be  the 
price  and  the  less  our  danger  of  inflation.  In 
a  free  play  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
we  find  our  best  price-regulator  and  promoter. 

The  government,  it  seems,  is  neglecting 
the  natural  means  of  avoiding  inflation  in  an 
attempt  to  fix  prices  by  law,  a  method  which 
has  destroyed  many  nations  in  past  history 
and  has  already  given  America  a  severe  shock. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  President  and  Congress 
attempted  to  fix  farm  prices  by  means  of  a 
“parity”  formula.  It  was  adopted  as  a  way 
to  fix  farm  prices  so  that  the  price  of  farm 
products  would  be  fair  compared  with  the 
prices  of  supplies  the  farmer  bought  for  his 
farm  business  and  his  home.  The  base  used 
in  the  formula  was  the  alleged  average  price 
of  farm  products  and  of  products  he  bought 
for  the  191-0-1914  period.  Actually,  it  has 
been  shown  by  government  figures  that  there 
was  no  “parity”  in  that  period.  The  per  capita 
income  for  that  period  was  $162  for  the  farms 
and  $488  for  the  non-farm  population; 
the  proportion  was  $1  for  each  person 
on  the  farm  and  $3  each  for  all  other 
persons.  By  a  system  of  index  numbers, 
that  false  formula  has  been  carried  along  as 
the  basis  of  farm  pi-ices  for  30  years.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  drop  this  false  basis  and 
adopt  a  true  formula.  But  the  President  has 
declared  himself  against  any  new  formula, 
and  so  the  law  to  check  inflation  will  fix 
farm  prices  on  a  formula  which  has  been 
called  a  farce  by  competent  authorities. 

Even  in  normal  times,  we  have  shown, 
this  discrimination  against  agriculture  is  not 
only  unfair  to  farmers  but  is  detrimental  to 
our  whole  national  economy.  The  average 
farmer  is  an  executive  and  a  workman.  It  is 
admitted  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  price  for 
his  products  that  will  be  on  a'  par  with  the 
prices  he  pays  for  the  things  he  buys.  This 
was  promised  in  the  law  but  has  been  denied 
in  practice.  If  the  parity  had  been  fair  and 
honest,  he  would  spend  more  money  for  help 
and  production.  Every  extra  dollar  he  re¬ 
ceived  would  increase  the  trade  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  industry.  It  would  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  defeat 
inflation.  It  is  in  our  judgment  a  necessary 
measure  to  win  the  war. 

Farmers  are  loyally  straining  every  effort 
to  do  their  part.  Their  boys  are  at  the  front 
and  still  going.  The  fathers  and  mothers  are 


not  counting  the  hours  in  the  day  or  the 
week  in  their  farm  work.  .  But  there  is  a 
limit  to  human  endurance.  They  are  exhaust¬ 
ing  their  resources  and  their  strength.  From 
a  purely  selfish  motive,  the  American  people 
should  demand  that  the  bogus  parity  formula 
be  thrown  out  of  the  window  and  an  honest- 
to-goodness  parity  be  set  up,  not  alone  to 
insure  a  full  supply  of  food  and  war  materials, 
but  also  to  do  justice  to  our  patriotic  farm 
population. 


Cladakis  Resigns  to  Go  in  Army 

ME.  N.  J.  Cladakis,  Milk  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  New  York  milkshed,  re¬ 
signed  his  position  on  September  17  to  enter 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Charles  J.  Blanford.  * 

During  his  28  months  as  Market  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Mr.  Cladakis  earned  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  dairymen.  He  took  over  the 
office  at  a  difficult  time.  Milk  prices  had  been 
poor,  farmers  were  opposed  to  the  whole  set¬ 
up  in  the  Federal-State  Orders  and  were  dis¬ 
trustful  of  its  operation  under  the  domin¬ 
ation  of  the  big  dealer  monopoly.  It  did  not 
take  Mr.  Cladakis  long  to  realize  that  the 
Orders,  as  set  up,  were  100  percent  dealer 
tools  and  he  immediately  sponsored  amend¬ 
ments  to  insure  greater  returns  to  producers. 
Diversion  and  cooperative  payments  were 
reduced,  pipeline  diversions  were  outlawed, 
a  price  was  set  on  the  previously  unpriced 
fluid  milk  sold  outside  the  marketing  area, 
and  a  system  of  checking  dealers’  reports 
and  producer  payments  was  initiated. 

All  these  measures  were  of  value  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  they  have  appreciated  Mr.  Cladakis’ 
work  in  their  behalf.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  farmers  throughout  the  milkshed 
that  the  Administrator  did  as  good  a  job  as 
he  possibly  could  do  with  the  imperfect  tools 
he  had  to  work  with. 

The  big  dealers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
made  no  secret  of  their  hostility  to  Mr. 
Cladakis.  It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to 
learn  he  was  not  “their  mah.”  Varied  attempts 
were  made  to  discredit  him  and  belittle  his 
work.  Whether  or  not  Mr.  Cladakis’  resignation 
last  month  can  be  attributed  to  big  dealer 
pressure,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  glad 
to  see  him  go. 

The  new  Administrator,  Mr.  Blanford,  is  a 
native  of  Nebraska  and  a  graduate  of  Kansas 
State  University.  He  did  extension  work  for 
some  years  at  Cornell  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  employed  by  the  United  States 
Agriculture  Department  as  a  milk  economist. 


Service  to  Fruit  Growers 

DR.  J.  K.  Shaw  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  reports  that  the  examination  of 
fruit  trees  growing  in  23  nurseries  in  the 
Northeast  for  trueness  to  name  has  been 
finished  for  1942  by  men  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  College  and  the  Vineland 
Ontario  Experiment  Station.  Apple,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees  have  been  carefully 
examined,  misnamed  trees  destroyed  or 
marked  and  a  full  report  given  the  nursery 
owner.  More  attention  has  been  given  to 
peach  trees  this  year  but,  owing  to  the  close 
resemblance  among  certain  varieties  of 
peaches,  less  assurance  is  felt  that  every 
variety  is  true  to  name  than  with  other 
fruits.  Yet  many  hundred  misnamed  peach 
trees  have  been  eliminated  from  these 
nurseries.  Among  fruits,  other  than  peach, 
no  difficulty  is  found  in  identifying  all  va¬ 
rieties,  excepting  the  so-called  red  bud  sports 
in  apples.  No  examination  of  small  fruit 
plants  has  yet  been  made,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  mixtures  among  such  fruits  could 
be  detected  as  certainly  as  those  among 
tree  fruits. 

This  is  the  twenty-second  year  of  nursery 
examination  for  trueness  to  name.  During  this 
time  the  number  of  misnamed  trees  reaching 
fruit  growers  has  notably  decreased.  In  fact, 
complaints  from  commercial  fruit  growers 
have  almost  completely  disappeared.  A  list 
of  the  23  nurseries  examined  will  be  sent  to 
anyone  requesting  it  from  the  Department 
of  Pomology,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
Amherst,  Massachusetts. 


The  Meat  Problem 

EFORE  any  program  of  meat  rationing 
or  restriction  can  become  operative, 
the  largest  crop  of  pork  on  the  hoof  we  have 
ever  marketed  will  be  taxing  terminals  and 
packing  plants  to  capacity.  Transportation 
for  both  live  hogs  and  pork  products  will  be 
the  greatest  problem  confronting  the  industry. 
Other  factors  which  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  are  the  increased  movements  of  our 
armed  forces  to  Pacific  ports.  This  should 
permit  consumption  of  Australian  meat,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  their  former  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  Army  were  allowed  to  exercise 
greater  latitude  in  purchases  of  beef,  instead 
of  largely  buying  Nos.  3  and  4  grades,  it 
would  permit  a  more  normal  movement  and 
distribution  with  less  price  disturbance. 
Present  War  Department  purchasing  pro¬ 
grams  largely  were  devised  on  the  basis  of 
procuring  meat  rations  for  less  than  half  a 
million  men.  Needed  revisions  should  be 
made  by  well  qualified  officials.  Our  armed 
forces  must  receive  first  consideration,  with 
the  next  preference  the  lend-lease  require¬ 
ments  and  War  workers,  and  then  the  ordin¬ 
ary  civilian  needs. 

The  National  Nutrition  Program  calls  for 
a  regular  supply  of  meat  in  adequate 
amounts.  During  World  War  I,  the  meatless 
days  program  was  not  successful.  In  the 
interest  of  good  health,  and  in  fairness  to 
livestock  producers  and  the  meat  industry, 
the  idea  that  abstinence  from  meat  is  a 
patriotic  duty  should  not  be  promoted  or 
encouraged.  Care  must  also  be  taken  in 
detecting  any  propaganda  let  loose  by  rival 
food  interests  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  their  own  products  in  place  of  meat. 

The  allocation  of  meat  exports,  particularly 
those  of  the  Argentine,  will  present  a  problem, 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  which  will  be 
difficult  indeed.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
curtailment  of  meat  shipments  now  going 
from  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  the 
Argentine  to  the  United  Nations  would  re¬ 
lease  appreciable  shipping  tonnage  for  War 
equipment  and  troop  transportation.  While 
the  distances  involved  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
ships  would  still  have  to  carry  meat,  and  there 
is  the  distinct  possibility  that  much  of  these 
meat  shipments,  particularly  from  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  would  find  its  way  into  American  ports. 
The  Argentine  attitude  toward  any  curtail¬ 
ment  of  its  own  meat  exports  is  particularly 
delicate  at  this  time.  During  the  past  several 
years,  their  exports  of  beef  and  beef  products 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  United  States, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  combined.  The 
proposed  revision  of  meat  export  schedules 
along  the  lines  above  suggested  might  well 
be  used  as  an  entering  wedge  to  further  let 
down  the  bars  for  the  entry  of  Argentine 
beef  into  our  home  ports. 


A  Lone  Exception 

HP  HE  New  Hampshire  Milk  Control  Board 
has  adopted  an  order  requiring  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  to  make  every-other-day  deliveries 
in  order  to  save  rubber  tires  on  gasoline 
propelled  vehicles.  A  distributor  at  Man¬ 
chester  continued  to  deliver  milk  daily  by  a 
steel  tired  wagon  propelled  by  horse  power. 
The  Board  ordered  him  to  discontinue  such 
delivery.  An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  issued  a  temporary  order  re¬ 
straining  the  State  Board  from  prohibiting 
daily  deliveries  by  the  horse  and  wagon. 

Attorney  General  Frank  R.  Kenison  argued 
that  the  Board  had  the  right  to  make  the 
regulation  as  a  public  health  matter.  The 
court,  however,  ruled  that  the  Board’s  order 
for  every-other-day  delivery  was  designed 
to  conserve  rubber  tires  and  motor  vehicle 
equipment  for  public  benefit  and  that  this 
purpose  did  not  include  steel  tires  and  horse 
power. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  *  that  a  dairy 
farmer  could  be  hanged  in  any  dairy  state  on 
a  complaint  alleging  the  protection  of  public 
health  but  it  seems  that  daily  delivery  of 
milk  by  horse  and  wagon  in  New  England 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
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Live  Stock  and 


Anthropologists  record  that  pre¬ 
historic  man  subsisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  meat.  Food  fads  and 
misinformation  have  since  operated 
to  mislead  many  relative  to  proper 
nutritive  programs  and  diets.  Recent 
Government  surveys  reveal  that  one- 
third  of  the  people  living  in  the 
United  States  are  suffering  from 
some  form  of  nutritional  deficiency 
ailments  principally  due  to  their 
diets,  lacking  needed  vitamins, 
minerals  and  proteins.  Such  deficien¬ 
cies  are  usually  more  qualitative  than 
quantitative.  Meat,  of  all  foods,  is 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  living 
human  cell.  It,  therefore,  carries 
optimum  levels  of  required  dietary 
factors.  Hidden  hungers  and  de¬ 
praved  appetites  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  caused  usually  by  a 


Prime  beef,  such  as  this  loin  cut,  is 
produced  only  by  well  bred,  properly 
finished  beef  cgttle. 

lack  of  one  or  more  of  the  essential 
nutritional  complimentary  substan¬ 
ces.  Meat  is  abundant  in  many  of 
these. 

Nutritional  Research 

A  national  nutrition  program  is 
now  making  us  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  satisfactory  diet.  Meat 
has  an  important  and  essential  place 
in  this  health  plan.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  first  scientific  con¬ 
trolled  research  work  concerning 
meat  nutrition  has  been  conducted 
at  several  leading  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Live  Stock  and  Meat  Board.  These 
include  the  Home  Economics  and 
Animal  Industry  Bureaus,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Universities  of  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Chicago,  Texas  A.  and  M., 
Cornell,  Arkansas  and  Nebraska. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  that  eating  properly  cooked 
and  prepared  meat  is  not  a  causitive 
or  contributing  factor  to  various 
human  aliments.  On  the  contrary,  a 
lack  of  sufficient  meat  in  the  diet  is 
apparently  the  principal  cause 
of  some  physiologic  disturbances. 
These  qualitative  protein-starvation 
diseases  were  prevalent  during  and 
following  World  War  I.  Their  inci¬ 
dence  is  much  higher  in  Europe  to¬ 
day.  Reports  from  some  of  the 
investigational  studies  mentioned 
present  increasing  evidence  that  meat 
is  a  rich  source  for  Nicotinic  Acid. 
It  was  found  that  liver,  kidney  and 
heart  are  excellent  sources  for 
Pantothenic  acid.  Veal,  beef,  lamb 
and  pork  muscle  tissue  have  also 
been  shown  to  be  good  sources.  Many 
obscure  ailments  are  now  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  these  essential  Vitamin 
B  factors.  It  has  been  conclusively 
established  that  meat  is  one  of  the 
best  natural  sources  for  the  potent 
Bx  vitamin,  so  necessary  to  all  life 
processes. 

The  clinical  studies  conducted  with 
both  humans  and  animals  by  Dr. 
Arild  E.  Hanson,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  seem 
of  special  significance  and  value. 
Thirty-seven  cases  with  intractable 
eczema  have  been  under  observation. 
The  therapeutic  effect  of  adding  un¬ 
saturated  fatty  acids  to  the  diet, 
using  lard  as  a  source,  is  being  de¬ 
termined.  Of  the  18  subjects  studied 
sufficient  time  to  report  on,  a  defi¬ 
nitely  favorable  response  has  been 
noted  in  50  percent  of  them.  In  the 
other  nine  cases  some  improvement 
occurred  in  three,  while  in  six  no 
notable  changes  occurred  during  the 
period  observed. 

Blood  studies  show  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  observed  patients  with 
eczema  have  an  abnormally  low  de¬ 
gree  of  unsaturation  of  the  blood 
fatty  acids.  This  was  found  to  be 
true  with  Dr.  Hanson’s  studies  in  87 
percent  of  infants  under  two  years, 
69  percent  of  children  two  to  16 
years,  and  56  percent  of  adults. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  and  prac- 


Speaking  of  Meat 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

tical  for  us  to  increase  our  knowledge  for  overseas  shipment.  The  addition 
regarding  the  real  role  of  meat  and  of  one-eighth  percent  lecithin  to 
its  by-products  as  related  to  human  pork  fat  increased  the  stability  of 
and  livestock  needs.  Dog  fanciers  and  the  lard  two  to  four  times.  The 
livestock  breeders  report  they  have  addition  of  one-fourth  to  one-half 
in  some  instances  eliminated  obscure  percent  dextrose  increased  it  from 
and  apparently  incurable  skin  ail-  two  to  four  times,  and  the  addition 
ments  by  daily  feeding  a  little  melted  of  one-eighth  percent  lecithin  and 
lard  mixed  with  milk  to  puppies  one-eighth  percent  dextrose  in- 


and  calves. 


creased  it  four  to  five  times.  All 


The  studies  o^Dr.  Paul  L.  Day  at  these  antioxidants  imparted  a  dark 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  are  color  to  the  lard.  Lecithin  gave  it 
notable  relative  to  meat  sources  for  a  slight  buttery  odor  and  flavor  and 
Vitamin  M.  These  studies  are  still  dextrose  a  slight  caramel  odor  and 
being  conducted  but  evidence  con-  flavor.  The  addition  of  one-fourth  to 
tinues  that  the  monkeys,  used  for  one-half  percent  of  Nuchar  during 
experimental  animals,  are  susceptible  rendering,  followed  by  filtering,  re- 
to  bacillary  dysentery  only  when  fed  moved  all  the  color  and  most  of  the 
a  diet  that  is  deficient  in  Vitamin  M.  flavor  and  odor.  The  filtered  lard 
Tests  show  that  lean  beef  is  a  fair  was  much  whiter  and  blander  than 
source  of  Vitamin  M.  With  medical  the  unfiltered  check  samples.  Bleach- 
history  revealing  bacillary  dysentery  mg  and  filtering  reduced  the  sta- 
to  be  a  disease  of  malnourished  bility  only  slightly,  much  less  than 
groups,  evidence  showing  the  -re-  did  fuller’s  earth.  The  flavor  and 
lation  between  nutrition  and  sus-  odor  were  also  much  better  than  that 
ceptibility  to  this  ailment  will  be  of  lard  bleached  with  fuller’s  earth, 
beneficial. 


Meat  Marches  On 


Finish  and  Feed 


-o  Tests  at  the  Missouri  Station  show 

Reseai  ch  investigations  such  as  that  when  crushed  barley  was  sub- 
those  mentioned  and  others  now  stituted  for  shelled  corn  in  rations 
being  conducted,  furnish  accurate  for  fattening  calves  it  produced  as 

rapid  and  eco¬ 
nomical  gains,  but 


and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  They  help 


clarify  rumors  and 
unfounded  reports 
that  are  compara¬ 
ble  only  to  old 
wives’  tales  and 
witch  burning. 
Considerable  false 
propaganda  con¬ 
cerning  meat  eat¬ 
ing  has  been  fost¬ 
ered  and  per¬ 
petuated  by  rival 
food  interests.  The 
constant  bitter  and 
never  ending  com¬ 
mercial  battle  for 
the  consumer 
dollar  has  been 
the  basis  for  much 


y  f  }  ■ 


slightly  lower 
finish. 

Yearling  steers 
full  fed  from  mid¬ 
summer  until  late 
.  Fall,  while  graz¬ 
ing  lespedeza  pas¬ 
ture,  consumed  22 
bushels  of  corn 
per  head,  weighed 
860  pounds  when 
sold,  and  graded 
“good”  in  the  car¬ 
cass.  The  grain  re¬ 
quirement  per 
pound  of  gain  was 
relatively  low,  in¬ 
dicating  a  high 
value  in  the  les- 
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mation  concerning  ™*  blue  ribbon  prime  Southdown  P^herP  MSouri 
meat  and  meat  la??jb  rack  shows  excellent  covering  r.  Missouri 

products  The  Tmi  and .  smoothness.  Such  a  carcass  Statron  -tcsts  sHow 
struct ive  work  nf  £am,fs  . llttle  waste.  The  rib-chop  t}Jat  the  addition 
thA  f  •  1  eye  ls  exceptionally  well  filled.  of  one  pound  of 

tne  National  Live  protein  supple- 

otock  and  Meat  Board  has  done  and  ment  to  a  ration  of  corn 

is  continuing  to  do  much  to  clarify  silage  and  legume  hay  for  calves 
these  nutritional  errors  and  in-  increased  the  daily  gain  one- 

justices.  haif  pound.  The  residual  effect  of 

Each  member  of  the  U.  S.  Armed  this  higher  condition  carried  through 
r  orces  is  now  consuming  approxi-  the  next  Summer’s  grazing  period 
mately  one  pound  of  meat  per  day.  and  into  the  following  Winter,  when 
Our  annual  adult  civilian  consump-  the  cattle  were  full  fed,  and  after 

tion  is  now  less  than  one-half  pound  full  feeding  for  105  days  they  still 

per  day.  While  we  have  need  for  showed  the  additional  weight. 

7?e  .meat  that  can  be  produced  Crushed  lespedeza  -seed  which,  if 
it  will  increase  our  health  and  effi-  adequate  supply  was  available,  might 
ciency  to  eav  optimum  requirements  become  a  home  grown  protein  supple- 
l!!eaLiA  recent  survey  at  Iowa  ment,  was  fed  as  a  protein  supple- 
Codefe  showa  that  °f  the  ment  to  corn  for  105  days,  the  cattle 

sel^id  TnAatt^VieWed’  I43  perSent  §aining  two  and  one-thirds  pounds 
at  ?eal  eveJy  day’  daily*  While  n°t  quite  as  efficient  as 
0  percent  served^  it  twice  a  day  and  soybean  oil  meal  pellets  it  did  prove 
10  percent  served  meat  at  all  three  reasonably  satisfactory, 
meals.  Seven  percent  served  no  meat. 


Except  in  the  lowest  income  level 
the  amount  of  money  spent  for  food 


Pregnancy  Influence 


did  not  influence  the  frequency"  of  The  latest  studies  at  the  Illinois 
serving  meat.  Station  relative  to  pregnancy 


serving  meat. 

Pork  and  Pork  Products 


in¬ 


fluence  upon  the  quality  of  beef 
definitely  show  that  bred  heifers 

tvtao!  j •  ,,  ,  ,  ,  make  good  feeders  and  produce 

,  M+eat  Sadies  recently  conducted  satisfactory  carcasses.  There  was  no 

Jg-SifL  °«  A+mn?al  Industry  significant  difference  between  the 

-th£  Gf£eCt  °f  percentaSe  bred  and  open  heifers  in  carcass 
of  protein  in  hog  rations  on  carcass  grade,  although  the  carcasses  of  the 
gains  show  that  comparatively  high  bred  heifers  were  noticeably  better 
protein  rations  produced  a  leaner  finished  * 

ofSfn nunS  ^  The  loin  ends  °f  the  0pen  heifers 

of  225  pounds  on  an  18  percent  pro-  were  seven  percent  and  the  rounds 

Iaqq  t-A+10n  pi,oduced  more  lean  and  were  11  percent  heavier  than  those 
less  fat  m  the  carcass  than  when  of  the  bred  heifers.  Otherwise,  there 
comparable  hogs  were  fed  a  13  per-  we/e  no  significant  differences  in 

CeWo?k0taetmthAaTW '  •  +•  t  cutting  percentages.  The  carcasses 

tivA  t>Lthe  IU“01S  Station  rela-  of  the  bred  heifers  contained  20 
th  +^SG  °f  uuboxidants  m  percent  more  fat,  5  percent  less 
the  preservation  of  lard  are  especi-  lean  and  10  percent  less  bone  than 
aliy  pertinent.  The  importance  of  those  of  the  open  heifers  indicating 
the  development  of  a  lard  which  will  that  pregnancy  shortens  the  time  re- 
keep  for  a  long  time  under  adverse  quired  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  mar- 
cpnditions  has  been  accentuated  by  ket  finish.  The  back  fat  of  the  bred 
+u  Wj*Jh Army  specifications  require  heifers  was  slightly  softer  than  that 

thA  ?dtdltl<?H  °+f  f  ^a11  amount  of  of  the  open  heifers.  There  was  no 
the  antioxidant,  lecithin,  to  all  lard  difference  in  the  firmness  of  the 


kidney  fat.  Pregnancy  had  no  effect 
upon  the  color  of  the  lean. 

The  results  of  this  investigation 
tend  to  justify  the  practice  of  breed¬ 
ing  yearling  heifers  which  are  fed 
for  market,  inasmuch  as  150  days  of 
pregnancy  favors  the  attainment  of 
a  higher  degree  of  finish  than  is 
acquired  by  open  heifers  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  They  do  not  justify 
the  practice  of  market  buyers  of  im¬ 
posing  severe  price  discriminations 
on  pregnant  yearling  heifers  market¬ 
ed  not  later  than  the  fifth  month  of 
gestation,  as  slaughter  tests  and 
carcass  studies  show  that  this  stage 
of  pregnancy  does  not  decrease  the 
dressing  percentage  or  lower  the 
market  grade  of  the  dressed  beef.* 

Storage  and  Freezing  Factors 

The  increased  use  of  community 
freezers  make  the  current  studies 
relative  to  storing  and  freezing  meats 
especially  applicable.  The  Kansas 
Station  investigators  reported  that 
the  freezing  of  fresh  pork  roasts  had 
no  significant  influence  on  their 
tenderness. 

Concerning  pork  sausage  storage 
temperature  and  seasoning,  their 
latest  observations  show  that  sausage 
seasoned  prior  to  freezing  kept  better 
than  did  the  sausage  which  was  not 
seasoned.  Samples  sharp-frozen  at 
—20  degrees  F.,  stored  better  than 
those  not  sharp-frozen.  Samples  of 
sausage  stored  at  a  temperature  of 
—  15  degrees  F.,  kept  better  than 
sausage  stored  at  8  degrees  F.  The 
sausage  at  the  end  of  nine  months 
was  edible,  but  deterioration  in 
palatability  was  noted  following  150 
days  storage,  even  at  a  temperature 
of  —15  degrees  F.  Sausage  seasoned 
prior  to  freezing  turned  grey  on  the 
outside  within  60  days  and  the  grey¬ 
ing  gradually  penetrated  through  the 
block,  reaching  the  center  in  about 
200  days.  Sharp-freezing  and  storage 
at  low  temperatures  retarded  the 
greying  process.  The  unseasoned 
sausage  retained  its  normal  color  for 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  B.  A.  I.  studies  concerning  the 
effect  on  tenderness  of  aging  and 
freezing  beef  loins  show  that  loin 
samples  from  beef  carcasses  of  low 
good  grade  were  frozen  after  aging 
at  34  degrees  F.,  for  5,  15,  25  and 
35  days.  The  freezing  of  represen¬ 
tative  samples  was  done  at  20  de¬ 
grees  F.,  and  at  —10  degrees  F.,  at 
the  end  of  each  aging  period  men¬ 
tioned.  Although  at  no  stage  was 
it  so  great  as  that  of  the  beef  frozen 
after  aging,  the  tenderness  of  the  un¬ 
frozen  beef  increased  considerably 
as  a  result  of  aging  alone.  Beef  aged 
five  days  and  then  frozen  at  —10 
degrees  F.,  was  of  approximately  the 
same  tenderness  as  that  aged  35 
days  without  subsequent  freezing. 
When  frozen  at  20  degrees  F.,  the 
beef  was  intermediate  in  tenderness, 
regardless  of  period  of  aging,  but  at 
the  25  and  35-day  stages  almost 
equaled  the  tenderness  of  that 
frozen  at  —10  degrees  F.  These  re¬ 
sults  suggest  the  advisibility  of  aging 
low  good  beef  for  not  to  exceed  45 
days  at  34  degrees  F.,  and  then 
freezing  at  —10  degrees  F.,  if  one 
wishes  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
spoilage  and  aging  and  still  obtain, 
a  large  tenderizing  effect. 


This  cut  across  the  round  of  a  choice 
finished  steer  shows  top  quality  all 
the  way  through.  The  tissues  are 
well  “marbled”  with  firm  fat.  The 
fat  is  abundant  but  not  excessive , 
thus  insuring  excellent  flavor  and 
tenderness. 
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If  Troubled  With 

MASTITIS 

Here’s  Joyful  News 


Among  the  Thousands  of  Prosperous 
Dairymen  in  27  different  states,  protecting 
their  herds  the  KO-EX-7— Vitamin  “D” 
Way,  maybe  one  of  them  is  your  neighbor. 
So,  instead  of  OUR  telling  you  how  good 
it  is,  ASK  THE  MAN  WHO  USED  IT. 
HE  KNOWS.  Better  still,  and  before  your 
milk  is  rejected  or  you  lose  another  good 
cow,  write  Sterling  Research  Corp.,  Dept. 
R-2,  775  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Tell 
us  how  many  cows  you  have,  and  let  us 
send  you  details  of  our  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Let  us  tell  you  also  about 
that  “Wizard”  MASTITIS  CONTROL 
CHART — used  in  hundreds  of  Agricultural 
Schools,  and  HOW  you  can  get  one  with¬ 
out  a  penny  of  extra  cost.  There’s  no  obli¬ 
gation  of  any  kind,  _  .  _ 
and  a  post  card  will  If'  C 
do.  So  write  today.  ■  •  ^ 


HOLSTEINS 


3 


BIG  AUTUMN  SALE 

125  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

In  the  148th  Sale.  Earlville,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Wednesday,  October  7 

The  place  to  buy  fresh  cows,  close 
springers,  heifer  calves  of  all  ages,  high 
bred  bulls  of  all  ages.  All  animals  T.  B. 
Accredited  and  negative.  The  oldest 
established  and  best  known  Holstein 
market  place. 

Sale  Starts  At  10  A.  M.  Sharp 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Manager 


the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 


4th  Annual  Consignment  Stale 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 

50  PUREBRED  HOLSTEINS  50 

October  10th.  At  1:00  P.  M. 

(Dutchess  County  Fair  Grounds) 

Conducted  by  the  Eastern  N.  Y.  Holstein  Club. 
4f  fresh  or  very  nearby;  22  first  and  second  calf 
heifers.  22  young  heavy  milking  cows;  6  young 
bulls  of  best  blood  lines.  C.T.A.  and  Herd  Records 
up  to  600  lbs.  A  500  lb.  two  year  old,  and  other 
high  records.  Here  you  can  buy  heavy  production, 
high  test,  excellent  udders  and  good  type.  All 
health  precautions  taken.  T.  B.  and  blood  tested 
with  mastitis  charts.  BulM  your  mlUc  checks  by 
buying  at  RHINEBECK  OCTOBER  10,  1942 

Write  for  Catalog. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS.  PAUL  ERWIN 

Auctioneer  Manager 

Mexico,  New  York  New  Paltx.  New  York 


(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  August,  1942  is  $2.70  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform 
price  is  based  on  the  following  prices. 
Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area), 
$3.10;  Class  1  (outside  non-federal),  $2.90; 
Class  1  (relief),  $2.53;  Class  2- A,  (fluid 
cream),  $2.25  per  cwt. 

The  eight  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2.13;  2-C, 
$1,875;  2-D,  $1,824;  2-E,  $1,775;  2-F,  $1,775; 
3,  $2.07;  4- A,  $1,572;  4-B.  $1,914. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of  August, 
1942  amounted  to  268,337,492  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  515,235,795  pounds  in 
the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  mik  is  17  cents. 

BUTTER 

Higher  than  92  score  and  premium 
marks,  43%  to  46c;  90  to  92  score,  43%  to 
44 Vic;  Unsalted;  higher  than  92  score,  45% 
to  46c;  90  to  92  score,  43%  to  45c. 

EGGS 

Mixed  colors:  Extra  fancy  heavyweights, 
39%  to  45 Vic;  extras,  39V4c;  whites,  extra 
fancy,  47Vi  to  54c;  specials,  46Vic;  stand¬ 
ards,  42Vic;  mediums,  42c;  pullets,  32  to 
32 Vic;  peewees,  27Vic;  Pacific  Coast,  Jumbo 
and  premium  marks,  53  to  55Vic;  Browns: 
extra  fancy,  44Vi  to  51Vic. 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  ful  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2  Vi  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breds,  lVi  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
quality.  Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes 
proportionately  lower. 

Fowls.  26  to  27c;  chickens,  24  to  27c;  old 
roosters,  18c;  pullets,  31  to  33c;  turkeys,  36c; 
ducks,  18c;  geese,  18c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  bbl.,  27  to  34c;  roasters,  bbl., 
28  to  30c;  fowls,  box,  23  to  29 Vic;  squabs, 
34  to  38cc;  ducks,  bbl.,  20Vi  to  22c;  guineas, 
26  to  27c;  turkeys,  37  Vi  to  41  Vic. 

LIVESTOCK 

Cows,  steady,  few  cows  carrying  better 
than  average;  finish  and  quality  up  to 
$10.50  and  above;  canner  to  common 
kinds,  $7  to  $9.75. 

Vealers,  $16  to  $16.75;  top  kinds  quotable 
around  $17;  calves,  $14.50  to  $14.75;  several 
lots  mixed  grades,  $11.50  to  $12.75;  hogs, 
quotable  top,  $14.75  for  good  and  choice 
around  160  to  200-lb.  weights.  Spring  lambs 
about  steady;  load  good  and  choice  74-lb., 
Virginia  springers.  $15.50  sorted.  West 
Virginias,  $12.50  straight;  small  lots  ewes, 
$6  down. 

FRUIT 

Apples:  Box,  85  to  $1.60;  avocado  pears, 
$1.50  to  $1.75;  honeydew  melons,  crt.,  $1.75 
to  $3;  peaches,  bu.  bsk.,  $1.50  to  $3;  pears, 
bu.,  $1.75  to  $2;  plums,  4,-qt.  bsk.,  90c. 
VEGETABLES 

Beans,  various,  bsk.,  75  to  $2.50;  beets, 
bsk.,  40  to  65c;  broccoli,  crt.,  50  to  $1.75; 
brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  12  to  20c;  cabbage, 
large  bsk.,  50  to  85c;  carrots,  crt.,  $4.75  to 
$5.50;  cauliflower,  crt.,  65c  to  $1.50;  celery, 
crt.,  50c  to  $3;  corn,  yellow,  bsk.,  $1.25; 
onions,  50  lbs.,  50c  to  $1.50;  spinach,  crt., 
$3.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy:  No.  1.  $24;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  oat  and  wheat,  916. 
GRAIN 

Wheat,  bu..  $1.47%;  corn,  bu.,  $1.01%; 
oats,  bu.,  60%c;  rye,  bu.,  86%c;  flour,  bbl., 
$6.80. 


JERSEYS 


REG.  PURE  BREED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  and  unbred  calves -C0W8  and  bulls  from  ap¬ 
proved  and  accredited  herd.  For  full  information 
^vrite  WALGROVE  FARMS.  Washingtonville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Jersey  Heifers  Holyoke.  Mass. 


RABBITS 


i  Famous  Pedigreed  "Chin -Chin" 

I  Strain.  Finest  Fur — Best  Meet— 
'  Fastest  Growing.  Shipped  on 
Approve!.  Guaranteed  to  LWe, 
Enter  this  Profitable 
Business  NO  W! 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM,  R.F.D.5.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Chinchilla  Babbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


)1TREBRED  COCK.KK  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Refnstered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

WAIUTm  PIIPPIFC  AU  breeds  best  prices 
fw  Hie  I  Eilr  I  I  1UJ  and  express  charges  paid. 

JERRY’S  18  NORTH  9th  St.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS  ffiTOKSS 


Reg.  Collies- Beagles  *-u  color--  wcd'ami 


Farms.  Hastings.  New  York 


l~*  II’  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right. 

LOlIieS  Tweedon  Kennels.  Phoenix.  New  York 


Jor  Sale:  Babbit  hounds:  trained  $18.00.  Also  pups. 

PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY.  PENNSYLVANIA 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPS—  Variety  of  colors.  Also 
Police  Pups.  0.  H.  RILEY.  FRANKLIN.  VERMONT. 


Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  tine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels.  Somers.  Conn. 


romp  PUP?  Males  $15.00;  Females  $10.00. 
UULL1E.  rura  Maidia  G.  Putnam.  Grafton.  Mass. 


A.K.C.  Pomeranian  puppies  $25  to  $35  make  wonderful 
little  watch  dogs.  Burgess,  R.  O.  4,  Buffalo.  New  York 
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FERRETS 


FERRETS 

For  chasing  rats.  Yearling  females.  Special  rates 
$4.00.  Young  ferrets  $3.00  each.  $6.00  pair. 

W.  A.  PECK  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  45  to  46c;  eggs,  white.  44  to  50c.; 
brown,  43  to  48c;  pullets,  36  to  37c;  live 

poultry,  springers,  26  to  30c;  fowls,  19  to 
26c;  grapes,  red  malaga,  $2.65  to  $2.75; 

limes,  box,  $2  to  $2.25;  lemons,  crt.,  $5.75 
to  $6.75;  oranges,  crt.,  $4  to  $5.10;  apples, 
bu.  bsk.,  $1.30;  pears,  Bartletts,  bu.  bsk., 
$2.25;  potatoes,  100  lb.,  sack,  $1.50  to  $1.60; 
onions,  50  lb.  sacks,  $1.20  to  $1.28;  carrots, 
50  lb.  sack,  85c;  wheat,  bu..  $1.25;  rye, 

bu.,  72c;  bran,  ton,  $42;  rye,  feed,  ton, 

$34;  middlings,  ton,  $42. 
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FARM 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone:  Bayshore  800 
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New  York  Address  —  Isbrandtsen,  26  Broadway  —  Tel. :  Hanover  2-3512 


MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

Frederick,  Maryland  Monday,  October  12, 1942 

5  Good  Bulls  of  Serviceable  Age 
55  Beautiful  Females  from  Maryland’s  Leading  Herds 

This  consignment  was  carefully  selected  from  the  herds  of  Maryland’s 
most  prominent  breeders.  Most  of  the  heifers  are  being  sold  bred  to 
the  famous  herd  bulls  of  Maryland.  The  open  heifers  are  ready  to 
breed  very  soon. 

SAVE  A  FEW  GAS  TICKETS  and  plan  to  attend  this  sale  where  we 
offer  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  choice  animals  carrying  the  best  pro¬ 
ducing  blood  of  the  breed. 

Send  for  the  Catalogue 

MARYLAND  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  ASSOCIATION 

JOSEPH  M.  VAIL  Secretory  W.  Alan  McGREGOR  Sale  Manager 

College  Park,  Maryland  Worton,  Maryland 
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SHORTHORNS 


] 


★  It’s  Patriotic  to  Breed  Shorthorns 


Shorthorn  cattle  breeders i  and  feeders  axe  to  step 
with  war  time  demand.  No  breed  can  match  the 
Shorthorn’s  amazing  weigh t-for-age  advantage  or 
efficiency  of  meat  and  milk  production.  ***** 

Learn  mere  about  the  eldest,  most  numerous,  most 
profitable  breed  on  earth. 

Write  for  literature  today  ex¬ 
plaining  how  Shorthorn  char¬ 
acteristics  are  bringing  in¬ 
creased  profits  to  farms  and 
ranches.  Write  for  list  of 
members,  thousands  all  over 
America,  who  have  breeding 
stock  for  sale. 

Subscribe  to  the  official 
breed  publication.  The  Short¬ 
horn  World,  published  twice 
monthly.  Subscription  rates 
-  T.— $2.00  " 


r 


SWINE 


$1.00  per  yr. 


I  for  3  yrs. 


Shorthorn*  art  tOth  centum 

model*  of  famou*  Durham*—  - - - -  -  — 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

In  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  mid 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns  Four  Percent  milk  Mid 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  .FKJBU!, 
literature  on  request.  Bead  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months.  50e;one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bit  I  f  C  18  months— 6  months.  Well 

M—t  La  O  g-own.  Good  milking  dam. 

L.  C.  GEORGIA,  R-2.  WAVERLY,  NEW  YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


i  SHEEP 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE.  MT.  MORRIS.  NEW  YORK 

ghrnndiiroc  Offering  high  quality  registered  yearling 
ulUUpMUICo  rams  &  ewes  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus. 
First  and  Champion  Aged  Ram  1936  International. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  ODENSBURG.  NEW  YORK 

DORSET  EWES  AND  RAMS  Ltrt  %%* 

each  shipped  on  approval  registered  and  transferred. 

JAMES  S.  MORSE.  •  LEVANNA,  NEW  YORK 

Pnrakrafi  Registered  Corriedale  stud  ram  lamb. 
IU1CUICU  Nine  months  old.  Well  built  showing 
excellent  wool  all  Corriedale  characteristics  $30.00. 

ROBERT  E.  HILL,  BEDFORD.  NEW  YORK 

REG.  HAMPSHIRE  2F&. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

I)  eg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams  Priced 
11  right  LEROY  C.  BOWER.  Ludlowville.  New  York 

Registered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece,  breeding, 
•land  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON.  N.  Y. 

SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

A  YRS  HIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udder* — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  \%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street  -  Brandon,  Vermont 

Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

Son  of  Strathglass  Gold  Major  and  Gould  Dale's  Miss 
Joy.  10.110  pounds  4.3  fat.  u  well  developed  yearling. 

Write— Frank  Silvernail,  Supt.,  Hyde  Park.  New  York 

MINKS 

CHEDCO GUERNSEYS 

Chedco  Farm  offers  for  sale  a  nice,  well-grown 
bull  calf,  dropped  March  26.  1942.  sired  by 

Chedco  King  of  the  Meads  and  out  of  a  Chedco 
Coronation  King  daughter  with  a  record  of  10477.0 
milk  524.1  fat  Class  GG,  at  farmer’s  price. 
C.  E.  COTTING. 

50  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Accredited  Herd  100024 

Negative  to  Agglutination  Test  Certificate  No.  20. 


FsefarnanJ  Yukon  Mink  for  sale.  Finest  quality. 
LiUSinu  Attractively  priced.  Write  or  visit  us. 

N0MIS  MINK  RANCH,  R.O,  4,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Voune  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  fall. 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulla  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

r<An  a  AT  E1  Several  young  heifers  and  bulls 
iUIl  Drlljlj  from  high  producing  dams 
closely  related  to  our  two  Worlds  Record  Guernseys 
with  19.964  lbs.  milk  and  934  lbsL  BF  respec¬ 
tively  in  class  DD — Accredited  and  Negative  Herd. 
BEAVERBR00K  FARM.  MILL  NECK.  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Beds 
6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50  EACH 
CHESTER  WHITES.  6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St.  Woburn.  Mass, 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  108S 

TOP  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.LC.— Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 
EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 


PIGS!  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester-Hampshire  cross 
6-7  weeks  old  $7-00,  WIU  ship  C.  O.  J>. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  229,  Maynard,  Mass, 


WALTER  LUX,  TeL  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Chester-Berkshire  cross;  Yorkshire-Chester  cross  or 
Chester  Whites  six  to  seven  weeks  old  $6.50  each, 
eight  to  nine  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  AU  large  type. 
Sold  as  feeders  or  breeders.  WiU  ship  C.  O.  D. 
or  send  check  or  money  order  two  or  more  pigs. 


FOR  Q At  F-  FIVE  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS, 
ruiv  JniiEi.  SIRED  BY  BR00KW00D  DEFENDER 

One  13  months  old.  weight  500  pounds.  One  nine 
months  old,  weight  over  400  pounds.  Three  10-12 
weeks  old;  better  breeding  stock  not  available  any¬ 
where  at  our  prices.  Write  or  phone— 

BR00KW00D  FARM.  PEMAQUID,  MAINE 


HAMPSHIRES  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

Trios  not  akin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  pigs 
available.  Apply  —  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Purebred  Chester  White  Zfg- 

Excellent  type,  popular  breeding.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYBLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

FOR  SAI F  Purebred  spring-farrowed  Berkshire  and 
*  ,  Jersey  boar  pigs.  Ready  for  service 

this  fall  or  winter.  Reasonable  prices.  Animal 
Husbandry  Department,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.Y, 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES “S",  - 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  K.ltoa.  Chi.t.r  Q,  ha£ 

FAR  F  Young  Sons  of  those  outstanding  Hamp- 
i  un  ire  Boar  Hogs— Century  Hi  RoUer  and 

The  Mercury.  Brian  Boru  Farms,  Harlingen,  N.  T. 

Tamworth  Boars,  registered,  and  inoculated  about  nine 
weeks;  ready  for  service  next  spring.  Reasonable, 

WILLIAM  GOROON,  WEST  REDDING.  CONN- 

niTRnr  Pin  <1  Various  ages.  either  sex, 
IS  VJ  IV  Vr  V  riUJ  .^pedigreed.  Write  your  wants. 

J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ. _ WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

RFfi  niTRftfN  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
ftEU-UlUUm  B,  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  FIGS  about  ten  weeks  old  both  sows  and 
boars.  E.  B.  PURINTON.  GANSEVOORT.  N.  Y, 


c 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .% 


3 


My  Reg.  Herd  of  Purebred  Angus  Cows  and 

H  ‘fare  T.  B.  tested  and  Bangs  accredited,  of  grand 
ncllcl  5  champion  blood  lines.  8  bred  coming  2-year-old 
heifers;  8  bred  coming  3-yey-ofcl  heifers;  18  cows 
and  14  calves.  Also  my  herd  bull.  Hughs  Beaumere, 
grandson  of  1929  International  Grand  Champion. 
FISHER  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N,  PENNSYLVANIA 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  cm  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md..  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  Hew  York. 

MUST  SELL  REG  HERD  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Seven  cows;  five  heifers;  five  calves  and  herd  sire. 
Farm  has  been  sold  .  Must  sell  stock. 

FRANCIS  J.  MIHM,  I  HOBART  ST..  UTICA.  N.  Y. 


c 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ZD 

A  *TT|  17  Five  hundred  head  fancy  feeah 
UA  I  1  LC  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 
E.  L.  FOOTE  4  SON.  lac..  H08ART.  NEW  YORK 


C 


GOATS 


FOR  SALE  —  A  registered  herd  of  Nubian  milk 
does,  yearlings  and  stud  bucks.  One  Alpine  and 
three  Saanan  Milk  Goats  registered.  Goats  only 
sold  on  premises;  not  by  mail.  ' 

CHARLES  KAPP.  Route  25-A,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  Dept  267A,  COLUMBIA. 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crenimed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1.  yearly;  introductory  5  month  subscription  25e. 


Nubian  Dairy  Goats  g!r?ckrI. 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y, 


Bred  does.  Purebred  Saanen  and  Toggenburg  service 

STEVENS.  Adams  Corners.  PEEKSKILL.  NEW  YORK 


|  HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

— REGISTERED  PALOMINO  AND  TENNESSEE- 
WALKING  HORSES.  Breeding  stock  of  grand  cham¬ 
pion  blood  lines  and  well  broke  saddle  horses  for 
pleasure.  Send  for  latest  descriptive  price  list 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS.  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 

Beautiful  Bay  Brood  Mare — American  Saddle  Horse 
Registry.  Proven  breeder.  Safe  ride  and  drive.  Blem¬ 
ished.  Rare  chance  to  own  good  breeder.  Right  prica 

A,  S.  CRANE.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

—BEG,  YOUNG  BREED  PERCHERON  MARES— 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  2.  PINE  CITY,  N.  V. 
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Here,  she  has  caught  a  radiance  that  sings 
On  mountainside,  in  gleaming  lake,  and  tree; 

The  joyousness  of  color,  as  it  flings 
Its  mantle  wide,  in  wanton  ecstacy. 

Here,  she  has  lured  the  out-of-doors  to  lie 
Upon  the  tautened  canvas  of  the  loom, 

Assembling,  through  her  skilful  hand,  and  eye. 
So  much  of  beauty  in  one  little  room. 

Ella  C.  Forbes 


Get  Kitchen  Garden  Ready  This  Fall 


What  Fats  Will  Do 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  that 
the  wasted  fats  in  an  average  kitchen 
can  contribute  so  much  toward 
devastating  munitions  but  THIS  IS 
WAR  and  its  our  job  to  put  every¬ 
thing  we  have  into  bringing  it  to 
an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
more  munitions  on  our  side  of  the 
various  fronts  the  sooner  the  victory. 
Our  boys  don’t  like  the  brutal  job 
any  better  than  we  like  the  thought 
of  it,  but  it  has  to  be  done  and  this 
is  what  kitchen  fats  saved  will  do: 

1  pound  of  waste  cooking  fats 
will  produce  enough  glycerine  to 
manufacture  one-half  pound  of 
dynamite. 

1  pound  of  waste  cooking  fats 
will  produce  enough  glycerine  to 
manufacture  one-fifth  pound  nitro¬ 
glycerine. 

1  pound  of  waste  cooking  fats 
will  produce  enough  glycerine  to  fire 
four  37  mm.  Anti-Aircraft  shells. 

1  pound  of  waste  cooking  fats 
will  produce  enough  glycerine  to 
manufacture  one  and  three-tenths 
pound  smokeless  powder  used  in 
heavy  artillery  ammunition. 

2  pounds  of  waste  cooking  fats 
will  produce  enough  glycerine  to 
fire  five  37  mm.  Anti-Tank  shells. 

50  pounds  of  waste  cooking  fats 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
resin  will  produce  enough  paint  to 
coat  one  medium  tank. 


Home  Made  Cuddle  Toys 

Just  as  we  were  going  to  press 
with  the  September  19th  issue,  a 
reader  called  up  to  ask  us  to  interest 
you  all  in  making  cuddle  toys  to 
send  to  the  bombed-out  British 
children  for  Christmas.  It  so 
happened  that  we  showed  some 
patterns  for  such  toys  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  19th  issue,  suggesting  inexpensive 
ways  to  make  them  from  pieces  of 
pretty  material  you  may  have. 

Red  Cross  and  other  workers 
coming  back  from  the  British  Isles 
all  tell  of  the  comfort  and  joy  that 
these  soft,  easily  shipped  toys  have 
given  the  bewildered  children  there. 
Your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  should 
be  able  to  tell  you  about  shipping 
dates  and  methods  of  sending.  Of 
course  warm  clothing  and  all  the 
very  practical  things  are  needed,  but 
who  of  us  doesn’t  remember  the 
comfort  of  holding  a  cuddly  doll 
or  “calico  cat”  in  our  arms  when 
our  own  little  world  seemed  to  be 
darkened.  c.  B.  w. 


“Stump  Ranch  Pioneer” 

Those  people  who  say  that  there 
isn’t  any  more  pioneering  to  be  done 
in  this  great  country  of  ours  should 
read  “Stump  Ranch  Pioneer,”  by 
Nelle  Portrey  Davis.  It  tells  in 
sincere,  straight-forward  way  the 
experiences  of  a  Colorado  family,  al¬ 
most  ruined  by  several  years  in  the 
Dust  Bowl,  who  five  years  ago  made 
their  way  to  the  Idaho  Pan  Handle 
and  began  life  all  over  again  in  a 
log  cabin  home  on  a  40-acre  stump 
ranch.  They  had  to  cl^&r  space  for 
garden  and  crops  just  as  the  early 
pioneers  did  and  now  they  have  a 
comfortable  home  with  their  two 
sturdy  children,  son,  of  “Norman  and 
Son,”  and  little  daughter,  Helen,  as 
full  partners.  There  isn’t  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  of  complaint  in  the  whole 
book  but  a  real  feeling  of  thankful¬ 
ness  that  all  four  were  well  and 
strong  to  handle  the  hard  work  and 
still  retain  a  keen  appreciation  of 
beauty  and  gentleness. 

Some  of  the  story  may  have  a 
familiar  ring  to  our  readers  for  Mrs. 
Davis  (N.  P.  D.)  has  found  time  to 
write  a  number  of  interesting  arti¬ 
cles  and  recipes  for  us  during  this 
pioneering  time. 

These  and  other  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  caught  the  attention 
of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New 
York  publishers,  who  asked  Mrs. 
Davis  to  bring  out  her' story  in  book 
form.  “Stump  Ranch  Pioneer”  pub¬ 
lished  of  September  9th  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  I  read  much  of  it  sitting  in  a 
small  green  garden  in  the  heart  of 
New  York  City,  but  for  the  time 
being  I  was  transported  to  Welcome 
Ranch,  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  and 
became,  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  Davis  family  and  their  neighbors. 
It  would  be  a  good  book  to  read 
aloud  this  Winter  when  most  farm 
families  will  need  to  provide  much 
of  their  own  relaxation  at  home,  and 
the  price  $2.50  will  pay  for  several 
evening’s  enjoyment.  c.  b.  w. 


Many  farm  wives  and  mothers 
know  that  late  Fall  work  in  the 
garden,  just  before  the  ground 
freezes,  is  well  worthwhile.  I  have 
found  that  some  things  make  for  a 
better  garden. 

First,  unless  the  soil  is  light,  the 
garden  should  be  plowed.  If  the 
soil  is  a  very  heavy  clay  loam,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  plow  both  Fall  and 
Spring.  From  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation,  let  it  be  emphasized  that 
the  big  farm  garden  with  all  it 
means  in  home  production  of  food, 
should  be  long  and  rectangular, 
rather  than  smaller  and  square  in 
shape.  The  rectangular  garden  means 
the  horse  cultivator  can  do  the  most 
of  the  work.  Time  is  too  precious 
for  the  busy  wife  to  hand  cultivate 
a  large  area.  Plant  the  rows  far 
enough  apart  so  the  horse  can  do  the 
work. 

Second,  if  the  garden  area  is  full 
of  stones,  spend  some  time  in  the 
late  Fall  when  tasks  are  not  so 
pressing  in  raking  them  up  and 
have  the  men  folks  haul  them  away. 
If  you  do  this  Fall  and  Spring,  you’ll 
gradually  get  rid  of  them,  although 
it  does  seem  sometimes  as  though 
stones  grow  as  well  as  weeds! 

Third,  have  a  good  layer  of  barn 
manure  spread  over  the  garden.  All 
the  chemicals  in  the  world  do  not 
make  up  for  an  ample  supply  of 
humus.  There  are  garden  spots 
around  here  that  have  been  used  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  secret 
of  success  is  plenty  of  animal 
manure,  for  that  keeps  up  the  humus 
supply.  Tell  the  men  to  be  generous 
with  it.  Many  tests  prove  that  the 
garden  is  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  cultivated  land  on  the  farm. 

Fourth,  plan  where  you  will  have 
the  squashes  and  melons  next  year, 
and  dig  the  hills  this  Fall  so  that  a 
foot  of  manure  can  be  put  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  Cover  the  manure 
with  six  inches  of  soil.  Lots  of  musk- 


melons  to  eat  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  plenty  of  squash  for  the 
Winter  are  two  appreciated  crops 
of  the  garden. 

Next,  if  there’s  a  patch  of  witch- 
grass,  or  quack  grass  in  the  garden, 
have  this  spot  spaded  with  a  garden 
fork,  and  the  roots  thrown  out. 
Annual  weeds  are  not  so  bad  to 
handle,  but  witchgrass  is  an  in¬ 
vention  of  the  devil.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  it  is  to  fork  out  the 
roots.  b.  E.  p. 

Curing  and  Finishing  the 
Gourds 

The  larger  gourds  will  stand  some 
frost  and  should  be  allowed  to  ma¬ 
ture  on  the  vines  but  the  smaller 
ones  should  be  gathered  frost-free. 
Avoid  bruising,  and  I  hope  you  have 
grown  them  so  carefully  that  only 
a  damp  cloth  will  be  needed  to  wipe 
them  free  of  dust.  Spread  on  racks 
or  shelves  so  that  no  two  touch,  and 
dry  in  the  cool  shade.  Fanciers  dip 
in  a  solution  of  1  part  formalin  to 
50  parts  water  to  destroy  bacteria. 
This  should  be  within  24  hours  after 
gathering.  Grandmother  never  found 
this  treatment  necessary — but  may¬ 
be  they  did  not  have  bacteria  in  her 
day. 

After  drying  several  weeks  they 
should  be  hard  and  firm  to  the  touch. 
They  will  have  lost  some  of  the  most 
vivid  colors,  but  this  cannot  be 
avoided.  Green  goes  first,  but  the 
creams  and  tan  mottlings  are 
pleasing.  Dark  spots  will  often  re¬ 
spond  to  a  gentle  rubbing  with  sand¬ 
paper  or  steel  wool.  For  the  patio 
string  painted  effects  are  sometimes 
used.  To  me  paint  is  as  out  of 
place  on  a  delicate  gourd  as  on  the 
most  exquisite  wood.  Shellac  or 
varnish  is  much  preferable,  and 
floor  wax  brings  out  the  soft  natural 
colors.  A  transparent  lacquer  in  di¬ 
luted  form  is  one  of  the  best  finish¬ 
ings.  b.  l.  p. 


October  3,  1942 

Puddings  for  Autumn 

Victory  Pudding.  —  One  egg,  2 
tablespoons  brown  sugar,  Vz  cup 
molasses,  1 V2  cups  flour,  %  cup 
raisins,  pinch  of  salt,  1  teaspoon  each 
of  soda  and  cinnamon,  y2  cup  hot 
water,  2  tablespoons  shortening, 
melted.  Beat  egg  and  add  sugar  and 
molasses.  Add  flour,  salt  and  cinna¬ 
mon  sifted  together.  Add  the  soda 
dissolved  in  the  hot  water  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Add  shortening  and 
then  the  raisins  lightly  doused  in 
flour.  Fill  a  greased  pudding  mold 
%  full,  cover  tightly  and  steam  iy4 
hours.  Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce  or 
whipped  cream.  This  is  a  dessert 
that  won’t  make  you  feel  extrava¬ 
gant;  still  it  is  so  good  you  needn’t 
be  ashamed  to  serve  it  on  any  occa¬ 
sion. 


Mock  Plum  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
grated  raw  carrots,  1  cup  grated  raw 
potatoes,  Vz  cup  melted  butter,  1  cup 
brown  sugar,  2  cups  raisins,  1  cup 
flour,  1  teaspoon  each  of  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  salt  and  soda.  Mix  the 
carrots,  potatoes,  melted  butter  and 
sugar  and  then  add  flour  mixed  and 
sifted  with  the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
the  raisins,  dredged  with  a  little  of 
the  flour.  Steam  2%  hours  or  less, 
if  you  use  small  molds.  This  has  a 
delicious  flavor,  is  economical  and 
not  too  rich. 


Brown  Sugar  Pudding.  —  One  cup 
brown  sugar,  iy2  cups  water,  2 
tablespoons  butter,  y2  cup  or  less  of 
white  sugar,  1  cup  flour,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  y2  cup  chopped 
dates  or  raisins.  Combine  brown 
sugar  and  2  cups  hot  water  and  boil 
for  10  minutes.  Add  butter  and  turn 
into  a  greased  iy2  quart  baking  dish. 
Mix  white  sugar,  flour,  baking 
powder  with  the  remaining  half  cup 
of  water,  the  dates,  or  raisins,  and 
pour  this  batter  over  the  syrup 
mixture  in  the  pan.  Do  not  stir  it. 
Bake  25  minutes  in  a  hot  stove. 
Serve  cold.  This  is  an  inexpensive 
pudding,  using  no  milk  or  eggs.  The 
sauce  is  under  the  pudding  and  when 
serving,  spoon  it  over  the  servings 
of  pudding.  mrs.  f.  w.  m. 


Cranberries 

Molded  Strained  Cranberry  Sauce 
— Four  cups  fresh  cranberries,  1% 
cups  water,  1  cup  corn  syrup,  (dark 
or  white,  or  1  cup  maple  syrup  or 
y2  cup  honey),  1  cup  sugar. 

Cook  cranberries  in  water  until  all 
the  skins  pop  open.  Strain  through 
fine  sieve;  add  syrup  and  sugar  and 
blend.  Boil  rapidly  for  about  three 
minutes.  Skim  and  pour  into  one 
large  or  individual  molds.  Chill  until 
firm.  Makes  one  quart. 


Ten-Minute  Cranberry  Sauce — One 
cup  corn  syrup,  (dark  or  white,  or  1 
cup  maple  syrup  or  %  cup  honey), 
1  cup  sugar,  1%  cups  water,  4  cups 
fresh  cranberries. 

Boil  corn  syrup,  sugar  and  water 
together  five  minutes.  Add  cran¬ 
berries  and  boil,  without  stirring, 
until  all  the  skins  pop  open — about 
five  minutes.  Remove  from  heat  and 
allow  the  sauce  to  remain  in  sauce 
pan  until  cool.  Makes  one  quart. 


Cranberry  Apple  Relish  (No  cook- 
ing) — Four  cups  fresh  cranberries, 
2  apples,  pared  and  cored,  2  oranges, 
1  lemon,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  corn 
syrup,  (dark  or  white,  or  1  cup 
maple  syrup  or  cup  honey). 

Put  cranberries  and  apples  through 
food  chopper.  Quarter  whole  oranges 
and  lemon,  remove  seeds  and  put 
through  chopper.  Add  sugar  and 
syrup  and  blend.  Chill  in  refrigerator 
a  few  hours  before  serving.  Makes 
1  y2  quarts  relish.  This  sauce  will 
keep  well  in  the  refrigerator. 


Steamed  Cranberry  Pudding — Two 
cups  fresh  cranberries,  1  y2  cups 
flour,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  !4  teaspoon  cloves, 
teaspoon  mace,  2  teaspoons  soda,  % 
cup  hot  water,  %  cup  molasses. 

Halve  cranberries;  add  to  flour, 
salt,  spices  and  soda.  Combine  hot 
water  and  molasses;  blend  with  first 
mixture.  Transfer  to  well  greased 
pudding  mold;  cover  and  steam  for 
2%  hours.  Unmold;  serve  with 
Toffee  sauce. 

Toffee  Sauce  —  Heat  1  cup  dark 
corn  syrup,  1  cup  undiluted  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  and  4  tablespoons  butter 
in  top  of  double  boiler  until  blended. 
Add  y2  teaspoon  vanilla.  Serve  warm. 
Makes  2  cups  sauce. 


Grace  Treadwell,  New  York 

The  Vegetable  Exhibit  at  the  Mineola  State  Fair. 
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Convulsions  in  Children 

“What  causes  ordinary  con¬ 
vulsions?  Are  they  dangerous?  How 
should  they  be  treated?  How  pre¬ 
vented? 

These  questions  were  asked  me 
recently  by  the  students  in  my  child 
care  class,  so  quite  probably  other 
people  too  would  like  to  hear  some¬ 
thing  about  nervous  disorders  occa¬ 
sionally  occurring  in  children. 

First,  let  me  say  that  convulsions 
are  not  due  to  teething,  dirt-eating 
or  worms.  They  often  are  caused 
by  indigestion!  which  follows  the 
taking  of  foods  which  have  spoiled 
or  are  infected. 

Convulsions  may  also  occur  when 
constipation  compels  absorption  of 
waste  products  which  normally 
would  have  been  gotten  rid  of.  They 
sometimes  accompany  long-continued 
and  severe  diarrhea.  They  may 
usher  in  whooping  cough,  scarlet 
fever,  malaria,  pneumonia  or  any 
disease  caused  by  toxins.  They  are 
present  very  often  in  cases  of 
uremia — a  toxic  condition  of  the 
kidneys. 

So  convulsions  we  see  are  very 
frequently  caused  by  the  presence 
of  poisons  in  the  body.  They  may, 
though,  result  from  epilepsy  or  oc¬ 
cur  when  a  thymus  gland  becomes 
enlarged.  The  thymus  gland  in  a 
baby  is  the  same  as  a  section  of  a 
calf’s  sweetbreads.  It  lies  in  the 
lowjer  part  of  the  infant’s  neck, 
largely  behind  the  sternum,  or  breast 
bone.  It  is  believed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  aiding  bodily  growth 
during  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
since,  when  the  ’teens  are  reached, 
it  disappears.  If  it  disappears  before 
this  time,  a  large  stature  is  never 
attained.  If  it  suddenly  grows  ab¬ 
normally  big,  it  may  choke  an  infant 
to  death.  Quite  often  supposed  cases 
of  smothering  in  early  life  are  attri¬ 
buted  by  doctors  to  enlargement  of 
the  thymus  gland.  In  other  instances, 
instead  of  death,  convulsions  occur. 

When  early  babyhood  has  been 
passed  and  convulsions  persist  they 
may  be  traced  by  physicians  to 
nervous  instability  or  undernourished 
bodies.  Since  we  now  know  how  vital 
a  part  vitamins  and  minerals  play 
in  correcting  nervous  conditions,  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  diets  which  lack 
them  might  make  a  child  both 
nervous  and  undernourished.  The 
much-discussed  Vitamin  B  is  often 
lacking  in  a  little  child’s  diet.  So, 
too,  is  sufficient  calcium.  In  fact, 
very  few  children  have  enough 
calcium  included  in  their  food  ade¬ 
quately  to  meet  the  demands  made 
while  growing.  When  it  is  absent  in 
a  marked  degree,  among  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  develop  is  extreme 
nervousness  which  may  take  the 
form  of  crying  or  fretfulness 

If  calcium  deficiency  continues  to 
a  point  where  convulsions  set  in  and 
the  condition  is  not  corrected,  con¬ 
tinued  convulsions  may  result  in 
mental  retardation  by  injuring  the 
structure  and  the  function  of  the 
brain.  These  facts  show  us  again 
how  very  closely  connected  are  diet 
and  mental  as  well  as  physical 
health.  It  is  doubtless  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  nutrition  that  convulsions  are 
not  as  frequent  a  problem  as  they 
used  to  be.  But  they  still  occur  too 
often. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  child 
in  one,  you  know  the  symptoms  are 
extremely  terrifying.  The  back  be¬ 
comes  arched;  the  fists  are  closed 
tightly,  thumbs  in;  the  eyes  are 
rolled  upward;  the  jaws  fixed  and 
possibly  frothy;  there  is  unconscious¬ 
ness  accompanied  by  muscular 
spasms  of  the  face,  hands  and  legs. 

The  treatment  calls  for  the  doctor 
immediately.  Before  he  arrives,  put 
cold  applications  to  the  forehead 
and  warmth  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
A  towel  wrung  out  of  ice  water  and 
wrapped  about  the  child’s  head 
should  be  kept  soaking  wet.  Some 
doctors  recommend  hot  tub  baths  for 
five  minutes.  Others  prefer  using 
blankets  surrounded  by  hot  water 
bags,  since  plunging  the  baby  into 
a  tub  of  hot  water  has  been  known 
to  cause  scalding  due  to  failure,  in 
the  excitement,  to  test  the  water 
with  care.  If  the  mouth  is  closed, 
it  will  probably  stay  that  way,  but 
if  the  mouth  is  open,  put  a  cloth 
between  the  teeth  to  prevent  biting 
of  the  tongue.  When  the  rigor  is 
over,  if  the  doctor  still  has  not  ar¬ 
rived,  give  an  enema  of  plain  warm 
water,  and  cool  water  to  drink. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Gingerbread  Apple  Cake 

l*/2  cups  sifted  flour,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  *4  teaspoon  soda, 
1  teaspoon  ginger,  %  teaspoon  cinna¬ 
mon,  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  *4  cup  shorten¬ 
ing,  %  cup  molasses,  %  cup  milk,  2 
cups  chopped  sour  apples. 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients.  Cut  in 
the  shortening  with  pastry  blender 
or  two  knives.  Combine  molasses 
and  milk  and  add,  mixing  with  a 
knife  to  keep  mixture  light.  Spread 
in  a  6  x  10  greased  pan  and  sprinkle 
apples  over  the  top.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  (400  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  35  to  40  minutes.  Serve 
hot  with  lemon  sauce.  Yields  10 
portions. 


Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“I  am  interested  in  dogs,  canaries, 
house  plants  and  crocheting.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  those  who  are 
interested  in  similar  hobbies.” 

New  York  mrs.  g.  k. 


“Would  like  to  exchange  some 
flower  seeds.  I  have  giant  Zinnias, 
Asters,  Cosmos,  Marigolds,  Scabiosa, 
etc.,  all  double  flowers.  Would  like 
some  Oxalis,  Larkspur,  Sweet  Peas 
ur  Baby’s  Breath.”  mrs.  g.  b. 

New  York 


“Will  be  glad  to  exchange  buttons, 
preferably  old,  with  button  collectors. 
Will  also  exchange  new  novelty 
buttons.”  MRS.  H.  F.  p. 

New  York 


“Have  some  stamps  which  I  should 
like  to  exchange  for  flower  seeds, 
or  what  have  you.”  mrs.  m.  c. 
Rhode  Island 


“It  is  my  hobby  to  collect  rose 
flower  pictures  by  N.  Currier  or 
Currier  and  Ives.  I  would  gladly 
exchange  with  some  one  who  has 
another  hobby.”  mrs.  a.  mac  k. 

New  York 


Serviceable  and  Smart 


4142  —  Here’s  a  cheery  cotton  style  that 
you’ll  proudly  wear  when  marketing  and 
visiting  the  neighbors.  The  waist  insets 
are  flattering;  the  surplice  bodice  line,  new. 
Sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to  40.  Size  16,  3J4 
yards  35  inch  fabric. 

9054— What  could  be  smarter  than  this  two- 
piece  style  for  matrons?  The  skirt  is  plain 
and  the  jacket  has  slenderizing  panels.  Long 
or  short  sleeves.  Sizes  34  to  46.  Size  36, 
4%  yards  35  inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents.  New  York 
City  residents  add  1%,  (sales  tax  on  orders 
over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  YoVk,  N.  Y. 


FAST  ACTION 
HELPS  PREVENT 
MANY  COLDS 

From  Developing . . . 

At  the  first  sign  of  a  cold,  put  a  few 
drops  of  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril.  Its 
quick  action  aids  Nature’s  defenses 
against  colds. 

. .  .  And  remember— when  a  head  cold 
makes  you  suffer,  or  transient  conges¬ 
tion  "fills  up”  your  nose,  3-purpose 
Va-tro-nol  does  3  important  things. 
It  (1)  shrinks  swollen  membranes,  (2) 
relieves  irritation,  (3) 
helps  clear  cold-clogged 
nasal  passages.  _______ 

And  brings  relief!  VICKS' 

Follow  directions  ...  ...  u.. 

in  folder.  VA'TkO'NOL 


f!fld  ^UBY  MAIL 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  in  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  waxnant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,600. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 
send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 
formation  folder. 

NATICK  sivmcs 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  C  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  ■with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  watte 
money  on  tabttitates,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  ©  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2903-J,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


7o  Relieve 
Misery 


'.eve  dff 

{jpte  66 

LIQUID, TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 


Like  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

Steel  Building*  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Information 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


All  kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  pipe  for  water 
systems,  greenhouses,  irrigations,  fences,  etc. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Also  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  prices. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Inc. 
Perry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  low  money¬ 
saving  prices,  carpet 
warps,  rug  fillers, 
repair  parts  for  all 
looms,  accurate  and  inexpensive  beam  counter. 
OR  RUG  COMPANY,  DEPT.  100,  LIMA,  OHIO 


WANTED  TO  BUY;  Hand  crocheted  baby  sacques, 
and  bootees  from  cooperatives,  companies,  groups  or 
individuals.  Send  samples  and  quote  prices  Write — 

Van  Wagenen  Sager  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Since  1886). 


\T  I  Tk  \in  All  wool . 2-3-4- ply . Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  A  K  nlNsamples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  ill  VA  TUmoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hills.  Box  7,  Harmony,!!  B 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  B.  XT.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  yon  wish  to  change  yonr  address. 

THE  BUBAL  NFW-YOEK.EB. 


New  Fall  and  Winter 
Pattern  Book 


Take  the  patriotic  path  to  Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion,  guided  by  our  splendid 
new  Book  of  Patterns!  Each  design  shown 
in  this  brilliant  32-page  book  is  fabric- 
conserving  and  follows  the  War  Production 
Board  regulations,  yet  each  is  smart,  origi¬ 
nal  and  excitingly  new.  For  furlough  fun 
there  are  afternoon  and  dinner  dresses  in 
the  new  slim,  draped  silhouette,  gala  even¬ 
ing  wear,  outdoor  sports  styles,  and  lovely 
bridal  attire.  And  for  active-duty  you’ll 
find  a  basic  wartime  wardrobe,  trim  two- 
piece  frocks  and  suits,  crisp  house  dresses. 
There  are  young-world  clothes  from  tots 
through  teen-ages,  special  minus  styles  for 
plus  figures,  lingerie,  Christmas  gifts,  and 
two  pages  of  remodelling  and  fabric-salvag¬ 
ing  ideas.  SencJ  for  this  helpful,  inspiring 
book  of  patterns  today!  Price  of  the  book 
is  10  cents. 


8  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  AFC 

FULL  MONTHS 


Imagine !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D . Box . 

Town . . . .  State . 

If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
year  subscription. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you  7/  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Drawn  By  Robert  Mott,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 

WISDOM 
The  sky,  above  the  roof. 

Is  blue  and  still, 

A  tree,  above  the  roof. 

Moves  its  leaves. 

A  bell  in  the  sky 
Rings  softly. 

A  bird  on  the  tree 
Sings  a  complaint. 

Life  is  there; 

Simple  arid  peaceful. 

The  rumor 

Comes  from  the  town. 

What  have  you  done,  O,  you  who  lie  there, 
Weeping  endlessly, 

Speak,  what  have  you  done,  you  who  lie 
there. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  youth? 
Translated  from  the  French  of  Paul  Verlaine 
By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


have  a  vegetable  garden.  Would  some  of 
you  please  write  to  me  soon?  —  Mary 
Lyman,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Friends  —  It  has  been  three  years 
since  I  wrote  the  last  time.  I  always  look 
forward  to  “Our  Page."  My  favorites  are 
“My  Diary"  and  the  drawings. 

I  attended  the  “Our  Page  Reunion”  in 
194C)  and  met  a  lot  of  the  “Our  Page”  girls. 
I  am  a  farm  girl  and  enjoy  the  outdoors 
where  you  get  plenty  of  exercise,  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  My  age  is  19  and  if  any  of 
you  boys  and  girls  care  to  write  to  me, 
I’ll  be  glad  to  answer.  —  Rena  Hawbaker, 
Pennsylvania: 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — Today  was  the  first 
time  I  noticed  “Our  Page”  in  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker.”  My  age  is  15  and  I  will  be 
a  junior  this  Fall. 

I  like  art  and  music.  My  sister  and  I 
play  our  guitars  and  sing  cowboy  songs.  I 
have  met  quite  a  few  radio  cowboy  stars 
and  it  is  lots  -of  fun  getting  their  auto¬ 
graphs.  We  live  on  a  small  farm.  I  would 
welcome  any  letters  from  pen-pals.  — 
Shirley  Munro,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Readers  —  I  have  a  nice  Victory 
Garden  with  big  and  little  green  canta- 
lopes,  also  sweet  corn.  I  had  the  first  taste 
of  it  yesterday.  Boy  Was  it  good! 

I  like  sports,  especially  horseback  riding, 
also  swimming  and  baseball.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  pictures  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police.  I  would  like  some  pen¬ 
pals  around  my  age  which  is  10  years.  — 
Robert  Sanders,  Penna. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

AN  IDEAL  BOY 
I  think  I  shall  never  see  a  boy 
Who  is  clever,  wise  and  full  of  joy, 

Nor  one  who  sits  and  waits  and  waits 
For  a  certain  gal  by  the  name  of  Kate. 
He  loves  a  cap  all  loaded  with  junk 
Cares  for  studies  for  he  hates  to  flunk. 

He  is  active  in  all  outdoor  sports 
Makes  a  frequent  appearance  on  the,  tennis 
court. 

Here  is  a  boy  that  I  call  great 
As  he  is  everyone’s  friend  and  mate. 

By  Eleanor  Tomasek,  Ohio 


Drawn  by  Jean  Dillon,  New  Jersey 

Dear  “Our  Pagers”— Knowing  that  you 
all  are  probably  trying  to  be  of  some 
service  to  your  country,  I  decided  to  tell 
ybu  what  my  job  is. 

I  am  an  Aircraft  Warner  for  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  I  find  this  job  very  interesting. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
is  interested  in  defense  work.  My  age  is 
16  and  my  hobbies  are  baseball,  bicyling, 
exchanging  snapshots  and  best  of  all  my 
airplane  spotting.  —  Irene  Donat,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends  —  Though  I  have  already 
gained  one  splendid  pen-pal  through  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker,”  I,  myself  have  never 
written  in  before. 

My  hobbies  are  writing  stories  and  poems, 
typewriting  and  writing  shorthand.  I  am 
15  years  old  and  will  be  a  junior  in  high 
school  this  Fall.  In  the  Summer  I  live 
with  my  parents  in  the  country  and  in  the 
Winter  I  go  to  school  in  Massachusetts. 

If  possible,  I  should  like  to  have  one 
or  two  pen-pals  who  have  had  one  year 
of  shorthand  so  that  we  might  write  some 
of  our  letters  in  shorthand.  However,  all 
other  letters  are  welcome  and  I  will  answer 
all  of  them  promptly. — Millicent  Bennett, 
Maine. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  Hello  everyone! 
I  have  looked  and  re-looked  at  “Our  Page” 
for  some  time,  and  since  I  am  so  fond 
of  writing  letters,  I  decided  that  I  would 
write  to  the  friends  of  “Our  Page." 

First  of  all  I  live  on  a  small  farm,  which 
consists  of  a  goat  and  a  dog.  Some  day 
I  am  going  to  have  a  rabbit  and  a  cat.  We 
live  in  the  middle  of  the  woods  but  there’s 
a  clearing  in  front  for  a  garden  and  a 
large  field  in  the  back 
I  would  be  happy  to  head  from  anyone 
and  I  don’t  care  whether  you  are  young 
or  old.  Just  write.  I  am  12  years  old.  — 
Lois  Miller,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  used  to  think  that 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  was  just  another 
uninteresting  farm  paper — but  when  I  read 
“Our  Page”  I  changed  my  mind  imme¬ 
diately. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  written 
and  I  hope  that  boys  and  girls  everywhere 
will  write  to  me.  I  am  15  and  live  on  a 
small  farm  in  Maine.  —  Mildred  Andrews, 
Maine. 

Dear  Friends  —  I’ve  always  lived  in  a  city 
or  at  least  a  good-sized  town,  but  recently 
my  father  purchased  a  farm.  It  is  76  acres 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  between  Wood- 
stock  and  Front  Royal,  Va.  So  I  would  like 
to  correspond  with  someone  who  lives  on 
a  farm.  As  I  like  animals,  someone  on  a 
stock  farm  would  be  just  right. 

I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  on  “Our 
Page”  but  I  never  dreamed  of  writing  until 
a  friend  of  mine  suggested  it.  I  am  16  and 
will  be  a  senior  in  the  Fall.  At  the  present 
time  I  live  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  which  is 
less  than  10  miles  from  Washington  D.  C. 
Many  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  city 
live  here  as  it  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  One  of  many  I  should  say. 

I  am  really  sincerely  interested  in  rural 
life.  Animals,-,  chemistry,  photography  and 
conservation  are  my  special  interests;  I 
enjoy  them  all  equally  well.  Will  you  write 
to  me?  —  Beverly  Batley,  Virginia. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  We  have  taken 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  although  I  have  never 
written  before. 

I  am  16  and  will  be  a  junior  in  high 
school.  Also  I  would  like  to  go  to  college. 
After  that  I  would  like  to  vcork,  travel, 
learn  something  about  music,  learn  to  fly 
and  write  some  books. 

My  hobbies  are  making  different  scrap¬ 
books  and  collecting  salt  and  pepper 
shakers.  I  also  play  the  piano  and  love 
to  cook  and  read.  My  home  is  a  200-acre 
dairy  farm.  I  belong  to  a  4-H  Club  and 


Drawn  by  Floyd  Pettingill,  New  York 


Baby  Efrum  —  By  Alfred  Blanchard,  Conn. 


REGRET 

If  regret  is  vain. 

If  only  fools. 

Eternal  children. 

Ever  feel  regret — 

Then,  oh,  how  great 
A  fool  I  am. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


AUTUMNS  FIRST  LOVE 
Autumn’s  first  love  is  September 
Oh,  grand,  sublime,  in  every  way, 

A  time  we  all  so  dearly  remember. 

Oh,  harken  to  the  breeze  today, 

The  gentle  airs  of  September  hours. 
Laden  with  the  spice  of  juicy  fruit; 

Bring  to  earth,  warm  refreshing  showers 
With  a  calmness  we  call  mute. 

There’s  smoke  curling  grayly  toward  the 
sky; 

Cornfields  being  cut  row  by  row. 

There  are  white  clouds  sailing  far  and  high 
Only  two  months  more — then  comes  snow! 
Into  my  life  September  magic  grows. 

Into  my  soul  her  bright  beauty  flows. 

By  Grace  Adams,  Penna. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  am  in  a  4-H  Club 
in  our  school  and  we  call  ourselves  the 
“Busy  Toilers.”  I  have  been  a  member 
for  two  years  and  find  it  very  interesting. 
Our  school  is  buying  many  defense  stamps 
and  bonds.  We  sell  them  at  the  front 
assembly  desk  every  Thursday  through¬ 
out  the  school  year.  Altogether  our  school 
sold  over  $1,000  worth. 

This  time  of  year  we  are  threshing  oats. 
We  got  404  bushels  from  10  acres. 

I  am  14  and  will  be  a  sophmore  in  high 
school  this  Fall.  I  would  like  to  receive 
letters  and  I  promise  to  answer  them  all.  — 
Colleen  Livingston,  Ohio. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls  —  I  am  writing  this 
for  the  first  time  although  I  have  written 

to  one  of  the  readers.  I  am  13  and  in 

the  eighth  grade  and  have  been  a  4-H 
member  for  five  years.  I  enjoy  it  very 

much.  « 

My  hobby  is  collecting  stamps  and 
pictures  of  movie  stars.  I  would  like  to 

receive  letters  from  anyone.  —  Anna  Heldie, 
New  York. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters .  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  state  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  envelope.  The  address  will  be 
completed  and  the  letter  forwarded.  Un¬ 
stamped  mail  will  not  be  forwarded. 

Daniel  Sullivan  (17),  New  York;  Helen 
Hussey  (14),  Maine;  Irene  Donat  (16). 
Penna.;  Anna  Heldie  (13),  New  York;  Helen 
Sweet  .15),  New  York;  Evelyn  Sweet  (15), 
New  York;  Befty  Luce  (17),  New  York; 
Millicent  Bennett  (15).  Maine;  Mabel  Carey 
(16),  Vermont;  Lois  Miller  (12),  New  Jersey; 
Anna  Rosiczkowski,  New  York;  Jean 
Emmons  (8),  New  Jersey;  Mary  Boyea  (13), 
New  York;  Dorothy  Meyers  (11),  New 

Jersey;  Mary  Green  (15),  New  York;  Marie 
Dorman  (15),  New  Jersey;  Mildred  Andrews 
(15),  Maine;  Beverly  Batley,  Virginia; 

Mary  Lyman  (16),  Conn.;  Colleen  Livingston 
(14),  Ohio;  Alice  Advaanse  (12),  New 

Jersey;  Shirley  Munro  (15),  Mass.;  Erma 
Couch  (17),  New  York;  Rena  Hawbaker 
(19),  Penna.;  Joan  Wendling  (10),  Penna.; 
Mary  Ponsit  (13),  Penna.;  Robert  Sanders 
(10),  Penna.;  Virginia  Wells  (15),  New  York; 
Ethel  Duncan  (15),  Penna. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Fall  is  really  on  it’s  way  I  guess.  Have 
you  noticed  the  leaves  are  turning  in  the 
hills  already  and  that  there  is  a  real  snap 
in  the  morning  air  too? 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  poems.  It 
would  be  much  better  if  you  would  make 
them  shorter,  then  we  could  use  more  of 
them.  Also  they  should  all  be  original. 
After  all  there  is  no  glory  or  satisfaction 
involved  by  signing  your  name  to  someone 
else’s  work,  is  there?  Originality  is  the 
main  idea  of  “Our  Page”  in  the  first  place. 
In  fact  it  is  where  boys  and  girls  can  get 
together  and  find  that  their  very  own 
ideas  are  good  enough  to  print.  Perhaps 
it  will  give  some  one  enough  confidence 
to  help  make  a  place  for  himself  in  this 
world. 

The  memory  verse  at  the  start  of  tHfe 
page  is  different.  That  is  a  poem  written 
by  some  recognized  poet  that  contains  some¬ 
thing  for  us  to  think  about  or  memorize 
if  we  wish. 

Now  that  schools  and  colleges  are  in  full 
swing  we  all  shall  be  waiting  to  hear  how 
many  new  and  exciting  things  have 
happened.  So  by  the  time  October  comes 
around  again  we  hope  that  we  will  have 
heard  from  you. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St„  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that1  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  issue  of  “Our  Page.’  We  are  glad 
to  have  you  write  us  at  any  time,  however. 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  1942  Junior  StatesJTair  held  at 
Cortland,  New  York,  August  31st  to 
September  7th,  featured  Junior  pro¬ 
ject  work. 

The  Empire  Farmer  Degree  was 
awarded  to  Reid  Daum,  Barre 
Center,  Orleans  County,  New  York. 
This  17  year  old  Future  Farmer 
owns  projects  valued  at  $600. 
His  net  profit  on  them  has  been 
$331.72.  It  is  surprising  how  soon 
real  monetary  value  accrues  under 
proper  care  and  management.  Ex¬ 
perience  so  obtained  has  great  future 
potential  value. 

At  the  annual  baby  beef  sale, 
Roger  Bradley’s  Grand  Champion, 
heavyweight  Aberdeen-Angus  steer, 
‘Pelton,”  was  purchased  by  American 
Stores  for  52  cents  per  pound.  He 
weighed  1,002  pounds.  George 
Keppler,  owner  of  Keppler’s  Market, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  bought  the  Reserve 
Champion  steer  for  31  cents  per 
pound.  This  heavyweight  Angus, 
“Spike,”  weighed  975  pounds.  He 
was  fitted  and  exhibited  by  Clifford 
Jordan.  Both  these  top  feeders  and 
showmen  are  from  Cayuga  County. 
Thelma  Knapp,  Erie  County,  received 
2114  cents  per  pound  for  her  Highly 
Commended  Hereford  steer,  “Red.” 
He  weighed  960  pounds,  and  was 
purchased  by  Camp  &  Son,  Cort¬ 
land.  A  lightweight  Angus  fitted 
and  shown  by  Thelma  won  first 
place,  in  class,  and  sold  for  18  cents 
per  pound.  She  also  exhibited  a 
medium  weight  Angus  steer,  winning 
second  place  on  this  entry,  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  18.5  cents  per  pound.  Many 
of  our  best  fitters  and  exhibitors  of 
top  livestock  have  been  girls. 

Over  400  head  of  livestock  were 
shown  in  this  great  Junior  Livestock 
Show.  There  were  almost  300  single 
poultry  exhibits,  with  100  in  the  trio 
classes 

“  The 'New  York  State  4-H  Club 
Council  held  meetings  on  September 
1-2.  The  following  members  were 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Louise  Mullen,  Genesee 
County;  vice-president,  Herbert 
Barnes,  Chenango  County;  secretary, 
Phyllis  S  war  tout,  Jefferson  County; 
treasurer,  Alice  Lesch,  Chautauqua 
County;  editor-in-chief,  Elma  Bond, 
St.  Lawrence  County. 

In  the  various  other  departments 
showing  at  Cortland,  the  Food  Con¬ 
servation  program  was  exceptionally 
good.  Canned  goods  prepared  by 

4- H  Club  members  were  exhibited 
from  22  counties.  In  a  new  class  on 
home  dried  food,  Lois  White,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  won  the  award  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Roberta  Puderbough,  Cort¬ 
land  County;  Betty  Hartman,  Oswego 
County;  and  Elaine  Racha,  Oneida 
County,  won  blue  ribbons  for  their 

5-  Jar  meal  exhibit.  Home  canned 
goods  will  be  increasingly  needed. 

Twenty-five  counties  exhibited  in 
the  4-H  Club  clothing  conservation 
show,  included  among  the  "award 
winners  for  excellence  of  work  with 
mending  and  patchng  were,  Marian 
Reid,  Washington  Qounty;  Margaret 
Mosher,  Tompkins  County;  91eanor 
Conklin,  Wyoming  County;  and 
Betty  Sears,  Orange  County.  The 
Club  members  served  as  demonstra¬ 
tors.  Elizabeth  Lee  Jensen,  Albany 


County  won  the  top  honor  for  cloth¬ 
ing  conservation  achievement,  and 
will  receive  a  trip  to  the  National 
4-H  Club  Congress.  Marian  Warner, 
Ulster  County,  is  alternate. 


John  Sidney  Williams,  Eldorado, 
Texas,  a  4-H  Club  boy,  consigned  a 
Rambouillet  Stud  Ram  to  the  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  sale.  This  ram  was 
purchased  by  J.  W.  Owens,  Ozona, 
Texas,  for  the  sum  of  $1,125. 
Junior  project  boys  and  girls  are 
getting  top  prices  whenever  their 
offerings  represent  real  quality  and 
merit. 


Kenneth  W.  Ingwalson,  State  4-H 
Club  Leader  at  Rutgers  University, 
reports  that  a  total  of  nearly  30,000 
tasks  relating  to  the  Nation’s  War 
effort  are  being  carried  out  by  ap¬ 
proximately  14,000  New  Jersey  boys 
and  girls.  Through  the  New  Jersey 
4-H  and  Victory  Corps  programs, 
more  than  3,000  farm  boys  and  girls 
have  vegetable  gardens,  over  1,000 
are  engaged  in  poultry  enterprises, 
nearly  200  are  raising  bees,  over 
200  are  raising  pigs,  75  producing 
beef,  100  demonstrating  the  value  of 
hybrid  corn,  about  200  boys  are 
raising  replacement  dairy  animals  on 
their  farms,  200  family  cows  are 
being  managed  by  them,  700  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  animals  are  also  owned 
and  cared  for.  Others  are  testing  the 
value  of  producing  soybeans  on  their 
farms  for  seed  and  oil  purposes. 
Nearly  3,000  New  Jersey  girls  are 
participating  in  the  4-H  Foods  and 
Nutrition  Program  which  involves 
the  planning  and  preparation  of 
nutritious,  healthy  meals  for  the 
family  with  particular  stress  on  the 
use  of  home  grown  products.  A  logi¬ 
cal  part  of  this  program  is  its  can¬ 
ning  project  in  which  nearly  1,000 
girls  are  taking  part.  In  addition, 
New  Jersey  4-H  boys  and  girls  have 
planted  more  than  100,000  trees  be¬ 
sides  many  shrubs  and  cover  crops 
to  control  soil  erosion. 


Charlie  Keller  of  Middletown, 
Maryland,  star  outfielder  and  batter 
of  the  the  New  York  Yankees  base¬ 
ball  club,  is  a  former  4-H  Club  and 
Future  Farmer  member.  When  only 
eight  years  of  age  he  exhibited  his 
first  project,  a  purebred  Holstein 
heifer,  to  prize  winning  honors  at 
the  Frederick  County  and  Maryland 
State  Fairs  in  1924.  The  clean  living 
and  good  sportsmanship  so  well 
founded  '  in  these  early  activities 
have  helped  Charlie  attain  his  well 
deserved  success. 


No  Use  Tax  On  Tractors 


I  have  a  farm  tractor  with  which 
I  do  some  custom  work  going  from 
farm  to  farm.  Must  I  have  a  Federal 
Use  Tax  Stamp  on  my  tractor? 
Pennsylvania  c  b 


ino.  According  to  a  ruling  ju 
received  from  the  Treasury  Depar 
ment  in  Washington,  tractors  a 
not  considered  motor  vehicles  of  tl 
kind  chiefly  used  for  highway  tran 
portation  and  accordingly  the  use 
tractors  is  not  subject  to  the  Moti 
Vehicle  Use  Tax. 


John  Sidney  Williams,  Eldoxado,  Texas,  4-H  Club  member,  holding  the 
Rambouillet  Stud  Ram  he  consigned  to  the  San  Angelo,  Texas,  sale. 

This  ram  sold  for  $1,125. 


Oscar  kitchen 

££  T,Ty.t  50. 

1942  <2X  milking). 


>jL  These  Production  Figures  are  Proof  of 
*  Good  Management  and  Good  Feeding 

For  Month  of  July,  1942 

Figures  from  Records  of  Local  D.  H.  I.  A.  of  Average  Twitchell 

which  Oscar  E.  Twitchell  &  Sons  are  members:  Herd  Herd 

Number  of  cows .  12.7  23 

Number  of  dry  cows .  1.3  3 

Pounds  of  milk  per  cow .  695  740 

Average  Test .  4.5  5.9 

Pounds  of  fat  per  cow.  ..  .  31.2  44.3 

Value  of  product  per  cow .  $17.85  $25.91 

Cost  of  feed  per  cow .  6.34  6.80 

Value  of  product  above  all  feed  costs  per  cow  -11.51  19.11 

Return  per  dollar  feed  cost .  2.82  3.81 

(Number  of  milkings  daily — 2) 

For  the  past  year  the  Twitchell  Herd  has  returned  $154.75  per  cow  above  all 
feed  costs. 

(Milk  shipped  to  Boston  market,  20c  per  cwt.  deducted  for  hauling  to  shipping 
station.) 


Oscar  Twitchell  is  a  dairyman  whose  livelihood  depends  on 
getting  the  best  production  from  his  cows.  For  that  reason  he’s 
an  enthusiastic  user  of  the  long-term  Beacon  Feeding  Plan  that 
really  pays  off  in  big  dividends.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1942 — the  third  on  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration — his  fine  herd  of 
22  Jerseys  averaged  8900  pounds  of  milk  and  477  pounds  of  fat, 
topping  last  year’s  high  record.  This  was  done  on  twice  a  day 
milking. 

Year  after  year  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  has  supported  out¬ 
standingly  high  production  on  cows  of  every  breed.  It  builds  up 
the  cow’s  flesh,  body  reserves  and  health  so  that  she  naturally 
reaches  and  maintains  a  higher  production  level  both  in  present 
and  succeeding  lactations.  There  is  no  forcing  or  over-stimulation 
with  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration.  Why  not  start  your  cows  on  this 
highly  nutritional,  high-quality  feeding  program?  See  your 
nearest  Beacon  Dealer. 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  CO.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater 
speed,  easeof  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


StewarJ  clipmaster 


New  anti-friction  tension  control  assures  perfect 
tension  between  blades  for  cooler,  lighter  running — 
faster,  easier  clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer. 
Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  is  air 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  insulated  JS.4Sy- 
ORIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  The 
fastest  clipping,  smoothest  running,  easiest-to-useclipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $25  value  for  $21.95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer's.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  elec¬ 
tric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  »J,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 

nois.  Over  Half  a  Century  Matiny  Quality  Products. 


and  keep  horse 
at  work 

As  soon  as  strain  is 
noticed,  rub  it  well 
with  Absorbine. 
Abs  or  b  in  e,  a 
remedy  farmers 
have  used  for 
years,  brings  fast 
relief.  It  speeds  the  blood  flow  to  the  injury 
to  help  carry  off  the  congestion.  Never  blisters 
or  removes  hair.  Often  strains,  swellings,  lame¬ 
ness  are  relieved  in  a  Jew  hours. 

Absorbine,  used  by  many  veterinaries  for 
over  40  years,  is  not  a  “cure-all.”  It’s  of  proven 
help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall, 
collar  gall  and  similar  congestive  troubles. 
$2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING  BOTTLE  that 
will  prove  its  value  many  times  I  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa'.e.  :  t  : 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  527. 


Help  Wanted 


HERDSMAN  —  Draft  exempt,  single  pre¬ 
ferred;  herd  of  100  purebred  Jerseys,  70 
milking,  high  herd  average,  modern  farm 
and  equipment;  must  '  understand  care, 
feeding,  breeding,  keeping  records  and  able 
to  get  best  milk  production  without  forc¬ 
ing.  Milking  machines  used.  Write  giving 
full  details  as  to  experience,  salary,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4269,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE:  Man  to  take  charge  of 
growing  poultry  farm,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
Salary  moderate  to  start,  to  grow  with 
profits.  Good  opportunity  if  you  have  what 
it  takes.  Wife  to  cook.  No  upstairs  work. 
ADVERTISER  4297,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  GIVE  use  of  cottage  with  kitchen 
and  two  rooms,  running  water,  electric 
lights,  chicken  coop,  vegetable  garden,  in 
exchange  for  cutting  lawn  in  Summer  and 
taking  care  of  small  furnace  in  Winter  Call 
or  write  MRS.  J.  SIECZKOWSKI.  Box  35, 
Hilltop  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED — An  elderly,  single  man,  to  take 
care  of  small  farm.  Must  be  able  to 
drive  tractor  and  take  care  of  horses.  P.  O. 
BOX  96,  Terryville,  Conn. 


GIRL  OR  woman  on  small  animal  farm  for 
housework  and  assist  with  outside  chores. 
Permanent.  ADVERTISER  4302,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN-FARMER:  20-cow  Guernsey 

herd;  replacements  raised;  Surge  milker; 
tractor.  Farm  in  village,  auto  not  necessary. 
$90  and  6-room  house  with  modern  im¬ 
provements,  vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and 
fruit.  Middleaged,  clean.  Interview  neces¬ 
sary.  Open  now.  H.  F.  HENDRICKSON. 
Bridge  Hampton,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

■■  -  1  ‘  . .  ~  "  ,  i  i  i  i-i  ■  -  ■ 

MARRIED  FARMER  wanted,  preferably  in 
the  forties;  to  run  large  general  farm 
near  Troy,  N.  Y.  Excellent  house,  beauti¬ 
ful  location.  Farm  completely  equipped  and 
partly  stocked.  Unusual  chance  for  honest, 
conscientious  worker  who  isn’t  afraid  to 
bend  his  back.  “Gentlemen”  farmers  and 
university  graduates  lacking  practical  ex¬ 
perience  will  please  not  reply.  Give  exact 
details  of  experience  with  crops,  cattle, 
equipment  in  first  reply.  If  near  New  York 
come  in  to  see  me  Thursday  mornings. 
MR.  J.  K„  Room  1609,  101  West  31st  St., 
New  York  City. 


MIDDLEAGED  MAN  wanted  by  small 
country  restaurant  to  wash  dishes;  good 
home,  steady.  $60  per  month,  room,  board. 
Nice  surroundings.  Must  be  willing  and  good 
worker.  BOX  186,  Convent,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED:  Protestant  couple  to 
operate  Summer  boarding  house  on  shares 
in  New  Hampshire.  Year  round  home.  Rent 
free,  wood,  vegetable  garden,  etc.  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  ADVERTISER  4305,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  General  houseworker,  middle- 
aged  Protestant  for  mature  couple  in 
country.  Comfortable  quarters,  modernized 
old  house.  Heavy  laundry  sent  out.  Wages 
$50.  Address  HIGH  MOWING,  Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


MEN  WANTED  for  Adirondack  lumber  job. 

$60  month,  room  and  board.  P.  O.  BOX 
3,  Wevertown,  N.  Y.  (Warren  County). 


HELP  WANTED:  Several  good  dry -hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED — Man  capable  of  laying  out  and 
caring  for  lawns,  gardens,  flower,  vege¬ 
table,  small  fruit.  Small  kennel  of  cockers, 
saddle  horse,  minor  repairs  to  property. 
Furnished  heated  apartment,  light,  water, 
vegetables,  etc.  Must  be  thorough,  reliable, 
neat  and  tidy.  Write  stating  wages  wanted. 
ADVERTISER  4306,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED:  Man  assist  on  modern¬ 
ized  New  Jersey  farm  and  dairy;  wife  do 
general  housework  and  cooking.  Pleasant 
living  conditions.  ADVERTISER  4307,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Middleaged  caretaker,  small 
place  with  horses,  in  Connecticut;  $65  and 
furnished  cottage.  ADVERTISER  4308,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR  man  and  wife,  between 
30  and  50  years,  to  become  house  father 
and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in  reform 
School.  Previous  institutional  experience 
not  required.  Native  American  farm  people 
given  preference.  No  dependents  accommo¬ 
dated.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Kis-Lyn, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED  AT  once,  cottage  couple,  to  super¬ 
vise  30  boys.  $117  per  month  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Apply  giving  references.  CON¬ 
NECTICUT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


MAN  OR  woman,  middleaged,  who  prefers 
good  home  to  high  wages,  useful  around 
house,  help  with  chickens;  two  adults  in 
family.  CARL  HAST,  1027  Pierce  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  MAN  to  work  on  farm. 
CURTIS  HATHORN,  Bethel,  Vt. 


WANTED  — •  Middleaged  man  to  help  on 
farm.  Good  board.  No  liquor.  MRS. 
WM.  MAAS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Farm  trained  man,  single  or 
married,  to  work  cm  4-acre  place  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Good  living  conditions.  No 
cows,  one  riding  horse,  few  chickens.  Must 
be  sober  and  reliable.  Tenant  house  on 
place  if  married.  ADVERTISER  4312,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY  OVER  16,  interested  to  learn  dairy 
farming;  good  board;  permanent  work. 
Wages  $20  month.  H.  METZ,  Succasunna, 
New  Jersey. 


POULTRYMAN,  MARRIED  or  single,  house 
for  married  man,  modern  living  quarters 
fox  single  man.  Permanent  job.  Advance¬ 
ment  for  m&n  showing  aptitude.  Experi¬ 
ence  not  required.  Write,  stating  height, 
weight,  age  and  salary  desired.  DEPT,  7, 
BOX  305,  Wrentham,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Honest,  older  man;  work  on 
farm,  near  Utica.  Milk,  help  with  chores; 
prefer  good  board  and  room  rather  than 
high  wages.  State  wages.  ADVERTISER 
4230,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SURBURBAN  DOCTOR’S  family,  two 
children,  desires  responsible,  general 
houseworker;  preferably  mother  and  child. 
Good  permanent  home,  no  heavy  laundry, 
modem  conveniences;  Summer  in  country, 
lake,  mountains;  direct  New  York  bus. 
Liberal  time  off.  ADVERTISER  4314,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER,  NO  cooking,  two  adults, 
one  child.  Permanent  home  for  con¬ 
scientious,  trustworthy  girl.  No  Sundays.  $45 
start,  plus  maintenance.  L.  COWAN,  2175 
Ryer  Ave.,  New  York.  City.  State  references. 


WANTED  —  General  farmer  as  working 
superintendent  and  general  caretaker  to 
operate  in  owner’s  absence  100-acre  farm, 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey.  Cows, 
poultry,  fruit,  vegetable  and  feed  crops. 
Scotch-English-Native  American  couple  35 
to  45  years  preferred;  if  children,  no  infants. 
State  experience  of  both  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  Use  of  6-room  house,  bath,  electric 
service,  telephone,  central  heating,  personal 
use  farm  produce  allowed.  Apply  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4316,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Good  milker  and  helper  around 
the  bam.  State  age  and  wages  in  first 
letter.  MAPLEWOOD  DAIRY  FARM, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  woman  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  40,  to  take  care  of  group  of 
children  at  State  School  for  the  Deaf. 
MYSTIC  ORAL  SCHOOL,  Mystic,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Men  or  women  for  Advanced 
Registry  supervision  of  official  records. 
Must  be  honest,  industrious  and  have  had 
experience  in  milk  testing  or  with  pure¬ 
bred  dairy  cattle.  Apply  to  DEPT.  OF  DAIRY 
HUSBANDRY,  N.  J.  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  men,  one  for  machine  and 
hand  milking  and  the  other  to  pasteurize 
and  do  general  dairy  work.  Married  or 
single.  Good  wages.  BOX  21,  Commack, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Two  middleaged  men  or  couple 
for  light  work  on  poultry  farm;  good 
new  home  and  board.  SHEPPY  FARM, 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  York. 


COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  house  wants  young 
man  who  can  butcher,  buy  livestock  from 
farmers,  make  himself  generally  useful. 
ADVERTISER  4317,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  First-class  farmhand, 
single,  for  small  farm  with  purebred 
Guernsey  herd.  Best  wages  to  a  steady, 
responsible  worker.  R.  E.  WRIGHT, 
Meadow  Pond  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


WANTED — Single  man  above  draft  age.  To 
work  in  modern  barn.  Good  milker.  Good 
room  and  board.  Guernsey  herd.  No  outside 
work.  ADVERTISER  4321,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Working  manager  on  high  class 
Jersey  farm.  Must  thoroughly  understand 
general  farm  work  and  the  breeding  and 
care  of  cattle.  Wife  to  take  charge  of  farm 
house  in  which  several  high  class  young 
men  are  boarded.  Please  state  cash  salary 
desired  and  send  references  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4318,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  AND  general  houseworker.  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut.  Three  small  children. 
Will  pay  up  to  $75  for  right  person.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  ADVERTISER  4320,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  girl  or  woman  for 
general  housework  m  family  of  five.  Must 
be  good  cook.  State  wages  expected.  MRS. 
FRANCIS  L.  MARRAN,  230  West  Ave., 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  —  Woman  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work  and  man  to  assist  and  do 
routine  outside  work.  References  required. 
Private  quarters  including  bath.  Excellent 
wages.  MRS.  WALTER  MATT,  1204  Park¬ 
way  East,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Man,  single,  work  with  pure¬ 
bred  herd  and  do  general  farm  work. 
Please  give  references  and  salary  with  board 
desired.  ERNEST  PETERSON,  Yardley,  Pa. 


MIDDLEAGED  WHITE  man,  no  liquor  to 
work  in  riding  stable;  $45  a  month,  room 
and  board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER,  R.  D.,  West- 
field,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE,  or  tall  strong  woman; 

some  knowledge  lifting,  nursing;  under 
45  years,  for  invalid  lady;  drive  car.  $75 
monthly.  Personal  interview  necessary. 
NEWMAN,  New  Hackensack,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  HOUSEKEEPER  or  elderly  couple 
for  bachelors  farm  household  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Man  also  help  with  modern  poultry 
farm.  Child  no  objection.  WOOSTER  HOUSE, 
Tariffville,  Conn.  Tel.  Simsbury  589-5. 


WANTED — A  competent  married  foreman- 
farmer,  for  a  well  equipped  and  well 
located  farm',  specializing  in  dairy  Good 
wages  commensurable  with  ability.  State 
experience  and  references  by  letter  to 
BY-THE-RIVER  FARM,  Milford,  Conn. 


ELDERLY  MAN,  strong,  good  home,  $30 
month;  small  garden  farm.  ERNEST 
ECKERT,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  good  permanent 
home?  Family  with  three  children  desires 
household  help.  One  person  or  mother  and 
child.  Good  wages.  W.  L.  FINGER,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


WANT)  COUPLE  who  like  country  all 
year.  Wife  for  general  housework.  Must 
be  excellent  cook.  Husband  as  gardener  and 
handyman;  chiefly  outdoor  work,  some 
driving.  Small  family  and  small  house.  No 
laundry.  State  salary  expected  and  refer¬ 
ence.  ADVERTISER  4323,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  AT  once,  reliable,  steady,  married, 
test  cow  milker,  three  times  daily.  Draft 
exempt.  $100  per  month,  house,  fuel,  milk. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  Greenport,  L.  I.,N.  Y. 

HANDYMAN,  SINGLE,  for  work  in  Dog 
and  Cat  Hospital.  BOX  61,  Scarborough- 
on-Hudson,  New  York. 


SINGLE  EXPERIENCED  men  to  assist 
owner  on  poultry  farm.  State  wages  and 
reference  first  reply.  W.  A.  WERNER, 
Mt,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single,  middleaged  man,  to 
operate  dairy  room.  Must  also  be  good 
dry-hand  milker.  $75  per  month  and  board. 
Write  experience.  MAPLE  LANE  FARM, 
Greenport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE,  NO  children;  $140  a  month  with 
board.  Man  milk  40  cows  with  DeLaval 
machines.  Wife,  housework.  BOX  378, 
Westbury,  L.  'I.,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  for  40  cows;  $100  a  month 
with  board.  BOX  378,  Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Colored  woman  for  housework 
and  plain  cooking,  for  man  alone.  State 
particulars  and  "  wages.  ADVERTISER  4325, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  -  GARDENER,  single,  for 
small  country  place  near  New  York.  No 
room  or  board,  but  good  accommodations 
nearby.  State  experience  and  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  ADVERTISER  4329,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEWORKER— Woman,  girl  interested  in 
good  home;  own  room.  Two  adults  and 
girl  of  10.  Long  Island.  $35.  ADVERTISER 
4330,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single;  bam  work, 
calf  feeder,  take  care  of  herd  under 
manager,  good  milker.  $70  and  board.  Write 
NORWOOD  FARMS,  Quarryville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Married  man.  prefer  one  with 
some  help  for  dairy  farm;  good  milker 
and  teamster.  $80  per  month  and  privi- 
ledges.  NORWOOD  FARMS,  Quarryville, 
Pennsylvania. 


PLEASANT,  RELIABLE,  healthy  young 
Woman  wanted  for  work  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  Jerseys.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  milker,  over  21  years  old. 
Write  fully  and  state  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-HOUSEWORKER,  on  farm.  Port 
Deposit.  3  adults,  2  children  with  govern- 
ness.  Own  room  and  lavatory,  new  1941. 
Cleanliness  and  integrity  essential.  Not  a 
soft  job  but  good  home  and  food  for  able, 
cooperative  woman.  Permanent.  Write  full, 
giving  references  and  salary  expected  to 
BOX  155,  Port  Deposit,  Md. 


ELDERLY  MAN  for  light  chores  on  small 
place.  Good  home  year  around.  Pay  rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  4334,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  OLDER  man  for  farm  work. 

Good  home.  MRS.  CHARLES  SABIN, 
Eaton,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  trim,  prune  trees  after  November 
10th.  Winter’s  work  for  several  years. 
Write  BOX  362,  North  East,  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania. 


CARETAKER — For  services  rendered  give 
privilege  of  operating  farm  for  self;  living 
quarters.  90  miles  city.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4336,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED:  Man,  age  no  matter,  if 
good  stripper;  light  chores,  Surge  ma¬ 
chines.  Salary,  good  home.  WENDMERE 
FARM,  New  Market,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  MANAGER  wanted  to  help 
operate  5,000  laying  bird  plant,  brood 
chicks,  operate  incubator;  also  must  be  able 
to  work  with,  and  to  handle  boys  16  to  21 
years  of  age.  Board  provided.  State 
qualifications,  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4339,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MEN,  college  or  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nursing  as  a  field  for  men  is  un¬ 
crowded.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  MEN  NURSES  OFFICE, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Working  farm  manager  to 
operate  modern  dairy  farm  with  herd  of 
50  registered  Ayrshires  near  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.  Good  salary,  usual  privileges,  a  real 
opportunity  for  the  right  man  to  get  ahead. 
Write  BOX  W,  Ayrshire  Digest,  Brandon,  Vt. 


GIRL  OR  woman  for  general  housework; 

own  room  and  bath.  Two  adults,  two 
children.  State  salary  and  references.  MRS. 
F.  D.  CLARK,  Old  Norwalk  Road,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCED  FAMHAND,  milk  two  cows, 
able  to  drive  truck;  $60  month,  room, 
board.  Steady.  Give  age.  GREEN  GABLES, 
Bradford,  N.  H. 


WANTED  —  Girl  or  woman;  housework, 
assist  cooking.  Modern  country  home, 
pleasant  room,  bath;  $55  month.  Write 
giving  age,  references.  ADVERTISER  4344, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Reliable  middleaged  man, 
gardener-houseman  for  small  family  in 
suburban  New  York  home;  steady  position, 
light  work,  good  home;  $25  monthly  and 
board.  Five  minutes  New  York  subway.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4348,  care  Rural  New.Yorker. 


WOMAN  OR  capable  girl  to  care  for  house 
and  two  children.  About  $50  to  start. 
Good  home.  Write,  MOLLOW,  711  Living¬ 
ston  Road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Couple,  two  year  child. 

Good  home.  Own  room.  Write,  184-55 
Tudor  Road,  Jamacia,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Modern  home,  near  town. 

steady  for  one  adult.  ADVERTISER  4346, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  EXPERT  wanted:  Salary  $125 
per  month  with  cottage.  Agricultural 
school  training  necessary.  Experience  with 
battery  plant  preferred  but  not  essential. 
Give  full  qualifications  in  first  letter.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Apply  BROAD  ACRES 
FARM,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Phone  Bridge- 
water  2581. 


STEADY  POSITION  with  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  a  reliable  working  family 
who  can  take  full  charge  of  a  dairy  farm 
on  Long  Island,  consisting  of  50  cows  and 
40  acres  of  land.  Hand  milkers  preferred. 
House,  electricity,  milk  supplied.  State 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4350,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN  WANTED  for  general  farm  work,  good 
milker.  $60  per  month,  room,  board.  MRS. 
MARTHA  SCHUMANN,  Madison,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK  for  residence  of 
Director  of  Children’s  Institution, 
Pleasantville,  Westchester  County.  7-room 
house.  Light  laundry.  Two  adults,  child  2*4. 
State  qualifications  and  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4340,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


October  3,  1942 


COUPLE  —  Childless,  middleage,  Jersey 
home.  Two  adults,  permanent.  Woman 
light  housework.  Man,  handy,  drive  station, 
shopping,  own  car  personal  use,  furnished 
apartment,  bath,  heat,  light,  gas,  eggs, 
fruit,  vegetables;  premises.  Time  off  weekly, 
alternate  Sunday.  $75  monthly.  References. 
ADVERTISEI^4252,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  COUPLE  on  farm  estate,  man  to 
take  care  of  grounds,  coal  furnace,  able 
to  drive  car.  Woman  for  general  house¬ 
keeping  and  plain  cooking.  Location  address 
JOHN  J.  DALY-,  Fentondale  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone,  New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  COMPETENT,  cheerful. 

Complete  charge;  3  commuters  and  school 
boy.  Comfortable  suburban  home.  $70  a 
month.  MRS.  A.  S.  WING,  Riverside,  Conn. 


GIRL  OR  woman,  experienced,  capable. 

some  knowledge  Kosher  cooking,  no  heavy 
laundry;  two  school  girls.  Good  home. 
WECHSLER,  4722  12th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  131*/2  East  27th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


ARE  YOU  looking  for  a  job  with  modern 
living  conditions  and  agreeable  employer, 
up-to-date  equipment,  willing  to  interest 
yourself  in  a  method  of  farming  assuring 
better  soil  health  resulting  in  better  food 
for  man  or  beast.  Applying  couple  must  be 
unencumbered,  man  having  dairy  and 
general  farming  experience,  wife  housework 
for  two.  Steady  job  for  dependable  party. 
No  shifters  need  apply.  Give  references, 
experience,  wages  expected,  full  mainte¬ 
nance  basis.  MINKDALE  FARMS,  Newtown, 
Conn.,  or  Brown,  15  William  St.,  New  York, 
Room  1508. 


Situations  Wanted 


DEPENDABLE,  CONGENIAL,  married  man, 
52,  no  children;  handy,  for  caretaker  or 
overseer.  Permanent.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4300,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children,  desires  po¬ 
sition  on  modern  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
as  barn  man  or  assistant  herdsman;  New 
York  or  New  Jersey  preferred.  Life  long 
experience.  WALTER  SCHMIDT,  Home 
address,  Goshen,  Conn.  Mail  address.  St&r 
Route,  Torrington,  Conn. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man,  understands  ma¬ 
chinery,  handing  men,  wishes  position  as 
working  manager  on  general  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4311,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERD  MANAGER,  excellent  references. 

Care  MRS.  M.  KANE,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  FARM  estate  manager-caretaker, 
married,  with  a  sound,  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  livestock,  poultry  and  farm  crops. 
Situation  must  appeal  to  a  high  type  man 
with  excellent  judgment  and  ability  to 
organize  and  operate  a  country  place 
efficiently.  Well  educated,  honest,  capable. 
Send  particulars.  ADVERTISER  4319.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  MIDDLEAGED  woman  as 
housekeeper,  gentleman’s  or  motherless 
home.  Efficient,  responsible,  capable  of  full 
management.  $20  per  week.  P.  O.  BOX  327, 
Madison,  Conn. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER.  single,  37, 
pleasant,  good  reader  practical  nursing, 
also  clerical  work  and  plain  cooking.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4326,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SOBER,  SINGLE  man,  expert  hand  milker, 
seeks  Guernsey  test  cow  position  No 
machine  milking.  Expect  $100  monthly, 
plus  board.  Exempt  from  draft.  References. 
ADVERTISER  4328.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN,  FARM  school 
experienced,  reliable,  best 
Capable  of  taking  full  charge. 
358  Fourth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


graduate; 
references. 
E.  FUNK, 


SINGLE  MAN.  58,  best  health,  no  liquor' 
reliable;  wants  position,  caretaker,  handy¬ 
man  on  private  estate.  Can  do  all  repairs 
painter,  plumber,  wireing,  gardener,  any¬ 
thing.  References.  A.  W.  HATFIELD,  47 
Roosevelt  Ave,  Westwood,  N.  J.  Tel.  1437-J 


YOUNG  MARRIED  man  seeks  steady  em- 
ployment  with  progressive  poultry  plant. 
Draft  deferred.  Please  write  for  details  and 
character  references.  ADVERTISER  4338 
care  Rural  New-Yorker 


...  - J.  WcVllb  po- 

sition.  20  years  experience  with  horses, 
cattle,  poultry,  gardens.  $125  per  month 
ADVERTISER  4341,  care  Rural  New-Ybrker.' 

LADY,  MIDDLEAGED,  dapable,  educated 

wishes  position,  companion  or  house- 
keeper  to  person  alone,  small  family  or 
motherless  home.  ADVERTISER  4345,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods 

HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 

pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
A?r  t1?,ble-  Klse  and  coking.  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Horn-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat. 
2-lb.  can  65c;  4-lb  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
de'\Xcred  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 
HONEIY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE, 
INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


HONEY-  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60  lbs.  $8.60. 
,,™te  clover  or  wild  raspberry,  5  lbs. 
$05;  60  lbs.  $9.80.  Gift  cartons,  6  lbs.  six 
different  kinds,  $2.25.  Choicest  quality 
liquidfied.  Postpaid  third.  60  lbs.  F.  O.  B. 
HARRY  MERRILL',  Merrick  Road,  Massa- 
pequa.  New  York. 


HONEY,  VERY  light  amb, 

$8.40  per  60  lb.  can;  tw 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


clover 

$16.50. 


blend, 
J.  G. 


HONEY  —  60  lbs.  best  clover 

wheat  $7.20.  Not  prepaid, 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER, 
New  York. 


$8.40.  Buck- 
Satisfaction 
Fayetteville, 


T.  , r  visKiviUNr  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.90; 
half  gallon  $1.50.  Delivered  from  Farm  to 
w0??®’  r  STAFFORD  BROTHERS,  South 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 

SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clover 

«.A^ne/’  T£e  American  Honey  Institute’s 
Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  everv 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6,  5-lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCF.  RTVFR 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon  N  Y 

Continued  on  Page  521 
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Subscriber’s  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  520 
I _  Fruits  and  Foods  j 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail,  post¬ 
paid  $1.20;  10  lb.  pail  $2.10.  GARDEN 

GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. 

CHESTNUTS — Of  the  native  variety;  very 
delicious.  Not  the  imported  variety.  1  lb. 
50c.  Chinquipins  or  the  natural  wild  dwarf 
chestnut.  25c  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN, 
Dillsburg.  Pa. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey :  10 

lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  $3  galllon; 

i/z  gallon  $1.75;  5-lb.  pail  soft  sugar  $2.20 
postpaid  third  zone.  Quality  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Ave., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover;  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover 'or  buckwheat  spread,  $1.25.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


BOARDERS  WANTED:  Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 

MODERN,  CONGENIAL  farm  home; 

beautiful  location,  ideal  for  permanent 
home  and  hunting.  Plenty  good  plain  home 
cooking.  Special  rates  for  permanent  and 
Fall  guests.  HELEN  DITGES,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 
(Catskill  Mts.)  Telephone  Greenville  13F23. 


Miscellan  eous 


□ 


FOR  SALE:  Crawler  tractor,  Allis-Chalmers 
M.  In  perfect  condition,  three  years  old. 
Completely  equipped  with  power  take-off, 
starter,  lights;  price  $1,500.  Can  deliver  by 
truck.  RICHARD  EAMES,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  used  motorcycles.  Write 
stating  condition,  year  of  manufacture, 
etc.  Any  model.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE:  Generator  set,  latest  design, 
15  K.W.,  A.C.  or  D.C.,  single  or  3-phase, 
Caterpillar  Diesel  complete  with  gasoline 
starting  unit,  safety  devices,  etc.  Purchased 
last  year  for  emergency  installation  but 
never  taken  out  of  crate.  Reasonable  for 
cash.  Write  for  more  information.  S.  G. 
MILOSY,  Terrill  Road,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  New  or  second  hand,  sickle  bar 
power  mower.  GARDNER,  North,  Post 
Office,  Virginia.  _ 

WANTED — Garden  tractor,  any  condition; 

small  arc  welder,  also  lathe.  NEUBECK, 
North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Bees  and  equipment.  CARROLL 
R.  JENKINS,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  DeLaval  cream  separator  No. 

22.  Original  cost  $217.50  Electric  motor, 
volts  T10.  cycle  60.  All  in  good  condition 
and  ready  to  operate.  $100  cash.  J.  R. 
LOOMIS,  Box  720,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  One  No.  18  DeLaval  cream 
separator,  motor  drive,  capacity  800  lbs. 
milk  per  hour,  price  $145;  used  two  weeks. 
One  single  unit  McCormick-Deering  milk¬ 
ing  machine,  never  unpacked,  $180.  E.  A. 
MING,  Stephens  City,  Va. 


WANTED  —  110  volt  A.C.  light  plant. 
STERLING  FAIR,  Rt.  2,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  or  rent:  Cider  mill,  fully 
equipped,  ready  to  start,  1  No.  10  hy¬ 
draulic  press,  10  K.  W.  generator,  exhaust 
blower,  refrigerating  machine,  apple  peel¬ 
ing  machine  pulleys,  belting  and  shafting, 
21/2  inch  brass  pipes.  Wanted,  electric 
brooders  and  poultry  equipment.  BARTKE, 
Leeds,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  DeLaval  No.  12  electric  sepa¬ 
rator,  farm  scales,  electric  churn  practical¬ 
ly  new.  J.  S.  MARSH,  South  Salem,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  young  cattle, 
nearly  new  2-plow  tractor  on  rubber  with 
plows.  C.  COLUMBIA,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  International  milking  machine 
for  four  cows  $100  and  one  for  six  cows 
$150.  See  H.  M.  DUNGAN,  Armonk  Village 
406,  New  York. 

BUSSES  —  20  to  40  passengers.  Bargains. 

GRAY  COURT  SCHOOL,  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  Tel.  3-5815. 

CORD  WOOD  WANTED  in  large  quantities. 
RALPH  WILDMAN,  Patterson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Violin,  bicycle,  camera,  shot¬ 
gun,  radio,  traps,  nails,  staples.  BOX 
101-R1  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

LAYING  CAGES  for  sale.  Five  units.  72 
birds  each.  Arndt  deluxe  type,  good 
condition,  price  reasonable.  CORTLANDT 
FISH,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

SLIGHTLY  USED  grain  binder,  also  thresh¬ 
ing  machine.  Inquire  CLARENCE  DAVID¬ 
SON,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TRACTOR.  perfect  condition 
with  plow,  disc  and  mower,  ANATOLE 
KOLODNY,  R.  F.  D.,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

70  QUILTS,  $5-$30.  Crib  quilts,  aprons, 
hooked  rugs,  delicious  canned  chicken,  12 
pints  $8.  Pork,  fruit,  vegetables,  sorghum 
molasses.  Quilting  done.  Circular.  VERA 
FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

WANTED  —  Recent  model  orchard  sprayer 
in  excellent  condition.  Minimum  400  gallon 
tank  and  500  pounds  pressure  delivered  at 
the  guns.  P.  O.  BOX  326.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Tractor  plow,  cash!  WHITE. 
560  Winterburn  Grove,  Cliffside  Park,  N.  J. 

WANTED  ■ —  Second  -  hand  animal  traps. 
J.  GOBROSEK,  Oaksville,  N.  Y. 

A  FORDON  Caterpillar  tractor  in  first 
class  condition  for  sale.  DAVIS  BROWN, 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

HARRISON  L.  CHAMBERLAIN  kindly  com- 
municate  with  SIEGFRIED  BOCKBERG, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Egg  Auctions  and  Contests 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Flemington,  N.  J. 
Flemington  Auction  Market,  Tele¬ 
phone  Flemington  242.  Egg  prices, 
September  21. 

White  Eggs—  Low  High 


N.  J.  Fancy  Extra..: 

$0.51 

$0,541/4 

N.  J.  Fancy  Medium. 

.44 

.481/: 

N.  J.  Grade  A.  Ext. . . 

.483/4 

.511/4 

N.  J.  Grade  A  Medium 

•421/2 

.47 

N.  J,  Pullets . 

.30i/> 

.38 

N.  J.  Peewees . 

.231/4 

.28 

Ducks-Guineas . 

.25 

.25 

Number  cases  sold, 

1,583. 

Derry,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire  Egg  Producers 
Cooperative,  Derry,  N.  H.,  telephone 
Derry  204.  Egg  prices  Sept.  17. 


Brown  Eggs  — 

Low 

High 

Double  yolk . 

$0.60 

Very  large . 

$0.54 

.55 

N.  H.  Special  large . . 

.52 

-.53 

N.  H.  special  medium 

.381/2 

.391/2 

Pullets  . '. . . 

.281/2 

.29 

Peewees  . 

.22 

.221/: 

Number  cases  sold,  1,290. 


Brockton,  Mass. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction 
Assn.,  Inc.,  491  West  Main  St.,  Avon, 
Mass.  H.  Whelan,  Mgr.,  telephone 
Brockton  4646.  Egg  auctions  held 
regularly  every  Monday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  at  1:15  P.M.  Poultry  auction 
every  Tuesday  at  1:30  P.M.  Egg 
prices  Sept.  17. 

Brown  Eggs —  Low  High 
Mass,  large1  special. .  .$0.52  $0.54 

Mass,  medium  special  .39  .40 

Pullets  . . .  r. . 2814  .29 

Peewees . 22  .2214 

Number  cases  sold,  1,285. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lehigh  Valley  Egg  Producers 
Assn.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Auction 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  1:30  P.M. 
Telephone  Bethlehem  7-5771,  E.  A. 
Kirschman,  Mgr. 

White  Eggs  —  Low  High 


Fancy  large . 

$0.53 

$0.60 

Fancy  medium . 

.42 

•51% 

Extras  large  . 

.54 

.56 

Extras  medium . 

.41% 

.50% 

Standard  large . 

.53% 

•54% 

Standard  medium . . . . 

.44 

.46 

Producers  large . 

.38 

.543/4 

Producers  medium . . . 

.39 

•45% 

Pullets  . 

.31 

.41  y4 

Peewees  . 

.22% 

.331/4 

Jumbos  . 

.56 

.573/4 

Crax  . 

.393/4 

.40 

P.  W.  Crax . 

.14 

.20  y4 

Brown  Eggs  — 

Fancy  large . 

.50 

.51 

Fancy  medium . 

.38 

.43 

Extras  large . 

.50 

.50% 

Extras  medium . 

.38 

.42% 

Pullets  . 

•  303/4 

•35% 

Peewees  . 

.201/4 

.29% 

Jumbos . 

.541/4 

.54% 

Number  cases  sold 

,  567. 

N.  Y.  State  Egg  Contest 

During  the  50th  week  of  the  20th 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Test,  carried  on  at"  the  State 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  the  pullets  laid  an 
average  of  2.39  eggs  per  bird,  or 
at  the  rate  of  34.1  percent.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  .3  percent  from  last 
week’s  production.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  172.80  eggs  per 
pullet.  Egg  prices,  September  15: 

High  Pens  for  Week 

Points  Eggs 

RIR — Crooks  Farm .  58  56 

NH — Fallgren  Farms .  55  51 

WL — Cook  Park  Pity  Farm  50  49 

BPR — R.  C.  E.  Wallace...  49  49 

WL — John  J.  Caprarulo...  47  45 

WL— Martin  Weitzler .  47  45 

RIR— J.  J.  Warren .  46  44 

RIR— T.  H.  Mettler .  45  45 

RIR— T.  H.  Mettler .  45  44 

RIR— J.  J.  Warren .  44  42 

White  Leghorns 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm. . .  .3032  2929 

G.  Milton  Haas . 2989  2977 

Foreman  Poultry  Farm _ 2829  2809 

Martin  Wietzler . 2769  2672 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Miami  Chick  Hatchery. ..  .2214  2109 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Angus  J.  Urquhart . 2736  2667 

Victor  H.  Kirkup . 2644  2623 

Missouri  Vy.  Pity.  Fm  &  Hy.2571  2466 
New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Breeding  Farm... 2538  2499 

Fallgren  Farms . 2388  2258 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Crooks  Farm . 3136  3045 

J.  J.  Warren.. . 2966  2851 

Moss  Farm . 2856  2648 

E.  B.  Parmenter . 2836  2669 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 2831  2872 


MEAT  PRICES  HIGH  ? 


HALLS 

t)i wf&y 

CHICKS 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 

Ideal  for  Broilers,  Fryers  and  Boasters.  Fine 
for  Capons  too.  Others  hare  reduced  their  cost 
of  living  this  way,  so  can  you — and  here’s  how: 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  of  our  circular — 
HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS  IN  THE  OFF 
SEASON,  including  special  ideas  for  brood¬ 
ing  in  small  units. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  lne.. 

Box  60,  _ Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


Starrs  Egg  Contest 

Carried  on  at  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Conn., 
50th  week  ended  Sept.  15.  H.  M. 
Scott,  Supervisor. 

1  Barred  Rocks 

Points  Eggs 

Dryden  Pity.  Bdg.  Farm.. 3466  3350 

Dryden  Pity.  Bdg.  Farm.. 3448  3320 

Harco  Orchards  &  Pity  Fms.3183  3013 

David  T.  Cohen . *3099  2941 

White  Rocks 

Riley  Poultry  Farm . 3296  3230 

Albert  C.  Lawton* . 2790  2654 

Imperial  Bdg.  Farm . 2601  2620 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 3728  3762 

Crooks  Farm . 3721  3498 

C.  C.  Hersey . 3525  3366 

Thomas  H.  Mettler . 3523  3504* 

New  Hampshires 

Joachim  Bdg.  Farm . 3538  3330 

George  A.  Pearce . 3255  3099 

Ebenwood  Farm . 3203  3015 

White  Leghorns 

Holser’s  Valley  Farm . 3846  3590 

Kauder’s  Ped.  Leghorns _ 3731  3483 

J.  A.  Hanson . 3594  3420 


LEARN  TO  SEX 

95%  PROFICIENCY  GUARANTEED 

CLASSES  START  OCTOBER  19th 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS  TODAY 

BEACON  SEXING  SCHOOL 

BEACON  HATCHERIES  Inc.,  Dept  15, 

1207  Belmont  Ave.,  North  Heledon,  New  Jersey 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  Bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Guar.  Cat.  Free. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  —  Unsexed.  Pullets,  Ckls. 
Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns. .  .$9.50  $16.00  $5.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  9.50  12.00  10-50 

R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires _  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross....  9.50  12.00  10.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


TOLMAN  f  S  Pl'yMOu’tH  ROCKS 

BABY  CHICKS  S 1 2.00  per  1 OO 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN’S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity. 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  circular. 
I  Specialize— One  Breed,  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 

DEPT.  F  .  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  92  score,  45  to  45  %c;  eggs,  mixed 
colors,  extra  fancy,  39%  to  45 Vic;  mediums,' 
34y2c;  white,  specials,  46>4c:  browns.  44V2 
to  51%c;  Pacific  Coast,  Jumbos,  53  to 
55  %c.  Live  poultry:  Arrivals  were  light 
and  there  was  very  little  wholesale  ac¬ 
tivity  due  to  the  holiday.  Dressed  poultry: 
Fowls,  29%c;  chickens,  33c;  ducks,  22c; 

34  to  38c-  APPles,  bu.,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  potatoes,  100  lb.  sacks,  $1.50  to  $1 65; 
spinach  bu.  bsk.,  90  to  $1;  squash,  %  bu. 
bsk.,  50c;  turnips,  %  bu.  bsk.,  40c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 

Calves,  good  to  choice,  $17.50  to  $18;  hogs, 
$15  to  $15.20;  lambs,  firm;  steers,  choice, 
900-1100  lbs.,  $14.50  to  $15;  ewes,  all  weights, 
$2  to  $6. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 

Cattle,  good  to  choice,  $14  to  $15;  good, 
fat  steers,  $13  to  $14;  common  to  good  fat 
bulls,  $7.50  to  $12.50;  common  to  good  fat 
cows,  $5.50  to  $10.25;  heifers,  700  to  1100  lbs., 
$6.50  to  $12.75;  hogs,  prime  heavy,  $13.90 
to  $14.50;  sheep,  prime  wethers,  $6.25  to 
$6.75;  culls  to  choice  lambs,  $5  to  $11; 
veal  calves,  $16.50  to  $17.50;  heavy  and 
medium  calves,  $7  to  $14.50. 


Eastern  New  York  Holstein 
Sale 

The  Eastern  New  York  Holstein 
Club  will  conduct  its  fourth  annual 
purebred  consignment  sale  at  the 
Dutchess  County  Fair  Grounds  in 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday, 
October  10  at  1:00  P.M. 

The  consignments  consist  of  44 
fresh  or  close-up  females.  Half  of 
them  are  first  and  second  calf  heifers, 
and  the  others  are  young  heavy 
milking  cows,  with  C.  T.  A.  and  Herd 
Records  up  to  600  pounds  of  fat.  Six 
young  bulls  caryipg  the  breed’s  best 
blood  lines  will  afford  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  good  future  herd  sire. 

Catalogs  vyill  be  mailed  on  request 
by  writing  to  R.  Austin  Backus, 
Mexico,  N.  Y.,  or  Paul  Erwin,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 


Boston  Produce  Markets  ^r£es  Farm  Labor  Draft 


Butter,  creamery,  higher  scoring,  45  Vi  to 
46%c;  eggs,  spceials,  52c;  medium,  39c; 
pullets,  28c;  peewees,  22c;  western  hennery 
brown,  50c;  white,  48c.  Live  poultry:  Fowl, 
22'  to  22 Vic;  roasters,  27  to  28c;  fryers,  25 
to  26c;  broilers,  25  to  26c;  roosters,  16  to 
17c.  Dressed  poultry:  Native  fowl,  28  to  29c; 
broilers,  30  to  32c;  western  chickens,  32 Vi; 
turkeys,  39 '/a  to  40c.  Potatoes,  100  ,1b.  bag, 
$1.85  to  $2;  onions,  50  lb.  bag’,  $1.25  to  $1.65; 
beans,  green.  $1.75  to  $2.50;  celery,  90c 
to  $1.10;  cauliflower,  60  to  85c.  Hay,  Timo¬ 
thy.  No.  1,  $24  to  $25;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3,  $20  to  $21;  first  cutting  alfalfa,  No. 
1,  $24  to  $25;  No.  2,  $21.50  to  $23.50;  second 
cutting  alfalfa,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  No.  2,  $25 
to  $26;  alsike,  No.  1,  $24  to  $25;  No.  2, 
$22.50  to  $23.50;  rye  straw.  No.  1,  long,  $29 
to  $30;  oat  straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Speaking  before  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  last  week. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
suggested  the  possibility  of  legislation 
to  draft  labor  for  farm  work  and  to 
prevent  the  present  workers  from 
leaving  the  farm.  Mr,  Wickard 
pointed  that  with  the  high  wages  of 
industry  still  taking  men  off  the 
farms,  and  with  less  farm  machinery 
available,  plus  the  necessary  extra 
production  of  crops,  measures  must 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  farm  labor 
shortage  for  1943. 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

■■  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. .$10.00  $17.00  $4.09 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _  9.00  16.00  4.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  10.00  12.00  10-00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red -Rock  Cr.  11.00  13.00  11.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  ....  9.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

_  „  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B,  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

JPUIjIjETS  -  TTTDvrct 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg- Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  "AAAA”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland.  Michigan 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  \Vhlte  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock -Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low- 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

nHl«riteBnmTDvUla£.^i  latest  Price  list- 

v  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 

°ox  _ * _  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

Breeding  Cocliorels 

Pedigreed  J* Mount  Hope  Strain”  (White  Leghorn) 
hatched  June  la,  1942,  raised  on  free  Alfalfa  range 
excellent  condition.  Regular  mating  stock  and  "Speeiai 
Mating  available.  (Limited  supply).  For  further  de¬ 
tails  and  prices  write  to  PLEASANT  PLAINS  farm 
Franklin  Park,  N.  J.  Tel.  East  M  illstone,  N.  J.  5I2R2 

I  Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vl-U.S.)  Pull 

_ _  Clean  Breeders.  Make 

OflDDCn  DfiniC  good  layers,  broilers) 
DnnntU  HULnj  Sexed  chicks  available. 

'  ..  “  ‘  Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 

_ Poultry  Farms,  Box  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Kft,, 
STARTED  PlILLET  CHICKS  K”™*. 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery.  Haekettstiw"  N.  J. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  Leghorns. 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  FrtiL 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  A  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE.  Rt.  2.  T.lfort,  Pit 


PULLETS  regh,<?rns’  .Reds  and  Rock-Reds.  Als 

\  ,  “J.earhng  nens.  All  high  productn 

stock.  M.  E.  SMITH,  MIDDLESEX,  NEW  YORE 


*  BRICKS  —  World’s  largest  production 
««?n^..]owes^  Prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,8  OHIO 


BPumcmm's  ms 


f  R  Bref,de”  c“lled  “d  Blood  Tested  by  Stained  Anti- 
gen  method.  Can  ship  Monday  or  Thursday.  Cash  or 
w>?ui'  38?t  Pa‘£  1Q<>/0  arrivtat  St.  Run  Barred  or 
White  Rocks,  New  Hampshires  $10-100  H.Mix  $9-ioo 

J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER.  Box  R,  Beaver  Springs,  Pal 


DUCKLINGS  Iinparlal  ^ommoth  Pekins  $20-1 
a  lavJJ  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield, 


DUCKLINGS  Bonners  $15.00-100;  $8-00- 

uuvunmu  Harry  Burnham,  North  Collins,  N. 


WAR 
1 


Squabs  wanted  to 
save  beef,  pork  for 
army,  navy.  Thou¬ 
sands  needed.  Raised 
In  only  25  days.  Royal  squabs  sell  *  at 
TOP  poultry  prices.  Write  for  war  prices 
and  starter  FREE  BOOK  with  easy  profit¬ 
able  methods  of  breeders  in  every  State. 
RICE  FARM,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  slid  4-dozen  sizes.  Sc  postage 
brings  free  sample  N..  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiD 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  t  t 
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HOME  FRONT 


A  k$l 

Now — when  Uncle  Sam’s 
milk  and  butterfat  production  are 
so  important — Hinman  milkers 
are  serving  behind  the  lines.  Hin- 
man’s  speedy  dependability  has 
been  a  godsend,  with  good  farm 
labor  so  scarce . . .  for  each  Hinman 
Unit  milks  up  to  15  cows  an  hour 
— fast  and  clean!  And  Hinman 
users  know  that  the  10"  Low- 
Vacuum  is  gentle  on  the  cow  .  .  . 
protects  her  teats  and  udder  .  .  . 
keeps  them  in  soft,  pliable  Condi¬ 
tion.  Last  year  no  less  than  1 1 
Grand  Champions  were  regularly 
Hinman-Milked!  Yet  Hinman  is 
not  a  ''Contest  Milker” — its  gentle, 
easy  Low- Vacuum  gets  every  cow’s 
full  cooperation  in  milking  safe 
and  fast. 

Your  Government  is  good  to 
you  in  permitting  Hinman  Milkers 
to  be  manufactured.  Our  produc¬ 
tion  is  good — but  there  are  still  not 
enough  to  go  ’round.  So  please  be 
patient. 

Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.#  Inc. 

Box  21 

Oneida,  New  York 


ALREADY  HA 

“t «» « 

k°owo  authonrv"  by  a  We 
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AN  important  feature  of  TI-O-GA  service 
is  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeding  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  shows  you  how  to  feed  cor¬ 
rectly  yet  with  greatest  economy.  It  is 
simple  and  easy  to  follow  and  points  the 
way  to  more  profitable  use  of  the  roughage 
you  raise. 

Let  the  TI-O-GA  service  man  near  you 
explain  TI-O-GA’s  tested  Dairy  Feeding 
Program,  without  obligation.  A  free  book¬ 
let  is  also  available.  Ask  your  TI-O-GA 
dealer  or  write  to  , 

TIOGA  MILLS,  Ine.,  Dept.  A-92  Waverly,  N.Y. 


Dr .  Naylor’s 


UNITE 


A  thorough  treatment  for  stub¬ 
born  conditions — Hoof  Rot, 
Hoof  e  Lameness,  '  Thrush, 
Bruises,  Calk  Wounds.  Just 
pour  if  on.  Per  bottle  $1.00. 

At  dealers  or  by  mail  postpaid.  r 

H.  W.  Naylor  Co.,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


CATALOG  FREE 

over  100  pages  °f  ^JlBr  g 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
1  AND 
I  SPECIALTIES 


r 


l 


ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  Ri 


Tv  n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  **  See  guarantee  editorial  page, 


At  the  Mineola  Fair 

Celebrating  their  100  th  Annual 
Exhibition,  the  Centennial  Mineola 
Fair  was  of  exceptional  merit. 

Woodside  Acres,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Richard  M.  Tobin,  Syosset,  L.  I., 
won  Grand  Champion  Guernsey  bull 
on  Rockingham  Fairboy.  Their  four 
year  old  female  entry,  Mystic  Wood- 
side  won  the  purple  ribbon  for  cows. 
Manager  Enoch  Christensen  ex¬ 
hibited  the  Woodside  Acres  herd. 

The  New  York  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale, 
showed  excellent  entries  in  both 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  winning 
numerous  awards. 

In  the  Jersey  classes  the  entries  of' 
Mrs.  Payne  Whitney,  Greentree 
Farm,  Manhasset,  won  the  Grand 
Championships  for  both  bull  and  fe¬ 
male.  Their  Senior  and  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  bull,  Hamilton  Valient  Standard, 
is  a  Gold  Medal  Sire.  Their  top  four 
year  old  female  winner,  Boutilliere 
Prudence  Belle,  had  been  fresh  30 
days,  and  on  the  day  shown  milked 
40  pounds.  Minnamere  Farms,  Great 
Neck,  owned  by  G.  C.  Gignoux,  won 
Junior  Jersey  Championship  honors 
on  a  nine  months  old  calf,  of  out¬ 
standing  type.  Mr.  Gignoux’s  17  year 
old  daughter,  Elise,  handled  the 
herd  and  exhibited  the  entries  like 
a  veteran  shbwman.  They  were  also 
first  on  Junior  Calf  Herd  and  won 
several  other  awards. 

In  the  Holstein  classes  good  en¬ 
tries  were  exhibited  throughout  by 
Farmingdale  Institute,  and  J.  M. 
Fearns,  Albertson,  L.  I.  The  Matine- 


October  3,  1942 

cock  Dairy  won  numerous  awards  on 
worthy  entries.  Prof.  F.  C.  Daugherty, 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  judged  the  livestock 
classes. 

The  various  breeds  of  sheep  were 
well  represented  with  53  entries  from 
the  B.  N.  Townsend  flock,  Interlaken, 
Seneca  County.  Mr.  Townsend’s 
shepherd,  C.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  was  in 
charge  of  their  exhibit.  A  two  year 
old  ^Shropshire,  owned  by  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff,  carrying  desirable  breed 
type  combined  with  a  good  fleece  was 
awarded  Champion  Shropshire  ram 
honors.  The  hog  classes  were  well 
filled  with  Durocs,  Polands,  Hamp- 
shires  and  Chesters  from  the  Town¬ 
send  herd. 

The  numerous  goat  entries  were 
worthy  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  milk  goat  breeds,  including  the 
Saanens,  Toggenburgs,  Nubians, 
French  and  Rock  Alpines.  The  en¬ 
tries  of  Mrs.  T.  N.  Taylor,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ontario  County,  won  numer¬ 
ous  prizes. 

The  Poultry  exhibit  maintained  its 
usual  high  standard.  The  regular 
breeds  were  all  there  and  enough  of 
the  less  common  varieties  to  add 
interest  to  The  showing. 

On  the  Home  Front  there  were 
many  signs  of  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  are  all 
working  this  year.  In  the  Women’s 
Building  besides  the  usual  display  of 
colorful  quilts  and  fine  needlework 
there  were  examples  of  home  dying, 
and  weaving  from  the  virgin  wool 
to  the  finished  product. 


Students  at  the  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.,  exhibited  these  Guernsey  heifers  to  prize  winning  honors  at  the 

Mineola  Centennial  Fair. 


Our  Cover  Page  Soy  Beans  for  Hay 


The  husky  farm  horses  on 
the  cover  page  are  two  of  the 
four  that  William  Kroll  keeps  on 
his  90  acre  Suffolk  County  (N.  Y.) 
dairy  farm,  known  as  Buttercup 
Dairy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kroll  started  out 
five  years  ago  on  their  own  venture 
with  only  30  head.  With  25  years  of 
farm  and  dairy  experience  behind 
him,  Mr.  Kroll  soon  had  his  Butter¬ 
cup  Dairy  on  an  enviable  footing, 
milking  85  Holstein  and  Guernsey 
cows.  He  supplies  two  hospitals  with 
milk  and  has  his  own  private  route, 
and  numberless  neighbors  who  drive 
from  as  far  as  their  A  or  B  cards 
permit  drop  in  and  buy  milk  at 
the  dairy. 

One  of  the  local  diversions  has 
been  to  sit  in  one’s  car  outside  the 
pasture  and  watch  these  four  horses 
play  and  kick  up  their  heels.  It  is 
no  uncommon  sight  on  a  pleasant 
afternoon  when  the  horses  are  rest¬ 
ing,  to  see  several  automobiles 
lined  up,  and  the  delighted  occu¬ 
pants, usually  city  people,  watching 
with  open  mouths  while  the  animals 
put  on  their  own  show  of  racing 
and  chasing  each  other  around,  rear¬ 
ing  playfully,  pretending  to  engage 
in  fights  which  end  in  mock  chases, 
and  generally  behaving  like  colts, 
although  they  are  seven  and  nine 
years  old  as  teams. 

Pauline  and  William,  the  two 
Kroll  children,  often  go  into  the 
pasture  and  play  with  the  horses, 
and  it  is  both  touching  and  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  how  the  big  creatures 
snort  and  run  around  the  children, 
“showing  off”  with  due  care  for 
their  small  playmates.  m.  a.  e. 


In  the  March  21st  issue  of  your 
paper  there  is  an  article  concerning 
“Soy  Beans  and  Rape  for  Hay.”  A 
subscriber  asks  whether  soy  beans 
can  be  cut  as  hay  and  stored  in  the 
barn  for  winter  feeding. 

I  have  found  that  soybeans  make 
excellent  hay  for  winter  feeding  and 
each  year  I  put  about  50  tons  in  the 
barn  for  this  purpose.  The  beans 
should  be  cut  while  the  leaves  are 
still  green.  They  should  remain  in 
the  swath  24  hours  and  raked  into 
windrows.  After  another  24  hours 
they  are  ready  to  be  shocked  or 
stored  in  the  hay  mow.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  shock  them  and  then  haul  them 
in  at  their  convenience,  but  a  great 
many  put  them  in  the  barn  directly 
from  the  windrow.  Anyone  who  has 
had  experience  in  storing  hay  will 
know  when  the  beans  are  cured 
sufficiently  for  storing  in  the  bai'n. 

Soy  beans  cut  for  hay  will  stand 
a  lot  of  abuse  without  substantial 
deterioration,  and  I  know  of  no 
better  winter  feed  for  cattle,  unless 
it  is  alfalfa.  l.  e.  h. 

Missouri 


Box  Stall  Dimensions 

Please  give  dimensions  for  a  box 
stall  for  a  mare  weighing  1,800 
pounds.  g.  b. 

New  Jersey 

A  box  stall  eight  or,  ten  feet 
square  is  about  right  for  the  purpose 
intended.  There  is  not  much  ad¬ 
vantage  having  such  stalls  more  than 
12  x  12  feet  in  dimension.  A  good 
roomy  box  stall,  dry  and  well  bedded 
makes  an  excellent  maternity  stall. 
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-  Following  the  Road  - 

Fresno  and  Sequoia  National  Park 

By  H. 


Fresno  is  the  center  of  raisin 
grape  and  fig  production.  Fig  trees 
are  propagated  on  their  own  roots 
from  hardwood  cuttings,  and  will 
make  salable  trees  in  one  year. 
North  of  town,  out  Christmas  Tree 
Lane  at  Figardens  is  the  W.  E. 
Roberts  ranch  where  1,500  tons  of 
California’s  30,000  tons  of  figs  are 
grown.  Yields  are  one  to  two  tons 
of  dry  figs  per  acre,  the  drying 
ratio  being  about  one  to  three  of 
fresh  fruit.  The  Kadota  fig  is  used 
largely  for  canning,  the  Mission, 
White  Adriatic  and  Calmyrna  for 
drying.  The  latter  is  considered  the 
highest  in  quality. 

The  figs  are  allowed  to  ripen  and 
drop  on  the  ground.  Mexican 
families  gather  them  and  place 
them  in  trays,  to  be  further 
dried  in  the  sun.  When  sufficiently 
dried,  according  to  moisture  tests, 
they  are  piled  in  tight  bins  and 


Loading  figs  in  the  largest  fig  plan¬ 
tation  in  the  world  —  everything  is 
highly  mechanized. 


treated  with  methyl  bromide  vapor 
to  destroy  any  insect  life  that  may 
be  present.  After  removal  they  are 
carefully  sorted  by  hand  on  the 
farm,  the  amount  of  discarded  pro¬ 
duct  running  in  some  years  very 
high  —  last  season  50  percent. 

From  here,  the  fruit  goes  to  the 
local  packing  plant,  where  again  it 
is  sorted  and  graded  for  size.  A 
'vacuum  tube  sucks  up  and  discards 
any  light  or  puffy  figs.  Small  and 
off-grade  fruits  are  sliced  and  made 
into  fig  paste.  For  the  dessert  pack 
the  fruit  is  passed  through  boiling 
water,  pressure  „  cooked  for  three 
minutes  to  soften  the  outer  portion, 
and  then  packed  by  hand  while  still 
hot.  Each  fig  is  picked  up  individ¬ 
ually,  and  either  cut  and  spread  or 
pulled  and  flattened  sidewise,  as  it 
is  placed  into  the  particular  size  and 
shape  block  for  each  particular  trade. 

The  amount  of  hand  work  and  the 
tonnage  discarded  makes  it  difficult 
to  see  how  there  can  be  any  profit 
in  fig  growing,  but  there  seems  to 
be.  A  highly  effective  technical 
laboratory  service  maintained  by  the 
California  Dried  Fruit  Association 
advises  at  every  step,  and  the 
Government  Prorate  operating  on  a 
quality  basis  insures  quality  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  movement  of  figs  not  up  to 
standard.  Close  cooperation,  due  to 
the  relatively  few  operators,  and  the 
compactness  of  the  growing  area, 
account  in  large  measure  for  the 
success  of  the  fig  industry.  Such  a 
system  in  the  apple  industry  would 
be  called  “regimentation.” 

Grape  culture  is  intensive.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  grapes  of  the  country 
are  produced  in  California,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  tonnage  comes  from  this 
area.  Yields  of  Emperor  grapes 
have  been  reported  from  9  *6  tons 
to  as  high  as  15  tons  per  acre  at 
three  years.  A  Federal  laboratory 
maintained  at  Fresno  devotes  much 
of  its  time  to  grape  problems,  es¬ 
pecially  diseases,  rootstocks,  and 
breeding.  An  interesting  method  is 
used  to  speed  up  the  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Seed  of  the  new  cross  is 
planted  in  early  Spring.  In  May  or 
June  three  buds  are  taken  from  the 
new  plant  and  inserted  on  a  single 
tagged  cane  of  an  established  plant. 
In  July  the  cane  is  bent  above  the 
bud,  thus  forcing  the  bud  into 
growth.  The  cane  is  then  cut  away 
just  above  the  bud  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  fruit  has  been  secured  the 
same  season! 

Another  item  of  interest  is  the 
development  of  an  electrically 
operated  double-cut  circular  saw  on 
which  grape  scions  are  cut  with 
mortise  and  tendon  for  rapid  graft- 


B.  Tukey 

ing,  and  making  possible  a  perfect 
matching.  This  is  a  significant  piece 
of  work  because  rootstocks  are  im¬ 
portant  with  grapes  in  California, 
and  much  grafting  is  done.  In  the 
Napa  County  and  the  northern 
California  sections  where  many  wine 
grapes  are  grown,  the  Rupestris  St. 
George  is  much  used,  seemingly  well 
adapted  to  the  drier,  un-irrigated 
hillsides  of  that  region.  By  crossing 
Solonis  ( Vitis  longii)  x  Othello 
(Clinton  x  Black  Hamburg)  a  root- 
stock  has  been  secured  which  is 
known  as  1613,  which  is  resistant  to 
both  nematode  and  phylloxera.  - 

Pierce’s  disease,  first  reported  back 
in  the  1880’s  is  still  a  limiting  factor 
in  grape  production,  and  even  today 
it  is  not  too  well  understood.  By 
most  it  is  considered  to  be  a  virus 
but  by  others  it  is  thought  to  be 
purely  physiological.  The  symptoms 
are  leaves  which  dry  out  at  the 
margins  and  blades  which  fall  off, 
leaving  the  leaf  petioles  attached  to 
the  plant  and  giving  a  most  peculiar 
“porcupine”  appearance  to  the  vine. 

So  much  for  horticulture;  again 
the  trail  leads  eastward  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  past  acres 
of  grapes,  some  peaches,  some  cotton, 
winding  up  through  the  foothills 
higher  and  higher  to  7,000  feet  and 
this  time  to  see  more  intimately  the 
Sequoias  in  the  great  Sequoia 
National  Park.  Then  to  drive  30  miles 
deep  into  the  Kings  Canyon  National 
Park  to  Cedar  Grove — a  deep  narrow 
canyon  through  which  a  beautifully 
engineered  road  runs  and  provides 
extraordinary  views  of  great  granite 
cliffs  and  narrow  defiles.  What  a 
place  this  would  be  to  take  burros 
and  pack  back  into  the  High  Sierras 
beyond! 

The  Sequoias  are  easily  the  most 
remarkable  sight  on  the  trip.  There 
are  32  groves  in  the  area.  Many 
trees  are  so  distinctive  that  they 
have  been  individually  named,  as 
General  Grant  (christened  the 
National  Christmas  Tree),  Washing¬ 
ton,  Abe  Lincoln,  William  McKinley, 
The  President,  Roosevelt,  Clara 
Barton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  to 
mention  a  few.  Most  impressive  is 
the  General  Sherman  tree,  said  to 
be  the  oldest  living  thing,  between 
3,000  and  4,000  years  of  age.  Imagine 
pacing  42  steps  around  a  tree,  whose 
exact  base  measurement  is  101.6  feet 
and  which  has  a  branch  6.8  feet  in 
diameter  130  feet  from  the  ground. 

Fires  have  left  great  wounds  at 
the  bases  of  these  trees,  but  the 
thick  bark  gives  such  unusual  pro¬ 
tection  that  they  have  not  been 
severely  injured  and  many  wounds 
have  healed.  This  fire-resisting 
quality  is  undoubtedly  a  great  asset, 
there  were  no  big  trees  there. 

From  Morro  Rock,  a  climb  of  300 
feet  up  a  rock  stairway,  a  panorama 


Road  cut  through  fallen  Sequoia  tree 
in  Sequoia  National  Park. 


is  unfolded  of  the  region  for  miles 
around — the  Great  Western  Divide, 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  even 
the  Cascade  Range,  clear  across  the 
valley  near  the  Pacific  Ocean  to 
the  west.  And  although  the  Big  Trees 
are  the  principal  attraction,  Sequoia 
Park  is  one  of  the  most  scenically 
beautiful  of  the  National  Parks  and 
would  merit  a  visit  even  though 
there  were  no  big  trees  there. 

The  visit  completed,  the  road  this 
time  drops  dizzily  down  and  down 
and  down  in  one  switchback  after 
the  other,  to  wind  through  the  foot¬ 
hills  and  hug  them  cozily  as  it  bears 
to  the  south  to  reach  olive  groves, 
orange  plantings  and  vegetable  plots 
in  the  interesting  and  intensive 
horticultural  center  at  Lindsay. 


He's  firing  telephone  wire  at  a  Zero! 

This  fighter  plane,  with  its  six  wing  guns  spitting 
fire,  uses  up  enough  copper  every  minute  to  make 
several  miles  of  telephone  line. 

That’s  the  right  use  for  copper  now  —  and  it’s 
the  reason  why  we  can’t  continue  to  expand  our 
facilities  to  take  care  of  the  expanding  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  telephone  traffic. 

Right  now,  our  lines  are  flooded  with  Long 
Distance  calls.  Most  of  them  have  to  do  with  the 
war  —  they  must  have  the  right  of  way. 

Will  you  help  us  keep  the  wires  clear  for  war  calls 
«-  — industrial  calls  that  send  a  planedownthe  assembly 

line  —  military  calls  that  send  it  into  the  air  against 
the  enemy? 

You  can  do  it  hy  keeping  your  own  calls  as  few 
and  as  brief  as  possible.  And  you’ll  be  bringing 
Victory  that  much  nearer. 

Bell  Telephone  System 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


house,  made  in  t  he 
U  S. A.  PREDICTS  the  WEATHER 
IN  ADVANCE.  Guaranteed  to 
work.  When  the  witch  comes  out 
for  bad  weather,  girl  and  boy  in¬ 
dicate  nice  weather.  Acts  with  amazing 
accuracy,  has  thermometer  on  front. 
Weather  House  is  7  in.  high  and  6  in. 
wide.  Shipped  complete  ready  to  use. 

SEND  NO  MONEY,  ^  ft VSKi 

postage  on  our  positive  assurance 
of  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 

t  Wc  pay  Postage  il  remittance  comes  with 
order.)  Don't  wail — Write  today  to 

WEATHER  MAN.  IipLR.N.2S  f.  Hateo.  Ctaiji 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


MEN 

Good  territory  open  in 
New  England  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  subscription 
work  for  men  with  car. 
All  year,  good  earnings. 
Permanent  territory. 
References.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street 
New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.'  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"BEEN  ON  FN/S  JOB 

K800WH& V 


A  long  job  indeed  for  old  Me¬ 
thuselah!  For  at  the  rate  of  one 
egg  per  second,  it  would  take 
one  man  over  1650  years  to 
pack  the  52  billion  eggs  that 
American  poultrymen  have 
been  asked  to  furnish  this  year. 
•  •  •  • 

Largest  demand  for  eggs  in  the  history  of”  this  nation!  Are  you  sure  that  you  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  get  top  production  from  your  flock  during  this  extra 
important  year? 

It  isn’t  a  year  to  experiment  with  untried,  unbalanced  or  deficient  laying  rations. 
It’s  a  year  to  feed  a  ration  that  has  proved  itself  a  builder  of  health  and  a  high  egg 
producer.  Give  this  big  job  to  B-B  Vitamized  Egg  Mash.  This  ration  has  proved 
its  profit-paying  value  to  thousands  of  long-experienced,  highly  successful  poultry, 
men  and  we  are  confident  can  do  an  exceptionally  fine  job  for  you.  We  urge  that 
you  ask  us  or  your  B-B  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the  B-B  Complete  Poultry  Feed¬ 
ing  Program  and  get  started  on  its  sound  and  economical  recommendations. 

Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

l/Uamteed. 

eCGMASH 


YES,  WE  HAVE 

CHICKS  FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 

Because  we  produce  all  our  own  Hatching  Eggs,  we 
hare  been  in  position  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
unusual  Fall  demand.  We  have  set  heavily  from 
both  our  Straight  B.  I.  Bed  and  Bock-Bed 
Cross  Matings. 

MASSACHUSETTS-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  Without  a  Reactor 
Straight  R.l.  Reds  sired  by  Advanced  R.O.P. 
males  from  240-341  egg  dams.  Rock- Red  Barred 
Cross  from  Warren’s  Straight  B.I.  Bed  females 
mated  to  Barred  Bock  Cockerels  from  leading 
B.O.P.  strain.  Sexing— Pullets  guaranteed  95% 
Accurate.  Write  for  Cat.  &  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


ifUsheab 


Pennsylvania  Farms 

FALL  CHICKS 

more profitable  than  ever 


'Bonded  Against  B.W. 


TOOVKNSTlUMt 

NEW  HAMPSH IRES.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  cilice  1921,  95%  livability  guar,  to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  aexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20.000  six  weeks  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  for  Catalog  A  Prioea.  Hatches  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar,  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


Christie's  NEW HAMPSHIRES 

%'llo'f  spizzerinktum 


COLD  CANT  STOP  EM! 

Cold  weather  can’t  stop  SPIZZEB- 
INKTUM  Chicks.  Noted  for  Fast 
wGrowth,  Complete  Feathering,  Early 
iLaylng.  and  Large  Egg  Size  quickly  at¬ 
tained.  100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM 
gjCLEAN.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
S  Chris-Cross  Hybrids  Barred 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


Better  for  urgently 
needed  extra  eggs  and  meat. 

20  years  breeding.  18,000  Breeders — 

N.  H.-TT.  S.  approved  Pullorum  clean. 

New  Hampshires  and  Crossbreds.  Write 
Moul’s  Brentwood  Poultry  Farms,  Box  R,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

MATTERIV’S  BL00DTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Bun  Bar.  or  Wh.  Bocks, 
Bock -Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mir.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Administration’s  Boy  F. 
Hendrickson  expects  the  egg  goal  for  ’43  to  be  even 
larger  than  ’42.  'Egg-feed  ratio,  he  says,  is  likely  to 
i  continue  favorable  to  egg  producers.  Broiler  prices 
remain  good;  and  a  government  drive  is  on  to  in¬ 
crease  public  consumption  of  chicken.  To  make  the 
most  of  egg  and  meat  production,  we  strongly 
recommend  a  brood  of  fall  chicks.  We  hatch  the  year 
’round  with  the  same  careful  attention  to  breeding 
background  and  scientific  incubation. 

Becent  experiment  station  studies  show  that 
chicks  hatched  from  fall-laid  eggs  are  more  than 
ever  likely  to  develop  into  "long-winded”  layers 
because  the  fall  eggs  are  laid  by  "long -winded"  hens. 

FQR  EXTRA  EGGS  .  .  . 

R.  O.  P.  Sired  Chicks  at  Low  Fall  Prices 

The  right  style  of  birds  for  today’s  conditions — 
when  increased  production  must  come  from  more 
eggs  per  hen.  Big  type  White  Leghorns  with  6lre’s 
dam’s  records  from  200  to  316  eggs  per  year;  egg 
sizes  from  24  to  28.8  oz.  New  Hampshires  with 
sire’s  dam’s  records  from  200  to  310  eggs;  flock 
averages  up  to  244.5  eggs  per  year.  Also  great 
breeding  in  White  and  Barred  Bocks,  Bhode 
Island  Beds,  White  Wyandottes. 

SEXED  £?5t'old  Pl,llets  and  cockerels— guaranteed 

wh/vaw  95%  accurate. 

FOR  EXTRA  MEAT 

Fast-Growing  Broiler  Chicks— Great  Values 

Our  Bock-Hamp  Broiler  Cross  Is  first  choice  among 
hundreds  of  large  and  small  broiler  producers  Fast¬ 
growing,  full- feathering,  big-framed,  heavy-meated 
types.  Exceptional  meat  qualities  inherited  from 
.outstanding  parent  strains  plus  extra  hybrid  vigor 
They  turn  feed  into  meat  profits  fast 

.  Write  for  our  FREE  Catalog 

and  Low  Fall  Prices 


STATE  SUPERVISED -OFFICIAL  BlOOD  TESTtD  CHICKS 


PENNSYLVANIA  FARMS  HATCHERY,  Inc. 
Box  R,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

109%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns .  $8.00  $14.00  $4.00 

Bar.  Bocks  &  Bock-Bed  Cross .  8.50  10.00  8.50 

W.  Bocks,  B.  I.  &  N.  H.  Beds..  9.00  li.00  9.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  8.00  9.00  8.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


.  October  3,  1942 

Starting  A  Poultry  Farm 


Poultry  production  is  a  going  busi¬ 
ness.  The  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  a  billion  dollar  enterprise 
and  in  1942  very  likely  may  well 
exceed  this  amount  appreciably. 

Every  Spring  many  people  decide 
to  cast  their  lot  with  the  humble 
hen.  The  poultry  business,  like  any 
other,  will  pay  satisfactory  returns 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  put  in 
the  necessary  experience  and  capital 
to  establish  it  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

Experience  Desirable 

Poultry  experience  of  course  is  a 
great  help  to  anyone  desiring  to 
establish  a  poultry  farm  on  a  pay¬ 
ing  basis.  It  is  not  imperative  to 
success — but  is  of  great  help  in 
avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  failure. 
Some  have  the  erroneous  idea  that 
all  raising  chickens  consists  of  is 
throwing  out  some  grain  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  the  eggs.  Successful  poultry 
keeping  is  first  of  all  routine  chores 
that  must  be  repeated  daily,  and  365 
days  a  year;  also  sometimes  16  to 
24  hours  per  day  in  emergencies. 

After  the  routine  chores  that  must 
be  done  with  never  ending  precision, 
there  are  many  practices  that  give 
one  a  thrill  every  day  of  the  year. 
What  greater  thrill  than  a  brood  of 
baby  chicks!  Or  a  fine  flock  of  lay¬ 
ing  pullets!  Or  a  pen  of  fine  pedi¬ 
greed  birds  with  wonderful  records 
of  production,  hatchability  and  liva¬ 
bility!  Most  of  us  have  to  live  a  life¬ 
time  to  learn  that  personal  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  individual  is  not  mea¬ 
sured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

When  to  Start 

Spring  is  probably  the  ideal  time 
to  start;  it  is  nature’s  time  for  seed¬ 
ing.  However,  it  is  possible,  in  these 
days  of  increased  knowledge,  to  start 
any  time  that  you  desire,  so  far  as 
being  able  to  secure  hatching  eggs 
or  baby  chicks.  Also  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  nutrition  it  is  possible 
to  rear  chicks  any  month  of  the 
year  with  nearly  equal  success.  Be¬ 
fore  the  discovery  of  the  anti-rachitic 
properties  of  sunshine  or  cod  liver 
oil,  brooding  was  confined  to  the  nor¬ 
mal  Spring  and  Summer  seasons. 

The  beginner  should  allow  nature 
to  assist,  and  preferably  to  start  in 
the  Spring,  thus  allowing  gro,wing 
chicks  the  benefit  of  succulent  green 
grass  ranges. 

The  Farm  Itself 

If  you  already  have  a  farm  your 
course  is  set.  If  you  are  planning 
to  buy  a  farm  it  is  advisable  to  see 
the  farm  at  more  than  one  season 
of  the  year.  To  find  its  shortcomings 
as  well  as  its  advantages,  ask  the 
neighbors,  check  with  the  County 
Agricultural  Agent,  and  anyone  else 
possible.  Look  over  the  schools, 
churches,  and  other  local  activities, 
as  well  as  the  type  of  people  in  the 
neighborhood.  A  farm  is  a  home  as 
well  as  a  business.  Investigate  water 
supply,  electric  supply,  roofs  of  all 
buildings,  foundations,  type  of  land 
and  soil  conditions,  necessary  re¬ 
pairs,  taxes,  and  appraisal  value  of 
the  property. 

Next  look  over  all  buildings,  and 
study  the  possibility  of  remodeling 
for  housing  chicks.  If  you  purchase 
a  farm  without  buildings  but  the 
residence — it  may  cost  more  than  you 
can  afford  to  construct  new  houses 
for  brooding,  rearing  and  housing 
the  layers. 

How  to  Start 

After  you  have  obtained  the  farm 
the  major  problem  is  how  to  start 
with  poultry.  You  could  buy  breed¬ 
ing  stock  and  from  this  produce  your 
own  chicks.  However,  this  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  not  too  satisfactory,  be¬ 
cause  no  man  is  going  to  sell  his 
best  breeding  stock,  and  still  stay 
in  business  himself. 

You  could  start  with  10-16  week 
old  pullets,  and  in  many  cases  this 
is  a  good  solution  for  the  beginner. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  could  pur¬ 
chase  ready  to  lay  pullets.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  requires  a  large  initial  cash 
outlay,  but  the  returns  start  to  come 
in  at  once.  The  chief  disadvantage 
of  buying  mature  or  semi-mature 
stock  is  that  you  may  buy  some 
disease  along  with  the  birds. 

The  safest  and  probably  most 
economical  method  is  to  start  with 
baby  chicks;  purchasing  the  needed 
number  to  mature  the  proper  amount 
of  pullets  for  your  present  experi¬ 


ence  and  housing  capacity.  Remem¬ 
ber,  you  can  buy  hatching  eggs  or 
chicks  from  the  best  stock  a  breeder 
has  on  his  place,  and  it  will  pay 
big  dividends  to  purchase  the  best 
stock  possible. 

Cash  Returns 

How  soon  can  the  place  be  put 
on  a  paying  basis?  This  depends  on 
many  factors;  capital  invested, 
number  of  birds,  personal  experi¬ 
ences,  outstanding  obligations,  such 
as  mortgages  and  notes,  and  the  type 
of  business.  General  considerations 
for  returns  would  include: 

Broilers  —  Returns  can  be  expected 
in  from  10-12  weeks  after  the  chicks 
are  started.  However,  in  many 
cases  it  will  be  around  14-16  weeks 
before  all  birds  from  each  lot  are 
disposed  of. 

Roasters  —  It  requires  from  four 
to  six  months  to  finish  roasters.  In 
most  cases  they  are  a  side  line  for 
those  so  situated  they  can  dress  off 
and  wholesale  to  markets  or  direct 
to  consumer. 

Capons  —  Capon  production  is  a 
highly  specialized  business.  In  order 
to  make  the  most  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise,  it  should  be  organized  for  a 
year-round  basis.  Starting  a  suitable 
number  of  birds  monthly,  caponiz- 
ing  at  the  proper  age,  and  finishing 
for  a  fancy  market  should  result  in 
a  satisfactory  income.  Although  the 
number  is  small,  there  are  farms  of 
this  type  in  operation.  Success  de¬ 
pends  on  ability  to  grow  out,  proper¬ 
ly  dress,  and  market  capon  meat 
for  this  specialized  market. 

Market  Eggs  —  Many  light  breeds, 
as  well  as  dual  purpose  heavier 
breeds  will  start  laying  at  4V2  to  5 
months  of  age.  Some  strains  of 
certain  breeds  will  not  start  lay¬ 
ing  until  6  or  7  months  of  age.  It 
is  well  to  figure  on  a  minimum  of 
5  to  6  months  before  a  flock  of 
pullets  will  be  laying  sufficiently  to 
be  returning  a  satisfactory  net  in¬ 
come  over  feed  cost.  Also  it  usually 
takes,  for  most  breeds  and  strains, 
60  to  75  days  before  egg  size  becomes 
normal.  Thus,  for  the  first  2  months, 
even  though  the  birds  may  be  lay¬ 
ing  well,  income  will  be  low  due 
to  many  small  eggs.  In  most 
commercial  egg  flocks,  the  eggs  con¬ 
stitute  about  75  percent  of  the  total' 
income.  Egg  size  and  egg  quality, 
as  well  as  high  production,  are  im¬ 
portant  considerations. 

Hatching  Eggs  —  Sale  of  eggs  for 
hatching  can  be  made  a  profitable 
part  of  the  business.  With  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  broiler  industry, 
hatching  eggs  are  in  demand  in 
many  cases  nearly  the  year-around. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  for  this  market  eggs  sell  for 
only  a  reasonable  premium  over  the 
market  egg  price.  Also  that  when 
the  hatching  egg  season  is  short  the 
added  cost  of  raising  the  needed 
males  may  more  than  offset  the 
premium  received.  Rations  adequate 
to  produce  eggs  that  will  give  satis¬ 
factory  hatches  are  more  expensive 
than  for  market  egg  production. 

Baby  Chicks  —  The  baby  chick 
business  is  a  specialized  one.  It  re¬ 
quires  special  training  and  expen¬ 
sive  equipment.  Most  beginners  find 
that  it  is  a  tough  business  to  start, 
because  it  is  highly  competitive,  and 
takes  years  to  develop.  If  you  want 
to  sell  baby  chicks  start  near  home 
and  expand  as  you  develop  your 
business  and  reputation,, 

Rat  Losses 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
rat  proof  all  houses.  Remodeled 
barns  are  usually  hard  to  rat  proof, 
and  no  space  should  be  left  for  rats 
to  get  into,  when  applying  insulation. 
Grain  rooms  especially  should  be 
made  rat  proof.  Information  on  rat 
proofing  can  be  secured  from  the 
U.  S.  Wild  Life  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cash  Needed 

Cost  surveys  in  many  states  show 
that  for  a  specialized  poultry  farm 
the  average  investment  per  bird 
varies  from  a  low  of  $5  to  $8  to  as 
high  as  $25  or  more.  $10  to  $12  per 
bird  can  be  considered  a  reasonable 
average. 

Connecticut  records  show  an  aver¬ 
age  investment  of  $10.19  in  1933  per 
bird  housed.  New  Hampshiie 
records  on  commercial  poultry  farms 
about  $10.40  in  1929  per  bird  capa- 
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city.  These  figures  include  total  in¬ 
vestment  per  bird.  Investment  per 
bird  today  would  not  vary  much 
from  these  reports.  A  five-year  study 
of  farms  in  New  York  State  records 
a  capital  investment  of  $12.60  per 
bii'd  for  up-State  farms. 

Poultry  Investment 

If  we  break  down  these  figures 
showing  investment  per  bird,  it 
looks  something  like  this  on  the 
average  for  a  1,000  hen  farm. 


Real  Estate...... . 60-75% 

Poultry  . 10-30% 

Other  Livestock .  5% 

Machinery  &  Equipment  3-15% 

Feed  and  Supplies .  1-5% 

Cash  .  1-  5% 


$6.000-$7,500 
1,000-  3.000 
-  500 

300-  1,500 
100-  500 

100-  500 


Rearing  the  Pullets 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has 
cost  from  $1.40  to  $1.60  to  produce 
a  laying  pullet  ready  to  house.  Some¬ 
where  around  $1  or  more  of  this  has 
been  actual  cash  outlay,  not  count¬ 
ing  overhead  costs.  Thus  if  you  are 
planning  to  rear  1,000  pullets,  you 


would  need  to  have  about  $1,000  in 
cash  available,  besides  the  brooding 
equipment  and  rearing  facilities 
needed  to  do  the  job.  Our  records 
show  that  it  requires  about  2.3  to  2.5 
chicks  started  per  pullet  housed. 
These  figures  are  based  on  straight 
run  chicks  and  would  need  to  be 
modified  if  you  purchase  sexed- 
pullets. 

Sources  of  Help 

Plan  to  use  all  the  help  you  can 
get  through  your  County  Agricultural 
Agent,  the  Extension  Poultryman  of 
your  State  College,  the  Poultry 
Pathology  Laboratory  of  your  State 
College,  the  Agricultural  Economist 
of  your  State  College  in  record 
keeping  and  analysis  of  records  to 
improve  practices,  Servicemen  of 
Feed  Manufactures  who  work 
through  your  local  feed  dealers, 
local  cooperatives  handling  feed  or 
selling  eggs  and  poultry,  and  the 
service  and  help  that  can  be  rendered 
through  your  agricultural  papers  and 
poultry  journals.  T.  B.  Charles 


The  Henyard 

=====  By  T.  B.  Charles  —  . 


Vaccinating  Pullets 

I  have  about  400  March  hatched 
pullets  out  on  range,  and  around  400 
other  chickens  hatched  the  first  week 
of  May.  (These  ranges  are  next  to 
each  other).  I  want  to  vaccinate  for 
tracheitis  and  fowl  pox  in  about 
three  weeks  from  now.  Would  it 
be  advisable  to  vaccinate  them  all 
at  one  time?  I  mean  for  both 
tracheitis  and  pox.  If  not,  when  do 
you  advise  vaccinating?  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  put  another  batch  of  chickens 
on  the  same  range  when  these  go 
into  the  laying  houses  after  allowing 
a  week  or  10  days  for  the  sun  to  shine 
on  the  fields  before  a  new  batch  is 
let  out?  I  have  been  told  that  it 
cannot  be  done  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  well 
drained.  What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  new  year  round  shelters?  What 
is  the  best  thing  to  give  chickens 
when  you  find  that  they  have 
coccidiosis?  We  are  using  milk  flush 
weekly.  If  they  have  this  is  it  fatal 
to  vaccinate  them?  I  have  some 
Lamonas,  what  should  they  be  sold  as, 
cockerels,  broilers,  or  roasters?  E.  a.  t. 

New  Jersey 

If  pullets  and  cockerels  on  range 
are  in  excellent  condition  it  will  be 
all  right  to  vaccinate  for  both  Fowl 
Pox  and  Tracheitis  control  at  the 
same  time.  If  they  are  not  in  A-l 
condition  it  would  be  safer  to  vaccin¬ 
ate  at  different  times,  but  to  do  the 
whole  lot  at  once  for  each  vaccine. 

Inasmuch  as  your  chicks  have  been 
having  coccidiosis,  as  you  indicate, 
it  might  be  wise  to  apply  •  each 
vaccination  separately  at  intervals 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  It  would  be 
preferable  not  to  put  another  batch 
of  chicks  on  the  same  ground,  but 
you  may  find  it  necessary.  If  so,  the 
second  crop  will  not  do  as  well  as 
the  first. 

Year  round  laying  shelters  when 
well  constructed  seem  to  be  work¬ 
ing  out  satisfactorily.  In  your  mild 
climate  they  should  prove  all  right. 
The  chief  problem  involved  will 
possibly  be  labor,  if  they  are  spread 
over  a  wide  area. 

Coccidiosis  can  be  controlled 
either  by  the  use  of  the  milk  flush, 
or  the  use  of  Epsom  salts. 

If  you  have  a  good  market  for 
roasters,  this  should  be  a  good  year 
to  grow  these  birds  out  as  market 
roasters. 


Sweating  Eggs 

I  collect  my  eggs  three  times  a  day 
and  put  them  in  my  cellar.  99  per¬ 
cent  are  perfectly  clean  and  it  is 
only  if  one  is  broken  in  the  nest 
that  soils  an  egg  or  two.  When  we 
get  these  humid  days  like  we  have 
had  for  the  last  week  I  find  that 
when  I  take  my  eggs  out  for  delivery 
they  sweat  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  to  stop  this. 

New  York  h.  m.  w. 

Eggs  sweat  because  they  are 
suddenly  changed  from  a  damp  cool 
place  to  a  warm  one.  The  fact  that 
your  eggs  sweat  indicates  that  your 
cellar  is  cool  and  damp.  You  can 
only  overcome  this  trouble  by  re¬ 
moving  your  eggs  from  the  cellar 
early  enough  so  that  they  will  stop 
sweating  and  dry  off  before  you  start 
to  deliver  them. 


This  sweating  does  not  imme¬ 
diately  affect  the  interior  quality  of 
the  eggs.  If  the  eggs  are  allowed  to 
dry  off  before  being  delivered,  and 
go  into  normal  channels  of  trade 
direct  to  the  consumer,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  little,  if  any  noticeable  effect 
on  interior  quality. 

'  The  eggs  can  be  dried  off  quickly 
by  placing  them  on  a  tray,  such  as 
an  incubator  tray,  in  a  warmer  dry 
place  for  a  short  time.  Your  interior 
egg  quality  will  still  be  much  better 
than  that  of  eggs  stored  at  70  to  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  55  to  60  degrees 
is  a  much  better  storage  temperature 
and  inasmuch  as  your  problem  is 
chiefly  during  hot,  humid  weather, 
it  would  be  better  to  continue  your 
present  program,  but  arrange  a 
method  of  spreading  these  out  on 
trays  to  dry  before  being  placed  in 
crates  or  cartons. 


Stale  Eggs 

We  have  a  flock  of  laying  chickens 
and  they  all  seem  to  be  well  and 
then  when  we  come  into  the  coop 
we  see  a  chicken  with  a  big  swell¬ 
ing  near  the  eye.  It  looks  like  a 
blister  but  does  not  have  any  pus  in 
it.  Then  their  combs  get  white  and 
they  die.  We  also  find  that  their  is 
a  certain  chicken  that  lays  stale 
eggs.  I  am  wondering  whether  both 
these  faults  are  due  to  the  diet. 

New  York  a.  l. 

Some  hens  lay  eggs  that  are  not 
edible.  If  you  could  locate  the  in¬ 
dividual  hen  that  lays  these  stale 
eggs,  you  could  eliminate  her,  but 
that  is  not  easy.  Neither  this,  nor  the 
swelling  of  the  face  near  the  eye 
have  any  relation  to  the  diet.  The 
swelling  under  the  eye  is  usually  due 
to  a  cold  or  infection  getting  into 
the  sinuses  of  the  head.  There  may 
be  cases  of  small  tumors,  but  am 
sure  your  trouble  is  probably  tied 
up  with  colds. 


Chick  Rickets 

We  bought  100  baby  chicks;  after¬ 
wards  they  began  to  act  as  though 
they  had  no  strength  in  their  legs, 
their  feathers  and  down  began  com¬ 
ing  off.  What  was  the  cause? 

Maine  e.  j.  d. 

Your  chicks,  no  doubt,  were 
affected  writh  rickets  or  what  is 
commonly  called  leg  weakness.  This 
is  due  either  to  a  mineral  deficiency 
or  a  Vitamin  D  deficiency  in  the 
ration. 

Adding  some  cod  liver  oil  or  Vita¬ 
min  D  feeding  oil  to  the  ration  should 
help  if  they  are  getting  a  good  start¬ 
ing  mash.  Add  about  one  percent  of 
a  straight  cod  liver  oil  to  the  mash, 
or  put  it  on  top  of  the  drinking 
water. 


War  changes  everything  — 
even  arithmetic 


IN  normal  peacetime  a  good  pullet  plus  a~  good  laying 
ration  would  equal  satisfactory  egg  production  and  profit 
to  the  poultryman.  Now  it  adds  up  to  something  extra,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Government's  tremendous  demand  for 
eggs  intfhis  war  year  of  '42. 

Fifty  billion  eggs  are  wanted  this  year.  The  year  is  running 
out  but  the  goal  will  be  attained  if  poultrymen  everywhere 
feed  good  laying  mashes  to  their  new  pullets  and  their  older 
hens  this  Fall. 

Good  laying  mashes  are  made  of  good  ingredients.  One 
ingredient  that  puts  an  egg-producing  punch  into  any  ration 
is  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL.  Reasons?  41%  of  protein  is  one.  A 
vitamin  A  potency  several  times  that  of  whole  yellow  corn  is 
another.  Both  are  important  points  now  that  vitamin  A  and 
protein  from  animal  sources  are  scarce  and  expensive. 

Start  the  Fall  feeding  season  in  earnest  with  a  laying 
mash  containing  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 


OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 

| _ Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  places.  Kills  red 

opray  brooder  mites,  bed  bugs,  blue  bugs,  fleas  and  similar 
house  pests.  Use  a  common  garden  sprayer.  One  treat* 

...  _  ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

Kills  germs.  FOR  CO  LDS—  Spray  thick  mist  In  poultry  house 
Heine  nrovant  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  night, 
neips  prevent  Ask  your  dealer  or  WRITE 

.  disease-  T0XITE  LABORATORIES,  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  WP. 


/>*  more  meat 


HUBBARD’S  PROfii  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


HUBBARD’S  cross  bred 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ROCKS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  famed  for 
vigor,  fast  growth  and 
good  egg  production.  These 
chicks  are  profit-bred  for 
late  fall  and  early  winter 
brooding.  Weekly  hatches 
direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30 -day  full  satisfaction 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices. 

i  HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire 
Rocks,  bred  for  broiler 
profits.  Controlled  breeding 
makes  these  big  bodied 
chicks  live,  feather  early, 
grow  rapidly  and  develop 
quickly  into  heavy -meated, 
solid  broilers.  Weekly  hatches. 
Try  a  flock.  Be  convinced. 
Write  today  for  prices. 
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DRIED  BEET  PULP 


Publisher’s  Desk 


The  new  crop  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  will  soon  be  available  for 
shipment  to  supply  today’s  big¬ 
ger  demand  for  this  remarkable 
all-vegetable  feed.  However,  the 
shortage  of  railroad  cars-  for 
civilian  goods  makes  it  urgent 
that  consumers  cooperate,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  purchasing 
their  requirements  early  and 
storing  as  much  pulp  as  they  can 
in  their  own  barns  and  ware¬ 
houses,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
knowing  what  conditions  may 
arise  later  on  to  interfere  with 
transportation. 

Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  the  “key” 
to  profitable  feeding  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farms.  Nutritious, 
succulent,  bulky  and  slightly 
laxative,  it  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 


bution  to  any  livestock  ration. 
Its  high  carbohydrate  content 
makes  it  ideal  for  use  in  balanc¬ 
ing  high  protein  feeds.  Helps  to 
keep  your  animals  healthy,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable.  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  keeps  indefinitely,  it 
is  not  attacked  by  rats,  or  mice, 
or  insects.  Kept  dry,  it  will  be 
just  as  good,  just  as  sound  and 
palatable  next  spring  as  it  was 
on  the  day  you  bought  it.  Take 
advantage  of  the  favorable 
prices  now  prevailing.  See  your 
local  dealer  and  place  your  order 
with  him  for  as  much  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  as  you  can  store. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  e  Detroit,  Michigan 


I  am  not  a  farmer  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  but  have  been  taking 
your  paper  for  some  23  years.  It 
was  originally  sent  to  me  by  some¬ 
one,  evidently  for  a  trial  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  rugged  honesty  of  your 
publication  always  appealed  to  me. 
As  evidence  of  the  awe  you  inspire 
in  fakirs,  I  will  cite  what  happened 
some  ‘time  ago.  Two  men  came  to 
my  home  with  the  picture  finishing 
proposition.  I  had  read  of  them  in 
your  Publisher’s  Desk.  I  gave  them 
a  picture  and  immediately  wrote  you. 
Your  answer  came  back  in  incredit- 
ably  short  time  and  I  was- ready  for 
them.  Two  different  mdn  came  back 
and  put  up  the  frame  proposition  to 
me.  I  pulled  your  letter  from  my 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  them.  They 
read  it  and  immediately  without 
argument  handed  me  back  my  picture 
and,  with  as  good  grace  as  possible, 
left.  a.  e.  p. 

Connecticut 

It  pays  to  check  up  these  itinerant 
picture  ageftts.  The  matter  of  forc¬ 
ing  a  frame  on  a  customer  is  a 
favorite  trick  and  we  applaud  our 
friend  who  called  their  bluff  in  this 
particular  case. 


Is  this  sucker  bait  I  am  enclosing? 
I  am  an  invalid  and  answered 
puzzles  to  pass  away  the  time.  They 
seemed  easy.  They  were  sponsored 
by  the  Music  Appreciation  Contest, 
Trinity  Station,  New  York.  Answers 
were  to  be  in  the  last  of  June,  but 
no  word  has  been  heard.  I  would 
be  glad  to  know  if  they  were  dead, 
moved  or  buried.  It  would  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  know  how  much  Publisher’s 
Desk  saves  for  the  people.  e.  n..p. 

New  York 

A  similar  contest  was  run  from 
Pittsburg  under  the  same  title.  It  is 
explained  that  through  undue  haste 
to  expedite  the  conclusion  of  the 
contest  and  the  award  of  prizes, 
contestants  were  erroneously  advised 
as  to  the  correctness  or  incorrect¬ 
ness  of  their  answers.  When  this 
error  was  discovered  a  firm  of  ac¬ 
countants  was  employed  to  re-check 
all  solutions.  This  it  is  claimed  will 
take  some  time  and  to  break  any  ties 
a  special  contest  will  be  used  to 
decide  on  the  winners.  There  is  no 
announcement  as  yet  as  to  when  the 
decisions  will  be  reached  and  prizes 
awarded.  We  had  many  inquiries. 


I  subscribed  for  six  monthly  selec¬ 
tions  of  books  through  the  Readers 
Club,  New  Yoi*k  at  $1  each.  If  paid 
in  advance  there  was  a  saving  of 
$1  so  I  sent  $5.  However  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  send  books  after  the  con¬ 
tract  expired  and  threatened  suit 
if  not  paid.  I  did  not  feel  obliged 
to  return  books  I  had  not  ordered 
and  wrote  them  if  they  would  send 
postage  I  would  return  the  books.  I 
fulfilled  my  contract  and  paid  in 
advance  for  books  so  why  should  I 
pay  for  their  error.  mrs.  c.  k. 

New  Jersey 

We  had  a  similar  complaint.  It 
is  wise  to  definitely  refuse  any 
further  books  after  the  contract  is 
completed,  but  if  a  company  takes 
the  responsibility  of  continuing  to 
send  the  books,  you  are  under  no 
obligation  to  return  them.  They  may 
threaten  Suit  but  would  have  to 
serve  you  with  a  summons  and  you 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
your  side,  but  we  doubt  if  any 
company  would  sue  for  so  small  an 
amount  under  such  circumstances. 


The  Fort  Pitt  Heating  Company, 
Pittsburgh.  Penna.,  persuaded  my 
31  year  old  mother  to  purchase  a 
heating  plant,  paying  them  $200.  We 
insisted  upon  removal  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  which  they  did,  but  we  have 
failed  in  all  our  efforts  to  get  a 
refund  of  the  money.  They  promised 
to  do  so  promptly  as  soon  as  they 
checked  the  material.  We  did  not 
expect  the  whole  $200  but  we  did 
feel  we  were  entitled  to  part  of  it. 
Will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  a  hand 
at  them.  b.  h.  w. 

Maryland 

The  whole  complaint  was  strictly 
ignored  by  this  company.  In  the 
meantime  the  aged  mother  passed 
away  and  the  executor  of  her  estate 
was  not  favored  with  the  courtesy 
of  a  reply.  Suit  was  the  only  re¬ 
course  but  it  did  not  seem  advisable. 
The  record  speaks  for  itself. 


Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  very  satisfactory  results. 
Your  splendid  cooperation  is  highly 
appreciated  and  it  has  proven  again 
to  me  the  reliableness  of  your  won¬ 
derful  paper.  I  am  going  to 
send  a  life  membership  to  your 
paper.  When  I  order  through  this 
medium,  I  am  fully  confident  of 
satisfactory  merchandise.  All  of 
my  success  and  learning  of  every 
thing  pertaining  to  my  little 
farm,  I  owe  to  your  informative 
paper.  Good  luck  to  it  and  may  it 
prosper  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

New  Jersey  c.  H.  f. 

Encouragement  so  sincere  is  deep¬ 
ly  appreciated.  We  can  merit  it  only 
when  we  use  our  best  efforts  to  give 
correct  information  and  guarantee 
our  advertisers.  .  Our  policy  is 
to  print  only  what  we  believe 
to  be  true  and  to  be  of  value 
to  our  friends.  Our  work  is  always 
measured  by  these  principles. '  We 
may  make  mistakes  bu{  they  are 
honest  mistakes. 


There  are  several  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  solicitations  prevalent  at 
this  time  and  we  call  our  readers 
attention  to  some  of  them  so  that 
they  may  save  themselves  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  if  not  loss.  % 

War  jobs  are  being  offered  and 
young  people  are  being  urged  to 
join  classes  or  schools  in  order  to 
be  trained  for  defense  work.  When 
an  agent  tries  to  interest  you  tell 
him  you  want  to  look  into  the  plan, 
and  above  all  do  not  sign  any  con¬ 
tract  or  put  your  name  and  address 
on  a  paper  “for  his  own  record.” 
In  some  cases  it  is  reported  the  plain 
paper  turned  out  to  be  a  contract. 

Another  matter  calls  for  deliber¬ 
ation  before  paying  out  any  money 
and  that  is  the  requests  for  cash 
donations  for  so-called  charitable 
causes.  Many  are  honest  and  legiti¬ 
mate  but  there  are  hundreds  that 
have  no  basis  for  existence  and  the 
promoters  are  making  a  nice  living 
from  the  credulity  of  the  people 
approached.  Time  for  investigation 
will  pay  in  the  end. 


If  some  people  would  write  you 
before  instead  of  after  signing  con¬ 
tracts  or  paying  out  good  money, 
they  would  save  themselves  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment.  I  don’t  see 
how  anyone  can  be  caught  if  they 
read  the  R.  N.-Y.  every  week. 

Delawere  mrs.  m.  f. 

We  all  have  our  weak  moments 
and  a  specious  argument  often  out¬ 
weighs  our  judgment  for  the  time 
being.  When  the  honeyed  voice  has 
gone  we  have  a  chance  to  think  and 
wonder  why  we  were  beguiled.  We 
figuratively  kick  ourselves  and  won¬ 
der  why  we  let  anyone  talk  us  into 
their  scheme.  Experience  teaches  us 
if  we  will  heed  her  advice. 


Your  letter  with  information  re¬ 
garding  the  company  was  received  and 
in  the  same  mail  I  received  a  check 
in  full  for  my  account  with  them.  My 
everlasting  gratitude  to  you  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  matter  up  for  me;  otherwise, 
I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  gotten 
the  money  back.  I  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  this.  What  am  I  in¬ 
debted  to  you?  Send  bill  please. 

New  York  c.  K. 

There  is  no  indebtedness  and  no 
bill.  An  article  was  sent  with  a  60- 
day  trial  guarantee.  The  company 
tried  to  sidestep  it  and  we  called 
the  bluff.  They  realized  there  would 
be  considerable  publicity  if  they  did 
not  live  up  to  the  guarantee.  We 
are  glad  we  were  of  help  in  the  case. 


In  June  1939,  I  loaned  Harry 
Dranow,  Colonial  Hotel,  Milford, 
Pa.,  $600  in  cash  towards  buying 
Frigidaires  for  his  hotel.  The  hotel 
went  bankrupt,  and  Mr.  Dranow 
went  to  live  in  Chicago  where  he 
died.  He  told  me  not  to  worry  as 
his  family  were  all  in  the  deal,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  my  loan 
plus  six  percent  interest.  The  hotel 
was  incorporated;  his  family  were 
the  officers.  r.  r.  , 

New  York 

This  was  a  personal  loan.  Claim 
could  only  be  levied  against  Harry 
Dranow’s  estate  but  there  was  no 
trace  of  an  estate  and  members  of 
his  family  could  not  be  located. 


iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiiiiiiimniiiiinii 


When  you  -write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Please  Renew  YOUR 

1  •  ; 

Subscription  Now! 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  tires  our  agents 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  call  at  all  the  farm  homes  in  their 
territory.  Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y..  have  formed  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  the  agent  to  call  and  secure  the  renewal 
of  their  subscription.  He  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  you 
this  year. 

Will  you  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  your  renewal 
direct  by  mail.  Even  if  you  are  paid  a  while  in  advance,  it 
will  be  an  accommodation  to  us  if  you  will  send  your  re¬ 
mittance  now  by  mail  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended 
for  the  proper  time.  It  will  help  us  reduce  unnecessary 
traveling  and  clerical  work  during  the  war  time  emergency. 

Just  fill  out  the  following  coupon  and  mail  with  your 
remittance  today. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

A 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . -* 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union  suits 
jr*.  and  also  wool  shirts  and 

drawers  give  greatest 
/A  IVV  satisfaction  to  wearer. 

f/\  iNk  Also  new  Patented  rein- 

Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc*  J 

FOR  SALE:  7-room  old  house,  in  country 
village;  $1,200,  one-half  cash.  Also  * 
rooms,  2  acres,  garden,  fruit  for  $2,000, 
one-half  cash.,  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 

1/  I  i\  ”  forced  supporter  double 

“  .1  y  crotch  gives  longer 

\  wear  and  more  com- 

,/XY  fort.  Try  out  these 

1/  Y v  garments  and  enjoy 

FARMS  FOR  sale:  Free  list,  dairy,  fruit  and 
poultry  farms.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

Or  their  body  comfort. 

Atk  at  yoar  retail  •tores. 
Rtn.U.tlMfiorH  Do  it  Now. 

Buy  Wright’s  Health  Underwear  For  Christmas 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

345  Broadway  -  New  York 

NAEMOOR  FARM  —  15  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  one  mile  from  Harvey’s  Lake; 
250  acres,  110  cleared,  fertile,  level  acres. 
8-room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  bath. 
6-room  bungalow,  3  large  bams,  60-ton 
hay  shed,  3-car  garage,  blacksmith  shop, 
hen,  spring  and  smoke  house.  80  tree  apple 
orchard,  fruit  trees;  3  attractive  landscaped 

ponds.  Suitable  for  beef  or  dairy  cattle. 

Discriminating  FoJ*^f’vflne 
CAMERA  FANS!  Better  Service 

Clip  this  aa  and  send  trial  roll  with  ESC 

Bolls  developed,  your  choice,  two  beau-  m  j 

tlful  double  weight  professional  enlarge-  » " 
ments  and  8  never-fade  Raytone  prints,  <COIN> 

or  two  prints  each  good  negative.  Other  money  saving 
coupons  included  with  your  order. 

RAY'S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

nSt.  *  La  Cross®'  Wisconsin 

through  farm.  ANDREW  J.  SORDONI, 
Sterling  Hotel,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

NICELY  LOCATED  farm  for  sale;  make  a 
splendid  estate.  Same  distance  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  on  dual  state  and 
U.  S.  highway  in  New  Jersey.  ROOM  4042, 
167  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties  farms  are  still  the  best;  ask 
for  list.  HAUENSTEIN.  Lincoln,  Pa. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements.  8  Never  Fade  D«*le  *4ge  PrhiU.  ISj. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE*  LaCROSSE*  Wlo. 

for  1,000  hens  and  five  cows.  New  seed¬ 
ing.  EDSON,  Youngs,  N.  Y. 

$1,500  DOWN  gets  farm,  50  acres,  12  head 
livestock,  70  poultry,  equipped:  only 
$2,650.  MR.  DOUGLAS,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Volos  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargement  25e.  Mai  Pj^Ovemlght 

sendee.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  r. 

WANTED  — Small  farm  or  country  home; 

6-8  rooms.  Complete  information.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4249,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  ^hed  torikr- 

deckle-edge.  25e  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade  ftooi, 
superior  quality.  Write  tor  u  • 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

FRUIT  FARM:  85  acres,  all  in  apples,  esti¬ 
mated  crop  this  season  18,060  bushels. 
Widow  must  sell.  CONNECTICUT  REALTY 
COMPANY,  Southington,  Conn. 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chamber*  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mall  Postal  tor  EGG  Book  Five 
(Befer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms 
near  Washington,  Baltimore  markets. 
State  size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN, 
Halethorpe,  Md. 

DELIGHTFULLY  CHARMING  hideout.  New 
Jersey,  State  highway  No.  33.  12  miles 
Asbury  Park.  8-room  house,  asbestos  siding, 
roof,  lovely  shrubs,  lawn,  5  acres,  elec¬ 
tricity.  “A  home  for  keeps.”  Price  $5,500; 
$4,000  cash,  rest  mortgage.  ADVERTISER 
4301,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Fha1rB.“«; 

ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  large  income  from 
this  116-acre  dairy  farm.  Outside  work 
available  in  nearby  manufacturing  village. 
One-half  hour  commuting  distance  from 
Worcester.  10-room  house,  slight  alterations 
would  make  it  ideal  for  two  families.  60  ft. 
dairy  barn,  18-cow  stable,  garage  and 

.EGGS  WANTED. 

New  York  Chain  Store  organization  wants  shipments 
of  medium  white  eggs  direct  from  producers.  Prompt 

$5,500.  Investigate  long  term  financing,  free 
illustrated  circular.  FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

payment^Address-  T  ASSOCIATES  INC. 

530  West  27th  Street,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE:  Adirondack  farm,  44  acres, 
electricity,  improvements.  Two  large 

T  .i  vre  T^mil  tl‘  V  YA/  AUtCd 

KRAKAbR  POULTRy’cOMPANY  Ine. 

K  Idve  Poultry  °  Dealers  Since  1883 

Box  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

UdI  lidy  s id  y  iicmiuuocj  ^  gaiagtoj  guwi 

timber.  Will  consider  exchange,  small 
village  place.  ADVERTISER  4303,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 

O.  s,  licensed  N.  Y.  S.  Net  Hetum  Dealer. 

s.Bmeyer\LS0N,  Ine..  300  Greenwich  St.  New  York 

SACRIFICING  MODERN  50  acre  river. 

truck-dairy  farm.  Terms.  LEWIS  CARTER, 
Laceyville,  Pa. 

SHIP  YOUR  white  and  brown  EGOS 

WLi?-  p- HENTZE  * 1  cu? 

TWO  GOOD  farms  for  sale.  If  interested, 
make  it  snappy.  Write  CODDINGTON, 
Lake  Como,  Pa. 

.  Cash  Montj  For  Seasoned  Hard  Cordwowi  • 

COMPANY.  ^CA»SDA  *e""n."y..TBpL.  *SB?VS* 

FOR  SALE:  Country  home,  southern  New 
Hampshire.  Colonial  house  of  12  rooms, 
beamed  ceilings,  electricity,  water,  tele¬ 
phone  available:  excellent  hunting,  fishing 
and  bathing.  Road  open  all  Winter.  School 
bus  passes  door.  Price  $4,000.  ADVER- 

FOR  INVENTORS  nic^S^iZc 

1  "  l  R.nrinlDh.  591  ColumbiM  Bid,..  W,shtn,t,n.  0.  C. 

TISER  4304,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  State  road  farm  for  cash. 
MOORE,  153  3rd  St.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

_  ,  n  Ll  n_„  We  can  offer  25.000 

Potato  and  tabbage  Bags  double  printed  burlap 

MUST  SELL  to  settle  an  estate,  a  large 
and  very  productive  Schoharie  riverside 
stock  and  dairy  farm.  WALLACE  H. 
SIDNEY,  Attorney,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

249  Plymouth  »ir©ex»  - 

GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  4-family  house, 
(furnished  apartments),  100%  rented. 
Yearly  income  $1,850.  Sell  $7,000  complete, 
mortgage  $2,500,  cash  $3,500.  balance  terms. 
Absent  owner.  ADVERTISER  4309,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

nri  -in  1  $2.50  each,  5-SI2.00,  I0*$23.00, 

Whisky  Barrels  20$44.00,  SO- $105.00.  Other  Bar¬ 
gains.  Glass  Gallop  Jugs.  Bushel  Hampers,  Cotton 

s H 0 - 0  HF  *  OR C HA RD S  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria,  III. 

Wuiovfv  BARRELS  50  GALLON — Fresh  emptied 

$4.00  SK.  ^0  for  $7.50  freight  prepaUl  HpeciaJ 
prices  on  quantities  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS 

DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 

16  ACRE  fruit  farm  on  Seneca  Lake.  Un¬ 
usually  beautiful  resort  type  home.  All 
electric.  Worth  $10,000.  Bargain.  HAROLD 
WINNER,  Valois,  N.  Y. 

Whiskey  Barrels:  Fresh  empUed  mite  Oak  HO  gallon 
barrel  $2.50  each;  5  for  $12,  10  for  $22-50,  D.O.B. 
cars  here.  R.  E.  BRISTOL,  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio 

FOR  EXCHANGE:  7-room  residence  in  Rye, 
New  York,  leased  until  May  1,  1944, 

petlinf*  $52  50  monthly  Near  ■water  front. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  bavatoiy,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Sehlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

schools,  churches,  transportation,  stores. 
Excellent  rental  or  personal  residential 
proposition.  Maryland  owner  will  exchange 
for  well  fenced  grazing  land,  preferably 
New  England,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania. 
Approximate  value  $10,000.  Would  add  cash 
for  large  tract.  Buildings  unimportant. 

D  pi  for  extra  I*argo  Size  White  Oak  and  Wal- 

ray  tasn  nut  Trees.  Advise  measurement  around 

Waist,  Height  MAX  WAGENBERG,  York,  Penna. 

Have  you  good  patentable 
lLN  V  H.IN  1  UK91  idea?  Write,  Dept.  72  FP, 

Mr.  METZLER,  It  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

ADVERTISER  4313,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  TO  purchase:  Chicken  farm  about 
50  miles  from  New  York  with  5,000 

W  Hi  I  WANTED.  Montgomery  Wonted 

W  V/  L  Mills,  Inc.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

capacity.  Two-family  house.  ADVERTISER 
4255,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AUCTION!  Indian  Kettles  Club,  Hague, 
N.  Y„  October  10th,  2:30  P.  M.,  500  acres 
timberland,  lake  frontage,  log  lodge, 
cottages,  restaurant  equipment,  etc. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  very  cheap;  21%  acres. 

Must  sell  because  of  old  age  of  owner 
who  is  alone.  ANTON  ADAMEC,  Route  1, 
Marydel,  Maryland. 


6-ROOM  HOUSE,  barn,  poultry  house,  9 
acres  land  on  state  road  near  town;  $1,650. 
Terms.  BAUER,  Seaford,  Delaware. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY:  For  sale  or  for 
rent,  farm,  58  acres,  centrally  located;  17- 
room  house,  new  barn,  watering  system. 
Address  ADVERTISER  4315,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


IN  HASTE  —  For  sale,  50-acre  dairy  farm, 
buildings,  land  good  condition,  good 
water,  electricity,  three  miles  railroad,  15 
miles  to  city.  NELLIE  ALLEN,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 


3-ROOM  COTTAGE,  10  lots,  garage,  chicken 
coop  50  x  18,  electricity,  pump  in  kitchen, 
five  year  lease  $10  per  month;  near  Ronkon- 
koma  Airport.  ARQUINT  HOUSE,  Mollie 
Boulevard,  Holbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


ONE  OR  two  married  men,  good  farmers, 
want  to  rent  dairy  farm  with  option  of 
buying.  Modem  house  or  two,  electricity, 
good  outbuildings,  modem  machinery,  from 
20  cows  up  and  hogs,  chickens,  etc.  Ready 
to  move  in,  can  come  on  weeks’  notice.  Can 
take  retail  dairy.  Full  particulars.  WILLIAM 
HENDRICKSON,  Box  207,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  150  acre  dairy  farm,  bare  or 
equipped.  Chenango  County.  ADVERTISER 
4322,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


90  ACRES,  7-room  Colonial  stone  house, 
fireplace,  electricity,  brooks,  fruit,  gorge¬ 
ous  views,  elevation,  large  bam;  $5,500; 
cash  $1500.  Owner,  BOX  323,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Farm,  39  acres,  10-room  Colonial 
dwelling,  4  fireplaces,  bath  and  electric 
light.  Also  bam,  granary,  garage,  chicken 
house;  on  State  Highway  No.  55.  Kindly 
don’t  answer  this  advertisement  without 
you  are  a  real  buyer.  STANLEY  H.  TITUS, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  poultry  or 
broiler  farm,  6  rooms,  bath,  two  story, 
extra  toilet  downstairs;  coal  stoker,  steam, 
wash  tubs  and  extra  shower  in  cellar. 
Comer  42  x  100,  garage;  $5,000.  Mortgage 
may  stand.  P.  W.  GEBHARDT,  42  Harvard 
Ave.,  Baldwin.  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  farm,  250  acres,  102 
head  cattle.  Milk  checks  $1,200  monthly;  4 
houses,  3  bams,  500  tons  hay  and  com,  2 
tractors,  4  horses,  machinery,  150  acres 
river  flat.  Price  $30,000,  one-half  cash. 
MURRAY  ROBINSON,  Walton,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  416. 


FARM,  46  acres  level  land,  on  good  road, 
close  to  towns;  9-room  house,  plenty 
water.  Ten  tieups,  school  bus,  rural  mail; 
$1,500,  easy  terms.  WALTER  RORICK, 
R.  D.  No.  1,  Guilford,  N.  "Y. 


FARMS  WANTED:  Send  details,  photos, 
price.  WARD  SCOFIELD,  Realty,  Beacon, 
New  York. 


COUNTRY  HOME,  9  acres;  reasonable  price. 

ADVERTISER  4324,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


A-l  DAIRY-POULTRY  farm  between 
Hartford  and  New  London,  on  hard 
road.  23  cows,  15  young  stock,  1,000 
young  pullets,  700  hens;  water  in  all  build¬ 
ings.  Nice  dairy  bam,  Jamesway,  100  tons 
has*  22  acres  alfalfa;  all  farm  machinery; 
125  acres.  Will  sell  with  or  without  stock 
and  tools.  Brook  and  pond.  Well  180  feet 
deep,  electricity,  2-story  two  family  house. 
Income  $800  month.  Bargain,  $20,000; 
terms  cash.  E.  E.  SMITH,  Box  208,  Yantic, 
Connecticut. 


BROOME  COUNTY,  New  York.  8-room 
modern  suburban  home,  poultry  house, 
garden,  flowers;  on  state  road.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4327,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BERKSHIRE  FARM,  suitable  summer 
camps,  mile  lake  frontage.  Also  country 
store  doing  excellent  business.  GEORGE 
COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FARM  WANTED:  50-60  acres  good  land 
and  dwelling,  nearby  town;  70-100  miles 
from  New  York.  Write  to  JOSEPH  GESSLER, 
658  East  164th  St„  Bronx.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  AND  buildings,  also  equipped, 
stocked  villiage  farm.  BOX  60,  Oxford, 
N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN'S  HOME,  7  acres,  automatic 
heat,  bath,  electricity,  lake  frontage,  bus, 
2  miles  to  village;  $9,500.  HOLLENBECK, 
239-A  West  Lake  Road,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Stocked  and  equipped  farm  to 
work  on  shares.  Lifetime  experience.  Best 
references.  LELAND  MARROW,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Farm  to  rent  with  option  to 
buy  or  exchange  for  good  income  2-family 
house  in  New  Rochelle.  Five  or  more  usable 
acres,  suitable  chickens;  electricity  and  good 
water  supply.  100  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  4331.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Orange  County  dairy  farm  on 
concrete  road,  good  buildings,  level  land 
in  high  fertility;  with  or  without  stock  and 
equipment.  Reasonable  terms.  ADVERTISER 
4333,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$1,600  BUYS  250  acres;  good  buildings. 
HAROLD  ANDERSON,  Vershire,  Vt. 


WILL  TRADE,  money  making,  water 
power,  modem  flour  and  feed  mill,  on 
Route  11.  Modem  12-room  home,  25  acres 
with  water  rights;  for  150  acre  productive 
farm,  with  good  buildings.  W.  H.  BRUM- 
BACK,  Realtor,  Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED  —  Rent  small  farm,  suitable  for 
chickens.  BARTH,  159-11  45th  Ave., 
Flushing,  N.  Y. 


228  ACRES,  2  complete  sets  buildings, 
modem  bams  for  115.  Complete  machin¬ 
ery.  120  miles  New  York.  Want  an  offer. 
CRAIG,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


A  PARTY  likes  to  get  a  farm  reasonable, 
also  owner  could  remain  as  caretaker  on 
premises.  ADVERTISER  4342,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Well  worked,  moderate  sized, 
orchard,  truck  or  general  farm.  Must  have 
modem  house  in  good  order;  Long  Island 
or  New  Jersey.  Accessible  to  railroad.  Send 
complete  details.  ADVERTISER  4343,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


STATE  ROAD  —  Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low.  near  mountains,  streams,  bus;  easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  County  home  furnished,  50 
acres;  in  Barry ville,  N.  Y.  No  Germans 
or  Swedes.  ADVERTISER  4347,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  15-acre  poultry  farm  located  on 
Main  Road  halfway  between  Princeton 
and  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Public  Service  gas 
and  electric.  One  8-room  residence  and 
one  4-room  house  with  3-car  garage.  Present 
capacity  2,000  birds.  Running  water  in  all 
buildings.  BOX  48,  R.  D.  1,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 
Phone  Plainsboro  277 1-W. 


FARM  118  acres,  one  mile  from  Central 
School  on  Dundee-Himrod  Road.  Two 
large  gambrel  roof  barns,  henhouses  for 
1,000  chickens,  tool  sheds,  etc.  10  acres 
vineyard,  90  acres  tillable  land,  balance 
pasture  and  woods,  well  watered.  11-room 
Colonial  type  house,  modernly  equipped 
with  bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
7-foot  fireplace,  central  automatic  steam 
heating  plant,  electricity.  Price  $12,000; 
convenient  terms.  E.  F.  OUGHTERSON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  Call  Dundee  1715. 


WANTED — 200-acre  stocked  dairy  farm,  to 
lease  or  buy  on  contract.  ADVERTISER 
4349,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  Poultry-dairy  farm,  35  acres, 
level.  Attractive  7-room  house,  electric, 
bath,  large  poultry  house,  barn,  garage, 
etc.  trout  stream,  some  woodland.  Suitable 
for  man  retiring.  Price  $3,500.  Many  others, 
also  rentals.  MRS.  CLAIRE  PARSONS, 
Burlington  Flats,  Otsego  County,  New  York. 
Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


WISH  TO  sell  dairy  and  general  purpose 
farm.  Cannot  work  it  any  more.  Horses, 
cows,  most  all  tools,  70  tons  of  hay,  all 
electrical  equipment.  Most  new  house,  bath 
and  water  pressure.  This  is  a  desirable 
place.  200  acres.  Some  cash  needed. 
Possession  at  once.  WILLIAM  SHERMAN, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  HOME  for  sale,  location  Eaton, 
N.  Y.,  on  main  highway.  ADVERTISER 
4251,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WELL  LOCATED,,  40  acres,  10-room  house, 

electricity,  bath,  steam  heat,  splendid 
water,  bam,  garage,  poultry  house  brooder 
house  paved  road,  brook,  fruit  maple  shade. 
$3,800.  Others.  STARKWEATHER,  Grand 
St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  rent,  capacity  600  layers,  brooder 

houses,  bam,  bungalow,  running  water, 
35  acres,  good  land.  ADVERTISER  4253, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  AND 

Newburgh. 
West  40th  St, 


poultry  farm,  60-80  acres, 
THOMAS  ANTHONY, 
,  New  York  City. 


near 
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Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 

State  institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT.  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y„ 
stating  age  and  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 


HELP  WANTED:  Male  and  female.  This  is 
an  essential  Government  Service.  5,000  bed 
hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Openings 
for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8-hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per  month, 
plus  full  maintenance  and  medical  care;  5 
days  per  month,  16  days  vacation  per  year 
and  12  days  sick  time  per  year,  all  with  pay. 
Nice  living  quarters.  Life  time  Civil  Service 
jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for  married  couples 
and  single  people.  If  you  are  in  good 
physical  condition,  kind  and  steady.  Help 
do  your  part  during  this  war  emer¬ 
gency.  Write  HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


108  ACRES  on  hard  road  near  Saratoga. 

Good  8-room  house,  running  hot-cold  water, 
cement  barn  for  30  heads,  2  silos,  2  chicken 
houses,  garage,  machinery,  trout  stream 
runs  through;  1  horse,  2  cows,  2  calves,  100 
chickens,  electricity.  $5,000.  M.  SCHIMMEL, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  FARM:  50  acres  or  over,  8-10 
room  house,  brook;  within  130  miles  of 
New  York  City.  Low  priced.  ADVERTISER 
4335,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT:  90  acre  farm  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  on  state  road,  free  rent,  water 
and  electricity  to  the  right  party  in  return 
for  part  time  services  at  a  municipal  pump¬ 
ing  station.  WATERTOWN  FIRE  DISTRICT, 
Watertown,  Conn. 


FAR  VIEW  FARM,  affords  a  panoramic 
view,  9-room  Colonial  dwelling,  fireplaces, 
electric,  ideal  for  modernizing  stock  barn, 
etc.,  75  loamy  acres,  macadam  highway. 
$7,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill  N.  Y. 


THREE  GOOD  creamery  men,  butter  and 
cheese  maker,  relief  and  general  utility 
men.  Good  wages  and  steady  work.  Apply 
in  person.  IDEAL  FARMS  INC.,  960  Bel¬ 
mont  Ave.,  North  Haledon,  N.  J. 


ATTENDANTS,  WARD  maids,  general  clean¬ 
ing  girls;  must  have  good  character  refer¬ 
ences.  $60  monthly,  room  and  board.  Write 
full  qualifications.  SANITARIUM,  2915 
Williamsbridge  Road,  New  York  City. 


NURSES  WANTED  for  general  duty,  nights. 

For  information  write,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  NURSES.  Northern  Westchester  Hospital, 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  do  chores  on  Dutchess  County 

farm;  fine  home.  ADVERTISER  4262,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  520. 


A  HIGHLY  Palatable, 
YEAR-ROUND,  LIFETIME  FEED 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 

Milk  Fever 


It  s  easy  to  change  cows  over  to 
Larro  Dairy  because  they  like  it  so 
well.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  how 
sweet  a  feed  they  have  been  getting, 
they  surely  do  relish  the  taste  of 
Larro  and  take  to  it  right  off. 

What's  more,  it’s  so  highly  nutri¬ 
tious,  wholesome  and  uniform  in 
quality.  Give  it  a  real  trial  in  your 
herd  and  see  what  these  advantages 
mean  to  the  milk  and  profit  perform¬ 
ance  of  your  cows— and  to  their 
health  and  condition.  Our  guess  is 
that  you  will  wish  you  had  changed 


to  the  Larro  way  long  ago. 

Larro  Dairy  makes  your  feeding 
program  so  simple  —  just  one  year- 
round,  lifetime  feed  for  milking  cows, 
dry  cows  and  heifers— and  for  calves, 
too,  beginning  the  sixth  week.  Get 
the  facts  about  Larro.  Write  for  the 
Larro  Dairy  Book,  prepared  by  the 
feeding  specialists  of  General  Mills 
Larro  Research  Farm,  and  see  your 
Larro  dealer  today. 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

Larrowe  Division 


Two  of  my  good  cows  had 
milk  fever  the  last  time  they  fresh¬ 
ened.  I  am  a  liberal  feeder  and  like 
to  have  my  cows  in  good  condition 
when  they  freshen;  they  proved  to 
me  last  year  that  it  pays.  I  am  77 
years  old  and  I  took  in  $1,800  at  the 
barn  last  year  from  six  cows,  selling 
my  milk  for  25  cents  per  gallon.  The 
average  test  for  the  year  was  4.5 
percent.  One  of  my  neighbors  works 
my  farm  on  shares  and  I  just  look 
after  my  cows,  I  think  so  much  of 
them.  Also  I  enjoy  my  milk  custom¬ 
ers;  the  social  part  of  the  business 
means  a  lot  to  me.  d.  m.  w.  * 

New  York 

We  are  very  pleased  to  note  your 
interesting  and  valued  comments 
relative  to  your  herd  and  congratu¬ 
late  you  on  the  excellent  results 
attained,  and  your  sound  program. 

Relative  to  prevention  of  milk 
fever,  some  have  reported  good  pre¬ 
ventive  results  from  feeding  about 
one  or  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar 
or  molasses  mixed  with  the  night  and 
morning  feed,  fed  for  four  to  six 
weeks  before  and  after  freshening. 
There  seems  to  be  no  sure  preventive 
for  milk  fever. 

If  the  cows  are  permitted  free 
access  sometime  during  the  day  to 
a  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  equal 
parts  approved  iodized  stock  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone 
meal,  this  might  also  be  of  some 
benefit. 

Injection  of  calcium  gluconate  is 
an  effective  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tive  of  milk  fever.  It  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  only  by  a  veterinarian. 
Inflation  of  the  udder  with  sterile  air, 
using  a  special  pump,  the  air 
strained  through  a  metal  strainer  de¬ 
signed  for  the  purpose,  and  into  the 
teat  canal;  using  a  special  teat 
syringe  needle  is  also  effective.  These 
may  be  obtained  through  a  druggist 
or  veterinary  instrument  house,  such 
as  Peters  Serum  Co.,  Kansas*  City, 
Mo. 


Worm  Symptoms 

Our  pig  of  eight  months  occa¬ 
sionally  has  a  coughing  spell.  He  is 
healthy  in  every  other  respect  and 
las  a  good  appetite.  We  have  been 
told  these  coughing  spells  are  due  to 
worms  coming  up  in  the  throat  and 
choking  the  pig.  We  did  find  a 
worm  in  his  excretions  some  time 
ago.  j.w. 

New  York 

It  is  probable  the  pig  in  question 
is  infested  wifh  worms.  The  cough¬ 
ing  mentioned  is  a  symptom  of  one 
stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  hog 
round  worms;  of  course,  there  are 
many  other  factors  that  could  cause 
a  hog  to  cough. 

The  new  drug  phenothiazine  has 
proven  to  be  very  effective  in  ridding 
logs  of  most  of  the  common  internal 
oarasites.  One  firm  we  have  found 
;o  be  reliable  dealing  in  this  medicine 
is  the  Dr.  Hess  and  Clark  Co.,  of 
Ashland,  Ohio.  Your  local  druggist 
may  carry  the  Dr.  Hess  products  or 
can  order  same  for  you  if  desired. 
One  very  decided  advantage  of 
ihenothiazine  is  that  to  administer 
it  there  is  no  starvation  period  re¬ 
quired.  When  used  it  may  color  the 
urine  dark  or  reddish;  this  will  soon 
disappear,  and  will  not  injure  the 
animal. 

The  Peters  Serum  Company,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.,  is  also  very  reliable 
and  sells  a  swine  mixture  powder 
containing  phenothiazine.  Nema 
worm  capsules  sold  at  most  drug 
stores  are  also  effective. 


Milking  Machines 

What  is  the  best  time  average  for 
the  milking  machine  to  be  left  on 
cows?  Of  course  some  milk  out  con¬ 
siderably  quicker  than  others.  All 
Spring  there  has  been  trouble  fre¬ 
quently  with  what  is  called  at  the 
station  “flaky  milk.”  The  milker  is 
eft  on  a  long  time  and  long  stripping 
follows.  Will  this  extra  long  milk¬ 
ing  irritate  the  udders,  causing  bad 
milk  or  hurting  the  cows  in  any 
other  way?  e.  m. 

New  York 

Extensive  tests  over  a  period  of 
several  years  conducted  by  Dr.  A.  C. 
Dahlberg,  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  their  herd  shows  conclu¬ 


sively  that  the  tendency  for  most 
dairymen  is  to  leave  the  milking 
machine  on  the  udder  too  long.  If 
cows  have  become  accustomed  to 
having  the  machine  for  considerable 
time  lengths  they  may  give  down 
slowly  and  need  a  little  time  to  get 
used  to  the  shorter  periods.  The 
Geneva  results  show  that,  from  five 
to  six  minutes  is  the  best  length  of 
time  for  the  machine  to  be  on  the 
udder,  then  quick  stripping  is  best 
immediately  following  removal.  Long 
periods  on  the  udder  tends  to  thicken 
the  tissues,  and  might  be  a  contribu¬ 
ting  cause  for  udder  troubles. 


Mixed  Silage 

I  have  about  three  acres  of  sudan 
grass  and  about  four  acres  of  short 
corn,  sunflowers,  soy  beans  and  there 
is  a  lot  of  quack  grass  in  it.  Would 
it  keep  if  I  put  this  in  my  silo  with 
my  other  field  corn  and  soy  beans? 

New  York  *  m.  l.  l. 

The  preservation  of  silage  is  in¬ 
fluenced  not  only  by  the  kind  and 
quality  of  material  ensiled  but  alsp 
by  its  degree  of  maturity,  percentage 
of  moisture  and  ratios  of  the  com¬ 
position  ingredients. 

The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  investigators  have  found  that 
about  250  pounds  of  cornmeal  can 
be  successfully  used  with  grass  silage 
to  replace  needed  amounts  of 
molasses  or  phosphoric  acid.  De¬ 
pending  upon  the  factors  mentioned, 
molasses  requirements  are  normally 
40  to  100  pounds  per  ton  of  ensiled 
material.  If  your  corn  is  allowed  to 
reach  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  de¬ 
pending  on  yield  of  grain,  it  might 
provide  sufficient  material  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  silage  mentioned.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  can  obtain  it  and  the 
price  is  not  too  high,  the  addition 
of  some  molasses  should  prove 
beneficial. 


Breeding  Beef 

I  am  interested  in  raising  young 
bulls  from  dairy  cows  for  meat  pro¬ 
duction.  What  would  be  the, value 
or  effect  of  castration?  s.  v.  m. 

New  Jersey 

If  you  plan  to  use  grade  dairy  cows 
as  foundation  females  for  produc¬ 
ing  beef  calves,  it  would  probably  be 
advisable  to  use  a  good  registered 
beef  bull,  of  one  of  the  beef  breeds 
such  as  the  Hereford,  Scotch  Short¬ 
horn,  or  Aberdeen-Angus.  The  best 
type  heifer  calves  could  then  be 
saved  for  breeding  replacements. 
Continue  using  the  same  beef  breed; 
in  this  way  from  the  second  top 
cross  the  resultant  offspring  will  be 
more  desirable  for  beef  type  and 
gains. 

It  is  desirable  and  profitable  to 
castrate  the  bull  calves  in  such  a 
program.  It  is  best  to  castrate  them 
either  during  early  Spring  or  late 
Fall  to  avoid  flies  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  After  castrating  let  them  run 
out  doors,  but  do  not  let  them  get 
wet  or  chilled. 


Heifer  Feeding 

My  heifer  will  freshen  at  the  age 
of  27  months.  Last  year  I  pastured 
hef  by  tying  her  to  a  stake  all 
Summer.  This  Spring  I  have  put 
her  in  our  only  but  distant  pasture 
with  no  regular  feedings  of  grain. 

Is  that  good  to  do  a  month  before 
calving?  R.  c. 

New  York 

If  the  pasture  is  good  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  heifer  about 
two  or  three  quarts  of  some  fitting 
ration  twice  daily.  One  that  is  suit¬ 
able  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
ground  corn  300  lbs.,  ground  oats 
300  lbs.,  wheat  bran  300  lbs.,  linseed 
meal  100  lbs.,  iodized  stock  salt  10 
lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  10  lbs.,  and  ,n 
ground  limestone  10  lbs.,  these  to  be 
thoroughly  mixed  together.  If  the  -  < 
pasture  is  not  very  good  give  her  a  h 
little  more  of  the  fitting  ration;  in 
other  words  feed  her  enough  of  the 
concentrate  mixture  plus  good 
pasture  or  hay  to  keep  her  in  good 
flesh.  A  cow  or  heifer  due  to  freshen 
should  be  in  good  flesh,  in  order  to  J 
produce  well.  _ 

r  - - —  O 

Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  & 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  o 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


Dept.  G 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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WE’LL  SPEND  THE  WINTER 
INSIDE  A  SHEEP  ! 


•  That  last  worming  before  sheep  go  into 
winter  quarters  is  an  important  one.  A 
remedy  that  is  effective  against  only  two 
or  three  worm  species  is  not  satisfactory. 

Worm  with  PTZ,  our  phenothiazine  worm 
remedy.  PTZ  is  effective  against  six  spe¬ 
cies,  including  stomach  worms  and  the 
nodular  worms  that  often  do  so  much  dam-, 
age  in  winter. 

Use  either  PTZ  Pellets  or  PTZ  Drench. 
Both  forms  assure  an  accurate,  efficient  dose 
— accuracy  is  highly  important  in  worming 
sheep.  Get  PTZ  now — use  according  to  di¬ 
rections  on  the  package.  See  your  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer  or  write 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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A  Convention  of  Fruits 


By  H.  B .  Tukey 


HE  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing 
Association  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  each  Fall 
is  one  of  those  happy  occa¬ 
sions  when  fruits  dressed  in 
their  best  meet  in  convention  to  display  them¬ 
selves  and  vie  with  each  other  for  honors. 
Gasoline  rationing  has  no  effect  upon  such 
a  convention;  attendance  of  humans  doesn’t 
matter  —  it  is  the  fruit  display  that  counts. 
Because,  fruit  varieties  speak  a  language  just 
as  plain  to  understand  as  English  to  an 
American,  and  they  speak  through  four  of 
the  five  senses,  namely,  sight,  taste,  smell, 
and  touch,  whereas  the  spoken  word  too  fre¬ 
quently  excites  only  the  ear. 

What  then  did  the  convention  of  fruits 
say  this  year?  What  fruits  were  there?  How 
did  some  of  the  oldtimers  look?  Were  some 
of  them  fading  away  or  were  they  perking 
up  a  bit?  Did  some  of  the  youngsters  of  yester¬ 
day  look  better  or  not  quite  so  good  as  they 
promised  last  year?  Are  some  of  them  stepping 
out  into  polite  society?  Are  some  taking  their 
places  in  the  world  and  edging  out  the  oldsters 
in  keen  competition?  Did  some  debutante 
steal  the  show?  These  are  the  questions  that 
come  most  naturally. 

First  of  all,  it  was  as  likely  an  assemblage 
of  color  and  quality  as  fruits  in  convention 
have  shown  for  several  years.  The  season  was 
early,  and  each  variety  had  had  a  little  more 
than  the  usual  time  and  opportunity  to  reach 
good  size  and  to  put  on  color  for  the  occasion. 

There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that 
the  youngsters  are  looking  very  well.  They 
show  good  breeding  and  many  are  a  definite 
improvement  over  their  parents.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  so  among  peaches. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  newcomers 
arrive  with  all  the  fanfare  and  promise  of 
a  new-born  child,  highly  spoken  of  by  their 
sponsors  who  find  no  fault  with  them,  over¬ 
look  any  obvious  defects,  and  dislike  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anyone  who  even  so  much  as 
breathes  a  word  as  to  their  shortcomings — 
only  to  fail  to  measure  up  in  the  competitive 
race.  One  would  really  like  to  have  the 
courage  to  call  some  of  them  specifically  by 
name,  but  there  are  more  discreet  ways. 

Some  of  the  oldtimers  still  stand  like 
patriarchs,  head  and  shoulders  above  any¬ 
thing  else  that  has  appeared  in  their  class, 
like  the  McIntosh  apple  and  the  Bartlett  pear. 
What  sensations  they  would  be  if  they 
were  making  their  first  appearances  at  the 
convention,  blushing  new  comers. 

But  who  was  there 
and  how  did  they  look? 

Taking  peaches  first, 
there  were  some  50  in 
attendance,  and  looking 
especially  trim  and  come¬ 
ly  as  a  group.  To  start 
the  season,  six  weeks 
ahead  of  Elberta  were 
Early  Red  Free  and  May¬ 
flower,  still  the  earliest 
commercial  peaches,  and 
recommended  principally 
because  of  this  character. 

Following  were  Alex¬ 
ander,  Schumaker, 

Greensboro  —  all  old 
white  -  fleshed  varieties 
and  looking  quite  pallid 
and  forlorn.  Mikado, 
lacking  in  color  but  the 
earliest  yellow  -  fleshed 
variety,  ripening  five 
weeks  ahead  of  Elberta 
and  having  the  doubtful 
distinction  of  being  self¬ 
unfruitful,  led  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  yellow-fleshed 
kinds.  Then  followed 
Lola  and  Rosebud,  both 
white  sorts,  high  in 
quality  but  not  making 
much  of  an  impression 
excepting  for  the  home. 


The  old  mottled, 
yellow  -  fleshed  Arp 
looked  small  and 
pinched. 

Then  came  Fisher 
from  Canada,  widely 
heralded  as  a  bud 
sport  of  Valiant, 
ripening  three  weeks 
ahead  of  that  variety, 
yellow  -  fleshed  but 
with  greenish,  unripe, 
depressed  spots  during 
some  seasons  and  in 
some  locations.  This 
year  two  strains  of 
the  variety  were 
recognized,  the  one 
being  free  from  this 
defect.  Marigold  from 
New  Jersey,  ripening 
about  the  same  time, 
or  a  little  earlier, 

yellow-fleshed,  not  too 
large  in  size  but  with 
good  color,  was  called 
“the  best  of  its  sea¬ 
son.”  Redhaven  of 

Michigan  was  not 
present  but  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  attractive  high  color  and 
likely  to  be  heard  from. 

A  succession  from  New  Jersey  followed, 
namely,  Oriole,  yellow-fleshed,  with  fine 
color,  suited  especially  for  the  roadside 

stand;  Sunbeam,  yellow-fleshed,  also  with  fine 
color  and  with  the  peculiar  character  of  not 
discoloring  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  and 
Raritan  Rose  of  very  fine  quality  and  so  high 
in  color  as  to  appear  entirely  red,  but  a 
white-fleshed  sort. 

The  outstanding  newcomer  was  again 
Golden  Jubilee  from  New  Jersey,  ripening 
three  weeks  ahead  of  Elberta,  large,  Elberta- 
shape,  yellow-fleshed,  and  a  perfect  free¬ 
stone — altogether  a  fine  sort.  It  was  reported 
to  be  doing  not  so  well  in  the  South,  where 
it  has  failed  to  fill  out  properly  and  had 
softened  too  rapidly  along  the  suture.  Of 
about  the  same  season  were  two  more  New 
Jersey  representatives,  namely  Cumberland 
and  Pioneer,  both  white-fleshed  varieties,  the 
former  bruising  rather  easily  and  the  latter 
possessing  good  dessert  value.  Mamie  Ross 
and  Alton,  both  old  varieties,  looked  sad  and 
undercolored  in  the  crowd.  Early  Haven,  a 
new  bud  sport  of  Haleven,  ripening  a  few 
days  after  Golden  Jubilee,  was  reported 


Varieties  of  Fruits  are  of  Never  Ending  Interest 
Left:  Cortland  apple,  a  newcomer  that  has  made  its  place.  Right:  Rochester 
peach,  still  a  good  variety  but  losing  in  the  competition. 


New  Varieties  are  Reflected  in  the  New  Plantings. 

Upper  left:  Planting  of  new  Canadian  varieties  of  peaches.  Lower  left :  The  South  Haven 
Station  in  Michigan  from  which  several  promising  new  varieties  of  peaches  have  appeared. 
Upper  right :  Grapes  in  the  Chautauqua  region  of  Western  New  York,  where  some  of  the  new 
varieties  are  of  promise.  Lower  right:  Young  planting  of  Cortland  apples. 


Left:  Bose  pear,  an  oldtimer  but  still  successful.  Right:  Mirabelle  plum, 
a  delightful  variety  seldom  met  with. 

promising,  and  Triogem  was  recommended 
by  good  quality,  good  color,  firmness,  and 
good  handling  qualities,  but  inclined  to  run 
a  little  small. 

Delicious,  a  large,  fine-flavored,  white- 
fleshed,  freestone  variety,  ripening  a  few  days 
ahead  of  Carmen  was  considered  to  have  a 
future  at  home  if  not  in  commerce.  Gold 
Finch,  a  large  yellow  sort,  was  said  to  be 
still  on  trial;  while  the  roundish  Golden  Globe 
of  about  the  same  season  was  considered  by 
some  to  be  the  highest  quality  variety  grown. 
Both  Golden  Globe  and  Fireglow  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  colored  and  well  liked  to  the 
south.  Carmen  was  present  but  did  not  show 
up  too  well  in  the  competition,  while  Rochester, 
still  well  regarded  by  some,  failed  to  appear. 

The  V-peaches  of  Canada  seemed  still 
doing  well,  although  all  were  reported  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  pit  more  this  year  than  was  liked. 
Valiant  is  the  leader  of  the  group,  roundish, 
good-sized,  about  two  weeks  before  Elberta. 
The  popularity  of  Vimy  has  decreased  be¬ 
cause  of  self-unfruitfulness.  Vedette  has  been 
coming  to  the  front  because  of  good  size  and 
color,  but  in  the  South  it  is  reported  lacking 
in  both  these  qualities.  Viceroy,  though  good 
variety,  is  considered  no  improvement  over 

Valiant.  The  roundish 
Veteran,  ripening  later 
than  the  others  in  this 
group,  a  week  before 
Elberta,  is  hardy  in  the 
bud  and  a  good  cropper 
but  is  up  against  some 
very  hard  competition 
from  varieties  of  its 
season. 

A  series  of  candidates 
now  appeared  each  with 
its  proponents  —  South 
Haven  of  Michigan, 
hardy  in  bud,  being  re¬ 
placed  by  the  more 
colored  Halehaven;  Hale- 
haven  also  of  Michigan, 
productive,  with  fine 
color,  a  good  canner,  a 
,  good  commercials  sort; 
Sunhigh  of  New  Jersey, 
firm,  good  color,  but 
finding  hard  competition 
from  Halehaven;  Ideal  of 
New  Zealand,  large  El¬ 
berta  -  shape,  promising; 
Goldeneast,  reported 
good  in  southern  sec¬ 
tions;  and  Eclipse,  large, 
firm,  hanging  well  to 
the  tree,  a  commercial 
possibility. 

(Continued  on  Page  532) 
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Opportunities  in  Difficult  Times 

By  R.  W.  Kerns 

Remember  the  old  saw  about  the  ill  wind? 
Well,  it’s  blowing  again — blowing  hard — both 
hot  and  cold.  Many  farmers  are  down  in  the 
dumps.  The  whole  war  psychology  has 
weighed  heavily  on  some  of  us;  some  have 
sent  sons  off  in  uniform;  others  have  lost  hired 
hands  and  see  no  prospect  of  acquiring  badly 
needed  new  ones.  Tires  are  wearing  thin  and 
tempers  are  wearing  thinner.  All  farmers  are 
faced  with  rising  costs  of  production  and 
rising  costs  of  living.  But,  again,  it’s  an  ill 
wind  that  doesn’t  bring  with  it  some  good — 
new  opportunities  for  doing  things  we  have 
long  intended  to  do  but,  somehow,  never  did. 
Such  is  the  case  today.  Everyone 
expects  to  sacrifice  certain  advan¬ 
tages  in  times  of  crisis.  But  along 
with  the  present  day  privations, 
shortages,  and  readjustments,  the 
war  has  brought  to  rural  people 
the  chance  to  make  definite  per¬ 
sonal  and  community  advances, 
along  many  lines. 

I  think  it’s  worthwhile  to  list 
some  of  these  long  straws,  these 
opportunities  in  the  present 
strong  wind. 

1.  Now  is  the  best  possible 
time  to  strengthen  our  farm 
management  practices.  Much  of 
the  increased  production  demand¬ 
ed  can  come  simply  by  doing  a 
better  job  of  what  we  are  already 
doing — by  increasing  efficiency. 

ow  is  the  time  to  cull  dairy 
erds  and  poultry  flocks,  to 
eliminate  unproductive  acres,  to  intensify  pro¬ 
duction  on  good  land,  and  to  revise  feeding 
and  management  practices. 

Thousands  of  additional  farmers  will  pay 
income  taxes  in  March,  1943.  This  makes  the 
keeping  of  farm  accounts  imperative.  To 
some,  keeping  accounts  is  a  tedious  and  irk¬ 
some  task;  but  if  it  will  cause  us  to  study 
our  farm  operations  and  help  us  determine 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  various 
enterprises,  it  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  We  should  start  now. 

Overwork  for  the  farmer  is  a  chronic 
problem.  Today,  this  condition  is  aggravated 
by  the  farm  labor  shortage  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor-saving  machinery.  It  is  high  time 
we  took  a  leaf  from  the  British  book  of  ex¬ 
perience:  more  than  60  hours  of  intensive 
work  a  week  leads  to  sickness  and 
reduced  efficiency.  Farmers  need 
to  plan  their  work — now  as  never 
before.  Brains  are  as  important 
as  brawn;  more  head  work  will 
often  mean  less  hand  work;  and 
a  little  free  time  now  and  then — 
a  little  relaxation — -will  pay  divi¬ 
dends  in  the  long  run. 

With  farm  incomes  up,  this  is 
an  ideal  time  to  make  necessary 
repairs  on  houses  and  barns,  to  lay 
tile  and  repair  fences,  and  to 
make  the  place  into  an  efficiently 
operating  unit.  This  year  will 
probably  be  our  best  chance  to 
adjust  indebtedness  and  wipe  off 
a  part  of  the  mortgage.  It  will 
give  security  in  the  uncertain 
years  ahead. 

2.  It  is  a  good  time  to  give 
more  attention  to  home  manage¬ 
ment,  too.  For  some,  further  at¬ 
tention  may  well  be  given  to 
home  baking,  canning,  drying,  and 
the  home  curing  of  meats.  This  planning  for 
self-sufficiency  will  release  commercial  packs 
for  urban  workers,  the  Red  Cross,  the  armed 
forces,  and  lend-lease  shipments.  It  will  re¬ 
duce  our  own  cost  of  living,  and  project  us 
on  a  live-at-home  program  which  will  stand 
us  in  good  stead  later.  Farm  homemakers 
must  realize  that  producing  an  extra  dozen 
eggs  and  adding  extra  rows  of  vegetables  are 
just  as  patriotic  as  knitting  an  ill-fitting  pair 
of  socks.  The  shortages  and  rationings  of  the 
times  bring  with  them  a  kind  of  self-discipline 
sorely  needed.  Many  oriental  families  are 
living  on  less  than  many  American  homes  are 
wasting.  Let’s  conserve  and  repair  all  we  can. 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  carefully  and  wise¬ 
ly,  to  make  sure  that  we  get  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  value  when  we  spend  one  hundred  cents. 
Living  costs  are  up  25  percent,  and  rising.  We 
need  to  study  consumer  education,  to  read 
package  labels  for  quality  and  content,  to  ask 
the  clerk  about  thread  count,  to  avoid  need¬ 
less  purchases,  and  to  spend  money  thriftly 
and  yet  buy  quality. 

Never  before  was  there  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  strengthening  family  life.  The 
family  is  the  most  essential  unit  of  society  and 
must  be  preserved.  The  most  important  de¬ 
fense  job  of  mothers  and  wives  is  to  keep 
the  home  intact.  Good  food,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  and  family  planning  will  help. 
Home  recreation  will  help,  too — with  a  great- 


Photot — L.  H.  Woodward,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  woodlot  on  the  Stanley  Oparil  farm,  Chemung  County,  New  York,  has 
furnished  fuel  for  the  farm  home  for  the  past  23  years. 

er  use  of  the  radio,  reading,  singing,  and 
social  games  within  the  family  unit:'  Dis¬ 
organization  and  insecurity  are  products  of 
chaotic  times;  but  it  often  takes  a  crisis  situ¬ 
ation  to  weld  the  family  together. 

3.  Friendliness,  mutual  aid,  and  neighbor¬ 
liness  have  a  new  significance.  This  year, 
farmers  are  exchanging  farm  labor  and  farm 
equipment  with  each  other  more  than  ever. 

The  average  piece  of  farm  machinery  is 
operated  only  two-fifths  of  the  time  in  its 
season,  so  why  not  swap  it?  As  an  Ohio 
farmer  said  recently:  “This  trading  back  and 
forth  has  its  inconveniences,  but  it  has  its 
good  points  too.  I  am  just  getting  reac¬ 
quainted  with  neighbors  that  I  used  to  know 
well  20  years  ago.”  But  this  sharing  should 
be  done  on  a  business-like  basis.  Moreover,  grams  of 


Harvest  treasures  from  the  Victory  Garden  of  Mrs.  Victor  M.  Ray  of  Broome 
Township,  near  Middleburgh,  Schoharie  County,  New  York .  One  75-foot 
row  yielded  four  bushels  of  fine  early  potatoes,  of  which  a  bushel  and  a 
half  were  top  quality  bakers.  An  onion  patch  10 -feet  square,  planted 
with  three  pounds  of  yellow  sets,  provided  green  onioiis  all  Summer  and 
then  harvested  three  bushels  of  fine,  big  bulbs  for  Winter  use. 

farm  families  are  doubling  up  with  neighbors 
in  going  to  meetings,  to  church  and  to  town, 
traveling  in  one  car  instead  of  two  or  three 
as  formerly. 

Many  cooperative  activities  are  being 
given  a  shot  in  the  arm.  Cooperative  spray 
rings  are  increasing;  individual  farmers,  who 
are  unable  to  get  binders,  are  joining  in  the 
purchasing  of  a  combine;  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  projects  as  community  canning 
centers  and  processing  plants  has  never  pro¬ 
ceeded  so  rapidly  as  now. 

4.  Now  is  the  time  for  rural  people  to  check 
up  on  their  health.  We  should  determine, 
through  complete  examinations,  our  fitness  to 


perform  the  difficult  tasks  ahead — then  make 
necessary  adjustments.  Rural  folk  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  urban  groups  in  health 
inspections,  clinics,  and  hospitals.  The  need, 
therefore,  is  greater.  In  many  states,  farmers 
have  their  automobiles  completely  inspected 
twice  a  year.  Isn’t  it  as  important  to  find  out 
what’s  wrong  with  the  human  body?  First 
aid  and  home  nursing  courses  are  going  strong 
in  thousands  of  farm  communities.  Moreover, 
there  has  never  been  so  much  talk  about 
calories  and  vitamins;  not  as  eight-letter 
words,  but  as  words  spelling  better  food 
selection  and  meal  planning.  Farm  families 
can  capitalize  on  this  new  information  and 
quickened  interest  and  strengthen  diets  by 
adding  more  food  from  the  orchard,  the 
garden  and  dairy. 

5.  The  rural  church  takes  on 
added  importance  in  times  of 
crisis,  for  it  has  an  opportunity 
to  provide  needed  security.  It 
serves  also  as  a  social  and 
emotional  outlet,  and  already 
there  is  better  attendance.  Further, 
there  is  now  more  money  avail¬ 
able  for  church  support;  col¬ 
lections  are  improving,  and  many 
leaders  are  planning  to  cut  a  nice 
slice  off  the  church  indebtedness 
in  1942. 

Nor  is  there  any  better  time  to 
strengthen  rural  organizations. 
The  tire  shortage  is  creating  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  neighborhood 
and  locality  groups  because  rural 
people,  especially  youth,  cannot 
range  farther.  Granges  are  re¬ 
gaining  lost  membership;  local 
farm  bureau  groups  are  already  pricking  up 
their  ears;  rural  P.T.  A.’s  are  girding  them¬ 
selves  for  community  action;  and  4-H  Clubs 
are  launching  a  nation-wide  victory  program 
involving  thousands  of  new  members.  But 
it  will  take  better  meetings  to  hold  this 
interest,  for  people  are  busy  now.  Leaders 
are  challenged  in  these  times  to  plan  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  helpful  programs  based  on  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people  and  designed  to  meet  their 
needs.  We  should  use  our  own  people  more. 
The  best  source  of  program  materials  is  right 
at  home — the  people  who  live  on  the  land.  In 
general,  more  organizations  are  not  needed; 
what  is  needed  is  a  better  use  of  the  groups 
already  functioning. 

Timely  now  is  the  development  of  pro- 
wholesome  community  recreation. 
This  is  in  line  with  civilian  de¬ 
fense  efforts  to  make  people 
strong,  both  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  Smooth  tires  are  cutting 
into  rural  participation  in  city 
commercial  amusements.  Local 
communities  have  a  chance  now 
to  plan  adequate  substitutes  for 
urban  movies,  dances,  bowling, 
and  roller  skating.  Then,  we 
should  anticipate  the  emotional 
cutting  loose  and  reckless  living 
which  will  doubtless  come  after 
the  ^war,  and  be  prepared  to  meet 
it.  Rural  communities  now  have 
a  rare  opportunity  to  plan  for  ade¬ 
quate  parks,  playgrounds,  and 
community  centers;  and  they 
should  use  more  adequately  the 
school  gymnasiums  and  audi¬ 
toriums  which  are  already  avail¬ 
able. 

A  community  recreation  pro¬ 
gram  need  not  cost  much  money. 
In  a  Pennsylvania  county,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  homemakers  of  one  neighborhood 
invited  the  families  of  another  area  to  share 
with  them  an  evening  of  fun  and  food.  There 
was  singing,  entertainment,  games,  a  travel 
talk,  and  refreshments.  The  second  com¬ 
munity  extended  the  same  courtesy.  Both  of 
efforts  were  outstanding  successes. 


these 


Likewise,  spelling  bees,  box  socials,  picnics, 
parties  ,and  hay  rides  are  coming  into  their 
own  again  in  supplying  homemade  recreation. 

The  war  has  done  much  to  develop  in  rural 
folk  attitudes  of  home  and  community  ser¬ 
vice.  Unprecedented  Red  Cross  work,  com¬ 
munity  fire  protection,  helping  neighbors,  and 
supporting  local  (Continued  on  Page  532) 


“If  Food  will  Win 
the  War 

the  Axis  might  as  well  quit  now!” 

—says  HUGO  WALTERS,  Pretty  Prairie,  Kansas 


Hugo  is  doing  his  part . . .  beating  last  year’s  record  harvest  of 
15,000  bushels  by  a  mile !  (And  that’s  a  heap  of  vitamins  for 
a  nation  that  needs  ’em  as  never  before!)  With  1240  acres  to 
care  for,  and  fewer  hands  to  help,  he’s  had  to  work  his 
tractors  extra  hard.  They’re  “fighting  machines”  until  the 
war’s  over,  and  Hugo  counts  on  Veedol  to  keep  ’em  fighting. 


Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


Hugo’s  amazed  ...“Couldn’t  trust  my 
old  oil  more  than  90  hours  between 
drains,  but  Veedol’s  good  for 
150-165  hours  without  time  out  for 
a  refill . .  .And  that’s  some  saving!” 
Explanation:  150 -Hour  Veedol 
Tractor  Oil  is  made  from.  100% 
Bradford  -  Pennsylvania  —  the 
toughest,  most  heat-resistant  crude 
in  the  world.  Yes,  Veedol  gives 
tractors  the  extra  protection  they 
need  to  stand  the  wartime  strain ! 

NOTE:  Your  farm  implement  dealer  is 
eager  to  help  keep  your  machinery  in 


first-class  condition.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
enlist  his  expert  assistance. 

5  BIG  SAVINGS  FOR  VEEDOL  USERS: 

Saves  fuel  by  reducing  power  blow- 
by.  2.  Saves  oil;  good  for  150  hours  be¬ 
tween  changes  in  gasoline  engined 
tractors;  cuts  down  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors  regardless  of  fuel  used. 
3*  Saves  time  by  avoiding  breakdown 
delays.  ^  Saves  repairs  through  great¬ 
er  heat-  and  wear-resistance,  5.  Saves 
tractors;  assures  long,  economical  serv¬ 
ice.  Order  150 -Hour  Veedol  Tractor 
Oil  today! 


The  plea  for  increased  food  pro¬ 
duction  met  a  great  response  here 
and  we  find  containers,  baskets, 
crates  and  boxes,  cost  a  third  higher 
than  last  year  while  prices  on  the 
market  are  even  lower.  Thus  we 
have  a  decreased  income  and  face 
increased  cost  of  everything  we  buy. 
Yet  the  President  lashes  out  against 
us  and  demands  still  lower  prices  for 
farm  products. 

It  is  a  bit  discouraging,  especially 
after  we  have  worked  harder  than 
ever  before  to  produce  more  food. 
However,  no  sacrifice  is  too  great  if 
it  will  help  our  boys  in  the  service. 
We  scoured  the  farm  for  scrap  iron 
and  asked  no  pay.  Our  own  boy  in 
the  service  makes  us  feel  like  doing 
all  we  can  to  help. 

The  Missus  leaves  this  weekend  to 
visit  our  boy  in  camp  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  how  I  long  to  go  too,  but 
it  is  not  possible.  Besides  seeing  son, 
a  visit  to  the  State  of  my  birth  would 
be  a  great  treat.  I  have  lived  in 
seven  states,  traveled  over  many 
more  but  have  seen  none  to  compare 
with  Pennsylvania  for  scenic  loveli¬ 
ness,  friendly  people  and  warm  hospi¬ 
tality.  That,  however,  is  due  to  my 
boyhood  home  and  early  experience. 
No  doubt  you  feel  the  same  about 
your  home.  My  very  good  friend 
Editor  Higgins,  told  me  often,  pouring 
out  his  heart  to  me,  how  he  loved 
the  Tidewater  region  of  Virginia,  and 
how  he  planned  after  retirement  to 
live  there.  He  was  a  great  hand  to 
write  articles  and  then  lay  them 
aside  to  cool  off.  Long  afterward,  he 
took  them  out  and  consigned  them 
to  the  waste  paper  basket  as  not 
worth  printing.  Thus  we  lost  many 
a  good  piece  because  of  his  modesty. 
He  loved  to  tell  me  tales  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  on  that  New  York  farm,  told 
them  with  such  vivid  detail  that^I 
could  fairly  see  him  and  his  Dad  as 
they  worked  together.  His  passing 
was  a  great  shock  to  me.  I  have  lost 
a  friend  and  farmers  have  lost  an 
invaluable  helper  whose  heart  and 
soul  were  bound  up  in  the  everyday 
things  of  the  farm. 

I  have  been  taking  my  usual  active 
part  in  politics,  especially  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  congressional  nomination 
as  our  well  known  congressman, 
Clare  Hoffman,  had  strong  opposition. 
I  did  some  writing,  made  some 
speeches,  had  a  good  time  and  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was 
not  taking  things  lying  down  but 
was  ready  to  fight  for  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  right  and  just.  I  hope  all 
of  us  will  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
our  congressmen  during  these  im¬ 
portant  days  for  the  plain  people  are 
always  right. 

If  you  have  raised  a  lot  of  hogs, 
my  advice  is  to  let  them  go  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  never  knew  the  mid¬ 
west  to  go  so  crazy  over  hogs.  Every 
sow  in  the  country  has  been  bred, 
pigs  by  the  million  are  everywhere. 
Prospects  for  corn  crop  were  never 
better.  A  veritable  flood  of  fat  hogs 
is  due  to  meet  the  market  before  the 
holidays  and  a  price  decrease  is 
bound  to  follow.  I  easily  remember 
similar  conditions  which  brought 
hogs  down  to  three  cents  live  weight. 
We  shall  not  hit  that  low  this  time 
but  I  look  for  a  low  of  from  six  to 


Seeks  Change  in  New 
School  Law 

I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  your  articles  on  the  new  law 
giving  school  district  superih- 
tendents  office  for  life.  I  was  also 
very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Merritt 
Hale’s  article  and  think  that  he  is 
doing  good  work  as  far  as  he  goes. 
But  he  doesn’t  go  far  enough.  He 
is  only  asking  for  the  repeal  of  this 
“Office  for  Life”  Law. 

There  is  a  movement  started  right 
here  in  Wyoming  County  whereby 
the  rural  people  are  not  only  asking 
for  the  'repeal  of  this  law,  but  are 
also  asking  that  office  of  district 
superintendent  be  abolished,  then 
have  one  district  superintendent  for 
each  senatorial  district,  to  be 
elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people  of 
that  district. 

Today,  with  so  many  of  the  little 
one-room  school  houses  gone,  there 
is  not  the  need  of  so  many  superin¬ 
tendents.  I  believe  that  we  now  have 
180  of  these  superintendents  at  a 


eight  cents,  where  now  it  is  nearly 
double  the  highest  figure.  Cattle  are 
not  so  plentiful.  The  broad  plains  of 
the  prairies  have  been  turned  into 
comparatively  small  farms  with  grain 
as  the  cash  crop.  Besides  it  takes 
much  longer  to  breed  and  raise  one 
beef  critter.  The  high  price  paid  for 
veal  calves  takes  the  calves  to 
market  instead  of  to  pasture  so  beef 
cattle  show  little  increase,  while  de¬ 
mand  grows. 

A  rather  queer  angle  of  the  dairy 
situation  is  that  government  fixed 
prices  for  fluid  milk  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  steadily  rising  prices 
of  butter  and  cheese.  Cheese  has 
reached  the  point  where  consumers 
refuse  to  pay  such  high  prices,  so 
the  cheese  makers  are  in  a  bad  spot 
with  many  cheese  factories  closing 
here  in  the  mid-West  and  ware¬ 
houses  stuffed.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
prices  going  beyond  reason,  strik¬ 
ing  the  snag  of  consumer  refusal  to 
pay  and  a  consequent  slump  with 
someone  getting  his  fingers  burned. 
When  the  price  of  one  food  product 
goes  too  high,  folks  turn  to  another 
food.  It  is  an  amusing  fact  that  the 
lowly  canned  bean  has  become  an 
aristocrat  with  cans  hard  to  get  and 
a  limit  on  number  that  may  be 
bought.  No  more  jokes  about  beans; 
they  have  gone  highbrow  now. 

Once  again  the  youngsters  troop 
down  the  old  road  to  school.  All  of 
ours  have  attended  the  same  school 
in  which  the  Missus  learned  her  read¬ 
ing,  ’riting  and  ’rithmetic.  Toots  has 
two  more  years  to  go  here  and  that 
will  end  our  rural  school  after  many 
years;  not  the  school  of  course  but 
our  children  to  go.  It’s  been  a  long 
time  since  our  first  child  went  down 
the  old  road  to  school,  a  long  time 
since  our  second  began.  He  is  a 
strapping  big  man  now  an  a  radio 
expert  in  the  Army  with  chevrons 
on  his  sleeves;  a  long  time  but  still 
too  short.  The  old  home  grows  dearer 
with  the  passing  years  and  the  old 
farm  takes  on  more  meaning.  It 
was  never  a  show  place.  Some  would 
call  it  small  and  very  humble,  but 
to  our  children  it  will  ever  be  the 
hallowed  spot  of  childhood.  As  we 
parents  go  humbly  about  our  daily 
tasks,  we  hardly  realize  that  we  are 
building  memories  for  our  children, 
blessed  memories  of  when  the  world 
was  young  and  everything  full  of 
joy  and  light.  Our  children  never 
know  that  we  too,  cling  to  memories 
of  another  home  which  once  was 
ours,  of  father  and  mother,  of  old 
school  days,  of  good  times  and  joyful 
experiences.  So  we  are  not  only  pro¬ 
viding  our  children  with  food  and 
shelter,  we  are  giving  them  a  price¬ 
less  heritage  of  memories  they  do  not 
now  appreciate;  they  grumble  may¬ 
be  over  lack  of  money  and  hard  work. 
All  that  will  vanish  and  only  blessed 
things  will  be  recalled.  That  is  why 
my  own  thoughts  turn  to  the  old 
valley  of  the  Lehigh  where  earth 
comes  very  near  to  heaven,  a  valley 
I  probably  shall  never  see  agan,  yet 
one  that  lives  forever  in  my  memory. 
A  long  road  traveled,  no  one  knows 
how  near  the  end  may  be,  but  this 
I  do  know,  it  is  blessed  just  to  be 
alive  in  such  a  glorious  world. 

L.  B.  Reber 


cost  of  salaries  alone  to  the  State 
of  about  $540,000,  and  their  expenses 
above  that.  Besides,  many  of  them 
don’t  have  work  enough  to  do  to 
take  up  half  of  their  time  on  an  8- 
hour  day  basis. 

What  we  are  doing  is  writing  to 
all  the  Granges,  telling  them  of  the 
passing  of  this  bill  and  requesting 
each  member  of  the  Grange  to 
contact  at  least  ten  people  who  are 
not  Grange  members  and  have  all 
of  them  write  their  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  asking  them  to  work 
for  a  repeal  of  this  “Office  for  Life” 
law,  abolish  the  office  of  district 
superintendent  as  it  now  stands,  and 
have  one  superintendent  for  each 
senatorial  district. 

I  want  to  do  my  small  share  in 
this  work  so  I  am  asking  every 
interested  person  who  reads  this 
message  to  write  his  Senator  and 
Assemblyman  to  find  out  how  they 
will  stand  on  the  new  legislation 
planned  by  rural  taxpayers  for  1943. 

George  H.  Nesbitt 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 


“A  Better 
Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock! 


>» 


A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  OiJ  Company 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  USE  IT  WISELY 
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A  Convention  of  Fruits 

(Continued  from  Page  530) 
Hiley  and  Belle  of  Georgia,  white- 
fleshed,  highly  colored  oldtimers 
seemed  out  of  place  and  losing 
ground.  Champion  was  regarded  still 
the  highest  quality  white  variety  of 
its  season;  Polly  seemed  so  similar 
as  to  appear  identical. 

Ripening  between  Halehaven  and 
Elberta,  came  Summercrest,  which 
continues  a  commercial  type.  Red 
Elberta  was  reported  small,  Kale- 
haven  was  considered  of  god  quality 
and  firmness  but  questionable  in 
size,  and  the  old  Early  Crawford 
still  looked  good  as  a  fruit  even 
though  the  treelacks  productiveness. 

Just  before  Elberta,  Early  Elberta 
appeared,  having  good  size  and  shape 
but  seemingly  lacking  in  color. 
Hardee,  too,  had  large  size  and  good 
color  but  is  possessed  of  a  long,  un¬ 
attractive  shape.  Then  came  Elberta, 
still  the  commanding  figure  on  the 
stage  because  of  size,  color,  good 
handling  qualities,  and  productive¬ 
ness,  and  to  which  most  other  varie¬ 
ties  are  in  some  way  compared. 
J.  H.  Hale  has  its  champions,  too, 
by  virtue  of  size,  color,  and  firmness. 

To  follow  Elberta  in  season,  Fertile 
Hale,  Shippers  Late  Red,  Rio  Oso 
Gem,  and  Wilma  appeared.  Of  these, 
Rio,  Oso  Gem  has  forged  ahead  this 
year,  recommended  by  large  size, 
nearly  smooth  skin,  and  high  color, 
but  with  as  yet  undetermined  tree 
characters.  Wilma  seemed  losing  out. 
Just  who  will  be  the  winner  in  this 
lively  competition  among  peaches  is 
anyone’s  guess,  but  it  is  a  great  race 
to  watch.  So  much,  then  for  peaches. 

(Continued  Next  Issue) 


Opportunities  in  Difficult 
Times 

(Continued  from  age  531) 
charitable  projects  are  reflections  of 
this  attitude.  And  there  is  more 
community  spirit  now.  It  may  be 
that  trying  times  bring  us  a  little 
nearer  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

6.  The  war  has  brought  farmers 
a  new  sense  of  our  importance  to  the 
nation,  a  new  patriotism.  For  two 
decades  many  have  felt  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  things,  forgotten  men. 
Now  our  self-respect  is  restored.  Our 
food  and  fiber  products,  ever  es¬ 
sential,  are  crucial  in  times  of  crisis. 
We  are  making  an  all-out  effort  in 
the  Battle  of  Food.  Little  wonder 
that  civilian  morale  among  rural 
people  is  hitting  a  new  high.  Farmers 
have  a  new  significance. 

Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
inspect  our  life  values  and  re-affirm 
our  beliefs.  Beliefs  are  to  the  aver¬ 
age  person  what  the  north  star  is  to 
a  sailor.  The  importance  of  regard¬ 
ing  people  as  values  in  themselves 
was  never  greater.  In  totallitarian 
countries  people  are  not  thought  of 
as  ends,  but  as  means  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  an  aim  the  dictator  has  in 
mind,  the  people  subservient  to  the 
government.  Human  personality 
there  is  secondary;  the  supreme 
value  is  the  greater  glory  of  the 
state.  In  the  way  in  which  life  and 
human  values  are  regarded  lies  an 


essential  difference  between  a  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  a  democracy.  Now  is 
the  time  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
the  democratic  processes. 

7.  Behind  the  realization  of  these 
opportunities  listed  lies  a  superb  job 
of  rural  leadership.  The  development 
of  this  leadership  is,  in  itself,  an 
opportunity  of  these  times.  Many  of 
our  strongest  rural  leaders  have  gone 
with  the  migrant  tide  of  city-bound 
workers.  We  must  fill  their  places 
from  among  our  own  group.  We  must 
give  our  people  of  promise  positions 
of  responsibility  in  our  organizations 
and  communities.  We  must  let  re¬ 
maining  rural  young  folk  win  their 
leadership  spurs.  Satisfactory  post¬ 
war  adjustment  for  the  rural  com¬ 
munity  will  not  come  about  because 
of  government  fiat  alone.  It  will  take 
local  leadership,  developed  at  the 
grass  roots,  pulling  on  its  own  boot¬ 
straps. 

Problems  and  opportunities  are 
wrapped  up  in  the  same  package; 
they  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  Far  from  being  over-pessi¬ 
mistic,  rural  people  and  rural  com¬ 
munities  have  opportunities  in  these 
times  never  present  before.  But  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  the  breaks.  If  we  are  prepared, 
life  in  the  rural  community  will  not 
only  not  suffer  too  greatly  but  has 
an  even  or  better  chance  of  coming 
out  of  this  crisis  on  top.  Let’s  keep 
our  hindsights  high. 


Secretary  Claude  R.  Wickard 
writes:  “As  a  farmer  and  in  my 
present  position,  I  know  that  the 
American  farm  press  is  an  estab¬ 
lished,  informed,  and  respected 
source  of  information  and  guidance 
to  farm  people  and  their  leaders  in 
all  of  our  States  and  in  Washington. 
In  wartime  and  peacetime  the  farm 
press  is  of  dollars  and  cents  value 
to  people  on  American  farms  and  to 
those  in  American  urban  communi¬ 
ties.” 
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Bess  T.  Jacumski,  Georgetown,  Ohio 

This  farmer’s  well-stocked  roadside  stand  is  neat  and  attractively  arranged. 


Order  now.. and  be  sure  you  have  the 
HYBRID  CORN  THAT  FITS  YOUR  FARM 


STRONG  ROOTS 


STAND  UP  STRAIGHT 


Choose  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  Funk.. .Proved  by  Hoffman! 

FOR  GREATER  CORN  YIELD  . . .  choose  Hoffman  Funk 
G  Hybrids!  All  the  good  qualities  are  bred  into  these 
hybrids  —  and  they’re  proved  by  Hoffman  to  give  you 
greater  yield  in  your  fields. 

Next  year  grow  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  Have  corn  that 
gets  off  to  a  fast  start  —  corn  with  large,  strong  roots  that 
get  down  in  the  ground  for  food  and  moisture.  Have  corn 
with  vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up  straight  and  resist 
storms.  Have  corn  whose  thick  stalks  and  wide  leaves  yield 
more  and  heavier  silage.  Have  fine,  uniform  corn  that 
matures  early,  is  easy  to  husk,  shells  more  corn  per  ear! 

Thousands  of  eastern  farmers  have  proved  these  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids — increased 
corn  yield.  We  have  just  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm. 
Order  now.  Write  for  free  Corn  Data  Notebook  and  Catalog, 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

BOX  310  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


cHoffman 

V  FARM  SEEDS 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting  ...  NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  ...  FREE 


We  stand  V%  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Victory  Planting 

Special  on  Hoses  and  Shrvbt 

NEW  varieties  0/  fruit  trees  save  years  of  waiting 
now  ready  to  help  National  He  ' 


I  now  ready  to  help  National  Health  and 
Defense. Originated  and  bred  to  bear  young 
by  the  wizards  of  horticulture  Burbank 
and  Stark.  Luscious  fruits  of  mam¬ 
moth  size  and  extra  flavor.  Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor 
and  hardiness  so  they  thrive  almost  anywhere  farm  crops  grow. 

They  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavy  Root  System 
of  grafting — each  tree  inspected  5  times  by  nursery  experts  to 
assure  you  get  very  cream  of  the  crop — no  runts  nor  weaklings. 

EXTRA  GLORIOUS  BIG  72- PG.  CATALOG  shows  these 
miracle  fruits,  shrubs  and  roses  in  natural  beauty.  FREE. 

Fruit  Tree  Victory  Collections  now  at  Vi  PRICE — we  stand 
other  half  to  encourage  patriotic  planting  and  help  win  the 
war.  Shrub  and  rose  collections  H  off.  MAIL  COUPON  today.  oj 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Box  BB-02,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  WANTED— Big  money 
weekly.  O.  E.  Griffin  made  5240.01  in  month — 
spare  time.  Biggest  chance  in  years  as  Govt,  urges 
Home  Fruit  Tree  Planting.  Spare  Time  Work— 
CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission,  valu¬ 
able  prizes.  Free  outfit.  Free  training.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Don't  miss  chance.  Mail  Coupon  NOW! 


Name 


RNT! 
10-421 
STARK  | 
NURSERIES  I 


Please  send  1942 
YEAR  BOOK  of 
Stark -Burbank 
Prize  Fruits,  etc. 


or  R.  F. 


/  P.  O.. . 
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Check  here  it  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In 
come  Plan  tor  selling  Stark  prize  trees,  etc. 


LARKSPUR 

To  have  biggest,  best  Larkspurs  next  sum¬ 
mer,  sow  this  fall.  The  colors  of  the  flag  for 
your  Victory  Garden— a  15c-Pkt. 
of  Giant  Double  Larkspur  free, 
with  directions.  Easy  to  grow. 

Send  stamp  for  postage,  today. 

•  Burpee* s  Seed  Catalog  free* 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  or  Clinton, 


KELLY’S  PLANTS 

For  Your  Victory  Garden 

^Bearing  Age  Apples 

3  yr.  7-8  ft.  trees.  Many  fruited  in  the 
nursery  row  this  year. 

1  Red  McIntosh,  1  Delicious,  1  Cortland, 

3  for  $3.25,  exp.  collect 

-Ar  blueberries 


1  Cabot  and  1  Rancocas 
8  yr.  12-18"  plants,  $1.50  postpaid. 


'j&r- 


FRUIT  TREES 


Fall  Planting  Ideal  for  Apple— Pear 
Cherry — Plum.  Write  for  Freo 
^ftbbook  listing  MALONEY'S  Hardy. 

Reasonably  Priced  Northern  Grown 
Stock.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Est.  1884 
MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 
12  Main  Street  Dansville,  New  York 


MALONEYS  CATALOG  FREE 


•  CHESTNUT  TREES 

Chestnuts,  sweet,  delicious  blight  resistant 
4  beautiful  one  year  trees,  bear  in  three 
years  $1.00  plus  10c  postage.  Rush  order. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  nut-crop  trees. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


WANTFH  ln  small  quantities,  colored  Gourds.  Bitter 
if  mu  Lis  Sweet.  Chinese  Lanterns.  State  price. 

E.  F.  L0NERGAN,  Box  131,  MILLBURN.  N.  J. 


Plant  red  raspberries  now.  Real  disease  free  Marcy,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Newburgh,  $3.-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


25  New  Indian  Summer,  $1.75  postpaid. 
Send  for  new  FALL  CATALOG— Apples.  Cherries. 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches.  Raspberries.  Grapes.  Shrubs 
Roses  and  Shade  Trees  at  attractive  prices.  Satis¬ 
faction  Guaranteed.  Our  62nd  Year. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

30  MAPLE  ST.,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


THE  GLADIOLUS 

By  Forman  T.  McLean 

A  new  book  for  the  home  gardener. 

It  gives  essential  information  on  the  cul¬ 
ture,  care,  hybridization,  and  current  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  gladiolus;  with  chapters  on 
its  history  and  development, 'the  use  of 
the  gladiolus  for  decoration  in  the  gar¬ 
den  and  on  the  table. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
the  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  i  :  : 


Price  $2.00  Ne,wY°rk City  residents 

■  add  1%  for  Sales  Tax. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  Street  New  York  City 
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. . .  stands  for  Quality 
. . .  and  C'Q”  stands 
for  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil . . .  and 
Quaker  State  stands 
for  Quality. . . 
and  there  you  are . . . 
right  back  to 
Quality. . .  and  if 
you  are  wise  you  will 
never  leave  it . . . 

WE  never  have. 


Stabilized 


Motor  Oil 


Bitter  Pit  of  Apple 

Bitter  pit  of  apple  is  an  old  dis¬ 
ease.  It  was  recognized  more  than 
70  years  ago  and  in  spite' of  much 
study  it  has  remained  a  puzzling 
disease,  for  no  one  seems  to  have 
found  completely  the  cause  or  the 
full  means  of  control. 

Bitter  pit  is  recognized  by  the 
occurrence  of  slightly  discolored 
spots  on  the  skin  and  in  the  flesh 
just  underneath  it.  The  discolored 
areas  are  sunken  or  slightly  de¬ 
pressed  but  are  very  shallow,  some¬ 
times  irregular,  and  somewhat  hemis¬ 
pherical  in  shape.  They  may  resem¬ 
ble  slight  bruises  or  dents  made  by 
hail.  The  outer  skin  may  be  smooth 
and  apparently  unbroken,  at  least  at 
the  beginning.  Oftentimes  if  the 
spots  occur  rather  close,  they  may 
merge.  The  name  “bitter  pit”  is 
given  because  the  discolored  flesh 
is  often  slightly  bitter. 

Bitter  pit  is  a  disease  of  the  flesh 
of  the  apple  rather  than  of  the  skin, 
although  it  may  appear  to  be  a  skin 
disease  since  that  is  the  first  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  trouble.  The  pits  in 
the  fruit  occur  most  abundantly  near 
the  calyx  end  of  the  apple  and  their 
distribution  corresponds  most  closely, 
at  least  in  most  varieties,  with  the 
distribution  of  what  the  fruit  grower 
calls  “dots”  and  the  pomologist  calls 
“lenticles.”  They  are  pores  in  the 
skin. 

Many  varieties  are  not  reported 
as  being  subject  to  bitter  pit.  For 
instance,  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
McIntosh,  Cortland,  Lobo,  North¬ 
western  Greening,  Tolman,  and  a 
few  others  do  not  manifest  the  dis¬ 
ease  under  ordinary  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand  Northern  Spy,  Arctic, 
Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  and 
Gravenstein  seem  quite  subject  to 
it.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties  like 
Haralson,  Lawfam,  Stonetosh,  and  a 
few  others  seem  to  be  somewhat 
affected.  Studies  in  Vermont  or¬ 
chards  indicate  that  most  any  va¬ 
riety  may  be  injured  by  bitter  pit 
under  conditions  favorable  for  its 
development. 

It  seems  likely  that  weather  of 
a  variable  nature  during  the  latter 
part  of  Summer  is  a  factor  although, 
perhaps,  not  a  prime  cause  of  bitter 
pit.  During  the  last  two  years,  a 
fairly  dry  mid-Summer  and  a  wet 
Fall  have  been  conducive  to  bitter 
pit,  whereas  generous  rainfall  until 
August,  followed  by  a  dry  Fall,  is 
associated  with  a  smaller  amount 
of  bitter  pit.  Numerous  other  factors 
in  the  way  of  special  fertilizers,  the 
use  of  abundant  mulches,  trace 
elements  not  commonly  found  in  the 
soils,  fertilizers  and  special  sprays 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
cause  and  control. 

Bitter  pit  seems  to  have  its  genesis 
in  the  orchard,  for  it  begins  to  be 
manifest  while  the  fruit  is  still  on 
the  tree.  It  has  been  seen  as  early 
as  mid-August  and  most  varieties 
subject  to  it  show  some  bitter  pit 
before  the  apples  are  picked.  At 
harvest  time  from  some  trees  the 
amount  of  pit  is  in  excess  of  10  per¬ 
cent,  which  shows  clearly  that  this 
disease  starts  in  the  orchard.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  fact,  bitter  pit  has 
been  considered  as  a  storage  disease 
because  it  develops  mostly  in  storage 
quarters.  At  the  Vermont  Station  it 
has  been  observed  that  bitter  pit 
develops  faster  at  a  temperature  of 


about  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  than 
it  does  at  34  or  even  at  32  degrees. 
Most  of  the  bitter  pit  develops  during 
the  first  two  months,  of  storage  and 
relatively  little,  if  any,  develops 
after  the  first  of  February. 

While  it  is  true  that  bitter  pit  is 
not  fully  understood,  either  as  to 
cause  or  control,  certain  practical 
aspects  may  be  mentioned  which  are 
of  interest  to  the  fruit  grower.  One 
of  these  is  that  any  variety  much 
subject  to  pit  should  be  graded  care¬ 
fully  at  harvest  and  then  sold  for 
immediate  consumption.  On  the 
other  hand,  mid -Winter  varieties 
like  Northern  Spy  may  be  re-sorted 
in  late  January  to  remove  diseased 
fruit  and  then  can  be  safely  sold. 

Bitter  Jfit  is  an  early  rather  than 
a  late  Winter  disease.  An  apple 
grower  need  not  feel  that  his  whole 
crop  will  depreciate  when  some 
bitter  pit  is  found  at  harvest  or 
develops  in  storage.  He  can  sort  and 
sell  it  in  mid-Winter  and  be  sure 
that  affected  fruit  will  not  appear 
in  that  portion  that  passes  into  the 
hands  of  salesman  or  consumer.  In 
the  orchard,  general  good  care  of  the 
trees,  liberal  fertilizing  of  the  soil, 
and  the  general  use  of  mulches  may 
help,  and  one  should  be  careful  to 
avoid  erratic  treatment  of  any  kind 
until  it  is  known  just  what  can  be 
done  to  control  bitter  pit. 

Control  work  in  bitter  pit  narrows 
down  to  a  small  number  of  factors 
for  it  has  been  shown  at  the  Vermont 
Station  that  fruit  grown  under  irri¬ 
gation  is  as  liable  to  bitter  pit  as 
fruit  on  unirrigated  trees.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  bitter  pit  is  not 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  any  ordinary 
fertilizer  but  is  made  worse  by  the 
excessive  use  of  either  potash  or 
nitrate  in  separate  forms  of  either 
product.  Excessive  use  of  either 
potash  or  nitrate  and  abundant  Fall 
irrigation  following  a  dry  Summer 
seems  again  and  again  to  induce 
more  pit.  Furthermore  it  has  been 
shown,  contrary  to  the  belief  of  some 
investigators,  that  bitter  pit  is  not 
necessarily  associated  year  in  and 
year  out  with  a  large  or  a  small  crop 
of  fruit.  Individual  records  of  a 
hundred  separate  trees  bear  out  this 
statement.  Dr.  R.  M.  Smock  of 
Cornell  has  made  some  studies  on 
the  cell  structure  of  fruits  in  relation 
to  water  loss,  and  he  has  made  the 
suggestion  recently  that  bitter  pit  is 
due  to  some  lack  of  harmonious 
relation  between  water  used  and 
water  lost  as  between  leaves  and 
fruits.  These  studies  seem,  however, 
to  go  a  little  beyond  the  practical 
problems  of  control. 

M.  B.  Cummings 


Pepper  Rot 

I  have  pepper  plants  in  full  bloom 
and  not  a  single  insect  visible, 
yet  the  blossoms  with  stems  drop  off. 
Could  you  tell  me  the  cause?  e.  m. 

This  is  probably  a  disease  known 
as  Anthracnose,  a  rather  common 
cause  of  pepper  rot.  Standard  treat¬ 
ments  recommended  are  disinfecting 
the  seed  prior  to  planting  with  a  1 
to  1,000  solution  of  Bi-Chloride  of 
Mercury  and  soaking  the  seeds  in 
this  for  one  minute.  Change  to  new 
soil  for  next  year’s  seed.  Spray 
plants  with  standard  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Be  sure  and  rinse  the  seed  for 
20  minutes  in  running  water  if  it 
has  been  soaked  in  the  Bi-Chloride 
of  Mercury  solution. 


WANT  HEALTHIER  COWS 
THAT  GIVE  MORE  MILK 

o 


Make  this  test  at  no  expense  to  you 

LACTO  is  the  modern  tonic  for  cows.  It 
has  been  formulated  to  help  cows  better 
stand  the  strain  of  today’s  heavy  milk  pro¬ 
duction  schedules.  Contains  Vitamin  D, 
Manganese  and  Iodine  in  addition  to  bene¬ 
ficial  minerals,  herbs,  etc.  Fed  before  and 
after  calving,  LACTO  provides  “Health 
Insurance”  for  your  cows. 

To  dairymen  who  have  never  tried  Lacto, 
we  make  this  offer :  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  together  with  the  name  and  address 
of  your  regular  feed  dealer  and  we  will 
send  you  without  cost  a  special  4-weeks 
trial  supply  of  LACTO— sufficient  for  con¬ 
ditioning  one  cow  before  and  after  calving. 
Compare  LACTO  with  any  other  cow  tonic 
and  see  why  LACTO  is  steadily  gaining 
new  friends  every  day.  LACTO  is  sold  by 
most  quality-minded  feed  dealers.  For  your 
Free  Trial  sample,  write  Dept.  N-10. 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Irit.,  Myerstown,  Penna. 


LACTO 

The  Modern 

COW  TONIC 

CONTAINING  VITAMIN  D 

YOU, TOO, 07/7 

BANK  BY  MAIL 


Thousands  of  savers, 
everywhere,  bonk  with  us  regularly. 
Join  them!  Enjoy  safety,  compound 
interest,  many  other  advantages. 
Mail  coupon  for  FREE  folder;  full  de¬ 
tails  of  easy,  safe  Bank  by  Mail 
plan.  Also  0$k  for  folder  on  low 
COST  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE, 
economical  protection  for  you  and 
yours. 

Ma/7  This  'Coupon  Today 

CITY  &  COUNT Y*SAVINGS ”baNK 


l 


10P  STATE  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


fieose  .ffcfders  checked; 

D  Bank  by  Mail  D  Life  Insurance 


Nome . 


Address. 

City 


.  Stale. 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CLIPMASTER 


Over  90%  of  the  world’s  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  New  anti-friction 
tension  control  assures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  for  cooler,  lighter  running — faster,  easier 
clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive 
Stewart  design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special 
EASY-GRIP  handle  barely  2  Inches  In  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows,  horses, 
dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $85.00  value  for  only  $81 .96  complete. 
100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your 
dealer’s.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electric 
and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made 
and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company, 
Dept.  82,.  6600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago.  UUnoia. 
Over  Haifa  Century  Mating  Quality  Products. 


CATALOG  FREE 

over  100  pages  of 


1943 

ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro- 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


tr  it 


[ 


ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  Ri 

THE  MOORE  BROS.  CORP.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal,  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


Bitter  pit  is  a  shallow  disease  of  the  flesh  with  affected  portions  most 
abundant  near  the  calyx  2nd  of  the  apple.  It  starts  in  the  orchard  and 

develops  in  storage. 
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“Oh  Tom,  if  you’d  only 
fixed  it  last  fall  we  wouldn’t 
be  in  this  fix  now!” 

Next  spring,  when  every  working  ma¬ 
chine  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
DON’T  be  caught  unprepared.  This 
fall  and  winter  every  farm  equipment 
dealer  will  be  swamped  with  service  de¬ 
mands.  It  will  be  first-come  first-served, 
and,  as  the  expression  goes,  “the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.” 

Pledge  your  working  tools  to  Victory 
by  signing  up  with  your  implement 
dealer  now.  Get  in  line— to  make  sure 
that  every  machine  and  tool  you  have 
on  the  place  is  ready  for  its  job  in  1943. 


Stick  to 
Your  FARM 
EQUIPMENT 

Dealer 


Repair  NOW 


FOR  A  YEAR 
THAT  WILL  BE 


NO  MAN  can  kid  himself  about  the 
new  year  that  is  coming  up.  It  will 
be  a  hard  year— tough  and  dangerous  for 
the  Armed  Forces— tough  to  work  out 
here  at  home. 

Every  farmer  wants  to  make  good  in  a 
big-production  year  for  Agriculture.  His 
own  livelihood  demands  it,  and  the  life 
of  the  nation  is  at  stake.  He  knows  that 
manpower  will  be  short  beyond  all  past 
experience.  He  knows  that  new  machines 
will  be  very  scarce  and 
hard  to  get. 

What  can  he  do  to  pre¬ 
pare?  What  can  you  do? 

Because  that  is  what  counts, 
the  nation  over ! 

The  most  practical  thing 
that  you  can  do  is  to  put 
every  piece  of  your  equip¬ 


ment  in  shape  for  its  maximum  use  when 
the  time  comes.  Go  over  your  machines 
now,  while  all  your  needs  are  fresh  in 
mind.  List  the  worn  parts;  itemize  the 
work  needed;  check  up  on  all  service 
weaknesses  in  your  tractor,  machines,  and 
tools;  put  workable,  discarded  implements 
back  on  the  job.  Dedicate  your  equipment 
—Pledged  to  Victory! 

The  first  step  to  take  is  to  Sign  Up  with 
your  experienced  farm  equipment  Dealer. 

He  is  the  man  fully  qualified 
to  put  the  best  possible  per¬ 
formance  back  on  your  fields. 
He  knows  each  operation 
and  adjustment,  he  has  the 
tools  and  the  expert  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  will  have  the  parts 
if  you  give  him  time  *  .Talk 
over  your  needs^with  him. 


Get  in  line  on  his  order  books— so  that 
you  can  count  on  getting  the  parts  and  be 
certain  that  all  repair  work  is  done  when 
the  season  opens. 

It  will  be  the  heaviest  farm  service  win¬ 
ter  in  history.  Thousands  of  forehanded 
farmers  are  already  beating  paths  to  the 
service  shops  of  the  men  who  know  how . 
They  are  easing  their  minds  on  the  prime 
essential  to  next  year's  operations. 

The  least,  and  the  first,  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  consult  your  farm  equipment  Dealer. 
His  job  is  Service  for  the  duration,  and 
first-come  first-served! 

Write  the  address  below  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  booklet  “Your  Farm  Equipment 
— Take  Care  of  It  and  Make  It  Do!,t 

International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michigan  A**nue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Post  this  weatherproof,  1 1  x  14-in. 
sign,  in  patriotic  colors,  at  your 
farm  gate.  .  .  .  Get  it  from  your 
McCormick-Deering  dealer. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


“ Little  Man’s ”  Day 

LET  TIME,  the  weekly  news  magazine, 
tell  it  on  page  19  of  its  October  5  issue: 
“The  forces  line  up.  To  Washington  came 
scores  of  men  from  the  Big-Four  farm  lobbies 
at  the  order  of  their  leaders:  Ed.  O’Neal  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Albert  Goss 
of  the  National  Grange,  H.  E.  Babcock  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives,  Charles 
Holman  of  the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation.  ‘This  is  war,’  desperately  wired 
Babcock  to  his  local  chapters,  and  he  did  not 
mean  World  War  II.  The  Big-Four  lobbies  mainly 
represent  the  well-to-do  big  commercial  farmers, 
the  top  10  percent  who  sell  50  percent  of  all 
U.  S.  farm  products  on  the  markets.” 

This  is  news  neither  to  us  nor  to  our 
readers.  But  where  were  the  little  men? 
Who  represent  them,  the  rank  and  file,  yes, 
and  the  real  backbone  of  American  agri¬ 
culture? 

Since  the  middle  20’s,  farmers  have  had  a 
hard  time  keeping  their  economic  heads  above 
water.  Nobody  will  deny  that.  But  the  self- 
appointed  farm  leaders  were  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  farmers’  plight.  The  1909-14 
“parity  farce”  was  their  baby.  It  is  yet  the 
nucleus  of  their  pet  farm  exploiting  projects. 
In  their  self-assumed  farm  leadership,  they 
use  labor  leader  tactics  and  pressure  politics, 
previously  so  roundly  condemned  when 
practiced  by  others.  The  big  interests  and  their 
political  allies  understand  those  sly  gestures 
of  virtue  by  their  stooges.  It  is  all  a  part  of 
the  grand  strategy  of  monopoly. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  this  World  War 
can  do  and  is  already  beginning  to  accomplish, 
it  is  raising-  “the  little  fellow”  to  his  proper 
place.  In  the  cauldron  of  sweat  and  blood 
and  tears,  there  is  a  re-evaluation  going  on 
that  is  world-wide.  The  dictators  and  power 
blocs  everywhere  will  some  day  be  either 
floated  to  the  top  and  blown  off  as  froth,  or 
will  settle  to  the  bottom  as  dregs.  The 
schemers  and  misusers  of  public  trust  will  be 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of  public  reaction. 

How  long  it  will  take  and  for  just  how  much 
will  “the  little  fellows”  stand,  before  they  take 
hold  of  the  leadership  that  is  rightly  theirs? 


One  Good  Economy 

ONE  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  out 
of  Washington  in  the  past  nine  years  is 
the  slash  made  in  the  volume  of  government 
publicity.  The  order,  recently  issued  by 
Elmer  Davis,  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor¬ 
mation,  eliminated  further  publication  of  239 
pamphlets  and  releases  and  reduced  the 
issuance  of  284  others. 

Ever  since  1933,  when  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  started  in  on  its  bureaucratic  pro¬ 
gram,  hundreds  of  new  government  agencies, 
bureaus  and  offices  have  been  created.  Many 
of  them  have  already  been  discarded.  Most  of 
those  remaining  are  equally  useless  except 
that  they  have  made  good  political  handouts, 
and  have  brought  in  the  votes.  To  sustain 
these  useless  positions,  more  uselessness  was 
added  in  the  form  of  published  bulletins, 
news  releases  and  magazines  sent  free  through 
the  mails,  all  designed  to  keep  up  the 
prestige  of  the  particular  government  bureau. 
So  numberless  were  these  free  sheets,  that 
the  practice  was  reaching  close  to  the  limits 
of  a  public  scandal. 


Under  the  powers  given  to  him,  Di¬ 
rector  Davis  has  the  right  to  eliminate 
any  Federal  information  service,  program  or 
release  which  he  deems  to  be  “wasteful  or 
not  directly  related  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  effort.”  Acting  under  this  specific  au¬ 
thority,  Mr.  Davis  has  issued  his  orders  of 
elimination  and  reduction.  Perhaps  he  is  not 
the  regular  politician,  but  he  is  certainly  right. 
The  government  is  in  a  position  to  publish 
helpful  and  useful  facts  and  figures  from 
time  to  time  and  should  do  so.  But 
when  public  moneys  are  dissipated  as  they 
have  been  in  recent  years  for  no  national 
good,  that  practice  is  waste.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  present  order  will  not  only  exist  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  but  be  made  a  permanent 
law  on  our  statute  books.  It  is  a  good 
economy  and  can  be  very  well  used  by  other 
government  offices  as  a  model  for  now  and 
for  the  future. 


From  a  Farm  Boy  at  the  Front 

PROMPTED  by  the  seeming  lack  of  good 
judgment  on  the  part  of  several  draft 
boards  recently,  I  am  writing  my  reactions 
and  those  of  many  other  farm  boys  overseas, 
to  the  acute  shortage  of  farm  help  that  exists, 
back  where  we  all  long  to  be. 

Even  though  I  have  been  away  from  the 
farm  for  almost  a  year  now,  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  meet  young  men  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  who  are  faced  with  the  grim 
problem  of  winning  a  war.  While  the  subject 
matter  I  have  been  teaching  has  changed,  the 
sentiment  for  the  soil  still  remains.  Knowing 
both  your  problems,  and  those  of  others,  a 
great  many  questions  come  to  my  mind. 

Has  the  great  desire  to  win  tfiie  war  over¬ 
shadowed  the  ever  important  job  of  producing 
and  harvesting  the  crops?  One’s  morale  rests 
principally  on  two  things,  self-preservation  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  a  full  stomach.  We 
know  where  the  bullets  are  coming  from  and 
believe  we  are  doing  something  about  that, 
but  what  about  the  farms  we  left  behind, 
and  can  no  longer  do  anything  about?  We 
have  the  best  Army  the  world  has  ever  known, 
made  up  of  the  best  American  manhood  avail¬ 
able.  The  best  of  the  lot  come  from  the 
farm  and  rural  areas  of  our  country.  Because 
of  their  background  and  experiences,  they  are 
basically  superior  to  the  average  soldier,  but 
why,  if  they  are  needed  at  home  to  produce 
and  harvest  the  food  that  will  win  the  war 
and  write  the  peace,  must  they  be  replaced 
by  less  skilled  and  inferior  farm  help?  Labor 
camps  and  high  school  students  will  not  help 
replace  the  farmer’s  sons  taken  from  him  to 
fight  the  war.  He  needs  skilled  help  and  en¬ 
durance  to  do  a  hard  day’s  work  at  a  less 
attractive  wage  than  his  city  competitor,  the 
industrial  plant.  It  takes  at  least  four  years 
of  high  school  agriculture  and  a  farm  home 
to  practically  prepare  a  young  man  to  be¬ 
come  good  farm  help,  and  yet  some  seem  to 
think  that  the  over-age  or  physically  unfit, 
even  physically  and  mentally  immature,  can 
take  the  place  of  the  farmer’s  son. 

Of  course,  serious  shortages  of  qualified 
men  are  bound  to  exist  in  all  fields,  but  it’s 
hard  for  us  to  realize  that 1  the  incentive  to 
create  from  the  soil  has  again  been  crushed 
by  the  inability  to  save  crops  from  waste,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  poor  prices. 

Blessed  be  the  farmer’s  good  wife,  for  she 
shall  inherit  the  major  part  of  the  work!  Be¬ 
sides  her  task  of  rearing  the  youth,  who  must 
fight  the  war,  she  has  the  added  task  of 
taking  their  places  in  the  fields  to  help  with 
the  ever  increasing  burden,  while  they  are 
away.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
backbone  of  the  nation  is  being  picked  clear 
of  its  muscles.  It  is  bad  for  morale  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  security  we  once  felt  in  the 
soil  of  our  country  may  not  still  be  there, 
if  and  when  we  ever  get  back. 

-We  know  that  “Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Pur¬ 
suit  of  Happiness”  are  what  we’re  fighting  for 
and  we  can  do  our  best,  only  if  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  an  equitable  balance,  based  upon 
sound  economy  and  not  politics,  is  being 
maintained  back  in  those  places  we  love 
more  than  life  itself. 

Army  Lieutenant  From  the  Farm 


What  Farmers  Say 

THE  FARM  HOMESTEAD  AS  A  MODEL 

Mrs.  Wadhams’  article  on  “Dividends  From  a 
Live  at  Home  Program,”  is  so  revolutionary  and 
sensible  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  praising  her 
and  the  publishers  who  have  the  wisdom  to  print 
her  story. 

She  has  her  home  on  a  homestead  where  it 
belongs  and  where  children  are  an  asset  and 
not  a  liability  as  in  cramped  city  quarters.  The 
family  is  a  unit  working  together  in  a  common 
cause  and  the  children  are  educated  by  their 
natural  teachers,  their  parents,  in  the  essential 
matters  of  getting  their  bread  and  butter.  This 
mode  of  life  begets  true  independence  and 
patriotism  that  is  not  rabid  nationalism. 

This  crazy  industrial  world  looks  upon  the  artist 
as  a  special  kind  of  man  set  apart  from  the 
multitude  but,  in  reality,  every  man  is  a  special 
kind  of  artist.  The  picture  given  by  Mrs.  Wadhams 
allows  each  individual  to  be  a  person  with  his 
personal  talents  and  strikes  at  the  roots  of  regi¬ 
mentation.  The  crafts  are  where  they  should  be 
—on  the  land  and  directly  related  to  life.  The 
nation  is  covered  with  insane  asylums  filled 
with  the  cast-offs  of  an  inhuman  system  and  the 
experts  find  that  the  best  treatment  for  unbalanced 
minus  is  just  what  she  is  doing — work  on  the 
land  and  at  the  crafts. 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  point  to  the  next 
step  in  the  Wadhams’  philosophy.  That  is  the 
community  like  theirs  where  a  wider  variety  of 
talents  such  as  the  cobbler,  the  weaver,  etc.,  will 
give  people  further  independence  of  the  money 
system  and  allow  the  organic  (not  organized) 
nature  of  man  to  unfold. 

I  am  telling  my  friends  about  this  article  and 
the  lesson  it  teaches.  I  hope  to  hear  much  more 
from  the  Wadhams  and  certainly  wish  them  the 
best  of  luck.  John  A.  Curran 

New  York 


AGAINST  MILK  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  have  been  reading  and  listening  to  a  lot  of 
milk  arguments  in  New  York  as  well  as  else¬ 
where  and  of  one  thing  I  am  convinced — that 
unless  the  farmers  insist  upon  doing  away  with 
milk  classifications,  they  will  never  get  any¬ 
where  in  their  fight.  As  long  as  the  dealer  is 
allowed  to  report  his  use  of  the  milk  in  all 
different  classes  and  blend  his  own  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  convenience,  the  farmer  will 
always  get  hooked.  There  are  just  two  classes 
of  milk  anyway,  fluid  milk  and  milk  for  manu¬ 
facture,  and  anything  that  is  not  sold  as  fluid 
is  manufactured  milk. 

Let  me  show  you  a  dealers’  typical  skin-game. 
Whenever  the  price  of  fluid  milk  is  raised  to 
the  consumer,  it  cuts  down  on  the  amount  of 
milk  consumed  and  therefore  puts  more  milk 
into  the  lower  and  cheaper  brackets.  This  is 
where  the  dealers’  own  method  of  classification 
comes  in  so  handy  for  them  and  works  so  bad 
against  the  producer. 

I  can’t  understand  how  practically  all  producers 
and  consumers  can  just  sit  so  still  and  take 
whatever  the  Milk  Trust  and  its  stooges  hand 
us.  Certainly  it  is  time  to  do  something.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  are  too  many  lawyers, 
doctors  and  city  dudes  handing  out  to  us  pro¬ 
ducers  what  they  think  we  should  have.  It  won’t 
be  right  until  we  do  it  ourselves. 

Can  you  imagine  a  surplus  commodity  like 
milk  retailing  at  17  cents  a  quart  when  it  only 
costs  a  dealer  a  little  more  than  5  cents  a  quart9 

Cumberland  County,  Penna.  g.  g. 


BEER  SABOTEURS 

I  was  reading  your  article  entitled  “A  Saboteur 
Amongst  Us,”  in  regard  to  trucks  being  used  to 
haul  beer  when  the  Government  is  calling  for 
us  to  save  tires  and  gasoline  and  to  produce  more. 

How  can  the  Government  expect  the  farmers 
to  cooperate  when  the  rationing  board  says  a 
farmer  is  not  eligible  for  new  tires?  Is  the  brewing 
industry  more  important  than  the  farmers  who 
have  got  to  produce  the  food  to  win  the  war9 

Wayne  County,  New  York  l.  a.  r. 


Brevities 

Wars  are  won  only  by  hitting  the  enemy  hard 
and  often. 

An  excellent  apple  crop  is  being  harvested  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

Wives  of  cooperating  farmers  now  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  AAA  elections. 

A  hog  requires  550  pounds  of  water,  plus  needed 
feed  nutrients,  to  produce  100  pounds  of  pork. 

There  are  about  2.17  ounces  of  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate  in  the  shells  of  one  dozen  average  2-ounce  eggs. 

There  are  numerous  girl  milk-testers  now 
giving  excellent  service  in  dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations. 

“Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thine  hands.”  Hebrews:  1-10. 

The  new  edition  of  the  syllabus  of  fish  and 
game  law  is  now  available  for  distribution  when 
purchasing  a  hunting  and  fishing  license. 

-nt 

About  one-seventh  of  the  domestic  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  will  be  made  into 
egg  powder  to  be  used  by  our  Armed  Forces. 

A  cord  of  hardwood  leaves  only  60  pounds  of 
ashes,  while  a  ton  of  hard  coal  averages  about 
250  pounds.  Wood,  when  properly  burned,  pro¬ 
duces  little  smoke  or  soot. 
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Heard  Around  the  World 

THE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recently 
issued  a  statement  in  London  which  has 
been  distributed  to  the  press  here  through  the 
British  Information  Service.  The  eminent 
divine  said  that  it  is  universally  recognized 
that  the  Church  should  lay  down  principles 
for  the  conduct  of  individuals,  but  that  lately 
it  is  being  disputed  that  the  Church  has  the 
right  to  make  moral  rules  for  the  action  of 
corporate  groups  such  as  trade  unions,  em¬ 
ployers’  federations  or  industries,  or  to  under¬ 
take  any  direction  over  any  corporate  body. 
This  distinction  between  individuals  and 
groupings  is  untenable,  he  said.  The  whole 
life  of  man  is  conducted  in  societies  which 
express  the  character  and  aims  of  those  who 
compose  the  society.  The  structure  and 
functions  of  groups  are  expressions  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  them. 

Two  points  in  the  ordering  of  society 
challenge  the  authority  of  the  Church,  both 
of  which  it  must  inevitably  condemn.  The 
first  of  these  is  broken  fellowship.  Under  the 
stress  of  war,  our  whole  people  are  united, 
but  we  all  know  quite  well  that  it  was  not 
so  in  time  of  peace.  When  the  danger  is  past, 
we  know,  again  quite  well,  that  the  seeds  of 
old  bitter  disputes  will  spring  up  once  more 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  recreate  fellowship. 
The  Lord  has  plainly  told  us  to  seek  first  His 
Kingdom  of  Justice  and  material  goods 
would  be  provided  according  to  our  needs; 
and  that  is  true.  If  every  man  were  eager 
that  all  his  fellow  citizens  should  have 
enough  before  he  himself  had  any  super¬ 
fluity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  would 
have  enough.  But  we  do  not  put  justice  first. 
We  seek  our  own  advantage  and  the  practice 
threatens  our  mutual  destruction. 

The  broken  fellowship  of  our  society  rests 
upon  the  materialism  of  our  habitual  out¬ 
look.  This  leads  to  that  gross  disparity  of 
wealth  and  poverty  which  must  be  remedied, 
he  said. 

The  second  point  is  what  is  commonly 
called  “the  profit  motive.”  The  profit  motive 
can  have  its  own  right  place;  but  that  is  not 
the  first  place.  The  harm  is  not  that  the 
profit  motive  is  an  expression  of  selfishness 
whether  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  wages, 
but  to  put  it  first  tends  to  an  economic  life 
which  is  damaging  to  the  general  interest. 

The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  people  who  control  industry  are  bound 
together  by  concern  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
enterprise  they  conduct  and  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  good.  But  our  task  is 
to  find  a  way  to  give  the  general  interest,  in 
which  we  are  all  united,  precedence 
over  sectional  interests  by  which  we  may  be 
divided. 

There  are  four  requisites,  he  said,  for  life 
which  are  provided  by  nature  even  apart 
from  man’s  labor:  air,  light,  land  and  water. 
If  it  were  possible  to  establish  a  property 
claim  upon  air,  somebody  would  have  done 
it  by  now  and  would  have  made  people  pay 
if  they  wanted  to  breathe  what  he  would 
then  call  his  air.  So,  too,  of  light.  But  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  do  this. 

Unhappily,  it  has  been  found  possible  in 
the  case  both  of  land  and  water,  and  we  have 
tended  to  respect  claims  made  by  owners  of 
land,  and  water  flowing  through  or  beneath 
it,  in  a  way  which  subordinates  the  general 
interest  to  the  private  interest  of  those  own¬ 
ers.  Nationalization  of  land  is  not  advocated, 
but  what  we  do  need  to  assert  is  the 
prior  interest  of  the  community  respecting 
land  and  water  with  a  vigor  of  which  recent 
political  history  shows  no  trace.  Here, 
supremely,  the  principle  of  the  old  Christian 
tradition  holds  good,  that  the  right  of  property 
is  the  right  of  administration  or  stewardship — 
never  the  right  of  exclusive  use. 

We  may  assume,  he  said,  that  men  will  guide 
their  conduct  largely  by  the  motive  of  self 
interest  and  we  may  aim  to  so  organize 
life  that  self  interest  prompts  those  actions 
which  are  of  the  greatest  social  service. 

In  the  case  of  money,  he  said,  a  century 
or  half  century  ago,  there  was  a  multitude 
of  private  banks.  The  system  by  which  credit 
was  issued  may  perhaps  be  appropriate,  but 
with  the  amalgamation  of  the  banks,  we 
have  now  reached  the  stage  where  some¬ 


thing  universally  needed — namely,  money,  or 
credit,  which  does  duty  for  money — has  be¬ 
come,  in  effect,  a  monopoly.  It  seems  that 
the  private  issue  of  new  credit  should  be 
regarded  in  the  modern  world  in  just  the 
same  way  in  which  the  private  minting  of 
money  was  regarded  in  earlier  times.  The 
banks  should  be  limited  in  their  lending 
power  to  the  amount  deposited  by  their 
clients,  while  the  issue  of  new  credit  should 
be  the  function  of  public  authority. 

Our  system  has  become  anomalous.  It 
creates  a  master  of  what  should  be  a  servant. 


The  New  Inflation  Law 

^  I '  HE  new  anti-inflation  bill,  after  many 
amendments  and  compromises,  finally 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Congress,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  President’s  approval  on  October  2. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  25  days  during 
which  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  the 
Congress  seemed  inclined  to  discard  the 
1909-14  parity  base  and  to  adopt  an  up-to- 
date  basis  for  fixing  prices  on  farm  products. 
The  President  declared  himself  as  definitely 
opposed  to  any  new  base.  The  non-farm  press 
opposed  the  new  proposal  to  increase  farm 
prices,  and  charged  that  the  proposed  new 
legislation  was  the  invention  of  the  so-called 
farm  bloc.  The  President  had  given  Congress 
up  to  October  1  to  pass  new  price  regulations 
and  said  that  if  Congress  did  not  act  by 
that  date,  he  would  act  himself  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  existing  laws'. 

The  law,  as  finally  passed  and  signed  by 
the  President,  was  probably  as  good  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  seemed 
to  satisfy  both  sides  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  The  compromise  was  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  an  admission  that  the  co-ordinated 
Departments  of  the  government  could  not 
agree. 

The  experience  in  price  legislation  has 
brought  out  two  schools  of  thought  on  price 
control.  One  is  called  the  Baruch  plan,  which 
would  put  a  universal  ceiling  on  all  prices. 
The  second  is  the  administration’s  own  plan, 
which  in  practice,  has  been  imposing  a  piece¬ 
meal  price  control  on  selected  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Wages  have  not  been  included  in  this 
latter  plan.  This  left  most  farm  prices  limited 
and  fixed  with  no  fixed  ceiling  on  union  labor, 
and  convinced  farmers  and  their  friends  in 
Congress  that  farm  workers  were  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  industrial  workers.  Later,  the 
War  Labor  Board,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  its  decisions  increased  the  wages  of 
industrial  labor. 

The  Baruch  plan  was  in  effect  during 
World  War  I.  It  is  substantially  the  plan  in 
use  in  Canada  now. 

However,  the  compromise  on  the  new  price 
law  allows  an  increase  of  four  percent  on 
farm  prices  to  cover  farm  labor  which  was 
not  included  heretofore.  Also,  the  minimum 
price  is  now  set  at  90  percent  of  the  1909-14 
parity. 

The  President  promptly  signed  the  com¬ 
promise  bill  and  appointed  James  F.  Byrnes, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  law.  Mr.  Byrnes  is  not  a  farmer 
nor  a  business  man,  but  he  is  rated  as  an 
able  lawyer,  and  now  that  the  law  is  on  the 
books,  all  good  citizens  will  turn  in  to  help 
the  administrator  conduct  it  as  a  means  to 
win  the  war. 


For  Freedom  and  Justice  Yet 

THE  first  perfection  press  built  and  used  ex¬ 
clusively  to  print  and  fold  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  in  a  single  operation  from  a  roll  of 
paper,  was  installed  about  40  years  ago.  It 
weighed  25  tons  and  cost  about  $20,000.  It 
was  replaced  later  by  an  up-to-date,  more 
flexible  and  faster  press,  but  the  original  re¬ 
mained  on  its  foundation  for  emergency  work. 
For  some  time  now,  it  has  been  on  the  press 
room  floor,  left  there  more  for  sympathetic 
impulses  than  for  use.  In  its  prime  it  was  a 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  the  farmer. 

Today,  it  has  started  on  another  worthy 
service.  It  has  gone  to  be  converted  into 
bullets,  bombs  and  tanks,  as  aids  to  our  boys 
in  their  brave  fight  to  preserve  freedom  and 
justice  in  America. 


Fats  and  Oils 

NOT  counting  the  essences  used  in  per¬ 
fumes  and  our  petroleum  products,  the 
United  States  during  1941  used  approxi¬ 
mately  11  billion  pounds  of  fats  and  oils.  Of 
this  amount,  about  eight  billion  pounds  went 
into  food  channels.  Soap  manufacture  re¬ 
quired  around  two  billion  pounds.  The  re¬ 
maining  one  billion  pounds  was  used  for 
paints,  varnishes,  glycerine  and  miscellaneous 
industries. 

Former  annual  imports  to  the  United 
States  of  about  two  billion  pounds  for  fats 
and  oils  are  now  non-existent.  In  addition, 
our  Allies  will  need  not  less  than  one  billion 
pounds  for  the  coming  year.  Thus,  we  will 
need  to  produce  an  additional  three  billion 
pounds  to  meet  a  total  requirement  of  at 
least  12  billion  pounds  during  1943. 

Possible  sources  for  this  needed  increase 
are  soybean  oil  300  million  pounds,  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  500  million  pounds,  linseed  oil  100 
million  pounds,  and  new  product  sources  100 
million  pounds.  One  billion  pounds  of  lard 
increase  may  be  obtained  from  the  1942  pig 
crop  of  100,000,000  head.  Closer  trimming  at 
the  packing  plants  and  saving  by  housewives 
must  provide  the  remaining  required  one 
billion  pounds. 

New  sources  for  oils,  not  formerly  profit¬ 
able,  are  now  being  developed.  Progress  re¬ 
ports  show  that  most  promising  among  these 
are  the  pit  or  kernel  oils,  obtained  from  the 
apricot,  prune,  peach  and  cherry.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  for  us  to  produce  a  suitable 
substitute  for  olive  oil.  The  Western  olive 
industry  has  never  yielded  over  five  percent 
of  our  former  supplies.  Imports  of  this  pro¬ 
duct  have  largely  ceased.  The  most  promis¬ 
ing  substitute  appears  to  be  from  domestic 
avocados.  Tests  show  them  to  be  rich  in  an 
oil  very  similar  to  olive  oil.  English  walnuts 
have  been  found  to  yield  a  good  grade  of 
semi -drying  oil,  somewhat  comparable  to 
linseed,  for  use  with  paint.  Possible  sources 
for  edible  fat  substitutes  are  oil  extracts  from 
tomato  seeds,  grape  fruit,  oranges  and  lemons. 
European  countries  are  now  extensively  using 
oils  obtained  from  pumpkins,  sunflower  and 
squash  seeds.  Edible  fat  contains  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  as  much  heat  producing  energy 
when  metabolized  in  the  human  digestive 
system,  as  a  comparable  amount  of  carbo¬ 
hydrate. 

If  the  war  stopped  tomorrow,  a  large  de¬ 
mand  and  need  for  fats  and  oils  would  prob¬ 
ably  continue  for  some  time  thereafter.  The 

most  merciless  and  terrible  killer  of  all _ 

famine — now  stalks  the  earth  and  dominates 
most  of  the  world’s  population,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  imperative  that  all  of  us  conserve  as 
much  of  this  valuable  food  supply  as  we 
possibly  can. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  for  the  month  of  August,  1942,  are 
as  follows:  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers. .  .$3.20  $0,068 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  Inc...  3.01  064 

Shawangunk  Dairy  Co-op .  3.00  063 

Buffalo  Unity . 2.88  ‘.0614 

Rock  Royal  Co-op.  Inc .  2.70  .0574 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.70  0^74 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.69  0572 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Inc.!!  2!51  0534 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


“Seven  Decades  of  Milk" 

During  the  past  weeks  engrossed  in  the  “Seven 
Decades,”  I  have  become  well  acquainted  with 
you.  Together  we  have  fought;  we  have  despised 
the  tricksters  and  we  have  chuckled  at  the 
avoidance  of  traps.  I  rejoice  that  the  road  to 
real  co-operation  so  clearly  has  been  pointed  out 
Be  assured  this  seed  has  fallen  not  entirely  on 
barren  ground;  the  day  of  fruition  is  near. 

New  York  f.  w.  k. 

[Ed.  —  F.  W.  K.  is  the  president  of  a  real  co¬ 
operative  milk  plapt.  He  is  making  a  success  of  it.] 


Some  time  ago,  I  appealed  to  a  friend,  who 
is  President  of  the  State  College  here,  to  put 
“Seven  Decades  of  Milk”  in  the  library.  I  wanted 
him  to  read  it  and  he  did.  Now  it  seems  that 
the  book  is  out  all  the  time,  so  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  yet.  But  I  have  my  order  in  and 
will  have  it  in  my  turn.  As  producers,  we  should 
have  more  information  about  the  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  milk.  All  our  colleges  are  unQer  so 
much  political  pressure  that  the  faculties  do  not 
dare  open  their  mouths  on  any  needed  reform, 
for  fear  of  losing  their  jobs.  c.  h.  e. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Lamb  Sub-Classes 


Season  of  the  year  plays  a  far 
more  important  influencing  role 
relative  to  lamb  receipts  and  prices 
than  with  other  market  classes  of 
livestock.  There  are  three  general 
sub-classes  of  lambs.  First  are  the 
spring-lambs,  or  springers;  this  is 
a  term  used  to  designate  those  lambs 
born  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring  of  the  year  they  are  marketed. 

Heaviest  receipts  for  such  lambs  oc-  Southdown  lambs  exhibited  by  C.  J.  Brodie  and  Sons ,  at  the  1939  Chicago  International  Exposition,  won  the 
cur  during  April,  May  and  June.  Sex  coveted  honor  of  Champion  Carload  for  fat  lambs. 


There  are  very  decided  and  dis¬ 
tinct  differences  both  in  percentage 
of  market  receipts  and  price  spreads 
between  the  classes  and  sub-classes 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  especially 
when  compared  with  hogs  and  cattle. 
As  an  illustration,  during  the  early 
Summer  of  1942,  the  market  price 
for  good  to  choice  hogs  weighing 
from  180  to  300  pounds  was  quoted 
on  the  Chicago  market  at  an  average 
of  $13.30  to  $13.75  per  hundred 
pounds,  liveweight.  On  the  same 
market  good  sows  sold  largely  at 
$13.65  to  $14.00  per  hundred  pounds. 
Spreads  at  the  same  time  at  Chicago 
between  cattle  classes  of  approxi¬ 
mate  comparable  grade  show  the 
bulk  of  good  to  choice  steers  selling 
from  $14  to  $15  per  hundred,  while 
most  of  the  fat  cow  receipts  averaged 
above  $10  per  hundred,  with  some 
at  $10.50.-  Sheep  and  lambs,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  much  wider  price 
differences.  Native  spring-lambs 
were  quoted  steady  to  strong  at  $16 
per  hundred  pounds,  liveweight, 
while  the  bulk  of  fat  native  ewes 
sold  between  $5.50  and  $6.50  per 
hundred.  These  comparative  live¬ 
-stock  class  price  distinctions  are 
approximately  reprsentative  over  the 
past  25  years  for  specific  .seasons  in¬ 
volved,  and  within  reasonable  limits 
will  normally  continue  to  remain  so. 

Utilization  as  well  as  quality  and 
flavor-  differences  are  probably  the 
major  contributing  causes  for  the 
comparative  wide  spreads  between 
lamb  and  mutton.  On  the  hog  and 
cattle  markets  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  market  receipts  is 
purchased  for  breeding  purposes. 
Terminal  and  public  markets  are 
usually  unsatisfactory  places  to  buy 
breeding  animals.  Sheep,  however, 
present  a  different  situation.  Ewes 
and  also  some  bucks  are  frequently 
obtained  at  stockyards  for  breeding 
use.  The  practice  -'however,  is  not 
desirable  with  rams,  because  very 
few  rams  sent  to  market  have  de¬ 
sirable  breeding  value. 

•Sub-classes  for  breeding  ewes  are, 
yearlings,  two  and  three  year  olds, 
and  mature  or  aged  ewes.  There  is 
seldom  any  market  price  distinction 
between  two  and  three  year  old  ewes 
of  comparable  grade.  Therefore,  they 
are  generally  classified  as  one  market 
sub-class.  Best  grades  of  breeding 
ewes  are  usually  called  fancy  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  designation  of  prime, 
applied  to  top  slaughter  grades. 
Common,  or  No.  4,  is  the  lowest  grade 
for  breeding  ewes.  When  ewes  are 
so  deficient  in  condition  and  con¬ 
formation  to  be  graded  as  cull,  they 
are  used  as  slaughter  ewes. 

The  broadest  general  market 
designation  for  all  classes  of  sheep 
is  that  of  Natives  and  Westerns. 
While  most  Westerns  so  classified 
come  from  our  Western  States,  such 
designations  are  not  necessarily 
geographical.  Any  ewe  or  lamb 
carrying  a  predominance  of  fine-wool 
is  usually  classified  on  the  market 
as  a  Western.  Not  all  Westerns  so 
classified,  however,  come  from  the 
West.  Also,  it  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  common  for  car  lots  of  feeder 
lambs,  bred  and  shipped  from  our 
Western  sheep  production  States,  to 
have  black  faces  and  carry  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  medium  or  long-wool 
blood.  Such  lambs  are  frequently 
further  designated  as  black-faced 
Westerns.  Feeder  lambs,  whether 
they  carry  fine,  long  or  medium- wool 
blood  dominance  and  white  or  black 
faces,  will,  when  returned  to  the 
stock  yards  as  fat  lambs,  still  retain 
and  sell  at  their  original  general 
geographic  designation.  Too  much 
emphasis  has  at  times  been  placed, 
especially  during  recent  years,  on 
face  color  and  fleece  type,  instead 
of  health,  thrift,  conformation  and 
condition. 


Sheep,  Lamb  and  Wool  Markets 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


has  no  important  influence  on  spring 
lamb  prices,  as  compared  between 
wether  and  ewe  lambs.  Buck  lambs 
frequently  sell  for  about  one  dollar 
less  per  hundred  pounds  than  wether 
or  ewe  lambs.  Spring-lambs  are 
usually  marketed  at  weights  of  from 
55  to  85  pounds,  attained  at  an  age 
of  three  to  five  months.  If  wool  is 
selling  at  a  comparatively  high  price, 
they  are  sometimes  shorn  before 
marketing,  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  not  profitable  to  shear  lambs.  A 
quotation  on  the  Chicago  market  as 
of  June  10th,  1942,  shows  good  to 
choice  native  spring  lambs  priced 
at  $15.50  to  $15.65  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  shorn  lambs  were 
quoted  at  $13.50  'down.  The  shorn 
lambs  would  need  to  have  averaged 
a  five  pound  fleece  at  40  cents  to 
equalize  the  market  price  difference. 

The  importance  of  having  lambs 
dropped  early  so  they  can  be 
marketed,  preferably  during  the 
forepart  of  April,  is  well  illustrated 
by  comparing  total  receipts  and 
lamb  prices  for  the  months  of  April 
and  May  on  the  Chicago  market  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Receipts  aver¬ 
aged  about  15  percent  less  for  April, 
and  lamb  prices  in  most  instances 
10  to  15  percent  higher.  In  1937 
lamb  prices  per  100  pounds  at 
Chicago  averaged  $12.54  for  April, 
while  the  average  for  May  was  only 
$10.82.  During  the  past  five  years, 
however,  May  prices  have  averaged 
comparably  well  with  April  prices. 
Prospective  Government  controlled 
prices  may  further  temporarily 
stabilize  comparative  April  and  May 
lamb  prices.  However,  a  normal 
supply  and  demand  market  is  defi¬ 
nitely  favorable  to  marketing  lambs 
in  April. 

A  second  sub-class  is  termed 
“lamb.”  It  refers  to  the  more  mature 
lambs  and  is  used  to  distinguish 
them  from  spring-lambs.  By  the 
latter  part  of  June  lambs  born  the 
spring  of  the  previous  year  have  at¬ 
tained  a  size  and  maturity  that 
causes  them  to  be  classified  as 
Yearlings.  They  also  show  their  first 
pair  of  permanent  teeth.  The  exist¬ 
ing  present  year’s  spring-lambs  have 
by  this  time  also  attained  weights 
and  maturity  causing  them  to  be 
classed  as  “lambs,”  as  contrasted  to 
their  earlier  designation  of  “spring- 
lambs.” 

Lamb  receipts  also  usually  drop  off 
after  June  because  most  of  those  not 
marketed  as  spring-lambs  are  held 
back  and  carried  through  the 
summer,  largely  on  grass.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  lambs  are  marketed 
the  following  fall  when  grass  and 
range  become  short.  They  average 
varying  in  weight  from  60  to  90 
pounds.  Quite  a  number  of  these 
heavier  weight  lambs  carry  medium 
to  good  finish,  and  are  more  or  less 
border  liners  relative  to  their  market 


sub-classification.  This  is  determined 
by  their  utilization.  If  the  feeder 
lamb  demand  is  weak  they  may  be 
purchased  for  slaughter  and  used 
for  the  fall  and  winter  lamb  trade. 
As  long  as  the  ovine  carcass  will 
break  at  the  suture  joint,  located 
just  above  pastern,  it  is  commer¬ 
cially  classified  as  lamb.  When  the 
feeder  lambs  are  returned  as  fat 
lambs  they  sell  in  accordance  with 
market  demand  and  grade. 

During  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter  quite  a  few  lambs  arrive  at 
the  markets  that  were  dropped  very 
late  during  the  preceding  spring  or 
early  summer.  They  consequently 
carry  a  rather  heavy  fleece  and  con¬ 
siderable  size,  with  medium,  good  or 
common  condition.,  Such  lambs  are 
often  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
shearing  them,  especially  if  the  wool 
market  is  high,  then  giving  them  a 
short  feed,  of  sufficient  length  to  in¬ 
crease  their  respective  condition  one 
or  two  grades  and  return  them  to 
the  slaughter  market.  Such  lambs 
constitute  the  third  sub-class;  they 
are  designated  as  Shearers,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  some  sheepmen  as 
heavy-wooled  lambs.  Markets  in 
general  for  this  sub-class  of  lambs 
for  the  past  several  years  have  been 
strong.  They  principally  classify  as 
Natives,  carrying  a  predominance  of 
Down  blood  and  come  principally 
from  small  farm  flocks  in  the  East 
and  Central  West.  For  the  past  ten 
years  many  of  these  lambs  have  been 
trucked-in.  Ewe  lambs  of  this  sub¬ 
class  are  also  sometimes  purchased 
and  retained  for  breeding  replace¬ 
ments  or  additions  to  farm  flocks. 

Sheep  Cycles 

Increased  slaughter  receipts  have 


kept  about  abreast  with  the  five  per¬ 
cent  or  greater  increase  in  lamb 
numbers  so  far  this  year.  Sheep  and 
lamb  cycles  for  prices  and  numbers 
have  averaged  from  7  to  15  years 
in  duration  since  the  1902  numbers 
peak  for  all  sheep  of  49,236,000  head. 
Low  average  price  for  farm  sheep 
value  followed  two  years  later.  Low 
numbers  for  this  cycle  was  in  1905 
with  43,825  head.  The  next  peak  for 
numbers  occurred  in  1909,  and  the 
following  cycle  numbers  peak  was 
in  1919.  In  1932  the  peak  had  again 
been  reached  for  another  numbers 
sheep  cycle  with  a  total  of  53,974,000 
head.  With  present  total  numbers 
for  all  sheep  of  slightly  over  56 
million  head  it  would  normally  seem 
we  have  attained  or  are  near  present 
cycle  peak  numbers.  Usually  this 
means  lower  prices.  However,  War 
conditions  and  the  wool  market  for 
the  immediate  present  seem  to  be 
lengthening  this  existing  sheep  cycle. 
Slaughter  receipts  and  numbers  on 
hand  indicate  strongly  that  slaughter 
War  goals  of  about  23  million  head 
will  probably  be  exceeded. 

Wool  and  War 

Premium  prices  are  now  quoted 


This  yearling  Suffolk  ram,  Duncan 
300,  N  6825,  is  owned  by  the  Heckett 
Oakwood  Farms,  Titusville,  Pa. 


A.  D.  Peck,  Rexford,  Saratoga  County,  New  York,  is  using  these  two 
registered  Karakul  rams,  in  foreground,  on  grade  and  cross-bred  ewes,  of 
the  type  shown,  to  produce  lambs  with  Karakul  skins  of  desirable 

market  type  and  character. 
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DEHORNING  paste 


PREVENTS  GROWTH  trio  numane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 
Applied  in  a  jiffy;  absolutely  effective 
yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  perma- 
,  nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
50  young  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
with  free  copy  Dana’s  Dairy  and 
Breeders’  Supply  Catalog.  48  pages. 

C.  H.  DANA  Co.,  Inc. 

77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


C 


HOLSTEINS 


HOLSTEIN  AUCTION 

Two  miles  north  of  Pine  Bush,  Orange  Co.,  New  York 
on  Route  52.  MONDAY  OCT.  2&.  at  I  o’clock. 

25  purebred  and  Grade  Holsteins,  ill  293  days  average 
12,080  milk.  442.7  fat.  Blood  tested  abd  vaccinated 
under  Federal  and  State  supervision.  20  fresh  or 
springing.  5  bulls,  including  Cornell  Ormsby  Advancer 
whose  first  14  daughters  average  C.T.A.  10,267.2  milk 
378.4  fat.  Son  of  Winterthur  Bess  Ormsby  sire  of 
many  high  record  daughters.  Among  them  Cornell 
Ormsby  Esteem  1.000  lb.  4  year  old,  Cornell  Ormsby 
K  25,415  milk  1,032.7  fat  4.1%.  1941  National  Class 
A.  Champion,  also  Cornell;  Ormsby  Colantha  20,9o8.6 
milk  3.9%  as  a  Jr.  four  old.  He  is  6  years  old,  sure 
and  a  real  herd  builder.  Circular  upon  reqest. 
0.  S.  JANSEN,  Auct’r.  WALtKILL  Tel.  3-1474 
A.  Burkinshaw,  Owner.  Pine  Bush,  Tel.  4554 


Frank  Gifford  Auction  Sale 

50  Reg.  Holstein  Cattle 

At  Owner’s  Farm,  I'/i  Miles  North  of 
VALLEY  FALLS,  Rensselaer  County,  New  York 

Wednesday  October  28,  1942 

35  Heifers  out  of  high  producing  dams,  none  in  milk. 
Consignments  from  other  well  known  breeding  establish¬ 
ments.  Herd  Bang  Approved,  cattle  will  go  anywhere. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

j  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  .T~] 


HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Home  of  the  Senior  and  Junior  Champion  cows 
and  the  Junior  Champion  bull  of  Reading  and 
Allentown  Fairs  1942. 

THE  BEST  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

John  Gerow,  Manager 


BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 


[ 


SHORTHORNS 


3 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

In  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns  1  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produca  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept,  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


c 


JERSEYS 


REG.  PURE  BREED  JERSEY  HEIFERS 

Bred  and  unbred  calves-cows  and  bulls  from  ap¬ 
proved  and  accredited  herd.  For  full  Information 
write  WALGROVE  FARMS,  Wash ingtonvi lie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PUREBRED  JERSEY 

1  First  calf  heifers.  Will  freshen  soon.  _ 

TALLSMAN.  -  HAGAMAN.  NEW  Y0BK 


PATTI  17  Five  hundred  head  fancy  feesh 
rl  1  1  L  XL,  an  d  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 

|  BROWN  SWISS  CATTLE  77] 

Brown  Swiss  Bull  Calves  and  service  bulls;  Sire 
Laura  Marcels  Herzog  Granddam  over  7000  lbs.  fat. 

PEBBLEBROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Sherman,  New  York 


RABBITS 


Famous  Pedigreed  "Chin-Chin" 

I  Strain.  Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — 

’  Fastest  Growing.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live, 
Enter  this  Profitable 
Business  AO  W! 
WILLOW  BROOK  FARM,  R.F.D.5,  Sellersville,  Pa 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES,  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y, 


c 


SHEEP 


Z3 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages,  prices  reasonable. 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 


Cltrnncliirac  Offering  high  quality  registered  yearling 
onropsnilcb  rams  &  ewes  sired  by  Iroquois  Augustus. 
First  and  Champion  Aged  Ram  1936  International. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  ODENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED  TO  BUY  25  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 

Breeding  Ewes.  State  price  and  location. 

PHILIP  HENGST,  SALISBURY  MILLS.  NEW  YORK 


tegistered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece,  breeding 
and  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 


SOUTHDOWN  RAMS  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES 

L.  M.  COLBERT’S  SONS,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y 


Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year. old  rams.  Priced 
right  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville.  New  York 


- WANTED  TO  BUY  25  BREEDING  SHEIEP— — 

Louis  Berkowitz,  51  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


—REG.  YOUNG  BREED  PERCHERON  MARES — 

AUGUST  NEILITZ,  R.  D.  2,  PINE  CITY,  N.  Y. 


SUFFOLK 


REGISTERED'  MARE  FOB  SALE. 

SCOULLER  FARMS,  North  East,  Pa. 


for  shearling  pelts,  preferably  carry-  . 
ing  from  one-half  to  one  inch  of  I 
fleece.  Such  pelts  from  ewes,  year¬ 
lings,  spring  and  fed  lambs  have 
jeen  bringing  around  $2.  They  are 
needed  and  being  used  to  make 
warm  suits  for  our  service  aviators. 

The  apparel  shorn  wool  production 
for  the  United  States  indicates  a 
total  for  1942  of  over  400  million 
pounds.  It  was  not  until  1941  that 
this  production  figure  was  ap¬ 
proached.  Since  1928  shorn  apparel 
wool  production  has  annually  varied 
between  300  million  pounds  to  387 
million  pounds,  until  the  present  new 
highs.  Few  sheepmen  will  forget 
the  low  price  per  pound  received  for 
their  1932  clip.  It  was  an  average 
of  only  8.6  cents  per  pound  for 
shorn  wool.  The  average  July  price 
for  that  year  hit  &  low  of  seven 
cents.  One  year  later  average  July 
price  was  22.4  cents  per  pound. 
Present  and  prospective  wool  prices 
present  a  pleasant  change.  The  aver¬ 
age  September  1942  Boston  wool 
market  quoted  the  better  class  of 
fleece  wools  for  medium  three- 
eighths  and  quarter-bloods  at  49  to 
50  cents  per  pound.  Medium  mid¬ 
west  country  graded  wools  were 
quoted  at  46  and  47  cents  per  pound 
for  average  type,  grease  basis.  Mill 
consumption  and  needs  will  un¬ 
questionably  attain  an  all  time  high 
for  1942,  due  to  Government  orders 
and  requirements  for  our  various 
War  service  departments.  About  260 
million  pounds  of  wool  have  been 
required  for  Government  orders  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1942. 
While  total  supplies  of  apparel  wool 
on  hand  in  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  1942  clip,  are  compara¬ 
tively  high,  such  supplies  are  low  in 
relation  to  current  rate  of  mill  con¬ 
sumption  and  curtailed  imports. 

War  influence  on  the  wool  import 
trade  will  become  an  increasingly 
important  contributing  factor  rela¬ 
tive  to  supplies  and  price.  A  Govern¬ 
ment  report  relative  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  shows  that  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  wool  production  in 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  this 
season  will  not  differ  greatly  from 
that  of  last  season.  But  the  carry¬ 
over  of  wool  into  the  new  season 
was  much  smaller  than  in  1940  and 
total  supplies  available  for  export  in 
1941-1942  will  be  smaller  than  they 
were  last  season.  Supplies  of  wool 
available  in  Australia  and  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  appeared  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  large.  However,  this  wool  is 
now  under  regulation  of  the  British 
Wool  Control  as  to  destination  and 
prices.  Transportation  influences 
have  also  materially  changed  the 
picture.  Most  apparel  wool  entering 
international  trade  for  sometime  past 
has  been  produced  in  Southern 
Hemisphere  countries.  Lack  of 
shipping  facilities  and  the  entry  of 
more  countries  into  active  warfare 
may  and  probably  will  soon  place 
the  United  States  on  a  basis  of  al¬ 
most  complete  dependence  on  our 
own  wool  production. 


The  Herbert  Hills  Farms,  West 
Chester,  Penna.,  Angus  show  string 
is  back  home  with  a  bag  full  of 
prizes  and  ribbons  after  a  success¬ 
ful  season. 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


m  Business-Bred  Ayrshires  owned  by 

F.  Farnham  (herd  founded  1915)  v.  ... 
sell  at  auction  at  his  Scantic  Meadows 
Farm,  E.  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut  (8  miles 
from  Hartford). 

FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY— NOVEMBER  6th 
and  7th.  At  10:30  A.  M.  Daily. 

Herd  TB  Accredited — under  Federal  Sup.  for 
Bang  s.  All  animals  will  bo  TB  and 
Blood  Tested  30  days  before  sale. 

This  Sale  Will  Include  27  TOP  GUERNSEYS 
That  Are  Rich  in  Butterfat  Breeding. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE— — 

Ayrshire  Sale,  Service  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


For  Better  Udders 


Noted  for  shapely,  strongly  at¬ 
tached  udders  that  wear  like  iron 

Write  tor* literature  and  h$t  of  breeders 
near  you  with  stock  lor  sale 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


RRISE  AYRSHIRES 


Yearling  Ayrshire  Bull 

Son  of  Strathglass  Gold  Major  and  Gould  Dale's  Miss 
Joy.  10.110  pounds  4.3  fat.  a  well  developed  yearling. 

Write— Frank  Silvernaif,  Supt.  Hyde  Park,  New  York 


We  will  have  20  spring  and  fall  boars 
and  25  spring  gilts  for  sale  this  fall. 
They  are  from  our  fine  strains. 

Breeders  of  Hampshire  Hogs  and  Aberdeen-Angus 

BAYSH0RM...  HO  NEW  YORK 

I*  A  Ft  M 

New  York  /Iddress-Isbrandtsen-26  Broadway  Tel.  Hanvoer  2-3512 


PAUL  WHITEMAN'S 

Walking  Horse  Farm,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

Now  Offers  For  Sale 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  HEIFERS  BRED  TO 
BLACKBIRD  BANDOLIER  OF  ANOKO  13 
Sired  by  the  International  Grand  Champion  Bull 

BLACKBIRD  BANDOLIER  OF  PAGE 

YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  FOR  -SERVICE 

• 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Clansman,  Pershing  Flash  and  Roller  Breeding 


GUERNSEYS 

Roughwood  Guernseys 

We  are  offering  a  number 
of  choice  females,  priced 
strictly  according  to  value. 

Also  several  splendid  young 
bulls. 

Federal  Accredited 

Bang  Abortion  Free 

GEORGE  N.  BARRIE 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

GUERNSEY  SALE 

Friday,  October  30, 1942, 1  P.M. 

Two  Miles  East  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  Along  Route  16. 

30  Registered  Guernseys 

14  Cows  a  number  recently  fresh  or  soon  due.  16  heifers 
from  calves  to  bred  heifers.  6  bull’s  from  calves  to 
service  age.  These  animals  are  grand  daughters  of 
such  bulls  as  Langwater  Moonlight.  Igmgwater  Vaga¬ 
bond,  Rockingham  Sailor  Prince.  T.  B.  and  Bangs 
Accredited.  Also  20  Duroes  consisting  of  bred  sows, 
gilts,  boars,  and  pigs.  Good  blood  lines  all1  can  be 
registered.  Some  pigs  for  feeding.  For  Catalog  Write — 

J.  HARLIN  FRANTZ,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  OWNERS 

Are  you  looking  for  a  future  herd  sire  bred  this  way?  ' 

Green  Meaaow — Coronation  breeding  —  Offering  bull 
*  calves  sired  by  Fra-Mar  Farm  King.  leadinq  A.R.  * 
son  of  Green  Meadow  Coronation  King  A.R.  who  has' 

2  world  record  daughters  in  classes  FF.  F  and  D. 
Only  calves  from  dams  with  over  600  lb.  A.R.  records 
offered.  Write  us  your  needs — complete  pedigrees  avail¬ 
able.  Prices  reasonable.  Accredited  —  negative  herd. 
BRIAN  BORU  FARM.  BOX  fcH]  HARLINGEN,  N.  J. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  366  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  14)13 
lbs  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  yean  old  and  Tarbell 
Furms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  fug  informa¬ 
tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  fall. 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

COD  C  AT  C  Several  young  heifers  and  bulls  sired  by 
rUI\  urtLL  Bea  verb  rook  Radiant  Star  (half-brother  to 
Beaverbrook  Madonna  Worlds  Champion  Class  DD) 
Stars  first  six  daughters  will  average  over  606 
pounds  butterfat.  Accredited  and  Negative  Herd. 
BEAVERBROOK  FARM,  MILL  NECK,  L.  1-  N.  Y. 

GOATS  , 

SETiIjIIM  g  OUT 

Saanan  Purebred  Buck 

Out  of  eight  quart  doe.  Has  high  producing  daughters 
and  ancestors.  Five  does. 

WARD  STARK,  MILLERT0N,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  A  registered  herd  of  Nubian  milk 
does,  yearlings  and  stud  bucks.  Ono  Alpine  and 
three  Saanan  Milk  Goats  registeretT.  Goats  only 
sold  on  premises;  not  by  mail. 

CHARLES  KAPP.  Route  25-A,  Setauket,  L.  !.,  N.Y. 

Nubian  Dairy  Goats  £1S?cke. 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

Purebred  Nubians:  bucks  young  and  old:  bargain. 

ASHRIDGE,  SOUTH  KORTRIGHT,  NEW  YORK 

|  A  FERRETS  | 

FERRETS 

For  chasing  rats.  Yearling  females.  Special  rates 
$4.00.  Young  ferrets  $3.00  each.  $6.00  Bair. 

W.  A.  PECK  NEW  LONDON.  OHIO 

SWINE 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Reds 

6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50  EACH 

CHESTER  WHITES,  6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  Ready  For  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Fine  stock 
sold  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
to  ship  October,  November  and  December.  Send  your 
order  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

_  ,  _  8-9  weeks  old  $7.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 
Will  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

T®**  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C-  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

PIGS!  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chester-Yorkshire  cross  and  Chestfir-Hampshire  cross 
6-7  weeks  old  $6.50.  WU1  ship  C.  O.  D 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R-  F-  O..  Box  229.  Maynard,  Mass. 

BERKSHIRES 

Best  blood  lines.  Registered.  Spring  farrowed  gilts 
for  sale.  Bred  to  farrow  in  March. 

SUNNYSIDE  FARM.  -  RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

HAMPSHIRES:  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

available?1  I  CUE  A  LS°G  U  E*R  N  SeTy  "FarKI! 

Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Purebred  Chester  White  Boa<rs’  f  ,8  months  old, 

ready  tor  heavy  service. 
Excellent  type.  Popular  breeding.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  gjS®, 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton.  Chester  Co  .  Pennal 

HEREFORD  HOGS— "The  coming  hog  of  America”. 
Bred  gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  III. 

REG.DUROCS  iF.’V: 

BSUWi.te  ■?! 

DOGS 

Farm  Dogs  Sable  And  White  Collies 

.SIX  WEEKS  $10.00  AND  $8.00. 

HARRY  MOORE,  -  BRANDON,  VERMONT 

X3UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES of  <!uallty-  Registered.  Rea- 

WLULIUfrua^  Guaranteed.  Also 
two  year  male.  Sable.  F.  RUDE,  Mexico.  N.  Y. 

Collies  ? wMd o n r° K en n el s,iti0np fmen i*xi  ^nIw  % 

Reg.  Collies— Beagles 

Shepherd  Pups  23“ 

Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

COOKER  SPANIEL  PUPS —  Variety  of  colors.  Also 
Police  Pups.  O.  H.  RILEY,  FRANKLIN,  VERMONT. 

R*g.  Beagles.  Puppies  $15.00.  Two  year  female  $25.00. 
Beauties.  Best  breeding.  Schofield,  New  Ringgold,  Pa. 

SALE:  One  Sable  female  collie.  Age  3%  months. 

TRACY  NEISH,  DE  LANCEY,  NEW  YORK 

A.K.C.  Pomeranian  puppies  $25  to  $35  make  wonderful 
little  watch  dogs.  Burgess,  R.  D.  4,  Buffalo,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal, "  See 
guarantee  editorial  pa-^e.  ; 

... 
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To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough/  Mix  This 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when 
you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  ofte  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use 
corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup.)  Then  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  (ob¬ 
tained  from  any  druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle. 
Add  your  syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of 
medicine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick 
action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  sore¬ 
ness  and_  difficult  _  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 

Give  your  Savings 

a  dajje  HOME 

"BANKING  by  Mail  for 
Profit''  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many 
helpfulfacts  aboutsaving. 

Tells  how  to  bank  by  mail; 
how  to  give  your  savings 
every  advantage  of  mod¬ 
ern  safeguards;  how  to 
increase  them  through  in¬ 
terest  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  Send  postcard 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy. 

No  obligation. 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW. YORKER 


Bonfire 


"Bank  kaJAaiL 


HOME  saj 


;  AVINGS 
^  BANK 

A  LB  ANY.N.Y. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Oldfashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift 

$1.00  FOR  10  POUND  CAN 

Check  or  Money  Order.  Express  Collect. 
Average  Express  Charge  About  45c. 

JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

Box  486,  Q.  Station  Shreveport,  La. 


JoReliw » 
Misery 


•  Just  off  the  press 
— new  FREE  folder 
of  20  famous  sug¬ 
ar  saving  recipes. 
Simply  check  cou¬ 
pon  belowforFREE 
copy — or  add  10c 
for  Davis  Cook 
Book,  tool 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Q  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Davis  Folder  of  20Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

□  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For¬ 
mulas,  and  new  Folder. 

I  enclose  10c. 

( Please  print  plainly) 

Name. 


Street. 
City _ 


October  wind  blows  leaves.  They  fly 
Like  little  birds  across  the  sky; 

Whirling  and  tumbling  through  the 
air 

Until  it  seems  they’re  everywhere. 


Go  get  baskets  and  a  rake. 

What  a  bonfire  they  will  make! 

Scarlet  maple,  russet  oak 
Trailing  skyward  in  blue-gray  smoke. 

Edith  Shaw  Butler 


Before.  November  1st 

The  Post  Office  Department  has 
issued  definite  regulations  for  wrap¬ 
ping  and  labeling  of  Christmas  par¬ 
cels  going  to  men  in  the  service  out¬ 
side  continental  United  States. 

They  must  be  mailed  before 
November  1st  for  Christmas  delivery. 

Packages  must  not  be  larger  than 
a  shoe  box  in  size,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  wrapped,  and  contain  nothing 
liquid  or  breakable. 

Each  package  must  be  identified 
as  a  Christmas  parcel  in  order  to 
receive  special  handling.  Attractive 
labels  can  be  purchased  at  stationery 
stores  for  this  purpose.  c.  b.  w. 


-State. 


Book  Notes 

"Just  For  Two” — With  the  sub¬ 
title  “A  Handbook  of  Cookery  for 
the  Small  Household”  will  find  a 
real  welcome  in  the  bride’s  new 
home.  It  will  be  equally  helpful  for 
the  homemaker  whose  family  has 
left  the  parental  roof  for  new  homes 
or  to  heed  the  call  of  various  kinds 
of  war  work.  It  isn’t  always  easy 
even  for  an  experienced  housewife 
to  scale  down  her  cooking  from 
several  to  just  two  but  in  this  book, 
Lily  H.  Wallace,  known  to  many  for 
her  good  work  as  a  magazine  editor, 
solves  these  problems  in  a  most 
appetizing  as  well  as  economical 
way.  Published  by  M.  Barrows  and 
Company,  New  York.  Price  $2.00. 

“Food  ‘N’  Fun  for  the  Invalid”  by 
Florence  La  Ganke  Harris  and  Doro¬ 
thy  A.  Ridler  will  help  solve  many 
of  the  questions  that  almost  every 
household  has  to  meet  at  times.  A 
patient  who  has  “turned  the  corner” 
and  is  in  the  convalescing  stage  has 
two  main  ideas  —  what  to  eat  and 
what  to  do. 

Two-thirds  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  the  first  problem — with  chapters 
on  special  diets,  tray  setting,  diet 
charts,  and  recipes.  The  latter  part 
has  to  do  with  the  often  tiresome 
between  —  meals  and  after  —  nap 
periods.  It  lists  things  that  can 
please  or  annoy  the  invalid  and 
suggests  games  for  one  or  two  as 
well  as  hand  work.  Published  by  M. 
Barrows  and  Company  at  $2.00. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  growing  cacti 
will  find  a  recent  publication  by  E.  J. 
Alexander  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  helpful  and  informative. 

This  booklet  of  64  pages,  Succulent 
Plants,  is  finely  illustrated  with  clear 
half  tones  of  the  cacti,  potted,  in 
rock  gardens  and  in  greenhouses.  The 
different  “families”  are  described  and 
there  is  a  final  chapter  on  the  “Cul¬ 
ture  of  Succulent  Plants.”  Price  50c. 


Winter  Salad 

Eight  large  onions,  6  large  cucum¬ 
bers,  1  bunch  celery  (cut  fine),  4 
green  peppers,  4  red  peppers. 

Pare  cucumbers,  put  all  except 
celery  through  the  food  chopper, 
sprinkle  with  2  tablespoons  of  salt 
and  let  stand  over  night.  In  the 
morning  drain  and  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  sauce:  1  quart  vinegar.  1  tea¬ 
spoon  tumeric,  2VZ  cups  of  sugar,  1 
tablespoon  dry  mustard,  %  cup  flour. 
Mix  dressing  and  cook  10  minutes. 
Pour  hot  dressing  over  vegetables, 
heat,  mix  well  and  can.  Makes  8 
or  9y2  pint  jars.  e.  s.  b. 


We  have-  a  hot  air  furnace  and 
as  we  do  not  think  the  humidifier 
supplies  enough  moisture  we  add  to 
this  .by  hanging  a  small  bucket  of 
water  in  each  register. 

When  cleaning  and  filling  these 
buckets  I  add  a  little  sprinkle  of 
bath  salts  in  each  bucket.  This  gives 
the  whole  house  a  clean  fragrance. 
Especially  do  we  enjoy  pine  crystals. 

MRS.  v.  f.  s. 


Preparing  Wild  Game 

A  safe  rule  to  remember  is  to 
cook  all  white  meated  game  until 
it  is  well  done;  dark  meated  game 
rare,  and  both  should  be  sent  to 
the  table  hot  and  served  on  hot 
plates.  Simplicity  is  generally  the 
highest  perfection  in  cooking  as  the 
meat  of  most  animals  and  birds  has 
its  own  distinctive  taste. 

Partridge,  pheasant,  quail  and 
wood-cock  are  excellent  when  cooked 
in  a  casserole.  After  the  birds  have 
been  prepared  for  cooking  and  cut 
into  serving  pieces,  each  piece 
should  be  thoroughly  dredged  with 
flour  and  cooked  to  a  light  golden 
color  in  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan. 
Season  each  serving  with  salt  and 
pepper  while  frying  on  both  sides 
and  then  arrange  in  a  casserole.  Cover 
with  a  thin  gravy  and  baste  fre¬ 
quently. 

Hunters  and  campers  prefer  to 
make  a  hunters  stew  of  either  rabbit 
or  squirrel  but  either  is  excellent 
cooked  in  a  casserole  or  made  into 
a  pie. 

Game  Pie  —  After  the  game  has 
been  properly  dressed  and  cleaned 
it  should  be  cut  into  neat  pieces, 
floured,  seasoned  and  lightly  browned 
in  good  drippings.  Add  — 

One  quart  of  water,  1  large  onion, 
minced,  %  lemon,  sliced  very  thin, 
Vz  teaspoon  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper. 

Fry  the  minced  onion  in  butter 
and  add  to  the  water  and  other  in¬ 
gredients.  Cover  all  closely  and  stew 
for  one  hour  or  until  the  meat  is 
very  nearly  done.  Make  your  favorite 
light  biscuit  crust  and  cut  in  rounds. 
Pour  the  meat  and  broth  into  a  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  cover  with  the  biscuit  and 
bake  in  the  oven  until  the  biscuits 
are  brown  and  cooked  through  when 
tested  with  a  straw.  Be  sure  that 
there  is  plenty  of  broth  and  if  it 
has  not  cooked  down  enough,  thicken 
with  a  little  moistened  flour  before 
covering  with  the  biscuit. 

For  those  who  like  a  barbecue 
sauce  cooked  with  meat  here  is  an 
especially  fine  recipe. 

Barbecue  Sauce  —  Combine  1 
sliced  onion,  1  minced  clove  of 
garlic,  3  tablespoons  vinegar,  1  table¬ 
spoon  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  chili  powder, 
V4  teaspoon  pepper,  %  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper,  y2  cup  each  catsup 
and  water. 

Cook  for  10  minutes  and  then 
pour  over  the  pieces  of  game  that 
have  been  seasoned  and  browned  in 
fat  and  then  placed  in  a  casserole. 
Cover  and  bake  until  nearly  done 
in  moderate  oven  for  iy2  hours.  Un¬ 
cover  and  bake  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Venison  is  usually  hung  up  in  a 
cold  place  to  ripen  for  several 
weeks  before  cooking  and  then  much 
of  it  is  prepared  like  beef.  It  does 
not  require  spicy  sauces  to  bring 
out  its  flavor.  Steaks  are  cut  thinner 
than  beef  steak,  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  being  the  right  thickness. 
Both  steaks  and  cutlets  are  spread 
with  butter  and  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper  before  serving. 

Venison  roasted  is  best  when  slices 
of  salt  pork  are  pinned  over  the 
roast  quite  thickly  before  roasting, 
as  venison  does  not  contain  fat 
sufficient  to  make  the  meat  moist 
and  juicy.  Like  beef,  the  less  choice 
pieces  are  quite  as  palatable  and 
nourishing  and  should  be  made  good 
use  of. 

Raccoon  requires  much  care  in 
dressing  as  a  blanket  of  thick  fat  lies 
underneath  the  fur.  All  this  should 
be  carefully  removed  as  well  as  all 
excess  fat  that  can  be  taken  from 
the  meat  easily.  Roasted  it  is  quite 
like  roast  pork  and  may  be  stuffed 
and  prepared  similarly. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  spoil 
game  than  to  over-cook  it,  or  over¬ 
load  it  with  strange  sauces. 

MRS.  f.  e.  s. 


October  17,  1942 

Handicrafters  -  Gardeners 

“Would  like  to  exchange  house 
plant  slips  for  spotted  leopard  plant 
and  geraniums.  I  have  some  beauti¬ 
ful  Begonias.”  mrs.  e.  b.  s. 

New  York 


“Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone 
collecting  salt  and  pepper  shakers. 
Will  be  glad  to  exchange.” 
Connecticut  mrs.  b.  s.  d. 


“I  have  a  large  supply  of  lemon 
lilies,  and  blue  and  white,  some 
double  campanulas  or  canterbury 
bells  that  I  wish  to  exchange  for 
pompon  dahlias  or  delphiniums.” 

New  York  mrs.  g.  a.  k. 


“My  hobbies  are  flowering  plants 
of  all  kinds,  especially  bulbs  and 
shrubs  and  rock  garden  plants.  Will 
exchange  one  for  equal  value  in 
any  of  the  above  or  for  linens,  fancy 
work  or  whatever  you  have  that  I 
can  find  useful.”  mrs.  i.  m.  t. 

Maine 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  crochet 
patterns.  I  crochet  table  cloths  and 
bedspreads,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
some  quilt  patterns.  I  also  have  all 
kinds  of  flowers.  mrs.  v.  e.  c. 

Pennsylvania 


I  would  like  to  tell  the  Rural 
friends  how  I  fix  my  carrots  for 
Winter.  I  top  them,  wash  them  in 
clear  water,  then  pack  them  in  stone 
crocks  and  place  a  plate  on  top.  The 
carrots  will  keep  fresh  and  plump 
all  Winter  as  you  use  them.  If  you’ve 
never  tried  this  way  do  so  this 
year.  mrs.  f.  f.  d. 


Conserve  Materials 


7248 — Dig  out  your  old  unwearable  sweaters 
and  skirts  and  use  this  pattern  to  reuse 
the  yarn  for  lovely  knitted  garments.  Also 
learn  how  to  restore  torn  knitwear  to 
perfection.  Pattern  7248  contains  directions' 
for  reusing  yarn  to  knit  new  garments; 
chart  of  amount  of  wool  required  for  varied 
garments;  mending  knitwear. 

7171 — Make  yourself  the— loveliest  quilt  ever 
from  scraps  of  materials.  Just  cut  the 
patches  in  strips  and  start  sewing  them 
round  and  round  to  make  a  star  block 
for  this  quilt,  Milky  Way.  It’s  grand,  re¬ 
laxing  work.  Pattern  7171  contains  Block 
Chart,  carefully  drawn  pattern  pieces;  di¬ 
rections  for  quilt;  yardage  chart;  color 
schemes;  illustrations  of  quilt. 

Price  of  each  pattern  11  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
tax  on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Hallowe’en  Fun 

Break  the  ice  and  get  your  party 
off  to  a  good fstart  with:  Who’s-hooo? 
Before  your  party,  ask  two  of  your 
guests  to  be  the  ghosts.  Each  ghost 
knows  who  the  other  is  before  the 
game  starts.  Then  start  the  fun  by 
announcing  that  there  are  two  ghosts 
in  the  room.  Ask  the  guests  to  form 
in  couples  to  a-hunting-go.  Each 
couple  approaches  another  and  asks 
“Are  you  the  ghosts?”  The  others 
must  answer  truthfully  “Yes”  or 
“No.”  Partners  are  exchanged  after 
each  question.  The  “ghosts”  are  not 
together  at  the  start  but  as  partners 
are  exchanged  they  will  come  to¬ 
gether,  in  which  case  they  are 
“caught”  by  the  next  questioning 
couple.  A  small  prize  may  be  awarded 
to  the  couple  “catching”  the  ghosts. 

Harvest  Race  —  Divide  the  sexes, 
or  if  the  guests  are  all  the  same 
sex  divide  them  into  “sides.”  Scatter 
beans  and  corn  over  the  floor.  The 
boys  are  to  pick  up  the  beans,  the 
girls  the  corn,  Set  the  time  limit  at 
two  minutes.  Have  each  contestant 
count  his  harvest.  If  a  boy  picks  up 
a  kernel  of  corn,  five  points  are  de¬ 
ducted  from  his  score.  If  a  girl  gets 
a  bean,  the  penalty  is  the  same. 

Apple  Hunt — For  this  game  apples 
are  hidden  in  every  available  spot 
in  the  house.  Each  apple  has  a  num¬ 
ber  pasted  on  it.  Some  numbers 
should  be  high,  others  low.  Then  the 
hunt  is  on  to  see  who  can  pile  up 
the  highest  score.  The  winner  is 
scored,  not  by  the  number  of  apples, 
but  by  the  sum  of  the  number  on 
the  apples  each  person  finds.  z.  N. 


Old  Home  Day  Sunday 

The  Old  Home  Day  Sunday  Ser¬ 
vice  may  become  an  annual  “Holy 
Day”  in  our  rural  church,  for  this 
is  the  third  year  of  its  observance 
and  it  seems  to  interest  so  many  of 
the  church’s  old  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  regardless  of  difference  in 
creed.  Announcement  of  time  and 
place  was  made  with  postcards,  sent 
out  by  one  committee,  and  only  two 
others  were  needed,  one  to  arrange 
the  flowers,  and  the  other  to  look 
after  the  music,  which  was  just 
singing  of  familiar  hymns,  and  old 
songs.  Old  members  of  the  choir 
long  since  lost  to  us  have  sung  with 
us  as  in  former  years,  and  it  seemed 
good  to  see  them  and  hear  their 
voices  again.  This  year  we  had  a 
young  soldier  from  the  nearby  Pine 
Camp  to  sing  for  us,  and  we  enjoyed 
that  mightily,  for  we  are  all  terribly 
interested  in  this  war.  Many  of  us 
have  sons  in  the  Service,  doing  the 
cruel,  necessary  work  they  must 
carry  on  in  this  man-made  Hell 
which  has  been  thrust  upon  us.  It 
is  a  far  cry  from  the  quiet  beauty 
and  busy  farm  life  of  our  North 
Country  in  peace  time,  and  the 
sermon  stressed  the  work  of  the 
church  in  war  time. 

The  question  of  gas  and  tires  was 
a  problem,  but  no  extra  service  was 
held,  just  a  change  of  time  to  after¬ 
noon  which  made  it  easier  for  all 
to  come.  Those'  near  enough  to  afford 
it  came  with  full  cars,  bringing 
friends  with  them,  and  there  were 
a  few  from  a  distance. 

North  Country  Wife 


For  a  popular  and  profitable  Grange  or  Community  supper  serve  Baked 
Beans  and  Brown  Bread  ivith  an  ample  helping  of  cole  slaw. 


Apple  Desserts 

Apple  Scallop  ■ —  Two  tart  apples, 
2  teaspoons  lemon  juice,  14  cup  brown 
sugar,  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  iy2 
cups  milk,  2  eggs,  1  cup  flour,  iy2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  y4  teaspoon 
salt,  y2  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter,  y4  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt. 
Add  one-half  cup  milk,  vanilla, 
sugar,  one  egg,  and  melted  shorten¬ 
ing.  Stir  vigorously  until  smooth. 
Bake  at,  350-375  degrees  Fahrenheit 
in  a  square,  greased  pan,  for  30-40 
minutes.  Remove  from  pan  and  cool. 

Arrange  slices  of  cake  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish,  top  with  a  layer  of 
sliced  apples.  Sprinkle  apples  with 
brown  sugar,  lemon,  and  cinnamon. 
Continue  placing  layers  of  cake  and 
apples  until  all  ingredients  are  used, 
finishing  with  cake.  Combine  re¬ 
maining  milk  and  beaten  egg  and 
pour  over  the  casserole.  Bake  at 
375  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  30-40 
minutes,  or  until  apples  are  tender. 


Baked  Apple  Pudding  —  One  cup 
sugar,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1  egg, 
1  cup  milk,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2  cups  flour,  3  or  4  apples. 

Peel  and  core  apples,  and  cut  into 
eighths.  Sprinkle  with  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  until  batter  is  mixed  and 
in  pan.  Cream  butter,  add  sugar  and 
blend  well,  then  add  egg,  and  add 
milk  alternately  with  flour  and  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  which  have  been  sifted 
together.  Pour  into  greased  pan.  Put 
a  layer  of  prepared  apples  on  top  of 
batter  and  bake  at  350  degrees. 


Saving  With  Sauerkraut 

Our  friends,  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  have  long  found  the  value  of 
adding  sauerkraut  to  the  daily  menu. 
Each  of  us  are  today  beginning  to 
appreciate  it  as  a  means  of  adding 
variety  to  our  food  supply.  It  is  a 
very  good  source  of  calcium  and  iron 
and  contains  an  appreciable  amount 
of  Vitamin  A. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
sauerkraut  cooked  with  a  piece  of 
fresh  pork  and  served  with  mashed 
potatoes.  Here  are  two  new  dresses 
for  the  same  food. 

Sauerkraut  Croquettes  —  1  %  cups 
sauerkraut,  %  cup  boiled  rice,  lA 
cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1  slightly 
beaten  egg.  Combine  all  of  the  above 
ingredients,  mix  thoroughly.  Shape 
in  croquettes.  Roll  in  crushed  corn 
flakes  and  fry  in  deep  fat  375  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit. 


Sauerkraut  -  Tomato  Salad  —  Six 
or  8  medium-sized  firm  tomatoes, 
one  No.  2y2  can  sauerkraut,  6  table¬ 
spoons  salad  oil  or  olive  oil,  2  table¬ 
spoons  sugar,  y8  teaspoon  salt,  y4  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika,  lettuce. 

Peel  tomatoes,  remove  core  from 
stem  ends,  scoop  out  centers.  Drain 
sauerkraut.  Mix  together  salad  oil 
lemon  juice,  salt,  sugar  and  paprika 
in  bowl.  Beat  with  egg  beater.  Pour 
dressing  over  sauerkraut.  Toss  with 
fork  until  well  mixed.  Fill  tomatoes 
with  sauerkraut  mixture  and  set  in 
refrigerator  for  20-30  minutes  be¬ 
fore  serving.  mrs.  l.  t,  m. 


WHATS  THIS,  HELEN 
SOME  OF  YOUR 
KITCHEN  MAGIC? 
NEVER  HEARO  OF  I 
EXTRA  VITAMINS  J 

in  roils:  hr 


.'/  OF  COURSE  YOU'RE 
/  NOT,  TOM.  EAT  YOUR 
'  FILL:  THESE  ROLLS 
ARE  ESPECIALLY  G000 
FOR  YOU- GOT  EXTRA 
VITAMINS  IN  THEM.' 


BCD'  HOME-MADE  ROLLS 
HOW  I  LOVE  THEM  - 
BET  I'M  MAKING  gf* 
A’PIGTOF  MYSELF  M 
_  HELEN  _  H 


r-s  THE  ONLY 
"MAGIC,"  EDNA, 

'  IS  THE  YEAST 
I  USE  —  IT'S 
FLE I SCH  MANN’S 


NEVER  KNEW 
THERE  WAS  ANY 

DIFFERENCE 

IN  YEAST/ 


OH  MY,  YES!  YOU  SEE,  FLElSCHMANN’S 
WITH  THE  YELLOW  LABEL  IS  THE  ONLY 
YEAST  WITH  VITAMINS  A  AND  D  IN 
ADDITION  TO  B  i  AND  G.  AND  NOT  ONE 
OF  THEM  IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST  IN 
THE  OVEN.  EVERYTHING  YOU  BAKE  WITH 
FLE  I  SCH  MANN'S  HAS  VITAMINS 
THAT  NO  OTHER  YEAST 
GIVES  YOU/ 


a 


q 

fefs# 


HERE'S  SOMETHING  ELSE,  TOO,  EDNA. 
THE  FLEISCHMANN'S  WE  GET  TODAY  WILL 
KEEP  PERFECTLY  IN  THE  REFRIGERATOR, 
SO  WE  CAN  GET  A  WEEK'S  SUPPLY  OR 
i  MORE  AT  A  TIME.  AND  BY  THE  WAY,  WHY 
DON'T  YOU  SEND  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S 
MARVELOUS  HEW  RECIPE  BOOK?  IT'S  JUST 
FULL  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  DELICIOUS 
NEW  ROLLS  AND  BUNS  AND  BREAOS 


FREE  I  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
595  Madison  Ave„  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ABOUT COLDS 

Now  when  colds  strike,  relieve 
miseries  with  home -proved  Vicks 
VapoRub  that 

ACTS 2 WAYS 

at  ONCE.. 

It  PENETRATES  to  upper  bronchial 
tubes  with  soothing  medicinal 
vapors.  It  STIMULATES  chest  and 
back  surfaces  like  a  warming 
poultice.  And  what’s  more,  It 
Keeps  right  on  working  for  hours— 
even  while  you  sleep! 


Just  rub  throat,  chest  and  back 
with  good  old  Vicks  VapoRub  at 
bedtime.  VapoRub  goes  to  work 
instantly  to  relieve  coughing 
spasms,  ease  muscular  soreness 
or  tightness.  It  invites  restful, 
comforting  sleep.  And  often  by 
morning  most  of  the  misery  is 
gone.  Try  VapoRub’s  special 
2-way  action  tonight!  When  a 
cold  strikes,  be  sure  you  use  time- 
tested  Vicks  VapoRub. 


•  A  FREE  SAMPLE 
will  prove  the  value 
of  Dr  Guild’s 
GREEN  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND  in 
relieving  asthmatic 
paroxysms.  In  use 
over  70  years.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —  24  ciga¬ 
rettes,  only  50 1. 
powder  25£  and  $1.00 
at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co., 
Dept.  M-4  Rupert, 
Vermont.  Use  only 
as  directed  on 
package. 


WANTED  TO  BUY :  Hand  crocheted  baby  sacques, 
and  bootees  from  cooperatives,  companies,  groups  or 
individuals.  Send  samples  end  quote  prices  Write — 

Van  Wauenen  Sager  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Since  1886). 


XT  I  n|TflAH  wool. 2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  A  |\N  samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

A  lUVllUmoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hills.  Box  7,  Harmony, M  B 


WANT  EXTRA 
SPENDING  MONEY 

We  have  an  attractive  propo¬ 
sition  to  offer  a  few  intelligent 
women  who  wish  to  earn  some 
extra  money  each  week  in  their 
spare  time.  This  offer  should 
prove  especially  profitable  to 
some  woman  who  is  active  in 
Grange  or  church  work  or 
who  has  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances. 

No  Investment  of  any  kind 
required. 

Write  for  particulars  and 
send  age  and  references  to 
ADVERTISER  4180,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 
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Seven  Detad'es  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON  „ 

/T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  NewfYork  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  It  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1$>  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  547. 

[ 


Help  Wanted 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  For  steady  work  with  good 
wages,  no  lost  time.  A  handy  man,  45  to 
50  years  old  and  wife  at  a  Summer  resort 
operation  at  Raquette  Lake,  N.  Y.  Operat¬ 
ing  in  part  the  year  around.  Man  to  care 
and  work  horses  (1  team)  and  take  care  of 
other  livestock,  8  pigs.  Wife  for  general 
purposes  around  hotel;  chamber  work 
Meals,  good  wages.  Reference  required 
ADVERTISER  4376,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


ELDERLY  MAN  or  boy,  on  small  poultry 
farm;  one  cow.  Good  clean  home,  small 
wages.  Middleaged  couple.  ADVERTISER 
4372,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  on  dairy  farm,  near  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Must  be  trusty  and  no  liquor.  Steady 
employment.  State  age  and  wages  expected. 
References  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  719, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE  FOR  country  house,  two  adults, 
three  children.  Ten  miles  from  Albany. 
Woman  to  cook  and  some  housework;  most 
laundry  sent  out.  Man  for  gardening  and 
care  o|  two  horses;  own  apartment  with 
living  room,  two  bedrooms  and  bath, 
furnished.  Write  fully,  state  experience  and 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4373,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER  wanted  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  farming  operation.  An 
excellent  position  for  a  first  class  man  ac-, 
customed  to  directing  the  work  of  large 
crews  of  men  and  latest  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment.  Very  high  salary  and  bonus  arrrange- 
ment.  Application  should  be  detailed  and 
confidential.  Please  send  snapshot.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  in 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  Minimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 
54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
half  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  consider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age,  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 
United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMOID  COMPANY,  Dept. 
R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

WANTED — American,  Protestant,  handy  man 
to  help  on  a  farm  and  about  the  buildings 
of  a  child  caring  institution.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  self  in  letter  of  application.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4375,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  COUPLE  for  operation  of 
New  Hampshire  farm  under  owners’  super¬ 
vision.  Man  must  qualify  as  draft-exempt 
farmer;  general  farming,  special  ability 
horses,  and  drive  car;  some  experience 
sheep,  gardening,  poultry  and  woodlot 
management.  Care  of  3  horses  (mare  in 
foal),  35  sheep,  cow  and  poultry  with 
keeping  of  simple  records.  Wife  to  co¬ 
operate  with  care  of  milk,  chickens,  etc.; 
may  have  to  board  one  farmhand;  help  with 
owners’  housework  at  extra  pay.  Separate 
6-room  house;  bathroom,  electricity,  fuel, 
furniture,  telephone  and  other  perquisites; 
3V2  miles  nearest  town,  good  road.  Wages 
$100  per  month.  Applicants  must  have 
references  as  responsible  caretakers  and  for 
sobriety,  and  have  cheerful  and  energetic 
disposition  towards  farming  life.  KIMBALL 
BROOK  FARM,  Newport,  New  Hampshire. 

WANTED — Girl  (white)  for  general  house¬ 
work,  for  family  of  2  adults.  No  laundry 
and  main  part  of  cleaning  done  outside. 
Must  be  good  cook;  and  I  want  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Scarsdale  594  or  write  A.  MYLES, 

1  Reimer  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  State  wages 
wanted. 

HOUSEWORKER  BY  employed  parents,  two 
preschool  boys;  no  adult  laundry.  Refer¬ 
ences  investigated.  TARBOX,  Mount  Kisco, 
New  York. 

GIRL  OR  woman  to  help  mother,  no  cook¬ 
ing,  own  room,  experience  unnecessary; 
small  family.  $40  per  month.  Write  MRS. 

H.  GOWEN,  93-22  157th  Ave.,  Howard  Beach, 

L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN,  orchard  experience.  Year 
round  work.  Private  home.  Good  wages 
for  right  man.  Apply  GEO.  B.  HAUSMAN, 
Route  2,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 

SINGLE  MAN  or  boy  on  modern  poultry 
and  dairy  farm.  State  wages  with  board 
and  room.  JOHN  RONNER,  Red  Hook, 
New  York. 

SINGLE,  SOBER,  reliable  man  to  work  on 
poultry  breeding  farm.  Good,  permanent 
position.  Write  full  particulars  and  wages. 
NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM,  Cuddeback- 
ville,  New  York. 

WANTED  FOR  Boys  School,  3  kitchen  men. 

Single,  free  from  draft,  lameness  no 
objection  if  healthy.  Room,  board,  wages 
$80  a  month.  ALBENGE,  P.  O.  BOX  309, 
Windsor,  Conn. 

COUPLE  ON  shares,  231  acres.  Cold  Spring, 
Pennsylvania;  no  stock,  some  equipment, 
liberal  proposition.  Appointment  write 
GILBERT  E.  BELL,  40  Durand  Road, 
Maplewood,  N.  J. 

EXPERIENCED  FARMER,  married,  modern 
dairy  farm,  Dutchess  County.  Use  tractor, 
and  modern  implements,  electric  milker. 
Live  in  7-room  house  with  bath,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  privileges.  To  board  farm  helper. 
Steady,  congenial  position  for  right  man. 
Please  write  details,  experience,  salary,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4388,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  or  with  dairy  cattle.  $75  per  month, 
house,  milk,  coal,  garden  potatoes.  9-10  hours 
per  day  day  off  per  week,  vacation  with 
pay.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  one  seeking  a  permanent  connection 
with  security  and  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  4389  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  COOK,  steady  position. 

Good  salary,  pleasant  surroundings.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4390,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  MIDDLEAGED  man  for  general 
farm  work.  Permanent.  Good  home.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4391,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE,  BARN  man,  purebred  Ayrshires. 

Twice  daily  machine  milking.  $70  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Two  days  off  a 
month.  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4392,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  ASSIST  housework,  assist  care  two 
year  child  No  other  children.  BOX  112, 
Maybrook,  N.  Y. 

PERMANENT  POSITION:  Reliable  woman, 
houseworker,  cook.  Bus  line.  Philadelphia. 
Excellent  wages.  Woman  with  child,  school 
age  considered.  MRS.  PIETSCH,  Pipersville, 
Pennsylvania. 


AMERICAN,  MIDDLEAGED  Protestant. 

educated,  highest  references,  desires  po¬ 
sition,  caretaker,  gardener.  ADVERTISER 
4359,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  NEAR  middleage  wishes  position 
as  companion,  housekeeper  for  adult. 
Only  modern  refined  home  considered,  refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Write  full  particulars 
first  letter,  age  home  and  work  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4360.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  WORKING,  small  modern 
house;  country,  near  Philadelphia.  Family 
two.  Good  home.  P.  O.  BOX  694,  New¬ 
town,  Penna. 


WANTED  WOMAN  to  take  care  of  two 
children,  good  home,  reasonable  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4395,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Opportunity  for  middleaged 

couple  to  run  Florida  Lake  County  sub¬ 
sistence  farm  for  absentee  owner.  Salary 
and  profit  sharing.  State  full  'particulars 
and  references.  A.  C.  SCHWEIZER,  638 
54th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Walker-Gorden  Lab.  Charles 
River,  Mass.,  require  the  services  of  two 
assistant  herdsmen;  one  feeder,  several  barn 
men,  operators  for  Rotolactor.  For  men 
with  experience  or  willingness  •  to  learn  a 
real  opportunity  is  offered  with  good  pay 
and  ideal  working  conditions.  C.  LE  ROY 
AMBYE,  Production  Manager. 


FARM  MANAGER,  42,  married,  good  hand 
milker  wants  position.  BOX  95,  Manhasset, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

LABOR  SHORTAGE  curtails  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  my  250  acre  farm.  Therefore 
will  be  available  about  November.  Married, 
three  children,  war  veteran.  Further  de¬ 
tails  and  references  upon  request.  SKYLYNE 
MEADOWS,  Cabot,  Vermont. 

MAN  59,  wants  job  on  farm  with  small 

herd  of  cows,  peddle  milk.  Handy  with 
horses.  BEN  CROWELL,  R.  F.  D.  No  1 
Rockville,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  reliable, 

,.J?od  cook;  wishes  position.  ADVERTISER 

4378,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUCCESSFUL  FARM  manager,  agricultural 

and  Graham  School  graduate.  Thoroughly 
™35Srien?ed ,  dairy  and  general  farming. 
Wishes  to  locate  permanently  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey.  Desire  good 
P£?1.‘:ion  and  living  conditions  in  return  for 
ability  and  loyalty.  Married.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  January  1.  ADVERTISER 

4379,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


October  17,  1942 

PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $2.90; 

half  gallon  $1.50.  Delivered  from  Farm  to 
Home.  STAFFORD  BROTHERS.  South 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 

DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM, 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  selected  Eastern  Shore 
variety,  $1.50,  55  lb.  bushel  hamper.  F.O.B. 
Painter.  GEORGE  WARREN  Painter,  Va. 


SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clover 
Honey.  The  American  Honey  Institute’s 
“Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  every 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6,  5-lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


AMBER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60  lbs.  $8.60. 

Choice  clover  or  raspberry,  5  lbs.  $1.35; 
60  lbs.  $9.80.  Liquified,  60  lbs.  F.O.B.  Others 
postpaid  third.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick 
Road,  MassapeqUa,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  honey,  5  lb.  pail  post¬ 
paid  $1.20;  10  lb.  pail  $2.10.  GARDEN 

GOLD  APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


FARMER,  WORKING,  middleaged,  married, 
no  large  family,  familiar  with  modern 
machinery,  no  horses.  Cottage,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  good  schools.  Excellent  position  for 
steady,  reliable,  sober  man.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter.  BEAVERBROOK 
FARM,  Mill  Neck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  FARM  manager  wants  position. 

Middleaged  married  man.  No  children.  No 
tobacco.  No  drink.  Trustworthy.  Capable  all 
branches  farming,  machinery  operation  and 
upkeep,  building  erection,  care  of  animals, 
etc.  Wishes  permanent  place  with  number 
one  man  who  demands  extra  ability.  $125 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  4384,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


A  STRONG  healthy  man,  preferably  married 
for  a  good  permanent  position  on  an 
apple  orchard;  experience  not  needed  if 
willing  to  learn.  HILL-E-HERE  ORCHARD, 
Niverville,  N,  Y. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER,  fond  of 
children;  $50  monthly.  MALONEY,  45 
Front  St.,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SON  PRISONER  war,  financial  backer  lost. 

Boyhood  farm  raised,  Holland.  Rudiment 
cattle,  hogs,  could  milk,  etc,  practical  cook, 
butcher,  slaughter,  manufacture  pre-war 
high  grade  imported  pork  by-product.  Con¬ 
dition  makes  war  period  country  advisable 
object  postwar  sure  possibilities.  Will  invest 
wages  in  hogs  under  agreement.  Dutch- 
middleaged,  healthy,  strong,  loyal, 
to  work:  modern  farm,  estate,  etc 
ADVERTISER  4385,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 


CAPABLE  WOMAN  for  cooking  and  down¬ 
stairs  work.  Good  wages.  Steady  position. 
MRS.  W.  J.  MATT,  1204  Parkway  East, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Girl  for  general  housework. 

Write,  MRS.  BAGG,  30  Woodlawn  East, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN,  HANDYMAN,  middleaged, 
married,  American.  Central  Jersey  or 
Southern  New  York.  ADVERTISER  4386 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  farmer.  No 
smoking  or  drinking.  Clean,  Christian  place 

?JlIyY'A;^eri?an’  sinSle>  40.  Details.  BOX  61. 
Marshall  s  Creek,  Penna. 


WANTED— Married  man,  small  family,  for 
general  farm  work;  run  tractor,  truck, 
etc.  Good  wages,  living  conditions,  etc. 
Apply  JOS.  P.  CANBY,  Hulmeville,  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania. 


FARMER  AND  general  utility  man,  colored. 

Small  farm  Westchester.  One  other  man 
on  place.  Salary  $18  per  week  and  keep. 
ADVERTISER  4402,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Married  farmer,  small  dairy, 
registered  Guernseys;  near  Spencertown 
and  Chatham,  N.  Y.  Barn  and  silo  full. 
Wages  and  share,  start  immediately  or 
November  1st.  Wife  to  board  owner 
week-ends;  references  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4403,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  COUPLE  to  work  on  share  basis, 
on  10-acre  farm  in  Bergen  County,  New 
Jersey;  modern  conveniences.  Man  to  raise 
vegetables  and  berries  for  high  class  road- 
stand  trade.  Knowledge  of  chickens,  bees, 
greenhouse  and  tractor;  college  graduate 
preferred.  Wife  to  tend  roadstand  with 
knowledge  of  cooking  and  canning.  Must- 
be  ambitious,  refined,  congenial  and  clean. 
References  required.  ADVERTISER  4404, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  MANAGER’S  job  wanted.  25 

years  experience,  Grade-A  milk,  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses  fruit.  Only 
worthwhile  proposition,  stating  wages,  infor¬ 
mation  considered.  A.  MARTIN,  R.  D  1 
Hudson,  N.  Y.  ’ 

AMERICAN  LADY,  Protestant,  49,  fine 

health,  refined  character,  not  servant  tvpe 
strictly  clean,  habits  fine  cook  and  house- 
keeper,  good  manager,  15  years  experience 
very  capable,  neat  and  trusty  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  best  references,  wishes  steady  po¬ 
sition  m  clean  modern  home  in  country. 
Seeking  position  as  husband  has  died.  Please 
give  full  details  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4393,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  superintendent  desires 

position  on  a  commercial  show  place.  Have 
20  years  experience  with  help.  Am  a  first 
class  tractor  or  horse  man  and  thoroughly 
understand  dairy  farm  crops,  herd  manage¬ 
ment,  upkeep  of  place,  also  gardening  I 
am  40  years  old  have  grown  daughter  and 
wife.  P.  O.  BOX  191,  Brookfield,  Mass. 


WANTED  A  family  where  two  men  can 
milk;  no  outside  work.  Good  house,  hot 
water  heat,  bath,  etc.  Wages  $150  per  month, 
fuel,  milk.  AUGUST  TS CHIRK Y,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. 


CARETAKER,  FARM  and  estate. .  Reliable 

married,  no  children;  experience  on  lawns 
vegetable  garden,  fruit  orchard,  chickens 
turkeys,  horses,  cattle,  understand  ma¬ 
chinery.  ADVERTISER  4396  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED  BY  middleaged  American  couple, 

position  as  caretakers;  country,  anywhere. 
Man  as  cashier,  clerk,  watchman,  guard. 
Wife  capable  any  position,  care  for  aged 
couple  or  invalids.  References.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4397,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Woman  who  can  cook  to  help 
head  cook;  must  be  neat  and  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4406,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Single  men  over  45  years,  for 
barn  work,  dry  hand  milker  and  able  to 
operate  DeLaval  milker.  $100  per  month  and 
room.  Apply  to,  FRED  GAUNTT,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COMPANION,  small  6-room 
house  all  conveniences,  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  (19  years),  both  working  near  New 
York  City;  good  home  in  preference  to  high 
wages;  age  35  to  45  years.  ADVERTISER 
4405,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Older  couple.  Permanent  home, 
country.  Owner  works.  One  child.  Wife, 
cook-housekeeper.  Husband  odd  jobs  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Own  two  rooms,  keep.  $50. 
TENEYCK,  R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Woman  and  child.  Cook-house- 
keeper,  entire  charge  household;  country. 
Owner  works.  Boy  10.  Own  two  rooms.  $50. 
ADVERTISER  4411,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

|  Situations  Wanted 

POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  job.  Single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references;  moderate  wages. 
ADVERTISER  4355,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  FARM  manager  wants  position, 
middleaged,  married,  wide  experience  in 
most  kinds  of  farming.  Good  references. 
ADVERTISER  4356,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  POSITION:  Middleaged  lady, 
wishes  institution  work,  11  years  ex¬ 
perience,  various  capacities.  No  cooking. 
J.  MELING,  41  Prince  St.,  Hastings-on- 
Hudson,  New  York. 

EXPERIENCED  FARM  manager,  30,  single, 
no  drinker,  excellent  character,  ambitious. 
Wages  secondary.  Anyone  wanting  a  good 
man  companion.  Wrjte  for  more  details; 
answer  all  letters.  HEINSSEN,  23  Chestnut 
St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER  MIDDLEAGED,  good  cook, 
neat,  dependable;  one  or  two  congenial 
gentlemen.  Full  particulars  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4399,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN:  Farm  school  graduate,  ex¬ 

perienced,  reliable,  best  references,  capable 
of  taking  full  charge.  E.  FUNK,  358  Fourth 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  AS  manager  or  herdsman  in 

large  herd,  prefer  Guernseys  is  desired 
November  15.  Agricultural  and  Graham 
School  and  A-l  practical  experience.  Past 
12  years  responsible  jobs  on  modern  farms. 
Only  a  worthwhile  proposition  is  considered 
Age  41,  married,  two  children.  New  England 
preferred;  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER 
4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  BUILDER,  contractor;  seeks 

offer.  ADVERTISER  4401,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

YOUTH  INEXPERIENCED  wants  farm  job 
SCHNER,  234  Fulton  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  y! 

BOY  17,  high  school  graduate,  intelligent; 

wishes  position  on  well  managed,  modern, 

T-rSfm 1 4df,anrm  Wlt£  nice  Pe°Ple-  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4410,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Fruits  and  Foods  | 

HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat, 
2-lb.  can  -650;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 
HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE, 
INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  VERY  light  amber  clover  blend, 
$8.40  per  60  lb.  can;  two  $16.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 

HONEY  —  60  lbs.  best  clover  $8.40.  Buck¬ 
wheat,  $7.20.  Not  prepaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville. 
New  York. 

FINEST  WHITE  clover  honey,  6  5-lb.  pails 
$5.50;  60  lbs.  $8.25  liquefied,  here. 

K.  Clapsaddle,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10, 
Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES, 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.Q.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


WHO  SAID  oysters — real  “oysters.”  (30-day 
tnaniceSu  Best  selects  $3.50  gallon;  medium 
$2.90;  all  prepaid,  third  zone.  Two  or«anore 
10  cents  gallon  less.  WM.  LORD,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maryland. 


Country  Board 


LADY  WANTS  permanent  board  in  quiet, 
modern  farm  home;  reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4377,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PROTESTANT  ELDERLY  woman  wants 
permanent  board.  Within  100  miles  New 
York  City.  Taken  care  of  sick.  Terms. 
ADVERTISER  4387,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PLEASANT  HOME  for  Winter.  Pack  up 
your  troubles  and  come  to  Gordon  Terrace. 
Terms  reasonable.  MABELLE  GORDON, 
Williamsville,  Vermont. 


Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  young  cattle, 
nearly  new  2-plow  tractor  on  rubber 
with  plows.  C.  COLUMBIA,  Esperance, 
New  York. 


WANTED — Crawler  tractor,  good  used  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  old  or  odd  buttons. 
A.  PACKER,  Box  356,  Wyckoff,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  2  or  3  Stages  Roller  Bearing 
Centrifugal  pump  2>/2,  3  or  4".  GEORGE 
J .  BIGSBEE,  R.  D.  6,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  used  motorcycles.  Write 
stating  condition,  year  of  manufacture 
etc.  Any  model.  ADVERTISER  4211,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Bees  and  equipment.  CARROLL 
R.  JENKINS,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 


BUSSES  —  20  to  40  passengers.  Bargains. 

GRAY  COURT  SCHOOL,  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  Tel.  3-5815. 


FOR  SALE:  Violin,  bicycle,  camera,  shot- 
gun,  radio,  traps,  nails  staples.  BOX 
101-R1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


PAPEC  HAMMER  mill,  large  size,  for 

better  than  10-20  power,  30  feet  feed  pipe 
hopper,  assorted  screens;  $150.  Located  at 
Auburn.  CLINTON  BEACH,  Grand  Ave., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


SALE:  Six  72-hen  Arndt  laying  batteries; 

$75  each,  at  my  farm.  JAMES  DUER,  R.  F. 
D.  5,  West  Chester,  Penna. 


SHEER  ELECTRIC  broiler  plant,  excellent 
condition,  capacity  100  broilers  weekly.  72 
Genesee  St.,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  and  attachments, 
including  sickle  mower.  OSCAR  LAN- 
FORD,  Castleton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


EXCHANGE  FOR  double  barrel  shot  gun, 

like  new,  12  gauge  case,  rod,  100  shells 
for  two  good  used  tires  6  x  16.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Laying  cage  for  18  chickens.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4382,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 30  Jamesway  or  Louden  stan- 

and  stalls  new  or  used.  JOHN  S. 
FEENEY,  Glen  Head,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Wayland  Apple  Grader  No.  208, 
doubie  capacity,  16  bins.  NEW  JERSEY 
FRUIT  &  PRODUCE  CO.  INC.,  Glassboro, 
New  Jersey. 

FOR  SALE:  No.  10  Caterpillar  tractor  with 

power  take-off;  Wierd  plows.  Perfect  con¬ 
dition,  $650  complete.  LESTER  WARNER, 
New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE:  7,000  cords  of  wood,  all  oak 

a£d  *V£ko^.-,  on  stump.  WILLIAM  A. 
KENNEDY,  Milan,  Pa, 

WANTED  —  150.000  ft.  capacity  air  con¬ 

ditioning  furnace.  O.  S.  JANSEN 
Wallkill,  N.  Y.  --n-nuMUN. 

WANTED  Lighting  plant,  Kohler  preferred 

Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT.  Box  28, 
Malden,  Mass. 


WANT  TO  buy  used  milking  machine  which 
is  in  good  working  order.  Have  26  cows 
In  reply  state  make,  model,  age  of  svstem 
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Stanley  Albrecht,  Jr.  is  quite  proud 
of  this  v-shaped  cucumber  that 
grew  in  his  1942  Victory  Garden  in 
Suffolk  County,  New  York.  This 
young  man  has  also  raised  a  fine  crop 
of  melons,  potatoes,  cabbage  and 
radishes. 


so  much  where  you  live  as  how,  and 
with  what  vigor  and  energy.  Only 
you  and  your  family  can  know  what 
you  want  most  from  life.  As  for  us, 
we  knew  what  we  wanted  and  have 
never  regretted  the  fight. 

Ocean  County,  N.  J.  mrs.  b.  o.  s. 


By  all  means  follow  your  good 
judgment  and  buy  a  farm.  l.  a.  m. 
Cumberland  County,  Maine 


If  B.  E.  J.  can  secure  a  farm  at 
a  reasonable  price  where  the  family 
can  do  about  all  the  work,  a  place 
near,  a  church  and  school,  I  feel 
confident  he  can  make  a  good  living 
and  by  selling  extra  produce,  poul¬ 
try,  pigs,  or  What  they  find  best 
suited  in  the  nearby  markets. 

Warren  County,  N.  J.  h.  m.  w. 


The  quicker  you  get  out  of  the 
city  high  rent  district  the  better. 
Buy  a  farm  and  be  your  own  boss. 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  w.  b. 


Advice  About  Farming 

In  our  September  19  issue  B.  E.  J. 
asked  for  advice  on  his  plan  for  buy¬ 
ing  a  farm  in  Southern  Vermont. 
Many  R.  N.-Y.  readers  were  kind 
enough  and  sufficiently  interested  in 
B.  E.  J.’s  problem  to  give  their 
opinions.  A  few  are  printed  here. 

I  read  B.  E.  J.’s  wanted  advice.  We 
have  always  farmed  it.  Ten  years 
ago  we  bought  a  farm,  paid  some 
down,  but  if  you  haven’t  the  cash 
to  pay  for  a  place  better  let  it  alone, 
because  the  interest  is  so  much.  My 
husband  and  I  worked  hard  to  meet 
payments  and  had  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices.  It  is  better  business  to  buy  a 
small  place  and  pay  for  it  than  go 
heavily  in  debt  for  a  large  farm. 
Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  d.  k. 

Unless  B.  E.  J.  is  a  vital  War 
worker,  he  will  probably  be  drafted 
before  the  War  ends.  This  should  be 
considered  when  he  thinks  of  buying 
what  apparently  would  be  a  “sub¬ 
sistence  farm.”  If  his  wife  likes  the 
country  and  likes  farm  life,  she 
might  be  better  off  on  a  farm  even 
if  he  had  to  go  to  war.  Certainly, 
the  children  would  be.  Learn  to 
make  a  living  on  a  farm  now  in 
preparation  for  the  future.  The 
subsistence  farmers  of  today  will  not 
be  in  the  bread  line  after  the  War. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
farmer  who  stays  out  of  debt  will 
be  the  best  off.  e.  l.  b. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  sure  you  really  want 
to  live  in  the  country,  love  it,  and 
can  be  happy  there,  by  all  means 
go  to  Southern  Vermont,  or  any 
other  State  that  attracts  you.  Nine 
years  ago  in  the  depths  of  the  de¬ 
pression  we  left  the  city  and  unlike 
Lot’s  wife,  have  never  looked  back. 
My  husband  had  lost  his  job.  The 
streets  were  filled  with  fellow  job 
seekers;  there  were  bread  lines, 
business  men  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  from  ninth  story  windows. 
We  were  small  town  people  and 
keenly  felt  the  desire  for  security 
that  only  the  land  can  give.  We 
knew  of  an  abandoned  farm  that 
had  not  been  tilled  for  20  years.  The 
owner  gladly  sold  us  three  acres 
containing  the  well  and  foundations 
of  the  old  house  and  bam,  and  gave 
us  the  privilege  of  farming  the  rest 
for  paying  the  taxes.  There  were  no 
buildings  and  the  fields  were  grown 
up  in  trees  and  bushes,  but  it  had 
all  the  beauty  our  hearts  had 
longed  for. 

We  were  then '25  and  27  with  two 
baby  girls.  The  first  was  a  hard 
winter,  as  hard  in  its  way  as  any 
pioneer  had  faced.  Nine  years  have 
passed  now.  There  is  a  modern 
house  with  electric  machines,  tele¬ 
phone,  bath,  good  barns  and  full 
corn  crib,  a  new  tractor  and  ma¬ 
chines,  and  a  good  truck.  There  are 
two  cows  with  milk  aplenty,  butter 
and  cheese.  There  are  pigs  and  a 
sow  for  breeding,  fat  chickens  and 
plenty  of  eggs.  There  are  500  jars 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  in  the 
cellar,  and  a  store  of  sweet  and 
white  potatoes.  Later,  we  will  trade 
some  for  winter  apples  and  cran¬ 
berries.  There  is  fuel  stored  against 
the  winter  cold,  and  money  in  the 
bank;  receipts  that  the  mortgage  is 
no  more,  and  the  taxes  paid.  Out  of 
it  all  we  learned  that  it  matters  not 


Top  Prices  at  Angus  Sale 

The  1942  annual  Dutchess  County 
Aberdeen-Angus  sale,  held  Septem¬ 
ber  28  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  attained  the  highest 
average  breed  price  for  over  two 
decades  of  $722. 

Top  of  the  sale,  at  $2,000,  was  the 
18  months  old,  Evergreen  2d  of  Globe 
Hill.  This  Evergreen  Erica  heifer 
was  consigned  by  Fuerst  Stock  Farm, 
Pine  Plains,  and  purchased  by  Hans 
Isbrandtsen,  owner  of  H  I  Farm, 
Bayshore,  Long  Island.  The  second 
high  selling  heifer,  Barbara  Ruff- 
lands,  consigned  by  Rufflands,  Red 
Hook,  also  went  to  Isbrandtsen.  She 
was  sold  under  the  gavel  of  auction¬ 
eer,  Roy  Johnson,  Belton,  Missouri, 
for  $1,750. 

John  Hagen,  owner  of  Hagen 
Farms,  Poughkeepsie,  purchased 
several  head  including  Ankony 
Bandolette  and  Ankony  Queen.  G. 
E.  Byers  of  Connecticut  obtained  a 
bargain  in  the  sweet  Briarcliff  Farm 
heifer,  Briarcliff  Mignonne.  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook,  paid  $1,050  for 
Good  Hope  Elba  Erica,  consigned 
by  Good  Hope  Farm,  Old  Chatham. 
A  royally  bred  heifer,  Rally  Black¬ 
cap  7th,  safe  in  calf,  went  to  J.  W. 
McCoy,  Kennett  Square,  Penna.  The 
Kilborne  Farm,  West  Simsbury, 
Conn.,  acquired  Schoonhoven  Elba 
for  $775,  consigned  by  G.  Schoon¬ 
hoven  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  The 
five  heifers  consigned  by  Bethel 
Farms,  Pine  Plains,  averaged  $750 
per  head.  The  two  heifers  consigned 
by  Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Blandford, 
N.  Y.,  brought  an  average  of  $675. 

# 

Holstein  Sale 

The  27  th  annual  sale  of  the 
Allegany-Steuben  Holstein  Club  will 
be  held  at  Maple  City  Park,  Hornell, 
N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  October  21. 

This  local  event  is  the  oldest  con¬ 
signment  sale  in  America.  Last  year 
it  established  a  record  for  the  high¬ 
est  price  paid  at  any  consignment 
sale  of  Holstein  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  Anticipating  a  larger  than 
usual  demand,  the  sale  committee 
will  offer  65  head,  instead  of  the 
usual  half  a  hundred.  As  in  former 
years,  the  selections  will  be  made 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Harrison  qf  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  sale  wil  start  at  1:30  P.  M. 
Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Pinconning,  Mich., 
will  be  the  auctioneer,  with  R.  Austin 
Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  in  the  box. 
Catalogs  will  be  mailed  on  request 
from  the  Steuben  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Bath,  or  Secretary  James 
Young,  Angelica,  N.  Y. 


Meeting  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  Society 

The  American  Society  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineers  held  a  War  work 
conference  on  September  28-29  in 
New  York  City.  This  organization  is 
the  clearing  house  for  new  and  use¬ 
ful  information  pertaining  to  three 
phases  of  farm  engineering.  The  first 
includes  farm  power  and  machinery; 
the  second  is  rural  electrification, 
and  the  third  concerns  farm  build¬ 
ings.  The  membership  includes  the 
Engineering  Departments  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  Agricultural  Colleges,  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
leading  industrial  concerns.  The 
discussions  emphasized  the  conser¬ 
vation,  repair  and  allocation  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  farm  machinery. 
Fire  prevention  and  control  was 
also  stressed. 

Fuel  saving  received  timely  at¬ 
tention.  Director  T.  B.  Symons, 
University  of  Maryland,  in  discussing 
this  subject,  mentioned  in  part:  “The 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  deter¬ 
mined  that  about  40  percent  less  fuel 
would  be  used  if  one-half  inch  in¬ 
sulation  were  added  to  the  walls  and 
upper  ceiling  in  the  average  home, 
together  with  a  complete  weather- 
stripping  job.  In  Winter,  heat  leaks 
out  of  a  house  and  cold  comes,  in. 
These  leaks  are  through  cracks 
around  windows,  doors,  and  frames; 
cracks  and  openings  in  the  siding,  or 
porous  building  material;  and  by 
passing  thorugh  walls,  roof,  floors,  and 
windows.  A  3/32-inch  crack  around 


a  3x6  ft.  window  admits  30  cubie 
feet  of  cold  air  each  minute  with 
a  light  wind  blowing  outside.  This 
may  be  the  difference  between  a 
cold  house  or  a  comfortable  home.” 

The  best  time  to  stop  a  fire  is  be¬ 
fore  it  starts.  Speaking  about  fire 
prevention  for  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  G.  H.  Lentz  cautioned 
against  fire  hazards,  such  as  burn¬ 
ing  cigarettes  and  leaving  smoulder¬ 
ing  camp  fires.  The  danger  of 
sabotage  to  our  forests  is  apparent 
to  all.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
we  not  only  correct  our  own  possible 
carelessness,  but  observe  the  actions 
of  others. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Stone,  Farmingdale 
Institute,  Long  Island,  in  discussing 
farm  power  and  machinery  problems, 
mentioned  that  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  present  needs,  in  order  to 
expedite  War  effort  production,  is 
the  exchange  of  farm  machinery  and 
tools.  The  “good  neighbor”  policy 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  home 
front. 

Concerning  home  electrification 
maintenance  programs,  R.  U. 
Blasingame,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  told  how  local  power  com¬ 
panies  and  engineering  organizations 
in  Pennsylvania  had  cooperated  on  a 
practical  program.  A  station  wagon 
was  used  to  transport  needed  proper¬ 
ties  and  competent  instructors  to 
various  areas.  Vocational  agricult¬ 
ural  teachers  in  local  communities 
were  given  refresher  courses.  They, 
in  turn,  passed  on  this  first-hand 
information  to  others. 


Beef  Cattle  and  Hogs 

There  are  some  things  that  seem 
to  go  naturally  with  each  other, 
such  as  ham  and  eggs,  and  beef  cattle 
and  hogs.  When  Mr.  Hans  Isbrandtsen 
bought  his  farm  last  year,  located 
near  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  he  made 
an  excellent  and  practical  livestock 
foundation  with  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
cattle  and  Hamphire  hogs. 

It  was  necessary  to  clear  the  land 
with  a  bulldozer,  prepare  the  seed¬ 
bed,  apply  500  pounds  per  acre  of 
an  0-14-7  fertilizer,  and  seed  a 
pasture  mixture.  Manure  was  used 
liberally  to  supply  needed  nitrogen 
The  first  pastures  are  already  carry¬ 
ing  the  cattle  satisfactorily.  Farm 
manager,  Wayne  L.  Douglas,  who  has 


Foremost  Guernsey  Sale 

Twenty-nine  registered  Guernseys 
were  sold  at  public  auction  for  the 
unusually  high  average  of  $1,839  by 
the  Foremost  Guernsey  Association 
at  the  farm  in  Hopewell  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  on  September  26th.  Breeders 
from  eight  different  states  paid  a 
total  of  $53,350  for  these  well  bred 
animals. 

Top  animal  in  the  sale  was  a  three- 
year-old  cow,  Foremost  Quetzel,  that 
sold  for  $7,100  to  Sterling  Farms, 
Stamford,  Conn.  Twenty  animals  in 
the  sale  brought  $1,000  or  more. 

Nine  daughters  of  the  young  sire, 
Foremost  Royal  Valor,  sold  for  an 
average  of  $3,110.  A  six-month-old 
bull  calf  was  purchased  for  $3,500 
by  O.  C.  Belt,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Donaldson  Brown,  owner  of  Mt. 
Ararat  Farm,  Port  Deposit,  Mary¬ 
land,  was  the  top  buyer. 


Cesors  Roller  Pride  2d,  heads  the 
Hother  Hampshires  at  H  I  Farm, 
Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  He  is  sired  by 
Century  Hi  Roller  and  out  of 
Farm  Show  Girl. 

general  supervision  of  the  farm,  is 
familiar  with  this  type  of  farming 
as  he  has  had  practical  experience 
and  training  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  as 
well.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  old  Scotch  breeders 
and  their  methods. 

All  the  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  at 
H  I  Farm  are  registered  under  the 
name  of  Hother.  They  are  members 
of  such  prominent  tribes  and  families 
as  the  Blackcaps,  Blackbirds,  Miss 
Burgess  and  Queen  Mothers. 


The  Hother  Hampshires  combine 
excellent  individuality  with  the  best 
blood  of  the  breed,  carrying  such 
noted  breeding  as  Century  Hi  Roller, 
The  Mercury,  Silver  Clansman,  and 
Main  Answer.  There  were  ten 
yearling  sale  boars  on  forage,  ready 
for  breeding,  rich  in  this  blood.  They 
topped  any  group  of  Hampshire 
boars  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
These  boars,  and  also  the  gilts  and 
sows,  have  had  the  run  of  land 
which  is  free  from  parasite  infes¬ 
tation,  with  colony  houses  for 
shelter.  They  have  had  pasture, 
shade,  water,  and  access  in  a  self- 
feeder  to  a  mixture  consisting  of, 
fine  ground  oats  800  pounds,  fine 
ground  corn  800  pounds,  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  100  pounds,  linseed  oilmeal 
100  pounds,  flour  middlings  100 
pounds,  pig  chow  100  pounds,  and 
minerals  20  pounds. 

The  sows  and  gilts  were  bred  to 
farrow  in  September  and  October. 
They  were  provided  with  individual 
clean  pens,  in  two  compartment 
colony  houses.  The  gilts  have  aver¬ 
aged  farrowing  11  healthy  pigs  each. 
The  McLean  County  sanitation  sys¬ 
tem  is  followed.  Parasites  have  been 
completely  controlled  by  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  deep  blocky  Angus  females 
drop  their  calves  on  pasture  in  the 
Spring.  The  calves  are  creep-fed  a 
grain  mixture  containing  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients:  Corn  600  pounds, 
oats  400  pounds,  wheat  bran  100 
pounds,  linseed  oilmeal  100  pounds, 
ground  limestone  10  pounds,  steamed 
bonemeal  10  pounds.  They  can  be 
further  fed  in  the  Fall  at  weaning 
time,  or  be  sold  as  baby  beef,  de¬ 
pending  on  market  prices  and  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  the  feed  lot  were  50  choice 
steers  ready  to  go.  They  weighed 
an  average  of  1,200  pounds  per  head. 
Well  covered  throughout  with  smooth 
firm  fleshing  they  had  found  a  ready 
premium  market  in  New  York  City. 
When  started  on  feed  last  December 
they  had  an  average  weight  of  375 
pounds  per  head.  They  were  fed 
clover  hay  and  a  mixture  of  corn, 
oats  and  oilmeal. 


Weighing  an  average  of  1,200  pounds  per  head  these  well  finished 
Aberdeen-Angus  steers  at  H  I  Farm,  Bayshore,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  have  made 
excellent  gains  on  a  ration  of  clover,  hay  and  grain. 
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Get  Better  Quality  •  Earlier  Markets 


Make  More  Money 


Illustration  showing; 
flexibility  of  Pipe  Joint 


Any  grower  can  save  on  time,  labor, 
power  costs  and  pumping  equip¬ 
ment  and  get  better  crops  faster 
with  FLEX-O-SEAL  Pressure  Tight 
Portable  Irrigation  Pipe.  Flexible 
quick  coupling  enables  you  to  lay 
it  over  level  or  rolling  ground 
eliminating  many  elbows  and  tees 
that  cause  friction  loss.  Equipped 
with  handles  for  easy  carrying. 
Furnished  in  3  in.,  4  in.,  6  in.,  and 
8  in.,  diameters  with  complete  fit¬ 
tings.  Write  AT  ONCE  for  circular 
in  colors  and  full  information. 


MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 


Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 


Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


KEEP  YOUR 
GUN  READY 


With  HOPPE’S  No  9 


Whether  it  be  game,  pests,  or  invad¬ 
ers  don’t  be  caught  napping. 
Make  sure  your  gun  is  clean 
and  free  from  primer,  pow¬ 
der,  metal  fouling  and  rust. 
Your  dealer  sells  Hoppe’s 
No.  9  or  send  10c  for  sample 
and  get  our  timely  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE. 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC., 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


P  U  L  li  E  T  S 

Thousands  or  Ferris  best  egg  strain  ready  to  lay.  Now 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Free  circular. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Wanted  to  buy  100  chicks  three  to  four  weeks  old. 

Louis  Berkowitz,  51  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12,— Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14.— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


High  White  Leghorn  pen  bred  by  Babcock’s  Hatchery,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  This 
pen  topped  all  pens  of  White  Leghorns  at  egg  laying  tests  for  the  laying 
year  just  finished  at  the  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying  Test,  laying  3,839  eggs 

and  3,940.40  points  in  51  weeks. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 


The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  price 
for  August,  1942  is  $2.70  for  3.5  percent  milk 
in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This  uniform 
price  is  based  on  the  following  prices. 
Class  I  (fluid  milk  in  the  marketing  area), 
$3.10;  Class  1  (outside  non-federal),  $2.90; 
Class  1  (relief),  $2.53;  Class  2-A,  (fluid 
cream),  $2.25  per  cwt. 

The  eight  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2.13;  2-C, 
$1,875;  2-D,  $1,824;  2-E,  $1,775;  2-F,  $1,775; 
3,  $2.07;  4-A,  $1,572;  4-B,  $1,914. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of  August, 
1942  amounted  to  268,337.492  pounds  and 
there  was  a  total  of  515,235,795  pounds  in 
the  administrator’s  pool. 

The  retail  price  for  fluid  mik  is  17  cents. 


BUTTER 

Higher  than  92  score,  premium  and  marks, 
46%  to  48c;  90  to  92  score,  46  to  46 Vic;  un¬ 
salted,  higher  than  92  score,  47%  to  48c; 
90  to  92  score,  46%  to  47c. 

EGGS 

Mixed  colors:  Extra  fancy  heavyweights, 
44  to  48 Vic;  extras,  43c;  whites,  extra  fancy, 
49(4  to  54c;  specials,  48  to  48 >4 c;  standards, 
44 Vic;  mediums,  44%  to  44 Vic;  pullets,  32c; 
peewees,  29c;  Pacific  Coast,  Jumbo  and 
premium  marks,  55%  to  59c.  Browns:  extra 
fancy,  47%  to  50%c. 


LIVE  POULTRY 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2  %  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1%  pounds  up.  The 
quotations  given  on  broilers  are  for  the 

best  quality.  Undergrades  and  smaller 

sizes  proportionately  lower. 

Fowls,  20  to  22c;  chickens,  24%  to  26c; 
Old  roosters,  18c;  pullets,  27  to  31c;  ducks, 
20c;  turkeys,  38c;  rabbits,  16  to  22c. 

DRESSED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  bbl.,  28  to  34c;  box,  29  to  33c; 
roasters,  30%  to  35c;  box,  29  Vi  to  33c; 
fowls,  box,  22%  to  29 Vic;  squabs,  38  to  42c; 
ducks,  20%  to  22c;  guineas,  26  to  27c; 

turkeys,  38  to  42c. 


FRUIT 

Apples,  Champlain,  McIntosh,  box,  $1  to 
$1.85;  N.  J.  Delicious,  75c  to  $1.75;  avocado 
peiars’-Florida’  flat-  t0  $1-75;  cantaloupes, 
prt-’  $2-25  to  $5;  cranberries,  %  bbl,,  $3 
to  $3.50;  grapes,  80-qt.  bsk.,  50  to  60c- 
grapefruit,  box,  $2.40  to  $6.35;  peaches,  box 
$1.05  to  $2.40;  pears,  Bartlett,  bu.,  $1.25  to 
$2.85;  plums,  crt.,  $2.10  to  $3.75. 

VEGETABLES 

Beans,  various,  $1.50  to  $6;  beets,  cut, 
bsk.,  50  to  75c;  broccoli,  crt.  $2.25;  brussels 
sprouts,  qt.,  17  to  25c;  cabbage,  large  bsk., 
40c  to  $1;  carrots,  bsk.,  65c  to  $1.50;  cauli¬ 
flower.  crt  $1.25  to  $3;  com,  bag,  50c  to 
$1.38;  eggplant,  bsk.,  $1  to  $1.50;  lima 
beans,  bsk.,  $1.50  to  $4.25;  onions,  50-lb. 
bag,  50c  to  $1.70;  spinach,  bsk.,  75c  to  $1.13- 
tomatoes,  12-qt.  bsk.,  75c  to  $1.50;  turnips, 
white,  bsk.,  $1  to  $1.50;  watercress,  bunch, 
4  to  7c. 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

_  Timothy,  No.  1,  $25;  No.  2,  $23  to  $24;  No. 
,  $2()  to  $21;  alfalfa,  first  cutting,  No.  1, 
$20  to  $21»  straw,  oat  and 

WI1G3T,  «J>lo. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.4974;  corn,  bu.,  $1.00%; 
oats,  bu.,  62%c;  rye,  bu„  84%c;  flour,  bbl., 

<pD.OO. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  90  to  92  score,  48  to  51c;  eggs, 
Grade  A  white,  specials,  58c;  mediums,  50c; 
brown,  48c;  Western  large,  white  48c.  Live 
poultry,  heavy  fowl,  22  to  24c;  medium 
fowl,  24  to  26c;  springers,  leghorn,  27  to 
28c;  ducks,  18  to  20c.  Dressed  poultry,  heavy 
fowl,  32  to  33c;  medium  fowl,  29  to  30c; 
broilers,  34  to  35c;  roasters,  35  to  37c; 
turkeys,  40  to  41c;  ducks,  24  to  25.  Arti¬ 
chokes,  large  box,  $5;  %  crt.,  $2.25;  lima 
beans,  bu.,  $2.25  to  $2.75;  shelled,  per  qt., 
20  to  22%c;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bsk.,  75c  to 
$1;  potatoes,  bu.,  $1  to  $1.10;  spinach,  bu. 
bsk.,  75  to  90c;  cranberries,  25-lb,  boxes, 
$3.65  to  $3.75. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

Butter,  creamery,  higher  than  92  score 
and  premium  marks,  46%  to  48c;  92  score, 
46  %c.  Eggs,  mixed,  colors,  44  to  48%c; 
graded  firsts,  37%c;  mediums,  34%c;  pullets, 
26%  to  27c;  whites,  49%  to  54c;  specials, 

48  to  48 %c;  browns,  47%  to  50%c;  stand¬ 

ards,  41  Vic;  duck  eggs,  42  to  43c.  Apples, 
Delicious,  bu.,  $1.75  to  $2.00;  pears,  seckel, 
bu.,  75c  to  $1.25;  grapes,  8-qt.  bsk.,  50c; 

cantaloupes,  crt.,  6-12  melons,  $1.50  to  $2.25; 
honeydews,  crt.,  $2.50.  Live  poultry, 
springers,  leghorns.  26  to  27c;  fowls,  17  to 
18c.  Hay,  Timothy,  new,  ton  baled,  $15; 

straw,  ton  baled,  $13  to  $15.  Grains:  Wheat, 
new,  bu„  $1.25;  rye,  new,  bu.,  72c.  Feeds: 
bran,  ton,  $42;  rye,  feed,  ton,  $34;  middlings, 
ton,  $42. 


Pennsylvania  Markets 

PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  top  grade,  47%  to  51%c;  90  to 
92  score,  46  to  47  %c.  Eggs,  mixed  colors, 
extra  fancy,  44  to  48%c;  mediums,  34%c. 
White,  specials,  49c.  Browns,  fancy,  48  to 
52c;  standards,  41%c.  Pacific  Coast,  Jumbos, 
55%  to  59c;  specials,  54%  to  54%c.  Live 
poultry  fowls,  23  to  24c;  old  roosters,  16 
to  17c;  roasting  chickens,  fancy,  27c. 
Dressed  poultry,  fowls,  24  to  29%;  chickens, 
30  to  33c;  ducks,  22c;  squabs,  38  to  42c; 
apples,  Delicious,  bu.  bsk.,  $1.75;  potatoes, 
100-lb.  sacks.,  $1.90  to  $2.10;  beans,  (snap), 
$1.25  to  $1.50;  spinach,  bu„  $1  to  $1.25; 
squash,  %-bsk.,  $1  to  $1.15;  turnips,  bu., 
$1.25  to  $1.40. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
Steers,  choice,  900  to  1100  pounds,  $14.25 
to  $14.75:  good,  $13.50  to  $14;  heifers, 
choice,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  good,  $12  to  $12.50; 
cows,  $11  to  $11.50;  bulls,  good  and  choice, 
$12.75  to  $13.75;  vealers,  good  and  choice, 
$17.50  to  $17.75;  hogs,  good  and  choice,  160 
to  170  pounds,  $16.25  to  $16.50;  sheep,  medi¬ 
um  and  good,  $12.50  to  $13.50;  common 
lambs,  $9.50  to  $11;  ewes,  all  weights,  $2 
to  $6. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Butter,  creamery  extras,  47c;  eggs  near¬ 
by  hennery  brown  eggs,  special,  52c;  medi¬ 
um,  41c;  pullets,  31c;  Western  hennery 
brown  eggs,  51  to  52c;  white,  49c.  Live 
poultry,  fowl,  20  to  21c;  mediums  and  leg¬ 
horns,  16  to  18c;  roasting  chickens,  23  to 
28c;  broilers,  20  to  22c;  roosters,  14  to  15c. 
Dressed  poultry,  27  to  29c;  ducklings,  23  to 
24c;  turkeys,  39  to  40c.  Potatoes,  bu.  box, 
$1  to  $1.25;  squash,  bbl.,  $1  to  $1.25;  beets, 
bunch,  60  to  65c;  cabbage,  box,  40  to  65c; 
green  beans,  box,  $3.50  to  $4.50;  shell  beans, 
$1.75  to  $3  box;  onions,  50-lb.  sacks,  $1.40 
to  $1.50.  Hay,  Timothy,  No.  1,  $24  to  $25 
per  ton;  No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3,  $20  to  $21; 
alfalfa,  first  cutting,  No.  1,  $24  to  $25; 

second  cutting,  No.  1,  $27  to  $28;  clover 
mixed,  No.  1,  $24  to  $25;  alsike  clover. 
No.  1,  $24  to  $25;  straw-rye,  No.  1,  $29  to 
$30;  oat,  straw,  $18  to  $19. 


Poultry  Range  Water 
Supply 

John  Curren  of  Pine  City,  Chemung 
County,  New  York,  has  given  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  the  water  supply 
problem  on  his  poultry  range.  From 
a  spring  nearby  he  has  piped  water 
underground  to  several  places  on 
the  range. 

Near  each  of  these  outlets,  he  has 
built  a  gravel  pit  to  take  care  of 
the  drainage  from  the  waterer.  Water 
is  supplied  to  the  poultry  in  shallow 
pans  about  1%  x2y2  feet.  The  water 
drips  slowly  into  the  center  of  the 
pan.  The  pan  is  protected  by  a  rack 
constructed  after  the  manner  of 
poultry  shipping  crates  with  ample 
room  for  poultry  to  get  at  the  water 
supply  but  making  it  impossible  for 


them  to  stand  on  the  edge^of  the 
water  pan. 

The  frame  above  the  waterer  is 
“A”  shaped  and  a  reel  is  provided 
at  the  top  so  that  the  hens  cannot 
perch  there.  The  rack  can  easily 
be  removed  so  that  the  water  pan 
can  be  kept  clean.  l.  h.  w. 


Spotted  Livers 

My  hens  get  droopy,  don’t  eat  and 
die.  All  we  can  see  is  they  have 
spots  like  blisters  on  their  liver. 
They  are  fat.  f.  h.  p. 

Big  and  spotted  livers  usually  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  birds  are  affected 
with  either  Leucosis  or  coccidiosis, 
or  blackhead.  Certain  types  of  liver 
lesions  also  indicate  possibility  of 
infection  from  tuberculosis.  The 
dead  birds  should  be  burned. 


Give  Loved  Ones 
A  Fair  Chance 

HOW  ABOUT  your  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  your  father  and  your  mother? 
Consider  their  lot  if  you  were 
taken  away  suddenly. 

Every  day  that  you  delay  in  plan¬ 
ning  adequate  protection  for  them, 
you  are  endangering  their  whole 
future  happiness.  Fate  points  its 
finger  with  great  suddenness.  You 
can’t  afford  to  wait. 

There  are  many  Farmers  and  Trad¬ 
ers  insurance  plans  designed  to  as¬ 
sure  the  most  complete  financial 
aid  and  protection.  Surely  one  of 
these  will  meet  your  needs. 

Let  us  help  you  to  select  the  right 
plan.  Write  us  today  for  information. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

HOME  OFFICE  —  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Organized  in  1912  Assets  $11,585,589 


MEAT  PRICES  HIGH  ? 


Haise  a 


HALL'S 

Quu&tif 

CHI  CHS 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLB 


Ideal  for  Broilers,  Fryers  and  Roasters.  Fine 
for  Capons  too.  Others  have  reduced  their  cost 
of  living  this  way,  so  can  you — and  here's  how: 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  of  our  circu¬ 
lar  —  HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS  IN 
THE  OFF  SEASON,  including  special 
ideas  for  brooding  in  6mall  units. 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  lne„ 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES,  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  aince  1921,  95%  lirabillty  guar.to 
3  wka.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  see.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHIOKS 
Write  for  Catalog  A  Price*.  Hatch e*  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Flngar.  Owner  A  Manager. 
BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


“Alger’s  Golden  Hamps' 
are  genuine  light  colored 
New  Hampshires,  bred  to  meet 
the  Government’s  request  fori 
both  meat  and  eggs.  8,000  pullorum 
clean  breeders  are  ready  to  produce  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  that  are  distinctively 
better.  Our  free  catalog  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  Write  today. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER  Jr. 
Box  3,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Omk\\z%NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

^fullof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


y^COLD  CAN’T  STOP  EM! 

r  Cold  weather  can’t  stop  SPIZZER- 
S  INKTUM  Chicks.  Noted  for  Fast 
SSJGrowtli,  Complete  Feathering.  Early 
ELaying,  and  Large  Egg  Size  quickly  at¬ 
tained.  100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM 
gjjCLEAN.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks, 
IP  Chris-Cross  Hybrids  Barred 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

World-Famous  Bishop  Strain  Barred 
,Bock  Pullets — vigorous,  healthy,  U.S. 
Pullorum  Clean,  from  trapnestod  R.O.P. 
parents  and  grandparents.  Sires'  dama 
average  over  250  large  eggs  per  year. 
Ready  to  ship  Nov.  1.  when  3  months 
old.  Should  begin  laying  in  January  and  give  heavy 
production  during  entire  year.  Unusual  chance  to  get 
really  fine  egg-breeding.  Will  also  sell  200  excellent 
wing-banded  yearling  hens  and  20  pedigreed  R.O.P. 
males,  in  any  number  for  breeding  purposes.  Day-old 
chicks  each  week.  R.  WALTER  BISHOP,  Box  N, 
R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


Due  to  the  increase  in  our  young  breeding  flocks  we 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  200  and  better.  Prices  on  request. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

For  White  and  Dark  Cornish  Cockerels  for  breeding 
write,  FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY,  GAP,  PA. 

DUftfllNftC  TmPerial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
UUUUIHUI  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  thaw 
using  metal  boxes  2  a!nd  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brines  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO.. 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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MORE 


EGGS! 


FREE! 

This  book¬ 
let  chows 
how  to  build 
modern,  I  in- 
proved  -type 
poultry  houses 
for  oil  climates. 
Shows  structural 
details. 


Housing  your  hens  In  a  comfortable,  sani¬ 
tary,  rat-proof  concrete  poultry  house  is  a 
good  way  to  insure  bigger  egg  production. 
When  built  of  concrete  a  poultry  house  will 
last  a  lifetime  and  its  modest  first  cost  will 
be  practically  the  last. 

Long-lasting  concrete  is  the  thrifty  ma¬ 
terial  for  feeding  floors,  dairy  barn  floors, 
milk  houses,  foundations,  grain  storages, 
manure  pits,  water  tanks — improvements 
that  help  you  raise  more  needed  foodstuffs. 


Share  Farming 

Please  advise  me  about  running 
my  poultry  farm  on  a  share  basis. 
There  are  3,000  layers  and  pullets, 
and  I  am  looking  for  some  one  to 
run  the  business  as  I  can  no  longer 
do  it  myself.  I  would  be  supplying 
all  material  and  capital.  j.h. 

New  Jersey 

There  is  no  standard  lease  or 
contract  for  a  proposition  such  as 
yours.  Each  case  must  be  considered 
separately. 

The  tenant  would  furnish  his  time, 
also  contribute  his  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  training;  the  owner,  build¬ 
ing,  equipment  and  stock,  in  your 
case.  For  example,  we  will  assume 
values  and  you  can  then  decide  what 
contribution  is  to  be  made  by  each 
partner  in  the  contract. 

Owner 

Capital  Investment  Furnishes 

$10,000  interest . $500.00 

Taxes  . 150.00 

Insurance  .  75.00 

Repairs .  150.00 

Repair  &  Depreciation 
of  tools  &  equipment..  150.00 
Miscellaneous  . 100.00 

$1,125.00 

Labor  Tenant’s  time . . 

Estimated  hired  help  750.00 


Owner 

Furnishes 


$900.00 

750.00 


$1,875.00  $1,650.00 

53%  Total  $3,525.00  47% 

At  the  end  of  the  year  after  these 
items  listed  have  been  considered 
and  all  expenses  paid,  the  net  bal¬ 
ance  would  be  divided  in  accordance 
with  the  risks  involved  and  contribu¬ 


Send  today  for  “how  to  build”  booklets. 
You  can  build  with  concrete,  or  ask  your 
cement  dealer  for  names  of  concrete 
contractors. 

Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept-  KIOc-16, 347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  free  booklet,  " Improved 
Poultry  Housing  with  Concrete .” 

□  Also  booklet  on_ 


(name  other  improvements  such  as  feeding 
floors,  milk  houses,  dairy  barn  floors,  etc.) 


Name- 
P.O _ 
State _ 


-R.R.  No _ 


FREE 


NEW  1943  BOOK 
ON  EGG  PROFITS! 

Ways  to  help  boost  egg 
production,  now  when 
Uncle  Sam  wants  more  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Read  how  to  Save  up  to  15%  to  20%  Feeding 
for  Egg  Production  with  the  famous  Ful-O -Pep 
Plan.  Chapters  on  Housing,  Pullets,  Feeding, 
Disease,  etc.,  32  pages  well  illustrated.  A  gold¬ 
mine  of  interesting  and  profitable  information. 
For  your  free  copy  write  while  supply  lasts  to 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT,  i-17,  CHICAGO 


JimeCfest 

CALCITE  CRYSTALS’ 

take  the  place  of 
SHELL  and  GRIT 

Write  Today 

Limestone  Products  Corp. 
of  America,  Box  126, 

Newton,  bLJ. 

BABCOCK’S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 

•ft  Make  Great  Layers  ★ 

We  have  reduced  prices  on  fall  chicks.  We  can 
supply  you  with  White  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks  and  Crossbreds. 
Send  for  Catalog  and  reduced  prices  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

502  Trumansburg  Road,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


tion  made  by  each  party,  in  this 
case  53  percent  to  the  owner  and  47 
percent  to  the  tenant.  It  might  end 
up  that  the  division  would  be  60-40, 
or  50-50,  or  any  other  fair  amount 
based  on  the  above  considerations. 
As  indicated,  the  tenant  would  have 
received  $75  per  month,  and  in 
addition  would  have  helped  pay  for 
all  other  labor  on  a  50-50  basis,  as 
well  as  feed  bills  on  the  same  basis, 
as  they  would  be  paid  out  of  current 
income. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 

Clean  Breeders.  Make 

I  BARRED  ROCKS  S'  S1 

jDfinnLu  nuiiiiu  Folder_  chamberlin 
Poultry  Farms.  Box  6.  W.  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish.  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS  —  World’s  largest  production 
means  lowest  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION.  OHIO 


Sivfo  WUln  Klnnc  Ten  Pairs  of  facing  Homers 
OlXty  YVnlle  lungs  $2.00  a  pair.  Quick  sale. 
SYDNEY  BARE,  250  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


Manure  and  Molting 

Would  chicken  manure  lose  it  value 
if  the  droppings  from  the  drop 
board  were  mixed  with  the  straw 
litter  and  piled  outside  until  it 
could  be  spread  on  the  soil?  Would 
spreading  it  on  the  soil  all  during 
the  year  and  then  ploughed  under  be 
beneficial?  Will  a  laying  hen  who 
has  had  an  off  season  molt,  molt 
again  at  the  usual  time  in  late 
summer?  r.  a.  n. 

New  York 

It  is  estimated  that  100  5-pound 
hens  will  produce  in  a  year  about 
two  tons  of  poultry  manure.  Adding 
up  to  10  percent  superphosphate  will 
help  to  retain  the  ammonia,  and  thus 
increase  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
manure.  Poultry  manure  piled  out 
of  doors  where  the  sun  and  rain  can 
get  at  it,  soon  heats  and  loses  a  lot 
of  its  value.  It  would  be  better  to 
spread  this  manure  as  produced  on 
the  area  where  it  is  to  be  used, 
rather  then  to  pile  it  up.  If  the 
superphosphate  is  added  and  it  can 
be  kept  under  cover  and  dry,  it 
could  later  be  applied  as  needed.  The 
average  analysis  of  hen  manure  is 
as  follows:  Water  65%,  nitrogen 
1.2%;  phosphoric  acid  0.8%;  and 
potash  0.4%.  Its  value  varies  from 
$5  to  $10  per  ton  depending  on  the 
supply  and  demand.  Poultry  manure 
should  not  be  spread  on  land  that  is 
to  be  used  for  range,  but  on  land 
used  for  crop  or  pasture  production 

Hens  that  have  had  an  off  season 
molt,  will  very  probably  molt  again 
at  about  the  same  time  that  they 
normally  would.  Extra  good  manage¬ 
ment  and  feeding  may  postpone  it 
to  some  degree,  but  not  for  long. 

Preserving  Eggs 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  preserve 
eggs  in  water  glass?  g.  a.  n. 

Long  Island  N.  Y. 

A  solution  of  water  glass  suitable 
for  home  preservation  of  eggs  can 
be  made  by  using  one  part  of  water 
glass  to  nine  parts  of  water,  or  a 
10  percent  solution.  It  is  usually 
recommended  that  the  water  be 
boiled  and  cooled,  then  add  the  water 
glass  and  mix  well,  and  pour  over 
the  eggs.  Eggs  should  be  clean  and 
packed  in  an  earthenware  jar.  The 
water  glass  solution  is  then  pourec 
over  the  eggs  and  should  cover  them 
by  some  margin  to  allow  for  evapo¬ 
ration.  The  container  should  be 
tightly  covered  and  stored  in  a  coo 
place. 


LOTS  OF  EGGS  IN 
THESE  BAGS,  BILL 


YOU  BET/ AND 
WHAT’S  MORE., 


|General 

,  Mills. 

1 


QUALITY  can  put. 

MONEY  IN  YOUR  POCKET/ 


One  extra  cent  per  dozen  eggs  from 
a  1,000-bird  flock  that  averages  15 
dozen  eggs  per  year  means  $150.00 
more  income  for  the  owner.  So  when 
we  consider  that  quality  eggs  can 
bring  a  premium  of  2c  to  5  c  per 
dozen,  the  cash  importance  of  egg 
quality  is  clear. 

That's  one  of  many  reasons  why  it 
pays  to  feed  Larro  Egg  Mash.  It 
helps  supply  your  flock  with  the 
materials  they  need  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  quality  eggs— and  lots  of  them. 
But,  remember:  these  factors  are 
affected  by  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Clean  nests,  frequent  gather¬ 
ing,  proper  cooling  and  storage  are 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
quality  contributed  by  breeding 
and  feeding. 


Turn  to  page  81  of  your  Larro 
Poultry  Management  Book  and 
read  chapters  XV  and  XVI.  If  you 
don’t  have  a  copy  write  to  the 
address  given  below  and' we’ll  glad¬ 
ly  send  you  one.Vou’ll  find  it  packed 
with  useful  information  about  many 
phases  of  the  poultry  business. 

And  your  Larro  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  about  Larro  Egg  Mash 
for  your  laying  flock  —  and  Larro 
Chick  Builder  for  your  fall  chicks. 
Get  all  the  facts  about  these  whole¬ 
some,  high  quality  feeds— made  by 
General  Mills  specialists  in  mod¬ 
ern  poultry  nutrition. 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

Larrowe  Division 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


arr& 


EGG  MASH 


Crafty  Hitler,  cunning  Hirohito,  crazy 
Benito — let  them  be  an  everlasting  re¬ 
minder  that  we  need  eggs,  eggs,  and, 
more  eggs! 

A  timely  suggestion — add  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  to  your  laying  ra¬ 
tion.  Research  Farm  hens  receiving 
Pan-a-min  lay  as  many  as  23  mope 
eggs  per  bird  per  year. 


Get  Pan-a-min  next  time  you’re  in 
town.  We  believe  it  will  do  its  full  share 
toward  stimulating  production.  You 
can’t  produce  too  many  eggs — you  get 
a  good  price  for  all  you  produce. 


DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


FACES  ON 


THE  HEN-HOUSE  DOOR 
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Bulky,  succulent,  slightly  laxa¬ 
tive  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  a  real  aid 
to  the  digestion  of  other  feeds— 
stimulates  the  appetite  —  helps 
maintain  health  and  keep  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk,  meat  and  wool 
at  the  high  levels  which  are  so 
urgently  needed  today.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  one  of 
the  most  versatile  of  feedstuffs 
for  it  can  be  used  to  balance  high 
protein  feeds,  as  a  substitute  for 
silage,  or  to  replace  most  of 
the  hay. 

Dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  all  relish  the  taste  of 
Dried  Beet  Pulp.  And  since  you 
feed  it  dry— just  as  it  comes  from 
the  sack— there  is  a  real  saving 
in  both  time  and  labor.  Keeps 
indefinitely— this  is  another  war¬ 


time  advantage  of  Dried  Beet 
Pulp  for  it  permits  you  to  buy 
and  store  enough  pulp  for  future 
needs,  thus  avoiding  possible 
disappointment  should  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  be  further 
restricted. 

Thousands  of  experienced 
dairymen  and  sheep  raisers  feed 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  regularly  be¬ 
cause  they  have  found  that  it 
helps  to  keep  their  animals 
healthy,  productive  and  profit¬ 
able.  If  you  have  never  used 
Dried  Beet  Pulp,  see  your  feed 
dealer  now.  Ask  him  how  this 
exceptional,  all-vegetable  feed 
can  help  you  produce  more  for 
Victory. 

IARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Name) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Ine. 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 


KEEP  ’EM 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps . . . 

Buy  them  every  day,  if  you  can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular  basis. 
Bonds  cost  as  little  as  $18.75.  Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps  can  be  bought  at  all  banks  and  Post 
Offices,  and  Stamps  can  also  be  purchased  at  retail  stores. 


Please  Renew  YOUR 

i 

Subscription  Now! 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  tires  our  agents 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  call  at  all  the  farm  homes  in  their 
territory.  Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Ys  have  formed  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  the  agent  to  call  and  secure  the  renewal 
of  their  subscription.  He  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  you 
this  year. 

Will  you  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  your  renewal 
direct  by  mail.  Even  if  you  are  paid  a  while  in  advance,  it 
will  be  an  accommodation  to  us  if  you  will  send  your  re¬ 
mittance  now  by  mail  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended 
for  the  proper  time.  It  will  help  us  reduce  unnecessary 
traveling  and  clerical  work  during  the  war  time  emergency. 

Just  fill  out  the  following  coupon  and  mail  with  your 
remittance  today. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 


Publisher's  Desk 


I  believe  I  have  been  the  victim 
in  a  real  estate  transaction  with 
Arthur  C.  Sheridan,  521  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  During 
the  Summer  of  1940,  I  had  offered 
for  sale  my  property  in  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  through  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  Times.  In  response, 
I  received  a  letter  dated  September 
6  from  Mr.  Sheridan,  offering  to 
sell  my  property  at  public  auction. 
I  replied,  requesting  terms.  He 
wrote  that  his  commission  was  five 
percent  of  the  sale  price,  no  charge 
if  the  property  didn’t  bring  my  price. 
He  stated  that  to  advertise  the  sale 
would  cost  $100  which  he  asked'  that 
I  send  him.  He  said  that  for  this, 
he  would  put  advertisements  in 
newspapers,  print  1,000  illustrated 
booklets  and  have  two  large  signs 
erected  prior  to  the  sale,  sale  to  be 
held  October  5.  I  mailed  him  a  $100 
draft  on  September  22  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  proceed  with  the  sale.  Then 
he  wrote  me  on  September  30  stat¬ 
ing  that  before  he  could  proceed 
with  the  sale,  he  would  have  to  have 
an  extra  $50.  His  reasons  were 
extra  travelling  expenses,  postage, 
etc.  I  answered,  objecting  to  the 
increase.  His  October  3  letter, 
written  before  he  got  my  refusal, 
stated  -that  the  signs  had  been  placed 
on  the  property.  My  wife  wrote  me 
the  same  day  from  Kingston  that  the 
signs  were  not  yet  up.  Then  he 
wrote  me  again  on  the  7th  to  per¬ 
suade  me  to  send  the  $50  and 
suggesting  a  sale  on  October  19.  I 
replied  on  October  8  that  I  could 
send  no  more  money.  His  answer 
on  October  9  stated  that  he  was 
withdrawing  the  sale,  taking  down 
the  signs  and  agreeing  to  refund 
whatever  was  left  of  the  original 
$100.  I  acknowledged  his  cancel¬ 
lation  and  requested  the  refund. 
Two  weeks  later  Sheridan  wrote  me, 
again  requesting  me  to  advance  the 
additional  $50  for  a  sale  that  could 
be  arranged  for  November  2.  I  wish 
you  would  aid  me  in  getting  my 
refund.  a.  l.  k. 

Illinois 

This  is  so  typical  of  the  manner 
in  which  so  many  unscrupulous 
persons  operate  that  we  believe  it 
wise  to  report  the  case  in  detail.  It 
is  the  regular  “come-on”  used  by 
high-pressure  salesmen.  Arthur  C. 
Sheridan  refused  to  make  any  re¬ 
fund  to  our  subscriber,  stating  that 
the  $100  was  all  spent  and  further 
that  our  subscriber  broke  the  con¬ 
tract.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that 
Sheridan  himself  broke  the  contract; 
and  as  for  the  expense,  if  the  whole 
$100  had  been  spent  by  Sheridan, 
he  must  have  known  that  just  as 
well  on  October  3,  two  days  before 
the  sale,  as  when  he  wrote  us.  Yet, 
on  October  3  he  wrote  he  would 
refund  the  balance. 

Inquiry  from  the  Division  of 
Licenses  of  the  New  York  Secretary 
of  State’s  Office  reveals  that  Sheridan 
has  not  been  licensed  as  a  real  estate 
broker  in  New  York  State  since 
September  30,  1926.  His  swanky  New 
York  City  “office”  was  nothing  but 
a  mailing  address.  Since  our  original 
contact  with  Sheridan,  he  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  of 
second  degree  grand  larceny  and  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  2-4  year  term 
in  State’s  Prison. 

Residents  of  Ohio  have  been 
warned  against  a  party  who  has 
been  contracting  farmers  and  posing 
as  a  state  inspector  of  septic  tanks. 
He  represented  that  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  state  to  make  the 
inspection  for  a  fee.  One  farmer 
paid  him  $55  but  the  so-called  in¬ 
spector  failed  to  carry  out  his  con¬ 
tract.  He  was  driving  a  small  truck 
with  Illinois  license  plates.  We  urge 
farmers  to  make  a  note  and  register 
caution  when  and  if  they  are  ap¬ 
proached  in'  a  like  manner.  It  may 
he  something  else  another  time  be¬ 
sides  septic  tanks. 

The  Specimen  Nurseries,  Inc.,  of 
Yonkers  offered  $20  for  a  maple 
;ree.  They  were  to  pay  cash;  also 
o  fill  up  the  hole.  They  took  the 
tree  but  did  not  pay  for  it  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  day  or  two 
with  cash  and  to  complete  the  job. 
They  did  not  do  so  and  do  not  reply 
to  inquiries  or  demands,  and  have 
not  made  good.  The  record  is  pub¬ 
lished  so  other  readers  will  not  be  - 
caught  in  a  similar  scheme. 


The  Rochester  Better  Business 
Bureau  issues  a  timely  warning  in 
reference  to  mail  order  insurance 
and  family  group  policies.  They 
specifically  refer  to  the  Bankers  Life 
and  Casualty  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
the  Pioneer  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Rockford,  Ill.;  the  Sterling  Insurance 
Company,  Chicago,  Ill.;  the  West¬ 
minister  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  as  soliciting  insurance 
through  the  mail  in  states  in  which 
they  do  not  have  licenses  and  are 
not  supervised  by  the  Insurance 
Departments  in  those  states.  People 
who  want  insurance  are  urged  to 
deal  only  with  licensed  companies 
which  comply  with  state  laws  en¬ 
acted  for  the  protection  of  policy 
holders.  Another  group  of  companies 
offer  sickness,  accident  and  hospi¬ 
talization  mail  order  insurance. 
Many  of  these  are  “tricky”  policies 
and  are  offered  in  states  in  which 
they  are  not  licensed.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  in  such  “tricky”  policies 
conditions  that  are  regarded  as 
benefits  are  withdrawn  or  voided  in 
other  sections  of  the  policy.  It  is 
found  that  the  policies  are  not  a 
bargain  and  there  is  no  protection 
from  the  State  insurance  Depart¬ 
ments.  Specifically  mentioned  in  this 
class  are  the  Arcadia  Mutual 
Casualty  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
George  Rogers  Clark  Casualty  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.;  National  Pro¬ 
tective  Insurance  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  North  American  Mutual 
Life  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Old  American  Insurance  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Postal  Life  and 
Casualty  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Union  Benefit  Society,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  United  Insurance  Company, 
Chicago,  Ill.  The  first  thing  to  do 
when  solicited  for  insurance  is  to 
hesitate;  refuse  to  sign  any  paper; 
then  write  to  your  State  Insurance 
Department  and  inquire  if  the  com¬ 
pany  is  licensed  in  your  state. 
Caution  will  pay  and  disappointment 
will  be  saved.  We  are  having 
hundreds  of  inquiries  every  week 
about  these  companies. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  efforts  in  my  behalf.  It  makes 
one  feel  guilty  to  think  of  you  tak¬ 
ing  so  much  trouble  without  compen¬ 
sation.  I  would  offer  payment  for 
your  services  did  I  not  know  from 
reading  the  “Rural”  that  it  would 
be  refused.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
someone  who  is  willing  to  help 
others  without  self-interest.  What 
is  it  the  good  book  says  about  “as 
you  mete  unto  others.”  I  am  sincerely 
grateful  for  your  trying.  I  wish  I 
might  be  able  to  do  something  in 
return.  E.  L. 

New  York 

This  is  a  letter  that  heartens  us 
in  our  work  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  get  a  refund  of 
a  deposit  on  an  oil  heater  that  had 
been  returned.  There  was  no  re¬ 
sponse  and  no  explanation  why  a 
refund  was  not  made.  Such  indiffer¬ 
ence  does  not  stimulate  trade. 

I  have  a  $500  bond  in  the  Oswego 
Indurated  Fiber  Company.  I  came 
across  it  while  looking  through  some 
old  papers.  Is  this  O.K.?  Can  I 
collect?  E.  l.  p. 

Connecticut 

Information  indicates  that  this 
firm  has  been  out  of  business  for 
many  years  and  there  are  no  known 
assets  of  the  company.  Authorities 
consulted  say  to  the  best  of  their 
knowledge  the  bond  has  no  value. 

I  am  enclosing  my  correspondence 
with  H.  C.  Flower,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
in  regard  to  a  claim  against  him 
for  selling  chicks  infected  with 
Pullorum  disease.  If  you  think  this 
complaint  is  fair,  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  try  to  collect  same. 
Once  before  you  collected  a  claim 
for  me  and  I  am  grateful  for  this 
service.  r.  b.  p. 

New  York 

Mr.  Flower  advised  our  reader  he 
would  settle  the  complaint  if  the 
party  from  whom  he  purchased  the 
chicks  would  adjust  with  him.  He 
never  made  any  further  reply  and 
no  adjustment  was  made.  It  would 
seem  as  if  he  were  the  responsible 
party  and  the  claim  should  be  settled 
by  him  as  no  other  person  was 
known  in  the  transaction. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union  suits 
and  also  wool  shirts  and 
drawers  give  greatest 
satisfaction  to  wearer. 
Also  new  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  'Supporter  double 
crotch  gives  longer 
wear  and  more  com¬ 
fort.  Try  out  these 
garments  and  enjoy 
their  body  comfort. 
A’ak  at  your  retail  stores. 
nets.  u.SiPATi  on>]  Do  it  Now. 

Buy  Wright's  Health  Underwear  For  Christmas 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

345  Broadway  -  New  York 


SACRIFICING  MODERN  SO  acre  rivg. 

truck-dairy  farm.  Terms.  LEWIS  CARTER, 
Lacey ville,  Pa.  


MUST  SELL  to  settle  an  estate,  a  large 
and  very  productive  Schoharie  riverside 
stock  and  dairy  farm.  WALLACE  H. 
SIDNEY,  Attorney,  Central  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


IN  HASTE  —  For  sale,  50-acre  dairy  farm, 
buildings,  land  good  condition,  good 
water,  electricity,  three  hiiles  railroad,  15 
miles  to  city.  NELLIE  ALLEN,  Whitney 
Point,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT:  90-acre  farm  in  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  on  state  road,  free  rent,  water 
and  electricity  to  the  right  party  in  return 
for  part  time  services  at  a  municipal  pump- 
ing  station.  WATERTOWN  FIRE  DISTRICT, 
Watertown.  Conn. 


FARM  FOR  sale,  very  cheap;  21%  acres. 

Must  sell  because  of  old  age  of  owner, 
who  is  alone.  ANTON  ADAMEC,  Route  1, 
Mary  del,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE:  Old  7-room  house,  barn,  half 
acre;  $1,200.  150  acre  farm,  productive 

soil,  brook,  self  supporting;  price  $1,600. 
Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  12  acres,  modern  semi-bungalow, 
poultry  house,  double  garage;  $2,000. 
Erin,  N.  Y.  ADVERTISER  4367,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HARTFORD — 3-room  cottage,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  nice  rural  community,  furnished 
or  unfurnished;  15  miles  from  Hartford, 
Conn.  Will  rent  free  to  country  people  in 
exchange  for  woman’s  half  time  help  with 
housework  nearby.  Suitable  for  family 
where  man  wants  defense  work.  H. 
PRUD’HOMME,  Canton  Center,  Conn. 


RENT  OR  sell  money  making  Elmer 
Hatchery,  52,000  egg  capacity,  with  room 
for  enlargement;  business  established  over  14 
years,  _  chick  sales  and  custom  hatching; 
plant  in  best  condition;  little  competition — 
but  one  other  hatchery  in  county.  Offered 
for  rent  due  to  owner’s  health.  WM.  M. 
WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  A  dairy  farm  of  100  level  fertile 
acres  near  Philadelphia  on  state  highway. 
House  and  bam  with  modem  equipment, 
stabling  for  50  cows.  Reason,  ill  health. 
ADVERTISER  4371,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRE  farm,  with  or  without  stock  and 
tools.  JARKOVSKY’S  RANCH,  Middle- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  sale:  10  acres  of  land  in 
Cutchogue,  L.  I.  8  acres  of  good  farm 
and  2  acres  of  forest;  small  bungalow  and 
electric.  Price  $5,000.  Address.  WILLIAM 
MATASICK,  Box  58,  R.  F.  D.,  Mattituck, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SUBURBAN  ORLANDO,  neat  cabin  fur¬ 
nished  choice  lot;  price  $275.  J.  KIMBER, 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PERKIN 


PERKINS  BATTERIES  AIR-CONDITION 
PULLMAN  CARS  —  OPERATE  LIFT  TRUCKS 
IN  AMERICA  S  IABGEST.  FACTORIES 
Wanted  to  buy  DE1CO  ENGINES 

FRED  PERKINS  BATTERY  COMPANY,, YORK.  PA. 

Discriminating  kay’s 

a  a  r1  a  mc  V  For  More  Value 

CAMERA  FANS!  Better  Service 

Clip  this  ad  and  send  trial  roll  with 
Bolls  developed,  your  choice,  two  beau¬ 
tiful  double  weight  professional  enlarge- 
meats  and  8  never-fade  iUytone  prints,  (COIN' 
or  two  prints  each  good  negative.  Other  money  saving 
coupons  included  with  your  order. 

RAY’S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Dept.  60-F.  -  la  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints.  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE.  WI8. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  finished  wide  border— 
deckle-edge,  25e  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-Proof, 
superior  quality.  Write  for  FBHE  Mailer. 

IDEAL  PHOTOS.  Box  2255.  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Youno  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Liye  and  Dressed  WANTED  Lambs,  Rabbits, 


poultry.  Calves, 


Eggs,  Pigeons 


ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York. 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

C  u  ¥  O  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York’s  oldest 
9 II B  MT  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 

Bonded  &  Licensed  N.  Y.  S.  Net  Return  Dealer. 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

UJL •  1  D„,-olo  $2.50  each,  5-JI2.00,  IO-$23.O0, 

Whisky  Barrels  20-$44.00,  50-$I05.00.  Other  Bar¬ 
gains,  Glass  Gallon  Jugs,  Bushel  Hampers,  Cotton 
Duck  Canvas,  Sugar  Sacks.  '  . 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  C0„  Peoria,  III. 


FAR  VIEW  FARM,  affords  a  panoramic 
view,  9-room  Colonial  dwelling,  fireplaces, 
electric,  ideal  for  modernizing  stock  barn, 
etc.,  75  loamy  acres,  macadam  highway. 
$7,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


STATE  ROAD  —  Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 
low,  near  mountains,  streams,  bus;  easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


FARM  118  acres,  one  mile  from  Central 
School  on  Dundee-Himrod  Road.  Two 
large  gambrel  roof  bams,  henhouses  for 
1,000  chickens,  tool  sheds,  etc.  10  acres 
vineyard,  90  acres  tillable  land,  balance 
pasture  and  woods,  well  watered.  11-room 
Colonial  type  house,  modernly  equipped 
with  bath,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
7-foot  fireplace,  central  automatic  steam 
heating  plant,  electricity.  Price  $12,000; 
convenient  terms.  E.  F.  OUGHTERSON, 
Dundee,  N.  Y.  Call  Dundee  1715. 


FOR  SALE:  220-acre  limestone  farm  in 
Center  County,  Pennsylvania.  50  acres 
commercial  apples,  25  acres  timberland,  rest 
level,  suitable  for  tillage.  Tractor,  300- 
gallon  sprayer  and  some  other  equipment. 
MRS.  JOHN  CLARK,  Route  1.  Bellefonte, 
Pennsylvania. 


DAIRY  AND  stock  farm.  Edge  of  village, 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.  Handy 
to  several  colleges,  excellent  markets.  281 
acres,  65  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  woods. 
Reconditioned  farmstead,  tenant  house,  32- 
cow  new  concrete  basement  stable.  $8,500. 
Including  90  tons  of  hay.  To  appreciate  this 
offering  write  for  illustrated  detailed  de¬ 
scription.  FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  40  acres  land  six  miles  east 
Crewe,  Va.  H.  C.  SPANGLER  (owner), 
R.  4,  Box  337,  Roanoke,  Va. 


45  ACRES,  ideal  chicken  farm,  cheap,  lays 
good,  good  soil,  good  buildings,  high 
school  natural  gas  and  electricity,  never 
failing  water.  If  sold  soon  25  acre  woodlot 
thrown  in  at  same  price.  Reasonable 
amount  down,  rest  3(4%  interest.  MRS. 
CLYDE  VANDERHOOF,  Wellsboro,  Pa. 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y.  —  Better  farms  for 
less.  35  acre  state  road  chicken  farm 
$3,500.  69  acre  dairy  farm,  brook  $5,500. 
Dairy  farm,  milk  route,  dairy  store.  “DOC” 
BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 


FOR  RENT:  20  acre  Rockland  County  fruit- 
poultry-truck  farm,  equipped  and  operat¬ 
ing.  Modest  investment  required  for  live¬ 
stock.  ADVERTISER  4358,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 
S4  00  each.  Two  for  $7.50,  freight  prepaid.  Special 
prices  on  quantities.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’ 
DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


COUNTRY  STORE  at  Damascus,  Penna., 
for  sale  or  rent.  ANN  W.  DERMODY, 
Cochecton,  N.  Y. 


•  Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Co  ling  • 

(84x90)  also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined 
$3.25.  Bust  preventing  compound  a  gallon  can  30e. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet.  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Have  you  good  patentable 


Mr.  METZLER,  II 


idea?  Write.  Dept.  72  FP. 

West  42nd  Street,  New  York 


W/-w  f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
V/  L  Mills.  Ine.,  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 

j  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

FOR  SALE:  7-room  old  house,  in  country 
village;  $1,200,  one-half  cash.  Also  4 
rooms,  2  acres,  garden,  fruit  for  $2,000; 
one-half  cash.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


WANTED  FARM  near  Woodstock  preferred, 
full  particulars,  location.  POTTER  1947 
East  13th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SALE:  20  acres,  good  house,  chicken  coops, 
bam;  16  miles  above  Poughkeepsie. 
SCHAARE,  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


CHICKEN  FARM  for  sale.  Capacity  1,500. 

Modem  coops,  completely  equipped  10- 
room  dwelling,  all  improvements;  138  acres. 
For  details  write  to  HATHAWAY  FARM, 
R.  D.  1,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE;  Milk  business,  equipment, 
trucks  and  routes;  1,000  quarts  daily,  re¬ 
tail  and  wholesale.  Write  BOX  508, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  ACREAGE,  writer  or  artist  hide 
away,  concrete  road,  mountains,  brook, 
lake  site,  all  kinds  trees,  no  buildings. 
Owner  P.  O.  BOX  20,  Bellvale,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE :  South  J ersey,  3(4  acre  poultry 
farm,  6-room  house,  cellar,  running  water, 
electricity,  new  coops  for  1,000  chickens;  on 
black  road.  Mail  delivered  and  school  bus 
service.  STEPHEN  STANKOV1CH,  Barnegat, 
New  Jtersey. 


FOR  SALE:  1,100  acre  farm,  located  in 
Central  New  York.  $20  per  acre.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4380,  care  Rural,  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  100  acre  farm,  large  white 
house,  running  water,  shade,  fruit,  lots 
of  timber,  crops.  Price  $2,400,  one-half  down. 
ADVERTISER  4381,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED,  to  rent,  New  England,  50 
acres  up  stream.  Abandoned  farm  con¬ 
sidered.  Character,  bank  references.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  ADVERTISER  4383,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SUBURBAN  INN,  25  rooms,  defense  area; 

demand  for  accommodations,  $12,000,  terms. 
Town  5c  to  $1.00  store,  $3,500.  GEORGE 
COLLESTER,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  RENT:  Exceptional  250-acre  Greene 
County  dairy  farm  on  paved  road.  Sap 
house,  200  gallon  maple  bush;  modern  6- 
room  house,  bams  and  farm  machinery  in¬ 
cluded.  Convenient  market.  Must  have  own 
stock.  Nominal  rental  in  exchange  for 
caretaking  of  boarding  house  during  owner’s 
absence  in  winter.  Unusual  opportunity  for 
ambitious  farmer.  Good  references  necessary. 
ADVERTISER  4394,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  House  in  village,  low  rent,  by 
middleaged  American  couple.  Land  for 
garden  and  chickens.  Electricity,  water  and 
outbuildings.  Commuting  distance  New 
York  on  Lackawanna.  ADVERTISER  4407, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Modem,  going  poultry  farm; 

50-75  miles  from  New  York.  Will  pay 
$10,000,  all  cash.  ADVERTISER  4398,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY-TRUCK  farm,  good  soil,  buildings, 
water,  wood,  electricity,  telephone,  crops. 
Write  CHARLES  MULL,  owner,  Castleton, 
New  York. 


POULTRY  FARM  bargain,  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Complete  buildings,  equipped; 
capacity  5,000  layers.  Attractive  Colonial 
house,  all  improvements,  12  rooms,  2  baths; 
150  acres;  sacrifice;  terms;  description, 
photos.  TENNEY,  REAL  ESTATE,  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  New  York  office.  45  West  45th 
St.  Telephone  BRyant  9-4752. 


NEAR  LAKE  and  village,  one  acre  land, 
good  6-room  house,  fruit,  stream;  $700. 
Also  all  types  of  country  property.  MRS. 
CLAIRE  PARSONS,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Edmeston  2942. 


WANTED  TO  rent,  small  modern  house, 
poultry  buildings.  Full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4408,  care'  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


HELP  WANTED:  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  atendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  Ylrk. 


WILL  GIVE  use  of  cottage  with  kitchen 
and  two  rooms,  running  water,  electric 
lights,  chicken  coop,  vegetable  garden  in 
exhange  for  cutting  lawn  in  Summer  and 
taking  care  of  small  furnace  in  Winter.  Call 
or  write.  MRS.  J.  SIECZKOWSKI,  Box  35, 
Hillto.v  Road,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


NICELY  LOCATED  farm  for  sale;  make  a 
splendid  estate.  Same  distance  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  on  dual  state  and 
U.  S.  highway  in  New  Jersey.  ROOM  4042. 
167  Sands  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms 
near  Washington,  Baltimore  markets. 
State  size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN, 
Halethorpe,  Md. 


NAEMOOR  FARM  —  15  miles  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  one  mile  from  Harvey’s  Lake; 
250  acres,  110  cleared,  fertile,  level  acres. 
8-room  house,  electricity,  telephone,  bath. 
6-room  bungalow  3  large  barns,  60-ton 
hay  shed,  3-car  garage,  blacksmith  shop, 
hen,  spring  and  smoke  house.  80  tree  apple 
orchard,  fruit  trees;  3  attractive  landscaped 
ponds.  Suitable  for  beef  or  dairy  cattle, 
poultry  or  hogs.  Hard  surfaced  state  road 
through  farm.  ANDREW  J.  SORDONI, 
Sterling  Hotel,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


WANTED — Small  farm,  two  hours  from  New 
York.  No  conveniences.  Wood  colored 
buildings;  in  or  near  village.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4362,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE:  80  acres,  good  land,  good  build¬ 
ings,  plenty  wood,  7-room  house,  horses, 
all  tools.  EDITH  PARTRIDGE,  Box  22, 
Keeseville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Three  family  frame  house,  prii 
$6,000.  49  Van  Cortland  Park  Avi 

Yonkers,  New  York. 


DAIRY,  FRUIT  farm  at  auction,  Octob 

21st.  150  acres  on  Route  U.  S.  9.  Mile  sou 
City  Hudson.  Also  nearly  new  McCormi 
farm  machinery,  modernistic  maple  hous 
hold  furniture,  electric  range,  Kelvinal 
reingerator.  Send  for  hand  bill  at  on< 
Giving  full  details.  Address  LLOYD 
HALLENBECK,  Licensed  Broker  a 
Auctioneer.  Greendale-on-the-Hudson,  N. 


HELP  WANTED:  Several  good  dry-hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married ;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New 
J  ersey. 


WANTED  —  Two  men,  one  for  machine  and 
hand  milking  and  the  other  to  pasteurize 
and  do  general  dairy  work.  Married  or 
single.  Good  wages.  BOX  21,  Commack, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  girl  or  woman  for 
general  housework  in  family  of  five.  Must 
be  good  cook.  State  wages  expected.  MRS. 
FRANCIS  L.  MARRAN,  230  West  Ave., 
Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE,  EXPERIENCED  men  to  assist 
owner  on  poultry  farm.  State  wages  and 
reference  first  reply.  W.  A.  WERNER, 
Mt.  Marion,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single;  barn  work 
calf  feeder,  take  care  of  herd  under 
manager,  good  milker.  $70  and  board.  Write 
NORWOOD  FARMS,  Quarryville,  Pa. 


PLEASANT,  RELIABLE,  healthy  young 
woman  wanted  for  work  on  large  modem 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  Jerseys.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  milker,  over  21  years  old. 
Write  fully  and  state  experience.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4332,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MEN,  college  or  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nursing  as  a  field  for  men  is  un¬ 
crowded.  Maintenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  MEN  NURSES  OFFICE, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOMAN  TO  take  care  of  eggs  and  other 
light  chores.  Exceptional  opportunity  if 
you  can  help  later  with  chicks.  No  objection 
to  child.  P.  O.  BOX  190,  Toms  River,  N.  J. 

GIRL  OR  woman  for  general  housework, 
cooking.  Good  home,  own  room  and  bath. 
Two  children  in  family.  $50  a  month  to 
start.  Send  references.  MRS.  CHARLES 
MAPES,  Suffem,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Suffern 
434. 

HOUSEHOLD  HELPER,  companion.  Lady 
will  act  as  companion  and  attend  to 
light  household  duties.  Congenial  home  more 
important  than  amount  of  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMEN  —  One  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  One  inexperienced,  on  large 
poultry  farm.  Year  around  work.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Give  details  in  first  letter, 
experience,  and  salary  expected.  WINIKER 
BROS.  COMPANY,  Millis,  Mass. 

WANTED  —  Unmarried  man  to  work  in 
hatchery  of  40,000  capacity  and  raise 
broilers  and  pullets.  Good  wages  to  man 
who  qualifies.  No  liquor.  References  re¬ 
quired.  State  wages  expected  in  reply. 
ARTZDALE  HATCHERY,  Woodstock,  Va. 

SINGLE  MAN  to  operate  tractors  and  farm 
machinery  on  completely  mechanized 
dairy  and  fruit  farm.  To  head  purebred 
Guernseys  and  1,000  tree  apple  orchard. 
Must  be  sober,  industrious  and  have  some 
mechanical  ability.  Nine  hour  day.  Starting 
wage  $60  monthly,  room  and  board.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  AUERFARM,  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut. 

WANTED  —  Reliable  man  or  woman  for 
poultry  farm  and  incubator  work.  DAVID 
COHEN,  Guilford,  Conn. 

WANTED  —  Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells,  N.  Y„ 
stating  age  and  sending  reference  from 
previous  employer. 

WANTED  —  Single  man,  milk  27  cows, 
DeLaval  machine;  no  outside  work.  $80 
month,  room  and  board.  PASCOCK  DAIRY, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

WANTED  —  Elderly  couple,  share  pleasant 
farm  home.  Northern  New  York.  Light 
duties.  ADVERTISER  4361,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAID  FOR  general  housework,  nice  home, 
salary  $10  weekly.  MRS.  M.  GRAVIN,  204 
Wilshire  Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Monroe  3205- W. 

POULTRY  EXPERT  wanted,  to  take  care 
of  plant.  Salary  $100  month,  room,  board. 
ADVERTISER  4363,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  —  Two  girls  for  waitress  work. 

Apply  DIETITIAN,  Northern  Westchester 
Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

BOY — Old  established  business  concern,  lo¬ 
cated  New  York  City,  wants  reliable  boy 
for  general  office  work.  Permanent  position. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Must  have 
first  class  references.  Write  stating  age, 
education,  nationality  and  salary  desired. 
ADVERTISER  4364,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FEMALE  HELP  wanted  by  Mount  Holyoke 
College  for  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station. 
Good  wages  and  living.  Apply  STEWARD’S 
OFFICE,  Mount  Holyoke  College.  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts. 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework.  Good  wages,  no 
laundry.  State  references.  MRS.  DOUGLAS 
OLCOTT,  R.  D.  No.  1.  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Intelligent,  settled  woman; 

country,  near  city.  Two  adults.  State 
qualifications,  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4365,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Middleaged  lady  for  housekeeper 
for  widower  on  farm.  Light  work.  Pleas¬ 
ant  home,  all  conveniences.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  ADVERTISER  4368,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Manager  and  worker,  chicken 
business;  must  be  married,  between  45 
and  55,  reliable,  sober,  with  best  references. 
No  chicken  experience  necessary.  Five  room 
house,  $30  pier  month  available  on  farm  at 
Armonk.  Start  immediately,  $130  per  month. 
BATTERY  BROILER  FARMS,  60  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York  City. 


PROFESSIONAL  COUPLE  with  two  school 
children,  wish  permanent  housekeeper, 
small  cottage;  write  qualifications,  salary; 
photograph.  JOSEPH  NORTH,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED,  near  Hartford,  Conn. 

See  Real  Estate  column.  H.  PRUD’HOMME, 
Canton  Center,  Connecticut. 


FARMER  AND  wife.  153  acres,  general 
farm.  Columbia  County.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Live  in  main  house.  Wife  to  do  the 
housework.  No  children.  Christian,  non¬ 
drinkers,  under  50  years,  $125  per  month 
with  all  food  furnished.  Excellent  living 
quarters.  State  experiences.  ADVERTISER 
4369,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CERTIFIED  FARM  experienced  Surge  ma¬ 
chine  single  milkers  start  $75.  Hand 
milkers  $65  and  board.  Advancement. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Single  man  to  work  on  dairy 
farm.  Good  wages,  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  A.  MITCHELL,  Washington,  Conn. 

~-"T . .  .  ■  ,  ,  — 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  542 . 
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•  Vitamin  A  helps  keep  eyesight,  precious  to  combat  pilots, 
quick  and  keen.  So  they’ve  rationed  vitamin  A  ’til  no  feed,  today, 
can  supply  nearly  as  much,  from  fish  oils,  as  good  prewar  laying 
feeds  contained. 

Yes,  lots  of  vitamin  A  is  essential  to  a  high-production  lay¬ 
ing  mash.  It’s  the  immunity  raising  vitamin.  The  vitamin  that 
helps  fight  off  disease,  .  .  .  especially  colds.  It  aids  in  building 
flock  health,  ...  in  keeping  hen-house  mortality  down. 

Don’t  be  alarmed  about  war  rationing  of  vitamin  A.  Just 
say, . . .  "O.K.,  Uncle  Sam,  you  can  have  the  fish  oil, . . .  I’ll  feed 
PRATTS  LAYING  MASH,  .  .  .  the  feed  that’s  as  rich  as  ever 
in  Vitamin  A.” 

Solving  such  wartime  feeding  problems  is  the  kind  of  job 
Pratts  Research  Laboratory  can  do.  And,  what  a  job  they’ve  done 
in  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH.  Here  are  the  facts: 

Hundreds  of  samples  of  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH,  .  .  „ 
kept  for  two  months  after  being  mixed,  .  .  .  have  been  ex¬ 
amined.  They  were  found  to  still  contain  more  than  9,000  units 
of  vitamin  A  per  pound,  from  carotene  sources  alone. 

This  is  not  just  more  vitamin  A  than  the  best  laying  mash  needs. 
It’s  more  than  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultural  Standards  says  is 
needed  for  the  finest  breeder  mash,  even  when  fed  with  50%  scratch! 

And,  don’t  forget!  These  vitamin  A  determinations  were  made  two 
months  after  the  feed  was  mixed!  Not  one,  but  hundreds  of  samples 
were  tested. 

No!  You  need  not  worry  about  the  vitamin  A  in  your  wartime  laying 
mash.  See  your  dealer.  Demand  PRATTS  LAYING  MASH  and  your  egg 
baskets  will  be  full! 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.LM-11 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  full  details  on  your  Victory  Feed  Buy¬ 
ing  Plan  that  saves  me  money  and  will  help  Uncle  Sam 
give  the  ax  to  the  axis.  Tell  me  the  name  of  my  nearest 
Pratt  Dealer. 

Name . 

Address . 

Town . . . State . 


Chicks  That  Live 


Our  34  years  of  fair  dealing  insure 
satisfaction.  Hatches  every  week. 
Write  for  prices. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

19  Railroad  Ave.  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

R.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires. . . .  12.00  14.50  13.50 
Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


SS5%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns.  ...$!  1.00  $18.00  $6.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns _  10.00  17.00  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  X.  Reds .  11.00  13.00  11.00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cr.  12.00  14.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  _  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

_  _  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner.  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
Rook-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X.  •  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


Choose  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires  —  famed  for 
vigor,  fast  growth  and 
good  egg  production.  These 
chicks  are  profit-bred  for 
late  fall  and  early  winter 
brooding.  Weekly  hatches 
direct  from  the  breeding 
source.  A  quality  chick  with 
a  30-day  full  satisfaction 
guarantee.  Write  for  prices. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 


Choose  Hubbard’s  Cross 
Bred  New  Hampshire 
Rocks,  bred  for  broiler 
profits.  Controlled  breeding 
makes  these  big  bodied 
chicks  live,  feather  early, 
grow  rapidly  and  develop 
quickly  into  heavy -meated, 
solid  broilers.  Weekly  hatches. 
Try  a  flock.  Be  convinced. 
Write  today  for  prices. 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chiek3  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Run  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
Rock-Reds,  New  Hampshires.  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


JPTJIjIjETS  -  XZENTS 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  •  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Prlvilige.  100%  live  arrivaL  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  “AAA A”  mating  32e  up.  Catalog  Free. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


TOLMAN’SpSth  rocks 

BABY  CHICKS  $12.00  per  lOO 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders.  100% 
State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube  Agglut.  TOLMAN  S 
ROCKS  famous  for  Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  Ideal  combination  bird  for  broil¬ 
ers.  roasters  or  market  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  circular. 
I  Specialize — One  Breed.  One  Grade  at  One  Price. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


The  Henyard 


Pullet  Parasites 

Lately  I  have  noticed  the  droppings 
from  some  pullets  has  tiny  worms 
in  it.  The  droppings  are  normal  but 
these  worms  will  come  out.  What  is 
the  treatment  for  them?  j.  g. 

New  York 

If  the  worms  voided  by  your 
pullets  are  long  and  tapering  at  each 
end,  they  are  round  worms.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  short  and  contract 
they  are  probably  segments  of  tape¬ 
worms.  Worms  of  either  type  are 
parasites  and  are  decidedly  harmful 
if  present,  especially  if  the  birds  are 
heavily  infected  with  them.  Round 
worms  are  spread  through  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  worms;  these  are  picked 
up  in  the  pen  or  yard  and  directly 
reinfect  the  flock. 

Tape  worms  have  to  pass  through 
an  intermediate  host,  such  as  flies, 
dung  beetles-  and  the  like.  These 
pests  when  eaten  by  the  chickens 
complete  the  cycle  of  the  worm. 

There  are  on  the  market,  and 
available  through  your  local  veterin¬ 
arian,  remedies  for  satisfactory  con¬ 
trol  of  round  worms.  There  are  worm 
capsules  that  can  be  administered  to 
each  bird,  or  a  flock  treatment  if 
the  birds  are  not  to  badly  infested. 


Sanitation  Suggestions 

A  tenant  of  mine  had  turkeys  with 
Black  Plague.  They  lost  all  their 
feathers  and  died  off  in  numbers.  I 
would  like  to  have  my  chicken  house 
ready  for  a  new  tenant.  a.  z. 

New  York 

If  by  Black  Plague  you  refer  to 
cholera  in  your  turkeys,  you  can 
probably  clean  up  satisfactorily. 
First  remove  all  manure  and  litter 
and  remove  to  a  safe  distance,  or 
burn  if  possible.  Second,  do  a  good 
job  of  mechanically  cleaning  the  pen 
and  scrub  it  out  thoroughly.  Third, 
apply  a  solution  of  lye,  one  can  to  five 
gallons  of  water  and  perform  another 
good  scrubbing.  If  the  area  outside 
was  used  as  a  range,  care  should  be 
taken  to  remove  all  manure  so  that 
the  sun  can  get  directly  at  the 
ground.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  soil  disinfection.  Your 
chief  sourcq  of  future  trouble  would 
be  that  parts  of  the  carcasses,  or 
bones  of  these  dead  turkeys  may 
have  been  hauled  under  the  house 
or  elsewhere  by.  rats.  If  this  has 
occurred  you  can  expect  re-infection 
from  such  a  source. 


Possible  Pullorum 

I  bought  200  cross  bred  chicks. 
Some  are  dying.  They  are  dirty  in 
back.  I’ve  tried  medicine  and  flush¬ 
ing  mash  all  to  no  avail.  Could  you 
tell  me  about  it?  i.  h. 

Pasted-up  vents  are  caused  by 
chilling,  overheating,  or  anything 
that  might  upset  the  digestive  system 
of  the  chicks. 

Pullorum  disease  infection  might 
also  cause  such  symptoms.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  the  cause  of  mortality 
checked  by  your  State  Laboratory  at 
Harrisburg,  or  by  a  local  veterin¬ 
arian. 


Brooders  and  Feeding 

Can  satisfactory  battery  brooders 
be  home  built?  What  is  a  good  feed 
to  use  with  brooder  birds?  l.  f.  o. 

Battery  brooders  cannot  be  eco¬ 
nomically  built  at  home.  Unless 
some  dealer  has  these  brooders  on 
hand  they  will  not  be  available  for 
the  duration  of  the  war.  In  general 
it  would  be  preferable  under  present 
conditions  to  raise  broilers  on  the 
floor.  Also  to  use  ready  mixed, 
commercially  manufactured  feeds, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  mix  your 
own. 


Stunted  Chicks 

Please  tell  me  what  could  be 
wrong  with  young  chickens  growth 
when  they  have  been  fed  regularly. 
Could  it  possibly  be  the  strain  from 
which  .they  came?  g.  t.  a. 

Stunted  chicks  may  be  due  to  the 
breeding  stock,  but  is  more  likely 
to  be  due  to  management  or  feeding. 
Slow  growth,  however,  may  be  due 
to  inheritance  of  slow  growth,  and 
late  maturity.  You  would  have  to 
check  on  the  source  of  stock  to  find 
this  out. 


A  Good  Stand  of  Hybrid  Corn  in  Allegany  County  N.  Y. 


Photo  —  L.  L.  Howe,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
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Butchering  and  Curing  Meat 


If  several  families  club  together ,  rotating  their 
butchering  operations,  well  finished  cuts  such  as 
this  rib  and  other  choice  pieces  of  fresh  meat  are 
made  available  at  low  cost. 


Salt  is  the  basic  curing  ingredient  for  meat. 
Sugar  is  added  to  somewhat  counteract  the 
harshness  of  a  straight  salt  cure.  Pepper  may 
be  used  to  give  an  added  piquancy  of  flavor 
and  serve  somewhat  as  an  insect  repellant. 
Saltpeter  acts  to  retain  the  natural  meat  color. 
If  desired,  it  may  be  eliminated  entirely  from 
the  mixture  without  decreasing  its  preserva¬ 
tive  properties. 

The  commercial  sugar  curing  meat  salts  are 
carefully  compounded  and  very  suitable.  The 
chilled  cuts  should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  with 
about  one  or  two  pounds  of  the  commercial  mix 
for  each  100  pounds  of  meat.  Allow  to  drain 
on  a  tiled  table  for  12  hours.  Following  this 
period  again  rub  the  cuts  well  with  the  sugar 
cure  mix  until  the  surface  becomes  moist.  This 
second  treatment  requires  about  six  pounds  per 


PERFORM  any  kind  of  a  job 
efficiently  requires  good  tools. 
This  is  especially  true  with 
butchering.  If  a  thermometer  is 
used,  instead  of  guessing,  it  may 
prevent  the  hair  setting  due  to 
improper  scalding.  A  temperature  of  between 
150  and  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  scalding  hogs.  A  tablespoonful  of 
lye  or  some  wood  ashes  added  to  the  water 
assists  in  cutting  dirt  and  scurf.  It  makes 
scraping  easier.  Scrape  with  the  hair  to  pre¬ 
vent  cutting  or  roughing  the  hide. 

A  good  steel  is  essential  to  keep  the  knives 
at  a  keen  edge.  A  curved  eight -inch  knife  for 
sticking  is  desirable.  It  can  also 
be  used  for  cleaning  and  cutting  up 
the  carcass.  It  is  much  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  use  a  meat  saw  for  cut¬ 
ting  through  bone.  A  cleaver 
usually  shatters  tbe  bone  and  may 
leave  slivers  imbedded  in  the  meat. 

A  narrow  bladed  knife  will  be  of 
help  in  trimming  and  boning.  A 
bell  scraper  makes  the  cleaning 
easier  and  quicker  than  using  a 
knife.  For  the  scalding  operation 
use  a  hay  hook,  secured  firmly  in 
the  notch  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  helps 
move  and  hold  the  slippery  carcass. 


Killing  and  Dressing 


If  hogs  are  allowed  water  but  no 
feed  for  twenty-four  hours  prior 
to  slaughter,  they  will  dress  easier 
and  produce  a  better  carcass.  After 
sticking,  insert  a  hay  hook  in  the 
lower  jaw  and  scald  the  rear  part. 

Keep  it  in  swirling  around  in  the 
water  until  the  hair  comes  off 
easily.  Remove  and  clean  the  feet 
and  legs.  Loosen  the  tendons,  on 
the  back  of  the  legs,  and  insert  a 
gambrel.  Finish  scalding,  scrape 
and  clean  the  head  first.  A  clean 
burlap  sack  can  be  used  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  carcass,  keeping  it  moist  with 
hot  water.  This  steaming  will  prevent  the 
hair  from  setting,  and  too  quick  cooling. 

After  scraping,  hang  the  carcass.  It  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  clean,  cold  water, 
and  scraped  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife  to  re¬ 
move  any  remaining  scurf  and  bristles.  The 
entrails  are  then  removed,  the  liver,  tongue 
and  heart  are  cut  out,  and  the  carcass  spread 
open  to  permit  quick  cooling.  Do  not  let  the 
meat  become  frozen  or  frosted.  After  the  car¬ 
cass  has  become  firm,  saw  down  the  center  of 
the  backbone.  The  head  is  removed  and  the 
carcass  cut  up  and  trimmed. 


The  curing  mixture,  whether  plain  salt,  “sugar  cure,”  or  smoked  salt,  should 
be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  meat  before  packing. 


Corned  Bee 


pickle  and  sufficient  for  about  100  pounds  of 
shoulders  and  hams. 

A  somewhat  milder  cure  is  recommended  for 
bacon.  One  that  has  been  proven  to  be  very 
satisfactory  is  to  dissolve  five  pounds  of  smoke- 
salt  in  four  and  one-half  gallons  of  boiled 
water.  The  cuts  should  be  placed  skin  side 
down  in  a  hardwood  barrel  or  glaced  stone 
jar.  Pack  the  bacon  pieces  on  top,  weigh  down 
with  a  vitriolized  tile  block  or  hardwood,  over¬ 
haul,  and  repack  on  the  fifth,  fifteenth  and 
thirtieth  day.  Rinse  meat  in  clean  warm 
water.  Boil  and  strain  the  brine  if  it  becomes 
ropy. 

In  using  brine  allow  four  days  per  pound  for 
large  hams  and  shoulders  and  about  three  days 
per  pound  for  smaller  cuts.  Bacon  strips  and 
small  pieces  will  cure  in  about  two  or  three 
days  per  pound,  depending  on  their  thickness. 
In  general,  bacon  will  cure  in  about  ten  days 
for  each  inch  of  thickness.  When  the  meat  i£ 
taken  out  of  the  brine  cure,  it  should  be  soaked, 
dried  and  wrapped.  For  home  mixing,  suit¬ 
able  ingredients  consist  of  ten  pounds  of  salt, 
three  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter.  This  is  sufficient  for  100  pounds 
of  meat,  used  as  suggested  for  the  commercial 
mixture. 

Dry  Cure 


When  it  is  desired  to  cure  fresh 
beef,  there  are  two  general 
methods  for  its  preparation.  One  is  to  use 
fresh,  good  quality  meat  in  a  pickle  cure  that 
is  commonly  termed  “corning”.  When  used 
with  beef,  it  produces  our  so-called  “corned 
beef”.  The  better  the  quality  of  the  cuts  used, 
the  more  palatable  will  be  the  product.  Fre¬ 
quently,  such  inferior  cuts  are  used  that  the 
meat  when  cured  is  stringy,  tough  and  lacking 
in  palatability.  Suitable  cuts  for  corning,  after 
boning,  are  shoulder,  rump,  plate,  flank  and 
rib.  It  is  essential  that  all  the  animal  heat  be 
out  of  the  (Continued  on  Page  568) 


By  using  a  meat  pump,  a  curing  solution  can  be 
pumped  along  the  bone.  This  starts  the  cure  from 
the  inside  and  eliminates  souring  and  off-flavors. 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

Sweet  Pickling 

The  so-called  sweet  pickle  imparts  a  more 
mild  cure  and  flavor,  especially  for  bacon. 
Colder  climates  are  more  suited  for  this  type 
of  curing.  Most  of  the  Southern  states  use  a 
dry  salt  cure  as  a  safer  preservative.  The 
famous  hams  of  the  South  are  mostly  straight 
salt  cured  and  then  smoked. 

The  commercial  forms  of  sugar  cure  mix¬ 
tures  are  suitable  and  satisfactory.  Standard 
recommendations  are  to  dissolve  ten  pounds  of 
sugar  curing  meat  salt  in  four  and  one-half 
gallons  of  boiled  water.  This  is  a  75  degree 


each  100  pounds  of  meat.  The  sugar  cure  mix 
should  be  forced  into  all  folds  of  loose  meat 
and  well  up  around  the  bone  ends.  Pack  the 
pieces  with  skin  side  down,  covering  well  with 
the  curing  mixture.  Overhaul  on  the  third 
and  tenth  days.  By  using  a  meat  pump  syringe, 
a  curing  solution  can  be  pumped  along  the 
bone. 

The  usual  curing  time  is  about  two  days  per 
pound  of  meat  for  larger  pieces  and  one  and 
one-half  days  per  pound  of  meat  for  bacon  and 
smaller  pieces.  Thin  pieces  cure  more  quickly 
than  thick  ones.  Hams  of  eight  to  ten  pounds 
may  be  left  in  the  cure  for  twenty-five  to  thirty 
days  or  even  longer  if  not  to  be  used  soon. 

Bacon  will  cure  in  about  10  days 
for  each  inch  of  thickness.  Since 
the  most  satisfactory  temperature 
for  curing  is  about  forty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  warmer  temperatures 
will  shorten  the  time  necessary  for 
cure.  Meats  left  in  cure  too  long 
in  warm  temperatures  may  become 
too  salty.  Govern  the  time  of 
curing  according  to  weather  con¬ 
ditions  exactly  as  you  would  when 
using  salt  in  the  ordinary  way. 

When  meat  has  been  in  the  dry 
cure  the  proper  length  of  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  weight  or  thickness, 
it  should  be  removed  from  the 
pack  and  soaked  in  luke  warm 
water  for  about  thirty  minutes  to 
remove  the  surplus  salt.  It  should 
then  be  dried  in  a  warm  room  for 
several  days  until  thoroughly  dry, 
and  wrapped  in  heavy  paper  or 
cloth.  Cured  meat  can  be  stored 
in  heavy  paper  bags  or  new  flour 
sacks.  The  tops  of  the  bags  should 
be  folded  over  and  tied  securely, 
leaving  a  loop  for  hanging  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 
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A  Service  for  N .  Y.  Poultrymen 

By  Prof.  R.  C.  Ogle 

The  first  Egg  Laying  Contests  were  the  ones 
started  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Storrs, 
Connecticut,  and  at  thb .  Experiment  Station, 
Mountain  Grove,  Missouri,  thirty-one  years 
ago.  These  early  projects,  and  others  that  de¬ 
veloped  up  to  1927,  were  actually  Egg  Laying 
Contests  because  awards  of  various  kinds  were 
given  monthly  and  annually  to  the  hens  and 
pens  that  made  the  highest  records.  Possibly 
we  needed  to  pass  through  this  period  to  get 
a  helpful  prospective  of  the  value  to  which  this 
type  of  program  could  be  embraced.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  early  Egg  Laying  Contests  aimed 
at  the  production  of  high  egg  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  rules  of  these  early 
projects,  permitting  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  new  birds  when  mortalities 
occurred,  the  carrying  of  spare 
birds  in  the  pens  and  the  pyramid¬ 
ing  of  records  as  was  permitted,  all 
generated  a  growing  competitive 
spirit  among  those  taking  part.  The 
clamor  and  desire  for  200  and  300 
egg  laying  hens  added  still  more 
stimulus  to  the  desire  for  high  rec¬ 
ords  and  a  disregard  for  the  more 
helpful  factors  to  be  achieved  in 
the  service  of  these  stations. 

I  believe  we  here  in  New  York 
were  the  first  to  use  the  term,  Egg 
Laying  Test,  which  was  the  official 
designation  given  to  the  projects 
that  were  started  in  1931  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  We  have 
not  fed  and  managed  the  birds 
to  make  high  egg  production.  In¬ 
stead,  we  feed  and  manage  them  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition,  whereby  we  can  return  first- 
class  specimens  to  the  home  farm  at  the  end 
of  the  project  year,  together  with  the  various 
data  that  has  developed  in  relation  to  indi¬ 
vidual  egg  production,  size  of  egg,  viability  of 
the  stock,  improvement  in  size  of  bird  and 
amount  of  feed  consumed,  as  these  factors  de¬ 
termine  the  quality  of  the  stock  as  good,  me¬ 
dium  or  low  rating.  Under  this  program,  we 
develop  our  share  of  high  hens  and  high  pens 
each  year  and  there  has  been  included  a  num¬ 
ber  of  world’s  records. 

Operating  under  the  supervision 
and  rules  of  the  Council  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests,  as 
all  of  these  projects  throughout  the 
country  are  doing  today,  they  are 
far  removed  from  only  the  idea  of 
competition.  Daily  egg  records  are 
kept  for  each  bird  and  the  annual 
totals  reported,  but  it  is  required 
that  each  one  of  these  eggs  must 
be  weighed.  In  addition  to  report¬ 
ing  the  number  of  eggs,  there  is 
also  provided  the  point  score  of  the 
egg  which  gives  the  average 
weight  of  the  egg  in  ounces  per 
dozen.  Likewise,  these  results  are 
based  upon  the  total  number  of 
pullets  placed  in  the  pen  at  the 
time  the  project  started;  therefore, 
those  pens  that  have  mortality  are 
proportionately  penalized.  This 
record  of  remaining  live  birds  in 
each  pen  is  shown  by  the  weekly 
and  monthly  summaries  put  out 
by  the  tests.  Many  of  the  tests  run 
a  pullorum  disease  test  on  the  pul¬ 
lets  at  the  start  of  the  year  and 
eliminate  any  reactors  that  develop 
giving  this  added  protection  to  the 
breeder  with  his  birds  that  produce 
satisfactory  records.  Some  of  the 
tests  recheck  for  pullorum  infec¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  before 
the  birds  go  back  to  the*  home 
farm,  some  tests  vaccinate  the 
birds  for  fowl  pox,  other  for  laryn- 
gotracheitis  and  some  treat  them 
for  internal  parasites. 

We  have  urged  long  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  same  strains,  and  when 
an  entry  is  placed  in  our  tests,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  for  at  least  a  five- 
year  period.  Under  this  plan, 
seventy  strains  of  birds  have  been 
represented  continuously  in  our 
projects  for  the  past  three  years, 


TABLE  I: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EGG  PRODUCTION,  TEN-YEAR 
PERIOD  STATE  POULTRY  TESTING  PROJECTS 


Lighted:  1931-38 

Unlighted:  1938-41 

Average  Production 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Per  Bird 

Mortality 

1931-32  . 

25.4 

1932-33  . 

23.9 

1933-34  . 

21.9 

1934-35  . 

.  194.9 

19.9 

1935-36  . 

20.3 

1936-37  . 

20.1 

1937-38*  . 

18.6 

7-Year  Average  . . . 

.  188.9 

21.3 

1938-39  . 

16.1 

1939-40  . 

17.1 

1940-41  . 

*  15.5 

3- Year  Average  . . . 

.  192.7 

16.2 

10-Year  Average  . . 

.  189.5 

19.2 

since  we  changed  the  name  of  the  projects  to 
Poultry  Testing  Projects.  In  addition,  we  dis¬ 
continued  the  use  of  artificial  illumination  and 
provided  a  plan  whereby  the  owner  could 
mate  the  pen  during  the  hatching  season  and 
make  use  of  the  individually  identified  eggs 
for  .hatching.  Carrying  this  program  still 
farther,  we  now  provide  that  the  birds  be 
selected,  so  far  as  possible,  on  a  family  pedi¬ 
gree  basis  whereby  each  group  of  twenty  pul¬ 
lets  will  be  composed  of  four  families  of  five 
full  sisters  or  five  families  of  four  full  sisters 
or  two  families  of  ten  full  sisters;  thus  provid¬ 


ing  a  sample  Check  on  the  families  used  in  the 
home  breeding  program  and  making  it  possible 
for  the  breeder  to  identify  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  sisters  from  these  families  in  the  home 
flock  at  greatly  reduced  cost  and  a  marked 
saving  in  the  labor  of  trapnesting  and  record 
keeping. 

Table  I  shows  the  average  annual  egg  pro¬ 
duction  per  bird  at  these  State  Projects,  based 
on  the  total  number  of  birds  placed  in  the  pens 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  that  has  occurred  each  year.  The 
first  year,  1931-32,  showed  a  low  egg  produc¬ 
tion  and  a  high  mortality.  There  is  no  helpful 
explanation  for  these  apparent  poor  results 
secured  that  year  except  that  possibly  a  good 
share  of  the  birds  came  from  New' 
York  farms  where  no  previous 
trapnesting  had  been  carried  on. 
Thus,  they  were  from  flock-se¬ 
lected  groups  and  .more  generally 
from  flock  matings  rather  than 
from  selected  matings.  The  in¬ 
teresting  facts  brought  out  in  these 
egg  production  figures  are  those  of 
the  splendid  increases  that  have 
occurred  in  production  in  recent 
years. 

Table  I  also  shows  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  the  lower  annual 
mortality  rate  that  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past  few  years. 
Although  mortality  is  still  plenty 
high  and  the  average  for  ten  years 
amounts  to  19.2  per  cent,  in  the 
past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
general  downward  trend.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wrork  at  these  sta¬ 
tions  has  been  the  comparative 
results  in  annual  egg  production 
and  in  annual  mortality  for  those  years  when 
the  birds  were  exposed  to  artificial  illumina¬ 
tion  and  in  the  three  years  that  have  now  been 
completed  without  any  illumination.  The 
seven-year  .average  under  the  lighted  plan 
produced  188.9  eggs  per  bird,  w'hereas  the 
three  years  under  the  unlighted  programs  has 
provided  192.7  eggs  per  bird.  This  phase  of 
the  work  requires  a  separate  story  in  itself. 
With  the  mortality  problems,  the  differences 
are  actually  more  striking  than  in  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  seven  years  when  lights  were 
used,  there  was  an  average  mortality  of  21.3 
per  cent  wrhile  in  the  three  years 
without  lights,  the  average  mortal¬ 
ity  amounted  to  16.2  per  cent. 

In  Table  II,  I  have  grouped  by 
varieties  those  strains  averaging 
above  200  eggs  per  bird  per  year 
and  those  that  average  below  200 
eggs  per  bird  per  year.  There  is 
also  shown  the  weight  of  the  eggs 
in  ounces  per  dozen,  the  rate  of 
mortality  and  the  body  weight  of 
the  birds.  These  figures  are  in¬ 
teresting  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  clearly  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  bird  with  the  better 
annual  egg  production  has  all  the 
other  desirable  factors  that  accom¬ 
pany  high  production.  There¬ 
fore,  this  gives  us  definitely  su¬ 
perior  quality  for  reproduction  as 
well  as  profitableness  of  those  birds 
in  the  higher  brackets  of  annual 
egg  production. 

Mortality  is  the  most  significant 
factor  in  its  effect  upon  annual  egg 
production.  Mortality  in  poultry 
throughout  the  country  has  be¬ 
come  so  astoundingly  high  that  re¬ 
ports  of  low'  mortality  records  are 
now  frequently  accepted  writh 
some  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  Table  III,  I  have  grouped 
the  results  from  these  seventy 
strains  on  the  basis  of  above  and 
below  ten  per  cent  annual  mortal¬ 
ity.  This  is  a  low  rate  of  mortality. 
Also,  without  doubt  some  flocks 
will  be  able  to  control  this  factor 
to  this  or  a  lower  level.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  in  all  of  the  facts 
presented,  the  birds  with  the  low 
mortality  again  show  a  superiority 
to  those  having  the  higher  mor¬ 
tality. 

As  -further  evidence  of  the  fine 
(Continued  on  Page  563) 


Winners  in  New  York  Egg  Laying  Contest. 

Upper  Left :  Entry  of  Holser’s  Valley  Farm,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  laid  the  most  eggs 
for  New  York  State  entry — eggs  324,  points  324.85.  Upper  Right :  Entry  of 
Dayton's  Hatchery,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  second  high  bird  in  test — eggs  323, 
points  338.75.  Lower:  High  13  bird  pen  entered  by  Bodine  Hatchery, 
Chemung,  N.  Y.—eggs  3362,  points  3558.60. 


TABLE  II: 

AVERAGE  RESULTS  70  STRAINS — THREE- YEAR  ENTRIES 
NEW  YORK  POULTRY  TESTING  PROJECTS 

Above  200  Eggs  Below  200  Eggs 

SCWL  SCRIR  NH  BPR  WPR  SCWL  SCRIR  NH  BPR  WPR 


No.  Strains  .  17  7  2  2  0  22  4  5  6  5 

Eggs  per  Bird  ....  211.4  213.7  202.0  205.5  185.1  174.6  175.7  173.2  155  5 

Oz:  Per  Doz.  Wt.  of 

Eg®3  .  24.72  24.76  25.02  24.98  24.66  24.76  24.88  24.70  24.58 

Per  Cent  Mortality  10.4  12.1  14.1  8.3  21.9  15.4  15.3  14.4  23.0 

Ave.  Body  Wt.  of 

Birds  .  4.9  6.3  6.4  6.7  4.7  6.1  6.0  6.2  7.0 


TABLE  III: 

AVERAGE  RESULTS  70  STRAINS— THREE-YEAR  ENTRIES 
NEW  YORK  POULTRY  TESTING  PROJECTS 
Variation  Based  On  Mortality  Above  and  Below  10  Per  Cent  for  Year 


Below  10  r/c  Above  10% 

SCWL  SCRIR  NH  BPR  WPR  SCWL  SCRIR  NH  BPR  WPR 

No.  Strains  .  10  4  2  5  0  29  7  5  3  5 

Eggs  per  Bird...  209.6  207.2  195.3  192.0  192.2  195.1  178.2  170.6  155.5 

Oz.  Per  Doz.  of 

Eggs  .  24.74  24.84  24.94  24.86  24.66  24.70  24.92  24.64  24.58 

Per  Cent 

Mortality  .  8.7  8.3  5.8  8.0  19.8  16.1  18.6  21.1  23.0 

Ave.  Body  Wt.  of 

Birds  .  4.9  6.2  6.1  \6.4  4.8  6.2  6.1  6.2  7.0 
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VOTE  THE  REPUBLICAN  TICKET  STRAIGHT 


A  PERSONAL 

MESSAGE  from 

TOM  DEWEY 


To  Rural  People ; 

As  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
New  York  State,  I  owe  it  to  you  to  make  clear 
the  policies  and  principles  affecting  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  your  lives,  for  which  I  stand  and  for 
which  I  will  fight  if  I  am  elected. 

1.  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

First  and  most  important  of  all,  I  pledge  full 
cooperation  of  the  government  of  the  State  and 
of  myself  to  do  everything  possible  to  win  the 
war. 

2.  THE  FARM  FRONT 

Six  million  farmers  in  America  are  charged 
with  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
ducing  food  for  our  own  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  people,  including  the  boys  in  our 
large  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  at  least  a 
hundred  million  more  of  our  Allies.  I  know  that 
because  of  the  drainage  of  manpower  from  our 
farms  the  number  of  our  skilled  food  producers 
is  growing  less  every  day.  I  know  that  a  bad 
drought  or  other  food  production  disaster  might 
cause  us  to  lose  this  war.  There  is  a  Farm 
Front  in  this  country.  It  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  Industrial  Front  and  an  essential 
part  of  the  Fighting  Front.  I  pledge  my  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  do  everything  possible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Farm  Front,  to  stop  the  rapid  drainage 
of  manpower  from  the  farms,  and  to  convince 
officials  and  consumers  of  the  vital  importance 
of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  food  supply. 

3.  RURAL  TAXATION 

Higher  Federal  income  tax  rates  and  lower 
exemptions  will  force  thousands  of  farmers 
who  have  never  before  paid  income  taxes  to  do 
so  next  year.  These  taxes,  added  to  the  already 
very  high  real  estate  taxes,  will  be  a  terrific* 
burden  on  agriculture.  I  recognize  the  sound 
principle  that  neither  individuals,  organiza¬ 
tions  nor  governments  can  spend  their  way 
out  of  their  financial  difficulties.  Therefore,  I 
pledge  a  State  Administration  based  on  thrift 
and  economy. 

4.  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

As  District  Attorney  of  New  York  City  I 
have  fought  and  sent  to  jail  the  racketeers,  the 
thugs,  and  those  who  went  outside  of  the  law 
to  rule  by  force  and  intimidation.  If  elected 


Governor  of  this  State,  I  promise  to  enforce 
the  law  throughout  the  State,  without  fear  or 
favor,  including  law  enforcement  in  the  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods  to  insure  full  protection  of 
farm  people  and  their  property  at  all  times. 

5.  RURAL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

• 

In  my  travels  around  the  State  ana  xnrough 
other  contacts,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  splendid  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs,  the 
Young  Farmers  Clubs,  the  Rural  Scouts,  and 
the  Juvenile  Granges.  I  feel  that  these  or¬ 
ganizations  are  not  only  giving  farm  boys  and 
girls  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
successful  farmers,  but  what  is  more  important, 
they  are  impressing  them  with  the  dignity  and 
value  of  farming  as  a  business  and  as  a  way  of 
life.  The  State  of  New  York  and  my  Adminis¬ 
tration  can  be  depended  upon  to  support  and 
encourage  these  rural  young  people’s  groups  in 
every  way  possible. 

6.  EDUCATION 

The  success  of  any  democracy  depends  upon 
the  education  of  its  people.  That  is  truer  today 
than  it  has  ever  been,  for  the  problems  follow¬ 
ing  this  war  will  be  solved  only  with  the  sup¬ 
port  and  cooperation  of  a  hard-working,  un¬ 
derstanding,  educated  people.  New  York  State 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Nation  in  educa¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  my  responsibility  as  your 
Governor  to  keep  it  so. 

In  particular ,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
place  of  agricultural  education  and  re¬ 
search  in  solving  farm  problems.  There  are 
no  panaceas,  no  shortcuts,  in  agriculture.  Many 
of  the  schemes  put  forward  in  recent  years  to 
help  agriculture  have  done  more  harm  than 
good.  If  a  part  of  the  billions  spent  on  these 
schemes  had  been  used  to  find  new  uses  for 
surplus  farm  products,  both  the  farmer  and  the 
consumer  would  have  been  infinitely  benefited, 
and  our  farm  marketing  problem  would  be  on 
the  way  out. 

For  example,  enough  time  and  money  spent 
on  research  might  have  solved  our  rubber 
problem,  so  that  we  would  not  now  be  gravely 


THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

handicapped  because  we  are  dependent  on 
rubber  in  the  hands  of  enemies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  The  great  quantities  of  al¬ 
cohol  and  other  ingredients  needed  to  produce 
synthetic  rubber  are  one  big  answer  to  farm 
surpluses.  Plastics  are  another  example  of  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  farm  surpluses  and  en¬ 
riching  the  lives  of  consumers. 

I  stand  for  a  policy  of  plenty,  both  in  war¬ 
time  and  peacetime,  instead  of  a  policy  of 
lowered  production  and  of  making  things 
scarce.  With  no  one  having  all  he  wants,  there 
need  be  no  surplus  if  we  use  study  and  research 
to  develop  outlets. 

7.  FARMER  COOPERATION 

Next  in  importance  to  agricultural  research  I 
put  farm  organization,  controlled  and  operated 
by  farmers.  Cooperation  enables  a  farmer  to 
help  himself  instead  of  depending  on  govern¬ 
ment  crutches.  The  government’s  part  is  to 
encourage  the  cooperative  movement. 

8.  GOVERNMENT  BY  THE  PEOPLE 

Even  before  we  entered  the  war,  there  was 
great  centralization  of  power  and  authority  in 
the  Federal  government  and — still  farther 
away  from  the  people’s  representatives — in  its 
Executive  branch.  Some  of  that  centralization 
is  now  necessary  in  order  to  win  the  war.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  spending  our  money  and 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  to  win  a  war  for 
world  freedom  if  we  lose  that  freedom  here  at 
home.  I  believe  that  the  success  of  any  de¬ 
mocracy  lies  in  keeping  the  control  close  to  the 
people,  the  closer  the  better.  Therefore,  our 
greatest  after-the-war  responsibility  is  to  re¬ 
gain  State  and  local  control,  and  to  restore 
government  of  the  people  to  the  people. 

9.  PRESERVE  YOUR  FREEDOM 

At  whatever  personal  sacrifice,  vote  on 
November  3. 
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Storing  Vegetables 

The  only  kind  of  home  vegetable 
storage  available,  for  the  inhabitants 
of  an  apartment  house  is  the  tin  can. 
This  method  is  far  from  the  best 
kind  of  home  storage  for  people  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  large 
garden  in  which  they  can  produce 
a  surplus  of  vegetables.  The  most 
important  point  in  favor  of  home 
storage  is  the  fact  that  if  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  not  stored,  the  family  will 
more  than  likely  have  to  do  without 
many  of  these  tasty  articles  which 
add  so  much  variety  to  the  daily 
fare. 

The  storing  of  vegetables  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  if  once  the  princi¬ 
ples  are  understood.  These  may  be 
better  explained  by  telling  why  many 
vegetables  are  not  stored  successfully. 
There  are  four  main  reasons  why 
vegetables  do  not  keep  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  storage  room. 

1.  Because  the  product  was  not 
in  good  condition  when  placed  in 
storage.  Onions  and  potatoes  should 
be  well  matured  but  most  other 
crops  should  be  slightly  immature 
if  they  are  to  keep  well.  See  that 
all  specimens  which  are  bruised  or 
show  signs  of  insect  or  disease  injury 
are  removed  from  the  lot  which  is 
to  be  stored.  The  tops  of  beets  and 
carrots  should  be  removed  from  the 
roots  immediately  after  pulling.  Re¬ 
move  any  diseased  or  decayed  leaves 
from  cabbage  heads.  It  is  usually 
best  not  to  wash  vegetables  before 
storing  them. 

2.  Some  vegetables  do  not  keep 
well  because  the  air  in  the  storage 
room  is  too  moist.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  onions  and  cabbage  are  very 
subject  to  decay.  These  crops  do  not 
wilt  or  shrivel  much  in  a  dry  atmos¬ 
phere,  hence  they  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place.  Squashes  must  be 
kept  in  a  dry  room  for  similar  rea¬ 
sons,  although  they  do  lose  much 


Wintering  Bees 

If  left  with  an  ample  supply  of 
good  quality  honey,  properly  packed 
and  given  protection  from  harsh 
winds,  moisture  and  mice,  bees  will 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  living 
through  the  Winter  and  of  building 
up  quickly  in  the  Spring  in  time  to 
gather  a  big  crop  of  honey. 

In  preparing  bees  for  Winter,  a 
suitable  location  with  an  adequate 
windbreak  should  be  chosen.  Hives 
should  face  the  south  or  southwest 
and  slope  forward  slightly  to  assure 
proper  drainage,  so  that  moisture 
may  not  freeze  in  and  clog  the  en¬ 
trance. 

Bees  will  stand  below-zero 
temperatures  if  not  continued  too 
long.  It  is  the  prolonged  periods  of 
even  cold  temperatures  that  bees 
do  not  survive.  They  cluster  closely 
together  to  keep  warm,  and  in  re¬ 
maining  so  may  starve  to  death. 
They  do  not  move  out  to  secure 
honey  stored  in  the  hive  as  long  as 
the  temperature  is  extremely  low. 
It  is  in  this  connection  that  the 
tarred  paper  packing  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  It  draws  the  sun’s 
rays  and  warms  up  the  hive  quickly, 
enabling  the  bees  to  move  to  needed 
stores. 

Making  the  entrance  smaller  aids 
the  bees  in  keeping  warm.  A  three- 
inch  metal  strip  nailed  partly  over 
the  cut-out  of  the  entrance  stick 
will  prevent  mice  gnawing  their  way 
into  the  hives.  To  make  the  bottom 
waterproof,  the  hjve  is  set  on  a  piece 
of  tarred  paper,  the  ends  of  which 
extend  sufficiently  to  allow  folding 
up  on  the  sides. 

A  shallow  super  containing  an 
absorbent  material  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  hive  body  to  absorb  undesir¬ 
able  moisture  from  within  the  hive. 
The  material  used  may  be  chaff, 
leaves  or  burlap.  A  burlap  bag  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  super  and 
preserved  for  use  from  year  to  year. 
This  top  packing  material  should 
not  rest  directly  upon  the  frames 
but  on  top  of  a  board  or  inner  cover. 
Next,  several  layers  of  newspapers 
are  wrapped  around  and  tied  or 
tacked  securely.  We  find  this  is 
enough  packing  to  use  before  wrap¬ 
ping  the  hive  in  tarred  paper.  How¬ 
ever,  in  colder  climates,  straw,  saw¬ 
dust,  shavings  or  leaves  should  be 
used  for  additional  protection. 

The  hive  is  now  ready  for  the 
outer  covering.  The  tarred  paper  is 
applied,  folded  neatly  and  held  in 
place  by  cleats  or  twine.  The  lid  is 
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weight  under  such  conditions. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  storage 
room  may  be  too  high  for  some  vege¬ 
tables  or  too  low  for  others.  If  vege¬ 
tables  are  kept  in  a  warm  place, 
they  continue  to  mature  rapidly  and 
will  keep  but  a  short  time.  For  most 
garden  crops,  a  storage  temperature 
just  above  the  freezing  point  (33 
degrees  to  34  degrees)  is  best.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  too  low  for  squashes 
which  keep  better  at  temperatures 
of  about  42  to  50  degrees.  Potatoes 
will  become  slightly  sweet  if  kept  at 
a  temperature  below  36  to  37  de¬ 
grees. 

4.  Some  crops,  the  root  crops  and 
potatoes  in  particular,  will  wilt  or 
shrivel  badly  if  the  air  in  the  storage 
room  is  too  dry.  It  is  little  wonder 
then  that  these  products  do  not  keep 
well  in  an  ordinary  house  cellar 
where  there  is  a  cement  floor  and  a 
hot  air  furnace.  The  air  in  such  a 
cellar  is  usually  too  warm  and  is 
always  too  dry  for  such  vegetables. 
Most  of  the  vegetables  which  go 
into  the  home  cellar  consist  of  these 
crops.  It  is  best  to  partition  off  a 


Keeping  Potatoes 

Some  years  ago  I  bought  several 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  cheap  at 
digging  time.  I  thought  I  could  make 
a  little  money  by  keeping  them  until 
Winter  and  sell  them  at  a  higher 
price.  About  three  weeks  after  the 
potatoes  were  delivered  to  me  I  no¬ 
ticed  they  had  settled  in  the  bins 
about  one-quarter  inch  in  height.  Up¬ 
on  examination  I  found  them  rotting 
down.  I  shoveled  them  out  of  the 
bins  onto  the  cellar  floor  and  I  got 
some  slacked  lime  which  I  sifted 
over  the  potatoes  until  they  were 
about  white.  Then  I  shoveled  the 
limed  potatoes  over  two  times,  like 
the  mixing  of  cement  into  gravel  for 
cement  work.  Then  I  sorted  out  the 
rotten  potatoes  and  took  them  away. 
The  remainder  kept  fine.  The  lime 
stopped  the  potato  rotting  and  kept 
them  good  to  eat.  Limed  potatoes  will 
not  grow  if  planted.  e.  j.  h. 

Erie  County,  Penna. 
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corner  of  the  cellar  with  boards  so 
that  part  may  be  kept  cooler  and 
more  moist  than  the  rest  of  the 
cellar.  It  is  preferable  to  have  a 
dirt  floor  in  this  room,  although 
many  people  find  a  cement  floor 
fairly  satisfactory. 

The  cost  of  partitioning  off  a  small 
storage  room  is  small  compared  to 
its  many  advantages.  If  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  one  window  in  this 
room,  the  place  may  be  ventilated 
easily  and  may  be  kept  cool  in  early 
Autumn  by  opening  this  window  at 
night  and  closing  it  in  the  daytime. 
Although  such  a  room  is  not  always 
ideal  for  onions  and  cabbage,  it  is 
often  used  for  all  vegetables  except 
squashes  and  these  may  be  stored 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  ordinary 
cellar,  provided  it  is  not  too  warm. 

Pennsylvania  G.  J.  Stout 
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weighted  with  a  large  stone  or 
brick.  If  preferred,  a  tarred  paper 
cap  may  be  placed  on  top  arid  folded 
so  that  no  pockets  are  made  to  catch 
and  hold  moisture.  Fasten  with 
strips  of  heavy  twine.  Bees  thus  pro¬ 
tected  will  come  through  the  Winter 
m  good  condition,  consuming  far  less 
honey  than  those  left  to  the  mercy 
of  all  kinds  of  weather.  b.  n. 

Hybrid  Corn  in  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  BEARING 
BLIGHT  -  RESISTANT 
CHINESE  CHESTNUTS 

easily  grown,  heavy  yielders.  Northern  Strains 


NUTS  IN  FOUR  YEARS  ! 


Plant  for  Beauty — Profit — Shade — Nuts— Fun 

Send  postcard  today  for  FREE  Booklet  and  price 
List  on  Knftlish  Walnuts,  Stabler  Black  Walnuts, 
etc.  Excellent  for  ornamental  purposes.  I  have 
experimented  with  nut  trees  for  over  45  yeaw. 

Sunny  Ridge,  435  New  St.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Dahlia- 


— -  AS 

Flowered  MMM  ■■■ 

\  Scarlet,  Lavender,  Yellow 
5  and  Rose,  5  inches  across. 

Easy  to  grow.  The  four  best 
r  colors,  a  15c-Pkt.  of  seeds 
'  of  each,  60c  value,  all  4  postpaid 
for  just  10c.  Send  dime  today! 

Burpee*#  Seed  Catalog  Free— Flowers  and 
Vegetables  for  your  Victory  Garden. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

381  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  or  Clinton.  Iowa 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING:  Complete 
Line,  Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Cherry 
and  other  fruit  and  nut  trees; 
blueberry,  boysenberry.  strawberry, 
raspberry.  grape  and  asparagus 
plants ;  flowering  shrubs,  shade  trees 
and  evergreens.  Selling  direct  with 
75  years  experience,  we  guarantee 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 
RI020,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


agH,  CHESTNUT  TREES 

Chestnuts,  sweet.  deScioug  blight  resistant 
VJsSjSaf  4  beautiful  one  year  trees,  bear  in  three 
y&ggxij?  years  $1.00  plus  10c  postage.  Bush  order. 

Write  for  complete  Jist  of  nut-crop  trees. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES,  Box  65 R,  Downingtown,  Pa. 


Plant  red  raspberries  now.  Real  disease  free  Marcy,  Tay¬ 
lor,  Newburgh,  $3.-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 
print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  Industry  in  New  YorkState. 
It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been- 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the.New|York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buy3. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sale9 
only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 
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Interesting  experiments  are  bein, 
made  with  hybrid  seed  corn  in  Alle 
gany  County,  New  York,  and  as  ou 
cover  page  of  this  issue  indicates,  tb 
results  have  been  satisfactory  for  Vic 
tor  Cline  of  Belmont.  Cline  has  use< 
the  variety  known  as  29-3,  wit] 
which  he  has  had  fine  results  for  twi 
years.  Among  other  growers  of  th< 
section  are  Homer  Snyder  and  Delo, 
Stout,  both  of  Fillmore.  These  tw< 
progressive  farmers  produce  all  29-; 
seed  for  the  county. 

For  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Snyde: 
has  been  conducting  experiments,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  State  College 
Many  other  kinds  of  seed  are  plantec 
in  the  same  field  and  29-3  has  con¬ 
sistently  proven  the  leader.  Interest- 
iffS)  too,  is  the  fact  that  this  variety 
has  a  higher  yield  of  dry  matter  pei 
ton  of  green  weight  and  its  averagi 
for  the  last  six  years  in  New  Yorl 
has  been  17  tons  of  green  weight  pei 
acre.  In  normal  years,  it  produce: 
excellent  material  for  silage  but  thi: 
yeai  it  has  matured  well  for  grair 
“rn;  ^  also  matures  faster  than  the 
West  Branch  Sweepstakes. 

Although  the  cost  per  bushel  foi 
this  seed  is  higher  than  other  varie¬ 
ties,  the  cost  per  acre  for  plantinf 
compares  favorably  as  the  rate  o) 
seeding  is  five  or  six  quarts  to  the 
aci  e,  whereas  others  require  seven  oi 
eight  quarts.  L-  L>  H> 


Don’t  let  early  frost  catch  your  corn  next  year! 

We  now  have  Funk  G  Hybrids  bred  especially  for  areas 
where  frost  comes  early!  Choose  these  new  G  Hybrids— 
bred  by  Funk  and  proved  by  Hoffman— for  greater  yield. 
Some  are  bred  for  husking.  Others  for  leafier  and  better 
quality  silage . . .  silage  with  higher  feeding  value  because 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  grain  to  the  total  green 
weight. 

Plant  these  new  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  next  spring. 
Have  corn  that  gets  off  to  a  fast  start— corn  with  large, 
strong  roots  that  get  down  in  the  ground  for  food  and 
moisture.  Have  corn  with  vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up 
straight  and  resist  storms.  Have  corn  that  matures  early 
...ahead  of  frost.  Uniform  corn.  Easy  to  husk.  Shells 
more  per  acre. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  in  areas  where  frost  comes  early 
will  profit  with  these  special  Funk  G  Hybrids  next  year. 
Be  one  of  them!  Order  now.  Write  today  for  free  Corn 
Data  Notebook  and  Catalog. 
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The  Fall  Bulbs  —  For  many  years 
we  have  depended  on  Europe  for 
our  flowering  bulbs,  a  source  of 
supply  now  cut  off  by  war.  It  is 
sad  to  learn  that  the  historic  fields 
of  the  Netherlands,  which  we  have 
associated  with  tulips  since  these 
bulbs  were  brought  there  from 
Turkey  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  no 
longer  exist  and  it  will  be  long  be¬ 
fore  their  products  reach  us  again. 
But  garden  lovers  need  fear  no  short¬ 
age  of  fine  bulbs;  our  diversified  soil 
and  climate,  and  the  skill  of  our  own 
growers,  will  give  us  an  ample 
supply  of  high  quality,  and  all  the 
leading  dealers  are  now  featuring 
American-grown  bulbs  for  American 
gardens.  Not  only  our  old  familiar 
friends  are  well  represented;  there 
are  new  varieties  of  great  promise, 
and  we  look  for  continued  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  lines. 

The  Daffodils  —  One  may  easily 
give  our  whole  available  space  to 
these  bulbs;  they  are  so  hardy  and 
floriferous,  and  so  inexpensive.  How¬ 
ever,  we  really  cannot  do  without 
tulips  and  other  favorites,  so  some 
of  the  very  prolific  old  daffodils, 
which  persist  in  multiplying,  have  to 
be  removed  to  odd  corners.  But 
while  the  older  varieties  are  so  satis¬ 
factory,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  include 
some  of  the  newer  ones,  and  to 
vary  the  types.  The  large  trumpets 
are  magnificent,  but  we  would  not 
be  without  Barrii  sorts,  and  some  of 
the  doubles.  We  have  alluded  many 
times  to  the  different  types;  there 
are,  we  think,  ten  classes  recognized 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  the  average  amateur  gardener  is 
content  with  a  few  outstanding 
forms,  and  a  great  many  people  in¬ 
sist  on  calling  them  all  jonquils, 
though  the  true  jonquil  is  a  distinct 
sort.  All  the  Narcissi,  except  the 
Polyanthus  sorts,  are  hardy  in  the 
North.  They  like  an  open  sunny 
place,  and  any  ordinary  garden  soil 
will  suit  them.  New  plantings  may 
be  made  any  time  in  the  Fall,  but 
the  earlier  the  better,  for  they  will 
make  a  strong  Fall  root  growth  with¬ 
out  starting  at  the  top.  Bulbs  are 
usually  obtainable  from  early  in 
September.  While  partial  shade  does 
them  no  harm,  such  a  location  is 
too  often  robbed  by  tree  roots,  which 
take  both  moisture  and  fertility,  and 
under  such  conditions  the  flower 
buds  may  blight  and  dry  without 
opening.  A  very  exposed  wind¬ 
swept  spot  is  undesirable,  because 
the  flowers  will  suffer  in  an  in¬ 
clement  Spring.  The  daffodil  bed 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  en¬ 
riched  with  old  well-rotted  manure 
or  bonemeal;  do  not  let  the  manure 
touch  the  bulbs.  Place  the  bulbs 
upright  and  cover  with  three  inches 
of  soil.  They  multiply  very  rapidly 
in  good  soil,  and  must  be  lifted  and 
reset  before  they  become  too 
crowded. 

Choice  of  Varieties  —  The  lists 
issued  by  dealers  of  repute  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  select  the  sorts 
desired;  the  old  standards  are  good 
and  inexpensive,  and  there  are 
special  collections  at  a  fixed  price 
that  include  a  number  of  different 
types.  Among  the  old  sorts  that  al¬ 
ways  give  satisfaction  are  two  of  the 
trumpet  varieties,  Emperor  and  Em¬ 
press;  the  first  rich  yellow,  the 
second  yellow  trumpet  and  white 
perianth.  These  can  always  be 
bought  for  10  or  15  cents  the  bulb, 
and  they  are  strong  growers.  A  little 
higher  in  price,  as  a  rule,  is  King 
Alfred,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
yellow  trumpets,  while  Mrs.  Ernest 
H.  Krelage  is  a  pure  white  trumpet 
of  surpassing  beauty.  There  is  one 
very  famous  “pink  daffodil,”  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Backhouse,  with  an  ivory 
perianth  and  apricot  pink  trumpet, 
but  we  have  not  grown  it  so  far, 
the  bulbs  being  above  our  modest 
price  limit,  though  moderate  when 
compared  with  the  original  prices 
of  such  varieties  as  Robert  Sydenham 
and  King  Alfred.  Olympia,  with  a 
tight  yellow  perianth  and  very  large 
trumpet  of  deeper  yellow,  is  a  good 
companion  for  King  Alfred.  Van 
Waveren’s  Giant,  with  a  creamy 
white  perianth  and  yellow  trumpet, 
is  large  in  size  and  extremely 
showy,  and  large  bulbs  are  moderate 
in  price.  After  making  a  selection 
of  the  trumpet  type,  we  should  con¬ 


sider  the  other  three  great  divisions 
of  garden  daffodils,  Incomparabiles, 
Barrii  and  Leedsii.  The  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Incomparabilis  is 
the  cup  or  crown  less  than  equal  to 
the  perianth  segments,  and  they  are 
sometimes  called  chalice  cup 'daffo¬ 
dils.  A  familiar  old  variety  of  this 
type  is  Sir  Watkin,  known  as  the 
Welsh  daffodil;  the  flower  is  of  large 
size,  rich  yellow.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  prolific.  Yellow  Poppy  is  a 
variety  with  a  narrow  reddish  edge 
to  the  cup,  the  remainder  of  the 
flower  clear  yellow;  it  is  beautifully 
formed  and  early  in  bloom.  Bernar¬ 
dino  has  a  creamy  perianth  and 
lemon  yellow  cup, ^  which  is  beauti¬ 
fully  frilled  at  the 'edge.  It  has  been 
very  satisfactory  to  us.  We  should 
like  to  try  some  new  Incomparabilis 
sorts  that  look  like  waxen  blooms 
with  frilled  cups,  but  they  are  still 
quite  costly,  and  there  is  abundance 
of  beauty  among  older  sorts.  The 
Barrii  sorts  have  a  cup  or  crown 
less  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
perianth  segments,  and  this  class  in¬ 
cludes  some  very  striking  sorts.  Fire 
Tail  is  one  of  our  favorites;  it  has  a 
creamy  white  perianth  and  bright 
orange  cup  frilled  with  scarlet.  Con- 
spicuus  is  an  old  and  inexpensive  sort 
with  a  yellow  perianth  and  short 
deep  yellow  cup  edged  with  scarlet; 
it  is  wonderful  in  mass  planting. 
Diana  Kasner,  with  white  perianth 
and  yellow  cup  edged  with  a  bright 


red  frill  is  very  strikiag,  and  ex¬ 
cellent  to  grow  in  a  pot  for  the 
Winter  window  garden.  The  Leedsii 
varieties,  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Barrii  are  all  pale  in  color,  white 
perianth  and  creamy,  white  or  pale 
yellow  cup.  The  old  Mrs.  Langtry 
is  a  lovely  example  of  this  type. 
Queen  of  the  North  is  another  lovely 
old  sort.  One  of  our  favorites  is 
Lord  Kitchener;  it  is  a  large  flower 
with  a  beautifully  fluted  lemon 
yellow  cup. 

Other  Types  —  The  Poet’s  Nar¬ 
cissus,  instead  of  having  a  trumpet 
or  crown,  has  a  small  wide-mouthed 
cup,  and  one  of  the  best  known  old 
varieties  is  Pheasant’s  Eye,  the  pure 
white  flowers  having  a  red  and 
orange  cup.  The  Poeticus  varieties 
all  have  snow-white  perianth  with 
colored  cup;  all  are  lovely.  They 
are  very  hardy.  Among  newer  types 
are  the  Poetaz  sorts,  produced  by 
crossing  Poeticus  with  Polyanthus, 
the  bunch-flowered  Narcissus.  The 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  N. 
polyanthus  but  clustered  like  it, 
and  extremely  fragrant.  Orange 
Cup  and  Klondyke  are  particularly 
good  yellow  sorts;  Majestic  has  a 
bright  yellow  cup  and  white  perianth. 
Glorious  has  broad  white  petals  and 
scarlet  cup.  The  Poetaz  sorts  are 
so  fragrant  and  so  striking  in  ap¬ 
pearance  that  they  always  attract 
attention.  The  original  Narcissus 
polyanthus  is  not  considered  hardy 
north  of  the  Carolinas,  but  we  often 
see  this  bulb  grown  indoors  in  a 
bowl  of  pebbles  under  the  name  of 
Chinese  sacred  lily.  There  is  a 
handsome  sort  with  bright  yellow 
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flowers,  Grand  Soleil  d’Or,  that  is 
equally  easy  to  grow  .in  this  way. 
Double  Narcissus,  Narcissus  jon- 
quilla  (the  true  jonquil)  and  its  hy¬ 
brids,  and  the  small  varieties  that 
are  so  lovely  in  the  rock  garden,  all 
deserve  space,  but  we  must  touch 
lightly  on  some  other  favorite. 

Tulips,  Hyacinths  and  Small 
Bulbs  —  Hyacinth  bulbs  are  being 
received  from  England,  and  these 
will,  we  judge,  be  sold  for  forcing, 
rather  than  outdoor  culture.  There 
are  none  from  Holland.  We  still 
have  a  fine  show  each  Spring  from 
an  old  planting.  Tulips  are  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  a  small  initial  cost  will  give 
a  wonderful  display  year  after  year. 
The  greatest  favorites  now  are  the 
giant  Darwin  tulips,  which  flower  in 
May;  the  bowl-shaped  flowers  are 
borne  on  stems  two  to  three  feet 
high.  They  show  clear  colors  in  all 
shades  but  brown  and  buff.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  five  to  six 
inches  deep  and  five  to  six  inches 
apart.  A  well-drained  location 
should  be  selected.  They  really  do 
not  need  a  mulch,  for  cold  does  not 
trouble  them,  and  as  field  mice  are 
very  fond  of  these  bulbs,  and 
often  account  for  blank  spots  in  a 
tulip  bed,  it  is  wiser  hot  to  provide 
them  with  a  cosy  winter  home. 
Breeder  tulips,  which  flower  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Darwins,  are  im¬ 
mense  in  size,  and  show  odd  shades 
of  bronze,  buff  and  brown.  Cottage 
and  Hybrid  tulips  also  flower  in 
May.  Smaller  but  very  showy  are 
the  double  and  single  early  tulips 
flowering  in  April. 

E.  T.  Royle 


A  Successful  Small  Orchard  Farm 


Hiram  Burkholder^  of  Clyde,  Ohio, 
has  made  occasional  contributions 
on  fruit  growing  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  many  years.  He  has  been 
an  R.  N.-Y.  subscriber  during  his 
45  years  in  the  fruit  growing  busi¬ 
ness.  One  can  scarcely  talk  with 
him  about  his  business  for  five 
minutes  without  hearing  him  say, 
“The  Rural  says.”  We  were  fortunate 
enough  to  spend  a  little  while  on 
this  interesting  little  farm  in  early 
July  just  at  the  close  of  the  cherry 
season.  What  we  saw  there  and  the 
story  we  heard  from  Mr.  Burkholder 
then  may  be  of  interest  to  the  many 
friends  Mr.  Burkholder  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  large  Rural  New-Yorker 
family  of  readers. 

Mr.  Burkholder  has  been  growing 
fruit  for  45  years.  He  entered  the 


the  rest  of  the  orchard  is  quite  inci¬ 
dental  so  far  as  Mr.  Burkholder  is 
concerned.  The  thing  that  counts 
now  is  that  he  has  overcome  the 
obstacles  of  high  mortality  of  young 
trees  and  the  hazard  of  Spring  frost 
and  almost  annually  produces  large 
crops  of  sweet  cherries. 

He  sells  the  whole  crop  of  sweet 
cherries  at  his  home  market.  This 
year  the  price  ranged  from  15  to  20 
cents  per  quart  and  he  was  unable 
to  supply  the  demand.  One  of  the 
characteristic  things  about  the  sales 
booth  is  the  long  brown-backed 
book  in  which  he  keeps  a  list  of 
his  customers.  By  postcard  and 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers 
these  customers  are  notified  when 
the  crop  will  be  ready  and  the  fruit 
is  hauled  away  as  fast  as  a  modest 


Entrance  to  the  Burkholder  jarm  market,  Clyde,  Ohio. 


business  by  choice  after  several  years 
of  teaching  rural  schools.  He  and 
Mrs.  Burkholder  have  lived  on  the 
same  farm  all  of  the  45  years.  The 
original  farm  consisted  of  just  seven 
acres.  Through  the  years  this  has 
been  expanded  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  19  acres.  This  is  the 
largest  acreage  he  has  owned 
through  all  the  years. 

When  we  were  there  this  year, 
Mr.  Burkholder  was  just  finishing 
the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the 
largest  crop  of  sweet  cherries  he 
had  ever  grown  and  we  thought  we 
had  previously  seen  several  large 
crops  of  sweet  cherries  in  his 
orchard.  We  have  the  notion  that 
Mr.  Burkholder  really  gets  more 
satisfaction  out  of  his  sweet  cherry 
crop  than  from  any  other  crop  he 
grows.  This  is  because  there  is  a 
greater  hazard  in  growing  them  than 
any  other  fruit.  The  fact  that  there 
is  more  income  per  acre  than  from 


sized  crew  can  pick  and  sort  it.  Care¬ 
ful  sorting  is  almost  a  ritual  with 
Mr.  Burkholder. 

In  1942,  he  had  17  or  18  varieties 
of  sweet  cherries  fruiting  and  a  half- 
dozen  new  varieties  not  old  enough 
to  bear  fruit.  The  varieties  he  thinks 
the  most  of  are:  Lambert,  Schmidt, 
Windsor  and  Napoleon,  though  he 
has  found  several  others  quite  profit¬ 
able,  including  Gold.  Customers,  the 
most  of  whom  buy  the  fruit  to  can 
or  freeze  or  use  fresh,  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  remember  the  variety  they 
get  and  to  order  by  variety  rather 
than  by  color. 

The  sweet  cherry  trees  are  set 
30  by  24  feet  and  are  kept  in  culti¬ 
vation.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature 
and  rated  as  good  sweet  cherry  soil. 
The  mortality  among  young  trees  has 
been  high,  but  this  is  taken  as  part 
of  the  game.  Some  of  the  larger  trees 
were  picking  about  300  quarts  per 
tree  and  Mr.  Burkholder  figures  that 


one  can  write  off  considerable  mor¬ 
tality  when  there  is  a  possibility  of 
finally  producing  eight  to  ten  bushels 
of  cherries  per  tree  at  $4.50  or  $5 
per  bushel. 

Next  to  sweet  cherries,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  commercial 
crop  he  has  are  the  Duke  varieties 
of  cherries,  mainly  Brassington  and 
Reine  Hortense.  The  latter  variety 
in  particular  has  been  doing  well  for 
him  and  the  planting  of  this  variety 
is  to  be  expanded.  The  Dukes  are 
about  half-way  in  acidity  between 
the  sweet  varieties  and  such  sour 
varieties  as  Montmorency.  They 
serve  the  purposes  of  sour  cherries 
for  pie  and  other  culinary  uses  and 
require  less  sugar  than  sour  cherries. 
They  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  with  the  consumer  customer. 

Mr.  Burkholder  is  one  of  the  few 
fruit  growers  in  his  State  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  plums  commercially. 
The  demand  is  mainly  for  the  prune 
type  of  plum  such  as  Stanley,  Im¬ 
perial  Epincuse  or  Italian  prune,  al¬ 
though  there  is  some  demand  for 
Reine  Claude,  the  best  of  the  Gage 
type,  and  for  French  or  Shropshire 
Damson. 

A  block  of  peaches  about  the  same 
size  as  that  devoted  to  sweet  cherries 
and  embracing  a  dozen  or  so  varie¬ 
ties  probably  ranks  second  in  impor¬ 
tance  from  an  income  standpoint. 
Here  again  varieties  of  high  quality 
are  emphasized.  All  the  new  ones 
offering  any  hope  of  superior  quality 
and  fair  production  are  grown. 

Some  varieties  of  nectarines  are 
being  grown  with  fair  success.  Mr. 
Burkholder  has  several  varieties  of 
sour  cherries  but  most  of  the,  plant¬ 
ing  is  in  Montmorency.  Several 
strains  of  this  variety  have  been 
tried.  The  surplus  above  the  de¬ 
mand  from  consumer  customers  is 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  the 
local  processing  factory. 

A  goodly  number  of  apple  varie¬ 
ties  lengthen  the  market  season  to 
cover  most  of  the  Winter.  Two  men 
are  employed  the  year  round  and 
have  been  with  Mr.  Burkholder  for 
a  number  of  seasons.  Mr.  Burkholder 
has  gradually  relinquished  much  of 
the  more  strenuous  work  such  as 
spraying,  pruning  and  picking  to 
these  younger  men  and  day  labor 
but  he  retains  just  as  active  an 
interest  in  the  general  supervision 
as  ever.  His  long  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  varieties  and  cultural 
practices  and  his  unusual  natural 
endowments  of  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  have  made  him  a  veritable 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  Conver¬ 
sation  with  him  for  a  few  hours  is 
like  a  winter’s  short  course  in 
pomology,  C,  W,  Ellenwood 
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Photo— P.  B.  Oakley.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Madigan, 
residing  near  Geneva  in  Ontario 
County ,  observed  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  recently.  The  well- 
known  couple  occupy  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  prominent  farms  in 
the  Geneva  area. 


Parts  for  Corn  Binder 

My  corn  binder  worked  well  all 
through  the  season,  but  before  storing 
it  for  the  winter,  I  want  to  check  it 
carefully  and  list  the  repair  parts 
that  might  be  needed. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  repair  parts 
are  most  often  needed  on  the  corn 
binder.  This  information  would  help 
in  looking  over  my  machine,  w.  f. 

New  York. 

Here  is  a  wise  farmer.  It’s  always 
safer  to  think  about  repair  parts 
when  finishing  the  year’s  use  of  a 
machine.  Then  you  know  pretty  well 
what  is  needed  but,  if  you  wait  until 
winter  or  next  year,  it  may  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Under  present  conditions  par¬ 
ticularly,  it  is  a  mighty  good  plan  to 
get  repair  parts  as  soon  as  possible. 

Here  is  a  list  of  corn  binder  parts 
most  often  needed.  Check  each  of 
these  on  your  machine;  no  doubt 
some  of  them  need  replacing. 

Sickle  section  or  complete  sickle; 
side  knives — sharpen  these  with  the 
grindstone  if  they  are  not  too  badly 
worn;  chain  links — for  butt  chains 
and  gatherer  chains  (or  complete 
new  chains) ;  chain  links  for  binder 
drive  chain  (or  new  chain)  attach¬ 
ment  links  for  chain;  chain  tightener 
sprockets  and  studs;  knotter  hook 
and  twine  disk;  twine  knife — or 
sharpen  old  knife;  packer  shaft  bear¬ 
ings;  sickle  pitman;  sickle  head  caps; 
binder  driving  sprocket  and  pinion; 
driving  clutch  and  shifter  fork;  roller 
bearings  (for  shafts,  driving  clutch, 
wheels,  etc.). 

Let  your  dealer  have  your  list  as 
soon  as  possible.  Then  there  can  be 
no  regrets  next  season,  a.  a.  stone. 


New  York  Cabbage  Crop 

Western  New  York  cabbage  grow¬ 
ers  have  asked  the  O.  P.  A.  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
tin  cans  from  the  shelves  of  stores 
during  the  six  cold  months  of  the 
year  in  order  that  sauerkraut  in 
barrels  may  be  marketed.  They  have 
also  asked  that  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  be  installed  by  the  O.  P.  A.  for 
all  processed  vegetables,  including 
sauerkraut,  similar  to  that  installed 
for  peas  and  tomatoes  for  canning. 

The  acreage  of  Danish  cabbage  in 
New  York  State  is  above  the  five- 
year  average  and  above  the  1941 
acreage.  Domestic  cabbage  used  for 
kraut  is  less  than  last  year.  Growers 
from  the  various  cabbage  growing 
counties  report  as  follows:  Ontario 
County  estimates  that  the  cut  in 
acreage  this  year  will  be  about  a 
third  as  compared  with  last  year  and 
the  total  will  be  about  4,000  acres. 
Practically  all  of  this  cabbage  nor¬ 
mally  goes  into  the  making  of  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Monroe  County  indicates  an 
acreage  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Orleans  County  with  acreage  of  al¬ 
most  all  the  Danish  type,  has  a 
smaller  acreage  than  last  year. 
Niagara  County  estimates  that  it 
will  have  15  percent  less  acreage 
than  last  year,  while  Wayne  County 
says  its  cabbage  is  reduced.  Cortland 
County,  which  grows  a  third  domes¬ 
tic  and  two-thirds  Danish,  esti¬ 
mated  its  acreage  at  less  than  last 
year  and  reports  conditions  about 
the  same.  Cayuga  County  reports 
its  acreage  and  condition  of  the  crop 
about  the  same  as  last  year. 

P.  B.  O. 


News  From  New  Jersey 


Farmers  have  been  very  busy  har¬ 
vesting  crops  during  the  past  two 
weeks  Late  season  operations  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  ahead  rapidly  in  all 
the  truck  farming  areas  of  the  state. 
Weather  conditions  were  favorable 
for  harvesting,  and  also  for  the 
growth  of  late  season  hardy  crops. 
Reports  indicate  that  the  low  tem¬ 
peratures  have  caused  spotted  dam¬ 
age  to  cranberries  and  that  tender 
vegetables  in  the  northerly  areas 
were  also  injured.  The  shipping  sea¬ 
son  for  lima  beans  and  most  of  the 
snap  beans  was  brought  to  a  close" 
this  past  week. 

Supplies  of  Fall  varieties  of  apples 
continue  in  volume.  Fancy  Stay- 
mans  are  now  available,  as  well  as 
fine  McIntosh,  Delicious  and  a  few 
lots  of  Romes.  Apples  are  abundant 
this  Fall,  and  growers  continue  to 
ask  the  assistance  of  the  trade  in  get¬ 
ting  them  to  the  consumer. 

Select  Disease  Resistant  Seeds 

This  is  an  especially  good  season 
for  a  grower  to  keep  a  close  look¬ 
out  for  plants  which  seem  to  be 
unusually  resistant  to  disease.  The 
high  humidity  and  warm  tempera¬ 
tures  this  year  have  created  con¬ 
ditions  where  diseases  of  all  vege¬ 
table  crops  tend  to  be  more  or  less 
severe.  Yet  there  may  be  plants  in 
your  field  which  have  come  through 
the  year  without  being  affected. 

In  picking  tomatoes,  eggplants, 
peppers,  beans  and, other  vegetable 
crops,  the  grower  should  notice  out¬ 
standing  plants  and  stake  them,  sav¬ 
ing  their  seed  for  propagation.  Many 
of  our  best  disease  resisting  varie¬ 
ties  and  strains  of  vegetables  can  be 
attributed  to  wide  awake  growers 
who  discovered  these  resistant  plants 
during  an  abnormal  growing  season. 
Should  you  observe  outstanding 
plants,  contact  your  county  agricult¬ 
ural  agent  who  in  turn  will  notify 
the  specialist  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  and  they  will  gladly  assist  you 
in  saving  the  seed  from  these  excep¬ 
tional  plants. 

Hunterdon  Tomato  Crop  Excellent 

A  yield  of  approximately  7  tons 
per  acre  was  produced  this  year  by 
the  Hunterdon  Tomato  growers  for 
the  Campbell  Soup  Company,  on  ap¬ 
proximately  600  acres.  Considering 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  just 
preceding  and  during  the  harvest  of 
the  crop,  this  yield  is  good  and  is 
ahead  of  that  obtained  in  many  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  Campbell  crop  is  grown. 
Last  year’s  crop  for  this  company, 
which  was  produced  under  more 
favorable  weather  conditions,  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  8  tons  per  acre. 
Curing  Onions  and  Onion  Sets 
There  have  been  many  complaints 
this  year  that  both  mature  onions  and 
onion  sets  have  not  been  keeping  in 
storage.  Many  gardeners  are  worried 
over  this  condition  because  it  will 
mean  that  they  will  have  no  onions 
during  the  winter  and  that  there  may 
be  no  sets  available  in  the  early 
spring. 

Onions  and  onion  sets  are  not  only 
particular  about  their  storage  condi¬ 
tions,  but  they  also  require  thorough 
curing  and  drying  before  storage. 
Late  this  summer,  proper  curing  and 
drying  were  almost  impossible  be¬ 
cause  of  prolonged  wet  weather  and 
the  cloudy,  humid  days  following. 

Report  on  Potato  Test 

Harvest  of  the  potato  seed  source 
and  variety  test  on  the  Oscar 
Ketcham  Farm  near  Freehold  showed 


that  the  Katahdin  variety  led  all 
other  varieties  in  production  with  a 
yield  of  325.5  bushels  per  acre.  Pro¬ 
ducing  almost  as  well  was  the 
Sequoia  variety  with  a  yield  of  322.5 
bushels  per  acre,  Cobbler  with  322.0 
bushels  per  acre  and  Houma  with 
318.0  bushels  per  acre. 

Planted  on  April  22,  this  test,  re¬ 
ports  Richard  O.  Rice,  assistant 
county  agricultural  agent,  contained 
14  different  varieties  and  sources  of 
potato  seed  including  old  and  new 
varieties.  Cobbler  still  appears  to 
be  an  outstandingly  good  yielder 
while  some  of  the  newer  varieties, 
Sequoia  and  Houma,  will  bear 
watching. 

Good  Mixture  for  Silage 

A  mixture  of  amber  cane  and  corn 
has  been  tried  for  two  years  by 
Leonard  James  of  Annandale  who 
reports  that  he  is  well  pleased  with 
the  combination.  To  six  quarts  of 
corn,  two  quarts  of  sorghum  are 
added.  The  combination  apparently 
does  well  together  and  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  of  silage  which  the 
cows  relish.  This  grower  believes 
that  the  quality  of  silage  is  better 
than  that  produced  by  corn  alone.  A 
few  growers  are  using  amber  cane 
sorghum  with  soybeans  grown  to¬ 
gether  for  silage  purposes.  The 
sorghum  acts  as  the  preservative  for 
the  soybeans.  Many  Hunterdon 
growers  are  making  silage  of  soy¬ 
beans  with  field  corn  mixed  in  load 
for  load.  This  makes  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  grade  of  silage. 

Rye  Pasture  Satisfactory 

As  various  supplementary  pasture 
crops  are  useful  in  adding  length  to 
the  pasture  season,  rye  is  often  used 
as  a  late  Fall  and  early  Spring 
pasture.  The  economy  of  pasture  is 
generally  recognized,  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  production  of  milk  on  less 
gram.  The  saving  in  grain  com¬ 
bined  with  the  increase  in  production 
on  rye  pasture  may  return  $12.50 
per  acre  or  more.  Anyone  intending 
to  sow  rye  for  late  Fall  and  early 
Spi  ing  pasture  should  plan  to  do  so 
now.  Rye  is  usually  seeded  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  bushels  per 
acre.  A  bushel  of  rye  weighs  56 
pounds.  In  order  to  prevent  a  slight 
off  flavor  in  the  milk,  cows  should 
be  removed  from  rye  pasture  two 
to  three  hours  before  milking. 

Poultry  Requires  Deep  Litter 

Deep  litter  in  the  laying  house  has 
long  been  recommended  by  the 
Jersey  Extension  service.  It  has 
gradually  been  accepted  by  many 
of  the  leading  poultrymen.  Why  not 
try  it  this  Fall  when  housing  your 
new  Victory  pullets?  Put  in  about 
four  inches  of  litter  on  the  laying 
house  floor  and  then  about  three 
months  later,  after  it  has  been 
pulverized  by  the  activity  of  the 
birds,  put  in  an  additional  two 
inches  of  material.  A  deep  litter 
will  help  in  keeping  the  house  dry 
It  will  also  provide  activity  for  your 
birds  because  it  gives  them  some¬ 
thing  to  work  over.  Any  of  the 
mate:  ials  now  being  used  in  laying 
houses  can  be  used  as  deep  litter. 
In  the  case  of  straw  or  hay,  time 
must  be  allowed  for  the  first  appli¬ 
cation  to  become  broken  up  by  the 
birds  if  it  has  not  been  previously 
chopped.  This  will  avoid  packing  of 
the  litter  on  the  floor  of  the  laying 
house. 

J ohn  W.  Wilkinson 
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calls  for  tools* too ! 

YOU  wouldn’t  think  of  send- 
1  ing  your  son  or  hired  man  into 
the  field  to  weed  with  his  bare 
hands.  You  know  it  takes 
tools  to  do  the  job — and  good  tools 
at  that  .  .  .  the  better  the  tools,  the 
quicker  and  better  the  job. 

Today  your  son,  your  neighbor's 
son,  and  one,  two,  three  million  other 
American  armed  men  are  cleaning 
out  the  rankest  growthjof  weeds  that 
ever  tried  to  choke  out  America’3 
Garden.  The  weeds  planted  by  the 
Nazis  and  Japs  grow  fast,  grow  deep 
and  will  not  yield  to  anything  but 
the  finest  implements  we  can  place 
in  the  hands  of  our  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  Marines. 

TOMORROW  MAY  BE  TOO 
LATE — too  late  to  use  the  tools  of 
Freedom.  If  ever  the  weeds  of  Hit¬ 
lerism,  the  creeping  grass  of  Japanese 
treachery  get  ahead  of  us,  the  best 
tools  in  the  world  will  not  save  the 
Flowers  of  Freedom  planted  150 
years  ago  by  our  forefathers — 
planted  through  their  sacrifice  and 
watered  with  their  blood. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS  TODAY— 
and  plow  a  furrow  deep  enough  to 
kill  Nazidom  at  its  roots.  Plow 
every  available  dollar  back  into  War 
Bonds. 

Buy  WAR  BONDS  every  time 
you  sell — make  EVERY  Market 
Day  “Bond  Day!” 

NOTE.— NOW  YOU  CAN  BUY  WAR  BONDS 
THROUGH  YOUR  RURAL  CARRIER!  ASK  HIM! 


BUY 

U.  S.  WAR 


m 


BONDS  *  STAMPS 


This  space  is  a  contribution  to 
America’s  all-out  war  effort  by 
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The  Farmer  His 
Own  Builder 

By  H.  Armstrong  Robert? 

A  practical  and 
handy  book  of  all 
kinds  of  building 
information  from 
concrete  to  carpen¬ 
try.  Price  $1.50. 

For  sale  by 

THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333W.  30th  St.,  N.  Y 


Y.  City  Sales,  add  1%  Sales  Tax)" 
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False  Leaders  in  Both  Camps 

THE  farmer  and  the  labor  unions  have  a 
natural,  hereditary  antagonism  and 
enmity.  Some  of  this  is  based  upon  sad  ex¬ 
perience,  and  some  of  it  is  just  “cooked  up” 
by  leaders  who  divide  and  conquer.  Labor 
and  labor  unions  need  to  know  more  about 
the  farmer  and  his  problems,  and  farm  people 
need  to  know  mpre  about  labor  and  labor 
unions.  Reliable  information,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  the  kind  that  we  like  to  hear 
or  not,  is  better  than  judgments  based  upon 
blind,  instinctive  hate. 

It  is  noticeable  that  our  self-annointed  farm 
leaders  always  preface  any  remarks  •they 
may  make  against  labor  unions  by  insisting 
that  they  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  in¬ 
dividual  laboring  man.  Likewise,  labor  lead¬ 
ers  say  they  have  no  fault  to  find  with  in¬ 
dividual  farmers.  The  difficulties  come  from 
selfish  leadership  and  lust  for  power.  They 
exist  in  both  organizations.  And  while  every¬ 
one  would  like  to  think  otherwise,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  record  that  leads  to  any  other 
conclusion. 

The  self-annointed  farm  leader  says  that 
he  is  opposed  to  organized  labor  because 
labor  unions  restrict  and  control  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  individual  worker.  He  says  that 
a  man  has  a  right  to  work  wherever  he  can 
find  employment.  He  says  that  no  man  should 
be  compelled  to  join  a  union  in  order  to  work. 
Then,  in  the  same  breath,  he  turns  around 
and  sets  up  laws  and  regulations  that  restrict 
crop  acreages,  that  close  markets,  and  that 
deprive  the  farmer,  npt  of  his  right  to  work, 
but  of  his  right  to  produce  what  he  wants 
and  the  right  to  negotiate  the  sale  and  price 
of  his  products. 

With  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  he  says  that 
a  farmer  has  the  right  to  sell  his  produce 
when  and  where  he  wants  to,  in  whatever 
amounts  he  wants  to.  Yet  he  knows  that  today 
a  farmer  cannot  do  this,  and  that  he  himself 
is  committed  to  the  selfish  policy  that  will 
continue  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  exer¬ 
cising  the  right  of  ownership  over  his  own 
products. 

How  about  the  man  who  wants  to  sell  fluid 
milk  on  a  closed  market?  Can  he  sell  it  as 
he  wants  and  in  the  amounts  he  wants?  Any 
dairy  farmer  knows  he  cannot.  He  knows 
that  pressure  groups  in  the  dairy  organi¬ 
zations  are  in  the  saddle  and  fattening  at  the 
expense  of  the  little  fellow.  The  whole  sordid 
mess  of  milk  control  is  a  living  testimonial 
to  this  situation. 

And  because  the  self-annointed  know  this, 
they  do  their  best  to  keep  the  little  fellows 
from  getting  together.  When  labor  leaders 
invade  the  dairy  field  to  organize  the  little 
fellow,  the  farm  leaders  in  the  dairy  industry 
play  upon  their  Pied  Piper  instruments  to 
lure  the  little  fellow  away  from  the  evil  of 
the  labor  union.  And  where  do  they  lure 
him?  To  the  “safety”  of  their  own  selfish, 
sheltering  wings — the  Dairymen’s  League,  the 
Bargaining  Agency  and  most  recently,  into 
Free  Farmers.  There,  like  the  little  children  of 
Hamlin  Town  lured  into  the  mountain  by 
the  Pied  Piper,  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall 
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quietly  go  to  sleep  and  thus  be  rendered 
impotent.  And  the  self-annointed  continue 
along  theif  merry  way  doing  to  the  producer 
just  what  they  brand  as  evil  and  wrong  among 
labor  leaders. 

The  reason  why  John  L.  Lewis  has  tried  to 
organize  the  little  fellows  in  the  dairy  industry 
is  that  he  is  clever  enough  to  sense  that  that 
group  is  not  truly  represented  by  its  own 
gangster  leaders.  When  some  of  these  leaders 
tell  us  how  evil  is  labor  and  the  forces  of 
labor,  they  are  right.  But  what  they  do  not 
and  dare  not  tell  is  that  their  own  methods  are 
of  the  same  stamp  and  breed.  Both  are  wrong, 
and  the  sooner  the  little  fellow,  the  average 
man,  gets  his  hand  on  the  controls,  both  in 
labor  and  in  farming,  the  better  off  all  will  be. 


Farm  Butchering 

THIS  season  there  will  be  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  butchering  and  curing  meat  for 
home  use.  Thousands  of  farm  smoke  houses 
will  soon  waft  their  pungent  fragrance  on  the 
crisp  Autumn  air.  They  are  the  “home  front” 
laboratories  for  curing  hams,  bacon  and  saus¬ 
age.  \ 

For  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of  farm 
slaughtered  hogs  has  annually  averaged  about 
thirteen  and  one-half  million  head.  Farm 
slaughter  for  cattle  has  approximated  650  head 
and  veal  calves  about  750,000.  About  350,000 
lambs  are  annually  farm  slaughtered  and  a 
slightly  smaller  number  of  sheep.  Lack  of 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment,  plus 
retail  meat,  restrictions  and  prices,  will  prob¬ 
ably  increase  slaughter  numbers  during  the 
current  season  by  at  least  twenty  percent.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  the  number  of  home-butch¬ 
ered  hogs  and  cattle  rose  appreciably.  Except 
for  this  period,  the  annual  number  of  farm 
slaughtered  animals  has  remained  quite  con¬ 
stant  for  the  past  decade. 

If  hogs  are  selling  at  $5.00  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight,  then  pork  chops  usually 
retail  at  about  fifteen  cents  per  pound.  With 
a  $15.00  hog  market,  pork  chops  are  quoted  to¬ 
day  at  an  average  price  of  forty-five  cents  per 
pound.  The  money  saved  in  home-butchering 
figures,  therefore,  at  not  less  than  100  per¬ 
cent  on  a  200-pound  hog,  with  a  liveweight 
selling  price  of  $30,  as  against  a  total  retail 
price  of  $60.  One  thing  then  is  sure,  this  year 
home  grown  meat  can  profitably  be  home 
butchered.  Also,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  loss  in  home-butchering.  To  obtain  a  good 
product  it  is  necessary  to  use  healthy  animals, 
carrying  sufficient  finish,  and  handle  them  cor¬ 
rectly  before,  during  and  following  killing. 
Spoilage  and  loss  in  these  operations  can  be 
reduced  materially,  if  not  entirely  eliminated, 
when  meat  is  well  prepared,  properly  cured 
and  adequately  smoked. 

Salt  is  the  base  for  curing  meat,  followed 
by  smoking.  Since  early  times,  the~preserving 
function  of  salt  has  been  known.  A  few  other 
ingredients  may  be  added  hut  common  salt  is 
the  only  essential  preservative.  However,  if 
salt  alone  is  used  there  is  frequently  a  tend¬ 
ency  for  the  meat  to  harden  too  much.  By 
adding  some  sugar  to  counteract  the  hardening 
action  of  the  salt  and  to  provide  a  delightful 
flavor,  together  with  saltpeter  to  help  retain 
the  characteristic  red  meat  color,  the  resultant 
cure  is  highly  palatable  and  strongly  preserva¬ 
tive.  It  pays  to  give  special  attention  to  ac¬ 
curate  measurements  of  curing  ingredients  and 
to  use  a  well-constructed  smoke  house,  prop¬ 
erly  controlled  with  suitable  fires. 


Increased  Poultry  Production 

THE  National  Poultry  Defense  Committee 
has  suggested  that  the  poultry  industry 
supplement  our  meat  supply  by  raising  this 
Fall  and  Winter  200,000,000  chickens  to  at 
least  a  three-pound  weight.  This  will  boost 
national  meat  production  by  nearly  five  pounds 
per  person. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  increased  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  in  addition  to  the  regular 
crop  of  chickens  planned  for  1942-43.  From 
a  practical  standpoint,  this  means  that  if  250 
chicks  are  allotted  to  a  brooder  stove,  and 
one  lot  to  each  poultryman,  it  will  only  re¬ 
quire  about  800,000  lots  to  meet  this  goal.  This, 
of  course,  means  rearing  this  number  to  matur¬ 
ity.  Thus,  to  assure  success  of  this  program, 
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it  would  be  well  to  start  350  chicks  for  each 
of  these  units  to  take  care  of  mortality  and 
culling. 

This  production  can  be  easily  met,  using 
only  equipment  that  would  ordinarily  remain 
idle  through  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  months. 
If  there  is  idle  brooding  space,  it  can  be  used 
to  rear  an  extra  lot  of  fryers  or  roasters.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  six  to  ten  percent  in  the  number  of  pullets 
housed.  Enough  eggs  can  thus  be  diverted  from 
this  increased  pullet  production  to  hatch  the 
extra  chicks  needed  for  the  program,  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  needed  eggs  for  civilian 
and  military  needs. 

The  poultry  industry  has  demonstrated  its 
wholehearted  support  of  the  program  of 
“More  Food  for  Victory,”  and  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  meet  this  added  challenge. 


Strange  Bedfellows 

AT  SYRACUSE  on  October  21,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Poletti  approved  the  war  effort 
to  preserve  democracy.  So  far  so  good.  But 
in  the  next  breath  he  lauded  himself  and  his 
party  associates  for  having  adopted  a  strictly 
Hitler  socialist  program  for  the  dairy  industry 
of  New  York  State. 


What  Farmers  Say 

TO  OUTWIT  THE  MILK  TRUST 

I  get  furiously  angry  with  the  milk  monopoly 
and  it’s  making  people  in  the  country  pay  city 
charges  and  a  surcharge  for  sending  the  milk 
back. 

For  what  it  is  worth  I  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  it  ought  to  be  fairly  easy  for  a  farmer  to 
lease  his  cows  in  the  farm  buildings,  fed.  Then 
a  hotel  or  a  wholesaler  could  be  the  employer 
of  the  milking  force  and  the  lease  could  have 
rent  payable  in  pounds  or  quarts  of  milk  ob¬ 
tained. 

This  is  not  a  new  invention  with  cows.  In 
Needham,  Mass.,  the  establishment  formerly 
owned  by  Walker  Gordon,  then  by  Borden,  now 
called  by  some  farmer’s  name,  does  not  own  the 
cows  which  stand  on  the  much  advertised  rotary 
milking  merry-go-round.  They  belong  to  my 
neighbor,  Philip  Simon,  who  leases  them  to  the 
Walker  Gorden  Company  per  pound  of  milk  won. 

Massachusetts  R.  W.  Hale 


I  like  The  Rural  New-Yorker  very  much.  I 
also  long  for  the  time  to  come  when  we  farmers 
can  have  the  privilege  of  supplying  our  home 
markets,  which  I  consider  worth  more  than  any 
foreign  market  in  the  world  to  us.  f.  t.  m. 

Virginia 


Was  pleased  with  your  editorial  “A  Saboteur 
Amongst  Us.”  It  is  time  we  commenced  to  save 
gas  and  rubber  from  the  distribution  of  hard 
liquor.  E.  D.  F. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 


Yes,  A.  E.  O.  is  right.  Everybody  likes  trees; 
and  old  homesteads  too.  They  add  much  to  the 
charm  of  your  very  fine  rural  paper.  g.  f.  b. 
Michigan 


September  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month  of 
September,  1942,  are  as  follows: 
r  .  .  .  ,,  _  „  Per  100  lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers. .  .$3.23  $0.0687 

Hillsdale  Producers  Co-op.  Inc...  3.22  .0685 

Buffalo  Unity . 3.18  .0676 

Crowley  Milk  Co .  2.92  .0621 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  2.90  .0617 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  2.89  .0604 

Dairymen’s  League  Cq-op.  Inc. . . .  2.68  -  \057 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 


Brevities 

Careful  picking  of  mature  apples  helps  keep  the 
fruit  better  in  storage. 

“Let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us.”  Hebrews:  12-1. 

Milk  provides  an  economical  source  of  riboflavin 
(Vitamin  G),  required  regularly  for  health  by 
humans  of  all  ages. 

A  recent  order  by  the  War  Production  Board 
will  regulate  permanently  the  distribution  and 
use  of  all  softwood  lumber. 

Indian  Summer  spoils  a  lot  of  stored  vegetables. 
Root  crops  keep  better  if  harvested  and  stored 
just  ahead  of  heavy  freezing  weather. 

The  situation  for  farm  motor  vehicles  is  becom¬ 
ing  worse  every  day.  More  than  one-half  the 
trucks  in  four  midwestern  States  are  over  ten 
years  old.  * 

Soybean  flour  is  a  good  source  of  several 
minerals,  vitamins  and  nutrients.  It  can  be  used 
to  replace  one-fourth  of  the  white  flour  when 
baking  cookies,  bread  or  muffins. 
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A  Five-Point  Farm  Program 

“Every  farmer  in  the  land  must  realize  that  his 
production  is  part  of  war  production  and  that  he 
is  regarded  by  the  nation  as  essential  to  victory.” 

O  SPOKE  President  Roosevelt  in  his  radio 
address  to  the  nation  on  October  12.  Farm¬ 
ers  know  that  they  have  been  doing  their  level 
best  to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  bargain,  but 
they  have  their  doubts  about  the  co-operation 
they  are  supposed  to  be  receiving  from  the 
very  government  that  is  demanding  farmers’ 
full  cooperation. 

The  most  essential  of  all  war  supplies  is 
food.  Guns  and  tanks,  airplanes  and  ships, 
bullets  and  bombs  are  all  necessary  in  modern 
warfare  but  even  these  cannot  be  produced 
until  men  are  fed  to  make  them.  Besides, 
they  are  useless  until  men  with  stout  -hearts 
and  full  stomachs  hurl  them  against  the 
enemy.  No  war  can  be  won  without  food  for 
men. 

Since  American  enterprise  turned  to  indus¬ 
try  seventy-five  years  ago,  the  farms  have 
been  systematically  discriminated  against  and 
exploited,  resulting,  of  late  years,  in  a  complete 
denial  of  farmers’  constitutional  rights.  For 
the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  American 
farmers  have  been  struggling  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water.  They  have  not  had  their 
actual  costs  of  production.  They  have  been 
cheated  by  professional  promoters  and  organ¬ 
izers,  by  privileged  middlemen  and  monopolies, 
and  by  government  itself. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  farm  has  held  little 
promise  for  its  ambitious  sons  and  daughters. 
Largely  they  left  the  farm  for  fields  of  greater 
promise.  Some  remained  because  of  filial 
affection,  for  the  increasing  age  of  the  father 
and  mother,  and  because  of  love  for  the  farm 
home.  When  the  military  draft  became  effec¬ 
tive,  these  sons  were  the  first  to  be  called. 
The  hired  man  went  along  or  soon  followed. 
Farm  help  was  earning  a  wage  of  $2  to  $3  a 
day,  but  the  war  industries  offered  him  from 
$6  to  $10  a  day,  sometimes  more,  for  an  8- 
hour  day,  while  on  the  farm  he  works  14  hours 
and  often  up  to  16  hours.  Of  course,  he  left 
the  farm  job. 

During  the  past  month,  our  contacts  with 
farmers  throughout  the  Northeast  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  tragic  situation  confronting  agri¬ 
culture  today.  Not  one  of  these  farmers  is 
complaining  about  prices.  Every  one  of  them 
is  anxious  to  produce  jas  much  as  he  can,  but 
their  sons  are  being  drafted,  they  cannot  re¬ 
place  them  with  competent  help,  nor  can  they 
buy  machinery  to  make  up  for  this  shortage  in 
manpower.  To  date,  the  workers  furnished  by 
the  government  employment  services  have,  for 
the  most  part,  proven  to  be  not  only  inexperi¬ 
enced  but  incompetent  and  shiftless  as  well. 

The  situation  on  dairy  farms  is  the  most 
acute.  Hundreds  of  cattle  auctions  are  being 
held  every  day  and  many  cows  are  being  sold 
for  beef.  The  number  of  producers  supplying 
the  New  York  milk  market  alone  reached  a 
new  low  point  last  month.  Truck  farmers  are 
finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  permits  from 
their  rationing  boards  to  purchase  even  second 
hand  or  recapped  tires.  Just  last  week,  the 
War  Production  Board  announced  that  1943 
quotas  for  farm  machinery  would  be  cut  to 
20%  of  1940  production. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  record,  government 
officials  have  issued  demands  for  increased 
farm  production.  They  tell  us  that  American 
farms  must  produce  food  to  feed  themselves, 
their  families  and  hired  helpers,  to  feed  the 
civilian  population  and  war  workers  at  home, 
to  comply  with  our  lend-lease  obligations  to 
other  countries,  to  feed  our  allies  where 
needed,  to  feed  Hitler’s  starved  victims  in  the 
conquered  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  feed  the 
famished  people  of  the  world  after  the  war 
until  they  are  able  to  grow  food  for  themselves. 

This  nation  was  originally  pledged  to  equal¬ 
ity  of  opportunity,  freedom  and  justice  to  all 
citizens.  Where  farmers  are  concerned,  this 
pledge  has  not  been  kept.  This  is  a  truth  that 
no  man  attempts  to  deny.  Yet  farmers’  cour¬ 
age  and  patriotism  have  never  faltered.  They 
have  tackled  their  present  job  and  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  growing  record  crops  for  1942. 

Meanwhile,  ignoring  its  own  demands  for  in¬ 
creased  food  production,  the  administration  in 
Washington  muddles  and  straddles  the  real 
issue.  “Politics  as  usual”  is  still  the  order  of 
the  day.  Each  one  wants  every  one  else’s  au¬ 
thority  but  no  one  wants  to  take  on  even  his 


own  responsibility.  Apparently  they  do  not 
yet  realize  that  the  Victory  slogan  for  1943 
must  be  “Guns  and  Butter.”  The  President 
himself  says  that  agriculture  is  a  war  indus¬ 
try.  Let  him. put  these  words  into  action  and 
instruct  the  bureaus  and  agencies  and  boards, 
all  subject  to  his  personal  control,  that  hence¬ 
forth,  agriculture  shall  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  war  industries,  and  its 
workers  given  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

The  program,  as  we  see  it,  should  be  five¬ 
fold: 

1.  During  the  present  crisis  in  food  supply 
and  farm  labor  shortage,  defer  all  otherwise 
eligible  farmers  and  farm  workers  from  mili¬ 
tary  service,  on  condition  they  remain  on  the 
farms. 

2.  Increase  1943  production  quotas  for  farm 
machinery,  to  compensate  in  some  measure 
for  the  serious  farm  labor  shortage. 

3.  Readjust  all  extravagant  wage  scales  in 
industry  to  a  fair  and  just  level,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  further  flow  of  labor  from  farm 
to  factory,  and  also  to  prevent  a  “Runaway” 
consumer  purchasing  power. 

4.  Rescind  the  order  suspending  further 
prosecution  of  the  food  monopolies  and  order 
immediate  trials,  in  order  to  uncover  possible 
exorbitant  profits  or  inefficiencies  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  food  distribution. 

5.  Permit  farmers  to  set  a  price  on  their 
products  to  cover  at  least  cost  of  production 
and  a  profit,  equal  to  profits  earned  in  industry, 
and  the  farms  of  America  will  supply  all  the 
food  required  to  win  the  war. 

$5,000,000  Subsidy  to  Milk 
Dealers 

ONE  of  the  rankest  frauds  ever  perpetrated 
by  New  York  milk  dealers  has  just  been 
engineered  with  the  connivance  of  government 
officials  and,  as  usual,  at  the  expense  of  milk 
producers.  Announced  quietly  two  weeks  ago 
as  an ‘attempt  to  assist  dairymen  in  their  fight 
against  rising  farm  costs,  the  plan  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Stripped  of  all  its  slick  finery,  and 
despite  their  fake  hesitancy  at  the  outset  in 
accepting  a  dole,  it  is  a  simple,  out-and-out 
subsidy  to  milk  dealers. 

Under  this  new  program,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  a  government  agency,  has 
bought  from  dealers  for  $3.30  a  cwt.  all  milk 
purchased  by  them  as  Class  I  from  farmers  in 
October  and  then  has  sold  it  back  to  the  same 
dealers  for  $3.10  a  cwt.  It  is  stated  that,  with 
price  ceilings  on  milk  sold  to  stores  as  well  as 
to  consumers,  either  in  stores  or  by  home  de¬ 
livery,  the  dealers  could  not  afford  to  continue 
paying  producers  the  20 -cent  increase  in  the 
Class  I  fluid  price  from  $3.10  to  $3.30  a  cwt.,* 
effective  September  1  last.  With  an  average 
Class  I  supply  of  2  million  cwts.  a  month,  deal¬ 
ers  will  therefore  receive  $400,000  this  month. 
The  extension  of  the  plan  beyond  October  is 
still  undecided. 

The  plan  should  never  have  been  adopted  at 
all  and  under  no  circumstances  should  it  be 
continued.  If  anybody  had  taken  the  time  or 
had  the  courage  to  review  the  true  facts,  this 
dealer  scheme  would  have  been  spiked  at  the 
start.  ’  Since  March,  1937,  down  to  date,  the 
dealer  spread  on  fluid  milk  has  increased 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year.  Every 
price  change,  either  to  producers  or  to  con¬ 
sumers,  has  brought  extra  profits  to  dealers. 
In  March,  1937,  with  a  Class  I  price  of  $2.90 
a  cwt.  and  a  retail  price  of  13  cents  a  quart, 
the  dealer  spread  was  $3.21  a  cwt.,  or  7.08 
cents  a  quart.  On  April  1,  1942,  five  years 
later,  the  producer  price  was  $2.85  a  cwt.  and 
the  retail  price  was  16  ^  cents  a  quart,  with  a 
dealer  spread  of  $4.90  a  cwt.,  or  10.44  cents 
a  quart.  In  other  words,  the  producer  was 
receiving  5  cents  a  cwt.  less  in  1942  than  in 
1937,  the  consumer  was  paying  3%  cents  a 
quart,  or  $1.64  a  cwt.,  more,  and  the  dealer 
spread  had  increased  more  than  52  per  cent. 
Then,  on  May  1,  1942,  the  price  to  consumers 
was  increased  another  half  cent  a  quart,  which 
boosted  the  dealer  spread  to  a  record,  all-time 
high  of  $5.14  a  cwt.,  or  10.92  cents  a  quart. 

Since  May  1,  there  have  been  two  increases 
in  the  Class  I  price  to  producers;  one  of  25 
cents  from  $2.85  to  $3.10  on  July  1,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  on  September  1  of  20  cents  from  $3.10  to 
$3.30.  As  of  today,  therefore,  with  the  special 
20 -cent  October  bonus  to  dealers,  the  dealer 
spread  is  $4.89,  which  figures  at  exactly  $1.68 
more  than  the  dealer  spread  five  years  ago,  and 


still  dealers  are  complaining  that  they  cannot 
make  ends  meet. 

Dealers  will  say  that  their  big  problem  is 
store  prices  rather  than  door-step  delivery 
prices.  Fortunately,  the  .big  dealer  monopoly 
has  not  been  able  to  dominate  the  store  trade 
as  completely  and  as  selfishly  as  it  has  the 
home  trade,  due  primarily  to  competition  from 
smaller  independent  dealers.  Last  Spring,  a 
special  drive  was  made  by  the  big  dealers’ to 
freeze  the  independents  out  of  the  market  by 
a  ruthless  campaign  of  price  cutting  in  the 
store  trade.  As  a  result,  wholesale  prices  were 
lowered  and  now,  the  O.P.A.  seeks  to  enforce 
these  March,  1942  prices  as  ceilings.  Caught 
for  a  few  extra  dollars  because  of  their  own 
deliberate,  selfish  scheming,  the  big  dealers 
set  up  a  howl  of  anguish  and  are  immediately 
rescued  by  a  government  hand-out  because 
they  cannot,  on  their  own  pleading,  wholesale 
milk  to  stores  for  4  cents  a  quart  and  make  a 
profit. 

In  these  times  of  emergency,  all  of  us  are 
being  asked  to  make  sacrifices;  and  all  of  us 
are.  Farmers  are  straining  every  muscle  to 
keep  the  world’s  breadbasket  replenished,  yet 
are  still  nowhere  near  their  own  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Consumers  are  going  without  many 
of  the  little  comforts  of  life,  and  even  some  of 
the  necessities.  What  are  the  big  milk  dealers 
contributing  to  the  war  effort?  Only  an  in¬ 
sincere  complaint  that  they  cannot  possibly 
operate  at  a  profit  with  a  10 -cent  retail  price 
spread  and  a  4-cent  wholesale  price  spread, 
and  a  plea  to  be  allowed  to  hit  the  taxpayers’ 
pot  for  a  paltry  $400,000  a  month. 

We  suggest  that  a  slash  in  officers’  salaries, 
or  a  cut  in  stock  dividends,  or  perhaps  a  little 
of  both,  would  quickly  solve  that  problem,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  government  subsidy  of  inefficiency, 
extravagance  and  mismanagement  to  the  tune 
of  $5,000,000  a  year. 


A  Phoney  Answer 

Last  March,  some  self-annointed  farm  leaders 
created  Free  Farmers,  Inc.  for  the  alleged  purpose 
of  defeating  the  attempt  of  John  L.  Lewis  to  or¬ 
ganize  dairy  farmers  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union,  and  of  preserving  democracy 
in  agriculture.  The  original  by-laws  set  up  by 
the  founders  did,  strangely  enough,  include  the 
democratic  rule  that  every  farmer  contributing 
$1.00  would  have  voting,  and  property  rights  in 
the  corporation. 

However,  on  July  2,  1942,  the  by-laws  were 
amended  so  that  only  farm  organizations  with  25 
or  more  members  would  have  voting  and  property 
rights.  The  individuals  who  contributed  were  thus 
disfranchised.  This  was  first  disclosed  and  clearly 
explained  in  the  July  25,  1942  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

When  I  read  your  article,  I  was  so  shocked  by 
this  change  in  procedure  that  I  complained  to  one 
director  of  the  board,  known  to  me,  asking  for 
the  reason  for  the  change.  The  first  reply  to  my 
letter  was  prompt  and  appeasing;  then  later,  slow 
and  reluctant.  The  correspondence  livened  up 
after  I  published  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  a  local 
paper. 

Finding  this  fruitless,  I  wrote  the  main  office 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  received  a  prompt  reply. 
The  executive  secretary  wrote  that  the  by-laws 
were  amended  to  prevent  any  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion  from  buying  its  way  into  control  of  Free 
Farmers,  Inc.  He. further  said  that  one  “could 
readily  see  that  under  the  original  by-laws  any 
organization  could  have  contributed  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  and  furnish  a  list  of  contributing,  vot¬ 
ing  members.”  This,  according  to  the  official, 
would  have  enabled  a  single  farm  organization 
to  gam  complete  voting  control  of  Free  Farmers 
and  could  have  destroyed  the  democratic  action 
possible  under  the  amended  by-laws. 

This  was  no  answer  to  my  question.  It  does  not 
reveal  the  real  reason  for  the  amendments  to  the ' 
by-latvs,  which  I  believe  was  to  destroy  the  demo¬ 
cratic  control  by  individual  members  and  make  a 
“dictator”  control  by  officials  of-  the  member  or¬ 
ganizations,  similar  to  the  control  by  Johp  L.  Lewis 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  Union.  All  dictators 
look  alike  to  me.  I  believe  in  true  democracy  for 
both  labor  and  farmers;  in  short,  for  all  the  people. 
But  when  self-appointed  leaders  conspire  to  ex¬ 
ploit  dairymen  while  pretending  friendship  and 
service,  I  can  do  ho  less  than  join  my  fellow  dairy¬ 
men  in  a  joint  protest  against  the  insult  to  our 
intelligence. 

No,  this  Free  Farmers,  Inc.  will  never  make  the 
farmers  “free”.  Its  high-sounding  hame  and  slo¬ 
gan  is  a  fake.  Instead  of  being  trapped  by  a  labor 
dictator,  they  will  be  trapped  by  a  group  of  leader- 
dictators.  Both  work  against  the  principles  of 
our  great  democracy  and  therefore  approach  what 
is  today  called  the  “fifth  column”.  We  must  be¬ 
ware  of  such  “friends”.  We  must  preserve  our 
birthright  of  free  speech.  We  must  reftise  to  “con¬ 
tribute*  to  exploiters.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
farmers  generally  have  caught  on  to  the  tricks  in 
this  “Free  Farmers”  movement  which  has  now,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  collapsed  completely. 

Farmers  must  select  our  leaders  from  our  own 
stock  of  “dirt  farmers”,  really  unselfish  men,  and 
as  The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  so  long  and  con¬ 
sistently  advised,  rotate  our  leaders  lest  we  over¬ 
look  high  talent  and  develop  dangerous  dictators. 

New  Jersey.  Andrew  Cordian. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Suffolk  Sheep 

For  many  years  we  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  sheep;  however,  living 
near  an  oversized  village  did  not  al¬ 
low  us  to  indulge  in  raising  more 
than  an  odd  sheep  at  intervals.  Later 
we  were  able  to  purchase  a  fifty-acre 
farm.  This  farm  was  my  playground 
when  a  boy,  but  for  the  past  thirty 
years  it  had  been  rented  and  every¬ 
thing  taken  off  and  nothing  put  back, 
even  the  house  and  barn  were  torn 
down.  My  first  move  after  taking 
title  to  the  farm,  was  to  build  a  small 
barn  18  x  36,  suited  for  a  small  flock 
of  sheep,  and  do  some  fencing  and 
seed  a  five-acre  lot  for  pasture. 

While  driving  about  the  country 
one  day,  we  saw  a  ram  lamb  tied  to 
a  stake  and  stopping  the  car,  inquired 
the  breed  and  learned  it  was  a  Suf¬ 
folk.  I  felt  then  that  this  was  the 
breed  I  would  like  to  raise.  Our  next 
job  was  to  find  someone  with  some 
breeding  stock  for  sale.  We  were 
very  fortunate  in  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  sheep  man  whose 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and 
we  started  with  two  bred  yearling 
ewes.  Since  that  time  we  have  pur¬ 
chased  two  more  good  yearlings  and 
the  best  ram  we  could  obtain,  and 
also  purchased  a  very  nice  yearling 
bred  to  a  good  ram,  over  in  Canada. 
This  was  our  foundation  stock,  and 
we  are  so  pleased,  as  our  Suffolks 
have  become  a  source  of  both  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit.  They  are  very  tame 
and  a  hardy,  thrifty  sheep,  and  they 
are  also  very  nice  to  look  at. 

We  have  found  that  the  lambs  ma¬ 
ture  quickly  and  are  ready  for  market 
when  they  are  three  or  four  months 
old.  They  weigh  just  about  a  pound 
for  each  day  of  age.  I  have  found 
that  Suffolks  are  becoming  more 
popular  each  year,  as  sheep  men  learn 
their  merits.  There  is  a  big  demand 
for  yearling  rams  in  the  Western 
States.  R*  D*  s* 

New  York. 


Balanced  Farming 

One  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
North  Girard,  Pennsylvania,  on  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Highway  No.  5,  Harry  Grim- 
shaw  and  his  two  sons,  Donald  and 
Howard,  are  successfully  operating 
their  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Here  they 
are  proving  that  “balanced”  farming 
on  one  hundred  and  twelve  acres  of 
gravel  loam  soil  will  support  six 
people  in  comfort  and  plenty.  Their 
special  interest  and  best  paying  prod¬ 
uct  is  the  herd  of  Berkshire  hogs 
which  are  registered  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Berkshire  Association.  They  have 
two  hex'd  boars,  sixteen  sows,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  herd  being  young  pigs 
of  various  ages. 

One  herd  boar  is  Super  Eventua- 
tion,  No.  367574,  farrowed  September 
4,  1936  and  a  good  son  of  Cornell’s 
Eventuation,  No.  359237,  the  boar 
who  sired  the  Grand  Champion  Bar- 
rows  at  the  Chicago  International 
Stock  Show  for  the  years  1936  and 
1937.  Super  Eventuation’s  weight  is 
about  750  pounds.  The  other  herd 
boar  is  Baron  Pennberk,  No.  367569, 
a  litter  mate  of  the  boar  who  sired 
the  Grand  Champion  Barrow  over  all 
breeds  at  the  Chicago  International 
Stock  Show  in  1938.  He  weighs  more 
than  700  pounds.  Both  of  these  boars 
were  bred  at  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 

J0g0# 

One  of  their  outstanding  brood 
sows  is  Miss  Edgar,  No.  371948,  far¬ 
rowed  September  2,  1936.  Five  sows 
were  purchased  at  the  Berkshire  Con¬ 
gress  in  Columbus,  Ohio  in  1937  and 
Miss  Edgar  was  one  of  these.  Three 
sows  were  bought  at  the  Harrisburg 
Farm  Show  in  January,  1939.  The 
average  weight  of  these  sows  is  600 
pounds.  .  ,  , 

All  their  hogs  are  vaccinated  for 
hog  cholera,  using  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  of  virus  and  serum.  Since  the 
arrival  of  the  spring  litters  the  hog 
shelters  and  pen  fences  have  been 
moved  three  times.  All  partitions 
inside  the  main  fence  are  so  arranged 
as  to  confine  each  sow  to  her  par¬ 
ticular  pen,  but  allow  the  young  pigs 
free  access  to  adjoining  pens.  The 
little  pigs  runs  about  their  own  pen 
and  dash  expertly  through  the  small 
square  openings  into  other  pens.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  range  of  several  enclosures, 
they  are  strong  and  muscular  in  build 
and  promise  good  future  develop¬ 
ment.  All  fencing  is  constructed  in 
sections  about  twelve  feet  in  length 
and  three  feet  high,  resembling  pas¬ 


ture  gates.  These  sections  are  joined 
at  posts  and  are  easy  to  take  down 
and  put  up  at  another  site. 

Besides  hogs,  the  Grimshaws  have 
other  farming  projects.  Twelve  acres 
of  land  are  planted  to  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  asparagus  which  yields  an 
average  of  300  to  400  dozen  bunches 
to  the  acre.  Much  of  this  is  trucked 
directly  into  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Twenty- 
seven  acres  of  land  are  given  to 
apple  orchards,  Macintosh  being  the 
earliest  variety,  Northern  Spies  the 
latest.  In  between  come  the  Cort¬ 
land,  Red  Delicious,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Rome  Beauty  and  Jonathan. 


These  are  handled  and  retailed  at 
their  attractive  roadside  stand.  The 
Montmorency  Cherry  orchard  covers 
seven  acres  and  the  cherries  are  ship¬ 
ped  to  a  canning  factory  at  North 
East,  Pa.  each  year.  A  five-acre 
Rochester  Peach  orchard  supplies  the 
roadside  stand  with  peaches  which 
are  equally  good  for  eating  or  can¬ 
ning.  Four  or  five  acres  of  Hearts  of 
Gold  and  Delicious  melons  are 
planted  each  year  and  sold  retail. 

Four  heavy  type  farm  horses  and  a 
tractor  plow,  fit  and  cultivate  the 


land,  orchards  and  other  crops.  Two 
Guernsey  cows  furnish  milk,  butter 
and  cream  for  the  household. 

The  farm  house  sets  in  a  wide 
lawn  and  is  sheltered  from  the  high¬ 
way  by  evergreen  planting.  A 
gravelled  drive  curves  along  the  east 
side  of  the  house  back  to  the  large 
barn  with  its  towering  silo.  A  brisk 
stream  flows  from  the  south,  follow¬ 
ing  the  curve  of  the  driveway.  Its 
banks  are  shaded  by  huge,  old  sweep¬ 
ing  willows  and  giant  poplars.  The 
rooms  of  the  house  are  big,  the  walls 
papered  in  sunny  tones  and  the  wood¬ 
work  is  snow  white  enamel. 


Mrs.  Grimshaw  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  manage  the  household  duties 
and  in  addition,  do  much  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  roadside  stand. 
There  is  a  small,  rosy-cheeked,  sturdy 
grand-daughter  who  toddles  about  in 
red-trimmed  blue  overalls  and  whom 
I  suspect  of  being  the  only  real  boss 
on  the  place.  She  is  adored,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  spoiled.  Each  member 
of  the  family  seems  to  consult  the 
others  before  any  course  of  action  is 
decided  upon.  C.  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


Riding  Molly 

I  used  to  deal  considerably  in  live¬ 
stock  and  one  day,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  my  deals,  I  found  myself  in 
possession  of  a  pair  of  mules.  They 
were  a  team  that  had  been  in  the 
neighborhood  for  several  years,  and 
were  well  known  to  everyone.  Molly 
and  Jack,  as  they  were  called,  were 
not  a  valuable  team,  but  they  were 
good  workers  and  were  perfectly 
gentle,  with  the  exception  that  she 
simply  wouldn’t;  let  a  person  on  her 
back. 

I  had  Charley  Turner  working  for 
me,  and  we  had  cut  a  lot  of  wood  on 
the  mountain  about  a  mile  from  the 
house.  We  had  both  been  working 
for  several  days  skidding  it  together. 
Each  of  us  used  one  mule  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  I  drove  Molly  and  Charley 
drove  J ack.  One  afternoon  I  had 
some  work  to  do  at  home  so  Charley 
took  Molly,  when  he  went  back  to  the 
mountain  after  dinner.  I  laughed 
when  he  started  out,  and  said:  “I 
should  think  you  would  take  Jack, 
so  you  could  ride.” 

“I  would  rather  walk  and  drive 
Molly,”  he  replied,  as  he  started  to¬ 
ward  the  mountain,  tramping  along 
at  Molly’s  heels. 

Charley  reached  the  mountain,  and 
for  the  next  couple  of  hours  was  busy 
skidding  wood.  Suddenly  his  foot 
slipped  just  as  a  log  rolled.  The  log 
jammed  his  leg  against  a  stump. 
There  was  a  sickening  snap  as  the 
bone  broke,  just  above  the  ankle. 
There  was  no  prospect  of  any  help 
for  at  least  three  or  four  hours.  I 
wouldn’t  expect  him  before  dark.  He 
groaned  in  despair.  Molly  turned  her 
head  toward  him,  seeming  to  inquire 
what  the  trouble  was.  Did  she  realize 
that  something  was  wrong?  Charley 
crawled  to  her  side.  Grasping  the 
harness  he  pulled  himself  up  on  his 
sound  leg.  Still  Molly  never  moved. 
Would  she  carry  him  home?  Finally 
Charley  managed  to  drag  himself  on 
to  her  back.  Molly  stood  perfectly 
still  until  he  told  her  to  go,  then  she 
carried  him  safely  home.  l.  d.  c. 

Maine. 


These  Suffolk  ewes  are  owned  by  Ralph  D.  Stowell,  Alden,  Erie  County, 
New  York.  He  has  found  that  sheep  are  an  excellent  source  of  farm  income. 


At  the  New  Jersey  Fair 


The  New  Jersey  State  Fair  was 
held  at  Trenton  from  September  27 
to  October  3,  inclusive.  It  was  well 
attended,  with  favorable  weather  pre¬ 
vailing  most  of  the  week.  President 
George  A.  Hamid  put  on  a  good  show. 
The  livestock,  poultry,  4-H  Club, 
domestic  arts,  culinary  products, 
grange  and  floral  exhibits  were  all  of 
the  first  order. 

The  poultry  show  was  under  the 
direction  of  Harry  W.  Sterling,  Mor- 
risville,  Pa.,  assisted  by  Raymond 
Heald,  West  Chester,  Pa.  The  single 
class  entry  plan  was  used.  It  stops 
cannibalism,  which  is  sometimes  pre¬ 
valent  in  show  pens,  especially  if  the 
weather  turns  hot.  Poultry  was  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  specially  constructed 
wagon  for  the  first  time  in  the  annual 
livestock  show  parade.  The  carrier 
used  was  provided  by  Edgewood 
Farms,  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  Among 
the  prominent  poultry  exhibitors  and 
prize  winners  were  such  well  known 
breeders  as  M.  S.  Hoke,  Spring 
Grove,  Pa.;  Mordela  Farm,  Riegels- 
ville,  Pa.;  Silas  H.  Andrews,  Mineola, 
L.  I.;  Edgewood  Farms,  and  John  C. 
Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  this  year’s  ex¬ 
hibitors  had  raised  over  90  per  cent 
of  their  show  birds. 

Professor  J.  W.  Bartlett  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  was  ad¬ 
viser  on  the  Coliseum  program. 
Horses,  sheep  and  hogs  were  under 
the  supervision  of  Professor  W.  C. 
Skelley,  Animal  Husbandry  Depart¬ 
ment,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  O’Dowd’s  Dairy, 
Pine  Brook,  N.  J.,  dominated  the  Bel¬ 
gian  classes.  Rush  Valley  Farm, 
Rushland,  Pa.,  was  i\ot  to  be  denied 
the  percheron  classes  on  Dukes  Cap- 
tivator.  He  is  every  inch  a  champion. 
Leeman  Farm,  New  Hope,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  provided  strong  competition.  W. 
Dunning,  Augusta, «-New  Jersey,  took 
the  tops  with  Suffolks. 

The  sheep  show  presented  well 
filled  classes  with  excellent  entries. 
James  and  Collins,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  won  Champion  Shropshire  ewe. 


The  entries  and  winnings  from  the 
flock  of  the  McK  Twombly  Estate, 
Ruth  V.  Twomby,  Convent,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  were  notable.  Their  winning 
yearling  Shropshire  ewe  was  thick 
and  deep  with  an  excellent  fleece. 
Whitney  Homestead,  owned  by  M.  C. 
Whitney,  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  exhibited 
some  real  Dorsets  and  Hampshires. 

The  up-swing  on  pork  was  reflected 
in  a  good  hog  show.  I.  T.  Hickman 
and  Son,  Mt.  Victory,  Ohio,  won 
Grand  Champion  Chester  White  boar 
award,  and  many  other  tops.  East 
View  Farm,  owned  by  J.  P.  Neal, 
Kings  Creek,  South  Carolina,  had  the 
Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Berk¬ 
shire  boar.  Edward  F.  Harris,  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  won  Junior  and  Grand 
Champion  Berkshire  sow  premiums 
and  many  other  tops.  In  the  Poland 
China  classes  M.  C.  Brown,  Martins¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  received  the  purples. 

Superintendent  William  N.  Nulton, 
Jr.,  was  a  busy  man  with  his  duties 
in  the  cattle  barn  and  supervision  of 
the  livestock  Cavalcade  of  America 
parade.  On  Thursday,  Governor’s 
Day,  the  colored  students  in  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  led  most  of  the 
livestock  featured  in  the  parade. 
They  did  a  good  job.  Governor 
Charles  Edison  had  an  appreciative 
audience  when  he  mentioned  that 
the  New  Jersey  Fair  for  over  50  years 
has  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
farmer  and  industrialist  to  display 
their  great  attainments  in  agriculture, 
industry,  education  and  art. 

In  the  Ayrshire  classes  Junior  and 
Grand  Champion  bull  was  won  by  the 
entry  of  Lillian  H.  Landis,  Green  Hill 
Farm,  East  Greenville,  Pa,  on  G.  H. 
Golden  Sun.  They  also  exhibited  the 
Senior  Champion  bull,  G.  H.  Chal¬ 
lenge.  The  three-year-old  entry  of 
W.  Dietz,  Spring  Cress  Farms,  Yard- 
ley,  Pa.,  Spring  Cress  Lady  Becky, 
won  the  female  purple. 

The  Holstein  Grand  Championships 
went  to  the  entries  of  Robertson 
Farms,  York,  Pa.  King  Bessie  Korn- 
dyke  Clark  Gable  was  decorated  with 
the  Senior  and  Grand  purple.  Junior 


Championship  bull  honor  was  won  by 
Green  Hill  Moncade,  owned  by  Wm. 
H.  Landis,  East  Greenville,  Pa. 
K.  B.  K.  Beets  Echo  was  Junior  and 
Grand  Champion  female,  and  Senior 
Holstein  female  purple  went  to  Molly 
Ormsby  Supreme,  both  owned  and 
exhibited  by  Robertson  Farms. 

The  sweet  two-year-old  Guernsey 
heifer,  Northerner’s  Betty,  took  the 
purple  handily.  She  was  exhibited  to 
top  honors  in  both  the  4-H  and  open 
classes  by  her  owner,  Paul  A. 
Schomp,  Freehold,  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.  Grand  Champion  Guernsey  bull 
was  exhibited  and  owned  by  Charles 
Brenneman  of  Volant,  Lawrence 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Arthur  Gonzalez,  Whitehall,  Pitts- 
town,  N.  J.,  won  Senior  and  Grand 
Championship  ribbons  in  the  Jersey 
bull  classes  on  his  two-year-old,  De¬ 
sign  Rush  Pioneer.  Junior  Champion 
bull  went  to  Hamilton  Farm,  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J.,  on  Somares  Royalty. 
They  also  exhibited  the  Junior  and 
Grand  Champion  female,  Windemere 
Crystal  Lady.  Senior  purple  went  to 
Fry  Brothers,  Laytonsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  Double  Last  Rosie  Fern. 

Mathew  Sydam,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  won  both  Grand  Championships 
in  the  Brown-Swiss  classes.  d. 


Spring  Cress  Lady  Becky,  Senior  and 
Grand  Champion  Ayrshire  cow  at  the 
1942  New  Jersey  State  Fair,  is  owned 
by  W.  Dietz,  Spring  Cress  Farm, 
Yardley ,  Penna. 
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AMAZING 

„<mTEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  .it!.  Milks  up  to .25%  faster  leaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  ana  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to ,  any  s.ze 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick- Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to  -  1 

clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


GUARANTEE1 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  a  1 1  you  r 
money  back. 


R.  E.  MAES,  951  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


Dairymen!  Is  The 

MASTITIS 

Bug  Robbing  You? 


If  so,  why  not  learn  how  to  “Clip  the 
Claws”  of  this  troublesome  Bug,  just  as 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  are  doing  every  day. 
Instead  of  wasting  money  on  ‘Magical  Treat¬ 
ments”,  why  not  go  about  it  the  easy,  inex¬ 
pensive,  common  sense  way.  Let  the  KO-la-x 
Vitamin  “D”  Prophylaxis  Plan  PROVE  that 
it  can  do  for  VOUR  herd,  just  what  it  has 
done  for  Thousands  of  others.  Don  t  wait 
until  it’s  Chronic,  Milk  rejected,  a  good  cow 
lost  and  too  late.  Write  NOW  to  Sterling 
Research  Corp.  Dept.  R-5,  775  Mam  St.  and 
state  number  of  cows  in herd.  Let .  us  mai 
you  details  of  our  FREE  INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER,  so  you  can  PROVE  IT  for  yourself. 
That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?  There  s  no  obligation 
of  any  kind.  So  write  today. 


|  SHEEP  | 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

With  size,  all  ages  PUeesreasonabla 

J.  H.  WHITMORE,  MT.  MORRIS,  NEW  YORK 

CUCITD  Purebred  flock  of  40  bred  ewes,  con- 
SHEEP  sisting  of  Cheviots.  Oxfords  and 
Hampshires,  selected  for  wool  and  mutton.  Included 
aro  3  rams  and  several  female  spring  ^mbs. 

ROYE  C.  MUNSELL,  R.  D.  3,  PERKASIE,  PA. 

D  egistered  Oxford  rams,  good ^ bone,  breeding. 

Rand  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  N«  Y. 

D  eg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams-JPrlced 

ILight.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville.  New  York 

|  MINKS  | 

117  MjINKS  117 

Fine  Breeding  Sfock 

All  or  any  amount  with  pens.  Write  or  see  us. 

JOHN  STEIN,  R.D.  MIDLAND  PARK,  N.  J. 

HORSES  and  PONIES  | 

r,/\n  Id  A  V  V?  2  Pure  Bred  Pcrcheron  Hares 
FUR  !>ALL  and  2  colts.  Also  2  Pure  Bred 
Guernsey  Bulls  Good  Pedigrees,  Ready  for  Service. 

GOLDEN  HARVEST  FARM 

Bridgewater,  Conn.  —  TeL  New  Milford  253-J3 

GOATS 

Nubian  Dairy  Goats  g!r?cke. 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y, 

Toggenburg  Goats  bred  and  milking  animals  as  well 

1  as  kids  usually  available.  Also  buck  service. 

MINKDALE  FARMS  GOAT  DAIRY,  Newtown,  Conn. 

Bred  does.  Purebred  Saancn  and  Toggenburg  servlea 

STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  PEEKSKILL,  NEW  YORK 

|  MISCELLANEOUS 

CAD  CHIT  Female  Sicilian  Donkey  three  years  old. 
rUlY  DALE  Good  home  most  important.  Only  consider 
one  where  there  is  male  donkey  for  mate.  Write— 

E.  BROOKS.  -  CALIFON,  NEW  JERSEY 

RABBITS 

kiuxir.D.Lklt  Wool  up  again.  No  killing  to  profit. 
Angora  KaDDlt  Limited  offer  two  does  and  buck  $9.75. 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND.  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N,  Y. 

Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Sale 

Thirty-eight  head  of  Brown  Swiss 
consigned  to  the  Eastern  Brown  Swiss 
Breeders’  annual  sale,  October  3, 
Earlville,  N.  Y.,  sold  for  a  total  of 
$14,665.  Fourteen  cows  averaged 
$482;  five  open  heifers  averaged  $387; 
eleven  bred  heifers  averaged  $347; 
five  bulls,  under  one  year,  averaged 
$250,  and  three  heifers,  two  months 
old,  averaged  $303. 

Top  cow,  Walhalla  Bardella,  from 
Walhalla  Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y.,  went 
to  L.  H.  Acelton,  Granby,  Conn.,  for 
the  sum  of  $1,225.  Mr.  Acelton  pur¬ 
chased  the  next  two  high  selling  cows, 
as  well  as  fifteen  others,  for  a  total 
price  of  $8,625.  R.  E.  Morrison, 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  bought  five  head  for 
an  average  price  of  $362.  R.  Schlyter, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  took  two  at  $252  per 
head.  The  sale  was  under  manage¬ 
ment  of  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico, 
N.  Y.  Clarence  B.  Smith,  Pincon¬ 
ning,  Michigan,  was  the  auctioneer. 


Pleasant  Work — Good  Pay 

For  men  or  women,  boys  or 
girls,  to  represent  The  Rural 
New  -  Yorker  in  your  own 
county  or  community.  The 
demand  for  it  is  increasing 
wherever  there  is  a  garden  or 
lawn  as  well  as  in  the  farm 
home.  Business  and  profession¬ 
al  men  like  it. 

Write  for  terms  and  exclu¬ 
sive  territory. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street, 

New  York  City 


High  Holstein  Records 

The  Holstein  herd  of  Beniah  Mor¬ 
rison,  Rensselaer  Falls,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  finished 
its  eighth  year  in  Holstein  herd  test. 
During  this  period  it  made  the  high 
average  of  16,1)60  pounds  of  milk  and 
576.1  pounds  of  butterfat.  This  18* 
cow  herd  was  milked  three  times 
daily.  In  the  last  completed  yearly 
Morrison  herd  test,  one  cow,  Leafy 
Lawn  Ormsby  Duplicate,  made  23,658 
pounds  of  milk  and  824.8  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Their  second  high  cow. 
Leafy  Lawn  Ormsby  Louise,  pro¬ 
duced  19,507  pounds  of  milk  and  749.9 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Card  Farm  Blanche  Korndyke, 
owned  by  Henry  Theismann,  East 
Concord,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  305-day,  twice-a- 
day  milking,  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  record  of  21,4/y 
pounds  of  milk  containing  893.5 
pounds  of  butterfat. 


A  New  York  State  production 
record  has  recently  been  made  by 
a  registered  Holstein-Friesian  cow 
owned  by  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico. 
Pebble  Beach  Nan  is  the  new  cham¬ 
pion,  taking  the  lead  for  all  of  New 
York’s  junior  3-year-old  Holsteins 
milked  four  times  daily  in  the  Yearly 
Division,  with  a  production  of  967.8 
pounds  of  butterfat  from  20,797 
pounds  of  milk. 


Good  breeding  stock  usually  comes  from 
proven  lines.  We  are  offering  for  sale  spring 
and  fall  Hampshire  boars  and  spring  gilts. 

Breeders  of  Hampshire  Hogs  and  Aberdeen-Angus 

BAYSHORE,  1.  I.  XV  NEW  YORK 

F  A  R  M 

New  York  /lddresS-IsbrandtSCIl-26  Broadway  Tel.  Hanover  2-3512 


BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSES  FOR  ECONOMICAL  FARM  POWER 

Farm  with  Belgians  and  save  gas,  rubber  and  steel 
for  the  use  of  our  armed  forces.  Belgian  mares  will 
do  their  share  of  the  farm  work  and  produce  colts 
as  dividends.  Their  great  pulling  power,  easy-keep¬ 
ing  qualities,  gentle  disposition  and  attractive-  color 
also  make  Belgians  especially  desirable  for  city  de¬ 
livery.  Our  breeders  have  good  horses  for  sale  at 
reasonable  prices. 

For  free  copies  of  the  1942  Belgian  Review  and  new 
illustrated  Belgian  Booklet ,  a  sellers  list  and  list  of 
membeYs,  write  to 

BELGIAN  DRAFT  HORSE  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

H.  J.  Brant,  Secretary  Dept.  RN,  Wabash,  Indiana 


SHORTHORNS 


] 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce  Great  opporturuty 
with  Milking  Shorthorns  Four  Percent  mlk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  mi^  breeds.  F^^ 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHtiRrHUMJN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50e;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Chicago.  Illinois. 


Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 


PURE 
BRED 

"Tell  us  the  ago  you  desire  ,, 

WM.~J.  BREW  &  SONS,  BERGEN.  NEW  YORK 


c 


SWINE 


GUERNSEYS 


] 


Tarbell  Farms  Gnernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — «also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World's  Champion  Jr.  3  year!  old  and  Tarbell 
Furms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World's  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  fun  informa¬ 
tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  SmithviUo  Flats,  N.Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc..  Required  by  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  August  24.  1912  of  THE 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  published  bi-weekly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October  1,  1942. 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  John  J. 
Dillon,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law. 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  that  the  following,  is  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March 
3  1933.  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and 

Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit : 

1  — That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 
Publisher:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New 
Y  ork  N  Y. 

Editor:  John  J.  Dillon.  333  W.  30th  St,  New  York, 
N  Y. 

Managing  Editor;  Russell  W.  Duck,  333  W.  30th  St.# 
New  York  N”.  Y. 

Business  Manager:  John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  — That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation, 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners 
must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 
unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  Well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member  must  be  given. ) 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  333  West  30th  St,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Dillon,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
William  F.  Berghold,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
William  A.  O'Brien.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Mary  D.  Walsh,  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 
Catherine  D.  McGratty,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Julia  D.  Bergbold.  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York 
Virginia  D.  Curry.  333  W.  30th  St..  New  York 

3.  _ That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  ana 

other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4  —That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stock¬ 
holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given  also  that  the  said  two  Para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  a3  so 
stated  by  him. 

5. — That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12 

months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  - .  (This 

information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

JOHN  J.  DILLON.  Publisher 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of 
September  1942. 

(SEAL)  LENA  KAUFMANN, 

Notary  Public,  Bronx  County  No.  33.  Reg.  No. 
22-K-43.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  297,  Reg.  No. 
3-K-188.  Commission  expires  March  30,  1943. 


125  REG.  HOLSTEINS 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  Earlville,  New  York 
America’s  Oldest  Holstein  Market 

Wednesday  November  4,  1942 

y  SALE  STARTS  AT  10  A.  M. 

Animals  healthy  on  all  tests.  100  fresh  and  very  close 
springers.  A  select  offering.  Plan  to  attend. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Sales  Mgr.,  Mexico,  N.Y. 


Today’s  Smartest  Investment  HOLSTEIN -F RIE- 

CflM  p.ul.  Buy  registered  animals  with  a  known 
Q1AI1  value  ancestry  of  high  productions'  Buy  HOL¬ 
STEINS.  They  produce  most  efficiently  and  economi¬ 
cally  the  largest  quantities  of  milk  and  butterfat — 
vital  foods  to  our  national  defense.  For  proof  write 
for  free  literature. 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA.  Box  1072,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Pigs  Ready  Fop  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Fine  stock 
sold  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
to  ship  October,  November  and  December.  Send  your 
order  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  $7.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 
WiU  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  TeL  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Reds 
6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.50 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00 
CHESTER  WHITES  7-8  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  St,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS !  WELL  BRED  STOCK 

Chester- Yorkshire  cross  and  Chester-Hampshire  cross 
6-7  weeks  old  $6.59.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

HENRY  M.  ANDERSON 

R.  F.  D„  Box  229.  Maynard.  Mass. 


-TAMWORTH  BOAR  REG1STERED- 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type— Best  of  Grazers 

Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 


D 


,%  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


2D 


I*  O  n  SALE 

Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

One  two-year-old,  $300;  one  18  months,  $400;  two 
six  months,  $200.  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

KENRIDGE  FARM  —  CORNWALL.  N.  Y. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE  REG.  HERD  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

Oattle  consisting  of  7  cows.  5  heifers.  5  calves  and 
1  herd  sire.  The  herd  is  free  from  T.B.  and  Bang's 
disease.  The  farm  has  been  sold  and  we  are  forced  to 
vacate.  Francis  J.  Mihm,  I  Hobart  St-,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


p  a  TTY  I?  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fresh 
l  *  LL  «!ni  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YORK 


c 


JERSEYS 


FfX  f*  *  T  Or  will  trade  pure  bred 

v  *V  ij  r\  X_i  Ei  Jersey  Bull  two  years  old. 
"Sybil  Breeding”  for  bred  heifer  or  cow.  Apply — 

Armstrong  Jersey  Dairy,  Locust  Valley,  New  York 


FERRETS 


] 


CDDDCTC  Special  ratters  $3.00  each;  $6.00  pair. 

rCKKClO  E.  L.  HARTMAN,  New  London.  Ohio 


This  is  an  outstanding  animal  Wonderful  sire  of  big 
litters.  Weighing  600  pounds.  Noti  fat.  Just  good  con¬ 
dition  for  breeding.  Price  $125-00.  Also  extra  nice 
unregistered  Chester  White  Boar  400  pounds.  One  year 
old  price  $65.00.  At  my  farm.  Animals  both  gentle. 
MITCHELL,  SELDEN,  LONG  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.I.C.— Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 
EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7,50  EACH 

HAMPSHIRES:  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

Trios  not  akin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  piga 
available.  Apply  —  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Purebred  Berkshire  Weanling  Pigs 

Either  sex,  •excellent  type  and  breeding. 

LESLIE  M.  MERWIN,  FILLMORE.  NEW  YORK 

Pnrebred  Chester  White  fSS"  tJ°  hea“srvi£ 

Excellent  type,  popular  breeding.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

FAD  6  i  f  KT  Hampshire  Boars.  Ready 
*  .  ”  ^  **  *-*  for  service.  From  a 

prize  winning  register  of  merit  Sow. 

F.  E.  BUSLER  R.  D-  No.  I,  Peach  Bottom,  Pa. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton,  Chester  Co..  Ponnal 
RFC  RFRKSHIRF^  Fal1  Pies  either  sex.  Cholera 

DElUYOIimLO  immune.  Best  of  bloodlines. 
Must  please.  HAVENS  BROS.  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

RFC  miRfifS  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fill  pigs. 
IUjU.UUIwv3  r.  f.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

~  DOGS  X  I 


IFREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
Non-Regi8Vered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES;  Champion  bloodlines  eligible 
to  registration  A.  K.  C.  Intelligent,  easily-trained. 

ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  RONKS,  PENNA. 


English.  Setters:  Pups  six  months.  A.K.C.  $15.00.  or 
American  Kennel  Club.  Fox-Beagle  pups  four  months. 

PA§E,  HARRINGTON  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 

Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Rmr  fnlline— Rnaolnc  aU  ages  any  color.  Woodland 
Reg,  tomes- peagies  Farms.  Hastings,  New  York 

Pol  line  Sables  from  exhibition  strains.  Priced  right. 

V/Ullica  Tweedon  Kennels,  Phoenix,  New  York 

fAIHF  PUPS  Males  *15.007  Females  $10.00. 
VVLL1E  lUliJ  Maidie  G.  Putnam,  Grafton,  Mass. 

f  ft  f  I  ICC  Puppies.  Excellent  type  and  breeding. 

LULLlEd  LYLE  GIFFORD,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  tSSS^. 

Ped.  Boston  and  Wire  Haired  Foxterrier  Puppies.  Also 
grown  stock.  Sunnysido  Kennels,  Carmel,  New  York 
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Splendid  Cough 
Relief  Is  Easily 
Mixed  at  Home 


Makes  Big  Saving. 


No  Cooking. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from 
coughs  due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your 
kitchen.  Once  tried,  you’ll  never  be  without 
it,  and  it’s  so  simple  and  easy. 

First,  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  A  child  could  do 
it.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2  %  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  Thjs  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of 
really  splendid  medicine  and  you  get  about 
four  times  as  much  for  your  money.  It  never 
spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  amazing. 
You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that  means 
business.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  and  eases  the  soreness, 
thus  it  makes  breathing  easy,  and  lets  you 
get  restful  sleep.  Just  try  it,  and  if  not 
pleased,  your  money  will  be  refunded 


AND 

After  H allow’ een 


Jack-o -Lantern  time  is  done, 
Leaves  go  brown  from  yellow, 
Orange  dulls  to  apricot, 

All  the  reds  are  mellow; 


For  the  Autumn’s  known  its  prime, 
Garish  pales  to  sober, 

And  the  brash  November  wind 
Shoves  aside  October. 

Leslie  Phillips. 


it 


Jo  Relieve 
Misery 
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TABLETS. SALVE. NOSE  DROPS 


,„Ta.ke  the  patriotic  path  to  Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion,  guided  by  our  splendid 
new  Book  of  Patterns!  Each  design  shown 
m  this  _  brilliant  32-page  book  is  fabric- 
conserving  and  follows  the  War  Production 
Board  regulations,  yet  each  is  smart,  origi¬ 
nal  and  excitingly  new.  For  furlough  fun 
there  are  afternoon  and  dinner  dresses  in 
the  new  slim,  draped  silhouette,  gala  even¬ 
ing  wear,  outdoor  sports  styles,  and  lovely 
bridal  attire.  And  for  active-duty  you’ll 
find  a  basic  wartime  wardrobe,  trim  two- 
piece  frocks  and  suits,  crisp  house  dresses 
There  are  young-world  clothes  from  tots 
through  teen-ages,  special  minus  styles  for 
plus  figures,  lingerie,  Christmas  gifts,  and 
two  pages  of  remodelling  and  fabric-salvag- 
ing  ideas.  Send  for  this  helpful,  inspiring 
book  of  patterns  today!  Price  of  the  book 
is  10  cents. 


New  Reripes  for 

Sugar 

Substitutes 


•  Just  off  the  press 
—  new  FREE  folder 
of  20  famous  sug¬ 
ar  saving  recipes. 
Simply  check  cou¬ 
pon  belowforFREE 
copy — or  add  10c 
for  Davis  Cook 
Book,  tool 


«■— 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

O  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Davis  Folder  of  20  Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

O  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For¬ 
mulas,  and  new  Folder. 

I  enclose  10c. 

(Please  print  plainly) 

Name. 

Street_ 

City_ 


Army  in  Aprons 

That  is  such  a  good  description  of 
the  great  army  of  homemakers — the 
women  behind  the  men — that  we 
wish  we  could  claim  it  as  original. 
But  it  really  belongs  to  the  “Health 
for  Victory  Clubs”  that  are  being 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  organized  by  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  electrical  equipment  manufactur¬ 
ers,  _  This  company  is  now  devoting 
all  its  efforts  to  war  work  and  the 
part  of  that  work  being  done  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department  is  in 
helping  the  housewife  to  plan  her 
meals  carefully  and  economically  in 
the  face  of  changing  conditions  and 
rising  costs.  The  work  started  with 
the  wives  of  the  company’s  own  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  main  plant  and  met 
with  a  fine  response  from  the  women. 
The  result  is  that  the  families  are 
better  fed,  the  men  are  able  to  do 
better  work  in  the  plant  and  the  wo¬ 
men  are  able  to  do  the  job  of  keeping 
the  family  “Healthy  for  Victory” 
more  knowingly. 

The  methods  of  cooking  by  which 
the  health  giving  properties  of  foods 
may  be  saved  instead  of  being  boiled 
away  or  thrown  down  the  sink,  are 
even  more  important  than  the  saving 
of  a  few  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  food, 
from  the  standpoint  of  nutrition. 
Proper  cooking  has  much  more  to  do 
with  the  good  our  food  does  in  build¬ 
ing  strong  bodies  than  most  people 
realize.  c.  b.  wT 
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Enriched  Flour 

Much  is  being  said,  by  writers,  lec¬ 
turers  and  Government  officials  about 
the  use  of  enriched  white  flour  and  a 
very  simple  explanation  is  this:  In 
producing  ordinary  white  flour  much 
of  the  food  value  of  the  wheat  is 
^  out;  in  fact  it  takes  three  loaves 
of  bread  made  from  plain  white  flour 
to  equal  the  food  value  of  one  loaf 
made  from  “enriched”  flour.  The  dark 
flours  contain  vitamin  Bt  and  the 
other  elements,  so  only  white  flour 
needs  to  be  enriched  and  this  is  done 
by  the  millers  under  a  special  gov¬ 
ernment  ruling  and  formula. 

Bread  baked  from  enriched  white 
flour  costs  no  more,  tastes  the  same 
and  is  baked  in  the  same  way  as 
aread  made  from  any  other  white 
flour  Using  the  standard  “all  pur¬ 
pose  enriched  flour  no  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  variations  in  quality. 
The  exact  proportions  of  any  good 
recipe  m'ay  be  followed  with  one  im¬ 
portant  precaution,  that  the  flour 
should  be  sifted  first  as  you  would 
for  making  a  cake.  c.  b.  w. 

A  Coffee  Substitute 

Since  America’s  most  popular  bev- 
erage  is  becoming  increasingly  diffi- 
cult  to  obtain,  it  is  time  to  turn  our 
attention  to  something  that  will  take 
its  place.  A  very  acceptable  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  used  for  many  years  in 
our  family-even  when  coffee  has 
been  plentiful— because  we  liked  the 
?AX°r  of  rt-  Perhaps  New  England 
thrift,  which  demanded  that  we  use 
UP  th.e  Pieces,  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  too!  However,  the  brew  has 
an  ancient  history,  in  our  section  of 
the  country  at  least,  is  wholesome 
and  easily  prepared. 

It  is  called  crust  coffee  and  is  made 
from  pieces  of  brown  bread,  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  in  the  oven — just  as 
hard  and  brown  as  possible  without 
burning.  The  dried  pieces  are  then 
put  in  a  sauce  pan,  and  boiling  water 
poured  over  to  cover  them.  If  a 
weaker  brew  is  desired,  add  more 
water.  Cover  the  pan  and  allow  to 
stand  an  hour  or  two,  at  least,  before 
using.  We  usually  make  it  over¬ 
night  for  use  the  next  morning.  Heat 
to  the  boiling  point,  but  never  allow 
it  to  boil.  Strain  before  serving  and 
add  sugar  and  cream  to  taste.  Na¬ 
turally,  this  is  a  much  richer  bever¬ 
age  than  real  coffee,  and  the  flavor 
is  delectable.  If  you  have  no  brown 
bread,  whole  wheat  or  any  dark  bread 
may  be  used  with  fairly  good  results; 
but  be  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  dried 
and  browned  just  short  of  the  burning 
point.  E.  M. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  have  had  a  wonderful"  harvest 
season  and  although  the  potato  crop  is 
usually  light,  it  has  been  harvested 
under  ideal  conditions,  and  there  is 
almost  no  rot.  Foliage  is  taking  on 
its  fall  colors  at  last,  for  we  had  little 
frost  until  late  in  September.  Fruit 
trees  have  bent  under  their  heavy 
load,  but  most  of  the  apples  will  be 
put  to  some  use,  many  for  pigs. 

A  correspondent  has  canned  many 
pears  and  asked  if  I  could  tell  her  of 
some  use  for  them. 

My  advice  was  far  from  original. 
I  said  use  them  as  Christmas  gifts. 
This  year  gifts  of  home  canned  prod¬ 
ucts  are  more  appropriate  than  ever. 
Then  too,  perhaps  next  year  there 
may  be  fewer  tree  fruits,  and  we  will 
have  a  supply  on  hand.  Cans,  as 
emptied,  will  be  filled  with  apple 
and  pumpkin  throughout  the  winter. 

I  find  a  very  good  mince  meat  can 
be  made  by  using  part  sour  and  part 
apples  that  are  rather  neutral  in 
flavor,  more  molasses  than  usual,  and 
very  little  sugar,  or  substitute  corn 
syrup.  Those  who  were  cooking  in 
World  War  I,  will  be  bringing  forth 
their  meatless  menus  once  more.  This 
soup  was  a  favorite  then: 

Prepare  and  brown  onions  in  any 
fat,  from  pork  or  bacon,  or  use  lard, 
then  put  in  the  soup  kettle  with  water 
enough  to  cook  the  required  amount 
of  carrots  and  potatoes;  when  these 
are  done,  (and  there  should  be  only 
enough  liquid  to  prevent  scorching), 
add  a  quart  of  milk  and  as  soon  as  it 
boils,  stir  in  enough  granulated  meal 
tc?  make  what  grandfather  called  por¬ 
ridge.  The  boys  liked  this,  especially 
on  cold,  frosty  nights.  The  above  will 
serve  six. 

Few  farm  boys  were  taken  by  the 
draft  until  crops  were  harvested,  and 
then  six  went  from  one  side  of  our 
little  town  of  less  than  600  people. 

Three  of  our  boys  went  this  week, 
two  who  were  at  home  and  one  who 
lived  across  the  way. 

So  many  places  are  owned  by  sum¬ 
mer  people  or  those  who  have  work 
at  high  wages  elsewhere,  that  we  are 
left  with  our  nearest  neighbor  two 
miles  away. 

The  youngest  boy  is  yet  with  us, 
for  which  we  give  thanks. 

“Flowers  for  morale,”  yes  and  still 
more  flowers.  Neighbors  are  already 
planning  exchanges  of  dahlias  and 
glads.  They  give  so  much  for  so  little 
care.  A  friend  writes  of  having  30 
varieties  of  petunias  in  her  garden. 
Wouldn’t  you  have  enjoyed  seeing 
them?  As  usual  in  new  colors, 
heavenly  blue  petunia  was  disap¬ 
pointing,  but  not  so  with  the  deep  red 
varieties. 

The  winter  garden  will  be  gay' with 
foliage  plants,  we  hope.  In  our  sec¬ 
tion  there  is  no  fuel  shortage,  except 
shortage  of  man-power  to  cut  it. 

Many  in  the  village  had  been  burn¬ 
ing  oil  and  will  find  it  difficult  per¬ 
haps  to  obtain  wood.  Farmers  who 
used  to  sell  wood  turned  to  other 
things  when  oil  burners  came  and 
now  the  consumer  takes  his  turn  at 
the  suffering,  but  the  farm  houses 
will  have  heat  to  carry  over  the 
precious  plants  that  will  brighten  the 
short  days. 

Last  spring  we  brought  three 
fancy  leaved  caladiums.  One  started 
promptly,  finally  the  second  showed 
growth  and  now  the  third  is  growing. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  mixed 
colors,  but  all  look  alike  as  yet,  green 
with  various  shades  of  rose  in  the 
center  and  veining.  One  of  them  will 
be  a  pleasant  Christmas  gift  to  a 
flower  lover. 

Artillery  plant  roots  easily  and 
grows  rapidly  to  make  a  pot  of 
Christmas  green;  so  does  baby  tears, 
helzine,  or  maybe  you  like  the  fun¬ 
nier  name  of  Paddy’s  Wig;  I  do. 

Then  too,  I  have  brought  out  some 
of.  my  favorite  magazine  covers  and 
am  framing  them — farm  scenes,  ani¬ 
mals,  flowers. 

Some  of  the  catalogs  have  some 
beautiful  pictures,  and  so  we  will 
carry  on— ’till  the  boys  all  come 
home-  MRS.  j.  x.  w. 


October  31,  1942 

The  Winter  Kitchen  Garden 

A  few  green  sprigs  in  Winter  are 
magic  to  transform  an  uninteresting 
meal  into  a  repast,  and  we  can  so 
easily  grow  them  in  the  kitchen 
window. 

The  roots  of  chives  resemble  tiny 
onions.  In  the  garden  they  grow  in 
closely  packed  clumps.  A  section  may 
be  lifted  entire,  even  after  frost, 
and  potted  for  winter  use.  Only  the 
tops  are  used  and  they  may  be  cut 
and  cut  again  as  they  grow.  To  pre¬ 
pare  chives  for  the  table  snip  the 
tops  with  scissors,  into  one-eighth 
inch  pieces.  A  tablespoonful  scatt¬ 
ered  over  the  dish  of  creamed  po¬ 
tatoes  is  attractive  to  the  eye  and 
tasty  to  the  palate.  A  like  amount 
mixed  into  cottage  cheese  with 
mayonnaise  makes  a  dish  worth  eat¬ 
ing.  Chives  are  a  distinct  addition 
to  any  vegetable  salad  and  give  a 
delicate  flavor  to  any  broth.  With 
mayonnaise  they  are  a  favorite  sand¬ 
wich  for  school  lunches. 

A  pot  of  parsley  is  as  pretty  as 
any  foliage  plant  in  the  window  and 
a  few  sprigs  will  dress  up  a  platter 
of  cold  meat.  To  use  in  soup  or 
plain  milk  gravy  break  the  parsley 
into  tiny  fragments. 

Peppergrass  grows  in  a  month 
from  seed  so  that  it  is  large  enough 
for  use.  It  should  be  sowed  in  rows 
and  as  soon  as  one  is  used  up  fresh 
seeds  should  be  planted.  Pepper- 
grass  makes  tasty  sandwiches  with 
mustard  or  salad  dressing  and  is  very 
good  in  cabbage  or  potato  salad. 

Mustard,  too,  may  be  grown  from 
seed  and  used  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
is  good  only  when  very  young,  not 
over  three  inches  high,  and  so  for  a 
continuous  crop  fresh  sowings  must 
be  put  in  as  others  are  pulled  out. 
Mustard  is  particularly  good  in  beef 
broth  and  adds  flavor  to  nearly  any 
vegetable  salad. 

A  mint  plant,  potted,  will  supply 
leaves  to  use  in  tea  all  Winter. 
Costmary  is  perhaps  the  most -tasty 
of  the  mints  for  this  use.  m.  a.  c. 

For  Smart  American  Girls 


4144 — Just  the  sort  of  smart,  casual,  fitted 
style  a  college  or  career  girl  wants!  You’ll 
like  the  way  the  buttoning  goes  into  a 
stitched  fly-front  treatment  in  the  skirt 
Sizes  11  to  17.  Size  13,  27s  yards  39-inch 
fabric. 

9195— She’s  head  of  her  class  in  fashion— in 

thl5  Fe,1ky  JumPer  with  'ts  wide  waistband 
and  halter  neck.  Make  it  from  one  of  your 
outmoded  woolen  frocks.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size 
6,  jumper,  94  yard  54.inch  fabric.  blouse 
Ve  yard  35-inch  fabric. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
tax  on  ®rders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 

NeX  Yo^k,rN.,Y.W  Yorker'  333  West  30th  St.. 
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Handicrafters — Gardeners 

“Do  loads  of  sewing  and  have  so 
many  square  percale  pieces  for  quilts 
that  I’d  love  to  exchange  with  an¬ 
other  Handicrafter  for  Oriental  Pop¬ 
pies,  deep  red  peonies  or  dahlias. 

New  York.  mrs.  s.  J.  v. 


“I  have  quilt  pieces  which  I  will 
exchange  for  dahlia  or  gladiola 
bulbs.”  MRS.  A.  L.  L. 

Delaware. 


“I’d  like  to  exchange  my  excess 
view  cards,  numbering  in  the  thou¬ 
sands,  and  stamps  from  all  countries 
for  miniature  china  dogs,  birds,  cats, 
dishes  or  vases.  I  have  many  “Cov¬ 
ers”  which  would  interest  stamp 
collectors.  miss  b.  m.  t. 

New  York. 


“Would  like  to  exchange  perennial 
flowers  with  anyone,  mrs.  e.  c.  c. 
Delaware. 


“I  wonder  if  anyone  has  a  South¬ 
ernwood  bush  I  could  buy  or  ex¬ 
change  for  a  root-slip  or  what  have 
you.”  MRS.  E.  E.  M. 

Connecticut. 


Winter  Bedding 

Frosty  nights  are  here,  and  we 
need  more  quilts  and  blankets.  I 
think  that  light,  warm  bedding  is  as 
essential  to  health  as  well-balanced 
meals.  If  a  person  is  weighted  down 
with  heavy  bedclothing  he  will  wake 
in  the  morning  as  tired  as  when  he 
went  to  bed.  With  plenty  under  the 
sleeper,  he  will  not  need  so  much 
over  him. 

Babies  are  apt  to  kick  off  covers  in 
the  night  and  get  chilled.  To  prevent 
this,  use  a  small  blanket  or  a  heavy 
piece  of  sheeting  (or  outing  flannel  if 
living  in  a  very  cold  climate),  about 
10  inches  wider  than  the  baby’s  bed 
or  crib,  and  a  few  inches  longer.  A 
hole,  comfortably  larger  than  the 
baby’s  neck,  is  made  in  the  center  of 
the  blanket  about  four  inches  from 
the  top.  A  slit  is  made  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  hole  toward  the  lower 
edge  of  the  blanket  to  permit  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  zipper.  The  head  hole  is 
bound  with  bias  tape  and  strings  left 
to  tie.  The  blanket  is  bound  about 
the  edges  and  double  tie  cords  are 
attached  at  each  corner  and  at  the 
center  of  the  two  sides.  The  zipper 
does  not  extend  quite  to  the  end  of 
the  head  hole.  The  baby  is  placed  on 
the  bed  and  the  blanket  is  put  over 
it.  The  head  is  brought  through  the 
neck-hole  and  zipper  slit  and  the  zip¬ 
per  is  then  closed.  Only  the  baby’s 
head  is  outside  the  blanket.  The 
cords  are  tied  to  the  bed,  thus  hold¬ 
ing  the  blanket  in  place  with  no 
chance  that  baby  can  kick  off  the 
covers  and  catch  cold.  The  regular 
bed  covers  are  placed  on  top  of  the 
zipper  blanket. 

A  good  way  to  keep  the  covers  over 
a  tiny  baby’s  shoulders  is  to  tuck  the 
blankets  in  at  the  foot  of  the  crib, 
leaving  four  or  five  inches  extra 
length  at  the  top.  Fold  the  top  diago¬ 
nally,  tucking  in  one  side  on  a  level 
with  the  baby’s  ear  and  the  other  side 
on  a  level  with  his  underarm. 

This  makes  two  thicknesses  over 
one  shoulder  and  none  over  the  other. 
The  next  blanket  is  folded  diagonally 
in  the  opposite  direction,  tucking  it  in 
Similar  fashion  so  that  the  other 
shoulder  is  covered.  This  forms  a 
dovetail  with  the  V  right  under  the 
baby’s  chin  so  that  is  no  danger  of 
his  tiny  nose  getting  buried  in  the 
covers.  At  the  same  time  the  neck 
and  shoulders  are  protected  ade¬ 
quately  from  cold. 

One  mother  who  had  trouble  keep¬ 
ing  her  baby’s  hands  warm  on  cold 
nights  finally  made  him  some  mit¬ 
tens  from  the  legs  of  the  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  he  had  worn  in  the  summer.  The 
stockings  would  have  been  too  small 
for  him  in  another  year,  so  the  mit¬ 
tens  were  made  of  something  that 
would  have  had  to  be  discarded.  She 
cut  the  feet  off  of  the  stockings  and 
sewed  the  opening  shut  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  These  mittens  were  slipped 
over  the  baby’s  hands  and  pinned 
firmly  to  his  nightie.  They  were  elas¬ 
tic  enough  to  be  comfortable  and 
surely  did  protect  the  tiny  fingers 
from  the  cold  when  baby  insisted  on 
having  his  hands  outside  the  covers. 

Nebraska.  mrs.  e.  c. 


Sauerkraut  Casserole  —  Form  sage 
seasoned  bread  stuffing  into  golf-ball 
shapes.  Wrap  each  with  a  strip  of 
lean  bacon.  Arrange  over  a  thick 
layer  of  sauerkraut  in  a  casserole. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  one  hour,  turning 
balls  once.  Serve  with  tomatoes  and 
corn  muffins. 


Nuts  Are  Nutritious 

Once  we  looked  upon  nuts  as 
simply  a  nice  little  dish  for  sociabil¬ 
ity.  Now  we  know  that  they  have 
high  food  value,  and  in  these  days  of 
high  cost  of  living  we  are  wise  to  con¬ 
serve  every  nut  as  carefully  as  do  the 
squirrels.  And  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  they  can  add  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness,  as  well  as  to  the  nourishing 
value  of  foods. 

One  of  the  very  best  features  in 
the  school  lunch  is  the  nut  sandwich. 
Children  will  delight  in  being  able  to 
make  their  own  substantial  noontide 
meal.  Simply  grind  the  nut  meats  in 
the  finest  food  chopper  attachment. 
Moisten  with  sweet  cream  or  mayon¬ 
naise  until  of  proper  consistency, 
spread  between  layers  of  whole¬ 
wheat  bread,  and  there  the  satisfying, 
as  well  as  tasty  sandwich  is  ready 
for  the  lunch  basket! 

A  cupful  of  chopped  hickory  nut 
meats  added  to  a  plain  cake  batter 
turns  it  into  a  real  culinary  delight. 
The  same,  added  to  a  cream  dressing, 
may  be  used  between  the  layers  of 
cake.  Top  each  cooky  with  a  single 
nut  meat.  Broken  pieces  may  be 
chopped  and  used  to  top  cookies. 
When  removing  rusk  from  the  oven, 
brush  over  the  top  with  a  dressing 
of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  sweet 
cream  to  which  chopped  nut  meats 
have  been  added.  Combinations  in 
fruit  or  vegetable  salads  are  almost 
innumerable.  They  are  especially 
good  with  celery.  Serve  them  at 
least  once  a  day  in  some  form  and 
save  on  the  confections.  Children 
never  tire  of  them  if  variety  is  of¬ 
fered.  They  are  easily  stored  for 
winter,  and  ready  at  any  time  for  the 
cracking.  B.  L. 


Sweetbreads 

To  be  truly  patriotic  we  must 
conserve  every  scrap  of  our  meats 
during  the  butchering  season  so 
consider  dishes  to  be  prepared  from 
pork  sweetbreads.  Scientists  have 
found  all  glandular  organs  rich  in 
vitamins  and  they  are  really  delicious 
when  properly  served. 

Sweetbreads  should  always  be  used 
while  fresh  and  always  soused  in  cold 
water  as  soon  as  taken.  Then,  at 
once,  they  should  be  well  drained  and 
covered  with  boiling  water  which 
contains  three  teaspoons  of  vinegar 
and  one  teaspoon  salt  for  each  quart 
of  water  and  gently  simmered  for 
about  30  minutes.  Drain  again,  blanch 
in  cold  water  and  remove  all  skin  or 
membrane.  This  liquid  can  be  va¬ 
ried  by  less  vinegar  and  a  teaspoon 
of  lemon  juice,  bits  of  parsley,  celery 
seed,  even  onion  juice  occasionally, 
for  different  taste.  However  served, 
they  should  never  be  used  without 
parboiling. 

Sweetbread  Salad — Break  cooked 
sweetbreads  into  small  pieces,  add  a 
generous  amount  of  finely  diced  cel¬ 
ery  and  a  cup  of  chopped  walnut 
meats.  Mix  with  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing.  Serve  with  salty  crackers  on 
crisp  lettuce. 

Larded  Sweetbreads — A  really  fine 
dish,  easy  and  speedy  to  prepare. 
Embed  thin  strips  of  fresh  fat  pork 
which  is  salted,  in  slits  cut  in  the 
breads  and  then  slowly  cook  in  a 
tablespoon  or  so  of  lard  until  done. 
During  the  cooking,  they  are  to  be 
turned  frequently. 

Sweetbread  Timbales  —  Chop  the 
sweetbreads,  add  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoon  grated  onion,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Squeeze  dry  bread  crumbs 
that  have  been  soaked  and  mash  very 
fine.  Mix  with  the  sweetbreads, 
along  with  three  beaten  egg  yolks, 
then  the  very  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  well  buttered  tim¬ 
bale  forms,  set  in  pan  of  boiling 
water.  Cover,  bake  some  45  minutes. 
Serve  with  a  cream  sauce.  Whole 
wheat  bread  crumbs  vary  this  dish 
very  wholesomely. 

Sweetbread  Cutlets  —  Mince  the 
sweetbreads  very  fine.  Mix  with 
three  ounces  of  fat,  one  small  tea¬ 
spoon  of  chopped  onion,  a  bit  of 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Divide  into  jiarts,  shaping 
each  like  a  cutlet — the  “bone”  to  be 
a  portion  of  macaroni  pushed  into  the 
thin  end.  Brush  each  with  beaten 
egg,  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  hot  fat  until  golden  brown. 
Serve  them  circled  on  a  hot  dish 
garnished  with  cooked  potatoes  and 
peas  in  their  centers.  g.  s. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


THAT'S  RIGHT.  YOU  SEE,  ALL  VEASTS  ARE 
MOT  THE  SAME.  FLEISCHMANN'S  WITH 
THE  VELLOW  LABEL  IS  THE  ONLY  YEAST 
WITH  VITAMINS  A  AND  D  IN  ADDITION  TO 
Bi  AND  G.  NOT  ONE  IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST 
IN  THE  OVEN,  EITHER?  THAT'S  VJHY  ROLLS 
OR  BREAD  OR  BUNS  MADE  WITH 
FLEISCHMANN'S  HAVE  VITAMINS  THAT 
NO  OTHER  YEAST  GIVES 


YOU  WOULDN’T  CARE  ABOUT  THIS,  GRANDPA- 
BUT  WE  WOMEN  DO!  THE  FLEISCHMANN'S 
MOMMY  BUYS  THESE  DAYS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY 
IN  OUR  REFRIGERATOR,  SO  WE  CAN  GET 
A  WHOLE  WEEK'S  SUPPLY  AT  A  TIME.  AND 
MOMMY  SENT  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S  WONDERFUL 
NEW  RECIPE  BOOK,  SO  WE'RE  GOING  TO 
HAVE  LOTS  OF  SWELL  NEW  BREADS 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 

AOI  Wfuklnntnn  St  Nfow  YorW  Nl  Y. 


Important  Message 
to  Folks  Who  Have 


YARNS 


All1  wool.  1-3-4- ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Frea 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Tara  Mills.  Box  1,  Harmony, M  K 


HEAD  COLDS 

If  head  is  stuffed  up,  eyes  watery,  nose 
running  or  so  clogged  you  can  hardly 
breathe— just  try  a  few  drops  of  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril.  Then  en¬ 
joy  the  grand  relief  it  brings. 

Va-tro-nol  is  so  effective  because  it 
does  three  very  im¬ 
portant  things.  It 

(1)  shrinks  swol¬ 
len  membranes, 

(2)  soothes  irrita¬ 
tion,  (3)  helps  clear  cold-clogged  nasal 
passages . . .  and  thus  brings  relief! 

If  a  Cold.  Threatens ,  use  Va-tro-nol 
at  first  sniffle  or 
sneeze.  Helps  pre¬ 
vent  many  colds 
from  developing. 

Follow  directions 
in  folder. 


3  -PURPOSE 
MEDICINE 


WANTED  TO  BUY;  Hand  crocheted  baby  eacques, 
and  bootees  from  cooperatives,  companies,  groups  or 
individuals.  Send  samples  and  quote  prices  Write- 

Van  Wagenen  Sager  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  (Since  1886). 


New  Veterinary  Books 

“Common  Diseases  of  Cattle;”  “Common 
Diseases  of  Horses;”  both  books  by 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Conn.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Here  are  two  useful  books  for  the  home 
library;  about  180  pages  each;  illustrated. 
They  contain  practically  all  that  can 
be  recommended  in  the  way  of  home 
veterinary  treatment. 

Price  $1.50  Each 

For  New  York  City  Sales  Add  1%  Tax. 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

8  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  ffkTC 

FULL  MONTHS 


Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 

You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  .for  a  8-month  trial. 

Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 

{  USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

j  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  [ 

333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

■  ! 

!  Name  . 


■ 

;  R.  F.  D . .  Box 


■ 

i 

■ 

■ 


Town 


State 


*  If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
■  year  subscription. 

i 

. . . . . . . . . 


■ 

■ 

■ 
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Farm  Chores  in  the  Fall 

The  work  of  shucking  corn  should 
be  well  on  the  way  to  get  it  done  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather  sets  in.  As  the 
corn  is  removed,  the  stalks  should  be 
tied  and  set  up  in  good  size  piles  and 
tied  near  the  top  to  keep  bundles 
from  blowing  down.  This  helps  to 
keep  out  rain. 

The  small  grain  should  be  in  the 
ground,  although  rye  can  still  be 
sown  until  about  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember  south  of  Philadelphia.  With 
the  fall  work  Qver,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  start  plowing  the  ground  to  be 
used  next  year.  If  there  is  a  growth 
on  the  land  it  will  give  it  a  chance 
to  decay  before  Spring.  By  plowing 
in  the  Fall,  the  ground  can  be  worked 
earlier  in  the  Spring,  and  the  work 
will  be  that  much  advanced.  If  the 
land  hasn’t  been  plowed  very  deep, 
now  is  a  good  chance  to  increase  the 
depth  by  plowing  down  about  two 
inches  into  the  sub-soil.  By  Spring 
this  sub-soil  will  be  suitable  for  plant 
growth.  All  the  hay  stacks  should 
be  looked  over  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  well  topped  off,  so  that  they  will 
not  leak.  The  stable  lot  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  all  manure  hauled 
out  and  spread  on  the  fields.  If  any 
fencing  is  to  be  done  this  Winter,  now 
is  a  good  time  to  dig  the  holes  and 
set  the  posts.  When  the  ground 
freezes,  the  wire  can  then  be  put  up. 
Fenced  this  way,  posts  will  not  be¬ 
come  loose.  All  the  Winter  vegetables 
should  be  in  storage  by  now,  and  be 
sure  ‘the  ones  that  are  in  outdoor 
pits  have  enough  dirt  on  them  so 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  freezing. 
The  crops  that  will  winter  over  out¬ 
doors  should  have  some  protection 
from  the  cold.  A  covering  of  coarse 
manure  or  straw  is  good.  A  cold 
frame  may  be  started  with  cabbage, 
lettuce  and  parsley  to  get  plants  for 
early  Spring  setting.  All  machinery 
and  tools  should  be  gathered  up  and 
placed  under  shelter,  so  that  it  can 
be  overhauled  and  repaired  during 
the  Winter.  Before  the  ground  freezes, 
whatever  dirt  will  be  needed  for  hot¬ 


beds  and  cold  frames  should  be  stored 
under  shelter,  so  that  it  will  be  avail¬ 
able  when  needed.  At  least  part  of 
the  winter’s  supply  of  wood  should 
be  stored  under  shelter  to  keep  dry, 
also  to  have  for  bad  days.  The  hogs 
should  have  good  bedding  and  shelter, 
as  it  takes  extra  feed  to  keep  them 
warm  when  in  a  cold,  open  pen  with¬ 
out  any  bedding.  R.  c. 


Life  of  Shingles 

J.  Sloat  Welles  of  Chemung 
County,  New  York,  observed  that' 
whereever  a  piece  of  zinc  appears 
on  a  shingle  roof,  such  as  a  patch 
or  a  piece  along  the  ridge  or  around 
the  chimney,  the  shingles  imme¬ 
diately  below  this  piece  of  zinc  are 
preserved  by  the  zinc  oxide  which 
washes  off.  He  decided  to  make  use 
of  the  idea  in  preserving  the  length 
of  life  of  his  new  shingle  roof.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  12  years  ago,  when  he 
shingled  one  of  the  roofs  on  his 
farm  buildings  he  incorporated 
strips  of  zinc  in  the  roof.  He  did 
this  by  laying  a  strip  of  tarred  paper 
under  each  sixth  row  of  shingles, 
exposing  a  two-inch  strip  of  sheet 
zinc  just  below  this  tarre.d  paper 
with  the  zinc  strip  extending  up 
under  the  paper  to  keep  the  water 
on  top  of  the  zinc.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  all  the  drainage  made 
from  the  roof  to  run  over  the  two- 
inch  strip  of  zinc  between  each  six 
rows  of  shingles  on  the  roof. 

After  12  years  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  zinc  oxide  preserves  the 
shingles  from  fungus  growth  and 
will  increase  the  length  of  life  of 
the  roof.  Mr.  Welles  estimates  that 
the  section  of  the  roof  where  the 
strips  of  zinc  were  used  will  last 
twice  as  long  as  the  remainder  of 
the  roof.  The  12-year-old  shingles 
not  protected  by  zinc  oxide  are  now 
green  with  fungus  growth  and  show 
considerable  wood  decay  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  shingles  protected  by  the 
zinc  oxide  show  no  fungus  growth. 

l.  h.  w. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

As  the  war  goes  on  and  fertilizer 
gets  scarce,  we  shall  have  to  think 
more  of  green  crops  to  plow  under. 
We  shall  have  to  take  better  care 
of  the  farm  manure  piles.  It  is  tragic 
to  see  the  piles  of  good  manure  left 
outdoors  where  storm  and  wind 
cancel  part  of  the  rightful  heritage 
of  the  soil.  There’s  a  good  bit  of 
interest  in  domestic  rye  for  Fall 
cover  planting.  Some  claim  that  its 
large  root  system  which  decays 
quickly  when  the  ground  is  plowed 
in  the  Spring  adds  much  more 
humus  to  the  soil  than  the  regular 
kind.  More  and  more  farmers  each 
Fall  are  planting  some  kind  of  crop 
to  hold  the  soil  down  for  the  Winter. 
Even  where  the  slope  is  very  grad¬ 
ual,  water  erosion  can  take  off  a 
surprising  amount  of  the  valuable 
topsoil.  The  time  will  come  when 
bare  soil,  left  to  the  havoc  of  the 
elements,  will  be  recognized  more 
widely  as  a  mark  of  poor  farming. 

Is  there  some  secret  to  raising 
nice,  mealy,  dry  squash?  We  have 
tried  many  kinds.  Has  an  R.  N.-Y. 
reader  some  secrets  on  squash  rais¬ 
ing?  Which  is  the  driest  variety 
for  good  heavy  loam? 

You  may  be  interested  in  the  way 
we  keep  runners  from  growing  on 
the  strawberries  we  raise  in  the  hill 
system.  A  sturdy  putty  knife  is 
attached  to  a  five-foot  stick.  The 
blade  is  very  charp.  Then  we  simply 
walk  along  the  rows  and  jab  the 
blade  down  on  the  runners.  It  cuts 
them  easily.  If  you  are  starting 
some  strawberry  plants  in  the  hill 
method,  try  them  at  least  a  foot 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  a 
foot  apart.  Then  with  a  narrow  hand 
cultivator,  you  can  do  most  of  the 
work,  instead  of  so  much  hand 
hoeing. 

If  you  haven’t  a  so-called  “perma¬ 
nent”  garden  on  the  farm,  by  all 
means  get  it  started  this  Fall.  A 
farm  family  deserves  asparagus, 
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grapes,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  currants,  and  goose¬ 
berries  if  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
restrictions  permit  you.  There  are 
only  three  secrets;  prepare  the  soil 
well  and  make  sure  to  get  rid  of 
witchgrass  roots;  feed  gener¬ 
ously;  and  if  possible  locate  it  so 
you  can  run  water  onto  it  in  dry 
seasons.  Perhaps  a  hose  from  the 
kitchen  sink  will  be  the  solution 
in  some  cases. 

Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  set  out 
a  shrub  or  tree  each  Fall  and 
Spring?  If  you  do,  it  is  surprising 
how  in  a  few  years,  the  farmstead 
begins  to  have  beauty  and  land¬ 
scaping.  And  as  the  seasons  roll 
around  in  their  appointed  cycles,  it 
is  interesting  to  watch  them  grow 
and  develop.  Our  farms  should  be 
places  of  beauty.  Whether  they  are 
or  not  depends  on  us.  It  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  money,  for  there  are  many 
native  shrubs  and  trees.  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  little  effort  and  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  that  is  all  around 
us  in  the  fields,  swamps,  and  wood- 
iands.  H.  s.  p. 


Fall  Plowing 

Last  Spring  I  was  quite  decided  on 
planting  eight  acres  of  beans,  but  the 
deer  and  the  bean  weevil  caused  me 
to  make  a  change,  and  I  shifted  to 
what  my  neighbor  called  the  lazy 
man’s  crop — buckwheat.  The  field 
was  let  out  to  a  man  who  had  an 
abundance  of  mechanical  tools.  He 
harrowed  the  field  six  times,  at  in¬ 
tervals -before  sowing.  On  the  sixth 
of  July,  the  piece  was  sowed,  and 
exactly  eighty  days  after,  a  check  was 
received  for  one-half  the  crop.  Noth¬ 
ing  lazy  about  that.  The  combine  cut 
and  cleaned,  and  screened  it.  My 
success  was  due  to  Fall  plowing,  fre¬ 
quent  harrowing,  moderate  fertilizing 
and  quick  harvesting  and  marketing. 

New  York.  c.  M.  d. 


Broome,  Steuben  and  W ashington 
County  teams  competed  in  the  dairy 
foods  demonstration  at  the  Cortland 
County  Junior  Fair.  Carol  Foote 
and  Shirley  Wicks  of  Washington 
County,  with  their  demonstration  of 
milk  drinks,  won  the  honor  of  repre¬ 
senting  New  York  State  at  the 
National  Congress.  Steuben  County 
members  will  set  as  alternates. 

In  the  Cortland  crops  judging 
contest,  there  were  52  contestants 
from  17  counties. 'In  order  of  rating, 
the  five  high  county  teams  were: 
Erie,  Broome,  Genesee,  St.  Lawrence 
and  Wayne.  Germaine  Seeley,  Wayne 
County,  was  high  for  individual 
placing;  Duane  Johnson,  Broome 
County,  won  second,  and  Evelyn 
Schichtel  of  Erie  County  was  third. 

County  winners  in  dairy  cattle 
judging  included  Cortland,  Onondaga, 
Oneida  and  Ontario  respectively. 
George  Haffenden,  Onondaga  County, 
placed  first,  Richard  Outhouse, 
Ontario  County  was  second,  and 
Ernest  Young,  Cortland,  was  third. 
The  champion  cattle  showmanship 
contest  was  won  by  Edgar  Chapman, 
Conewango  Valley,  Cattaraugus 
County.  He  was  also  champion 
Guernsey  showman.  His  entries  won 
Junior,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
honors.  Grand  Champion  Jersey  was 
won  by  the  entry  of  Frances 
Jennings,  Greene  County.  In  the 
General  Livestock  Judging  contest 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  team  won 
Championship  honors  for  the  second 
successive  year.  The  Albany  County 
team  won  second,  and  Cayuga  third. 


Aleta  Daisy  Getman  of  Fulton, 
Oswego  County,  and  Germaine 
Marion  of  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence 
County,  have  been  selected  to  receive 
the  scholarships,  provided  for  the 
third  year  by  the  New  York  State 
Bankers  Association,  offered  annu¬ 
ally  to  a  girl  entering  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  a  boy  entering  Agri¬ 
culture.  Each  will  receive  $150 
during  her  freshman  year.  Recipients 
of  the  Bankers  Scholarships  must  be 
4-H  Club  members.  Selection  is 
based  upon  financial  need,  leadership 
and  scholarship. 

The  Sears,  Roebuck  Scholarships, 
paying  $125,  in  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  during  the 
coming  year,  have  been  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scholarship,  character 
and  leadership.  Recipients  include: 
Donald  Adams,  Bergen;  Stanley 
Anderson,  Jamestown;  Willoughby 


Junior  Farmers 


James  Margison,  on  wagon,  and  his  juvenile  War  working  assistants  help 
harvest  the  tall  corn  on  the  Whitegiver  Farm  in  Rensselaer  County ,  N.  Y. 


Photo— H.  L.  Ober,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


Young  Fay  Weiss,  10  year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Weiss,  of 
North  Branch,  Sullivan  County,  New  York,  drives  the  farm  tractor  with 
her  Dad  on  the  reaper.  Fay  is  an  active  4 -H’er  and  an  expert  milker. 


Babcock,  Prattsburg;  J.  R.  Barber, 
Middleburg;  William  J.  Copeland, 
R.  D.,  Fort  Edward;  Schuyler  Eagen, 
Jr.,  R.  D.  2,  Jamesville;  A.  Joseph 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  Ashville;  Edmund  L. 
Fountain,  Gloversville;  Otto  Koenig, 
Delhi;  Alan  H.  Lamb,  Hamilton; 
Geoffrey  Lash,  Altona;  Malcolm 
MacDonald,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Gerry;  Floyd 
Macomber,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Clay;  Robert 
O.  Mills,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Port  Byron; 
Bradley  Mitchell,  Union  Springs; 
Philip  Ostrander,  Wallkill;  Wilber 
Russ,  Maryland;  Douglas  Sergeant, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Sodus;  George  Tesnow, 
Akron;  and  Dean  F.  Tuthill, 
Mattituck. 


Vincent  Zucco,  a  4-H  Club  boy  of 
Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  collected  277 
pounds  of  scrap  rubber  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  national  salvage  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Hampden  County  group 
collected  a  total  of  786  pounds.  This 
was  attained  by  individual  effort  and 
personal  calls.  Ronald  Corriveau 
collected  88  pounds;  Josephine  Green, 
68  pounds,  Ralph  Torlorello,  50 
pounds;  Paul  Brissette,  42  pounds 
and  Esther  Guidi,  40  pounds.  The 
grand  total  collected  by  our  junior 
farmer  groups  is  something  to  be 
reckoned  with:  “Get  In  The  Scrap.” 
The  West  Springfield  group  also  did 
an  exceptional  job  in  collecting  scrap 
rubber.  Organized  groups  for  gather¬ 
ing  and  assembling  salvage  rubber 
and  metal  can  perform  a  great 
service. 


Victoria,  a  White  Leghorn  pullet 
that  brought  over  $1,300,  at  a  New 
York  poultry  auction  recently,  has 
been  presented  to  Fenton  Hastings 
of  Brimfield,  outstanding  4-H  poultry 
club  member  of  Massachusetts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  he  used  hurricane 
lumber  from  his  farm  to  build  four 
range  shelters,  and  two  new  poultry 
houses. 


Congratulation  to  “Billy”  Fletcher, 
Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,  on  winning  Grand 
Championship  honors  with  his  heavy¬ 
weight  Angus  steer  “Bill,”  at  the 
Eastern  4-H  Club  show  and  sale. 
This  steer  sold  for  27  Vz  cents  per 
pound,  liveweight.  When  we  pub¬ 
lished  his  picture  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  issue  of  September  19, 
we  rather  expected  to  hear  later  that 
“Bill”  had  gone  places. 
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Culling  Poultry 

Many  poultrymen  plan  to  retain 
a  reasonable  number  of  old  hens  for 
the  second  or  third  year.  However, 
production  declines  each  year  on  the 
average  of  about  25-35%,  and  many 
old  birds  are  kept  over  that  do  not 
pay  their  board  bill.  Now  that  meat 
is  badly  needed,  we  should  not  keep 
over  any  additional  old  birds  unless 
we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to 
turn  food  into  eggs  economically.  It 
is  certainly  good  business  today,  with 
labor  shortage  and  need  for  meat,  to 
cull  rigidly  and  keep  only  the  best  of 
the  old  birds. 

Old  Hens  Handicapped 

The  old  argument  is  all  right  that 
inasmuch  as  a  hen  is  alive  after 
twelve  to  sixteen  months  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  has  thus  demonstrated  her 
ability  to  live  and  lay,  she  should  be 
able  to  do  a  good  job  the  second  year. 
Well,  more  power  to  the  “old  girls”, 
but  let  us  not  get  fogged  up  with  this 
one  advantage  of  “being  alive”. 
Thirty  years  ago  experimental  work 
was  started  on  longevity,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  practical  results 
have  been  obtained.  Adult  mortality 
has  increased,  and  the  old  hen  is  in 
most  cases  at  the  place  where  disease 
troubles  accumulate  and  are  passed 
on  to  the  pullet  flock. 


used  as  breeders.  When  culling  birds, 
the  following  chart  is  of  help: 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  AND 
POOR  'PRODTJ CERS 


Good  Producer  Cull 


Vigor 

Strong 

Weak, 

unthrifty 

Breed  type 

Wedge-shape  body 

Shallow,  and 

♦  A . 

tendency  to¬ 
ward  rocker 
keel 


Head 

Body 

Conformation: 

Neat,  refined 

Beefy,  crow 
head 

1.  Back 

Broad,  carried  well  out 

Narrow, 

tapering 

2.  Breast 

Broad,  full 

Narrow, 

shallow 

3.  Abdomen 

Deep,  soft 

Short, 

coarse 

4.  Pelvic  arch 

Wide,  thin,  straight 

Narrow,  thick, 
curved 

5.  Vent 

Large,  moist 

Smaller,  dry, 
puckered 

6.  Legs 

Quality: 

Wide  apart,  well  set 

Close  together 
knock-kneed 

1.  Skin 
Pigmentation: 

Fine,  velvety 

Coarse 

1-  Vent 

Bleached,  white  to  pink 

Yellow 

2.  Eye-ring 

00 

3.  Ear  lobe 

**  40  «< 

0t 

4.  Beak 

•  •  40  #« 

00 

5.  Shank 

•*  01  00 

40 

6.  Comb  and 

Fading  to  waxy  red 

Coarse,  dull 

wattles 

red 

Molt 

Late  and  rapid 

Early  and 
slow 

Elusive, 

squawky 

Temperament 

Alert,  active,  friendly 

This  table  applies  to  both  hens  and 
pullets,  except  in  regard  to  pigmenta¬ 
tion.  Naturally,  we  want  the  pullets 
we  are  housing  to  carry  plenty  of 
yellow  pigment,  unless  they  happen 
to  be  of  white  skinned  breeds. 

Selection  of  Old  Hens 


Pullets  Versus  Hens 


Professor  Roy  E.  Jones  has  pre¬ 
sented  some  very  interesting  facts  in 
the  summaries  of  the  Connecticut 
Home  Egg  Laying  Contest,  as  to 
pullets  versus  hens.  For  example,  a 
pullet  flock  of  1,000  birds  in  1940-41 
was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  362  birds.  Of  the  original  number, 
522  were  culled,  23  were  lost  through 
prolapsus  and  cannibalism,  and  93 
from  other  causes. 

In  the  case  of  -the  hen  flocks  start¬ 
ing  with  1,000  birds  and  ending  with 
141;  795  were  culled,  10  lost  from  pro¬ 
lapsus  and  cannibalism,  and  54  from 


other  causes. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures 
that  while  the  older  birds  have  less 
loss  from  mortality,  it  was  necessary 
to  cull  them  much  more  rigorously 
throughout  the  year  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  level  of  produc¬ 
tion.  It  is  granted  the  old  hen  lays 
a  bigger  egg  and  thus  produces  a 
bigger  chick,  and  she  passes  on  to  her 
offspring  all  her  desirable  traits.  A 
breeder  must  therefore,  keep  over 
some  older  birds  for  progeny  testing. 
However,  the  average  poultryman  has 
for  years  been  keeping  over  too  many 
old  hens  for  his  own  good,  and  also 
for  economic  returns.  This  year  we 
should  cull  more  rigidly  than  ever— 
both  the  old  hens  and  the  pullets. 
Also  let  us  be  equally  severe  on  the 
selection  of  good  male  birds  to  be 


Birds  that  have  been  producing  ac¬ 
tively  for  a  year  or  more  will,  of 
course,  be  well  faded  out  in  all  sec¬ 
tions.  The  better  birds  will  have 
thin,  velvety  skins;  thin,  flexible  pel¬ 
vic  bones;  V-shaped  shanks,  and  will 
appear  the  worse  for  wear  with  soiled 
and  broken  feathers.  The  better  birds 
will  molt  quickly,  and  this  is  evi¬ 
denced  where  they  drop  two  or  more 
primary  wing  feathers  simultane¬ 
ously.  A  slow  molter  usually  drops 
one  at  a  time. 

House  Only  Good  Pullets 

Careful  selection  of  pullets  at  hous¬ 
ing  time  will  be  of  great  value.  First, 
it  will  result  in  lower  adult  mortality, 
as  the  weaker  birds  will  be  sold  for 
meat.  Second,  culls  will  be  elimin¬ 
ated  and  space  provided  for  the  best 
birds.  Third,  average  egg  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  increased.  Fourth,  labor 
will  be  more  efficiently  utilized,  and 
that  will  mean  a  lot  during  this  year 
of  labor  shortages.  Fifth,  better 
breeding  results  will  be  secured. 
Sixth,  appearance  of  the  flock  will 
be  improved.  Seventh,  late  matur¬ 
ing  pullets  will  be  eliminated  and 
sold  for  meat.  Eighth,  the  end  result 
will  be  lower  mortality  and  lessened 
culling,  resulting  in  greater  income 
per  bird.  Also,  it  will  release  for 
meat  many  carloads  of  poultry  for 
human  consumption. 

T.  B.  CHARLES. 


Production  Costs  for  Eggs 
and  Poultry 

We  wish  to  contribute  a  word  on 
ie  matter  of  price  stabilization  for 

oultry  and  eggs.  . 

Many  years  of  experience  has 
stablished  for  us  these  facts.  The 
larket  price  of  poultry  and  of  eggs, 
nder  natural  economic  laws,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  Very  close  to  the  cost  of 
roduction  and  operating  expenses  of 
laking  ends  meet,  with  poultry.  Un- 
er  our  observation  of  the  industry, 
aere  have  been  more  failures  than 
accesses.  Paper  calculations,  on  the 
art  of  the  novice  who  has  entered 
ie  poultry  game,  invariably  found 
is  calculations  for  profit  far  short 


of  his  realization. 

For  many  years  we  have  main¬ 
tained  flocks  of  laying  hens  and  baby 
and  started  chicks — a  total,  lit  times, 
of  as  many  as  15,000.  During  all 
these  years,  the  prevailing  price  of 
a  pullet  at  the  time  of  coming  into 
production  has  been  about  $1.25.  That 
is  our  selling  price  at  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  market 
price  of  eggs.  Corn  is  about  $1.00  a 
bushel  and  other  poultry  feed  is  in 
line  with  this  cost.  Labor  was  never 
so  high  and  so  unavailable  —  i.  e., 
competent  poultry  attendants. 

During  the  last  quarter  we  have 
been  in  the  red.  Now  it  is  announced 
that  there  is  to  be  a  ceiling  price  on 
eggs  and  poultry.  We  had  hoped  that 
because  of  our  increasing  costs,  we 
could,  in  some  measure,  recoup  our¬ 
selves  from  the  price  of  eggs  and 
poultry  during  the  next  quarter.  If 
this  ceiling  price  will  be  such  that 
the  gross  income  will  be  less  than  the 
gross  expenses,  there  will  only  be  one 


thing  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  sell 
our  poultry  flocks  on  the  market, 
grease  and  oil  our  equipment,  as 
many  of  the  farmers  are  now  doing 
with  their  machinery,  lock  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  duration  and  get  employment 
in  some  defense  plant  at  something 
like  $1  an  hour.  l. 

Pennsylvania. 

A  Service  for  N.  Y. 
Poultrymen 

(Continued  from  Page  551) 
breeding  program  and  the  accom¬ 
plishment  therefrom  being  shown  by 
some  present-day  strains,  I  want  to 
quote  briefly  for  some  of  these  ten- 
year  records.  Poultryman  A  has  had 
a  pen  of  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
in  our  tests  for  the  past  ten  years 
and  in  that  time  his  birds  have  aver¬ 
aged  on  a  yearly  basis  220.2  eggs  per 
bird  weighing  24.64  ounces  per  dozen 
and  a  mortality  rate  of  9.2  per  cent 
for  this  strain.  Poultry  B,  another 
New  York  State  flock  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  have  averaged  on  a  yearly 
basis  for  the  past  ten  years  219.7  eggs 
per  bird  with  an  egg  size  of  24.10 
ounces  per  dozen  and  7.9  per  cent 
mortality.  Each  year  we  have  a  high 
number  of  birds  laying  well  above 
200  eggs  in  the  51  weeks  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  is  operated.  The  highest  egg  rec¬ 
ord  we  have  had  was  produced  by  a 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  with  343 
eggs. 

These  projects  have  a  real  definite 
value  in  the  poultry  industry.  Under 
the  present  economic  situation  and 
the  need  for  greater  egg  production, 
the  Egg  Laying  Tests  are  certain  to 
even  more  strongly  fulfill  their  place 
in  our  program  for  poultry  breed  im¬ 
provement 


UNCLE  SAM  NEEDS  MORE 


FRYERS  AND  ROASTERS! 


Use  your  idle  equipment  this  fall  — help  grow  for 
Uncle  Sam  two  hundred  million  extra  fryers  and 
small  roasters.  Choose  Hubbard’s  Crosses  or 
New  Hampshires.  Controlled  breeding  makes 
these  big-bodied  chicks  live,  feather  early,  grow 
rapidly  and  develop  into  heavy-meated,  solid  fryers 
or  roasters.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Hubbard  Farms  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  TIGHT 


•  Roundworms— chances  are 
4  to  1  that  your  laying  birds 
are  infested  with  them.  They 
sap  egg  energy  and  sabotage 
our  food-for-victory  drive. 
Expel  roundworms  with 
Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Worm 
Powder.  This  is  a  flock 
treatment  —  just  put  it  in 
feed  according  to  directions. 
Costs  1c  or  less  per  bird.  See 
your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer  or  write 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 
Ashland,  Ohio 


"Black1! 
Leaf  40 


JUST  A 
DASH  IN 


FEATHERS 


"Cap-8rush'' Applicator  ,1 
makes  "BLACK  LEAF  ( 

SO  MUCH  FARTHER 


OR  SPREAD  ON  ROOSTS 


MEAT  PRICES  HIGH  ? 


<Raise 


flFeU) 


HALLS 

ouueut, 

CHICHS 


FOR  YOUR  OWN  TABLE 

Ideal  for  Broilers,  Fryers  and  Roasters.  Fine 
for  Capons  too.  Others  have  reduced  their  cost 
of  living  this  way.  so  can  you — and  here's  how: 
SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  of  our  circu¬ 
lar  —  HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS  IN 
THE  OFF  SEASON,  including  special 
ideas  for  brooding  in  small  units. 
HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY  Inc., 

Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  from  WELL  BREEDERS 


BABY  $  gmr 
CHICKS....  mJmm 


.  All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
SHADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS,  4 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


rSOFIT-MED  FROM  PROVEN  STRAINS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE*.  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar. to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20.000  six  Weeks  ALSO  FALL 
For  Sale  Now  I  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  for  Catalog  A  Price*.  Hatchoe  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H,  .  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


:r 

ks 

E 


COLONIAL  CHICKS  —  World's  largest  production 
means  lowest  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS.  MARION.  OHIO 


'Ihups 

Alger’s  Golden  Hamps 
are  genuine  light  colored 
New  Hampshires,  bred  to  meet 
the  Government’s  request  for  I 
both  meat  and  eggs.  8,000  pullorum 
clean  breeders  are  ready  to  produce  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  that  are  distinctively 
better.  Our  free  catalog  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  Write  today. 


SANFORD  E.  ALGER  Jr. 
Box  3,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE \ 

SPIZZERINKTUM 


COLD  CAN’T  STOP  EM! 

Cold  weather  can’t  stop  SPIZZER- 
INKTUM  Chicks.  Noted  for  Fast 
^Growth,  Complete  Feathering,  Early 
Laying,  and  Large  Egg  Size  quickly  at¬ 
tained.  100%  N.  H.-U.  S.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN.  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Roeks, 
Chris-Cross  Hybrids  But  rut 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


■  TH  95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. ..  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6.00 

Large  Type  English  Leghorns....  10.00  17.00  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  13.00  11.00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cr.  12.00  14.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  10.00  _  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns  ..$  1 1 . 00  $  1 8. 00  $6. 00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red -Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  *  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  <Vt.-U.S.)  Pull. 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers ! 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 


Poultry  Farms.  Box  6.  W.'  Brattleboro.  Vt. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish.  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas. 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  R1TTENH0USE,  Rt.  2,  Telford.  Pa. 


f>UIjIiETS  -  HX3MS 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding — 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige.  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  "AAA A”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  304-J.  Holland.  Michigan 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS 

Cockerels 

STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Run  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
Rock-Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Barred  Rock,  R.  L  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorns. ‘Hatches  twice  weekly, 
—year  ’round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


R.O.P.  Sired  W.  L.  Pullets  12  wks.  80c.  15  wks.  95c. 

R.  A.  GARMAN  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Royal  Palm,  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  breeders.  Many  show 
winnings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DIlflfllMftC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 
IHIVIUINU)  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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To  Subscribers : 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  addreaa 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y..  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  yon  wish  to  change  your  addreaa. 
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October  31,  1942 


ARRANGED  By 

VIOLET"^  USifc 
UM^ER, 


Drawn  by  Lewis  Case,  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

THE  POET’S  CALENDAR 
October 

My  ornaments  are  fruits;  my  garments 
leaves, 

Woven  like  cloth  of  gold,  and  crimson  dyed; 
I  do  not  boast  the  harvesting  of  sheaves, 
O’er  orchards  and  o’er  vineyards  I  preside. 
Though  on  the  frigid  scorpion  I  ride, 

The  dreamy  air  is  full,  and  overflows 
With  tender  memories  of  the  summer-tide. 
And  mingled  voices  of  the  doves  and  crows. 

By  Henry  ,  W.  Longfellow 


Frotrv 

Our 


Drawn  by  Mildred  Sauer,  N.  Y. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers’’ — Being  a  reader  of 
“Our  Page”  for  about  three  months,  I 
thought  I  would  write  and  find  some  real 
pen-pals.  I  enjoy  reading  the  letters  and 
appreciate  the  drawings  because  I  love  to 
draw  too. 

This  fall  Im  starting  my  Junior  year  in 
high  school  and  have  just  celebrated  my 
sixteenth  birthday. 

Sports  are  a  big  thing  in  my  life.  Roller 
skating  and  bowling  are  on  the  top  of  the 
list.  I  live  in  a  bungalow  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  pretty  little  town.  Keeping  a  few  rab¬ 
bits  for  pets  and  to  sell  is  one  of  my  various 
hobbies.  My  favorite  hobby  is  character 
sketching  similar  to  Walt  Disney’s. 

I  hope  I’ve  added  my  name  to  the  list  of 
“Our  Pagers”  and  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  interested  in  art. — Ruth 
Adams,  Mass. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — We  are  all  back  in 
school  again  and  very  happy  at  our  work. 
I  know  only  one  girl  who  didn’t  want  to  go 
back,  which  is  very  sad  for  we  must  have 
our  education.  That  girl  takes  very  little 
interest  in  her  work. 

While  I  like  my  studies  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  like  better  and  that  is  my  violin.  I 
have  studied  for  two  years  and  never  tire 
practicing  which  I  do  some  times  three 
hours  a  day.  It  is  hard  work  but  I  love  it. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  violin 
students. — Louise  Melisonsi,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends — I  have  been  reading  “Our 
Page”  for  quite  a  long  time  but  I  have  never 
written  before.  My  parents  have  been  get¬ 
ting  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  over  thirty 
years.  My  three  sisters  have  contributed  blit 
are  all  over  twenty  so  they  cannot  continue 
to  write. 

My  age  is  twelve  and  I  am  entering  the 
seventh  grade  at  school  this  year.  My  favor¬ 
ite  sport  is  soft  ball  and  I  like  to  listen  to 
base  ball  games  on  the  radio. 

Won’t  some  of  you  farm  boys  and  girls 
write  to  me? — Betty  Wright,  Maryland. 


I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  I  shall  be 
calling  many  of  you  pen-pals.  Correspond¬ 
ing  is  my  chief  hobby  and  I  have  many  in 
the  United  States  as  well  as  four  or  five  in 
foreign  countries.  So  far  the  only  boy  I 
have  written  to  is  one  in  England,  so  won’t 
some  of  you  fellows  write  too? 

I  am  interested  in  all  sports,  especially 
’cycling  and  football.  Our  high  school  has 
a  good  football  squad  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  going  to  win  most  of  the  games. 

My  home  is  a  small  farm  with  my  father 
and  mother  and  kid  sister  and  brother.  Dad 
is  a  dairy  farmer  but  he  raises  some  vege¬ 
tables  for  market  in  the  summer.  The  part 
I  like  best  is  during  the  corn  harvest  when 
I  can  drive  into  town  with  the  corn  to  selL 
I  like  looking  at  all  the  produce  which  is 
continually  coming  in  and  going  out.  Trucks 
from  Vermont  or  Georgia  can  be  seen  either 
loading  or  unloading.  Do  any  of  you  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  I  do?. 

For  a  long  time  I  liave  been  reading  “Our 
Page”  and  until  now  I  have  only  thought 
about  writing  to  you.  Today  I  have  a  nasty 
cold,  you  know  the  kind,  one  almost  sneezes 
— the  tears  come  very  often  and  spill  over, 
while  one’s  friends  ask,  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  this  year 
and  I  enjoy  it  immensely.  We  have  plenty 
of  home  work  but  I  manage  to  get  it  all 
done.  I  am  fifteen  and  hope  to  be  a  foreign 
correspondent  when  my  education  is  finished, 
but  my  father  doesnt  agree  with-  me. 

I  certainly  think  Floyd  Pettingill  and  Mary 
Pease  have  real  talent.  Also  Bonnie  Rivers’ 
picture  of  herself  was  pretty  nice,  don't  you 

think?  Remember,  please  write  to  me. _ 

Margaret  Lawrence,  Mass. 


MY  DIARY 


July  10 — All  day  I  picked  wild  raspberries 
in  a  patch  with  treacherous  footing,  trees 
unrooted  by  the  hurricane  and  unexpected 
pitfalls.  What  a  crimson  treasure  I  came 
away  to  can  though! 

July  11-^Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  did  not  get 
up  early  after  my  yesterday’s  exertions.  Up 
in  the  shed  chamber  I  found  the  diary  Gram- 
mie  kept  when  she  was  sixteen!  That  is  a 
find.  School  was  keeping  at  this  time  sixty- 
two  years  ago  and  croquet  seemed  to  be  very 
popular  in  the  evenings — after  work  was 
done. 


July  14 — Robert  and  I  drove  up  to  a  cherry 
orchard  and  picked  for  a  good  share  of  the 
day.  Of  course  we  get  a  lot,  but  I  got  an 
extra — a  strong  sunburn  even  on  my  face. 
They  are  worth  it,  but  woe  is  me!  Now 
we’re  canning.  Just  another  can — can  she 
make  a  cherry  pie? 

July  19 — We  had  an  unforgetable  two 
family  picnic  on  the  high  hill  in  front  of 
our  house  where  there  is  a  grand  view. 
My,  it  was  hot.  We  went  wading  in  our 
brook  to  cool  off,  then  a  thundershower  came 
up  with  a  lovely  rainbow  ending  -it. 

August  8 — The  town  barber  has  moved  out 
of  town,  so  I  hacked  away  at  Robert’s  hair 
(no,  not  head)  today,  and  have  already  cut 
Dad’s.  That  is  one  job  that  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  do.  We  are  canning  all  the  time, 
in  accordance  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  our  own 
usual  plans. 


"ugusi  » — inow  is  me  time  for  all  good 
men— to  eat  their  fill  of  blackberry  short¬ 
cakes!  Wasps  have  built  themselves  a  nest 
on  my  corner  of  the  house  and  one  took  it 
into  his  head  to  sting  mine.  You  should 
have  heard  my  cry  of  anguished  surprise. 

August  13 — Old  Home  Sunday  found  all  the 
pews  filled,  in  spite  of  the  rain  and  there 
was  much  oration  and  good  singing.  Every¬ 
body  had  a  fine  time,  especially  over  the 
well-laden  dinner  tables. 


August  23 — Our  best  neighbors  have  moved 
away,  a  great  loss  to  us.  At  the  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  tonight  the  topic  was  hob¬ 
bies.  I  indulged  in  one  of  mine  by  drawing 
the  minister. 

August  28 — I  would  be  sick  today  when  the 
tantalizing  smells  from  mother’s  fresh  bread 
and  baked  beans  were  wafted  toward  me. 
Alas,  they  are  destined  for  her  church  food 
sale,  while  I  have  to  be  content  with  collect¬ 
ing  more  recipes. 

August  31,  1880  (Excerpt  from  Grammie’s 
Diary) — “I  went  to  church  this  forenoon  and 
evening.  The  seats  were  too  hard  for  my 
backbone  and  the  meeting  so  dry  I  don’t 
believe  it  could  be  soaked  out  in  a  century!” 

August  31,  1942  (me) — I  did  the  washing, 
mopped  and  fixed  bread  and  butter  pickles. 
Guess  what  I  found  in  one  overalls  pocket  to 
be  washed?  A  shole  egg!  Received  the 
highest  praise  from  Dad  about  my  apple  pie 
— “best  he  ever  ate.”— “Country  Cousin.” 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear  un¬ 
der  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  with  the  name  and  state  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  written  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  Your  editors  will 
complete  the  addresses  and  forward  the  let¬ 
ters.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Anna  Heldie  (13),  New  York;  Clare  Nash 
(12),  Penna;  Helen  Mullin  (13),  New  York; 
Audrey  Werner  (14),  Mass.;  Jeanette  Brum- 
stead  (17),  New  York;  Patty  Ward  (10), 
Ohio;  Louise  Melisonsi,  New  York;  Ruth 
Shea,  Conn.;  Alice  Pitcher  (14),  New  York; 
Betty  Wirght  (12),  Md.;  Ruth  Heacock  (11), 
Penna.;  Jean  Niece  (11),  Penna.;  Margaret 
Lawrence  (15),  Mass.;  Marion  Doody  (15), 
Conn.;  Mabel  Bliss  (14),  New  York;  Florence 
Hussy,  Conn.;  Alice  Seavey  (16).  N.  H.; 
Gloria  Buck  (15),  New  York. 


FORUM 


Drawn  by  Alfred  Blanchard,  Conn. 


Dear  Our  Page" — I  am  a  girl  fifteen  years 
of  age  and  live  in  a  small  country  town  in 
Connecticut  a  few  miles  inland.  As  most 
country  girls  my  age  do,  I  belong  to  a  4-H 
Club,  Grange  and  I  am  an  air  observer.  The 
high  school  I  go  to  is  ten  miles  away,  which 
means  twenty  miles  round  trip. 

I  take  Spanish  and  am  interested  in  South 
America  and  enjoy  my  Spanish  very  much. 
My  hobbies  are  reading,  sketching,  stamp 
collecting  and  old  fashioned  dancing  and 
crocheting. 

If  anyone  reads  this  and  is  interested  in 
any  or  all  of  these  things,  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  me.  I  would  love  to  hear  from 
an<?  girls  in  Delaware,  Maryland  or 
that  section  of  the  country. — Marion  Doody, 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  twelve  years 
old  and  a  faithful  reader  of  “Our  Page” 
Am.  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school  and  have 
belonged  to  the  4-H  for  three  years.  I 
have  raised  flowers,  belonged  to  the  4-H 
Victory  Corps,  and  up  until  now  I  have  been 
doing  sewing. 

Our  club  has  been  reorganized  and  we  are 
taking  up  cooking  instead  of  sewing.  The 
name  of  our  club  is  “The  Junior  Home¬ 
makers  and  I  am  the  president  of  it.  — 
Cecilia  Doody,  Conn. 


some  pen-pals  to  write  to  me  so  I  decided  to 
write  and  try  my  luck.  I  will  be  seventeen 
mil  and  live  on  a  sixty-acre  farm. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Bradford 
Blue  Ribbon  4-H  Club  and  am  the  club  re¬ 
porter.  Have  been  a  member  for  seven  years 
now  and  hope  to  continue  to  be  a  member  as 
long  as  I  can.  I  have  a  4-H  garden  and 
have  also  been  doing  some  canning  this 
summer.  I  have  also  taken  cooking  and 
sewing  for  seven  years. 

My  hobbies  are  collecting  stamps,  buttons 
,  match  books.  I  will  be  very 

pleased  to  have  anyone  write  to  me. — Alice 
Seavey,  New  Hampshire. 


Drawn  by  Mildred 


Sauer,  New  York 


My  Friend  —  Charles  Lehigh,  Penna. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

YOUNG  CROWS 

Up  at  the  market  place,  high  on  the  hill. 
Young  crows  are  trying  out  voices  until 
Each  finds  a  caw  which  suits  him  very  well. 
Then  off  he  goes  flapping  o’er  hilltop  and 
dell, 

Parading  his  newly  found  treasure  of  tone, 
’Till  friends  all  forsake  him  and  leave  him 
alone.  _ 

By  Mariam  Boyce,  Vt. 


WAR 

Flowers  dream  in  the  gardens. 

Stars  rest  quietly  over  the  fields,  smolder¬ 
ing  in  the  Sky. 

Peace  is  pressing  upon  the  town. 

Pushing  it  into  the  earth. 

Eternity  only  is  broken 
When  airplanes  scorch  the  sky. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York. 


THE  LONELY  HOUSE 
Silent  and  desolate  the  old  house  stands. 
Holding  but  memories  in  it’s  gnarled  hands. 
Memories  of  laughter 
Ringing  through  its  rooms. 

Warm  mornings  after 
Night’s  chill  glooms. 

No  curl  of  bluish  smoke  above  its  roof. 
Empty,  but  proud  withal,  it  stands  aloof. 
Guarding  still  the  thumbprints 
All  along  its  walls, 

When  the  early  sun  glints 
Through  its  vacant  halls. 

And  when  the  moon  peers  through  the  win¬ 
dow  pane, 

It  sees  no  face  asleep  where  Peg  and  Dot 
have  lam. 

Gone  is  all  the  chatter 
Gone  Pat’s  songs  and  tears. 

Like  the  rain’s  light  patter, 

In  the  past  Years. 

By  Miriam  Boyce,  Vermont. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Another  birthday  for  “Our  Page”  is  com¬ 
ing  up  next  month.  The  twenty-third.  Do 
let  us  have  some  letters  from  some  of  the  old 
timers  such  as  Esther  Wright,  Earl  Ander¬ 
son,  June  Doolittle,  Norman  Hallock,  Aubrey 
Gregory,  Pearl  Wilfert,  Esther  Herr,  Marion 
Wiethorn  and  others.  It  has  been  a  whole 
year  since  we  have  heard  from  any  of  them. 
I  wonder  if  they  still  find  “Our  Page”  as 
worth  while  reading. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  so  happy  to  be  back 
in  school  again.  I  suppose  you  are  all  in 
order  for  some  spooky  Hallowe’en  parties. 
It  is  a  tried  and  true  American  custom 
among  the  younger  American  folk.  Re¬ 
member  though  to  be  careful  of  property,  for 
in  these  war  times  things  are  hard  to  re¬ 
place. 

Are  any  of  you  interested  in  book  re¬ 
views?  If  so,  why  not  submit  a  few  of  your 
favorite  biography,  historical  novel  or  some 
non-fiction  book  reviews?  Or  how  about  a 
thumbnail  sketch  of  some  famous  man  or 
woman  in  the  news,  or  an  artist  or  poet, 
maybe?  Do  you  like  the  idea?  It  is  just  a 
suggestion  to  keep  “Our  Page”  different  and 
more  interesting.  Such  as  the  beginning  of 
the  racehorse,  the  story  of  an  herb  or  the 
history  of  a  word  traced  back  can  be  a  lot 
of  fun. 

Thanksgiving  is  not  too  far  off  is  it?  And 
then  comes  the  grand  rush  for  Christmas. 
Between  then  and  now  drop  us  a  line.  We 
are  always  glad  to  hear  from  all  of  you. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until  the 
next  issue  of  “Our  Page”. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  567. 

Help  Wanted 


WANTED — December  1st,  married  man  for 
care  of  country  home  and  management  of 
small  herd  of  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  Wife 
to  board  help.  Answer  with  all  particulars 
as  to  experience  and  compensation  expected. 
ADVERTISER  4428,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COUPLE  FOR  suburb  New  York  City,  $80 
month,  general  housework  and  handyman 
for  Vermont  family.  Village  farm  summers 
and  city  home  winters.  ADVERTISER  4429. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — General  houseworker  to  live  in 
country,  near  Washington.  2  adults,  in¬ 
fant.  Attractive  quarters.  References.  Write. 
ADVERTISER  4431,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple.  Woman  housekeeper  for 
2  adults.  Man  handy  for  poultry  farm. 
Separate  5-room  house,  gas,  electric,  coal 
free.  $100  monthly  salary.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity.  SCHINDLER,  Box  249,  Brookroad, 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 

WANTED— Married  man  on  dairy  farm. 

M.  B.  STEPHENSON,  Bethel,  N.  Y.  Phone 
White  Lake. 

MARRIED  MAN  to  brood  chicks  all  year. 

Dress  poultry  and  any  other  necessary 
work.  Experience  and  references  necessary. 
Good  salary  to  capable  man  willing  to  work. 
Cottage  furnished.  FORD  W.  ARNOLD. 
R.  D.  No.  2,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  MAN  with  one  or  two  sons  to 
operate  dairy  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Must 
understand  general  farming,  good  hand 
milker.  Give  references  in  first  letter.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4433,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE— For  country  home,  vicinity  Troy. 

N.  Y.  Adult  family.  Woman  must  be  good 

cook.  Man  assist  with  household  duties  and 
care  -for  grounds.  Give  references  and  salary 
desired.  MRS.  FRANCIS  SCHWARZ.  R.  D. 
No.  3,  Troy.'  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  GENERAL  helper,  small 
Guernsey  Dairy  Farm.  Care  stock,  operate 
De  Laval  Milker.  $60  month,  board,  room. 
ADVERTISER  4435,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  OR  single  people.  Man  care  for 
two  cows  and  odd  jobs  around  estate. 
Woman,  maid  or  laundress.  Good  home. 
Write  BOX  8,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

CARETAKER— Married,  sober,  honest,  handy 
with  tools,  driver;  up-state.  $60  monthly, 
free  rooms,  electric,  telephone.  Steady 
tion.  Must  furnish  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  RAISED  Boy,  16  to  17,  to  work  on 
poultry  farm  and  hatchery.  Very  good 
home  environment.  WILLIAM  WEINER, 
Colchester,  Conn. 

MAN  TO  work  on  poultry  farm  and  hatchery. 

Experience  preferred;  not  essential  as  long 
as  willing  worker.  ADVERTISER  4450,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED — Young  woman  for  house¬ 
keeping.  in  country.  ADVERTISER  4449. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Married,  good  wages  and  pleasant 
living  conditions  to  man  who  can*qualify 
and  is  familiar  with  milking  machine  and 
care  of  herd  on  up-to-date  Dairy  Farm  in 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Reference.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4448,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK — Houseworker,  fond  of  children  (two). 

no  washing,  $55.  References.  MRS.  ELDON 
SULLIVAN,  138  High  Road,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN — Care  for  poultry.  Able  and 
willing  worker.  No  liquor.  $70  month, 
board,  room.  BOX  105,  Brookline,  N.  H. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single,  middle  aged  man 
to  work  on  dairy  farm;  mostly  farm  work. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.D.  1,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE.  Strong,  kindly;  24-hour 
duty  except  Sunday  (paralysis  convales¬ 
cent).  $60  monthly;  permanent;  city.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4439,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  FARM  Manager.  30  miles  from  New 
York  City.  75  head  of  cattle,  125  acres. 
Milking  machine.  Must  know  every  phase 
of  modern  farming.  Separate  cottage.  Good 
pay  and  share  of  profits  for  a  steady,  de¬ 
pendable  man.  Write  full  particulars.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4438,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — Guernsey  Dairy  Farm. 

Milking  machine,  tractor.  Separate  cot¬ 
tage.  Westchester  County.  Permanent.  Must 
be  reliable  and  steady.  State  salary.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4437,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK  AND  General  Houseworker  wanted 
for  family  of  three  adults.  Compact  modern 
country  home.  Write  full  details,  including 
salary  desired,  to  MRS.  GEORGE  EGGER. 
Yale  Farms,  R.  F.  D.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN — Draft  deferred.  Dairy  room 
and  work  in  stable  with  herdsman.  Small 
herd.  Modern  stable  and  dairy  room.  Satis¬ 
factory  salary  will  be  paid.  Board,  room, 
laundry  included.  Stage  age.  BOX  27. 
Charlton  Depot,  Mass. 


EXPERIENCED  WITH  Tractor.  Good  me¬ 
chanic  on  same.  General  farm  work.  Draft 
exempt.  Mention  age.  Good  salary.  Room, 
board.,  etc.  Location,  Mass.  ADVERTISER 
4451,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED — First-class  dairyman  for  Certified 
Dairy.  Registered  Ayrshire  herd.  Should 
be  familiar  with  De  Laval  milkers  and  gen¬ 
eral  dairy  equipment.  House  and  good  salary 
to  right  man.  In  reply,  state  ’ge,  family, 
experience,  and  draft  status.  NfiSHAMINY 
FARMS,  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


MAN  FOR  estate  near  New  York.  Knowledge 
required  gardening,  general  farming  for 
household  needs  only.  Wife  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  about  two  hours  daily  for  simple 
house  duties.  Job  permanent.  Write,  nam¬ 
ing  past  employers  and  salary  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4447,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  country.  Woman,  cook 
and  housework.  Man  drive  car  and  out¬ 
door  work.  Two  adults  in  family.  Five-acre 
farm,  no  live  stock.  Permanent  position. 
C.  A.  POHLERS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Flemington, 
N.  J.  Phone  collect,  Flemington  919-R-1-2. 

WANTED — By  a  retired  school  teacher  and 
brother  past  middle  age,  a  housekeeper 
used  to  the  country  who  can  do  plain  cooking 
on  a  farm,  located  a  half-mile  from  village 
in  Southern  New  England.  Ideal  position  for 
voung  woman  between  age  20  and  40,  whose 
husband  is  in  the  service,  who  desires  a 
comfortable  home  for  the  duration.  No  ob¬ 
jection  to  one  young  child.  Family  insists 
bf  brother,  sister  and  one  elderly  hired  man. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  college  or  high 
school  graduate  who  is  able  to  do  a  little 
stenographic  work  and  who  Prefei  s  a  good 
home  to  large  salary.  ADVERI1SER 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

IMMEDIATELY — 12  more  woodchoppers.  $4 
per  cord.  Steady  work  year  around.  Apply 
ready  to  work  to  M.  H.  NAUROCKI,  Yantic. 
Conn. 

FIVE  WOODCUTTERS  wanted  for  cutting 
cord  wood  at  $3  a  cord.  T.  F.  MURRAY. 
Route  9,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Housework  and  gardening  and 
handy  work.  Preferably  experienced  in 
running  own  home;  interested  in  permanent 
situation.  State  salary  expected.  BOX  NO. 
1300,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


Northern  New  Jersey.  Will  take  refugee 
girl.  ADVERTISER  4443,  care  Rural  N 
Yorker 

MAN — Middle  aged,  handy  in  country  he 
inside ‘housework  and  outside.  Near  Peeks- 
kill,  N  Y.;  steady  job,  good  home.  W 
stating  experience,  wages,  references.  DA 
GRAND1TER,  Brook  Lane,  Furnace  I 
Road,  Feekskill,  N.  Y. 


Rural  New-Yorker. 


ing.  Cultural  opportunit; 
necessary.  Good  salary. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


P.  O.  BOX  100. 


WOMAN — Service  ifrife  or  mother  preferred. 

but  not  essential,  to  share  home.  Duties 
consist  taking  care  5V2  year  old  boy  and  help 
keep  house.  Husband  and  wife  work  nights. 
ADVERTISER  4452,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  for  business 
couple,  eight-year-old  daughter;  own  room, 
time  off;  $40.  Mt.  Kisco  6033  after  6  P.M.  or 
BOX  603,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  MAN  to  assist  owner  on  poultry 
farm.  Westchester  County.  State  age, 
wages  and  references.  ADVERTISER  4453. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


- - - - -  A 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man,  routine 
work  in  dairy  barn.  Machine  milking.  p 
Wages  $100  per  month  plus  milk.  Rent  $14 
per  month,  board  $10  per  week.  H.  K. 
BROWN,  Harriman,  N.  Y.  £ 

WANTED — Strong  middle  aged  man  or  wo-  £ 

man,  general  housework,  adult  Protestant  v 
family.  Brooklyn.  Furnace,  sidewalk,  clean- 
ing,  some  cooking  and  serving:  no  laundry:  c 
good  room,  time  off,  recent  references.  $60 
monthly.  ADVERTISER  4454,  care  Rural  b 
New-Yorker.  g 

WANTED — Working  herdsman-manager,  mar-  2 
ried.  Eastern  New  York  dairyfarm,  no  . 
estate.  High  producing  Holsteins,  modern 
equipment,  good  house  and  priveleges.  . 
Worthwhile  position  for  hardworking,  cap¬ 
able  person;  good  calfraiser,  la  milker,  field- 
man,  mechanic.  Salary  open.  Applications  ? 
treated  confidentially.  ADVERTISER  4455.  „ 

care  Rural  New-Yorker.  c 

COUPLE — For  modern  country  home  near  \ 
city  in  Southern  New  Hampshire.  Do  cook- 
ing  and  general  housework,  light  laundry  \ 
(all  electric).  Four  in  family  (two  grown 
children).  Man  must  be  able  drive,  assist 
about  house,  care  for  dogs.  To  reliable  and 
steady  couple  offer  apartment  of  two  sunny  t 
rooms  and  private  bath,  good  food  and  at¬ 
tractive  wages.  Would  consider  mother  and  r 
grown  daughter.  State  full  details.  AD-  i 
VERTISER  4456,  care  Rural  New-Yorker.  j 

A  LADY  alone  wants  a  woman  (not  servant  j 
type)  for  the  work  of  a  5-room  apartment 
in  Bronxville.  Best  references  given  and  ex¬ 
pected.  Write  all  particulars.  FANNING.  , 
Hotel  Grama  tan,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED  COUPLE  with  not  more  than  one  j 
child.  Woman  to  run  boarding  house  with 
all  modern  conveniences,  2  to  7  boarders.  ■, 
Man  must  be  good  machine  milker.  Good 
references  required.  Available  November 
15th  on  large  Connecticut  dairy  farm.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4458,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DESERVING  HIGH  School  lad,  work  for 
board,  school  bus,  must  learn  to  milk,  J 
wages  during  vacations;  references;  elderly 
couple.  ARCHIE  HOLMES,  Philadelphia. 

N.  Y. 

GOOD  DRIVER  wanted  for  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  as  parking  attendant  in  down-town 
Boston.  Easy  and  pleasant  outdoor  work. 
Salary  starting  $25  for  54-hour  week.  Open- 
ing  either  day  shift  or  later  shift,  4  to  mid¬ 
night.  Married  man  with  family  preferred. 
Call  or  write  all  about  yourself  to  HUB 
PARK  INN  CO.,  108  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED — Woman  or  girl  for  general  house¬ 
work,  three  adults  (ideal  surroundings, 
good  pay).  DR.  JOHN  J.  MOHRBACHER. 

37  Osborne  Ter.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CONGENIAL  COUPLE  wanted  to  share 
pleasant  farm  home.  Newly  started  poul¬ 
try  business.  Reasonable  rate  in  exchange 
for  light  duties.  ADVERTISER  4461,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  or  girl,  housework. 

family  2.  Small  house,  near  village,  bus. 
Good  wages.  References.  ADVERTISER 
4464,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — For  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  13112  East  27th  St..  New 
York  City. 

POULTRYMAN — Single,  some  experience 
preferred,  for  interesting  general  work  on 
moderate  sized  breeding  farm.  Good  home. 
Good  food  and  good  wages  to  any  acceptable 
man.  References.  Write  full  details.  AD- 
VERTISER  4468,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Housekeeper,  five  rooms,  private 
home,  light  laundry,  fanply  of  three.  West 
Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  C.  Private  room  for  girl. 
ADVERTISER  4467,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  operate  231-acre  farm. 

Liberal  share  basis.  140  acres  limed  and 
phosphated.  Good  buildings,  modern  house. 
Cold  Springs,  Penna.  Write  BELL,  40  Durand 
Rd„  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

* 

BOY  WANTED — Honest,  willing,  able,  help 
indoors  or  outside.  Generally  useful.  Good 
home.  State  wages  expected,  particulars. 
MITCHELL,  Selden,  L.  I. 

WANTED— 1st  class  working  herdsman. 

married,  small  family.  New  England  Hol¬ 
stein  Breeder  and  Producer.  Very  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  real  cowman  and  hustler. 
Modern  house,  privacy.  Good  salary.  Write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4472,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Maintenance  man  in  institution 
near  Philadelphia.  Care  of  fires,  drive 
truck,  general  repairs  and  upkeep.  Good 
salary,  house,  heat  and  light  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4469,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Man  to  do  general  outside  work; 

woman  to  do  plain  cooking,  serving,  up¬ 
stairs  work.  Co-operative  family  of  three 
in  pleasant  country  home.  Please  write  full 
details  about  qualifications  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  ADVERTISER  4473,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK — Plain  cooking,  ser¬ 
ving,  upstairs  housework  for  co-operative 
family  of  three  adults  in  modern  country 
home.  Liberal  salary  for  the  right  person 
who  seeks  permanent  position.  Will  appre¬ 
ciate  full  details  about  self  in  first  letter. 
L.  G.  WESLEY,  R.  F,  D.  No.  1,  Porchester. 
N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 
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POSITION  AS  manager  or  herdsman  in 
large  herd,  prefer  Guernseys  is  desired 
November  15.  Agricultural  and  Graham 
School  and  A-l  practical  experience.  Past 
12  years  responsible  jobs  on  modern  farms. 
Only  a  worthwhile  proposition  is  considered. 
Age  41,  married,  two  children.  New  England 
preferred;  personal  interview.  ADVERTISER 
4400,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — 30,  some  poultry  experience,  wants 
job  New  Jersey,  good  habits.  BOX  385, 
50  East  Fordham  Road,  New  York. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  Hogs.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  or  herdsman  on  dairy 
farm.  Best  of  references  furnished.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4427,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COMPANION — Nurse  to  lady,  go  anywhere. 

References.  ADVERTISER  4432,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  DESIRES  job.  Single,  ex¬ 
perienced,  references,  moderate  wages. 


wants  paid  job  to  learn  business.  Edu- 


watchmar.  or  farm  work.  No  milking;  like 
eef  cattle,  horses.  Dependable,  refined,  good 
gardener,  excellent  health;  no  liquors,  to¬ 
bacco.  Desire  furnished  cottage,  board  self. 


Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  farm  and 


VWlVl.tt.lN  vuin  mice  cimmcii 

tion  as  housekeeper.  EMMA  GRAW,  Mt. 


perience  horses,  cattle,  poultry  and  general 


comprehensive  experience  in  general  and 


FORKING  MANAGER  job  wanted.  25 
years  experience.  Grade  A  milk  purebred 


practical  farmer  and  livestock  man.  Beef 


V  AJN  I iSD — me  management  ana  unccmig  ui 
some  large  farming  or  agricultural  inter- 

-  n  _  TVT ;  _  ™  Tl  1  of  TNOef 


YES,  WE  HAVE 

CHICKS  FOR  FALL  SHIPMENT 

Because  we  produce  all  our  own  Hatching  Eggs,  we 
have  been  in  position  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
unusual  Fall  demand.  We  have  set  heavily  from 
both  our  Straight  R.  I.  Red  and  Rock-Red 

PrncQ  TVfntinirfl 

MASSACHUSETTS-U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Tested  Since  1929  Without  a  Reactor 
Straight  R.l.  Reds  sired  by  Advanced  R.O.P. 
males  from  240-341  agg  dams.  Rock- Red  Barred 
Cross  from  Warren’s  Straight  B..I.  Bed  females 
mated  to  Barred  Rock  Cockerels  from  leading 
R.O.P.  strain.  Sexing — Pullets  guaranteed  95% 
Accurate.  Write  for  Cat.  &  Price  List, 

Jt  u /  a  d  d  c  m  \  Massachusetts^ 

.  J.  WAKntN  I  ASSOCIATION 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass.  /  cctmin  \ 

romm 

BREEDERS j 


’Bonded  Against  B.W. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


Subscriber’s  Exchange 


c 


Fruits  and  Foods 


] 


V  UiUrti’l - AA  lOil  X  iUlVOUUIAU,  ’  ,  - . 

wants  housekeeper  position — farm  or  rural 


Fruits  and  Foods 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh, 
N.  Y. 


iisni  „  IX  4  X' 

$8.40  per  60  lb.  can;  two  $16. 00.  J.  G. 


Choice  clover  ’or  raspberry,  5  lbs.  $1.35; 
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paid  $1.20;  10  lb.  pail  $2.10.  GARDEN 


1  lb.  95c,  2  lbs.  $1.85,  5  lbs.  $4.50  Prepaid. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


DAIMIO  PERSIMMONS — New  and  beautiful 
fruit.  Large  as  apples.  Surprises  and  de¬ 
lights  everyone.  Bushel  prepaid  $5.00.  Half 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  Stephenville,  Texas. 


HONEY — 60  best  clover  $8.40.  Buckwheat 
$7 .20.  Mixed  $7.20.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  Papershell  Pecans.  10  lbs.  $2.50 
, ,  .ex;press  Prepaid.  2  lbs.  nut  meats  $1.25. 
WHIPPOORWILL  PLANTATION,  Valdosta. 
Ga. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS. 
Berlin,  New  Jersey.  •, 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $3.25: 

half  gallon  $1.80.  Delivered  from  Farm  to 
Home.  STAFFORD  BROTHERS,  South 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 


SWEET  POTATOES — Selected  Eastern  Shore 
variety,  $1.50,  55  lb.  bushel  hamper,  F.O.B. 
Painter.  GEORGE  WARREN,  Painter,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $3  gallon. 

*/2  gallon  $1.75,  5-lb.  pail  soft  sugar  $2.20 
Postpaid  3rd  zone.  Quality  guaranteed. 
MAPLE  LANE  FARM,  224  East  Avenue, 
Burlington,  Vt. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking.  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat. 
2-lb.  can  65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 

HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE. 

INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneou  s 


WANTED — Crawler  tractor,  good  used  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTISER  4370,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 150,000  ft.  capacity  air  condition¬ 
ing  furnace.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Lighting  plant,  Kohler  preferred. 

Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28, 
Malden,  Mass. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clover 
Honey.  The  American  Honey  Institute’s 
“Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  every 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6,  5-lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N,  Y. 


WANTED — A  husker  and  shredder  in  good 
working  order.  FURMAN  HENDRICKSON, 
R.  R.  1,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CANNING  OR  Cooking  Pressure  Cooker 
wanted.  Particulars.  ADVERTISER  4414, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SOYBEAN  STRAW  for  sale,  baled.  About 
60  tons.  Anyone  interested  write  imme¬ 
diately.  W.  CHMIELEWSKI,  Box  106.  Rin- 
goes,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  first  grade  $9.00 
per  100  lbs;  second  grade  $6.00.  PETER 
LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

EXCHANGE  FOX  double  barrel  shot  gun, 
like  new,  12  gauge  case,  rod,  100  shells 
for  two  good  used  tires  6  x  16.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Surge  Milking  Machine.  EDGAR 
BENNETT,  Victor,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Small  tractor,  also  weed  burner. 

CHAPPAQUA  GARDENS,  Chappaqua.  N  Y. 


WANTED  TO  purchase,  fifty  tons  oat  or 
wheat  straw;  100  tons  good,  second  cutting 
.  ARMS. 


alfalfa.  Cash.  WALGROVE  FA 
ingtonville,  N.  Y. 


Wash- 


W  ANTED — Bee’s  Wax.  B.  CHAMPLIN. 
Madison,  Conn. 


MANURE  FREE.  Come  and  get  it  with  your 
truck.  HENRY  HENKEL  &  SONS.  57 
County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


LAYING  CAGES  for  sale,  reasonable. 

FRANK  LICARI,  824  Barbey  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor,  any  condition. 

Also  lathe,  outboard  motor.  NEUBECK, 
North  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  garden  cultivator  with  all  at¬ 
tachments,  driven  by  gasoline  motor.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4279,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  about  5  H.P.,  in¬ 
cluding  sickle  mower.  APRIL,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  1,  Keyport,  N.  J. 


LIGHTING  PLANT,  Crocker  Wheeler  Gen¬ 
erator^  100  amp.  115  volt  direct  current, 
coupled  direct  to  Ford  V-8  1937,  with  90 
Edison  batteries,  nickel  and  steel  plates,  300 
amp.  each.  Capacity  good  for  over  20  years. 
With  board,  amp.  meter  and  voltmeter. 
Plant  can  be  seen  running;  all  for  $800  cash. 
DEMUTH,  New  Russia,  N.  Y. 

CYPRESS  WATER  Tanks.  Used.  10  x  10 
feet,  5,000  gallons,  $60;  5  x  10  feet,  2.500 
gallons,  $20.  ARTHUR  ILLENBERG.  Mid¬ 
dletown,  N.  Y. 
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The  Nation’s 
Hardest  Workers 

DESERVE 

* 

Nature’s  Finest  Food! 

The  farmer  works  long  hours  to  send  city  dwellers  the  finest 
beverage  known  to  man  .  .  .  milk.  Health  authorities  say  every¬ 
one  must  have  milk  every  day  ...  a  pint  for  every  adult,  a  quart 
for  every  child. 

For  milk  is  more  than  a  delicious  refreshing  beverage,  it‘s 
nature’s  most  nearly  perfect  food  .  .  .  helps  give  you  energy  for 
extra  work,  helps  fight  fatigue  and  colds,  provides  precious  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals  needed  every  day. 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  farmer  himself  needs  and  deserves 
these  benefits  of  milk.  With  the  nation  calling  for  food,  more 
farm  production,  there’s  more  work  to  be ‘done,  fewer  hands  to 
do  it  .  .  .  more  need  of  top-notch  health  on  the  farm. 

So  be  sure  all  of  the  milk  supply  doesn’t  go  to  the  city.  Keep 
a  goodly  supply  on  the  farm  . . .  for  a  cool  between-meal  beverage 
...  for  a  protective,  health-building  food. 

✓ 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  SAYS 
SATISFY  THIRST. ..  FORTIFY  HEALTH... 

DRINK  MILK! 


Vitamins  for  “aiiveness" 
Minerals  for  well-being 
Helpful  for  reducing  diets 
Alkaline  reaction  for  fatigue 


Vitamin  “A”  for  cold  resistance 
Calcium  for  clear  complexion 
Nature’s  cheapest  complete  food 
Perfect  for  the  whole  family 


THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

C  P  lii  C  Victory  Meal  Planner  .  .  .  complete  with 
■  ■■■■■■  menus,  recipes,  meal-planning  chart,  calorie 
chart,  reducing  diet.  Send  name  and  address  to— 
Bureau  of  Milk  Publicity,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Name 

Street 

City 


State .  RN-10 


Please  Renew  YOUR 
Subscription  Now! 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  gasoline  and  tires  our  agents 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  call  at  all  the  farm  homes  in  their 
territory.  Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y,  have  formed  the 
habit  of  waiting  for  the  agent  to  call  and  secure  the  renewal 
of  their  subscription.  He  may  not  be  able  to  get  to  you 
this  year. 

Will  you  co-operate  with  us  by  sending  your  renewal 
direct  by  mail.  Even  if  you  are  paid  a  while  in  advance,  it 
will  be  an  accommodation  to  us  if  you  will  send  your  re¬ 
mittance  now  by  mail  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended 
for  the  proper  time.  It  will  help  us  reduce  unnecessary 
traveling  and  clerical  work  during  the  war  time  emergency. 

Just  fill  out  the  following  coupon  and  mail  with  your 
remittance  today. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER," . 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription  for  three 
years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . 


Publisher’s^  Desk 


L.  S.  Frucht  &  Son  of  351  Green¬ 
wich  Street,  have  done  the  disappear¬ 
ing  act.  We  have  endeavored  to  trace 
them,  but  so  far  without  success. 
They  were  soliciting  and  accepting 
egg  shipments.  Finally,  checks  they 
had  issued  in  payment  were  pro¬ 
tested,  and  then  the  individuals  in 
the  company  faded  out  of  the  picture. 
They  had  a  bond  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and 
those  who  failed  to  receive  payment 
should  write  at  once  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany  and  request  blanks 
on  which  to  file  proof  of  debt.  When 
received,  attach  protested  checks  and 
bills  for  unpaid  shipments,  have  same 
notarized  and  send  in  promptly  to 
Albany.  The  New  York  shippers  will 
be  paid  pro  rata  from  the  bond,  but 
shippers  outside  of  the  State  are  not 
protected  by  the  bond. 

Seven  fraudulent  magazine  sub¬ 
scription  solicitors  were  arrested  and 
convicted  in  various  states  and  one 
in  Canada.  They  made  various  false 
representations.  Some  issued  fake 
printed  receipts  purporting  to  be  from 
legitimate  agencies  and  publications, 
whereas  they  had  absolutely  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  legitimate  companies 
of  the  same  name.  Some  made  no 
report  of  orders  received.  They  are 
serving  terms  running  from  six  weeks 
to  1  to  10  years.  The  names  reported 
are:  Floyd  Dikle,  aliases  Jimmy  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jack  Howard,  F.  W.  Dick;  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  whose  true  name  is  James 
Clarence  Childers,  but  in  addition 
uses  J.  S.  Stewart,  C.  O.  Reed 'and 
J.  E.  Randall;  C.  P.  Leslie,  aliases 
Art  Hodges,  J.  Rogers,  P.  Finley,  J. 
Hodges;  Glenn  Marler,  aliases  W.  B. 
Nolan,  L.  P.  Castor;  Lloyd  Noble  (leg¬ 
less);  Martin  Noi’ton,  alias  M.  Car- 
son;  Lloyd  Woodward,  alias  Homer 
Harris  and  C.  Stone.  We  list  these 
names  as  they  may  pursue  the  same 
racket  when  their  jail  terms  expire. 

I  shipped  eggs  to  the  Metropolitan 
Butter  &  Egg  Corporation,  559  Brook 
Ave.,  Bronx.  Returns  came  in  slowly 
but  finally  stopped  altogether.  We 
heard  the  concern  had  blown  up. 
What  can  we  do  about  it?  f.  s. 

New  Jei-sey. 

We  referred  to  this  company  in 
May.  A  reader  sent  a  new  address, 
784  Y2  Westchester  Avenue,  Bronx. 
We  endeavored  to  contact  them  but 
they  have  neglected  all  demands  for 
payment.  As  their  account  in  the 
bank  had  been  closed,  there  is  no  way 
that  we  could  locate  them  or  get  a 
payment  from  them.  We  would  like 
their  address  if  any  of  our  readers 
have  dealt  with  them  lately,  but  the 
record  shows  how  essential  it  is  to 
know  the  standing  of  such  concerns. 


Unknown  to  his  mother  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  nine  year  old  boy  sent  to  the 
Uca  Mfg.  Company  of  Chicago  for 
goods  to  sell  but  when  they  arrived 
and  they  saw  how  much  he  must 
sell  to  get  a  small  prize,  the  goods 
were  immediately  returned  with  a 
letter  explaining  why  they  were  re¬ 
turned.  Three  months  later  demand 
was  made  for  $2  for  the  goods.  The 
company  was  advised  that  the  goods 
had  been  returned.  A  later  letter 
purporting  to  come  from  a  court, 
demanded  payment  or  the  account 
would  be  sent  to  a  local  lawyer  for 
collection.  Your  aid  to  hapless  folks 
is  invaluable  especially  with  the 
growing  number  of  schemers  at  large 
today.  l.  d.  b. 

New  York 

This  plan  of  sending  goods  to  be 
sold  for  an  insignificant  prize  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  attempt  to  collect 
and  threat  to  sue  is  the  stock  in 
trade  of  such  concerns.  We  would 
be  surprised  if  such  a  claim  was 
followed  up  and  we  would  be  more 
surprised  if  a  local  lawyer  would 
bother  with  so  petty  a  case.  The 
threat  is  made  simply  to  scare  one 
into  making  a  payment. 

Leigh  Coddington,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y., 
sent  two  checks  which  were  pro¬ 
tested.  Amount  was  $136  and  protest 
fees  on  both. 

Please  help  -  us  in  making  collec¬ 
tion.  k.  B. 

New  York. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  issue  checks 
when  there  is  no  money  in  the  bank 
to  pay  them.  Letters  to  Leigh  Cod¬ 
dington  were  returned  from  New 
Paltz  saying  he  had  “moved.”  We 
wrote  him  at  Kingston  but  received 
no  reply,  although  the  letters  are  not 
returned. 


About  April  15th,  1942,  I  sent  to 
Smith  Electrical  Hatchery  in  Cocola- 
mus,  Pa.,  a  deposit  of  $2.50  for  300 
leghorn  chicks.  A  week  went  by 
and  no  acknowledgment  of  our  order. 
I  wrote  them  again;  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  I  wrote  again  asking  when  I 
was  going  to  receive  the  300  chicks. 
I  didn’t  receive  any  reply.  I  sent  a 
telegram  asking  them  if  they  were 
going  to  send  the  chicks.  No  answer. 
I  sent  them  a  registered  letter,  return 
receipt  requested,  cancelling  the  pre¬ 
vious  order  and  to  return  our  deposit. 
I  received  the  return  receipt.  It  all 
put  me  away  behind  time  in  getting 
baby  chicks  and  I  had  to  phone  an 
order  to  another  hatchery  at  extra 
cost.  It  isn’t  so  much  the  $2.50.  But 
the  inconvenience  it  put  me  to.  I 
have  written  three  letters  since  de¬ 
manding  our  deposit.  But  still  no  re¬ 
ply.  Will  you  see  what  you  can  do. 

New  York.  w.  j.  w. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  yefir  for 
many  hatcheries.  It  has  been  a  hard 
year  for  poultrymen  and  farmers  gen¬ 
erally.  Some  hatcheries  say  they  are 
too  busy  to  write,  but  if  an  order  and 
deposit  are  accepted,  the  customer 
has  a  right  to  have  not  only  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  but  information  that 
will  enable  him  to  plan  his  work.  If 
the  chicks  cannot  be  shipped,  he 
should  be  advised  in  time  to  get  them 
elsewhere.  The  refund  of  the  deposit 
at  hatching  time  is  not  as  important 
as  definite  word  as  to  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  and  when  chicks  are  to  be  sent. 
To  neglect  to  respond  to  letters  and 
telegrams  is  heaping  an  injury  upon 
an  injury.  We  think  this  customer 
has  a  real  complaint  and  we  put  it  on 
the  recox’d. 


The  Fashion  Dress  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.,  are  advertising 
that  women  can  earn  $18.00  per  dozen 
sewing  dresses  at  home.  They  do  not 
pay  this  amount  for  making  the 
dresses.  They  require  each  one  who 
answers  the  advertisement  to  send 
$2.00,  for  which  the  company  will 
send  material  for  a  dress  and  instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  make  it.  When  finished, 
the  party  must  find  her  own  customer 
for  the  dress.  Each  person  sending 
$2  for  a  dress  may  then  buy  a  dozen 
dresses  for  $18.  After  buying  the 
matei'ial  and  making  up  the  dresses, 
they  must  be  sold  by  the  person  her¬ 
self;  the  Fashion  Dress  Co.  does  not 
buy  them  back.  The  profit  one  would 
make  is  the  difference  between  what 
is  paid  for  the  material  and  the  price 
one  is  able  to  obtain  from  her  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  “deposit”  will  be  re¬ 
turned  when  12  dresses  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for.  The  company 
simply  sells  materials  and  gives  in- 
sti’uctions  for  making  dresses  and 
each  customer  must  create  her  own 
market  and  sell  the  dresses  if  she  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  a  profit.  It  is  again 
repeated — the  company  does  not  pur¬ 
chase  the  completed  dresses. 

I  greatly  admire  the  work  your 
paper  does  for  those  who  do  not  have 
access  to  sources  of  such  information. 
It  would  be  well  for  everybody  to 
x*ealize  that  we  usually  get  just  about 
what  we  pay  for,  and  certainly  in  the 
matter  of  life  insurance  there  are  no 
price  bargains  without  some  sacrifice 
of  value.  _  Any  policy  in  any  good 
company  is  worth  just  what  it  costs — 
else  the  State  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  our 
citizens,  would  soon  take  necessary 
action.  .  »  h.  g.  f. 

New  Yoi'k. 

This  is  worth  pasting  in  your  scrap 
book.  We  do  usually  get  just  what 
we  pay  for  and  if  we  buy  cheap  in¬ 
surance,  or  anything  else,  we  will  get 
a  cheap  article  or  return.  The  limited 
policies  are  cheap  because  they  do  not 
give  full  protection.  If  that  is  the 
kind  of  insurance  you  want  and  will 
be  satisfied  with,  you  run  the  risk  of 
having  a  disappointment  when  you 
meet  with  an  accident,  but  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame  if  it  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  protection. 

I  answered  an  ad  of  Henry  Hohen- 
berger,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  for  15  Iris 
plants,  all  different.  I  paid  one  dol¬ 
lar  as  requested,  but  can  get  no  reply 
to  my  letters  and  plants  have  never 
been  received.  I  hope  you  will  be 
more  successful.  b.  m.  f. 

New  Hampshire. 

We  were  not  successful.  Mail  to 
Henry  Hohenberger  is  retux-ned  say¬ 
ing  he  has  moved  and  left  no  address. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue; 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WANTED— Farm  equipment,  live  stock;  will 
exchange  any  or  all  of  six  40  x  200  lots. 
Bayshore,  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  4442, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WRIGHTS  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool  union  suits 
and  also  wool  shirts  ana 
drawers  give  greatest 
satisfaction  to  wearer. 
Also  new  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  supporter  double 
crotch  gives  longer 
wear  and  more  com¬ 
fort.  Try  out  these 
garments  and  enj  oy 
their  body  comfort. 
Ask  at  your  retail  store*. 
RCO.U.  BiPATiOPH  Do  it  Now. 

Buy  Wright's  Beaith  Underwear  For  Christmas 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

345  Broadway  -  New  York 


-  _  _  _  _  Two  Beautiful  j 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  wss,*:  i 

RawiiTV»o”ir«OTic^i^o5y,w% 

IDEAL  PHOTOS  beautiful  fi“i8h«2  wid® 
rterkle-edae.  25c  per  roll  of  eight.  Fade-.rrooi. 
superior  quality.  Write  tor  FltHE  „  , 

IDEAL  PHOTOS,  Box  2255,  PATERSON,  H.  J. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED— 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offec  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Live  and  Dressed  M/ANTFI)  lombs'  Rabblls' 
poultry.  Calves,  WWMMICI/  Eggs,  Pigeons 

ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
G.  H.  LfciWIS  &  SONS.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  »  New  York  City 

Tjivo  Foultry  ‘W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  «50M  PAN  V  ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  n.t, 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 

Bonded  &  Licensed  N.  Y.  S.  Net  Retum  Lealer. 

S.  MEYER  &■  SON,  lne„  300  Greenwich  SL^NewYork 


or  time  and  trouble  at  end  of  year  by  sending  NOW 
fJvinmBS'  INCOME  TAX  RECORD,  which  en¬ 
ables  you  to  keep  record  of  farm  income  end  deductible 
farm  expenses  In  form  needed  for  Farm  Schedule.  Mail 

onier  to-6.  FRED  ZIEGLER,  Greencastle,  Penna. 

Olive  II  o  g  U  o  a  d  a 

Capacity  120  gallons,  $2.00  each.  OHve 

50  gallons,  $1.00  each.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Deliver 

ed  on  oars  at  New  York.  Strike  while  the  Iron  is 

g^^dCTHORND^.W-^NEW^ORT,  R.  ». 

Whisky  Barrels  Vo5-0  ffc&f  & 

$27.00;  50-$65.00.  Other  bargains.  Glass  gallon  lugs. 
Bushel  Hampers,  Cotton  Duck  Canvass,  Sugar  .Sacks. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria,  III. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 
$4.00  each.  Two  for  $7'5(L  freight  prepaid.  Special 
nrires  on  Quantities.  STEPHEN  J.  REYN  OLDS 
P  DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 

•  Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Co  ling  • 

(84x90)  also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined 
$3.25.  Rust  preventing  compound  a  gallon  can  30c. 

PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St„  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet.  Modernistic  Lavatoiy.  complete  withbrass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schtossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

IVirCMTADCI  Have  you  good  patentable 
IIN  Vfc*IM  I  UlCJSX  idea?  Write,  Dept.  72  FP, 

Mr.  METZLER.  II  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 

Wcv  n  f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
KJ  KJ  !-•  Mills.  Inc..  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  Cord  Wood.  Any  quantity.  L  I.  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Corp..  ilineola.  L.  L  TeL  Garden  City  1900. 


76-ACRE  FARM.  Abundance  of  fuelwood. 

Rolling  hills  of  central  N.  H.  8-room 
house,  50-foot  barn.  Academy  brook,  200 
feet  of  farmstead.  Opportunity  to  create 
private  pond.  $1,800.  Terms.  FEDERAL 
LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass, 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties.  Farms  are  still  the  best,  ask  for 
list,  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

380  ACRES,  Delaware  County  dairy  farm. 

Good  land,  good  buildings.  Milk  checks 
$500.  55  cattle,  horses,  machinery,  $13,350, 

$1,500  cash.  HOLST  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Highway  Colonial  Estate,  215 
acres  and  9-room  Colonial  modem  home. 
$22,000,  terms.  Fertile  river  farm  and  10- 
room  brick  home  of  293  acres,  $12,600,  terms. 
State  road  stock  farm,  181  acres  and  8-room 
home,  $3,800,  terms.  Equipped  stock  farm, 
364  acres  and  8-room  home,  $12,000  terms. 
W.  H.  BRUMBACK,  REALTOR.  Woodstock, 
Va. 

FOR  SALE — 60-acre  dairy  poultry  farm.  Al¬ 
falfa  soil,  plenty  water,  wood,  fruit  trees. 
Good  buildings.  Edge  of  village  on  main 
road.  Good  school.  New  York  express  at 
door.  Stock,  poultry,  crops,  equipment. 
Priced  to  sell.  FRED  BROWN,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

SHENANDOAH  VALLEY  of  Virginia,  15 
miles  from  industrial  town  of  Front  Royal. 
297  acres  fertile  farm  land  and  timber,  with 
creek.  8-room  house,  bam,  many  outbuild¬ 
ings  on  good  road.  Electricity,  telephone. 
Price,  $6,000.  Wr  te  RAYMOND  GALLADAY. 
2515  N.  Washington  Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Brick  store  and  home  combined; 
also  garage.  1109  MAIN  ST.,  Honesdale.  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  —  112-acre  dairy  farm,  well 
equipped.  Income  per  year,  $9,000.  Located 
in  dairy  section  of  Virginia,  5  miles  from 
co-operative  milk  plant.  A  real  opportunity 
to  make  money;  priced  to  sell  with  or  with¬ 
out  dairy  herd,  machinery  and  everything 
necessary  for  an  up-to-date  dairy.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4417,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  Sale.  Upper  Hudson  Valley, 
New  York  State.  Warren,  Washington  and 
Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms,  chicken 
farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms,  tourist 
farms.  Write  for  lists.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY.  BOX  377,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I  63-ACRE  farm,  loam  soil,  14  mile  from  state 
'  highway  in  Finger  Lake  district.  WINI¬ 
FRED  McNAMARA,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Wooded  land  or  old  farm,  with 
I  stream,  within  75  miles  New  York  City. 
ADVERTISER  4422,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEDIUM  SIZE  dairy  farm,  upper  Hudson 
River.  Large  milk  checks.  Beautiful  site, 
rich  alfalfa  and  com  land.  Guernseys  and 
Holstein  herd;  one  14- room  house,  bath,  elec¬ 
tric,  phone,  also  bungalow  and  2-family  ten¬ 
ant  house;  1.000  chicken  poultry  house;  150- 
ton  hay  bam;  75  modern  Louden  cow 
stanchions;  3  large  silos,  bams,  windmill: 
Glens  Falls  10  mTes.  Inquire  L.  B.  GRIFFIN. 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-4124  days, 
4-4803  Evenings.  Will  take  one-third  of 
investment  for  cash. 

DUTCHESS  COUNTY — 85  acres  for  rent 

main  highway,  90  minutes  Manhattan! 
brook,  springs,  electricity,  plain  8-room 
house,  tractor,  corn  crib,  cabin.  2  chicken 
coops.  $35  month.  HINTERBERGER  107 
W.  70th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

FOR  SALE;  Old  7-room  house,  bam,  half 
acre;  $1,200.  150  acre  farm,  productive 

so  l,  brook,  self  supporting;  price  $16,000 
Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  dairy  and  poultry  farm. 

60-80  acres,  near  Newburgh.  THOMAS 
ANTHONY,  305  W.  40th  St,  N.  Y.  C. 


j  Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc- 

FAR  VIEW  FARM,  affords  a  panoramic 
view,  9-room  Colonial  dwelling,  fireplaces, 
electric,  ideal  for  modernizing  stock  bam, 
etc.,  75  loamy  acres,  macadam  highway. 
$7,500.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallk’ll,  N.  Y. 

STATE  ROAD  —  Two  acres,  7-room  bunga¬ 

low,  near  mountains,  streams;  bus;  easy 
terms.  $2,600.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

SALE:  20  acres,  good  house,  chicken  coops, 

barn;  16  miles  above  Poughkeepsie. 
SCHAARE,  Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y. 

RENT  OR  sell  money  making  Elmer 
Hatchery,  52,000  egg  capacity,  with  room 
for  enlargement;  business  established  over  14 
years,  chick  sales  and  custom  hatching; 
plant  in  best  condition;  little  competition— 
but  one  other  hatchery  in  county.  Offered 
for  rent  due  to  owner’s  health.  WM.  M. 
WHEATLEY,  Elmer,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  1,100  acre  farm,  located  in 
Central  New  York.  $20  per  acre.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4380,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY-TRUCK  farm,  good  soil,  buildings, 
water,  wood,  electricity,  telephone,  crops. 
Write  CHARLES  MULL,  owner,  Castleton, 
New  York. 

POULTRY  FARM  bargam,  near  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  Complete  buildings,  equipped; 
capacity  5,000  layers.  Attractive  Colonial 
house,  all  improvements,  12  rooms,  2  baths; 
150  acres;  sacrifice;  terms;  description, 
photos.  TENNEY,  REAL  ESTATE,  Williams- 
town.  Mass.  New  York  office,  45  West  45th 
St.  Telephone  BRyant  9-4752. 


FOR  SALE — 111  acres  with  buildings,  $18.00 
acre.  EDGAR  WROTEN,  Harrington.  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acres,  dairy  farm,  also  fine 
opportunity  in  poultry,  potatoes  and  truck 
crops;  fruit.  On  good  road.  Good  set  of 
buildings,  furnace,  electricity.  9-cow  dairy 
bam,  silo.  Bearing  apple  orchard,  other 
fruit.  Price  very  reasonable,  owner  retiring. 
For  furthei  informat  on  address  L.  W. 
ALLEN,  Andover,  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Gas  station  and  road  stand. 

Small  bungalow,  on  main  highway,  for  in¬ 
vestment.  2-5  acres;  within  50  miles  of  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  4457,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — I  have  furnished  rooming 
house  equipped,  rented,  uptown  Hoboken. 
New  Jersey,  9  rooms,  2  baths,  furnace  heat 
(coal)  good  condition,  large  garden,  dry 
cemented  cellar,  automatic  hot  water  heater, 
value  $6,500.  Mortgage  $2,860,  taxes  $210. 
Will  exchange  property  for  small  farm  in 
New  York  or  New  Jersey  on  highway,  no 
more  than  100  miles  from  New  York.  Must 
have  good  house  with  cellar,  good  chicken 
houses  for  poultry  raising,  some  land  for 
crops.  Water  and  electric  m  house  essential. 
Prefer  property  with  small  stream  or  large 
brook  Write  full  particulars,  taxes,  etc. 
ADVERTISER  4462,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  poult^  farm. 

New  cottage,  g?rraEe.  Mam  highway,  « 
miles  from  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER 
4463,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  poultry  farm. 

about  25  miles  near  New  York  City.  Beau¬ 
tiful  8  lots,  fine  shade  trees,  nice  view,  m 
Hillsdale,  N.  J.  Electric,  gas,  city  water.  18 
miles  to  New  York,  with  bus  25  miimtig  to 
George  Washington  bridge.  GEORGE 
SCHLINGLOFF,  301  E.  84th  St,  N.  Y.  C. 

GOOD  STATE  Road  farm  to  lease,  account 

of  owner’s  poor  health.  90  acres;  40  cul¬ 
tivated.  No  rocks  or  hills.  Wonderful  for 
bi£  family.  12-room  house.  All  improve- 
ments.  Fine  big  barn,  large  hennery,  hog 
house,  many  other  build-ngs.  Suitable  all 
kinds  farming.  Would  sell  herd  of  fine 
selected  brood  sows;  other  pigs  if  wanted. 
Opportunity.  ADVERTISER  4471,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent  farm  house  with  small 
acreage,  about  7  rooms,  bath,  running 
water,  electricity.  Vicinity  Middletown,  at 
reasonable  price,  with  option  to  buy.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4465,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Farm  under  $3,000.  Radius  125 
miles.  MR.  CHRISTIAN.  48  Grover  Ave.. 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted 


MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  m 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  M-nimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 
54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
half  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  consider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  th  s  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age,  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 
United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMOID  COMPANY,  Dept. 
R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED;  Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
Character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED:  Several  good  dry-hand 
m-lkers.  Single  or  married;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED  —  Herdsman,  single;  barn  work, 
calf  feeder,  take  care  of  herd  under 
manger,  good  milker.  $70  and  board.  Write 
NORWOOD  FARMS,  Quarryville,  Pa. 


MIDDLETOWN — Better  Farms  for  Less. 

Dairy-Beef-Poultry  Farms,"  Homes,  Stores. 
"DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  List. 
See  "Doc”  before  you  buy  and  save. 

^9?  SALE — 17114-acre  farm  consisting  of: 

28  acre  lake,  with  excellent  fishing,  Hunt¬ 
ing  and  boating.  Riding  academy  facilities, 
beautiful  bridle  path  (5  miles).  Large  nine- 
room  house,  four-room  bungalow  at  lake. 
Many  other  attractions.  For  information  write 
H.  DOROSINSKY,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  190. 
Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Rent  farm  w;th  some  buildings 
and  pasture.  ADVERTISER  4430,  care 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FURNISHED  CABIN — Desirable  lot,  friendly 
neighbors.  Price  $275.  J.  KIMBER,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

DUMONT,  N.  J. — Large  house,  8  rooms,  two 
baths,  two-ear  garage,  large  attic,  plot 
50  x  120,  all  improvements.  $5800  or  ex¬ 
change.  ADVERTISER  4434,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

17  ACRES — Large  brick  building,  $2,000. 

Acreage  7V4  acres  $200.  Wooded.  Highway 
15  acres  $550.  Also  other  plots  IV*  to  41 
acres.  Easy  monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK, 
j  Vineland,  N.  J. 

!  30  ACRES  or  over,  lake  or  brook:  within  120 

miles  New  York  City.  Good  land:  nearby 
town.  Must  be  a  bargain.  JOHN  LUST. 
2416  38th  Ave.,  Apt.  4-1,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

200-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  for  rent  on  shares, 
■  March  1,  1943.  A.  M.  BACON,  Sparks. 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 


YOUNG  MEN,  college  or  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates.  Nursing  as  a  field  for  men  is  un¬ 
crowded.  Ma  ntenance  and  allowance  while 
training.  Write  MEN  NURSES  OFFICE, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  4401  Market  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOUSEHOLD  HELPER,  companion.  Lady 
will  act  as  companion  and  attend  to 
light  household  duties.  Congenial  home  more 
important  than  amount  of  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4357,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FEMALE  HELP  wanted  by  Mount  Holyoke 
College  for  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station. 
Good  wages  and  living.  Apply  STEWARD’S 
OFFICE,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework.  Good  wages,  no 
laundry.  State  references.  MRS.  DOUGLAS 
OLCOTT,  R.  D.  No.  1  Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  New  Jersey. 


FARM  MANAGER  wanted  on  large  com- 
merical  vegetable  farming  operation.  An 
excellent  position  for  a  first  class  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  directing  the  work  of  large 
crews  of  men  and  latest  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment.  Very  h’gh  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Application  should  be  detailed  and 
confidental.  Please  send  snapshot.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

— - ^ - 

SHEEP  RANCH — 3.500  capacity.  2  hours 
from  N.  Y.  1,000  acres:  large  stables,  bams, 
silos,  5  dwellings.  Price  $36,000.  Most  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Single  men  over  45  years,  for 
bam  work,  dry  hand  milker  and  able  to 
operate  DeLaval  milker.  $100  per  month  and 
room.  Apply  to  FRED  GAUNTT,  New 
Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  man  and  wife  between 
thirty  and  fifty  years,  to  become  house 
father  and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in  re¬ 
form  school.  Previdlis  institutional  experi¬ 
ence  not  required.  Native  American  farm 
people  given  preference.  No  dependents  ac¬ 
commodated.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT, 
Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 


GIRL — General  housework,  care  child  2  years 
old,  good  home,  $45  month.  New  York. 
ADVERTISER  4412,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN — Assist  with  dairy  farm  work.  Must 
be  hand  milker.  $50  monthly,  room  and 
board.  JIM  PURDY  FARM,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


KINDERGARTEN  TEACHER,  also  good  plain 
cook,  to  live  in.  GRAYLOCK  BOARDING 
SCHOOL  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN,  1120 
Constant  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  man  —  Manage 
farm  with  3,000  layers.  ADVERTISER 
4413,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man.  White;  must  be  good 
milker  and  teamster.  $60  per  month  and 
board.  WALTER  BEHRMAN,  Newton,  N.  J. 

-  "  1  1 

MAN  WANTED  on  da;ry  farm.  Milking 
machine  used.  Drive  team  or  tractor.  Six 
days  per  week.  $60  per  month,  room  and 
board  to  start.  HILLFIELD  FARM,  Nut- 
swamp  Rd.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  hand  (married),  capable  of 
operating  tractors.  Permanent  position;  no 
milking.  State  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Located  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  4415,  care  Rural  New-York. 

POULTRYMAN  FOR  2.000  layer  farm.  Only 
experienced,  draft  exempt  apply.  Age  30 
to  50  years.  Salary  $100  and  house  or  per¬ 
centage.  ADVERTISER  4416,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  prefer  no  children. 

Man  to  milk  and  care  for  test  cows. 
Guernseys.  Wife  to  care  and  board  help. 
Excellent  place  to  live.  ADVERTISER  4418. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANT  FARM  raised  boy  16-17,  knowledge 
oirairking  preferred.  THOMAS  WOOL- 
VETT,  English  town,  N.  J. 


ELDERLY  WOODSMAN  to  cut  pulp.  $2.50 
.  ,  board.  Not  a  lumber  camp. 

ADVERTISER  4419,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WAN  TED — Cook  and  second  maid. 

Prevailing  wages  according  to  experience. 
Four  adults.  Farm.  Reply  together  or  not, 
submitting  details.  VANBRUNT,  Kitchawan. 
N.  Y. 

COUPLE — Milk-route  driver,  70%  commis¬ 
sions,  5-room  house  with  bath,  wood,  milk; 
woman  to  do  part-time  domestic  work,  laun¬ 
dry,  vegetable-picking,  average  $55.  Give 
details,  past  experiences.  A-l  references  re¬ 
quired.  MRS.  C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Barrytown, 
N.  Y. 

AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  wanted  with  growing 
family  to  help  run  a  modern  Eastern  chick 
hatchery  situated  near  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences.  and  necessities.  Good  wages  and 
permanent  posit  on  for  right  party.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4420,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  to  work  on  dairy  farm. 

120  acres,  30  cows,  do  general  farm 
work.  Married  man  preferred.  Farm  near 
Flemington,  N.  J.  ADVERTISER  4421,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Two  middle  aged  men  or  couple 

for  light  work  on  poultry  farm.  Good, 
new  home  and  board.  SHEPPY  FARM. 
Kauneonga  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Woman  with  a  child  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Modem  country  house,  wonder¬ 
ful  school.  MRS.  WALTER  STEARNS. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

WANTED — Unmarried  man  to  work  in  hatch¬ 
ery  of  40,000  cap.  and  ra  se  broilers  and 
pullets.  Good  wages  to  man  who  qualifies. 
No  Liquor.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected  in  reply.  ARTZDALE  HATCHERY. 
Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54.00  per  month,  increas¬ 
ing  to  $62.00  after  three  months’  service,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE, 
Thiells,  stating  age  and  sending  reference 
from  previous  employer. 

MAN— To  help  on  small  poultry  farm.  Mid¬ 

dle  aged  preferred.  GEORQE  H.  CORSON 
Route  No.  I,  Millville,  N.  J. 

COUPLE  OR.  Single  Man  wanted,  middle 
aged,  farm  work,  experience  preferred, 
good  pay.  Apply,  COWEN,  68  E.  116th  St.. 
New  York  City  Electrical  Store. 

MAID — Care  two  children,  aged  3  and  6.  Very 
little  cooking.  Own  room  and  bath.  State 
wages  wanted,  experience  and  references. 
MRS.  GEORGE  C.  FURMAN,  237  N.  Ocean 
Ave.,  Patchogue,  L.  I. 


HOUSEKEEPER  FCR  family  of  four,  son 
twelve,  daughter  sixteen.  Good  New  York 
City  suburban  home.  State  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4424,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRY  MAN — Experienced  with  broilers 
and  layers.  $15  per  week,  room  and  board. 
Chance  for  advancement.  References.  W.  E. 
WRIGHT,  R.  2,  Box  329,  Hampton.  Va. 


CERTIFIED  FARM  experienced  Surge  ma¬ 
chine  single  milkers  start  $75.  Hand 
milkers  $65  and  board.  Advancement. 
RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  or  with  dairy  cattle.  $75  per  month, 
house,  milk,  coal,  garden  potatoes.  9-10  hours 
per  day  day  off  per  week,  vacation  with 
pay.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  one  seeking  a  permanent  connection 
with  security  and  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  4389  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Single  man.  Dairy  and  farm 
work.  State  wages  wanted.  BOX  37.  Old 
Mystic,  Connecticut. 


WANTED — Married  man,  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  modern  poultry  farm.  No  liquor;  house 
on  premises.  ADVERTISER  4426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TWO  MEN  wanted.  One  first  class  De  Laval 
milking  machine  operator.  Must  also  be 
good  hand  milker.  One  creamery  man,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  making  buttermilk  and  cottage 
cheese.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man. 
State  all  particulars  in  first  letter.  We  pay 
top  wages.  WOODSIDE  ACRES,  INC.. 
Syosset,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  565. 


CONCRETE 

materials  are 
widely  available 


for  needed  farm 


improvements 

Concrete  materials— Portland  cement; 
sand  and  gravel  or  stone— are  widely 
available  to  help  farmers  build  for 
greater  wartime  food  production. 

Set  the  stage  now  for  producing  more 
eggs,  pork,  beef  and  dairy  products— 
by  building  clean,  sanitary,  feed-saving, 
concrete  floors  in  your  poultry  house, 
feed  lot  and  barn.  By  building  a  manure 
pit,  storage  cellar,  water  tank  or  other 
modern  improvements  of  economical, 
long-lasting  concrete. 

You  can  do  your  own  concrete  work. 
Or  your  cement  dealer  will  give  you 
names  of  concrete  contractors.  We  will 
help  with  free  plan  sketches.  Just  check 
list  below  and  mail  today. 


Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 


|~~1  Dairy  barn  floors 
FI  Poultry  houso  floors 
fl  Feeding  floors 
l~l  Milk  houses 
fl  Foundations 


I  I  Manure  pits 
n  Grain  storages 
I~1  Storage  cellars 
n  Tanks,  troughs 
f~1  Farm  repairs 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept  K10e-16,  347  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY 


/f/afe  /Y 4/0 wse// 


Make  your  own  Corner  Cupboards, 
Work  Bench,  Book  Cases,  Cabinets, 
Doll  House,  etc.  with  full  size  Easi- 
Bild  Patterns,  15c  to  50c  ea.,  stamps 
or  coin.  Just  trace  on  wood,  saw, 
assemble.  Easier  to  use  than  a 
dress  pattern. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG:  ig  pg.  0f  neces¬ 
sary  household  articles  and  equipment, 
10c.  Solves  your  Xmas  gift  problem. 


Easi-Bild  Pattern  Co.,  5  Main,  Pleasant-  — WW™, 
villo,  New  York.  ..Pattern 


No.  38— 50c 


Interest  compounded  semi  -  annually.  Send 
f>0$t  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit- 
oble  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 


folder  on  Low  cost  savings  bank 
UFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom¬ 
ical  protection  for  you  ond  yours,  \ 


CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BAIn 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY.  N. 


CATALOG  FREk 

t  over  100  pages  of  Jv  -  m  _ 

1943 

ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro- 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


ir  n 


l 


ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  R 
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Butchering  and  Curing 
Meat 

(Continued  from -Page  550) 

carcass  before  it  is  cut  into  desired 
sizes.  In  no  case,  however,  should 
the  meat  be  frozen,  or  even  slightly 
frosted,  before  putting  it  into  the 
brine. 

The  size  of  the  family  will  largely 
determine  the  amount  of  meat  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  cuts. 
The  basis  for  all  meat  curing  is  good, 
clean  table  salt.  A  clean  vitriolized 
jar  makes  a  suitable  container.  A 
layer  of  salt  should  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  jar  and  then  a  layer  of  meat, 
next  cover  the  meat  with  salt  and 
proceed  in  this  manner.  There  should 
be  a  heayy  layer  of  salt  as  the  final 
top  dressing.  A  good  pickling  brine 
may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Two 
ounces  of  baking  soda,  four  ounces 
of  saltpeter  and  four  pounds  of  sugar. 
This  is  mixed  and  then  dissolved  in 
four  gallons  of  boiled  water.  Allow 
to  cool.  After  the  meat  has  been  in 
the  salt  pack  for  24  hours,  the  pre¬ 
pared  liquid  mentioned  should  be 
poured  over  it.  Sufficient  room  must 
be  allowed  in  the  container  for  this 
additional  liquid.  The  quantity  men¬ 
tioned  is  enough  to  cure  100  pounds 
of  meat.  If  varying  amounts  are 
used,  the  ingredient  ratios  should  be 
maintained.  It  is  important,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  of  the  meat  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  liquid.  As  the  water 
evaporates,  some  additional  boiled 
water  may  be  added.  A  heavy  piece 
of  well-cured  hardwood  can  be  used 
to  weight  the  meat  down,  or  vitriol¬ 
ized  tile.  Sandstone,  pine  or  soft 
wood  should  never  be  used. 

Meat  during  curing  should  be 
stored  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  the 
cellar.  In  about  two  weeks  the  meat 
can  be  used,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  it  longer,  if  possible.  It  should 
remain  in  the  pickle  and  be  used  as 
desired.  Sometimes  the  brine  may 
get  sour.  In  such  cases,  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  meat,  rinsing  it  off  with 
boiled  water,  strain  the  brine  through 
a  clean  cloth  and  boil  it  for  about 
one  hour,  rinsing  out  the  container 
thoroughly.  The  meat  may  then  be 
replaced  in  the  container  and  the 
sterilized  brine  poured  over  it,  after 
it  has  been  allowed  to  cool. 

Dried  Beef 

The  other  method  of  preserving 
meat  is  by  the  so-called  dried  cure, 
resulting  in  such  products  as  dried 
beef.  Only  the  more  solid  and  meaty 
portions  of  the  carcass  should  be  used; 
these  include  the  round  and  some  of 
the  shoulder  cuts.  If  the  round  is 
separated  by  its  three  natural  muscle 
divisions,  it  will  permit  a  better  cure 
and  make  slicing  easier. 

The  ratios  for  curing  are,  five 
pounds  of  salt,  two  ounces  saltpeter 
and  three  pounds  of  sugar.  This  is 
sufficient  for  100  pounds  of  meat. 
After  the  ingredients  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  use  about  one-third  of 
the  cure,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  meat 
and  pack  it  into  the  container.  After 
72  hours  remove  the  meat  and  give  it 
a  thorough  rubbing  with  one-half  the 
remaining  mixture.  Alternate  the 
pieces  when  repacking  in  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Again,  after  72  hours,  re¬ 
move  the  meat  and  rub  it  thoroughly 
with  the  rest  of  the  cure.  The  meat 
is  then  put  back  in  the  vessel  to  re¬ 
main  for  five  days.  The  liquid  that 
forms  in  the  vessel  should  be  re¬ 
tained.  At  the  end  of  the  last  period 
mentioned,  remove  the  meat,  rinse  in 
cold  water  and  hang  in  the  smoke¬ 
house,  where  it  will  ns.  touch  other 
pieces  while  drying. 

Smoking  Meat 

The  temperature  recommended  for 
smoking  beef  is  from  135  to  140  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  For-  smoking  hams 
and  bacon,  a  temperature  not  over 
120  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  best.  The 
meat  should  hang  for  about  two  days 
before  smoking.  It  will  require  about 
100  hours  to  properly  smoke  dried 
beef,  while  forty  hours  is  usually 
sufficient  for  hams.  Smoking  and 
preserving  meat  will  be  especially  in¬ 
dicated  this  coming  season.  Smoked 
meats  keep  at  their  prime.  Smok¬ 
ing  is  a  definite  conservation  of  food 
products  and  makes  supplies  avail¬ 
able  at  their  source  of  origin.  Proper 
smokehouse  construction,  with  suit¬ 
able  material  is  important  to  obtain 
desired  results.  Details  relative  to 
construction  of  a  smokehouse  can  be 
obtained  on  request  by.  writing  to  the 
Harbor  Plywood  Corporation,  Ho- 
quiam,  Washington.  Following  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  smoking,  air  should  be 
allowed  to  circulate  freely  through 


the  smokehouse  for  about  three  days 
before  handling  or  removing  the 
rrieat. 

Hickory,  or  apple  wood,  are  very 
desirable  for  smoking  meat.  How¬ 
ever,  any  good  hardwood  can  be 
used.  Some  prefer  corn  cobs,  and 
they  are  satisfactory.  It  is  better 
to  use  green  wood  as  it  produces  a 
more  dense  smoke  and  requires  less 
attention.  The  use  of  smoked  salt 
has  greatly  increased,  and  we  have 
received  good  reports  from  users  of 
this  product.  Most  of  the  leading 
salt  manufacturers  now  produce  a 
smoked  salt  suitable  for  use  in  cur¬ 
ing  ham,  bacon  and  other  meats. 
During  smoking,  the  temperature 
should  not  get  above  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Otherwise,  it  may  cause 
the  fat  to  melt  and  produce  an  un¬ 
sightly  product.  Smoked  meat  will 
absorb  very  little  salt  after  it  is  cured; 
it  may  therefore,  if  desired,  be  stored 
in  granulated  rock  salt. 


Noted  Belgian  Stallion  Sold 

After  writing  a  glorious  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  Belgian  draft 
horse  in  the  United  States,  11 -year- 
old  Jay  Farceur  has  gone  to  a  new 
home  in  Quebec,  Canada.  H.  C. 
Horneman,  Danville,  Ill.,  widely 
known  breeder  of  Belgian  horses  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  who  has  owned  Jay 
Farceur  for  more  than  nine  years, 


Jay  Farceur,  noted  Belgian  Stallion, 
steps  out.  Earl  Allen  at  the  leadstrap. 


SELL ALL YOUR 
MILK/fe  VICTORY/ 


OUR  BOSS  DOES- 
WE  MAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  W€ 
THRIVE  ON  RYDE'S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


T  TNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost — save  time — 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
— when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with 


Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Samo  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  For  gruel  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  .  .  .  For 
dry  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digrest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 
feeding  cost*.  SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE’S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL  — In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don’t  accept  a  substitute.  If  be  can’t  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we'll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 


ni/nc  O  rn  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
ttlUL  OC  l/U>«  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


How  to  relieve  LAMENESS  due  to 
PUFFS,  STRAINS,  SWELLINGS 
and  keep  horse 
at  work 


The  best  way  to 
keep  bruises,  puffs, 
strains  and  swell¬ 
ings  from  causing 
long,  expensive  “lay 
ups”  is  to  attend  to 
them  right  away. 

For  over  40  years 
many  leading  vet- 
erinaries  have  used 
Absorbine  to  help 
prevent  such  congestive  troubles  from  becom¬ 
ing  permanent  afflictions.  Absorbine  rubbed 
on  swelling  relieves  the  soreness.  By  speeding 
blood  flow  to  injury,  it  helps  carry  off  congestion. 
Often  swelling  is  relieved  in  a  few  hours. 

Absorbine  costs  $2.50  for  a  LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE.  When  Absorbine  works  to  clear  up 
injury,  as  it  has  on  many  others,  you  will  agree 
Absorbine  is  worth  many  times  its  cost.  At  all 
druggists.  W.F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


recently  sold  this  famous  show 
horse  and  noted  sire  to  the  Trappist 
Fathers  of  Montreal. 

He  is  now  in  his  new  quarters  in 
the  stables  of  the  Institut  Agricole 
d’Oka,  at  La  Trappe  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Here  the  Trappist 
Fathers,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Abbe  Dom  Pacome 
Gaboury,  started  several  years  ago 
to  assemble  a  herd'  of  Belgians  from 
which  they  are  developing  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  Belgian  breed¬ 
ing  establisments  in  the  world. 


Buying  Livestock 

When  livestock  is  purchased  by 
private  treaty,  it  is  always  more 
satisfactory  to  have  a  written  agree¬ 
ment  covering  all  points  of  the  sale 
involved,  to  be  signed  by  each  party 
before  a  notary  or  some  disinterested 
person. 

General  consideration  should 
cover  primarily,  age,  production, 
health  and  performance.  With  pure- 
breds  the  necessary 'papers  should  be 
carefully  studied  before,  and  not 
after,  the  sale  is  consummated.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood  who 
is  to  make  the  transfer  and  pay  for 
the  transfer.  Breeding  certificates 
and  all  papers  should  be  in  order 
and  properly  signed.  It  is  advisable 
for  the  purchaser  to  have  a  veterin¬ 
arian  examine  the  animal  and  issue 
a  health  certificate.  Any  subsequent 
guarantees  pertaining  to  health 
should  be  obtained  in  writing.  The 
price  and  conditions  of  settlement 
should  be  stipulated.  Date  and 
manner  of  delivery  should  also  be 
covered.  By  this  plan  many  misun¬ 
derstandings  can  be  avoided. 

r.  w.  D. 


Self  Sucking 

We  have  a  good  second  calf  heifer 
that  sucks  herself.  How  can  we 
stop  her?  a.  j. 

A  heavy  leather  strap  with  sharp 
nails  protruding  fastened  over  the 
muzzle,  with  side  straps  attached 
back  of  the  head  and  around  the 
throat  to  hold  it  in  place  usually 
proves  effective  in  such  cases. 


ABSORBINE 


CLIPMASTER 


Preferred  the  world 
over  for  its  greater 
speed,easeof  han¬ 
dling,  rugged, 
lasting  dura¬ 
bility. 


StewarT 


New  anti-friction  tension  control  assures  perfect 
tension  between  blades  for  cooler,  lighter  running — 
faster,  easier  clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer. 
Exclusive  Stewart  design  ball-bearing  motor  Is  alj 
cooled  and  entirely  encased  In  the  insulated  EASY- 
GRIP  handle  that  is  barely  two  Inches  in  diameter. 
Completely  insulated — no  ground  wire  required.  Tho 
fastestclipping,  smoothest  running,  easiest-to-useclipper 
for  cows,  horses,  dogs,  mules,  etc.  A  $25  value  for  $21.95 
complete.  100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher. 
At  your  dealer’s.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  elec¬ 
tric  and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  82,  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 

nois.  Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products. 
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Photo  —  New  York  Air  Defense  Wing 

Farmers  at  Their  Post  in  the  Ramapo  Hills 


replacements  can  be  made  only  with  new 
tires.  This  means  that  as  soon  as  stocks  of 
conventional  tires  are  exhausted  new  type 
wide  base  tires  must  be  used  in  their  place. 
That  is  why  the  new  Firestone  Wide  Base 
Changeover  Plan  is  of  vital  interest  to  all 
farmers  owning  tractors  equipped  with 
worn  tires. 


Ike  Baruch  report  on  the  rubber 
situation  and  statements  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Jeffers,  rubber  administrator,  indicate  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  keep  all 
essential  rubber  tired  wheels  rolling. 

To  help  farmers  keep  their  tractors  on 
the  job,  Firestone  has  developed  a  new 
Wide  Base  Changeover  Plan.  It  is  an  easy, 
inexpensive  way  to  put  the  new  type  wide 
base  tires  on  older  model  tractors  now 
equipped  with  rubber. 

Government  tire  regulations  are  being 
changed  to  discontinue  retreading  rear 
farm  tractor  tires.  Consequently, 


If  your  tractor  tires  are  badly  worn, 
don't  delay  —  see  your  nearby  Firestone 
Tire  Dealer  or  Firestone  Store  today . 
They  have  complete  information  on  how 
to  help  you  keep  your  tractor  on  the  job . 


Mr.  EXTRA  TRACTION  4/ufL:  "THE  FIRESTONE  WIDE- 
BASE  CHANGEOVER  PLAN  IS  SIMPLE  AND 
INEXPENSIVE.  HERE’S  HOW  IT  WORKS” 


Step  1.  Cut  off  both  sides  of  the  conventional  rim  at 
the  edge  of  the  well. 

Step  2.  Weld  the  new  wide  base  rim  to  the  remainder 
of  the  conventional  rim. 

Step  3.  Mount  new  type  wide  base  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  and  new  wide  base  tubes. 

The  new  Firestone  Wide  Base  Changeover  Plan  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  famous  Firestone  Cut-Down 
Plan.  This  makes  it  possible  to  replace  worn 
conventional  tires  with  wide  base  Firestone  Ground 
Grip  Tires  which  provide  up  to  215  extra  inches  of 
traction  bar  length  per  tractor. 


Mr.  EXTRA  TRACTION  gets  his 


llllllil 


‘Firestone 


GROUND  GRIP  TIRES 


name  from  the  Extra  Traction  Bar 
Length  on  Every  FIRESTONE 
GROUND  GRIP  TIRE 


Listen  to  the  Voice  oj  Firestone  with  Richard  Crooks,  Margaret  Speaks  and  the  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Wallenstein,  Monday  evenings,  over  N.  B.  C. 

Copyright,  1942,  The  Firestoae  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Hybrid  Corn  In  The 

Northeast 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Seed  Sources 


ITH  feed  costs  mounting  and 
transportation  delays  and  diffi¬ 
culties  looming,  interest  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  home-grown  corn, 
both  for  grain  and  for  ensilage. 
Hybrid  corn  has  replaced  the 
original  varieties  so  completely  in  the  central 
corn  growing  states  that  it  is  now  difficult  to 
find  a  field  of  open-pollinated  corn.  The 
greater  ability  to  stand  up,  the  healthier, 


from,  how.  does  one  know  which  is  the  best 
one  to  grow?  There  is  no  one  best  variety  for 
all  places.  What  does  exceptionally  well  one 
year  in  a  certain  place  may  do  poorly  another 
year  or  in  a  different  location.  But  many  years 
of  testing  have  shown  a  few  hybrids  to  be  out¬ 
standing  in  performance  year  after  year.  This 
is  true  both  in  sweet  corn  and  in  field  corn. 

Hybrid  Varieties 

On  the  basis  of  many  years’  trials  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
a  list  of  field  corn  hybrids  recommended  for 
the  northeastern  states.  These  are: 


In  the  field,  every  plant  is  uniformly  productive. 
Where  conditions  are  favorable,  this  gives  the 
largest  yields. 

greener  foliage,  less  damage  from  stalk  and 
ear  rots  and  foliage  blights,  as  well  as  larger 
and  more  dependable  yields,  all  combined, 
have  made  a  permanent  place  for  hybrid  corn. 
With  so  many  different  hybrids  to  choose 


Early  Grain 
Cornell  29-3 
Ohio  M  15 
Wisconsin  69(5 
Wisconsin  700 
Iowa  939 


Late  Grain  and 
Ensilage 
Illinois  200 
Illinois  201 
Illinois  960 
Illinois  972 
U.  S.  13 
U.  S.  44 


Cornell  29-3  is  an  early  maturing  corn  that 
is  widely  used  as  a  husking  corn  in  central 
New  England,  the  Hudson  Valley  and  similar 
regions  of  New  York  and  the  shorter  season 
sections  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  leading  ensilage  varieties  for 
central  and  northern  New  York  and  northern 
New  England.  It  stands  well  and  produces 
good  yields  of  both  fodder  and  grain.  Ohio 
M  15  is  similar  in  its  season  and  produces  a 
bright  yellow  kernel  with  good  grain  quality. 
When  planted  about  May  15  they  usually  ripen 
in  about  100  days. 

Wisconsin  696,  700  and  Iowa  939  are  used 
principally  for  grain.  They  require  a  little 
longer  time  to  mature,  usually  from  111)  to  120 
days,  and  yield  somewhat  more,  where  they  are 
well  adapted,  and  have  excellent  grain  quality. 
Iowa  939  produces  exceptionally  well  in  north¬ 
western  Pennsylvania,  but  sometimes  fails  to 
mature  as  thoroughly  as  could  be  desired.  Early 
planting  and  liberal  phosphorus  fertilization 
may  help  to  hasten  maturity. 

All  of  the  varieties  listed  for  late  grain  and 
ensilage  mature  for  husking  in  the  frost-free 
sections  of  southern  Connecticut.  U.  S.  13, 
U.  S.  44  and  Illinois  972  are  more  widely 
grown.  U.  S.  13  is  one  of  the  leading  varieties 
as  far  south  as  Washington,  D.  C.  and  matures 
along  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound 
and  in  the  lower  Connecticut  and  Housatonic 
River  valleys.  U.  S.  44  stands  well  under  ex¬ 
tremely  unfavorable  conditions  and  gives  large 
yields  of  ensilage  in  southern  New  England. 
Illinois  972  has  shown  somewhat  less  stalk 
breakage  in  Connecticut  due  to  corn  borers  this 
year  than  the  other  varieties  listed  and  is 
equally  good  in  yields  of  dry  matter. 

In  their  season  they  are  all  good,  usually 
stand  up  throughout  the  season  and  produce 
good  crops  of  well  matured  ears  or  large 
amounts  of  ensilage.  Many  other  hybrids  are 
equally  good  and  a  few  are  even  more  promis¬ 
ing  but  have  not  been  tested  long  enough  to 
be  recommended  for  general  planting.  More¬ 
over,  seed  is  not  available  for  many  of  the  new 
experimental  hybrids. 


A  single  cross  of  two  inbred  strains  produces  the 
most  attractive  corn  and  is  very  productive  where 
i veil  adapted. 


Many  seed  producers  do  not  furnish  the 
pedigrees  of  the  hybrids  they  sell.  The  buyer 
must  rely  upon  them  to  furnish  a  hybrid  in 
the  maturity  season  wanted  with  equally  good 
yield  and  quality  of  grain.  Many  of  these 
privately  produced  hybrids  are  the  same  or 
closely  similar  to  the  open-pedigree  hybrids 
developed  by. the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  state  experiment  stations.  There  is 
always  the  possibility  that  some  of  these  seeds¬ 
men  productions  will  be  better  than  anything 
yet  produced,  since  corn  breeders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  actively  interested  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  inbreds  and  new  combinations 
of  these  better  inbreds.  So  far  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  trials  no  commercial  hybrids  have 


One  of  the  new  experimental  hybrids  grown  this 
past  season  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  farm  at  Mt.  Carmel.  The  inbred 
parents  are  on  either  side. 

been  outstandingly  better  than  the  ones  listed 
and  described  here. 

In  order  to  find  varieties  that  are  well 
adapted  to  any  particular  location  and  fertil¬ 
izing  practices  it  is  necessary  to  grow  several 
varieties  over  a  period  of  years.  Many  farmers 
make  the  mistake  of  basing  judgment  on  a  few 
years’  experience.  If  a  crop  has  grown  well 
they  dislike  to  try  any  others.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  quick  to  condemn  a  variety 
(Continued  on  Page  575) 


A  double  cross,  combining  four  inbred  strains , 
gives  a  wider  adaptability;  an  insurance  against 
loss  in  unfavorable  seasons. 
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Guayule — New  Source  of  Rubber 

By  Carol  H.  Woodward 

A  Jesuit  who  was  traveling  in  northern 
Mexico  in  the  18th  century  reported  a  curious 
communal  habit  of  the  natives — that  of  chew¬ 
ing  the  bark  of  a  certain  shrub  until  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  quantity  of  sticky  gum  from  which 
they  made  rubber  balls  for  their  game  of 
pcloca. 

Today,  mechanized  methods  of  cultivation 
are  speeding  the  production  of  this  same  shrub, 
While  specialized  machinery  is  being  developed 
to  get  the  rubber  out  of  the  plant  efficiently  and 
convert  it  into  need  articles.  In  abou  three 
years  more,  possibly  less,  people  will  travel 
and  crops  will  be  carried  to  market  on  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  made  from  the  rubber  content  of 
this  small  desert  shrub. 

What  is  this  native  American  plant  known 
as  guayule,  which  so  suddenly  has  sprung  into 
the  limelight?  Up  until  a  year  ago,  few  had 
heard  of  it.  In  fact,  its  name  had  scarcely  ever 
appeared  in  print,  except  for  trade  notes  and 
technical  papers  and  some  magazine  articles 
around  1925,  when  an  experimental  crop  was 
being  raised  in  California. 

The  plant  in  question  is  an  American  desert 
dweller  confined  to  about  20,000  square  miles 
on  the  dry  limestone  slopes  and  tableland  in 
the  Big  Bend  section  of  Texas  and  adjacent 
areas  in  northern  Mexico.  In  many  places 
where  yuccas  and  cacti  and  century-plants 
grow  wild,  guayule  will  be  found  as  a  scrubby¬ 
looking  shrub,  about  knee-high  when  mature, 
and  bearing  narrow,  gray-velvety  leaves  and 
inconspicuous  small  heads  of  tightly  compacted, 
whitish  flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  Composite 
family,  along  with  chrysanthemums  and 
daisies,  and  it  is  botanically  known  as  Par- 
thenium  argentatum. 

Nearly  all  parts  of  the  plant  contain  rubber, 
the  branches  and  roots  the  most,  but  it  does 
not  flow  through  the  vascular  tissue,  as  it  does 
in  the  common  rubber  tree,  but  rather  exists 
in  microscopic  droplets,  or  suspensoids,  in  the 
cells.  Therefore,  guayule  is  not  tapped  but 
the  whole  plant  is  ground  up  and  the  rubber 
is  then  extracted  by  skimming  it  off  the  top 
of  a  rotating  mixture  of  the  ground-up  plant 
and  water. 

The  first  successful  attempt  at  processing  the 
gum  from  wild  plants  was  in  1903  when  a 
pebble  mill  was  established  in  northern 
Mexico.  A  decade  later,  in  1913  and  1914,  the 
actual  domestication  of  the  plant  began  with 
the  cultivation  of  some  two  million  seedlings 
in  the  Salinas  River  Valley  in  California.  The 
venture,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter¬ 
continental  Rubber  Company,  had  been  started 
a  few  years  earlier  in  Mexico,  but  revolution¬ 
ary  conditions  necessitated  the  removal  of  the 
experiment  to  the  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  however,  small  quantities  of 
rubber  were  still  being  obtained  from  the  wild 
plants  found  in  Mexico,  but  there  was  not 
much  demand  for  it  because  of  the  low  cost 
of  the  more  familiar  rubber  from  the  East 
Indies. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  the  California 
plantation  has  been  maintained  ever  since, 
largely  on  an  experimental  basis,  with  exten¬ 
sive  research  being  done  on  methods  and  ma¬ 
chinery  for  cultivating  and  processing.  So, 


Wild  guayule,  mixed  with  other  plants  on  a 
Texas  ranch.  The  small  bushy  plants  are  guayule. 
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for  many  years,  work  with  the  native  Ameri¬ 
can  rubber-producing  shrub  went  on  unno¬ 
ticed  until  there  were  economic  reasons  for 
bringing  it  into  prominence. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  is  directing 
all  the  research  and  production  that  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  hands  of  Intercontinental,  in  or¬ 
der  to  increase  with  the  greatest  speed  and 
efficiency  possible  the  amount  of  guayule  under 
cultivation.  On  March  5,  1942,  President 
Roosevelt  signed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  over  the  guayule  industry  de¬ 
veloped  in  California  by  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company  (an  agreement  with  the  com¬ 
pany  had  already  been  reached).  The  plan  was 
to  increase  the  plantings  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  75,000  acres.  According  to  a  representative 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes,  writing  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Government’s  publication,  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  Americas,  the  Federal  program 
is  as  follows: 

“Approximately  560  acres  of  plantings  now 
existing  in  the  Salinas  Valley  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  Present  nurseries  will  supply  seed¬ 
lings  for  about  1,000  additional  acres  of  field 
plantings  this  year  at  Salinas  and  for  test 
plantings  elsewhere  in  California,  Texas,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  The 
entire  present  supply  of  improved  seed  pur¬ 
chased  from  Intercontinental  will  be  planted 
in  nurseries  to  supply  seedlings  for  field  plant¬ 
ings  in  the  Spring  of  1943.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  for  tests  in  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
possibly  other  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  where  natural  conditions  offer  a 
prospect  of  successful  cultivation.” 

All  this  is  being  done  because,  as  Dr.  D.  T. 
MacDougal  says  in  the  July  Journal  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden: 

“Today  more  inner  tubes  for  automobile 
tires  are  in  use  than  pairs  of  shoes  worn  by 
the  populace.  The  prospective  disarrange¬ 
ment  of  this  ratio  is  the  present  cause  of  an 
economic  flurry  of  the  first  magnitude.  .  .  . 
Outside  of  the  great  famines,  the  civilized 
world  has  never  faced  a  deficit  of  material 
so  basic  to  its  economy  (even  comprising 
hunger  in  its  effects)  as  the  prospective  rub¬ 
ber  shortages  in  the  next  five  years.” 

Optimists’  predictions  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
evidently  still  be  several  years  before  the  rub¬ 
ber  supply  in  the  United  States  approaches 
even  half  of  what  was  considered  normal  up 
till  1942.  According  to  Dr.  MacDougal,  who 
has  been  closely  associated  with  guayule  re¬ 
search  from  the  very  beginning,  it  will  be 
1945  before  rubber  derived  from  this  plant 
will  begin  to  replace  our  former  rubber  sup¬ 
plies,  which  were  derived  from  plantations  of 
the  rubber  tree,  Hevea  brasiliensis,  in  the  East 
Indies.  And  even  then,  rubber  from  guayule 
wilf  cost  about  twice  the  price  of  the  product 
from  the  rubber  tree,  before  the  war. 

Wild  plants  of  guayule  contain  a  variable 
amount  of  rubber.  Hence,  to  obtain  a  high 
and  constant  percentage  for  plants  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  thousands  of  different  strains  have 
been  tested.  Out  of  two  million  plants  grown 
in  California  in  the  early  days,  only  two  were 
eventually  selected  as  worthy  of  culture.  These 
had  a  rubber-producing  capacity  amounting  to 
17%  of  their  dry  weight.  Their  offspring,  for- 


Seeds  are  planted  in  nursery  beds  to  start  guayule. 
Irrigation  water  comes  from  overhead  pipes. 
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tunately,  inherited  their  good  quality;  in  fact, 
the  percentage  was  later  increased  to  22.  This 
inheritance  factor  has  special  importance  be¬ 
cause  seed  has  been  found  more  successful  than 
cuttings  for  starting  new  guayule  plants. 

Also,  selection  has  been  found  to  be  more 
efficient  than  hybridization.  The  plants  now  in 
cultivation  have  been  largely  raised  from  the 
seeds  derived  from  the  offspring  of  the  best- 
producing  plants  found  in  the  wild.  They  are 
allowed  to  grow  until  three  or  preferably  four 
years  old,  then  the  entire  plant  is  harvested, 
usually  at  the  end  of  a  dry  season,  when  the 
percentage  of  rubber  is  at  its  peak.  Seeds  are 
meanwhile  collected  from  the  plants  after  a 
wet  season  by  a  vacuum-cleaner-like  machine. 
They  are  not  planted  until  they  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  sprout.  Then  they  are  sown  thickly 
in  nursery  beds,  sprinkled  by  irrigation  water 
from  overhead  pipes,  and  in  a  year  or  a  little 
less,  they  are  transplanted  to  the  field  where 
they  will  be  left  to  grow  until  harvested. 
About  7,200  seedlings  are  set  out  to  the  acre. 

The  problems  concerning  machinery  and 
methods  of  sowing,  tilling,  harvesting,  storing, 
and  milling  of  the  crop  have  virtually  all  been 
quietly  worked  out  by  the  Intercontinental 
Company.  So  successful  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  equipment  to  facilitate  the  handling  of 
guayule  that  a  transplanting  machine,  for 
example,  by  planting  six  rows  at  a  time,  is  able 
to  cover  two  acres  in  an  hour. 

However,  “Miracles  of  rubber  production 
should  not  be  expected,”  Dr.  Brandes  points 
out.  “It  would  take,”  he  says,  “approximately 
3,600,000  acres  of  guayule — or  a  tract  larger 
than  the  entire  State  of  Connecticut — to  sup¬ 
ply  all  United  States  rubber  needs  from  this 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  guayule  is  one  of 
the  quickest  sources  of  natural  rubber  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  of  considerable 
value  in  tiding  the  United  Nations  through  the 
present  crisis.” 


Nursery  Regulations 

I  am  interested  in  establishing  a  nursery  for  the 
sale  of  evergreens,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Is  a 
license  required?  Are  there  any  State  inspec¬ 
tions?  A.  w. 

New  York. 

Article  14  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law  requires  that  nurseries  be  regularly  in¬ 
spected  each  year  and  certified  as  to  freedom 
from  pests  and  diseases.  A  certificate  issued 
by  the  Department  is  required  in  order  to  do 
business.  A  valid  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
inspection  must  accompany  all  shipments  of 
nursery  stock. 

Nursery  dealers  are  those  who  trade  in 
nursery  stock  but  grow  none  of  such  stock  or 
only  a  small  percentage.  Such  individuals, 
firms,  storekeepers  or  peddlers  are  required  to 
have  a  dealer’s  nursery  certificate,  also  issued 
by  the  Department.  Dealers  are  required  to 
purchase  only  from  inspected  and  certified 
sources  and  otherwise  comply  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  Article  24  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law. 

Persons  desiring  to  grow  or  deal  in  nursery 
stock  can  notify  the  Director  of  the  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  Bureau  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New 
York,  so  that  provision  may  be  made  for  the 
necessary  inspections  and  certificates. 


Photos — U.S.D.A.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

The  seed  harvesting  machine  works  liks  a  vacuum 
cleaner  and,  is  driven  by  a  tractor. 
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•  Questions  on  Fruits 

■=  By  H.  B.  Tukey  ====== 


Fruit  Storage 

How  can  I  keep  Russet  apples  so 
that  they  will  not  become  rubbery? 
I  have  a  good  cool  cellar  but  in  spite 
of  this  the  apples  get  rubbery  in  late 
wintef.  H.  r.  J. 

Massachusetts. 

The  storage  life  of  each  variety  of 
apple  and  pear  has  been  found  to  be 
fairly  definite.  If  held  beyond  the 
proper  storage  period  the  fruit  does 
not  ripen  satisfactorily  when  placed 
in  warm  temperatures.  Not  enough 
studies  have  been  made  with  the 
apple  to  make  any  recommendations 
for  the  Roxbury  Russet  or  Golden 
Russet,  but  some  very  fine  work  has 
been  done  with  the  pear  that  is  at 
least  suggestive. 

It  is  found,  for  example, 'that  before 
the  pear  is  ready  for  eating,  it  must 
be  ripened.  The  fruits  may  be  placed 
in  large  commercial  ripening  rooms 
or  they  may  be  ripened  in  the  homes 
of  consumers.  Temperatures  of  60 
to  70  degrees  F.  with  fairly  high 
humidity  are  best.  The  ripening  pro¬ 
cess  requires  approximately  one 
week. 

A  fruit  is  a  living  entity.  If  it  is 
not  ripened  for  use  before  a  certain 
critical  time  interval  has  elapsed  it 
becomes  for  all  practical  purposes 
“dead”  and  will  not  respond  to  ripen¬ 
ing  treatment.  Accordingly,  it  may 
be  that  you  are  keeping  the  Russet 
apples  beyond  the  point  at  which 
they  will  respond  to  ripening  treat¬ 
ment.  This  year  why  not  try  taking 
a  few  apples  out  of  storage  for  ripen¬ 
ing  at  different  intervals  and  run  a 
little  experiment  of  your  own.  It 
should  solve  the  problem. 


Gravenstein  Apple 

Please  identify  the  apple  which  I 
am  sending  you.  t.  n. 

New  York 

The  apple  sent  was  Gravenstein — 
a  very  good  specimen  m  prime  con¬ 
dition  and  thoroughly  enjoyed! 
Gravenstein,  with  its  yellowish  flesh, 
orange-yellow  color  striped  and 
splashed  with  red,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  apples  of  late  summer.  It  has 
its  faults  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
replaced  in  time  by  better  sorts,  but 
those  who  know  it  still  hold  it  in 
high  regard. 


Fruit  Problems 

I  would  like  some  advice  about 
a  peach  tree,  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
Up  to  this  year  it  has  had  peaches 
about  the  size  of  a  green  pea.  They 
all  fall  off  or  something  happens  to 
them.  We  also  have  two  apple  trees 
which  do  not  hold  the  fruit  until 
fully  ripe.  They  mostly  fall  off  or 
are  wormy.  n.  t. 

New  York 

If  you  have  either  the  Mikado  or 
J.  H.  Hale  variety  of  peach  it  may 
be  that  the  small  fruits  are  due  to 
lack  of  cross-pollination,  since  both 
of  these  varieties  are  self-unfruit¬ 
ful,  and  require  some  other  variety 
as  a  pollen  parent  in  order  to  set 
fruit.  Good  vigor  is  always  im¬ 
portant  in  securing  a  good  set  of 
fruit.  Try  an  application  of  ammoni¬ 
um  sulfate  or  nitrate  of  soda,  two  or 
three  pounds  to  the  tree,  making  the 
application  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  early  Spring  before  growth  starts, 
well  out  under  the  drip  of  the 
branches.  Insect  attack  is  also 
responsible  for  dropping  of  fruit. 
For  the  peach  try  a  spray  which  in¬ 
cludes  an  arsenical,  just  as  the  shucks 
are  off  the  young  fruits  and  again 
10  days  later.  For  the  apple,  try 
an  arsenical  spray  when  the  blossoms 
are  off,  agan  10  days  later  and  then 
again  the  first  of  July  and  also  the 
15th  of  July.  This  is  not  a  full 
schedule  but  it  will  strike  at  the 
more  important  possibilities. 


Winter  Protection  for  Tree  Rose 

I  have  a  tree  rose  on  my  place 
which  was  planted  last  spring.  A 
catalog  recommends  that  the  tree  be 
dug  up  and  buried  in  a  trench  over 
winter.  s.  N.  B. 

Tree  roses  are  primarily  for  sec¬ 
tions  where  severe  winters  are  not  a 
hazard.  If  temperatures  are  low  in 
your  section  in  the  winter,  you  had 
better  think  of  some  form  of  winter 
protection. 

Digging  the  plant  and  trenching  it 
or  storing  it  in  a  fruit  cellar  is  good 
practice.  Also,  you  might  try  tying 
straw  or  reeds  around  the  stem  as 
protection.  Unless  you  are  ready  to 
stand  the  chance  of  losing  the  plant 
from  a  severe  winter,  you  had  better 
give  it  some  kind  of  winter  protec¬ 
tion. 


No  Flower  Show  for  1943 

The  International  Flower  Show, 
conducted  in  March  of  each  year  by 
The  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
York  and  The  New  York  Florists’ 
Club,  will  not  be  held  in  1943. 

The  Grand  Central  Palace,  where 
the  Show  was  always  held,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  taken  over  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  for  use  by  the' 
Army.  With  other  difficulties,  such 
as  transportation,  the  oil  situation, 
and  lack  of  labor,  the  Show  Commit¬ 
tee  has  officially  announced  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  enterprise  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.,. 


Photo — G.  Facteau,  New  York 
Apple  Harvest  Time  in  the  Avery 
Orchard,  Peru,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
where  40,000  bushels  of  apples  were 
picked  this  year. 
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Dr.  D.  K.  Tressler  Leaves 
Geneva  Station 

Dr.  D.  K.  Tressler,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry  at  the  New 
York  State  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  New  York,  has  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
February  1,  1943.  He  will  take  up 
work  with  the  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany. 

Dr.  Tressler  came  to  the  Geneva 
Station  in  1933,  where  he  developed 
the  work  in  chemistry  at  the  insti¬ 
tution  along-the  lines  of  utilization  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  His  activities 
have  included  studies  in  vitamin  con¬ 
tent  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  juice 
manufacture,  freezing,  dehydration, 
and  processing  in  general. 
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Thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  have  proved  these  quali¬ 
ties.  You  can,  too.  Plant  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  next 
year.  Order  early.  Write  today  for  our  free  catalog  and 
Corn  Data  Notebook. 


LEAFIER  SILAGE 


STRONG  ROOTS 


Bred  by  Funk ...  Proved  by  Hoffman! 

Hoffman  has  just  the  right  Funk  tx  Hybrids  for  your 
farm — hybrids  with  all  the  quality  characteristics  that 
produce  top  yield.  Some  are  especially  bred  for  husk* 
ing,  others  for  silage. 


When  you  plant  the  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  recom¬ 
mended  for  your  farm,  you  will  grow  corn  with  these 
outstanding  characteristics:  1.  Strong,  deep,  far-reaching 
roots.  2.  Early,  healthy  vigor.  3.  Resistance  to  disease, 
blight  and  insects.  4.  Vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up 
straight  and  resist  storms.  5.  Thick  stalks  and  wide 
leaves  for  more  and  heavier  silage.  6.  Fine,  uniform  ears 
that  are  easy  to  husk,  that  shell  more  corn.  7.  Greater 
corn  yield. 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

BOX  311  LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


^Hoffman 

C/  FARM  SEEDS 
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Mister,  these  Crown- 
Headlight  Overalls  wear,  beebuse 
they're  tough.  Try  ’em,  if  you  think 
you’re  hard  on  overalls.  They'll  fit 
you  exactly,  too,  because  they’re 
CUSTOM-SIZED  &  SANFORIZED* 
That  is,  made  to  your  size  and  pro¬ 
portion.  TherwSanforized-Shrunk  to 
stay  that  way T 

U.  S.  TESTING  APPROVED! 

The  only  overalls  tested  and  certified 
for  fabric,  fit  and  wear,  by  the  U.  S. 
Testing  Co.  Look  for  the  certificate 
right  on  the  garment.  Next  time  ask 
for  Crown  or  Headlight  Overalls. 

*  Residual  shrinkage  less  than  J  % 

(R0WN&- 

HEAD1IGH! 

OVERALLS  Ken 

Crown -Headlight  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Kurpe^- 

PETU 

Exquisitely  ruffled  and 
fringed,  richly  veined.  Glor¬ 
ious  giant  5-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors, 

etc.,  mixed— a  25c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee’s  Seed 
postpaid  for  just  10c--Senddime  today.  Catalog  FREE 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  382  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


•  CHESTNUT  TREES 

Chestnuts,  sweet,  delicious  blight  resistant 
4  beautiful  one  year  trees,  bear  in  three 
years  $1.00  plus  10c  postage.  Rush  order. 
Write  for  complete  list  of  nut-crop  tree3. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES.  Box  65R,  Oowningtown,  Pa. 


SAFELY...  . 

PROFITABLY 

_  Saving  by  mail  is  safe, 

efficient,  used  by  thousands.  Get  in¬ 
sured  protection  for  your  money; 
interest  compounded  semi-annually. 
Send  post  card  for  FREE  folder  that 
gives  all  details.  Ask,  too,  for  new 
folder  on  SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSUR¬ 
ANCE,  sound  insurance  protection  at 
unusually  low  cost. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  B 

City  &  County, 

Saving*.  Bank,  § 

-^IOO  STATE  ST,  ALBANY;  NX  * 


Plant  red  raspberries  now.  Real  disease  free  Marcy.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Newburgh.  $3.-100.  Walberta  Farms,  Clinton,  Conn. 


AMERICA’S  COOK  BOOK 

.  Compiled  By 

The  Home  Institute  of 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

lOOO  Pages  50  Illustrations 

Covering  the  entire  field  of  the  house¬ 
hold  with  chapters  on :  Meal  Planning. 
Cookery  Methods.  Fruits.  Cereals, 
Eggs,  Milk  and  Cheese.  Breads.  Bev¬ 
erages.  Appetizers.  Soups.  Meats. 
Poultry.  Game.  Fish.  Sauces.  Stuf¬ 
fings,  Dumplings.  Relishes.  Macaroni, 
Noodles  and  Rice.  Vegetables.  Salads 
and  Dressings.  Cakes,  Cookies.  Pas¬ 
tries,  Pies.  Frostings,  Fillings  and 
Sauces.  Desserts.  Sandwiches.  Con¬ 
fections.  Nuts.  Canning  and  Preserv¬ 
ing.  Menus.  Purchasing  Guide. 

Price  $2.50 

Plus  3  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ; 
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#Heat  is  hard  on 
rubber.  Throwing  your  rubber 
footwear  down  beside  the  stove  is  just 
one  more  way  to  help  the  Axis  by  using  up  per¬ 
fectly  good  rubber.  Make  the  Ball-Band  Rubber  Footwear  you 
now  own  last  as  long  as  possible  to— SAVE  RUBBER. 


THIS  IS  HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  LAST: 


KEEP  CLEAN  .  .  .  dirt,  oil,  grease,  and 
acid  are  enemies  of  rubber. 

DRY  SLOWLY  .  .  .  away  from  stove  or 
registers  to  prevent  brittleness  and  cracking. 
KEEP  OUT  OF  SUN  .  .  .  waterproof  foot- 
wear  will  last  much  longer  when  stored  in 
a  cool,  dry,  dark  place. 


AVOID  WRINKLES  WHEN  NOTIN  USE 

. . .  creases  cause  cracks  and  breaks. 

PUT  ON  AND  TAKE  OFF  WITH  CARE 

...  a  careless  jerk  may  tear  uppers  or  linings, 
SALVAGE  . . .  turn  in  your  worn  out  rub¬ 
ber  to  your  local  salvage  committee.  Old 
rubber  can  be  reclaimed. 


When  You  Must  Have  New  Footwear 

LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  BALL 

Mishawaka  Rubber  and  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  473  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  tnd 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  1901 


STOP  Your  Truss 
Worries! 


Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 

Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible  rup¬ 
ture  in  men,  women  and  children. 

Support  fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Thousands  made  happy. 

Weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  is  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or 
plasters.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never  sold  in 
stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full  information  and 
Free  Bookon  Rupture .  All  correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  222B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


C.  B.  Brooke 
Inventor 


PRUNE  FASTER 

SAVE  LABOR  WITH 


^EYmOUR^miTH 


Powerful  "V"  blade  anvil 
action  mokes  clean,  quick- 


healing  cuts  with  little  effort. 

8"  size,  $2.25; 

6 ",  $1.39.  At 
dealers*  or  sent 
postpaid  with 
40-page  pruning  book  free. 

Book  alone,  10c 


PRUNERS 


SEYMOUR  SMITH  &  SON,  ln(, 

81  Main  Si.,  Ookville,  Conn. 


8  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  «rc 

FULL  MONTHS  £& 


Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange”  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Name  . . . 

R.  F.  D . Box . 1 

Town . . . . State . 

If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
year  subscription. 


Around  New  England 

Research  now  being  conducted  at 
the  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  and 
associates  has  great  practical  appli¬ 
cation  and  future  economic  import¬ 
ance.  This  is  especially  true  of  their 
variety  tests  with  chestnut  trees,  and 
also  the  growing  of  various  plants 
suitable  for  domestic  rubber  produc¬ 
tion.  The  foundation  corn  hybrid¬ 
izing  studies  of  Dr.  Jones  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  “acres  of 
gold”  for  American  farmers.  The 
labor  situation  at  Storrs  is  critical. 
The  biggest  problem  at  the  University 
is  adequate  and  suitable  cooks,  meat 
cutters  and  bakers.  Dean  E.  G.  Wood¬ 
ward  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
United  States  would  necessarily  have 
to  use  some  plan  similar  to  that  of 
Canada  and  England  in  order- to  sta¬ 
bilize  and  furnish  sufficient  farm 
labor  t’o  meet  future  war  food  re¬ 
quirements.  Such  assignments  of 
Government  controlled  labor,  when 
and  if  made,  should  provide  uniform¬ 
ity  of  wages,  with  proper  allowance 
for  degrees  of  skill  and  trades.  Farm 
labor  would  then  need  to  be  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidized. 

Professor  A.  R.  Merrill,  in  charge 
of  extension  work  at  Storrs,  is  known 
and  liked  throughout  New  England 
for  his  sound  practical  plans  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  Many  villagers  are  now 
considering  the  possibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  family  cow.  Professor  Merrill 
mentioned  relative  to  this  matter  that 
records  show  it  costs  about  $125  a 
year  to  feed  and  keep  one  cow.  In 
addition,  proper  refrigeration  and 
equipment  for  handling  and  keeping 
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the  home  produced  milk  must  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Many  dairymen  are  now  using  local 
high  school  boys  in  order  to  keep 
operating.  Labor  is  the  big  problem. 
Corn  silage  and  hay  crops  were  re¬ 
ported  excellent.  Late  pasture  was 
also  good.  Many  have  had  to  let 
their  milking  cows  go  because  it  was 
impossible  to  obtain  needed  help. 
Young  stock  in  most  cases  is  being 
brought  along  to  utilize  home  grown 
feed  and  provide  some  income. 

A  good  squash  crop  was  produced 
in  Massachusetts.  Great  piles  were 
being  offered  for  sale  by  the  roadside 
at  many  farms.  They  were  priced 
at  15  to  20  cents  each.  Stove  wood 
has  been  enjoying  brisk  sales.  The 
usual  price  asked  at  the  farm  for  a 
cord  of  dry  birch,  one  foot  length, 
was  $12.  The  demand  is  good.  People 
come  from  the  towns  and  take  it 
away  in  their  cars. 

The  tendency  in  New  England 
seems  to  be  toward  smaller  farms, 
well  kept,  with  more  diversity,  and 
farming  just  about  what  the  imme¬ 
diate  family  can  handle.  This  self- 
sustaining  policy  is  not  selfish.  It 
has  been  forced  on  farmers  by  the 
comparatively  low  sale  prices  for 
their  products,  and  high  prices  paid 
for  goods  bought,  plus  acute  labor 
shortages  and  high  wages  demanded. 

Throughout  New  England  a  good 
many  people  are  increasing  their 
poultry  flocks  and  cutting  down  on 
milking  cows.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  the  hens  can  be  more  easily  fed, 
housed  and  cared  for,  under  present 
conditions,  than  producing  dairy 
cows.  R.  w.  D. 


Rugged  as  the  New  England  hills  are  its  sturdy  stone  fences. 


Blue  Hubbard  and  Golden  Delicious  squash  made  good  yields  on  the  farm 
of  Leon  Rose,  Sunderland,  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts. 


Tree  Certification 

On  page  513  of  your  October  3,  ’42 
issue,  the  article  “Service  to  Fruit 
Growers”  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  the  man  who  started  it  all,  Prof. 
Fred  C.  Sears,  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  average  dirt-farming  orchard 
man  today.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true  in  New  England,  where  the  work 
was  done.  New  England  folks,  how¬ 
ever,  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  other 
sections  of  the  country  don’t  know 
the  story.  If  they  were  here  in  New 
Jersey,  they  wouldn’t  have  to  travel 
far  to  find  out  that  most  of  the  fruit 
men  never  heard  of  Fred  C.  Sears, 
and  don’t  know  what  he  did.  And  I 
imagine  the  same  thing  is  true 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

That  little  block  of  McIntosh  trees 
in  South  Amherst,  Mass.,  that  started 


the  whole  thing,  is  historic  ground 
and  should  be  fittingly  marked  by  a 
monument. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
if  you  could  get  somebody  to  tell  the 
story  of  how  tree  certification  came 
about.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  fruit 
growers  throughout  the  country 
would  enjoy  reading  it. 

Tree  certification  is  the  greatest 
single  step  of  progress  that  was  ever 
made  in  the  growing  of  nursery  fruit 
trees.  It  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  our  country.  Yet,  the  man 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  it  has  now 
been  practically  forgotten.  It  makes 
me  think  of  the  man  from  ancient 
Rome  who  said  “I  would  rather  have 
people  say,  ‘Why  didn’t  Rome  erect 
a  monument  to  me,  than  why  did 
she?’  ”  JAMES  A.  ELLIOTT. 

New  Jersey. 


I 
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BE  SURE 
YOU  CAN 
GET  THROUGH 
IF  IT  SNOWS 


SAVE  WASTED 
"MAN  HOURS" 
WITH  WEEDS! 


With  sons  in  the  service,  with  hired 
men  gone  to  work  in  powder  plants, 
shipyards  or  factories,  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  any  farm  “man  hours” 
through  skidding  accidents  or  getting 
stuck  in  the  snow. 

We’ve  got  to  save  every  precious 
hour,  and  for  winter  driving  of  car  or 
truck  the  surest  way  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dents  and  delays  is  with  Weed  Tire 
Chains. 

So  get  ready  now  to  save  wasted 
time  and  expense.  Get  your  Weed 
Chains  out  and  carry  spare  links  for 
replacement  if  old  ones  break. 

If  you  need  new  ones  ask  for  Weed 
American  Bar-Reinforced  Tire  Chains 
— they  give  double  the  mileage.  If 
your  dealer  is  out  of  Weed  Americans 
ask  for  Weed  Regular.  Look  for  the 
name  Weed  on  every  hook  and  be 
sure  of  the  genuine. 


WEED  AMERICAN 

BAR-REINFORCED 

TIRE  CHAINS 

A  GREAT  FEATURES 

/.  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Links. 

2.  Weedalloy — a  tougher  metal. 

3.  Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks. 

<#.  Side  Chains  welded  and  hardened. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

York,  Pa.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  CO.,  INC. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


Hybrid  Corn  in  the 
Northeast 

(Continued  from  Page  571) 

if  it  does  poorly  the  first  time  tested. 
All  of  the  varieties  listed  have  done 
well  in  many  different  places  and  are 
worthy  of  careful  trial.  In-  their  ma¬ 
turity  season  there  are  very  small 
differences  in  yield,  probably  not 
significant.  The  choice  of  any  one 
will  probably  depend  more  upon  stalk 
and  ear  height,  freedom  from  rots 
and  molds  on  the  ear  and  the  time 
they  take  to  reach  proper  maturity. 

Sweet  Corn 

For  sweet  corn  there  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  hybrids.  Throughout  southern 
New  England,  New  Jersey  and  east¬ 
ern  New  York,  Spancross,  Marcross 
and  Carmelcross,  ripening  in  the  or¬ 
der  named,  have  given  the  largest 
returns  to  market  gardeners,  some  of 
whom  have  grown  as  much  as  80 
acres.  Spancross  is  the  first  to  ripen. 
The  ears  are  small  and  must  be  grown 
on  quick,  early  land,  planted  early 
and  well  fed,  to  give  profitable  re¬ 
turns.  Marcross  produces  the  largest 
ear  and  is  the  most  dependable.  Car¬ 
melcross  is  a  little  more  tender  and 
sweet  and  is  favored  in  some  sections. 

This  list  has  recently  been  extended 
by  the  addition  of  Lincoln  and  Lee, 
two  large-eared  varieties  ripening 
just  before  Golden  Cross  Bantam, 
and  Wilson,  a  golden  Evergreen  corn, 
that  ripens  later.  Planted  at  one  time 
for  a  succession,  they  come  along  one 
after  another  throughout  the  season. 
Other  large  eared,  fine  quality  hy¬ 
brids  are  being  tested  and  will  be 
available  soon. 

The  sweet  corn  hybrids  are  all 
Single  Crosses  resulting  from  the 
cross  of  two  selected  inbred  strains. 
Field  corn  hybrids,  so  far,  have  all 
been  Double  Crosses,  combining  four 
selected  inbreds.  This  method  was 
developed  and  first  used  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  farm  at  Mount  Carmel  in 
1917.  Now  that  better  inbreds  are 
available,  Single  Crossed  field  corn  is 
now  being  tried.  The  result  is  a 
greater  uniformity  in  production  and 
larger  yields  where  the  hybrids  are 
well  adapted.  Limited  amounts  of 
seed  are  available  for  trial  by  quali¬ 
fied  corn  growers  interested  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  new  corn  in  comparison  with 
other  well  known  hybrids.  For  the 
present,  .grain  corn  hybrids  suitable 
for  Connecticut,  are  available. 

Corn  Borers 

This  year  the  European  corn  borer 
has  been  more  destructive  to  field 
corn  than  usual.  The  second  brood 
has  infested  nearly  all  stalks  and  ears 
in  this  area  and  much  damage  has  re¬ 
sulted.  Many  stalks  are  broken  over 
and  inlested  ears  show  much  mold, 
as  well  as  worm  damage.  Corn  that 
is  planted  about  the  middle  of  May 
and  is  thoroughly  mature  by  the 
middle  of  September  shows  the  least 
damage.  Early  plantings  are  more 
heaviiy  infested  by  the  one-brood 
moths,  while  the  later  plantings  and 
later-maturing  varieties  are  injured 
by  the  second  brood.  In  our  experi¬ 
ence  there  is  very  little  or  no  natural 
resistance  to  corn  borers.  Experi¬ 
mental  plantings  often  show  differ¬ 
ences  that  fail  to  show  up  in  fields 
that  are  planted  all  to  one  variety. 
Many  varieties  escape  damage  one 
year  due  to  the  time  of  planting  and 
period  of  growth,  but  are  severely 
injured  another  year.  Some  differ¬ 
ences  will  persist  over  a  period  of 
years,  but  damage  from  coi'n  borers 
can  not  be  avoided  entirely  by  plant¬ 
ing  resistant  varieties.  Early  sweet 
corn  must  be  sprayed  or  dusted  to 
give  a  satisfactory  crop. 

Seed  Production 

Hybrid  corn  is  the  result  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  method  of  breeding  used  to  real¬ 
ize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  hybrid  vigor  and  a  rigid 
control  over  heredity.  First-crossed 
seed  must  be  planted  each  year. 
Nearly  all  of  this  advantage  over 
dpen-pollinated  corn  is  lost  by  sav¬ 
ing  seed  from  the  crop  grown  and 
planting  again.  All  trials  show  a 
falling  off  in  yield  of  20  percent  or 
more  and  an  even  greater  loss  in 
quality  of  grain  and  ability  to  stand 
erect.  In  hybrid  corn  there  is  a  very 
real  stimulus  to  increased  production. 

The  production  of  good  seed  corn 
requires  much  experience  and  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  principles  involved 
to  avoid  errors.  Nothing  of  the  value 
of  hybrid  corn  can  be  seen  in  the  seed 
planted.  The  good  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  that  seed  is  the  best  safe¬ 
guard  for  a  satisfactory  product. 
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ffAS  fTS  KEEP? 


It  helped  America’s  farmers  ac¬ 
complish  the  “impossible”  in 
1942.  But  the  war’s  not  over  yet. 
And  the  better  you  treat  your 
tractor  now,  the  harder  it  will 
fight  for  you  in  next  year’s  battle 
of  production. 

With  so  much  at  stake— and 
with  replacement  parts  so  scarce 
—the  extra  protection  of  150- 
HOUR  VEEDOL  TRACTOR  OIL 
is  extra  important  this  winter. 
It’s  made  from  the  world's  tough¬ 
est,  most  wear-resistant  crude — 
pure  Bradford-Pennsylvania.  And 
every  day  farmer  after  farmer  is 
I  finding  that  Veedol  outworks  and 
outlasts  ordinary  oils  by  as  much 
as  100%. 

Every  tractor  in  the  land  must 
pull  for  Victory.  And  150-HOUR 


VEEDOL  has  what  it  takes  to  help 
keep  'em  pulling. 

N  0  T  E :  You  r  farm  implement  dealer 
is  eager  to  help  keep  your  tractor 
in  tip-top  shape.  Don’t  hesitate  to 
enlist  his  expert  assistance. 

FIGHT  WINTER  WITH  VEEDOL  TRACTOR 
OIL... AND  SAVE  5  WAYS! 

1.  Saves  fuel  by  reducing  power 
blow-by.2.  Saves  oil;  good  for  150 
hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
engined  tractors;  cuts  down  oil 
consumption  in  all  tractors  regard¬ 
less  of  fuel  used.  3.  Saves  time  by 
avoiding  breakdown  delays.  4. 
Saves  repairs  through  greater  heat- 
and  wear-resistance.  5.  Saves  trac¬ 
tors;  assures  long,  economical 
service.  Order  150-HOUR  VEEDOL 
TRACTOR  OIL  today! 


“A  Better 
Tractor  Oil 
by  the  Clock!" 


A  Product  of  Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Company 


<*3kfc  OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  USE  IT  WISELY 
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Your  tractor  is  as  vital 
as  our  big  guns 


AMERICAN  FARMERS  are  fighting  a  war  on  the  home  front. 

Theirs  is  the  battle  to  produce  the  food  needed  by  people  all  over 
the  world.  Theirs  is  the  job  of  growing  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
farm  products  in  a  period  when  farm  labor  is  scarcer  than  ever. 

In  winning  this  great  battle,  the  farmer’s  most  effective  weapon  is 
his  tractor.  And  no  single  factor  has  more  effect  on  tractor  life  and 
performance  than  proper  lubrication.  So  we  say — “DON’T  UNDER¬ 
RATE  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  LUBRICATION !” 

Here  are  two  tips  which  can  help  to  keep  your  machine  operating  longer: 

1. Keep  an  up-to-date  maintenance  chart.  It  will  eliminate 
guessing  at  your  tractor’s  lubrication  requirements. 

2.  Use  Gulflube  Motor  Oil,  a  quality  oil  at  a  thrifty  price. 

Gulflube  is  highly  resistant  to  the  formation  of  carbon, 
gum,  and  sludge,  and  is  tough  enough  to  stay  “Full”  be¬ 
tween  regular  drains. 

Two  more  Farm  Aids 

* 

You’ll  like..* 

1 .  The  whirling  action  of  universal  joints 
makes  a  special,  fibrous  grease  necessary 
for  their  proper  lubrication.  GULFLEX 
UNIVERSAL  JOINT  LUBRICANT  will 
not  throw  out  of  universal  joints  (in  good 
mechanical  condition),  even  under  severe 
operating  conditions.  Its  high  melting 
point  enables  it  to  withstand  tempera¬ 
tures  developed  under  heavy  loads  at  high 
angles. 

2.  Gulf  Transmission  Oils  (S.A.E.  90, 140, 
and  250)  are  high-grade  oils.  They  are 
recommended  for  transmissions,  differen¬ 
tials,  final  drives,  and  power  take-off  mech¬ 
anisms  of  tractors  and  trucks. 

FREE— 60-Page  Tractor  Manual 

Gulf’s  tractor  experts  and  lubrication  en¬ 
gineers  have  compiled  a  complete  encyclo¬ 
pedia  on  tractor  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Written  in  non-technical  language, 
it  would  cost  you  a  dollar  if  you  could 
buy  it.  We  have  a  limited  supply  left 
which  we  will  give  away.  But  only  to  trac¬ 
tor  operators.  Address  a  postcard  to  Gulf 
Farm  Aids,  Room  3800,  Gulf  Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for  your  copy,  stating  type 
or  types  of  tractors  you  operate. 

GULF  FARM  AIDS  ...  Gulf  fuels  and  lubri¬ 
cants  are  available  at  your  Good  Gulf  station 
and  at  Gulf  distributing  plants.  Gulfspray, 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray,  and 
othet  Gulf  products  for 
home  and  farm  are  sold 
at  Gulf  stations,  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  variety 
stores  ...  at  milk  gather¬ 
ing  stations,  and  by  feed 
stores. 

OIL  IS  AMMUNITION  •  USE  IT  WISELY 

TUNE  IN— "We,  the  People”!  —  Sunday  Night  at  7:30  Eastern  Wartime  —  Columbia  Network 


HOW  TO  DO  IT 

by  R.  J.  S.  Pigott 

Golf  Research  and  Development  Division 

Drain  transmission  lubricants  each 
300  working  h>urs,  or  at  least  twice  a 

r-ear — preferably  Spring  and  Fall.  The 
ubricant  will  flow  more  readily  if 
drained  just  after  stopping  tractor. 
Fill  transmission  with  CRANKCASE 
CLEANING  OIL;  operate  tractor  at 
low  speed  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
drain  thoroughly.  Refill  with  correct 
grade  of  GULF  TRANSGEAR  LU¬ 
BRICANT  E.  P.  or, where  desired,with 
GULF  TRANSMISSION  OILS. 


A  Convention  of  Fruits 

Part  II 

Now  for  a  quick  glance  at  plums. 
Although  the  plum  is  among  the 
most  interesting,  attractive,  and 
delectable  of  fruits  it  has  not  been 
much  grown  in  the  East  in  recent 
years.  It  is  deserving  of  more  at¬ 
tention  from  amateurs  and  home 
planters.  Among  the  medium-sized 
prune  types  present  were  the  long- 
fruited  Hungarian;  the  common, 
dark  purple  German  Prune;  the 
better  quality  Italian  Prune;  the 
Purple  Pershore  from  England;  the 
elongate  Red  Date  recorded  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  early  as  1629;  the  Old  World 
favorite  Prune  d’Agen,  now  known 
both  as  the  California  Prune  and  the 
Agen;  and  finally  the  new  Stanley. 
The  latter  has  medium  size,  good 
color,  good  quality,  and  productivity, 
and  is  a  likely  youngster  to  succeed. 

Among  the  larger -fruited  blue 
prune  types  were  the  very  large  but 
poor  quality  Arch  Duke  and  Grand 
Duke;  the  common,  fair  quality, 
roundish  Diamond,  Quackenboss,  and 
Monarch;  the  good-quality  Pacific; 
and  the  new,  high  quality  but  late- 
ripening  Hall  and  Albion.  The 
common,  inferior,  reddish-purple  - 
Lombard  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
delicious,  sugary  Sannois. 

The  rich,  meaty  Green  Gage  types 
were  represented  by  Palatine,  New¬ 
ark,  and  Bryanstone,  by  the  English 
Laxton’s  Superb,  by  the  large-fruited 
Bavay,  by  the  American  form  of 
Reine  Claude,  and-  by  the  delicious 
Jefferson.  The  delightful  McLaughlin 
and  Pearl  seemingly  never  reached 
the  convention,  apparently  waylaid 
and  devoured  enroute.  White  Bullace 
and  Drap  d’Or,  both  delicious  little 
sweetmeats,  appeared  for  the  small 
bullace  and  Mirabelle  groups,  and 
the  uncommon  and  pleasant  Sweet 
Damson  was  also  there. 

•"  Ambassadors  for  the  Japanese  and 
native  American  plums  bore  a  high 
proportion  of  yellow  and  red  color¬ 
ings,  suggestive  of  their  native  hu¬ 
man  peoples.  Among  the  good-look¬ 
ing,  red  Japanese  sorts  were  Chabot, 
Climax,  Formosa,  Beauty,  Abund¬ 
ance,  Santa  Rosa,  and  Elephant 
Heart.  Shiro  is  clear  yellow.  Among 
the  hardy  American  sorts  of  use 
where  better  plums  cannot  be  grown, 
were  the  small  Wild  Goose,  the 
Minnesota  hybrid  Manitu,  and 
Tokata  from  South  Dakota. 

The  grape  was  at  its  best  at  the 
convention.  Portland  and  Ontario, 
both  white  kinds  of  good  quality  and 
of  about  the'  same  season,  have 
graduated  to  the  class  of  recom¬ 
mended  sorts.  For  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Concord,  appeared  Fredonia, 
showing  medium-sized,  compact 
clusters  of  good  quality.  Buffalo,  two 
weeks  ahead  of  Concord,  a  blue  va¬ 
riety,  was  well  reported  upon  for 
so  new  an  arrival,  having  good 
quality  and  good  storage  characters 
for  so  early-maturing  a  variety.  For 
two  weeks  after  Concord  was  Sheri¬ 
dan,  with  compact  clusters  of  firm, 
high-quality  berries  looking  very 
good  though  its  late  maturity  is  a 
handicap.  Golden  Muscat,  a  few  days 
still  later,  attracted  attention  with  its 
very  large  clusters  of  clear,  whitish- 
yellow,  oval  berries  which  melt  in 
the  mouth. 

The  pear,  supposedly  the  queen  of 
fruits,  displayed  a  rather  dowdy  lot. 
The  season  had  not  been  good  for 
pears,  and  somehow  the  pear  is 
doing  not  so  well  in  the  East.  There 
was  nothing  among  the  new  to 
compare  with  the  old,  attractive, 
yellow  Clapp  Favorite  and  Bartlett, 
the  sweet,  trim  Seckel,  the  roundish, 
russet  Sheldon,  and  the  shapely 
bronze  Bose — all  old  reliables.  Gor¬ 
ham,  which  has  been  sometimes  well 
reported  from  some  western  sections, 
had  fruit  none  too  large  this  year. 
The  blocky  Phelps  had  larger  size 
than  last  season  as  did  the  smooth 
Pulteney  and  the  rough,  large 
Covert  and  Willard;  but  none  was 
arresting. 

With  the  apple  it  was  a  different 
story — all  showing  the  results  of  a 
season  favorable  for  the  development 
of  good  color,  size,  finish,  and  quality, 
and  with  many  promising  new  sorts 
to  excite  attention.  Seedlings  of 
Mclntosh-ty pe  naturally  dominated 
the  convention.  Among  the  early 
kinds  were  the  large,  attractive, 
yellow  Lodi,  which  has  apparently 
found  a  place  as  an  early  variety  to 
follow  Yellow  Transparent;  the  red 
Close;  the  striped  Crimson  Beauty; 
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the  deep,  solid  red  Carlton;  the 
striped,  waxy,  delicious,  tender- 
fleshed  Melba  from  Canada;  and  the 
useful,  red-colored,  white-fleshed 
Early  McIntosh,  which  keeps  very 
well  for  an  early  sort. 

For  the  season  of  Wealthy,  the 
very  attractive  pink  and  yellow, 
tender-fleshed,  high  quality  Milton 
made  a  bid.  Lobo,  flat-shaped,  red, 
McIntosh-type,  not  too  high  in 
quality,  was  said  to  be  of  value  for 
the  South.  Haralson  from  Minnesota 
showed  a  fair  size  and  good  color 
and  comes  recommended  as  a  late 
winter  variety  with  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  and  hardy,  smallish  tree. 

McIntosh  was,  of  course,  the  king 
of  the  convention,  and  rightly  so — 
a  beautiful,  trim  apple  of  excellent 
quality,  possessed  of  a  hardy,  highly  * 
productive  tree  whose  chief  fault  is 
a  disposition  to  unburden  itself  of 
its  fruit  prematurely.  Solid  strains 
of  McIntosh,  as  Rogers  McIntosh,  are 
clearly  of  the  type  of  the  original 
McIntosh.  The  striped,  poorer- 
colored  types,  appear  as  probable 
bud  sports.  Other  color  sports,  as 
Red  Duchess,  Red  Gravenstein, 
Starking,  Richard,  Red  Rome,  and 
Red  Spy  have  definite  color  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  parent  types.  » 

Cortland  really  looks  better  every 
year,  both  in  the  orchard  and  at  the 
conventions,  with  good  tree  charac¬ 
ters,  annual  production,  excellent 
size  and  color,  and  a  patience  at  har¬ 
vest  that  McIntosh  lacks.  Like  many 
another  youngster  it  is  frequently 
misunderstood,  mishandled,  placed 
in  an  unsuited  environment,  and 
roundly  cursed  for  faults  that  are 
brought  upon  it  by  unsympathetic 
guardians.  Then  there  was  the 
flattish  Mac'-'un,  admittedly  a  fine, 
juicy,  mid-winter  sort  showing  ex¬ 
cellent  size  and  color  but  whose  tree 
characters  are  still  to  be  proven. 
Kendall  was  all  that  could  be  asked 
in  outward  appearance — large,  trim, 
beautifully  solid  red — but  not  al¬ 
ways  as  high  in  quality  nor  as  free 
from  greenish  tinge  to  the  flesh  as 
one  would  like.  Hopefully,  proper 
maturity  in  the  variety  will  remove 
this  handicap.  Tree  characters  are 
reported  as  good. 

For  a  sweet  apple,  Sweet  Delicious 
was  recommended.  Medina,  Newfane, 
and  Orleans — all  of  Delicious  type 
and  introduced  as  possibilities  where 
Delicious  does  not  develop  good  size 
and  color — appeared  not  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  much  of  a  following.  Web¬ 
ster,  introduced  a  few  years  back  as 
a  late  winter  apple,  showed  size  and 
good  keeping  qualities  but  is  other¬ 
wise  on  trial. 

And  so  concludes  a  report  upon  the 
fruits  in  convention.  For  anyone 
who  likes  fruit  it  is  a  session  hard 
to  beat.  Like  a  world  apart  from 
human  troubles,  varieties  come  and  N 
go,  forge  ahead  or  drop  behind,  come 
new  to  attention  and  fade  away  into 
the  limbo  of  the  discarded.  And 
with  it  all  there  is  always  another 
year,  another  convention,  and  an¬ 
other  promise  for  the  advance  of 
horticulture.  H.  B.  Tukey. 


Grapes  in  New  York 

• 

With  this  year’s  New  York  grape 
crop  estimated  at  60,700  tons  as  com¬ 
pared  with  47,600  last  year,  prices 
will  reach  an  unprecedented  level. 

Grape  production  for  the  nation 
is  indicated  at  2.6  million  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  2.7  million  in  1941.  The 
1941  crop  was  the  second  largest  on 
record.  The  California  crop  is  indi¬ 
cated  to  total  2.3  million  tons,  eight 
percent  less  than  last  year.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  raisin  varieties  is  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  in  1941.  This  year, 
the  largest  possible  pack  of  raisins  is 
needed  to  fill  requirements  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has,  therefore,  agreed  to 
support  grower  prices  of  raisins  at 
roughly  $110  per  ton.  In  addition  the 
War  Production  Board  recently 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  Thompson  seedless,  Muscat,  and 
Sultana  grapes,  except  for  minor 
quantities  to  wineries  and  for  fresh 
table  use.  It  is  believed  these  two 
programs  will  insure  a  pack  of 
raisins  somewhere  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
probable  that  roughly  1,160,000  tons 
of  raisin  grape  varieties  will  be 
dried  this  year.  The  raisin  pack 
would  then  total  about  290,000  tons 
in  1942.  ■  This  would  be  the  largest 
raisin  pack  since  1938,  and  the 
second  largest  since  1923.  p.  b.  o. 
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Watchers  of  the  Sky 

When  war  was  declared  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1941,  something  new  ap¬ 
peared  on  our  countryside.  Every¬ 
where,  from  Maine  to  Florida,  from 
Florida  to  Texas,  from  California  to 
Oregon,  apparently  sane  men,  women, 
boys  and  girls  day  after  day  hurried 
from  their  jobs  in  the  cities  and  from 
their  farms  in  'the  country  to  stand 
on  some  high  roof  or  tower  and  peer 
at  the  sky  for  long  hours  at  a  time. 
They  came'  by  automobile,  by  foot, 
by  horse,  by  bicycle,  by  any  other 
means  of  transportation  at  their  com¬ 
mand,  and  they  came  regularly  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  to  report 
on  all  airplane  flights  in  the  sky. 

These  observers  have  not  been  a 
noisy  crew,  they  do  not  make  a  big 
splash,  nor  do  they  march  in  parades 
and  wave  flags.  But  they  have  worked 
under  all  weather  conditions,  tfrom 
extreme  heat  to  extreme  cold  with¬ 
out  any  complaints,  and  in  many 


cases  have  been  instrumental  in  ap¬ 
prehending  saboteurs,  in  preventing 
loss  of  life  in  airplane  crashes,  and 
in  the  rescue  of  seamen  from  tor¬ 
pedoed  vessels. 

The  observers  in  this  part  of  the 
country  work  with  the  New  York  Air 
Defense  Wing  of  the  First  Fighter 
Command.  The  Wing  covers  fifty 
counties  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  more 
than  thirteen  million  persons.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  posts  in  this  Wing 
are  either  in  the  countryside  or  in 
rural  communities.  On  such  posts, 
usually  more  than  fifty  percent  of 
the  observers  are  farmers  and  their 
wives.  The  women  work  in  the  day¬ 
time  and  the  men  at  night.  For  many 
of  them,  this  work  represents  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sacrifice. 

On  one  post  during  the  Summer,  a 
number  of  farmers  took  the  2:00  to 
6:00  A.  M.  watch,  then  went  to  work. 


Others,  who  drove  into  New  York, 
Newark  or  Brooklyn  with  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  sell,  often  sandwiched  in  a 
tour  of  duty  on  their  local  observa¬ 
tion  posts  before  or  after  going  to 
market,  which  resulted  in  some  cases 
in  a  26-hour  day  once  a  week. 

At  another  post  on  a  large  chicken 
farm  where  the  Chief  Observer  is 
the  farmer  himself,  the  Assistant 
Chief  Observer  is  his  wife,  and  the 
Junior  Assistant  Chief  Observer  is 
their  only  son.  Together  they  manned 
the  post  many  hours  each  week  and 
arranged  the  schedules  with  the  other 
observers  while  carrying  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  farm.  On  our  cover 
page  this  week,  Airplane  Spotter  Al¬ 
fred  Dickson  is  pictured  arriving  at 
an  observation  post  high  in  the 
Ramapos.  Rain  or  shine,  the  obser¬ 
vers  stand  their  watches,  four  hours 
long,  once  a  week.  Posts  have  to  be 
manned  24  hours  a  day,  every  day  in 
the  week.  Mr.  Dickson  comes  to  the 


post  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

Throughout  the  Wing,  among  the 
50,000  observers,  replacements  are  al¬ 
ways  needed  for  the  men  who  are 
called  .  into  the  Army  or  take  war 
jobs,  or  who  for  some  reason  are 
called  away  for  duty  elsewhere. 

There  is  always  a  shortage  of  ob¬ 
servers,  and  new  obs  .  rs  are  al¬ 
ways  needed.  The  AL  Warning 

Service  of  the  New  Yorjt,  Jefense 

Wing  has  already  called  t  al  com¬ 
munities  to  man  the  erv^ion 

posts,  as  every  post  manned  by  civil¬ 
ians  means  that  soldiers  are  released 
for  duty  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

As  the  war  proceeds  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  civilans  increases,  more  and 
more  demands  will  have  to  be  made 
on  the  farmers  and  their  families  in 
rural  communities,  and  the  Army  Air 
Force  is  confident  that  no  posts  will 

have  to  go  unmanned _ through  _a 

shortage  of  observers.  j.  s. 


What  About  Hill  Farms? 

Do  you  think  one  could  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living  on  one  of  these  hill  farms 
in  New  York  State?  Surely  one  could 
raise  chickens,  sheep  and  hogs,  could, 
they  not,  or  couldn’t  enough  grain  be 
raised  to  feed  them  properly?  Could 
I  get  one  of  these  farms  at  a  County 
tax  sale?  Do  they  have  electncity 
and  good  roads?  Do  the  New  York 
State  schools  dictate  what  kind  of 
clothes  the  children  are  to  wear,  as  I 
have  heard  they  do?  MRS.  t.  r.  c. 

Of  course,  the  primary  reason  these 
hill  farms  in  Southern  Tier  New  York 
have  been  abandoned  is  that  genera¬ 
tions  of  farmers  have  found  they 
could  not  make  a  decent  living  on 
them.  They  could  do  better  on  valley 
farms  or  in  the  city  than  i  ley  could 
on  these  hill  farms.  Therefore,  gen¬ 
erations  of  farmers  over  the  past  fifty 
years  left  the  hill  farms  and  there 
has  been  no  one  to  take  their  place. 

Yields  of  grain  and  hay  on  these 
hill  farms  have  been  lower  than 
yields  on  better  farms  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  although,  of  course,  with 
plenty  of  dairy  cattle,  it  is  possible  to 
keep  them  producing  a  considerable 
amount  of  grain  and  hay.  Farmers 
using  lime  and  superphosphate  regu¬ 
larly  in  their  rotations,  and  that  have 
tilled  the  land  well,  have  been  able  to 
keep  up  their  production  better  than 
those  who  have  practiced  long  rota¬ 
tions  and  kept  little  livestock.  By 
and  large,  however,  the  dairymen 
have  found  pasture  and  conditions  for 
growing  corn  and  hay  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  fertile  valley  land  that 
many  have  given  up  operating  hill 
farms. 

The  counties  in  New  York’s  South¬ 
ern  Tier  have  taken  back  many  of 
these  farms  for  taxes.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  they  do  not  get  them  until  after 
the  lumber  has  been  stripped  from 
the  woodlot,  and  the  buildings  have 
been  badly  neglected  and  are  hardly 
worth  repair.  In  sections  near  the 
cities,  many  of  these  abandoned  farms 
have  been  taken  up  as  rural  resi¬ 
dences  and  while  the  houses  are  oc¬ 
cupied,  much  of  the  farm  land  is 
abandoned.  However,  in  sections  20 
miles  or  more  from  urban  centers,  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  abandoned 
farms  from  the  County  at  very  rea- 
sonaole  prices. 

Take  any  map  of  New  York  State 
and  find  the  counties  that  border  on 
Pennsylvania,  all  the  way  from  Chau- 
taqua  to  Delaware,  and  you  will  have 
essentially  the  counties  referred  to  as 
Southern  Tier  New  York.  The  north¬ 
ern  tier  counties  in  Pennsylvania 
have  quite  similar  conditions  so  far 
as  the  hill  land  is  concerned.  This 
makes  it  seem  likely  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  around  Northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  not  so  much  different  from 
those  of  Southern  Tier  New  York. 
You  probably  would  not  be  any  bet¬ 
ter  off  if  you  moved  to  another  hilly 
farm  section  100  miles  away. 

The  farms  that  have  electricity  and 
good  roads  are  usual  more  in  de¬ 
mand  and  the  houses  are  at  least 
used  for  rural  residences.  It  is  the 
farms  on  the  back  roads  where  elec¬ 
tricity  is  not  available  that  are  being 
abandoned  and  are  generally  in  a 
poor  state  of  repair.  New  York  State 
schools  do  not  require  children  to 
wear  any  “particular  kind”  of  clothes. 
Conditions  here  would  not  be  greatly 
different  from  those  you  find  near 
Northern  Pennsylvania  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  l.  h.  w. 

Government  reports  show ,  a  total 
home-cured  meat  loss,  due  to  im¬ 
proper  curing,  of  about  5  percent. 
Present  retail  value  of  these  spoiled 
meats  approximates  $14,675,000. 


We  are  building 

JOE, 

TOMMY,  IVAN  and 


for 

CHANG 


ACROSS  THE  broad  reaches  of  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  courageous  American  sailors  are  delivering 
American-made  arms  to  Allied  soldiers  who  man  the 
fighting  fronts  of  freedom.  Whether  those  soldiers 
be  American  "Joes”,  English  "Tommies”,  Russian 
’'Ivans”  or  Chinese  "Changs”,  this  they  have  in 
common: 

They  are  the  men  we  have  in  mind  24  hours  of 
every  working  day  here  in  the  Pontiac  plants — 

—  because  we  know  that  while  the  production 
of  arms  is  important,  the  men  who  use  them 
are  more  important  ...  and  that  “building  it 
here”  is  only  the  prelude  of  “getting  it  there” 
and  “getting  it  used!” 

AS  TO  "BUILDING  IT  HERE”:  Our  six  war  assign¬ 
ments  involve  implements  of  action  on  land,  at  sea 
and  in  the  air:  rapid-fire  anti-aircraft 

cannon,  ■■■■  automatic  field  guns,  aerial 
components  for  M-ton  high-speed  tanks,  vital 
transport  mechanisms  and  ■■■■■  inner-engine 


assemblies.  With  the  cooperation  of  over  1,500 
sub-contractors,  all  are  on  or  ahead  of  schedule. 

AS  TO  "GETTING  IT  THERE”:  Unarmed,  the 
cargo  ship  is  helpless  prey  under  dive-bombing 
attack.  But  when  she  carries  ■■■■■  rapid-fire 
anti-aircraft  cannon,  she  is  guarded  by  what  Naval 
authorities  say  is  the  best  defense  yet  devised  against 
the  Stuka  and  its  other  Axis  counterparts.  No  one 
knows  how  many  convoys  have  come  through 
unscathed  beneath  the  curtain  of  high  explosive 
shells  the  ■■■MH  sends  into  the  sky.  But  we 
do  know  that  building  this  miracle  weapon  was  the 
first  of  our  present  six  war  assignments  undertaken 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  maximum 
daily  production  was  attained  nearly  a  year  ahead  of 
schedule! 

AS  TO  "GETTING  IT  USED”,  we  leave  to  the 
competent  hands  and  eyes  of  Joe,  Tommy,  Ivan  and 
Chang  in  the  confident  knowledge  that  the  job  will 
be  done  with  valor,  self-sacrifice — and  ultimate 
success. 


DIVISION  OF 


m 

ARMS  TOR 

MCT0RY 


VICTORY  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 

PONTIAC 


Seeking  to  cooperate  fully  in  the  war  effort,  Pontiac 
has  voluntarily  censored  this  advertisement. 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Foundations  for  Agriculture 

WHAT  has  happened  to  some  of  those  “50- 
year  programs”  for  agriculture  which 
were  set  up  by  some  of  the  master  minds  of 
yesterday?  It  was  so  short  a  time  ago  that 
everybody  had  to  have  a  program.  Anybody 
who  lacked  one  and  who  was  so  bold  as  to  ask 
how  it  had  come  about  that  the  program 
makers  were  endowed  with  such  a  spirit  of 
prophesy,  received  the  icy  stare  reserved  for 
the  ignorant  and  for  dumb  animals. 

As  orie  looks  back  upon  them,  he  knows  that 
the  straining  vocal  cords  that  produced  those 
rapid  vibrations  and  pulsations  of  the  ether 
were  set  up  by  the  orators  mostly  for  the 
sound  effect.  Certainly,  their  programs  never 
did  impress  the  mind;  in  fact,  they  rather  in¬ 
sulted  it.  And  so  already  the  plan  of  scarcity 
has  become  one  of  plenty,  and  the  little  pigs 
are  spared. 

Times  and  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
“50-year  programs”  were  launched?  Of  course, 
they  have.  Those  who  thought  about  it  said 
so  at  the  time;  and  times  will  change  again 
and  again  and  again,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  time. 

The  making  of  plans  is  a  good  practice,  but 
one  must  distinguish  between  long  range  pro¬ 
grams  that  are  set  up  by  the  self-annointed 
prophets  based  upon  short  experiences  and 
swivel-chair  conclusions,  and  those  programs 
which  rest  conservatively  on  the  experiences 
of  the  ages. 

Industry,  thrift,  unselfishness  and  temper¬ 
ance  still  stand  as  the  firmest  foundation 
stones  for  an  honest  and  prosperous  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  program  of  both  daily  living  and 
economic  living  built  on  such  foundations  will 
never  fail  the  infallible  test  of  time. 


Meeting  Time 

THE  Fall  and  Winter  months  bring  that 
series  of  fruit  gatherings  in  the  different 
States  all  over  the  country  which  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  advance  of  horticulture — the 
annual  meetings  of  the  State  horticultural 
societies. 

This  year  those  meetings,  at  one  time  thought 
of  as  non-essential  to  the  war  effort  and  best 
cancelled,  seem  more  than  ever  important.  So 
much  has  happened  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Changes  take  place  so  rapidly  that  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  yesterday  becomes  a  question  mark 
for  tomorrow.  Is  there  sufficient  copper  for 
seed  treatment  and.  for  spraying?  Are  the 
new  organic  spray  materials  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions?  What  are  the  restrictions  on  fertilizers? 
What  is  the  situation  as  regards  packages,  stor¬ 
age  facilities,  transportation,  government  pur¬ 
chases? 

And  buried  beneath  all  of  these  important 
and  immediate  problems,  like  a  country  lane 
beheath  a  March  blizzard,  lie  the  equally  im¬ 
portant  but  barely  discernible  long-range 
problems  and  trends  that  mark  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  of  horticulture  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  What  are  the  variety  changes?  How 
are  the  various  sections  of  the  country  faring? 
What  new  practices  are  altering  the  general 
situation? 

No  doubt  this  year’s  sessions  will  be  more 
than  ever  serious  and  to  the  point.  Unnecessary 
energy  spent  on  entertainment  and  side  at¬ 
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tractions  will  be  eliminated.  The  call  will  be 
for  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  day.  A 
simplified  and  condensed  program  with  plenty 
of  opportunity  for  questions  and  answers  and 
for  free  discussion  will  likely  be  the  order. 

Difficulties  of  attendance  may  be  made  still 
more  difficult  by  tire  and  gasoline  rationing, 
by  limitations  on  travel,  and  by  the  natural 
reaction  against  meetings  in  general.  Yet  the 
signs  are  right  for  an  important  and  profitable 
series  of  meetings  in  the  Winter  days  ahead. 


Certificates  for  Farm  Trucks 

In  filling  out  my  application  for  the  Certificate 
Of  Necessity  for  my  farm  truck,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  farmer  would  be  allowed  mile¬ 
age  sufficient  to  haul  his  produce  to  market. 
What  was  my  consternation  upon  receiving  the 
certificate  to  note  my  maximum  mileage  was  only 
1,700  miles  per  year,  whereas  my  normal  mileage 
per  year  is  16,000.  I  hope  it  is  just  a  typographical 
error,  or  else  someone  is  obstructing  the  War 
effort.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  an  applicant 
cannot  send  in  a  complaint  for  30  days.  That 
gives  me  only  a  little  over  141  miles  per  month. 
It  is  a  55-mile  trip  one  way  to  Buffalo.  So  it 
would  mean  only  about  one  trip  to  market  per 
month.  Whereas,  in  the  busy  months  of  Summer 
my  truck  is  kept  rolling  almost  daily,  loaded  with 
perishables,  like  sweet  corn,  for  instance. 

I  suppose  I’ll  wait  the  30  days,  and  have  it 
looked  into,  but  it  seems  foolish  to  me  to  instruct 
farmers  to  raise  more,  and  then  make  such  a 
blunder.  I  wonder  if  others  have  had  the  same 
trouble.  As  far  as  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
concerned,  all  the  other  so-called  farm  magazines 
could  be  scrapped,  thus  saving  a  lot  of  paper  and 
effort,  and  still  we  would  get  all  the  essential 
rural  information  necessary  to  a  successful  farm 
life. 

The  reason  the  3  0-day  waiting  period  is  so 
dangerous  is  because  seed  must  be  ordered  early 
and  one  must  wait  until  January  or  later  before 
one  knows  what  to  do.  I  should  be  planning 
right  now  for  next  season,  but  if  my  maximum 
mileage  is  to  be  only  1,700,  then  I  might  as  well 
not  raise  anything,  but  sell  my  farm  and  go  to 
the  shops.  I  make  my  living  by  raising  produce 
and  eggs,  and  my  wife  and  children  don’t  want 
the  city. 

Although  the  maximum  mileage  is  stated  at 
1,700  yearly,  I  notice  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner 
of  the  certificate  the  figures:  1st,  114  (50) — 2nd, 
114 — 3rd,  323 — 4th,  114.  According  to  the  book 
of  information,  these  figures  stands  for  the  gal¬ 
lons  of  gas  allowed  every  three  months.  In  that 
case,  figuring  15  miles  per  gallon,  I’d  be  entitled 
to  10,700  miles,  and  not  1,700.  That  would  be 
more  like  it,  although  it  still  would  be  far  short 
of  what  I  need.  I  farm  60  acres.  Have  about  800 
layers  and  cultivate  about  30  acres  of  vegetables. 
I  make  about  100  round  trips  per  year  to  market, 
110  miles  per  trip.  That  is  11,000  miles,  besides 
all  the  hauling  on  the  place,  as  we  have  no  horses. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  s.  K. 

A  PERSONAL  call  at  the  New  York  ODT 
office  resulted  in  the  information  that  un¬ 
der  existing  orders  it  is  necessary  to  make 
formal  written  protest  30  days  after  November 
15th  through  the  nearest  ODT  branch  office. 
No  earlier  adjustment  is  possible  at  present. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  1,700  mileage  al¬ 
lotment  was  a  typographical  error,  and  we 
advise  our  subscriber  to  contact  the  nearest 
ODT  office  immediately  to  have  the  error  cor¬ 
rected  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  New  York  State  branch  ODT  offices  are 
located  in  New  York  City,  Peekskill,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  Albany,  Binghamton,  Utica,  Syracuse, 
Rochester  and  Buffalo.  The  location  of  these 
branch  offices  in  any  State  can  be  obtained  on 
inquiry  from  the  local  Postmaster,  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  ODT  office  at  the  State  Capitol. 

The  plan  being  followed  is  to  mail  applica¬ 
tion  blanks  to  all  owners  of  trucks  registered 
and  licensed  since  December  31,  1941.  Any 
truck  owner  not  receiving  an  application  for 
his  Certificate  of  Necessity  should,  if  same  is 
desired,  make  immediate  application  to  the 
nearest  ODT  branch  office.  This  application  is 
required  before  the  ODT  will  issue  the  Cer¬ 
tificate.  It  is  issued  by  the  local  ODT  office, 
effective  November  15,  1942,  and  no  gasoline 
can  be  purchased  by  a  truck  owner  after 
November  15  without  a  Certificate  of  Neces¬ 
sity.  There  is  a  possibility  that  this  deadline 
might  be  extended  for  two  weeks  or  a  month, 
but  at  this  writing,  the  date  is  still  November 
15. 

An  application  for  the  Certificate  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  obtain  a  statement  from  the 
applicant  as  to  his  needed  gasoline  utilization 
in  accordance  with  mileage.  Based  on  this 
certification  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  ODT  officials,  the  applicant  is  granted 
gasoline  allotments  for  one  year,  divided  into 
quarterly  periods.  Amounts  allowed  vary  for 
the  different  periods  in  accordance  with  sea¬ 
sonal  requirements.  There  is  no  fixed  or  pre¬ 
scribed  percentage  allowance  based  on  either 
previous  or  anticipated  needs. 


New  National  Trend 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY,  Republican,  was  elec¬ 
ted  Governor  of  New  York  State  on  No¬ 
vember  3  by  a  plurality  vote  of  630,212  with 
33  districts  missing.  The  total  vote  for  Dewey 
was  2,144,477;  for  Bennett,  1,514,265,  and  for 
Alfange,  409,047.  Mr.  Dewey  is  the  first 
Republican  Governor  to  be  elected  in  New 
York  State  since  Nathan  Miller’s  election  in 
1920.  Mr.  Dewey  profited,  no  doubt,  from  the 
nation’s  swing  on  November  3,  but  the  size 
of  his  plurality  must  in  no  small  measure  be 
credited  to  his  personal  favor  with  the  voters 
of  the  State. 

The  present  reports  estimate  a  Republican 
gain  in  Congress  of  39  Representatives  and  9 
Senators;  but  the  gains  do  no  seem  to  be 
enough  to  claim  a  full  control  of  either  branch 
of  Congress.  Several  Democratic  Governors 
in  important  States  are  reported  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Republican  candidates.  What  the 
net  result  is,  cannot  be  assured  at  this  writing. 

The  result  cannot  be  called  a  Republican 
landslide  but  it  does  indicate  a  new  national 
trend.  Two  conclusions  can  fairly  be  drawn 
from  this  national  trend:  first,  dissatisfaction 
with  government  activities;  and  second,  a 
united  purpose  of  the  American  people  to  take 
a  more  determined  stand  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  win  the  war. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Seventy  years  ago,  upon  my  arrival  in  this 
world,  my  father  sent  word  to  .  my  mother’s 
sister,  “Another  Republican  has  come  to  town.” 
My  father  died  three  months  later.  Mother  did 
her  best  to  inculcate  the  teachings  of  Republican¬ 
ism  in  me.  However,  at  about  13  years  of  age, 
I  met  Grover  Cleveland  (later  U.  S.  President) 
who  adminished  me  “to  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
Democrat.” 

As  a  result,  I  have  voted  both  for  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  depending  on  the  man.  However, 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt  commandeered  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  wagon  for  his  ride  to  the  White  House 
,  as  ditcl:ied  that  still  very  good  vehicle, 
the  horse  and  buggy,”  for  his  untried  New  Deal 
trackless  trolley,”  I  have  become  utterly^  dis- 
gusted  with  the  political  skullduggery  in 
Washington.  Poltical  hackabouts  are  appointed 
to  responsible  positions  when  they  are  in  nowise 
fitted  therefor.  Even  in  the  great  decisions  of 
the  daj^  political  exigency  is  the  rule  and  the 
order.  This  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  have 
a  100  percent  national  unity.  c  h  c 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  still  vigorously 
championing  the  cause  of  the  farmer. 

I  am  disturbed  at  the  outstanding  selfishness 
of  our  urban  population  toward  the  producers 
of  their  main  supply  of  food.  Here  in  Michigan, 
we  have  an  army  of  100,000  men  tramping  over 
the  farmers’  properties  in  the  name  of  sport. 
And  m  a  score  of  other  ways  the  farmer  becomes 
the  scapegoat.  The  latest  gesture  of  domination 
over  the  farmer  was  shown  in  Oakland  County 
where  the  U.  S.  Government  through  one  of  its 
maishals  seized  50  tons  of  farm  scrap  metal. 
. cenwhile,  there  are  over  a  hundred  junk  yards 
in  the  cities  of  Michigan  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  metal  which  the  Federal  authorities  so  far 
ignore  as  fat  prizes  for  requisition.  u.  r.  p. 


Your  editorial  “We  and  They”  is  very  timelj 
and  I  wonder  how  many  true  Americans  reall\ 
understand  that.  Give  us  more  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  a  good  many  may  not  comprehend  oi 
know  the  real  meaning  of  a  pole  cat.  My  smal] 
voice  may  not  carry  far,  but  every  little  bit  added 
to  what  you  ve  got  makes  just  that  much  more. 

Here  s  hoping  and  wishing  you  all  a  greal 
success.  Carry  on!  Just  Another  Taxpayer. 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 


make  might  good  eatin’.  ^ 

“Give  us  help  from  trouble;  for  vain  is- the  hell 
of  man.”  Psalms:  108-12. 

Potatoes  from  fields  infested  with  blight  shouli 
be  thoroughly  dried  before  placing  in  storage. 

A  trip  to  the  woodshed  or  smbkehouse  wit] 
Dad  sometimes  used  to  mean  more  than  bringin 
m  the  stovewood  or  a  smoked  ham. 


One  and  one-half  bushels  of  wheat  seeded  per 
acre  is  better  than  heavier  seedings.  The  stem 
growth  is  stronger,  and  plants  are  not  killed  by 
crowding. 

The  new  wheat  crop  of  approximately  982,000,- 
000  bushels  added  to  the  carryover  of  630,000,000 
bushels  will  give  a  total  supply  of  over  one  and 
one-half  billion  bushels. 


If  Tomatoes  canned  at  home  are  offered  for  sale, 
they  must  meet  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Food  and  Drug  Departments.  Under 
these  regulations  the  addition  of  water  to  toma¬ 
toes  is  considered  adulteration.  The  juice  from 
the  tomatoes  being  canned  is  the  only  liquid  which 
may  be  added. 
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Dole  For  Milk  Monopoly 

IN  AMERICA,  we  hold  that  all  men  are  born 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  men 
are  free  to  go  where  they  please  and  work  as 
they  please,  and  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
fruits  of  their  labor,  their  enterprise  and  their 
forethought.  If  we  are  denied  any  of  these 
rights,  or  if  we  surrender  them  for  a  living, 
or  by  force,  we  are  no  longer  free  men.  We 
are  slaves  to  those  who  command  us  and  feed 
us. 

Since  our  Civil  V/ar,  certain  pressure  groups 
led  by  dictators  or  monopolies  have  induced 
legislators  to  pass  laws  which  infringe  on  these 
inherent  rights  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Our  Federal  and  State  dairy  laws  are  a  case 
in  point.  Dairymen  were  overdone  and  im¬ 
poverished  by  discriminating  laws  and  mo¬ 
nopolies  which  denied  them  their  sacred  right 
to  negotiate  the  sale  of  their  product.  Then, 
in  some  cases,  dairy  farmers  were  induced 
by  false  assurances  to  agree  to  improvident 
contracts.  In  other  cases,  where  the  required 
consent  by  vote  was  not  given,  the  proposal 
was  declared  by  a  ruse  to  have  been  approved. 

By  this  artifice,  the  rights  of  New  York 
dairymen  were  usurped  by  government  offi¬ 
cials.  Last  year,  the  end  of  three  years  of 
government  control,  dairymen  were  in  desper¬ 
ate  distress.  It  was  then  officially  admitted, 
after  a  survey,  that  dairy  farmers  had  not 
received  the  cost  of  production  in  the  eleven 
years  under  review.  At  no  time  since,  has 
the  price  fixed  by  the  government  covered 
the  cost  of  production.  For  the  month  of 
September,  1942,  the  official  price  of  milk  was 
fixed  at  $2.90  per  100  pounds.  The  official 
cost  of  production  without  profit  a  year  ago 
was  estimated  at  $3.30.  Since  the  war  began, 
all  farm  costs  have  largely  increased.  The 
price  of  everything  the  farmer  buys  has  also 
increased.  His  sons  and  hired  men  have  gone 
to  war  or  to  the  war  production  shops  where 
union  wages  are  multiples  of  what  the  farrper 
can  pay  with  the  official  price  of  milk.  Small 
producers  in  large  numbers  are  leaving  their 
farms  idle  and  taking  jobs  in  war  factories 
at  wages  far  in  excess  of  their  farm  incofhe. 
Other  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  all  or  a  part 
of  their  cows  because  of  age  and  ill  health,  or 
exhausted  strength.  The  income  from  milk 
just  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  production. 

Heretofore,  every  time  the  price  of  milk 
was  increased  to  the  farmer,  the  distributor 
made  a  higher  increase  to  consumer.  When 
the  price  dropped  to  the  farmer,  the  drop  to 
the  consumer  was  less.  So  the  dealer  profited 
at  every  change  at  the  cost  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  This  time,  the  government 
officials  have  fixed  the  price  for  producers, 
for  consumers  at  stores,  and  for  distributors. 
They  allowed  the  producer  20  cents  a  cwt. 
increase  for  September  and  October.  Recently, 
these  same  officials  ordered  a  saving  in  the 
cost  of  distribution  by  delivering  two  days’ 
milk  supply  every  other  day.  The  drivers’ 
union  caused  the  order  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  milk  monopoly  which  has  always  had 
cost  of  service,  plus  high  executive  salaries, 
plus  profits  up  to  $16,000,000  a  year  for  a  single 
company,  set  up  a  howl,  claiming  losses  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  milk.  They  have  won  their  de¬ 
mands  at  Washington.  The  U.  S.  government 
bought  all  fluid  milk  requirements  for  the 
New  York  City  area  from  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  at  $3.30  a  cwt.  during  October,  and 
at  $3.50  a  cwt.  for  November,  selling  it  back 
to  the  distributors  for  $3.10  a  cwt.  The  loss 
to  the  government  for  October  was  20  cents  a 
cwt.,  and  for  November,  it  will  be  40  cents. 
In  addition,  the  OPA  has  just  increased  the 
ceiling  on  ..retail  store  prices  1  cent  a  quart, 
effective  November  4.  In  other  words,  the 
subsidy  or  dole  to  the  dealers  is  now  40  cents 
a  cwt.,  estimated  at  $30,000  a  day,  which 
figures  at  close  to  one  million  dollars  a  month 
and  over  $10,000,000  a  year;  plus  the  cent  a 
quart  increase  on  all  store  milk. 

This  is  the  humiliating  plight  of  our  great 
dairy  industry  under  a  monopoly  of  big  deal¬ 
ers,  their  stooges  and  a  government  partner¬ 
ship  with  racketeers  in  milk  distribution.  The 
honest  remedy  would  be  to  set  a  price  for 
milk  at  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit, 
just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  war  needs. 
Even  then,  the  dairy  industry  would  suffer 
from  loss  of  skilled  workers.  The  milk  proffit- 


eers  want  to  avoid  this  act  of  justice  because 
they  would  never  b£  able  to  again  fix  the 
price  of  farmers’  milk  after  the  war. 

Every  American  is  ready  to  do  his  part  to 
win  this  war,  whether  the  cost  is  life  or  prop¬ 
erty.  But  it  is  all  for  our  democratic  way  of 
life,  not  only  for  ourselves,  which  is  short  at 
best,  but  for  those  who  follow  us.  We  can 
understand  why  we  should  eat  less  of  what 
the  boys  need  at  the  front,  do  without  gas 
and  rubber,  work  more  hours  a  week,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  those  who  are  directing  our  war 
efforts.  It  is  all  for  the  preservation  of  de¬ 
mocracy  for  our  children  and  future  genera¬ 
tions. 

But  what  is  disturbing  us  now  is  that  our 
leaders  are  suspending  our  free  form  of 
democratic  government  that  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve,  and  adopting  the  autocratic  poli¬ 
cies  of  our  enemies.  They  are  telling  the 
world  by  actions  that  democracy  is  not  as 
efficient  as  dictatorship  governments. 

True,  our  leaders  are  following  precedents 
of  the  past,  but  to  a  more  alarming  extent. 
What  we  cannot  concede  is  the  intimation 
that  democracy  is  less  efficient  than  totali¬ 
tarian  governments.  We  contend  that  de¬ 
mocracy,  if  scrupulously  adhered  to,  is  su¬ 
perior  to  autocracy,  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  in  times  of  war.  The  reason  for  adopting 
totalitarian  ways,  we  believe,  is  not  because 
the  people  wish  it,  nor  because  it  is  more  effi¬ 
cient,  but  because  most  men  like  authority 
and  crave  more  and  more  power  when  they 
once  get  a  taste  of  it. 

A  democracy  can  delegate  authority  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  to  needed  transportation 
agencies  just  as  well  as  any  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment.  Moreover,  the  democratic  spirit  of 
these  services  is  more  voluntary  and  efficient 
and  cheaper  than  it  is  among  the  subjects 
of  dictators. 

Concentration  of  authority  in  our  govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  on  dangerous  strides  since 
World  War  I.  It  is  being  dangerously  in¬ 
creased  now.  It  is  needlessly  destroying  our 
civilian  industries,  and  our  civilian  produc¬ 
tion.  Dole  plus  extra  profits  for  an  already 
bloated  milk  distribution  system  is  merely  an 
indication  of  the  trend  of  government  to  the 
totalitarian  state. 

Let  us  get  back  to  equality,  justice  and  real 
democracy,  before  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people  has  not 
perished  from  the  earth. 


In  Aid  of  Rubber  Shortage 

GOVERNMENT  action  on  guayule  produc¬ 
tion  has  taken  on  quick  strides  even  since 
the  writing  by  Miss  Woodward  of  her  article 
“Guayule — New  Source  of  Rubber”  on  page 
571  of  this  issue. 

Originally  planned  for  a  sowing  of  20,000 
pounds  of  seed  in  75,000  acres  of  land,  the 
program  has  been  enlarged  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  over  130,000  pounds 
of  seed  for  500,000  acres.  Acting  on  the  De¬ 
partment’s  request,  the  House  has  approved 
the  financing  of  this  increased  production  of 
guayule. 

No  miracles  can  be  expected  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  No  miracles  are  expected.  At  best, 
guayule  has  a  natural  rubber  content  of  only 
20  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  1944,  about  33,000  tons  of  rubber  can  be 
produced  from  present  plantings.  There  is 
also  the  problem  of  building  factories  with  the 
proper  processing  equipment.  Production  costs 
may  run  as  high  as  40  cents  a  pound,  as  against 
an  11  cents  per  pound  price  for  rubber  before 
Japan  invaded  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

The  program  is  an  experiment.  It  is,  fur¬ 
thermore,  a  costly  experiment  and  one  that, 
at  best,  has  but  limited  possibilities.  But  it 
must  be  undertaken.  With  every  available 
pre-war  source  of  supply  cut  off  for  some  time 
to  come,  America  cannot  afford  to  delay.  We 
have  unsurpassed  research,  production  and 
processing  abilities.  Already,  we  are  devising 
ways  and  means  to'  make  the  best  use  of  our 
rubber  stocks  on  hand  and  also  of  reprocessed 
rubber.  Our  armed  forces,  our  industry,  and 
our  farms  must  have  a  supply  of  rubber.  This 
combination  of  necessity  plus  Yankee  ingenuity 
may,  as  it  has  done  so  often  and  so  well  in  the 
past,  open  up  new  frontiers  for  the  coming 
generation. 


Farmers  in  Wartime 

My  name  is  R.  C.  Waite.  I  am  a  farmer  in  Ran¬ 
dolph,  New  York.  I  understand  there  is  a  law 
going  into  effect,  or  one  that  has  already  gone 
into  effect,  preventing  farm  help  from  leaving  the 
farms  and  going  to  defense  plants.  Is  this  true 
or  not  true  and  if  so,  when?  It  is  very  hard  to 
keep  help  on  a  farm  when  there  are  continual 
radio  broadcasts  and  newspaper  items  advertising 
for  young  and  old  to  come  to  the  cry  to  work 
either  in  defense  work,  hotels,  restain  ants,  taxis 
and  many  other  lines  of  business  where  they  can 
earn  twice  or  at  least  more  than  the  f arn^r  can 
pay,  and  besides,  only  work  eight  hours  ^da- 
while  on  the  farm  it  takes  12  hours  or  more.  *. 

I  have  a  father  and  two  sons  working  for  me 
and  I  learned  today  they  were  figuring  on  moving 
to  Jamestown.  I  believe  I  am  paying  these  men 
good  wages,  house,  milk  and  fuel.  I  know  I  am 
certainly  paying  them  all  I  can  possibly  afford. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  our  section  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  who  are  selling  off  their  stock  and 
tools  and  going  to  the  city  to  work  in  defense 
plants.  I  think  every  farmer  today  would  be  a 
lot  better  off  to  sell  his  stock  and  tools  and  buy 
them  back  for  25  cents  on  the  dollar  after  the  war, 
particularly  since  they  cannot  get  a  living  price 
now  for  the  things  they  have  to  sell. 

New  York.  R.  C.  Waite. 

[Eds. — On  October  27,  1942,  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  issued  an  order  freezing  all 
necessary  workers  on  livestock,  poultry  and 
dairy  farms,  provided  these  men  cannot  be 
replaced.  The  order  covers  all  farm  workers, 
whether  or  not  they  are  otherwise  eligible  in 
the  draft.] 

Today,  as  never  before,  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  food  products,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With 
our  own  homes  and  the  hordes  abroad  demanding 
to  be  fed  and  our  fighting  forces  needing  all  the 
food  to  carry  on,  where  is  this  mad  merry-go- 
round  going  to  lead? 

Yes,  farmers’  sons  and  hired  help  have  been  de¬ 
ferred  until  crops  were  harvested,  but  what  about 
next  year?  It  is  not  as  easy  to  draft  women  into 
hard  labor  in  fields  as  it  is  to  draft  them  into  fac¬ 
tory  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  competent  help 
out  of  a  mass  of  people  left  behind  who  were 
physically  unfit  to  qualify  for  fighting.  Crops  will 
have  to  be  planted  and  harvested  next  year  and 
the  year  after  for  this  war-time  emergency.  This 
war  will  not  be  won  on  empty  stomachs  and  will 
not  be  won  by  putting  all  the  experienced  farm 
help  in  the  draft.  “Deferred  until  this  season’s 
crops  are  in”  will  not  provide  for  next  year.  Many 
a  farm  boy  has  asked  for  deferment,  for  he  is  able 
to  look  into  the  future,  and  see  the  farm  and  all 
its  memories  and  his  parents’  hard  labor  go  up  in 
smoke,  as  it  were,  because  there  is  no  one  to  help 
with  the  work.  It  is  none  the  less  patriotic,  to 
seek  deferment  for  honest-to-goodness  farfn  work. 

With  the  new  law  drafting  18  and  19  year  olds, 
there  will  be  a  greater  depletion  of  farm  boys.  If 
some  of  our  politicians  would  look  ahead  to  the 
future  eating  problem  instead  of  being  concerned 
about  how  much  power  they  are  going  to  have, 
this  farm  labor  situation  would  cease  to  be  just 
another  mirage  and  develop  a  growing  crop*  situa¬ 
tion  that  would  feed  our  own  and  our  fighting 
forces,  besides  the  countries  that  we  have  promised 
to  feed.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Stone. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


W.  P.  B .  Restricts  Production 

HE  Government  has  been  telling  us  that 
they  want  greater  production  of  poultry 
as  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  constructed  additional  sun- 
porches  and  buildings  adding  about  4,000 
square  feet  of  our  housing  facilitfes.  We  have 
also  raised  an  additional  number  of  breeders 
so  as  to  supply  us  with  the  necessary  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  to  give  us  35,000  to  40,000  poults 
and  in  June  we  ordered  an  incubator  large 
enough  to  do  the  job,  our  present  one  being 
much  too  small.  We  are  now  informed  by 
the  incubator  manufacturer  that  the  War 
Production  Board  has  not  as  yet  assigned  to 
the  incubator  industry  their  quotas  for  the 
year,  with  the  result  that  they^  cannot  tell 
us  when,  or  in  fact  whether  or  not  we  will  get 
our  incubator.  This  must  be  seriously  re¬ 
tarding  the  entire  poultry  industry.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  about  it? 

New  Jersey  w.  f.  r. 


A  “LEATHERNECK”  FARM  BOY  LIKES 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Marines  for  the  past  three  months;  during  which 
time  I  have  been  receiving  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  from  my  mother,  who  has  been  sending 
it  to  me.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  of  a  friend 
your  paper  can  mean  to  a  “farm  boy”  Marine. 
It’s  a  great  deal  different  being  a  Leatherneck 
than  it  was  as  a  free,  independent  farmer. 

I’m  just  twenty  years  old  and  I  attended  the 
Agriculture  College  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island. 
I  know  I  could  do  my  share  on  the  farm,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  some  action.  I  believe  I  will  have 
plenty  of  it  as  long  as  I’m  a  Devil  Dog. 

Once  again  I  say,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is 
the  greatest  friend  to  a  farm  boy  in  the  service. 
It  takes  all  of  us  farm  boys  back  to  the  homestead 
for  a  fewr  moments  each  day.  g.  w.  a. 

North  Carolina. 
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. . .  stands  for 
Performance  . . .  and 
CT”  stands 

for  Protection  . . .  and 
e'Q”  stands 
for  Quality . . .  and 
CfQ”  stands  for 
Quaker  State  Motor 
Oil . . .  and  if  you’ll 
just  remember  your 
cT’s”and"Q’s”you’ll 
get  greater  protection 
and  smoother 
^performance  . . .  and 
you  can  stop  worrying, 
and  just  forget 
the  whole  business 
entirely. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Feeding  Dairy  Cows 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


While  small 
grain  crops  in  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the 
North  Atlantic 
States  have  been 
a  partial  or  total 
loss  due  to  excessive  rainfall,  other 
areas  report  bumper  crops.  National 
yields  for  the  feed  grains  report  new 
high  records.  Hay  and  corn  crops 
have  been  exceptionally  good.  Late 
Summer  and  Fall  pastures  were  gen¬ 
erally  above  average.  In  spite  of 
these  large  available  feed  supplies, 
the  Fall  seasonal  decline  for  milk  has 
been  unusually  sharp.  Fewer  cows 
are  being  milked.  Dairy  cows  can¬ 
not  be  turned  on  and  off  like  a  spigot. 
Many  cows  have  had  to  be  dried  off 
because  of  farm  labor  shortage.  Price 
control  with  possible  fixed  product 


price  ceilings,  without  corresponding 
equitable  adjustments  for  labor  and 
feed  prices,  might,  and  probably  will, 
result  in  needed  feed  program  ad¬ 
justments.  Greater  utilization  of 
available  roughage  and  the  lower 
priced  concentrates  may  be  indicated. 
Government  released  wheat  has  been 
offering  advantageous  price  and  feed¬ 
ing  possibilities. 

Wheat  Composition 


pounds  of  corn,  plus  the  amounts  of 
the  other  ingredients  mentioned.  Al¬ 
falfa  hay  and  corn  silage  were  fed  as 
roughages  at  the  rate  of  one  and 
three  pounds,  respectively,  for  every 
100  pounds  liveweight. 

The  results  from  the  eleven  cows 
used  for  two  75-day  feeding  periods 
show  that  the  cows  fed  a  wheat  ra¬ 
tion  produced  933.3  pounds  of  equal¬ 
ized  4%  milk  per  cow  per  month. 
The  cows  fed  the  corn  mixture  pro¬ 
duced  896.8  pounds  of  comparable 
test  milk  per  month.  To  produce  100 
pounds  of  milk  from  the  wheat  ra¬ 


tion  required  41  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trates,  34  pounds  of  hay,  and  103 
pounds  of  silage.  The  requirements 
for  the  corn  ration  were  the  same  for 
grain,  one  pound  more  for  hay  and 
two  pounds  more  for  silage.  While 
the  corn  fed  cows  produced  36.5 
pounds  less  of  equalized  4%  milk 
per  month,  their  feed  consumption 
was  also  proportionately  less.  There¬ 
fore,  their  production  requirements 
were  similar  to  the  wheat  ration. 


the  purpose  of  us¬ 
ing  the  money  to 
buy  another  grain 
for  the  sake  of 
variety. 

Cottonseed  o  i  1- 
meal,  linseed  oilmeal,  ground  soy¬ 
beans,  corn  gluten  meal,  distillers’ 
and  brewers’  dried  grains  may  en¬ 
tirely  or  partially  replace  each  other 
when  used  in  proper  ratios  in  a  dairy 
cow  ration.  The  primary  feed  in¬ 
gredient  sought  is  digestible  protein. 
Therefore,  the  cheaper  this  can  be 
obtained  per  pound  from  comparable, 
suitable  feeds,  the  more  advantageous 
is  the  purchase. 

When  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  barley 
are  available  as  homegrown  grain, 
the  following .  suggested  ratios  have 
proven  satisfactory  with  varying 
kinds  of  hay.  For  feeding  with  soy¬ 
bean  hay,  a  mixture  consisting  of 
coarse  ground  wheat  300  pounds,  oats 
200  pounds,  barley  200  pounds,  corn 
100  pounds,  and  100  pounds  of  a  good 
30  to  32%  commercial  concentrate 
may  be  fed.  If  timothy  hay  is  being 
fed  and  only  two  of  the  grains  men¬ 
tioned  are  available,  then  they  will  be 
satisfactory  if  mixed  in  amounts  of 
300  pounds  each,  using  400  pounds  of 
the  32%  commercial  concentrate. 

Several  dairymen  report  good  re¬ 
sults  from  a  mixture  of  coarse  ground 
wheat  250  pounds,  ground  oats  250 
pounds,  and  400  pounds  of  a  32% 
commercial  concentrate.  When  mixed 
hay  is  fed  as  the  sole  dry  roughage, 
then  the  wheat-oats-32%  concentrate 
mixture,  should  be  modified  to  con¬ 
tain  equal  parts  each,  by  weight. 
With  clover  hay  the  ratios  will  be 
satisfactory  if  fed  in  amounts  using 
300  pounds  of  wheat,  400  pounds  of 
oats,  and  200  pounds  of  the  32%  con¬ 
centrate.  All  these  various  suggested 
mixtures  should  contain  one  percent 
each  of  salt,  ground  limestone,  and 
steamed  bonemeal. 

Protein  Practices 

Experimental  results  show  it  is  a 


Fillmore  Farms  Ayrshires  graze  on  verdant  pastures  in  the  picturesque 
Green  Mountain  region  near  Bennington,  Vermont. 


Monitor  of  Forest  Farms,  three-year-old  Brown  Swiss  hull,  held  by  owner 
Willard  Haight,  Millbrook,  New  York,  is  exercised  regularly  to  keep  him 

in  good  breeding  condition. 


Tests  at  various  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  show  that  it  is  advisable  to  coarse 
grind  wheat  for  livestock  feeding. 
It  is  a  heavy  feed  and  needs  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  bulk,  such  as  ground 
oats  and  wheat  bran,  to  lighten  the 
mixture.  It  has  produced  results 
equally  satisfactory  to  corn  when  fed 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  concentrate  ration. 
Comparative  analyses  show  that 
wheat  averages  to  contain  about  one 
percent  more  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents  than  No.  2  corn.  It  also  aver¬ 
ages  containing  about  16  percent  di¬ 
gestible  protein.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  6  percent  more  than  corn. 

Feeding  tests  in  which  44  percent 
of  the  grain  was  diseased,  have  been 
conducted  with  dairy  cows  by  C.  F. 
Monroe  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion’s  Dairy  Department  at  Wooster. 
These  tests  extended  over  three 
months  of  continuous  feeding,  and 
none  of  the  animals  showed  any  ill 
effects.  The  feed  mixture  '  contain¬ 
ing  scabby  wheat  appeared  to  be 
eaten  with  as  much  relish  as  the 
usual  one  containing  corn. 

Feeding  Wheat 

Other  recent  investigations  at  the 
Ohio  Station  compared  wheat  with 
corn  in  dairy  cow  rations.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mixtures  were  used;  corn  400 
pounds,  oats  300  pounds,  wheat  bran 
100  pounds,  linseed  oilmeal  100 
pounds.  The  wheat  mixture  consisted 
of  the  same  ingredients  except  that 
300  pounds  of  coarse  cracked  wheat 
was  substituted,  pound  for  pound,  in 
place  of  corn.  Thus  the  mixture  con¬ 
tained  300  pounds  of  wheat  and  100 


The  .wheat  fed  cows  gained  less  in 
body  weight  during  the  trial  feeding 
periods. 

Grain  Mixtures 

Experimental  tests  in  general  show 
that  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oats  of 
good  quality,  within  reasonable 
limits,  have  approximately  the  same 
feeding  value  in  a  dairy  cow  ration. 
Availability  then  becomes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  feed  determining  factor  for 
economy  of  production.  It  is  seldom 
profitable  or  desirable  to  sell  one  of 
the  grain  crops  mentioned  just  for 


desirable  practice  to  use  two  or  more 
of  the  common  protein  supplemental 
feeds  in  grain  mixtures  for  dairy 
cows  in  production.  Normally,  pro¬ 
tein  concentrates  sell  comparatively 
higher  than  hominy,  corn,  oats  or 
barley,  both  in  price  per  ton  and  for 
cost  of  total  digestible  nutrients.  In¬ 
crease  of  the  protein  by-product 
feeds,  plus  reduction  in  exports,  is 
tending  to  equalize  feed  prices. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  use  of  homegrown  grains,  add¬ 
ing  needed  amounts  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  protein  concentrates,  the 
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Dairymen!  Is  The 

MASTITIS 

Bug  Robbing  You? 


If  so,  why  not  learn  how  to  “Clip  the 
Claws”  of  This  troublesome  Bug,  just  as 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  are  doing  every  day. 
Instead  of  wasting  money  on  “Magical  Treat¬ 
ments”,  why  not  go  about  it  the  easy,  inex¬ 
pensive,  common  sense  way.  Let  the  KO-EX-7 
Vitamin  “D”  Prophylaxis  Plan  PROVE  that 
it  can  do  for  YOUR  herd,  just  what  it  has 
done  for  Thousands  of  others.  Don  t  wait 
until  it’s  Chronic,  Milk  rejected,  a  good  cow 
lost  and  too  late.  Write  NOW  to  Sterling 
Research  Corp.  Dept.  R-5,  775  Mam  St., 

Buffalo.  N.  Y„  and  state  number  of  cows  m 
herd.  Let  us  mail  you  details  of  our  FREE 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER,  so  you  can 
PROVE  IT  for  yourself.  That’s  fair,  isn  t  it? 
There’s  no  obligation  of  any  kind.  So  write 
today. 

|  ABERPEEN-ANGUS  .71 


HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BREEDERS  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

THE  PROFITABLE  BEEF  CATTLE 

Bred  heifers  and  young  bulls  for  sale. 
John  Gerow,  Manager 


F  O  n  JSS  A.  Xj  e 

Reg.  Aberdeen-Angus  Bulls 

One  two-year-old,  $300;  one  18  months,  $400;  two 
six  months,  $200.  ,  Accredited  T.  B.  and  Bangs. 

KENRIDGE  FARM  —  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 

PAUL  WHITEMAN’S,  Walking  Horse  Farm,  Rose- 
mont,  N.  J.,  now  offers  for  sale  Aberdeen  Angus 
heifers  bred  to  Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Anko  13; 
sired  by  the  International  Grand  Champion  Bull 
Blackbird  Bandolier  of  Page.  Young  herd  bulls  for 
service.  Hampshire  hogs:  Clansman,  Pershing 

Flash  and  Boiler  Breeding. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 

urillTCn  YOUNG  ABERDEEN -ANGUS  BULB. 

WAN  1LU  Gilbert  Thomas,  Remsen,  New  York 


HEREFORDS 


Purebred  Hereford  Bulls— Heifers  and  Cows.  Also 
Purebred  Berkshire  Boars — Gilts  and  bred  sows. 

O’  HAG  AN?S  STOCK  FARMS 
Voorheesville  Albany  County,  New  York. 


SHORTHORNS 


bred  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

WM.  J.  BREW11  &  SON^bTrC^N^NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


] 


Piqs  Ready  For  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Pine  stock 
'old  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
o  ship  October,  November  and  December.  Send  your 
irder  P  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  $7.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 
Will  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 

WALTErTuX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  &  Yorkshire  or  Berkshire  Cross,  also  a  few  Beds 
6-7  WEEKS  OLD  $6.50 
8-9  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00 
CHESTER  WHITES  7-8  WEEKS  OLD  $7.50 
These  are  the  long  framed  lopped  eared  type,  that 
make  big  hogs.  Will  ship  two  or  more. 

A.  M.  LUX  FARM,  206  Washington  SL,  Woburn,  Mass. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1083 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS —  Berkshire  and  O.I.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 
,  EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

HAMPSH1RES:  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

Trios  not  akin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  pigs 
available.  Apply  —  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS, 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Purebred  Chester  White  S’ 

Excellent  type,  popular  breeding.  Guaranteed  to  please. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  HOGS  • 

All  Ages  —  Both  Sexes 

ROCKLANDS  FARM  ,  North  Garden,  Virginia 

nrc  fUECTPD  WHITPQ  Quality  breeding 
KLll.  LiILD  ILK.  W  nil  JC.D  stock,  at  all  times. 
MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS.  Kelton,  Chester  Co.,  Penna. 

DTP  DEDYCUIDPQ  Fall  pigs  either  sex.  Cholera 
KliU.  DLRIVOnilVtO  immune.  Best  of  bloodlines. 

Must  please.  HAVENS  BROS.  DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK 

AIIJIIITV  CTAflf  Bogistered  Poland  China 
yt/iLlII  3IULK  Boars.  85  to  175  lbs. 

N.  G.  HERSHEY,  Lancaster  Co.,  Manheim,  Penna. 


HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  coming  hog  of  America”. 
Bred  gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Begistered.  Vaccinated.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  III. 


DEC  niTDnPQ  Spring  Boars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 
i\Lu.lHJI\UW  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Registered^  Berkshire  fall_  pigs. 


I.  PRICE,  Barton,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


Nubian  Dairy  Goats  ^1b?ceke, 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  Dept  267A,  COLUMBIA, 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  $1.  yearly;  introductory  5  month  subscription  25c. 


3  REGISTERED  SAANEN  at  a  big  reduction. 

JOHN  F.  GLENN,  TAYLORS  ISLAND,  MARYLAND 


Reg.  Saanen  Buck;  young;  dehorned;  large;  6-quart 
ancestry.  Also  Toggenburg  Buck,  altered.  Sacrifice. 
Herd  dispersed.  W.  H.  Brandow,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 


following  suggested  mixtures  have 
been  found  to  be  well  suited:  Coarse 
ground  wheat  600  pounds,  ground 
oats  780  pounds,  ground  corn  180 
pounds,  wheat  bran  180  pounds,  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  100  pounds,  linseed 
meal  100  pounds,  salt  20  pounds, 
ground  limestone  20  pounds,  and 
steamed  bonemeal  20  pounds.  This 
mixture  is  suitable  to  feed  with 
legume  hay. 

A  mixture  containing  about  18  to 
20  percent  protein  is  satisfactory  for 
feeding  with  good  quality  timothy 
hay  or  mixed  hay.  Quality  of  the 
hay  is  more  important  than  its  pro¬ 
tein  content.  At  present  comparative 
prices  for  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  entirely  elimi¬ 
nate  corn  from  the  concentrate  ra¬ 
tion.  A  satisfactory  and  economical 
ration,  utilizing  considerable  home¬ 
grown  oats  and  wheat,  could  be  com¬ 
pounded  as  follows:  ground  wheat 
500  pounds,  distillers’  dried  grains 
160  pounds,  corn  gluten  feed  450 
pounds,  linseed  oilmeal  410  pounds, 
ground  oats  420  pounds,  salt  20 
pounds,  ground  limestone  20  pounds, 
and  steamed  bonemeal  20  pounds. 


Acorns  for  Pigs 

I  have  about  40  acres  of  good 
land  on  a  steep  slope,  well  watered, 
and  covered  with  acorns  every  Fall. 
Would  it  be  practical  to  turn  pigs 
in  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  would 
they  require  much  supplemental 
feeding?  What  age  pigs  would  you 
advise?  N.  M. 

Pennsylvania 

Acorns  are  used  in  .sections  of  the 
South  and  in  California  and  some 
of  the  Ozark  regions  for  hog  feed¬ 
ing.  The  common  practice  is  to  allow 
the  pigs  to  run  in  the  woods  and  eat 
the  acorns  as  desired.  Acorns  are 
rather  high  in  fat  content.  Reports 
relative  to  carcasses  of  pigs  fed 
acorns  frequently  show  soft  pork 
carcasses.  Acorns  also  carry  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  digestible  protein 
content  averaging  about  0.65  percent. 
Total  digestible  nutrients  average 
about  32  percent.  This  give?  them 
the  exceedingly  wide  nutritive  ratio 
of  1  to  50,  or  more.  Supplemental 
feeding  is  therefore  indicated. 

Some  southern  pork  producers  re¬ 
port  good  results  from  both  gains 
and  carcass  condition  by  feeding 
corn  or  barley  8  parts,  and  fish  meal, 
tankage,  or  other  protein  concentrate, 
2  parts.  Hand  feeding  is  probably 
better  because  if  self-fed  they  would 
probably  not  consume  very  many 
acorns.  Pigs  weighing  from  60  to 
75  pounds  would  be  satisfactory. 


RABBITS 


a  Ra 


Famous  Pedigreed  "Chin-Chin" 
Strain.  Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — 
Fastest  Growing.  Shipped  on 
Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 
Enter  this  Profitable 
Business  NO  W! 
CHIN-CHIN  COLONY,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


WANTED  TO  BUY  25  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 

Breeding  Ewes.  State  price  and  location. 

PHILIP  HENGST.  SALISBURY  MILLS.  NEW  YORK 


HOLLY  FARM.  PEMAQUIO.  MAINE  OFFERS 
FOR  QUICK  SALE  herd  registered  Hampshires;  40 
ewes,  10  lambs  and  1  superb  ram.  Inquire 

JAMES  PLUMMER,  MANAGER 


Good,  rugged  thick  built  registered 
Shropshire  yearling  rams  for  sale. 

VAN  VLEET  BROS.  LODI,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece,  breeding, 
and  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams.  Priced 
right.  LEROY  C.  BOWER.  Ludlowville.  New  York 

FOR  S' A I  F  ®mall  flock  of  registered  Suffolk  Sheep. 

lim  JrtLE.  EDGAR  C.  ROGERS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

FOB  SALE — Registered  Karakul  Bams.  Seasonable. 

THOMAS  SELTER,  NORTH  EAST,  PENNA. 

Rpff  Shrnngllirp  yearling  Rams,  and  Bam  Lambs. 

i\eg.  oiirupbDire  p.  E  stevens,  Wilson,  n.  y. 


|  HORSES  and  PONIES  j 

FOR  SALE  Fllly-  3  Tear® oW-  7.4oo  ibs.,  % 

Porcheron,  %  Belgian.  Schooled 
for  road  and  farm  work.  Dupple  Gray,  $225. 

SYLVAN  IA  FARMS,  BARRYTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

PAIR  UP  AW  Young  work  horses,  one  riding. 
Li^V^rr,  driving,  horse.  Phone  968-R 

HAROLD  ALBRIGHT,  UPPER  NYACK,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Begistered  Belgian  stallion,  sorrel  six 
old.  broke  for  work  and  a  good  breeder. 

jOS^_SCHWEIGER.  Reed  Rd.,  R.R.  6.  Trenton.  N.  J 


[ 


JERSEYS 


] 


FOR  SALE:  Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers 

COWS,  BULLS  &  CALVES.  Select  stock.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Buy  from  the  highest  testing  herd  in 
Orange  County.  For  particulars  write  or  visit— 

WALGROVE  FARMS,  WASH  IN GTON  VILLE,  N.  Y. 


UIHCn  V0U  FEED 


FITTinC 


dfao  HIGH 

WARTIME  MUR  PRODUCTION 

Many  dairymen  have  proved  for  themselves  that  properly  caring  for  a  dry  cow  and 
fitting  her  for  maximum  efficiency  for  the  next  lactation  period  definitely  pays  a  large  and 
extra  dividend.  B-B  Dry  &  Fresh  Cow  Fitting  Ration  has  been  especially  made  for  this 
important  job.  This  scientifically-formulated,  farm-tested  fitting  ration  is  a  palatable, 
highly  mineralized,  vitamin-potent,  slightly  laxative,  bulky,  cooling  feed  that  is  high  in 
quickly  available  nutrients.  Ask  for  it  from  your  B-B  dealer.  Maritime  Milling  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FEEDS,  Rfl  WAY 


175  HEAD  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  175  HEAD 

!(Partial  Dispersal) 

Labor  shortages  require  that  our  herd  must  be  reduced  by  two-thirds. 
Quality,  ages,  and  prices  to  suit  your  situation. 

60  Weanling  heifers  and  bulls 
30  Bred  heifers 

45  Bred  cows,  many  with  calves  at  foot 
9  Young  breeding  bulls  of  best  type  and  quality 
All  animals  have  best  bloodlines  and  should  appeal  to  all  classes  of 
livestock  raisers.  A  good  buy  for  anyone  changing  from  dairy  to  beef 
cattle. 

Wayne  Johnson,  CHURN  CREEK  FARMS  Address  All  Inquires  To: 

Owner  WORTON,  MARYLAND  Arnold  R,  Fisher,  Herd  Mgr. 


L 


SHORTHORNS 


3 


FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

In  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FBEE 
literature  on  request.  Bead  MILKING  SHOBTHOBN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50e:  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


GUERNSEYS 


1 


Tarbell  Farms  Gnernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World's  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvilla  Flats,  N.Y. 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  in  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


AYRSHIRES 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  entire  herd  of  77  registered  Ayrshires  and 
2  grades  owned  by  Ross  Lee,  Arcade.  N.  Y.  will 
sell  at  auction,  Monday,  Nov.  30th  at  11:30 
A.M.  at  the  Lee  Farm.  Herd  is  TB  Ace’d.  and 
has  been  Bang’s  negative  for  7  years.  TB  and 
Bang’s  test  being  made  30  days  before  sale. 

-—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrihife  S«l.»  S.rvic.  Box  96.  Brandon, 


I 


: - I 


AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS*  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  -  Brandon,  Vermont 


[ 


DOGS 


Wanted  Litters  01  Puppies  All  Breeds 

Also  cross  breeds,  write  stating  age,  sex,  breed  and 

price,  to  MARSDON  KENNELS,  ARMONK,  NEW 
YORK.  TELEPHONE  ARMONK  VILLAGE  311- 


•UREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

-  Jton-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  leau“ful  Pedigreed  Coll 
»  i  “  Puppies.  Farm  raised. 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2,  DILLSBURG,  PA 


collies  fy^^^5aiu“^ais;  ^  "‘a 

Reg.  Collies— Beagles  fUr  JSegT 


collies  .ssW' 


Pod.  Smooth  Foi  Terrier  Pups  “Sirsiri!* 


Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


Ped.  Boston  and  Wire  Haired  Foxterrier  Puppies.  Also 
grown  stock.  Sunnyside  Kennels,  Carmel,  New  York 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

Lisbon,  New  York 


Airedales — The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

Wanted — Welsh  Cardigan  Corgi  puppy;  give  descrip¬ 
tion,  price  first  letter.  Frank  Vinkler,  Elk  Creek,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


r  ATTI  P  Five  hundred  head  fanicy  fees 
■**  *  1  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Price 

right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Ine..  HOBART.  NEW  YORI 


GUINEA  PIGS 


Guinea  Pigs  for  breeding  and  laboratory.  Stamp  please. 

WILLIAM  M.  SEYMOUR,  CARMEL,  NEW  YORK 
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DRIED  BEET  PULP 


J  jj 


Our  Government's  request  for 

more  domestic  sugar  has  been 
met.  Mid-western  beet  growers 
have  raised  the  beets  to  help  avert 
a  shortage  of  sugar  and  this  new 
crop  is  on  its  way  to  the  factories. 
Dried  Beet  Pulp  is  an  exceptional 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle 
and  sheep.  It  is  bulky,  slightly 
laxative  and  aids  in  the  digestion 
of  other  feedstuff's.  Its  high  car¬ 
bohydrate  content  makes  it  ideal 
for  balancing  feeds  that  are  rich 
in  protein.  You’ll  find  that  Dried 
Beet  Pulp  has  a  prominent  place 
in  the  feeding  program  of  breed¬ 
ers  and  other  dairymen  who 
depend  upon  it  to  help  keep  their 
herds  in  good  health  and  condi¬ 


tion.  Healthy  cows  are  the  key  to 
prosperous  dairying. 

Stored  dry.  Dried  Beet  Pulp 
keeps  indefinitely.  Rats,  mice  and 
insects  leave  it  strictly  alone— 
and  it  will  be  just  as  good,  just  as 
sound  and  palatable  in  the  Spring 
as  it  was  the  day  you  bought 
it.  The  shortage  of  railroad  cars 
available  for  shipment  of  civilian 
goods  makes  it  advisable  for  you 
to  buy  your  Dried  Beet  Pulp  as 
early  as  possible.  Prices  are  fav¬ 
orable,  too,  so  it  will  pay  you  to 
see  your  feed  dealer  now. 

LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

(Trade  Nafne) 

Division  of  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dept.  G  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


AMAZING 

neuiTEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  eleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines,  dust  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
Is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  952  W.  Mich.  Ave„  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEEl 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  -without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  Address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here’s  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
•with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and  cut.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete  information 
—write  today ! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE.  Inc. 
Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SELL ALL YOUR 
MILK/fe  VICTORY-' 


OUR.  BOSS  DOES- 
WE  MAKES  MORE 
PROFIT  AND  WE 
THRIVE  ON  RYDf/S 
CREAM  CALF  MEAL 


T  TNCLE  Sam  needs  every 
pound  of  available  milk. 
Top  prices  are  being  paid. 
You  save  at  least  half  on 
feeding  cost — save  time — 
grow  strong,  sturdy  calves 
— when  you  replace  milk 
feeding  with 


Specially  prepared  and  fortified  with  minerals,  vitamins  and 
other  essential  nutrients.  Steam  cooked  for  easy  digestion 
and  prevention  of  scours.  Same  ingredients  prepared  in  two 
ways:  For  gruel  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Meal  .  .  .  For 
dry  feeding,  RYDE’S  Cream  Calf  Flakes  in  crisp,  crunchy 
flaked  form.  Easy  to  chew  and  digest.  Whether  you  feed  wet 
or  dry,  you  save  time  and  make  extra  money  on  both  milk  and 
feeding  costs.  §££  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY 

Ask  for  RYDE’S  CREAM  CALF  MEAL— In  Meal  form  or 
Flaked.  Don't  accept  a  substitute.  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we'll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 


nvnr  O  rn  5425  W.  Roosevelt  Rd. 
nlUE.  OC  LU.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ever  100  pages  of 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


CATALOG  FREL 
^  1943 

f  ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro- 

Iducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  R 

'TH^rtOOR^ROS^ORP^Ibany^LY. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial pa^e.  :  : 


The  Family  Goat 

My  own  reasons  for  changing  from 
cow  to  goat  milk  were  not  because 
I  thought  of  goat’s  milk  as  being 
more  nutritious  or  curative.  I  have 
no  stomach  ulcers,  and  I  am  not 
allergic  to  cow’s  milk;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  love  cow’s  milk  when  it  is 
fresh  and  creamy.  Some  do  change 
to  goat’s  milk  for  medical  reasons, 
but  that  number  of  consumers 
would  not  be  likely  to  cause  the 
cow-milk  producer  any  uneasiness. 

Although  I  am  only  a  suburban 
half-acre  “farmer,”  a  mere  consumer 
(until  I  raised  a  goat),  perhaps  my 
little  story  may  add  a  bit  of  evidence 
in  the  case  which  the  farmers  and 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  are  build¬ 
ing  up  against  the  present  system  of 
distribution  by  the  big  dairies. 

For  many  years  we  had  our 
pasteurized  cow’s  milk  delivered  at 
the  door,  buying  extra  quarts,  when 
needed,  at  the  grocery.  I  have 
watched  the  progress  of  nutrition 
education,  of  milk  publicity  which 
has  taught  us  that  even  adplts  must 
drink  milk  in  order  to  keep  well,  and 
that  we  should  use  more  of  it. 

That  was  all  very  nice,  very  true; 
but  I  have  also  watched  the  price 
increase  to  16  cents  a  quart.  We  are 
not  well-off,  living  on  little  more 
than  a  school  teacher’s  small  salary, 
and  16  cents  for  milk  meant  that-  we 
could  not  buy  as  much  as  we  ought 
to  drink  and  use.  What  annoyed  us 
especially  was  the  fact  that  after 
removing  a  little  bit  of  thin  top- 
milk  for  our  morning  coffee,  we  had 
left  only  about  a  nickel’s  worth  of 
skimmed  blue  milk,  unpleasant  to 
drink  because  it  tasted  cooked,  being 
pasteurized.  We  had  bought  rich, 
creamy  Jersey  milk  at  half  the  price 
when  we  visited  Vermont. 

One  morning,  when  I  removed  the 
cap  from  the  bottle,  I  found  a  coarse 
black  hair  in  the  milk.  That  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  happen  often,  but  it 
reminded  me  that  dairy  helpers, 
being  human,  are  as  likely  as  any¬ 
one  to  be  careless.  At  last  I  decided 
that  we  had  not  been  getting  all 
the  value  we  should  for  our  16  cents; 
so  we  raised  a  milk  goat.  Now,  al¬ 
though  she  is  not  a  phenomenal 
milker,  we  have  more  than  twice  the 
milk  we  used  to  have,  at  half  the 
cost.  It  is  rich  and  nutritious,  and 
no  flavor  is  lost  by  pasteurization, 
or  by  long  intervals  between  source 
and  table. 

In  my  goat  I  have  a  “woman’s 
size”  milker,  a  small-family-capacity 
“cow.”  Our  goat  is  an  amusing  pet, 
easy  in  every  way  to  care  for,  to 
clean  up  after;  and  she  requires 
little  space  or  equipment.  We  had 
a  tiny  field,  a  little  barn;  we  made 
a  stall,  bought  a  rope,  borrowed  a 
milking  stand;  that  was  all  we 
needed. 

So  there’s  my  story.  It  may  only 
be  “a  straw  in  the  wind.”  But  the 
point  of  it  is  that  some  of  us  who 
are  keeping  goats  would  probably 
not  do  so  if  we  could  buy  natural, 
rich  cow’s  milk  at  a  more  reason¬ 
able  price.  m.  v. 


Castrating  Pigs 

Kindly  advise  me  where  I  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  proper  castrating  equipment 
and  proper  instructions  for  perform¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  castrating  pigs. 

New  York  e.  m. 

A  safety  razor  blade  of  the  heavier 
type  makes  an  excellent  instrument 
for  castrating  young  pigs,  preferably 
castrated  when  about  three  weeks 
old.  Pigs  so  castrated  have  little  or 
no  set-back.  Boil  the  razor  blade 
for  20  minutes  and  let  remain  in  the 
hot  water,  to  which  should  be  added 
some  lysol  or  other  non-corrosive 
disinfectant  to  make  a  five  percent 
solution.  Disinfect  the  operating  site, 
cut  through  the  scrotum  and  into  the 
testicle,  a  little  pressure  and  they 
will  pop  out.  Pull  out  to  the  end  of 
the  cord  and  sever  the  cord  close  to 
the  body.  Enlarge  the  opening  to 
permit  proper  drainage,  disinfect  and 
the  opening  will  heal  readily,  in  this 
manner  healing  comes  from  the  in¬ 
side  and  not  too  quickly  .With  older 
boars  it  might  be  necessary  to  use  an 
emasculator  to  crush  off  the  cords 
and  blood  vessels  to  prevent  excessive 
bleeding.  Two  good  firms  which  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  their  veterinary 
instrument  catalogues  on  request  are 
the  Peters  Serum  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  the  C.  H.  Dana  Com¬ 
pany,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont. 


How  to 


MAKEEM 

LAST 

LONGER! 


1  Have  your  spark  plugs  cleaned,  and 
the  gaps  adjusted,  every  4)000  miles 
or  every  200  hours. 

2  Replace  badly  womplugs promptly. 

3  Switch  to  ‘‘hotter”  plugs  ( a  higher 
AC  type  number )  if  your  plugs  foul 
excessively;  and  to  “cooler”  plugs  (a 
lower  AC  type  number)  if  preigtm 
tion,  rapid  wear,  cracking,  or  split¬ 
ting  are  chronic. 

It  is  easier  than  you  may  realize  to 
give  your  spark  plugs  this  all-im¬ 
portant  care.  There  is  a  Registered 
AC  Spark  Plug  Cleaning  Station 
in  nearly  every  town  in  America. 
These  Stations  are  equipped  with 
the  machine  to  do  a 
thorough  cleaning 
job,  and  special 
gauges  and  tools  for 
accurate  gap  adjust- 
ing.They  will  service 
your  plugs  quickly — 
and  at  very  small  cost. 

AC  SPARK  PLUG  DIVISION 
General  Motors  Corporation 


He  and  His  Gun 
Need  This  Pal! 

Give  Him  a  Hoppe’s  Gun 

Cleaning  Pack 

THIS  Xmas.  It’s 
a  life  saver  for 
guns  and  he’ll  ad¬ 
mire  and  enjoy 
your  thoughtful¬ 
ness.  $1.  at  Gun 
Dealers,  or  direct 
from  us. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  Inc. 

2332  No.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 


Get  MORE  Money 
for  Your  Pelts! 


f-b-a- 


Send  them  direct  to  the  market 
through  the  Marketing  Board  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Fur  Breeders  Association— the  great  national 
fur  producers  cooperative!  You  get  the  highest  mar. 
ket  prices  and  save  dealers’ and  buyers’ commissions. 
Keep  this  money  yourself!  We  charge  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  selling  price  for  this  market¬ 
ing  service— you  get  every  cent  of  the  balance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  trappers  ship  their  pelts  to  us  each  season. 
You  will  too,  when  you  find  out  how  much  more 
profit  you  make  by  doing  so.  Let  us  explain  this  plan 
and  how  it  works  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  today. 

A. N.F.B.A.  MARKETING  BOARD 

410.R  FIRST  AMERICAN  STATE  BANK  BLOC..  WAUSAU.  WIS. 


jirpee’SgiANT 

Zl4t4 UQ& 


Scarlet,  Lavendor, Yellow,  | 

Rose.  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered  1 
blooms  5  inches  across— the  four  I 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each,  I 
postpaid  for  10c.  Senddime  today  • 

Surpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE— all  best  flowers, 
vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  381  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you'll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Cattle  Cycles  and  Corn 
Crops 

In  good  corn  crop  years  the  spread 
in  price  between  fat  cattle  and  thin 
cattle  is  normally  greatly  narrowed, 
due  to  a  strong  demand  for  feeders. 
The  influence  of  the  national  corn 
crop  on  cattle  prices  is  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  production  of  the  corn- 
belt  states.  Eastern  corn  production 
has  little  influence.  The  three  basic 
yearly  periods  where  such  influence 
is  most  apparent  are:  First,  during 
the  corn  maturing  period.  If  a  good 
crop  appears  prospective,  there  is 
usually  a  scramble  to  lay  in  larger 
than  the  average  number  of  feeders. 
Prices  for  the  lower  grades  accord¬ 
ingly  rise;  short-feds  and  grassers  are 
held  back  for  further  feeding;  me¬ 
dium  to  good  cattle  start  an  upward 
swing  and  carry  the  lower  grades 
along  with  them.  The  second  period 
noticeably  influenced  is  that  of  the 
following  February  and  sometimes 
through  March,  when  fat  cattle  re¬ 
ceipts  are  normally  heaviest.  If  the 
corn  crop  is  above  average,  more 
cattle  than  usual  are  fed  for  longer 
periods.  The  third  period  is  during 
August  and  September  of  the  year 
following  the  heavy  corn  yield.  At 
this  time  the  last  of  the  long-fed 
cattle  are  finally  marketed.  The 
larger  the  corn  yield  the  greater  is 
the  number  long-fed  and  the  heavier 
their  weights.  A  review  of  statistics 
shows  that  since  1937  we  have  an¬ 
nually  averaged  producing  about  two 
and  one-half  billion  bushels  of  corn 
on  our  entire  corn  crop  area  of  about 
ninety  million  acres  harvested.  Lat¬ 
est  Government  estimates  place  the 
1942  corn  yield  at  the  record  high  of 
3,132,000,000  bushels.  Last  year  our 
total  corn  production  was  2,672,000,- 
000  bushels. 

Let  us  consider  cattle  cycles  and 
their  apparent  relation  to  prices  and 
time  periods  involved.  From  1867, 
the  first  year  of  official  Government 
recorded  cattle  statistics,  until  1890 
there  was  a  continuous  increase  both 
in  all  cattle  and  cattle  other  than  milk 
cows.  All  cattle  increased  from  a 
total  of  28,636,000  head  in  1867  to 
60,014,000  head  as  of  January  1,  1890. 
Cattle  other  than  milk  cows  in¬ 
creased  during  this  period  from 
20,373,000  head  to  45,014,000  head. 
The  market  influence  of  dairy  cattle 
on  the  general  beef  price  and  num¬ 
bers  cycle  has  been  so  profound  that 
commercial  market  cycles  for  cattle 
other  than  milk  cows  have  been  ap¬ 
proximately  parallel  to  that  for  all 
cattle.  From  the  1890  peak,  cattle 
declined  in  numbers  until  1897.  The 
low  for  this  numbers  cycle,  attained 
in  1896,  was  49,205,000  head.  Heavy 
marketings  resulted  in  the  low  cattle 
cycle  price  being  reached  one  year 
earlier.  Numbers  then  again  in¬ 
creased  until  1904.  The  peak  price 
was  reached  for  this  phase  of  the 
cycle  in  1900.  The  total  numbers 
peak  for  1904  was  66,442,000  head. 
This  complete  cycle  covered  a  period 
of  14  years,  with  top  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  four  years  previous  to  top  in 
numbers. 

Numbers  then  continued  to  decline 
until  1912,  reaching  a  low  255,765,000 
head.  The  low  year  for  price  oc¬ 
curred  during  1905,  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  peak  numbers. 

The  next  peak  for  numbers  was 
reached  in  1918  with  73,040,000  head. 
However,  during  this  cycle  period 
World  War  I  influences  caused  a  price 
rise  for  beef  for  two  years  following 
peak  numbers  instead  of  the  normal 
decline.  This  cycle  also  covered  a 
span  of  14  years. 

The  next  low  for  numbers  was* 
57,332,000  head,  reached  in  1928,  and 
the  numbers  peak  for  the  last  com¬ 
plete  cattle  cycle  occurred  in  1934 
with  a  total  of  74,262,000  head.  This 
was  a  15-year  cycle  period.  Numbers 
then  continued  to  decline  until  1938 
to  a  low  of  66,083,000  head.  We  are 
now  finishing  our  fourth  year  for  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  for  the  present 
cattle  cycle  with  a  total  of  about 
74,500,000  head,  and  are  in  the  ninth 
cycle  year.  The  past  two  cattle 
cycles  have  averaged  about  six  years 
for  increasing  numbers.  Normally, 
it  would  seem  that  1942  and  1943 
should  px'ove  the  peak  years  for  exist¬ 
ing  cattle  cycle  prices.  The  possible 
influence  of  World  War  II  and  prob¬ 
able  extension  of  price  control  are 
factors  hard  to  gauge  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  strongest  influenc¬ 
ing  contributing  factor  will  be  the 
demand  to  further  increase  slaughter 
receipts  for  needed  consumption.  For 
the  first  half  of  1942,  marketings  of 
slaughter  cattle  were  about  20  per¬ 


cent  larger  than  during  a  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

Decrease  in  number  of  steers  on 
feed  and  strong  consumer  demand, 
plus  a  record  corn  crop,  will  probably 
make  the  feeding  of  home  raised 
cattle  attractive  and  profitable.  In 
handling  commercial  feeders,  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  so  rosy.  Heavy  slaughter 
demand  due  to  war  needs  resulted 
in  prices  out  of  line  with  cattle 
classes  and  grades.  Thin  cattle  suit¬ 
able  for  feeders  were  bid  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  resultant  necessary 
feeder  margins  were  not  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  initial  price.  As  a  result,  many 
commercial  cattle  feeders  were  tem¬ 
porarily  forced  out  of  business.  The 
man  that  raises  good  doing  feeders 
is  always  in  a  comparatively  strong 
market  position. 


Guernsey  Inheritance 

Individual  records  are  noteworthy, 
but  still  more  important  when  corre¬ 
lated  with  consistent  family  produc¬ 
tion.  Illustrative  of  this  type  of  de¬ 
sirable  inheritance  is  the  recent  rec¬ 
ord  of  Meads  Lady  Topaz,  owned  by 
Darwin  Morse,  Richmond,  Mass. 

This  two-year-old  Guernsey  pro¬ 
duced  14,178  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  794  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Still 
more  significant,  her  eleven  sisters’ 
official  records  average  13,578  pounds 
of  milk  and  691  pounds  of  butter  fat. 
The  sire  of  these  females  is  Lang- 
water  Country  Squire,  now  owned  by 
E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Bulls  of  this  kind,  that  transmit 
with  uniform  regularity,  are  pure  for 
inheritance  of  form  and  function. 
They  are  justly  entitled  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  “purebred”. 


Along  the  Ayrshire  Front 

The  Reymann  Memorial  Herd, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
performances  ever  credited  to  an 
Ayrshire  herd.  Thirty-five  head 
averaged  producing  11,555  pounds  of 
milk,  4.35  percent,  502  pounds  of 
butterfat  for  the  year’s  test. 

The  Glen  Foerd  Herd,  William  T. 
Tonner,  owner,  Torresdale,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  averaged  10,361  pounds 
of  milk,  3.95  percent,  410  pounds  of 
butterfat,  for  their  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Herd  Test  year. 

Penshurst  Vinnie,  a  member  of 
the  Stone  House  Herd,  Westminster, 
Md.,  has  a  lifetime  record  of  al¬ 
most  150,000  pounds  of  milk. 

The  value  of  continuous  live- 
breeding  based  on  proven  bloodlines 
and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  records 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Ayrshire 
herd  of  William  F.  Barkdoll,  Mont 
Alto,  Pa. 

Forty-eight  Ayrshires  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Sale  averaged  $163.75. 
The  Lancaster  Sale  average  was 
$184.56,  and  the  Avondale  Sale 
averaged  $148.13. 


National  Ram  Sale 

The  1,677  rams  consigned  to  the 
27th  National  Ram  Sale,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  sold  on  August  25-26  for 
a  total  of  $121,565.73.  This  is  an 
average  of  $72.49  per  head.  Top  ram 
was  a  yearling  Suffolk,  imported  and 
consigned  by  H.  L.  Finch,  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho.  It  was  bought  by 
Glenn  N.  Nelson,  Eagle,  Colorado,  for 
$2,000. 


Relieve  Distress 
Time-Tested  Way 

Z  *AYS  AT  0NC£ 
PENETRATES 

/  to  upper  bronchial 
/  tubes  with  soothing 
I  medicinal  vapors. 

I  STIMULATES  ’ 

'  chest  and  back  sur- 
\  faces  like  a  warm- 
ing  poultice. 

g  for  hour5 


W'- 


MILLIONS  OF  MOTHERS  relieve  dis¬ 
tress  of  colds  this  double-action 
way  because  it’s  so  effective— so 
easy!  Just  rub  throat,  chest, 
and  back  with  good  old  Vicks 
VapoRub  at  bedtime. 

Instantly  VapoRub  goes  to  work 
—2  ways  at  once,  as  illustrated 
above— to  relieve  coughing 
spasms,  help  clear  congestion  in 
upper  bronchial  tubes,  and  invite 
comforting  sleep.  Often  by  morn¬ 
ing  most  of  the  misery  of  the 
cold  is  gone.  When  a  cold  strikes, 
try  time-tested  Vicks  VapoRub. 
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YOU  hear  a  lot  about  high  prices  —  don’t  take 
chances  on  running  out  of  meat  before  the 
next  curing  season. 

It’s  easy,  simple  and  SURE,  the  MORTON  WAY,  to 
produce  tender,  full-flavored,  well-cured  hams  —  choice, 
firm  bacon  and  delicious,  spicy  sausage. 

Morton’s  Tender-Quick  and  Sugar-Cure,  together,  contain 
everything  needed  for  perfect  meat  curing  —  salt,  sugars, 
spices  and  fast,  super-quality  curing  ingredients  that  would 
be  difficult  to  buy  and  mix  at  home.  They  make  meat 
curing  faster,  easier,  surer  —  do  away  with  bone  taint 
and  over-cured  or  under-cured  meat.  And  for  wonderful 
sausage,  use  Morton’s  complete  Sausage  Seasoning. 

MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  FARM  FAMILIES 
CURE  MEAT  THE  MORTON  WAY 

Finest  Home  Curing-Book  Ever  1  A - 
Published  ...  100  pages  .  .  * 

More  than  200  pictures,  charts,  diagrams— com¬ 
plete  directions  on  how  to  butcher  pork,  beef, 
lamb — how  to  make  choice  hams,  bacon,  corned 
beef,  smoked  turkey,  sausage, 
etc.  No  other  book  like  itl 
Write  today.  Send  10c  in  coin. 


MORTON  SALT  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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FREEI  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  lnc.»j 
691  Washington  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

□  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Davis  Folder  of  20  Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

□  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For¬ 
mulas,  and  new  Folder. 

I  enclose  10c,  ( Please  print  plainly) 


Name. 

Street. 


City _ State- 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  B.  H.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  yon  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 


For  Quick  Cough 
Relief,  Mix  This 
Syrup,  at  Home 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  but,  for  real  results,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  dependable  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried,  you’ll 
svrear  by  it. 

It’s  no  trouble.  Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2 
cups  granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  water  for 
a  few  moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking 
needed — it’s  so  easy!  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  add  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full 
pint  of  truly  splendid  cough  medicine,  and 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  amazing  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  promptly.  It 
loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated 
membranes,  and  helps  clear  the  air  passages. 
Thus  it  makes  breathing  easy  and  lets  you 
get  restful  sleep. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased 
in  every  way. 


Give  your  Savings 

a  Jake  HOME 


"BANKING  by  Mail  for 
Profit"  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  booklet.  Gives  many 
helpful  facts  about  saving. 
Tells  howto  bank  by  mail; 
how  to  give  your  savings 
every  advantage  of  mod¬ 
ern  safeguards;  how  to 
increase  them  through  in¬ 
terest  compounded  semi¬ 
annually  Send  postcard 
TODAY  for  FREE  copy. 
No  obligation. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal See  guarantee  editorial  pQglii 


The  last  wild  rose  has  blossomed 
Beyond  the  pasture  wall; 

The  last  blue  gentian  opened 
And  faded  with  the  Fall. 


The  last  red  leaf  has  withered, 

The  last  thrush  taken  wing. 

Whose  woods  will  keep  his  music 
Until  another  Spring? 

Marcia  Stebbins. 


Thanksgiving  1942  Planning  Our  Time 


Our  forefathers  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  adversity  to  renew  their 
courage  by  feasting  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  family  and  neighborhood 
sociability.  And  so  should  we.  They 
could  not  send  to  England  for  the 
luxuries  they  had  once  enjoyed.  The 
women  folks  who  cooked  that  first 
Thanksgiving  dinner  used  home 
grown  foods  and  recipes  born  of 
necessity.  Let  this  be  our  cue  for 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1942. 

In  former  years  it  has  seemed  the 
sensible  thing  to  enjoy  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  those  luxuries  which  come  to  us 
in  truck  loads  from  other  climes.  But 
now  that  gasoline  is  rationed  and 
trucks  are  need  for  victory  haul¬ 
ing,  why  not  help  by  making  1942’s 
Thanksgiving  dinner  an  “all  from  our 
farm  feast.” 

One  year,  when  I  had  invited 
guests  from  the  city,  this  idea  made 
a  big  hit  with  them.  As  a  result, 
one  of  the  guests  took  the  idea  home 
to  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  later  staged  a  banquet  using 
all  locally  raised  foods.  I  under¬ 
stand  they  even  evaporated  sea  water 
to  get  salt  for  the  occasion. 

Some  will  say,  “But  we  are  so 
tired  of  the  same  old  thing!  Chicken 
is  no  treat.”  The  answer  is,  “Pre¬ 
pare  the  old  in  a  new  way.”  Home 
raised  herbs:  sage,  marjoram,  sum¬ 
mer  savory,  used  in  a  new  type  of 
dressing,  may  help  satisfy  the  desire 
for  change.  I  try  raising  a  new  herb 
from  among  the  annuals  each  year. 
In  time,  I  shall  become  acquainted 
with  them  all,  and  raise  my  favorites 
each  year. 

Or  serve  some  other  kind  of  meat 
if  chicken  is  an  old  story.  In  this 
locality,  many  farm  families  butcher 
a  hog  just  before  Thanksgiving  and 
serve  fresh  roast  pork.  Fill  the  hol¬ 
low  in  a  rib  roast  with  dressing  and 
cover  with  a  piece  of  spare  ribs.  Tie 
over  and  over  with  a  piece  of  twine 
and  you  have  a  good  substitute  for 
turkey.  There  is  nothing  more  tasty 
and  festive.  Serve  with  sweet  pickled 
crab  apples  or  spiced  pears. 

As  for  myself,  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  served  home  canned 
meats  for  Thanksgiving  and  have 
heard  no  grumbles  from  the  family. 
Canned  roast  beef,  pork,  or  chicken, 
served  usually  with  gravy,  take  on 
a  festive  air  when  served  with  dump¬ 
lings,  or  as  a  meat  pie  or  short  cake. 
I  try  always  to  have  plenty  of  gravy 
available  so  it  will  not  seem  dry. 
Along  with  this,  I  serve  a  chicken 
giblet  or  pork  liver  loaf,  which  is 
really  our  old  friend  the  dressing,  in 
a  sliceable  form.  This  I  serve  sliced, 
with  garnish. 

I  always  plan  my  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  canning 
season,  and  have  a  special  shelf  for 
my  Thanksgiving  ensemble.  Seasons 
vary.  If  the  cherry  tree  overbore 
last  year  and  the  birds  got  most  of 
the  cherries  this  year,  those  rescued, 
appearing  on  the  Thanksgiving  table 
in  the  family’s  favorite  form,  will 
help  with  the  problem  of  providing 
variety.  How  about  a  serving  of 
cherry  ice  cream  between  those  two 
wedges  of  pie.  At  our  house  it  is 
apple  and  pumpkin,  always.  Put  up 
a  few  colorful  pickles  or  relishes  just 
for  the  occasion.  Carrot  slices  can 
be  made  to  look  like  flowers  by  cut¬ 
ting  petals  around  the  edge.  Pickled 
with  slices  of  green  cucumbers,  they 
make  a  nice  garnish  for  the  sliced 
dressing.  n.  k.  w. 


t 

Wholewheat  Gingerbread 

Four  tablespoons  water,  %  cup 
of  molasses,  1  egg  beaten,  1  cup 
wholewheat  flour,  xk  teaspoon  salt, 
Vz  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vz  teaspoon 
ginger,  1  teaspoon  baking  soda,  2 
tablespoons  melted  butter.  Mix  water, 
molasses  and  egg,  stir  well;  add 
melted  butter;  beat  well;  pour  all  in¬ 
to  shallow  pan;  bake  at  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit  30  to  40  minutes.  Salt 
slightly  cream  cheese,  thin  with  a 
little  milk,  beat  until  light  and  fluffy; 
swirl  on  top  of  cake.  No  sugar 
needed.  mrs.  g.  h. 

Conn. 


Never  was  it  more  important  than 
now  for  the  homemaker  to  plan  her 
time  carefully  and  efficiently.  The 
Winter  months  used  to  bring  some 
leisure  time  to  the  farm  homemaker 
when  she  could  do  things  that  were 
not  absolutely  necessary.  But  for 
the  duration  “leisure”  will  be  merely 
a  word  in  the  dictionary  for  most  of 
us.  The  war  has  brought  so  many 
changes  to  the  home,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  food  preparation,  with 
more  care  being  given  to  nutrition 
to  build  strong,  healthy  bodies,  but 
it  has  also  affected  our  outside  ac¬ 
tivities. 

It  isn’t  so  easy  to  get  around  and 
ge.t;  together  for  our  social  times,  and 
events  have  to  be  more  carefully 
planned  as  to  time  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  Along  with  leisure,  “parties” 
as  mere  social  events  are  out,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  Red  Cross 
Work  Rooms  or  Salvage  Drive  Meet¬ 
ings  should  not  be  sociable,  as  well 
as  work  times,  that  every  home¬ 
maker  can  look  forward  to  with 
pleasure  as  well  as  with  patriotism. 
These  can  also  be  times  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  plans  for  such 
things  as  overcoming  the  problem  of 
less  fuel  and  for  building  up  resist¬ 
ance  to  colds  and  other  diseases. 

The  general  health  of  the  British 
people  is  higher  than  ever  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  largely  because 
they  have  learned  to  plan  to  meet 
every  emergency  of  food,  clothing 
and  shelter.  c.  b.  w. 


Try  heating  a  glass  baking  dish 
and  cover  while  baking  biscuits,  then 
put  the  biscuits  in  the  dish,  leaving 
the  cover  slightly  ajar.  The  biscuits 
will  keep  hot  through  all  the  meal. 
Muffins  and  griddle  cakes  will  keep 
hot  if  served  in  this  manner. 


Start  Your  Christmas  Gifts 


7383 — An  apron  for  Sue — slippers  for  mother 
— a  decorated  tray  for  the  new  bride — these 
and  many  other  lovely  gifts  are  yours  to 
make  at  little  cost  from  just  odds  and  ends. 
Pattern  contains  directions  for  14  articles; 
materials  required;  designs  where  needqd- 
251 — Always  welcome  is  a  crisp  chair  set. 
This  set  in  exquisite  flower  lace  is  done  in 
strips  and  makes  easy  pick-up  work.  Add 
five  strips  to  form  a  davenport  back.  Pattern 
contains  directions  for  making  set;  illustra¬ 
tions  of  it  and  stitches;  materials  required. 
Price  of  each  pattern  11  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
tax  on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Patchwork  Quilt 

More  home  dressmaking  in  these 
wartime  days  means  more  left-overs 
for  piecing  quilts.  Use  only  good  ma¬ 
terial  and  be  sure  that  the  colors 
are  fast.  Separate  the  cotton,  wool, 
rayon,  silk  and  velvet.  Silk  at  best 
is  questionable  and  if  much  worn  it 
should  be  discarded.  Velvet  will 
stand  a  lot  of  hard  usage,  and  if  soiled 
it  may  be  washed  and  the  pile 
straightened  up  by  passing  it  over 
an  inverted  flat-iron  when  nearly 
dry. 

If  quilt-piecing  is  new  to  you  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  pattern. 
The  wedding  ring  or  rose  of  Sharon 
may  be  alluring,  but  curved  seams 
are  difficult  for  the  novice  to  manage 
and  the  old  nine-patch  may  be  in 
the  end  a  happier  choice.  It  is 
economy  to  select  a  pattern  which 
uses  two  or  more  sizes  of  pieces. 
Some  of  the  star  patterns  are  ex¬ 
cellent  because  of  this.  Squares, 
oblong  pieces,  triangles,  and  dia¬ 
monds  are  good,  but  if  you  wish  to 
be  economical  in  the  cutting,  avoid 
circles  and  hexagons;  they  eat  fast 
into  the  cloth.  Press  all  pieces  before 
cutting;  have  sharp  shears.  A  pat¬ 
tern  cut  from  tough  paper  or  sand¬ 
paper ’will  stay  in  place  better  when 
cutting  and  accurate  cutting  is  a 
requisite  of  good  results. 

If  mixed  colors  are  used,  try  to 
have  those  in  each  block  harmonize. 
This  done,  the  best  arrangement  of 
the  entire  quilt  is  simplified.  Study 
grandmother’s  old  quilts;  they  are 
rich  in  ideas.  When  your  number 
of  blocks  is  completed,  spread  th«m 
out  on  a  bed  or  plain  surface  and 
study  the  best  arrangement.  If  both 
bright  and  pastel  colors  have  been 
used,  you  may  prefer  to  place  the 
former  in  the  center  of  the  quilt, 
gradually  shading  to  the  lighter 
tints.  Square  blocks  may  be  arranged 
to  run  either  straight  or  diagonally 
across  the  quilt.  This  is  sometimes 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  batt. 

Be  sure  that  the  blocks  are  trimmed 
to  uniform  size  before  commencing 
to  set  them  together.  Use  good 
thread  and  thread  the  needle  from 
the  end  just  broken  from  the  spool 
to  avoid  knotting.  Fasten  the  ends 
securely;  a  quilt  that  is  always  rip¬ 
ping  is  an  abomination.  Machine- 
sewn  quilts  largely  avoid  this  trouble 
but  require  extra  care  in  the  match¬ 
ing  of  seams. 

If  a  quilt  frame  is  used,  stretch  the 
lining  in  place  wrong  side  up  and 
fasten  firmly  on  all  sides.  If  the  cov¬ 
ering  and  lining  are  of  wool,  use  wool 
batts.  If  you  have  your  own  sheep 
you  are  in  luck,  for  nothing  is  better 
than  the  hand-carded  batts  grand¬ 
mother  turned  out — and  you  can  do 
them  too.  , 

Commence  at  the  end  to  quilt  and 
work  in.  Roll  when  you  have  fin¬ 
ished  a  space  a  foot  or  so  wide,  but 
if  you  use  a  quilting  hoop,  which  is 
like  a  big  embroidery  hoop,  com¬ 
mence  at  the  center  and  work  out¬ 
ward.  The  hoop  has  some  advan¬ 
tages.  If  you  lack  room  to  give  to 
the  big  frame  for  a  week,  the  hoop 
can  be  tucked  away  easily  from  day 
to  day  when  you  are  not  actually  at 
work.  You  can  move  it  to  a  warm 
corner,  or  to  the  shade  of  the  apple 
tree,  and  you  can  adjust  it  to  the 
best  light.  In  doing  fancy  quilting, 
it  is  very  convenient  to  be  able  to 
turn  the  work  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  But  if  you  want  a  good  social 
time  with  a  half-dozen  or  more 
friends,  the  old  quilting  frame  is  a 
necessity.  The  quilting  hoop  just 
isn’t  in  it!  b.  l.  p. 


When  molding  gelatine  desserts  or 
salads,  brush  the  molds  lightly  with 
olive  oil,  then  pour  in  the  mixture. 
When  it  has  set,  the  gelatine  will  be 
very  easy  to  unmold. 


Changing  Food  Habits 

Don’t  be  surprised  or  distressed  if 
when  your  boy  comes  back  on  a  fur¬ 
lough  from  some  far  distant  part  of 
the  country  or  even  from  some  other 
country,  he  makes  some  comments 
about  food.  Boys  that  have  grown 
up  on  “mother’s”  cooking,  in  their 
minds  the  best  to  be  had,  have 
learned  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  different  ways  of  preparing 
exactly  the  same  food. 

The  army  cooks  have  found  that 
it  took  a  little  time  for  the  boys  from 
Maine,  for  instance,  to  get  used  to 
Texas  food,  and  a  lad  from  New  York 
has  to  try  out  Kansas  ways,  which 
may  or  may  not  appeal  to  hirrr  at 
first,  and  so  it  goes.  But  in  the  end 
he  becomes  quite  cosmopolitan  in 
his  tastes  and  is  likely  to  bring  some 
new  ideas  home  with  him.  Army 
food,  planned  by  skilled  nutritionists, 
is  the  best  to  be  had,  so  “mother” 
might  well  do  a  little  investigating 
of  different  ways  herself,  c.  b.  w. 


Handicrafters— Gardeners 

“Would  like  to  exchange  old  but¬ 
tons  for  gladiola  bulbs  or  dahlia 
tubers.”  mrs.  b.  y. 

Maryland. 


“My  hobby  is  collecting  old  and  odd 
buttons.  Would  like  to  get  some 
from  every  state.  Will  exchange 
patch  work  pieces  for  buttons.” 

New  York.  mrs.  a.  r.  d. 


“I  would  like  to  get  some  red 
amaryllis  bulbs  and  in  exchange  will 
give  Madonna  lilies,  sweet  violets,  all 
color  climbing  rose  cuttings  or  fast 
color  quilt  pieces.”  mrs.  N.  p.  k. 

Maryland. 


“My  hobbies  are  flowers  and  gar¬ 
dening,  quilts,  embroidering.  .Will 
exchange  blocks,  plants  and  ideas.” 
New  York.  mrs.  g.  b. 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  doilies  of 
any  kind,  especially  crocheted  ones.” 
Penna.  mrs.  p.  k.  g. 


Elizabethtown’s  Scrap  Day 

Elizabethtown,  up  in  Essex  County, 
has  an  unusually  civic-minded  and 
patriotic  group  of  residents,  year 
round  and  Summer,  and  when  a  call 
comes  for  some  special  community 
effort,  the  whole  town  and  surround¬ 
ing  countryside  turn  out  and  work. 

So  when  Scrap  Day  was  announced 
for  Saturday,  October  10th,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  head  by  Mrs.  Wayman  Adams, 
only  one  thing  could  have  resulted 
and  that  was  a  huge  scrap  pile  on 
the  baseball  grounds.  Not  only  did 
those  who  took  part  in  the  parade 
from  the  school  to  the  ball  field  turn 
out  scrap,  but  most  of  them  turned 
themselves  out  also  in  ancient  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  first  prize  was  a  book 
of  Defense  Stamps  donated  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club  and  went  to  the  horse 
and  buggy  owned  and  driven  by  Sey¬ 
mour  MacDougall,  well  known  local 
farmer,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Morsha  Wakefield  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  in  costume,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  The  sign  on  the  bed  spring 
tied  on  the  back  of  the  buggy  read, 
“We’ll  Sleep  on  Hay”  and  on  the  huge 
scrap  pile  itself  “Watch  this  pile  grow 
on  its  way  to  Tokio.”  The  second 
prize  winner  was  little  Michael  Joyce, 
son  of  a  Naval  Officer,  who  drew  his 
gayly  decorated  wagon,  filled  with 
toys,  to  the  scrap  heap. 

Speakers  were  Judge  Augustus  N. 
Hand,  members  of  whose  family  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Essex 
County,  and  Dr.  John  Martin  of  Rol¬ 
lins  College,  Florida,  who  makes  the 
Adirondacks  his  Summer  home. 
Guests  of  honor  were  the  mothers 
and  wives  of  local  men  in  the 
services.  c.  b.  w. 


This  turnout  won  first  prize  in  the  Scrap  Day  parade  at  Elizabethtown, 

Essex  County ,  N.  Y. 


THE 

YOU 


...Or  We  Pay  the  Full  Cost! 


NO  WONDER  ^ 
YEAST  FOAM  MAKES  THIS 
REMARKABLE  GUARANTEE- 
WHEN  IT  MAKES  GRAND  ' 
ifik  BREAD  LIKE  TN IS! 


UUR  GUARANTEE 

oTelPayYou  the  c°s 

Y  tke  Ingredien*- 

ZZVftbeBre*d<>' 

You  Malce  With 

Improved  YEAST 

OAM  Aren’t  TheBes, 

You  Hare  Ev„ 

.  Vou  Are  the  Sale 


HERE’S  a  way  to  bake  a  batch  of 
the  finest,  most  delicious  bread 
you  ever  tasted  —  entirely  at  our  risk. 

There  are  no  strings— nothing  to  do 
but  follow  the  simple  directions  we 
give  you. 

If  you  don’t  agree  it’s  the  finest  fla¬ 
vored  bread  you’ve  ever  eaten— write 
us,  telling  the  cost  of  ingredients  used, 
enclose  the  Yeast  Foam  wrapper,  and 
we’ll  refund  the  cost  in  full. 

We  want  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
yeast  that  made  American  home  baked 
bread  famous.  We  want  you  to  know 
the  method  that  is  the  overwhelming 
choice  of  women  who  make  breadbak¬ 
ing  an  art.  Loaves  that  tempt  the  eye 
and  satisfy  the  wholesome  appetites  of 
folks  who  live  in  the  open.  ^ 

Buy  a  package  of  Yeast  Foam  at 
your  grocer’s.  You  get  5  large  cakes  for 
only  10c!  Read  the  directions  that  come 
with  each  package.  You’ll  find  it  as 
simple  and  easy  as  any  method  you’ve 
used.  The  amazing  difference  lies  in 
what  Yeast  Foam  does  to  enrich  the 
flavor  and  improve  the  texture. 


KEEPS  FOR  MONTHS-Your  grocer 
has  the  improved  faster  Yeast  Foam 
now.  Buy  a  full  package  of  five  cakes 
for  10c.  Enough  for  five  bakings  of  four 
loaves  each.  Yeast  Foam  keeps  for 
months  on  the  pantry  shelf  —  requires 
no  refrigeration. 


You  needn’t  be  an  expert  to  bake 
tasty,  wholesome  Yeast  Foam  bread. 
Even  amateurs  turn  out  wonderful 
loaves  time  after  time.  Try  it  and  you’ll 
know  why  Yeast  Foam  is  the  world’s 
largest  selling  dry  yeast  cake. 


YEAST  FOAM 

Yeast  Foam  is  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  Maca  Yeast, 
the  famous  fast-acting  granular  yeast. 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  COMPANY,  1750  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


•  A  FREE  SAMPLE 
will  prove  the  value 
of  Dr.  Guifd’s 
GREEN  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND  in 
relieving  asthmatic 
paroxysms.  In  use 
over  70  years.  Eco¬ 
nomical  —  24  ciga¬ 
rettes,  only  50^. 
powder  25d  and  $1.00 
at  nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  today 
for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co., 
Dept.  1Y1.-5  Rupert, 
Vermont.  Use  only 
as  directed  on 
package. 


7o  Relieve 
Misery 


eve 

,  o vfi 

£0^1666 

LIQUID. TABLETS.  SALVE,  NOSE  DROPS 


SECTIONAL 

STEEL  GARAGES 

pSArtti 

Like  Wood  $158  AND  UP 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

• 

ajtA 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
PurDoses 

• 

Write  tor  Inrorma  ^ n 
John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

V  A  DMCAU  woo*-2-3  -l-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
I  11  K  1Y  ^samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  illVMUmouey.  Bartlett  Yarn  Milla.Box  7,  Ilarmony.MB 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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WINNERS 

WIN-THE-WAR  BOND  CONTEST 

From  thousands  of  fine  letters  on  “Why  Farmers  Should  Buy  War  Bonds,” 
the  content  judges  have  chosen  129  top  winners.  Every  letter  was  sci¬ 
entifically  graded  and  scored  by  a  nationally-recognized  contest  judg¬ 
ing  organization  —  which  pronounced  your  letters  the  highest  calibre 
group  of  entries  they  have  ever  seen  in  any  contest.  This  made  the 
placings  difficult  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  patriotism  of 
farm  people  who  entered  our  Win-The-War  Bond  Contest. 

Final  winners  were  selected  from  these  graded  entries  by  officials  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  Prizes  have  already  been  mailed. 
The  winners: 

1  Mrs.  Lennie  Hollon  Land,  Lancaster,  Ky.  —  $1,000  War  Bond  and  trip  for  two  to 
*  Milwaukee  and  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 

2  Mrs.  Frankie  A.  Williams,  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  —  $1,000  War  Bond. 

2  Mathew  N.  Lepisto,  New  Castle,  Pa.  —  $500  in  War  Stamps 


4.  Carl  W.  Leaser,  Mendon,  O. 

5.  Edwin  S.  Hetzler,  Germantown,  O. 

6.  Mildred  P.  Webb,  Allisonia,  Va. 

7.  Vashti  Whittaker,  Cortland,  III. 

8.  Mrs.  Verble  Richards,  Monterey,  Tenn. 

9.  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Hightower,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10.  Catherine  Stolfa,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

11.  Rosie  L.  Anthony,  Adams,  Mass. 

12.  Mrs.  G.  J.  Haumesser,  Malta,  III. 

13.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Miller,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

14.  Mrs.  Edna  Maultsby  Gaskill,  Bolivia,  N.  C. 

15.  William  H.  Fletcher,  Carrollton,  Ga. 

16.  Mrs.  Ellen  Baughn,  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

17.  Mary  Frances  Barrows,  Rockland,  O. 

18.  Lauritz  Oluf  Larsen,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

19.  John  J.  Wolfe,  Lost  Nation,  la. 

20.  Paul  M.  Foster,  Cleburne,  Tex. 

21.  Don  Willis  Deloney,  Athens,  La. 

22.  Mrs.  Lucinda  Morken,  Taylor,  Wis. 

23.  Mrs.  Elsie  S.  Meyers,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

24.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Nash,  North  East,  Pa. 

25.  Clayton  W.  Hiser,  Montpelier,  Ind. 

26.  Nola  Womer,  Monmouth,  Ore. 

27.  Lou isex  Kl inker,  Lakefield,  Minn. 

28.  Mrs.  Sina  M.  Rasmussen,  Greenville,  Mich. 

29.  Mrs.  Ralph  Kelly,  Ailune,  Wash. 

30.  John  Roesch,  Roscoe,  S.  D. 

31.  Mrs.  Ellie  C.  McDonald,  Versailles,  Ky. 

32.  Hilda  F.  Stewart,  Provo,  Utah 

33.  Carl  O.  Galloway,  Redmond,  Ore. 

34.  Mrs.  Laura  Jordan,  Zearing,  la. 

35.  Adrain  C.  Murray,  San  Fernando,  Cal. 

36.  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Sheffer,  Dixon,  III. 

37.  Hubert  B.  Claypool,  Hanover,  O. 

38.  J.  Edward  Boyle,  Queen  Anne,  Md. 

39.  Mrs.  Daisy  Parsons,  Eureka,  Kan. 

40.  Daniel  Day  Baltzell,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

4-1.  John  O.  Wold,  Jr.,  laurel,  Mont. 

42.  Henry  N.  Schweitzer,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

43.  Mrs.  Coda  M.  Baggett,  Gustine,  Tex. 

44.  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Carpenter,  Marietta,  O. 

45.  Stanley  R.  Ketcham,  Jr.,  Norfhport,  N.  Y. 

46.  Mrs.  A.  T.  Haun,  Freewater,  Ore. 

47.  Maude  Pickett  Davenport,  Worthville,  N.  C. 

48.  Mrs.  Pearle  Esterly,  Carbondale,  III. 

49.  Christian  A.  Peterson,  Gretna,  Neb. 

50.  Arthur  P.  Walling,  Evansville,  Ind. 

51.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien,  Barronett,  Wis. 

52.  Marshall  J.  Keith,  Athens,  Tenn. 

53.  Mrs.  Velma  E.  Townsend,  Princeton,  Minn. 

54.  Mrs.  Mabel  Lanham,  Woodward,  Okla. 

55.  Mrs.  Mabel  I.  Savage,  Sang  Run,  Md. 

56.  Gordon  Andersen,  Kiowa,  Colo. 

57.  Grace  A.  Hair,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

58.  A.  B.  Curet,  New  Roads,  La. 

59.  Earl  P.  Arnold,  Hawk  Springs,  Wyo. 

60.  W.  H.  Warren,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 

61.  Ruth  Celeste  Saunders,  Lake  Placid,  Fla. 

62  J.  Howard  Ogden,  Jr.,  Prince  Frederick,  Md. 

63  V.  W.  Paschal,  Enterprise,  Ala. 

64  Eunice  Guill,  Ringgold,  Va. 

65  Lee  Keith  Davis,  Lonerock,  Ore. 

66.  William  H.  Klett,  Milford,  la. 


67.  Bernice  O.  Crumb,  Royalston,  Mass. 

68.  Ethel  Ervin  Miller,  Hood  River,  Ore. 

69.  Mrs.  Louise  Freida  McCoy,  Kempton,  N.  D. 

70.  Julius  S.  Goodno,  Dorchester,  la. 

71.  Maggie  W.  Query,  Clover,  S.  C. 

72.  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Haaland,  Southbury,  Conn. 

73.  Mrs.  Maude  M.  Hudson,  Lena,  III. 

74.  Mrs.  Lucille  M.  Whifmer,  Fulks  Run,  Va. 

75.  Mrs.  Alma  K.  Rahn,  Lanark,  III. 

76.  Mrs.  Mabel  Campbell,  Greenleaf,  Wis. 

77.  Mrs.  Ervin  Fessler,  Arapahoe,  Neb. 

78.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Caviness,  Siler  City,  N.  C. 

79.  Mrs.  C.  R.  McCue,  Bloomington,  ill. 

80.  Mrs.  Ora  M.  Speth,  Hallam,  Neb. 

81.  Anna  C.  Potter,  Monroe,  Neb. 

82.  Lillie  M.  Mellen,  Newport,  N.  H. 

83.  Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Coleman,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

84.  Roger  M.  Carroll,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. 

85.  J.  Ralph  McKinney,  Carlock,  III. 

86.  Mrs.  Willie  J.  Golay,  Hopkinsville,  Ky, 

87.  Mrs.  Ella  M.  Wilson,  Lynn,  Ind. 

88.  G.  B.  Slaton,  Colorado  City,  Tex. 

89.  Anthony  Boland,  New  Haven,  Mo. 

90.  Milton  Farr,  Edwards,  Miss. 

91.  Bob  Brendler,  Modesto,  Cal. 

92.  Martha  V.  Speece,  Urbana,  O. 

93.  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Asher,  De  Beque,  Colo. 

94.  Mrs.  Adolph  Ericksen,  Denmark,  Wis. 

95.  Einar  Haaland,  Southbury,  Conn. 

96.  Ralph  Hochheim,  Cortland,  Neb. 

97.  Martha  Pilcher,  Lexington,  Ky. 

98.  Mary  A.  Harner,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

99.  Bernard  A.  Polinsky,  Jewett  City,  Conn. 

100.  Edwin  Hussong,  Denmark,  Wis. 

101.  Leora  Stewart,  Princeville,  III. 

102.  Josephine  Kohler,  Kingsville,  Mo. 

103.  Howard  T.  Groff,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

104.  P.  D.  Sanders,  Walls,  Miss. 

105.  Mrs.  Anna  P.  Souddress,  Spiro,  Okla. 

106.  Guy  W.  Jones,  White  Mills,  Ky. 

107.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bensel,  Henniston,  Ore. 

108.  Mildred  L.  Howell,  Farmersville,  N.  Y. 

109.  Grace  A.  Hair,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

110.  Charles  Norris,  Americus,  Kan. 

111.  Lloyd  J.  Robertson,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

112.  Edward  J.  Allen,  Windom,  Minn. 

113.  Lester  O.  Welch,  Skiatook,  Okla. 

114.  Mrs.  lone  Knight,  Lampasas,  Tex. 

115.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Beaumont,  Amherst,  Mass. 

116.  Christian  A.  Kamp,  Metamora,  III. 

117.  Mrs.  E.  R.  McKay,  Huntsville,  Utah 

118.  Herman  Randolph,  Jr.,  Houston,  Tex. 

119.  Mrs.  Elsie  A.  Adams,  Zebulon,  N.  C. 

120.  Leo  Paulsen,  Concordia,  Kan. 

121.  John  J.  Stokesberry,  Maquoketa,  la. 

122.  Ernest  H.  Janssen,  Oconto,  Wis. 

123.  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Benoit,  Opelousas,  La. 

124.  Grace  A.  Hair,  Penalosa,  Kan. 

125.  Ella  G.  Hertel,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

126.  Stewart  H.  Resch,  Temple,  Pa. 

127.  Francis  Foy,  Deer  River,  N.  Y. 

128.  W.  E.  Miller,  Logan,  Kan. 

129.  Helena  Mayne,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 


TO  BETTER 

- r - 

TO  BETTER  FARMING  > 

3L 


LmNG> 


TO  VICT0RY!> 


Allis-Chalmers  sponsored  this  unusual  contest  (in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department)  because  of  a  sincere  and 
earnest  belief  in  War  Bonds  and  the  cause  they  represent. 
Every  man  and  woman  at  Allis-Chalmers  has  pledged  to  invest 
10  per  cent  of  his  or  her  earnings  in  War  Bonds  every  month. 
Your  contest  letters  have  proved  your  belief  in  America's  No. 
1  investment.  They  will  do  much  to  help  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  sell  more  bonds  to  more  farmers  throughout  the  nation. 


CHALMERS 


TRACTOR  DIVISION  -  MILWAUKEE  •  U.  S.  A. 


More  Meat!  More 
Eggs!  20  years  breeding. 
18,000  Breeders  —  N.  H.-TJ.  S.  ap¬ 
proved  Pullorum  clean.  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  Crossbreds.  Write 
Mold's  Brentwood  Poultry  Farms,  Box  R, 


N.  H. 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CBICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PILLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  i. 


MATTERN’S  BL00DTESTED  CBICKS 


FREE 


NEW  1943  BOOK 
ON  EGG  PROFITS! 

Ways  to  help  boost  egg 
production,  now  when 
Uncle  Sam  wants  more'eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
Read  how  to  Save  up  to  15%  to  20%  Feeding 
for  Egg  Production  with  the  famous  Ful-O-Pep 
Plan.  Chapters  on  Housing,  Pullets,  Feeding, - 
Disease,  etc.,  32  pages  well  illustrated.  A  gold¬ 
mine  of  interesting  and  profitable  information. 
For  your  free  copy  write  while  supply  lasts  to 


Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed. 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Bun  Bar.  or  Wh.  Books, 
Bock-Beds.  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN.  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Boyal  Palm.  Bronze,  Bourbon  Bed  breeders.  Many  show 
winnings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


P  U  Ii  L  E  T  S 

Thousands  of  Ferris  best  egg  strain  ready  to  lay.  Now 
ready  for  Immediate  shipment.  Free  circular. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  CO.,  DEPT.K-17,  CHICAGO 


WINNERS  IN  20  CONTESTS 


For  choicest,  abundant  Vegetables 
and  Flo  were  in  your  Victory  Garden. 
Full  of  planting  information,  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Write  today. 

.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,424  Burpee  Bldg^ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  — or —  Clinton,  Iowa 


Over  All  Pens  Of  All  Breeds 

in  the  past  11  years.  Here  is  a  record  that  proves 
the  definite  superiority  of  Parm enter’s  Reds  for 
High  Production  of  Large  Good  Quality  Eggs. 

OBDEB  YOUBS  TODAY 
Day  Old  Bed  Chicks  —  Sex-Linked  Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Turkey  Production 

Turkey  production  has  doubled  in 
the  period  from  1929  to  the  present 
season.  There  are  being  produced 
this  year  33,786,000  birds.  That  is  a 
lot  of  turkeys,  and  it  is  indeed  for¬ 
tunate  that  we  will  have  a  large 
quantity  of  turkeys  to  relieve  the 
meat  shortage.  The  poultry  industry 
has  been  experimenting  with  year- 
round  production  for  many  years, 
and  with  the  request  for  600,000,000 
pounds  of  extra  broilers  and  roasters 
this  year,  it  will  really  get  into  high 
gear.  Turkey  growers  have  not  as 
yet  to  any  great  extent  gone  over  to- 
year-round  production,  but  it  can  be 
done,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to  start 
planning  for  such  a  program.  The 
turkey  is  an  economical  producer  of 
meat  per  pound  of  feed. 

Year-Round  Turkeys 

In  many  cases  the  brooding  facili¬ 
ties  of  many  growers  are  used  for 
only  one  crop  a  year.  This  equip¬ 
ment  stands  idle  for  many  months 
and  could  be  used  to  advantage  to 
rear  an  extra  crop  of  turkeys.  By 
such  a  procedure  it  would  be  possible 
to  increase  turkey  meat  production  at 
least  50  per  cent.  An  extra  16,000,000 
turkeys  would  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  economical  programs  to  boost 
our  meat  supply.  This  would  mean 
an  added  meat  supply  of  anywhere 
from  160,000,000  pounds  to  300,000,- 
000  pounds,  depending  on  the  weight 
at  which  these  birds  were  to  be 
slaughtered.  If  in  addition  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  grow  only  the 
better  types  of  meat  birds  these 
amounts  could  be  further  increased. 

Hatching  Egg  Supply 

Turkey  eggs  are  not  produced  to 
any  great  extent  except  when  needed 
for  hatching  purposes.  It  is  thus  ap¬ 
parent,  that  when  needed,  additional 
hatching  eggs  <  can  be  produced  by 
those  handling  turkey  breeders.  Also 
there  has  been  sufficient  experimental 
work  done  to  show  that  eggs  can  be 
secured  when  and  if  needed  by  prop¬ 
er  management  and  feeding  methods. 

It  may  become  necessary  to  hatch 
special  lots  of  turkeys,  out  of  the 
normal  season,  to  be  used  as  breed¬ 
ers  for  an  out  of  the  normal  hatching 
season.  However,  there  are  many 
breeding  flocks  available  which  could 
be  brought  into  production  at  various 
times  of  the  year,  that  under  normal 
conditions  are  not  fed  or  managed  to 
produce  hatching  eggs.  With  the  out¬ 
look  for  meat  shortage  ahead,  noth¬ 
ing  can  compete  with  the  turkey  in 
producing  a  large  volume  of  meat  in 
twenty-four  to  thirty  weeks.  Turkey 
growers  are  right  now  in  a  position 
to  double  their  production  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  thus  to  greatly  alleviate  the 
meat  situation. 

Properly  Finish  Turkeys 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  this 
year  that  turkeys  be  grown  to  proper 
size,  fleshing  and  finish.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  marketing  half  grown,  im¬ 
mature  and  poorly  fleshed  turkeys  in 
this  year  of  added  need  for  more 
meat. 

Finish  in  turkeys  is  primarily  de¬ 
pendent  on:  (1)  healthy,  vigorous 
birds;  (2)  physical  maturity;  (3) 
good  fleshing;  (4)  freedom  from  pin 
feathers.  These  four  factors  are  af¬ 
fected  by  feeding  and  management, 
and  also  by  weather  conditions.  Birds 
raised  in  confinement,  will  as  a  rule, 
feather  more  slowly  at  the  finish,  and 
are  liable  to  be  more  “pinny”  than 
birds  of  the  same  age  raised  on  range. 

It  is  thus  important  that  if  birds  are 
being  raised  in  confinement  somewhat 
more  time  must  be  planned  for  them 
to  reach  prime  condition,  so  far  as 
completeness  of  feathering  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Birds  that  are  on  free  range 
and  roost  in  the  open,  will  finish  their 
feathers  more  rapidly  and  be  free  of 
“pins”  sooner  than  those  of  the  same 
group  in  confinement. 

Fleshing  is  dependent  on  (1)  the 
strain;  gome  flesh  better  than  others; 
(2)  maturity,  they  will  not  complete 
their  ideal  fleshing  until  physically 
mature;  (3)  and  ration  and  method 
of  management  are  important  factors 
in  putting  a  proper  finish  on  the 
birds. 

Fancy  Birds 

Not  every  individual  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  finished  for  market  at  the  same 
time.  Thus  it  should  be  planned  to 
market  only  the  birds  that  are  really 
ready  for  market  and  to  hold  for  a 
later  market  those  that  are  slower 
to  mature,  and  let  them  put  on  mar¬ 
ket  finish. 

In  very  general  terms  a  fancy  tur¬ 
key  is  (1)  young,  (2)  well  bled,  and 
completely  dressed,  (3)  well  fleshed 
and  (4)  free  of  deformities  and 
blemishes.  T.  B.  Charles. 


Blueblood 
of  Chickdom! 


ALL  Kerr  Chicks  have  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  family— prizes  for  high 
egg  production.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
and  blood  will  tell! 

Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health,  early  maturity, 
high  egg  production— blood-tested 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method  on 
the  240-acre  Kerr  Breeding  Farm. 
Stock  your  farm  exclusively  with 
Kerr  Chicks,  for  heavy  layers, 
meaty  broilers,  more  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program,  Kerr  is  producing 
more  chicks  than  ever  before — at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  quality  poultry- 
men  have  identified 
with  Kerr  for  35  years. 

Write  or  call  for  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer.  Branches  in: 

N.  J.:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
N.  Y.:  Binghamton,  Bayport,  Ll.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady;  PENN  A.:  Dunmore,  Lancaster, 
Belleville;  MASS.s  West  Springfield; 
CONN.:  Danbury.  (Address  Dept.  19  ) 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE..FRENCHT0WN,  NJ. 


fiV^BY  MAIL 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  in  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  -easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  is  desired 

send  for  statement,  signature  card,  and  in¬ 

formation  folder. 

NA  T  I  A  1/  FEDERAL 

M  I  I  V  IV  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

FOUNDED  1886 

DESK  G  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


Get  the  Chicks  with 
the  High  I.  Q.* 


'N  '  *  in  Poultry  I.Q. 

.-■La-'K  Years  of  conci 


,  Means  Inherited  Quality 

concentration  on  breeding 
-  ./ed  PLUS  a  rigid  progeny  testing  pro- 
ralun,|  gram  assure  high  Inherited  Quality 
J  in  Cobb’s  Barred  Bock,  New  Hamp- 

_  shire  and  B.  I.  Bed  chicks,  and  in 

the  famous  Cobb’s  Crosses.  That’s  what  counts — what 
you  can  expect  when  you  get  Cobb's  Chick3. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog. 

COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass. 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnablo,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  aiid  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 

brings  free  sample.  N.’  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST..  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


niirifl  IMCC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 

UULlUinU)  Meadowbrook,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10.— 
The  Feeds.  11.— The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Pou  try  Products.  14.— The  Business 
ot  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  4  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 
For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Others  Find 
Them 

PROFITABLE 
You  Will  Too 

\ 

|  '‘The  300  day  old 
pullets  I  got  last 
year  have  done  well. 
They  were  100% 
pullets  -and  had  306 
to  go  into  laying.'* 


"They  started  lay¬ 
ing  at  4  months  and 
ten  days  and  are 
now  laying  80%.*’ 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  asked  you  poultrymen  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  additional  200  million 
chicks  for  eggs  and  meat  to  meet 
our  wartime  civilian  needs.  We  can 
do  it — and  we  will  do  it  .  .  . 

BUT  LET’S  DO  IT  PROFITABLY 

Stop  and  think  before  you  buy 
your  chicks! 

If  you  put  money  in  a  bank,  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  interest  at 
1%  if  you  can  get  2%  or  more. 
Between  a  risk  and  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  you  want  safety  with  the 
best  return.  FOLLOW  THE  SAME 
RULE  WHEN  YOU  INVEST  IN 
BABY  CHICKS.  Hall  Chicks  will 
pay  good  returns  because  they 
come  from  flocks  bred  for  PROFIT. 
Hall  Chicks  are  safe  because  they 
come  from  Pullorum  Free  flocks, 
maintained  under  scientific  super¬ 
vision.  For  a  good  return  on  your 
money— BUY  HALL’S  CHICKS— 
get  the  kind  that  fits  your  purpose. 
For  egg  production  we  recommend 
our  HALLCROSS  PULLETS  and 
for  BROILER  RAISING  our  Barred 
Hallcross.  We  hatch  chicks  of  6 
Purebreeds  and  4  Hallcrosses,  ship¬ 
ped  prepaid  and  Guaranteed  100% 
Live  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

And  Order  NOW! 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 


BOX  fcO.  WALLINGFORD.  CONN. 


]ime  Crest  c^rsAu 


Takes  the  Place  of  SHELL  and  GRIT 

Provides  minerals  for  body-building,  for 
tap*  health  protection  and  for  heavy  egg 
production.  Lime  Crest  Calcite  is  6-sided, 
no  matter  how  finely  ground.  Keep  be- 
fore  your  birds  at  all  times. 

^  Enrich  with  MINERALS 
^  ~  *  Many  manufacturers  use  Calcite 

f  l  Flour,  with  or  without  Manga- 

■'  in  IaM  n  nese  and  Iodine,  to  enrich  their 

feeds.  Be  sure  your  feeds  have 
this  protection.  - 

I  LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORP. 
f  of  America,  Box  1  2S,  Newton,  N.J. 


Send  for 

FREE 

I  literature  I 


NEW  HAMPSH IRES,  LEGHORNS.  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS,  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  *ince  1921,  95%  livability  guar. to 
3  wk*.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  texed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20.000  six  weeks  also  fall 
For  Sale  Now!  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  for  Cstale*  A  Prioei.  Hatchet  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fingar.  Owner  J>  Manager. 

BOX  H,  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  PROFIT-MAKING 

Monthly  tips  on  raising,  laying,  feeding.  New 
ideas.  Get  America’s  leading  poultry  magazine. 

One  year  25c;  five  years  $1. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  29.  Mount  Morris,  III. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshlres,  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults.  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 


•  H  £3  N  S  • 

Due  to  the  increase  in  our  young  breeding  flocks  we 
must  dispose  of  some  of  our  choice  yearling  hens  with 
egg  records  of  200  and  better.  Prices  on  request. 

GEORGE  B.  FERRIS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


CHICKS 

Barred  Bock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses,  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly. 

— year  ’round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


WAR 
1 


Squabs  wanted  to 
6ave  beef,  pork  for 
army,  navy.  Thou¬ 
sands  needed.  Raised 
in  only  25  days.  Royal  squabs  sell  at 
TOP  poultry  prices.  Write  for  war  prices 
and  starter  FREE  BOOK  with  easy  profit¬ 
able  methods  of  breeders  in  every  State. 
RICE  FARM,  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Mass, 


The  Henyard 


Housing  Problems 

I  can  use  the  South  end  of  my  gar¬ 
age  for  a  poultry  house.  Space  avail¬ 
able  is  12  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
three  inches  deep.  Height  up  to  eight 
feet.  How  many  birds  would  that 
space  accommodate  and  have  the  best 
results?  The  floor  is  dirt  and  sand. 
Is  that  as  good  as  boards? 

The  floor  is  always  dry,  as  ground 
slopes  away  from  garage.  How  large 
a  run  do  I  need  for  birds  kept?  This 
run  slopes  to  the  South  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  in  brush.  How  many  nests  do 
I  need?  What  size?  How  high  above 
the  floor?  How  high  should  perches 
and  dropping  board  be?  How  about 
windows  and  their  size?  a.  e.  p. 

Connecticut.  x 

Hens  need  about  four  square  feet 
of  floor  space  per  bird  in  small  lots. 
Yoyi  could  house  about  24  birds  in 
your  pen.  A  sand  floor  is  all  right  if 
dry,  but  will  be  harder  to  clean.  You 
do  not  need  a  run,  although  if  it  can 
be  kept  sanitary  and  is  sod,  it  will  be 
all  right  to  use  it.  You  need  one  nest 
for  each  four  to  five  hens — hence, 
five  or  six  nests,  about  15  inches  off 
the  floor.  Perches  should  not  be  over 
30  inches  for  heavy  birds.  Allow  8 
to  10  inch  roost  space  for  each  hen. 
Windows  in  the  front  can  be  the  slid¬ 
ing  type,  so  that  in  Summer  they  will 
be  in  the  front  partition  out  of  sight, 
and  can  be  gradually  closed  up  as 
the  weather  gets  colder.  Size  of  sash 
will  depend  on  front  of  house,'  pos¬ 
sibly  nine  light  10  x  12  inch  panes, 
or  any  other  size  that  fits  in  better. 
Also  provide  an  adjustable  opening 
over  the  front  plate  between  the  raft¬ 
ers;  this  will  help  to  keep  the  pen 
dry,  and  can  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
air  movement  will  not  be  too  rapid 
in  cold  weather.  Have  the  ceiling  as 
low  as  possible  and  still  convenient  in 
which  to  work. 

If  you  desire  birds  to  eat,  as  well 
as  lay,  you  can  use  a  number  of 
breeds  or  varieties,  such  as  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  or  White  Rocks.  Depends  on 
your  preference  for  color  and  type  of 
bird,  also  what  you  can  secure  in 
ready  to  lay  pullets. 


Supporting  Rats 

I  am  remodeling  a  chicken  house 
20  x  50  feet,  New  Jersey  standard. 
The  house  has  a  cement  flooring,  but 
stands  on  a  stone  foundation  infested 
with  about  one  million  rats.  They 
eat  all  the  chicken  feed.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  claims  that  every  rat  costs 
two  dollars  a  year  in  feed  alone. 
When  I  think  of  it,  I  get  mad.  Me 
working  15  years  to  support  1,000,000 
rats.  This  makes  the  staggering  sum 
of  $30,000,000,  not  counting  interest. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  made  that  much 
money,  but  here  it  is  black  on  white, 
so  it  must  be  so.  I  hope  Uncle  Sam 
will  not  find  it  out,  because  then  I 
will  be  in  a  fine  pickle  paying  income 
tax. 

Could  I  build  a  cement  foundation 
under  the  house?  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  make  it  modern?  What 
kind  of  material  can  I  use  for  lining 
the  inside?  I  'was  thinking  of  ply 
wood.  Would  a  pit  be  better  than 
dropping  boards?  E.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Rats  can  only  be  cleaned  out  by 
eliminating  all  the  places  where  they 
accumulate  and  breed.  Four  inches 
of  concrete  if  properly  constructed 
will  keep  out  rats.  Avoid  double 
walls  unless  the  space  is  not  over 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  one-half 
inch  is  better,  for  this  will  also  keep 
out  mice.  Unless  you  can  eliminate 
the  rats,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
use  a  dropping  board,  and  not  a  pit. 
A  pit  makes  an  ideal  place  for  rats 
to  hide  and  breed.  If  you  can  dig 
down  around  the  edges  of  your  house 
and  put  in  a  good  concrete  wall  about 
30  inches  in  the  ground,  you  should 
be  able  to  keep  the  rats  from  under 
your  house. 


Broody  Pullets 

What  should  be  done  about  broody 
pullets  six  months  old.  They  are 
vigorous  otherwise,  running  on  one- 
half  acre  of  barley  for  past  five 
weeks.  k.  s.  w. 

Pullets  that  have  been  laying  up  to 
45%,  and  have  had  no  mash  for  five 
weeks,  are  apt  to  slow  down  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  thus  go  broody.  At  the 
age  and  weight  indicated,  these  birds 
should  now  be  shifted  to  laying  mash. 
This  would  probably  increase  pro¬ 
duction  again  and  eliminate  the 
broodiness  at  this  time. 

T.  B.  Charles. 


ran '  mmiiM  niimi 
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WM.  KAVENY,  OWNER  OF  THE  KAVENY 
BREEDER  FARM  AND  HATCHERY,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.Y. 

A  GOOD  SOURCE  FOR  CHICKS,  PU’-'ETS  AND  BREEDERS 


PARI 

FEEDS  BU! 

BIRDS  THAT 
PERSISTENTLY 
SHELL  OUT  EGGS 


STILL  ANOTHER  POULTRYMAN  PRAISES 
THE  PROFIT  PRODUCING  RESULTS 
OF  PARK  &  POLLARD 

States  Mr.  Kaveny:  "The  Lay  or 
Bust  program  has  convinced  me  that 
bird  size  depends  upon  feeding  as 
well  as  breeding.  For  five  years, 
thanks  to  the  Park  and  Pollard  Pul¬ 
let  Growing  Program,  followed  by 
LAY  or  BUST  DRY  MASH,  we 
have  housed  big  birds  that  stand  the  heavy  strain  of  winter 
confinement  and  persistently  shell  out  eggs.” 


How  about  you?  If  profits  are  your  aim — then  make  Park  and 
Pollard  LAY  or  BUST  FEEDS  your  program.  From  Chick 
Starter  to  Laying  Mash  they  have  a  proven  record  of 
RESULTS !  See  your  Park  and  Pollard  dealer  NOW ! 


THE  PARK  and  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  New  York  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  PROFITS  FEED  PARK  &  POLLARD 

LAYor  BUST  FEEDS 


CHICK  STARTtR  •  GROWING  fUD  •  LAYING  MASH 
HI-VALU  SCRATCH  PULITS 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

High  White  Leghorn  Pen  in  United  States  for  1942 
THIS  YEAR  WE  WON;  High  White  Leghorn 
pen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Official  Egg  Laying 
Test.  This  pen  was  also  high  White  Leghorn 
pen  in  all  United  States  Egg  Laying  Tests,  all 
Leghorn  Contest  breeders  competing,  for  the 
year  1941-42.  The  record:  3,839  Eggs,  3,940.49 
Points  in  51  weeks.  This  is  303  points  per  bird. 
Also,  this  pen  lived  109%.  Some  laying! 

This  pen  of  hens  were 
alH  full  sisters.  None  were 
out  of  production  at  any 
time  during  the  51 
weeks.  Some  were  hatch¬ 
ed  as  early  as  February 
10,  1941.  No  pause,  no 
molt,  no  mortality. 
There  Is  an  interesting 
history  behind  this  pen 
— it’s  yours  free  for  the 
asking. 

G  reat  Layers  for  You  Too! 

B  abcock’ s  Healthy  Chicks 
have  made  great  layers 
_  for  thousands  of  poul¬ 

trymen.  They  are  109% 
LADY  ITHACA  pullorum  clean.  Bred 
No.  12-10  High  White  scientifically,  hatched 
Leghorn  Hen  at  Penna.  right,  sorted  carefully. 
Test  this  year.  338  eggs,  you’ll  enjoy  raising  them. 
349  points  in  51  weeks-  We  offer  you  day-old 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
We’ll  be  sold  out  by  January  10th.  So,  order 
yours  early.  We  hatch  the  year  ’round.  You'll 
appreciate  the  frankness  of  our  new  1943  catalog. 
Write  for  it  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


WeneMChicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


H  S  Extra  profits  from  WeneRO.P.  Sired  Chicks 

w.  w.  _in3ured  thru  first  14  days — any  loss  re- 

Halckes  Every  nlaced  fully  without  charge.  We  specialize  in 
Week  ^  chicks  from  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading 
Year  Around  nurebreds  and  cross  breeds.  Bloodiest  ed. 
Capacity  1.800.000  eggs.  Write  for  FREE  UTERTURE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  M-3,  Vineland,  N.  I. 


KAUDER'S 


>  Pedigreed  W.  Leghorns  and  N.  Hampshires 
NEW  WORLD  RECORD— Kauder  Leg¬ 
horns  made  a  new  World  Record  in  1942 — 
highest  average  production,  all  birds  en¬ 
tered.  5  pens  or  more,  in  U.  S.  contests — 
265.37  points  per  bird — only  strain  of  any 
breed  to  win  the  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy 
I  twice. 

I  SUPREME  ACHIEVEMENT— They  also 
won  the  Supreme  Achievement  Award, 
American  Poultry  Journal,  for  highest  five 
1  pens — 17058  eggs,  18491.40  points — only 
.  strain  of  any  breied  to  do  it  threa  times 
in  the  last  10  years. 

(YOU’RE  THE  WINNER— They  can  im¬ 
prove  your  flock's  hen-housed  average. 
Free  Cat.  generous  Advance  Order  Discount 
.Irving  Kauder,  Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  591. 


COUPLE — Middle  aged,  without  children. 

Small  country  estate,  12  miles  George 
Washington  Bridge.  Separate  living  quar¬ 
ters.  Good  home  and  salary  for  competent 
couple.  Give  full  particulars.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4510,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


| _ _  » 

Help  Wanted 

— ■  '■  ■■  ■■  '  'j ,  i  ,  . . 

DAIRY  FARM  Inspector  wanted  by  dairy 
plant  in  New  York  Mill*  Shed,  receiving 
milk  from  250  dairy  farmers;  must  have  New 
York  City  Health  Dept,  inspection  experi¬ 
ence;  write  stating  age.  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  draft  status,  salary  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4490,  cafe  Rural  New-Yorker. 


VETERINARIAN  wanted  by  New  York  City 
Approved  Milk  Plant  in  New  York  Milk 
Shed,  receiving  milk  from  250  dairy  farm¬ 
ers:  to  do  veterinary  work  and  dairy  farm 
inspection;  full-time  position;  write  stating 
1  age,  education,  experience,  draft  status, 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4491,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER-HERDSMAN— Draft  ex¬ 
empt  preferred,  sober  and  conscientious 
worker;  to  operate  and  supervise  in  owner’s 
place  farm,  about  150  pure  bred  head  of 
cattle.  Mechanical  equipment,  milking  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.  Must  understand  breeding, 
feeding,  care  of  cattle.  Attractive,  steady 
position.  Nice  living  quarters.  Apply  in 
own  handwriting  stating  fully  experience 
with  cattle,  crops  and  machines.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4492,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — December  1st,  married  man  for 
responsible  job  on  dairy  farm.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  field  crops,  operation  of 
farm  machinery,  capable  of  caring  for  cattle, 
poultry.  Eventual  charge  of  operation  of 
farm  open  to  right  man.  Good  4-room 
house,  heat,  electricity,  telephone,  milk, 
eggs.  Salary  $100  per  month  and  up,  de¬ 
pending  on  ability  of  man.  Wife  to  board 
2  men.  HIGH  MEADOW  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


SINGLE  OR  Married  farmer  to  work  on 
modern  dairy  farm.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  farm  work,  have  clean  habits,  no 
liquor.  Good  house,  electricity,  water  at 
sink  for  married  man.  Good  home  and  board 
for  single  man.  Good  wages  and  working 
conditions.  References.  WILLIAM  ZEEB, 
Ghent,  N.  Y. 


COOK  AND  general  housework;  middle 
aged,  congenial  woman  who  would  take 
interest  in  nice  home;  four  in  family;  plain 
cooking;  four  minutes  by  bus  to  center  of 
Poughkeepsie;  only  applicants  with  best 
references  need  apply.  MRS.  THOMAS  W. 
MURPHY,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  as  experienced  farm 
tractor  operators,  barn  men,  farm  hands. 
No  milking.  Increase  yearly.  Excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  vacations,  48-hour  week. 
Apply  to  HEAD  FARMER,  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 


WANTED — Good  man  on  fine  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  reliable  and  good  milker.  $75 
per  month  and  board.  SHATZ,  Phileidor 
Farm,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Carmel  357. 


WANTED — 3  girls.  Tray  work.  1  girl  wait¬ 
ress  work;  1  kitchen  man.  Apply  DIE¬ 
TARY  DEPARTMENT,  Northern  West¬ 
chester  Hospital,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER  to  run  a  165-acre  general 
farm.  Wife  to  do  housework.  Must  be 
Christian,  sober,  no  children.  Very  excel¬ 
lent  living  quarters.  $100  per  month  with  all 
food  and  lodging  furnished.  H.  C.  SHEL¬ 
DON,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Middle  aged  woman  for  house¬ 
work  on  farm;  plain  cooking  for  2  adults. 
$20  per  month,  room  and  board.  Lithuanian 
or  Polish  preferred.  A.  WICKS,  Youngs- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  lady  as  housekeeper  with 
some  nursing  experience  and  able  to  drive. 
R.  W.  SCHELL,  Riviera  Beach,  Florida. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  Hogs.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ELDERLY  MAN — Single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  or  light  farm  work.  Small 
wages,  good  home  life.  South  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4481,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED— No  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Experienced  poultry  man  for  large 
farm.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge.  Wife 
to  cook  for  12  men.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  BOX  173.  Millis,  Mass. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultryman  to  raise 
5,000  pullets  for  us.  Will  pay  best  wages 
for  right  party.  State  wages  wanted,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  married  or  single 
in  letter.  Location,  Western  Pennsylvania. 
KELLER  POULTRY  FARM,  Sharon,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER— White,  25  to  55,  Protestant 
preferred.  Care  small  country  home,  cook 
for  two.  State  wages  wanted  and  reference. 
No  objection  to  baby  or  child  of  school  age. 
Address  POST  OFFICE  BOX  561,  Ridgely, 
Maryland. 


COUPLE — Christians,  on  farm.  Care  fur¬ 
nace,  feed  animals,  mow  lawn  in  exchange 
for  rent.  Very  best  references  required. 
ADVERTISER  4494,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  working  farmer  wanted  by 
livestock  farm  in  Eastern  New  York. 
Good  salary  and  new  cottage  with  modern 
improvements.  Housework  also  available  on 
full  or  part  time  basis  for  wife  or  daughter. 
State  age,  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  4497,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Small  farm  20  miles 
New  York  City.  Cows,  horses,  pigs, 
chickens.  Small  family.  •  Excellent  quarters. 
Wages  $125.  References  required.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4499,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— High  School  boy  or  refined  eld¬ 
erly  man  to  help  with  light  chores.  Ex¬ 
cellent  home.  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4500,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Woman  who  can  cook  to  help 
head  cook;  must  be  neat  and  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER  and  wife  for  country 
home.  Steady  employment.  Private  room 
and  bath;  excellent  living  conditions.  Wife 
to  do  housework  and  plain  cooking;  man  to 
be  handy  about  garden,  farm  and  house. 
Salary  $100  monthly  with  board.  Write  age, 
experience  and  copy  of  references.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4503,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Honest  farmer  to  help  milking 
and  on  farm.  German  preferred.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4506,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DEPENDABLE,  ELDERLY  farm  hand  who 
wants  a  good  home  and  act  as  handy 
man;  milk  one  cow,  care  for  horse  and  who 
knows  chickens.  One  in  family.  State 
salary.  A.  D.  HEQUEMBOURG,  Union 
Valley  Road,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Two  men  to  work  on  dairy 
farm,  must  be  good  milkers  and  drivers. 
One  married  and  one  single  preferred.  Good 
wages,  good  hours.  Apply  at  A.  KOOGER, 
Johnsonbury  Rd„  mail  R.  D.  2,  Andover, 
N.  J. 


WANTED— At  Ansonia,  Connecticut,  house¬ 
keeper  for  three  adults.  No  laundry. 
Write  experience  and  wages  expected.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4507,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPER,  companion.  Lady 
will  act  as  companion  and  attend  to 
light  household  duties.  Congenial  home  more 
important  than  amount  of  salary.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4478,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED  —  Experienced  farm 
manager,  herdsman.  Available  at  once. 
State  wages.  ADVERTISER  4485,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Single,  sober,  experienced, 
desires  work.  References.  ADVERTISER 
4484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  with  over  20  years 
experience  handling  chickens  wants  posi¬ 
tion  on  modern  poultry  farm  where  knowl¬ 
edge  and  ability  are  needed  more  than 
strength.  Prefer  place  where  can  board 

myself.  ADVERTISER  4489,  care  Rural 

New-Yorker. 


QUIET  REFINED  bachelor,  in  sixties. 

Honest,  temperate,  intelligent,  highest 
references.  Wants  light  work  for  home  with 
kindly  middle  aged  Protestant  American 
family,  preferably  with  few  acres  produc¬ 
tive  land.  Write  fully  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4498,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT  —  Farm-reared, 
Married,  49,  Protestant.  Experienced  in 
general  dairy,  fruit  farming.  Broad  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Only  a  high  class  propo¬ 
sition  in  Western  New  York  considered. 
Highest  references.  Write  for  appointment. 
ADVERTISER  4496,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  plant  manager,  age 
41,  married,  23  years  experience  in  con- 
densory  and  retail  plant  proceedure.  Wishes 
position  in  New  York  State.  ADVERTISER 
4495,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — 25  years  experience, 
with  records.  Grade  A  milk,  purebred 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  horses,  fruit.  Only 
answers  stating  wages  information  con¬ 
sidered.  A.  MARTIN,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Hudson, 


HANDYMAN — 41,  single,  draft  exempt;  car¬ 
pentry,  plumbing  and  mason  experience, 
desires  position.  Please  state  wages.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4511,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


CHRISTIAN,  SINGLE,  48,  desires  caretaker, 
watchman  or  farm  work.  No  milking, 
like  beef  cattle,  horses.  Dependable,  re¬ 
fined,  good  gardener.  Excellent  health.  No 
liquor,  tobacco.  Desire  furnished  cottage, 
board  self.  Prefer  quiet  secluded  place.  Go 
anywhere.  ADVERTISER  4512,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY,  VERY  light  amber  clover  blend, 
$8.40  per  60  lb.  can;  two  $16.50.  J.  G. 
BURTIS,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


AMBER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $2.25;  60  lbs.  $8.60. 

Choice  clover  or  raspberry,  5  lbs.  $1.35; 
60  lbs.  $9.80.  Liquified,  60  ibs.  F.O.B.  Others 
postpaid  third.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED — For  general  farm  work. 

$60  per  month,  room,  board.  MARTHA 
SCHUMANN,  Madison,  Conn. 

WANTED — White  man,  middleaged,  to  work 
in  riding  stable;  $45  a  month,  room  and 
board.  W.  L.  WINCKLER,  R.  D.,  Westfield, 
N.  J. _ 

WANTED — Young  married  man  to  help  on 
up-to-date  dairy  farm,  machine  milking. 
New  house,  four  rooms,  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments.  ADVERTISER  4508,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GIRL  OR  Woman  to  care  for  baby  and  do 
light  housework.  $40  a  month  to  start. 
Write  MRS.  PAUL  BRAVERMAN,  475 
Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  caretaker  for 
small  farm  about  50  miles  from  New  York 
used  as  summer  place,  two  miles  from 
small  town.  Must  be  in  good  health,  clean, 
sober,  honest  and  industrious.  House  pro¬ 
vided.  Send,  copies  of  references,  national¬ 
ity,  experience,  monthly  wage  desired,  num- 
,  ber  in  family  and  age.  ADVERTISER  4509, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid, 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM,  Wantagh, 
N.  Y. 


DAIMIO  PERSIMMONS — New  and  beautiful 
fruit.  Large  as  apples.  Surprises  and  de¬ 
lights  everyone.  Bushel  prepaid  $5.00.  Half 
$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  E.  FITZ¬ 
GERALD,  Stephenville,  Texas. 


HONEY— 60  best  clover  $8.40.  Buckwheat 
$7.20.  Mixed  $7.20.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
F.  W.  LESSER,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  —  Extra  mild  liquid  clover  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
sugar  for  table  use  and  cooking,  5-lb.  pail 
$1.15.  Also  Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat. 
2-lb.  can  65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices 
delivered  third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES 

HONEY  PRODUCERS  CO  -  OPERATIVE. 

INC.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


MIDDLE  AGED  experienced  waiter  with 
references  wanted  by  small  country 
restaurant,  15  miles  from  Newark.  Nice 
clientele,  good  job,  worth  above  $50  per 
month,  room  and  board.  BOX  202,  Convent, 
N.  J.  Morristown  4-4060.  » 


SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clove 
Honey.  The  American  Honey  Institute 
“Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  ever 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.61 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVE 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon.  N.  Y. 


High  Producing  Hens 

An  average  net  return  per  hen  of 
$2.05  was  made  last  year  by  Mrs. 
Vernon  Steidinger,  Forrest,  Ill.,  from 
a  flock  of  503  laying  White  Leghorns, 
of  which  185  were  year-old  hens 
and  318  were  pullets. 

The  gross  returns  for  the  year  were 
$1,968.64.  The  total  cost  of  raising, 
including  grain,  commercial  feed, 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation 
on  building,  vaccination,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  amounted  to  $960,  thus 
leaving  a  net  income  from  the  flock 
of  $1,008.64.  This  is  a  good  return  for 
the  labor  used  in  raising  the  flock. 

The  pullets  were  raised  from  day- 
old  chicks  secured  March  26,  raised 
in  the  brooder  houses  and  then  kept 
on  range  until  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  they  were  confined  in  the 
laying  house.  Two  weeks  later  the 
318  pullets  Were  producing  156  eggs 
daily. 

Lights  were  used  to  give  the  birds 
14  hours  of  light  each  day.  In  the 
Fall,  these  were  turned  on  shortly 
before  daylight.  Later,  they  were 
turned  on  at  2  or  2:30  a.  m.  by  means 
of  an  alarm  clock  connected  with  an 
electric  switch..  By  the  time  Mrs. 
Steidinger  arose,  the  layers  had 
cleaned  up  the  feed  boxes  left  full 
the  night  before  and  had  already 
laid  a  large  number  of  eggs.  Among 
the  things  that  contributed  to  this 
production  record  were  good  stock, 
proper  ventilation,  clean  quarters, 
good  feed  and  proper  culling.  To  aid 
in  keeping  the  laying  house  clean, 
the  feed  boxes  were  raised  above 
the  floor  level,  with  a  step  on  which 
the  birds  stood  to  eat.  This  allowed 
thorough  cleaning  under  the  feed 
boxes. 

Mrs.  Steidinger  is  a  firm  believer 
in  severe  culling  to  secure  only  the 
best  of  layers.  She  says,  “You  can’t 
start  with  500  baby  chicks  and  ex¬ 
pect  250  first  class  pullets  in  the 
laying  house.  About  150  good  layers 
is  the  average  from  500  chicks.  We 
started  with  1,000  baby  chicks  to  get 
the  318  first  quality  pullets.  We 
separate  the  good  pullets  from  the 
backward  ones,  as  the  latter  do  much 
better  in  a  group  by  themselves. 

“We  do  not  stop  with  one  culling. 
As  fast  as  we  discover  pullets  not 
up  to  standard,  we  cull  them  out. 
We  keep  watch  of  the  flock  for  this 
purpose.  We  sell  many  eggs  for 
hatchery  purposes.  We  always  re-cull 
the  flock  previous  to  starting  to  sell 
hatchery  eggs.”  h.  l.  s. 


Poultry  Health  Hints 

Labor  and  time  are  two  main 
problems  this  Winter.  It  might  be 
worthwhile  to  try  the  deep  litter 
idea.  Pull  out  the  dropping  boards 
and  let  the  droppings  accumulate. 
Screen  the  dropping  pit  so  the  pullets 
and  yearlings  can’t  get  into  it.  In 
using  deep  litter,  there  are  two  or 
three  pointers  to  keep  in  mind.  Add 
a  small  layer  of  straw,  hay,  or  shav¬ 
ings  from  time  to  time.  The  layers 
like  the  fresh,  clean  litter.  New 
litter  also  helps  to  keep  the  mass  dry. 
It’s  a  good  idea  once  a  week  to  go 
around  with  a  pitchfork  or  spading 
fork  and  stir  the  top  two  or  three 
inches.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  area  in 
front  of  the  windows.  These  spots  are 
bound  to  get  wet  and  soggy  once  in 
awhile.  When  they  do,  clean  out  the 
spot.  It‘s  inviting  trouble  to  let  hens 
run  on  wet  litter. 

One  of  the  major  secrets  of  poultry 
health  is  plenty  of  ventilation  with¬ 
out  drafts.  A  pen  or  house  tightly 
shut  is  just  asking  for  lung  troubles 
for  the  birds.  Hens  will  stand  cold  if 
they  are  dry  and  out  of  drafts.  Some¬ 
times  a  one-pen  henhouse  can  ob¬ 
tain  better  ventilation  if  a  window 
is  cut  into  xne  V  at  the  end  of  the 
house.  I  remember  one  window 
which  took  an  hour  or  two  to  cut 
out  and  fill  in  with  slats  sloping  up¬ 
ward  to  prevent  rain  and  snow  com¬ 
ing  in,  solved  the  ventilation  for  a 
house  that  was  formerly  damp  most 
of  the  time.  Decent  ventilation  is 
a  major  factor  for  a  happy,  healthy 
fl°ck.  h.  s.  p. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  and  Kinghorne .  1.25 

The  American  Standard  of  Perfection, 
American  Poultry  Asso.  ....  2.50 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  &  Card .  4.00 

Thompson’s  Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.00 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City, 
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PEPPERMINT — $1.40  lb.  Strawberry  leaf  tea 
$1  lb.,  raspberry  leaf  $1,  catnip  50c  lb.. 
Alfalfa  tea  60c.  Hundreds  of  other  health 
herbs.  HUNI’S  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  P.  O. 
Box  409,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  Shellbark  Meats.  Hand  picked. 

1  lb.  95c,  2  lbs.  $1.85,  5  lbs.  $4.50  prepaid. 
R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

DELICIOUS  CLOVER  Honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25  pre¬ 
paid  to  third  zone.  GARDEN  GOLD 
APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $1.25  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS, 
Berlin,  New  Jersey., 

PEANUTS — Right  from  farm.  Ungraded 

field  stock  in  shell.  25  lbs.  $4.50,  50  lbs. 
$8,  100  lbs.  $15.  Graded  shelled  out  30c  lb. 
Not  shipping  less  than  25  lbs.  Order  early 
for  Xmas.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS. 

Franklin,  Va. 

Country  Board 

CONVALESCENT  HOME— Ideal  for  elderly. 

bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautfiul  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOARDERS  WANTED — Low  rates.  MAR¬ 
JORIE  McCLELLAN  FLINT,  Randolph,  Vt. 

Miscellaneous 

WANTED — 150,000  ft.  capacity  air  condition¬ 
ing  furnace.  O.  S.  JANSEN,  Wallkill.  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Lighting  plant,  Kohler  preferred. 

Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box  28. 
Malden,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  first  grade  $9.00 
per  100  lbs.;  second  grade  $6.00.  PETER 
LASCO,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

MANURE  FREE — Come  and  get  it  with  your 
truck.  HENRY  HENKEL  &  SONS,  57 
County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 

WANTEE), — Grist  sawmill,  waterpower  fac¬ 
tory,  land.  JOHNSON,  849  42d  Street. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — New  or  slightly  used  sickle  bar. 

one  horse,  mower.  GASKELL,  Griswold 
Road,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  com  sheller,  hand  or 
power,  $15.  One  team  bob  sled,  $10.  One 
five-ton  platform  scale,  $50.  All  in  good 
condition.  THOMAS  N.  OTTO,  Sayville. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED — 50  tons  of  choice  second  cutting 
alfalfa  and  50  tons  of  mixed  or  first  cutting 
alfalfa.  GUNNER  PETERSON,  Box  771. 
Babylon,  L.  I. 

EXCHANGE — Fox  double  barrel  shot  gun, 
like  new,  12  gauge,  case,  rod,  100  shells 
for  two  good  used  tires  6  x  16.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4366,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Bee’s  Wax.  B.  CHAMPLIN. 

Madison,  Conn. 

LIGHTING  PLANT  Generator,  IV2  h.  p.,  32 
watts.  Used  one  week  only.  HAHN, 
Box  360,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Hay,  loose  or  baled.  F.  W. 
CARLSEN,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

WANTED  TO  buy,  electric  lighting  plant, 
110  volt,  AC,  1,500  watts  up.  Must  be  in 
excellent  condition  and  include  batteries. 
Please  give  age,  serial  number,  condition, 
price,  location.  FRANCIS  CHILSON,  101 
W.  31st  St.,  New  York  City. 

ROYAL  BLUE  %  h.  p.  motor,  3  double  unit 

capacity  pump  milking  machine,  1  double 
unity  $180.  CLYDE  COLUMBIA,  Esperance, 

FARMERS  ATTENTION— 12,000  feet  Over- 

head  Irrigation,  covering  15  acres;  ideal 
for  truck  farmer;  now  erected.  Include 
tractor.  Big  sacrifice.  Owner,  J.  STRAND 
Upper  Black  Eddy  (Bucks  County)  Penna. 
Phone  82. 

80  QUILTS,  $4-$30.  Crib  quilts,  aprons. 

rugs,  quilting  done.  Delicious  canned 
chicken,  12  pints  $8.  Pork,  beef,  fruits, 
vegetables,  sorghum  molasses.  Circular  of 

pm'TnS^’  pressure  canner.  VERA 
1  ULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 

^9?  •  — 1-)ne  4 (4 -inch  stroke  and  one 

10-inch  stroke  deep  well  head.  HEISTER, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Garden  type  tractor  in  good  con- 
dition,  with  attachments.  A.  HILL. 

Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Used  Oliver  tractor.  Give  full 

gomery,UNrSY PriCe’  etC’  BOX  228’  Mont’ 

WiVnr>nE<P  *T9  buJ’  Christmas  trees,  500  or 

COOTS  R  E  nnd<>U£  tf1  t  Write  GRANT 
LUUIhi  -R.  F.  D.  2,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

duk  SALE— Violin,  bicycle,  camera,  nails 

staples.  BOX  101,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  y! 

WANTED— Wood  auto  wheels,  size  32  x  4, 
P330XB0X  FanwoodC,etN!ej.e 

Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

'T'HIS  is  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the^earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 

print  and  tradition  for  the  commercial  history 

of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  NewYorkState 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
^ftem  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  anj  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New|York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book  consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
Information  for  future  generations.  Price 
$3.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1%  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 
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TO  OUR 


FARM  MACHINE  CUSTOMERS 


THE  War  Production  Board  on  October  20  issued 
the  1943  Farm  Equipment  Limitation  Order,  fixing 
the  amount  of  farm  machinery  which  can  be  man¬ 
ufactured  between  November  1,  1942,  and  October  31, 
1943.  As  this  new  order  drastically  affects  the  ability 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company  to  supply 
machines  to  its  farmer  customers,  we  feel  that  a  brief 
statement  is  necessary  in  order  that  you  may  plan  your 
future  operations  far  enough  in  ad vance. to  safeguard 
the  nation  against  any  serious  interruption  in  the  Food- 
for-Freedom  program. 


New  Machines  Cut  to  ONE -FIFTH 


The  purpose  of  the  1943  Limitation  Order  is  to  limit 
.the  entire  farm  equipment  industry  to  produce  for 
American  farmers  during  1943  not  more  than  20  per 
cent,  or  one-fifth,  of  the  amount  of  new  equipment 
that  was  built 'in  1940. 

The  government  has  further  adopted  the  policy  of 
concentrating  this  limited  production  for  1943,  insofar 
as  possible,  with  smaller  manufacturers.  The  1943 
Limitation  Order  therefore  provides  that  preference 
shall  be  given  to  manufacturers  on  the  Jjasis  of  their 
size.  A  group  consisting  of  the  smallest  manufacturers 
has  the  smallest  cut  in  production,  a  second  group  of 
small  to  medium-size  manufacturers  comes  next,  and 
the  larger  companies  have  the  largest  cut  in  production. 

The  result  is  that  the  1943  Limitation  Order  stops 
production  completely  on  the  great  majority  of  the 
farm  machines  heretofore  manufactured  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester.  On  a  comparatively  few  machines 
we  are  permitted  to  continue  production  on  a  severely 
reduced  basis.  It  means  that  our  company’s  1943  pro¬ 
duction  will  fall  substantially  below  the  20  per  cent  of 
1940  average  for  the  whole  industry.  On  a  tonnage 
basis,  our  company’s  1943  production  of  new  machines 
will  be  only  12  per  cent  of  1940,  10  per  cent  of  1941, 
and  15  per  cent  of  our  1942  allotment.  Other  companies 
similarly  classed  as  large  manufacturers  will  be  simi¬ 
larly  affected. 


All  Equipment  to  Be  Rationed 

As  you  have  been  previously  advised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  small  amount 
of  new  equipment  will  be  rationed  to  farmers,  under 
a  rationing  system  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  1943  production  program  was  adopted  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  in  cooperation  with  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  war  agencies,  as  a  part  of  its  plan  to  curtail 
use  of  steel  and  other  critical  materials  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amounts  available  for  the  production  of 


ships,  planes,  and  weapons  of  war.  Only  the  govern¬ 
ment  could  decide  a  question  of  such  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance. 

Harvester’s  Wartime  Pledge 

Our  company,  of  course,  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
shortages  of  manpower  and  equipment  with  which 
farmers  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  are  contend¬ 
ing.  Much  has  already  been  done  by  resourceful  farm¬ 
ers  and  many  patriotic  groups  to  overcome  these 
handicaps.  Governmental  agencies  are  undertaking  to 
deal  further  with  the  problem.  We  are  sure  that  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  will  make  every  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  food  required  in  1943. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  desires  to 
state  clearly  that  it  will  cooperate  earnestly  with  the 
government’s  1943  Limitation  Order.  We  pledge  anew 
to  the  farmers  that  we  shall  do  our  utmost,  within 
these  limitations,  to  help  them  with  their  equipment 
problems  in  1943. 

We  can  be  of  greatest  help  to  our  farmer  customers 
in  every  community  by  continuing  to  supply  them  with 
repair  parts  and  services  for  the  McCormick-Deering 
equipment  on  which  they  have  relied  for  so  many  years. 
The  1943  Limitation  Order  permits  production  of  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  volume  of  repair  parts  as  produced 
in  1942.  Harvester  will  continue  to  produce  repair 
parts  up  to  the  limitations  of  the  order  and  available 
materials,  and  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to  help 
the  McCormick-Deering  dealers  maintain  the  best  serv¬ 
ice  facilities  possible  under  wartime  conditions. 


Put  New  Life  in  Your  Old  Machines! 


The  owners  of  McCormick-Deering  machines  can 
perform  a  patriotic  service  by  ordering  needed  parts 
and  arranging  for  service  to  keep  their  existing  equip¬ 
ment  in  use  for  the  longest  possible  time,  thereby  sav¬ 
ing  steel  and  other  materials  for  war  manufacture. 
McCormick-Deering  dealers  will  make  every  effort, 
within  the  restrictions  imposed  on  them,  to  carry  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  of  repair  parts  and  maintain  service  men 
for  that  purpose.  This  should  make  it  possible  for  our 
customers  to  continue  using  the  machines  with  whose 
design,  performance  and  quality  they  are  familiar,  and 
to  maintain  their  farm  production  at  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  levels  under  the  circumstances. 


'  For  your  country  and  your  peace  of  mind,  check  over 
your  machines  and  tools.  Make  sure  that  you  order  all 
parts  and  service  tvork  in  time  for  the  fob  ahead ! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

180  North  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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•  Eggs  are  right  around  the  top  of  the 
list  of  food-for-victory  items.  Are  your 
birds  carrying  their  share  of  this  extra 
production  burden? 

We’d  like  to  see  you  try  Dr.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-min  in  your  ration.  The 
reason  is  this — our  Research  Farm  birds 
lay  as  many  as  23  more  eggs  per  bird  per 
year  when  they  get  Pan-a-min. 


And  here’s  why — Pan-a-MIN  is  a  tonic  that 
stimulates  the  consumption  of  feed — also 
supplies  essential  minerals.  It’s  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  both  are  often  necessary  for 
heavy  production.  We  sincerely  believe 
Pan-a-min  will  help  you  produce  more  eggs. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


UNCLE  SAM  NEEDS  MORE 
FRYERS  AND  ROASTERS! 


Use  your  idle  equipment  this  fall— help  grow  for 
Uncle  Sam  two  hundred  million  extra  fryers  and 
small  roasters.  Choose  Hubbard’s  Crosses  or 
New  Hampshires.  Controlled  breeding  makes 
these  big-bodied  chicks  live,  feather  early,  grow 
rapidly  and  develop  into  heavy-meated,  solid  fryers 
or  roasters.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 


Hubbard  Farms  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICK 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits. 

_  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns. ..  .$11.00  $18.00  $6.00 


10.00  17.00  6.00 

11.00  13.00  11.00 

12.00  14.00  12.00 

10.00  ....  10.00 


Large  Type  English  Leghorns . . . 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Red-Rock  Cr 
H©svy  Mixed  ........•..•.•..♦•••l 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6.00 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

R.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  .  100  100  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $5.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.50  12.00  9.50 

W.  Box,  B.  I.  Reds,  Rd-Rox  Cr.  10.00  12.00  10.00 

New  Hamp  Reds . 11.00  13.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  11.00  9.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X,  •  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

BIG  20%  DISCOUNT 

On  genuine  Ferris  Large  White  Leghorns.  For  early 
orders  only.  225-321  egg  averages  in  Ferris  flocks. 
We  urge  you  to  order  early,  as  we  know  there  will  be 
a  chick  shortage  next  Spring.  Write  for  1943  Catalog, 
Discount  and  Prices. 

GEO.  B.  FERRIS,  Box  100,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


C 

More 


OLONIAL  CUT 

■  I  I  ■■  ■  I  —  — —  A 


World’s  largest 


ire  people  buy  Colonial  Chicka  than 
any  other  kind.  Leading  breeds.  Hybrids. 
Straight  run  or  Sexed.  Hatches  dail 


SCHICliJ 


FREE 

Chick  Almanac 


straight  run  or  sexed.  Hatches  daily.  . . * 

Send  postal  for  big  FREE  book.  COLONIAL  POULTRY 
FARMS,  Box  75 11, Marlon,  Ohio. 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE/T  CHICKS 


Leading:  pure  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood¬ 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  V.M3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

JPTJIjIjETS  -  HEMS 

Hanson’s  World  Record  and  Tom  Barron  Breeding- 
354  Egg-Sired  stock.  Range  grown.  Only  Michigan 
Breeder  with  new  Eamesway  Culling  Method.  In¬ 
spection  Privilige,  100%  live  arrival.  Warning  — 
Reserve  Now  “AAAA”  mating  32c  up.  Catalog  Free 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  304-J,  Holland,  Michigan 


^Chamberlin 

v.  poultry  farms , 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Hardy  Chicks  from  our 
5000  (Vt.-U.S.)  PulL 
Clean  Breeders.  Make 
good  layers,  broilers  I 
Sexed  chicks  available. 
Folder.  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  Box  6.  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


R.O.P.  Sired  W.  L.  Pullets  12  wks.  80c.  15  wk3.  95c. 

R.  A.  GARMAN  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


WHITFaOCK 


I 


BABY 

CHICKS. 


*11. 


PER 

100 


All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
fiRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


DEPT.  F 


ROCKLAND 

MASS.  < 


A  Strain  with  a  National 
Reputation  for  High  Egg  Production  .  . 

From  Maine  to  California,  official  contest 
Records  attest  the  laying  ability  of  J.  J. 
Warren’s  Reds  under  varying  conditions.  Jor 
11  consecutive  years,  Warren  has  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  Baby  Chicks  supplied 
to  eight  Mass.  State  Institutions. 

MASS.-U.S-  PULLORUM  CLEAN— NO  Reactors 
B.  I.  BEDS  sired  by  U.  S.  R.O.P.  males 
from  240  to  341  egg  dams.  BOCK-BEDS 
(Barred)  from  selected  B.  I.  females  mated  to 
Barred  Cockerels  from  leading  R.  O.  P.  strain. 
We  set  ONLY  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
SEXING— Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  true  to  sex 
Write  for  Cat.  &  Latest  Price  List  *"  " 
J.  J.  WARREN 
Box  20,  North  Brookfield, 


Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


Alger’s  Golden  Hamps' 
are  genuine  light  colored 
New  Hampshires,  bred  to  meet 
the  Government’s  request  fori 
both  meat  and  eggs.  8,000  pullorum 
clean  breeders  are  ready  to  produce  chici 
and  hatching  eggs  that  are  distinctive] 
better.  Our  free  catalog  tells  the  coir 
plete  story.  Write  today. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER  Ji 
Box  3,  Brockton,  Mass. 


CMstieiNCW  HAMPSHIRES 


bfuu°of  spizzerinktum 


MEAT  OR  EGGS 

For  rugged  Fast  Growth,  quick,  Com- 
pletei  Feathering ;  Early  Laying,  Largo 
Egg  Size  with  High  Interior  Quality. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

,NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON.  N.  H. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  sent  twenty-four  lugs  of  green 
tomatoes  to  Max  Kaufman,  Inc,,  259 
Washington  St.,  New  York  City.  He 
sent  me  a  check  for  $19.44  which  was 
returned  to  me  unpaid  because  his 
account  had  been  attached.  I  have 
asked  him  three  times  to  make  his 
check  good  but  he  has  failed  to  do  so 
and  fails  to  respond.  Will  you  please 
tell  me  just  what  I  can  do  to  collect 
this  bill?  You  have  been  of  so  much 
service  to  the  farmers  who  work  so 
hard  that  I  am  sure  you  will  help  me. 

Newburg,  N.  Y.  l.  b. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  get  any 
payment  from  Max  Kaufman,  Inc., 
evidently  there  are  other  complaints 
against  him.  He  made  a  general  as¬ 
signment  to  creditors  in  August  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  not  to 
be  filed  pending  a  liquidation  out  of 
court  unless  other  developments  war¬ 
ranted.  In  the  meantime  there  were 
rumors  that  he  had  left  town.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  advise  us  that  his  license  was 
revoked  as  of  October  1,  1942  and 
claims  should  be  filed  with  the  De¬ 
partment  not  later  than  November 
30,  1942  for  outstanding  accounts 
Write  td  the  Department  for  forms 
on  which  to  make  your  report,  at¬ 
tach  a  ‘bill  and  any  checks  to  the 
report  and  have  it  notarized  and 
send  it  to  Albany.  Verified  claims 
will  be  filed  against  the  bond  or 
security  filed  with  the  Department. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  get  the 
payment  at  this  time. 

Just  so  that  readers  who  sent  ship¬ 
ment  to  L.  Frucht  &  Son,  Inc.,  351 
Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City  do  not 
overlook  the  situation,  we  repeat  that 
unpaid  claims  against  them  may  be 
filed  v/ith  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
up  to  November  30,  1942.  Their 
license  has  been  revoked  by  the  De¬ 
partment  as  of  October  1,  1942  and 
verified  claims  may  be  filed  against 
the  bond  which  was  deposited  with 
the  Department.  The  forms  can  be 
secured  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  Albany,  New 
York.  Reports  must  be  verified  by  a 
notary  public. 

We  take  Summer  guests  here  and 
usually  they  pay  in  advance,  but  two 
ladies  had  been  with  us  before  and 
we  did  not  press  them.  One  said 
funds  were  tied  up,  but  she  would 
send  us  the  money  when  she  got 
home.  We  have  written  several 
times,  including  a  registered  letter 
but  they  fail  to  answer  at  all. 

If  you  could  influence  payment  it 
would  be  appreciated.  h.  r.  g. 

This  account  covered  a  board  bill. 
We  are  not  very  successful  with  such 
accounts,  as  there  is  little  pressure 
we  can  bring  to  bear  and  as  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  personal,  publicity  would  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  individuals. 
It  is  a  small  business,  however,  to 
ignore  a  bill  of  the  kind  and  our  let¬ 
ters  suffered  the  same  neglect,  until 
finally  they  were  returned,  as  the 
party  had  moved  and  left  no  address. 
Such  bills  should  be  turned  over  to  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  or  an  attorney 
very  promptly. 

We  have  answered  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  about  the  Fashion  Dress  Co.  We 
have  referred  to  it  in  this  column.  We 
considered  the  advertising  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  U.  S.  District  Attorney  has 
accused  Philip  I.  Fox,  doing  business 
as  the  Fashion  Dress  Company,  of 
using  the  mails  to  defraud  women 
all  over  the  country.  Monetary  fraud 
is  not  charged,  but  Fox  was  accused 
of  failing  to  tell  those  who  answered 
the'  advertisement  that  they  would 
have  to  market  the  dresses  them¬ 
selves  (as  well  as  make  them)  and 
they  did  not  get  this  information  un¬ 
til  after  they  had  sent  the  $2.00.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  literature  stated  this  fact 
until  the  $2  was  sent.  Fox  is  said  to 
have  received  3,000  replies  a  day, 
and  cash  remittances  each  day  ran 
from  $400  to  $1,500.  The  campaign 
began  September  10.  Fox,  through 
his  attorney,  denies-  the  charge  and 
claims  that  literature  provided  that 
in  case  of  dissatisfaction,  the  dress 
materials  could  be  returned  and  the 
$2  deposit  would  be  refunded,  less  a 
mailing  charge  of  30  cents.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  and  literature  led  readers 
to  belief,*  that  for  a  $2  investment 
they  could  earn  $18  a  week,  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  women  were  expected  to  market 
the  dresses.  The  experience  would 
cost  them  30  cents,  even  if  they  re¬ 
turned  the  goods. 


We  have  been  subscribers  of  your 
magazine  for  over  a  year  now,  and 
we  think  it  is  very  interesting  and 
we  look  forward  to  it  every  two 
weeks  eagerly. 

Enclosed  is  a  card  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  a  member  of  our  family, 
and  we  think  it  is  some  kind  of 
racket.  He  isn’t  expecting  any  pack¬ 
age  from  anywhere  and  doesn’t  know 
anyone  in  San  Francisco.  We  have 
heard  of  such  rackets,  whereas  after 
the  package  has  been  received  and 
signed  for  the  company  will  send  a 
bill  to  cover  the  cost  of  whatever  is 
in  the  package.  We  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  would  advise  us  what 
to  do  in  this  particular  case. 

N.  Y.  MRS.  f.  j.  L. 

We  would  advise  putting  the  whole 
thing  in  the  fire.  The  card  is  from 
the  General  Forwarding  Agency  and 
purports  that  they  have  a  package 
on  hand  which  will  be  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  return  card.  This  is  a  plan 
used  by  Jack  Silverman,  who  also 
uses  Jack  Silverman  and  Associates, 
General  Forwarding  System  and 
Commercial  Pen  Co.,  821  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  They  sell  and 
distribute  postcards  intended  to  be 
used  by  creditors  and  collection 
agencies  in  obtaining  information  re¬ 
garding  debtors.  If  and  when  the 
cards  are  returned  they  are  sent  to 
the  proper  customer  who  purchased 
them.  It  is  a  “skip  tracer”  scheme. 
The  Commercial  Pen  Co.  send  a  pen 
point  and  a  circular  describing  a  pen 
and  pencil  set.  The  pen  point  costs 
less  than  a  cent.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  made  complaint  as 
to  the  methods  used,  and  class  it.  as 
merely  a  scheme  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  by  subterfuge.  The  company  has 
filed  an  answer  denying  the  charges 
and  hearings  will  be  held. 

The  National  Inheritance  Service 
uses  similar  methods  „  in  seeking 
“missing  heirs”  and  is  operated  by 
Herbert  L.  Ross  of  San  Francisco 
and  O.  F.  Blaker  of  Baltimore.  Ross 
is  said  to  sell  envelopes  and  form 
letters  to  be  used  by  creditors  and 
collection  agencies  in  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  about  debtors.  The  re¬ 
plies  are  sent  to  the  customers  and 
Ross  receives  50c  for  each  debtor’s 
location  obtained  in  this  manner.  The 
F.  T.  C.  charge  false  representations 
and  is  investigating  both  Ross  and 
Blaker  and  the  National  Inheritance 
Service.  They  are  allowed  20  days 
for  filing  answer. 

There  are  other  individuals  and 
concerns  working  on  the  same  lines 
and  we  still  recommend  the  fire. 


Can  you  supply  me  with  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  my  transaction 
with  Movie  -  a  -  Month  Association, 
Reynoldsville,  Pa.?  I  joined  this 
Association,  paying  $10  for  a  year’s 
membership  or  service,  for  which  I 
was  to  receive  the  use  of  a  film  for 
10  days  and  continue  until  I  had 
had  24  films.  It  worked  perfectly 
last  year,  so  in  July  I  joined  for  an¬ 
other  year  but  was  to  have  two  films 
at  a  time  for  seven  days  until  I  had 
received  and  returned  30  films.  The 
price  was  the  same,  which  I  paid. 
I  have  had  eight  films  but  nothing 
more,  and  they  do  not  reply  to  my 
letters.  If  I  cannot  have  the  use  of 
the  films  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  return  the  balance,  $7.33, 
which  is  due  me.  h.  e.  c. 

Maine. 

We  could  get  no  reply  from  this 
concern  and  since  they  evidently  re¬ 
ceived  all  letters,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
their  agreements  and  we  put  the 
record  on  file. 


The  War  Production  Board  warns 
the  public  to  be  cautious  about  buying 
“worthless  devices”  which  are  pur¬ 
ported  to  be  helpful  in  a  gas  attack, 
air  raid,  fires  and  similar  happenings. 
There  are  many  “useless  gadgets” 
being  offered  and  well-meaning  per¬ 
sons  have  bought  them  in  the  belief 
that  they  would  help  in  emergencies. 
Some  such  articles  have  the  words 
“approved  by  the  War  Production 
Board”  printed  on  them,  but  the 
Board  has  not  given  such  approval 
or  authority.  Certain  so-called  “air¬ 
raid  fire  extinguishers”,  have  been 
sold  to  cope  with  incendiary  bombs 
but  examination  showed  the  supposed 
chemicals  in  them  were  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  gadgets  sell  for  $2,  $4 
and  $5.  Those  selling  such  devices 
will  be  prosecuted  if  apprehended. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


WRIGHT’S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR 

Men’s  wool"'  union  suits 
and  also  wool  shirts  and 
drawers  give  greatest 
satisfaction  to  wearer. 
Also  new  Patented  rein¬ 
forced  supporter  double 
crotch  gives  longer 
wear  and  more  com¬ 
fort.  Try  out  these 
garments  and  enjoy 
their  body  comfort. 
Ask  at  your  retail  stores. 
REG.u.SiMTiOm  Do  it  Now. 

Buy  Wright's  Health  Underwear  For  Christmas 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

345  Broadway  -  New  York 


S/tMPLE 

PHOTOGMPMC 
CHR/ST/VMS  C/fPDS 

MADE  FROM  YOUR  NEGATIVE 


Beautiful,  de-luxe  photographic 
cards  as  low  as  25  for  $1.  Send 
for  FREE  sample,  today.  Mail 
snapshot  negative  and  dime  to 
cover  postage  and  handling  to: 


BOSTONIAN  PHOTO  LABS. 

1  UPHAMS  CORNER,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  &S 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WI8. 


FOR  SALE  FIFTEEN  (15) 

New  and  unused  SL5-42  crated  all-electric 
five  section  Hawkins  nursery  brooders. 
Price  $160  each,  cash  F.  O.  B.  our  Farm. 

LINWOOD  FARM 
Rhinebeck  New  (York 

EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(Eefer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL 

1  Faneuil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


Live  and  Dressed  111  A  MTCn  lambs.  Rabbits, 
poultry.  Calves,  WwMIvICl/  Eggs,  Pigeons 
ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Dive  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


glfip  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
3  0.4*  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DEALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  Instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS ! 

Bonded  &  Licensed  N.  Y.  S.  Net  Return  Dealer. 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  In*.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


HIP  YOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
O  wf  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAV  TO 

7  Jay  St.  New  York  City 


>li  v©  XI  oglioacls 

ipacity  120  gallons,  $2.00  each.  Olive  barrels,  about 
gallons,  $1.00  each.  Heads  dropped  inside.  DelivCT- 
on  oars  at  New  York.  Strike  while  the  Iron  is 
at  and  order  while  some  are  obtainable. 

ENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  -  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 


CLIPPERS  SHARPENED 

Enclose  50c  per  Set  Blades.  Guaranteed. 
Ketum  same  day. 

CREUTZBURG,  Dept.  A,  119  No.  6th,  Phila.,  Pa. 


■OR  INVENTORS 


INVENTION 

_ _ _  RECORD  FREE 

'rite  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
,xir  Patent”  and  “Record  of  Invention”  form — both  free. 

F.  Randolph,  591  Columbian  Bids-.  Washington,  D.  C. 


i  Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Cooling  • 

14x90)  also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined 
1  25.  Rust  preventing  compound  a  gallon  can  30c. 
AUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whisky  Barrels  Vo5-0  $ei4.wP'io-: 

$27.00;  50-$65.00.  Other  bargains.  Glass  gallon  Jugs, 
Bushel  Hampers,  Cotton  Duck  Canvass,  Sugar  Sacks. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Peoria,  III. 


WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 
$4.00  each.  Two  for  $7.50.  freight  prepaid.  Special 
prices  on  quantities.  STEPHEN  J.  REYNOLDS’ 
DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Wanted  Cord  Wood.  Any  quantity.  L.  I.  Farmers 

Fertilizer  Corp.,  iiineola,  L.  I.  TeL  Garden  City  1900. 


WANTED— Delco  Lighting  Plant;  state  model,  price. 

H.  DILG,  2165  Eastern  Blvd.,  New  York  City 


For  Sale— Delco  Lighting  Plant  in  perfect  condition. 

United  Auto  Elec.  Co.,  Inc.,  600  Bergen  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
Mills.  Ine..  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc^| 


PENNSYLVANIA,  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties.  Farms  are  still  the  best,  ask  for 
list,  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


63-ACHE  farm,  loam  soil,  %  mile  from  state 
highway  in  Finger  Lake  district.  WINI¬ 
FRED  McNAMARA,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


17  ACRES— Large  brick  building,  $2,000. 

Acreage  714  acres  $200.  Wooded.  Highway 
15  acres  $550.  Also  other  plots  l1/ 4  to  41 
acres.  Easy  monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK, 
Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Farm  equipment,  live  stock;  will 
exchange  any  or  all  of  six  40  x  200  lots, 
Bayshore,  Long  Island.  ADVERTISER  4442, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— 111  acres,  with  buildings,  $18 
acre.  EDGAR  WROTEN,  Harrington,  Del. 


115-ACRE  DAIRY  farm  located  in  Bucks 
County,  Pa.  on  main  highway,  35  miles 
north  of  Phila.  100  acres  fertile,  tillable  soil, 
15  acres  woodland.  Dependable  water  supply. 
Colonial  stone  house  with  bath,  electricity, 
telephone,  heat.  Excellent  dairy  bam,  tile 
silo,  hen  house,  28  years  under  present  own¬ 
er.  Selling  because  of  illness.  Reasonable 
price  and  terms.  DR.  CHRISTOPHER 
MEYER,  owner,  1548  North  Edgewood  St., 
Arlington,  Va. 


FOR  RENT— Old  house  and  acreage.  STUART, 
Granite  Springs,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  COTTAGE  wanted.  Lakeland, 
Winter  Haven,  Clearwater  or  St.  Petersburg 
in  exchange  for  water-front  cottage  on  St. 
Lawrence  River  near  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 
JOHN  RICHARDS,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Massena,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP  RANCH — 3,500  capacity.  2  hours 
from  N.  Y.  1,000  acres;  large  stables,  barns, 
silos,  5  dwellings.  Price  $36,000.  Most  at¬ 
tractive  terms.  BROWNSHIELD,  1900  Grand 
Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


EIGHTEEN  ACRES,  six-room  house,  all  im¬ 
provements.  20  miles  East  of  Syracuse. 
ARTHUR  HESS,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — April  1st,  70-acre  farm,  modern 
dairy  barn,  good  house,  near’  state  highway, 
through  villages,  Central  High  School.  Pres¬ 
ent  tenant  14  years.  References  exchanged. 
MARVIN  C.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7-room  house,  good  condition. 

Deep  lot.  In  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  MRS. 
H.  BRUSH,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — Two  strong,  middle  aged 
experienced  men  wish  to  take  farm  on  a 
50-50  basis.  Write  to  EWALD  SCHMIDT. 
414  Grove  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WILL  BE  pleased  to  correspond  with  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  reliable  dairy  farmer,  with 
view  to  leasing  one  of  our  farms,  stocked 
with  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle  and  operated 
on  a  share  basis.  Warren  County.  N.  J. 
ADVERTISER  4493,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Old  7-room  house,  barn,  half 
acre;  $1,200.  150  acre  farm,  productive 

soil,  brook,  self  supporting;  price  $16,000. 
Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


HOLLAND  FAMILY  with  own  help  wants 
to  rent  good-size  dairy  farm  in  Orange 
County  by  April  1st.  Rent  not  over  $50. 
ADVERTISER  4505,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE  or  rent — 160-acre  dairy  farm. 

40  cow  yokes,  100-ton  silo,  6-can  cooler 
in  new  milk  room,  7-room  house,  all  elec¬ 
trically  equipped,  plenty  of  running  water; 
priced  very  low  to  right  party.  See  it  now. 
“Opportunity,”  BOX  26,  Sussex,  N.  J. 


WANTED — House,  grounds,  outbuildings  in 
or  near  town  within  100  miles  Atlantic 
City,  any  state.  Full  price  $1,000  cash;  photos. 
BOX  52,  Brigantine,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Farm,  Jersey,  Eastern  Shore,  ex¬ 
change  for  2-family  house,  plot  75  x  175, 
near  schools,  business  area  and  defense  fac¬ 
tories.  Value  $8,000.  Income  $100  monthly. 
H.  WHEALEY,  13  Pershing  Blvd.,  Baldwin, 
L.  I. 


SEVENTY-EIGHT  Acre  income-producing 
dairy  farm,  6  miles  Kingston,  New  York, 
where  milk  is  delivered.  24  head  stock. 
Necessary  machinery.  5-room  house,  elec¬ 
tricity.  ADVERTISER  4504,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 128-acre  dairy  and  '  general 
farm.  This  farm  is  nicely  located,!?  Orange 
County,  70  miles  to  New  York.  2V-  niles  to 
village,  to  churchs,  schools,  railroads,  buses, 
good  roads.  Private  lane  shade  trees.  Good 
tillage  soil.  Buildings,  good  condition.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4502,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANT  BUY  small  farm  in  New  Jersey 
New  York  for  poultry,  $3,000;  small  ca 
T.  GAUTHIER,  509  Amsterdam  Ave.  N.  Y, 


WANTED — About  20  acres.  Livable  house. 

Price  $2,000.  All  cash  75  miles  New  York. 
Full  particulars.  JOHNSON,  42  Oceanside 
Road,  Oceanside,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 138-acre  farm.  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Good  buildings,  electricity,  spring 
water,  close  church  and  school.  R.  P. 
ORNER,  Mill  Hall,  Penna. 


Help  Wanted 


MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  in 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  Minimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 

54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
half  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  consider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age,  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 

United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMO  ID  COMPANY,  Dept. 

R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

HELP  WANTED — Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  for  several  steady,  mid¬ 
dle  aged  or  older  men  as  laborers  to  har¬ 
vest  fruit  trees,  berry  plants  and  other 
nursery  stock  this  Fall.  Winter  and  early 
Spring  work  in  warehouse — grading,  sorting, 
tying,  etc.  Steady  job  for  right  men.  Dor¬ 
mitory  and  boarding  accommodations  furn- 
ished.  BURR  NURSERIES,  Manchester, 

Conn. 

HELP  WANTED — Several  good  dry-hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 

FARMS.  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New 
Jersey. 

DE  LAVAL  MACHINE  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  New  Jersey. 

FARM  MANAGER  wanted  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  farming  operation.  An 
excellent  position  for  a  first  class  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  directing  the  work  of  large 
crews  of  men  and  latest  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment.  Very  high  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Application  should  be  detailed  and 
confidential.  Please  send  snapshot.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CERTIFIED  FARM  experienced  Surge  ma¬ 
chine  single  milkers  start  $75.  Hand 
milkers  $65  and  board.  Advancement. 

RARITAN  VALLEY  FARMS,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  or  with  dairy  cattle.  $75  per  month, 
house,  milk,  coal,  garden  potatoes,  9-10  hours 
per  day,  day  off  per  week,  vacation  with 
pay.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  one  seeking  a  permanent  connection 
with  security  and  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  4389  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  hand  (married),  capable  of 
operating  tractors.  Permanent  positidh;  no 
milking.  State  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Located  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 
ADVERTISER  4415,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  prefer  no  children. 

Man  to  milk  and  care  for  test  cows. 
Guernseys.  Wife  to  care  and  board  help. 
Excellent  place  to  live.  ADVERTISER  4418, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54.00  per  month,  increas- 
ing  to  $62.00  after  three  months’  service,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  LETCH  WORTH  VILLAGE. 
Thiells,  stating  age  and  sending  reference 
from  previous  employer. 

WANTED — Married  man,  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  modern  poultry  farm.  No  liquor;  house 
on  premises.  ADVERTISER  4426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER — Married,  sober,  honest,  handy 
with  tools,  driver;  up-state.  $60  montmy, 
free  rooms,  electric,  telephone.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion.  Must  furnish  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Milker  and  barn  man,  able  to 
milk  20  cows,  no  outside  work.  $85  per 
month  and  board.  *  RANDOLPH  AUCLAIR, 
Millwood  Farm,  Framingham,  Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER-COOK.  Business  couple, 

6-year-old  school  boy.  Own  room,  $45. 
ADVERTISER  4475,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOSPITAL  HELP— Kitchen,  dining  room, 
porters  and  attendant  nurses.  Excellent 
quarters.  Will  accept  men  50  to  60  years, 
neat  appearing.  Apply  or  write  Personnel 
office,  MONTEFIORE  HOSPITAL,  100  East 
Gunhill  Road,  Bronx. 

WORKING  HERDSMAN— Large  Guernsey 
herd.  Prefer  man  about  40  with  small 
family.  Modern  house,  opportunity  advance¬ 
ment.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Warwick  160. 

EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  with  small 
family  to  work  on  dairy.  State  age  and 
wages  expected  in  first  letter.  ADOLPH 
PETERSEN,  Bloomfield,  Conn.  Phone  Hart¬ 
ford  7-0567. 

WANTED — Herdsman  experienced  with  pure¬ 
bred  Guernseys.  House  and  good  pay. 
Call  or  write  SAMUEL  REINFELD,  115  Keer 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Phone  Waverly  3-6344 
after  7  P.  M. 

WANTED — Energetic  middle  aged  or  young 
man,  assistant  on  large  poultry  farm.  No 
liquor.  Christian  surroundings.  MILTON 
ROBERTS,  West  Falls  Church,  Va. 

PLEASANT.  RELIABLE,  healthy  young 
woman  wanted  for  work  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  Jerseys.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  milking  machines  and  over 

21  years  old.  Write  fully  and  state  experience. 
ADVERTISER  4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  MAN  —  Experienced  dairyman. 

general  farming,  tractor  driver  and  care 
of  horses  and  pigs.  Good  home  with  modem 
improvements.  Steady  position.  Wife  to 
cook  for  3  men.  Write  for  appointment, 
stating  wages  requested  and  qualifications. 
SCHMALZ  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE  AGED,  steady  men,  handy  with 
tools,  not  now  employed  in  war  work, 
and  interested  in  obtaining  machine  shop 
experience  with  work  in  sight  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  will  receive  courteous  consideration  by 
writing  to  JOHN  WALDRON  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  MAN — To  operate  tractors  and  farm 
machinery  on  completely  mechanized  _<i. 
and  fruit  farm.  70  head  purebred 
and  1,000-tree  apple  erchard. 
industrious  and  have  some  mechanu-ai  ami-' 
ity.  9-hour  day.  Starting  wage  $60  monthly, 
room  and  board.  References  required. 
AUERFARM.  Bloomfield,  Conn. 


MEN  TO  help  around  saw  mill,  cutting  cord 
wood,  etc.  Elderly  men  accepted.  State 
lary  wanted,  in  addition  to  room  and  board. 
JOHN  NELSON,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SEVERAL  WOMEN  wanted  for  warehouse 
work  during  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring.  Liv¬ 
ing  accommodations  funished.  Steady  work 
for  the  right  people.  BURR  NURSERIES, 
Manchester,  Conn. 


MAN  FOR  general  farm  work  or  will  rent 
farm  with  or  without  stock  and  tools.  Good 
proposition  to  reliable  party.  BOX  256, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman.  $75 
month,  house,  lights.  ADVERTISER  4479, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER  House  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  man  who  can  butcher,  buy  live¬ 
stock  from  farmers,  make  himself  generally 
useful.  ADVERTISER  4480,  care  Rural  Newr- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  GIRL  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  One 
who  prefers  good  home  to  high  wages. 
Exceptional  opportunity  to  right  person. 
Write  to  J.  WEISSER,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Farming- 
dale.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook  for  small  boarding  house. 

Also  a  girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  C.  F.  WALDRON,  50  River  Street. 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WOMAN  OR  Girl  wanted  for  housework  in 
family  4  children.  Good  plain  cooking,  no 
laundry.  Own  room,  radio;  one  mile  from 
village.  Salary  $70.  Write,  giving  age, 
nationality,  experience  and  recent  references. 
BOX  345,  Central  Valley,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE— Milk-route  driver,  $70,  commis¬ 
sions,  5-room  house  with  bath,  wood,  milk; 
woman  to  do  part-time  domestic  work,  laun¬ 
dry,  vegetable-picking,  average  $55.  Give 
details,  past  experiences.  A-l  references  re¬ 
quired.  Mrs.  C.  A.  CHAPMAN,  Barrytown, 
N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  —  Married.  Preferably  45-55; 

New  Jersey  dairy  farm.  Must  be  sober, 
reliable.  Unusual  chance  for  honest,  conscien¬ 
tious  worker.  Give  exact  detailed  experience. 
ADVERTISER  4482,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER — Married,  for  general  farm;  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Williamsport,  Penna.  Must  under¬ 
stand  crops,  dairy  cattle,  horses,  operate 
tractor  and  repairs  to  machinery.  Steady 
position  for  reliable,  sober  man.  State  age, 
number  in  family,  experience,  reference  and 
salary  expected;  also  when  available.  Tenant 
house,  electric,  milk,  fuel  furnished.  Must 
board  farm  helper.  Also  single  man  to  milk 
and  assist  with  general  farm  work.  State 
age  and  salary  expected.  ADVERTISER 
4483,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  must  be  good 
milker,  for  test  cow  work.  Salary  $100 
per  month,  apartment,  fuel,  lights,  milk 
furnished.  Address  FRANK  SPANN,  Vau- 
cluse  Farm,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

WOULD  LIKE  to  communicate  with  middle 
aged  couple  interested  in  coming  South 
in  their  trailer  for  winter  and  having 
steady  job  on  dairy  near  town.  Must  be 
good  milker.  Work  not  heavy.  DOBBINS 
DAIRY,  Fort  Myers,  Florida. 


WANTED — Fireman,  full  maintenance.  Call 
Tarrytown  129  or  write  HACKLEY 
SCHOOL,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


TWO  WOMEN— For  farm  work.  One  milker 
and  barn  worker;  purebred  Jerseys;  Surge 
milking  machine.  One  teamster  and  trainer 
of  colts.  Excellent  living  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  married  couple  for 
cook  and  houseman,  family  of  two,  good 
home,  all  conveniences,  two  rooms  and  bath 
well  heated;  no  laundry  work.  State  age, 
wages;  references  required.  Location,  four 
miles  by  bus  from  Utica.  MRS.  D.  D. 
SMYTH,  Harts  Hill,  Whitesboro.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Married  man,  general  farm  work, 
milk  4  cows.  $90  a  month,  house,  fuel, 
light  and  milk.  N.  BENDTSEN,  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  for  Children,  West’  Rocks  Rd., 
Norwalk,  Conn. 


HOUSEKEEPER— Sleep  in.  Catholic  pre¬ 
ferred;  own  room;  family  laundry  out; 
children  6.  4%  and  2V2.  $60  monthly  to 

start.  ADVERTISER  4487,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED  —  Competent  creamery  fore 
Plant  handling  approximately  6,000  p&rf?Tds 
of  fluid  retail  milk  daily.  Must  be  familiar 
with  pasteurizing,  sampling,  testing  and 
modern  dairy  machinery.  Knowledge  of 
refrigeration  valuable.  Permanent  position 
with  established  firm.  References  given  and 
required.  State  age,  nationality,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Address  reply  to  the 
SHREWSBURY  DAIRY  COMPANY,  INC., 
Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single,  middle  aged  man 
to  work  on  dairy  farm:  mostly  barn  work. 
LEONARD  BLOOD.  R.D.  1,  Johnstpwn,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER — Small  apartment,  no  cook¬ 
ing,  one  child,  Sundays  off,  good  home. 
$50  month.  MRS.  BEATRICE  AUERBACH, 
2165  Ryer  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
- — .  -■  - 

MAID — For  house  work  in  Doctor’s  home; 

other  help  kept.  Write  at  once.  MRS. 
N.  L.  BARONE,  97  Forest  Ave.,  Jamestown. 
N.  Y. 

MARRIED  FARMER  for  small,  general  farm, 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Salary  $100 
monthly.  Modern  apartment  with  light  and 
heat  furnished,  also  usual  milk,  eggs,  po¬ 
tatoes.  Steady  job  for  right  man.  Write 
full  details  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4488,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple  between  40  to  55 
years  old  to  supervise  thirty  boys.  Salary 
$142  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply  in 
person,  CONNECTICUT  STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS.  Meriden,  Conn. 

WANTED — Three-time  DeLaval  milker.  9 
hours  a  day,  514  days  a  week.  State 
wages  expected  and  qualifications  in  first 
letter.  RUSSELL  S.  EDMONDS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber \ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  588 
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THROUGHOUT  THE 
ENTIRE  LACTATION— SWITCH  TO 

BEACON 

TEST  COW  RATION 

B  eacon  Test  Cow  Ration  has  already  helped 
establish  Seven  World’s  Records  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  .  .  .  not  by  forcing,  or  by  over-stimu¬ 
lation,  but  by  scientifically  balanced,  highly 
nutritious  feed  elements  that  safely  promote 
a  steady  high  milk  production.  If  you  want 
better  milk  checks,  together  with  a  continu¬ 
ously  producing  herd,  change  over  now  to 
Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration.  It  helps  to  build  up 
the  cow’s  body  reserves  and  flesh  so  that  she 
can  naturally  reach  and  hold  an  increased 
production  level  .  .  .  it’s  the  safe  feed  that 
first  safeguards  the  herd  and  then  gets  you 
bigger  milk  checks! 

Make  Beacon  Test  Cow  Ration  the  stan¬ 
dard  feed  for  your  cows,  as  thousands  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  Beacon  users  have  already  done.  The 
Beacon  name  is  your  guarantee  of 
high  quality  and  real  satisfaction. 
See  your  local  Beacon  Dealer  today! 

THE  BEACON  MILLING  COMPANY,  INC. 
Cayuga,  New  York 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Ml  kindj  of  new  and  reconditioned  pine  for  waUr 
system*,  greenhouse.,  irrigations,  fenow.  oto. 
Cut  to  sketch  and  stocked.  Mao  — 

FITTINGS,  VALVES,  PUMPS  and  SUPPLIES 

Write  us  your  wants  and  let  us  auote  you  price.. 

ALBERT  PIPE  SUPPLY  CO..  Inc. 
Berry  &  No.  13th  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


GET  MORE  MILK/ 


Feed  LACTO  before  and  after  caiving  « 


I 
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Healthy  cows  produce  more  milk.  Protect  your  cow’s  health  by 
feeding  LACTO — the  modern  cow  tonic — before  and  after  calving 
or  whenever  cows  are  off  feed.  LACTO  contains  Vitamin  D, 
Manganese,  and  Iodine  in  addition  to  beneficial  minerals  and 
herbs.  Get  LACTO  today  from  your  local  dealer.  For  Free  de» 
scriptive  folder,  write  to  Dept.  N-ll. 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.  Myerstown,  Pennq. 

LACTO 

_ COW  TONIC 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY 


Stripping  Cows 

Should  cows  be  stripped  after  they 
have  been  machine  milked?  e.  h. 

It  is  necessary  to  strip  some  cows. 
Probably  most  cows  are  stripped  fol¬ 
lowing  removal  of  the  teat  cups  be¬ 
cause  they  have  not  been  properly 
trained  or  handled.  A  recent  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  this  important  and 
practical  subject  at  the  annual  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Convention  brought 
out  some  very  valuable  information. 
This  was  following  the  address  of 
Dr.  Petersen  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  has  found,  based  on 
numerous  observations  and  tests,  that 
it  is  not  advisable  to  strip  if  the  cows 
can  be  trained  to  let  their  milk  down. 
It  was  mentioned  that  the  most  ap¬ 
propriate  age  and  time  to  begin  this 
training  is  when  the  heifers  are  first 
milked.  It  was  suggested  that  about 
one  minute  before  the  machine  is 
put  on  the  udder,  stimulation  be 
given  by  massage  and  comfortably 
warm  applications  with  suitable  hot 
cloths  or  towels.  A  little  chlorine 
solution  should  be  added  to  this 
water.  The  teat  cups  should  also 
be  dipped  and  allowed  to  remain  a 
short  time  in  this  body  temperature 
chlorine  water.  When  the  warmed 
teat  cups  are  then  placed  on  the 
stimulated  udder  the  milk  flow  is  im¬ 
mediate  and  entire. 

Young  cows  properly  handled  and 
so  trained  give  down  completely  and 
are  entirely  milked  out  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  The  milker  must  be 
able  to  tell  from  handling  the  udder 
if  all  milk  is  removed.  The  milking 
machine  should  be  taken  off  the  ud¬ 
der  promptly.  If  any  stripping  is  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  accomplished 
immediately  following  removal  of  the 
teat  cups.  Delay  in  stripping  will  in¬ 
crease  its  necessity  and  drag  out  the 
milking  operation.  This  will  make 
for  slower,  harder  milking  and  a 
higher  incidence  of  udder  trouble  and 
infection. 


Feeding  Pumpkins 

I  have  a  lot  of  pumpkins.  How  is 
the  best  way  to  feed  them  to  live¬ 
stock?  h.  B. 

Pumpkins  have  an  average  of  about 
90  percent  moisture  content.  There¬ 
fore,  their  comparative  feeding  value 
is  low.  Hay,  on  the  average,  con¬ 
tains  only  10  percent  moisture  and 
grass  averages  only  about  70  percent. 
Even  corn  silage  contains  an  average 
of  about  30  percent  dry  matter.  There 
is  very  little  information  available 
concerning  the  possibility  of  ensil¬ 
ing  pumpkins,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  grass  or  regular  corn  silage.  I 
have  encountered  a  few  cases  where 
pumpkins  have  been  mixed  with  corn 
silage  and  satisfactory  results  re¬ 
ported.  If  chopped,  or  shredded,  and 
fed  to  dairy  cows,  one  ton  of  pump¬ 
kins  has  the  feed  value  equivalent  of 
about  350  pounds  of  average  mixed 
pasture  hay.  About  800  pounds  of 
corn  silage  has  a  feed  value  equal 
to  one  ton  of  pumpkins.  Due  to  their 
high  water  content  they  are  not  suited, 
for  fattening  livestock,  although  they 
can  be  fed  to  a  limited  extent.  Some 
hog  men  report  good  results  from 
feeding  pumpkins  and  pumpkin  seeds- 
to  brood  sows  and  gilts.  There  is 
also  some  claim  that  pumpkin  seeds 
help  eliminate  internal  parasites. 


Pig  Parasites 

I  have  two  sows  with  three  week- 
old  pigs.  The  sows  have  rubbed  all 
their  hair  off  and  the  skin  seems  to 
be  pitted  and  rough.  I  believe  they 
have  the  mange.  They  also  have  no 
appetite.  w.  t. 

Maryland 

Spraying  the  sows  with  old  crank 
case  drainings  from  a  motor,  which 
has  not  been  burning  leaded  gas, 
such  as  Ethyl  gas,  has  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  in  many  such  cases. 
About  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  oil 
added  to  each  two  gallons  of  old 
crank  case  oil  helps  to  thin  the  oil 
and  has  killing  properties  for  skin 
parasites.  It  is  advisable  to  cover 
all  parts  of  the  body,  including  belly 
and  under  part  of  hams  and  should¬ 
ers.  Repeat  in  10  days  for  four 
applications.  Spray  floors  and  walls 
of  pens  with  the  oil.  If  possible  let 
them  have  access  to  good  pasture.  Do 
not  let  them  get  wet  or  chilled  for 
several  days  following  oil  appli¬ 
cations.  Fresh  light  lubricating  oil 
is,  of  course,  equally  satisfactory, 
about  grade  No.  10  would  be  suitable. 


CONCRETE 


While  you’re  improving  your  farm  for 
greater  “war  food”  production,  do  the 
job  for  keeps ,  with  concretel  Here’s  a 
“how  to  do  it”  book  that  will  help  you 
build  such  essential  structures  as: 


Barn  Floors 
Feeding  Floors 
Walks,  Runways 
Foundations 
Concrete  Masonry 
Construction 
Cisterns 


Watering  Tanks 
Septic  Tanks 
Home  Improvements 
Manure  Pits 
Trench  Silos 
Hog  Wallows 
Soil-Saving  Dams 


Remember,  concrete  is  firesafe,  termite- 
proof,  easy  to  work  with,  low  in  first 
cost,  needs  little  upkeep,  endures  for 
generations— and  it  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  critical  war  materials. 


Paste  on  penny  postal  and  mail 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  j 

Dept  Kllb-16,347  Madison  Are.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  ’ '  Concrete  Handbook  of  I 
Permanent  Farm  Construction.”! am  I 
especially  interested  in 


|  Name - 

St.  or  R.R.  No _ 

City - Sta  te 


For  COMFORT  and 
PROTECTION  .  .  . 


When  the  weather’s  bad  and  there  s  a  tough 
job  to  do,  just  slip  on  a  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket. 
Enjoy  the  high,  warm  collar,  the  roomy 
pockets  and  the  snap  fasteners  that  won’t  pull 
off.  Note  the  doubly  reinforced  tailoring  and 
the  non-binding  arms  and  shoulders. 

Yes,  here’s  a  jacket  that  will  pay  back  its 
small  cost  every  year.  And  there’s  a  vest,  too, 
for  extra  warmth.  Either  one,  or  both  make  an 
ideal  combination — famous  for  over  40  years 
as  the  best  buy  in  comfort  and  protection 
ever  known.  Eight  styles  and  all  sizes — at 
your  dealer’s — or 

Send  for  FREE  folder  and  sample  of  doth. 


BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

176  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mas*. 
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Orchard  Mulching 

By  J.  K.  Shaw 

Trees  grow  naturally  in  forests.  They  grow 
close  together  and  their  crowns  form  a  more 
or  less  dense  canopy  above  the  earth.  The  soil 
beneath  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  leaves  and 
other  organic  matter  in  a  more  or  less  decayed 
condition.  This  layer  and  the  surface  soil  is 
filled  with  small  roots.  If  the  surface  layer  is 
removed  or  destroyed  by  fire,  the  trees  suffer. 

Now  it  would  be  foolish  to  argue  that  fruit 
trees  should  be  grown  in  the  same  manner  as 
forest  trees.  For  one  thing,  we  grow  forest 
trees  mainly  for  long  straight  trunks,  while 
we  want  no  more  top  than  is  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  desirable  trunk.  We  grow  fruit  trees 
with  a  directly  contrary  purpose;  we  want 
only  enough  trunk  to  support  the  crown  which 
we  desire  to  be  large  to  produce  as  many  fruits 
as  possible.  Many  years  ago,  I  saw  a  forest 
of  apple  trees  planted  a  few  feet  apart  with 
bare  crooked  trunks  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high. 
It  did  not  look  at  all  like  a  profitable  orchard. 
Many  orchards  do  bear  a  slight  resemblance 
to  this  apple  forest.  The  trees  are  too  close 
together.  Within  reasonable  limits,  an  acre 
of  land  can  produce  only  about  so  many 
apples,  no  matter  how  many  trees  are  on  it. 
“Within  reasonable  limits”  means  that  tips  of 
branches  of  adjacent  trees  do  not  interlace 
nor  is  there  more  than  a  few  feet  between 
them.  Of  course,  some  acres  can  produce 
more  than  others,  and  lack  of  proper  care  will 
reduce  and  even  ruin  production. 

Forest  Floors 

The  nature  of  the  forest  floor,  however,  does 
give  us  a  hint  as  to  conditions  that  fruit  trees 
like.  A  ground  cover  of  decaying  organic 
matter  seems  to  furnish  ideal  conditions  for 
fruit  as  well  as  for  forest  trees.  While  the 
forest  can  itself  produce  the  necessary  organic 
matter,  the  orchard  cannot  do  so.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  grow  at  least  a  part  of  the  required 
material  outside  the  orchard  and  bring  it  in 
among  the  trees. 

All  this  is  a  round  about  way  of  introducing 
the  subject  of  growing  orchards  on  the  mulch¬ 
ing  system,  an  orchard  practice  that  is  gain¬ 
ing  favor  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  Of 
course,  mulching  orchards  is  really  not  new; 
it  has  been  practiced  in  occasional  orchards 
for  many  years.  Maintenance  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  in  orchards  has  long  been  a  problem  that 
has  been  met  in  various  ways.  The  use  of 
manure,  growing  cover  crops  among  the  trees 
and  sod  or  sod  mulch  have  been  the  common 
methods  of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  organic 
matter  in  orchard  soils.  It  has  long  been  felt 
that  all  these  methods  fall  short  of  perfection. 
None  produce  a  ground  cover  like  that  in  the 
forest.  The  soil  beneath  and  between  the 
trees  of  a  mature  bearing  orchard  will  not 
produce  enough  organic  matter  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trees.  Sufficient  stable  manure  is 
not  obtainable.  Hence,  the  practice  of  bring¬ 
ing  waste  hay  of  low  feeding  value,  straw  and 
other  organic  matter  from  various  sources. 

Waste  Hay  Mulch 

Experiments  in  mulch¬ 
ing  were  begun  at  the 
Massachusetts  E  x  p  e  r  i- 
ment  Station  20  years 
ago.  Waste  hay  was 
brought  into  two  small 
orchards  and  spread 
around  10 -year -old 
Wealthy  and  McIntosh 
trees  at  the  rate  of  about 
six  or  eight  tons  per 
acre  annually.  This  is 
probably  more  than  was 
necessary.  None  has 
been  added  for  the  past 
three  years,  yet  there  is 
a  layer  of  mulch  eight  or 
ten  inches  deep  with 
witch  grass  hiding  the 
mulch  completely.  No 
fertilizer  (other  than 
that  in  the  hay)  has 
been  applied  during  the 
20-year  period.  It  was 
two  or  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  beneficial  effect 
of  the  mulch  appeared. 

Since  then,  the  trees 
have  grown  well  and 
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McIntosh  apple  tree  in  the  early  years  of  mulch¬ 
ing.  As  the  tree  grew,  the  upright  growing 
branches  bent  down  with  fruit  and  the  mulched 

area  was  extended. 

produced  very  satisfactory  crops.  Beneath 
the  mulch  is  a  layer  of  humus  with  numerous 
small  rootlets  running  through  the  surface 
soil.  Five  years  ago,  we  mulched  another  cul¬ 
tivated  plot  of  ten  McIntosh  trees  that  had 
not  been  fertilized  for  17  years  and  were  in 
poor  condition  and  bearing  light  crops.  This 
mulch  was  less  in  amount  and  was  applied  to 
the  bare  soil  instead  of  on  sod,  as  in  the  earlier 
orchard.  The  response  of  the  trees  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  most  satisfactory.  Growth  was 
vigorous  and  crops  were  good.  Rootlets  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  surface  soil  during  the  second 
year. 

We  have  found  extraordinarily  high  nitrates 
and  abundant  available  potash  under  mulch, 
yet  these  trees  were  not  over  vegetative  and 
bore  large  crops  of  well-colored  apples.  Pre¬ 
harvest  drop  was  larger  than  in  adjoining  plots 
in  cultivation,  yet  more  apples  were  picked 
from  the  trees.  ,  However,  in  our  experience, 
bearing  orchards  heavily  mulched  with  waste 
hay,  without  other  fertilizer,  may  become  over 
vigorous. 

Mulching  Effects 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  excellent 
effects  of  the  mulch:  The  rainfall  is  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  soil  and  evaporation  is  less, 
making  a  more  abundant  and  constant  water 
supply  for  the  trees.  The  soil  is  cooler  in 
Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  under 
cultivation  or  sod,  which  may  or  may  not  in¬ 
fluence  performance.  The  supply  of  nitrates 
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and  available  potash  is  high.  This  may  also 
be  true  for  phosphorus  and  other  mineral 
nutrients  in  the  soil.  The  mulch  may  supply 
minor  elements  lacking  in  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  and  now  believed  to  be  necessary  for 
good  growth  and  production.  The  aeration 
of  the  surface  soil,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trees,  is  better  than  under 
other  systems  of  culture.  The  feeding  rootlets 
attracted  by  favorable  conditions,  penetrate 
this  surface  layer  and  absorb  mineral  nutri¬ 
ents  released  from  the  organic  matter  before 
they  are  fixed  in  the  soil.  This  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  root  development  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  soil  where  the  water  supply  is 
more  constant.  Soil  erosion  is  prevented,  re¬ 
taining  the  best  of  the  soil  and  its  mineral 
nutrients. 

Mulching  Materials 

The  practice  of  bringing  mulch  into  the  or¬ 
chard  is  increasing  among  practical  growers. 
It  has  been  tried  with  good  results  by  several 
experiment  stations,  especially  those  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  It  seems  to  be  good  over  a  wide 
range  of  soils  and  with  all  tree  and  bush  fruits. 
All  sorts  of  materials  have  been  tried,  but 
waste  hay  that  has  a  low  feeding  value  for 
animals  has  been  most  used.  Straw  has  been 
tried  with  good  results,  but  is  more  likely  to 
call  for  supplemented  applications  of  fertilizer 
because  straw  has  a  lower  content  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  elements  than  waste  hay.  _ 

W.  B.  Farmer,  of  Hampton  Falls,  New 
Hampshire,  a  farmer  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  has  for  years  brought  into  his  orchard 
immense  quantities  of  sea  weed  from  the 
nearby  ocean  shore.  This  supplies  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  potassium,  magnesium  and 
other  mineral  nutrients  which  benefit  the 
trees.  His  results  have  been  excellent.  Many 
New  England  fruit  growers  have  used  shred¬ 
ded  banana  stems  from  the  Boston  importers 
with  good  results.  Both  these  materials  decay 
quickly  and  release  the  nutrients  they  con¬ 
tain. 

But  such  materials  are  not  generally  avail¬ 
able  and  the  eastern  fruit  grower  must  depend 
largely  on  hay  or  some  similar  material  than 
can  be  produced  conveniently  and  cheaply. 
There  is  some  question  whether  the  ideal 
mulching  material  should  be  one  that  decays 
quickly  or  one  that  is  resistant  to  decay.  In¬ 
vestigators  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  experimenting  with  numer¬ 
ous  grasses  not  now  commonly  grown.  They 
may  find  among  these  grasses  something  that 
is  especially  suitable  for  mulching,  but  at 
present  it  is  known  that  any  of  the  commonly 
grown  grasses  are  satisfactory. 

There  are  many  orchards  in  New  England 
and  probably  elsewhere,  which  are  on  soils 
that  are  too  shallow  for  best  performance  of 
the  trees.  The  owner  would  be  better  off  if 
he  removed  the  trees  on  these  poor  soils  and 
devoted  the  land  to  growing  hay  that  could 
be  carried  in  among  the  trees  on  better  soils. 
Such  poor  orchard  soils,  if  not  subject  to 
drought,  may  be  quite  satisfactory  for  grow¬ 
ing  hay. 

The  benefits  of  a 
mulch  application  will 
last  for  several  years 
while  direct  fertilization 
is  a  year  to  year  propo¬ 
sition.  Mulching  is  like 
putting  a  part  of  your 
income  in  the  bank.  A 
mulch  crop  may  be  har¬ 
vested  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time,  but 
it  would  seem  best  to  do 
it  when  the  dry  matter 
and  mineral  content  of 
the  crop  is  at  the  maxi¬ 
mum.  If  fertilizer  is 
necessary  for  a  heavy 
mulch  crop,  we  should 
seek  to  conserve  all  of  it 
for  the  orchard. 

Mulching  Methods 

If  one  is  to  undertake 
growing  a  crop  for  the 
express  purpose  of 
mulching  orchards,  the 
question  arises,  “What 
crop  shall  I  grow?”  No 
specific  recommendations 
can  be,  made,  but  it 
(Continued  on  Page  598) 


Wealthy  apple  trees  in  full  bloom.  There  is  a  heavy  layer  of  mulching  material  with  witch 

grass  growing  up  through  it. 
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Marketing  Turkeys 

When  Tyler  Sprague,  of  Bartonville,  Ill., 
a  suburb  of  Peoria,  started  growing  turkeys  in 

1939,  he  had  an  idea  that  he  could  sell  locally 
at  retail  all  that  he  could  raise.  He  wanted 
to  prove  to  himself  that  better  prices  and  more 
profit  could  be  obtained  by  building  a  clientele 
of  steady  customers,  who  would  appreciate 
quality.  He  did  not  under-estimate  the  diffi¬ 
culties.  There  was  no  such  thing  in  Peoria  as 
a  market  price.  Most  of  the  turkeys  sold  in 
the  territory  came  from  the  big  packing  houses 
and  were  sold  through  grocers  and  meat  deal¬ 
ers.  There  was  much  variation  in  prices  and 
more  so  in  quality.  These  turkeys  had  been 
raised  and  sold  at  wholesale  to  the  packers, 
who  in  turn  sold  them  to  retail  dealers.  Mr. 
Sprague  did  not  figure  there  was  any  great 
profit  in  following  the  general  trend  and  sell¬ 
ing  at  wholesale. 

To  sell  at  retail,  however,  he  must  have 
some  method  of  letting  people  know  that  he 
had  high  quality  turkeys  for  sale.  He  figured 
that  he  must  do  considerable  advertising.  He 
knew  the  advertising  cost  per  unit  would  be 
higher  the  first  few  years,  but  that  the  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  would  lessen  each  succeeding 
year.  He  did  not  figure  on  making  any  profit 
the  first  two  or  three  years  while  establishing 
his  business  on  a  permanent  footing.  His 
whole  idea  was  to  build  it  to  a  point  where 
eventually  he  would  be  able  to  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  a  price  per  pound  that  would  cover  all 
the  advertising  and  marketing  that  had  to  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  actual  turkey. 

The  first  year  he  raised  and  sold  300  tur¬ 
keys.  His  success  was  such  that  the  next  year, 

1940,  he  sold  1,400  birds.  In  1941  he  sold  more 
than  2,800,  and  his  1942  estimate  is  4,250. 
Each  succeeding  year  has  made  him  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Each  year  he  has  improved  his  publicity 
and  marketing  methods.  The  methods  he  used 
last  year,  and  which  are  being  used  again  this 
year  with  a  few  variations,  show  what  can  be 
accomplished.  Four  methods  of  direct  pub¬ 
licity  were  used.  These  consisted  of  direct 
mail,  newspaper  advertising,  radio  announce¬ 
ments  and  package  advertising. 

The  mailing  list  used  for  direct  mail  pub¬ 
licity  was  secured  from  three  sources.  The 
first  was  made  up  of  all  previous  purchasers 
of  turkeys,  secured  from  the  order  books. 
This  list  had  approximately  1,500 
names.  The  second  was  a  list  of 
600  names  of  wives  of  physicians, 
dentists  and  other  professional 
people  of  Peoria,  obtained  from  a 
local  mail  order  advertising  firm. 

The  third  was  a  list  of  400  busi¬ 
ness  houses  and  factories,  which 
were  large  enough  to  consider  giv¬ 
ing  turkeys  to  their  employes  for 
holiday  gifts.  The  letters  mailed 
to  these  three  groups  were,  of 
course,  different.  However,  the 
same  letterhead  was  used  for  all 
letters,  the  difference  being  in  the 
wording  of  the  letter  itself. 

Th  letterheads  bore  the  name  of 
“The  Pilgrim  Farm”  and  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “The  Best  Home  Turkeys 
Ever  Had”.  They  were  beautifully 
lithographed  with  a  combination 
picture  of  corn,  pumpkins  and 
turkey.  They  were  multigraphed 
in  brown  ink.  They  contained  an 
invitation  to  the  prospects  to  visit 
the  farm  and  pick  out  their  own 
live  turkeys.  All  letters  were 
mailed  under  first  class  postage. 

The  cost  of  letterheads  and  enve¬ 
lopes  together  was  $20  per  thousand.  The 
letter  itself  was  set  up  and  multigraphed  at  a 
total  cost  of  $25  for  the  three  different  letters, 
with  a  total  run  of  2,500.  The  total  cost  of  the 
letters  and  envelopes  was  thus  $75  for  the 
2,500  units. 

Mailed  with  the  letters  were  two  order 
cards  and  a  prepaid  reply  envelope.  The  or¬ 
der  cards  were  just  alike,  except  that  one  had 
a  request  on  it  to  hand  it  to  a  friend.  The 
order  cards  cost  $3  per  thousand.  To  get  this 
price,  a  total  of  10,000  cards  were  printed. 
Some  of  these  are  still  on  hand.  A  good  many 
were  used  by  the  people  taking  the  orders 
either  over  the  telephone  or  from  customers 
who  went  out  to  the  farm.  They  proved  very 
handy  for  this  purpose,  since  all  information 


needed  could  be  filled  in  while  talking  to  the 
customer  and  no  information  needed  was 
missed.  The  total  cost  of  the  order  blanks 
used  for  the  letters  only,  about  5,000  cards, 
amounted  to  $15.  The  reply  envelopes  cost 
$4  per  thousand  or  $10  for  the  2,500  used. 
The  outgoing  .postage,  2  cents  for  each  letter, 
came  to  $50.  The  incoming  mail  cost  three 
cents  per  letter. 

The  total  cost  of  the  direct  mail  job  was 
about  $151.50.  “In  addition  to  this  cost”,  says 
Mr.  Sprague,  “there  were  also  many  hours  of 
labor  spent  in  addressing  letters  and  enve¬ 
lopes.  We  did  not  keep  any-  record  of  this 
time  since  it  was  done  at  home  by  Mrs. 
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This  attractive  “Suit  Case ”  package  is  used  in 
marketing  turkeys  at  Tyler  Sprague’s  Pilgrim 
Farm  in  Illinois 

Sprague  and  some  of  her  friends  who  are  able 
to  type. 

At  the  same  time  the  addressing  was  done, 
a  list  was  made  of  every  person  to  whom  a 
letter  was  sent.  These  were  typed  on  filing 
cards  and  filed  in  alphabetical  order.  Each 
of  the  three  groups  mentioned  is  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  color  card,  so  one  can  tell  where  the 
card  came  from  at  a  glance.  In  every  case 
where  turkeys  had  been  ordered  in  previous 
years,  the  order  number,  date  and  number  of 
turkeys  purchased  were  typed  on  the  cards. 
These  cards  have  now  been  brought  up  to  date, 
filling  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  pur¬ 
chasers  who  bought  for  the  first  time  last  year. 


Incidentally,  these  cards  are  saving  a  lot  of 
work  this  year,  since  envelopes  and  letters  can 
be  addressed  directly  from  the  cards. 

Only  about  50  orders  were  mailed  in.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Sprague,  it  is  impossible  to 
even  guess  as  to  how  many  oi'ders  were 
’phoned  in  as  a  result  of  the  letters;  and  also 
impossible  to  tell  how  many  people  came  out 
to  the  farm  because  of  the  letters. 

Newspaper  advertisements  were  run  in  each 
of  the  two  city  papers  for  ten  days  before 
Thanksgiving  and  for  ten  days  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  These  were  run  in  both  the  classified 
section,  the  cost  of  which  is  very  cheap,  since 
it  comes  under  a  special  holiday  rate,  and  in 
the  display  advertising  department.  All  bore 
the  picture  of  a  turkey.  They  appeared  on  the 


back  page  of  one  paper  and  on  the  front  page 
of  the  last  section  of  the  other  paper.  These 
positions  cost  more  but,  without  question,  were 
worth  more.  Thus,  a  total  of  20  display  and 
20  classified  ads.  were  used.  The  total  cost 
of  advertising  in  both  papers  was  $305.45.  An 
order  for  more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  papers. 
They  used  the  turkeys  as  gifts  for  their  car¬ 
riers  who  secured  new  subscriptions  for  the 
paper. 

Besides  the  newspaper  advertising  and  the 
mailing  of  the  letters,  the  radio  was  used  and 
books  of  “Pilgrim  Farm”  matches  and  free 
turkey  recipe  circulars  were  distributed.  The 
cost  of  radio  announcements  was  $165  for  35 
spots  and  $60  for  the  Christmas  Capers  pro¬ 
gram,  making  a  total  cost  of  $225.  However, 
we  sold  at  regular  retail  prices  all  the  tur¬ 
keys  the  radio  station  used  for  gifts  on  the 
Christmas  Capers  program.  This  brought  back 
about  $80  of  business,  besides  giving  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  one-half  hour  during  each  of  four¬ 
teen  programs.  The  radio  station  gave  the 
turkeys  to  the  persons  who  counted  correctly 
the  number  of  times  any  given  word  was 
spoken  during  the  time  the  program  was  on 
the  air.  The  book  matches  cost  $75  for  25,000 
books.  The  recipe  blanks  cost  $30  for  25,000 
— 5,000  each  of  five  different  recipes. 

An  innovation  used  for  the  first  time  last 
year  was  a  cardboard  container  for  each  tur¬ 
key.’  This  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  suit 
case,  with  a  good  cardboard  handle.  It  was 
decorated  with  a  picture  of  a  turkey  and  the 
name  of  the  farm.  The  turkeys  were  wrapped 
in  cellophane  and  packed  in  green  shredded 
cellaphane  in  the  carrier.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprague  designed  the  carrier  themselves.  They 
cost  13.7  cents  each  in  lots  of  5,000.  The  same 
carton  is  being,  used  this  year.  On  it  is 
printed,  “This  will  make  a  fine  carton  for 
packing  your  next  picnic  lunch.”  The  total 
cost  of  all  advertising  and  cartons  was  about 
$1,090,  or  an  average  of  about  40  cents  per 
turkey  sold.  This  is  considerably  less  than 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  turkeys.  Mr.  Sprague  considers  the 
cartons  they  used  to  be  their  best  form  of 
advertising:  The  containers  received  many 
complimentary  remarks. 

In  discussing  turkey  marketing  problems, 
Mr.  Sprague  further  mentioned  that:  “This 
year  we  are  going  to  try  to  transfer  some  of 
the  last  moment  business  to  gro¬ 
cery  stores.  Our  idea  is  to  con¬ 
tact  a  store  in  each  neighborhood 
and  make  arrangements  for  them 
to  take  orders  for  our  turkeys. 
The  names  of  these  stores  will  be 
advertised,  at  our  expense,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  own  ads.  These 
stores  will  ask  the  same  price  as 
w'£  do  at  the  farm.  To  be  certain 
that  the  stores  actually  sell  our 
turkeys,  we  have  purchased  metal 
tags  to  fasten  on  the  wing  of  each 
turkey  leaving  our  farm.  This 
tag  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
turkey  without  destroying  the 
wing.  A  disk  on  the  on  the  tag 
bears  the  name  of  Pilgrim  Farm, 
which  is  a  registered  trade  mark. 
Grocers  taking  orders  will  be  paid 
a  commission. 

“Our  biggest  trouble  last  year 
was  the  making  of  deliveries.  We 
still  had  cars  delivering  turkeys  at 
2  a.  m.  Christmas  day.  We  hope 
that  the  grocery  store  idea  will 
help  to  solve  this  problem  to  some 
extent,  at  least.” 

While  the  marketing  goal  for 
Pilgrim  Farm  turkeys  is  being  neared,  it  has 
not  yet  been  fully  attained.  Last  year  Mr. 
Sprague  had  to  quit  taking  orders  two  days 
before  Christmas,  because  he  was  completely 
sold  out.  For  a  few  days  during  this  period 
the  only  way  a  phone  call  could  get  through 
to  their  farm  was  by  asking  the  operator  to 
make  connection  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  estimated  they  could  have  sold  about 
800  more  turkeys  if  it  had  been  possible  to  fill 
all  orders.  When  customers  were  told  no  more 
Pilgrim  Farm  turkeys  were  available  they 
were  very  disappointed.  This  is  characteristic 
of  human  nature.  Additional  premium  prices 
were  frequently  offered,  but  all  orders  were 
handled  on  the  same  basis.  It  was  a  case  of 
first  come  first  served.  Harry  L.  Spooner. 


Photo — L.  L.  Howe,  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
The  White  Holland  turkeys  on  the  Cline  Farm  in  Allegany  County,  New 
York,  are  being  well  fattened  for  the  holiday  season. 
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Are  You  Doing  Your  Part? 


★WEATHER  PROOF  YOUR  HOUSE  ...-.Install  storm  windows  and 

doors  or  install  weather  stripping  ...  —  Insulate  ceilings  and  walls  ... _ 

Keep  fireplace  dampers  tightly  closed  or  openings  sealed  when  not  in  use. 


UTICA  Boilers  and 
Radiators  are  efficient 
and  economical. 


★AVOID  OVER  HEATING _ Wear  suffi¬ 

cient  clothing  and  maintain  lower  temperature 

_ _ _ _ Turn  off  heat  in  garage  and  sun  porch . . .  _ 

Turn  off  heat  in  unused  rooms  and  keep  doors 

tightly  closed  ... _ Turn  off  heat  in  bed  rooms 

at  night  while  windows  are  opened. 

★RECONDITION  HEATING  SYSTEM 
Have  the  heating  system  inspected  by  a  com¬ 
petent  plumber  or  heating  contractor  paying 
particular  attention  to  air  bound  radiators  and 
air  valves  ...  —  Clean  furnace  and  boiler  flues 

...  —  Inspect  boilers  and  pipe  insulation  ... _ 

Repaint  bronze  finished  radiators  —  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  oil  paint  will  improve  their 
efficiency. 

♦  ♦  ♦  — —  By  following  these  suggestions  you  can 
effect  substantial  fuel  savings  ...  —  Invest  the 
difference  in  WAR  BONDS. 

★  BUY  WAR  BONDS  TODAY  and  put 
them  aside  to  buy  a  new  modern  Utica  Heating 
System  after  the  war  is  won. 


★We  will  send  you  an  attractive  historical  War 
Savings  Bond  booklet  if  you  will  send  us  your 
name  and  address. 

UTICA  RADIATOR 

CORPORATION 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of  |  ABOUT 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.  Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222-C  State  St..  Marshall,  Mich. 


FLEX-O-SEAL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc. 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFC.  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HlllllHHHHIIIHIIIIUmilllllllHHIimiHIII 


For  $2  postpaid.  Edmond’s  Poultry 
Account  Book.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

FULL  MONTHS 


25 


Imagine  !  25  cents  brings  you  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  for 
8  full  months.  You  profit  by  the  latest  results  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  You  get  the  first-hand  experience  of  practical  dirt  farmers. 
You  receive  hundreds  of  invaluable  tips  on  the  everyday  problems 
of  farm  and  country  life. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  is  a  family  journal.  Every  page 
is  wholesome  and  clean.  Every  advertisement  is  guaranteed. 

“Publisher’s  Desk”  protects  you  by  exposing  crooked  business 
concerns  and  insurance  schemes.  “Subscriber’s  Exchange  provides 
you  with  a  market  for  practically  anything  you  want  to  buy  or  sell. 

Try  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  for  a  8-month  trial. 
Or,  perhaps  you  can  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  a 
good  friend. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  City 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D . Box . 

Town . . . . State . 


If  you  prefer,  send  $1.00  (bill,  money  order  or  check)  for  a  three- 
year  subscription. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal,”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


After-Frost  Flowers 

It  is  late  October  and  the  Autumn 
wind  whirls  bright  colored  leaves 
around  the  corners  of  the  house.  Our 
garden  is  “sear  and  brown”,  for  here, 
just  behind  the  Cabinet  Mountains, 
and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  border,  frost  comes  early.  How¬ 
ever,  the  front  yard  is  still  a  riot  of 
bloom,  for  we  have  learned  to  plant 
frost  fighting  flowers. 

Beginning  with  a  border  of  calen¬ 
dulas,  petunias,  verbenas  and  dian- 
thus,  we  have  added  other  frost-re¬ 
sistant  annuals,  so  that  we  now  en¬ 
joy  a  variety  of  blossoms  at  least 
four  weeks  after  that  first  frosty 
night. 

At  least  three  of  our  favorites  are 
natives  'of  Africa.  The  first  is  the 
showy  Monarch  of  the  Veldt,  Venid- 
ium  Fastuosum  and  its  hybrids.  They 
are  great,  bold,  semi-double,  daisy¬ 
like  blooms,  ranging  froi.i  creamy 
white  to  brilliant  orange,  marked 
with  a  purple-black  zone  and  unique 
center  of  wooly  green.  The  silky, 
greyish  foliage  is  very  attractive.  The 
plants  grow  from  two  to  three  feet 
tall,  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil, 
demand  little  moisture,  and  bloom 
from  July  until  late  Fall.  Venidium 
like  a  sunny  location. 

The  blue-eyed  African  daisy,  Arc- 
totis  Grandis,  is  another  favorite  from 
South  Africa.  The  white,  blue-eyed 
daisies — two  and  a  half  inches  across 
— are  borne  well  above  the  pleasing 
greyish  foliage.  The  blue  of  the  un¬ 
der  side  of  the  petals  offers  a  pleasing 
contrast.  The  bushes  grow  about  two 
feet  high.  Cultural  requirements  are 
simple.  The  plants  bloom  from  July 
to  late  Autumn. 

The  third  African  frost  fighter  is 
the  Star  of  the  Veldt,  Dimorphotheca 
Hybrid,  commonly  known  as  Cape 
Marigold.  This,  too,  is  a  daisy.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  compact, 
little  low-growing  bushes,  of  glossy 
green.  They  range  in  color  from 
white  through  cream,  yellow,  orange 
and  salmon.  They  are  fine  for  cut 
flowers,  and  are  particularly  valuable 
because  of  their  long  blooming  sea¬ 
son.  Their  blossoms  are  among  the 
earliest  to  come  in  the  Spring,  and 
they  continue  blooming  until  late 
Autumn.  In  a  border  or  massed  bed 
they  make  a  gorgeous  display  of  color. 
They  thrive  in  the  sun,  heat  and  aver¬ 
age  garden  soil. 

Annual  phlox  are  so  easy  to  grow, 
so  brilliant  in  color,  and  bloom  so 
profusely,  they  should  be  more  widely 
cultivated.  They  are  fine  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  borders,  and  bloom  from 
early  Summer  to  late  Fall.  Mine  grow 
about  15  inches  tall  and  for  many 
weeks  have  produced  large  trusses  of 
brilliant  flowers  in  wonderful  color¬ 
ings  and  marking.  They  range  from 
cream  and  white  through  every  shade 
of  pink,  rose,  scarlet  and  maroon,  so 
deep  it  is  almost  black.  They,  too, 
like  a  sunny  location,  and  need  no 
special  care. 

A  package  of  mixed  rock  garden 
seed  planted  last  Spring  introduced 
me  to  three  new  frost  resistant  flow¬ 
ers,  which  I  identified  by  consulting 
my  flower  book.  The  first  is  a  low- 
growing  marigold,  listed  as  Tagetes 
Signata  Pumila.  The  small  single, 
pure  gold  flowers  are  borne  in  pro¬ 
fusion,  above  feathery  foliage. 

The  second  rock  garden  plant  was 
Linaria,  Fairy  Boquet,  commonly 
known  as  Baby  Snapdragons.  The 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Dwarf  apple  trees  grown  on  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  were  loaded  down 
with  delicious  apples  this  past  Fall. 


November  28,  1942 

plant  itself  is  very  compact,  but  in 
blossom  it  has  a  light  and  airy  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  grows  about  ten  inches 
in  height,  blooms  within  a  short  time, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  the  low  bor¬ 
der  or  rock  garden.  The  blossoms 
come  in  rose,  yellow,  pink,  carmine, 
lavender,  red,  violet,  salmon  and 
white.  This  is  one  frost-fighter  that 
may  be  grown  in  the  shade,  although 
the  blossoms  are  brighter  in  full  sun. 

Ice  plant  was  my  third  rock  garden 
discovery.  This  is  an  attractive,  low- 
growing  plant,  with  foliage  covered 
with  ice-like  globules,  which  glitter, 
giving  the  plant  a  frosted  appearance. 
The  blossoms  are  small,  pink,  silk 
fringed  daisies  borne  from  early 
Summer  until  heavy  frost.  This  is 
a  valuable  plant  for  dry,  sandy  spots, 
but  unlike  the  other  Jrost-resistant 
flowers  I  have  mentioned,  is  not  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  a  cut  flower.  n.  p.  d. 

Idaho. 


“Help-Less”  Harvest 

Now  "mat  our  crops  are  safely  un¬ 
der  cover,  it  can  be  told  what  a 
scramble  it  was  to  harvest  them,  con¬ 
sidering  the  shortage  of  good  farm 
labor.  Machinery  helped.  In  dig¬ 
ging  our  potatoes  the  digger  hitched 
to  the  tractor  speeded  the  work  con¬ 
siderably.  Though  the  boss  had  two 
good  hired  men  to  help,  it  was  still 
necessary  to  obtain  more  workers. 
Neighboring  farmers  helped  occa¬ 
sionally  when  they  could  spare  time 
from  their  own  duties  and  a  retired 
minister  helped  out  too.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  take  the  13-year-old  boy 
out  of  school  during  rush  periods 
and  even  the  9-year-old  picked  up 
the  small  potatoes  on  Saturdays. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  Smith  College  girls  were 
available  for  work  in  the  afternoons. 
Since  the  college  is  only  eight  miles 
distant  and  the  only  expense  was 
transportation,  the  boss  brought  sev¬ 
eral  girls  to  help  on  different  after¬ 
noons.  One  afternoon  eight  girls 
picked  up  150  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  three  hours.  They  also  helped 
pick  apples.  One  farmer  had  58  girls 
working  for  him  one  afternoon.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  girls  enjoyed  the  out- 
door  work  as  a  change  from  their 
studies.  p  jj 

Massachusetts. 


Cut  and  Wire  Worms 

Please  inform  me  what  to  do  for 
cut  worms  and  wire  worms  in  my 

land*  -  G.  G. 

Cut  worms  are  the  larvae  of  large 
bodied  moths.  They  injure  plants, 
principally  at  night,  by  cutting  them 
off  near  the  surface.  One  worm  can 
do  a  lot  of  damage  in  a  single  night. 
Poisoned  bait  is  recommended  as  the 
most  effective  control  means.  One 
that  has  been  found  effective  is  to 
mix  two  and  one-half  pounds  of 
wheat  bran,  two  ounces  of  dry  ar¬ 
senic,  or  paris  green,  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  and  the  juice  of  one  orange. 
These  are  then  mixed  with  two  quarts 
of  water.  The  mixture  should  be 
made  just  a  short  time  before  using. 
It  should  be  scattered  along  the  rows 
about  sundown.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  chickens,  pets  or  livestock  do  not 
get  to  the  poisoned  bait. 

Wire  worms  present  a  much  more 
difficult  problem.  These  hard-shelled 
larvae  are  one  stage  of  the  click 
beetle.  They  injure  the  roots  and 
parts  of  the  plant  underground.  They 
are,  therefore,  especially  injurious  to 
such  crops  as  onions,  carrots,  beets 
and  potatoes.  There  is  no  effective 
treatment  known  for  these  pests.  The 
only  means  of  control  is  rotation, 
clean  culture,  and  Fall  plowing. 


Tomato  Blight 

Why  was  tomato  blight  especially 
bad  this  year?  m.  v.  n. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

Tomato  blight  this  year,  in  its  epi¬ 
demic  form,  has  been  caused  by  an 
increased  virulence  of  the  causative 
fungus.  This  fungus  usually  appears 
on  potatoes  and  normally  the  tomato 
is  immune,  except  for  slight  cases 
of  blight.  However,  the  fungus  in¬ 
creases  in  virulence  on  the  tomato 
plant  after  it  has  passed  through 
seven  or  more  generations.  This  sea¬ 
son  the  potato  blight  was  unusually 
early.  Therefore,  tomatoes  became 
infested  earlier  than  usual,  and  the 
weather  was  favorable  for  its  con¬ 
tinuance  during  the  following  thirty- 
five  or  more  day  period  involved. 
This  gave  it  the  necessary  virulence 
to  sweep  through  the  tomato  areas 
and  resulted  in  an  epidemic  in  many 
sections. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

Farm  conditions  in  New  Jersey  are 
fairly  satisfactory  with  mixed  cool 
and  warm  weather.  Harvesting  of 
crops  has  been  completed.  Tem¬ 
peratures  have  dropped  well  below 
freezing  in  the  central  and  northern 
portions  but  without  causing  any  un¬ 
usual  damage.  Fall  plowing  is  prog¬ 
ressing  and  fields  should  be  in  good 
shape  for  early  Spi'ing  tillage. 

Labor  shortages  throughout  the 
State  are  growing  more  acute  and 
unless  some  relief  can  be  devised,  it 
may  be  impossible  next  year  to  main¬ 
tain  acreage  and  production,  much 
less  to  increase  them. 

Present  indications  are  that  New 
Jersey  will  have  plenty  of  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  for  next  year  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  for  seed  certifica¬ 
tion.  Paul  H.  Mott,  supervisor  of 
seed  certification  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  reported 
that  of  the  856.65  acres  "f  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  entered  for  state  Certification, 
558.33  acres  passed  the  requirements 
and  were  accepted.  Only  98.32  acres 
were  rejected  or  withdrawn.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  quality  of  the 
seed  in  terms  of  freedom  from  di¬ 
sease,  1942  should  show  New  Jersey 
certified  seed  producers  offering  an 
excellent  crop  of  seed.  Cumberland 
county  growers  entered  more  lots 
for  certification  than  those  of  any 
other  county;  Middlesex  county  was 
second;  and  Salem  county,  third.  Al¬ 
together,  54  growers  took  part  in  the 
project.  Katahdins  lead  the  list  of 
varieties;  Chippewas,  second,  and 
Green  Mountains  were  third. 

Sand  Storage  Box 

The  sand  storage  box  is  ideal  for 
the  storing  of  all  of  the  root  crops 
for  family  use  during  Winter  months. 
Tight  boxes  of  either  a  half  bushel 
or  a  bushel  capacity  are  recom¬ 
mended.  Place  an  inch  of  damp,  but 
not  wet  sand,  in  the  bottom;  then  a 
layer  of  beets,  carrots,  turnips  or 
other  root  crop,  which  have  been 
especially  selected  for  storage  pur¬ 
poses.  Then  place  another  layer  of 
sand  on  top  of  the  roots,  allowing  for 
about  a  half-inch  of  sand  between 
the  layers  of  roots.  Repeat  until  the 
box  is  filled.  This  should  not  be 
done,  however,  until  just  before 
freezing  weather.  The  boxes  with 
the  roots  are  then  taken  into  a  shed 
or  cold  protected  place  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  about  Christmas  time 
or  until  there  is  a  possibility  of  frost 
entering  the  box  and  freezing  the 
roots.  At  that  time  the  box  may  be 
stored  in  a  cool  portion  of  the  base¬ 
ment. 

In  preparing  root  crops  for  storage 
purposes,  allow  at  least  a  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  stem 
to  remain  on  the  roots.  Select  only 
the  best  specimens  for  storing  and 
use  the  immature  and  the  older  roots 
first.  A  sand  box  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  types  of  root  storage  for 
family  use. 

Barn  Temperatures 

Within  a  few  weeks,  dairy  animals 
must  be  kept  in  the  barn  a  greater 
portion  of  the  time  in  order  to  avoid 
undue  exposure.  Overheated  barns 
combined  with  a  high  humidity  are 
most  undesirable  from  a  health 
standpoint.  Overheated,  uncomfort¬ 
able  barns  also  tend  to  handicap  pro¬ 
duction.  The  temperature  of  all 
barns,  including  the  quarters  of 
young  calves,  should  not  exceed  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  best  results. 
Extremes  in  temperature,  drafts  and 
sudden  temperature  changes  should 
also  be  avoided. 

John  W.  Wilkinson 


Meeting  of  Vegetable  and 
Potato  Council 

At  their  meeting  held  in  New  York 
City  on  November  .  14,  the  North¬ 
eastern  Vegetable  and  Potato  Council 
was  especially  concerned  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  OPA  order  relative  to  a  30- 
cent  differential  deduction  on  pota¬ 
toes  grading  below  U.  S.  No.  1.  Mr. 
George  Cushman,  Riverhead,  Long 
Island,  brought  out  a  pertinent  point 
when  he  mentioned  that  under  past 
practices,  potato  grades  have  in  gen¬ 
eral  been  allergic  to  existing  market 
demands. 

In  a  discussion  from  the  floor  led 
by  Roy  A.  Porter,  Elba,  N.  Y.,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  attendance  that  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  30-cent  deduction  differential 
would  operate  in  an  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair  manner  to  both  growers  and 
shippers.  In  areas  where  the  grade 
runs  from  75  to  over  90  percent  U.  S. 


No.  1,  it  was  suggested  that  a  sliding 
scale  differential  be  established  in 
approximate  ratio  to  the  percentage 
content  of  grade. 

Five  points  were  outlined  as.  basic 
influencing  factors  for  consideration 
in  any  proposed  potato  price  regula¬ 
tions.  These  include:  (1)  weight; 
(2)  quality;  (3)  cost  of  package;  (4) 
no  split  pennies  on  small  sales,  and 
(5)  labor  involved. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  sudden 
blanket  regulations  can  cause  serious 
losses  to  the  growers  and  it  was  not 
believed  that  the  existing  laws  au¬ 
thorized  such  action  when  it  is  re¬ 
flected  back  to  the  grower  in  the  form 
of  lower  prices.  Such  action  causes 
great  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
producers,  not  only  of  potatoes  and 
onions  but  of  other  products,  as  to 
what  may  happen  in  another  year. 
Production  cannot  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  what 
can  be  expected.  The  producers 
have  enough  discouragements  in  the 
way  of  labor,  equipment  and  other 
materials  without  having  to  antici¬ 
pate  unfortunate  action  which  would 
react  unfavorably  on  the  prices  they 
may  receive. 

-  The  officers  of  this  organization 
are,  President,  Frank  App,  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey;  vice-president, 
Henry  G.  Marquart,  Orchard  Park, 
New  York,  and  secretary,  Allen  G. 
Waller,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


Missing 


Peter  Donahue  Freytag 

On  Aug.  5,  1942  he  left  for  a  vacation, 
promising  to  write,  which  he  has  not 
done.  He  is  15  Vz  years  old,  hut 
passes  as  older.  About  5  ft.  11  in. 
tall;  weighs  about  140  lbs.;  com¬ 
plexion  fair;  eyes  blue;  hair  brown. 
He  left  home  roith  a  rifle  and  grayish 
suitcase  with  black  binding,  initials 
P.  D.  F.  He  had  a  sugar  ration  card; 
drives  tractors,  cars,  and  can  milk. 
He  may  be  working  on  a  farm  under 
another  name.  He  had  very  few 
warm  or  necessary  clothes  with  him, 
and  may  have  bought  jackets,  sweat¬ 
ers,  or  work  clothes.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the 
missing  boy  will  be  gratefully  re¬ 
garded  by  his  father  and  guardian 
Paul  F.  Freytag,  Bernardsville,  N.  J., 
who  requires  the  boy  at  home  be¬ 
cause  he  is  ill  and  aging. 
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Order  now. .  and  be  sure  you  have  the 
HYBRID  CORN  THAT  FITS  YOUR  FARM 


STAND  UP  STRAIGHT 


FREE 


Choose  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

Bred  by  Funk ...  Proved  by  Hoffman! 

FOR  GREATER  CORN  YIELD  . . .  choose  Hoffman  Funk 
G  Hybrids!  All  the  good  qualities  are  bred  into  these 
hybrids  —  and  they’re  proved  by  Hoffman  to  give  you 
greater  yield  in  your  fields. 

Next  year  grow  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS.  Have  corn  that 
gets  off  to  a  fast  start  —  corn  with  large,  strong  roots  that 
get  down  in  the  ground  for  food  and  moisture.  Have  com 
with  vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up  straight  and  resist 
storms.  Have  corn  whose  thick  stalks  and  wide  leaves  yield 
more  and  heavier  silage.  Have  fine,  uniform  corn  that 
matures  early,  is  easy  to  husk,  shells  more  corn  per  ear! 

Thousands  of  eastern  farmers  have  proved  these  out¬ 
standing  qualities  of  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids— increased 
corn  yield.  We  have  just  the  right  hybrid  for  your  farm. 
Order  now.  Write  for  free  Corn  Data  Notebook  and  Catalog, 


Box  311  A, 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


off  man 

FARM  SEEDS 


Tg  J^o V  EQUIPMENT 

*/  Ha9  Always  Been 

BUILT  TO  LAST 

...  So  It’s  Worth  Plenty  of  Care 


Now  more  than  ever,  it  will  pay 
you  to  keep  your  Le  Roy  farm 
machines  properly  adjusted,  well 
lubricated  and  adequately  protected. 
For  the  war  emergency  is  making  it 
increasingly  difficult,  in  some  cases 
impossible,  for  manufacturers  to 
build  new  farm  implements. 

But  we  can  still  supply  you  with 


genuine  Le  Roy  replacement  parts 
as  you  need  them.  And  our  tech¬ 
nicians  stand  ready  to  give  you  any 
advice  or  mechanical  data  that  will 
help  you  step  up  the  efficiency  or 
prolong  the  life  of  our  products. 

Please  make  full  use  of  this  ad¬ 
visory  service.  It  involves  no  charge 
or  obligation. 


t 


LE  ROY  PLOW  COMPANY,  LE  ROY,  NEW  YORK 
SERVING  THE  FARMER  FOR  OVER  60  YEARS 


Burpee9s 

GETABLES 


S  of  Burpee’s  Best— Carrot,  K  PACKETS 

*  Lettuoo,  Boot,  Radish  and^"V^. 
\Tomsto— alOc-Pkt.of  seeds  | 

Tof  each,  all  5  postpaid  for 
just  10c— send  dime  today! 

„  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  Free.  1 

- W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

383  Burpee  Building,— Philadelphia,  Pa.  or  Clinton.  Iowa 


j  rfivnii  I 

IO* 


STRAWBERRIES 

p  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  *“  *  describes  best  early,  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tails  hosv  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Oak  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Don't  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorkeb  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only 
what  is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not 
find  what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the 
information  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information 
published  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our 
circulation  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers,  however, 
we  can  gather  this  information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a 
penny  a  week.  Subscription  Rates :  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  New  York  City 
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Modernize 
for  keeps  with 

CONCRETE 


FREE 

booklet 
shows  how 
to  design 
and  build  coo 
Crete  floors, 
foundations, 
driveways,  milk 
houses,  steps, 
veil  curbs,  etc. 


DO  your  repairing  and  mod¬ 
ernizing  this  year  with 
concrete — and  know  that  it’s  done 
for  goodw  Cheap,  temporary 
repairs  are  costly  in  the  end.  Con¬ 
crete  costs  so  little,  is  firesafe,  and 
endures  with  little  if  any  mainte¬ 
nance  expense.  Fine  looking,  too; 

A  million  farmers  have  been 
helped  by  the  booklet,  "Perma¬ 
nent  Farm  Repairs.  ”  W rite  for  your 
free  copy  of  latest  edition  today; 

(Past*  on  p*nny  postal  and  mall) 

- - 1 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  { 

Dept  K11&16, 347  Mafomi  A?c,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

Please  send  free  booklet,  ’'Permanent  * 
Farm  Repairs." 
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I  Name. 

|  p.o._ 

J  State — 

I...... 
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It’s  prosperity  year  for  milk  producers.  Start  off 
the  winter  dairy  by  putting  appetite  and  diges¬ 
tion  in  full  vigor;  turn  ALL  your  good  feed  into 
milk  and  butterfat  by  giving  backward  cows  the 
aid  of  the  KOW-KARE  formula  of  Iron,  Iodine 
and  well-chosen  tonic 
drugs.  By  promoting  pro¬ 
ductive  vigor  the  job  of 
milk-making  and  of  pro¬ 
ducing  healthy  calves  is 
made  more  certain. 

Kow-Kare  is  sold  by  feed 
dealers,  general  stores, 
druggists;  or  by  mail. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  9, 

Lyndonvllle 
VL 


'Meows 


651 
and  $1.25 


CATALOG  FREE 

over  100  page*  ^  ^  ^ 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
1  AND 
I  SPECIALTIES 


r 


i 


ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  R 

THE  M00R1  BROS.  CORP.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


w  n 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


—  Following  the  Road  — 

The  Sierra  Foothills — The  Coast  Range — Los  Angeles 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Snuggled  among  the  foothills  of  the 
mountains  that  fringe  the  hot  interior 
valleys  of  California  are  such  highly 
specialized  horticultural  sections  as 
Lindsay,  from  which  one  can  look 
back  up  into  the  High  Sierras  in  the 
direction  of  Mount  Whitney,  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  Continental  United  States. 
Too  much  of  California  horticulture 
suggests  real  estate  developments, 
gambles,  and  big  business.  A  con¬ 
versation  on  trees  and  crops  and  how 
plants  grow  all  too  frequently  turns 
to  advertising,  marketing,  bank  bal¬ 
ances,  the  bonanza  of  a  few  years 
back,  and  the  venture  for  the  next 
season. 

At  Lindsay  it  is  different.  Here 
one  can  talk  horticulture  and  grow¬ 
ing  plants  all  day  with  men  who  seem 
content  to  visit  just  that  way.  One 
can  see  oranges  and  plums  and  olives 
and  pears  and  pomegranites  and  peas 
— all  within  sight  of  each  other,  and 
one  can  talk  fertilizers  and  pruning 
and  season  and  culture  and  variety 
and  handling  to  his  heart’s  content. 


Trellised  peas  for  eastern  markets. 


A  pleasant  air-conditioned  hotel  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  much  larger  city, 
and  which  serves  early-morning 
orange  juice  to  its  guests,  makes  a 
stay  additionally  delightful. 

But  while  the  town  is  not  large  and 
the  area  not  extensive,  the  tonnage  of 
some  of  these  foothill  areas  is  im¬ 
pressive.  Of  oranges  there  are  12,000 
acres  at  Lindsay,  producing  5,538 
cars,  valued  at  $4,625,000;  and  olives, 
4,000  acres,  16,000  tons,  $3,200,000. 
These  two  crops  alone  bring  $7,825,- 
000  into  the  region.  Orchard  heaters 
are  in  place  against  a  sudden  cold 
spell,  although  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  since  February,  1939,  is  said  to 
be  44  degrees. 

This  is  the  center  of  olive  produc¬ 
tion  in  America.  Grown  for  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  olive 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  items 
of  commerce  in  Asia  Minor  and  Pal¬ 
estine.  From  there  it  moved  to 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
across  to  Peru  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  with  the  Spaniards  in  1560. 
From  Peru  it  moved  to  Mexico,  and 
from  Mexico  it  was  brought  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  Father  Junipero  Serra  and 
his  Franciscan  Missionaries  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.  The  commercial  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  olive  industry  in 
California  began  about  1875  when 
agriculture  began  to  replace  gold 
mining  activities. 

There  are  four  main  varieties  of 
olives,  namely,  the  Mission,  taper- 
pointed,  smallest  of  the  four;  Man¬ 
zanillo,  smooth,  roundish;  Ascolano, 
uneven-surfaced;  Sevillano,  world’s 
largest  olive,  the  “Queen”  olive  of 
commerce.  These  are  marketed  not 
so  much  by  variety  as  by  size,  and 
the  size  grades  are  an  interesting 
study  in  psychology.  For  example, 
the  smallest  size  is  called  “Standard”, 
then  “Medium”,  and  next  “Large”. 
Beyond  this  point  the  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives  nearly  run  out,  the  smallest 
size  being  ‘Extra  Large’,  then  “Mam¬ 
moth”,  “Giant”,  “Jumbo”,  “Colossal”, 
and  “Super  Colossal”  for  the  largest! 
The  Sevillano  provides  practically  all 
of  the  Giant,  Jumbo,  Colossal,  and 
Super  Colossal  sizes.  The  other  three 
varieties  provide  the  three  smaller 
grades. 

An  olive  fresh-picked  from  the  tree 
is,  of  course,  a  bitter  and  inedible 
product,  green  in  color.  To  neutral¬ 
ize  and  take  out  this  bitterness,  the 
olives  are  soaked  in  mild  alkaline  so¬ 
lution.  When  prepared  for  commerce 
as  green  olives,  they  are  kept  covered 
with  the  solution  during  the  several 
extractions  and  washings  so  as  not  to 


be  exposed  to  the  air,  which  would 
cause  their  discoloration. 

For  the  production  of  Spanish-type 
olives,  the  green  olives  are  packed  in 
casks  of  brine,  together  with  some 
sugar  to  induce  lactic  acid  fermenta¬ 
tion.  An  acidity  of  about  pH  3.6  is 
maintained,  and  the  casks  are  kept 
filled  with  solution  by  regular  atten¬ 
tion.  The  process  is  not  dissimilar 
to  sauerkraut  fermentation,  in  which 
the  lactic  acid  formed  by  bacterial 
action  cures  and  softens  the  product, 
helps  to  preserve  it,  and  gives  it  the 
desired  acid  flavor.  For  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  common  green  olive,  no 
fermenting  process  of  this  kind  is  car¬ 
ried  on. 

The  so-called  “ripe  olive”  is  said  to 
be  an  American  development.  The 
name  is  a  misnomer,  since  it  does  not 
describe  the  degree  of  ripeness  of  the 
olive — rather  it  describes  the  method 
of  processing.  That  is,  for  ripe  olives, 
the  olive  is  left  on  the  tree  scarcely 
longer  than  for  green  olives — only 
until  a  slight  yellow  tinge  develops. 
In  the  processing,  however,  instead 
of  being  kept  submerged  in  solution 
so  as  to  prevent  oxidation,  the  olives 
are  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  period 
after  each  successive  soaking  in  milk 
darken  the  fruit  to  the  brown  color 
alkaline  solution  so  as  to  oxidize  and 
associated  with  the  name  “ripe  olive”. 
When  ready  for  canning,  they  are  put 
through  boiling  water  and  then  pro¬ 
cessed  for  five  minutes  at  250  degrees 
and  canned.  The  ripe  olive  trade  is 
expanding  greatly. 

The  practice  of  pitting  olives  is  also 
increasing.  The  operation  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  pitting  of  sour  cherries,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  a  circular  saw  first  cuts 
a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  olive  and 
then  the  plunger  from  the  other  side 
pushes  the  pit  through.  Just  now, 
olive  oil  and  various  by-products 
from  the  olive  industry  help  further 
to  place  the  olive  in  the  category  of 
profitable  fruits. 

One  of  the  interesting  observations 
in  the  olive  section  is  that  the  olive 
is  looked  upon  not  as  an  appetizer 
but  as  a  food.  A  pocket  full  of  ripe 
olives  is  as  delightful  company  as  a 
pocket  full  of  plums  or  Seckel  pears. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  quantity 
of  olives  that  one  can  consume,  and 
the  pubilicity  for  olives  boasts  of  the 
25  per  cent  fat  content  that  makes 
olives,  pound  for  pound,  comparable 
to  bread  and  to  rice. 

Walking  through  these  beautiful 
orange  and  olive  groves  is  a  pleasant 
experience — the  orange  trees  with 
their  roundish  symmetry,  dark  rich 
green  foliage,  and  bright  orange 
fruits;  the  distinctive  grayish-green 
feathery  olive  trees  with  their  gro¬ 
tesque  trunks;  a  few  school  boys  get¬ 
ting  purplish  pomegranite  juice  all 
over  their  shirts;  acres  of  peas  for 
eastern  markets,  growing  on  care¬ 
fully  tended  trellises;  a  beautiful  hor- 


Processing  Spanish-type  olives  at 
Lindsay  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Mountains. 


ticultural  section  along  the  foothills 
for  miles  and  watered  by  melting 
snow  from  the  High  Sierras.  A  few 
miles  south  is  Porterville,  now  crowd¬ 
ing  out  the  old  early  plum  section  of 
Placerville  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

Again  the  trail  runs  back  across  the 
State  of  California,  this  time  from 
east  to  west,  just  to  the  north  of 
Bakersfield  and  driving  straight 
across  the  great  San  Joaquin  Valley 
near  its  upper  end.  Oil  fields,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  oil  derricks,  cattle,  cotton, 
alfalfa — these  are  the  crops. 

A  few  hours  running  across  this 
flat  valley  floor  and  the  foothills  of 
the  Coast  Range  appear.  The  road 
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again  climbs  and  winds  and  emerges 
in  the  world’s  greatest  almond  section 
at  Paso  Robles  on  the  Pacific  side. 
The  trees  have  the  appearance  of 
thin-leaved,  undernourished  peach 
trees;  “French  roasted  almonds”  are. 
advertised  along  the  way. 

Southward  the  road  follows  the 
trail  of  the  missions,  between  the  blue 
white-capped  Pacific  and  the  Coast 
Range,  towards  Los  Angeles.  Along 
this  route  northward  from  San  Diego 
in  the  last  of  the  18th  Century  came 
the  Franciscan  Missionaries  under 
the  leadership  of  Father  Junipero 
Serra,' building  a  series  of  21  missions 
as  far  north  as  Sanoma.  The  mission 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  was  listening 
when  the  music  from  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  Philadelphia  rang  out  in  1776. 
One  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  high  development  attained  by  this 
part  of  the  country  at  the  time  the 
thirteen  Colonies  on  the  East  Coast 
were  stretching  and  coming  to  life. 

Santa  Maria,  where  60  per  cent  of 
the  flower  seed  of  the  country  is  said 
to  be  raised;  Venturia  County,  the 
lima  bean  center  of  the  world;  wal¬ 
nuts,  tomatoes,  oranges;  Carpenteria, 
the  lemon  capital  of  the  world;  Go- 
leta,  oil  wells;  Santa  Barbara,  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  the  mission 
buildings,  founded  in  1786,  a  Court 
House  of  indisputable  beauty,  famous 
Palamino  saddle  horses,  $400-saddles 
in  local  chain  stores;  and  finally  for 
miles  and  miles  along  sunny,  sandy 
beaches  dashed  with  the  foaming 
breakers  of  the  blue  Pacific,  and  so 
on  into  Santa  Monica  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  largest  city  in  California. 

To  many,  Los  Angeles  means  Holly, 
wood  and  its  movie  stars,  Long  Beach 
and  its  retired  middle  western  popu¬ 
lation,  and  a  place  of  vacations  and 
sunshine.  But  to  anyone  interested 
in  horticulture,  it  has  much  horti¬ 
cultural  interest.  Here  is  the  place 
where  lives  an  old  friend  of  New 
York  horticulture,  Dr.  W.  H.  Chand¬ 
ler,  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  the  man  who  cor¬ 
rected  the  bailing  mottle-leaf  disease 
of  citrus  by  the  use  of  zinc.  Across 
the  city  is  Pasadena  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
scientists  first  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  vitamin  is  essential  to 
plant  life,  and  where  one  learns  that 
they  feel  they  have  been  badly  ex¬ 
ploited  by  commercial  concerns.  Good 
soil,  they  say,  has  more  than  five 
parts  per  million  of  Bi,  which  is  more 
than  plants  need;  and  when  Bi  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  it 
never  gets  past  a  couple  of  inches, 
so  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  plant  gets 
much  of  it  anyway. 

Here,  too,  a  friend  is  using  the  em¬ 
bryo  culture  technique  worked  out  at 
the  Geneva  Station,  to  breed  new 
varieties  of  roses  and  peaches — hav¬ 
ing  roses  in  bloom  seven  months  from 
the  time  of  cross  pollination  and  hav¬ 
ing  peaches  three  years  from  the 
cross.  A  USDA  laboratory  working 
on  dehydration  shows  some  dried 
carrots  and  peas  and  other  improved 
dried  products  which  are  important 
just  now.  In  brief,  Los  Angeles  is 
to  a  visitor  whatever  he  is  looking 
for,  and  if  he  is  interested  in  horti¬ 
culture  it  has  lots  of  it  to  show. 


Orchard  Mulching 

(Continued  from  Page  594) 

seems  that  the  basic  principle  should 
be  to  grow  the  crop  that  will  yield 
the  most  dry  matter  at  the  lowest 
cost.  This  must  mean  a  more  or  less 
permanent  seeding  rather  than  a 
crop  that  would  require  annual  plow¬ 
ing  and  reseeding.  An  established 
sod  can  be  maintained  with  moderate 
fertilizer  applications  for  many 
years,  varying  with  the  crop  and  soil. 
The  only  annual  production  costs  are 
for  harvesting  and  moving  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  for  fertilizers  when  they 
are  needed  to  maintain  satisfactory 
yields.  An  acre  of  mature  bearing 
orchard  will  require  about  another 
acre  of  land  for  growing  the  mulch. 
With  younger  orchards,  a  smaller 
area  will  suffice.  Enough  material 
can  be  produced  for  the  first  five 
years  between  the  rows  and  placed 
aroUnd  the  trees.  The  mulch  should 
extend  a  little  farther  out  than  the 
branches,  but  not  close  to  the  trunk. 
The  mulch  will  attract  mice  which 
may  girdle  the  trees,  but  it  also 
furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
poison  the  mice,  as  should  be  done 
in  every  orchard.  If  a  space  close  to 
the  trunk  is  kept  clean  in  the  Fall, 
mice  will  hesitate  to  cross  it. 
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You  can’t  afford  slow-downs  in  milk 
yield  due  to  injuries  or  congestion  of 
udder  tissues.  Play  safe  by  letting 
BAG  BALM  guard  the  teats  and 
udder  against  dangers  from  cuts,  chaps, 
injuries  and  infected  wounds.  This  bland, 
clean  ointment  is  antiseptic  on  contact, 
STAYS  PUT  and  is  invaluable  for  massage 
of  Caked  Bag.  At  dealers,  -or  by  mail,  60j£. 


Well-kept 

UDDERS 

bring  gladdening 
milk  checks 


DAIRY  ASS’N.  CO.,  INC., 
Dept.  9-B. 
LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


FAMILIAR 
GREEN  TINS  — OR 
IN  THE  ROUND  WAR.TIME 


AMAZING 

nsu/TEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to.  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Otir  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E,  MAES,  953  W.  Mich.  Ave„  MARSHALL  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Tortuous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  in  aenaible  and 
comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection  may 
be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  Simply  send  name  and  address,  and  full 
details  of  the  new  and  different  Bice  Method 
will  be  sent  you  Tree.  Without  hard  flesh-goug¬ 
ing  pads  or  tormenting  pressure,  here's  a 
Support  that  has  brought  joy  and  comfort  to 
thousands  —  by  releasing  them  from  Trusses 
with  springs  and  straps,  that  hind  and  but.  De¬ 
signed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up  and  in 
where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom  of  body 
and  genuine  comfort,  Tot  complete  information 
— write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 

Dept.  64-D,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Interest  compounded  semi  •  annually.  Send 
post  card  NOW  for  FREE  folder  on  safe,  profit¬ 
able  Banking  by  Mail  plan.  Also  ask  for 
folder  on  LOW  COST  Savings  bank 
LIFE  INSURANCE— complete,  econom* 

Icol  protection  for  you  ond  yours.  \  j 

CITY  &  COUNTY  SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPT.  B  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  jSfll 


urpee’sGlflNT 


F*  Scarlet,  Lavendor.Yellow  r,  ITT 
'  Rose.  Giant  Dahlia-Fiowerea 
-  blooms  5  inches  across— the  four  t  f  * 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  eaoh,|i  I  f 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today 
iurpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE— all  best  flower 
— _  vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  foo 

fltlee  Burpee  Co„  381  Burpee  Building,  Philadelph 


Farm  Truck  in  Accident 

I  have  recently  had  the  New  York 
Motor  Vehicle  Responsibility  Law 
brought  home  to  me.  I  have  a  small 
truck  which  I  use  about  my  farm  and 
on  which  I  have  a  farm  vehicle 
license.  While  driving  along  the 
highway  by  my  farm,  a  car  came 
up  behind  me  and  ran  into  the  rear 
of  my  truck,  doing  no  injury  to  my 
truck  but  damaging  the  grid,  left 
fender  and  headlight  of  the  car. 
I  later  received  a  notice  from  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Bureau  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  accident,  I  had  become 
subject  to  the  law  mentioned  above 
and  would  either  have  to  submit  a 
certificate  providing  I  had  insurance 
on  the  truck  or  if  I  had  no  insurance, 
deposit  $135  with  the  Bureau  and 
also  take  out  insurance  on  the  truck 
to  cover  any  future  accidents.  If  I 
failed  to  do  this,  both  my  truck  and 
operator’s  license  would  be  sus¬ 
pended. 

Since  I  only  use  this  truck  about 
the  farm,  I  did  not  carry  insurance. 
As  a  result  of  the  negligence  of  the 
man  driving  the  other  car,  who 
either  was  not  watching  ahead,  or  did 
not  have  his  mind  on  his  driving,  I 
have  had  to  spend  about  $40  for  in¬ 
surance  and  also  deposit  the  $135 
which  I  understand  will  be  refunded 
if  no  suit  is  instituted  within  one 
year. 

I  believe  the  Motor  Vehicle  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Law  is  a  good  thing  in 
so  far  as  it  tends  to  protect  people 
from  loss  due  to  damage  inflicted 
by  negligent  drivers  who  are  finan¬ 
cially  irresponsible.  However,  it 
should  be  amended  so  as  not  to 
penalize  in  effect  a  person  who  is 
obviously  the  innocent  victim. 

New  York.  h.  f.  b. 

This  case  was  presented  to  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  the 
following  explanation  offered: 

“Under  the  definition  of  a  motor 
vehicle  in  the  Vehicle  and  Traffic 
Law,  a  farm  truck  is  a  motor  vehicle. 
Although  special  consideration  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  way  of  a  reduced  fee,  the 
owner  and  operator  thereof  is  still 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  Safety  Responsibility  Law 
when  such  truck  becomes  involved 
in  an  accident.  The  language  of  the 
Safety  Responsibility  Law  is  such 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Motor 
Vehicles  has  no  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  question  of  liability  between 
the  owners  or  operators  of  motor 
vehicles  which  are  involved  in  acci¬ 
dents.  The  question  of  liability  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  question  for  court  deter¬ 
mination.  By  reason  of  this,  the 
Commissioner  must  require  all  par¬ 
ties  in  the  accident  to  do  whatever 
appears  necessary  to  protect  every¬ 
one  suffering  injury  or  damage  be¬ 
cause  of  the  accident. 

In  order  that  persons  who  were 
ultimately  found  to  be  innocent 
might  be  relieved  from  continued 
compliance  with  the  law,  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  introduced  and  passed  at 
the  1942  session  of  the  Legislature, 
providing  that  any  person  whose 
license  or  registration  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  shall  be  relieved  from  fur¬ 
nishing  or  maintaining  proof  of 
financial  responsibility  if  one  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
accident  and  he  has  neither  paid  nor 
agreed  to  pay  anything  for  damages 
resulting  from  such  accident  and  no 
suit  for  damages  because  thereof  has 
been  brought  against  him,  or  if  a  suit 
was  brought,  it  resulted  in  a  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  favor;  and  that  in  such 
case,  the  fact  of  having  been  in¬ 
volved  in  such  accident  shall  not 
bar  the  issuance  of  license  and  regis¬ 
tration  to  such  person. 

From  the  facts  stated  in  your  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter,  there  appear  to  be 
two  alternatives  which  he  may  fol¬ 
low  to  avoid  present  suspension:  (1) 
he  may  make  the  required  deposit 
of  security  and  give  proof  of  his 
future  financial  responsibility,  or  (2) 
he  may  submit  a  release  from  the 
other  party  in  the  accident  which 
will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  de¬ 
posit  of  security,  but  he  must  also 
give  the  proof  of  future  responsibil¬ 
ity.  In  either  of  these  cases,  if  no 
action  has  been  brought  against  him 
in  a  year  from  the  date  of  accident, 
he  will  be  relieved  from  continuing 
the  proof  of  financial  responsibility, 
and  in  the  first  alternative,  he  will 
have  his  security  returned. 

Bernard  A.  Culloton, 

Deputy  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
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You  are  busy  this  year,  so  why  not  do  part  of  your 
Christmas  shopping  right  here  on  this  page? 

No  doubt  you  have  several  relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors  whom  you  want  to  remember  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Send  them  a  Gift  Subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

This  clean,  country  journal  is  welcome  in  any 
home.  It  makes  interesting  reading  for  the  whole 
family.  And  each  issue  serves  throughout  the  year 
as  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  good  will. 

This  type  of  gift  is  inexpensive.  It  costs  less  than 
some  small  article  that  would  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
weeks. 

U)sl  $&wL  (L  QhdiimaiL.  ~5i(t  QahtL 

As  you  see  below,  your  $1  works  4  different  ways. 
Just  fill  in  the  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  send  a  dollar.  We  send  a  nice  Christmas  Gift 
Card  with  your  name  on  it.  Your  friends  will  re¬ 
ceive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  starting  in  January. 
They  will  be  in  time  for  the  special  annual  Poultry 
issue,  and  the  big  Horticultural  issue  of  1943. 

$1  CJo^kdu  4  (OcLL}Jl.  — 

1—  Buys  3  Friends  a  One-Year  Gift  Subscription 

Each,  or  _ 

2—  Buys  2  Friends  a  One-Year  Gift  Subscription,  in 

addition  to  a  One- Year  Renewal  for  Your¬ 
self,  or 

3—  Buys  1  Friend  a  One- Year  Gift  Subscription,  plus 

a  H/o-year  Renewal  for  yourself,  or 

4—  -Buys  4  Friends  each  an  8-Month  Trial  Subscrip¬ 

tion. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  a  Gift  Card  and  a  Christmas  Gift  Subscription 
for  the  following  friends: 


Name 


Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . State 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . . State 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . State 


Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . . 

Town  . State 


Sender’s  Name  . 
Street  or  R.  F.  D. 


Town  . . State 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL’’ 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tub  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Court  Sustains  AAA  Penalties 

IN  THE  present  world  food  crisis  with  urgent 
demands  being  made  on  the  American 
farmer  for  greater,  and  still  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  it  seems  incredible  that  any  scarcity  and 
“plow  under”  program  would' even  be  toler¬ 
ated,  much  less  approved. 

Yet  that  is  what  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its  unanimous 
decision  in  the  Ohio  wheat  quota  case,  decided 
early  this  month. 

Many  farmers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
sowed  their  wheat  fields  in  the  late  Summer 
or  early  Fall  of  1940.  On  May  26,  1941,  the 
New  Deal  AAA  was  amended,  increasing  the 
penalty  on  wheat  grown  in  excess  of  the  quota 
from  15  to  49  cents  a  bushel,  and  reducing  the 
quota  by  including  within  it  any  wheat  grown 
for  use  on  the  farm  as  food,  feed  or  seed.  This 
law  was  made  after  the  wheat  had  been  sown 
about  eight  months,  and  after  considerable 
growth.  In  a  farm  radio  address  on  May  11, 
1941,  Secretary  Wickard  stated  that  several 
million  extra  acres  of  wheat  had  been  planted 
by  farmers  who  should  not  later  be  penalized 
for  providing  insurance  against  food  short¬ 
ages.  The  referendum  approving  the  May, 
1941  amendment  was  held  only  a  few  days 
before  the  wheat  was  ready  for  harvesting. 
A  group  of  farmers  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio,  started  suit  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
the  quota  and  the  collection  of  the  49 -cent 
penalty.  The  District  Court  upheld  their  claim 
and  an  appeal  was  then  taken  by  the  AAA 
officials  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  reversal  of  the  lower  Court  decision 
cannot  be  sustained  either  technically  or  on 
the  grounds  of  expediency.  In  our  judgment, 
the  ruling  certainly  amounts  to  the  taking  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Constitution.  The  practical  ob¬ 
jections  are  even  stronger.  Farmers  were  de¬ 
liberately  encouraged  to  make  additional 
plantings  and  there  was  no  justification  for 
penalizing  production  eight  months  after  it 
had  been  started.  The  New  Deal  judges  have 
always  prided  themselves  on  their  ability  to 
disregard  legal  form  and  precedent  in  cases 
where  they  regarded  the  application  of  such 
rules  as  unfair.  In  this  wheat  quota  case,  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  New  Dealers 
have  not  stood  the  acid  test.  Here,  they  have 
upheld  technicalities  and  strict  procedure  with 
complete  disregard  of  the  real  equities  in  the 
case.  They  thereby  mark  themselves  as  the 
standard  bearers  of  the  New  Deal  philosophy 
and  bureaucracy  that  must  prevail,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  penalty  on  the  individual. 


Market  for  More  Turkeys 

THE  meat  requirement  of  the  United  States 
is  approximately  27  y2  billion  pounds  an¬ 
nually.  The  Army',  Navy  and  Lend-Lease  re¬ 
quirements  need  at  least  6J4  billion  pounds  of 
meat.  The  civilian  population  would  buy  21 
billion  pounds  if  it  were  available;  thus,  the 
potential  demand  is  for  about  27  y2  billion 
pounds.  Inasmuch  as  the  present  visible 
supply  is  about  24  billion  pounds,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  civilians  must  get  along  on  about 
17  J4  billion  pounds.  We  can  thus  get  a  sen¬ 
sible  view  of  the  need  for  voluntarily  restrict¬ 
ing  our  meat  diet. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  the  poultry  defense 
committee  that  600  million  pounds  of  roasters 
be  produced  this  Winter  as  an  extra  allotment 
on  top  of  the  regular  brooding  program. 

None  of  us  would  desire  meat  if  it  means 
depriving  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps  or  any 
of  our  armed  forces  of  the  food  needed  to  win 
this  war.  It  is  apparent  that,  if  they  want 
much  meat,  many  civilians  may  be  forced  to 
keep  a  backyard  poultry  flock  again  for  both 
meat  and  eggs  for  the  family.  A  return  to 
the  backyard  poultry  flock  is  one  way  to  beat 
the  Axis  and  the  meat  shortage. 

.Turkey  producers,  as  a  group  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  materially  help  the  meat  shortage  by 
increasing  turkey  production  50  to  100  per 
cent  for  1943.  The  turkey  is  a  bird  that  can 
be  grown  in  24  to  30  weeks,  and  a  50  per  cent 
increase  for  1943  would  mean  an  added  250 
million  pounds  of  meat.  Doubling  1942  pro¬ 
duction  of  33  million  turkeys  would  be  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  produce  500  million  pounds 
of  extra  meat.  Most  of  these  turkeys  can  be 
grown  in  those  areas  where  surplus  grain  is 
overflowing  storage  facilities.  It  will  save 
transportation  of  the  grain,  and  in  turn  pro¬ 
duce  meat  efficiently  and  quickly. 


Farm  Horse  Power 

ACK  to  the  “horse  and  buggy  days”  is  no 
empty  term  today.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  the  farm  trucks  registered  in  the  United 
States  are  now  over  ten  years  old.  In  many 
instances,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
needed  motor  or  chassis  replacement  parts. 
Tire  and  gas  restrictions  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  drastic.  While  the  curtailment  of  non- 
essential  trucking  has  released  approximately 
100,000  tires,  this  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
The  alarming  part  is  that  once  disabled  or 
worn  out,  trucks  and  tires  promise  to  be  long 
gone.  Within  another  12  months,  at  least  one- 
half  million  farm  trucks  may  be  laid-by  for 
the  duration.  Living  horse  power  then  re¬ 
mains  the  only  available  source  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  work.  It  may  become  necessary  to 
haul  farm  produce  to  designated  assembly 
areas  for  subsequent  transportation  and  long 
hauls,  using  capacity  loads. 

Food  quotas  for  1943  are  estimated  to  re¬ 
quire  not  less  than  350  million  acres  in  pro¬ 
duction.  This  will  necessitate  the  use  of  14 
to  15  million  head  of  work  animals,  or  their 
tractor  equivalents.  It  takes  an  average  of 
one  work  horse  or  mule  to  provide  adequate 
horse  power  for  each  25  crop  acres  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soil. 

On  the  average,  a  tractor  has4a  farm  work 
replacement  equivalent  of  one  team.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  there  are  about  1,500,000  tractors  on 
United  States  farm.  They  therefore  poten¬ 
tially  represent  3,000,000  horses  or  mules. 
With  approximately  12,667,000  head  of  horses 
and  mules  now  available  for  work  in  harness 
or  under  saddle,  we  should  have  sufficient 
horse  power  for  our  immediate  farm  program. 
But  the  future  supply  is  not  so  favorable. 

Most  Eastern  farm  areas  for  the  past  several 
years  have  not  bred  sufficient  mares  to  meet 
their  annually  needed  replacements.  Horses 
have  formerly  been  available  from  the  Central 
West  at  prices  that  made  it  seem' easier  and 
just  as  economical  to  buy  them  as  it  would  be 
to  raise  colts.  The  probable  1943  decrease  of 
mechanical  farm  horse  power  will  represent  a 
work  horse  equivalent  of  not  less  than  one 
million  head  for  the  coming  year.  Age,  dis¬ 
ability  and  death  loss  will  average  to  about 
another  million  head.  To  meet  these  losses 
will  necessitate  the  annual  breeding  of  at  least 
three  million  mares  to  just  maintain  present 
numbers.  A  66-percent  colt  crop  raised  is  a 
high  average.  The  annual  breeding  of  four 
million  mares  would  be  a  much  safer  figure. 
In  another  year  or  two  of  war,  18  million  head 
of  work  horses  and  mules  may  be  needed. 

Grade  draft  mares,  standing  from  15.2  to 
15.3  hands  high  and  weighing  from  1,200  to 
1,300  pounds,  four  to  six  years  old,  of  good 
type,  sound  and  willing  workers,  are  selling 
in  New  York  State  at  from  $200  to  $250  and 
up  per  pair.  Teams  of  geldings  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality,  but  larger,  weighing  about 
1,500  pounds  each,  are  quoted  from  $250  to 
$400.  A  few  heavy  draft  mares,  2,000  pounds 
and  up,  of  good  type,  top  quality  and  finish, 
have  brought  from  $450  to  $500  per  pair. 


November  28,  1942 

.  .  And  Write  the  Peace ” 

WHEN  President  Roosevelt  issued  the  order 
that  countries  occupied  by  the  United 
States  would  be  fed,  he  shot  a  broadside  at  the 
Axis  that,  militarily,  was  of  great  value. 
Whether  it  was  the  equivalent  of  10  divisions, 
1,000  tanks,  1,000  airplanes,  or  a  sizeable  naval 
task  force,  is  for  the  military  experts  to  de¬ 
cide. 

But  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that  any 
of  those  hungry  souls  living  in  Axis-occupied 
territory  who  heard  the  proclamation  were 
stirred  with  the  hope  that  some  day  they  too 
might  feed  at  the  table  of  plenty.  Can  any 
but  the  half-starved  thralls  of  an  enslaving 
system  really  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
hand  reached  out  in  a  gesture  of  generous 
helpfulness?  A  backbone  bends  when  the 
stomach  is  collapsed.  It  takes  bread  to  stiffen 
it. 

And  the  farmers  of  America,  too,  heard  that 
proclamation  and  understood  more  than  ever 
their  part  in  the  world  of  the  future.  It  is 
not  enough  that  America  must  feed  her  own 
people,  her  fighting  men,  and  her  fighting 
Allies.  Looking  into  the  future,  she  must  offer 
food  to  the  starving  peoples  of  a  conquered 
world.  This  is  the  significance  of  the  state¬ 
ment  “Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the 
peace”. 

Farmers  have  never  been  known  to  shy 
away  from  a  good  fight.  This  challenge  suits 
their  desire  to  produce  fully  and  abundantly 
and  for  a  pOTpose.  Food  will  win  the  war. 
And  food  will  write  the  peace.  All  that  the 
American  farmer  asks  is  that  he  be  given  the 
tools  and  the  hands  necessary  to  attain  those 
noble  goals. 


What  Farmers  Say 

AMERICAN  IDEAL  OF  FREEDOM 

Human  relations  should  be  voluntary.  George 
Washington  said,  “Government  is  force,  and  should 
be  watched  like  fire.”  Disobedience  means  guns, 
clubs,  manacles,  and  jails.  Force  should  be  in¬ 
voked  only  for  defense  from  trespass.  Restric¬ 
tions  upon  production  and  trade  are  inevitable 
causes  of  scarcity  and  depression,  and  are  not  cur¬ 
able  by  more  restrictions.  Nor  can  social  wrongs 
be  corrected  by  committing  new  wrongs.  The 
only  actual  remedy  is  to  cancel  established  wrongs, 
even  though  ancient  and  vested;  and  to  free  human 
faculties  and  natural  resources  for  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  exchange. 

When  government  gets  beyond  its  rightful  limits, 
and  supports  particular  persons,  class  and  projects 
by  levying  their  costs  upon  the  earnings  of  others, 
it  becomes  special  privilege,  compulsion,  involun¬ 
tary  service,  and  invasion  of  natural  rights, — the 
natural  right  of  every  man  to  earn  his  living  on 
equal  terms  and  in  equal  opportunity  with  others 
upon  the  earth;  and  to  hold  or  exchange  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  labor  to  suit  himself  for  other  products 
or  services  he  prefers  to  have.  Surely  this  is  the 
direction  of  the  American  Ideal  of  Freedom. 

Somerset,  Penna.  Ernest  O.  Kooser. 


I  have  read  your  splendid  articles  “Criminal 
Waste”  and  “One  Reason  for  Sugar  Shortage”  on 
page  512  of  your  October  3  issue.  Both  are  definite, 
to  the  point  and  strike  the  nail  squarely  on  the 
head. 

Please  send  me  ten  copies  of  this  issue  because 
I  want  to  send  them,  together  with  ten  letters, 
to  President  Roosevelt  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  c.  p.  w. 

Delaware. 


I  just  finished  reading  the  editorial  pages  in 
your  October  31  issue.  They  are  “tops”.  The 
two  columns,  namely,  “False  Leaders  in  Both 
Camps”  and  “A  Five-Point  Farm  Program”  should 
be  read  by  every  farmer  in  this  country. 

North  Carolina.  w.  D.  N. 


Brevities 

Our  armed  forces  are  rough,  tough  and  ready. 
And  what’s  more,  they’re  on  their  way! 

“When  a  man’s  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him.”  Proverbs 
16-7. 

The  1942-43  feed  supply  is  the  largest  on  record. 
It  is  nine  per  cent  greater  than  last  year’s  com¬ 
parable  period. 

Butter  oil  and  skim  milk  powder  —  two  dehy¬ 
drated  dairy  products — can  be  shipped  to  the 
tropics.  When  mixed  with  Water  and  salt,  they 
make  palatable  butter. 

Proper  dosage  with  phenothiazine  during  late 
Fall  and  early  Winter  to  remove  modular  worms 
from  sheep  will  help  their  health  and  provide 
larger  supplies  of  improved  quality  gut-suture 
material. 

A  scrap  metal  hunt  will  locate  considerable 
equipment  too  far  gone  for  repair.  Before  turn¬ 
ing  in,  this  material  should  be  checked  for  pos¬ 
sible  replacement  parts  suitable  for  use  on  other 
machines. 

Our  boys  in  uniform  are  showing  an  eager  and 
devout  interest  in  religion.  The  attendance  at 
Sunday  services  is  large  and  is  reported  to  be 
continually  on  the  increase.  A  small  but  happy 
dividend  from  the  present  horrible  conflict. 
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Freedom  of  Contract 

FREEDOM  to  make  contracts  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  in  a  free  country.  It 
consists  of  an  offer  and  an  acceptance.  The 
parties  to  it  are  called  buyer  and  seller.  They 
are  sometimes  designated  as  vendor  and  ven¬ 
dee.  The  contract  may  be  verbal  or  written. 
Most  contracts  are  verbal  but  put  into  writing 
to  avoid  misunderstanding,  and  for  proof  in 
case  of  dispute.  No  particular  form  is  neces¬ 
sary.  What  is  important  is  to  show  that  the 
minds  of  the  buyer  and  seller  met  when  the 
contract  was  negotiated  and  that  it  provides 
for  a  reciprocal  consideration.  When  both  par¬ 
ties  to  a  contract  comply  with  its  conditions, 
the  only  defense  is  an  allegation  of  fraud  by 
one  of  the  parties,  which  in  most  cases  is  hard 
to  prove  and  expensive. 

In  our  daily  affairs,  we  are  constantly  mak¬ 
ing  and  executing  contracts  without  realizing 
the  formality.  The  principles  of  contract  are 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  a  penny  postage 
stamp  to  the  purchase  of  a  million  dollar  bond. 
Every  nickel  dropped  into  the  slot  machine  of 
a  street  car  is  as  much  a  contract  for  a  ride 
as  a  formal  contract  for  a  long  sea  voyage.  A 
dated  letter  by  one  party  to  another  party  and 
an  acceptance  of  it  by  the  party  addressed  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  best  forms  of  contract. 

A  verbal  contract  for  a  lease  of  real  estate 
for  one  year  is  binding.  If  the  tenant  is  in 
possession  of  the  property  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  verbal  one-year  lease  or  contract, 
he  may  be  held  for  the  rent  for  another  full 
year,  but  he  is  regarded  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
and  he  is  subject  to  dispossess  by  the  land¬ 
lord.  All  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  real  estate  property  must  be  in  writing. 

We  realize  that  this  is  all  elementary  to  most 
of  us  who  are  buying,  selling  and  exchanging 
every  hour  of  the  day  without  thought  of  a 
formal  contract,  or  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  simple  principles  involved.  Freedom  of 
contract  is  a  great  privilege  and  a  valuable 
convenience.  The  success  of  it  in  great  volumes 
of  what  we  call  business  testifies  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
corresponding  benefit  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  freedom  of  contract  and  a  failure  to 
understand  the  responsibilities  it  imposes, 
often  causes  many  losses  and  hardships.  Many 
of  these  costly  experiences  may  be  avoided  by 
a  full  understanding  of  the  principles  involved, 
and  of  the  practices  encountered.  We  shall 
continue  these  phases  of  the  freedom  of  con¬ 
tract  in  our  next  number. 


Limping  Logic 

ILLIAM  SCHNEIDERMAN  came  to  this 
country  from  Russia  when  he  was  two 
or  three  years  old.  At  16,  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  Communism.  In  1927,  he  applied  for 
citizenship  papers  and  received  them.  Later, 
his  right  to  citizenship  was  challenged  on  the 
ground  that  at  the  time  he  received  the 
“papers”,  he  had  allegiance  to  another  country 
which  he  did  not  reveal.  He  is  now  Secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  California.  The 
California  District  Court  cancelled  the 
Schneiderman  citizenship  papers.  The  United 
States  Appeals  Court  affirmed  the  decision. 

On  November  9,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
heard  arguments  on  a  final  appeal  from  this 
decision.  Solicitor  General  Fahy,  who  op¬ 
posed  the  plea,  argued  that  when  Schneider¬ 
man  was  naturalized  in  1927,  he  did  not  hold 
“true  faith  and  allegiance”  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution  but  that  his  allegiance  was 
“elsewhere”.  He  held  that  an  applicant  for 
citizenship  may  have  served  nobly  in  the 
United  Nation’s  battle  fronts,  but  if  his  allegi¬ 
ance  was  to  any  one  of  the  other  allies,  and 
not  to  the  United  States,  he  would  not  be 
eligible  for  naturalization. 

Wendell  L.  Willkie,  the  1940  candidate  for 
President,  appeared  for  Schneiderman  without 
a  fee.  He  argued  that  an  individual  member 
of  the  Communist  Party  should  not  be  held  as 
advocating  force  and  violence  to  overthrow  our 
government  even  though  the  Party  might  do 
so.  He  referred  to  differences  between  himself 
and  Ham  Fish  in  the  Republican  Party  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  a  Communist  should  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tenets  of  his  party.  He 
quoted  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  as 
justifying  rebellion  against  a  government 
which  they  disapproved. 

It  seems  to  us  unfortunate  that  so  prominent 


a  leader  as  Mr.  Willkie  should  take  this  posi¬ 
tion  anywhere,  and  much  more  in  the  highest 
court  of  the  nation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
comparison  is  irrelevant.  In  highly  central¬ 
ized  nations  there  is  but  one  active  party. 
That  party  is  really  the  government.  The 
leader  of  it  is  a  dictator.  If  he  grants  freedom 
to  his  subjects,  he  may  take  it  back.  This  is 
true  whether  his  government  is  Communistic, 
Nazi,  Fascist,  or  totalitarian.  In  democracies, 
the  function  of  two  or  more  parties  is  mainly 
to  elect  government  officials.  Only  a  true 
democracy  can  guarantee  freedom  and  other 
inherent  rights  to  its  people. 

Our  American  democracy  was  founded  on 
the  concept  that  God  is  a  living  Spiritual  Be¬ 
ing  without  beginning  or  end,  that  He  is  the 
ultimate  in  power,  wisdom  and  truth,  and  that 
He  is  in  short  the  ultimate  of  perfection  in  all 
things. 

The  founders  of  our  democracy  admitted 
that  all  men  were  created  equal  by  God,  who 
endowed  them  with  inalienable  rights.  They 
sought  His  guidance  and  wisdom  and  pledged 
their  fealty  and  worship.  Our  marvelous 
structure  of  government  they  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  justice. 

Of  course,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lin¬ 
coln  justified  rebellion  against  tyranny  and 
oppression.  For  that  very  reason,  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  resent  Mr.  Willkie’s  limping  logic  to 
invoke  favor  for  enemies  of  Democracy  and 
God. 


The  Handwriting  On  the  Wall 

L  am  enclosing  a  letter  sent  to  Dairymen’s 
League  members  by  Fred  H.  Sexauer,  President, 
to  be  signed  and  returned  to  the  company.  Will 
you  please  give  me  your  opinion  on  this  letter  and 
if  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  sign  it?  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years 
and  know  that  you  are  truthful  and  honest.  I  am 
a  loyal  reader.  Thank  you  in  advance. 

Dairymen’s  League  Member. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  opinion  of  the  letter  is  that  its  authors 
fear  that  the  Federal  Government  is  likely  to 
cut  off  completely  all  of  the  graft  that  the 
League  officials  have  been  drawing  out  of  the 
farmers’  milk  money  through  the  Federal  pool 
in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area;  also,  that 
the  new  State  Government  may  not  want  to 
assume  the  public  odium  that  has  accumulated 
against  the  management  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League. 

There  is  enough  powder  in  the  known  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  past  25  years  to  blow  the  Big-3  and 
their  stooges  clear  out  of  the  milk  industry. 
The  storm  is  past  due  and  the  ominous  clouds 
are  gathering  for  a  whirlwind. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  last  May,  when  Bor¬ 
den's,  in  a  closed  meeting  at  Albany,  directed 
their  plant  managers  to  force  Borden  pro¬ 
ducers  to  sign  the  League  pooling  contract,  the 
reaction  was  that  farmers  would  never  stand 
for  it.  According  to  one  of  the  managers,  the 
Borden  spokesman  said  that  it  was  worth  try¬ 
ing.  If  the  attempt  succeeded,  he  predicted 
that  Borden’s  would  fix  the  price  of  milk  to 
farmers  for  at  least  20  years.  Milk  was  at 
flush  production  in  May.  Two  days,  including 
Sunday,  were  allowed  for  signing  up.  Many 
did.  Borden’s  thus  won  back,  through  the 
perfidy  of  the  self-appointed  League  officials, 
what  they  had  lost  in  1916. 

With  this  pooling  contract,  the  classified 
price  plan,  and  the  Federal-State  Orders,  the 
great  milk  industry  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Slope  has  been  hamstrung  for  20  years. 

Tom  Dewey  is  not  likely  to  overlook  the 
cause  of  this  calamity  and,  in  its  need  for  milk 
and  its  products,  the  -Federal  Government  is 
finally  beginning  to  appreciate  the  sinister 
forces  that  dominate  the  industry. 

This  milk  racket  combination  has  operated 
longer  and  harmed  more  people  than  any 
other  swindle  that  we  have  found  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  crime.  It  has  been  favored  by  govern¬ 
ments,  politicians  and  courts.  It  has  been  and 
still  is  falsely  promoted  under  the  name  of  co¬ 
operation  and  democracy.  It  is  really  a  Nazi 
type  of  dictatorial  power.  It  is  in  form  and 
control  a  nursery  for  the  promoting  of  the 
very  type  of  industrial  regime  that  we  are 
giving  our  lives,  our  fortunes  and  mortgaging 
our  futures  to  destroy  on  the  battle  fields  of 
the  world. 

Promoters  of  this  racket-monopoly  have 
reason  to  fear  the  sword  of  justice.  The  hand¬ 
writing  is  on  the  wall.  They  want  to  prepare 


for  the  emergency.  If  dairymen  sign  the  let¬ 
ter  as  requested,  the  astute  milk  trust  lawyers 
can  make  any  changes  they  may  want  in  the 
pooling  contract.  While  there  is  nothing  in 
that  contract  now  to  benefit  a  milk  producer, 
but  only  in  favor  of  the  officials  of  the  League 
and  of  the  milk  trust,  we  surmise  that  the  real 
reason  now  for  seeking  producers’  consents,  is 
to  get  whatever  they  can  use  in  defense  to 
enable  them  to  show  that  dairy  farmers  trust 
them  and  their  record. 

No,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  sign  this 
contract.  We  believe  no  honest  man  would 
make  the  request. 


Milk  Diversions  Suspended 

T^EDERAL  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
a  has  issued  an  order  suspending  all  milk 
diversions  under  the  Federal  Order.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  stopped  on  November  16.  The 
ruling  should  add  at  least  $1,500,000  a  year  to 
dairy  farmers’  income. 

When  the  Federal  Order  first  went  into 
effect  in  September,  1938,  the  big  dealers  and 
their-eo-operative  stooges  who  were  the  origi¬ 
nal  authors  and  sponsors  of  the  Order,  saw  to 
it  that  special  provision  was  made  for  an  extra 
bonus  to  themselves  of  23  cents  a  cwt.  Adver¬ 
tised  for  public  consumption  as  a  means  to  con¬ 
trol  the  surplus,  dealers  were  paid  this  23  cents 
on  all  milk  they  diverted  from  the  fluid  market 
to  manufacturing  uses.  In  reality,  it  was  a  well 
planned  scheme  to  legalize  the  monopoly’s 
continued  robbery  of  New  York  dairymen.  An 
extra  tax  on  farmers’  milk  checks,  these  pay¬ 
ments  were  pure  graft  for  the  dealers,  since  it 
was  paid  to  them  for  the  by-products  on  which 
they  were  already  reaping  exorbitant  profits. 
Farmers  so  rebelled  at  the  scandalously  sel¬ 
fish  abuse  of  these  diversions,  which  went  as 
high  as  $642,339  in  June,  1940,  alone,  that  the 
bribe  was  reduced  to  17  cents  a  cwt.  in  March, 
1941.  Later,  with  the  able  assistance  of  former 
Administrator  N.  J.  Cladakis,  farmers  obtained 
a  further  reduction  in  April  of  this  year,  when 
the  17  cents  was  cut  out  on  all  manufactured 
classes,  except  evaporated  milk  and  cheddar 
cheese.  Now,  this  latest  regulation  eliminates 
diversion  payments  on  these  two  remaining 
classes  and  the  farmers’  money  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  to  that  extent. 

In  actual  dollars  and  cents,  the  record  of 
this  monopoly  “steal”  has  run  up  to  13  million 
dollars  in  less  than  four  years: 

1938  (  4  months)  .  $  474,214.89 

1939  (  7  months)  .  1,656,538.50 

1940  (12  months)  .  4,771,679.84 

1941  (12  months)  .  4,025,013.33 

1942  (10  months)  .  2,051,549.72 


Total .  $12,978,996.28 

Producers  were  always  opposed  to  this  di¬ 
version  racket  but  their  arguments  and  pleas 
have  been  regularly  brushed  aside  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  wmrking  together  with  the  so- 
called  farm  leaders.  Although  Mr.  Wickard 
gives  no  reason  for  his  suspension  order,  it  is 
probably  not  due  to  farm  protest  as  much  as 
to  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  national  milk  supply. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  welcomed  by  dairymen  even 
if  it  is  only  a  thin  straw  in  the  wind  signifying 
the  end  of  monopoly  domination  and  their 
parasitic  leeches. 


Safety  First 

F  SOMEONE  warns  us  to  be  careful,  our 
usual  reaction  is  resentment.  Most  of  us 
feel  we  are  entirely  competent  and  capable 
of  taking  care  of  ourselves.  If  we  fall,  or 
have  a  minor  injury,  our  usual  first  reaction 
is  to  say,  “it  did  not  hurt  me.”  A  perverted 
sense  of  humor  often  causes  people  to  laugh 
when  someone  falls  or  has  an  accident. 

It  may  at  first  seem  silly  to  have  a  National 
Safety  Council  mobilize  the  nation’s  volunteer 
resources  in  a  campaign  against  the  rising 
tide  of  accidents.  However,  this  program  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  united  effort  to  at¬ 
tain  maximum  production  needed  for  our 
total  War.  Last  year,  accidents  in  the  United 
States  resulted  in  102,500  deaths,  350,000 
people  were  permanently  disabled,  3,750,000 
workers  were  injured,  and  460,000,000  man- 
days  were  lost  to  the  War  effort.  It  certainly 
pays  to  be  careful. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Numbers  Needed 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
1,170,000  colts  and  horses  in  the 
United  States  too  young  to  work.  The 
number  of  old  and  worn-out  horses, 
largely  kept  for  sentimental  reasons 
and  perhaps  limited  breeding  pur¬ 
poses,  is  estimated  at  approximately 
one-quarter  million  head.  Possibly 
some  of  these  could  be  used  for  light 
work,  particularly  short  hauls  or  gar¬ 
den  tillage,  for  next  season’s  produc¬ 
tion  programs. 

Replacement  Requirements 

Immediate  horse  and  mule  needs 
do  not  appear  to  be  urgent.  How¬ 
ever,  possible  replacement  require¬ 
ments  and  future  demand  makes  the 
outlook  favorable  for  breeding  good 
horses.  The  continuance  of  the  war 
seems  not  only  possible  but  probable 
for  several  years  to  come.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  breed  at  least  three  mil¬ 
lion  mares  annually  to  maintain  pres¬ 
ent  farm  horse  power.  Only  about 
50  percent  of  our  mares  today  are 
capable  of  raising  a  colt  to  stand  and 
suck.  Disease  and  accident  will  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  further  toll  before  work¬ 
ing  age  is  reached.  No  Government 
surveys  have  been  made  during  re¬ 
cent,  years  concerning  annual  num¬ 
bers  of  colts  raised  to  weaning  age. 
However,  statistics  do  show  that 
there  was  a  decline  of  over  50  per¬ 
cent  in  horse  numbers  since  the  high 
of  21,431,000  head  in  1915.  Conced¬ 
ing  that  a  high  percentage  of  these 
were  carriage  and  heavy  harness 
horses,  the  disturbing  fact  remains 
that  numbers  have  declined  from 
13,195,000  head  in  1931  to  less  than 
ten  and  one-half  million  head  today. 
This  trend  definitely  shows  we  have 
not  been  raising  a  sufficient  number 
of  colts  to  meet  needed  replacements. 

Many  of  our  farm  mares  have  been 
kept  open  for  several  years  and 
worse  yet  a  large  number  of  fillies 
have  never  been  bred.  Mares  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  physi¬ 
ologic  breeding  disturbances.  Fre¬ 
quently  a  mare  that  has  annually 
produced  a  colt  for  several  years  is 
allowed  to  go  over  for  a  year  or  so. 
This  is  often  done  with  the  mistaken 
idea  of  giving  her  a  rest.  Actually 
mares  need  no  such  rest  period  if 
properly  handled  and  adequately 
fed.  Mares  allowed  to  skip  in  this 
manner,  frequently  fail  to  settle 
regularly  to  subsequent  breeding. 
They  may  also  conceive  only  on  al¬ 
ternate  years,  and  are  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  every-other-year  mares. 
Secretary  Wayne  Dinsmore  of  the 
Horse  and  Mule  Association  of 
America,  Chicago,  Illinois,  informs 
me  that  ascorbic  acid  (Vitamin  C) 
is  just  as  effective  in  correcting  cer¬ 
tain  breeding  deficiences  when  fed 
to  horses  as  it  is  when  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously,  though  this  is  not  true 
with  cattle.  Results  have  been  fayor- 
able  for  its  use  in  tests  at  various 
experiment  stations.  It  should  be 
administered  on  advice  of  and  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Price  Influences 

For  the  past  decade,  and  especially 
for  the  past  five  years,  folks  have 
gone  merrily  along  with  the  thought 
of  why  bother  to  breed  mares  and 
monkey  with  colts.  Horses  were 
available  and  cheap.  Then  all  at 
once  none  was  available  except  at 
sky  high  prices.  As  long  as  tractors 
could  be  bought  this  made  the  per¬ 
son  needing  horse  power  a  good 
tractor  prospect.  The  result  was  an 
increased  swing  toward  mechanical 
farm  motive  power. 

We  can  talk  about  loyalty  and  the 
loss  of  feed  markets  until  we  are 
black  in  the  face,  but  farmers  will 
continue  to  use  more  machine  power 
as  long  as  it  is  available,  especially 
when  bought  on  credit,  and  fairly 
comparable  from  an  economic  con¬ 
sideration.  But,  that  is  not  the  situa¬ 
tion  today,  and  the  old  horsemen 
have  been  justified  in  their  repeated 
assertion  that  the  only  way  to  have 
good  sound  horses  available  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  is  to  raise  needed  re¬ 
placements  regularly. 


A  continuance  of  the  war  for  only 
two  years  means  we  will  require  not 
less  than  18  million  head  of  horses 
and  mules  in  order  to  produce 
enough  food  for  our  needs.  The  saf¬ 
est  reserve  in  the  world  for  farming 
horse  power  is  to  figure  not  less  than 
one  work  horse  annually  for  each  25 


Belgian  mares  working  in  the  hay  field  at  Michigan  State  College  of  Agriculture,  East  Lansing, 


Sore  Necks  and  Shoulders 


A  properly  fitted  collar  and  suit¬ 
able  hames  will  prevent  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  sore  necks  and  shoulders. 
However,  it  is  a  good  precaution  to 


Farm  work  horses  such  as  this  team  of  grade  Percheron  geldings,  held  by 
Seldon  S.  Brown,  Wells,  Rutland  County,  Vermont,  are  valuable  property. 


Hitch  Up  Old  Dobbin 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


acres  of  crop  land.  If  mares  are  sold 
after  their  third  colt  has  been  pro¬ 
duced,  or  when  about  six  years  old, 
there  will  be  annual  horse  flesh  cou¬ 
pons  to  clip  and  young  horses  always 
in  the  collar  on  the  home  farm. 

It  seems  probable  that  with  trac¬ 
tors  performing  the  heavier  kinds  of 
work,  the  tendency  will  be  toward 
a  faster  moving,  handier  and  lighter 
type  of  horse.  Stallion  owners  re¬ 
port  a  breeding  preference  for  the 
clean  legged,  close  coupled,  tidier 
kinds  of  studs,  weighing  around  1,700 
to  1,800  pounds. 

Fit  the  Harness 

A  sore  shoulder  or  neck  is  caused 
in  most  cases  by  an  improperly  fit¬ 
ting  collar.  The  collar  should  al¬ 
ways  be  individually  fitted.  When 
it  is  resting  solidly  against  the  shoul¬ 
der  there  should  still  be  sufficient 
space  remaining  to  easily  insert  the 
fingers  and  move  them  along  be¬ 
tween  the  horses  neck  and  the  front 
edge  of  the  collar.  With  the  collar 
in  this  position  the  distance  between 
the  throat  and  the  bottom  of  the 
collar  should  be  about  two  inches. 
If  the  collar  is  too  large,  a  pad  may 
be  used  to  make  needed  adjustments. 
If  the  face  of  a  new  collar  is  made 
thoroughly  wet,  and  the  horse  then 
worked  a  short  time  with  properly 
adjusted  harness,  it  will  assist  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  fit. 

Regular  collars  are  made  to  fit 
most  flat,  long  and  slender  necks. 
For  the  fairly  heavy  neck,  tending  to 
thicken  on  top,  a  Half-Sweeney  type 
collar  is  best.  A  full-Sweeney  collar 
should  be  used  for  horses  with  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  necks  that  are  thick 
on  top. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  hames 
be  correctly  adjusted.  They  should 
fit  close  in  the  seam  all  along  the 
collar.  The  top  hame  strap  should 
flatten  down  straight  across  the  col¬ 
lar  top.  If  it  buckles  and  sinks  in, 
then  the  hames  tend  to  spread  from 
the  trace  pull  and  sore  shoulders  will 
usually  result.  An  improperly  fitted 
and  adjusted  collar  and  hames,  or 
any  part  of  the  harness,  also  lowers 
the  working  efficiency  of  the  animal. 

The  hame  should  be  suitable  for 
the  collar.  Changing  or  substituting 
hames  from  one  set  of  harness  to 
another  should  be  checked  for  cor¬ 
rectness.  If  a  hame  is  too  long  for 
the  collar  and  is  pulled  tight  against 
the  bottom  seam,  it  will  cause  a 
pressure  and  result  in  a  high  shoul¬ 
der  sore.  No  matter  what  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made  on  a  hame  that  is 
either  too  long  or  too  short  for  the 
collar,  sore  shoulders  will  result 
from  working  the  horses  with  im¬ 
proper  length  hames.  A  one-inch 
leeway  may  be  allowed,  but  that  is 
about  the  safe  limit. 


exercise  horses  moderately  at  light 
work  following  idle  periods  in  order 
to  condition  them  gradually.  A 
little  linseed  meal  in  the  daily  feed 
during  early  Spring  will  help  them 
shed  their  Winter  coats  and  put  on 
some  needed  bloom. 

If  the  neck  and  shoulders  are 
^washed  every  evening,  when  the 
'day’s  work  is  finished,  with  a  salt 
solution  and  then  wiped  dry,  it  is 
beneficial  in  hardening  the  skin. 
About  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 
in  a  quart  of  cold  water  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  many  experienced  horse¬ 
men.  Daily  use  of  the  curry  comb 
and  brush  is  also  necessary.  Collars 
and  harness  should  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  during  the  noon  rest  period. 
Pads  and  collar  surface  should  be 
scraped  daily  and  then  wiped  clean. 
A  light  application  of  neatsfoot  oil 
to  the  collar  surface,  when  removed 
at  night,  keeps  it  smooth  and  pliable. 
Trim  the  mane  or  braid  it  so  that 
it  will  not  get  under  the  collar. 
When  Spring  work  starts  there  is 
nothing  better  than  frequent  short 


rest  periods.  At  this  time  the  collar 
should  be  lifted  away  from  the 
shoulders  in  order  to  cool  and  rest 
them.  A  soft  rag  should  also  be  used 
to  wipe  off  the  shoulders,  collar  sur¬ 
face  or  pad.  More  horse-working 
hours  are  annually  lost  from  sore 
necks  and  shoulders  than  any  other 
single  cause. 

Pasture  and  Pathology 

Horses  need  a  lot  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  in  regular  daily  amounts 
to  meet  their  physiologic  require¬ 
ments.  The  best  method  of  provid¬ 
ing  this  is  through  feeding  excellent 
quality  hay  and  using  well  fertilized 
pastures.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done,  because  most  of  our  pasture 
soils  are  deficient  in  minerals  and 
only  a  small  fraction  of  hay  will 
grade  as  excellent.  All  too  often 
horses  are  wintered  around  a  straw 
pile  with  only  poor  quality  hay  fed 
as  the  sole  supplement.  The  miracle 
is  that  they  come  through  the  Winter 
at  all.  Certainly  they  are  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  go  right  out  and  do  a  hard 
day’s  work. 

Scientific  investigations  have  shown 
that  most  of  the  common  bone  ail¬ 
ments  such  as  navicular  disease, 
sidebone,  ringbone,  bonespavin  and 
splints  are  merely  manifestations  of 
a  mineral  deficiency.  Carefully  con- 


Percheron  mares  at  Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.,  supply  economical 
horse  power.  In  addition  their  annual  foal  crop  is  a  profitable  source  of 

farm  income. 
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or  prevent  or  treat  79  common 
animal  and  poultry  diseases. 
Seventy-two  pages  with  dozens 
of  pictures  and  drawings! 


Just  about  your  most  valuable  help  in  the 
care  of  your  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
poultry  and  turkeys.  A  liberal  education. 
Just  write  us  for  your  copy  of  this  great 
book.  We’ll  send  it  FREE,  postpaid! 


Peters  Family,  World’s  First  Hog  Serum  Mfrs. 

Peters  Serum  Co..  Laboratories 

4408  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


TO  HORSE ond  MULE 
OWNERS 


This  book  tells  “How  to  Care 
for  the  Feet  of  Your  Horses 
and  Mules.”  Explains  how  to 
prevent  lameness — how  prop¬ 
er  foot  care  results  in  more 
productive  work  from  your 
animals.  Authoritative — fully 
illustrated.  Every  horse  and 
mule  owner  needs  this  book. 


Ask  your  blacksmith  or  dealer  or  write  direct 

PHOENIX  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  17  JOLIET,  ILL. 


1 — 

RABBITS 

• 

•  • 

Chin-Chin  ^RABBITS 

GIANT  CHINCHILLAS 


I 


Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin-Chin”  Strain. 
Finest  Fur — Best  Meat — Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 
CHIN-CHIN  COLONY,  R.  F.  D.  5,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

Annnra  RaKKit  Wot)1  up  again.  No  killing  to  profit. 
AligOla liaDDlI  Limited  offer  two  does  and  buck  $9.75. 

BONNIE’S  BUNNYLAND.  MASTIC,  NEW  YORK 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y 


SILVER  Black  Fox  Rabbits,  beauties.  $7.50  each,  up 

O.  HENDRICKSON  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y 


AYRSHIRES 


For  Most  4%  M  i  1  k 


Ayrshires  are  big,  economical  producers 

of  4%  premium  milk 

Write  for  literature  and  hit  of  breeders 
near  you  u.’irh  stock  lor  sale. 


Ayrshire  Breeders’  Association, 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

■a -ron-re 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  entire  herd  of  37  registered  Ayrshires  owned! 
by  Raymond  N.  Ryan.  Newport,  New  York  will 
sell  at  auction  Saturday,  Dec.  5th  at  12:30  p.m.  I 
at  his  farm.  Herd  is  TB  Acc’d  and  Bang’s  | 
Approved.  Last  TB  and  Bang’s  test  Nov.  6, 
1942.  D.H  I.A.  records  for  3  years.  Several  | 
cows  have  records  of  more  than  400  lbs,  fat. 

- FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 


Ayrshire  Soles  Service  Box  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BREEDERS  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

THE  PROFITABLE  BEEF  CATTLE 

Bred  heifers  and  young  bulls  for  sale._ 
John  Gerow,  Manager 


VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST 
REGISTERED  ANGUS  BREEDING  FARMS. 

You  are  always  welcome  to  visit  us  and  look  over  our 
herd  of  around  200  head.  Robert  E.  Hogarth,  Mgr. 

VALLEY  FARMS _ WALPOLE.  N.  H. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders'  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Association,  Ithaca.  New  York. 


d 


SHORTHORNS 


bred  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bolls 

WM.  J.  BREW  &  SONsf  BERGENr'NEW  YORK 


c 


HORSES  and  PONIES 


] 


RAISE  PALOMINO  HORSES 

For  profit  and  pleasure.  The  demand  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  4  coming  2-yr.-old  reg.  Palomino  fillies, 
$175  each;  5  reg  Palomino  brood  mares  bred  to  our 
good  reg.  Palomino  stallion,  San  Angelo,  $250  each; 
3  fine  6-mo. -old  reg.  Tenn.  Walking  colts.  Send  for 
latest  descriptive  price  list. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS  SOUDERTON,  PA. 

Mare,  Ride-Drive,  Young,  Gentle,  Arab  Blood.  15 
Hands.  N.  R.  HOFFMAN,  RFD,  SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 


trolled  tests  at  various  experiment 
stations  have  demonstrated  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  regular  amounts  of  needed 
Vitamin  D  in  order  to  obtain  adequ¬ 
ate  assimilation  of  calcium  and  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  animal  body.  Through¬ 
out  New  England  and  the  Middle  At¬ 
lantic  States  the  Winters  are  long, 
with  little  sunlight.  Many  horses 
are  kept  confined  during  the  Winter 
and  consequently  do  not  receive  the 
little  sunshine  Vitamin  D  that  is 
available.  A  review  of  experimental 
reports  on  the  Vitamin  D  content 
of  feeds  shows  that  only  best  quality 
hay  is  reported  as  being  a  good 
source  for  this  needed  vitamin.  Not 
one  of  the  concentrates  commonly 
fed  to  horses  is  a  carrier  of  Vitamin 
D.  This  points  to  two  possible 
sources  for  decrease  in  horse  breed¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  their  later  possible 
development.  The  possible  influence 
and  relationship  of  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  Vitamin  D  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  any  horse 
production  program. 

During  the  gay  nineties,  Central 
New  York,  particularly  Onondaga 
County,  was  world  famous  as  a  re¬ 
gion  known  for  the  production  of 
high  class  heavy  harness  horses. 
These  horses  were  long  wearing  and 
could  stand  the  pounding  of  the 
pavements.  They  were  trappy, 
smooth  and  spirited  in  action.  The 
blood  lines  and  breeding  programs 
followed  were  no  different  from 
those  of  less  successful  sections.  The 
secret  lay  in  the  deep  fertile  lime¬ 
stone  soil  of  this  area.  Their  su¬ 
perior  merit  was  truly  bred  in  the 
bone.  Kentucky  affords  another 
striking  illustration  of  soil  influence 
on  horse  husbandry.  The  famous 
blue  grass  regions  are  fertile  and 
rich  in  needed  minerals. 

The  annual  addition  of  from  200 
to  500  pounds  of  superphosphate, 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  10  loads  of  manure  per 
pasture  acre  will  work  wonders  not 
only  with  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  pasture,  but  also  in  the  resultant 
growth  and  development  of  the  live¬ 
stock  grazed  thereon.  If  a  suitable 
pasture  mixture  is  .seeded  in  the 
Spring,  following  Fall  application  of 
the  fertilizers  mentioned,  the  result¬ 
ant  luxuriant  growth,  high  in  mineral 
content,  spells  horse  health  and 
economical  production.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  basic.  It  gets  at  the  real 
roots  of  the  problem — the  grass  roots. 
Livestock  improvement  follows  as 
sure  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 


Md.  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale 

Sixteen  members  consigning  to  the 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  sale, 
Frederick,  held  last  month  made  the 
splendid  average  of  $758  on  five  bulls 
and  $455  on  fifty-one  females.  The 
cattle  sold  went  to  Maryland,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York.  Thirty- 
eight  head  stayed  in  Maryland,  eleven 
went  to  Pennsylvania,  five  went  to 
New  York  State  and  two  went  to 
New  Jersey  buyers. 

The  top  bull,  Jock’s  Elban  C.S.2”, 
from  Cold  Saturday  Farm,  Finks- 
burg,  Maryland,  sold  to  Ralph  W. 
Tennant  of  St.  Michaels,  Maryland, 
for  $2,000.  The  top  female,  imported 
Parana  of  Doonholm,  from  Andelot 
Stock  Farms,  W.  Alan  McGregor, 
manager,  Worton,  Kent  County, 
Maryland,  sold  to  W.  G.  Mennen  of 
New  Jersey  for  $1,700. 

Owing  to  extreme  labor  difficulties 
it  was  impossible  for  some  to  get  their 
cattle  as  well  fitted  as  usual,  but  the 
thinner  animals  of  quality  sold  at 
very  satisfactory  prices. 


HOLSTEINS 

•••  1 

150th  Holstein  Sale 


EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  N.Y. 

To  fittingly  celebrate  America’s  Oldest 
Established  Holstein  Sale  Series. 

December  9  and  10,  1942 

Sale  held  in  heated  pavillion,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  9th — Invitational  Day 

60  he^t!  selected  from  the  East’s  greatest 
Holstein  herds  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison  of 
Cornell  University.  1.000-lb.  fat  cows, 
world’s  record  cows,  sons  of  1,000-lb.  fat 
cows,  and  All-American  show  cows. 
Positively  never  before  an  offering 
of  greater  quality 

December  10th — 100  Head 

Mostly  fresh  and  close  springing  cows 
and  heifers.  Offerings  healthy  on  all  tests. 
Write  Today  for  Details  and  Catalog. 

R. Austin  Backus,  ma^gIr  Mexico,  N.Y. 


•  BARGAINS  IN  BULLS  • 

To  reduce  our  inventory  before  the  year  end  we  will 
sell  at  farmers’  prices  several  young  bulls  of  superior 
breeding,  from  two  to  twelve  months  of  age.  They 
represent  the  best  in  Rag  Apple  and  Ormsby  bloodlines. 

MALLARY  FARM  BRADFORD,  VERMONT 


Hr.  Naylor’s 

SOFT-SURFACE,  MEDICATED 


TEAT  DILATORS 


The  dairyman's  standby  (or 
treating  scab  teats,  cut  and 
bruised  teats,  obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor's  Dilators  furnish  soothing 
protection  and  keep  teat  canal 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while 
healing.  They  have  o  soft,  cushion 
surface  that  conforms  to  either  large 
or  small  teats  without  overstretch¬ 
ing,  and  which  carries  medication 
into  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 
Easy  to  insert  .  .  .  Stay  in  the  teat. 

Packed  in  Antiseptic  Ointment. 

Large  pkg.  $1.  Trial  pkg.  50c. 

At  dealers’  or  mailed  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. . .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


Dairymen!  If  You 
Are  Troubled  With 

MASTITIS 


Here’s  a  friendly  suggestion.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  it’s  Chronic,  milk  rejected,  a 
good  cow  slaughtered,  and  too  late,  ask  any 
Dairyman  using  the  KO-EX-7 — Vitamin  ‘D” 
Prophylaxis  Plan  what  it  has  done  for  him. 
BETTER  STILL,  write  Sterling  Research 
Corporation,  Dept.  R-6,  775  Main  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  and  state  number  of  cows.  Let  us  mail 
you  details  of  our  FREE  INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER.  There’s  no  obligation.  So  write 
TODAY.  It  may  save  a  good  milker^ 

|  .-.  GUERNSEYS  .-.  | 


Wanted 

Entire  Registered  Guernsey  herd, 
30  to  60  head.  Must  be  accredited 
and  3  years’  production  records. 
ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi,  New  York 

JFFERS :  The  following  Reg.  Guernseys  For  Sale: 
i  Registered  Cows,  6  years  old.  Bred  and  milking 
records  10,000  lbs  up. 

I  Registered  Heifers.  Ready  to  breed. 

!  Registered  Bulls.  Bom  February  and  March,  1942. 

!  Registered  Bull  Calves,  2  months  of  age. 

r~  _  Di>i*n  *n<4  Baef  i*iilepc  U/pIFa 


PEDIGREED  GUERNSEYS 

BRED  FOR  PRODUCTION  AND  TYPE 

Several  heifers  and  young  bulls  for  sale  out  of  dams 
from  600  to  820  lbs.  BF.  Sired  by  Beaverbrook 
Radiant  Star  whose  first  six  daughters  will  average 
over  600  lbs.  BF.  Star  is  a  half-brother  to  Beaver¬ 
brook  Madonna,  World’s  Champion  314  year  old  Class 
DD,  18817. 4M-943.7F.  Accredited  Negative  Herd. 
BEAVERBROOK  FARM  MILL  NECK,  L.  I. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — ialso  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Fhrms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  informa¬ 
tion  write — TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  In  fall. 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall.  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS,  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 

|  SHORTHORNS  | 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  bull  calves,  heifers;  grades, 

purebreds.  0.  HENDRICKSON,  Cobleskil!,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE:  Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers 

COWS.  BULLS  &  CALVES.  Select  stock.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Buy  from  the  highest  testing  herd  in 
Orange  County.  For  particulars  write  or  visit — 

WALGROVE  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


■  It*  41,0  IlUUUIWi  HCdU  ltUlA'jr  ICI 

4  4  A-*4-*  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Pri 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART,  NEW  YOI 


SWINE  ~ J 

Pigs  Ready  For  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Fine  stock 
sold  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
to  ship  October,  wbvem her  and  December.  Send  your 
Older  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

_  8-9  weeks  old  $7.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 
Will  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Choice  breeders,  weaned  males  or 
1\X,U101E,IVE,1S  females,  $20.00.  With  papers, 
DIIROf  PiriS  Taccinated.  Two  fine  litters  are 
“  sired  by  our  prime  herd  boar, 
SMOOTH  MAJOR”  whose  sire  is  “Sturde-bilt”  1942 
Illinois  Champion,  Yearling  and  grand-sire  on  dam’s 
side  is  '’Modernistic”  1940  Illinois  Grand  Champion, 
making  them  among  finest  breeding  lines.  Other  un- 
related  boar  pigs  by  famous  sires.  SPRING  HILLS 
FARM,  Box  89,  R.  D.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 

DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

Lexington,  Mass.  Tel.  1085 

T°p  QUALITY  PIGS—  Berkshire  and  O.l.C. — Chester 
and  Yorkshire  crossed.  Shipped  C  OD 

SIX  WEEKS  OLD  $7.00  EACH 

EIGHT  WEEKS  EXTRAS  $7.50  EACH 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES 

Male,  well ,  growing  breeding  stock.  Vaccinated  for 
hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  $35. 00  with 
JaDp“'  F-O.B.  Hyde  Park.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNA1L,  SUPT.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y- 

HAMPSHIRES:  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

Trios  not  akin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  pits 
available.  Apply  —  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

Purebred  Cbesfpr  Whifp  Boars<  6  to  8  months  old, 

i  uieuioi  uw(r  n nire  ready  for  heavy  sen,iCe. 

AYRLAUPeFrRPMsf  B ^H E^dT^M A ‘rVlIIII) 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  jRffiy 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  K.lt.lt,  €>»“,. 

FOR  Q  A I  F  Registered  boar  sixteen  months 
O  n  old-  Large  type.  $50.00  FRANCIS 

BAKER,  R-F.D.  1,  Monmouth  Junction,  New  Jersey 

Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs  0Mghchoafede  bwSMS: 

DR.  A.  J,  FALLON,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

QUALITY  STOCK  Jggf"! 

N.  G.  HERSHEY,  Lancaster  Co.,  Manheim,  Penna. 

FOR  SAT  F  Registered  Berkshire  Fall  Pigs. 

rul'  W.  H.  PRICE,  Barton,  N.  Y. 

RFC  mranrs  sprins  B°ars  ^  Guts.  Fan  pigs. 

IYLu.DURULo  r.  f.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center.  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Wanted  Litters  01  Puppies  All  Breeds 

Also  cross  breeds,  write  stating  age,  sex,  breed  and 
price,  to  MARSDON  KENNELS,  ARMONK,  NEW 
YORK.  TELEPHONE  ARMONK  VILLAGE  311- 

TE^TTREBRED  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-*-  hon-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALF  geautiful  Pedigreed  Collie 
d  i  L.»i7u  Puppies.  Farm  raised. 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2,  DILLSBURG,  PA. 

W  A  N  T  E  D  m°nths  or  less  St. 

_  T  — ~  4  , .  .  Bernard  puppy.  Write _ 

Raymond  S.  Hewitt,  P.O.  Box  312,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Re?  follies- Rpacrlpq  *ees  any  color.  Woodland 

l\Cg.  UUIUCh  Deagies  Farms,  Hastings.  New  York 

£?fifJl,Sr.:olable.t€.a.uties'  Pedigreed.  Puppies  and  dogs. 

HILLCREST  FARM,  -  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  5“,r,ci5T,Er“ 

Airedales — The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

"SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Shepherd  Pups 

Cocker  Spaniel  Puppies,  A  K  C  Reg.,  $25  uo. 
JESSE  LEWIS,  HATFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 

AirA  P  u  P  0  i  e  s  —  Good  Stock.  $20  up. 

mreaaie  FAIRCHANCE  FARMS,  Danielson.  Conn. 

Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties:  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 

GOATS 

Nubian  Dairy  Goats  £|gfcEKRE 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y’. 

|Ta|*  Colo  Three  Goats ;  2 ;  3 ;  and  5  years 
f  old.  All  mated.  Price  $75.00. 

Henry  Kroeger,  3661  Eden  Terrace,  Bronx,  New  York 

SHEEP  | 

20  Grade  Ewes— Mostly  twos  and  threes.  Bred  to  pure¬ 
bred  Corriedale  ram.  Priced  low  for  immediate  disposaL 

DONALD  PACEY  PRESTON  HOLLOW,  N.  Y. 

D  eg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams.  Priced 
I* right  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 

FfIR  SAIF  Sma11  flook  of  registered  Suffolk  Sheep. 

rim  EDGAR  C.  ROGERS,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

Begistered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece.  breeding, 
•land  type.  HARRY  TILBURY.  BARTON,  N.  Y. 

^lirnnchiro  Yearling  Rams,  and  Ram  Lambs. 

neg.  onropsnire  F.  e.  stevens,  wiison,  n.  y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

Big  Sales  at  Small  Cost 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  breeders  read  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  They  study  the  advertisements  on  this  page  when  they  are  ready  to  buy  livestock. 
They  know  that  they  will  probably  find  just  what  they  want  advertised  here  and  that 
they  can  depend  upon  any  advertisement  that  appears  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  you  have  any  stock  that  you  wish  to  dispose  of  at  this  time,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  our 
300.000  readers  about  it.  The  cost  of  these  little  advertisements  is  small  but  big  sales 
frequently  result  from  them. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  breeders  in  the  sale  of  their  surplus  stock  we  make  a  special 
low  rate  of  65  cents  per  agate  line,  or  $9.10  per  inch,  for  livestock  advertisements  (about 
seven  words  in  6mall  type  make  an  agate  line).  References  required  from  all  new 
advertisers.  For  further  information  write  to— 

Live  Stock  Department  -  The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street.  New  York  City 
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DOES  YOUR 
NOSE  FILLUP. 
SPOIL  SLEEP? 

I  _  I  If  your  nose  fills 

Q  “PURPOSE  I  up  tonight,  makes 
V  MEDICINE  I  breathing  difficult, 

— — ■  '  I  and  threatens  to 

epoil  sleep— put  a  few  drops  of  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril. 

Va-tro-nol  does  3  very  important 
things  for  you.  It  (1)  shrinks  swollen 
membranes,  (2)  soothes  irritation,  (3) 
relieves  transient  nasal  congestion.  It 
brings  more  comfort,  makes  breathing 
easier,  thus  invites  sleep. 

When  a  Cold  Threatens,  use  Vicks 
Va-tro-nol  at  first 
sniffle  or  sneeze. 

Helps  to  prevent 
colds  developing.  VICKS': 

Follow  directions 

in  folder.  VA-IRO-NOL 

This  Home-Mixed 
Cough  Syrup  is 
Most  Effective 


Easily  Mixed.^SSS  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup — a  good  ingredient,  but 
one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home.  Take 
2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  and  .l  cup  of  water, 
and  stir  a  few  moments  until  dissolved.  No 
cooking!  No  trouble  at  all.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  your 
syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  truly 
wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It  pnakes  a  real  saving  for  you,  because  it 
gives  you  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  _  It  lasts  a,  long  time,  never  spoils, 
and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Promptly,  you 
feel  it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  the  phlegm, 
soothes  the  irritated  membranes  and  makes 
breathing  easy.  You’ve  never  seen  anything 
better  for  prompt  and  pleasing  results. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  reli¬ 
able,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
membranes.  >  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 

7o  .Relieve 
Misery 

LIQUID  TAR!  CT4  UACC 


YARNS 


LIQUID. TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 

All  wool.  2-3-4-ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
.samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hills.  Box  J,  Harmony.MK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


•  New  Davis  folder 
saves  your  sugar 
in  home  baking. 
Check  coupon  for 
folder,  FREE  —  or 
enclose  10c  for  the 
famous  Davis  Cook 
Book  and  folder. 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

D  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Davis  Folderof  20  Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

D  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For* 
mulas,  and  new  Folder. 

I  enclose  10c.  ^  phUyJ 


Now  Let  Winter  Come 


I  have  rejoiced  to  hear  a  robin  sing; 
To  know  the  quickening  of  earth_ln 
Spring. 

I  have  prepared  the  land  with  careful 
sowing, 

And  marked  how  sun  and  rain  can 
set  it  growing; 


Name 

Street 

City 

Cook  Today,  Save  Time  Your  City  Friends  Will 
Tomorrow  Like  These 

There  is  Red  Cross  work  to  be 
done,  Committee  Meetings  to  be  at¬ 
tended,  cookies  to  be  made  for  the 
Service  Center,  and  the  busy  house¬ 
wife  must  not  neglect  her  own  home, 
where  saving  and  frugality  and 
prevention  of  waste  are  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Small  wonder  she  must  guard 
against  “War  Nerves!”  But  this  is 
the  time  when  headwork  can  help. 

If,  when  cooking  Monday’s  dinner, 
you  are  also  thinking  of  Tuesday’s 
luncheon,  and  perhaps  Wednesday’s 
breakfast,  and  Thursday’s  dinner, 
you  will  cook  not  only  what  you  are 
needing  for  the  dish  you  are  concoct¬ 
ing,  but  time-saving  helps  for  the 
days  ahead.  And  in  many  cases  this 
time-saving  will  also  help  in  food- 
savings,  as  it  will  enable  you  to  use 
up  left-overs  in  dishes  that  belie 
their  contents. 

Potatoes  are  an  every-day  staple 
which  should  be  used  plentifully 
during  these  times.  A  two-day  supply 
may  be  boiled  at  one  time.  The 
second  day  the  cold  vegetables  may 
be  sliced  and  fried,  made  into  hash, 
creamed,  or  scrambled  with  egg.  Or 
if  the  potatoes  are  mashed,  they  may 
be  used  the  second  day  by  baking 
with  a  topping  of  grated  cheese, 
browned — with  a  mixture  of  left¬ 
over  flaked  fish — in  a  frying  pan, 
or  used  in  croquettes.  Baked  potatoes 
may  be  combined  with  left-over 
green  beans,  peas,  diced  celery  or 
other  vegetable,  and  mayonnaise  or 
other  dressing,  and  made  into  a 
tasty  salad. 

Both  rice  and  macaroni  may  be 
cooked  in  advance  of  the  day  they  are 
to  be  used.  Rice  and  milk  may  be 
served  today,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  rice  used  for  tomorrow’s  Spanish 
rice,  or  rice  pudding. 


Time-Saving  Macaroni  —  Break  up 
a  half  package  of  macaroni  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it.  Add  salt  to 
taste  and  boil  until  entirely  tender. 
Drain,  blanche,  and  return  to  the 
pan  in  which  it  was  cooked.  Add  two 
tablespoons  butter,  two  tablespoons 
diced  cheese,  and  enough  top  milk 
to  cover  well;  stir  gently,  and  sift  a 
tablespoon  of  flour  over  the  mixture. 
Allow  to  simmer  for  five  minutes, 
tirring  occasionally.  Pour  into  two 
liberally  buttered  glass  pie  plates, 
grate  cheese  over  the  mixture,  and 
set  one  plate  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown 
slightly.  Set  the  other  plate  in  the 
ice  box  for  the  next  day — or  the  day 
after  that.  Tomato  sauce  may  be 
used  instead  of  milk,  if  desired. 

You  will  find  the  macaroni  is 
delicious,  two  main  dishes  are  pre¬ 
pared  at  one  time,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  requires  one  saucepan  and 
one  spoon,  cutting  down  the  number 
of  dishes  to  be  washed. 

If  you  will  double  or  treble  your 
recipe  when  making  cream  sauce, 
you  will  save  time,  and  find  many 
additional  ways  to  use  the  nourish¬ 
ing  sauce.  It  should  be  kept  in  a 
covered  jar  to  prevent  a  crust  form¬ 
ing  over  it.  It  must  be  beaten  thor¬ 
oughly  just  before  re-heating,  and 
if  extra  liquid  is  added  after  the  first 
day,  do  so  gradually,  stirring  briskly, 
to  prevent  lumpiness.  If  you  plan  to 
store  the  sauce,  make  it  fairly  thick. 
Two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  every 
cupful  of  milk  is  a  good  proportion. 

The  cold  cream  sauce  may  be  used 
as  a  foundation  for  a  variety  of 
croquettes.  Coarsely  chopped  left¬ 
over  meats  or  fish,  chopped  hard 
boiled  eggs,  cold  macaroni,  or  mashed 
potatoes,  or  even  bits  of  cold  cereal, 
may  be  used  in  making  the  cro¬ 
quettes. 

Nelle  Portrey  Davis 


More  than  ever  this  year  our  city 
friends  will  welcome  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  Christmas  gifts  received  from 
the  farm.  With  many  foodstuffs 
scarce  and  soaring  in  price,  no  gift 
could  be  more  practical.  Each  year 
we  have  such  fun  packing  boxes  for 
several  of  our  discerning  town 
friends,  and  how  they  do  enjoy  them! 

Of  course,  gifts  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  always  popular;  but 
we  try  to  be  a  bit  more  discriminat¬ 
ing  in  choosing  our  gifts  from  the 
country,  so  into  each  of  our  boxes 
go  the  following:  one  dozen  large 
eggs,  fresh  from  the  nest;  one  pint 
bottle  of  Dandelion  Blow  or  Elder¬ 
berry  wine  (oldest  vintage  the  cel¬ 
lar  affords);  two  pounds  of  freshly 
ground  corn  meal;  one  glass  each  of 
wild  strawberry  and  wild  raspberry 
jam.  Sometimes  we  vary  the  selec¬ 
tion  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
recipient.  For  instance,  we  substi¬ 
tute  a  pound  of  freshly  churned  but¬ 
ter  or  a  small  carton  of  cottage 
cheese  for  the  wine.  Of  course  other 
substitutions  can  easily  be  made;  but 
try  to  keep  the  assortment  choice. 

If  delivering  our  gifts  in  person, 
we  pack  the  eggs  this  way:  In  a 
shallow  basket  (from  the  “five  and 
ten”),  we  make  a  “nest”  of  fragrant 
hay  and  in  it  carefully  place  the 
eggs.  The  basket  then  goes  into  a 
box  of  just  the  right  size  to  take  it 
comfortably,  with  much  crumpled 
tissue  paper  placed  over  the  top  be¬ 
fore  the  cover  goes  on.  Then  in¬ 
stead  of  paper,  we  wrap  the  box  in 
a  yard  of  the  prettiest  percale  or 
other  cotton  print  that  we  can  find 
and  tie  with  ribbons  of  colors  har¬ 
monizing  or  contrasting  with  the 
cloth.  (This  in  itself  is  a  gift  not  to 
be  sneezed  at,  since  the  print  will 
make  an  apron  or  a  child’s  dress.) 
However,  if  the  gift  box  is  sent  by 
express  or  parcel  post  (use  the  for¬ 
mer  if  possible),  the  eggs  must  be 
packed  in  one  of  the  cartons  made 
especially  for  mailing  eggs;  but  the 
percale  wrapping  can  still  be  used. 

For  the  butter  we  use  one  of  our 
prettiest  molds.  If  one-half  pound 
oblong  size  is  used,  it  can  readily  be 
packed  into  one  of  the  waxed  paste¬ 
board  cracker  boxes,  such  as  Uneeda 
biscuits  or  graham  crackers  come 
in,  with  layers  of  waxed  paper  be¬ 
tween  and  on  top,  and  the  whole  gift 
wrapped.  The  bottle  of  wine  is 
placed  in  a  large  mailing  tube,  or 
lacking  such,  it  is  carefully  wrapped 
in  paper,  then  in  corrugated  card¬ 
board — if  it  is  to  be  mailed  or  ex¬ 
pressed — with  a  final  wrapping  of 
fancy  paper.  The  little  glasses  of 
jam  are  tied  in  colored  tissue  paper 
and  wrapped  the  same  way. 

In  packing  these  gifts  for  mailing, 
we  use  a  heavy  pasteboard  carton 
and  fill  in  and  around  the  packages 
with  sprays  of  fragant  spruce  and 
pine,  also  long  runners  of  trailing 
ground  pine,  tucking  into  any  crev¬ 
ices  cones  of  all  sizes.  When  the  box 
is  opened,  these  give  off  a  pungent 
fragrance — literally  a  breath  of  the 
country  woods.  If  care  is  exercised 
in  packing  and  the  box  labeled 
plainly,  “fragile  and  perishable, 
handle  with  care”,  it  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  its  destination  without  mis¬ 
hap.  Not  once  in  the  many  years 
that  we  have  been  sending  these 
boxes  has  any  arrived  in  other  than 
perfect  condition.  However,  be  very 
sure  that  there  are  no  spaces  in  the 
box;  the  packing  must  be  solid,  so 
that  nothing  can  move  about. 

E.  m.  E. 


And  seen  how  crops  can  ripen  once 
again; 

Have  done  with  harvesting  the  golden 
grain 

And  fruitful  boughs  of  apple,  peach 
and  plum; 

All  this  I  have  known,  now  let  Winter 
Come.  Edith  Shaw  Butler. 


Buy  war  bonds  or  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Buy  them  every  day,  if  you 
can.  But  buy  them  on  a  regular 
basis.  Bonds  cost  as  little  at  $18.75. 
Stamps  come  as  low  as  10  cents. 


Courtesy  Poultry  &  Egg  National  Bd. 
It’s  patriotic  to  serve  turkey  and 
other  poultry  often  in  this  war  time. 

The  Little  Brown  House 

Once  again  “every  man  is  expected 
to  do  his  duty”,  not  only  that,  but 
every  woman  is  also  expected  to  do 
her  duty.  Many  women  will  be  far 
better  mentally  and  physically  for 
this  call  and  many  others  -  will  go, 
not  so  much  for  patriotism  as  for  the 
experience  and  pay  checks,  and  there 
will  be  many  neglected  homes  as  a 
result.  Being  old-fashioned,  I  still 
think  most  women  with  small  chil¬ 
dren  can  help  more  in  their  own 
home,  training  these  small  citizens 
and  caring  for  their  physical  needs. 

Rural  women,  more  than  any 
other,  can  contribute  to  the  food  sup¬ 
ply  in  two  ways.  First,  in  raising 
and  conserving  all  they  possibly  can 
for  their  own  family  needs;  secondly, 
by  giving  the  poultry  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  care  to  produce  meat  and  eggs 
and  also  by  conserving  every  bit  of 
fertilizer  possible  for  next  year’s 
crops. 

A  local  paper  called  attention  to 
the  wasteful  practice  of  burning 
fallen  leaves  and  suggested  around 
shrubs  the  leaves  be  left  to  decom¬ 
pose.  Rather  than  that,  I  would 
rake  the  leaves  and  compost  them, 
on  account  of  disease  and  insects. 
A  Summer  resident  once  experi¬ 
mented  in  the  sandy  soil  of  his  gar¬ 
den,  by  opening  a  rather  deep  fur¬ 
row,  which  he  nearly  filled  with 
leaves  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
woods  for  several  years  and  were  in 
various  stages  of  decomposition. 
Then  he  planted  potatoes  on  this 
compost  and  covered  them  with  the 
sandy  soil. 

He  was  trying  to  duplicate  in 
miniature  the  conditions  pioneers 
found  and  also  to  demonstrate  to 
himself  that  the  humus,  with  our 
rains,  would  furnish  moisture  for 
growth.  He  raised  a  good  crop  of 
exceptionally  clean  tubers. 

This  year,  as  some  fertilizer  will 
be  difficult  to  procure  and  all  com¬ 
mercial  ones  require  transportation, 
we  are  putting  all  we  can  into  the 
compost  heap. 

The  three  boys  are  all  in  the 
Southland,  no  two  in  the  same  State. 
It  is  the  first  time  the  two  younger 
ones  have  ever  been  separated. 
When  they  were  smaller  they  were 
our  •  “Heavenly  Twins”,  always  to¬ 
gether  and  what  one  could  not  think 
of,  the  other  one  would.  But  the 
quietest  one  is  liking  camp  life  best 
of  all,  writing  home  “I  hope  you  are 
well  and  happy  as  I  am”. 

Everyone  is  amazed  at  what  traits 
life  brings  out  in  people.  One  boy  is 
satisfying  his  love  of  excitement  as 
an  airplane  mechanic.  He  always 
liked  to  be  where  there  was  “some¬ 
thing  going  on”.  Another  boy  is 
learning  to  conquer  his  desire  to 
take  chances,  as  an  airplane  pilot. 
While  another  who  wants  to  be  in 
the  thick  of  things,  is  kept  on  the 
ground  to  teach  other  pilots,  only 
taking  flights  as  a  trainer.  His  an¬ 
cestors  were  teachers  and  his  su¬ 
periors  doubtless  saw  his  ability  to 
teach.  What  a  mixed  race  we  are, 
and  how  often  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  shows  the  traits  and  habits  of 
grandparents  and  great  grandpar¬ 
ents. 

It  was  a  golden  October,  with  some 
rain  to  help  fill  our  springs  for  Win¬ 
ter  but  many  days  of  bright  blue 
weather.  Being  in  a  wooded  section, 
there  is  no  question  of  fuel  shortage, 
but  it  just  seems  good  common  sense 
to  make  the  buildings  as  windproof 
as  possible,  with  storm  windows,  or 
well  puttied  windows  and  weather 
stripping.  mrs.  j.  x.  w. 
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Uncle  Sam  Calling  Nurses! 

Uncle  Sam  needs  volunteers!  Dur¬ 
ing  1943  there  must  be  6,500  young 
women  enter  schools  of  nursing  if 
ihe  needs  for  care  of  the  sick  are  to 
be  met. 

What  dre  the  requirements  for  en¬ 
trance  to  a  school  of  nursing?  Good 
health,  a  high  school  certificate  of 
graduation,  and  a  willingness  to  work 
for  the  happiness  of  others.  What 
ages?  Between  18  and  30  as  a  rule. 
Money  to  invest  in  education?  Reg¬ 
istration  fees  vary  so  that  no  one 
price  can  be  given.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  has  set  aside  funds  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  nursing  education. 
Therefore  any  ambitious  young  wo¬ 
man  with  interest  in  nursing  need 
not  fear  to  apply  for  acceptance  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  funds. 

Where  apply?  It  is  vitally  import¬ 
ant  for  a  would-be  nurse  to  secure 
her  preparation  in  an  accredited 
school  of  nursing.  If  she  spends  her 
three  years  in  a  low-grade  “unrec¬ 
ognized”  school,  it  is  very  possible 
that  upon  graduation  she  will  find 
if  necessary  to  go  elsewhere  for  fur¬ 
ther  training  before  she  can  pass  the 
State  Board  examinations.  And  un¬ 
til  she  has  passed  these,  she  will  not 
be  a  registered  nurse. 

It  is  always  best,  before  deciding 
upon  which  school  to  enter,  to  write 
to  the  League  of  Nursing  Education, 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and 
ask  for  full  details  about  that  par¬ 
ticular  school.  If  the  League  says 
the  school  is  all  right,  then  the  stu¬ 
dent  may  feel  perfectly  safe. 

When-war  ceases,  the  opportunities 
offered  nurses  for  service  and  ad¬ 
venture  will  be  even  greater  than 
today.  The  whole  world  will  turn 
to  the  United  States  for  nurses.  And 
a  sick,  wounded,  undernourished 
world  it  will  surely  be.  The  chal¬ 
lenge  will  be  great  and  many  a  young 
woman  then  may  regret  her  lack  of 
preparation  when  she  sees  her  high 
school  classmates  starting  off  in 
nurses’  uniforms. 

But,  at  home  or  abroad,  married 
or  single,  a  graduate,  registered 
nurse  holds  an  enviable  position, 
for  there  are  always  positions  at 
good  salaries  for  those  who  are  cap-, 
able  of  filling  them  in  the  nursing 
field.  And  a  wife  or  mother  who  is 
a  professional  nurse  as  well,  is  an 
asset  to  any  household. 

Uncle  Sam  also  needs  nurses’ 
aides.  Every  hospital  in  the  country 
could  use  them  to  help  relieve  for 
war  service  the  professional,  regis¬ 
tered  nurses.  This  work  will  appeal 
to  hundreds  of  women  who,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  50,  enjoy  good 
health  and  feeling  an  urge  to  help, 
will  volunteer. 

Here  again  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for 
acceptance.  Then,  80  hours  must  be 
given  for  “training”  in  the  hospital. 
The  first  35  of  these  are  spent  in  the 
classroom;  the  last  45  in  ward  work 
under  supervision. 

When  the  coveted  certificate  has 
been  earned,  the  full  fledged  nurse’s 
aide  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  promise 
she  has  made — the  promise  to  give  at 
least  150  hours  a  year  to  care  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospital  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


News  Notes 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have 
known  about  soy  beans  some  28  cen¬ 
turies  B.  C.  and  have  been  using 
them  ever  since.  Known  as  “The 
Cow  of  China”,  many  of  those  long 
ago  Chinese  knew  no  other  milk 
than  that  squeezed  from  soy  beans. 

In  this  country  it  was  not  until 
1900  that  we  began  to  take  soy  beans 
seriously  and  only  in  the  past  ten 
years  have  they  really  come  into 
their  own  in  the  United  States — 
Plastics,  ink,  glue,  cloth,  airplane 
bodies,  meat  substitute  and  forage 
crop,  are  only  a  few  of  the  uses  of 
this  miracle  bean  and  the  end  is  not 
yet,  for  if  we  have  to  feed  half  of 
the  world  after  the  war,  we’ll  need 
to  grow  a  lot  more  of  them  to  meet 
the  demand.-  c.  b.  w. 


Inventions  and  conveniences  that 
would  have  taken  months  or  years 
to  develope  in  peace  times — under 
the  grim  drive  of  war  necessity  have 
been  pushed  through  to  completion. 
While  they  are  being  used  for  war 
purposes  now,  when  peace  comes 
many  of  them  will  be  converted  to 
civilian  use  and  we  all  will  get  the 
benefit — in  the  home,  on  the  farm, 
in  clothing  fabrics  and  all  that.  Al¬ 
ready  they  are  shaping  a  working 
plan  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

c.  B.  w. 


Home  Grown  Fruit  Cakes 

For  years  my  husband’s  mother 
made  her  own  delectable  variation 
of  the  old  fashioned  dried  apple  fruit 
cake  to  give  to  her  friends  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time.  Many  asked  for  the  recipe, 
but  it  was  not  one  that  could  be 
easily  adapted  to  modern  methods 
of  cooking.  I  was  thinking  of  these 
fruit  cakes  as  I  sought  in  vain  in 
the  grocery  stores  of  our  nearest  city 
for  raisins  to  use  for  the  holidays. 
I  wanted  to  make  some  fruit  cakes, 
but  I  didn’t  really  want  to  buy  even 
the  molasses.  And  apple  and  maple 
syrup  cooked  down  together  was  not 
just  the  combination  I  sought. 

Then  an  inspiration  came  to  me. 
I  believed  I  had  just  the  right  com¬ 
bination  of  fruits  at  home,  right  in 
my  own  cellar,  and  all  grown  on  the 
home  place.  The  following  recipe 
was  evolved,  and  the  result  is  now 
packed  away  with  apples  in  a  metal 
container  ripening.  It  looks  and 
smells  delicious. 

One  cup  of  drained  sour  cherries, 
1  cup  of  drained,  sliced  apricots 
(from  a  wild  tree  raised  from  seed), 
1  cup  of  chopped  watermelon  pre¬ 
serves;  bring  to  a  boil  in  one  cup  of 
maple  syrup  and  let  set  over  night. 
Next  morning  add:  %  cup  of  thick 
cream  and  V2.  cup  of  milk,  2%  cups 
of  flour,  2%  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Floured  butternuts  may  be 
added  at  the  last  if  desired.  Do  not 
use  too  hot  an  oven,  as  fruit  cakes 
scorch  easily.  This  recipe  makes  two 
small  cakes.  n.  k.  w. 


Has  anyone  a  recipe  for  cookies 
called  Springers  or  Springerlie? 
These  are  made  with  a  form  that 
presses  a  relief  picture  on  the 
cookie.  A  reader  would  like  com¬ 
plete  directions. 


While  coffee  is  on  the  ration  list, 
you  can  help  the  war  effort  and  the 
health  of  your  family  by  serving 
more  milk. 


TWICE  AS  MUCH 

goes  under  the 

fighter’s  belt 


Make  Your  Own  Gifts! 


9213 — This  year  you’ll  be  sewing  your  own 
Christmas  gifts  in  order  to  save  patriotically. 
This  smooth  slip  with  well-fitted  lines  will 
be  just  the  thing  for  mother,  sister  and 
daughter.  Sizes  14  to  20  and  32  to  44.  Size 
16  requires  2>/8  yards  39- inch  fabric. 

4246 — Here’s  another  “gift”  idea,  an  apron 
that  protects  your  clothes  as  well  as  dresses 
them  up.  Make  both  the  contrast  and  the 
scalloped  version!  Sizes  small,  medium  and 
large.  Small  size  view  A,  requires  17/e  yards 
35-inch  fabric;  view  B,  I'A  yards  and  % 
yard  contrast. 

Price  of  each  pattern  16  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
tax  on  orders  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


AS  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  a  man  in  uniform  is  a 
l.  far  better  customer  than  a  man  in  “civvies.” 

The  soldier  eats,  for  example,  more  than  twice  as  much  meat 
as  the  average  for  folks  at  home.  The  figures  are:  153  pounds 
of  meat  a  year  for  the  average  civilian — 365  pounds  for  the 
fighting  man. 

It’s  almost  the  same  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  folks  at 
home  average  about  500  pounds.  But  the  man  in  uniform 
accounts  for  over  800  pounds  per  man. 

Moving  these  foodstuffs  quickly  and  properly  is  another  of 
the  railroads’  wartime  responsibilities — for  food  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  million  and  a  quarter  tons  of  freight  the 
railroads  move  a  mile  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 

It  accounts  for  many  of  the  cars  in  the  loaded  freight  trains 
the  railroads  are  sending  off  at  five-second  intervals. 

To  carry  all  the  materials  the  railroads  are  asked  to  handle 
cars  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  idle. 

And  you  can  help  to  keep  them  moving.  Just  remember  this: 
load  them  as  soon  as  they  arrive — and  load  them  to  the  limit. 

Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  railroads  to  speed  them  on  their  way 
— to  get  the  double  ration  under  the  fighters’  belts  —  and  to 
get  the  usual  food  supplies  to  the  folks  at  home. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

American 


Railroads 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Oldfashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
,  11  syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 

Ar  Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift 

$1.00  FOR  10  POUND  CAN 

AvTvpfA  v\  Check  or  Money  Order.  Express  Collect. 
-Jl\\  Jt'tS'V')  *Or  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  $1.80.) 

MMZZf  JOHN  R.  MURPHY 

T Box  486,  Q.  Station*  Shreveport,  La. 

BLANKETS 

100%  ALL  NEW  WOOL,  Size  72"xS*",  blue,  rose, 
cedar,  green,  wine,  peach,  only  $7.98  while  limited 
supply  lasts.  Mail  orders  promptly  filled.  Also  largo 
variety  of  Drapery,  Upholstery  Fabrics.  Bedspreads. 
Down-Comforters  at  lowest  prices.  Phone:  LA  4-9346. 
Open  daily  9  A.M.  to  6  P.M.  Thursdays  till  9  P.M. 
FLAKS  CO.,  14  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 
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MEMORY  VERSE 

LIGHTS  OF  HOME 
Lights  mean  a  lot  to  people 
Who’ve  ever  had  to  roam. 

The  city  lights  are  lovely, 

But  the  country  lights  are  home! 
By  Mary  Carolyn  Davis 
Sent  by  Julia  Mott,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Esther  Houck,  Conn. 

Dear  Friends — Well,  here  I  am  again!  I 
am  in  school  now  and  have  been  for  quite 
some  time.  But  the  first  week  or  two  I  was 
quite  ill.  Also  making  as  many  mistakes 
in  aritmetic  as  ever.  I  ride  on  the  bus  and 
every  evening  Billy  is  there  to  meet  me. 

Grandmother  got  more  things  out  of  her 
garden  than  she  expected  to.  Result  is  that 
we  are  overstuffed. 

October  3rd  “Our  Page’’  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  comes,  so  when  I  got  home 
tonight  and  grandmother  told  me  it  was 
here  I  certainly  was  glad. 

I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  anyone  apd 
will  answer  all  letters. — Norma  Long,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — We  have  received 
“The  Rural  New-Yorker”  since  1938  and 
have  always  enjoyed  “Our  Page”  but  have 
never  written.  In  1935  we  left  New  York 
and  came  here  to  Oregon. 

My  name  is  Thea  and  I  am  sixteen  years 
old.  I  started  school  when  I  was  seven  and 
failed  in  the  fourth  grade,  so  I’m  sort  of 
behind  in  high  school.  I  am  now  a  fresh¬ 
man.  If  some  of  you  would  write  to  me 
I  would  enjoy  it  very  much. 

My  name  is  Priscilla  and  I  am  in  the 
eight  grade.  My  age  is  fourteen  and  I 
would  like  to  have  any  of  you  write  to  me. 

I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  and  my  name  is 
Odin.  My  age  is  nine  and  I  would  like  to 
have  someone  write  to  me. — Thea,  Priscilla 
and  Odin  Bakken,  Ore. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — Just  today  my  mother 
received  the  first  issue  of  “The  Rural  New- 
Yorker”.  It  is  mighty  nice  to  have  such  a 
page  in  a  magazine  that  I  thought  would 
interest  only  my  Dad. 

My  age  is  seventeen  and  I  am  a  senior 
in  high  school.  Many  of  my  friends  work 
in  defense  factories  or  are  now  in  the  army. 
So  will  you  please  write  to  me? — Marjorie 
Hendricks,  Conn. 

Dear  Friends — I  never  happened  to  notice 
“Our  Page”  in  “The  Rural  New-Yorker” 
until  about  a  month  ago.  I  have  read  it 
several  times  since  and  would  like  another 
pen-pal. 

My  age  is  fourteen  and  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  near  the  largest  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 
Seneca.  This  year  I  am  a  junior  in  high 
school. 

My  hobbies  are  collecting  and  taking  snap¬ 
shots  and  square  dancing.  I  also  love 
animals  and  have  some  pets. — Dorothy 
Mapes,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends — I  have  often  read  “Our 
Page”  and  enjoyed  the  pictures  that  the 
boys  and  girls  have  sent  in.  I  have  never 
contributed,  but  have  always  wanted  to. 

Have  studied  art  for  four  years  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  art  or  gardening,  for  that  is  my 
hobby.  This  past  Summer  I  had  a  Victory 
garden  which  produced  an  abundance  of 
vegetables. 

I  am  eighteen  years  old  and  attend  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  where  I  am  majoring  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from 
any  other  “Our  Page”  members. — Joan 
Pfleider,  N.  J. 

Dear  “Our  Pagers” — I  haven’t  written  in 
such  a  long  time  due  to  illness  and  also  the 
beginning  of  school.  . 

Please  don’t  everyone  forget  all  about 
writing  to  me,  for  I  will  welcome  and  an¬ 
swer  every  letter.  My  age  is  fourteen  and 
I  love  all  kinds  of  sports.  My  favorite 
orchestra  is  Glenn  Miller.  I  am  a  sophomore 
in  high  school  and  like  it  very  much. — 
Gloria  McGinnis,  N.  J. 


Dear  Friends — For  the  four  years  that  I 
have  read  “Our  Page”  this  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  written.  . 

My  home  is  a  thirteen-acre  farm  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  bird 
pictures,  playing  my  accordian,  collecting 
pictures  of  movie  stars  and  any  sports.  My 
age  is  fifteen  and  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high 

SCWould  any  of  you  be  interested  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  me?  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
letters.— Helen  Slusarz,  Mass. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls— Hello,  everybody! 
Hope  you  are  having  as  much  fun  at  school 
as  I  am.  I  am  attending  an  art  school  and 
like  it  so  much.  My  hope  is  to  become  a 
commercial  artist  when  I  finish.  We  have 
only  art,  so  I  have  no  lessons  to  study. 

I  like  “Our  Page”  and  read  it  every 
month.  I  think  the  drawings  are  very  nice 
and  especially  interested  in  them.  I  have 
gained  several  pen-pals  through  “Our  Page’ 
but  am  always  ready  to  gain  more. — Emma 
Veenschoten,  Iowa. 


Dear  Friends— Well,  I  find  myself  writing 
again  to  “Our  Page”.  I  have  never  had  a 
letter  published,  but  have  several  wonder¬ 
ful  pen-pals  through  it.  I  also  had  a  pic¬ 
ture  printed  and  you  can  imagine  how  I 
felt  when  I  saw  it.  I  don’t  usually  work 
with  ink  but  I  thought  I’d  try  it  and  it 
didn’t  turn  out  so  badly  after  all— much  to 
my  delight.  _  , 

And  speaking  of  pen-pals,  I  will  gladly 
answer  anyone  who  writes.  Among  my 
“likes”  are  reading,  walking,  trying  to 
write  stories,  cooking  and  collecting. 

I  was  eighteen  in  August  and  have  been 
in  business  school  since  June.  I  think  that 
best  of  all  I  like  the  drawings  on  “Our 
Page”.  Some  of  my  favorites  are  Mary 
Pease,  Alfred  Blanchard,  Weaver  Martin  and 
Jean  Dillon,  but  I  think  they  are  all 
“scrumptious”. — Gloria  Bailey,  Pa. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE  MY  DIARY 


Well,  at  last  another  year  has  rolled  around 
for  “Our  Page”,  making  it  the  twenty-third 
birthday.  How  many  boys  and  girls  must 
have  enjoyed  it  from  then  to  now,  and  let’s 
hope  that  they  shall  go  right  on  reading 
it  for  many  years  to  come.  We  did  not 
hear  from  as  many  of  the  old-timers  as  we 
would  have  liked,  but  they  are  working  in 
defense  plants  or  in  the  service,  I  should  say. 

Thanksgiving  is  next  on  the  list.  It  is  a 
different  world  than  when  the  Pilgrims 
landed  here  in  1620.  Electric  lights,  radio, 
automobiles,  steamships,  airplanes,  neon 
signs  and  movies,  beautiful  schools,  libraries, 
good  roads  and  warm  houses.  If  they  could 
see  all  these  things  I  wonder  what  they 
would  think?  We  are  a  young  country;  we 
have  grown  fast.  We  have  so  much  to  look 
forward  to  in  every  field  and  so  much  to 
fight  to  hang  on  to.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  make  “Our  Page” 
a  really  festive  place  for  Christmas.  With 
Christmas  trees,  holly  wreaths  and  Santas: 
candles,  fireplaces  and  frosted  windows. 
Lots  of  the  boys  in  the  service  read  “Our 
Page”  still,  so  let’s  make  it  a  gay  place  for 
them  too.  Happy  Thanksgiving  to  you  all. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y.. 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intended 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  than 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  until 
the  next  issue  of  the  page.  We  are  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  anytime,  however. 


I  found  a  grey  hair  this  morning,  and  I 
know  how  I  got  it!  It  all  began  with  a 
car — I  know  now  why  they  call  ’em  puddle 
jumpers;  not  that  there  were  any  puddles. 
I  had  to  drive  my  brother’s  car  to  work, 
an  old  jalopy  that  I  couldn’t  make  run  very 
well,  Dene  having  borrowed  mine,  not  till 
now  appreciated.  I  was  grimly  trying  to 
climb  the  long  hill  when  the  Grasshopper 
started  going  slower  —  slower  —  slower.  I 
pulled  the  choke  frantically,  stepped  harder 
on  the  accelerator — no  use!  There  was  only 
one  thing  to  think  as  I  sat  in  the  early 
morning  stillness — I  had  run  out  of  gas. 
After  making  a  lot  of  crazy-looking  tracks, 
I  got  the  car  in  the  ditch,  out  of  the  way, 
and  started  walking.  At  night,  (with  gas 
in  the  tank)  I  wended  my  way  homeward 
— hop — hop — hop  went  the  Grasshopper  all 
the  way  up  Main  Street.  Vainly  I  pulled 
the  choke,  I  tried  stepping  harder  on  the 
gas;  not  till  I  got  out  of  town  did  it  calm 
down  to  a  steady  pace.  What  a  relief  to 
get  home!  Raving,  I  dashed  for  the  house 
and  comfort,  solemnly,  bitterly,  vowing  I 
will  never  again  drive  that  car;  oh,  to 
have  my  own  well-beloved  back!  And  the 
girls,  taking  the  car  to  town,  ran  out  of 
gas  again,  and  decided  there  was  a  leak 
in  the  tank,  and  left  it  at  the  garage.  What 
a  load  off  my  mind!  Carefully  I  pull  out 
the  grey  hair;  refraining  from  looking  for 
more — “sufficient  unto  the  morrow  are  the 
grey  hairs  thereof.” — Pan(A). 


Drawn  by  Lena  Miller  (A),  New  York 


Willie — Alfred  Blanchard,  Conn. 


Loafin’ — Robert  Mott,  New  York 


Old  Fence— Emma  Veenschoten,  Iowa 
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The  Clark  Residence,  New  Milford,  Pa. — Marion  Wiethorn  (A),  New  York 


Dear  Friends — Although  I  have  never 
found  courage  enough  to  take  my  pen  in 
hand  and  write  to  “Our  Page”  before,  I 
have  always  been  a  fascinated  reader  of  its 
most  interesting  contents. 

I  am  no  artist  myself  but  I  enjoy  pictures 
by  other  boys  and  girls,  published  in  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”.  I  especially  like  to 
read  the  letters  from  the  other  readers. 

My  age  is  sixteen  and  I  am  a  senior  in 
high  school.  My  home  is  a  two  hundred 
and  eighty  acre  farm  where  I  have  lived  all 
■my  life.  My  favorite  sports  are  tennis, 
bicycling  and  basket  ball  and  my  hobby  is 
photography.  I  am  an  earnest  member  of 
the  4-H  Club  and  the  Grange,  I  enjoy  both 
organizations  very  much.  I  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  exchanging  letters  from  boys 
and  girls  everywhere  and  of  every  age. — 
Mildred  Hill,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  writing  to 
The  Rural  New-Yorker”  for  the  first  time. 
I  am  ten  years  old  and  am  in  the  fifth 
grade.  I  have  just  joined  the  4-H  Club 
and  like  it  very  much.  My  hobby  is  collect¬ 
ing  postal  cards  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
ceive  some  letters  from  pen-pals. — June 
Filipow,  N.  J. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WHIP  spOOR- WILL 
The  rhythm  of  the  whxp-poor-will 
Is  chanting  in  my  ears. 

He  begs  me  to  be  gone. 

To  join  the  caravan  of  restless 
Whom  his  eyes  have  looked  upon. 
His  music  breeds  within  my  heart 
Nostalgia  for  the  sea, 

For  lands  I’ll  never  see. 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York. 


SCHOOL 

Now  we’re  going  to  school  again. 

Now  we’re  writing  with  ink  and  pen. 
Now  were  studying  arithmetic 
Now  we  can’t  even  play  a  trick 
For  we’re  in  school  again. 

Now  you  sit  there  looking  glum. 

Don’t  let  the  teacher  find  you  with  gum 
Otherwise  sixty  minutes  you’ll  stay. 
That  will  mean  sixty  minutes  from  play. 
Becayse  we’re  in  school  again. 

By  Gertrude  Greene.  N.  J. 


„  A  FELLOW’S  DOG 

Perhaps  you  can’t  trust  people  much. 
You’ve  treid  to,  but  have  found 
That  when  you  needed  friends  the  most 
Could  be  they’d  let  you  down. 

Now  if  you  have  a  faithful  dog, 

You’ll  have  a  friend  that’s  true; 

For  he  will  always  be  on  hand 
For  anything  to  do  for  you. 

From  the  time  he  says  “good  morning” 
With  his  brown  eyes  shining  bright: 

Until  he  wags  his  friendly  tail 
In  bidding  you  “good  night”. 

He’ll  show  how  much  he  loves  you 
In  so  many  different  ways; 

And  a  kindly  pat  or  a  gentle  word 
Is  all  he’ll  ask  for  praise. 

By  Hazel  Lorson,  Mass. 


ON  TO  VICTORY! 

It’s  the  attitude  of  students 
That  makes  the  schools  all  stand 
As  Patriotic  symbols 

Of  the  feeling  in  the  land. 

We’re  going  to  win  this  war,  we  say. 

We  can,  we  will,  we  must! 

But  everyone  must  do  his  bit 
To  aid  the  mighty  thrust. 

The  foe  is  sure  to  weaken; 

Eventually  to  fall. 

And  the  students  help  to  conquer; 

New  peace  on  earth  install. 

So  let’s  everyone  pitch  in  and  help 
And  do  our  best;  not  stall 
The  vic’try  which  will  come  to  us 
With  freedom,  peace  for  all. 

By  Betty  Jane  Elliott,  Ill. 


STARLIGHT  IN  THE  WATER 
The  stars  look  down,  the  stars  look  up 
From  waters  shallow  as  a  cup; 

Brightly  across  two  skies  they  swing 
Humming  the  tunes  the  planets  sing. 

And  faithful  as  any  looking  glass 
The  waters  smile  at  stars  that  pass 
Holding  their  shining  bright  array 
Against  the  breast  that  dreamed  all  day. 
I  drop  a  smooth  bright  pebble  in; 

The  starbright  waters  reel  and  spin: 

The  stars  are  gone  from  skies  below. 

But  overhead  the  skies  still  glow, 

Until  the  ripples  gently  die, 

And  calm,  give  back  the  starlit  sky. 
Star-drunk  the  waters  in  the  stream 
While  stars  above  look  down  and  dream. 

By  Ruth  Clark,  Penna.  (A) 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  with  the  name  and  State  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  The  address  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  letter  forwarded.  Un¬ 
stamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Hazel  Lorsen  (1),  Mass.;  Jean  Pfleider  (18). 
N.  J.;  Emma  Veenschoten,  Iowa:  Elaine 
Hamm  (16),  N.  Y.;  Dorothy  Meyers  (11). 
N.  J.;  Mildred  Hill  (16),  N.  Y.;  Dorothy 
Mapes  (14),  N.  Y.;  Harold  Bartsch  (15). 
N.  J.;  Loretta  Barrows  (14),  N.  Y.;  Adele 
Sanders  (16),  N.  Y.;  Frances  Schmid  (12). 
N.  J. ;  Margaret  Johnston  (16),  N.  J. ;  Mar¬ 
jorie  Hendricks  (17),  Conn.;  Jean  Boyd  (16). 
Md.;  Priscilla  Bakken  (14),  Ore.;  Odin  Bak¬ 
ken  (9),  Ore.;  Thea  Bakken  (16),  Ore.;  Mary 
Bull  (12),  Pa.;  June  Filipow  (12),  Pa.:  Char¬ 
lotte  Novell  (15),  Pa.;  Gloria  McGinnis. 
N.  J. :  Norma  Long,  Pa.;  Gloria  Bailey  (18). 
Pa.;  Hazel  Sackett  (15),  Mich.;  Aileen  Har- 
tigan  (14),  Conn.;  Margaret  Farr  (12),  Mass.: 
Helen  Shisarz  (15),  Mass.:  Claire  Lucas  (16). 
N.  Y.;  Viola  Grube  (15),  Pa.;  Beverly  Easta- 
brook  (13),  N.  Y. 
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Hog  Marketing 

To  facilitate  the  orderly  movement 
of  hogs  to  market  this  Winter,  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  will  furnish  a  Special  Market 
News  Service  in  the  Corn  Belt  during 
the  period  of  peak  hog  marketings  to 
keep  farmers  informed  of  hog  sup¬ 
plies  at  individual  markets  in  relation 
to  handling  facilities. 

December  and  January  will  prob¬ 
ably  reach  an  all-time  high  for  hog 
receipts  at  the  terminal  markets.  A 
possible  peak  in  December  of  over 
7,000,000  head  is  anticipated.  This 
will  be  an  increase  of  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  head  as  compared  with  the  past 
ten-year  average. 

Hog  marketing  permit  committees 
at  the  major  hog  markets  have  been 
organized  and  plans  have  been  made 
to  operate  a  permit  system  if  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary.  At  the  beginning 
of  such  a  program,  an  embargo  on 
marketings  might  be  needed  to  per¬ 
mit  packers  to  work  off  accumulated 
oversupplies  and  to  hold  marketings 
in  line  during  the  several  days  which 
would  be  required  to  put  the  permit 
plan  into  effect.  Farmers  would 
then  need  to  make  written  requests 
for  permits  showing  how  many  hogs 
they  want  to  ship  and  when  and 
where  they  want  to  ship  them.  Per¬ 
mits  would  be  issued  by  the  market 
permit  committee  which  would  in¬ 
clude  a  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  marketing  agencies  and  meat 
packers. 


New  Ycp-k  State  Grange 
Meets  Dec.  8-11 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  will  be  held  in 
Syracuse  on  December  8-11.  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Rich,  Salem,  is  the  State 
Grange  Master,  and  Harold  M.  Stan¬ 
ley,  Luzerne  Farm,  Skaneateles,  is 
Secretary.  The  Grange  continuously 
renders  a  social  and  economic  ser¬ 
vice  to  American  farm  fammilies.  In 
these  times  of  stress  its  functions  are 
of  special  value  and  importance. 


A  responsible  independent  milk 
dealer,  with  a  fluid  trade  in  a  New 
York  City  suburb,  is  looking  for  a 
group  of  producers  within  100  miles 
of  the  city  who  can  furnish  him  with 
50  to  80  cans  of  milk  a  day.  This 
dealer  is  licensed  and  bonded.  If 
any  R.  N.-Y.  reader  is  interested,  we 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  name  and 
address. 


Burpee’s  GIANT 


Exquisitely  raffled  and 
fringed ,  richly  veined.  Glor¬ 
ious  giant  B-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Capper  Colore,  _  _  _ 

etc.,  mixed— a  26c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee’a  Seed 
postpaid  for  jastlOe— Senddime  today.  Catalog  FREE 

H.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  382  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  ot  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  611. 


Help  Wanted 


EXPERIENCED  FARMER  may  secure  em¬ 
ployment  with  unusual  opportunity  for 
personal  advancement  and  to  aid  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  war  food.  On  large,  successful 
beef  cattle  and  grain  farm,  near  Washington. 
D.  C.  Only  ambitious,  industrious,  married 
farmer  with  practical  experience,  not  too 
old,  high  school  education,  and  knowledge 
of  farm  machinery  need  apply.  Prompt  an¬ 
swer  stating  age,  size  family,  nationality, 
education,  experience,  when  available,  and 
wages  wanted,  will  bring  full  information. 
ADVERTISER  4544,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  WITHOUT  children.  Man  as  work¬ 
ing  farm  foreman.  Understand  general 
farming  and  farm  machinery.  Help  milk 
when  needed.  Draft  deferred  preferred. 
Wife  for  domestic  work.  Care  small  dor¬ 
mitory,  relief  waitress,  etc.  Small  institu¬ 
tion  in  Central  Massachusetts.  Good  wages, 
board,  room.  Mention  ages.  ADVERTISER 
4557,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED,  steady  men,  handy  with 
tools,  not  now  employed  in  war  work, 
and  interested  in  obtaining  machine  shop 
experience  with  work  in  sight  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  will  receive  courteous  consideration  by 
writing  to  JOHN  WALDRON  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  poultryman.  $75 
month,  house,  lights.  ADVERTISER  4479, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TWO  WOMEN — For  farm  work.  One  milker 
and  barn  worker;  purebred  Jerseys;  Surge 
milking  machine.  One  teamster  and  trainer 
of  colts.  Excellent  living  conditions.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4486,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Experienced.  Advise 
wages  wanted.  ADVERTISER  4523,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  WOMAN— Not  over  35,  housekeeper- 
cook,  not  treated  as  servant.  Nice  home; 
half  hour  from  New  York  City.  Wages 
based  on  ability,  neatness.  Give  age,  nation¬ 
ality,  weight  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  work  on  small  Guern¬ 
sey  farm,  man  do  general  farm  work, 
woman  help  part  time  in  house.  DeLaval 
milker.  Good  wages  for  dependable  per¬ 
sons.  W.  L.  JOHNSON,  JR.,  Far  Fields 
Farm,  Washington,  Conn. 


HANDY  MAN  for  year  around  Inn..  Take 
care  of  chickens  and  grounds.  Good  home, 
reasonable  wages.  Draft  exempt.  PINE 
TREE  INN,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  1578. 


WANTED — Dependable  housekeeper,  small 
farm;  one  adult;  good  home;  no  objection 
child.  Description  replies  answered.  BOX 
545,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  graduate  or 
equivalent,  considerable  experience  farm 
work  and  management,  some  teaching;  to 
help  select  farm,  Maine  to  North  Carolina; 
manage  it,  and  instruct  up  to  20  young 
people  and  adults,  1  or  2  lectures  daily,  6  or 
12  months’  course.  Can  supply  $12,000  and 
manager  expected  also  invest.  Manager  to 
receive  large  share  profits,  monthly  drawing 
account;  independent  monthly  accounting. 
References  and  fullest  details  requested  first 
letter.  ADVERTISER  4530,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker.  , 


HERDSMAN  WANTED— Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling,  feeding  and  care  of 
pure  bred  Guernsey  herd.  Machine  milking. 
Must  be  clean  with  work  and  married.  Ten¬ 
ant  house  provided.  EVANS  DAIRY  FARM. 
Delsea  Drive,  Hurffville,  N.  J.  Phone  Pit¬ 
man  239- W. 


COUPLE  WANTED — Man  experienced  in 
battery  broiler  routine  and  with  poultry 
picking  machine.  Woman  to  help  in  house¬ 
hold.  Excellent  living  conditions.  $100  per 
month.  ADVERTISER  4531,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Caretaker  and  farmer,  no  encum¬ 
brances.  Wages  $85  a  month  and  furnished 
cottage.  ADVERTISER  4533,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  domestic  work  on 
country  estate,  six  miles  from  city.  Very 
attractive  wages  and  social  security  and  un¬ 
employment  insurance.  Live  in  own  5-room 
apartment  with  all  modern  conveniences  in 
separate  building  on  main  highway.  Most 
pleasant  working  conditions  under  young, 
friendly  couple.  Woman  to  cook  and  do 
light  house  work,  no  laundry.  Man  to  work 
on  grounds.  Give  all  particulars  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4534. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  experienced  waiter  with 
-  references  wanted  by  small  country 
restaurant,  15  miles  from  Newark.  Nice 
clientele,  good  job,  worth  above  $50  per 
week,  room  and  board.  BOX  202,  Convent. 
N.  J.  Morristown  4-4060. 


HELP  WANTED— Male  and  female.  This  is 
an  essential  Government  Service,  5,000-bed 
hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Openings 
for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8-hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per  month, 
plus  full  maintenance  and  medical  Care;  5 
days  per  month,  16  days  vacation  per  year 
and  12  days  sick  time  per  year,  all  with  pay. 
Nice  living  quarters.  Life  time  Civil  Service 
jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for  married  couples  and 
single  people.  If  you  are  a  citizen  in  good 
physical  condition,  kind  and  steady,  help  do 
your  part  during  this  war  emergency.  Write 
HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
Wingdale,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Women  and  men,  18  or  over,  in 
good  physical  condition,  to  work  as  ward 
attendants.  Wages  $54  to  $62  per  month  and 
maintenance  at  the  hospital.  Apply  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  HUDSON  RIVER 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.. 
9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  except  Sundays. 


WANTED — Experienced  fruit  farm  foreman. 

also  general  farm  laborer.  Excellent 
houses,  modem  conveniences,  electric  lights, 
etc.  Must  be  draft  deferred.  Steady  work 
year-round  basis.  Give  full  information 
relative  to  experience,  education  and  wages 
expected.  ADVERTISER  4537,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  to  work  on  large  commer¬ 
cial  poultry  farm.  Starting  salary  $65  per 
month,  including  board,  room  and  laundry. 
LAKEWOOD  EGG  FARM,  Lakewood.  N.  J. 


WOMAN  WANTED — For  entire  charge  of 
new  baby;  must  be  experienced  with 
babies  or  have  own  children.  Would  like 
woman  who  has  no  attachments  and  who 
would  prefer  good  home  in  country  to  high 
wages.  Old  help  kept  on,  so  no  heavy  house 
cleaning  or  cooking  is  expected.  Write  stat¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  salary  desired.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4538,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  woman;  5  rooms,  assist 
plain  cooking,  light  laundry  once  week; 
school  girl;  own  room;  quiet,  residential 
town.  $70.  EPSTEIN,  Sycamore  Terrace, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — For  small  farm  boarding  house, 
(4) ;  middle  aged  couple.  Man  to  help 
with  milking  and  barn  work.  Wife  to  run 
house.  Everything  furnished.  Good,  per¬ 
manent  position  for  right  couple;  near  city. 
E.  HILL,  1156  N.  Broadway,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MAN  OR  woman  wanted  to  help  on  poultry 
farm.  Experience  unnecessary.  Must  be 
willing  and  steady  worker.  Good  home, 
permanent  position.  NATHAN  BREEDING 
FARM,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 


HERDSMAN  AND  wife,  permanent  position, 
interested  breeding  developing  good  cattle, 
ideal  working  conditions,  barn  and  equip¬ 
ment  new,  20  head  registered  Guernseys, 
milking  machine;  wife  housework  and  cook. 
$150  per  month  with  living  quarters  and 
board.  Must  have  proven  record  of  re¬ 
liability.  NEWINGTON  FARM,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Dodgingtown-Bethel,  Conn. 


HANDY  MAN  for  farm.  Write  J.  BREW¬ 
STER,  Westport,  Conn. 


MAN — Married  or  single.  Orchard  experi¬ 
enced  preferred.  Good  wages  for  right 
man.  Year  round  work.  Apply  HAUSMAN’S 
POULTRY  AND  FRUIT  FARM,  Route  2. 
Coopersburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work,  near  Rochester.  Bus  service.  Good 
home  and  wages.  MRS.  THOMAS  NAGLE, 
Webster,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Couple  or  two  women  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  housework.  State  wages  expected 
and  references.  Separate  quarters.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4540,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — 164-acre  dairy;  15  cows. 

300  chickens,  20  sheep.  Electric  milker, 
Farmall  •  tractor.  5-room  house,  modern  bath. 
Near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Guaranteed  $75 
per  month,  plus  share  profits.  VICTOR  M. 
JONES,  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 


GIRL  OR  woman  for  general  housework. 

cooking.  Good  home,  own  room  and  bath. 
Three  in  family.  $50  a  month  to  start.  Send 
references.  MRS.  THOMAS  H.  CARDOFF. 
South  Bedford  Road,  Mt.  "Kisco,  New  York. 


MAN  OR  boy  for  poultry  farm  work.  $30  to 
$75  monthly  plus  room,  board,  laundry. 
Call,  write  or  phone  JOE  FRIEND,  Chester, 
Conn. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER— Small  home. 

all  conveniences.  No  heavy  laundry.  Good 
home  for  right  party.  Write  giving  full 
particulars  and  wages  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4542,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  FARM  hand  (colored),  hand-milker. 

Not  subject  to  draft.  State  wages.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4547,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE— Ages  30-50,  at  least 
high  school  graduates,  to  act  as  cottage 
parents  in  Protestant  boys’  school.  Woman 
to  take  charge  of  cottage,  no  cooking;  man’s 
work  dependent  upon  his  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  If  couple  have  children  their 
maintenance  will  be  supplied.  In  reply, 
state  age,  education,  experience,  age  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  church  affiliation.  ADVERTISER 
4516,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN — Age  30-50,  to  do  simple  home  type 
cooking  in  Protestant  boarding  school.  One 
who  has  had  own  home  and  children  pre¬ 
ferred.  We  want  someone  interested  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  home  making,  not  a  servant.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4517,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  GARDENER;  married,  driv¬ 
ing.  salary  $80.  Vicinity  Peekskill.  Write 
CORY,  99  Hudson  St.,  New  York.  Walker 
5-6622. 


WANTED — Middle  aged  woman  to  cook  and 
do  light  housework  for  family  of  4.  near 
Stamford,  Conn.  Must  like  children,  animals 
and  country.  Good  pay  and  pleasant  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  person.  Write  full  details. 
ADVERTISER  4551,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DRY  HAND  milker,  10  to  12  cows.  $60 
monthly,  room  and  board.  Near  city. 
GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale,  Phila.. 
Penna. 


WANTED — A  good,  reliable,  married  man 
for  farm  and  dairy.  Farm  at  Fairmount. 
N.  J.  MRS.  NANCY  F.  LANCE,  R.  D.. 
Calif  on,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Lady  to  do  housework.  Con¬ 
genial  home;  under  40.  C.  W.  HALLOCK, 
Cranbury,  N.  J. 


MOTHERLY  WOMAN  to  take  care  of  private 
home.  One  girl  in  nursery  school;  other, 
one  year  old.  General  housework.  Bendix 
washing  machine,  no  furnace,  all  conveni¬ 
ences.  Pleasant  home.  Write  159  COLLEGE 
AVE.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  State  wages. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Intelligent,  dependable.  2 
adults,  no  laundry,  plain  cooking,  country, 
near  city.  State  qualifications,  wages  ex¬ 
pected.  BLENIS,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Young  or  middle  aged  married 
man  to  take  full  charge  of  pasteurizing 
plant.  Also  one  for  serving  milk  route.  No 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Good  reference.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4553,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — For  country  home  of  two  elderly 
people.  Woman  for  housekeeping  and 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  outside 
work.  OFFICE,  131  Vi  East  27th  St..  New 
York  City. 


WANTED— Reliable,  single,  middle  aged  man 
to  work  on  dairy  farm;  mostly  bam  work. 
LEONARD  BLOOD,  R.D.  1,  Johnstown.  N.  Y. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED — Married  man,  age  43,  with  2  boys 
10  and  14  years.  Work  on  farm  by  month 
or  year.  ADVERTISER  4546,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  Hogs.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  JOB  wanted  by  woman  experienced 
in  brooding,  care  of  layers,  etc.;  pre¬ 
ferably  where  separate  quarters  or  tenant 
house  is  offered.  ADVERTISER  4521,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  married  farmer  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  or  herdsman. 
Agricultural  school  graduate.  References 
furnished.  .  ADVERTISER  4528.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN  OF  50  interested  in  subsistence  farm¬ 
ing  where  tempo  is  geared  to  modest, 
wholesome  and  gracious  living.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4535,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN — Single,  sober,  experienced. 

desires  work.  References.  ADVERTISER 
4484,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Wishes  position.  Salary 
or  share  in  profits.  W.  CORDES,  102  Allen 
Drive,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 


WOULD  LIKE  to  rent  farm  house  within  100 
miles  New  York  City  where  work  can  be 
secured  for  middle  aged,  married,  childless 
man.  Write  fully  first  letter,  wages,  work, 
etc.  JOSEPH  KOSCSAK,  234  E.  77th  St„ 
New  York  City. 


TWO  WOMEN — Americans,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  poultry,  desire  full  charge 
small  poultry  farm  in  absence  of  owner. 
State  salary,  full  particulars;  references. 
MRS.  PETERSON,  130  W.  91st  St..  New 
York  City. 


MIDDLE  AGED  lady  would  like  housekeep¬ 
ing  position.  Motherless  home  preferred. 
ADVERTISER  4543,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TEAMSTER — Single,  middle  aged.  Swedish. 

No  milking.  ADVERTISER  4550,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOY — 18  years  old,  strong,  willing  worker. 

desires  position  on  farm.  Familiar  with 
machinery  but  no  previous  farm  experience. 
W.  H.  FREYGANG,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


DEPENDABLE,  MARRIED  American,  age 
49,  seeks  position.  Experience  includes  8 
years  poultry.  6  years  college  extension  and 
vocational  instructor  work,  6  years  building 
trade  and  10  years  as  a  professional  estate 
gardener-superintendent.  ADVERTISER  4552, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Middle  age.  Son  age  19 
wants  work  with  Protestant  people  on 
farm  in  New  York  State.  Son  experienced 
in  farm  work.  CLARA  FIELD,  242  Glen 
Cove  Ave,,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Extra  mild  liquid  clover  especially 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  for 
table  use  and  cooking,  5-lb.  pail  $1.15.  Also 
Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat,  2-lb.  can 
65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices  delivered 
third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton. 
N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  Honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  GARDEN  GOLD 
APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Right  from  farm.  Ungraded 
field  stock  in  shell.  25  lbs.  $4.50.  50  lbs. 
$8,  100  lbs.  $15.  Graded  shelled  out  30c  lb. 
Not  shipping  less  than  25  lbs.  Order  early 
for  Xmas.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS. 
Franklin,  Va. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  Grade  A. 

$3  per  gallon  plus  postage.  JOHN  W. 
GIBSON,  Sharon,  Vermont. 


AMBER  HONEY,  10  lbs.  $2.25.  postpaid:  60 
lbs.  $8.60  F.O.B.  Choice  clover  or  rasp¬ 
berry,  5  lbs.  $1.35,  10  lbs.  $2.50.  Liquidfied. 
third  zone.  HARRY  MERRILL,  Merrick 
Road,  Massapequa,  N.  Y. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme.  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid, 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


OLD  FASHIONED  butternut  meats  and 
hickory  nut  meats.  1  lb.  95c;  2  lbs.  $1.85: 
5  lbs.  $4.50  prepaid.  All  quarters  black  wal¬ 
nut  meats  95c  lb.  R.  L.  HARMAN.  Dills- 
burg.  Pa. 


MUSHROOMS — Fresh  picked  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  $1.50  anywhere.  Try  some; 
3-lb.  basket.  N.  Y.  S.  MUSHROOM  CO., 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  ORANGES — Nature  has  colored 
and  sweetened  them  on  the  trees.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  your  home.  Bushel  $3,  Vs  bushel 
$1.75.  Checks  taken.  CONRADE  GROVES. 
Largo,  Fla. 


SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clover 
Honey.  The  American  Honey  Institute’s 
“Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  every 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
VALLEY  APIARIES.  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey;  10 
lbs.  $2.45;  5  lbs.  $1.35  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


PECANS — Extra  large  Stuarts;  new  crop 
from  the  South;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.75: 
2  lbs.  shelled,  $1.50;  5  lbs.  $3.  Delivered  4th 
zone.  Guaranteed  unconditionally.  J.  TRUS 
HAYES,  Grower,  Box  45-R,  Merchantville. 
N.  J. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $3.25. 

half  gallon  $1.80.  Delivered  from  Farm  to 
Home.  STAFFORD  BROTHERS,  South 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS. 
Berlin,  New  Jersey. 


NEW  CROP — Papershell  Pecans.  10  lbs.  $2.50 
express  collect.  2  lbs.  nut  meats  $1.50. 
WHIPPOORWILL  PLANTATION.  Valdosta. 
Georgia. 


NEW  CROP  fancy  dried  apples,  2  lbs.  70c: 

4  lbs.  $1.30.  L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton. 
Ohio. 


Country  Board 


COUNTRY  BOARD  for  lady;  60  miles  N.  Y. 

$10  per  week.  ADVERTISER  4514,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADY  DESIRES  lady  boarder.  BOX  15. 
Hurley,  N.  Y. 


Miscellaneous 


ATTENTION!  IMPLEMENTMEN,  stockmen, 
farmers,  Brookside  farm  dispersal,  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York.  Monday,  Nov.  30th,  10 
A.M.  61  choice  dairy  cattle  (T.B.  Accredited 
and  Mastitis  Tested).  Mostly  springers,  some 
fresh.  Int.  rubber-tired  tractor,  tractor 
equipment,  all  other  machinery.  2  young 
teams,  new  harness.  Speedway  DeLaval 
milker,  electric  cooler,  150  tons  silage,  100 
tons  legume  hay.  Circular  upon  request. 
O.  S.  JANSEN,  Auctioneer,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  3-1474. 


WANTED — Lighting  plant,  Kohler  preferred. 

Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box 
28,  Malden,  Mass. 


MANURE  FREE — Come  and  get  it  with  your 
truck.  HENRY  HENKEL  &  SONS,  57 
County  Avenue,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Bee’s  Wax.  B.  CHAMPLIN. 
Madison,  Conn. 


ROYAL  BLUE  %  h.  p.  motor,  3  double  unit 
capacity  pump  milking  machine,  1  double 
unit  $180.  CLYDE  COLUMBIA,  Esperance, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Wood  auto  wheels,  size  32  x  4, 
33  x  4  or  34  x  5;  also  acetylene  head¬ 
lights.  P.  O.  BOX  531,  Fanwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED  TO  buy,  small  size,  late  model 
threshing  machine.  Also  Western  saddles. 
O’HAGAN’S  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville, 


SALE — 2  paint  spraying  outfits,  perfect 
working  order,  10  gal.  Kellog,  5  gal.  De- 
Vilbiss;  excellent  for  painter  or  large  estates. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  ADVERTISER 
4536,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BOX  101-R1,  Warwick,  N.’  Y. 


WANTED — Power  jointer.  Good 
LE  RAYSVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
ville,  Pa. 


condi  tiqn. 
,  Le  Rays- 


FOR  SALE — Princess  pine,  best  grade,  $9  per 
100  lbs.  Any  amount.  PETER  LASCO 
Forest  City,  Pa. 


W  ANTED — 1  pressure  canner  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Also  junior  tractor,  such  as 
Gravely,  with  attachments.  Write  BOX  3 
Lake  Grove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


rugs,  quilting  done;  Delicious  canne 
chicken,  12  pints  $8.  Pork,  beef,  fruit 
vegetables,  sorghum  molasses.  Circular  < 
gifts.  VERA  FULTON,  Gallipolis,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Sponson  Canoe. 

length,  condition  and  price 
65,  Islip,  N.  Y. 


State  make, 
delivered.  BOX 


608 
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UNCLE  SAM  NEEDS  MORE 
FRYERS  AND  ROASTERS! 

Use  your  idle  equipment  this  fall  — help  grow  for 
Uncle  Sam  two  hundred  million  extra  fryers  and 
small  roasters.  Choose  Hubbard’s  Crosses  or 
New  Hampshires.  Controlled  breeding  makes 
these  big*bodied  chicks  live,  feather  early,  grow 
rapidly  and  develop  into  heavy-meated,  solid  fryers 
or  roasters.  Weekly  hatches.  Try  a  flock.  Be  con¬ 
vinced.  Write  today. 

Hubbard  Farms  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD’S  CROSSES 
OR  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENTERS 


WINNERS  IN  20  CONTESTS 

Over  All  Pens  Of  All  Breeds 

In  the  past  11  years.  Here  is  a  record  that  proves 
the  definite  superiority  of  Parmenter’s  Reds  for 
High  Production  of  Large  Good  Quality  Eggs. 

ORDER  TOURS  TODAY 
Day  Old  Red  Chicks  —  Sex-Linked  Pullets 
Breeding  Hales 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mas*. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

“full  of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


MEAT  OR  EGGS 


For  rugged  Fast  Growth,  quick,  Com- 
sPlete Feathering ; Early  Laying,  Large 
-'Egg  Size  with  High  Inferior  Quality. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

CNEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
|  CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

AH  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 

Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1-00  $18.00  $6.00 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

R  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Bed-Rock  or  Rock-Red  Cross....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  B,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

TURKEY  PROFITS 

High  as  $1  head.  Grower  reports  $5,000  yearly.  Leam 
methods.  Read  exclusive  turkey  magazine.  One  year  $1. 

TURKEY  WORLD,  Desk  73,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  PULLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstewn.  N.  J. 

LEGHORN  PULLETS  READY  TO  LAY 

Well  grown  healthy  pullets,  vaccinated  for  pox  $1.75 
each.  A.  H.  PENNY,  MATTITUCK,  N,EW  YORK 

Royal  Palm,  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  breeders.  Many  show 
winnings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

niiri/l  ikire  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100. 

VUIKLINuj  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  ahd  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


REDUCED  SUMMER  PRICES 

WENE  CHICKS 


Loading  pare  or  crossbreeds.  Sexed.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved.  Blood- 
tested.  Hatches  weekly  year  around.  Literature  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  V-M3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


A  Strain  with  a  National  . 

Reputation  for  High  Egg  Production 
From  Maine  to  California,  official  Contest 
Records  attest  the  laying  ability  of  J-  J. 
Warren’s  Reds  under  varying  conditions.  Jbor 
11  consecutive  years,  Warren  has  been  awarded 
tlie  contract  for  Baby  Chicks  supplied 

to  eight  Mass.  State  Institutions. 

MASS.-U.S-  PULLORUM  CLEAN— NO  Reactors 
R.  I.  BEDS  sired  by  IT.  S.  R.  O.  P.  males 
from  240  to  341  egg  dams.  ROCK-REDS 
(Barred)  from  selected  R  I.  females  mated  to 
Barred  Cockerels  from  leading  R.  O.  P.  strain. 
We  set  ONLY  eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
SEXING — Pullets  Guaranteed  95%  true  to  sex. 
Write  for  Cat.  &  Latest  Price  List. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'Bonded  Against  B.W.D.' 


WHITLOCK 


I 


BABY  $  gm  per 
CHICKS. .7  M*  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN'S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  At  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT.  F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAM 


Alger’s  Golden  Hamps 
are  genuine  light  colored 
New  Hampshires,  bred  to  meet 
the  Government’s  request  for 
both  meat  and  eggs.  8,000  pullorum 
clean  breeders  are  ready  to  produce  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  that  are  distinctively 
better.  Our  free  catalog  tells  the  com¬ 
plete  story.  Write  today. 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER  Jr. 
Box  3,  Brockton,  Mass. 


Chamberlin 

S'  POULTRY  FARMS  4 


Vi**:*’' 


Good  for  egg  or  meat 
profits.  Vt.-U.S.  pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  Straight 
run  or  sexed.  Write 

|  uilllllkU  llUUIlit  CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D:  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


HOW  TO  SELL  BABY  CHICKS 

During  the  coming  months  the  300,000  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
will  purchase  millions  of  baby  chicks — a  large  percentage  of  these  chicks 
will  be  purchased  from  advertisers  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  If  you  are 
looking  for  more  new  customers  this  season,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  these 
readers  about  your  stock. 

Readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  prefer  to  buy  chicks  and  other 
supplies  from  advertisers  in  the  paper.  They  know  that  we  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  only  reliable  parties  and  that  we  guarantee  the  reliabi¬ 
lity  of  every  advertisement  that  appears  in  the  paper.  They  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  therefore  about  sending  an  order  and  remittance  to  any  of  our  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  carries  more  baby  chick  advertising  than 
any  other  farm  paper  in  the  East.  More  than  75%  of  our  poultry  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  used  space  in  the  paper  every  year  for  a  dozen  or  -more 
years  past.  The  fact  that  they  continue  to  advertise  in  the  paper  year 
after  year  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  secure  profitable  results  from 
their  advertisements. 

If  you  have  a  surplus  of  chicks  to  sell  this  season  you  will  also  find 
an  attractive  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  profitable  in¬ 
vestment.  Your  announcement  will  be  seen  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  potential  customers  and  will  undoubtedly  bring  you  a  large 
volume  of  orders. 

The  advertising  rate  is  $1.50  per  line  or  $21.00  per  inch.  (About 
seven  words  in  small  type  make  a  line.) 

Reference  required  from  all  new  advertisers.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars  address  — 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th  Street 


New  York  City 


Modern  Poultry  Selling  Hatchery  Labor  Exemptions 


The  man  who'  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  selling  chicken  in  parts  rend¬ 
ered  a  real  service  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry.  In  many  retail  stores  it  is 
now  possible  to  buy  legs,  wings, 
breasts  or  any  other  parts  of  chicken 
in  any  quantity  desired.  In  the 
larger  cities,  there  are  stores  which 
specialize  in  cut-up  poultry.  One 
such  store  sent  out  a  postcard  which 
entitled  the  housewife  to  one  piece 
of  chicken  free  when  presented  at 
the  store.  The  presentation  of  the 
card  gave  the  store  manager  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  explain  the  new  plan 
and  its  advantages.  Usually  the  wo¬ 
man  purchased  several  pieces  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  free  piece  given  her. 
And  because  the  chicken  was  strictly 
fresh  and  of  good  quality,  she 
eventually  became  a  regular  cus¬ 
tomer.  These  are  busy  times,  and 
most  housewives  are  carrying  extra 
work.  They  are  giving  freely  of 
their  time  to  such  volunteer  services 
as  the  Red  Cross,  British  War  Re¬ 
lief,  and  Women’s  Auxiliary  Motor 
Corps.  In  many  cities,  they  are  rent¬ 
ing  spare  rooms  to  defense  workers. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  are  en¬ 
gaged  directly  in  the  war  industries. 
Faced  with  all  these  extra  demands 
upon  their  time,  women  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  simplify .  their  cooking. 
Wherever  possible,  they  choose  meats 
which  can  be  quickly  prepared  for 
serving.  Cut-up  poultry  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  meat  these  busy  women 
are  looking  for.  It  can  be  cooked 
and  served  in  a  few  minutes,  yet  is 
delicious  and  satisfying. 

Many  people  have  distinct  prefer¬ 
ences  as  to  the  part  of  the  chicken 
they  like  best.  Cut-up  chicken  per¬ 
mits  the  housewife  to  shop  according 
to  the  preferences  of  her  own  family, 
a  drumstick  for  “Dad”,  breast  meat 
for  Mary,  a  thick,  juicy  thigh  for 
little  Willie,  and  a  pair  of  wings  for 
herself.  When  the  meal  is  finished, 
the  homemaker  has  no  “left-over” 
problem.  She  can  serve  it  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  way  the  next  day, 
thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  tiring  her 
family  with  chicken. 

The  American  people  will  buy  and 
consume  a  lot  more  poultry  meat  of 
every  kind  if  it  is  made  available  in 
cut-up  form  in  every  retail  store 
which  sells  meat.  What  is  needed  is 
a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  industry,  including  producers, 
packers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  to 
put  this  plan  in  operation.  It  is  the 
business  of  those  interested  in  the 
poultry  industry  to  get  behind  this 
sound  merchandising  idea  and  see 
that  the  cut-up  chicken  plan  gets  the 
attention  which  it  merits.  Such  sup¬ 
port  will  result  in  increased  busi¬ 
ness  for  all  concerned  at  a  time  when 
the  sale  of  most  meats  is  limited 
by  rationing.  The  poultry  industry 
has  an  opportunity  at  this  time  to 
find  out  how  much  chicken  the 
American  public  can  absorb.  Mod¬ 
ernized  merchandising  of  market 
poultry  will  materially  assist  the 
program.  A.  c. 


A  meeting  of  the  Rural  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  office,  333  West  30th  Street,  on 
December  14,  1942,  at  1  p.  m.  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  directors  and 
such  other  business  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  immediately  thereafter.  The 
regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  January  11, 
1943.  A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

Rural  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary. 


The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  recently 
ruled  that  a  baby  chick  hatchery  is 
exempt  from  provisions  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  because 
its  employees  are  engaged  in  “agri¬ 
culture”,  announces  the  International 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

The  opinion  reversed  a  District 
Court  decision  in  a  suit  filed  by  an 
employee  of  an  Iowa  hatchery  just  a 
year  ago.  The  employee  sought  to 
recover  the  difference  between  his 
wages  and  the  minimum  prescribed 
by  law.  The  I.B.C.A.  appealed  this 
decision. 

In  reversing  the  lower  Court,  the 
Appellate  Court  pointed  out  that  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  had, 
at  the  time  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  went  into  effect,  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  operations  of  hatcheries 
“engaged  in  selling  chicks  to  farmers 
were  within  the  agricultural  exemp¬ 
tions  of  the  Act”. 

The  Court  further  stated:  “This 
interpretation  has  been  consistently 
adhered  to  and  specifically  repeated 
in  hundreds  of  letters  sent  out  by 
the  Administrator  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  hatcheries  throughout 
the  country”. 

The  industry  had  proceeded  in  re¬ 
liance  upon  its  exemptions  from  the 
Act,  in  its  relations  with  employees 
and  in  its  sales  to  farmer-customers, 
during  the  four-year  period  that  the 
Act  has  been  in  effect.  The  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  industry  apparently 
have  generally  accepted  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  interpretation  since  the  pres¬ 
ent  action  appears  to  be  the  only 
judicial  challenge  that  has  been  made 
to  the  Administrator’s  construction 
during  the  several  years  that  have 
now  elapsed. 

The  Court  cited  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  between  hatchery  operations 
and  poultry-raising  and  indicated 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Congress  had  not  intended  that 
hatchery  operations  should  consti¬ 
tute  one  of  the  exempt  processes  of 
agriculture. 


Poultry  Terminal  Business 
Hours 

Under  Regulation  3,  Section  2  of 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  pertaining 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Live  Poultry 
Law,  the  business  hours  of  the  New 
York  City  Terminal  are  provided  as 
follows  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Markets: 

(a)  For  the  inspection  of  poultry 
intended  for  sale  at  the  Terminal: 
Monday,  6:30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Tues¬ 
day,  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Wednesday, 
5.30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Thursday,  7 
a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Friday,  6:30  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.  (b)  For  the  inspection 
of  poultry  not  intended  for  sale  at 
the  Terminal:  Monday,  6:30  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.;  Tuesday,  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.; 
Wednesday,  5:30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.; 
Thursday,  7  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Friday, 
6:30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  (c)  For  the 
weighing  of  poultry:  Monday,  6  a.  m. 
to  3  p.  m.;  Tuesday,  6:30  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m.;  Wednesday,  5  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.; 
Thursday,  6:30  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.;  Fri¬ 
day,  6  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  (d)  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  hours  hereinabove 
prescribed,  ducks  not  intended  for 
sale  at  the  Terminal  may  be  inspected 
on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  between  the  hours  of  11  p.  m. 
and  2  a.  m. 


Turkeys  can  help  relieve  the  meat  shortage.  The  1942  crop  is  estimated  at 
33.786,000  birds.  Prof.  T.  B.  Charles,  R.  N.-Y.  Poultry  Editor,  is  shown  here 
looking  over  part  of  the  1942  turkey  flock  at  the  University  of  New 

Hampshire  in  Durham. 


The  Henyard 

\  —  ■  ■---  By  T.  B.  Charles  ===== 

Lice  and  Feathers  Big  Livers 


What  causes  chickens  to  stop  grow¬ 
ing  and  get  bald  headed?  Some  of 
our  chickens’  feathers  stick  out,  as  if 
they  had  been  pulled  and  curled. 
What  is  a  good  louse  powder  to  use? 

New  York.  c.  c. 

Chicks  which  make  poor  growth, 
have  bald  heads,  and  feathers  stand 
out  in  all  directions,  have  probably 
been  chilled,  and  possibly  may  be 
affected  with  rickets.  Ruffled  feath¬ 
ers,  curled,  and  especially  with  fuzzy 
tips  indicates  a  rickety  condition. 
This  would  be  due  to  management  or 
feeding.  Chickens  which  are  stunted 
will  probably  never  be  very  profit¬ 
able  as  layers.  Broody  hens  used  as 
mothers  should  be  de-loused  before 
the  chicks  are  placed  with  them.  Con¬ 
trol  can  be  effected  by  dusting,  dip¬ 
ping,  greasing  or  fumigating.  Dust¬ 
ing  once  with  sodium  fluoride  or  sod¬ 
ium  fluosilicate  kills  the  lice  on  the 
birds.  Dipping  once  with  sodium 
fluoride  solution — one  ounce  per  gal- 


I  lost  some  of  my  pullets.  On  open¬ 
ing  them  I  found  their  livers  to  be 
very  much  too  large.  The  crop  of 
the  last  one  was  swelled  up  like  a 
balloon  and  soft.  They  started  lay¬ 
ing  in  late  June  and  I’m  getting  about 
50  eggs  per  day.  I  let  the  chickens 
out  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the 
grass  is  dry  and  weather  permits. 
My  chicken  yards  contain  a  good 
deal  of  Ragweed.  Would  this  have 
any  effect  on  them?  I  also  have  150 
White  Leghorn  pullets,  which  now 
are  also  laying  fairly  well.  Among 
these  I  have  a  few  lame  chickens  and 
some  turned  blind,  though  the  flock 
seems  to  be  healthy  as  a  whole. 

Nassau  County,  N.  Y.  L.  H. 

Big  livers  may  be  due  to  nutritional 
disarrangement  in  the  birds,  but  more 
likely  to  disease.  If  the  livers  of  the 
birds  are  large,  and  spotted,  they 
probably  have  paralysis  or  Leucosis. 

Blindness  in  the  other  birds  would 
indicate  either  the  Leucosis-complex, 
chronic  coccidiosis  or  infestation  with 


intestinal  parasites.  The  only  sure 
way  to  find  the  exact  cause  of  these 
losses  is  to  have  a  competent  Poultry 
Pathologist  give  them  an  examina¬ 
tion. 


Chicken  Coryza 

We  have  a  small  flock  of  chickens. 
They  were  perfectly  healthy  until 
one  morning  this  week  we  came  in 
and  found  several  chickens  with  run¬ 
ning  eyes  and  choking.  Each  day  we 
find  several  more,  getting  the  same 
way,  although  we  removed  the  af¬ 
fected  ones  and  cleaned  and  white 
washed  our  coop.  A.  L. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y. 

Bronchitis  or  coryza  might  cause 
the  symptoms  you  mention.  Both  of 
these  are  contagious  and  there  is  no 
known  cure.  The  disease  will  run 
through  all  the  birds  and  they  will 
finally  recover.  Mortality  will  not 
be  heavy,  but  production  will  prob¬ 
ably  go  to  a  low  level.  Good  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  use  of  some  chlorine  dis¬ 
infectant  in  the  drinking  water  may 
be  of  help.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  these  birds  have  a  so-called  com¬ 
mon  cold  due  to  exposure  and  chang¬ 
ing  weather  conditions  if  so,  keep¬ 
ing  them  properly  housed  and  out  of 
drafts  may  clear  it  up. 


Poultry  Vitamins 

Can  you  tell  me  of  some  publica¬ 
tion  that  gives  the  vitamin  content 
in  figures  of  the  various  feeds  used 
in  a  poultry  mash?  H.  p. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

Practical  Nutritive  Requirements  of 
Poultry — is  the  name  of  the  Year¬ 
book  Separate  No.  1714.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  1939  Yearbook  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  can  be  seemed 
through  your  Senator  or  Congress¬ 
man;  or  the  Separate  can  be  secured 
from  the  Division  of  Publications, 
U.  S.  D.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
this  publication  you  will  find  listed 
the  requirements  of  poultry  for  the 
various  vitamins;  also  a  list  of  the 
average  vitamin  content  of  the  most 
potent  sources  of  these  foodstuffs. 


Ducks  and  Drakes 

I  am  thinking  of  raising  scy  us- 
coga  ducks  next  Spring.  I  like 

to  know  how  many  drakes  to  keep 
for  five  hen  ducks.  m. 

Usually  one  male  to  five  or  six 
females  gives  satisfactory  fertility. 
However,  to  guard  against  possible 
mortality  it  might  be  well  to  reserve 
two  males  to  be  sure  to  have  one 
through  the  season. 


Ion  of  water — can  be  done  on  a  warm 
day  only.  The  water  should  be  about 
100  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  head  is 
dipped  last  after  the  bird  is  well 
soaked,  to  get  right  down  to  the  skin. 
This  method  is  better  for  adults  than 
for  young  birds.  Greasing  with  an 
ointment,  one  part  metallic  mercury 
in  six  parts  of  vaseline  is  also  effec¬ 
tive.  This  salve  is  rubbed  below  the 
vent  and  under  the  wings.  For 
adults  or  semi-mature  stock — nicotine 
sulphate  can  be  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  roost  with  an  oil  can — just  be¬ 
fore  the  birds  go  to  roost. 


Sunflower  Seed'in  Feed 

How  can  I  harvest  Sun  Flowers? 
People  tell  me  I  can  only  use  very 
little  of  the  seed  in  the  feed  because 
my  hens  will  go  into  a  molt. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  g.  n.  l. 

Sunflower  seed  has  an  analysis 
about  as  follows:  Protein  16.1%; 
crude  fibre  27.9%;  nitrogen  free  ex¬ 
tract  (carbohydrate)  21.3%;  fat 
24.7%  You  will  note  two  interesting 
things  about  this  analysis,  first,  that 
sunflower  seeds  are  high  in  fibre  and 
second,  high  in  fat.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  poultry  industry  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  sunflower  seeds  were  of 
value  to  feed  at  molting  time.  This 
may  have  had  some  basis  in  fact,  due 
to  the  high  fat  content,  and  the  fact 
that  this  might  help  birds  to  maintain 
body  weight  during  the  molting 
period.  In  most  scratch  grain  mix¬ 
tures  sunflower  seeds  were  so  few 
that  a  hen  had  a  chance  to  get  about 
one  or  two  seeds  a  day,  which  prob¬ 
ably  had  little  if  any  effect  on  the 
bird  or  its  molt. 

Your  problem  is  first  to  allow  the 
sunflower  to  mature  and  dry  out  in 
the  field.  Then  to  gather  the  heads 
that  contain  the  seeds.  If  you  have  a 
local  threshing  outfit,  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  these  .heads  put 
through  a  thresher  and  the  seeds 
separated;  otherwise  you  will  have  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  an  old  fashioned 
flail,  and  thresh  them  out  by  hand. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  want  to 
use  more  than  5%  of  these  seeds  in  a 
scratch  grain  mixture,  although  little 
is  available  on  this. 


“GiT-Flavor”  Eggs 

Our  eggs,  when  broken,  have  a  bad 
smell  and  so  far,  have  been  unable  to 
account  for  it.  Fowls  have  green 
food  every  day,  also  give  them  table 
scraps.  c*  E-  L* 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Individual  hens  are  the  cause  of 
your  problem,  but  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
tect  the  birds  that  are  laying  the  “off- 
flavor”  eggs.  I  would  suggest  that 
first,  you  cut  out  feeding  table  scraps, 
and  next  reduce  the  amount  of  green 
food. 

If  this  does  not  help  correct  the 
condition,  then  you  will  have  to 
“whiff”,  at  the  birds.  That  is,  smell 
their  breath,  the  birds  that  lay  the 
bad  eggs  have  a  bad  breath,  in  many 
cases  and  can  be  removed  from  the 
flock.  It  has  been  reported  that  some 
families  of  hens  tend  to  inherit  the 
characteristics  of  laying  these  bad 
smelling  eggs.  It  is  also  likely  how¬ 
ever,  that  hens  that  have  indigestion, 
or  have  eaten  certain  food  stuffs  may 
be  the  offenders,  and  it  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  the  same  hens. 


IT  SAVES 


9  *  The  purpose  of  the 
Victory  Feed  Buying  p|an 
is  to  save  gas ,  .  .  .  save 

Nres'  •  .  .  and  freight  car 
space,  .  .  .  things  that 
are  needed  to  help  Uncle 
Sam  hit  Hitler  and  his 

pa,s  a  “knock-out" 
Punch. 


UNCLE  SAM 


•  Blast  the  Axis!  Their  prowling  U-boats  in  our  seas  torpedo  fishing 
boats,  .  .  .  any  boat,  .  .  .  their  tubes  can  reach.  That  means  less  fish 
meal,  .  .  .  less  imported  meat  products,  ...  for  animal  protein  in 
feeds.  So,  Government  demands  all  feed  manufacturers  conserve 
supplies! 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  Animal  protein  helps  make  eggs. 
So,  it  could  mean  less  eggs.  But,  ...  it  won’t!  Not  if  you  use 
PRATTS  LAYING  MASH,  for  this  wartime  feeding  problem  is 
one  Pratts  Laboratory  had  solved,  in  Pratts  Laying  Mash,  before 
Hitler  conquered  Poland. 

_  Pratts  Laying  Mash  fed  birds,  . .  .  even  when  fed  50%  scratch, 
. . .  in  1 942  will  continue  to  get  all  the  animal  protein  outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  agree  is  needed  to  produce  the  best  body  weight , 
.  .  .  the  most  eggs.  As  outstanding  scientists  have  known  for  years, 
it  s  not  the  amount  of  animal  protein,  .  .  .  but  the  way  that  protein 
is  "balanced”  that  makes  more  eggs. 

Pratts  Laboratory  has  studied  protein  for  70  years.  They’ve  got 
the  "know  how,”  ...  the  experience,  .  .  .  the  proof.  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  users  have  been  getting  "balanced  protein”  for  years.  They’ll 
continue  to! 

You  smash  the  Axis  on  the  fighting  front,  Uncle  Sam, . . .  we’ll 
keep  Pratts  Laying  Mash  smashing  the  egg  records  here  at  home. 
And,  .  . .  Mr.  Poultryman,  ...  if  you  want  to  break  thru  to  big  egg 
profits, . .  .  despite  wartime  shortages,  ...  go  see  your  Pratt  Dealer! 
Get  Pratts  Laying  Mash  and  your  egg  baskets  will  be  full. 


Pratt  Food  Co.,  Dept.  LM-18] 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  Please  send  me  full  details  on  vour  Victory  Feed  Buy¬ 
ing  Plan  that  saves  me  money  and  will  help  Uncle  Sam 
give  the  ax  to  the  axis.  Tell  me  the  name  of  my  nearest 
Pratt  Dealer. 


Name . 

Address.. 


Town., 


.State.. 
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HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  fcO.  WALLINGFORD,  CONN, 


Others  Find 
Them 

PROFITABLE 
You  Will  Too 


"They  started  lay¬ 
ing  at  4  months  and 
ten  days  and  are 
now  laying  89%.** 


"The  300  day  old 
pullets  I  got  last 
year  have  done  well. 
They  were  100% 
pullets  and  had  306 
to  go  into  laying.'* 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wickard 
has  asked  you  poultrymen  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  additional  200  million 
chicks  for  eggs  and  meat  to  meet 
our  wartime  civilian  needs.  We  can 
do  it — and  we  will  do  it  .  .  . 

BUT  LET’S  DO  IT  PROFITABLY 

Stop  and  think  before  you  buy 
your  chicks! 

If  you  put  money  in  a  bank,  you 
are  not  satisfied  with  interest  at 
1%  if  you  can  get  2%  or  more. 
Between  a  risk  and  a  safe  invest¬ 
ment  you  want  safety  with  the 
best  return.  FOLLOW  THE  SAME 
RULE  WHEN  YOU  INVEST  IN 
BABY  CHICKS.  Hall  Chicks  will 
pay  good  returns  because  they 
come  from  flocks  bred  for  PROFIT. 
Hall  Chicks  are  safe  because  they 
come  from  Pullorum  Free  flocks, 
maintained  under  scientific  super¬ 
vision.  For  a  good  return  on  your 
money— BUY  HALL’S  CHICKS— 
get  the  kind  that  fits  your  purpose. 
For  egg  production  we  recommend 
our  HALLCROSS  PULLETS  and 
for  BROILER  RAISING  our  Barred 
Hallcross.  We  hatch  chicks  of  6 
Purebreeds  and  4  Hallcrosses,  ship¬ 
ped  prepaid  and  Guaranteed  100% 
Live  Delivery. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATAL0B 

And  Order  NOW! 


KAUDER'S 


5 


Pedigreed"  W.  Leghorns  and  N.  Hampshires 
NEW  WORLD  RECORD—  Kauder  Leg¬ 
horns  made  a  new  World  Record  in  1942— 
highest  average  production,  all1  birds  en¬ 
tered,  5  pens,  or  more,  in  U.S.  contests — 
265.37  points  per  bird — only  strain  of  any 
breed  to  win  the  Poultry  Tribune  Trophy 
twice. 

SUPREME  ACHIEVEMENT— They  also 
won  the  Supreme  Achievement  Award, 
American  Poultry  Journal,  for  highest  five 
pens — 17058  eggs,  18401.40  points — only 
strain  of  any  breed  to  do  it  three  times 
in  the  last  10  years. 

YOU’RE  THE  WINNER— They  can  im¬ 
prove  your  flock’s  hen-housed  average. 
Free  Cat.  generous  Advance  Order  Discount 


I 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  LEGHORNS,  R.  I.  REDS 
BARRED  and  WHITE  ROCKS.  CROSS  BREEDS 
Pullorum  tested  since  1921,  95%  livability  guar.to 
3  wks.  Bred  for  low  mortality,  early  maturity,  high 
aver,  production.  Also  sexed  pullets  95%  acc.  guar. 
PULLETS  20,000  six  weeks  ALS? 

For  Sale  Now!  old  to  ready-to-lay  CHICKS 
Write  for  CataJet  A.  Prims.  Hatches  year  around. 
SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARM 
A.  Howard  Fisgar,  Owner  A  Manager. 

BOX  H.  HUDSON.  NEW  YORK 


GARRISON  Meat  Crosses 

Of  course  our  chickens  lay — our  customers  report 
big  production.  But  our  specialty  i3  meat  crosses. 
Our  Corn-Rock  Cross  (white)  has  more  breast  meat; 
our  Rock- Wyandotte  white  cross  is  also  popular.  New 
Hampshire.  Rock -Red  and  Red-Roca  crosses.  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19- G  E.  Commerce  Street,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks, 
Bock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  passible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X.  -  Callieoon,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshire!.  Barred  A  White  Rocks.  Leghorns, 
White  Comish,  Dark  Comish,  Crosses:  Poults,  Guineas. 
Goslings.  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 
INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE,  Rt.  2,  Telford,  Pk. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Can  you  help  me  in  collecting  a 
small  bill  from  The  Bonnie  Dairy, 
Eatontown,  New  Jersey?  This  dealer 
credited  me  with  only  3.8  per  cent 
butterfat  on  five  days’  deliveries, 
while  an  official  sample  analysis 
showed  a  4.45  per  cent  fat  content. 
In  addition,  during  the  first  15  days 
of  May,  1941,  I  delivered  4,146  quarts 
of  milk  to  Bonnie  Dairy,  but  only  re¬ 
ceived  pay  for  4,095  quarts.  Then, 
too,  I’ve  never  been  paid  for  the  225 
quarts  delivered  on  May  21. 

The  total  bill  is  only  $24.96  but  I 
can’t  even  get  a  reply  from  this 
dealer.  v.  m. 

New  Jersey. 

Although  Joseph  L.  Bonney,  of 
Bonnie  Dairy,  claims  that  this  was 
the  first  farmer  who  ever  claimed 
shortage  in  payment,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  he  refused  to  discuss  this 
claim  on  the  merits  or  make  any  ad¬ 
justment.  Bonney  advised  us  that 
our  subscriber  made  a  claim  to  the 
New  Jersey  Milk  Control  Board 
which  had  inspected  Bonnie  Dairy’s 
books  and  had  given  them  a  clean  bill 
of  health  as  to  his  record  of  payment. 
Inquiry  at  the  Control  Board  reveals 
that  no  audit  was  made  of  Bonnie 
Dairy’s  books  at  our  subscriber’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Since  receiving  this  information 
from  the  Control  Board,  we  have 
written  four  letters  to  Joseph  L. 
Bonney  requesting  a  further  explana¬ 
tion.  No  reply  has  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived,  which  we  regard  as  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  adjust  this  claim,  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  which  he  does  not  dis¬ 
pute. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
waging  a  campaign  against  the  many 
schemes  being  used  by  collection 
agencies.  A  questionnaire  is  sent 
out  in  a  form  to  lead  one  to  believe 
the  government  is  inquiring  for  the 
name  of  the  bank  used,*  the  bank  ac¬ 
count  and  the  party’s  present  em¬ 
ployment.  Others  represent  that 
estates  are  involved  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  order  to  settle  the 
estate.  The  cards  are  returned  and 
are  then  sold  to  a  collection  agency, 
which  uses  them  to  collect  the  old 
accounts.  Some  individuals  moving 
to  work  in  the  war  defense  plants, 
leave  unpaid  bills  behind  and  these 
various  schemes  are  used  to  locate 
the  debtors  and  collect  the  old  debts. 
Parties  having  similar  names  are  all 
approached  with  this  literature  in 
the  hope  of  reaching  the  individual 
wanted. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  the  title 
search  for  property  that  is  bought  at 
a  public  auction?  It  hsf§  been  our 
belief  that  only  land  with  a  clear 
title  could  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

New  York.  r.  h.  b. 

It  is  prudent  to  have  a  search  made 
of  any  property  before  accepting  a 
deed  for  real  estate  and  this  would 
be  especially  true  in  cases  where 
there  had  been  previous  foreclosures. 
If  there  were  any  previous  liens  on 
the  property  or  other  claims,  it  would 
make  the  title  defective,  and  they 
would  still  exist  if  the  sale  was  made 
at  auction.  A  careful  search  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  protection  to  the  buyer. 

I  received  a  letter  Saturday  with 
my  dollar.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  getting  it  for  me.  That  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  had  anything 
done  for  me  without  having  to  pay 
for  it.  mrs.  J.  s. 

New  York. 

The  concern  explained  to  us  that 
they  were  temporarily  out  of  the 
merchandise  ordered  and  the  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  same  were  frozen, 
causing  further  delay.  However,  the 
delay  was  too  long  and  we  felt  a 
refund  was  due  and  are  glad  the 
company  sent  back  the  remittance. 

The  law  caught  up  with  Pellegrino 
Vitale  of  Woodside,  Queens,  New 
York  and  sentenced  him  to  five  years 
imprisonment  for  mail  fraud.  Vitale 
represented  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  a  formula  for  a  powder  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  inner  tubes  of  tires, 
which,  he  claimed,  would  render  the 
automobile  tires  puncture-proof.  He 
called  it  the  Non-deflate  Pneumatic 
Corporation,  (a  corporation  which 
did  not  exist)  and  stated  that  his 
company  was  a  subordinate  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  which 
was  untrue.  He  is  said  to  have  col¬ 
lected  some  $60,000  from  credulous 
victims. 


The  State  Superintendent  of  Banks 
announced  that  depositors  and  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  defunct  Bank  of  United 
States  will  receive  a  2V2  per  cent 
dividend  about  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  There  are  about  250,000  de¬ 
positors  and  creditors  and  the  amount 
to  be  divided  is  said  to  be  about 
$3,280,000.  This  brings  the  total  pay¬ 
ments  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  money 
in  the  bank  at  the  time  of  closing. 
When  the  bank  closed,  there  were 
around  413,000  depositors.  More  than 
150,000  of  these  have  changed  ad¬ 
dresses --without  informing  the  Bank¬ 
ing  Department  and  their  checks 
were  returned.  The  amount  so  held 
is  $1,100,000.  In  20  years  this  money, 
if  still  unclaimed,  will  revert  to  the 
State.  It  is  hoped  that  a  final  divi¬ 
dend  may  be  paid  early  next  year. 

The  first  of  this  year  I  subscribed 
and  paid  for  one  year  Country  Life, 
1270  6th  Ave.,  and  since  the  June 
issue  have  not  received  any,  and  am 
unable  to  get  any  reply  to  letters. 

As  you  are  helpful  in  many  in¬ 
stances  I  am  wondering  if  you  would 
mind  checking  the  matter  and  ad¬ 
vise  as  to  whether  this  publication 
has  discontinued,  and  if  there  is  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  refund 
the  unexpired  time.  e.  w. 

N.  Y. 

This  publication  reports  that  they 
are  swamped  with  mail  and  cannot 
do  justice  to  it  as  quickly  as  they 
would  like  to.  Their  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  was  recalled  to  active  mili¬ 
tary  service  and  stockholders  felt  he 
could  not  be  replaced,  so  they  decided 
to  suspend  publication  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  June  issue  was  the 
last  published.  Unexpired  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  filled  when  they  resume 
publication. 

September  3rd,  1941,  I  shipped  for 
A.  L.  Don,  Inc.,  Paterson,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  100  field  carnation  plants.  I 
made  the  shipment  under  their  own 
tags  which  they  gave  with  the  order. 

Now  I  send  them  invoice  after  in¬ 
voice,  but  they  simply  ignore  all.  Is 
there  anything  that  you  could  do  for 
me  that  would  waken  up  these  boys? 

Penna.  j.  k.  m. 

We  wrote  time  and  time  again 
without  response.  Finally  mail  came 
back  unclaimed.  It  is  not  always  the 
amount  involved  but  the  indifference 
and  neglect  in  a  small  matter  that 
irritates  and  annoys  one.  These  small 
amounts  add  to  a  considerable  sum 
in  time. 

We  have  had  many  complaints 
about  the  methods  of  Reva  Burch 
and  the  American  Cleaner  Co.  We 
have  referred  to  her  several  times, 
warned  readers  of  her  scheme  to 
sell  her  worthless  polish  and  sent 
complaints  to  the  authorities.  One 
of  the  victims  had  Mrs.  Burch 
arrested.  She  pleaded  not  guilty 
and  was  released  in  $100  bail.  When 
the  case  came  up  before  the  Court, 
Mrs.  Burch’s  lawyer  entered  a  plea 
for  her  of  guilty  on  a  charge  of  petty 
larceny  involving  fraud  and  misrep¬ 
resentation.  Mrs.  Burch  was  not  in 
court  but  she  was  fined  $50  and  or¬ 
dered  to  make  restitution  to  the  com¬ 
plainant.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
Mrs.  Burch  has  reformed.  The  in¬ 
dication  is  that  she  does  not  intend 
to  discontinue  her  activity.  We  hope 
readers  and  church  societies  will  re¬ 
member  the  name  and  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  her  scheme. 

.  i 

Two  years  ago  I  sold  one,  Emil 
Koenig,  doing  business  under  the 
name  of  King’s  Gardens,  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y.,  to  the  amount  of  $20.00  and 
have  been  unable  to  get  anything  but 
promises. 

I  would  appreciate  anything  you 
can  do  about  it.  e.  s.  d.  . 

We  regret  to  say  Koenig  failed  to 
respond  to  our  letters.  We  therefore 
call  attention  to  the  complaint. 
Promises  do  not  pay  bills. 

We  had  an  adjustment  of  our  com¬ 
plaint.  It  was  unexpected,  but  we 
gladly  accepted  it. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  you  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  the  help  you  rendered  in  this  case. 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  has  been  our 
favorite  farm  paper  for  years. 

Pennsylvania.  c.  d.  k. 

We  are  always  happy  to  bring 
about  settlements  in  disputed  matters 
and  very  much  appreciate  our  friend’s 
gratitude. 
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Blueblood 
of  Chickdom! 


All  Kerr  Chicks  have  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  family— prizes  for  high 
egg  production.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
and  blood  will  tell! 

Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health,  early  maturity, 
high  egg  production— blood-tested 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method  on 
the  240-acre  Kerr  Breeding  Farm. 
Stock  your  farm  exclusively  with 
Kerr  Chicks,  for  heavy  layers, 
meaty  broilers,  more  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program,  Kerr  is  producing 
more  chicks  than  ever  before — at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  quality  poultry- 
men  have  identified 
with  Kerr  for  35  years. 

Write  or  call  for  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer.  Branches  in: 

N.  J.:  Jameeburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
N.  Y.:  Binghamton,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady;  PENNA. :  Dunmore,  Lancaster, 
Belleville;  MASS.?  West  Springfield; 
CONN.s  Danbury.  (Address  Dept.  19  ) 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AYE.FRENCHT0WN,  N.J. 


MOKE 

SABOTAGE  ! 

Roundworms  steal  hen  energy  equal 
to  thousands  of  egg3  every  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  something 
about  it.  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Worm 
Powder  expels  these  parasites.  Its 
active  ingredient,  nicotine,  does  a 
real  job.  And  it’3  a  flock  treatment 
that  you  give  with  the  feed.  Get 
Worm  Powder  now — costs  lc  or 
less  per  bird — from  your  Dr.  Hess 
Dealer  or  write 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland.  O. 


Wen e  Chicks 

BROILERS  —  ROASTERS  —  EGGS 


II  S  Extra  profits  from  Weno  R.O.P.  Sired  Chicks 

w.  «.  v*”"  — insured  thru  first  14  days — any  loss  re- 
Hatches  Every  piaced  fully  without  charge.  We  specialize  In 
Week  chicks  from  HEN  BREEDERS.  Leading 
Year  Around  purebreds  and  cross  breeds.  Bloodtested. 
Capacity  1,800.000  eggs.  Write  for  FREE  LITERTURE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Dept.  M-3,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
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OLONIAL 


World’s  largest 


SCHICIH 


■e  people  buy  Colonial  Chicks  than 
any  other  kind.  Leading  breeds.  Hybrids, 
Straight  run  or  Sezed.  Hatches  daily 


FREE 

Chick  Almanac 


Straight  run  or  Sezed.  Hatches  daily.  »  1  ■ 

Send  postal  forblg  FBEEbook.  COLONIAL  POULTRY 
FARMS.  Box  7511. Marlon,  Ohio. 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckla. 

100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Our  Famous  Hanson  Leghorns.  •  •  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6.00 
Large  Type  English  Leghorns....  10.00  17.00  6.00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Reds . .  11.00  13.00  11.00 

W.  Rox,  N.  H.  Reds,  Bed-Rock  Cr.  12.00  14.00  12.00 

Heavy  Mixed . . .  10.00  ....  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1942  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
F.  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  20%  DISCOUNT 

On  genuine  Ferris  Large  White  Leghorns.  For  early 
orders  only.  225-321  egg  averages  in  Ferris  flocks. 
We  urge  you  to  order  early,  as  we  know  there  will  be 
a  chick  shortage  next  Spring.  Write  for  1943  Catalog, 
Discount  and  Prices. 

GEO.  B.  FERRIS.  Box  100,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed, 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Run  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
Rock-Reds,  New  Hampshire*.  Cornish-Hamps. ;  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks.  Broiler  Crosses.  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly, 
—year  round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


SUBSCRIBERS’  EXCHANGE 

This  department  offers  readers  an  opportunity  to  tell  their 
wants  to  300,000  country  people.  If  you  are  looking  for  help,  seek¬ 
ing  a  job  or  want  to  sell  a  farm  an  advertisement  in  this  department 
will  probably  bring  you  quick  and  profitable  results. 

The  cost  of  advertisements  in  this  department  is  10  cents  per 
word,  each  insertion,  payable  in  advance.  Name  and  address  must 
be  counted  as  words.  When  a  box  number  is  used  instead  of  name 
and  address  all  mail  received  in  response  to  the  advertisement  will 
be  forwarded  promptly  postpaid.  The  box  number  is  counted 
as  five  words. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M.  9  days  in  advance  of 

date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of  subscribers,  but 
no  display  advertising  or  advertising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds, 
plants,  livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


For  ehoieest,  abomlant  Vegetable* 

■  and  Flower*  in  your  Victory  Garden. 
r  Foil  of  planting  information ,  all  about 
/the bestseedsthatgrow- Write  today. 

W.flttee  Burpee  Ce.,424  Burpee  Bkte, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  —or—  Clinton,  Iowa 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 
Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Beek  Free 
(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 

Live  and  Dressed  11# AKITFI)  Lamb*'  Rabbits' 
poultry.  Calves,  IWHrl  I  LI/  Eggs,  Pigeons 

ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Railway  Express  to  the  Rive  Poultry  Terminal. 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 

Tjivo  Poultry  w  ftixtod 

KRAKAUR  POULTRYyCOMPANY  In*. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Lena  Island  City,  M.Yi 

WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 

Bonded  &  Licensed  N.  Y.  8.  Net  Return  Healer. 

S.  MEYER  &.  SON.  Ine.,  300  Greenwich  St..  New  York 


Save  time  and  trouble  at  end  of  year  by  sending  NOW 
for  FARMERS'  INCOME  TAX  RECORD,  which  en- 

ss  c  Anna  *Jst  ‘ir ™ 

jr‘T»EFrziE°js»rtp*“-  ^'e^castTe. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED  SS 

Enlargement*.  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prtnt»,  25«. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WIB. 

ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 

Professional  Enlargement  25e.  Trial  ''eralght 

service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CLIPPERS  SHARPENED 

Enclose  50c  per  Set  Blades.  Guaranteed. 
Betum  same  day. 

CREUTZBURG,  Dept.  A,  119  No.  6th,  Phila.,  Pa. 

C>  live  ZZ  ogheads 

Capacity  120  gallons,  $2.00  each.  Olive  barrels,  about 
•io  gallons,  $1.00  each.  Heads  dropped  inside.  Deliver¬ 
ed  on  oars  at  New  York.  Strike  while  the  Iron  is 
Hot.  and  order  while  some  are  obtainable. 

HENRY  A.  THORNDIKE,  -  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

•  Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Cooling  • 

(84x90)  also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined 
&2uL  TAVeKaCT  R°ut>BrnSt.,aNeEwalYn,rkC.anN3Y: 

Whisky  Barrels  Vo5?  fw.00?7'”- 

$27.00;  50-$65.0O.  Other  bargains.  Glass  gallon  Jugs, 
Bushel  Hampers.  Cotton  Duck  Canvass,  Sugar  Sacks. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  C0„  Peoria,  HI. 

WHISKEY  BARRELS  50  GALLON— Fresh  emptied 
$4.00  each.  Two  for  $7.50.  freight  prepaid.  Special 
prices  on  quantities.  STEPHEN  i.  REYNOLDS 
DISTILLERY,  SOUTH  NORWALK.  CONN. 

BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet.  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wanted  Cord  Wood.  Any  quantity.  L.  I.  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Corp.,  Mincola,  L.  L  Tel.  Garden  City  1900. 


W/-a  /-v  f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
U  U  L  Mills.  Ine.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


Farms  For  Sale*  To  Rent,  Etc. 


63-ACRE  farm,  loam  soil,  V*  mile  from  state 
highway  in  Finger  Lake  district.  WINI¬ 
FRED  McNAMARA,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

17  ACRES — Large  brick  building,  $2,000. 

Acreage  7%  acres  $200.  Wooded.  Highway 
15  acres  $550.  Also  other  ploteDAto41 
acres.  Easy  monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK, 
Vineland,  N.  J.  _ 

FARM— Have  your  family  in  safe  home  with 
living;  60  miles  N.  Y.  42  acres,  $10,000. 
ADVERTISER  4513,  care  Rural  New-York. 


ORANGE  COUNTY — Better  farms  for  less. 

Dairy,  beef,  poultry  farms,  homes,  stores. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 
See  “Doc”  before  you  buy  and  save. 

COMBINATION  DAIRY  and  Crop  Farm.  1/5 
mile  off  Rt.  5.  Albany,  Buffalo  Highway. 
Creek  borders  farm.  Tourist  trade  would 
enhance  income.  135  acres,  62  tillage,  suit¬ 
able  for  growing  a  wide  variety  of  crops; 
balance  in  pasture  and  woods.  8-room  bun¬ 
galow,  open  porch,  electricity,  furnace  heat, 
piped  water,  84-foot  barn,  tool  shed  and 
poultry  house.  $4200.  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE — Choice  Maryland  dairy  farms. 

near  Washington,  Baltimore  markets.  State 
size  wanted.  ARDELLE  KITCHEN,  Hale- 
thorpe,  Md, 

WANTED— Farm,  5-10  acres,  small  house. 

chicken  coop.  Radius  75  miles  of  New 
York  City.  KARL  LOEBS,  50  Mill  Road, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

TO  LET — House,  farm,  5  acres,  $10  monthly. 
KEMBLE,  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  Sale.  Upper  Hudson  Valley, 
New  York  State.  Warren,  Washington  pid 
Saratoga  Counties.  General  farms,  chicken 
farms,  dairy  farms,  village  farms,  tourist 
farms.  Write  for  lists.  TOM  ROGERS 
AGENCY,  Box  377,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

PEACH  AND  truck  farm  for  rent  or  share 
basis,  with  machinery,  home  and  stock: 
in  town.  Route  40-48.  owner.  H.  J.  DE 
MARIA,  Minotola,  N.  J. _ 

FOR  SALE— Delaware  County  general  dairy 
farm.  260  acres.  Income  $10,000.  70 

cattle,  2  horses,  truck,  tractor  and  outfit, 
electric  milking  machine,  cooler  new  manure 
spreader,  all  farm  machinery;  silo;  10- room 
house,  hot  water  heat,  stoker,  hardwood 
floors,  bath;  modern  5-room  tenant  house, 
3-car  garage,  modern  overshot  dairy  bam. 
machine  shed.  State  highway.  $25,000. 
Cash  $10,000.  New  catalog.  SQUARE  DEAL 
FARM  AGENCY.  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

FOR  RENT — April  1st — 70-acre  farm,  modem 
dariy  barn,  good  house,  near  state  high¬ 
way,  three  villages,  Central  High  School. 
Present  tenant  14  years.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  MARVIN  C.  WILLIAMS,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


$6,000  CASH  buys  165-acre  Orange  County 
dairy  farm  in  high  fertility;  tractor 
worked:  43  cow  bam,  11-room  house:  all 
improvements;  tenant  house;  5  miles  New¬ 
burgh,  50  miles  New  York.  Balance  $10,500 
on  easy  terms.  ADVERTISER  4529,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — 65-acre  farm;  suburban  to 
Waynesboro,  Penna.  Fine  10-room  brick 
house,  bank  bam,  electric  lights,  water,  air¬ 
port  adjacent,  midst  of  Summer  resort  re¬ 
gion.  building  lots.  Price  $15,000.  Inquire 
H.  J.  BENCHOFF,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


SCHOHARIE  COUNTY— Cozy  cottage,  $750: 

116  acres,  18  timber,  fair  buildings,  $3,200; 
200-acre  homestead,  $5,800;  beautiful  village 
home,  $2,800;  600-acre,  suitable  stock  ranch, 
with  45-acre  lake,  houses,  bams,  plane  run¬ 
way  site,  $27,500.  Others;  get  lists. 
HENDRICKSON  BROS.,  Established  1920. 
Cobleskill  (Eastern),  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Village  farm,  excellent  40-acre 
cultivated  level  fields;  produces  for  20 
head.  Trout  stream  and  springs  water  pas¬ 
tures.  Two  bams,  drink jng  cups,  electricity, 
silo.  Two-car  garage,  '6-room  house.  All 
improvements.  Sullivan  County,  $6,000. 
ADVERTISER  4532,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AUCTION  WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  9,  1942,  at 
2  P.  M.  Central  Ohio’s  most  prosperous 
and  well  equipped  young  orchards.  For  de¬ 
tails  write,  W.  W.  REYNOLDS,  Utica,  Ohio. 


PENNSYLVANIA.  BERKS  County  Farms. 

Very  good.  Prices  right.  H.  F.  STRUNK. 
35  N.  6th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


DAIRY  FARM  wanted  to  rent;  stocked, 
machinery;  100-150  acres.  State  price. 
BOX  92,  Manhasset,  L.  I. 


70  ACRES,  7-room  house,  running  water, 
electricity,  70-ft.  dairy  bam,  8  cows,  team, 
machinery,  crops.  $4,800.  Cash  $1,900. 

230  acres,  good  buildings,  electricity.  37 
stock,  4  horses,  complete  machinery — milking 
machine,  milk  cooler,  tractor.  Crops  har¬ 
vested — 175  tons  of  hay,  2.000  bushels  grain, 
200  tons  ensilage.  $12,000.  Cash  $4,000.  Others. 
STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St„  Oneonta,  N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE  FURNISHED  rentals.  LAKE 
IOLA  BEACH,  D<jde  City,  Florida. 


150-ACRE  DAIRY  farm.  Good  buildings. 

19  cows,  6  young  stock.  Equipment.  Price 
$6.0000.  $2,000  down.  Many  others.  BUNNELL 
AGENCY,  Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


FOR  RENT — Four  rooms.  Improvements. 

Sand  for  cultivation.  Adults.  A.  PARK. 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT — Poultry  farm,  3V2  acres.  5-room 
house,  garage,  coops.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Huntington,  L.  I.  ADVERTISER  4539. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NINE  ACRES  large  dwelling  and  out  build¬ 
ings,  neglected.  A  bargain  for  quick  sale. 
Ideally  located  for  residence  or  boarding 
house  on  paved  highway  in  easy  driving 
distance  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Also  bus 
and  rail  commuting;  landscaped,  shaded 
lawn,  near  resorts.  Electricity,  water,  phone 
in.  Write  for  details  and  price.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4541,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — To  rent,  modern  house,  poultr 
buildings,  50  miles  New  York  City,  Lon 
Island,  New  York  State,  Conn.  ADVEB 
TISER  4545,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  BUY  or  rent  small,  modem  equippe 
chicken  farm.  Comfortable  living  quarter 
Within  150  miles  from  New  York  City.  AI 
VERTISER  4548,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Old  7-room  .house,  barn,  ha 
acre,  $1,200.  150-acre  farm,  products 
soil,  brook,  self  supporting.  Price  $16.00 
Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 75-acre  dairy  farm  with  sto< 
and  farming  implements,  in  upper  Bud 
County;  complete  in  every  detail;  new  si 
house,  all  buildings  in  excelle: 
condition.  Farm  house  all  improvements  e 
cept  heat.  Now  shipping  A  milk.  35  he; 
pure  bred  Guernseys,  some  registered: 
milkers;  milking  machines;  team  of  horst 
Implements  include  2  tractors,  combine  ai 
all  other  tools  necessary  to  operate.  Tot 
investment  over  $25,000.  Will  sell  for  $20, 0( 
Immediate  possession.  Communicate  wi 
owner.  FRED  W.  SILBERKRAUS.  Spiin 
town.  Pa.  Telephone  27-R. 


FOR  RENT— 43-acre  farsi.  Ulster  County. 

New  York;  modern  7-room  house,  Artesian 
well,  oil  burner,  barns,  brook,  electric  bat¬ 
tery  broiler  system;  no  livestock;  some  fur¬ 
niture.  Responsible  party  only.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4549,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE— Modern  dairy,  newly  equipped; 

established  routes  and  trucks  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Wonderful  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  ADVERTISER  4554,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY  farm,  117  acres,  on 
macadam  road  in  village.  Very  good 
house,  electric,  hardwood  floors.  Large  barn, 
silo,  electric  cooler,  poultry  houses,  creek, 
woodland  alfalfa  meadows.  $4,500;  terms. 
Equipped  130-acre  farm,  main  road,  good 
buildings,  horses,  17  cows,  machinery. 
Stream,  woodland.  $7,000;  $2,000  down.  Many 
others.  MRS.  CLAIRE  PARSONS,  Burling¬ 
ton  Flats,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Edmeston  2942. 


SELL,  EXCHANGE — Florida  acre,  Miami 
City.  Frame  bungalow;  fruit  trees.  Also 
acre,  bungalow,  fruit  trees,  near  Tropical 
Park  Race  Track.  Sunshine.  Swimming, 
OWNER,  2129  N.  W.  18th  Terrace,  Miami. 
Fla. 


FLORIDA  OPPORTUNITY— Immediate  sale 
business,  residential  town  property  %  blk. 
5-room  cottage.  Garage.  4  furnished  apart¬ 
ments.  3- store  buliding.  Oil  Station,  na¬ 
tional  paved  highway.  Citrus  grove.  $5,500. 
Terms.  BOX  453,  Crescent  City,  Florida. 


FOR  RENT — Lake  front  residence,  furnished. 

4  bedrooms.  Also  cottage.  Garage,  fur¬ 
nace,  electricity,  etc.  Orange  trees.  Screened 
porches.  BOX  453,  Crescent  City.  Florida. 


FARM  FOR  Sale.  60  acres.  Good  house. 

bam.  5  miles  Carbondale.  ARTHUR  O. 
WELLS,  R.  D.  1,  Carbondale,  Pa. 


WANTED — Farms,  large  and  small,  within 
125  miles  New  York  City.  BROWNSHIELD. 
1900  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED — To  purchase  outright. 

Available  to  good  transportation.  50  to  100 
acres,  and  with  house  and  bam.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4556,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Help  Wanted 


FARMER — Married;  good  wages  and  good 
living  conditions  to  man  who  can  qualify 
and  is  familiar  with  milking  machine  and 
care  of  herd  on  up-to-date  dairy  farm. 
Reference.  Address  TAYLOR’S  DAIRY. 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.  Telephone  Verona  8-5975. 


MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  in 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  Minimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 
54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
haif  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  cqjisider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age,  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 
United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMOID  COMPANY,  Dept. 
R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic, 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED — Several  good  dry-hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


DE  LAVAL  Machine  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


FARM  MANAGER  wanted  on  large  com¬ 
mercial  vegetable  farming  operation.  An 
excellent  position  for  a  first  class  man,  ac¬ 
customed  to  directing  the  work  of  large 
crews  of  men  and  latest  mechanized  equip¬ 
ment.  Very  high  salary  and  bonus  arrange¬ 
ment.  Application  should  be  detailed  and 
confidential.  Please  send  snapshot.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4374,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man  for  general  farm 
work  or  with  dairy  cattle.  $75  per  month, 
house,  milk,  coal,  garden  potatoes,  9-10  hours 
per  day.  day  off  per  week,  vacation  with 
pay.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  one  seeking  a  permanent  connection 
with  security  and  good  living  conditions. 
ADVERTISER  4389,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives, 
good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizens  but  need  not  he  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54.00  per  month,  increas¬ 
ing  to  $62.00  after  three  months’  service,  and 
room,  board  and  laundry.  Write  SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT  LETCHWORTH  VILLAGE. 
Thiells,  stating  age  and  sending  reference 
from  previous  employer. 


WANTED — Married  man,  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  modern  poultry  farm.  No  liquor:  house 
on  premises.  ADVERTISER  4426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER — Married,  sober,  honest,  handy 
with  tools,  driver;  up-state.  $60  monthly, 
free  rooms,  electric,  telephone.  Steady  posi¬ 
tion.  Must  furnish  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4436,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN— Large  Guernsey 
herd.  Prefer  man  aboiit  40  with  small 
family.  Modern  house,  opportunity  advance¬ 
ment.  HENRY  L.  NIELSEN,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Warwick  160.  . 


PLEASANT,  RELIABLE.  healthy  young 
woman  wanted  for  work  on  large  modern 
dairy  farm.  Purebred  Jerseys.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  with  milking  machines  and  over 
21  years  old.  Write  fully  and  state  experience. 
ADVERTISER  4476,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  MAN  —  Experienced  dairyman, 
general  farming,  tractor  driver  and  care 
of  horses  and  pigs.  Good  home  with  modern 
improvements.  Steady  position.  Wife  to 
cook  for  3  men.  Write  for  appointment, 
stating  wages  requested  and  qualifications. 
SCHMALZ  DAIRY  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cottage  couple  between  40  to  55 
years  old  to  supervise  thirty  boys.  Salary 
$142  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
in  person.  CONNECTICUT  STATE  SCHOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WANTED — Man  or  woman  for  milking  and 
other  work  in  modern  certified  goat  dairy, 
Westchester.  Health,  cleanliness  and  kind¬ 
ness  to  animals  essential.  Experience  with 
goats  unnecessary.  Salary,  room  and  board. 
ADVERTISER  4555,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


COUPLE  WANTED— No  objection  to  chil¬ 
dren.  Experienced  poultry  man  for  large 
farm.  Must  be  able  tc>  take  charge.  Wife 
to  cook  for  12  men.  Living  quarters  pro¬ 
vided.  BOX  173,  Millis,  Mass. 


WANTED — Woman  who  can  cook  to  help 
head  cook;  must  be  neat  and  quick.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4501,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  CITIZENS  as  experienced  farm 
tractor  operators,  barn  men,  farm  hands. 
No  milking.  Increase  yearly.  Excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  vacations,  48-hour  week. 
Apply  to  HEAD  FARMER.  Box  288,  West- 
borough,  Mass. 


MIDDLE  AGED  housekeeper  wanted  by 
small  country  restaurant.  Light  laundry, 
no  cooking,  good  home,  good  surroundings. 
$50  per  month,  room  and  board.  15  miles 
from  Newark.  BOX  202,  Convent,  N.  J. 


MIDDLE  AGED  couple.  Caretaker,  gardener, 
lawns,  shrubbery.  Competent,  experienced. 
Wife  consider  housekeeper’s  position.  Pres¬ 
ent  employer  interviewed.  ADVERTISER 
4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


OPPORTUNITY — For  man  and  wife,  between 
30  and  50  years,  to  become  house  father 
and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in  reform 
school.  Previous  institutional  experience  not 
required.  Native  American  farm  people 
given  preference.  No  dependents  accommo¬ 
dated.  Write  SUPERINTENDENT,  Kis-Lyn, 
Pennsylvania. 


WAJNXhij — Hand  milkers  in  dairy;  $65  per 
month  with  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Write  for  particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Box  B,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 


’  v-*  luzTui  wameu 


poultry  farm.  $60  per  month  and  board. 
JOHN  RONNER,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Wanting  attractive  home,  moder- 

ate  work,  adequate  wages.  Northwest 
Connecticut,  between  villages.  Three  adults. 
General  housework,  plain  cooking,  some 
outside  w°rk,  some  driving.  MRS.  STUMP, 
Falls  Village,  Conn. 


WANTED— A  competent  herdsman  as  man- 

ager  of  large  commercial  Guernsey  herd: 
fully  understand  production  of  milk,  young 
stock  growing,  select  replacements  and  De 
Laval  milker.  Prefer  a  Graham  school  or 
college-trained  man  with  field  experience. 
Herd  is  large,  so  you  do  no  milking.  Posi¬ 
tion  pays  $125,  modem  house,  fuel  and  milk. 
A-l  references  needed.  ADVERTISER  4518, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  MAN  to  assist  in  home  of 

man.  ADVERTISER  4519,  care 
New-Yorker. 


single 

Rural 


HOUSEWORKER — Assist  child; 

own  room,  $40  month  start, 
tail.  BERMONT,  411  Mercer, 
N.  J. 


no  cooking: 
Write  in  de- 
River  Edge, 


w  ain  i  HU— Married  man,  preferably  no  chil- 
dren.  General  and  sundry  farm  duties: 
small  acreage  cultivated;  two  cows.  Drive 
car.  Modem  cottage  partially  furnished 
ADVERTISER  4520,  care  Rural  New  Yorker! 


WOOD  CHOPPERS  wanted.  Will  pay  $4  per 

cord  for  chopping  in  four-foot  lengths. 
Apply  to  JOHN  D.  CHARD AVOYNE,  Oak 
Ridge,  N.  J. 


MAN  WANTED — To  work  in  greenhouse, 

experience  not  necessary.  Good  home, 
moderate  salary.  RICHARD  DOERNER. 
Airmount  Ave.,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 


WANTED— Young  lady,  30  to  40  years,  to 

help  inside  and  out.  Family  of  5;  no 
mother.  All  work  and  play  together:  help 
us  and  war  effort;  not  hard.  Improvements, 
sood  cn. to  advance;  nice  location. 
ROBERT  HALLOCK,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


- -..ojscwumau  iu  neip  groom  ana 

take  care  of  Id  horses.  Must  be  excellent 
rider.  LONE  STAR  RANCH,  Rahway,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Reliable  young  or  middle  aged 

man  to  run  small  retail  milk  route  and 
do  general  farm  work.  Desirable  living 
conditions.  Wages  $18  per  week,  room,  board 
and  laundry.  HELEN  M.  STICKLE,  Way- 
side  Farms,  Boonton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Cook  for  small  boarding  house. 

Also  a  girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  C.  F.  WALDRON,  50  River  Street. 
Sidney,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — At  i  once,  man,  single,  preferably 
middle  age  or  past;  look  after,  groom  and 
care  for  stable  of  20  horses  at  Military 
Academy.  Ability  to  ride  not  necessary. 
Dependability,  integrity  and  sobriety  abso¬ 
lutely  paramount.  A  good  home,  good  food 
and  pleasant  surroundings.  Wages,  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4522. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Man  for  poultry  farm  and  feed 
business.  Steady  position.  Must  have  op¬ 
erator’s  license.  Experience  not  necessary. 
Give  age,  weight,  height  and  draft  classi¬ 
fication.  Three  rooms,  bath,  furnished 
bungalow,  heat,  light,  eggs,  poultry,  garden 
vegetables,  $60  monthly.  EMIL  L.  KLEIN. 
East  Moriches,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  wanted;  quick,  bright 
and  cheerful,  in  nursing  home;  25  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Write  full  details  first 
letter;  photo.  ADVERTISER  4525,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Bright  girl  interested  in  nursing 
in  a  private  convalescent  home.  Write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4526,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  manager  to  take  complete 
charge  of  small  75-acre  farm.  Owner 
willing  to  invest  additional  funds  to  try  and 
make  this  enterprise  profitable.  New,  modern 
living  quarters  consisting  of  living  room, 
bedroom,  kitchen,  bath,  hot  and  cold  run¬ 
ning  water,  electric  light  and  steam  heat 
furnished  by  owner.  Salary  and/or  profit- 
sharing.  Urgent.  CARTWHEEL  FARM. 
Harbourton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Pennington 
274  evenings,  Trenton  6364  daytime,  or  ad¬ 
dress  directly  to  Cartwheel  Farm,  Harbour- 
ton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Eastern  Pennsylvania,  experi¬ 
enced  herd  manager,  with  one  or  two  sons 
to  operate  a  fully  mechanically  equipped 
modern  dairy  farm,  new  house,  50  herd  reg¬ 
istered  Ayrshires,  25  milking  at  present. 
Will  consider  person  with  good  character 
and  experience.  Personal  interview  essential. 
Write  full  particulars  in  first  letter. 
MICHAEL  RAPUANO,  Reidina  Farm,  New¬ 
town,  Pa. 


HANDYMAN — Sober,  age  40  to  46,  under¬ 
stand  plumbing,  heating,  refrigeration,  or 
willing  to  study.  Drive  small  truck.  Perma¬ 
nent  position,  good  pay.  maintenance.  Ref¬ 
erences.  SUPERINTENDENT,  HACKLEY 
SCHOOL,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  he  found  on  page  607 . 


Junior  Farmers 


By  helping  to  produce  and  save  the 
crops  in  Montgomery  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  more  than  100  boys  from  the 
high  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are 
contributing  to  the  Food-for-Freedom 
program  and  doing  their  bit  in  the 
War  effort.  This  careful  planning, 
sincere  effort,  and  close  co-operation 
by  a  number  of  individuals  and 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  fine  spirit 
of  the  boys,  is  accomplishing  desired 
results.  As  demand  for  greatly  in¬ 
creased  production  of  farm  products 
was  brought  home  to  the  producers 
in  Montgomery  County,  farm  leaders 
began  to  seek  sources  of  needed  labor. 
The  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
County  Agent  O.  W.  Anderson, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Edwin  W.  Broom,  and  the  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  got  together 
and  devised  a  plan  for  giving  boys  in 
the  Washington  high  schools  some 
preliminary  training  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  work  on  farms  during  the 
Summer.  Instead  of  one  or  more 
boys  being  placed  on  a  farm  for  the 
Summer,  or  for  a  given  period,  the 
plan  provides  that  the  boys  will  be 
quartered  in  four  high  schools  with¬ 
in  the  county,  with  a  supervisor  for 
each  group.  Any  farmer  desiring 
help  can  make  application  to  the  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  group  at  his  nearest 
school  for  the  number  of  boys 
wanted.  They  then  will  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  his  farm  and  returned  by 
bus.  The  high  schools  will  provide 
dormitory  space,  also  morning  and 
evening  meals  when  desired. 


The  best  plan  we  have  seen  for 
selecting  4-H  Club  livestock  is  to 
use  the  group  purchasing  plan.  A 
committee  in  co-operation  with  the 
local  Leader  obtains  the  animals.  As¬ 
suming  the  purchase  is  a  group  of 
fifty  calves,  they  can  be  brought  to 
a  selected  point  on  a  specified  date. 
Each  calf  club  member  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  draw  a  number  from  a  hat. 
This  number  indicates  the  order  of 
selection,  which  is  made  individually 
by  the  boy  or  girl.  No  coaching  al¬ 
lowed.  The  animals  bought  will  then 
be  more  uniform.  Care  and  man¬ 


agement  consequently  have  more  in¬ 
fluence  on  comparative  final  results 
than  bargaining  and  initial  capital. 


At  the  Rennselaer  County  Fair, 
Schaghticoke,  New  York,  Mary  Hoag 
won  the  Grand  Champion  award  in 
the  Holstein  division.  Chauncey  Bate¬ 
man  won  Reserve  position.  Top 
Guernsey  honors  went  to  Arba  Fer¬ 
guson,  with  George  Mesick  in  Re¬ 
serve  place.  Burton  Luke  showed 
the  best  Ayrshire,  while  Ruth  Poland 
exhibited  the  Reserve  Champion.  In 
the  Jersey  division  the  Harrington 
family  won  top  honors  with  Sher¬ 
man’s  entry  winning  over  sister 
Sarah’s.  Arthur  Ferguson  won  on  his 
Brown-Swiss. 

R.  w.  D. 


Slaughtering  Regulations 

Do  I  need  a  license  and  a  killing 
room  in  order  to  kill  and  sell  birds 
from  my  farm?  Is  there  any  law  in 
New  York  State  that  prohibits  farm¬ 
ers  from  killing  and  selling  chickens 
without  a  license  or  an  approved 
killing  room?  Can  I  kill  farm  raised 
animals  without  a  license?  e.  j.  b. 

New  York. 

The  licensing  of  slaughterhouses 
comes  under  Article  5-A  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Section  96-c,  this  law  does  not 
apply  to  a  bona  fide  farmer  who 
butchers  his  own  domestic  animals 
or  fowl  on  his  farm.  Thus,  anyone 
coming  under  this  exemption  would 
not  be  required  to  have  a  license. 
.However,  this  does  not  permit  the 
purchasing  of  fowl  or  livestock  for 
the  purpose  of  slaughtering  upon  the 
farm. 

Under  Section  96-d,  it  is  unlawful 
for  anyone,  whether  licensed  or  not, 
to  operate  a  slaughterhouse,  abattoir 
or  other  place  or  establishment  where 
animals  or  fowl  are  slaughtered  in 
an  insanitary  manner  or  without 
facilities  to  properly  protect  the  food 
against  contamination.  Thus,  as  far 
as  the  protection  of  food  products  is 
concerned,  the  same  regulations 
would  apply  to  a  non-licensee  as  to 
a  licensed  operator.  The  fee  (96-b) 
for  a  slaughterhouse  license  is  $5.00. 
However,  if  only  poultry  is  slaught¬ 
ered,  the  fee,  after  January  1,  1943, 
will  be  $2.00.  If  farm  slaughtered 
livestock  or  poultry  is  sold,  it  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  license 
requirement.  d. 


Elise  Gignoux,  Minnamere  Farms,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  exhibited 
this  nine  months  old  Jersey  bull  calf  to  Junior  Championship  honors  in  the 
open  classes  at  the  1942  Mineola  Centennial  Fair. 


The  New  Jersey  Future  Farmers  of 
America  have  purchased  over  $30,000 
in  War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  They  have 
also  brought  in  130,000  pounds  of 
scrap  metal,  69,000  pounds  of  paper, 
4,300  pounds  of  rags,  35,000  pounds 
of  rubber  and  almost  4,000  burlap 
bags.  Congratulations  and  more 
power  to  them.  “Get  In  The  Scrap.” 

In  an  effort  to  promote  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  reforestation  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  wild  life,  the  Federal 
Soil  Conservation  Service  will  sup¬ 
ply  trees  to  4-H  Clubs  and  classes  of 
vocational  agriculture  within  New 
Jersey  soil  conservation  districts. 
This  will  aid  materially  in  further¬ 
ing  the  tree-planting  activities  of 
their  groups.  New  Jersey  4-H  Club 
members  have  planted  more  than 
100,000  trees,  in  addition  to  shrubs 
and  cover  crops  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  soil  erosion. 


The  Happy  Hour  4-H  Club,  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  New  York,  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Mrs.  Nellie  F. 
Baker,  Williston  Park,  Long  Island, 
did  a  flourishing  business  selling 
home-made  canned  tomato  juice  at 
the  Mineola  Centennial  Fair.  Two 
girl  members  continuously  alter¬ 
nated  in  giving  daily  demonstrations 
of  their  methods.  The  ten  girls  in 
this  group  canned  one  thousand  pints 
of  tomato  juice.  County  4-H  Club 
Leader,  George  Burkhardt,  reports 
that  Nassau  County  during  the  past 
year  increased  its  membership  from 
1,500  to  3,500. 

Seventeen-year-old  Elise  Gignoux, 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
exhibited  her  father’s  Minnamere 
Farm  Jerseys  at  the  Mineola  Fair 
like  a  real  veteran  of  the  tan  bark. 
Several  premiums  were  won,  includ¬ 
ing  Junior  Champion  bull  and  Junior 
Herd. 


Rural  War  Action  junior  committees 
throughout  Massachusetts  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  Victory  Harvest  Fairs. 
The  Grange,  Garden  Clubs,  Women’s 
Clubs,  and  other  local  groups  co¬ 
operated  with  them.  Four  4-H  Club 
members  of  West  Springfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  recently  helped  collect 
7,500  pounds  of  scrap  rubber. 

A  Farm  Development  Fund  has 
been  established  to  provide  loans  for 
older  4-H  Club  members  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  New  England 
states.  This  fund  will  help  the  club 
members  expand  and  develop  their 
farm  enterprises. 


At  the  Orange  County  Fair,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  New  York,  William  Smiley, 
4-H  Club  member  of  Meadow  Hill, 
won  top  award  with  his  Rhode 
Island  Red  hen.  Ernest  Howland, 
Washington  Heights  Club,  won  Re¬ 
serve  honors  on  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  hen.  John  Roebuck,  Jr.,  Wal¬ 
den,  had  the  Grand  Champion  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  for  the  third  consecutive 
year. 


Town. 


HE  has  the  watchful  eye,  the  keen  concern  of  a  doctor  for  his  patients. 

His  fingers,  black  with  grease  perhaps,  are  sensitive  to  the  pulse  beat 
of  farm  machinery  in  his  care.  For  well  does  your  implement  dealer  know 
that  the  food  supply  for  hundreds  of  men  may  depend  on  his  skill  in  pre¬ 
paring  your  equipment  for  the  grueling  months  ahead. 

There  is  only  one  thing  he  fears.  What  will  happen  if  you  put  off  recon¬ 
ditioning  till  spring  ...  if  you  wait  for  breakdowns  in  the  field  to  order 
repairs?  The  waiting  list  may  be  long  by  that  time,  while  the  weeds  choke 
out  your  crop. 


Have  alL  your  equipment  checked  over  now,  he  suggests.  Today  is  not 

too  soon!  Every  Allis-Chalmers  machine  judged  “Ready  to  Roll  .  .  .  _ ” 

qualifies  for  the  red-white-and-blue  FARM  COMMANDO  eagle. 

Your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  takes  special  pride  in  the  equipment  he  has 
sold,  particularly  the  old-timers.  For  a  reason  close  to  his  heart,  he  is  pains¬ 
takingly  fitting  them  for  the  task  ahead. 


mail  this  COMMANDO-GRAM 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 
AND  STAMPS! 


INSPECT 

EQUIPMENT  NOW) 


TURN  IN  YOUR 
SCRAP! 


Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept,  to,  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Can  you  help  me  locate  the  following  equipment,  no  obligation  to  me: 


I  have  the  following  equipment  for  sale  to  someone  who  needs  it: 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Name 


R.F.D. 


County 


State 


CHALMERS 


TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  •  U.  S.  A. 


READY  TO  ROLL! 

Get  a  FREE  Farm  Commando 
emblem  for  every  machine  in¬ 
spected  and  approved  by  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer.  Watch 
for  his  Farm  Commando  school, 
in  charge  of  factory-trained 
experts.  High  school  ag  classes, 
county  and  local  officials  are 
welcome! 
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Horticultural  Products  and  the  War 


RUIT  growing  is  a  major  indus¬ 
try  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
highly  specialized  farm  business 
and  is  characterized  by  large 
capital  investments  and  high 
annual  income.  According  to 
the  United  States  Census,  fruit  growing  is 
a  chief  enterprise  on  141,418  farms.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  six  million  acres  of  land,  has  three  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  invested  capital,  and  brings  an 
average  annual  income  of  a  billion  dollars. 
Other  interesting  facts  are  that  82%  of  the 
fruit  farms  are  owner-operated  and  that  these 
farms  rank  second  in  dollar-value  of  products 
per  acre  and  third  in  dollar-value  of  total 
products  per  farm.  The  fruit  industry  ranks 
high  in  value  of  land  and  building  per  farm, 
type  and  dollar-value  of  dwelling,  and  in  total 
dollars  spent  for  fertilizer  per  farm. 

Fruit  Production  in  U.  S.  in  Tons.  (U.  S.  C.ensus ) 


Sixteen  Fruit  Crops 

Average 

1928-32 

1936 

Apples  . 

3,871,992 

2,592,774 

Citrus  . 

2,792,410 

3,349,727 

Grapes  . . 

2,214,482 

1,916,460 

Peaches  . 

1,354,824 

1,106,832 

Pears . 

578,650 

602,750 

Plums,  prunes  .... 
Apricots  . 

365,843 

310,800 

227,000 

248,000 

Strawberries  . 

-  209,160 

180,180 

Cherries  . . 

116,704 

115,160 

Walnuts  . 

35,290 

42,900 

Pecans  . 

31,000 

20,072 

Cranberries  . 

29,461 

25,215 

Figs . 

17,100 

20,000 

Almonds . 

12,200 

7,600 

Dates . 

1,318 

3,970 

Filberts . 

296 

1,850 

Total . 

11,857,730 

10,544,260 

The  canned  and  dried  fruit  and  vegetable  in¬ 
dustry  in  cash  value  is  said  to  exceed  a  half 
billion  dollars  annually,  which  is  a  great  asset 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  a  bulwark  to 
these  horticultural  industries,  as  it  takes  care 
of  surpluses  when  there  are  some,  and  helps 
out  in  years  of  underproduction,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  an  important  preservable  by-product  of 
orchards  and  gardens. 

The  four  leading  crops  are  apples,  citrus, 
grapes,  and  peaches,  which  equal  85%  of  the 
total  United  States  fruit  crop.  In  1925-29  the 
United  States  citrus  crop  was  55,000,000  boxes 
(chiefly  in  Florida  and  Texas).  In  1938-39  the 
United  States  citrus  crop  was  135,000,000 
boxes. 

The  crop  of  apples  in  1935  was  177,000,000 
bushels;  in  1941  it  equalled  124,754,000  bushels. 
With  grapes,  86%  of  the  United  States  crop  of 
2,214,482  tons  are  grown  in  California,  of  which 
22%  is  for  wine,  18%  is  for  dessert,  and  60% 
is  for  raisins.  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  grow  14%  of  the 


By  M.  B.  Cummings 

crop.  With  peaches,  40%  are  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  60%  in  Georgia,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Tennessee,  the  Carolinas,  Texas,  and  Colorado. 
One-third  of  all  the  trees  are  in  California  and 
Georgia. 

Wine  grapes  lead  in  world  production  of  fruit 
crops  and  equal  46%  of  the  total  of  all  fruit 
crops.  Apples  make  up  13%,  orange  10%, 
pears  5%  plums  4%,  bananas  3%  and  all 
others  20%.  The  general  trend  of  leaders  is 
upward.  Apples  in  the  United  States  were 
grown  on  6,220,679  acres  and  gave  a  2%  in¬ 
crease  in  10  years;  there  were  3,871,000  tons; 
corn  equalled  122,000,000  tons;  wheat  equalled 
109,000,000  tons;  and  oats  equalled  70,000,000 
tons.  Cabbage  equalled  1,085,440  tons;  pota¬ 
toes  equalled  11,100,000  tons.  The  world  crop 
of  apples  exceeds  12,048,000  tons. 


Consumption  of  Important  Fresh  Fruits  in  U.  S. 

Per  capita  eaten  (lbs.) 
1923-25  1933-35  +  or  — 

Apples  . 

. . .  60.2 

46.3 

-13.9 

Apricots . 

.2 

.2 

.1 

Bananas  . 

.  .  .  18.5 

17.1 

1.4 

Cherries  . 

.8 

.8 

0.0 

Grapes  . 

9.8 

8.8 

.9 

Grapefruit  .... 

6.0 

6.9 

.1 

Lemons  . 

3.7 

3.6 

2.7 

Oranges  . 

.  .  .  19.4 

26.2 

7.8 

Peaches  . 

.  .  .  14.3 

11.6 

1.1 

Pears  . 

5.9 

4.8 

.4 

Plums  (fresh)  . 

2.0 

1.6 

.3 

Strawberries  .  . 

3.4 

3.1 

.4 

Fruits  and  vegetables  are  rich  in  food  value. 

First  of  all  come  the  food  values  in  terms  of 
starch,  sugar,  protein,  ash,  and  calories  or  en¬ 
ergy  value  for  each  of  the  important  vegetables 
and  in  the  amounts  one  needs  to  keep  well. 

Vitamins — But  of  equal  and  perhaps  greater 
importance  comes  the  need  for  Vitamins  A,  B, 
C,  D,  etc.,  throughout  the  list,  all  of  which  are 
necessary  for  growth  and  general  good  health. 
In  brief,  Vitamin  A  helps  to  prevent  infection 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  respiratory  tracts.  Vita¬ 
min  B  is  for  good  appetite,  good  digestion,  good 
elimination,  and  to  protect  the  nerves  and  to 
turn  starches  and  sugars  into  energy.  Vitamin 
C  has  special  functions  to  make  strong  blood 
vessels,  good  teeth,  healthy  gums  and  good 
bones.  Vitamin  D  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  prevention  of  rickets,  the  building  of  good 
bones,  and  the  maintenance  of  good  teeth. 
Vitamin  G  (B2)  is  valuable  for  good  vision  and 
to  prevent  premature  old  age.  It  becomes  clear, 
then,  that  vitamins  are  vital  to  good  health 
and  good  service.  One  needs  them  all  to  keep 
well. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  these  vitamins 


are  quite  commonly  found  in  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  are  present  in  some  of  them 
even  in  the  canned  and  preserved  product.  A 
person  who  eats  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
frequently  and  generously  is  quite  likely  to  get 
his  quota  of  vitamins  which  are  so  essential  to 
good  health.  But  some  products  are  richer  in 
vitamins  than  are  others  and  the  earnest,  in¬ 
terested  reader  of  this  article  should  consult 
the  tables  which  he  may  secure  at  any  agri¬ 
cultural  college,  -which  indicate  which  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  rich  in  Vitamins  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  Some  of  us  need  more  of  some  than 
others  to  maintain  good  health  or  to  restore  it 
when  run  down  by  overwork  or  improper  diet. 
It  is  important  to  eat  many  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a  mistake,  often  a  costly  one, 
to  limit  one’s  diet  to  a  few  personally  pre¬ 
ferred  products.  It  is  better  to  eat  all  kinds 
of  foods.  It  is  important  to  eat  well,  so  as  to 
keep  well. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  fruits  and  vegetables  as  sources  of 
vitamins  is  that  the  supply  needs  to  be  kept  up 
each  day,  for  there  is  very  little  storage  of 
them  in  the  body.  It  therefore  appears  that 
vitamins  are  soon  used  up,  like  the  protein 
foods,  cr  eliminated,  and  not  stored  up  as  are 
sweet  or  starchy  foods.  One  needs  his  vita¬ 
mins  each  day  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  body 
each  day. 

Then,  too,  the  vegetables  should  contain  the 
green  chlorophyll  and  yellow  carotene  coloring 
matter  to  some  extent.  Blanched  stalks  of 
celery  or  other  vegetables,  delectable  as  they 
are,  are  not  rich  in  vitamins,  so  the  green  prod¬ 
ucts  are  needed.  Right  foods  from  a  diversity 
of  products  are  more  important  than  rich  or 
expensive  foods.  One  can  be  well  fed  by 
selecting  wholesome  products — not  necessarily 
expensive  ones. 

We  need  to  be  educated  in  eating.  This 
means  more  attention  to  selecting  and  prepar¬ 
ing  foods  and  more  attention  by  people  on  the 
land  and  elsewhere  with  regard  to  the  most 
valuable  foods  and  the  most  nutritious  ones 
for  the  body.  A  food  manufacturer  once  very 
wisely,  said,  “Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  are.”  The  meaning  here  was 
clear,  namely,  that  proper  foods  are  needed 
for  both  body  and  mind.  We  balance  the  food 
for  a  dairy  cow,  why  not  balance  it  for  the 
human  body! 

In  recent  years,  attention  has  been  called  by 
numerous  observers  to  the  importance  of  fruits, 
and  particularly  apples,  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  The  blood 
is  necessarily  (Continued  on  page  619) 


Fruits  are  not  only  attractive,  as  this  display  by  the  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  shows,  but  also  of  great  usefulness  in  the  diet — 

especially  in  these  strenuous  times . 
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On  the  Food  Production  Front 

FARMERS  ELIGIBLE  FOR  DEFERMENT 

I  was  born  October  28,  1919  and  I  farm  228 
acres  in  Cattaraugus  County.  On  the  farm  I 
have  23  head  of  cattle,  2  horses,  20  pigs  and 
a  few  chickens  and  ducks,  2  tractors  and 
nearly  all  farm  tools.  I  operate  the  farm 
with  my  mother  and  two  brothers,  16  and  12 
years  old.  Within  the  last  2  weeks,  I  have 
sent  3  pigs,  4  bulls  and  1  heifer  to  the  Buffalo 
stockyards  and  100  bu.  potatoes  and  25  bu. 
carrots  and  other  vegetables  to  Buffalo,  36 
miles  away.  I  have  been  twice  deferred  in 
Class  2-A  and  now  I  have  been  put  in  Class 
1-A.  If  I  should  be  drafted,  all  stock  and 
equipment  would  have  to  be  sold  and  the  farm 
abandoned.  I  appealed  to  the  board  on  No¬ 
vember  19,  1942.  Is  there  any  way  in  which 
I  could  get  the  classification  changed  if  the 
appeal  board  still  classifies  me  in  1-A? 

About  eight  weeks  ago,  I  purchased  a  good 
new  tractor  so  as  to  have  the  power  to 
run  the  farm  to  full  capacity  in  crops  and  to 
help  plow,  plant  and  harvest  my  neighbors’ 
crops.  During  the  past  season  those  crops 
spoiled  because  there  wasn’t  enough  help  to 
harvest  them  and  not  a  tractor  around  that 
could  handle  a  lot  of  work.  So  I  purchased 
mine  to  relieve  the  situation. 

The  Government  wants  food  for  war  and 
wants  the  farmers  to  raise  it  and  threatens 
to  get  the  farm  workers  that  left  the  farms 
and  went  to  plants  to  work,  to  go  back  to  farms 
or  fight.  Then  why  do  the  draft  boards  take 
operators  of  farms  and  make  them  desert  the 
farms  and  go  into  the  army?  The  deserted 
farms  won’t  produce  food  unless  somebody 
else  buys  them  and  starts  from  scratch  before 
he  can  produce  a  crop.  It  takes  about  three 
vears  or  more  before  a  new  person  can  get 
started  on  any  farm. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  feel  that  you 
fight  for  what  is  right  and  will  advise  me  in 
this  situation  promptly.  h.  s.  l. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

We  own  a  40 -acre  farm  and  my  husband 
is  the  only  man  on  it.  He  operates  our  farm 
to  produce  wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  potatoes 
and  hay,  and,  of  course,  other  things  for  home 
use.  The  grain  is  mostly  for  feed  for  our 
chickens,  etc.  We  have  two  horses  and  a 
tractor.  We  have  pigs.  We  raised  about  500 
broilers  this  past  Summer  and  now  we  have 
about  25  young  roosters  and  20  ducks  to  sell 
for  the  holiday  trade.  We  are  going  to  raise 
broilers  this  Winter  and  have  some  on  order 
now.  We  have  200  laying  hens. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  the  local  board  re¬ 
fuses  to  classify  my  husband  as  an .  essen¬ 
tial  farm  worker.  I  am  not  able  to  work  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health.  I  can’t  seem  to  find  out 
what  they  consider  an  essential  farm.  If  you 
can  find  these  things  and  send  me  the  in¬ 
formation,  I  would  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y.  mrs.  r.  d. 


On  October  26,  1942,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  issued  an  order  freezing  all  neces¬ 
sary  workers  on  essential  dairy,  livestock  and 
poultry  farms  provided  these  men  cannot  be 
replaced.  The  same  order  defined  an  “essential 
farm”  as  one  with  at  least  12  dairy  cows  pro¬ 
ducing  45,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year,  or  the 
equal  in  livestock  or  poultry,  as  follows:  1 
dairy  cow  equal  8V2  hogs,  3.2  beef  cattle,  I6V2 
ewes,  80  lambs,  74  hens,  250  chickens,  500 
broilers  or  40  turkeys.  A  farm  having  at  least 
8  dairy  cows  producing  at  least  30,000  pounds 
a  year,  or  the  equivalent  in  livestock  or  poul¬ 
try,  can  qualify  as  an  “essential  farm”  if  the 
operator  increases  the  herd  to  10  in  three 
months,  and  to  12  in  three  more  months,  or 
the  equivalent  in  stock  or  poultry. 

On  November  17,  1942,  the  Selective  Service 
System  issued  Local  Board  Release  No.  164. 
This  release  states  that,  in  view  of  the  recent 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act  by 
Congress  providing  for  the  deferment  of  farm 
workers  and  operators,  two  new  draft  classi¬ 
fications  shall  be  set  up,  Class  2-C  and  Class 
3-C.  Into  Class  2-C  shall  be  placed  farm 
workers' and  operators  who  are  not  otherwise 
eligible  for  deferment  because  of  dependents. 
Into  Class  3-C  shall  be  placed  farm  workers 
and  operators  who  are  already  deferred  be¬ 
cause  of  dependents.  The  release  states  that 
Local  Boards  are  directed  to  reclassify  into 
Class  2-C  and  Class  3-C,  as  rapidly  as  possible, 


all  registrants  “who  are  necessary  to  and 
regularly  engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupa¬ 
tion  or  agricultural  endeavor  essential  to  the 
war  effort.”  No  man  shall  be  taken  out  of 
Class  2-C  or  Class  3-C  so  long  as  he  continues 
to  be  a  necessary  farm  worker  and  no  satis¬ 
factory  replacement  can  be  obtained.  The  re¬ 
lease  further  states  that  the  standards  for  a 
qualifying  farm  have  not  as  yet  been  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  directive  order  of  November  17,  1942 
supersedes  the  previous  Local  Board  Release 
No.  157  which  authorized  draft  boards  to 
grant  six -month  deferments  to  dairy,  livestock 
and  poultry  farm  workers  and  operatprs. 

Where  a  local  board  classifies  a  man  in  1-A 
in  violation  of  the  above  provisions,  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  to  the  appeal  board  within  10 
days  after  the  mailing  of  the  notice  of  the  1-A 
classification.  If  the  appeal  board  unanimously 
affirms  the  ruling,  there  is  no  further  relief. 
If,  however,  the  decision  approving  the  local 
board’s  ruling  is  not  unanimous,  then  applica¬ 
tion  can  be  made  direct  to  the  State  Director, 
Selective  Service,  76  State  Street,  Albany. 


TIRES  FOR  FARM  TRUCKS 

My  father  and  two  of  us  girls  are  living  on 
a  small  farm.  We  grow  a  small  patch  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  wheat  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  is 
taken  up  in  asparagus,  rhubarb,  lettuce,  cab¬ 
bage,  beets,  carrots,  parsley,  onions,  beans, 
peas,  cauliflower  tomatoes,  corn  and  turnips 
which  we  sell  retail  to  customers.  We  also 
have  cakes  and  cookies,  eggs  and  dressed 
chickens.  We  have  had  this  retail  route  for 
10  years  and  depend  on  it  entirely  for  our 
living.  We  stop  at  about  100  places  once  a 
week  and  make  extra  trips  when  sweet  corn 
or  asparagus  is  in  season.  _We  put  12  miles 
on  the  truck  in  one  trip.  Now  if  we  must 
stop  retailing,  we  will  probably  take  our  pro¬ 
duce  to  a  Youngstown  market  which  will 
mean  a  trip  of  35  or  40  miles.  That  is  an 
added  25  miles  per  trip  with  about  75  trips 
per  year.  Consequently,  we  would  run  our 
truck  nearly  2,000  miles  more  in  one  year 
than  if  we  kept  to  our  retail  route. 

Is  there  any  chance  for  us  to  continue  our 
present  way  of  selling  our  produce?  Our 
rationing  board  says  we  will  not  be  eligible 
for  tires  if  we  retail,  but  how  will  it  aid  the 
tire  situation  if  we  drive  the  2,000  extra  miles 
a  year  when  tires  are  so  scarce?  n.  w. 

Ohio. 

Why  can’t  a  farmer  get  truck  tires  and 
tubes?  Everybody  else  seems  to  get  them. 

I  filled  out  one  blank  and  the  local  ration¬ 
ing  board  rejected  it.  Then  my  son  sent  in 
a  blank  all  filled  in  five  weeks  ago  and  has 
not  heard  from  the  board.  I  have  a  truck 
and  need  it  to  use. 

There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  tires  but  they 
won’t  sell  unless  we  have  a  ration  card.  f.  s. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


Appeal  For  Scrap  Metal 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  24,  1942 
JOHN  J.  DILLON,  Publisher, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker, 

333  West  30th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Government  is  asking  American 
farmers  to  dedicate  the  remaining 
weeks  of  1942  to  an  intensified  scrap 
hunt*  Steel  mills  need  more  heavy 
scrap  and  farms  are  one  of  the  best 
source  of  this  type  of  metal.  We  need 
your  future  help  in  this  farm  drive,  and 
in  aiding  our  salvage  committees  to 
continue  this  effort  throughout  next 
few  weeks.  Material  to  help  you  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  and  will  be  mailed  soon. 
All  salvage  committees  are  being  in¬ 
structed  to  continue  to  make  available 
to  the  farmer  all  their  transportation 
facilities  and  manpower,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  every  possible 
way.  The  nation  is  looking  to  the 
American  farmer.  I  am  sure,  with  your 
help,  he  will  come  through. 

DONALD  M.  NELSON,  Chairman  ‘ 
War  Production  Board. 


Under  the  Tire  Rationing  Regulations,  a 
farm  truck  operated  exclusively  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  produce  to  and  from  the  farm 
may  be  eligible  for  new  tires  and  tubes,  pro¬ 
vided  the  truck  is  used  for  wholesale  delivery. 
If  the  truck  is  used  to  sell  farm  produce  di¬ 
rect  to  the  consumer,  new  tires  and  tubes  will 
not  be  allowed.  Such  trucks,  however,  may  be 
eligible  for  recapping  services  or  for  re¬ 
capped  tires  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  local 
board,  the  retail  deliveries  are  essential  to 
the  particular  community  and  where  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  is  not  available. 

According  to  the  OPA,  a  farm  truck  used 
for  delivering  milk  to  a  local  creamery  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  wholesale  delivery  and  hence,  may 
be  eligible  for  new  tires  and  tubes. 

If  the  local  board  rejects  an  application  for 
farm  truck  tires,  either  new  or  recapped,  the 
farmer  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State 
Director.  He  should  fill  out  the  front  page 
of  a  printed  form  known  as  Statement  of 
Appeal  Form  R-122  and  leave  it  with  the  local 
board.  The  board  has  five  days  to  reconsider 
its  decision  of  denial  and,  if  after  the  five 
days,  the  board  refuses  to  change  its  original 
decision,  it  must  immediately  forward  the 
Statement  of  Appeal  to  the  State  Director, 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  535  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


TURNING  IN  EXTRA  FARM  TIRES 

I  can’t  understand  the  tire  restrictions  that 
have  gone  into  effect.  People  who  have  com¬ 
mercial  licenses  do  not  have  to  turn  in  their 
extra  tires  but  why  isn’t  a  person  who  keeps 
chickens  and  raises  produce,  etc.,  and  uses 
his  sedan  to  make  deliveries  direct  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  allowed  to  keep  a  couple  of  extra  bald- 
headed  tires?  They’re  still  better  than  most 
of  the  retreads  that  are  being  turned  out.  Why 
should  I  have  to  turn  them  in  when  I  need 
them  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  a  commercial 
license?  I  think  this  matter  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  O.P.A.  by  somebody  like  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  that  has  some  influence. 
It  doesn’t  do  an  individual  any  good  to  try  it 
because  he  can’t  get  to  first  base  either  with 
his  local  rationing  board  or  with  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation.  g.  c. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

The  draft  has  taken  25  farmers  from  our 
local  church  community  here  and  others,  in¬ 
cluding  farm  owners,  are  working  away  from 
home.  Just  two  young  men  who  failed  to 
pass  the  physical  examination  are  left  at  home 
and  about  four  more  will  be  in  the  18-19-year- 
old  draft  next  year. 

Can  we  raise  the  needed  crops?  Can  we  get 
them  to  market?  One  man  with  a  car,  no 
truck,  has  taken  eggs  and  some  vegetables  to 
market  in  his  car  all  the  time  and  now  he  can’t 
get  a  tire  at  all  unless  he  gets  a  truck.  Then 
there  is  one  farmer  who  owns  a  farm  truck 
who  has  been  allowed  only  715  miles  for  the 
coming  year.  He  has  two  farms  three  miles 
apart  and  lives  six  miles  from  town.  Yet  some 
people  in  commercial  business  are  being  al¬ 
lowed  all  the  gas  they  ask  for.  u.  t.  c. 

Ohio. 


Under  the  Idle  Tire  Purchase  Plan,  effective 
November  22,  1942,  only  five  passenger  type 
tires  are  permitted  for  any  private  passenger 
automobile.  Where  a  person  owns  a  com¬ 
mercial  vehicle  only,  such  as  a  farm  truck,  he 
is  not  required  to  surrender  any  tires  over  five 
in  number  even  though  they  may  be  passenger 
type  tires.  If  a  person  owns  both  a  car  and  a 
truck,  he  will  only  be  allowed  five  passenger 
type  tires  for  each  vehicle  if  he  desires  a  gaso¬ 
line  ration  for  the  car. 

A  vehicle  is  considered  “commercial”  when 
it  is  built  to  transport  property.  The  use  to 
which  a  vehicle  kmay  be  put  does  not  deter¬ 
mine  whether  it  is  commercial.  Hence,  a 
passenger  car,  even  though  operated  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  transportation  of  farm  produce, 
is  not  a  commercial  vehicle  and  all  tires  over 
five  in  number  must  be  turned  in. 


FARM  TRUCKS  NEED  GASOLINE 

I  read  with  interest  S.  K.’s  letter  on  page 
578  in  the  November  14fh  Rural  New-Yorker 
in  regards  to  obtaining  certificates  for  farm 
trucks.  He  thinks  he  was  treated  unfairly 
and  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him;  but  wait 
till  he  reads  my  story.  ^ 

(Continued  on  Page  628)  - " 
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early  maturing 


LEAFIER  SILAGE 


STRONG  ROOTS 


Don’t  let  early  frost  catch  your  corn  next  year! 

We  now  have  Funk  G  Hybrids  bred  especially  for  areas 
where  frost  comes  early!  Choose  these  new  G  Hybrids— 
bred  by  Funk  and  proved  by  Hoffman— for  greater  yield. 
Some  are  bred  for  husking.  Others  for  leafier  and  better 
quality  silage . . .  silage  with  higher  feeding  value  because 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  grain  to  the  total  green 
weight. 

Plant  these  new  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  next  spring. 
Have  corn  that  gets  off  to  a  fast  start — corn  with  large, 
strong  roots  that  get  down  in  the  ground  for  food  and 
moisture.  Have  corn  with  vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up 
straight  and  resist  storms.  Have  corn  that  matures  early 
...ahead  of  frost.  Uniform  corn.  Easy  to  husk.  Shells 
more  per  acre. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  in  areas  where  frost  comes  early 
will  profit  with  these  special  Funk  G  Hybrids  next  year. 
Be  one  of  them!  Order  now.  Write  today  for  free  Corn 
Data  Notebook  and  Catalog. 


fbff 


Box  312, 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  Inc. 

LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


off  man 

FARM  SEEDS 


nrpee’sG|flNT 


Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow, 
lose.  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 
inches  across— the  four 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each, 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today 1 

Seed  Catalog  FREE  —all  best  flowers. 
Have  a  garden-help  produce  food. 

Co.,  381  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


KEEP  YOUR 
GUN  READY 

With  HOPPE’S  No  9 

Whether  it  be  game,  pests,  or  invad¬ 
ers  don’t  be  caught  napping. 
Make  sure  your  gun  is  clean 
and  free  from  primer,  pow¬ 
der,  metal  fouling  and  rust. 
Your  dealer  sells  Hoppe’s 
No.  9  or  send  10c  for  sample 
and  get  our  timely  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE. 
FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC., 

2332  North  8th  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


DID  YOU  BREAK 
YOUR  GLASSES? 


LENSES  REPLACED  BY  MAIL! 


Replace  your  broken  lenses 
with  first-quality  lenses  at 
remarkable  savings  made 
possible  by  large  nation-wide  volume.  Only  $1-95  each  for 
single  vision*  $3-95  for  Bi-Focals.  Prescription  not  re¬ 
quired.  Exact  duplication  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  One  Day  Service.  Place  frame  and 
broken  pieces  in  case  or  other  container  and  mail  to  — 

MILTON-ARNOLD  OPTICAL  CO.,'  S&U  *.  t. 


AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A 


c 


s/666 


USE 

666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


- FREE - 

1943  CATALOG 


HOW  TO  BUILD 
IN  WINTER  WITH 

CONCRETE 


You  needn’t  wait  ’til  spring  to  do 
farm  concrete  work.  Valuable  war¬ 
time  production  aids  such  as  labor- 
saving  bam  floors,  sanitary  farrow¬ 
ing  floors  and  other  inside  jobs  are 
easily  protected  from  the  weather. 
Precast  watering  troughs  can  be 
built  in  the  bam.  Foundations  can 
be  trenched,  filled  with  straw  to  keep 
out  frost,  and  concrete  placed  any¬ 
time  the  weather  is  above  freezing. 

The  necessary  precautions  for 
winter  concreting  are  simple.  Write 
for  free  instructions  and  plan  now 
to  make  repairs  and  improvements 
as  weather  permits.  Concrete  mate¬ 
rials  are  widely  available.  Reinforc¬ 
ing  steel  seldom  needed. 


>  describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  cave  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 

*  \r  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  describes  best  early,  me¬ 
dium,  late  and  everbearing  varie¬ 
ties.  Tells  how  to  grow  big,  lu¬ 
scious  berries  for  home  and  mar¬ 
ket.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  W,  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Mtf. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  K 1 2b- 14,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Send  me  cold  weather  concreting  instructions! 

Name _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.  R.  No - 

City _ State _ _ 


Indoor  Gardening 

Many  amateur  gardeners  fail  to 
make  the  most  of  their  gardens,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  provide  for  fresh 
vegetables  during  the  Winter,  It  is 
easy  to  prolong  the  Summer  until 
Christmas  by  taking  certain  vege¬ 
tables  indoors  when  cold  weather 
comes.  They  include  celery,  rhu¬ 
barb,  Brussels  sprouts  and  dande¬ 
lions. 

When  frosty  nights  approach,  dig 
up  late  celery,  such  as  Giant  Paschal, 
leaving  as  much  earth  as  possible 
adhering  to  the  roots,  and  pack  it  in 
the  cellar  in  a  corner  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  will  remain  above  freezing. 
If  the  cellar  is  dark,  the  celery  will 
blanch  all  the  better.  Pack  the  roots 
close  together  and  cover  them  with 
fresh  garden  soil.  If  you  make  a 
fairly  large  bed,  you  will  probably 
find  it  desirable  to  surround  it  with 
boards  to  keep  the  soil  in  place.  On 
cement  floors,  a  covering  of  several 
inches  of  fine  and  preferably  some¬ 
what  moist  garden  soil  is  necessary 
before  you  set  the  roots  in  place. 
Trimming  off  the  ragged  outside 
leaves  will  help  keep  the  celery  in 
better  condition.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  celery  so  packed  will 
last  until  well  past  the  new  year. 

If  you  have  made  a  liberal  sowing 
of  Brussels  sprouts  in  the  Spring, 
there  will  be  many  plants,  no  doubt, 
from  which  you  have  not  gathered 
the  sprouts  when  Fall  comes.  By 
digging  them  up  and  setting  them  in 
the  cellar  with  sufficient  soil  around 
the  roots,  you  will  insure  yourself 
a  crop  that  will  last  for  several  weeks 
after  Winter  sets  in. 

One  of  the  easiest  vegetables  to 
force  for  Winter  is  rhubarb.  Late  in 
the  Fall  dig  roots  that  are  several 
years  old  and  leave  them  in  a  pile 
out  of  doors  until  they  are  frozen 
hard.  After  the  first  of  the  year  bury 
them  an  inch  or  two  in  deep,  moist 
sand  in  boxes  or  on  the  cellar  floor; 
keep  them  well  watered.  If  the  cellar 
is  dark  the  stalks  will  be  light 
colored  with  very  small  reddish 
leaves.  A  blanket  hung  across  the 
corner  of  the  cellar  will  keep  out  the 
light.  If  there  are  only  a  few  plants, 
a  ventilated  box  set  over  them  will 
serve  the  same  purpose.  The  stalks 
will  be  ready  to  use  in  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  If  you  wish  to  force 
rhubarb  more  rapidly,  dig  a  trench 
a  foot  deep  and  put  a  layer  of  fresh 
manure  at  the  bottom,  and  cover  it 
with  two  inches  of  loam.  Roots  set 
a  foot  apart  in  such  a  trench,  care¬ 
fully  packed  with  earth,  will  grow 
so  rapidly  that  a  cutting  can  be  made 
in  about  three  weeks. 

Many  gardeners  who  have  been 
successful  in  forcing  rhubarb,  do  not 
realize  that  asparagus  can  be  grown 
in  the  cellar  just  as  easily.  You  can 
begin  to  force  asparagus  as  soon  as 
you  wish  in  the  Fall.  Freezing  the 
roots  is  not  necessary.  Follow  the 
same  plan  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb 
except  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
darken  the  cellar.  Roots  that  are 
three  or  four  years  old  yield  the  best 
returns.  Once  you  have  forced  them, 
however,  they  are  worthless.  Lack 
of  asparagus  and  rhubarb  plants  in 
your  garden  need  not  be  a  serious 
obstacle,  you  can  buy  the  roots  at 
small,  expense  from  seedsman  and 
other  dealers.  You  can  very  easily 
increase  your  supply  of  rhubarb  by 


Turnips  made  a  good  yield  on  the 
George  Brown  Farm,  Seymour,  New 
Haven  County,  Connecticut.  Mrs. 
Brown  is  holding  a  6V2  -pound  white 
egg  turnip. 
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dividing  the  larger  roots  either  in 
the  Spring  or  in  the  Fall.  They  are 
gross  feeders,  and  need  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  manure  worked  into  the  ground 
around  them  every  season. 

The  popular  French  endive  is 
merely  witloof  chicory.  If  you  grow 
the  roots  in  your  summer  garden 
and  in  the  Fall  plant  them  in  a  box 
of  earth,  with  two  inches  of  sand 
over  the  top,  blanched  shoots  will  be 
ready  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  Cut 
them  off  rather  high,  and  new  tops 
will  spring  up;  with  a  little  care  you 
can  make  the  same  roots  supply  en¬ 
dive  all  Winter.  Roots  for  forcing 
can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum. 

Mustard  and  garden  cress,  both  of 
which  can  be  grown  by  placing  a  few 
seeds  in  a  box  of  earth  and  watering 
them  lightly,  make  good  salads  in 
Winter.  A  sunny  window  is  to  be 
preferred.  Water  cress  can  be  grown 
in  a  light  corner  of  a  cellar  if  kept 
moist.  In  a  cellar  that  is  warm  you 
can  grow  excellent  beet  greens  from 
beets  left  over  from  the  garden.  Plant 
them  in  a  box  of  earth,  place  them 
near  a  window,  and  water  freely.  It 
is  best  to  have  a  few  holes  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  box  for  drainage.  Turnips 
can  be  forced  in  the  same  way  and 
the  tops  make  excellent  greens.  If 
you  dig  up  well  established  dande¬ 
lion  plants  in  the  Fall  and  remove  the 
leaves,  you  can  force  them  easily  in 
a  warm  cellar.  By  covering  them 
with  an  inverted  box,  or  by  using  a 
blanket  you  can  make  the  plants  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  that  have  a  delicate 
flavor.  j.  w.  w. 


Conserve  Manure  Fertility 

A  concrete  manure  pit  will  con¬ 
serve  fertilizing  elements  which 
would  otherwise  be  lost.  Farm 
manure  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium 
content.  However,  if  manure  is 
piled  in  an  unpaved  yard  exposed 
to  sun,  wind  and  rain,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  its  valuable  fertilizing 
elements  are  lost.  Two  things  are 
required  in  order  to  save  most  of  the 
nitrogen  and  practically  all  of  the 
phosphorus  and  potassium  in  ma¬ 
nure.  First,  make  generous  use  of 
bedding  to  absorb  liquids  which  con¬ 
tain  a  large  part  of  the  fertilizing 
elements.  Second,  store  the  manure 
in  damp,  well-compacted  piles  in  a 
watertight,  weather  -  protected  pit. 
These  two  practices,  if  followed  faith¬ 
fully,  will  about  double  the  fertil¬ 
izing  value  of  farm  manure. 

The  pit  can  be  built  without  a 
roof,  but  a  roof  will  protect  manure 
from  leaching  by  rain  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  excess  water.  The 
size  pit  to  build  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  herd.  For  10  cows  the  pit 
should  be  16  feet  square;  for  20  cows, 
18  x  26  feet,  and  for  40  cows,  24  x  40 
feet. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  have  a  new  line  of  corn 
shellers  available  for  distribution. 
This  was  made  possible  through  their 
acquisition  of  the  Stover  patterns  and 
allocation  allowances  for  corn  shell¬ 
ers. 
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Prices  For  New  York  and  New  England  Furs 


1 942-43 

No.  1  EXTRA  LARGE 

No.  1  LARGE 

No.  1  MEDIUM 

No.  1  SMALL 

No.  2  | 

No.  3 

No.  4 

AS  TO  QUALITY 

AS  TO  QUALITY 

AS  TO  QUALITY 

AS  lO  QUALITY 

AS  TO  QUALITY 

MINK 

12.00to  10.00 

10.00  to  8.00 

8.00  to  6.00 

6.00  to  4.00 

6.50  to  3.00 

1.25 

.60 

MUSKRAT 

2.50  to  2.10 

2.10  to  1.90 

1.90  to  1.75 

1.75  to  1.25 

1.85  to  .75 

.50 

KITS- 

Damaged 

At  Value 

RACCOON 

6.75  to  5.50 

5.50  to  4.50 

4.50  to  3.50 

3.50  to  2.00 

4.00  to  1.25 

.50 

.25 

BLACK 

SKUNK  SS* 

BROAD 

2.50  to  2.25 
2.25  to  2.00 
2.00  to  1.75 
1.75  to  1.50 

2.25  to  2.00 

2.00  to  1.75 
1.75  to  1.50 
1.50  to  1.25 

2.00  to  1.75 
1.75  to  1.50 
1.50  to  1.25 
1.25  to  1.00 

1.75  to  1.25 
1.50  to  1.00 
1.25  to  .75 

1.00  to  .60 

y  GOOD  UNPRIME 

1  1.75  to  .75 
1.25  to  .50 
1.00  to  .40 

Northern  Pa.  and 
Northern  N.  J.  furs 
will  receive  these  prices. 
Southern  Pa.  and  South¬ 
ern  N.  J.  10% — 20%  less. 

OPOSSUM 

.90  to  .65 

.65  to  .50 

.50  to  .30 

.30  .15 

.40  to  .10 

.05 

.02 

RED  FOX 

10.00  to  8.00 

8.00  to  6.00 

6.00  to  4.50 

4.50  to  3.25 

5.50  to  2.00 

.85 

.50 

GREY  FOX 

4.00  to  3.00 

3.00  to  2.50 

2.50  to  2.00 

2.00  to  1.50 

2.00  to  1.00 

.50 

.25 

WEASELS’ 

1.50  to  1.25 

1.25  to  1.00 

1.00  to  .60 

.60  to  .25 

.75  to  .15 

.10 

.03 

THIS  YEAR  IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY  TO  TRAP  FOR  YOUR  COUNTRY 

The  idea  is  simply  this:  Uncle  Sam  needs  the  fats  scraped  from  Skunk. 
They  go  into  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Uncle  Sam  is  using  Muskrat 
for  warm  vests  to  protect  the  aviators  against  the  cold.  Other  furs  also  being 
used.  New  ideas  being  tested. 

Trap  now  and  become  an  important  part  of  the  nation’s  war  effort.  Your 
reward:  patriotic  satisfaction  and  money  for  your  effort. 

Most  trappers  have  been  dealing  satisfactorily  with  Herskovits  for  over 
fifty  years.  Ship  to  Herskovits.  You  will  receive  accurate,  reliable  grading, 
returns,  same  day  your  furs  are  received. 

Use  the  shipping  tag  where  perforated.  Paste  tag  to  your  package  of  furs 
for  full  market  value. 

If  you  need  additional  supply  of  tags,  write  post  card  at  once. 

SHIP  YOUR  FURS  NOW  TO  HERSKOVITS 


CUT  ON  DOTTED  LINE  AND  PASTE  SECURELY  TOlPACKAGE 


FROM  (NAME  OF  SHIPPER) 

OUTSIDE  TAG 
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(WRITE  OR  PRINT  TOUR  NAME  ANO  ADDRESS  PLAINLY) 
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You  are  assured  of  these  prices  on  a  liberal  and  accurate 
assortment.  Please  remember  these  prices  are  net  to  you, 
less  any  transportation  charges  we  may  pay.  Checks  are 
mailed  the  same  day  your  furs  are  received. 

Your  furs  will  be  graded  as  to  size  and  quality.  For  Extra 
Large  pelts,  you  receive  an  extra  large  price,  not  an  aver¬ 
age  for  all  regardless  of  size.  You  will  receive  a  fair  and 
square  grade  on  every  pelt  you  ship. 

Instructions  should  never  be  sent  by  separate  mail.  If  you 
want  your  furs  held  separate,  please  advise  us  and 
include  such  instructions  in  an  envelope,  properly 
stamped.  Payment  will  be  made  by  check  after  de¬ 
ducting  any  transportation  charges  we  may  pay. 
We  will  not  deduct  any  commission. 

For  your  convenience,  you  may  cut  out  the  annexed 
Special  Shipping  Tag  and  paste  same  securely  to 
your  package  of  furs.  If  you  wish  a  further  supply, 
send  a  post  card. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  communicate  with  us  if  you 
require  any  special  information  on  the  market  or  on 
any  particular  item.  We  are  here  to  serve  you. 
Our  organization  is  at  your  disposal. 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVITS  FUR  CO. 


FUR  OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

Firm  fur  prices  and  an  active  demand  promise  to 
make  the  1942-43  raw  fur  season  a  profitable  one  all 
around.  Trappers  are  assured  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  catch.  The  establishment  of  ceiling  prices  has 
removed  the  speculative  element,  and  trappers  can 
now  turn  over  their  skins  as  fast  as  they  get  them. 
Fur  prices  are  generally  unchanged  from  last  year, 
except  for  advances  in  wolf  and  red  fox,  and  a  drop 
in  mink,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  last  year’s 
prices  showed  strong  advances  over  the  previous 
year.  Furthermore,  we  are  paying  these  prices 
despite  the  sharp  slump  this  Summer. 

The  shortage  of  gasoline  will  make  the  season  a 
difficult  one  for  personal  contact  with  trappers,  who 
will  find  it  more  profitable  to  deal  directly  with  an 
old  line  established  receiving  house  in  New  York, 
the  center  of  the  world’s  fur  trade. 

FUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Muskrat  continues  to  be  the  outstanding  item,  and 
trappers  should  make  every  effort  to  get  as  many 
skins  as  possible.  Stocks  are  low,  and  trappers  can 
dispose  of  their  catch  at  last  year’s  opening  levels, 
which  are  well  above  Summer  prices.  These  skins 
should  be  shipped  as  rapidly  as  caught. 

Red  Fox  has  strengthened  ten  to  15  per  cent  over 
last  year’s  quotations,  and  the  demand  is  active. 
Mink  proved  a  disappointment  last  season  because  prices  were  too 
strong  to  get  active  consumer  support.  Therefore,  opening  levels  are 
about  30  to  40  per  cent  below  last  year’s  opening  quotations,  and  we 
believe'that  at  this  price  we  can  handle  the  catch.  Inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  demand  right  now,  it  is  suggested  that  skins  be  shipped  in  imme¬ 
diately  to  take  advantage  of  this  market.  Ranch  mink,  too,  are  off 
30  to  40  per  cent  from  last  year. 

An  interest  has  been  prevailing  for  coat  types  of  Raccoon,  and  we  are 
paying  the  same  prices  as  last  year  for  both  coat  and  trimming  types. 
Beaver  has  recently  been  active  in  consumer  circles,  and  on  the  basis 
of  this  we  feel  that  we  can  pay  the  same  levels  as  last  year. 

Other  staples,  such  as  Skunk  and  Opossum ,  should  also  reflect  this 
firm  tone,  and  therefore  we  feel  justified  in  paying  last  year’s  strong 
opening  price.  The  same  condition  prevails  with  Grey  Fox,  White  and 
Brown  Weasels,  Otter,  Ringtail  Cat,  Lynx  Cat,  Civet  Cat  and  Rabbits. 

These  represent  the  bulk  of  the  articles  of  interest  to  most  trappers, 
but  if  there  is  any  particular  item  on  which  you  wish  to  be  posted,  or 
on  which  you  desire  additional  information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  us.  Also  do  not  forget  that  in  addition  to  the  money  you  will  get 
from  pelts,  you  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  your  animal  fats,  as  the 
government  is  anxious  to  get  them  for  war  purposes. 

Cut  out  the  attached  tag  and  paste  it  to  your  package  of  furs.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  furnish  an  additional  supply  of  tags  for  you  and  your 
friends.  Remember  that  when  you  Ship  to  Herskovits,  your  skins 
are  graded  in  our  usual  liberal  manner,  assuring  you  of  top  prices, 
paid  the  same  day  the  skins  are  received. 

“For  Over  55  Years  an  American  Institution  Maintained  for  Fur  Shippers ” 

HERSKOVITS 

333  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Mishawaka  Rubber  and  Woolen  Mfg.  Co.,  473  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


*  FOR  VICTORY— BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  &  STAMPS  * 


REE 

For  choicest,  abundant  Vegetables 
and  Flowers  in  your  Victory  Garden. 
Full  of  planting  information,  all  about 
the  best  seeds  that  grow.  Write  today. 

.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,424  Burpee  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  — ot —  Clinton,  Iowa 


The  Why  and  How  of  Farm  Book¬ 
keeping — Specially  Designed  Sheets 
on  Which  to  do  the  Bookkeeping — A 
Complete  System — Simple  Complete 
Instructions  on  How  to  Prepare  Your 
Tax  Schedule  Quickly  and  Correctly 
— Sample  Forms  and  Statements  for 
Many  Purposes.  Contains  a  normal 
one-year  supply  of  account  sheets  and 
schedules.  128  Pages,  Cloth  Bound. 
Price  $2.00. 

For  Sale  by 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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To  Subscribers: 


Yes,  sir — I  get  my  money’s  worth  from  this 
jacket  every  year,  and  so  will  you!  Light, 
comfortable  and  warm,  it’s  just  the  answer  for 
cold  weather.  Note  the  high  collar,  roomy 
pockets  and  reinforced  tailoring!  No  wonder’ 
these  jackets  are  demanded  by  men  who  have 
tough  outdoor  jobs  to  do!  Eight  styles  (all 
sizes)  in  coats  or  vests — priced  at  less  than 
you’d  expect.  Money  back  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  Try  on  one  at  your  dealer’s — or 


Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car- 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in- 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y,,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Send  for  FREE  folder  and  sample  of  cloth. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  CO. 

177  Chandler  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


BEACH 

JACKETS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  '‘square  deal See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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How  to  Care  for  Dahlia  Roots — ■ 
Dahlia  roots  are  ordinarily  stored 
in  Winter  as  readily  as  potatoes, 
though  there  are  variations  due  to 
seasonal  causes.  Last  Winter  we  had 
some  losses  due,  we  think,  to  the 
very  dry  Summer,  for  some  roots  did 
not  seem  as  plump  as  usual  when 
stored,  and  these  suffered  from  dry 
rot.  We  do  not  dig  the  Dahlias  until 
the  tops  have  been  cut  by  frost,  and 
select  a  dry  sunny  day  for  the  work. 
First  the  tops  are  cut,  leaving  a  stub 
of  about  six  inches.  The  roots  are 
then  left  in  the  ground  for  another 
week  or  more,  two  weeks  if  the 
weather  is  mild.  This  enables  them 
to  ripen  thoroughly  before  they  are 
lifted.  The  tops  should  be  burned  as 
soon  as  they  are  dry  enough,  as  a 
precaution  against  insects  and  di¬ 
sease.  The  European  corn  borer  is 
attacking  Dahlias  seriously  in  some 
sections,  the  second  generation  larvae 
being  active  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  as  in  the  case  of  its  original 
host,  destruction  of  crop  remnants  is 
always  good  practice.  When  the  roots 
are  dug,  turn  the  clumps  upside  down 
so  that  any  moisture  may  drain  out 
of  the  hollow  stalks,  and  let  them 
dry  well.  Be  careful  that  the  nar¬ 
row  neck  that  connects  the  tuber 
with  the  clump  is  not  injured,  or  the 
tender  skin  of  this  “neck”  broken. 
Such  injury  will  result  in  a  blind 
tuber;  that  is,  one  without  a  growing 
bud.  Shake  off  the  dry  soil,  and  then 
store  in  a  place  where  they  will  not 
freeze,  but  where  they  will  not  dry 
out.  From  40  to  45  degrees  is  de¬ 
sirable.  The  clumps  may  be  stored 
in  boxes  or  barrels,  covered  with 
some  light,  perfectly  dry  material 
such  as  sawdust,  or  each  clump  may 
be  wrapped  in  dry  newspapers.  They 
must  always  be  kept  where  they  will 
not  absorb  dampness.  We  grow  few 
of  the  large  Dahlias,  preferring  the 
miniature  class,  because  they  are  so 
desirable  for  cutting.  They  begin  to 
bloom  early  in  the  season  and  the 
robust,  bushy  plants  are  covered  with 
showy  flowers  until  hard  frost.  How¬ 
ever,  we  admit  a  slight  envy  of  the 
noble  blooms  borne  by  the  large 
types.  They  all  multiply  so  freely 
that  a  few  tubers  soon  give  an  ex¬ 
tensive  supply. 

The  Gladiolus — This  is  another 
root  (botanists  call  it  a  corm)  that 
is  very  easily  stored,  though  the 
abominable  thrips  has  given  us  an¬ 
other  problem.  When  the  foliage  has 
died  and  yellowed,  either  from  frost 
or  natural  causes,  the  roots  should 
be  dug  and  dried.  Of  course,  these 
stiff  blades  do  not  die  down,  but  they 
dry  off  completely  as  a  rule.  The 
tops  should  be  cut  off  close,  and  the 
hard,  withered  old  corms  should  be 
removed.  Store  in  a  cool  place  free 
from  frost.  Too  much  warmth  and 
excessive  dryness  result  in  shrivel¬ 
ing.  We  put  ours  in  paper  bags  or 
I  baskets  in  an  unheated  cellar,  but 
there  must  be  no  risk  of  frost.  The 
tops  are  burned  to  destroy  lurking 
thrips  or  other  insects.  Before  plant¬ 
ing  time  comes  they  should  be  treated 
with  •  naphthalene  flakes  or  given 
other  treatment  to  destroy  possible 
thrips.  This  treatment  may  be  given 
in  paper  bags,  using  a  good  handful 
of  naphthalene  (one  ounce)  to  100 
corms.  This  may  best  be  done  in  the 
middle  of  the  Winter,  for  if  done 
after  growth  starts  the  sprouts  may 
be  injured  by  the  naphthalene 
fumes.  Treatment  may  continue  for 
four  to  six  weeks,  after  which  the 
remaining  naphthalene  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  corms  should  hot  be 
held  in  airtight  containers  for  treat¬ 
ment,  as  this  will  induce  sweating, 
and  may  interrupt  the  dormant 
period.  Calcium  cyanide  is  used  to 
fumigate  the  roots  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  but  is  not  suitable  for  amateur 
use.  There  are  some  excellent  dips, 
but  they  should  only  be  used  in 
Spring,  shortly  before  planting  time, 
as  the  moisture  may  break  the  dor¬ 
mant  condition.  All  commercial  deal¬ 
ers  of  reputation  treat  the  roots  before 
sale,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  buying 
infested  Gladiolus,  Jiut  the  thrips, 
the  worst  of  all  Gladiolus  troubles 
now,  has  a  number  of  other  hosts, 
including  some  members  of  the  iris 
and  lily  family,  and  even  such  weeds 
as  plantain,  dandelion  and  dock. 
However,  cool,  airy  storage,  prefer¬ 
ably  about  36  to  40  degrees,  but  above 
freezing,  and  naphthalene  treatment 
should  give  strong,  healthy  roots  for 
Spring  planting. 


Wintering  Evergreen  Shrubs  — 
The  class  of  shrubs  known  as  broad¬ 
leaved  evergreens  includes  box, 
Azaleas,  Rhododendrons  and  similar 
types.  Of  course,  Azaleas  are  really 
Rhododendrons,  though  the  gardener 
calls  them  by  the  older  name,  but 
these  are  not  all  evergreen,  and  the 
deciduous  class  do  not  need  extra 
protection  in  our  locality.  These 
evergreens  suffer  particularly  from 
bright  sunshine  combined  with  high 
winds  and  low  temperature,  these 
conditions  being  prevalent  here  from 
the  end  of  the  year  to  late  March. 
The  protection  required  is  shade 
rather  than  the  denser  covering  used 
in  the  case  of  some  tender  shrubs. 
Box  winters  well  with  a  curtain  of 
burlap  on  the  south  side,  and  some 
dry  leaves  worked  loosely  among  the 
branches.  In  our  garden  the  box  is 
protected  on  the  north  side  by  hardy 
shrubs,  and  it  has  continued  to  grow 
vigorously  for  many  years.  Small 
Azaleas  are  well  protected  by  placing 
over  them  a  bottomless  box  or 
basket  and  filling  it  loosely  with  dry 
leaves,  or  putting  a  curtain  of  bur¬ 
lap  around  it,  held  in  place  by  stakes, 
and  filling  this  enclosure  with  leaves. 
Large  specimens  in  an  exposed  place 
should  have  a  burlap  curtain  or 
straw  mat  on  the  exposed  side.  Such 
shrubs  are  often  badly-  damaged  by 
sunscald,  if  not  thus  protected.  The 
hardy  deciduous  Azaleas  need  no  pro¬ 
tection  with  us  other  than  the  slight 
mulch  that  is  normally  applied  to 
the  garden.  But  evergreen  Azaleas 
and  Rhododendrons  should  not  be 
planted  where  they  will  be  exposed 
to  full  sun.  They  do  not  like  it  in 
Summer  and  it  is  extremely  detri¬ 
mental  in  Winter.  In  some  cases  a 
flat  roof  of  burlap  supported  by  four 
poles  is  all  the  protection  required 
by  box  or  Azaleas,  being  just  enough 
to  keep  off  sun. 

Protecting  Roses — In  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  garden  roses  need  but 
the  slight  protection  of  a  mulch,  but 
farther  north  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
mound  up  soil  eight  or  ten  inches 
around  the  plant,  and  then  apply  a 
mulch  of  leaves  or  litter  that  fills  up 
the  bed.  If  any  tips  of  the  branches 
are  killed,  they  are  naturally  re¬ 
moved  by  Spring  pruning.  Where 
the  Winter  is  very  severe,  some 
climbing  roses  may  require  remov¬ 
ing  from  the  trellis  and  laying  down, 
covering  the  branches  with  sod,  but 
this  is  very  troublesome,  and  we 
think  it  wiser  to  grow  varieties  of 
proved  hardiness.  Standard  roses 
require  extra  protection  in  the  form 
of  straw  or  burlap  wrapping  for  the 
bare  stem  or  “trunk”,  as  this  suffers 
from  sunscald.  The  hardiness  of 
roses  may  depend  to  some  extent  on 
situation.  Poor  drainage  or  poorly 
prepared  soil  adds  materially  to  Win¬ 
ter-killing.  E.  T.  Royle. 


Dry  Squash 

H.  S.  P.,  of  Countryman’s  Journal, 
asks  if  anyone  has  a  secret  about 
raising  dry  squash.  It  is  not  a  secret. 
I  have  tried  variety  after  variety  in 
our  garden  and  the  driest  one  we 
found  is  called  Quality.  I  then  tried 
Green  Delicious,  which  is  very  good. 
We  also  used  a  variety  called  Butter¬ 
cup.  It  is  a  small  dark  green  squash 
of  very  fine  flavor,  dry  and  fine 
grained.  We  have  never  had  a  stringy 
one.  With  this  variety  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  plant  more  hills  than  for 
larger  growing  kinds,  but  I  think  it 
is  worth  it.  They  grow  to  five  or  six 
pounds,  not  larger,  and  are  odd 
shaped  with  a  sort  of  wart  at  the 
blossom  end.  Their  flesh  is  very  thin, 
but  at  the  stem  end  it  is  unbeliev¬ 
ably  thick  for  so  small  a  fruit.  The 
seed  cavity  is  small.  Our  soil  is  Pax¬ 
ton  loam  and  springy.  If  we  can  keep 
ahead  of  borers  and  squash  bugs  we 
get  a  good  crop.  l.  w.  h. 


Beaver  Damage 

Beavers  keep  building  a  dam 
across  a  creek  flowing  through  my 
farm.  This  causes  flooding  so  that  I 
cannot  use  it  for  pasture  or  for  rais- 
mg  anything.  Will  the  law  permit 
me  to  kill  the  beavers?  a.  g. 

There  is  no  open  season  on  Beaver 
except  by  permission  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation.  By 
writing  to  the  N.  Y.  Department  of 
Conservation,  State  Arcade  Building, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  stating  your  case, 
permission  may  be  granted  to  exter¬ 
minate  those  causing  trouble  on  your 
farm. 
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Horticultural  Products  and 
the  War 

(Continued  from  Page  614) 

alkaline  for  the  reason  that  the  oxi¬ 
dations  taking  place  in  the  body  in 
connection  with  muscle  action  and 
various  other  vital  functions.  These 
result  in  the  development  of  acids 
which  are  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
blood  and  are  thus  rendered  harm¬ 
less,  and  prepared  for  elimination 
through  the  kidneys  and  other  excre¬ 
tory  organs.  Poisons  give  rise  to 
fatigue.  This  accounts  for  the  re¬ 
freshing  effect  of  an  apple  or  a  glass 
of  apple  juice,  and  many  other  fresh 
fruit  juices. 

A  pint  of  delicious  fruit  beverage 
contains  nine  grains  of  potash.  This 
fact  renders  the  apple  an  excellent 
means  of  neutralizing  the  acid  fatigue 
products  of  the  body,  and  of  main¬ 
taining  the  high  alkalinity  of  the 
blood  which  is  essential  for  vital  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease. 

When  blood  and  tissue  fluids  con¬ 
tain  an  excess  of  acids,  the  fact  is 
indicated  by  excessive  acidity  of  the 
urine,  which  is  an  extract  of  the 
tissue  products  that  have  been  eaten. 
This  highly  acid  state  is  held  by  some 
eminent  medical  authorities  to  be 
one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  blood  vessels 
and  heart,  maladies  from  which  more 
than  300,000  people  die  every  year! 
Death  from  these  causes  is  increas¬ 
ing  at  the  alarming  rate  of  10%  a 
year,  indicating  the  importance  of 
doing  something  to  check  this  active 
source  of  mortality. 

A  little  should  be  said  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  vegetables  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  product  and  of  their  value 
in  the  diet.  The  value  of  vegetables 
grown  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
was  recently  given  as  $1,302,199,688. 
Not  long  ago  the  area  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  vegetables 
was  2%  of  the  total,  but  the  value 
of  the  entire  vegetable  crop  was  9% 
of  the  total  of  all  farm  crops  in  the 
country.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
reported  that  the  cost  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  army,  and  those  in 
training,  equalled  $100,000  each  day! 

It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  stimulate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  vegetables  as  a  matter  of 
national  defense  and  as  a  part  of  the 
war  effort.  Increases  of  many  can¬ 
ned  products  will  be  permitted,  in 
fact,  urged.  Every  one  must  be  well 
fed. 

Of  the  40  million  cases  of  canned 
tomatoes  there  may  be  an  increase 
of  25%;  of  the  38  million  cases  of 
canned  peas  there  may  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  33%,  and  thei’e  may  be  as 
many  as  12,500,000  cases  of  canned 
snap  beans..  Also  there  may  be  24 
million  cases  of  canned  corn,  and 
other  canned  products  in  similar  pro¬ 
portions.  So  the  value  of  canned 
vegetables  may  be  300  million  dol¬ 
lars.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
commercial  production,  and  do  not 
include  the  products  canned  for  home 
use,  as  they  will  not  enter  into  the 
trade  channels.  Irish  and  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  needed  in  tremendous 
quantities. 

Terrible  as  war  is  in  all  its  aspects, 
still  some  good  should  come  out  of  it 
besides  liberty  and  freedom  of  body 
and  soul.  Great  progress  comes  un¬ 
der  great  duress.  Advancement  is 
rapid  under  stress.  We  do  more  than 
we  thought  we  could;  and  perhaps 
we  do  it  better.  If  we  learn  more 
of  the  value  of  food  products  and 
enrich  our  diet  with  wholesome 
foods,  we  shall  be  much  better  for 
it.  So  that  after  the  war  we  should 
capitalize  on  what  we  have  learned, 
and  there  will  be  some  gain  in  bet¬ 
ter  ideas  of  food  products.  We 
should  be  well  fed  in  peace  time,  as 
we  are  in  war  time.  Why  not? 

Good  food  in  the  home  with  the 
necessary  variety  is  a  first  line  of 
defense  and  we  should  think,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  consume  in  terms  of  com¬ 
plete  nutrition  and  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  as  much  in  nutritive  values  of 
food  as  it  comes  from  the  farm  or 
garden,  as  in  tons  or  bushels.  If  a 
soldier  eats  1,095  meals  in  a  year  he 
will  consume  nearly  one  ton  of  food. 
A  civilian  at  manual  labor  eats  near¬ 
ly  as  much  food.  Others  egt  less. 
Tonnage  is  important;  so  also  are 
food  values. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  see  that 
horticultural  products  serve  a  very 
necessary  need  in  the  diet;  and  grow¬ 
ers  may  feel  that  they  are  serving  the 
nation  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
They  may  well  take  pride  in  their 
contribution  to  national  welfare. 


"Food  will  win  the  war — AND  WRITE  THE  PEACE! 
With  these  prophetic  words  agricultural  America  is 
asked  to  shoulder  a  job  as  indispensable  to  victory  as 
the  defeat  of  enemy  armies.  To  you  who  must  do  the 
farming  with  fewer  hands  to  help  —  and  to  us  who 
must  make  fewer  farm  tools  —  it  is  a  challenge  we  must 
jointly  meet  if  America  is  to  win  both  ways. 

Because  in  the  months  ahead  much  of  your  labor  and 
your  undelivered  implements  will  be  reaping  a  grim¬ 
mer  harvest  on  the  battlefronts,  the  makers  of  New  Idea 
farm  machines  and  their  many  dealers  offer  a  plan 
that  is  designed  to  give  you  the  use  of  machines  you 
may  not  otherwise  be  able  to  get.  To  make  present  and 
future  machines  go  farther  and  do  more  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  plan  —  and  you  are  urged  to  find  out 


In  the  months  ahead,  look  for  this  sign 
at  your  New  Idea  dealer's.  It  is  a  reminder 
that  he  has  a  practical  plan  to  help  you 
and  other  local  farmers  when  unable  to 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


purchase  needed  machines.  If  you  want  to 
hire  equipment  you  cannot  buy  -•  or  wish 
to  exchange  the  use  of  machines  you  have 
—  or  would  like  to  rent  them  out  ••  talk  it 
over  with  your  New  Idea  Dealer  now — 
ahead  of  timel 


now  how  it  can  serve  you  AND  AMERICA. 


How  to  Hire  Machines  You  Can't  Buy 
How  to  Charge  for  Machines  You  Loan 
—A  Booklet  Every  Farmer  Should  Have 


Continued  implement  shortages  may  soon  make  you 
look  to  a  neighbor  for  the  rental  of  a  needed  ma¬ 
chine— or  he  may  seek  to  borrow  one  from  you.  Get 
this  timely  "How-to-do-it"  booklet.  Contains  accepted 
operating  costs  of  36  different  farm  machines,  for 
figuring  proper  machine  rental  fees;  also  details  of 
the  New  Idea  Plan  for  helping  you  secure  the  use 
of  farm  machines  you  may  need  but  cannot  buy. 
Write  —  or  see  your  New  Idea  dealer  today  for 
your  free  copy. 


NEW  IDEA,  Inc.,  Dept.  907,  Coldwaler,  Ohio 


TRAPPERS 


MORE  Money 
for  Your  Pelts! 

Send  them  direct  to  the  market 
through  the  Marketing  Board  of  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Fur  Breeders  Association— the  great  national 
fur  producers  cooperative!  You  get  the  highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  and  save  dealers’ and  buyers' commissions. 
Keep  this  money  yourselfl  We  charge  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  selling  price  for  this  market¬ 
ing  service— you  get  every  cent  of  the  balance.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  trappers  ship  their  pelts  to  us  each  season. 
You  will  too,  when  you  find  out  how  much  more 
profit  you  make  by  doing  so.  Let  us  explain  this  plan 
and  how  it  works  to  your  advantage.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information  today. 

A.N.F.B.A.  MARKETING  BOARD 

410-R  FIRST  AMERICAN  STATE  BANK  BLOC..  WAUSAU.  WIS. 


STOP  Your  Truss 
Worries! 


Why  worry  and  suffer  any  longer? 

Learn  about  our  perfected  inven¬ 
tion  for  all  forms  of  reducible  rup¬ 
ture  in  men,  women  and  children. 

Support  fitted  with  automatic  air 
cushion  assists  Nature  in  a  natural 
strengthening  of  the  weakened 
muscles.  Thousands  made  happy. 

Weighs  but  a  few  ounces,  is  incon¬ 
spicuous  and  sanitary.  No  stiff 
springs  or  hard  pads.  No  salves  or 
plasters.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on 
trial  to  prove  it.  Beware  of  imitations.  Never  sold  in 
stores  or  by  agents.  Write  today  for  full  information  and 
Free  Bookon  Rupture.  All  correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY,  222B  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


C.  B.  Brooks 
Inventor 


Low-Cost  One-Gun 
POWER  SPRAYER 


►  “BEAN  Little  Giant'*  delivers 
6-7  gallons  a  minute  at  400  lbs. 
pressure.  Two-cyl.  Bean  pump. 
JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

23  Hosmer  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
243  W.  Julian  Sc.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Do  You  Know 


how  to  set  and  sharpen  a  saw!  Bow 
to  sharpen  an  auger  bit,  or  any  cut¬ 
ting  tool  on  the  farm!  How  to 
temper  tools !  All  this  information, 
with  illustrations,  is  contained  in— 


SECTIONAL  STEEL  GARAGES 
Like1  Wood  $158  AND  UP 


Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected. 

m 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purnoses 

• 

Write  for  Information 


John  Cooper  Co.,  301  Second  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Burpee’s  giant 

Exquisitely  ruffled  and 
fringed ,  richly  veined.  Glor¬ 
ious  giant  5-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink, 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  _ 

•to.,  mixed— a  25c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpeo*s  Seed 
postpaid  for  just  1 0c—  Send  dime  today .  Catalog  FREE 

N.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  382  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


FITTING  FARM  TOOLS 

a  most  useful  hook,  that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  farmer. 

It  will  save  you  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  muscle  aches  and  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  tools. 

Get  your  copy  now,  and  learn  to 
he  an  expert  tool  fitter. 

Price  $1.00  Postpaid 

1c  Sale*  Tax  for  New  York  Clfy  Residents 
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•‘A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
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the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Bungling  On  the  Food  Front 

THE  letters  from  the  farm  published  on 
pages  615  and  628  have  all  been  received 
within  the  past  two  weeks.  They  are  typical 
of  the  many  inquiries  and  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  that  are  daily  flooding  our  desk.  In 
their  own  words,  they  disclose  in  a  simple  and 
direct  manner  the  real  farm  sentiment  today 
toward  the  mounting  government  restrictions 
and  regulations  that  are  strangling  the  nation’s 
sources  of  food  production.  Farmers  have 
been  buried  under  with  official  bulletins,  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  reports,  printed  forms  and  news  re¬ 
leases,  all  voluminous  and  most  of  them  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  no  one  can  furnish  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  to  any  reasonable  question. 

Are  farmers  to  be  deferred  in  the  draft? 
Last  October,  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
issued  an  order  designed  to  “freeze”  all  farm 
workers  on  dairy,  livestock  or  poultry  farms. 
Farmers  were  justified  in  relying  on  this  gov¬ 
ernment  pronouncement.  It  now  turns  out 
that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  ruling 
has  no  effect  whatsoever.  Selective  Service 
refuses  to  abide  by  the  regulation  and  has 
practically  told  its  local  draft  boards  to  dis¬ 
regard  it  as  not  binding.  Under  the  recent 
draft  law  amendment  by  Congress,  Selective 
Service  has,  however,  issued  new  instructions 
to  draft  boards  to  classify  as  Class  2-C  or  Class 
3-C  all  necessary  agricultural  workers  on 
essential  farms,  which  classifications  provide 
for  deferment  until  they  can  be  satisfactorily 
replaced.  The  definition  of  an  “essential  farm” 
is  yet  to  be  supplied  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  local  boards  continue  to  draft 
farmers  and  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
has  stated  publicly  that  the  boards  need  not 
pay  any  attention  to  99  per  cent  of  “the  things 
we  send  out  and  it’s  a  good  thing  they  do  not 
have  to”.  Exactly  where  does  this  leave  the 
farmer? 

There  is  the  vital  question  of  tires  and  tubes. 
A  farm  truck  may  be  eligible  for  new  tires  and 
tubes  if  engaged  in  wholesale  delivery.  The 
regulations,  however,  completely  ignore  the 
small  farm  truck  with  an  established  retail 
route,  even  where  it  is  shown  that  the  truck 
would  have  to  travel  many  more  miles  to  the 
wholesale  market  than  if  allowed  to  continue 
serving  its  local  retail  customers. 

Again,  passenger  cars  must  surrender  all 
tires  over  five  in  number.  Commercial  vehicles 
are  exempt.  Many  farmers  earn  their  liveli¬ 
hood  by  making  deliveries  of  eggs,  poultry 
and  garden  stuff  in  their  old  sedan.  They  only 
use  the  car  for  this  business.  -^Yet  not  more 
than  five  tires  can  be  retained  for  that  car 
because  it  happens  to  be  built  as  a  passenger 
type  car  and  not  as  a  truck. 

There  are  cases  where  the  gasoline  allot¬ 
ments  approach  the  ridiculous.  One  man  is 
allowed  14  miles  a  week  for  his  truck,  another 
13  miles  a  week,  and  a  third  has  been  allowed 
exactly  one  gallon  a  month. 

These  are  a  few  simple  illustrations  of  the 
official  bungling  which  is  hamstringing  the 
American  farm  today.  Farm  labor  has  been 
siphoned  off  into  war  industries  paying  high 
wages  with  the  aid  of  government  subsidies 
and  cost-plus  contracts.  The  same  govern¬ 
ment  has  practically  eliminated  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  all  farm  machinery  which  is  the  only 
possible  substitute  for  manpower  and  which 


uses  but  two  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  industrial 
metal  consumption.  Farmers  find  themselves 
without  tires,  without  gasoline,  and  without 
means  of  transportation,  and  at  the  same  time 
being  pushed  around  by  continuously  con¬ 
flicting  rules  issued  by  bureaucrats. 

As  a  result,  .many  farmers  know  they  can¬ 
not  continue  on  their  farms  if  the  present 
set-up  of  confusion  and  red  tape  persists. 
Many  have  already  quit  and  thousands  more 
will  follow;  not  through  choice  but  because 
they  have  been  forced  off  the  farm  by  Selec¬ 
tive  Service,  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
the  USD  A,  the  OP  A,  the  ODT,  the  WPB  and 
countless  other  alphabetical  agencies. 

In  this  war,  we  have  just  begun  to  fight. 
Food  is  a  necessary  weapon  of  war  and  its 
production  cannot  be  restricted  or  impeded  if 
we  are  to  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace. 
Farmers  have  already  put  in  hundreds  of  extra 
hours  of  toil  to  meet  current  food  require¬ 
ments.  They  want  to  continue  and  produce 
because  they  realize  the  crisis  that  faces  this 
country  and  the  entire  world  if  there  is  a 
breakdown  in  America’s  food  production  line. 

The  overlapping  bureaus  and  offices,  with 
their  petty  politics  and  ideas  of  social  reform, 
must  therefore  be  scrapped.  We  need  prac¬ 
tical  and  experienced  men,  with  the  feel  of 
the  farm,  a  little  dirt  on  their  boots  and  some 
callouses  on  their  hands.  The  latest  appoint¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  McNutt  to  control  manpower 
activities,  including  Selective  Service,  and  of 
Mr.  Wickard  as  Food  Administrator,  are  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  If  politics  are  set  aside, 
these  men  should,  with  the  aid  of  seasoned 
assistants,  be  able  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
bungling  that  has  been  crippling  our  food 
production  front. 


Cattle  In  Great  Britain 

JA.  SCOTT  WATSON,  prominent  Scotch 
•  farmer  and  teacher,  is  the  British  repre¬ 
sentative  in  America  for  coordination  of  food 
products.  He  is  familiar  with  livestock,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  production  problems.  The  home 
farm  of  the  Watson  family  is  in  County  Angus, 
Scotland.  A  recent  interview  with  this  noted 
Scottish  authority,  and  first  agricultural  at¬ 
tache  of  the  British  Embassy  in  America,  was 
helpful  in  clarifying  some  of  America’s  and 
Great  Britain’s  livestock,  economic  and  pro¬ 
duction  problems. 

Mr.  Watson  stated  that  within  the  past  three 
years,  there  has  been  an  approximate  increase 
of  three  per  cent  in  total  cattle  numbers  in 
his  country.  This  increase  is  entirely  in  the 
dairy  breeds,  caused  by  the  necessity  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  and  milk  products.  The  cur¬ 
tailment  and  loss  of  other  foods  have  made  this 
“all-out”  dairy  effort  imperative.  Mr.  Watson 
pointed  out  that  these  results  were  sought  and 
attained  because  dairy  products  could  be  more 
evenly  produced  on  a  year-round  basis  than 
other  foods.  Official  honorary  awards  of 
varying  merit  degrees  have  been  made  to 
areas  that  meet  or  exceed  their  designated 
quotas.  Comprehensive  farm  labor  control  has 
been  an  important  contributing  factor  in  at¬ 
taining  this  production.  Selective  service 
based  on  required  land  army  requirements 
may  be  the  answer.  England  did  it. 

Concerning  beef  cattle,  Mr.  Watson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  shortages  of  grain 
and  fodder,  especially  in  Scotland,  would 
probably  have  a  final  beneficial  effect  on  im¬ 
provement  of  their  types  and  breeds.  With 
the  great  Aberdeen-Angus  herds,  native  to 
Scotland,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cull 
to  the  bone.  Naturally,  the  best  cattle  are  re¬ 
tained.  The  inherent  good-doing  individuals 
can  be  readily  observed  under  such  a  limited 
feeding  program.  They  in  turn  will  propa¬ 
gate  and  transmit  efficiency  and  economy  of 
gain,  plus  uniformity  for  desirable  type. 

Except  for  a  few  beef  cattle  exports  to  the 
Argentine,  this  former  profitable  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  now  practically  non-existent. 
Current  prices  for  British  purebred  cattle  are 
approximately  one-half  those  in  the  United 
States.  Present  transportation  and  insurance 
rates  are  very  high.  It  costs  about  $500  per 
head  to  export  cattle  from  Scotland  to 
America,  plus  10  per  cent  or  more  for  insur¬ 
ance.  If  American  breeders  expect  to  have 
a  non-competitive  world  market  for  post-war 
sale  of  their  seed  stock,  they  are  due  for  a 
rude  awakening.  To  sucessfully  meet  British 
competition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cull  closely 
and  breed  only  the  best  to  the  best. 


December  12,  1942 

A  Story  About  Coffee 

THE  banqueteers  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
were  gathered  happily  in  the  lovely,  modern 
Church  Parish  House  at  Fort  Atkinson.  Hus¬ 
bands  arid  wives  were  enjoying  the  fine  spirit 
and  fellowship  that  descend  so  easily  upon 
a  horticultural  group.  A  beautiful,  highly- 
colored  polished  Macoun  apple  reflected  bright 
red  before  each  diner.  Fresh  pressed  blended 
cider  looked  appetizingly  from  brimming 
glasses.  Candles  added  the  warm  touch  of 
hospitality. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner,  a  steaming  cup 
of  the  highly  prized  amber  liquid  was  placed 
before  each  guest  and  immediately  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  to  rationing  and  to  coffee.  It 
did  not  prevent  them,  however,  from  enjoying 
the  palatable  after-dinner  drink. 

A  rapping  from  the  speakers’  table  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  announcement:  “You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  what  you  are  drink¬ 
ing  is  a  horticultural  product.  It  came  from 
the  Okanagan  Valley  fruit  section  of  British 
Columbia.  It  sells  for  25  cents  a  pound,  and 
one  teaspoon  makes  four  or  five  cups.  It  is 
made  from  the  apple  and  is  not  truly  coffee 
at  all,  although  some  call  it  erroneously 
“apple  coffee”! 

Of  course,  everybody  knew  right  away  that 
the  “coffee”  had  seemed  a  little  weak  in  the 
first  place  and  that  it  really  hadn’t  tasted  just 
right,  but  they  had  been  too  polite  to  men¬ 
tion  these  defects.  Which  really  wasn’t  so  at 
all.  All  things  aren’t  what  they  seem  and 
half  of  our  troubles  in  this  world  are  born 
of  the  imagination  and  brought  on  us  by  our¬ 
selves.  Man  is  a  highly  adaptive  creatyre, 
and  this  little  story  shows  that  with  even  half 
an  effort  he  can  adjust  himself  quickly  and 
painlessly  to  a  new  situation  or  environment — 
even  to  apple  coffee! 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  this  country  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  facing  the  worst  crisis  in  our  history. 
We  are  fighting  on  two  fronts.  The  first  one  is 
to  win  the  war  and  the  second  is  to  save  our 
great  democracy. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  charity  begins  at  home 
and  so  does  good  government.  We  should  become 
alarmed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  our  local 

f  government  is  disappearing  and  being  re- 
placed  by  a  centralized  government  at  Washington. 

the  talk  about  democracy  from  both 
P' -.if3 1  parties,  yet  our  actions  are  carrying  us 
swiftly  toward  a  totalitarian  government. 

We  long  have  boasted  of  the  excellence  of 
P.VF.  ^°ni?riution  and  rightly  so.  We  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  saving  our  democracy  if  the 
people  demand  that  we  adhere  to  the  Constitution 
when  the  present  strife  is  ended,  instead  of 
trying  to  please  all  the  selfish  pressure  groups 
m  the  country.  t>. 

Last  Spring,  in  Chenango  County,  I  met  a 
farmer’s  wife  who  told  me  about  her  father  having 
kePfa  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  where  he 
couid  get  it  quickly  when  someone  called  and  they 
talked  farm  organization.”  It  was  a  July  issue  of 
lyio  next  to  the  last  issue — nearly  a  page  on  a 
farm  01  ganization  that  would  embrace  every 
branch  of  farming  and  most  farmers  agreed  it 
was  the  kind  of  an  organization  farmers  needed 
and  would  join.  Farmers  should  have  their  own 
organization  and  not  let  radicals  control  them. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  l.  a.  r. 


Your  article  on  “Dole  For  Milk  Monopoly”  in 
the  November  14  R.  N.-Y.  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  farmer  in  America  and  by  every  patriotic 
citizen  in  our  big  cities. 

Yes,  I  believe  every  article  on  pages  578  and  579 
ought  to  be  read  at  least  twice  before  the  paper 
is  put  aside.  Your  circulation  ought  to  be  at 
least  1,000,000.  H.  T.  Brown. 


Brevities 

Since  the  dawn  of  time,  man  and  his  horse 
have  worked  together. 

A  standard  cord  of  dry  hardwood  has  the  heat 
equivalent  of  one  ton  of  coal. 

Pork  liver  contains  more  iron  then  the  livers 
of  most  other  meat  animals. 

“Truth  shall  spiing  out  of  the  earth;  and 
righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven.” 
Psalms  85-11. 

Those  extra  one  billion  pounds  of  chickens  will 
need  a  lot  of  Vitamin  D.  Fortunately,  commercial 
supplies  are  adequate. 

New  York  potato  production  for  1942  was 
27,313,000  bushels.  This  is  one  per  cent  below 
last  year,  and  seven  per  cent  below  the  past  ten- 
year  average. 

Containing  only  four  ounces  of  crude  rubber, 
the  new  Goodyear  “War  Tire”  is  reported  to  give 
10,000  miles  wear  if  driven  at  speeds  of  less 
than  35  miles  per  hour. 

Scientists  at  Michigan  State  College  report  a 
newly-discovered  bacterial-free  immunizing  frac¬ 
tion  for  Bang’s  Disease  that  may  revolutionize  bo¬ 
vine  contagious  abortion  control  methods. 
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Opportunity  for  Mr.  Dewey 

OR  three-quarters  of  a  century,  New  York 
State  farmers  have  been  discriminated  and 
legislated  against  by  government  and  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  bureaucrats.  Our  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  the  victim  of  continued 
broken  pledges  by  all  political  parties.  Yet 
the  opportunity  still  remains  to  render  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  farmers  that  can  quickly  undo  the  75 
years  of  exploitation  and  misery.  Indeed,  the 
need  for  such  a  service  was  never  more  ur¬ 
gent  than  today. 

The  soil  of  New  York  farms  is  varied  and 
fertile.  Its  climate  and  normal  rainfall  are 
favorable  to  vegetable  and  animal  produc¬ 
tion.  Its  farmers  are  intelligent,  skilled  and 
tireless  workers.  New  York  farms  excel  in 
the  volume  and  quality  of  foods  and  fibre  and 
animals.  The  farmer  is  a  highly  skilled  work¬ 
man,  a  competent  production  manager  and 
an  intelligent  tradesman. 

Under  these  conditions,  one  would  expect 
that  farmers  should  be  prosperous  and  free  of 
burdensome  debts.  They  should  be  able  to 
employ  competent  help.  Their  houses  and 
barns  should  be  in  good  repair,  and  furnished 
with  modern  equipment.  The  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  should  have  time  for  rest  and  social  pas¬ 
time.  They  should  have  means  to  provide 
doctor’s  care  and  medicine  when  sick. 

Unfortunately,  these  reasonable  expectations 
are  too  often  not  realized.  Why?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  the  income  from  the  bountiful  crops 
and  prolific  animals  does  not  bring  an  income 
to  the  farmer  sufficient  to  cover  his  cost  of 
production. 

Again  why?  The  simple  answer  is  that  un¬ 
der  our  monopoly  system  of  distribution,  the 
farmer  is  not  able  to  set  the  price  on  the  food 
he  produces  and  owns.  The  price  in  the  main 
is  made  by  the  buyer.  Regardless  of  the  cost 
of  production,  the  farmer  must  sell  at  the 
buyer’s  price. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  must  sell  at 
wholesale,  and  buy  his  supplies  at  retail.  The 
manufacturer  fixes  the  price  on  the  cost  of 
production  including  freight  and  taxes  plus  a 
profit.  The  farmer  pays  all. 

No  one  can  seriously  contend  that  the  non¬ 
farm  population  intends  any  injustice  to 
farmers.  On  the  contrary,  both  industry  and 
labor  would  gain  from  a  price  system  that 
would  insure  farmers  their  cost  of  production 
and  a  reasonable  profit.  Every  dollar  of  profit 
to  the  farms  would  go  back  to  trade  and  manu¬ 
facture  for  supplies  and  service  to  the  farms. 
This  would  start  new  wheels  turning  in  the 
industries.  More  products  would  be  produced 
on  the  farms,  and  the  consumers  would  gain 
in  the  price  of  food.  The  mills  would  gain  in 
cheaper  raw  materials.  The  State  would  gain 
in  more  revenue.  High  production  is  the  best 
protection  from  inflation. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  young  and  aggressive.  He 
has  not  shown  himself  to  be  reactionary.  He 
has  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  fearless  racket- 
buster.  In  his  capacity  as  Governor,  he  will 
find  himself  faced  with  this  monopoly  racket 
in  food  distribution.  To  the  novice,  the 
racketeers  may  be  difficult  to  recognize  behind 
their  cloak  of  respectability  and  fine  manners. 
But  they  are  racketeers  just  the  same,  and  of 
the  most  sinister,  totalitarian  type,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  only  a  short  acquaintance  to  detect  their 
selfishness  and  complete  disregard  of  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  Dewey  has 
ja  rare  opportunity  to  exercise  his  vigilance  and 
courage  in  busting  this  racket.  Many  farmers 
will  await  his  action  with  confident  hope. 


A  Bad  Case  of  Jitters 

IT  IS  evident  that  Mr.  Sexauer  and  his  fellow 
directors  in  the  Dairymen’s  League  are  go¬ 
ing  through  a  bad  case  of  jitters.  One  of  their 
latest  bulwarks,  their  own  Federal  Order, 
seems  to  be  slipping  away  from  under  them 
and  before  the  last  prop  is  pulled  out,  they 
are  trying  desperately  to  find  protection  in 
another  of  their  typical  grandiose  schemes. 

Last  month,  Roy  F.  Hendrickson,  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  recom¬ 
mended  all  possible  economies  in  farm-to- 
consumer  milk  distribution.  Mr.  Hendrickson 
will  admit  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
economies  in  milk  distribution  have  been  ad¬ 
vocated.  For  years  now,  milk  producers  and 
consumers  have  constantly  protested  not  only 
against  the  excessive  dealer  spread  but  par¬ 


ticularly  against  the  persistent  increase  in  that 
spread.  Under  the  Federal  Government’s  own 
program,  sponsored  by  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
this  dealer  spread  on  fluid  milk  has  increased 
exactly  four  cents  a  quart  in  less  than  four 
and  one-half  years.  With  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment  subsidy  of  40  cents  a  cwt.  to  dealers,  the 
spread  is  now  10.83  cents  a  quart  and  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce  that  spread  have  been 
blocked  by  the  Big- 3  monopoly,  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  State  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernments. 

So,  to  keep  himself  and  his  fellow  directors 
in  good  graces  with  the  officials  in  charge,  Mr. 
Sexauer  used  the  most  recent  issue  of  his 
house  organ  to  condemn  the  existing  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  and  duplications  in  the  milk  business. 
In  the  name  of  patriotism,  he  recommends  a 
survey  of  the  industry  and  pledges  the  support 
of  his  organization.  He  insists,  of  course,  that 
the  League  participate  in  the  survey,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  will  be  to  place  the  ownership 
of  all  city  pasteurizing  plants  in  one  com¬ 
pany  and  all  country  plants  in  one  co¬ 
operative. 

What  Mr.  Sexauer  really  means  is  that  it 
would  be  better  if  he  and  his  cronies  in  the 
Big-3  were  allowed  to  run  the  entire  dairy 
business  of  the  State  without  responsibility  to 
anyone.  He  fails  to  explain  that  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies,  mismanagement  and  extravagance  in 
the  present  system  of  milk  distribution,  which 
he  describes  as  wasteful  and  unnecessary,  are 
the  result  of  his  own  Big-3 ’s  racketeering  and 
legalized  monopoly.  He  also  fails  to  explain 
that  his  management  charges  League  members 
84  cents  a  cwt.  to  market  their  milk,  a  service 
that  previously  cost  one  cent  a  cwt. 

This  latest  suggestion  is  typical  of  all  the 
plans  that  are  perennially  presented  by  the 
League  management.  Their  25-year  record 
bears  witness  to  scheme  after  scheme,  each 
one  proposed  as  the  salvation  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry,  and  as  soon  as  each  one  fails,  the  next 
one  is  quickly  offered  in  its  place  with  the 
same  falsely  attractive  trimmings.  That  Mr. 
Sexauer  should  decide  to  continue  on  with 
still  another  scheme  in  the  face  of  that  open 
and  notorious  record,  means  that  he  has  no 
other  choice.  He  is  gradually  losing  all  his 
special  hand-outs  under  the  Federal  Order. 
His  price  is  gradually  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind  the  uniform  price,  and  his  back 
is  to  the  wall. 

Dairymen  will  not  be  impressed  or  taken 
in  by  this  new  high-sounding  proposition. 
They  will  be  quick  to  recognize  it  as  just  an¬ 
other  red  herring  drawn  across  their  path  to 
confuse  the  real  issue  and  to  disguise  the  sel¬ 
fish  motives  of  its  proponents. 


Youth  Lends  a  Hand 

ANY  doubts  or  misgivings  about  where  the 
young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  of 
America  stand  today,  and  of  what  stuff  they 
are  made,  has  been  answered  stoutly  by  them 
with  deeds  and  action.  Asked  why  the  high 
school  football  team  was  not  going  so  well 
and  why  the  games  were  so  badly  attended, 
the  reply  has  been  “It  interferes  with  our 
Work  For  Victory  program!”  And  that  means 
thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age  turning  to  enthusiastically  and 
working  afternoons  and  Saturdays  in  the  har¬ 
vest  fields  of  the  country  to  do  their  share 
towards  the  winning  of  the  war. 

In  New  York’s  agricultural  area,  high 
school  sessions  have  run  in  one  conti^yous 
stretch  from  8  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  with  many 
youngsters  getting  out  in  the  dark  of  early 
morning  to  catch  the  6:30  or  7:00  o’clock 
school  bus  that  would  get  them  to  school  on 
time. 

The  Department  of  Education,  the  local 
school  boards,  and  the  teachers  have  all  co¬ 
operated,  to  say  nothing  of  the  parents.  City 
youngsters  who  never  fully  appreciated  what 
weather  means  to  a  farmer,  have  learned  that 
and  many  other  things  that  will  stand  them  in 
good  stead  for  life.  They  have  worked  hard 
and  intelligently. 

Add  to  this  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  4-H  youth,  of  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  of  all  the  others,  and  one  begins 
to  realize  just  how  valuable  these  young  folks 
are.  They  have  a  stake  in  America  and  in  the 
world  of  the  future.  They  are  already  earning 
their  place. 


Relief  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors 

THE  original  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  applied  only  to  debts 
contracted  prior  to  October  17,  1940.  Because 
of  this  discrimination  against  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  who  have  since  been  drafted  or 
enlisted,  and  contracted  obligations  after 
October  17,  1940,  Congress  has  enacted  a  new 
law,  effective  October  6,  1942,  which  cures 
this  discrimination  and  otherwise  affords 
greater  relief  to  men  now  or  hereafter  in  the 
armed  forces. 

The  principal  benefits  under  the  law,  as 
now  amended,  are: 

1.  Installment  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
real  or  personal  property,  entered  into  prior 
to  induction,  cannot  be  terminated  by  the  seller 
(i.e.,  the  creditor)  for  non-payment  prior  to 
the  period  of  military  service,  nor  can  the 
property  be  repossessed  or  retaken  by  the 
seller,  except  through  court  proceedings.  The 
court  can  order  a  stay  of  all  proceedings  by 
the  seller  unless  the  debtor  is  shown  to  be 
financially  able  to  pay,  even  though  in  mili¬ 
tary  service.  In  cases  of  personal  property, 
the  court  may  order  an  appraisal  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  debtor  be¬ 
fore  the  mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  or  the 
property  repossessed. 

2.  A  lease  on  property  occupied  for  dwell- 
ing,  professional,  business  or  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses,  may  be  terminated  by  a  tenant  entering 
military  service  by  the  giving  of  30  days’  writ¬ 
ten  notice  to  the  landlord,  delivered  personally 
or  by  mail,  at  any  time  following  the  date  of 
the  beginning  of  military  service.  Where  the 
lease  provides  for  monthly  payment  of  rent, 
the  notice  of  termination  is  effective  30  days 
after  the  first  date  on  which  the  next  rent 
payment  is  due.  Where  rent  is  payable  other 
than  monthly,  termination  of  the  lease  is  effec¬ 
tive  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  following 
the  month  in  which  notice  is  given. 

3.  No  person  can  foreclose  or  enforce  a  lien 
for  the  storage  of  household  goods,  furniture 
or  personal  effects  of  a  person  in  military  ser¬ 
vice  during  the  period  of  military  service 
and  for  three  months  thereafter,  without  per¬ 
mission  of  court. 

4.  Lawsuits  which  involve  a  person  in  mili¬ 
tary  service  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant, 
may  be  stayed  by  a  court. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  lapse  of  life  insurance 
policies,  up  to  $10,000  in  total  amount,  for 
non-payment  of  premiums  during  mliitary 
service  or  for  two  years  after  termination  of 
military  service.  Such  unpaid  premiums  shall 
be  treated  as  a  loan  against  the  policy.  Only 
policies  taken  out  and  on  which  a  premium 
has  been  paid  before  October  6,  1942,  or  not 
less  than  30  days  before  entry  into  military 
service,  are  covered  by  this  provision  of  the 
new  law. 

6.  Property  belonging  to  the  debtor  shall 
not  be  sold  for  non-payment  of  real  or  per¬ 
sonal  property  taxes  (except  income  taxes), 
whether  falling  due  during  or  prior  to  mili¬ 
tary  service,  except  upon  leave  of  court. 

7.  After  military  service  is  ended,  a  person 
may  apply  to  a  court  for  relief  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  any  outstanding  installment  obliga¬ 
tions  that  accrued  prior  to  and  during  military 
service.  The  court  may  grant  a  stay  on  any 
such  installment  contract  from  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  military  service  for  a  period  equal  to 
the  remaining  life  of  the  contract,  plus  the 
length  of  time  the  debtor  was  in  military 
service,  provided  the  debtor  makes  arrange¬ 
ments  to  pay  off  the  obligation  in  installments 
during  the  stay  period.  In  the  case  of  any 
other  obligation,  or  tax,  a  court  may  grant  a 
stay  equal  in  time  to  the  period  of  military 
service,  with  the  same  provision  for  payment 
of  the  debt,  or  tax,  in  equal  installments  dur¬ 
ing  such  period. 


Milk  Prices  for  October  1942 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  percent  milk  by  co¬ 
operatives  and  dealers  reporting  for  the  month 
of  October,  1942,  are  as  follows: 

_  Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Shawangunk  Co-op.  Dairies,  Inc.. $3.32  $0.0685 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op.  Inc .  3.27  .0693 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op.  Farmers  ..  3.22  .0685 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co .  3.01  .0640 

Sheffield  Farms  Co .  3.00  .0638 

Dairymen’s  League  .  2.79  .0593 

These  are  basic  prices.  Fat,  freight,  bonuses 
and  other  differentials  and  charges  vary  and  the 
actual  return  is  more  to  some  and  less  to  others. 
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"ACCIDENTS 
HELP  THE  AXIS!” 

USE  WEED  CHAINS 

Usually  winter  doubles  driving  acci¬ 
dents.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  winter 
— it  is  a  war  winter  when  Americans 
must  conserve  every  car  and  truck 
and  tire  until  after  victory  is  won. 

In  a  time  when  farm  neighbors  are 
sharing  their  trips  to  town,  there  is  a 
new  appreciation  of  Weed  Tire  Chains 
which  prevent  skid  accidents  and 
help  get  through  snow  without  tie- 
ups  and  delays. 

*  Examine  your  Weeds — if  there  are 
broken  links  have  them  replaced. 
Take  chains  off  when  not  needed, 
and  clean  them  after  using;  it  pays. 

If  you  need  new  chains,  ask  for 
Weed  American  Bar-Reinforced,  the 
best  buy  in  Tire  Chains.  They  give 
double  the  mileage.  Next  in  value  are 
Weed  Regular.  All  Weed  Chains  have 
the  name  stamped  into  the  hooks — 
look  for  it  to  be  sure. 


WEED  AMERICAN 

BAR-REINFORCED 

TIRE  CHAINS 

^PECIAl  FEATURES _ 


/.  Bar-Reinforced  Cross  Links 
J2.  Patented  Lever-Lock  End  Hooks 
3.  Side  Chains  welded  and  hardened 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

York,  Pa.,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE  CO.,  INC. 
BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


December  12,  1942 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


If  we  compare  p  V  T1  T*  a  a  •  /Hi  aal 

r  eeds  t  or  battening  Lattle 


cattle  prices,  and 
then  figure  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  it 

seems  good  business  to  cull  closely  in 
breeding  units  of  both  beef  and  dairy 
cattle.  Due  to  existing  narrow 
spreads  between  lower  and  higher 
grades  of  cattle,  and  between  feeder 
and  finished  steers,  well  finished 
steers  do  not  at  present  offer  as  ad¬ 
vantageous  production  possibilities 
as  medium  finished  cattle.  Maximum 
utilization  of  grass  and  good  quality 
roughage  seems  indicated  for  pres¬ 
ent  production  programs.  To  avoid 
over  expansion  difficulties  such  as 
occurred  following  the  last  war,  com¬ 
mitments  should  be  taken  cautiously. 
It  does  not  appear  advisable  to  go 
in  debt  for  either  land  or  cattle  in 
the  hope  of  anticipated  increased 


prices. 


Beet  Pulp 


We  have  had  several  inquiries 
relative  to  the  value  and  place  of 
beet  pulp  in  a  fattening  ration  for 
steers.  Several  factors  would  in¬ 
fluence  its  use.  Based  on  past  com¬ 
parative  retail  prices  in  the  East, 
beet  pulp  has  not  been  as  economical 
as  either  corn  or  barley.  With  in¬ 
creased  sugar  beet  acreage  and  pos¬ 


By  R.  W.  Duck 

phosphorus.  It  provided  about  one- 
half  the  daily  phosphorus  require¬ 
ment  of  16  grams  needed  by  an  800- 
pound  steer.  When  comparable 
steers  were  fed  the  same  ration  plus 
the  addition  of  one-tenth  pound 
steamed  '  bone  meal  daily,  their 
phosphorus  intake  requirements  were 
adequately  met,  and  their  gains, 
health  and  growth  were  normal. 
When  ten  per  cent  of  cottonseed  meal 
was  added  to  the  basal  ration,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  the  same  phosphorus 
intake  level,  it  proved  equally  satis¬ 
factory  to  steamed  bonemeal  as  a 
source  of  phosphorus. 

Pasture  Programs 

On  my  last  vist  to  the  Illinois  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Dean  H.  P.  Rusk 
discussed  with  me  some  pertinent 
pasture  problems  relative  to  their 
application  and  influence  concerning 
grade  of  beef.  A  recent  report  of 
these  investigations  by  Bull,  Snapp 
and  Rusk  mentions  the  fact  that  pas¬ 
ture  is  used  mainly  in  three  ways 
in  the  production  of  market  beef. 
One  plan  includes  the  use  of  pas¬ 


Aberdeen- Angus  heifers  at  Briar  cliff  Farms,  Pine  Plains,  New  York,  are 
well  grown  and  economically  developed  on  a  pasture-roughage  program. 
These  have  been  pasture  bred  to  drop  calves  in  the  Spring. 


sible  greater  industrial  utilization  of 
corn  it  is  possible  that  comparative 
prices  may  become  more  favorable. 
Some  have  asked  if  beet  pulp  could 
,be  fed  wet  to  fattening  cattle  to  re¬ 
place  all  or  part  of  the  silage.  When 
fed  wet  it  would  add  succulence  and 
some  variety  to  the  ration,  but  vari¬ 
ous  tests  have  shown  that  this  would 
be  no  advantage  for  fattening  steers. 
On  a  comparative  total  digestible 
nutrient  basis  if  ground  barley  is 
selling  at  $40  per  ton,  containing  an 
average  of  1,574  pounds  of  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients,  it  would  furnish 
t.d.n.  at  $2.54  per  hundred  pounds. 
Dried  beet  pulp  for  sometime  past 
has  averaged  selling  at  about  $3  more 
per  ton  than  barley,  so  if  quoted  at 
$43,  the  average  total  of  1,436  pounds 
of  digestible  nutrients  it  contained 
per  ton  would  cost  $3  per  hundred 
pounds  of  t.d.n. 

Recent  experimental  work  con¬ 
ducted  by  Beeson,  Bolin,  Hickman 
and  Johnson  at  the  Idaho  Station 
relative  to  feeding  wet  beet  pulp  to 
fattening  steers  shows  that  rations 
high  in  beet  pulp  were  badly  de¬ 
ficient  in  phosphorus,  and  that  steers 
so  fed  required  the  addition  of  a 
phosphorus  supplement,  such  as 
steamed  bonemeal,  in  order  to  make 
normal  growth  and  gains.  -  Their 
three-year  studies  involved  112  head 
of  steer  calves  paging  in  initial  and 
final  weights,  respectively,  from  422 
to  724  pounds.  They  were  fed  at 
different  levels  of  phosphorus  intake 
for  an  average  of  161  days.  A 
definite  phosphorus  deficiency  was 
produced  with  steer  calves  fed  on 
rations  containing  from  0.11  to  0.15 
per  cent  phosphorus,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  phosphorus  intake  ranging 
from  1.04  to  1.63  grams  per  100 
pounds  of  liveweight. 

An  average  of  60  days  was  required 
for  the  steers  to  show  signs  of  phos¬ 
phorus  deficiency.  This  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  poor  gains  for  feed  con¬ 
sumed,  accompanied  by  a  depraved 
appetite.  The  steers  on  inadequate 
phosphorus  diets  became  emaciated, 
thin  and  listless;  they  gnawed  wood 
and  ate  dirt.  A  typical  low  phos¬ 
phorus  daily  ration  used  consisted  of 
nine  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  four 
pounds  of  beet  molasses,  and  wet 
beet  pulp  fed  free  choice.  This  ra¬ 
tion  contained  only  0.12  per  cent 


by 


ing  of  their  neces¬ 
sary  margin,  or, 
stated  another 
way,  would  give 
increased  possibil¬ 
ities  for  profit  on 
subsequent  grain 


ture  alone  to  grow  beef.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  might  be  suitable  and  profit¬ 
able  in  producing  cattle  to  be  sold 
as  feeders,  or  under  exceptional 
market  conditions,  such  as  generally 
exist  at  present,  to  be  sold  and  used 
in  the  slaughter  grades. 

A  second  plan,  which  Dean  Rusk 
spent  considerable  time  in  discussing 
with  me,  is  to  use  pasture  as  the  only 
feed  for  a  limited  time.  This  may  be 
varied  in  different  localities  with 
the  kind  and  quality  of  forage  for 
from  30  to  90  days,  and  is  followed 
by  full-feeding  with  grain  on  pas¬ 
ture  or  in  dry  lot.  Such  an  elastic 
program  seems  especially  suited  to 
some  of  our  Eastern  markets  and 
conditions.  If  good  to  excellent  pas¬ 
ture  is  available  the  optimum  degree 
of  desired  finish  could  be  attained  in 
accordance  with  market  demands. 
In  several  instances  in  various  tests, 
especially  with  the  Missouri  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  steer-grass  programs, 
which  I  have  previously  reported  to 
you,  the  initial  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight  of  feeders  was 
materially  lowered  by  maximum 
use  of  good  pasture  before  placing 
them  on  grain  feed,  either  in  pasture 
or  dry  lot.  Such  reductions  of  initial 
cost  would  mean  a  consequent  lower- 


gains  attained 
feeding. 

A  third  pasture  program,  and  one 
which  I  found  to  be  used  to  consider¬ 
able  extent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
South  when  I  visited  there  in  1941, 
is  to  continuously  supplement  the 
pasture  with  grain.  Later,  when 
pasture  gets  short,  bring  the  cattle 
into  dry-lot  and  give  them  a  full 
feed  of  grain  for  90  days  or  longer. 
The  effect  of  these  various  systems 
on  the  grade  and  palatability  of  the 
beef  so  produced  is  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  from  a  market  price  re¬ 
turn  consideration.  It  is  increas¬ 
ingly  probable  that  the  rather  fine 
former  peace  time  distinctions  which 
have  been  used  on  some  markets  be¬ 
tween  various  grades  of  beef  will 
tend  to  diminish  or  perhaps  entirely 
disappear  during  present  meat  needs. 

The  Illinois  tests  confirm  what 
most  beef  producers  have  long  real¬ 
ized,  but  have  been  more  or  less 
helpless  to  remedy,  which  is  that 
most  butchers  and  packers  have  been 
placing  too  much  emphasis  upon 
color  of  fat  and  lean  when  grading 
beef.  Healthy  beef  produced  wholly 
or  partially  on  grass  usually  carries 
more  carotene  content,  with  conse¬ 
quent  higher  yellow  color  in  the  fat. 
Yellow  fat  in  beef,  without  a  sound 
basis  or  background,  has  been 
sharply  penalized  in  the  retail  beef 
trade.  Undoubtedly  the  basic  reason 
for  such  discrimination  is  that  most 
of  the  dairy  breeds  show  a  much 
higher  yellow  fat  color  in  their  car¬ 
casses. 

Comparative  Conclusions 

A  study  of  the  Illinois  results  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  effect  of  pasture  on  grade 
of  beef  shows  that  cattle  finished  ex¬ 
clusively  on  pasture  dressed  a  ma¬ 
terially  lower  percentage  than  com¬ 
parable  cattle  finished  on  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  grain  feeding.  They  also 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  shrink¬ 
age  in  cooling.  Due  to  lack  of  finish 
and  yellow  fat  color  such  grass  cattle 
usually  graded  no  higher  than  me¬ 
dium.  Well  bred  cattle  carried  on 
an  all  pasture  program  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  dark  lean  carcasses.  While 
their  meat  was  considered  somewhat 
inferior  in  quality  it  should  be  noted 
that  this  is  reported  as  being  due  to 
a  lack  of  finish  and  not  color.  Per¬ 
haps  this  has  been  the  principal  in¬ 
fluencing  factor  for  discrimination 
against  yellow  fat  carcasses.  Pack¬ 
ers  and  retailers  may  have  associated 
it  too  closely  with  inferior  finish. 

In  reporting  relative  to  cattle  full- 
fed  grain  on  pasture  the  Illinois  tests 
show  that  because  of  the  yellow  fat 
the  carcasses  of  these  cattle  graded 
somewhat  lower  than  carcasses  of 
similar  cattle  with  the  same  degree 
of  finish  when  fed  in  dry-lot.  There¬ 
fore,  the  frequent  price  penalty  im¬ 
posed  upon  cattle  that  have  been 
full-fed  grain  on  pasture  was  con¬ 
sidered  not  justified.  Yellow  fat  is 
apparently  not  objectionable  to  con¬ 
sumers.  This  is  especially  true  in 
Eastern  retail  markets  where  the  con¬ 
suming'  public  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  purchasing  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dairy  cow-beef.  Degree  of 
finish  would  be  a  more  correct  dis- 


Diamond  Goods  333014,  a  Scotch  Shorthorn  bull  used  with  success  in  the 
famous  herd  of  Bellows  Bros.,  Maryville,  Missouri. 
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Hr.  Naylor's 

SOFT-SURFACE,  MEDICATED 


TEAT  DILATORS 


The  dairyman's  standby  for 
treating  scab  teats,  cut  and 
bruised  teats,  obstructions. 

Dr.  Naylor’s  Dilators  furnish  soothing 
protection  and  keep  teat  canal 
open  in  its  natural  shape  while 
healing.  They  have  a  soft,  cushion 
surface  that  conforms  to  either  large 
or  small  teats  without  overstretch¬ 
ing,  and  which  carries  medication 
into  teat  canal  to  seat  of  trouble. 
Easy  to  insert  .  .  .  Stay  in  the  teat. 

Packed  in  Antiseptic  Ointment. 

Large  pkg.  $1.  Trial  pkg.  50c. 

At  dealers'  or  mailed  postpaid. 


H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. . .  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Dependable  Veterinary  Products 


GUERNSEYS 


IMAGINE 

The  demand  there  will  be  for  Guernsey 
cattle  a  year  or  two  from  now. 
Prepare  for  this  by  breeding  the 
right  kind  now. 

We  have  a  beautiful  six-month  old  reg¬ 
istered  Guernsey  bull  for  sale.  His  sire 
is  Langwater  Advance;  his  dam  made 
over  13,000  pounds  of  milk,  670  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  with  first  calf. 

Write  for  pedigree,  full  description 
and  price,  which  is  most  reasonable. 

No  Tuberculosis  —  No  Abortion 

GEORGE  H.  BARRIE 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 


W  anted 

Entire  Registered  Guernsey  herd, 
30  to  60  head.  Must  be  accredited 
and  3  years’  production  records. 
ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Young  Bulls — <Jso  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World’s  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Farms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  write — TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithville  Flats,  N.Y. 

GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF  FOR  SALE 

Dropped  October  1942.  Sire:  Chinquapin  Commander 
No.  263296.  A  son  of  Green  Meadow  Queenie  728  lbs. 
B.  F.  Cl.  G.  Dam:  Friendship  Y.  C.  Clara  Belle 
No.  460379,  614  lbs.  B.  F.  CL  G. 

OTTO  BADENHAUSEN 

Brookside,  Morris  County  -  -  •  .  .  New  Jersey 

REG.  GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

Heifers  under  one  year.  Bred  heifers  due  In  falL 
Several  young  cows  due  in  fall,  Bulls  from  two  months 
to  breeding  age.  Price  reasonable. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS.  DELHI.  NEW  YORK 


HOLSTEINS 


BIG  AUCTION  ANNOUNCEMENT 

300  HEAD  OF  CATTLE 

Complete  Dispersal 

LANGD0NHURST  FARMS  HERD 

IN  THE  VILLAGE  OF 
COPAKE,  COLUMBIA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

50  miles  south  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  16  miles 
west  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  70  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

December  28 — 115  Registered  Holsteins 
December  29 — 110  Registered  Holsteins 
December  30 —  75  Purebred  Ayshires,  to¬ 
gether  with  horses  and  farm  machinery. 
Everything  sold  under  cover.  Entire  herd 
T.  B,  Accredited,  Bang  Vaccinated,  and 
blood  tested.  Send  for  Catalog. 


R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  New  York 

SALES  MANAGER  AND  AUCTIONEER 


WILBURN  A.  BARKLEY  ESTATE 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

Tuesday,  December  15,  1942 

SO  ZTolsteiu  Cattle 

MAJORITY  REGISTERED 
T.  B.  Accredited  and  Negative. 

Located  on  Route  23,  6  miles  West  of  Stamford  in 
the  Village  of  Harpersfield,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 
This  is  an  especially  good  herd  with  large  Cow 
Testing  records  up  to  almost  500  lbs.  of  fat.  mostly 
fresh  and  close  springers.  The  farm  of  220  acres 
will  be  sold  first,  promptly  at  10  A.M.  Good 
buildings,  modem  In  every  respect,  1,000  maple 
sugar  trees.  Farm  machinery  includes  Model  H 
Fann-All  tractor  and  other  good  equipment.  Also 
60  tons  of  hay,  15  tons  of  straw,  250  bushels  of 
oats  and  a  quantity  of  ensilage.  3  single  unit 
DeLaval  milking  machine  complete.  4  horses.  Sale 
held  under  cover;  lunches  served.  Everything 
must  be  sold  to  settle  the  Estate. 

Mrs.  Romiett  Barkley,  Adm. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  AND  AUCTIONEER 


HOLSTEI  NS 

Their  superiority  among  dairy  cattle  is  proven 
by  scientific  facts.  Write  for  free  litorature. 
Learn  WHY  purebred  registered  Holsteins  are 
among  the  best  investments.  The  Holstein  is  ideal 
for  the  practical  farmer. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
Box  1072,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PATTI  P  Five  hundred  head  fancy  fi 
»  *  Li  L,  amj  forward  dairy  cattle.  Pr: 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc.,  HOBART.  NEW  YO 


tinction  for  any  price  difference  than 
using  fat  color  as  the  sole  basis. 

Relative  to  cattle  finished  in  dry- 
lot  following  a  preliminary  pasture 
period,  the  Illinois  investigators 
mentioned  that  such  cattle  graded 
under  those  fed  exclusively  in  dry- 
lot,  not  only  because  of  slightly  lower 
finish  but  also  because  their  yellow 
fat  color,  carried  over  from  grass, 
was  not  entirely  eliminated,  but  was 
only  diluted  by  their  later  finish  in 
dry-lot.  The  application  of  these 
findings  to  beef  grading  indicates 
that  the  belief  of  most  packers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  many  consumers  that  all 
beef  which  has  a  yellow  tinge  in  its 
fat  is  inferior  in  quality  and  palat- 
ability  is  not  justified. 

Cottonseed  Meal  Considerations 

Various  Experiment  Station  tests 
conducted  during  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  that  so-called  cottonseed 
meal  poisoning  may  be  avoided  by 
using  feeds  which  are  high  in  caro¬ 
tene  or  Vitamin  A  content.  In  South¬ 
ern  sections  availability  generally 
makes  heavy  utilization  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  the  most  economical  con¬ 
centrate  feed  for  both  dairy  and  beef 
cattle. 

Recent  studies  by  Knox  and  Neale 
of  the  New  Mexico  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  confirm  the  fact  that  yearling 
steers  may  be  fed  large  amounts  of 
cottonseed  meal  if  they  also  receive 
adequate  amounts  of  Vitamin  A.  One 
group  of  690-pound  steers,  fed  168 
days,  weighed  1,043  pounds  at  the 
close  of  the  test.  Their  average  grade 
was  good-choice.  The  average  daily 
ration  consumed  per  head  was  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  8.28  pounds,  corn  silage 
27.81  pounds  and  alfalfa  hay  4.24 
pounds.  Their  feed  requirement  per 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  attained  was 
cottonseed  meal  394.3  pounds,  corn 
silage  1,324.3  pounds,  and  201.9 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay.  Both  corn 
silage  and  alfalfa  hay  are  good  to  ex¬ 
cellent  sources  for  Vitamin  A.  An¬ 
other  group  of  steers  was  fed  large 
amounts  of  silage  during  the  first 
half  of  their  feeding  period.  Heavy 
feeding  of  cottonseed  meal  was  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  last  half.  They  pro¬ 
duced  economical  gains,  but  were  not 
quite  so  well  finished  as  the  steers 
fed  concentrates  from  the  start. 

Wheat  Feeding 

Increased  percentages  of  wheat 
residue  in  distillers’  dried  grains, 
used  in  making  alcohol  for  explo¬ 
sives,  have  produced  good  results  in 
steer  fattening  rations.  In  compari¬ 
sons  with  corn  distillers’  dried  grains, 
the  gains  produced  from  wheat  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  have  been  equally  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  both  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain. 

If  wheat  is  fed  to  cattle  as  the  sole 
grain  fattening  ration  it  may  cause 
bloating.  The  cattle  may  also  de¬ 
velop  a  tendency  to  “go  off”  feed.  If 
wheat  is  coarse  ground,  and  then 
mixed  with  equal  parts  of  either 
ground  corn  or  ground  barley,  ex¬ 
perimental  results  show  that  it  is  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  to  corn  for  cattle 
feeding  value.  Some  cattle  feeders 
use  coarse  ground  wheat  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  grain  ration. 


Mastitis  Control 

A  motion  picture  film  (16  mm. 
Kodachrome  and  Sound)  concerning 
control  of  chronic  mastitis  has  been 
completed  by  the  Veterinary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  745 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The 
script  for  this  film  was  reviewed  by 
many  prominent  authorities  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  important  problem.  The 
ccnsensus  of  opinion  relative  to  the 
interest  and  utility  of  the  film  was 
most  favorable.  It  shows  methods  of 
treatment,  care  and  prevention  of 
mastitis.  This  film  will  be  available 
for  use  to  Farm  Bureaus,  Milk  Plants, 
Breed  Associations,  Co-operatives  and 
other  farm  organizations.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  D.  G.  Per- 
kms,  Manager,  Veterinary  Division, 
Squibb  Building,  New  York  City. 
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GOATS 


Nubian  Dairy  Goats  ^ERBEl 

i  icq  d ; i  .  r.  .  Jr.  .  . 


1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond. 


GERICK 
Staten  Island,  N. 


MnIRM  ?,SAT  Jol|RNAL,  DePt.  367,  COLUMBI/ 

MO.  Monthly  magazine  crammed  with  helpful  informs 
tlon.  $1.  yearly;  introductory  5  month  subscription  25< 


SHEEP 


~) 


FARM  FLOCK  For  Sale— 42-  Grade  Ewes 


DONALD  PACEY 


bred.  Also  1  Ram.  Brice  $450.  ( 

PRESTON  HOLLOW.  N. 


legistered  Oxford  rams,  good  bone,  fleece,  breed 
■  and  type.  HARRY  TILBURY,  BARTON,  N. 


eg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams  Priced 
right.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville.  New  ySS 


THEY  AVERAGED  365 

days  mature  equiva¬ 
lent  on  twice-  a -day 
milking:  10,206 lbs.  of 
milk,  5.01%,  511.32 
lbs.  of  fat. 

THEY  CLASSIFIED  Nov. 
7,  1942.  2  Very  Good, 
6  Good  Plus,  2  Good. 
THEY  ARE  Three  to  five 
years  of  age. 

Herd  Sires:  Kahoka 
Sybil  Standard  416808 


—Son  of  Royal  Kahoka 
It  368582.  Brampton 
Spagnola  Lord  422982 
— Son  of  Lord  of  the 
Isle  59456  C.  J.C.  C. 

Compare  this  rec¬ 
ord  with  the  daughters 
of  other  high-ranking 
Jersey  bulls  and  you 
will  write  or  wire  for 
pedigrees  and  prices 
on  these  outstanding 
animals. 


Herd  accredited  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 


F0RW00D  HILLS  FARMS  Allmon  Fordyce  ★  Martin  Steinhauer  HIGH  BRIDGE,  N.  J. 


BEFORE  and  AFTER  CALVING 

rmaum  Cows  need  this  conditioninq  tonic 


l  CALVING  A 

nditioning  tonic/* 


A  A-eW.tf  *t 
SCtCNTtflC  lAIRtT 


Protect  the  health  of  calving  cows  with  LACTO  —  the  modern 
cow  tonic  containing  Vitamin  D,  Manganese  and  Iodine  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  beneficial  minerals,  herbs,  etc.  LACTO  fits  cows  for  the 
strain  of  heavy  milk  production.  Order  LACTO  today  from  your 
local  dealer.  For  Free  folder  write  Dept.  N-12, 

WHITMOYER  LABORATORIES,  Inc.  Myerstown,  Penna. 


!  wiww i  /CONTAINS! 

vitamin] 


LACTO 


COW  TONIC 


)  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  .% 

IDEHORNING  PASTE) 

PREVENT  GROWTH  the  humane 
way  when  calves  are  young  by  using 
TfiaMfcWKJ  DANA’S  DEHORNING  PASTE. 

Applied  in  a  jiffy:  absolutely  effective 
BgwJ  yet  harmless.  No  bleeding  or  pemia- 
nent  soreness.  One  bottle  sufficient  for 
3  50  younS  or  35  older  calves.  Satisfaction 

guaranteed  or  money  back.  $1  postpaid 
With  free  Supply  Catalog.  48  pages. 

DEALERS:  Send  for  proposition. 

5  c.  H.  DANA  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1861  77  Main  St,  Hyde  Park,  Vt, 

HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BREEDERS  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

THE  PROFITABLE  BEEF  CATTLE 

Bred  heifers  and  young  bulls  for  sale. 
John  Gerow,  Manager 

SWINE 

VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST 
REGISTERED  ANGUS  BREEDING  FARMS. 

You  are  always  welcome  to  visit  us  and  look  over  our 
herd  of  around  200  head.  Robert  E.  Hogarth.  Mgr. 

VALLEY  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

Pigs  Ready  For  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Fine  stock 
sold  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
to  ship  October.  November  and  December.  Send  your 
order  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

8-9  weeks  old  $7.00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each. 
Will  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen -Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association.  Col¬ 
lege  Park.  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  Tork. 

SHORTHORNS  | 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

Boars  4  to  6  Months  Old 

Write  for  Pampl*t  and  Prices 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SONS. 

R.  F,  D.  4,  -  Watertown,  New  York 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 

meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months.  50e;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRES 

Mala,  well  growing  breeding  stock.  Vaccinated  for 
hog  cholera  and  hemorrhagic  septicemia.  $35.00  with 
papers.  F.O.B.  Hyde  Park.  Write 

FRANK  SILVERNAIL,  SUPT.  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y- 

Hereford  Hone  Th0  farmer  paek- 

*!C  *  V1  ,,  UU»a  er  hog.  Bred  Sows, 

Gilts.  Boars.  Pigs.  Registered  and  vaccinated. 

GREYSTONE  STOCK  FARM,  TRIVOLI,  ILLINOIS 

bred  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  Bulls 

"Tell  us  the  age  you  desire." 

WM.  J.  BREW  &.  SONS,  BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

HAMPSHIRES:  SOWS  &  YOUNG  PIGS 

Trios  not  akin.  We  have  some  of  the  best  pigs 
available.  Apply  —  IDEAL  GUERNSEY  FARMS. 
Augusta,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey 

AYRS  HIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  i%  milk  stock  for  sale 

•  REGISTERED  TAMW0RTH  DOGS  o 

All  Ages  —  Both  Sexes 

ROCKLANDS  FARM  «  North  G&rdeiif  Virginia 

AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon!  Vermont 

HEREFORD  HOGS — "The  coming  hog  of  America". 
Bred  gilts,  boars,  pigs.  Registered.  Vaccinated.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular.  Prices.  Yalehurst  Farm,  Peoria,  III. 

}  JERSEYS 

PUREBRED  Ta"lw’?,rths-  FaI1  boars  and 

GREY  MO  OF?  FARM  .  H^Vc^K 

FOR  SALE:  Bred  and  Unbred  Heifers 

COWS.  BULLS  &  CALVES,  Select  stock.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Buy  from  the  highest  testing  herd  in 
Orange  County.  For  particulars  write  or  visit — 

WALGROVE  FARMS,  WASHINGTON VI LLE,  N.  Y. 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  Sty4t 

MAPLE  HEDGE  FARMS,  Kelton,  Chester  Co./penna.' 

Purebred  Chester  White  ?„  “  „« 

l-fAT'XSg  ~7h7h  fisr  mMs;, 

FAn  C  »  ¥  r  Purebred  Jerseys.  When  you 
r  "  AjA_i  want  real  Jersey  Cows  or  Calves 

from  a  clean  herd,  come  to  TWIN  ISLAND  FARM. 

H.  GLADSTONE  -  -  -  WALDEN.  NEW  YORK 

REfLDIIROrS  |pri°S  Soars  and  Gilts.  Fall  pigs. 

nLU.LfUAUtJ  r.  f.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center.  H.  Y. 

RABBITS 

DOGS 

Chin-Chin 

Bik GIANT  CHINCHILLAS^ 

Wanted  Litters  Ot  Puppies  All  Breeds 

Also  cross  breeds,  write  stating  age.  sex.  breed  and 

t0  MARSDON  kennels,  armonk.  new 
YORK.  TELEPHONE  ARMONK  VILLAGE  311- 

Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin  -  Chin"  Strain. 
Finest  Fur  —  Best  Meat  —  Fastest  Growing, 
Shipped  on  Approval.  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 
CHIN-CHIN  COLONY,  R.  F.  D.  5.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

SABLE  an,1  Wl'ite  Collie  pups,  from  a  blue 
-  ribbon  father.  Males  $25.  females  $15 

Maidie  G.  Putnam,  65  Merriam  Road,  Grafton,  Mass! 

FOR  SALE  ieaut.iful  Dedigreed  Collie 

mbV  b  i  pD“ppnies;  Farm  ralsed- 

MRS.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  R.  D.  2,  DILLSBURG,  PA. 

8  White  Wool  Angora  Rabbits,  pedigreed.  $25.00. 

LANINGER,  117-08  101st  Ave..  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y. 

V-RE,PKEI>  COCKE  If  PI  PS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

RELIABLE  SHEPHERDS  Wit-  «!!-• 

Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Friendly  watch  dog;  male;  black  police:  1  year;  $35. 

ZAHEL  -  -  -  -  YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y. 

Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels.  Somers,  Conn. 

A  •  -  J_l_  Puppies  —  Good  Stock.  $20  up. 

Aireaaie  FAIRCHANCE  FARMS.  Danielson.  Conn. 

Reg.  Collies- Beagles 

A  iredates — The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  T* 

AsHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  ftir 'cfTr'SK. 

COLLIES:  Sable  beauties,  pedigreed.  Puppies  and  dogs. 

HILLCREST  FARM,  -  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 
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W  &  CODDLE 
TOUR  COWS 

iCneae  eCety#  /” 


This  winter  you  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime  to  market  milk  and 
butterfat  at  a  profit.  Every  extra  pound 
is  extra  profit,  and  helps  the  war  effort. 
But  full  milk  yield  cannot  come  from 
overworked  cows  with  sluggish  appe¬ 
tite  or  digestion.  Smart  feeders  know 
that  the  key  to  production  is  in  CON¬ 
VERTING  all  the  nutriments  of  the 
feed  into  milk  flow.  In  winter  all  the 
conditions  are  AGAINST  the  cow; 
confinement,  more  dry  diet,  little  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  organs  of  assimilation  carry 
a  terrific  added  burden  and  call  for  just 
the  kind  of  medicinal  support  that 
Kow-Kare  affords — Iron,  Iodine  and 
important  tonic  drugs. 

Build  Greater  Capacity 
to  Convert  Feed  to  Milk 

With  medicinal  aid  to  digestion  and 
assimilation,  more  milk-making  food 
can  safely  be  converted,  more  produc¬ 
tion  realized  and  many  breakdowns 


averted.  Cows  approaching  calving 
especially  will  benefit  from  medicinal 
aid  to  carry  them  safely  through  their 
ordeal  and  to  promote  the  raising  of 
stronger,  more  valuable  calves. 

Start  now  to  condition  every  lagging 
cow  with  Kow-Kare.  Drive  for  more 
milk  per  milking;  more  milking  days 
per  cow.  It’s  a  great  year  to  test  the 
Kow-Kare  plan;  a  trial  will  make  you 
a  regular  user.  Kow-Kare  is  sold  by 
feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists; 
$1.25  and  65tf  sizes. 


Mailed 
postpaid 
if  not  at 
your  store 


What  To  Do 

When  Cows  Break  Down 


When  cows  suddenly  ail,  prompt  and  correct 
home  action  can  save  many  a  serious  break¬ 
down.  Our  valuable  book  of  32  pages,  “Home 
Aids  to  Cow  Health,”  explains  the  health 
emergencies  most  commonly  encountered  by 


FREE 

BOOK 


cow  owners;  tells  you  frankly  when  to  call  in 
your  veterinary  rather  than  to  depend  on 
home  measures.  Write  now  for  your  Free 
copy  of  this  authentic  treatise,  from  the  pen 
of  an  eminent  veterinarian. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  9,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


CATALOG  FREE 

over  100  pages  of  JEEP  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


r 


L 


ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Reqae$t  Today  Dept.  R 


K  n 


Make  biggerProfits  Selling  a]l 
your  milk  and  replace  w/t/? 

$udes 


Pgdes | 


Sell  ALL  your  milk. .  .help  Uncle  Sam  and  get 
top prices,  too.  Calves  thrive  on  Ryde’s  famous 
calf  meal,  fortified  with  vitamins,  minerals, 
other  essential  nutrients.  Prepared  two  ways: 
MEAL  for  gruel  feeding.,  .crisp  FLAKES 
for  dry  feeding.  Both  steam  cooked  for 


CREAM  - 
■CALF 
_MEAL 

[■and.  ,  ,  .  . 

..f,la:kesi . . . 

&  C0.stV!< 


^easy  digestion.  Save  half  on  feeding  costs. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY— Ask  for 
Ryde’s  Cream  Calf  Meal — In  Meal  form 
or  Flaked.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  write 
us  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it. 

Roosevelt  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


Junior  Farmers 


The  need  for  young  folks  to  pitch 
in  and  help  out  with  farm  work  and 
around  the  home  was  well  expressed 
by  Dean  Mason  H.  Campbell,  King¬ 
ston,  Rhode  Island,  when  he  said:  “I 
want  to  say  to  our  young  people  that 
they  are  an  important  part  of  our 
win  the  war  program.  No  one  is  too 
young  to  make  a  contribution.  All  of 
you  can  give  up  part  of  your  time  for 
play  and  carry  on  a  few  extra  duties 
around  the  home.  When  dad  or  mom 
asks  you  to  do  some  of  those  daily 
chores  about  the  farm  you  should  put 
on  a  smile  and  do  just  as  good  a 
job  as  you  can.  Instead  of  thinking 
how  tedious  the  task,  just  think  how 
much  more  fortunate  you  are  than 
some  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  other 
lands  where  they  do  not  even  have 
enough  to  eat  or  possibly  a  home  in 
which  to  sleep”. 


Since  4-H  Club  members  mobilized 
last  April  behind  an  all-out  war  pro¬ 
gram,  3,000,000  bushels  of  vegetables 
have  been  raised  in  4-H  Victory  gar¬ 
dens.  That  is  enough  vegetables  to 
supply  the  vegetable  needs  of  an 
army  of  150,000  men  for  a  whole 
year.  The  members  also  raised 
6,500,000  chickens,  300,000  hogs, 
85,000  dairy  cows,  11,000,000  pounds 
of  peanuts  and  soy  beans,  and  large 
amounts  of  other  needed  crops  and 
livestock  in  their  club  projects. 

Club  members  collected  146,000 
pounds  of  scrap  metal  from  their  own 
and  neighboring  farms,  bought 
$6,000,000  worth  of  war  bonds,  can¬ 
ned  14,000,000  jars  of  food,  helped 
repair  and  operate  farm  machinery, 
improved  their  own  health,  made 
clothing  materials  go  farther,  and 
helped  in  many  other  ways.  Nearly 
500,000  club  members  were  active  in 
local  fire  prevention  groups.  An 
equal  number  helped  in  other  rural 
civilian  defense  activities,  such  as 
acting  as  air  raid  spotters.  Thousands 
took  first  aid  and  home  nursing 
training. 


Fire  prevention  is  now  especially 
important.  Loss  of  buildings,  feed, 
livestock  and  equipment  by  fire  is 
always  a  real  disaster.  If  you  want 
to  be  the  official  “Fire  Inspector”  for 
your  family,  your  local  4-H  Club 
leader  will  appoint  you  and  tell  you 
how.  The  4-H  Clubs  of  America  rec¬ 
ommend  the  following  preventive 
measures:  Keep  a  tall  ladder  avail¬ 
able.  Have  water  and  sand  ready 
for  immediate  use.  Get  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher.  Post  the  nearest  fire  de¬ 
partment’s  telephone  number.  Pre¬ 
vent  smoking  around  farm  buildings. 
Check  exits.  See  that  chimney  and 
smoke  pipes  are  not  fire  hazards. 
Examine  stoves  and  furnaces.  In¬ 
spect  roofs.  Check  lightning  rods, 
see  that  there  is  a  good  ground  con¬ 
nection,  and  that  the  points  stand 
erect.  Put  dust  mops  and  oily  rags 
in  closed  metal  containers.  Tape  any 
worn  or  exposed  electric  wiring  in¬ 
sulation.  See  that  lamps  are  in  good 
working  order  and  are  not  placed 
near  inflammable  material.  Caution 
against  using  gasoline  or  kerosene 
for  cleaning  and  to  start  fires.  Keep 
the  floors  of  motor  vehicles  free  from 
litter,  straw  and  hay.  Clean  the  oil 
and  grease  from  building  floors  and 
remove  rubbish  piles. 


Robert  and  Charles  Stratton  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  ex¬ 
hibited  some  premium  vegetables  this 
Fall.  The  Chenango  County  4-H 
Jersey  group  captured  first  place  ^t 
the  Junior  Fair.  A  group  consists  of 
five  best  females  shown  from  any 
county  by  three  or  more  exhibitors. 
H.  L.  Case,  County  Club  Agent,  has 
attained  notable  results  with  varied 
activities  in  Chenango  County. 

Robert  Carey  was  graduated  in 
June  from  the  Oxford  Central  School. 
He  has  been  interested  in  4-H  Club 
work  for  the  past  eight  years.  Robert 
at  present  is  local  leader  of  the  Tyner 
Whirlwinds  4-H  Club.  His  main  in¬ 
terest  in  project  work  has  been  in 
dairy  cattle,  pigs  and  potatoes. 


Stuart  Bradley,  4-H  Club  member  of  Coble  skill,  Schoharie  County,  New 
York,  attained  good  gains  with  this  Hereford  steer.  He  weighs  925  pounds 
and  was  purchased  by  P.  D.  Camp  and  Sons,  Cortland. 


Butter  Making 

Can  you  please  send  me  some  ad¬ 
vice  on  making  butter,  mrs.  m.  j. 

All  utensils  involved  in  butter 
making  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  kept  in  water  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  180  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  for  several  minutes.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  using  a  covered 
wash  boiler  on  the  stove.  It  is  alio 
a  good  practice  to  rinse  them  with  a 
chlorine  solution.  Standard  chlorine 
preparations  should  be  mixed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  manufacturer’s  direc¬ 
tions. 

In  homes  where  no  separator  is 
available  the  milk  may  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans  or  crocks  and  the  cream 
allowed  to  rise.  If  a  separator  is 
used,  a  milk  temperature  of  about 
90  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  usually  rec¬ 
ommended.  Viscous  cream  may  be 
caused  by  a  temperature  much  lower 
than  this.  The  greatest  factor  con¬ 
cerning  butter  fat  percentage  of  the 
cream  is  the  amount  of  water  or  skim 
milk  used  for  rinsing  out  the  bowl. 

After  the  cream  is  separated  it 
should  be  cooled  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  50  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  later 
it  is  advisable  to  ripen  churning 
cream  by  holding  it  at  a  temperature 
of  about  75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  until 
its  flavor  has  become  mildly  sour.  It 
should  then  be  cooled  for  three  or 


four  hours  in  order  to  produce  a  firm 
butter.  Some  find  that  if  it  is  placed 
in  a  cool  cellar  overnight  it  will  be 
just  about  right  for  churning.  Some 
butter  makers  drop  in  a  few  pieces 
of  ice  just  before  putting  the  cream 
in  the  churn.  Be  sure  and  scald  the 
churn  thoroughly  before  using.  The 
best  churning  temperature  is  from 
56  to  62  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A  cream 
containing  30  to  40  per  cent  butter 
fat  handled  as  mentioned  will  churn 
readily.  Normal  churning  time  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  is  an  average  of 
about  45  minutes. 

After  the  butter  has  “come”  it  is 
gathered  with  a  clean  paddle  and 
sufficient  water  poured  in  the  churn 
to  help  in  draining.  If  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  much  above  55  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit  the  butter  may  become 
greasy.  After  removing  the  butter, 
it  is  preferable  to  place  it  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl.  Best  quality  fine  dry 
salt  is  sprinkled  through  it,  as  de¬ 
sired,  for  suitable  flavor.  Working 
the  butter  thoroughly  gives  a  uniform 
salt  distribution  and  makes  a  more 
compact  product.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before 
working  the  salt  disperses  through 
the  butter  a  little  better.  Insufficient 
working  may  cause  mottled  butter. 
Improper  working  may  cause  greasy 
butter.  Do  not  store  it  where  ob¬ 
jectionable  odors  may  be  absorbed  as 
butter  readily  absorbs  them. 
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Rambling  Along  at  Long  Acres 


When  a  cherished  dream  comes 
true  and  then,  through  no  fault  of 
your  own,  is  shattered  to  bits,  it  is 
discouraging  indeed,  yet  that  is 
exactly  what  is  happening  to  many 
midwest  dairymen.  Fine  dairy  herds 
and  good  equipment  do  not  spring 
into  existence  over  night,  they  re¬ 
sult  from  years  of  planning  and  hard 
work. 

A  young  farmer  gets  his  start  often 
with  one  cow,  even  one  calf,  from 
the  herd  of  his  Dad.  Then  by  pa¬ 
tient  endeavor  builds  up  a  fine  herd 
which  is  his  pride  and  joy;  his  very 
life  has  gone  into  the  building  up  of 
that  herd.  Judge  then  what  it  means 
to  sacrifice  such  a  herd  on  the  auc¬ 
tion  block  and  returii  to  the  begin¬ 
ning,  with  the  difference  that  youth 
has  fled  and  age  comes  creeping  on. 

With  milk  and  cream  prices  little 
better  than  before,  with  a  nearby 
factory  paying  a  minimum  of  seven 
dollars  a  day  for  common  labor  and 
as  high  as  twelve  dollars  a  day  for 
skilled  labor,  the  farmer  sees  his 
hired  help  go  to  the  factory,  sees  the 
local  draft  board  take  his  son  and 
sees  a  big  herd  of  dairy  cows  with 
only  himself  to  care  for  them.  Sad¬ 
ly  he  makes  the  inevitable  decision, 
the  herd  must  go,  some  handbills 
printed,  an  ad  in  his  local  paper,  a 
small  crowd  and  an  auctioneer,  his 
prize  cows  going  for  little  more  than 
canner  beef  prices,  for  most  of  his 
neighbors  are  facing  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  dream  that  once  came 
true  lies  in  shattered  ruin.  Some 
folks  see  only  the  financial  loss,  see 
only  some  cows  being  sold  and  the 
farmer  pocketing  some  money,  but  it 
is  much  more  than  that.  There  is 
the  human,  yes,  the  spiritual  side  too. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  met  a 
dairyman  who  was  in  it  purely  for 
the  money  he  could  make.  Like  all 
of  us,  he  would  never  let  on,  but  I 
knew  his  heart  was  in  his  work.  His 
life  was  bound  up  in  that  fine  herd, 
his  eyes  glowed  with  pride  when  he 
told  of  his  small  beginnings  and  how 
he  had  recently  won  an  award  for 
outstanding  performance  of  his  cows. 
A  typical  case  is  that  of  one  man  I 
know  well.  He  had  scrub  cows, 
worked  and  saved  until  he  had  $300, 
then  he  went  to  a  sale  of  purebreds 
and  spent  the  whole  sum  for  one 
cow,  none  too  young.  His  wife  cried 
when  he  came  home  with  that  one 
old  cow,  but  the  cow  was  bred  and 
dropped  a  heifer  calf.  Today,  every 
cow  in  that  herd  traces  to  that  old 
cow,  and  the  herd  has  three  times 
won  the  State  shield  of  merit  for 
average  and  total  yields  of  milk  and 
butterfat.  This  man  is  now  well 
along  in  years,  the  draft  took  his  son 
and  the  factory  took  his  hired  man. 
He  is  struggling  along,  but  faces  the 
inevitable  time  when  he  will  have 
to  cut  down  or  quit  entirely. 

There  is  only  so  much  in  a  man 
and  when  that  is  worked  out,  he  is 
through.  I  can  see  the  soul  deaden¬ 
ing,  heart-breaking  end  coming  for 
him  and  it  will  mean  the  wrecking 
of  his  entire  life  through  no  fault  of 


his  own.  So  you  see,  the  sacrifice 
is  not  till  with  the  ones  who  are 
fighting;  it  is  on  the  home  front  too, 
and  it  will  take  years  to  get  back  to 
normalcy. 

There  is  another  side  to  all  this 
too;  an  economic  side,  for  at  the  time 
when  food  is  most  needed,  a  very 
important  source  of  food  diminishes. 
Milk,  butter,  cheese  and  the  foods 
into  which  these  enter  as  integral 
parts  are  sure  to  decline  just  when 
most  needed.  What  to  do  about  it 
I  must  leave  to  others  with  more 
authority,  but  my  preacher  looks 
over  ray  shoulder  and  reminds  me  of 
the  Bible,  to  which  he  so  often  turned 
in  time  of  stress.  There  I  read  again 
those  cheering  words  and  quote  them 
for  my  dairymen  friends,  who  have 
seen  their  dreams  wrecked:  “I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.”  Then  comes  the  promise  of 
reward,  so  to  them  I  say,  carry  on. 

For  almost  a  week  now,  the  Missus 
has  been  away  visiting  our  boy  in 
the  army,  somewhere  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  after  spending  his  Winter  in 
Texas.  We  had  not  seen  him  since 
he  left  many  months  ago  and  his 
special  work  is  so  necessary  he  can¬ 
not  get  a  furlough.  How  I  longed 
to  go  too,  but  a  Mother  always  comes 
first  and  she  should  of  course. 
Loretta  goes  to  school,  hurries  home, 
cleans  the  house,  gets  supper  and  we 
have  an  enjoyable  evening  together. 
Last  evening  she  baked  a  fine  cake 
and  made  some  fudge  while  I 
listened  to  the  radio.  Daytimes  I 
just  take  anything  I  can  find  in  the 
cupboard  for  a  cold  lunch,  but  a 
good  supper  makes  up  for  it  and  such 
a  peaceful  evening.  I  asked  the 
Missus  to  go  on  the  mountain  and 
bring  me  a  tiny  plant,  a  baby  tree  if 
possible,  so  that  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  from  my  old  home  State.  At 
one  time  I  brought  a  tiny  cedar  from 
my  brother’s  farm  in  Missouri,  not 
more  than  six  inches  long.  Now  it 
is  a  tall  tree  in  the  front  yard.  I 
brought  tiny  rose  bushes  from 
Mother’s  yard  and  each  year  they 
gladden  me  and  bring  happy  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  old  home.  I  know  of  a 
Pennsylvania  boy  who  carried  a  few 
plum  sprouts  when  he  walked  to 
Michigan  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  today  that  plum  is  in  quantity 
production  on  scores  of  farms  and  is 
marketed  by  hundreds  of  bushels  on 
our  big  markets.  I  am  no  spring 
chicken  myself,  so  as  the  years  go 
by  I  find  my  thoughts  turning  more 
and  more  toward  the  good  days  of 
old  when  life  was  young  and  full  of 
joy,  and  that  to  me  means  old  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  its  tree  crowned  moun¬ 
tains  glowing  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  Missus  is  away,  time  for  lunch 
and  how  I  dread  hunting  it.  The 
home  sure  is  built  around  the 
Mother;  it  just  isn’t  home  without 
her.  Toots  and  I  have  been  doing 
some  painting,  porch  floors  and  steps, 

I  bought  and  installed  a  new  pump 
at  the  well,  hope  to  surprise  the 
Missus  with  our  work.  l.  b.  reber. 

Berrien  County,  Michigan. 


Soy  Bean  Hay 

When  can  Soy  Beans  be  used  as 
hay?  Could  soy  bean  hay  be  fed  to 
heifers,  milk  cows  and  horses?  n.  r. 

The  standard  recommendation  is  to 
make  the  cutting  when  the  beans 
have  about  reached  complete  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  indicated  to  con¬ 
siderable  extent  when  the  lower 
leaves  have  turned  yellow.  Soy  bean 
hay  is  excellent  roughage  for  dairy 
cattle.  The  stemmier  part  is  usually 
refused  by  cattle  receiving  other  ade¬ 
quate  feed.  They  normally  consume 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  plant.  If 
the  hay  is  chopped,  trials  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  show,  its  value  is  in¬ 
creased  by  about  19  per  cent.  Soy 
bean  hay  is  comparatively  high  in 
protein  and  is  classified  as  a  legume. 
Experimental  tests  at  the  Minnesota 
Station  show  its  feeding  resulted  in 
saving  over  40  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
centrates  and  almost  eliminated  the 
necessity  for  protein  concentrate  sup¬ 
plements.  It  can  be  fed  to  horses, 
although  the  resultant  refusal  of 
coarse  stems  would  probably  be 
higher  than  with  cattle.  In  a  test 
at  the  Missouri  Station,  when  fed 
to  horses,  it  was  found  to  be  worth 
nine  per  cent  more,  pound  for  pound, 
than  Johnson  grass  hay. 


On  the  War  Production  Front 
Mrs.  Leo  Mayer,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
drives  the  farm  tractor  on  the  potato 
digger  on  Murray  Gragg’s  Jefferson 
County  farm. 


COW  HEALTH  COMES 


Your  first  duty  to  your  cows  is  to 
protect  and  sustain  their  health. 
It  is  normal  and  natural  for  them 
to  be  healthy— and  the  first  and 
most  important  aim  of  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  good  management  is  to 
keep  them  that  way. 

That's  why  you  cannot  afford  to 
take  chances  with  inferior  rations. 
Poor  quality  feed  can  cause  cer¬ 
tain  deficiency  diseases.  It  can 
interfere  with  the  normal  func¬ 
tions  of  the  reproductive  organs. 
It  can  cause  impaction  in  the 
rumen  or  scouring— and  actually 
prevent  a  cow  from  attaining  her 
normal  milk  yield. 

Larro  Dairy,  on  the  other  hand, 
helps  you  avoid  such  troubles, 
builds  up  each  cow’s  strength  and 


vitality,  thus  helping  her  resist 
and  overcome  the  results  of  in¬ 
fection.  It  provides  nutritional 
factors  she  needs  to  develop  and 
deliver  a  healthy  calf— and  main¬ 
tain  thereafter  a  milk  yield  in 
accord  with  her  inherited  ability. 

Discuss  this  with  your  Larro 
dealer  —  and  also  write  us  for  a 
free  copy  of  the  Larro  Dairy 
Book.  It  tells  you  the  complete 
story  of  the  Larro  Feeding  Sys¬ 
tem— and  all  it  can  mean  to  the 
health  of  your  cows  and  to  your 
peace  of  mind  as  a  dairyman  who 
wants  to  know  his  herd  is  on  a 
safe,  sound  feeding  program. 

GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 

Larrowe  Division 

Dept.  G  Detroit,  Michigan 
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AMAZIN 

nedTEAT  CUP! 


SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Oeering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  954  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


World-Famous 

StewarT 


CUPMASTER 


Over  90%  of  the  world's  clipper  users  own  and 
PREFER  STEWART  clippers.  New  anti-friction 
tension  control  assures  perfect  tension  between 
blades  for  cooler,  lighter  running — faster,  easier 
clipping.  Makes  blades  stay  sharp  longer.  The  most 
powerful  clipper  of  its  kind  ever  made.  Lasts 
longer.  Fan-cooled,  ball-bearing  motor  exclusive 
Stewart  design.  Completely  insulated  in  the  special 
EASY-G  RIP  handle  barely  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
finest,  most  enduring  clipper  ever  made  for  cows,  horses, 
dogs,  mules,  etc.  A S 25.00  value  for  only  SSI  .95  complete. 
100-120  volts.  Special  voltages  slightly  higher.  At  your 
dealer's.  Send  for  FREE  catalog  of  Stewart  electrio 
and  hand-power  Clipping  and  Shearing  machines.  Made 
and  guaranteed  by  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company; 
Dept.  82.  5600  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Over  Half  a  Century  Making  Quality  Products. 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  ‘'square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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So  —  this  Christmas  please  don’t  make  any 
Long  Distance  calls  to  war-busy  centers  unless 
they’re  vital. 


WAR  <>.C ALLS  COME  FIRST 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  \ 


It  may  he  the  “holiday  season” — hut  war  needs 
the  wires  that  you  used  to  use  for  Christmas  calls. 


Long  Distance  lines  are  loaded  with  urgent  mes¬ 
sages.  Extra  lines  can’t  he  added  because  copper 
and  other  materials  are  needed  for  the  war. 


v  t  nMPAI>  wool.  2-3-4- ply.  Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
Y  tl  f\  |«Vsample8  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 

*  OllilUmoney.  Bartlett  Tarn  Mill*. Box 7,  Harmony.MB 


PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Millions  ol  people 
have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  capti¬ 
vating  volume  on 
fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near¬ 
ly  every  civilized 
language.  It  makes 
economics  under¬ 
standable,  vitalizes 
what  was  known 
as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  provides 
the  answer  for  the 
age-old  problem  of 
poverty  arnids  t 
plenty;  it  shows 
how  democracy  alone  can  provide  the 
abundant  life;  it  is  the  answer  to  all 
forms  of  collectivism. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
in  Fundamental  Economics 
To  promote  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  economics,  each 
purchaser  of  "Progress  and  Poverty” 
will  be  entitled  to  a  home  study 
course  on  this  subject.  Ten  easy  lessons, 
each  covering  a  reading  assignment  in 
the  book.  Your  answers  are  corrected 
and  commented  upon  by  trained  men. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  course. 
Friends  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  make  is  possible  because 
they  believe  that  the  wide  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  economics  will  make 
for  a  happier  people. 

Send  For  This  Book  Today 
This  571  page  book,  beautifully  printed, 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  One  Dollar.  By  the  same 
mail  you  will  receive  your  first  lesson 
paper  of  the  Correspondence  Course. 
When  you  have  finished  the  ten  lessons 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wider 
understanding  this  study  has  brought 
to  you.  MAIL  ORDER  TO  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  -  New  York  City 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you'll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  :  : 


For  Joyful  Cough 
Relief,  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  millions  every 
year,  _  because  it  makes  such  a  dependable, 
effective  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It’s  so  easy  to  mix — a  child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  sooth¬ 
ing  effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  membranes. 

Then  make  a  syrup  by  stirring  two  cup  of 
granulated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  It’s  no  trouble  at 
all.  No  cooking  needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn 
syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pine'x  into  a  pint  bottle  and  add 
your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of  cough 
medicine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting,  and 
you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  is  very  pleasant 
in  taste. 

You’ll  be  amazed  by  the  way  it  takes  hold 
of  coughs,  giving  you  quick  relief.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm,  soothes  the  irritated  membranes, 
and  j  .  ear  t^ie  air  passages.  Money  re- 
i uncled  if  it  doesn’t  please  you  in  every  way. 


PURE  CANE  SYRUP 

From  the  Deep  South 

Oldfashioned  full  flavored  open  kettle 
syrup  made  from  pure  juice  of  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane.  No  sugar  extracted;  no 
chemicals  added.  A  delicious  gift. 

$1.00  FOR  10  POUND  CAN 

Check  or  Money  Order.  Express  Collect. 
(Or  by  Parcel  Post  Prepaid  $1.80.) 

JOHN  R  MURPHY 

Box  486,  Q.  Station*  Shreveport,  La. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping.  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box.  (g)  I.P.  INC. 
KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  2903-L,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y, 


Grandma  used  this  spinning  wheel, 
Many  years  ago. 

They  say  she  hummed  a  little  tune, 
Stepping  to  and  fro, 

Spinning  warm  for  those  she  loved, 
Holding  wool  just  so. 


Years  this  wheel  turned  round  and 
round, 

Humming  a  drowsy  song. 

Did  the  homespun  hours  seem 
Wearisome,  hard  and  long? 

Did  they  both  hum,  “Work  for  love 
Makes  us  glad  and  strong? 


Hum  your  song  across  the  years, 
Till  we  understand 
That  our  round  of  daily  life 
Is  the  one  God  planned. 

Keep  us  singing  while  wo  do 
Work  that’s  close  at  hand. 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin. 


Build  Up  Resistance 

None  of  us  have  time  to  be  sick  or 
run  down  these  days  and  low  resist¬ 
ance  invites  colds  and  other  diseases. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  necessary  for 
the  Captain  of  the  Kitchen  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  family  with  good,  nourish¬ 
ing,  build-up  foods.  Wintry  days 
are  not  so  hard  to  stand  up  to  and 
fuel  rationing  isn’t  such  a  serious 
problem  if  our  bodies  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  proper  “fuel”.  Most 
farms  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
supply  much  of  both  kinds  of  fuel, 
from  the  woodlot  and  from  garden 
and  dairy. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  Vitamin  A — the  vitamin  that  is 
so  important  in  warding  off  colds  and 
other  respiratory  diseases.  Many 
vegetables  have  good  supplies  of  “A” 
also,  so  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
“protectors”  we  can  have,  if  we  eat 
the  right  kind  of  food. 

Basically,  good  nutrition  is  the 
same  in  war  or  peace  times,  but 
now,  with  limitations  on  certain 
foods  and  the  prospects  of  less  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  civilian  at  least,  next 
year,  it  is  most  important  to  be  able 
to  serve  well  balanced  meals  under 
these  war  conditions.  If  you  have 
not  already  been  supplied  with  in¬ 
formation  by  your  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  Office  or  your  Neighborhood 
Leader,  the  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment  of  your  State  College  will 
be  glad  to  supply  you  with  pamphlets 
on  nutrition  and  meal  planning  for 
wartime.  c.  b.  w. 


Bones  Included 

In  buying  meat  under  the  “Share 
the  Meat  Plan”  the  bone  is  included 
in  the  2  %  -pound  allowance  and  cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  wasted.  Any 
fair-size  bone  such  as  that  from  a 
roast,  makes  the  best  start  for  an 
old  fashioned  soup  pot,  when  cracked 
so  that  the  marrow  and  gelatinous 
substances  can  be  released  into  the 
broth.  And  when  a  good  broth  has 
been  obtained  by  lengthy  simmering 
the  vegetables  are  added,  cooked 
ones,  or  raw  ones  chopped  fine. 
Every  farm  home  manager  has  her 
own  way  of  making  soup  and  there 
are  no  end  of  variations  that  she 
can  work  out  on  this  nourishing 
stand-by.  c.  b.  w. 


Book  Note 

Murder  by  the  Yard,  by  Margaret 
Tayler  Yates  is  a  mystery  story  that 
you  probably  will  finish  at  one  sitting, 
as  I  did,  regardless  of  what  the  clock 
says.  Like  her  three  previous  mys¬ 
teries,  it  is  a  Navy  story,  and  as  Mrs. 
Yates  is  a  Navy  wife,  her  husband 
brnng  Commander  R.  R.  Yates, 
U.  S.  N.,  she  knows  her  facts.  Also, 
she  lived  through  December  7th  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  story  centers 
around  that  perilous  time,  showing 
up  Japanese  intrigue  and  Fifth 
Column  activity  before  that  date  and 
ending  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil. 
The  plot  hangs  on  an  advertisement 
in  code  that  appeared  in  a  Honolulu 
paper  shortly  before  the  attack. 
“Davvie”,  the  Navy  nurse  who  was 
one  of  the  main  characters  in  Mrs. 
Yates’  first  mystery  story,  “Hush, 
Hush,  Murders”,  and  who  continued 
the  leading  role  in  “Death  Sends  a 
Cable”  and  “Midway  to  Murder”, 
now,  as  the  wife  of  a  Navy  surgeon, 
Dr.  McClane,  again  tells  the  story, 
which  has  a  surprise  ending.  This 
book  will  make  a  grand  Christmas 
gift  for  a  man  in  any  branch  of  the 
Services  but  you  will  certainly  want 
to  read  it  yourself  before  sending  it 
away.  Published  by  MacMillan  and 
Co.  Price,  $2.00.  c.  B.  w. 


Make  Your  Yuletide  Logs 

Last  year  I  made  my  own  Yuletide 
logs,  and  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  will 
make  many  more  this  year,  so  that 
some  may  find  their  way  to  friends 
who  I  wish  to  remember.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  simple.  Discarded  magazines 
and  newspapers  are  rolled  loosely, 
to  make  rolls  about  three  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  tied  with  twine, 
or  may  be  bound  with  wire. 

The  solution  may  be  put  in  any 
wooden  receptacle  that  is  not  bound 
with  wire.  I  used  a  wooden  keg.  It 
should  be  full  enough  to  cover  the 
“logs”  nicely.  Prepare  the  solution 
of  one  pint  of  bluestone  and  five 
pints  of  coarse  salt,  well  dissolved, 
in  the  necessary  amount  of  water. 
To  dissolve,  put  the  bluestone  in 
cheese  cloth  over  the  container  and 
pour  on  boiling  water  until  dissolved. 
Repeat  with  the  salt. 

Place  the  rolls  in  the  solution,  let¬ 
ting  them  remain  for  ten  days  or 
two  weeks,  turning  them  once  during 
the  process.  Take  them  out,  and 
place  them  in  a  dry,  sunny  room 
where  they  will  be  absolutely  dry 
when  -wanted. 

If  you  are  only  making  the  “logs” 
for  the  thrift  of  the  practise,  and  do 
not  care  about  the  lovely  flames, 
very  satisfactory  ones  may  be  made 
by  soaking  the  rolls  in  waste-oil 
from  automobiles.  These  do  not  have 
to  dry  long,  burn  with  a  “natural” 
flame  and  give  good  heat.  n.  p.  d. 


Christmas  Table  Tree 

Don’t  despair  if  you  can’t  find 
just  the  right  small  tree  for  your 
Christmas  table,  for  you  can  easily 
make  one  yourself.  It  will  look  just 
like  a  real  tree,  too.  All  you  will 
need  is  a  piece  of  board  about  six 
inches  square,  a  piece  of  small-mesh 
chicken  wire  and  some  evergreen 
clippings.  Roll  the  wire  to  cone 
shape — a  narrow  point  at  the  top 
with  a  broad  base,  bending  under  the 
surplus,  if  any.  With  a  few  double- 
pointed  tacks  attach  the  wire  cone 
to  the  center  of  the  board.  Now  it 
is  ready  for  the  branches. 

These  may  consist  of  trimmings 
from  your  large  Christmas  tree  or 
clippings  from  around  the  grounds 
or  along  the  roadside  (I  saw  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tree  last  year  fashioned  from 
ground  juniper).  Be  sure  to  pro¬ 
vide  plenty  of  material,  for  it  takes 
more  than  you  would  think  to  make 
a  plump  and  shapely  tree.  The  long¬ 
est  pieces  need  not  be  more  than 
eight  inches,  and  shorter  ones  of 
varying  lengths  are  used  for  filling. 

Select  a  good  looking  piece  for  the 
top,  and  keep  the  tree  conical  in 
shape.  Work  down,  inserting  the 
twigs  in  the  meshes  of  the  wire  un¬ 
til  the  base  is  reached.  Turn  fre¬ 
quently  as  you  work  to  keep  the 
tree  symmetrical,  and  be  sure  that 
all  the  wire  is  concealed.  Use  either 
pine  needles  or  cotton  “snow”  around 
the  base,  as  you  prefer;  and  the  tree 
itself  may  be  trimmed  with  tinsel 
and  tiny  colored  ornaments.  These 
little  trees  can  be  made  ahead  of 
time,  before  the  holiday  rush  be¬ 
gins,  and  stored  in  the  cellar  or  other 
cool  place,  if  moistened  occasionally. 

Incidentally,  they  make  nice  gifts 
for  shut-ins,  too,  especially  when 
gaily  decorated  with  ornaments  and 
small  remembrances.  e.  m.  e. 


Baked  Apples  With  Cider — Fill  a 
baking  pan  with  apples,  cover  with 
cider  and  add  a  cup  of  sugar  and 
bake. 
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To  Liven  Up  a  Party 

Judging  Eyes 

Make  two  holes  in  an  old  sheet 
and  stretch  it  across  a  corner  of  the 
room.  Choose  one  person  at  a  time 
to  go  in  the  corner,  and  have  an¬ 
other  one  (who  has  previously  been 
sent  from  the  room),  come  in  blind¬ 
folded,  be  placed  before  the  sheet 
and  given  the  count  of  ten  to  “judge” 
whose  eyes  are  peering  through  the 
sheet.  If  he  cannot  tell  the  owner 
of  the  eyes  when  the  leader  has 
counted  to  ten,  he  loses  his  chance 
and  is  sent  to  opposite  side  of  the 
room.  Play  the  game  until  all  have 
have  turns.  The  ones  who  have 
guessed  correctly  may  tell  the  losers 
what  stunt  they  must  do,  as  forfeit. 
This  might  be  to  imitate  some  farm 
animals,  make  up  a  verse  about  some 
amusing  subject,  say  “Little  Jack 
Horner”  backward  —  anything  that 
will  be  amusing. 

A  Snake  Game 

Give  players  the  following  list 
(without  answers,  of  course)  and  al¬ 
low  a  certain  time  in  which  they 
may  fill  in  the  proper  answers,  which 
will  all  be  names  of  snakes: 

Questions  Answers 

1.  Found  on  the  farm.  Chicken  snake 

2.  Worn  by  men,  wo¬ 
men  and  children . .  Garter 

3.  Associated  with  In¬ 
dians  . Moccasin 

4.  A  weapon . Fer-de-lance 

5.  Worn  by  ladies  a 
decade  or  so  ago . . .  Boa 

6.  Nature’s  loudest 

noise . Thunder 

7.  Slang  for  flattery; 
also  found  on  farm .  Bull 

8.  Mathematics  term . .  Adder 

9.  Kind  of  tree . Pine 

10.  Baby’s  toy . Rattler 

Bubble-Blowing  Contest 
Set  a  large  basin  or  pan  of  soap¬ 
suds  in  the  center  of  the  floor  (which 
is  protected  by  a  large  woolen  blanket 
if  there  is  no  rug  covering  it).  Each 
player  is  told  to  blow  the  best  soap 
bubble  possible,  using  the  clay  pipes 
that  may  be  purchased  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  player  who  is  able  to  keep 
his  bubble  intact  for  the  longest 
period  of  time  should  be  rewarded 
with  a  bar  of  soap. 

Egg  Trick 

The  leader  tells  players  that  they 
will  now  be  asked  to  do  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  trick,  so  difficult,  in  fact,  that 
he  will  ask  for  a  volunteer  to  do  it 
first.  When  someone  offers  to  be  the 
first  victim,  take  him  behind  a  door 
which  is  half  open,  tell  him  to  place 
his  index  and  third  fingers  through 
the  crack  in  door  so  that  they  pro¬ 
trude  into  the  room  where  other  play¬ 
ers  sit,  watching.  Then  place  an  egg 
between  those  two  fingers  and  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  trick  is  for  him  to 
get  his  fingers  out,  which  he  can’t 
possibly  do  without  dropping  the  egg. 
He  will  ask  if  he  may  take  the  egg 
in  his  other  hand  and  the  leader  will 
assure  him  that  he  may  do  so.  But 
try  as  he  may,  he  won’t  be  able  to — 
and  his  situation  is  very  amusing. 
The  most  amusing  part  of  all  is  that 
(unknown  to  anyone),  the  egg  has 
been  hard  boiled,  so  that  dropping 
it  on  the  floor  wouldn’t  be  the  grave 
error  that  it  seems!  l.  p.  b. 

Wartime  Recipes 

Breadcrumb  Griddle  Cakes 
One  and  one-half  cups  bread 
crumbs,  one  and  one-half  cups  milk 
that  has  been  scalded,  three  table¬ 
spoons  melted  shortening,  two  beaten 
egg,  one-half  cup  flour,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder. 

Soak  bread  crumbs  in  the  milk 
until  crumbs  are  very  soft.  Add  the 
well  beaten  eggs  together  with  the 
melted  shortening.  Sift  the  dry  in¬ 
gredients  and  combine  the  mixtures. 
Bake  on  a  hot  griddle.  Serve  with 
honey,  syrup  or  brown  sugar,  butter¬ 
ing  well  first. 

Brown  Bread — A  Special  Health 
Bread 

One  and  one-half  cups  whole  wheat 
flour,  one  and  one-half  cups  health 
bran,  one-half  cup  raisins,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  soda,  one-eighth  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  thoroughly,  add  one-third  cup 
of  molasses  and  one  large  cup  of 
milk.  I  use  evaporated  milk,  using 
one-third  water  to  dilute  it.  Bake 
in  a  slow  oven  for  one  hour. 

Graham  Nut  Bread 

(Nice  for  sandwiches) 

One-half  cup  molasses,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  one 
cup  white  flour,  two  cups  of  either 
sweet  or  sour  milk,  two  cups  Graham 
flour,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  cup  of 
English  walnuts. 

Stir  soda  into  molasses,  add  milk; 
cut  walnuts  in  small  pieces,  mix  well 
all  ingredients,  pour  into  a  long  nar¬ 
row,  well  greased  baking  tin  and 
bake  one  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Maine.  mrs.  m.  p. 


Handicrafters  —  Gardeners 

“I  save  old  used  and  unused  enve¬ 
lopes;  also  any  censored  envelope. 
Will  pay  postage  and  exchange  other 
articles.”  mrs.  l.  m.  d. 

New  York. 


“My  hobby  is  stamp  collecting. 
Would  like  to  exchange  some  from 
foreign  countries  for  post  cards  of 
interest  from  our  48  States.” 

New  York.  mrs.  r.  m.  r. 


“I  have  been  a  shut-in  for  five 
ears.  I  collect  miniature  animals, 
luttons,  handkerchiefs  and  stamps. 
Would  like  to  hear  from  other  col¬ 
lectors.”  miss  b.  m.  a. 

New  York. 


E 


“Have  many  strawberry  begonias 
I  would  like  to  exchange  for  china 
dogs  or  what  have  you.  Also  have 
old  buttons.”  mrs.  m.  j. 


“I  would  like  to  exchange  minerals 
and  rock  garden  plants;  also  to  hear 
from  anyone  interested  in  minerals. 
Maine.  mrs.  b.  b.  b. 


“What  Do  We  Eat  Now?”  by  Rob¬ 
ertson,  MacLeod  and  Preston,  pub¬ 
lished  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia,  price  $2.50,  is  a  guide 
to  Wartime  Housekeeping  written  by 
three  experts  on  home  management, 
food  and  economy.  Since  these  sub¬ 
jects  are  all  vitally  important  to  the 
home-maker  these  days,  all  such 
help  is  most  welcome.  The  recipes 
and  suggestions  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  rationing,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive,  stretching  meals  with  leftovers, 
substitute  foods,  nutritive  values  and 
pertinent  information  on  every  phase 
of  food  buying  and  preparation. 
Tucked  in  at  the  back  is  a  sample 
chart  for  actual  monthly  expenses 
and  budget  balances  which  will  help 
in  guiding  the  family  expenditures. 

c.  b.  w. 


Ham  With  Sauerkraut  —  Bone  a 
smoked  ham  and  stuff  with  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Bake  as  usual. 

Sauerkraut  and  Pork  Chops  — 
Arrange  layers  of  sauerkraut  and 
sliced  apples  alternately  in  a  casser¬ 
ole,  cover  with  pork  chops  and 
buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake  1% 
hours  in  a  moderate  oven. 

For  variety  in  a  cocktail  add  cubes 
of  frozen  tomato  juice  to  sauerkraut 
juice.  .  j.  m. 


Fashions  in  Needlework 


357— “Blooming”  chrysanthemums  in  an  easy 
crochet  design  that  makes  a  bedspread,  a 
tablecloth  or  smaller  accessories.  Pattern 
contains  directions  for  making  square:  illus¬ 
trations  of  stitches;  materials. 

237— An  outfit  for  a  new  baby — or  for  war 
rehef  donation.  A  cap,  jacket  and  bootees, 
all  quick  to  crochet  in  inexpensive  Shetland 
floss.  Pattern  contains  directions  for  set; 
illustrations  of  it  and  stitches;  materails 
required. 

Price  of  each  pattern  11  cents  (in  coins). 
New  York  City  residents  add  1%,  (sales 
*ax  °n  °rder,s  over  24  cents).  Send  all  orders 

NeX  York^N.  VLy'Y°rkCr'  333  We$t  30th  St” 


ONLY  YEAST  WITH  VITAMINS  A 
AND  0  IN  ADDITION  TO  B.  AND  <5  » 
NOT  ONE  IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST  IN  THE* 
OVEN.  THAT'S  WHY  EVERYTHING  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  FLEISCHMANN’S  HAS 
VITAMINS  THAT 

^  vMlTY  Kirv  nTuco 

GIVE  YOU! 


AND,  MOTHER- THE  FLEISCHMANN'S  YOU  GET 
THESE  DAYS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN  THE 
REFRIGERATOR.  YOU  CAN  GET  A.  WEEK'S 
SUPPLY  OR  MORE  AT  A  TIME.  WHY  DONT 
YOU  SEND  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK?  IT'S  JUST 
FULL  OF  DELICIOUS  NEW  ROLLS 
AND  BUNS  AND  BREADS.' 


FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  ovet 
60  recipe’s.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
691  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


No  Typewriters  For  Sale 
But  We’ll  Buy  Them 
Back  For  Uncle  Sam 


The  Army  and  Navy  need  over  half  a 
million  standard  office  typewriters  for 
all  branches  of  the  service.  So,  will  YOU 
help?  As  a  patriotic  contribution  will 
you  sell  back  every  standard  L  C  Smith 
(not  Corona  portable)  made  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  1935  that  you  can  spare.  All  our 
branch  offices  and  many  dealers  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Government  to 
buy  back  L  C  Smiths  at  standard  1941 
“trade-in”  values. 


L  C  SMITH  &  CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS  INC 

701  East  Washington  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

O  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Davis  Folder  of  20  Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

Q  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For¬ 
mulas,  and  new  Folder. 

I  enclose  10c.  ...  ... 

(Please  print  plainly) 

Name 
Street. 


-State- 


Asters 

Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  — Rad,  White, 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 
— a  lOc-Paeket  of  each , 
all  5  postpaid  for  10c 
-jj.  ■»-  -  Send  dime  today. 

•  Maule’s  Seed  Book  FREE 
Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
213  Maule  Bldg:.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


f 

■  d 


ft**  ^UBY  MAI  L 

how  every  account,  small  or  large,  shares  In  the  net 
profits  of  this  $6,000,000.  Association.  Current  earn¬ 
ings  certainly  warrant  your  immediate  consideration. 

Small  accounts  accepted  in  any  amount.  Lump 
sum  investments  accepted  in  $100.  multiples.  Both 
are  fully  insured  up  to  $5,000. 

Banking  by  mail  is  easy.  .  .simply  send  check 
or  money  order.  If  more  information  Is  desired 

send  for  statement,  signature  car  A  *and  in¬ 

formation  folder. 

NA  T  I  TK  federal 

M  I  I  1/  SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

„  FOUNDED  1886 
DESK  Q  -  NATICK,  MASS. 


FARM  BUSINESS 
RECORD  BOOK 

A  thirty  two  page  record  book,  contains  simple 
income  and  expense  columns  with  explanatory 
directions,  and  is  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
each  section  of  the  record  book  matches  the  similar 
section  of  the  government  tax  form  so  that  the 
farmer  can  do  simple  record  keeping  in  full  accord 
with  the  tax  system  adopted  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  Designed  on  the  “cash  basis”.  It  will  also 
enable  you  to  judge  at  any  time  how  your  farm 
is  progressing  as  a  business  enterprise.  You  need 
only  compare  your  total  income  with  total  ex¬ 
penses,  readily  available  at  all  times  from  your 
records  when  you  use  this  system.  You  can  start 
at  any  time  in  the  year  with  this  book. 

PRICE  FIFTY  CENTS 

for  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  -  New  York 
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On  the  Food  Production 
Front 

(Continued  from  Page  615) 

I  am  a  poultry  farmer,  meaning 
that  poultry  and  eggs  are  my  only 
source  of  income.  Last  Spring,  I 
bought  about  2,000  baby  chicks  and 
after  disposing  of  broilers  and  roast¬ 
ers,  I  now  have  about  800  laying 
pullets.  I’m  planning  to  raise  more 
next  year.  I  have  a  %-ton  Ford  de¬ 
livery  truck  which  is  the  only  car 
I  have  and  therefore  the  only  means 
of  marketing  the  products  of  my 
flock  and  drawing  a  large  part  of 
my  feed. 

My  local  rationing  board  has  al¬ 
lowed  me  50  gallons  of  gas  per 
month,  or  150  gallons  per  quarter, 
which  is  about  as  small  an  amount 
as  I  can  get  along  with  and  carry 
on  my  business  efficiently. 

In  filling  out  my  application  for 
the  Certificate  of  War  Necessity,  I 
asked  for  the  same  amount.  When 
I  received  my  certificate  for  allot¬ 
ment,  it  allowed  me  as  follows:  150 
maximum  miles  per  year,  51  miles 
per  calendar  quarter,  and  for  each 
specific  quarter,  maximum  gallons 
as  follows  :1st  quarter — 3  gals.,  2nd 
quarter — 2  gals.,  3rd  quarter — 4  gals., 
4th  quarter — 2  gals;  a  total  of  11 
gallons  per  year,  or  about  1  quart 
per  week.  You’ll  notice  that  the 
quarter  mileage  is  51  miles,  but  the 
total  is  150  maximum  miles  per 
year,  in  which  case  the  figures  do 
not  correspond. 

Now,  if  I  have  to  spend  $17.60  for 
a  license,  plus  $5.00  for  a  Federal 
use  tax  stamp — a  total  of  $22.60 — 
plus  upkeep  of  car  tires,  etc.,  just 
to  get  11  gallons  of  gas  for  the  year, 
how  far  will  I  get  so  far  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  it  is  concerned?  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  S.  K.?  Re¬ 
member,  my  nearest  market  is  10 
miles  away  and  my  nearest  feed  store 
about  six  miles  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

Yesterday,  I  talked  to  one  of  my 
customers  who  has  a  store  and  who 
is  also  a  distributor  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  a  small  scale.  He 
owns  one  truck  and  under  the  new 
set-up  he  is  allowed  20,000  miles.  I 
wonder  who  is  most  important — the 
producer  or  the  distributor.  With 
my  allowance,  I  can’t  even  get 
started.  T.  B. 

New  York. 


Here  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
just  sent  to  my  local  rationing  board 
about  my  gas  allotment: 

“Dear  Sirs:  \, 

I  have  never  heard  from  you 
about  my  1%-ton  Chevrolet  truck 
and  I  have  just  received  the  cer¬ 
tificate  on  the  1/2 -ton  pickup  and  I 
am  allowed  717  miles  per  year.  This 
means  about  14  miles  a  week. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  people  figure 
a  man  can  keep  on  farming  if  he 
doesn’t  have  gasoline  to  operate  his 
farm.  I  do  all  my  own  work  and 
have  one  tractor  and  no  horses.  If 
I  cannot  have  gas  to  operate,  I  will 
have  to  close  my  farm.  I  have  no 
pleasure  car  and  I  do  not  do  any 
pleasure  riding  with  my  trucks.  If 
you  people  don’t  call  feeding  hogs 
and  milking  cows  defense  work,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  do  call 
defense  work.  Our  local  feed  mill 
told  me  they  got  more  gas  than  they 
asked  for  to  deliver  feed. 

I  have  a  good  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  dairy  equipment  and  hog 
equipment  and  if  you  want  me  to 
quit  farming  on  account  of  lack  of 
gas  and  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
please  advise  me-by  return  mail.” 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  r.  c.  w. 


Allegany  -  Steuben  Holstein 
Sale 

Forty-eight  head  of  Holsteins  sold 
at  the  27th  annual  sale  of  the  Alle- 
gany-Holstein  Club  at  Hornell,  New 
York,  for  a  total  of  $14,975.  This 
sale  average  of  $311.97  compares 
with  $215  last  year. 

C.  B.  Smith  of  Pinconning,  Michi¬ 
gan,  served  as  auctioneer.  The  sale 
was  managed  by  R.  Austin  Backus 
of  Mexico  and  James  A.  Young  of 
Angelica.  Known  as  America’s  old¬ 
est  consignment  sale,  this  event  is 
held  the  third  week  of  October  each 
year. 


A  Government  supported  floor 
price  of  $13.25  per  hundred  pounds 
for  choice-grade  butcher  hogs,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  240  to  270  pounds,  has  been 
announced.  It  is  stated  it  will  pre¬ 
vail  until  the  Fall  of  1944. 


National  Grange  Session 

Thirty-seven  States  answered  the 
roll  call  at  the  76th  annual  session  of 
the  National  Grange  held  at  Wenat¬ 
chee,  Washington,  last  month.  In 
his  address,  National  Master  Albert 
S.  Goss  made  a  comprehensive  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  many  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  farming  industry  aris¬ 
ing  from  war  conditions. 

Included  among  the  many  import¬ 
ant  problems  covered  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  platform  was  consideration  that 
all  farm  labor  overhead  be  figured 
in  cost  of  production  for  determin¬ 
ing  regulated  farm  product  prices; 
and  also,  that  present  comparative 
price  levels  be  used  in  such  deter¬ 
minations  instead  of  those  existing 
30  years  ago.  Among  the  many  im¬ 
portant  things  favored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  is  retention  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  consolida¬ 
tion  of  all  forest  activities  under  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  meeting  also  went  on  record 
as  favoring  divorcement  of  Extension 
Service  activities  from  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  farm  organizations. 
Proportionate  representation  of  agri¬ 
culture  was  recommended  on  all 
boards  in  which  farmers’  interests 
are  involved.  A  return  to  Standard 
Time  as  an  aid  to  food  production 
was  also  voted  on  favorably.  The 
platform  mentioned  that  a  sure  way 
to  create  a  food  shortage  will  be  to 
continue  forcing  farmers  to  work  for 
longer  hours  and  for  lower  compara¬ 
tive  income  than  those  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  industry.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  went  on  record  as  op¬ 
posing  all  attempts  to  impose  upon 
farmers  minimum  wage  scales  and 
maximum  hour  regulations. 


Missing  Magazine 

Sherwood  Anderson,  Elyria,  Ohio, 
sold  a  product  called  Roof-Fix,  and  in 
1909  advertised  this  product  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  He  published  a 
little  magazine  called  “Commercial 
Democracy”,  which  was  sent  to  any¬ 
one  who  answered  his  advertisement. 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  “Commercial  De¬ 
mocracy”.  I  should  like  to  get  one 
or  more  issues.  Some  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  might  chance 
to  have  kept  copies  of  this  magazine, 
and  it  would  be  a  big  help  to  me  to 
get  it.  I  should  like  to  have  a  chance 
to  correspond  with  any  reader  who 
did  business  with  the  Anderson 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Elyria, 
°hio-  w.  a.  s. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  635 . 

Help  Wanted 


— Who  have  been  raised  on  farm 
Wife  to  do  cooking;  husband  help  cleai 
house,  drive  car,  and  all  around  handy  mar 
2  m  family.  Modern  home  and  a  good  jot 
Farm  m  Westchester.  ADVERTISER  4591 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE — Childless:  man  to  d 
general  farm  work;  wife  to  help  wit 
housework.  Live  in.  $125  per  month.  AE 
VERTISER  4593,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — At  once,  2  first  class,  sober  stab 

grooms,  either  men  or  women  for  oi 
saddle  horse  and  sales  stable  departmen 
Best  of  working  conditions.  One  day  oft  i 
eight.  $85  per  month,  board  and  roor 
PAINE’S  STOCK  FARM,  Franklin.  Mas 
Telephone  433. 


RELIABLE  FARM  hand.  General  farm 
work;  light  milking.  Good  home;  wages: 
middleaged,  sober.  MRS.  CHARLES  SABIN. 
Eaton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Reliable,  single  man  or  youth 
for  dairy.  State  wages  wanted.  CHARLES 
HALL,  Pine  Bush.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Man  for  general  farm  work. 
'  Must  have  license  to  drive  car.  Small 
dairy.  Milking  machine  used.  GEORGE  R. 
WHALEY,  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE — Man  to  do  general  outside  work: 

woman  to  do  plain  cooking,  serving,  up¬ 
stairs  work.  Co-operative  family  of  three 
in  pleasant  country  home.  Please  write  full 
details  about  qualifications  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  L.  G.  WESLEY,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Port- 
chester,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  HELPER— Small  Guernsey 
dairy.  Operate  DeLaval  milker  and  care 
stock.  $60  month,  board.  ADVERTISER 
4604,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — 2  competent  route  salesmen  for 
established  milk  route.  Exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  aggressive  men.  References  given 
and  required.  State  fully  your  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  standing  in  draft  and  present  earnings. 
SHREWSBURY  DAIRY  CO.  INC.  P.  O.  Box 
725,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Couple  on  small  modern  farm. 

Northern  New  Jersey.  Man,  lawn,  garden, 
general  farm  work,  take  care  of  horses  and 
1  cow.  Must  be  able  to  milk.  Woman,  plain 
cooking,  housework.  Must  live  in  with 
owner.  Only  2  in  family.  Furnished  rooms, 
bath,  all  modern  conveniences  and  food.  $90 
to  $100  per  month.  Honest,  reliable;  at  once. 
WILLIAM  GARTNER,  R.  D.,  Port  Murray, 
N.  J. 


Situations  Wanted 


LADY — 52,  Protestant;  housekeeper  for  one 
adult.  ADVERTISER  4558,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

WORK  WANTED  —  Experienced,  married 

man;  poultry,  general  farming.  Give  details 
in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER  4562,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUIET  REFINED  bachelor,  in  sixties: 

honest,  sober,  healthy,  well  educated, 
wants  light  work  for  home  with  kindly  mid¬ 
dle  aged  family  or  care  of  estate.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4572,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER— Lifetime  experience  in 
general,  dairy,  poultry  farming  with 
modern  equipment.  Also  office  experience. 
Draft  exempt.  Only  answers  stating  wages, 
information  considered.  ADVERTISER  4573. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER,  BUILDER,  seeks  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  ADVERTISER  4570,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER— Charge  of  dairy,  stock. 

fruit  or  other  crops  by  a  well  trained,  suc¬ 
cessful,  practical  farmer  and  horticulturist. 
Situation  must  appeal  to  a  high-type  man. 
Excellent  references.  F.  BRUNTON,  144-64 
Sanford  Avenue,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  job; 

middle  aged,  single,  excellent  references. 
ADVERTISER  4579,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  all  branches;  specialty 
Guernseys;  hogs.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  farm  manager, 
age  30,  agricultural  school  graduate,  full 
knowledge  of  operating  and  repair  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  growing  crops,  pure  bred  cattle. 
Grade  A  milk.  References  from  present 
employer.  14  years  experience;  have  been 
manager  for  past  2  years  with  full  financial 
responsibility.  Seeking  better  opportunity 
on  larger  farm.  Farm  must  be  well  equipped. 
Minimum  salary  $150  month  and  privileges. 
ADVERTISER  4585,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN — Elderly,  with  many  years 
experience,  wants  light  work  on  modern 
chicken  farm.  Capable  taking  full  charge. 
Prefer  board  myself.  Consider  share.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4587,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLE  AGED  Couple.  Caretaker,  gard¬ 
ener,  lawns,  shrubbery.  Competent,  ex¬ 
perienced.  Wife  consider  housekeeper’s  po¬ 
sition.  Present  employer  interviewed.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4515,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRYMAN  desires  op¬ 
erating,  stocked  poultry  and  general  farm. 
Main  road  preferred.  Lease,  shares  or  man¬ 
age  farm.  Reference.  ADVERTISER  4601, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE — Want  permanent  place  on  poultry 
farm  or  estate.  Wife,  light  housework. 
Must  be  fair  wages  and  living  conditions. 
Absolutely  no  farm  work.  ADVERTISER 
4599,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  FARM — Couple  wanted  for  gen 

era!  farm  work.  Man  must  understand  t 
operate  tractor  and  farm  equipment.  Pre 
fer  with  poultry  experience.  Woman  t 
help  in  housework.  Separate,  nice  livin 
quarters.  Salary  depending  abilities.  Ver 
best  references  required.  Give  full  par 
oculars,  state  age,  experience,  wages  wanted 
POST  OFFICE  BOX  377,  Lakewood,  N.  J 


OLDER 

ZAHEL, 


MAN  —  For  light  farm 
Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


work. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Extra  mild  liquid  clover  especially 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  for 
table  use  and  cooking,  5-lb.  pail  $1.15.  Also 
Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat,  2-lb.  can 
65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices  delivered 
third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INC.,  Groton, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Girl  for  general  housework 

pleasant  suburban  home.  Own  roo 
Salary  $40  H.  FABER,  Edgewood  Dri' 
Hohokus,  N.  J. 


HOUSEKEEPER — With  little  nursing  e- 

penence,  assist  invalid  mother:  family 
adults  $15  weekly.  MRS.  LANE,  99  Alrr 
St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

WANTED — On  small  farm,  single,  health 

man  of  good  character.  Protestant-  45-< 
years  old.  ADVERTISER  4602,  care  Rur, 
New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER — Pleasant,  capable.  Com¬ 

plete  charge.  Family  of  4.  Two  com¬ 
muters,  schoolboy  11.  Considerate  people. 
New  York  suburb.  Comfortable  home.  $70 
month.  MRS.  ANDREW  WING,  Box  1-B 
Riverside.  Conn. 


MIDDLE  AGED,  steady  men,  handy  with 
tools,  not  now  employed  in  war  work,  and 
interested  in  obtaining  machine  shop  experi- 
ence  with  work  in  sight  for  the  duration 
will  receive  courteous  consideration  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  JOHN  WALDRON  CORPORATION. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


COUPLE— For  country  home  of  two  elde 

people.  Woman  for  housekeeping 
plain  cooking.  Man  for  garden  and  oi 

i?or,k~.OFFICE-  1311/2  East  27th  St., 
York  City. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  Honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  GARDEN  GOLD 
APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  Grade  A. 

$3  per  gallon  plus  postage.  JOHN  W. 
GIBSON,  Sharon,  Vermont. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid, 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS — Fresh  picked  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  $1.50  anywhere.  Try  some; 
3-lb.  basket.  N.  Y.  S.  MUSHROOM  CO.. 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  ORANGES — Nature  has  colored 
and  sweetened  them  on  the  trees.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  your  home.  Bushel  $3,  !4  bushel 
$1.75.  Checks  taken.  CONRADE  GROVES. 
Largo,  Fla. 


NEW  CROP  fancy  dried  apples,  2  lbs.  70c; 

4  lbs.  $1.30.  L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton, 
Ohio. 


SAVE  SUGAR  with  North  Country  Clover 
Honey.  The  American  Honey  Institute’s 
“Old  favorite  honey  recipes”  with  every 
order.  5  pounds  $1.25;  6  5-lb.  pails  $6.60. 
Prepaid  third  zone.  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER 
VALLEY  APIARIES,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


December  12,  1942 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure:  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS. 


PURE  SUGAR  or  Ribbon  Cane  Syrup.  Cases 
and  barrels.  Saves  sugar.  Papershell 
pecans.  Lowest  wholesale  prices.  LEE 
PATRICK,  Quitman,  Georgia. 


PEPPERMINT  $1.40  lb.  Strawberry  leaf  tea 
$1  lb.  Raspberry  leaf  $1.  Catnip  50c  lb. 
Alfalfa  tea  60c.  Postage  extra.  Hundreds  of 
other  health  herbs.  HUNI’S  MOUNTAIN 
FARM,  P.  O.  Box  409,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


FLORIDA  FRUIT — From  the  tree  to  you. 

Half  bushel  tangerines  express  paid  $2.50. 
Prices  per  bushel  express  collect.  Grape¬ 
fruit,  seedless  or  seeded  $1.25.  Oranges  $2. 
Express  charges,  Maine,  N.  H.  Vermont  $1.35. 
other  States  $1.25,  plus  10c  extra  express  on 
each  shipment.  Selected  and  packed  in 
baskets.  E.  R.  TURNER  &  SONS,  GROWERS. 
Clearwater,  Fla. 


SORGHUM — 1942  crop  of  famous  Sand 
Mountain  Farm  molasses  now  ready.  $1.50 
per  gallon.  Not  prepaid.  STONEWALL 
JACKSON  SMITH,  Fabius.  Ala. 


DELICIOUS  ORANGES  $2.95  bushel:  half 
$1.75.  Grapefruit  $2.45  bushel  prepaid. 
J.  KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.45,  5  lbs.  $1.35  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  WALNUT  Meats.  Hand  picked. 

Extra  selected,  85c  lb.;  2  lbs.,  $1.65:  5  lbs. 
$4.  All  quarters,  95c  lb.  Butternut  meats. 
95c  lb.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  HARMAN,  Dillsburg. 
Pa. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers:  roast 
them  yoursfelf.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3; 
100  lbs.  $10.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS — First  quality  pure  maple 
products.  2  oz.  cakes,  60c  lb.;  butternut 
fudge,  75c  lb.;  5  lbs.  or  more  prepaid. 
DUDLEY  LEAVITT,  South  Royal  ton,  Vt. 


DELICIOUS  GOAT  cheese  digests  easier. 

Mildly  laxative,  too.  Lb.  90c;  3  lbs.  $2.50 
prepaid.  TWIN  PINE  GOAT  FARM. 
Wantagh,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  DELICIOUS  Chesapeake  Oysters  for 
Christmas?  Yes,  sir.  Selects,  $3.60:  stand¬ 
ards,  $3;  counts,  $3.90  gallon.  (Get  resale 
prices.)  All  prepaid.  2  or  more,  10  cents 
gallon  less.  WM.  LORD,  Cambridge.  Md. 


Country  Board 


CONVALESCENT  HOME— Ideal  for  elderly, 
bedridden,  diabetic,  invalids.  Excellent 
nursing  care;  20  <  miles  from  New  York. 
Beautiful  country.  Reasonable.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4477,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  home,  convenient  Balti¬ 
more.  Man,  wife,  boy.  Give  rates  with 
board  or  light  housekeeping.  ADVERTISER 
4605,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Complete  set  of  disc  harrow.  2 
row  corn  planter  with  fertilizer  attach¬ 
ment,  4  sections  of  spring  tooth  harrow.  11 
hoe  grain  drill,  lime  spreader,  tractor  at¬ 
tachment  if  possible  or  11  pieces.  C.  A. 
BRACE,  156  Central  Avenue,  Newark.  N.  J. 


WANTED— Lighting  plant,  Kohler  preferred. 

Will  pay  cash.  JOHN  AMIRAULT,  Box 
28,  Malden,  Mass. 

WANTED— Bee’s  wax.  B.  CHAMPLIN. 
Madison,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE — 50-gallon  Pasteurizing  outfit, 
complete.  Nearly  new.  $800  cash.  Will  de¬ 
liver.  Write  RALPH  F.  BECKER,  Holland, 
N.  Y. 


WANTED— Kohler,  Delco  light  plants.  State 
year,  size,  condition,  price.  32-volt  motors 
wanted.  WARREN,  417  East  238th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 17  gravity  water  buckets,  good 
condition.  $10.  One  power  feed  cutter, 
4  blade,  good  condition,  $10.  C.  P.  REIN¬ 
HARDT,  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  Alfalfa.  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  tractors,  silo  fillers  and  corn 
binders.  State  make,  price  and  condition. 
ADVERTISER  4567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BLACK  BEAR  skin  robe.  In  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  ADVERTISER  4568,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — One  pressure  cooker  in  perfect 
working  condition  for  canning.  C.  H. 
DONSHEA,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Raw  furs;  also  gasoline  engines. 

Any  make  or  model.  From  V*  to  3  horse 
power.  K.  GABRASEK,  Fly  Creek,  N.  Y. 


CUDDLE  TOYS— Reasonable.  CHARLOTTE 
MOORE,  Brandon,  Vermont. 


WANTED. — Used  finishing  batteries,  write 
giving  make,  model,  number  decks,  floor 
space  per  deck  and  telephone.  GROVES 
FARM,  60  East  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MODEL  K  Papex  Cutter  and  Silo  Filler 
mounted  on  skids,  together  with  20  feet 
of  7-inch  pipe,  including  elbow  and  spout 
as  well  as  extra  grinding  plates,  knives, 
gears,  conveyor  chain,  etc.,  price  $375:  cost 
oyer  $500  when  new;  used  only  a  few  weeks, 
guaranteed  first-class  mechanical  condition. 
Inspection  on  our  premises.  KEYSTONE 
DEHYDRATING  CO.,  Box  104,  Nazareth,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Violin,  bicycle,  shotgun,  camera, 
radio.  BOX  101,  R.  1,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Electric  or  air  clippers.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4598,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED— Cheese-making  equipment.  List 
items  and  price  in  reply.  A.  WACKERLE. 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 7  Arndt  laying  cages,  3  Acme 
laying  cages.  COOPER,  2474  Hudson  Blvd.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WAKitu— becond,  or  third  cutting  alfalfa 
or  good  mixed  clover  hay  in  truck  or  car- 
load  lots.  BOX  238,  Matawan.  N.  J. 

WANTED — New  or  used  cow  stalls,  stan- 

chions  and  pens.  Send  complete  details. 
A.  R.  KLAFFKY,  Huntington,  N.  Y. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


We  can't  have  MANPOWER  without 


Pig  Rickets 

I  have  two  pigs  about  four  months 
old  which  seem  to  have  some  ailment 
in  their  hind  legs.  The  skin  is  not 
cut  but  the  limbs  are  swollen  above 
the  middle  joint.  The  swelling  is 
identical  on  each  animal.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  existed  for  several  weeks, 
causing  the  pigs  to  limp  considerably 
and  to  sit  down  like  a  dog  when  rest¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  lack  in  appetite 
and  no  slack  in  growth.  Beside  the 
milk  and  table  scraps  which  I  am 
feeding  the  pigs,  I  am  giving  them  a 
fair  amount  of  middlings  at  feeding 
time.  R-  a.  c. 

It  is  very  probable  the  condition 
referred  to  is  a  form  of  rickets  caused 
by  a  combination  mineral  and  vita¬ 
min  deficiency.  Such  a  condition  is 
not  quickly  or  easily  corrected.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  the  best  practice.  In  treat¬ 
ing  this  condition  the  daily  adminis¬ 
tration  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cod 
liver  oil  per  pig  at  each  feeding  is 
definitely  beneficial.  The  pigs  should 
have  access  to  good  forage  or  pas¬ 
ture  grass  in  the  Summer,  and  when 
not  available  they  should  be  allowed 
free  access  to  best  quality  alfalfa  hay 
in  racks.  They  should  also  have  access 
at  all  times  to  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  equal  parts  salt,  ground 
limestone  and  steamed  bonemeal. 


Pigs  Chew  Wood 

Our  pigs  chew  on  wood.  They 
have  their  trough  chewed  to  pieces. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  this? 

Maryland  J.  f.  d. 

Gnawing  wood  is  an  indication  of 
a  phosphorus  deficit.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  other  mineral,  nutri¬ 
ent,  and  vitamin  deficiencies.  If  you 
are  feeding  corn  or  barley,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  10  pounds  of  linseed  oil  meal 
to  each  90  pounds  of  grain  might 
be  effective.  The  pigs  should  have 
access  at  all  times  to  a  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  salt, 
ground  limestone  and  steamed  bone- 
meal. 


Docking  Ewes 

Would  you  advise  me  about  cutting 
the  tails  off  of  several  yearling  ewes 
I  bought  recently?  Will  they  breed 
or  get  with  lamb  with  those  long 
tails?  g.  H. 

Venango  County,  Penna. 

It  is  best  to  dock  ewes  when  they 
are  lambs;  however,  they  may  be 
successfully  docked  when  older.  To 
avoid  excessive  bleeding  it  would  be 
advisable  to  dock  them  with  hot 
pinchers;  heat  them  almost  red-hot 
and  sear  off  the  tails  quickly  about 
one  to  two  inches  from  the  rump  or 
tail  attachment.  Short  tailed  ewes 
are  more  liable  to  get  safely  with 
lamb.  Dorsets,  Merinos  and  Tunis 
will  take  the  ram  at  seasons  other 
than  Fall.  The  tails  may  also  be  tied 
off  securely  near  the  rump  and  cut  off 
later  if  desired.  Remove  the  tie  in 
about  48  hours;  just  sever  the  string 
or  use  strong  light  cord. 


Itching  Heifer 

My  heifer  has  Summer  itch.  We 
have  been  putting  ointments  on  her, 
also  medicine  in  her  feed  but  she 
don’t  seem  to  get  any  better.  How 
can  we  get  rid  of  it?  v.  s. 

Northampton  County,  Penna. 

Very  frequently  such  persistent 
cases  of  this  kind  are  due  to  skin 
parasites.  A  treatment  which  often 
proves  effective  is  to  apply  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  rub  in  well,  crank  case  drain¬ 
ings  from  a  motor  that  has  not  been 
burning  leaded  gas,  such  as  Ethyl. 
Repeat  the  application  at  ten-day 
intervals  for  three  or  four  times.  Do 
not  let  the  heifer  get  wet  or  chilled 
following  use  of  the  oil.  If  preferred, 
a  light,  fresh  motor  oil  may  be  used. 
Some  find  it  is  easier  to  apply  and  it 
helps  clear  up  these  conditions  to 
add  one-half  pint  of  kerosene  to  each 
gallon  of  the  oil  used. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets  Pennsylvania  Markets 


(Latest  Available  Prices) 

MILK 

The  Market  Administrator’s  uniform  milk 
price  for  October,  1942  is  $3.01  for  3.5  per 
cent  milk  in  the  200-210  mile  zone.  This 
uniform  price  is  based  on  the  following 
prices:  Class  1  (fluid  milk  in  marketing  area) 
$3  30:  Class  1  (outside  non-federal  $3.21: 
Class  1  (relief)  $2.73;  Class  2-A  (fluid  cream) 
$2.55  per  cwt. 

The  five  other  classes  are  manufactured 
milk  at  prices  as  follows:  2-B,  $2.43:  2-C. 
$2,069:  2-D,  $1,987:  2-E,  $1,969:  2-F,  $1,969; 
3,  $2,355;  4- A,  $1,785;  4-B,  $2,126. 

Fluid  sales  for  the  whole  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1942  amounted  to  273,374,902  pounds 
and  there  was  a  total  of  465,962,  424  pounds 
in  the  administratoi^pool. 

Higher  than  92  score  and  premium  marks. 
46%  to  48c!  90  to  92  score,  46  to  W/jc;  un¬ 
salted,  higher  than  92  score,  4714  to  48c; 
90  to  92  score,  4614  to  47c. 

EGGS  .  , 

Mixed  colors:  Extra  fancy  heavyweights, 
48%C*  extras,  43c;.  graded  firsts,  37%c:  me¬ 
diums  3414c:  whites:  extra  fancy,  55  Vic: 
speciais,  49c;  standards,  44>/2c;  firsts,  39%c: 
fancy  heavy  mediums,  44c.  Pacific  Coast 
jumbo,  59c;  specials,  5414c;  standards,  51c; 
mediums,  44 Vic;  browns:  extra  fancy,  53c, 
specials,  47c; 

Broilers  should  be  full  feathered.  The 
large  breeds  should  weigh  2%  to  3  pounds 
each;  smaller  breeds,  1  Vi  pounds  up.  The 
mintations  given  on  broilers  are  for  best 
oualftv  Undergrades  and  smaller  sizes  pro¬ 
portionately  lower.  Broilers,  Rocks  A.  30  to 
12c  B  30  to  32c;  fowls,  22  to  26c;  chickens. 
28  to  29  c:  ducks,  20c;  geese,  27  to  28c; 

guineas,  Pr-D|^0gED  POULTRY 

Broilers,  28 >4  to  34c;  roasters ,  29  to  35c; 
fowls,  21  to  29V2c,U.rskTeysdK35  to  41V2c. 

West  Virginia  fed  steers,  $17.50;  cows,  $7.50 
to  $1150-  bulls,  $10  to  £l3;  vealers,  $16.75 
to  $18-  calves,  $9.50  to  $14.50;  hogs.  $13.75: 
West  Virginia  lambs,  $16.50;  New  York  State 
lambs,  $161;  common  and  medium,  $14.50; 
ewes.  $6  to  $7.  FRUrr 

Apples,  75c  to  $1.75;  avocado  pears,  $1  to 
$2.25;  casaba  melons,  crt.,  $4.25  to  $4.50; 
cranberries,  V4  bbl.  box,  $3  to  $3.85. 

VEGETABLES! 

Artichoke,  Calif.,  box,  $4.50  to  $5.50;  beans, 
$1  50  to  $3.75;  cauliflower,  $1  to  $3.50;  broc¬ 
coli,  doz.  crt.  $1.50  to  $2.25;  spinach,  $1  to 

$1,75‘  HAY  AND  STRAW 

Timothy:  No.  1,  $26;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25: 
No.  3,  $22  to  $23.  Straw:  Oat  and  wheat, 
$18. 

GRAIN 

Wheat,  bu.,  $1.48%;  corn,  bu.,  $1.01%; 
oats,  bu.,  6IV4C;  rye,  bu.,  80%c;  flour,  bbl. 
$6.78. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Butter,  top  grades,  47%  to  51%c;  90  to  92 
score,  46  to  47 Vic;  eggs,  mixed  colors,  extra 
™?/Cy’  ,  48/aC:  Standards,  44'/2c;  mediums. 
39Vic;  browns,  45  to  52c.  Live  fowls.  29  to 
5°c;.  r°astmg  chickens,  31  to  33c;  springers, 
H  31c-  Dressed  poultry,  fowls,  chickens. 

1°  35c:  turkeys  37  to  41  %c.  Apples,  bu.. 
$1.65  to  $2.15;  potatoes,  100-lb.  sack,  $2  to 
$2.15;  mushrooms,  3-lb.  bsk.,  60  to  75c. 

LANCASTER  LIVESTOCK 
«oS7teeF®’  f  12  to  $17;  heifers,  $9  to  $15;  cows. 
$3-'5  1?  $12.75;  vealers,  $10  to  $19-  cattle 

^V0^15'75:  h0£?\  Sl3-75  to  «15;  sheep! 
$9.50  to  $15;  ewes,  $2  to  $6. 


r,  _  PITTSBURGH 
Butter,  90  to  92  score,  46%  to  47c:  eggs 
white,  extras,  46c;  standards,  44c;  brown! 
extras,  43c;  firsts,  41c.  Heavy  heAs.  25  to 
26c,  Leghorn  springers  22  to  23c;  old  roost¬ 
ers,  16  to  17c;  ducks,  22  to  24c.  Apples  bu 
?!•  1°  51.75;  potatoes,  100-lb.  sack,  ’$2.40 

to  $2.50;  sweet  potatoes,  bu.,  $2  to  $2.15. 

PITTSBURGH  LIVESTOCK 
and  cows,  $14.50  to  $16.50  •  steers 
?9  ■}>uUs’*$7'50  to  513;  cows,  $5.25 

to  $1<X25;  heifers,  $6  50  to.  $13,  Hogs  $7  to 
$14.  Sheep  ,$6  to  $7.50;  fair  mixed  ewes  and 
wethers,  $3  to  $5.75;  veal  calves,  $16.50  to 
$i/.5U,  heavy  and  medium  calves,  $7  to  $14. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  Markets 

BVtter^,c.re?me,r7’  92  score  and  Premium 
marks,  46%  to  48c;  eggs,  whites,  fancy  to 
extra  fancy,  55Vic;  browns,  53c;  specials, 
47c;  pullets,  32 Vic;  live  poultry,  springers, 
leghorns,  27  to  29c;  fowls,  leghorns,  20  to 
22cj  aPP,lc®>  $1-35  to  $2  bu.;  potatoes,  100-lb. 
os  ♦  *2’75  ,1°,  $4-15;  brusseYs  sprouts,  qt., 

“3.  to  24c;  leeks,  doz.  bunches,  90c  to  $1- 
bu”  S1;l°  lP  51.25;  hay  and  straw: 
Timothy,  new,  ton  baled,  $16  to  $17;  straw. 
lon  *513  to  $15.  Grains:  wheat,  new, 

&  lilf-ryT'toTa,"-  ,0°-  r“ds:  bran' 


Buffalo  Produce  Markets  n 

Butter,  creamery  prints  in  cartons,  51c: 
90  to  92  score,  49  to  50c.  Eggs,  Grade  A. 
white.  58c;  mediums,  50c;  brown,  40  to  48c. 
Dressed  poultry  heavy  fowl,  32  to  33c;  heavy 
roasters,  37c;  turkeys,  42  to  45c;  ducks,  34 
to  36c.  Apples,  bu.,  $1.35  to  $2.75;  grapes, 
28-lb.  lugs,  $2.75  to  $3.  Western  bran,  per 
ton,  basis  Buffalo,  $36.50. 


Boston  Produce  Markets 

Eggs  unquoted  in  the  Boston  market.  The 
ceiling  prices  set  by  the  OPA  on  butter 
cheese,  eggs,  any  commodity  processed  01 
manufactured  from  cow’s  milk  and  all  citrous 
fruits  is  the  higest  price  received  with  the 
usual  discount  and  allowances  during  the 
period  from  Sept.28  to  Oct.  2nd.  The  Iasi 
posted  wholesale  quotations  on  egg  prices 
on  the  Boston  market  were  jumbo  special 
59c;  br6wn,  large,  52c;  specials,  medium 
41c;  Western  eggs  were  not  quoted.  AppTes 
bu.  box,  75c  to  $1.25;  pears,  $2.75  to  $3.5( 
box;  grapefruit,  Texas,  $2.50  to  $3  box 
Florida  tangerines,  $1.75  to  $3  box;  Westerr 
apples,  fancy  delicious.  $2.75  to  $3.25  box 
Potatoes,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.10;  squash.  75c  tc 
$1.25  bbl.;  spinach,  $1  to  $1.40  box:  cauli¬ 
flower,  crt.,  $2.75.  Hay,  No.  1  Timothy,  $2; 
to  $26  per  ton;  No.  2  Timothy,  $23.50  tc 
$24.50;  No.  3  Timothy,  $21.50  to  $22.50.  Seconc 
cutting  alfalfa,  $29  to  $30;  No.  2,  $27  to  $28 
first  cutting  alfalfa.  No.  1,  $25  to  $26;  No.  2 
$23.50  to  $24.50;  stock  hay,  $23  to  $24;  clovei 
mixed  (60-75%),  No.  1.  $25  to  $26;  No.  2 
$24  to  $25;  Alsike  clover  (60-75%),  No.  1.  $2! 
to  $26;  No.  2,  $24  to  $25.  Straw,  Rye,  No,  1 
$27  to  $28;  oat  straw,  $15  to  $16.50. 


Photo  from  Acme 

GOOD  CHOW!  Plenty  of  good  food  puts  the  fight 
into  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  keeps  our 
Allies  strong.  Food  from  your  farm  gives  these 
husky  American  boys  what  they  need  to  smash 
the  Axis.  Keep  our  food  power  high. 


Photo  from  Georgia  Extension  Service 

MEET  THE  MEAT  CHALLENGE!  Our  mini¬ 
mum  military  and  lend-lease  needs  for  ’43  are  6% 
billion  lbs.  Supplies  for  civilians  will  be  17% 
billion  pounds  and  demand  21  billion,  leaving  a 
shortage  of  3%  billion.  Produce  all  the  meat  you 
can.  A  few  extra  hogs  will  help  you  do  your  part. 


Food 

Power 


Photo  from  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
by  Forsythe 

MILK  IS  A  MUST!  Milk  is  almost 

the  perfect  food.  Food  power  makes 
manpower— and  that’s  what  victory 
depends  on.  Our  manpower  must 
save  the  civilized  world.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  dairy  farms  can 
help.  Every  day’s  work  saves  Ameri¬ 
can  lives  and  brings  victory  nearer. 


Today  complete,  balanced  nutrition  of  man  and  livestock  is  more  vitally  necessary 
than  ever.  Lives,  victories,  winning  the  war,  depend  upon  it.  Iodine  is  recognized  as  a 
necessary  element  in  nutrition.  Addition  of  a  minimum  quantity  to  rations  of  all  farm 
animals  is  desirable  in  areas  where  troubles  due  to  lack  of  iodine  occur.  Even  in 
other  areas,  supplementary  iodine  may  be  desirable  as  an  insurance  measure.  There 
is  plenty  of  iodine.  Be  sure  the  feeds  you  buy  protect  your  animals  and  poultry 
against  lack  of  it. 

Iodine  Educational  Bureau,  120  Broadway,  New  York  •  75  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago 


“MARINES 
HAVE  LANDED!” 

How  would  you  like  this 
on  an  empty  stomach? 
American  marines 
swarm  ashore  to  blast 
the  Japs.  The  best  fed 
fighters  win.  Next  to 
fighting,  producing  food 
for  fighters  is  our  big¬ 
gest  job,  because  our 
boys  must  be  the  best 
fed  boys  in  the  world. 
Food  for  Freedom! 


Photo  from  Acme 

Iodine - 


ONE 

II 


Bland,  clean,  pleasant  to 
use,  Bag  Balm  spreads 
economically,  stays  on, 
gives  antiseptic  protec¬ 
tion  during  healing.  At 
feed,  drug  and  general 
stores  or  postpaid. 

DAIRY  ASS’N  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B. 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


to  OUNCES  ONLY  60C 


YOUR  LAME  5 
HORSE 


Every  owner  should  know 
of  results  with  S  A  VOSS  — 

NOW  only  $3.00  —  same 
as  sold  at  $5.00  for  over  40 
years  —  for  such  strains, 
swelling  and  lameness  as 
might  call  for  a  counter-irritant,  vesicant  or  blister. 
SAVOSS  is  humane;  many  ‘‘lay-ups’’  have  been 
avoided  or  shortened.  Buy  of  druggist.  Insist  on 
SAVOSS — no  substitute.  If  it’s  not  stocked,  remit 
$3.00  direct,  for  prompt  mailing  so  you  may  begin 
its  use  without  delay.  Satisfaction  or  money  back. 
Write  today  for  48  page  Horse  BOOK  —  FREE— 
with  proof  of  results  —  to  owner  of  lame  horse. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
121  Montgomery  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

The  Farmer,  His  Own  Builder, 


H.  Armstrong  Roberts  . $1.50 

Make  It  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr  .  2.50 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
Sales  Tax). 

Farmers  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roche .  2.48 


For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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BEIKOn 

COMPLETE  STARTING  RATION 

.  .  .  better  than  ever  before! 

Of  all  the  feeds  you  buy,  your  starting  ration  is  the  one  you  can  least 
afford  to  take  chances  with.  That’s  why  we  urge  you  to  use  Beacon  Complete 
Starting  Ration.  It  contains  the  same  nutritive  ingredients,  the  same  whole¬ 
some  qualities  as  before,  plus  increased  stabilization  of  Vitamin  A.  You 
don’t  need  to  risk  trying  inferior  feeds  because  of  shortages — Beacon 
Starting  Ration  has  been  tested  and  re-tested  .  .  .  guarded  and  double- 
checked  by  the  very  latest  and  best  laboratory  procedure. 

Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration  is  a  full  feed  for  the  first  six  weeks — 
except  for  grit  and  plenty  of  water.  And  all  you  have  to  add  after  the  sixth 
week  is  grains.  This  high-quality  starting  ration  is  only  part  of  the  Beacon 
System  of  feeding  and  management — for  real  profits!  Beacon  Feeds  cover 
the  whole  life-cycle  of  your  flock — but  make  sure  you  start  them  out  right 
with  Beacon  Complete  Starting  Ration!  Far  from  being  cheapened  by 
wartime  restrictions — it’s  improved  through  1941  and  ’42  until  today  it’s 
the  best  starting  ration  we  have  ever  produced.  See  your  nearest  Beacon 
Dealer  for  complete  details. 

The 

Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  New  York 


From  Start  to  Finish  .  .  .  FEED  J^E 


ETABLES 

6  of  Burpee’s  Best-C.rrol,  E  PACKETS 

Beat.  Radish  andO^  _ 

io* 

_ _ _ 

383  Burpee  Building— Philadelphia.  Pa.  or  Clinton,  Iowa 


Toxite 


KILLS 
Red  Mites 
Bed  Bugs 


ci  a.  -  «---  Spray  roosts  and  other  breeding  pi* 

Spray  brooder  mites,  bed  buss,  blue  buss,  fie, 
house. 


places.  Kills  red 

_ , _ _ _ _  fleas  and  similar 

pests.  Use  a  common  grarden  sprayer.  One  treat* 
ment  usually  lasts  for  months. 

KlllS  germs.  FOR  CO  LDS— Spray  thick  mist  in  poultry  house 
ijA|n.  several  times  a  day  and  above  birds  at  niffht. 

neips  prevent  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

„  dreease.  TQX1TE  LABORATORIES.  BOX  14,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FRHE  CAT, 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
1B0X  R  -  -  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


n 

and 

licks  ■ 

u 


.COLONIAL  CHICKS  —  World’s  largest  production 
means  lowest  prices.  Beading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE 

F.  BECK  • 


12  Canaries,  guaranteed  No.  1  Chop¬ 
pers;  color,  white  and  yellow.  $9.00  up. 

-  LACKAWAXEN.  PENNSYLVANIA 


•  CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  • 

Biberal  discount  on  chicks  ordered  now.  Circular. 
RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


Choice  White  and  Dark  Cornish  Cockerels  for  breeding. 
Write— FAIRVIEW  RABBITRY,  Gap,  Pennsylvania. 

PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  sizes.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N..  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST.,  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


Royal  Palm,  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red  breeders.  Many  show 
winnings.  ELSIE  HALLOCK,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


★  CAREY  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  will  do  the 

Job  for  you.  Bred  for  high  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  large  white  eggs,  low  adult  mortality, 
high  egg  quality,  large  body  size,  and  high  chick 
livability  and  hatchability.  All  breeding  birds  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum. 


270  to  325-EGG  HENS — are  mothers  of  males  which 
head  my  1943  matings.  Here  are  unusual  breeding 
values. 


NO  EGGS  BOUGHT — All  chicks  I  sell  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  7,500  breeding  hens  on  my  87- 
acre  farm. 

Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 

COPY  OF  “CAREY  CHICK  NEWS”  FREE 


Edwin  Carey,Rt.2-R,Marion,Ohio 


MAYO’S 


_  DO  YOUR  PART  „ 

increase  U.  S.  egg  production  with  our  VIC- 
TORY  CHICKS.  Famous  for  livability,  fast 
growth  and  even  feathering.  Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Free  Catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  bOXBORO,  MASS. 


rp  mnnn  parmenter 

EGHuRiIS-reds 

BARRED  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


Vou  need  Production  Bred  stoc' 
meet  present  production  dema 
IkMr  Nathan's  Leghorns.  Reds.  R 
i  *  >  I  *  and  Crosses  come  from  PTJLLOR 
CLEAN  BREEDERS — Pedigreed 
cestry.  Backed  by  30-day  liv<ab 
guarantee.  Wri  to  for  folder  and  pri 

_  NATHAN  BREEDING  farm 
Box  40* . Cuddebackville,  N. 


q/aVitv  baby  chicks 

5egs.  received  from  New  England’s  most 
New  w^nBre?>ders  ,0ontest  Winners.  Wh  Leghorns, 
Stxll  S  b™  Ba£  Wh‘  Bocks-  Bullets,  Cockerels  & 
I1  .. Get  our  reasonable  prices  and  FREE 
Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 

Squabs  wanted  to 
save  beef,  pork  for 
army,  navy.  Thou¬ 
sands  needed.  Raised 
in  only  25  days.  Royal  squabs  sell  at 
TOP  poultry  prices.  Write  for  war  prices 
and  starter  FREE  BOOK  with  easy  profit¬ 
able  methods  of  breeders  in  every  State. 
RICE  FARM.  205  H  St.,  Melrose,  Man. 


WAR 

1 


December  12,  1942 


Computing  Timber  Values 

Do  Basswood  trees  have  more  value 
than  most  other  trees  when  cut  down 
for  timber?  How  should  I  decide 
the  value  of  a  Basswood  tree,  stand¬ 
ing,  for  its  worth  as  timber.  G.  c. 

Connecticut. 

While  Basswood  has  a  wide  variety 
of  uses,  particularly  where  its  light 
color  and  freedom  from  odor  are  de¬ 
sired  characteristics,  it  has  not  been 
in  particular  demand  in  connection 
with  the  war  effort.  Consequently, 
while  hardwoods  noted  for  their 
strength,  durability,  and  hardness 
like  Oak,  Hard  Maple  and  Birch 
have  appreciated  very  much  in 
value,  the  value  of  Basswood  has 
been  continuing  to  lag  without  much 
change  since  the  war  began.  To¬ 
day,  when  Oak  commands  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $17.00  per  M  or  more 
on  the  stump  and  Birch  and  Maple 
bring  $14.00  to  $16.00,  the  price  of 
Basswood  averages  about  $9.00  per 
M  with  a  range  from  $7.00  to  $12.00, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  trees, 
quality,  yields,  and  location  or  ac¬ 
cessibility.  At  present,  Basswood  is 
more  valuable  than  Elm  or  Soft 
Maple  but  considerably  less  valuable 
than  Oak,  Birch,  Hard  Maple  or 
Ash.  It  used  to  be  one  of  our  more 
valuable  trees. 

To  get  the  value  of  a  Basswood 
tree  proceed  as  follows:  1.  Deter¬ 
mine  on  the  bole  of  the  standing  tree 
the  distance  between  the  stump  and 
the  point  where  it  would  have  a  dia¬ 
meter  inside  the  bark  of  10  inches. 
This  10-inch  diameter  would  be  the 
daimeter  inside  bark  of  your  top¬ 
most  log.  It  would  be  possible  to 
estimate  to  an  eight-inch  top  or  even 
a  six-inch  top,  but  considering  pres¬ 
ent  demand  for  this  species,  the  more 
conservative  utilization  of  10  inches 
would  be  better.  2.  Divide  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  top  and  the  stump  in¬ 
to  standard  16-foot  logs  and  half 
logs  (8  feet).  3.  Determine  the  dia¬ 
meter  inside  the  bark  at  the  top  of 
each  log.  4.  Deduct  four  inches  from 
each  of  these  top  diameter  inside 
bark  values  and  square  each  re¬ 


mainder.  For  half  log  values, 
square  and  divide  by  two.  This  will 
give  you  the  volume  of  each  log  re¬ 
spectively.  5.  Sum  up  the  volume 
of  the  several  logs  to  get  the  volume 
of  the  tree.  6.  Multiply  the  volume 
of  the  tree  by  the  stumpage  value 
per  thousand  to  get  the  value  of  the 
tree. 

Example.  You  have  a  tree  which 
is' 21  inches  in  diameter  outside  the 
bark  on  a  one-foot  stump.  Allow¬ 
ing  two  inches  for  two  barks,  that 
would  be  19  inches  inside  bark. 
Fractional  values  of  inches  should 
be  thrown  down  to  the  next  lowest 
full  inch.  Our  stump  diameter  might 
be  19  V2  inches,  but  we  call  it  19 
inches.  While  this  tree  might  be  75 
feet  tall,  the  distance  up  the  bole  to 
a  point  where  it  would  be  10  inches 
inside  the  -bark  we  will  assume  to 
be  57  *4  feet  above  the  stump.  That 
is,  we  should  have  57  feet  of  usable 
length.  Divide  5714  by  16  and  we 
get  3.58  logs.  However,  we  will  ig¬ 
nore  the  last  digit  and  call  it  3.5  logs 
or  31/2  logs. 

We  then  determine  the  diameter 
inside  the  bark  at  the  top  of  each 
log,  i.e.,  17,  33,  49  and  57  feet  above 
the  ground  or  at  16,  32,  48  and  56 
feet  above  the  stump,  respectively. 
This  is  not  so  easy  and  only  comes 
with  practice  and  experience.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  Northeastern  country 
we  can,  for  rough  appraisal,  assume 
with  a  fair  degree  of  safety  a  taper 
of  four  inches  (i.e.,  a  diminishment 
of  diameter)  for  the  butt  log  and 
two  inches  taper  for  every  16  feet 
above.  Remember  that  these  dia¬ 
meters  must  be  in  terms  of  inside 
bark.  Taking  our  tree  as  we  have 
assumed  it  above,  we  would  get  the 
following:  one  log,  15 -inch  top  and 
16  feet  long;  one  log,  13-inch  top 
and  16  feet  long;  one  log,  11-inch  top 
and  16  feet  long,  and  1  log,  10-inch 
top  and  eight  feet  long. 

We  now  deduct  four  inches  from 
each  of  the  top  diameters  and  square 
(i.e.,  multiply  by  itself)  the  re¬ 
mainders,  we  will  have  the  volumes 
in  board  feet  respectively  for  each 
of  the  16-foot  logs.  For  the  half  log 
(i.e.,  8-foot  length)  we  will  take 
half  its  value;  to  wit: 


in  Inches  Top 

Feet  Top  Diameter  Diameter 

in  Outside  Inside  Inside  Baric 

Logs  Length  Bark  Bark  Minus  4 

1st  log  or  butt  log...  16  17  15  11 

2nd  log .  16  15  13  9 

3rd  log  .  16  13  11  7 

4th  log  .  8  11  10  6 

Total  merchantable  volume  in  board  feet  . 

269  board  feet  x  $9.00  per  M  =  $2.42 


Last  Value 
Multiplied 
by  Itself 
(i.e.. 

squared) 

121 

81 

49 

36 


Volume  in 
Board  Feet 
Doyle  Rule 
121 
81 
49 
18 

.  269 


X 

This  example  which  I  have  tried 
to  make  simple  and  plain,  presup¬ 
poses  all  of  the  material  in  the  logs 
is  sound  and  usable.  Often  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  rot  or  other 
defect  present  and  a  cull  percentage 
must  be  allowed.  To  do  this,  each 
log  is  considered  separately  and  the 
relative  per  cent  of  defect  which 
affects  the  sawable  contents  must  be 


determined  (i.e.,  the  relative  per¬ 
cents  of  clear  sound  timber  must  be 
estimated) . 

Suppose  in  the  preceeding  case  we 
considered  that  30%  of  the  butt  log 
was  rotten  and  15%  of  the  second  log 
was  also  defective.  The  other  two 
logs  are  sound.  Our  revised  scale 
will  then  read: 


Original  Scale 

Logs  Scale  in  Bd.  Ft.  Cull  per  Acre  in  Bd.  Ft. 

Butt  log  .  121  30%  rot  =  70%  Sound  *85 

2nd  log  .  81  15%  rot  =  85%  “  69 

3rd  lof :::::::::::  49  o%rot  =  90%  «  49 

4th  log  .  18  0%  rot  =  100%  “  18 

Total  net  volume  after  deducting  for  defect . .  221 

*Actually  84.7  board  feet  but  throw  to  nearest  whole  number  and  make 

And  the8 utilizatio^ ^ash  value  of  our  tree  will  be  221  x  $9.00  per  M  =  $1.98. 

Harold  Cahill  Belyea. 


Shortage  of  Rotenone 

The  Army  has  taken  rotenone  from 
the  farmers.  This  is  a  serious  blow 
because  it  will  cut  down  production 
of  vegetable  crops  next  year.  The 
harm  will  be  widespread.  A  mistake 
has  been  made,  probably  by  some¬ 
body  who  doesn’t  realize  how  ro¬ 
tenone  increases  vegetable  produc¬ 
tion,  chiefly  because  it  doesn’t  burn 
foliage.  They  are  certainly  going  to 
cut  into  the  food  supply  if  we  don’t 
have  the  rotenone  next  year.  What 
are  some  of  the  possible  suostitutes? 

Hunterdon  County,  N.  S.  J.  a.  E. 

There  is  no  complete  replacement 
or  any  single  substitute  for  rotenone- 
bearing  sprays  and  dusts.  The  ro- 
tenone-containing  pesticides  were 
peculiar  in  that  they  could  serve 
both  as  contact  and  stomach  insec¬ 
ticides  for  a  wide  range  of,  but  by 
no  means  all,  insect  pests.  When 
rotenone-bearing  ground  roots  or  ex¬ 
tractives  came  into  general  use.  they 
partially  displaced  a  numner  of  old 
and  standard  insecticides.  Hence,  in 
looking  for  ipaterials  to  take  the  place 
of  rotenone-bearing  pesticides,  we 
must  revert  to  what  was  used  before 
rotenone  entered  the  pest  control 
field. 

As  a  contact  insecticide  in  the  early 


30’s,  nicotine  sulfate,  largely  in  the 
form  of  Black  Leaf  40,  was  exten¬ 
sively  employed,  either  as  a  spray  or 
incorporated  into  a  suitable  dust.  In 
the  meantime,  a  fixed  nicotine  prod¬ 
uct,  Black  Leaf  155  Concentrate,  pri¬ 
marily  designed  as  a  stomach  poison 
in  codling  moth  control,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  more  easily  handled 
material  from  which  to  produce  nico¬ 
tine  dusts.  It  is  therefore  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  nicotine  dusts  and  sprays 
will  find  an  increased  use  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  many  of  those  pests  where 
rotenone  as  a  contact  insecticide  was 
used.  Two  purely  synthetic  contact 
insecticides  have  also  appeared.  These 
are  the  thiocyanate  compounds, 
“Loro”  and  Lethane.  They  will,  in 
part,  fill  some  of  the  uses  of  rotenone. 

It  is  possible  that  the  arsenical 
pesticides,  such  as  lead  and  calcium 
arsenates,  which  the  rotenone  ma¬ 
terials  have  partly  displaced  for  use 
on  vegetables,  may  also  be  unavail¬ 
able  in  adequate  quantities.  Hence, 
a  fluorine  compound  like  barium 
fluosilicate,  the  components  of  which 
are  non- critical  materials,  might 
possibly  be  the  only  generally  avail¬ 
able  inorganic  stomach  insecticide 
with  any  good  background  of  pre¬ 
vious  use,  Harry  F.  Dietz.. 
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DO  THIS!  To  relieve  discomforts, 
one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do 
is  put  a  good  spoonful  of  home- 
tested  Vicks  VapoRub  in  a  bowl 
of  boiling  water. 

Then  feel  the  wonderful  relief 
come  as  you  breathe  in  the 
steaming  medicated  vapors  that 
penetrate  to  the  cold-congested 
upper  breathing  passages!  See 
how  this  soothes  irritation,  quiets 
coughing,  and  helps  clear  the 
head-bringing  grand  comfort. 


FOR  ADDED  RELIEF .  .  .  rub  throat, 
chest  and  back  with  VapoRub  at 
bedtime.  Vicks  VapoRub  works 
for  hours— 2  ways  at  once— to  bring 
relief  from  distress.  Remember— 
it’s  Vicks  VapoRub  you  want. 


BABCOCK'S  HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 

High  White  Leghorn  Pen  in  United  States  for  1942 

THIS  YEAR  WE  WON:  High  White  Leghorn 
pen  at  the  Pennsylvania  Official  Egg  Laying 
Test.  This  pen  was  also  high  White  Leghorn 
pen  in  all  United  States  Egg  Laying  Tests,  all 
Leghorn  Contest  breeders  competing,  for  the 
year  1941-42.  The  record:  3.839  Eggs.  3,940.40 
Points  in  51  weeks.  This  is  303  points  per  bird. 
Also,  this  pen  lived  100%.  Some  laying! 

This  pen  of  hens  were 
all!  full  sisters.  None  were 
out  of  production  at  any 
time  during  the  51 
weeks.  Some  were  hatch¬ 
ed  as  early  as  February 
10,  1941.  No  pause,  no 
molt,  no  mortality. 
There  is  an  interesting 
history  behind  this  pen 
— it’s  yours  free  for  the 
asking. 

GreatLayersforYouToo! 

Babcock’s  Healthy  Chicks 
have  made  great  layers 
for  thousands  of  poul- 
trymen.  They  are  100% 
LADY  ITHACA  pullorum  clean.  Bred 
No.  17-10  High  White  scientifically,  hatched 
Leghorn  Hen  at  Penna.  right,  sorted  carefully. 
Test  this  year.  338  eggs,  you’ll  enjoy  raising  them. 
349  points  in  51  weeks*  We  offer  you  day-old 
chicks  and  hatching  eggs. 
We’ll  be  sold  out  by  January  10th.  So,  order 
yours  early.  We  hatch  the  year  'round.  You'll 
appreciate  the  frankness  of  our  new  1943  catalog. 
Write  for  it  today. 

BABCOCK’S  HATCHERY 

Route  3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


ILEMENTSS 

HICKS^H 


I  jm  1 1 1 ill  wM  and  Poultry 
Meat  needed.  Clements 
Chicks  are  heavy  layers, 
also  good  meat  birds.  Cash  in  on 
the  heavy  demand  by  putting  in 
some  extra  Clements’  Chicks.  Reds, 
and  Barred  Rocks,  and  the  sensational 
Cross  sex-linked  pullets.  Maine-U.S. 
lorum  Clean.  Write  today  for  catalog- 
about  our  co-operative  savings  plan. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,-  Winterport, 


White 
Clem- 
Pul- 
; — tells 


Maine 


Goverment  wants  200  Million  extra  meat  birds.  Put 
your  idle  brooders  to  work  raising  some  of  these. 
Mapes  chicks  are  excellent  for  livability,  growth  and 
feathering,  and  heavy  production  of  moat  or  eggs. 
N.  Y. -U.  S.  Certified  Breeders — New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Crossbreds.  They'll 
make  poultry  profits  for  you.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  R,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  Chicks  with 
the  High  I.  Q.* 


*  In  Poultry  I.  Q.  Means  Inherited  duality 

.  Years  of  concentration  on  breeding 
(PLUS  a  rigid  progeny  testing  pro¬ 
gram  assure  high  Inherited  Quality 
in  Cobb’s  Barred  Rock.  New  Hamp- 
_  shire  and  R.  I.  Red  chicks,  and  in 

the  famous  Cobb's  Crosses.  That’s  what  counts — what 
you  can  expect  when  you  get  Cobb’s  Chicks. 

Write  For  Free  Catalog. 

COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass. 


u,  $.  APPROVED  CHICKS 
200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

Pedigree  sired,  Neuhauser’s  Royal  Mat- 
ings.  Hatched  from  large  eggs,  24-30  oz. 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Reds, 

Wyandottes,  Hatching  now.  Reasonable 
farmer  prices.  Call  at  Neuhauser  Chick 
Hatchery,  Batavia,  New  York,  or  write — 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES  Inc., 

Box  N  Napoleon,  Ohio 


QUALITY  CHICKS 

100%  del.  guar.  Postpaid  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 
(Pullets  Guar.  95%)  100  100  100 

S.  C  White  Leghorns . $9.00  $16.00  $5.00 

Barred  Rocks .  9.50  12.00  9.50 

W.  Rox.  R.  I.  Reds,  Rd-Rox  Cr.  10.00  12.00  10.00 

New  Hamp  Reds . 11.00  13.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  11.00  9.00 

L.  E.  STSAWSER  Box  R.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Ogdensburg  Turkey  Sale 

The  annual  Ogdensburg  pre- 
Thanksgiving  Day  Turkey  Market, 
held  on  November  20,  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  success  since  this  yearly 
sale  was  inaugurated  five  years  ago. 
Eighty  tons  of  turkeys  were  sold  at 
the  best  prices  since  1930,  38  cents 
to  41  cents  a  pound,  dressed,  being 
offered.  Live  turkeys  sold  for  29 
cents  to  30  cents  a  pound.  Thus, 
growers  received  from  10  cents  to  12 
cents  a  pound  more  than  last  year  on 
dressed  birds  and  5  cents  to  7  cents 
a  pound  on  live  birds.  At  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  40  cents  a  pound  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers,  this  means  $64,000 
was  paid  them  altogether. 

Many  buyers  representing  both 
large  and  small  firms  attended,  in¬ 
cluding  firms  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Albany,  Utica, 
Troy,  Watertown,  Oswego,  Saranac 
Lake,  Massena  and  the  Grand  Union 
Markets.  At  least  200  St.  Lawrence 
growers,  with  20,000  to  25,000  birds, 
were  also  present.  Incidentally,  all 
of  their  dressed  turkeys  were  sold. 
Only  a  few  live  birds  remained. 

Spokesmen  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  sponsors  the  an¬ 
nual  event,  said  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  growers  who  sold  at  the  market 
were  satisfied  with  the  price  they 
received.  Some  buyers  stated  that 
the  turkeys  were  the  finest  ever 
brought  into  the  Ogdensburg  mar¬ 
ket.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor,  the  quantity  of  dressed 
turkeys  was  reduced  about  20  tons 
from  the  1941  market.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  ceiling  price  kept  many 
growers  away.  They  are  holding 
their  birds  for  Christmas,  at  which 
time  they  are  hoping  the  ceiling  price 
regulations  may  be  adjusted  upward. 
It  is  reported,  however,  that  the 
maximum  prices  for  turkeys  per 
pound  will  not  be  changed  until 
February  1,  1943. 

The  reason  for  the  rise  in  prices  is 
that  normally  the  East  Coast  draws 
a  large  part  of  its  supply  from  St. 
Lawrence  County  raisers,  Minnesota 
and  adjoining  States  in  the  North¬ 
west  and  from  California.  As  many 
turkeys  have  been  shipped  out  of  the 
country  for  the  armed  forces,  and 
with  prices  frozen,  California  grow¬ 
ers  have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
keep  their  birds  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  trade.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  fewer  trucks  on 
the  road  picking  up  live  birds,  due 
to  the  gas  and  tire  shortage,  at  least 
has  helped  make  for  better  prices  at 
the  Ogdensburg  market. 

Several  days  prior  to  the  sale,  the 
St.  Lawrence  County  Farm  Bureau 
sponsored  a  turkey  killing,  dressing 
and  grading  school  for  market  at 
Rensselaer  Falls  with  Prof.  E.  Y. 
Smith,  turkey  specialist  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  Univers¬ 
ity,  in  charge.  He  lectured  to  many 
St.  Lawrence  County  raisers  who  this 
year  raised  about  40,000  birds. 

New  York.  s.  K. 


Housing  Dimensions 

Would  appreciate  your  advice  on 
Winter  housing  for  100  Rhode  Island 
Reds;  about  what  space  they  require. 

j.  a.  p. 

Hens  such  as  R.  I.  Reds  need  from 
three  and  one-half  to  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  bird.  Thus, 
100  hens  would  require  a  pen  20x20. 
If  you  desire  150  birds  in  a  pen  it 
would  be  preferable  to  use  pens 
24x24.  t.  b.  c. 


Photo — P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Elda  Spencer,  busy  plucking  feathers 
from  one  of  the  turkeys  on  the  Rob¬ 
ert  Spence  farm,  near  Himrod,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y. 


'lOniteA.  PtuJi'ufman  ORSON  0.  KNAPP 


of  Canandaigua,  New  York 


•  •  •  Housed  1488  Pullets  laying 
75%  on  PARK  &  POLLARD 


“Your  Park  8C  Pollard  Pullet 
Rearing  Program  produced 
splendid  results  for  me.  Our 
production  averaged  70%  last 
year  —  is  hitting  75%  this 
year.  We  are  entirely  satisfied 
"with  LAY  or  BUST  Feeds.” 
These  words  from  Poultryman 
Orson  O.  Knapp,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  are  typical  of 
results  enjoyed  by  feeders  everywhere.  Right  now  Park 
8C  Pollard  LAY  or  BUST  DRY  MASH  is  doing  a  bang- 
up  job  in  laying  houses  all  over  the  East.  If  you  want 
profit-producing  results  from  your  flock,  your  move  is 
to  see  a  Park  and  Pollard  dealer  .  .  .  NOW ! 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  COMPANY 

Buffalo,  New  York  Boston,  Mass. 


LAYorBLST  FEEDS 


CHICK  STARTER  •  GROWING  FEED  •  LAYING  MASH 
HI -V ALU  SCRATCH  PELLETS 


it’s  an  see  I 


Bombers  will  lay  eggs  like  this  if  your 
hens  lay  enough  eggs  to  feed  the  pilots 
and  the  factory  workers. 

Hens  always  lay  more  eggs  on  our 
Research  Farm  when  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-A-MIN  is  added  to  the  ration. 


Pan-a-MIN  stimulates  body  functions 
with  its  tonics  and  supplies  egg-build¬ 
ing  material  with  its  minerals.  We  are 
convinced  PAN-A-MIN  will  help  boost 
your  egg  production. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 
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QhhidimoA  Qhs&Ji 

Jhrdt  aCcL&JtA  O.  rlj&cUi! 

,tcYl/Wvut p  QhhiidmjoiA.  /" 

(l tiitL  CL  'JigL  Sjudbtehipihm,  Jo 
JhsL  diwiaL  (yisiW“ 

You  are  busy  this  year,  so  why  not  do  part  of  your 
Christmas  shopping  right  here  on  this  page? 

No  doubt  you  have  several  relatives,  friends  and 
neighbors  whom  you  want  to  remember  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Send  them  a  Gift  Subscription  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

This  clean,  country  journal  is  welcome  in  any 
home.  It  makes  interesting  reading  for  the  whole' 
family.  And  each  issue  serves  throughout  the  year 
as  a  reminder  of  your  thoughtfulness  and  good  will. 

This  type  of  gift  is  inexpensive.  It  costs  less  than 
some  small  article  that  would  be  forgotten  in  a  few 
weeks. 

(jJsl  S&ncL  CL  QkhiAimaA.  QaJucL 

As  you  see  below,  your  $1  works  4  different  ways. 
Just  fill  in  the  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
and  send  a  dollar.  We  send  a  nice  Christmas  Gift 
Card  with  your  name  on  it.  Your  friends  will  re¬ 
ceive  The  Rural  New-Yorker  starting  in  January. 
They  will  be  in. time  for  the  special  annual  Poultry 
issue,  and  the  big  Horticultural  issue  of  1943. 

$1  (Otflkbu  ty  lOciijA*  — 

1—  Buys  3  Friends  a  One-Year  Gift  Subscription 

Each,  or 

2 —  Buys  2  Friends  a  One- Year  Gift  Subscription,  in 

addition  to  a  One- Year  Renewal  for  Your¬ 
self,  or 

3—  Buys  1  Friend  a  One-Year  Gift  Subscription,  plus 

a  1%-year  Renewal  for  yourself,  or 

4—  Buys  4  Friends  each  an  8-Month  Trial  Subscrip¬ 

tion. 

on  DOTTED  LINE -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  a  Gift  Card  and  a  Christmas  Gift  Subscription 
for  the  following  friends: 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . State  . 

Name  . 

Street  or  R.F.D . . . 

Town  . State  . 

Name  . . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . State  . 

Name  . . - . 

Street  or  R.F.D . 

Town  . State  . 

Sender’s  Name  . 

Street  or  R.  F.  D . . 

Town  . State  . 

JhsL  fljUUxaL  VlSLW-Cl}ohksLJv 
333  (Dsl&L  30th  SL.,  {Yhiv  cljohL 


Various  Egg  Auctions 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

Vineland  Egg  and  Poultry  Associa¬ 
tion.  Telephone  Vineland  543.  G.  M. 
Luff,  auction  master.  Egg  prices 
November  27. 

White  Eggs  Low 

Fancy  Extra . $0.57 

Fancy  Medium . 45 

Grade  A  Extra . 56 

Grade  A  Medium  . . .  .44% 

Producer’s  Extra . 53  % 

Producer’s  Medium  ..  .43% 


Pullets  . 4014 

Peewees . 32% 

Ducks . 43% 

Jumbos  . 63% 

Brown  Eggs 

Fancy  Extra . 54 

Fancy  Medium  . 44% 

Grade  A  Extra . 53 

Grade  A  Medium  ...  .44 

Producer’s  Extra . 50% 

Producer’s  Medium  .  .43% 

Pullets  . 38 


Peewees 


Total  cases  sold — 1,977. 


.29% 


High 

$0.61% 

.49 

.58% 

.50% 

.55% 

.45% 

•41% 

.32% 

.433/4 

.63% 

.54% 

.46 

.53% 

.48 

.50% 

.433/4 

.38 

.29% 


Butler,  Pa. 

Butler  Cooperative  Egg  Auction. 
Mark  R.  Weser,  auction  manager. 
Auctions  Tuesday  and  Friday,  9  A.M. 
Egg  prices  November  27. 

White  Eggs  Low 

Fancy  Large . $0.54% 

Fancy  Medium  . 43 

Extra  Large . 54% 

Extra  Medium . 42% 

Standard  Large . 53 

Standard  Medium  ...  .43% 

Producer’s  Large  ...  .48 

Producer’s  Medium  .  .40  34 

Pullets — Select* . 38  % 


Pullets  . 38% 


Peewees 
Checks 

Brown  Eggs 


.323/4 

.323/4 


High 

$0.58% 

.463/4 

•57% 

.463/4 

.53 

.43% 

•50% 

.403/4 

.393/4 

.38% 

.323/4 

.323/4 


Fancy  Large . 

.52% 

•53% 

Fancy  Medium . 

.43 

.43 

Extra  Large  . 

.52  x 

•52% 

Exrta  Medium  . 

.43 

.43 

Producer’s  Large  .... 

•47% 

.47% 

Producer’s  Medium  . . 

.39% 

.39% 

Pullets  . 

.35% 

•35% 

Peewees  . 

.27 

.27 

Total  cases  sold — 648. 

Flemington, 

N.  J. 

Flemington  Auction  Market. 

Tele- 

phone  Flemington  242.  Egg 

prices 

November  27. 

White  Eggs 

Low 

High 

N.  J.  Fancy  Extra  .  . . . 

f0.59 

$0.63% 

N.  J.  Fancy  Medium  . 

.47 

.50% 

N.  J.  Grade  A  Extra  . 

.57 

.60% 

N.  J.  Grade  A  Medium 

.46 

.523/4 

N.  J.  Pullets  . 

.41 

N.  J.  Peewees  . 

•31% 

_ 

Ducks  . 

.45% 

Brown  Eggs 

N.  J.  Fancy  Extra  . . . 

.54% 

•54% 

N.  J.  Fancy  Medium  . 

.45 

.45 

N.  J.  Grade  A  Extra  . . 

.53 

.53 

N.  J.  Grade  A  Medium 

.44% 

.46% 

N.  J.  Pullets  . 

.35% 

.35%' 

N.  J.  Peewees  . 

.32% 

.32% 

Ducks  . 

■ 

Total  cases  sold — 1,244. 


Brockton,  Mass. 

Brockton  Cooperative  Egg  Auction 
Association,  Inc.,  H.  Whelan,  Man¬ 
ager.  Egg  auctions  held  every  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday  at  1: 15  P.M 
Poultry  auction  every  Tuesday  al 
1:30  P.M.  Egg  prices  November  27, 
Brown  Eggs  Low  High 

Mass,  large  special  ..$0.53  $0.54 

Mass,  medium  special  .42%  .43% 

Pullets  . 32  .34 

Total  cases  sold — 1,201. 


Derry,  N.  H. 

New  Hampshire  Egg  Producer’; 
Cooperative.  Telephone  Derry  204 
Egg  prices  November  27. 


Double  Yolk  .  . . 

Low 

High 

$0.60 

Very  large  , . . . 

.56 

Special  large  . . 

. $0.53 

.54 

Special  medium 

. 42% 

.43 

Pullets  . 

. 32 

.33 

Total  cases  sold — 1,224. 


Egg 


Lynn,  Mass. 

Maine  Poultry  Cooperative, 
prices  November  27. 

Low  High 

Special  large  brown.  .$0.53  $0.54 

Special  med.  brown . .  .42  .43 

Pullets  . 33  .34 

Total  cases  sold — 362. 


CHICKS 
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BBS- F-  Vo 


sti«  CH1CV.0  to-  Tlg 

Others  can  tell 
you  that  their  chicks  are 
the  most  profitable — BUT  here  is  actual 
proof  of  the  money-making  qualities  of 
Hall’s  Chicks.  Don’t  be  misled  by  wild, 
extravagant  claims.  Get  Hall’s  Chicks 
and  GET  RESULTS  LIKE  THIS. 

We  are  offering  our  usual — 

Special  5%  Discount1 

for  all  orders  placed  before  Feb.  1st. 
with  cash  in  full,  for  delivery  after 
Feb.  1st.  Forecast  your  WINTER  and 
SPRING  needs  and  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  to  get  Hall’s 
Quality  Chicks  at  this 
substantial  saving. 

GET  THE  FACTS 

Send  for  your  copy 
of  our  catalog.  It 
contains  the  facts  on 
Profitable  Egg  and 
Meat  production  from 
Hall’s  Chicks. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX. SO  WAlLlN&toRD,  CONN 


Blueblood 
of  Chickdom! 


All  Kerr  Chicks  have  blue  rib¬ 
bons  in  the  family— prizes  for  high 
egg  production.  It’s  in  the  blood, 
and  blood  will  tell! 

Kerr  breeders  are  carefully  se¬ 
lected  for  health,  early  maturity, 
high  egg  production— blood-tested 
for  Pullorum  (B.W.D.)  by  the 
slow-tube  agglutination  method  on 
the  240-acre  Kerr  Breeding  Farm. 
Stock  your  farm  exclusively  with 
Kerr  Chicks,  for  heavy  layers, 
meaty  broilers,  more  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program,  Kerr  is  producing 
more  chicks  than  ever  before — at 
no  sacrifice  of  the  quality  poultry- 
men  have  identified 
with  Kerr  for  35  years. 

Write  or  call  for  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide ,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer.  Branches  in: 

N.  J.;  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
N.  Y. :  Binghamton,  Bayport,  L.  I.,  East 
Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady;  PENNA. :  Dunmore,  Lancaster, 
Belleville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield; 
CONN.:  Danbury.  (Address  Dept.  19  ) 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

1 9  RAILROAD  AVE,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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The  Henyard 

=  By  T.  B.  Charles  = 


Commercial  Chicks 

Could  you  tell  me  if  it  is  better  to 
keep  chickens  in  a  coop,  with  the  new 
scientific  lighting  system  or  let  them 
run  around?  Can  I  purchase  a 
chicken  house  ready  made?  Do  you 
know  anyone  with  chickens  to  sell  for 
immediate  use?  mrs.  a.  e.  a. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

For  a  small  flock  it  is  probably 
easier  to  house  chickens  in  a  build¬ 
ing  where  about  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  is  allowed.  Then,  provide 
a  small  yard  of  eight  to  ten  square 
feet  per  bird,  and  if  possible  have 
two  yards  that  can  be  alternated  to 
avoid  contamination.  However,  it  is 
not  essential  to  have  a  yard.  It  is  the 
practice  in  many  commercial  flocks 
to  keep  the  birds  confined  to  the 
house  for  the  year  round  after  they 
are  placed  in  laying  quarters.  If  you 
will  look  through  the  columns  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  you  will  find  the 
names  of  poultrymen  from  whom  you 
can  purchase  ready-to-lay  pullets, 
and  equipment. 


Sore  Feet 

What  is  the  trouble  with  my 
chickens,  Between  their  toes  it  is 
swollen  and  looks  blue;  it  is  soft  to 
the  touch.  They  use  their  feet  to 
scratch,  but  I  was  afraid  that  they 
might  all  get  this.  J.  K. 

Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

Your  Leghorns,  no  doubt,  are 
affected  with  Bumblefoot.  fThis  is 
caused  by  injury  to  the  feet  due  to 
lack  of  sufficient  litter,  or  alighting  on 
some  place  where  the  birds  can  in¬ 
jure  their  feet.  The  swelling  can  be 
treated  as  any  corn  or  sore.  The 
primary  thing  is  to  fix  things  so  that 
the  birds  cannot  injure  their  feet  by 
jumping  down  off  too  high  roosts,  or 
on  floors  with  scarcity  of  litter.  This 
pen  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  then  the  new  pullets  can 
be  housed. 


Weak  Leg  Infection 

My  chickens  are  five  months  old 
and  in  the  flock  I  have  noticed  some 
have  weak  legs.  They  have  free 
range  and  there  have  not  been  any 
chickens  where  they  are  kept  for 
two  years.  They  get  plenty  of  greens 
and  growing  mash  and  scratch  grain 
twice  a  day.  Their  feed  is  a  standard 
brand.  They  also  get  milk  and  eat 
very  well.  What  is  the  matter  with 
them?  J.  a. 

Mercer  County,  N.  J. 

It  is  very  probable  that  your  pul¬ 
lets,  losing  the  use  of  their  legs,  are 
affected  with  chronic  coccidiosis,  or 
possibly  the  Leucosis  complex.  This 
causes  the  birds  severely  affected  to 
lose  the  use  of  one  or  both  legs, 
sometimes  one  wing.  Birds  also  get 
thin  and  appear  unthrifty.  Good 
sanitation  is  the  best  prevention  until 
some  method  of  control  has  been 
worked  out.  Some  of  the  “sulpha” 
drugs  are  being  tried  out,  but  as  yet 
no  control  is  definitely  known.  In 
case  your  birds  have  blindness,  tu¬ 
mors,  or  big  livers,  this  might  indi¬ 
cate  the  Leucosis  complex.  To  date 
there  is  no  method  of  control  known. 
Those  birds  affected  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  flock  and  destroyed. 


Ailing  Chicks 

Two  of  my  chicks  seemed  to  have 
the  colic.  We  found  them  lying  in 
the  coop  by  themselves.  I  took  them 
into  the  house  and  was  advised  to 
keep  them  warm.  One  died  the  next 
day  and  the  other  one  seemed  to  get 
better,  but  was  not  very  lively.  His 
crop  never  seemed  to  be  full  like  the 
other  chicks  and  today  he  was  lying 
around  again.  Is  it  harmful  to  give 
chickens  castor  oil  (1  drop)  for  colic? 

Bergen  County,  N.  J.  mrs.  r.  r. 

Some  chicks  never  seem  to  get  a 
start,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  lose 
one  or  two  chicks  as  you  mention. 
Castor  oil  is  all  right  to  give  chickens. 
Usually,  however,  Epsom  salts  or  mo¬ 
lasses  (  1  part  to  16  parts  water)  are 
used  for  flushing  agents  and  can  be 
given  when  needed  to  the  whole  flock. 


Poultry  Data 

Please  tell  me  about  what  sum  of 
money  American  consumers  paid  for 
hens’  eggs  in  any  one  recent  year. 
And  also  what  they  paid  for  hens 
and  cocks  as  meat.  e.  a.  w. 

In  1941  the  following  prices  and 
amounts  of  poultry  products  were 
used:  Chickens,  20.3  pounds;  per 

capita  poultry  consumption,  dressed, 
23.9  pounds;  turkeys,  3.6  pounds. 
Average  retail  price,  32.6c  per  pound. 
Spent  per  capita  for  poultry,  $7.79; 
total  for  U.  S.,  $1,028,280,000.  Per 
capita  egg  consumption,  26.3  dozen; 
average  retail  price  for  eggs,  39.7c 
per  dozen;  spent  per  capita  for  eggs, 
$10.44;  total  for  U.  S.,  $1,378,080,000. 
Per  capita  expenditure  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  $18.23;  total  expenditure  for 
U.  S.,  $2,406,360,000. 


Bloody  Eggs  and  Fleas 

Can  you  tell  me  what  causes  bloody 
spots  in  hens’  eggs?  Do  fleas  get  in 
hens’  nests?  j.  d. 

Blood  spots  in  hens’  eggs  are  caused 
by  one  of  two  things:  First,  a  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  blood  vessel  as  the  egg  yolk 
is  released  from  its  sac  or  follicle. 
This  clot  of  blood  then  passes  along 
with  the  yolk  into  the  oviduct  of  the 
hen  and  is  included  as  part  of  the 
egg.  Second,  the  possibility  of  the 
rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the  ovi¬ 
duct  as  the  egg  is  being  completed. 
Feeding  a  ration  well  fortified  with 
Vitamin  D,  or  giving  birds  access  to 
direct  sunshine  will  help  to  reduce 
these  conditions.  They  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  eliminated. 

Fleas  may  get  in  hens’  nests,  but 
you  are  more  likely  to  find  red  mites 
there.  The  red  mites  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  for  a  considerable  time  by 
painting  the  places  where  they  con¬ 
gregate  under  the  bottom  of  the  nests, 
and  in  the  cracks  and  crevices,  with 
a  red  mite  paint  such  as  carbolineum. 


A  meeting  of  the  Rural  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  office,  333  West  30th  Street,  on 
December  14,  1942,  at  1  p.  m.  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  directors  and 
such  other  business  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  Board  of  Directors  will 
meet  immediately  thereafter.  The 
regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  January  11, 
1943.  A  full  attendance  is  requested. 

Rural  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

M.  G.  Keyes,  Secretary. 


World’s  Record  Rhode  Island  pen  owned  by  Crooks  Farm,  North  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  which  was  recently  purchased  by  Ralph  S.  Moseley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
for  the  record  price  of  $1,000.  This  pen  made  its  record  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Egg  Laying  Contest,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  laying  3,836  eggs  with  4,089.70  points 

in  the  51-week  period. 


The  American  Hen 
Rates  A  Citation 


SHE  IS  AMONG  the  many  unsung  heroes  and  heroines  of 
this  war.  Last  year  the  Government  called  for  50  billion 
eggs  in  1942,  a  goal  which  some  called  unattainable.  But 
poultrymen  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  waded  in.  They  knew 
they  had  to  feed  better,  and  they  did.  And  now,  with  the 
year  drawing  to  a  close,  they  can  almost  say  "we've  done  it." 
The  latest  figures  show  the  American  hen  ahead  of  her 
schedule.  At  her  present  pace,  that  50  billion  total  will  be 
reached  and  passed. 

But  neither  the  hens  nor  the  poultrymen  are  resting  on 
their  laurels.  They're  keeping  on,  and  they'll  keep  on  in  '43, 
and  they'll  keep  on  until  this  war  is  just  another  notch  in 
Uncle  Sam's  rifle  butt. 

Such  tremendous  production  of  eggs  can  be  achieved  only 
by  good  laying  mashes.  Many  good  laying  mashes  contain 
CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL,  and  get  a  substantial  part  of  their  pro¬ 
tein  and  vitamin  A  therefrom.  A  greater  tonnage  of  CORN 
GLUTEN  MEAL  is  being  used  in  poultry  rations  now  than  ever 
before — a  fact  that  makes  us  a  little  proud  of  our  small  part 
in  a  great  job. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

DIAMOND 

OLDEST  AND  BIGGEST 
SELLING  BRAND  OF 


CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 


MEAT 


'and  meat.  Get  strong,  big-bodied 
chicks  that  live,  grow  fast,  maturei 
early.  30-day  Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old 
pullet  and  cockerel  chicks  available^ 
Rock  Cross  for  broilers.  Write  today.' 


Be  sure  this  year— with  the  “dual- 
purpose’*  bird!  Buy  Hubbard's  New 
Haropshires  —  chicks  balanced -bred  — 
through  an  8 -point  Balanced  Breeding 
Program  —  for  heavy  production  of  eggs 

HUBBARD  FARM! 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iniiiii  liiiiiiin iiiiiiiiiiiniii iiiiiiiii mu 1 1 mi  mu  limit 
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Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  12,  1942 


A  LG  E  R 

Golden  Hamps 


AN  IMPROVED 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Yes,  they  are  ''golden''  because  they  retain  the 
true  golden  coloring  and  also  the  money-making 
characteristics  of  genuine  original  New  Hamp- 
shires.  Alger  has  improved  on  sound  Granite  State 
foundation  stock. 

8,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  1st  3  Weeks 

Alger  Chicks  won  Grand  Championship  at  Boston 
Alger  Eggs  won  first  at  Massachusetts  Egg  Show 
Alger  Chicks  won  Grand  Championship  at  New  Haven 
Alger  Chicks  placed  first  at  Meriden,  Conn. 
Alger  Chicks  and  Eggs  first  at  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 
Winners  at  every  show  entered.  We  will  ship  you 
chicks  of  the  same  breeding. 

Golden  Damps  are  Bred  for  both  Meat  &  Eggs 

Beal  “Golden-Hamps"  can  be  obtained  only  at 
ana  Alger  Farms,  where  they  have  been 
Jfc  perfected. 

FREE  CATALOG:  Describes  this 
profit-making  strain.  Send  today 
Aw  for  your  copy. 

Supply  Is  limited,  as  we  set  only 
eggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
Get  your  Chick  reservations  in 
early.  Small  deposit  protects  you. 

ALGER  FARMS 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER,  Jr. 
Box  3,  *  Brockton,  Mass* 


WHlTEfrOCK 


I"  All  Eggs  used  are  trom  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 

■  RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
■  eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS.  I 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENTERS 


CEHa 


The  Birds  That  Put  PROFIT 
In  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Our  outstanding  records  at  laying  tests,  prove  the 
definite  superiority  of  Parmenters  Proven  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Get  Parmenter  Beds  and  Get  Results. 
Day  Old  Bed  Chicks  —  Sex-Linked  Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


Htv)  WAR*TI M E  s«Hnc  PLAN 
WENE  R.O.P. s;r«i CHICKS 


B&  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLETS 

More  2-to-5-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  200-314 
Egg  R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  R.O.Pn 
male  mated  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds.  Sold  on  14-day  replace* 
ment  guarantee  —  details  free.* 

BIG  SAVINGS  EARLY  ORDERS,  In  Addition 

,r  CROSSBREEDS.  Blood-Tested.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved. 
HATCHES  YEAR.  ’ROUND.  Capacity  1,800,000  Eggs.  100%  live  SAFE 
delivery.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  War-Time  Money  Saving  Plan 
and  Early  Order  discounts. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DopL  N-3,  VINELAND, N.J. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

roi’/o'/SPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  NATION’S 

STRAIN 

which  all  the  profit-making  quali- 
of  the  breed  have  been  intensified. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 
EW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE.  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


GARRISON  Meat  Crosses 

Starting  with  fine  pure  breeds,  we  have  developed 
strains  of  meat  crosses  that  are  building  our 
reputation  sky-high. 

Corn-Bock,  Wyandotte-Bock,  Bock-Bed,  and  Bed- 
Bock  crosses ;  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks,  Bar¬ 
red  Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  and  White  Leghorns. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19-G  E.  Commerce  Street,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


1.95%  Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckls. 

— I*  ioo%  live  del.  100  100  100 

large  Typo  Hanson  Sired  Leghorns. $11.00  $18.00  $6.00 

la?”0 Blocks  i“n.**B^;::::::  .Too  \Im  .?:8o 

VRoxN  II.  Beds,  Bed-Bock  Cr.  12  00  14.00  12.00 

IcEvy  jfixgd . .  10. 00  ....  I0» CO 

Got  Your  Orders  in  for  January  and  February. 

Ill  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1943  Catalog  Free. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 
•.  B.  LEISTER,  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BIG  20%  DISCOUNT 

On  genuine  Ferris  Large  White  Leghorns.  For  early 
orders  only.-  225-321  egg  averages  in  Ferris  flocks. 
We  urge  you  to  order  early,  as  we  know  there  will  be 
a  chick  shortage  next  Spring.  Write  for  1943  Catalog. 
Discount  and  Prices. 

GEO.  B.  FERRIS,  Box  100,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Good  for  egg  or  meat 
profits.  Vt.-U.S.  pul- 
iorum  clean.  Straight 
run  or  sexed.  Write 
for  booklet. 
CHAMBERLIN 
Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt, 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Nathan  Silverstein,  an  egg  dealer, 
operating  from  43  Jay  Street,  later 
from  328  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y., 
has  made  no  adequate  adjustment 
for  the  unsigned  and  protested  checks 
sent  in  payment  for  shipments  of 
eggs.  We  presented  claims  to  him 
on  behalf  of  several  shippers.  One 
claim  was  paid  in  small  sums  at 
long  drawn  out  intervals.  Last  July 
he  claimed  to  have  sent  payment 
direct  to  shippers  for  protested  checks 
but  the  shippers  never  received  them. 
Silverstein  advised  that  one  account 
for  $115  had  been  withdrawn.  This 
too  was  untrue.  The  promises  and 
evasions  definitely  place  Nathan  Sil¬ 
verstein  in  the  class  of  dealers  who 
deliberately  evade  responsibilities. 

For  the  last  seven  months,  against 
our  better  judgment,  we  gave  him 
extensions  of  time,  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  make  good.  He  is  fertile  in 
promises  and  excuses  but  they  do 
not  pay  farmers  for  eggs  shipped 
and  shipments  to  him  are  not  rec¬ 
ommended. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  check 
for  the  full  amount  owed  me. 

Not  only  did  I  need  this  money  but 
it  gave  me  a  great  satisfaction  to  get 
it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much 
and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  you 
did  to  collect  this  debt,  because 
surely  without  your  help  I  would 
never  have  received  it. 

This  is  a  wonderful  service  that 
you  extend  to  your  subscribers. 

New  York.  g.  c.  h. 

Our  reader  sent  an  order  for  used 
clothes  that  were  not  as  he  expected 
and  he  felt  were  misrepresented.  He 
asked  for  a  refund  but  the  company 
insisted  on  being  given  another  op¬ 
portunity  to  please  him.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  had  lost  confidence  in  their 
goods  and  asked  for  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  guarantee,  which 
promised  refunds  on  unsatisfactory 
goods.  When  the  request  was  made, 
they  were  reluctant  to  return  the  re¬ 
mittance  but  we  finally  induced  them 
to  refund  it. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  became  of 
the  building  “Hudson  Towers”?  I 
received  $3.84  for  my  thousand  dol¬ 
lar  bond  when  distribution  was  made 
in  final  settlement.  Berry  &  Com¬ 
pany  sold  me  the  bond  and  used  to 
send  me  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Inves¬ 
tor’s  Digest”  once  a  month.  I  wrote 
them  that  my  investment  was  not 
digesting  very  well  and  in  reply  they 
sent  a  letter  saying  they  would  be 
glad  to  put  me  in  something  to  make 
up  for  my  loss  in  Hudson  Towers. 
I  did  not  trust  them  again.  They  are 
gone,  but  what  became  of  the  Towers. 

New  York.  g.  e.  c. 

The  properties  securing  the  Hud¬ 
son  Towers  bonds  were  sold  at  fore¬ 
closure  and  after  expenses  were  paid 
bondholders  received  a  cash  distri¬ 
bution  of  about  $3.90  per  $1,000  bond 
in  final  settlement.  The  old  com¬ 
pany  was  out  entirely  and  the  bonds 
are  now  without  any  value  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  large  apartment  house  is 
being  run  by  parties  who  bought  it 
at  the  foreclosure  and  they  have  no 
interest  in  old  bondholders. 

We  are  having  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  egg  crates.  If  we  could  buy  the 
insides  we  could  make  the  wooden 
part.  Can  you  suggest  anything  to 
help.  l.  E.  G. 

New  York. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  wooden 
egg  cases  but  a  number  of  box  manu¬ 
facturers  are  offering  fiber  board  egg 
cases.  One  manufacturer  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  case  with  a  removable  lid 
which  is  made  of  weatherproof  ma¬ 
terial.  It  would  be  advisable  for  egg 
shippers  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
fiber  board  cases  if  they  are  unable 
to  get  the  wooden  cases. 

I  was  hired  to  help  sell  air  con¬ 
ditioners  in  1941  by  Thomas  McCon- 
nack  of  Londonville,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
working  on  straight  commission.  I 
was  to  get  $10  for  each  machine  sold 
and  he  owes  me  $70  which  I  couldn’t 
collect,  but  always  got  plenty  of 
promises,  I  understand  he  did  the 
same  thing  to  others.  He  gave  me 
an  I.O.U.  for  $25,  which  I  still  have. 
Would  appreciate  it  if  you  could  help 
me.  MRS.  f.  s.  N. 

N.  Y. 

Mr.  McConnack  answered  none  of 
our  letters.  An  attorney  endeavored 
to  collect  the  account  but  reports 
that  he  has  had  no  success  in  locat¬ 
ing  him.  We  would  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Connack’s  present  whereabouts. 


A  repair  man,  giving  his  name  as 
Robert  Sloan,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  called 
at  my  house  and  did  some  work  on 
my  sewing  machine.  He  claimed  he 
put  in  a  new  bearing  and  agreed  to 
send  three  drawers  and  a  package 
of  correct  needles.  I  paid  him  for 
the  work  and  new  material.  He 
never  sent  the  latter  and  the  “work” 
proved  to  be  very  faulty.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  much  worse  after  he  fixed 
it.  He  said  he  hitch  hiked  from  place 
to  place.  Have  you  heard  of  him? 

Penna.  t.  e.  h. 

We  have  not  heard  of  this  man. 
We  publish  the  incident  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  fact  that  it  is 
unwise  to  trust  people  who  have  no 
credentials  and  are  unknown.  The 
address  given  is  evidently  fictitious. 
A  responsible  party  will  have  some 
way  of  identifying  himself  and  the 
irresponsible  person  does  more  harm 
than  good,  as  in  this  case.  If  you 
are  solicited  for  work  by  some  one 
who  just  happens  to  be  in  your 
neighborhood,  check  up  on  him  before 
you  give  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
a  bungling  job  for  you. 

Herbert  G.  Joerger,  a  produce 
merchant,  failed  three  years  ago.  The 
failure  appeared  normal  and  he  was 
adjudged  bankrupt  by  the  court  but 
the  referee  on  investigation  found 
several  peculiarities  in  the  books  and 
his  petition  for  discharge  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy  was  denied.  Further  inves¬ 
tigation  revealed  that  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  assets  and  had  improperly 
transferred  money  and  property  and 
had  conspired  to  defeat  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  law.  He  has  now  pleaded 
guilty  to  two  charges — concealment 
of  assets  and  conspiracy.  He  will  be 
sentenced  shortly.  The  Produce 
Alliance,  Inc.  maintained  all  along 
that  the  bankruptcy  had  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  trickery  and  continued  to 
press  the  case  and  their  work  proves 
that  they  will  not  countenance  bank¬ 
ruptcies  that  are  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  customers. 

In  June  1940  I  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Williams  Poultry 
Equipment  Company,  Inc.  of  North- 
wood,  New  Hampshire  and  ordered 
four  range  shelters  and  eight  range 
feeders,  enclosing  a  check  for  $66.00 
payment  in  full.  They  promised 
shipment  in  two  weeks.  They  con¬ 
tinued  to  promise  shipments  “next 
week”  but  I  have  never  received  any 
goods  whatever  from  them.  I  have 
written  several  times  but  have  had 
no  reply  to  my  letters.  Can  you  help 
me  get  the  goods  or  a  refund  of  my 
$66.00?  s.  c.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

Letters  to  the  Williams  Poultry 
Equipment  Company,  Inc.  were  re¬ 
turned  from  Hopewell,  N.  J.  unde¬ 
livered.  They  were  traced  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  it  was  stated  the  pro¬ 
prietor  resided  in  Connecticut,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  make  the  collec¬ 
tion.  The  complaint  is  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  their  attention. 

I  have  received  the  money  from 
that  concern.  Thank  you  very  much. 
They  will  never  hear  from  me  again. 
The  money  would  never  have  been 
returned  if  you  had  not  gotten  after 
them.  Thirty-six  years  ago  my  par¬ 
ents  moved  on  a  farm  and  I  have 
been  reading  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
ever  since.  It  surely  is  the  best 
paper  published.  Many  is  the  time 
I  read  “Nell  Beverly,  Farmer”  when 
I  was  a  child,  and  we  still  use  some 
of  the  recipes  in  the  cook  book  we 
received  from  you  so  many  years  ago. 

Penna.  mrs.  e.  g. 

We  are  glad  our  service  was  effec¬ 
tual.  It  is  most  interesting  to  hear 
from  our  older  readers  and  to  know 
Nell  Beverly  still  exists.  We  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  it.  The  cook  book  too 
met  with  a  warm  welcome  and  it  is 
good  to  know  it  is  still  in  use.  Others 
make  a  similar  report  but,  of  course, 
both  books  are  out  of  print. 

Everett  B.  Chambers,  R.  No.  1, 
Galena,  Ohio,  is  tracing  his  family 
history.  His  great  grandfather,  Cy¬ 
rus  Chambers,  was  born  November 
5,  1795  at  Tunbridge,  Orange  County, 
Vermont,  and  was  a  son  of  Robert 
and  Martha  (Smith)  Chambers,  of 
the  same  State.  Cyrus  was  left  an 
orphan  and  lived  with  David  Camp¬ 
bell  and  went  West  with  him  in  1815. 
He  married  Susanna  Jaynes  in  Genoa, 
Delaware  County,  Ohio.  If  any  Ver¬ 
mont  person  can  give  any  information 
of  Cyrus  or  his  brother  John,  it  will 
be  appreciated.  Tombstones  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  possible  source. 


WARREN  SCORES 
NEW  RECORDS  1 

In  1941-42.  all  over  the  country.  Warren  birds 
again  scored  sensational  victory  after 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years  a  heavy  breed  pen 
led  the  field  at  the  1941-42  Michigan  Egg  Laying 
Contest  when  Warren's  pen  of  R.  I.  Beds  won 
first  place  with  2,992  eggs,  3,133  points.  What  8 
more,  in  other  nationwide  contests,  Warren  hatl 
a  grand  total  of  27  300-point  birds. 

LONG-LIFE  LAYERS  ^  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  record  high  production,  Warren  blrda 
are  remarkably  rugged.  Their  longevity  is  at¬ 
tested  by  Lifetime  Records  made  at  Vineland 
HEN  Test  In  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Classes. 
This  year  our  pen  rated  First  High  Pen,  All 
Breeds,  in  the  Third  Year  Class,  1941-42,  also 
First  High  Bed  Pen  to  date. 

IITH  CONSECUTIVE  MASS.  CONTRACT 
In  competition  with  every  R.O.P.  breeder  In 
Massachusetts,  J.  J.  Warren  for  the  11th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  was  awarded  the  1942  contract  for  de¬ 
livery  of  25,000  chicks  to  State  Institutions.  Eight 
W.arren  flocks  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird! 

YOU  GET  THE  SAME  STOCK 
All  Warren  Bed  and  Book-Red  Cross  Chlcka  are 
of  the  same  blood  as  Warren’s  Contest  winners. 
Yet  prices  are  no  higher  than  those  of  many 
commercial  hatcheries. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1943  Prices  and  File  Orders 
Early  to  Avoid  Disappointment. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


'XXJPVJ  Bonded  Against  B.W. 


KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Kauder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  in  1942  con¬ 
tests  set  a  new  World  Record  for  average 
production  per  bird,  all  birds  entered,  5 
pens  or  more 

which  is  34.63  eggs,  45.43  points  more 
than  the  average  of  all  other  competitors, 
ail  breeds,  on  this  basis.  Also  high 
5-year  average. 

EARNING  POWER 

That’s  official  proof  that  the  Kauder 
strains  are  unexcelled  for  the  earning 
power  you  want.  Write  for  catalog. 

Irviag  Kauder,  Box  100,  New  Paltz,  N.Y. 


I 

s 


ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6  00 

Barred,  Whito  &  Buff  Bocks _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

B.  I.  Reds.  New  Hampshires....  12.00  14.50  13.50 
Bed-Rock  or  Bock-Red  Cross....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


OHLS  BIG.  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
making  varieties:  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Kooks, 
Rock-Red  and  Red-Rock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Reds,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices.  A  hatch  every  week. 

Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list. 
OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
Box  X.  -  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD.  MASS. 


CASH  PROFITS  IN  TURKEYS 

Read  latest  brooding,  feeding,  growing,  marketing  tips. 
Subscribers’  questions  answered  free.  One  year  $1.00. 
TURKEY  WORLD,  Desk  73,  MOUNT  MORRIS,  ILL. 

BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS 

STARTED  PELLET  CHICKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  All  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

EGGS  VITAL  WAR  FOOD 

For  profitable,  up-to-minute  tips,  reed  America's 
leading  poultry  magazine.  One  year  25c;  five  years  SI. 
Agents  Wanted. 

POULTRY  TRIBUNE,  Dept.  29,  Mount  Morris,  III. 

MATTERN'S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

Stained  Antigen  Method.  Healthy  Chicks  Guaranteed 
Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Straight  Bun  Bar.  or  Wh.  Rocks, 
Rock-Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Cornish-Hamps. :  W. 
Giants  $10-100.  H.  Mix.  $9.  Circular. 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks.  Leghorn^ 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish.  Crosses;  Poults.  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free! 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTENHOUSE.  Rt.  2.  Telford.  Pa. 

CHICKS 

Barred  Bock,  R.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Reds,  White 
Rocks,  Broiler  Crosses.  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly 
— year  'round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfield,  N.  J. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts.  Dome’s  White  Holland 
Bourbons.  Michigan  largest  Turkey  Hatchery.  500,0( 
poults  in  1943.  New  catalog  ready — Special  discoun 
of  from  3  to  6c  per  poult  on  orders  booked  now.  Ii 

quire  today.  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mid 


Onalltv  Pnillfc  ®'rom  5  Profitable  Breeds.  Blood 
Y,  ,  V,  1  UUlla  tested  Breeders.  Prices  Beasonabl. 

Circular  Free,  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville,  Ps 


Dllf  HI  IMfiC  Imperial  Mommoth  Pekins  $20-100 
vuviuinuj  Meadowbrook,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa 


white  yh!IK\<g%^YS 

A  big  35c-Packet,  American  Beauty 
Red,  White  and  Blue  Aster  Seeds,  all 


yours  free!  Send  stamp  for  postage— * 
write  today.  Maule's  Seed  Book  Free. 

m.  Henry  Maule,  214  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Live  and  Dressed  Ilf  AMTFft  lambs.  Rabbits, 
poultry.  Calves,  WWMIMIEU  Eggs,  Pigeons 
ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
1  Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 
G.  H.  LJKiWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  -  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 
(liefer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 


SHIP  US  YOUR  EGGS 

Brown  eggs  bring  top  prices  in  the  Boston 
Market.  White  also  in  demand.  Fair  treat¬ 
ment  and  prompt  payment.  Free  market 
information  upon  request. 

NORMAN  B.  SMALL  CO. 

1  Faneoil  Hall  Market  Boston,  Massachusetts 


C  U  f  n  Your  live  poultry  to  New  York's  oldest 
*  *  live  poultry  house.  Established  1883. 

WE  ARE  BONDED  AND  LICENSED  DfcALERS 

Write  for  quotations,  tags,  crates,  shipping  instruc¬ 
tions.  Free  holiday  calendar. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Bex  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SHIP  TOUR  WHITE  AND  BROWN  EGGS 
TO  W.  P.  HENTZE  &  H.  GRAD  TO 

17  Jay  St,  r  Bonded  New  York  City 


WANTED  EGGS  OF  ALL  KINDS! 

Bonded  &  Licensed  N.  Y.  S.  Net  Return  Dealer. 

S.  MEYER  &  SON.  Inc.,  300  Greenwich  St,  New  York 


"W  anted  ^scrw1& 

pick  up  used  oil  cans  from  filling  stations  and  gar¬ 
ages.  There  are  thousands  of  these  cans  available 
and  we  pay  well  for  them.  Same  man  can  also  sell 
our  paste  mechanics’  hand  soap  to  these  garages,  men 
in  shops,  factories,  etc.  Write  for  full  information. 
ADVERTISER  4586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Write  for  low  money¬ 
saving  prices,  carpet 
warps,  rug  fillers, 
repair  parts  for  all 
looms,  accurate  and  inexpensive  beam  counter. 
OR  RUG  COMPANY,  DEPT.  110,  LIMA,  OHIO 


FOR  INVENTORS  !e 

Write  today  for  valuable  72-page  booklet  "How  to  Get 
Your  Patent"  and  "Record  of  Invention"  form — both  free. 

L.  F.  Randolph,  591  Columbian  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Cooling  fb  ? 

Also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined  (64x72) 
$3.25.  Rust  preventing  compound  a  gallon  can  30c. 

PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROLLS  DEVELOPED —si 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25s. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE,  UCROSSE.  WI8. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-In  bathtub.  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 
fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.  C. 


Buy  Tractor  Parts  Now!  Large  Stock.  New  or  used. 
Quick  service;  low  prices.  Free  52-page  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


f  WANTED.  Montgomery  Wonted 
V-P  L  Mills.  Ine..  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  Cord  Wood.  Any  quantity.  L.  I.  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Corp.,  AHneola,  L.  I.  TeL  Garden  City  I960. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  ns  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  of  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


Farms  For  Sale,  To  Rent,  Etc. 

it  A  GRES _ Large  brick  building,  $2,000. 

Acreage  7V2  acres  $200.  Wooded.  Highway 
ISacref  $550.  Also*  other  P^ts  l*to  41 
acres.  Easy  monthly  payments.  SAFRANEK. 
Vineland,  N.  J.  


ro  LET — House,  farm,  5  acres,  $10  monthly. 
KEMBLE,  Lower  Bank,  N.  J. 


ruK  SALE— Delaware  County  general  dairy 
farm  260  acres.  Income  $10,000.  70 

cattle,  2  horses,  truck,  tractor  and  outfit, 
electric  milking  machine,,  cooler,  new  manure 
spreader,  all  farm  machinery;  silo;  10-room 
house,  hot  water  heat,  stoker,  hardwood 
floors,  bath;  modern  5-room  tenant  house. 
8-car  garage,  modern  overshot  dairy  barn, 
machine  shed.  State  highway.  $25,000. 
Cash  $10,000.  New  catalog.  SQUARE  DEAL, 
FARM  AGENCY,  143  Main  St.,  Oneonta,  N.Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  BERKS  County  Farms. 

Very  good.  Prices  right.  H.  F.  STRUNK, 
35  N.  6th  Street,  Reading,  Pa. _ 

ATTRACTIVE  FURNISHED  rentals..  LAKE 

IOLA  BEACH,  Dade  City,  Florida. _ 

FOR  SALE — Old  7-room  house,  barn,  half 

acre,  $1,200.  150-acre  farm,  productive 
soil,  brook,  self  supporting.  Price  $16,000. 
Free  list.  HARRY  VAIL,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Farms,  large  and  small,  within 

125  miles  New  York  City.  BRO  WNSHIELD . 
1900  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


ORANGE  COUNTY — Better  farms  for  less. 

Dairy-Beef-Poultry  Farms-Homes,  Stores. 
"DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 
See  “Doc”  before  you  buy  and  save. 


WANTED — To  rent  for  April  occupancy,  5-6 
room  house,  chicken  coop,  some  ground; 
within  commuting  distance  Times  Square. 
Reasonable.  Send  details.  ADVERTISER 
4559,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 550-quart  retail  milk  route. 

Plant,  pasteurizing  equipment,  trucks,  etc. 
HAROLD  FINCH,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
Counties  farms  are  still  the  best;  ask  for 
list.  HAUENSTEIN,  Lincoln,  Pa. 


CHICKEN  FARM— 1  1-13  acres,  House  2 

family;  10  rooms.  ALBERT  BLAUVELT, 
Curnont  Rd.,  SuffernT  N.  Y. 

100-ACRE  DAIRY  farm,  Caledonia  County, 
Vt.  iy2  miles  from  R.  R.  St.  Johnsbury 
8  miles.  Convenient  to  White  Mts.  Nu¬ 
merous  lakes  and  streams  that  offer  good 
fishing  in  season.  Reconditioned  farmstead: 
stable  for  18  head  and  team,  $2,600.  Terms. 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FOR  RENT— A  highly  productive  190-acre 
fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Greene  County, 
vicinity  of  Leeds,  N.  Y.  100  acres  of  rich, 
sandy  loam  flat  river  land,  35  acres  good 
healthy  apple  orchard.  Many  popular 

varieties,  the  rest  good  pasture.  A  10-room 
house  with  heat,  hot  and  cold  water,  tele¬ 
phone;  can  accommodated  2  families.  The 
bam  has  concrete  floor  with  16  stanchions, 
can  easily  be  extended.  Many  other  build¬ 
ings.  A  new  electric  milk  cooler,  long  term 
lease.  No  live  stock;  some  farm  implements: 
reasonable  rent.  No  one  without  livestock 
or  farm  equipment  need  apply.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4575,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  SALE — Fair  View  Farm,  84  acres. 

seeded  alfalfa,  Jamesway  stable  equipment 
for  13  cows,  accommodate  1,000  hens,  water 
gravity  all  buildings.  Buildings  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  electricity,  13-room  house,  oil  burner, 
bath.  Located  on  improved  road  and  lake. 
Extra  cottage.  3  miles  from  Richfield  Springs, 
N.  Y.  Fine  camper  trade.  ADVERTISER 
4577,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROPERTY  FOR  Sale.  1%  acres,  Vt  mile 
from  village  of  Ancramdale,  5  miles  from 
Pine  Plains;  7-room  year-round  bungalow 
built  only  a  few  years,  garage,  large  chicken 
house,  electricity,  artesian  well;  nicely  lo¬ 
cated.  $2,800.  'Terms.  Owner,  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  10-3. 

CHICKEN  AND  Vegetable  farm.  5  acres. 

Fertile  land,  5-room  bungalow,  chicken 
and  brooder  house,  garage;  65  mlies  N.  Y. 
on  State  road.  $4,000.  MORTON  MORRIS, 
Stormville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Several  modem  farms  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Pennsylvania.  Big  money-makers,  on 
macadam,  near  schools,  churches,  etc. 
E.  E.  SCHMICH,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

FOUR  200-ACRE  dairy  farms;  crops,  im¬ 
proved  roads,  electricity.  $3,000  each. 
WALLACE  OSTRANDER,  Broker,  Canastota, 
N.  Y. 

POULTRY  HOUSES  for  4,000  hens,  bam, 
garage,  9-room  home,  25  acres  hard  road, 
electricity,  $3,750.  8-room  house,  3  acres, 
$1,500.  HUMPHREY,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM — 35  acres  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  VA  acres  red  raspberries,  9  acres 
clear,  100  acres  oak  woods,  main  highway, 
dwelling,  9  rooms,  2  baths;  cottage  4  rooms, 
bath;  electricity,  telephone,  2-car  garage, 
large  insulated  storage  cellar,  hydraulic 
cider  press,  tractors,  sprayer,  local  market 
for  all  fruit.  Owner  in  Service,  must  sacri¬ 
fice;  no  reasonable  offer  refused.  LT.  D.  V. 
FERGUSON,  Middle  Island,  L.  I. 

WANTED — Rent  1-man  dairy  farm;  stocked 
and  equipped  preferred.  ADVERTISER 
4588,  care  Rural  New  Yorker. 

85  ACRES — Electricity;  10  cows;  equipment. 

$3,200.  Easy  terms.  VAN  KUREN,  Rum- 
merfield.  Pa. 

WANT  TO  rent,  preferably  with  buying  op¬ 
tion  farm  suitable  poultry  development. 
Must  have  electricity.  References  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  4594,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

DAIRY  FARM — Gentleman’s  or  farmer,  near 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  All  improvements, 
river,  lake.  Write  for  further  information. 
ADVERTISER  4595,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — 60  acres  mountain  ground.  4 
acres  tillable.  Situated  in  East  to  West 
running  valley.  Brook,  4-room  all  year 

habitable  dwelling.  Independent  dirt  road. 
Within  70  to  90  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Near  village;  no  agents.  ADVERTISER 
4596,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

20  ACRES — On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land;  5-room  dwelling  in  good  repair, 
chicken  house,  good  bam,  comcrib,  garage, 
smokehouse,  land  suitable  for  all  locally 
grown  crops  and  fine  for  poultry.  Price 
$1,200.  $500  cash,  balance  on  mortgage  at  5%. 
CALVERT  C.  MERRIKEN,  Owner,  Denton. 
Maryland. 

WANTED — 200-acre  or  more  productive,  fully 
equipped  general  farm  (or  2  adjoining). 
Give  full  information.  ADVERTISER  4597, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  QUICK  Sale.  200-acre,  State  highway 
farm.  9-room  house,  spring  water,  bath, 
furnace,  electricity.  Dairy  barn,  45  ties, 
water  buckets,  carrier,  silo,  other  buildings. 
$10,000;  cash  $2,800.  Stocked  with  26  heavy 
producing  cows;  team,  machinery,  crops. 
$15,000.  Many  others.  STARKWEATHER. 
Grand  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  rent  farm.  Prefer  Hunterdon 
County  vicinity.  ADVERTISER  4600.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

41  PURE  BRED  Guernsey  cattle,  average  test 
of  4.6;  169  acres  fine  farming  land,  15-room 
house,  all  improvements,  36x72  bam,  2  silos 
of  ensilage,  70  tons  hay,  100  bushels  oats.  50 
bushels  millet  seed,  tractor,  binder,  manure 
spreader,  electric  milker  complete  line  tools; 
best  bargain  we  ever  had,  all  for  $11,000. 
Estimated  $10,000  worth  of  personal  property. 
$8,500  cash  down.  17  miles  North  of 

Owego,  N.  Y.,  3  miles  East  of  Berkshire. 
N.  Y.  Henry  Clark,  owner.  Go  direct  to 
owner,  or  UNITED  REAL  ESTATE.  Triangle. 
N.  Y. 

Help  Wanted 

FARMER — Married,  to  work  in  producer- 
dealer  dairy  business.  Good  wages,  house 
and  milk  furnished.  ADVERTISER  4603. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  in 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  Minimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 
54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
half  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  consider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age,  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 
United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMOID  COMPANY.  Dept. 
R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

DE  LAVAL  Machine  milkers;  milk  and 
strip  55  cows  twice  daily;  $90  month,  room 
and  board.  TUSCAN  DAIRY  FARMS,  INC., 
Union,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  he  of  good 
character,  well  recommended;  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salary 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL,  Wassaic. 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED — Several  good  dry-hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married;  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Married  man  capable  of  operat¬ 
ing  modern  poultry  farm.  No  liquor;  house 
on  premises.  ADVERTISER  4426,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Cottage  couple  between  40  to  55 
years  old  to  supervise  thirty  boys.  Salary 
$142  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
in  person,  CONNECTICUT  STATE  SHCOOL 
FOR  BOYS,  Meriden,  Conn. 

SINGLE  CITIZENS  as  experienced  farm 
tractor  operators,  barn  men,  farm  hands. 
No  milking.  Increase  yearly.  Excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  vacations,  48-hour  week. 
Apply  to  HEAD  FARMER,  Box  288.  West- 
borough,  Mass. 

WANTED — Hand  milkers  in  dairy  $65  per 
month  with  room,  board  and  laundry. 
Write  for  particulars.  NEW  JERSEY  STATE 
HOSPITAL,  Box  B,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  MAN  to  assist  in  home  of  single 
man.  ADVERTISER  4519,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man,  preferably  no  chil¬ 
dren.  General  and  sundry  farm  duties: 
small  acreage  cultivated;  two  cows.  Drive 
car.  Modem  cottage  partially  furnished. 
ADVERTISER  4520,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Young  lady,  30  to  40  years,  to 
help  inside  and  out.  Family  of  5;  no 
mother.  All  work  and  play  together;  help 
us  and  war  effort;  not  hard.  Improvements. 
Good  chance  to  advance;  nice  location. 
ROBERT  HALLOCK,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

PRACTICAL  NURSE  wanted;  quick,  bright 
and  cheerful,  in  nursing  home;  25  miles 
from  New  York  City.  Write  full  details  first 
letter;  photo.  ADVERTISER  4525,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Bright  girl  interested  in  nursing 
in  a  private  convalescent  home.  Write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4526,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker, 

MIDDLE  AGED,  steady  man,  handy  with 
tools,  not  now  employed  in  war  work, 
and  interested  in  obtaining  machine  shop 
experience  with  work  in  sight  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  will  receive  courteous  consideration  by 
writing  to  JOHN  WALDRON  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

YOUNG  WOMAN — Not  over  35,  housekeeper- 
cook,  not  treated  as  servant.  Nice  home; 
half  hour  from  New  York  City.  Wages 
based  on  ability,  neatness.  Give  age.  nation¬ 
ality,  weight  and  experience.  ADVERTISER 
4527,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HELP  WANTED— Male  and  female.  This  is 
an  essential  Government  Service,  5,000-bed 
hospital,  located  in  the  beautiful  Berkshire 
Hills,  70  miles  from  New  York.  Openings 
for  male  and  female  nurses,  attendants, 
cooks,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc.  Pleasant 
work,  8-hour  day;  $54-$74  and  up  per  month, 
plus  full  maintenance  and  medical  care:  5 
days  per  month,  16  days  vacation  per  year 
and  12  days  sick  time  per  year,  all  with  pay. 
Nice  living  quarters.  Life  time  Civil  Service 
jobs.  Pensions.  Ideal  for  married  couples  and 
single  people.  If  you  are  a  citizen  in  good 
physical  condition,  kind  and  steady,  help  do 
your  part  during  this  war  emergency.  Write 
HARLEM  VALLEY  STATE  HOSPITAL. 
Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Women  and  men,  18  or  over,  in 
good  physical  condition,  to  work  as  ward 
attendants.  Wages  $54  to  $62  per  month  and 
maintenance  at  the  hospital.  Apply  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  HUDSON  RIVER 
STATE  HOSPITAL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 

9  A.M.  to  5  P.M.,  except  Sundays. 

DRY  HAND  milker,  10  to  12  cows.  $60 
monthly,  room  and  board.  Near  city. 
GLEN  FOERD  FARMS,  Torresdale,  Phila.. 
Penn  a. 

FARM  WOMAN — Widow  or  husband  in  ser¬ 
vice;  sturdy,  energetic;  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  poultry,  light  farming,  etc.,  with 
child  or  children  high  school  age  willing  and 
able  to  assist  her,  may  be  interested  in  oc¬ 
cupying  furnished  cottage  (all  conveniences) 
and  operating  small  farm  attached  my  resi¬ 
dence  North  Shore  Long  Island.  Have  Far- 
mall  A  tractor,  all  equipment.  Will  extend 
opportunities  her  and  children  to  aid  in 
earning  livelihood.  Excellent  schools,  school 
bus  at  door.  Write  full  qualifications.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4560,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE — All  year-round  position.  Woman 
complete  care  of  house.  Man  for  general 
outdoor  light  work.  Good  living  quarters 
and  maintenance.  $120  per  month.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4561,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Elderly,  sober  man  (or  woman), 
to  take  care  of  2  cows,  chickens,  etc.;  near 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Must  stay  alone  at  times. 
Own  boss  if  the  right  party.  ADVERTISER 
4563,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month,  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months’  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Eight-hour  day.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT  LETCHWORTH  VIL¬ 
LAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  stating  age. 

WANTED — A  maintenance  man;  in  the 
vicinity  of  Suffern.  Must  be  able  to  drive 
a  car.  ADVERTISER  4564,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  For  gentleman’s  farm 
home.  General  house  work  and  cooking. 
Excellent  living  quarters.  $60  per  month. 
ADVERTISER  4565,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  or  single  man  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  w;ork,  must  be  able  to  operate 
milking  machines.  Good  wages  and  living 
quarters.  COOPER  HILL  FARM,  Ashley 
Falls,  Mass. 

WANTED — Married  poultryman,  small  family 

$25  week,  house  with  modem  improve¬ 
ments.  WILLLIAM  D.  HENRY,  Lakewood 
Road,  Toms  River,  New  Jersey. 


MAN  WANTED — Draft  exempt,  with  experi¬ 
ence  as  Camp  Councilor,  Scouting  or  like 
field,  qualifying  him  for  Boy’s  Worker  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  Settlement  House. 
ADVERTISER  4574,  care  Rural  New-Yorker, 


WANTED — Five  woodcutters  for  cutting  cord 
wood  at  $3  a  cord.  T.  F.  MURRAY,  Route 
9  and  Murray  Crossroad,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE,  SINGLE  man  or  widower,  draft 
exempt  to  work  on  farm.  No  liquor. 
Must  be  able  to  dry  hand  milk  and  do 
regular  farm  work.  Hours  5:30  a.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Wages  $80  per  month  with  room  and 
board.  Must  be  well  recommended.  Write 
giving  full  particulars  to  MIDDLESEX  UNI¬ 
VERSITY,  Waltham,  Mass. 


MIDDLE  AGED  woman  or  couple,  white  or 
colored,  for  general  housework  and  plain 
cooking.  Two  in  family;  work  light.  Very 
good  opportunity  for  person  wishing  good 
home  in  country.  All  modern  conveniences. 
Near  New  York  City.  ADVERTISER  4576, 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Female  helper  for  general  house- 
work  '  and  occasional  baby  care.  GT>od 
salary,  DR.  HUBER,  Castleton-on-Hudson. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  farmer  wanted 
by  livestock  farm  in  Eastern  New  York. 
Good  salary  and  new  cottage  with  modern 
improvements.  Housework  also  available  on 
full  or  part  time  basis  for  wife  or  daughter. 
State  age,  experience  and  give  references. 
ADVERTISER  4569,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farm  couple  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition,  14  miles  west  of  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Man  to  care  for  15  acres  and  do  minor  re¬ 
pairs;  woman  to  help  with  housework  in 
family  of  4  adults.  Prefer  elderly  couple 
who  value  good  home  in  preference  to  high 
wages.  Please  write  giving  experience  and 
wages  desired  to  A.  J.  THOMSON,  South- 
bury.  Conn. 


WANT  TO  hear  from  a  girl  that  wants  a 
permanent  home  on  a  farm.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4571,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-COOK  —  Economical,  com¬ 
petent;  some  nursing  experience  preferred. 
$50-$55.  ADVERTISER  4566,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Couple  for  modern  farm,  50  miles 
from  New  York.  Man  for  light  farm  work 
and  odd  jobs.  Wife  for  plain  cooking  and 
housework.  Must  be  available  immediately. 
$85.  ADVERTISER  4578,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MARRIED  COUPLE  with  grown  sons  wish¬ 
ing  work.  Man  operate  Surge  milking 
machines.  Wife  cook  for  hired  help.  Write 
details.  ADVERTISER  4580,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Competent  woman  for  general 

housework.  Small  family,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings,  BronxviHe,  N.  Y.  Party  to  do  aH 
household  work.  Wages  reasonable.  Write 
fully.  ADVERTISER  4581,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WANTED — Single  man  with  interest  in 
Dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  modern  barn 
and  equipment.  HILLCOVE  FARM.  New 
Milford,  Connecticut.  Phone  316. 


WANTED — Housekeeper,  small  farm,  modern 

home,  near  town,  50  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
One  adult.  No  objection  to  small  child. 
ADVERTISER  4582,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  —  Plain  cooking,  small 
family,  own  room,  lavatory,  country  house. 
1  hour  New  York  City.  Willing  rather  than 
experienced.  $50.  NAYLOR,  Mile  Road. 
Suffern,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN — For  2,000  layer  farm.  Only 
experienced,  draft  exempt  apply.  Age  30 
to  50  years.  Salary  $100  and  house  or  per¬ 
centage.  ADVERTISER  4583.  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — Someone  to  work  modern 
farm  in  Central  Pennsylvania  on  salary 
or  snare  basis.  Answer  in  own  handwriting 
stating  age,  experience,  salary  expected  or 
share  expected,  etc.  E.  E.  SCHMICK, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Housekeeper  in  family  4  children: 

near  village.  ERNEST  TUTTLE,  Mt. 
Morris,  N.  Y. 


MARRIED  MAN  wanted  for  dairy  barn 

work.  E.  S.  WRIGHT,  Kingston.  Mass. 


CONTACT  CONGENIAL  party;  barns,  elec- 

tricity,  battery  broiler,  rabbits.  Squab 
business.  I  have  equipment;  share  profits 
Living  quarters,  near  Catholic  school" 
GAUTHIER,  23  Lafayette  St.,  New  Rochelle. 

help  WANTED — Farm  mechanic  married. 

Thoroughly  qualified  repair  all  types  farm 
machinery  and  tractors.  Make  minor  elec¬ 
trical  and  plumbing  repairs.  $85  per  month, 
house,  oil  heat,  milk,  garden,  potatoes. 
Please  do  not  apply  unless  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  with  reputation  backed  up  by  refer¬ 
ences,  years’  of  service,  be  able  to  stand 
thorough  investigation.  Real  opportunity  for 
one  seeking  permancy  and  employment 
where  ability  and  loyalty  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  rewarded.  ADVERTISER  4584. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  WANTED — For  cook-general  house- 

worker,  family  3  adults.  Compact  modern 
house.  Write  details,  references  to  MRS 
WILLIAM  C.  HART.  Williamstown,  Mass 

FARMER-GARDENER  —  For  small  farm- 

estate,  Warren,  Rhode  Island.  Experience 
required  use  of  farm  machinery,  care  of 
animals,  general  gardening.  Modern  4-room 
cottage  provided.  Write  covering  experience 
salary  expected.  ADVERTISER  4589.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Farm  hand,  married;  steady  po¬ 

sition;  no  milking.  $100  per  month  and 
privileges.  O  HAGAN’S  STOCK  FARMS. 
Voorheesville,  Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEWORKER  WANTED— By  family  of  4. 

Children  school  age.  Lovely  home  very 
2®ar  village;  own  room.  $70.  JAMES  T. 
SPUTTER,  Rye,  N,  Y.  Rye  1113. 

WANTED — A  reliable  middle  aged  man  for 

all  around  greenhouse  work  in  a  flower 
growing  range  of  glass.  State  wages  and 
experience  to  DEPARTMENTAL,  Box  44 
Storrs,  Conn. 

Cooking7-houseworkI 

pi\vate  ^mily  on  farm  near 
Pi1rfdelphla-  No  outside  work.  Must  like 
children  and  country.  Modern  conveniences 
■No  experience  necessary  Good 
ADVERTISER  4590,  care  Rural  New-Yorklr." 

?  — Partially  care  young 

baby  and  light  housework.  Private  room, 
f^ary  first  month  $55.  More  if  service  sat¬ 
isfactory  MRS.  BELLE  COLMAN,  1028 
Hudson  Boulevard,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

WANTED — Colored  handy  man,  farm  work' 

TISERr4fimidS,.Qh0So  fliu  trees'  ADVER- 
liaER  4606,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers 

Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  628, 


It's  Food  that  Turns  the  Wheels  of  War 


in  the  Fight! 


The  biggest  job  a  farmer  ever 

had  is  right  smack  ahead  of  you. 


Farm  help  will  be  scarce  and 
inexperienced* 


Replacements  are  almost 
impossible  to  get. 


The  war  calls  for  bigger  yields 
of  better  crops. 


Farm  equipment  is 

more  important  than  ever. 


One  breakdown  can  lose  a  crop! 


Wear  steals  power.'  It  wastes  precious  time 
in  breakdowns.  It  gnaws  at  tractor  bearings. 
Chews  at  truck  pistons.  Scratches  and  weakens 
machinery.  Fight  it! 

Start  today  to  put  farm  tractors,  trucks  and 
equipment  into  shape  for  hard  work — and  no 
breakdowns!  Do  what  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  doing.  Settle  on  a  tough,  tireless 
oil  that  gives  maximum  protection  against 
heat  and  wear.  Settle  on  Veedol — the  150-hour 
tractor  oil! 

Like  any  pure-bred — Veedol  Oills  better  to 
begin  with.  It’s  out  of  Bradford-Pennsyl vania, 


by  Tide  Water  Associated.  It  has  the  stam¬ 
ina  of  the  toughest,  most  rugged  crude  in 
the  world,  SAVES  FUEL  by  reducing  power 
blow-by.  SAVES  TIME  by  avoiding  break¬ 
down  delays-SAVES  REPAIRS  through  greater 
heat-and-wear  resistance.  SAVES  OIL  —good 
for  150  hours  between  changes  in  gasoline- 
engined  tractors;  cuts  down  oil  consumption 
in  all  tractors  regardless  of  fuel  used. SAVES 
TRACTORS  —assures  long,  economical  service. 

This  year — of  all  years — choose  oil  that 
won’t  let  you  down  in  a  pinch.  Take  a  tip  from 
John  Donkers,  tractor  farmer  in  Faribault, 


Minnesota.  He  writes'  “Sure,  I’ve  tried  other 
tractor  oils.  But  Veedol  out-works_and  out¬ 
lasts  them  all.” 

IMPORTANT 

Your  farm  implement  dealer  is  eager  to  help  keep 
your  machinery  in  first-class  condition.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  enlist  his  expert  assistance. 

Tide  Water  Associated  Products  help  you  —  and 
your  dealer.  A  complete  line  of  Tydol  Flying  A' 
Gasolines  and  Veedol  Oils  and  Greases  is  avail-1 
able  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  your  equipment. 


TIDE  WATER  ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 
New  York  Tulsa  San  Francisco 


100%  PENNSYLVANIA . .  ."A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK” 

150-HOUR  VEEDOL 


OIL  IS  AMMUNITION 


•  »  i 


USE  IT  WISELY 


BUY 

WAR 

BONDS 


c- 

a> 


Photo  —  Philip  Gendreau,  N.  Y. 
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Poultry  Research  and  W ar  Effort 


ESEARCH  work  is  always  neces¬ 
sary,  and  never  more  so  than 
during  a  great  national  emer¬ 
gency  such  as  our  country  is 
now  experiencing.  It  means 
trying  to  find  out  better  ways 
and  means  of  doing  things,  of  explaining  how 
things  happen,  and  demonstrating  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  economical  methods  for  use  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry.  As  related  to  poultry 
and  egg  production  it  means  that  research 
should  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
a  speedier,  more  practical,  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  efficient  plan,  where¬ 
by  American  poultry  raisers  may 
meet  the  challenge  of  war-time 
for  a  much  larger  food  production 
output  in  the  form  of  table  eggs 
and  poultry  meat.  The  need  for 
more  and  more  of  these  foods  in¬ 
creases  daily,  and  their  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  made  in  the  face  of 
steadily  increasing  obstacles.  If 
research  can  aid  in  helping  poul- 
trymen  to  increase  their  egg  and 
meat  production  then  it  is  indeed 
contributing  to  the  war  effort. 

For  more  than  30  years  poultry 
research  work  has  been  conducted 
at  the  New  Jersey  Station.  Now 
its  program  is  turned  over  to 
problems  relating  to  war-time  pro¬ 
duction. 

Improving  Laying  Stock  Quality 

Egg  production  under  the  han¬ 
dicaps  of  labor,  transportation,  and 
material  shortages  and  high  over¬ 
head  costs  requires  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  higher  inherited  egg 
production  tendency  for  laying 
flocks  than  during  normal  times. 

Every  hen  must  count.  No  loafers 
allowed!  At  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  several  projects  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  possibly  improve  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  poultry  stock  quality. 

In  one  test  three  methods  of  poul¬ 
try  breeding  improvement  are  be¬ 
ing  investigated,  all  without  the 
use  of  trap-nesting — for  trap¬ 
nesting  and  the  identification  of 
individual  high  producers  con¬ 
sumes  much  time  and  costs  much 
money  to  carry  on.  So  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  fowls  have  been  trap- 
nested  during  past  years  that  what  has  been 
learned  should  '  now  offer  some  short-cut 
method  of  selecting  better  breeder  hens. 
This  work  is  now  mid-way  in  progress.  But, 
at  this  time,  there  is  offered  the  following 
program,  suggested  for  use  this  Winter  and 
for  1943. 

(1)  During  mid-Winter,  go  over  the  1942 
pullets  at  hand,  selecting  out  the  best  25  per 
cent  of  them,  according  to  physical  character¬ 
istics  which  indicate  egg-laying  capacity.  Put 
these  best  birds  in  a  flock  or  pen  by  them¬ 
selves.  (2)  Handle  these  select  pullets  along 
in  early  January  for  present  egg  yield  per¬ 
formance  characteristics.  Slip  a  blue  celluloid 
leg  band  on  the  right 
shank  of  each  pullet  then 
in  full  egg  production. 

(3)  Again  in  late  April 
handle  the  blue-banded 
pullets,  slipping  a  white 
band  on  the  right  foot  of 
those  in  robust,  vigorous 
health  during  the  Spring 
heavy-yield  season,  and 
showing  plainly  that  they 
are  continuing  as  pro¬ 
ducers  at  that  time.  (4) 

Then,  late  next  August, 
again  handle  the  pullets 
which  are  at  that  time 
wearing  blue  and  white 
bands;  and  mark  those 
which  are  Summer-Fall 
layers  with  red  bands — 
a  truly  patriotic  scheme, 
admittedly,  but  one 
which  will  indicate  the 
hens  to  be  used  for 
breeders  in  the  follow- 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 


increasing  value  in  these  next  few  years  to  be 
able  to  separate  chicks,  as  to  sex,  at  the  day- 
ing  Winter.  This  plan  involves  knowing  the  old  stage,  running  the  cockerels  immediately 
physical  characteristics  of  good  layers,  and  into  flocks  to  be  forced  for  meat  production, 
handling  the  select  pullets  three  times  during  and  managing  the  pullet  chicks  for  optimum 
the  year — but  this  is  relatively  little  work,  development  as  egg  layers. 


and  does  do  a  very  good  job  of  selecting 
quality  breeder  hens  for  1944. 

At  the  Station  research  plant,  the  interested 
poultry  farmer  will  find  about  300  Legbar 
hens  and  pullets.  These  are  the  third  genera- 


Studies  are  also  under-way  in  determining 
the  practicability  of  depending  upon  down 
color  differences  in  Barred  Rock,  R.  I.  Red, 
and  New  Hampshire  day-old  chicks,  of  pure 
breeding,  as  a  means  of  separating  the  sexes. 


tion  in  the  formation  of  this  new  breed  of  *  The  close  observer  can  evidently  do  a  fair  job 

along  this  line.  We  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  develop  highly  efficient 
utilitarian  strains  in  each  of  these 
dual-purpose  breeds,  as  well  as  in 
the  standard  White  Leghorns  so 
numerous  on  commercial  egg 
farms  these  days. 

Brooding  Problems 

It  is  obvious  that  poultrymen 
will  be  expected  to  produce  great¬ 
ly  increased  numbers  of  broilers 
and  other  poultry  meats  during 
the  coming  year;  and  yet,  it  is 
already  difficult  to  get  new  brood¬ 
ers  and  equipment  with  which  to 
produce  more  broilers — and  labor 
is  scarce.  We  are  using  home¬ 
made  brooders,  constructed  out  of 
plywood  and  using  ordinary  elec¬ 
tric  light  globes,  and  they  work 
very  satisfactorily.  The  Ohio 
Station  put  forth  that  idea,  and 
we’ve  tried  it  out,  and  like  it.  We 
think  that  many  poultrymen, 
through  use  of  a  bit  of  ingenuity, 
may  be  able  to  step  up  their 
brooder  capacity  considerably  for 
the  duration,  even  though  new 
equipment  will  not  be  readily 
available.  We  are  developing  ways 
and  means  of  lengthening  the 
service-life  of  present  electric  and 
other  brooding  equipment.  We 
are  devising  home-made  mash  and 
other  hoppers,  for  that  can  be 
done  cheaply  and  quickly.  Man¬ 
agement  items  are  being  studied 
which  involve  placing  more  than 
our  usually  recommended  size  of 
chick  flocks  in  each  brooder  unit. 
For  the  duration  we  may  put  out 
500,  where  we  normally  recom¬ 
mended  only  300,  provided  we  in¬ 
crease  our  daily  care  and  management  accord¬ 
ingly.  We  are  also  working  out  a  plan  where¬ 
by  it  may  be  useful  for  average  poultry 
farmers  to  lengthen  the  chick  season,  by 
hatching  as  early  as  January  and  continuing 
to  secure  chicks  as  late  as  June.  It  has  been 
considered  best  to  get  all  of  one’s  chicks  in  two 
or  three  hatches  in  mid-season,  other  things 
being  equal;  but  in  war-time  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  stretch  out  the  chick  season  to  be 
almost  six  months  in  duration  in  order  to  get 
enough  chicks  to  meet  the  national  need. 
And  that  means  we  must,  therefore,  figure  out 
how  to  take  care  of  the  very  early,  as  well 
as  the  very  late  chicks. 

Ration  Changes 

One  of  the  most  direct 
effects  of  the  war  on 
present  -  day  poultry 
keeping,  is  the  shortage 
and  high  price  of  certain 
feeding  stuffs,  formerly 
considered  as  standard. 
Meat  scraps  and  fish¬ 
meal,  for  example,  are 
increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  in  many  places. 
We  are  trying  out  the 
substitution  of  certain 
protein  concentrates  from 
vegetable  sources  for 
these  meat-source  pro¬ 
tein  feeds,  including  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  and  peanut 
oil  meal.  We  are  obtain¬ 
ing  encouraging  Results. 
Efficient  results  can  be 
obtained  from  these 
(Continued  on  Page  648) 


Subjected  to  prolonged  artificial  lighting  periods  these  layers  at  the  Neu> 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  are  increasing  their  egg  production. 

egg-type  fowls  in  which  the  down  color  of 
day-old  chicks  will  clearly  and  unmistakably 
differentiate  the  sex  at  hatching  time.  These 
Legbars  are  about  the  size  of  ordinary  Leg¬ 
horns,  the  females  weighing  about  four  and 
one-half  pounds  at  laying  maturity.  In  plum¬ 
age  color  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  fine,  old 
Brown  Leghorn  pattern  with  barring  showing 
on  the  breast  and  main  body  feathers.  They 
offer  a  truly  attractive  appearance.  The  origi¬ 
nal  cross  was  between  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Our  aim  is  to  perfect  an  egg- 
type  fowl,  producing  large  white-shelled  eggs 
in  abundance,  and  giving  us  readily  separated 
sexed  chicks  at  hatching  time.  It  may  be  of 


Red  pullets  at  New  Jersey’s  Vineland  Hen  Test  help  demonstrate  practical  production  programs. 
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T ax  Burdens  on  Rural  Real  Estate 

For  two  years,  the  Bewley  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
has  been  studying  the  very  serious  problem 
of  how  to  work  out  a  system  that  will  assure 
fair,  equitable  and  honest  assessments  on  all 
taxable  property.  Right  or  wrong,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  was  a  few  small  pres¬ 
sure  groups  offering  technical  suggestions 
which  put  the  Committee’s  suggestions  in  such 
a  jamb  that  no  definite  action  was  taken  by 
the  1942  Legislature.  And,  possibly,  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  toward  bringing  long  needed 
assessment  reforms  to  a  standstill  may  have 
been  lack  of  evidence  of  any  particular  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Under  the  ancient  scheme  still  in  force  in  a 
large  part  of  the  State,  assessments  are  fre¬ 
quently  weird  and  wondrous.  Glaring  in¬ 
equalities  and  injustices  are  not  at  all  rare 
but  may  often  be  found.  Whether  through 
mistakes  or  favoritism,  there  is  no  justice  in 
over-assessing  some  property  and  making  it 
pay  an  extra  amount  of  taxes  which  should 
be  collected  on  other  properties  assessed  way 
under  actual  fair  value.  “Grievance  day”  is 
about  the  most  complete  farce  found  in  our 
local  government  system.  It  is  an 
autocratic,  feudal  idea  that  puts 
the  assessors  themselves  in  the 
role  of  acting  as  judge  and  jury  in 
passing  on  the  fairness  of  their 
own  assessments.  It  ought  to  be 
and  probably  is  possible  for  the 
Legislature  to  work  out  a  good 
system  under  wThich  there  would 
be  fair  and  equitable  assessments 
based  on  fair  values  all  oyer  the 
State  and  providing  facilities  for 
impartial,  inexpensive  review  in 
instances  where  property  owners 
felt  they  were  unfairly  assessed. 

And  that  probably  will  be  done 
if  and  when  it  becomes  clear  to 
the  legislators  that  any  consider¬ 
able  number  of  property  owners 
are  interested  and  want  it  done. 

In  many  places,  good  property 
cannot  be  sold  at  what  would 
otherwise  be  its  reasonable  value 
because  excessive  taxation  makes 
it  so  heavily  burdensome  to  carry 
and  its  market  value  is  thus  un¬ 
reasonably  depreciated.  Low  or 
moderate  taxation  helps  make 
property  ownership  attractive  and 
holds  up  sound  values  while  the 
same  or  like  property  immediately 
and  automatically  depreciates  in 
value  when  subjected  to  excessive 
taxation. 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research  carried  this  paragraph 
on  the  real  estate  tax  situation  in 
this  State:  “Billions  in  real  estate 
values  have  been  wiped  out.  These 
conditions  have  been  accompanied 
by  unhealthy  social  and  economic 
results.  It  has  become  what,  on 
the  basis  of  the  amounts  involved 
or  intensity  of  depressed  values, 
can  be  called  the  greatest  non- 
federal  tax  crisis  in  the  United 
States.” 

There  are  many  splendid  things 
about  New  York  State  govern¬ 
ment.  Although  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  some  particulars, 
the  State  facilities  and  services 
are  the  most  extensive  of  those  of 
any  State  and,  at  the  same  time, 
are  maintained  at  lower  cost  per 
capita  and  lower  relative  cost  as 
to  wealth  than  most  other  State 
governments.  But  no  one  has  yet 
offered  any  tangible  explanation 
as  to  why  it  costs  nearly  twice  as 
much  per  capita  to  run  municipal, 
town  and  county  governments  in 
this  State  than  is  the  average  cost 
in  the  other  47  States,  twice  what 
it  costs  for  like  public  facilities 
and  services  in  the  adjoining 
States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  are  the  costs  which  burden 
realty  with  such  excessive  taxes 
in  this  State. 

Until  there  is  a  uniform,  equit¬ 
able  assessment  system  established 


and  in  operation  throughout  the  State,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  actually  know  what  a  speci¬ 
fic  tax  rate  means  in  this  or  that  town  and 
county.  Where  assessments  run  around  half 
or  two-thirds  actual  values,  it  is  confusing  to 
even  try  to  make  comparisons  with  another 
area  where  property  is  assessed  at  100  per 
cent  or  way  above  that  in  order  to  make  a 
moderate  rate  cover  up  on  excessive  expen¬ 
ditures. 

Tax  research  bureaus  have  said  that  taxes 
on  New  York  farm  property  have  nearly 
tripled  since  1910.  Let  us  look  into  what  has 
been  happening  during  this  time.  In  1940 
there  was  62,000  fewer  farms.  The  remaining 
farms  did  not  absorb  theracreage.  There  was 
an  over-all  decrease  of  5,000.000  acres  of  land 
listed  in  farms.  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  acquired  a  vast  acreage.  This 
property,  taken  over  by  the  Government  for 
war  purposes,  wipes  out  more  farms  and 
brings  more  tax  problems. 

Federal  and  State  statistics  show  that  there 
were  14,844,000  acres  of  improved  land  in  our 
farms  in  1910.  This  had  dropped  to  10,237,000 
in  1940.  During  the  period,  a  great  system 
of  good  roads  was  built  up  and  automobile  and 

Goats  are  Popular  in  the  Northeast 


Photo — Nelson  A.  Jackson,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

A  regular  supply  of  salt  is  needed  by  all  farm  animals.  This  Saanen  kid  is 
enjoying  a  taste  of  block-salt  at  Putnam  Place  Goat  Dairy,  Saratoga 

County ,  N.  Y. 


trucks  came  into  general  use  in  farm  areas. 
Radio  came  in.  School  facilities  greatly  im¬ 
proved.  Telephone  and  electric  lines  reached 
more  and  more  farms  annually.  Farm  living 
conditions  improved  wonderfully.  Farm  ma¬ 
chinery  and  better  farming  methods  increased 
production  per  man  and  woman  employed  in 
farming.  In  some  sections,  farm  values  in¬ 
creased  tremendously.  But,  in  the  State  as  a 
whole,  ■  the  farms  and  farm  buildings  were 
estimated  as  worth  20  per  cent  less  than  back 
in  1910. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  those  public  facili¬ 
ties  and  services  which  farm  realty  taxes 
specifically  support,  are  worth  paying  twice 
to  three  times  as  much  for  as  they  cost  a  few 
years  ago?  New  York  is  the  wealthiest  State 
in  the  Union.  Most  of  the  population  and 
wealth  is  in  its  cities  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
several  lines  of  production,  it  is  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  State  and  it  is  right  at  the  heart  of 
the  world’s  greatest  consuming  market.  Yet, 
in  the  1930-40  ten-ear  period,  New  York  farm 
property  values  depreciated  28  per  cent.  (See 
1942  World  Almanac,  page  394.)  The  exces¬ 
sive  burden  of  realty  taxation  contributed 
largely  to  this  depreciation. 

For  years,  successive  sessions  of 
the  Legislature  have  passed  these 
problems  by  with  no  effort  to 
remedy  them  and  they  have  grown 
continuously  worse.  Albany  can 
set  up  controls  and  safeguards  that 
will  gradually  reduce  this  exces¬ 
sive  tax  burden  and  can  also  set 
up  a  fair  and  equitable  assessment 
system.  Can  the  new  Governor 
and  this  coming  session  of  the 
Legislature  better  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  State  than  by  doing 
something  definitely  worthwhile 
along  this  line? 

Our  State  officials  are  not  mind 
readers  and  they  can  not  know 
what  you  and  I  want  done  unless 
we  tell  them.  Thousands  of 

Rural  New-Yorker  readers  can 
readily  tell  their  Assemblymen 
and  Senators  what  they  want  and 
their  opinions  will  carry  weight 
if  they  do  that.  If  it  becomes  clear 
to  this  Legislature  that  people  are 
aroused  to  the  needs  of  the  day 
and  definitely  want  a  fair  assess¬ 
ment  system  and  the  control  and 
safeguards  which  will  bring 
realty  taxation  down  within  rea¬ 
son,  then  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  the  Legislature  will  take 
action  which  will  soon  lighten  the 
tax  burden  now  confiscating  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  farm, 
home  and  other  realty  values 
anually.  W.  Franklin  Moore. 
New  York. 


A  flock  of  Chenango  County  yearling  goats  on  the  farm  of  Nellie  Camp, 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 
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Cape  May  Rosi  No.  959,  owned  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buch,  Califon,  New  Jersey. 
According  to  her  owner,  this  doe,  exhibited  at  many  goat  shows,  will  never 
settle  for  anything  less  than  a  blue  or  purple  ribbon.  Her  first  one  was 
received  when  she  was  an  8 -weeks  old  kid,  her  second  blue  ribbon  as  a 
yearling,  and  her  third  blue  ribbon  as  a  milker.  Rosi  gives  8  pounds  of 
delicious  milk  when  fresh  and  at  the  end  of  about  ten  months  still  gives 

IV2  to  2  quarts  every  day. 


Milk  Goat  Breeds 

The  native  home  of  the  Toggen- 
burg  breed  is  the  Toggenburg 
Valley  in  Northeastern  Switzer¬ 
land.  They  are  usually  light 
brown  in  color,  gradually  chang¬ 
ing  to  whitish  underneath.  A 
white  stripe  on  each  side  of  the 
face  and  tail  is  characteristic.  Ma¬ 
ture  bucks  should  weigh  about  160 
pounds,  and  does  from  100  to  135 
pounds.  Their  milk  varies  in  test 
from  3.5  to  5  per  cent  butterfat. 

The  Saanen  is  another  famous 
Swiss  breed.  Their  coat  is  white. 
They  are  large  in  size,  with 
weights  up  to  180  pounds  for 
bucks.  They  are  heavy  milkers, 
hardy  and  popular  in  America. 

The  Anglo-Nubian  is  an  Eng¬ 
lish  breed  produced  from  crossing 
the  native  English  does  with  Nu¬ 
bian  bucks.  Anglo-Nubians  in 
general  resemble  their  paternal 
Nubian  foundation  blood.  They 
vary  in  color  from  black  to  red¬ 
dish  tan,  with  mixtures  frequently 
occurring.  They  have  a  Roman 
nose  and  large  drooping  ears. 
They  are  good  milkers  and  high 
testers,  generally  averaging  over 
five  per  cent  butterfat. 
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VOU  MEAN  TO  TELL  ME 

IS  DIFFERENT '‘V  'NDEEO  IT  IS,  MOTHER. 
FROM  OTHER  r FLEISCHMANN'S  WITH 
VEASTS  >  THE  VELLOW  LABEL  IS  THE 

*  ^  ONLY  YEAST  WITH  VITAMINS  A 
AND  0  IN  ADDITION  TO  B.  AND  6/ 
NOTONE  IS  APPRECIABLY  LOST  IN  THE 
OVEN.  THAT'S  WHY  EVERYTHING  YOU  BAKE 
WITH  FLEISCHMANN'S  HAS 
VITAMINS  THAT  ' 
v;s^'JiWl^w,NO  OTHER 
_  v  .YEAST 

J 


AND, MOTHER- THE  FLEISCHMANN'S  YOU  GET 
THESE  DAYS  KEEPS  PERFECTLY  IN  THE 
REFRIGERATOR.  YOU  CAN  GET  A  WEEK'S 
SUPPLY  OR  MORE  AT  ATIME.  WHY  DON'T 
YOU  SEND  FOR  FLEISCHMANN'S  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  RECIPE  BOOK?  IT'S  JUST 
FULL  OF  DELICIOUS  NEW  ROLLS 
AND  BUNS  AND  BREADS.’ 
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MiWlesiM 

Asters 

Wilt-Resistant 

Favorites  all  over  the 
nation  — Red,  Whlte,^ 
Blue,  Pink,  Purple 

—alOc-Packet  of  each, 
all  6  postpaid  for  10c. 
Send  dime  today . 

_  ..faule's  Seed  Book  FREE 

Tested,  guaranteed  seeds  for  best  vegetables 
and  flowers.  Have  a  garden— grow  more  food. 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE 
213  Maule  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PROGRESS  &  POVERTY 

By  HENRY  GEORGE 

Millions  of  people 
have  read  and  en¬ 
joyed  this  capti¬ 
vating  volume  on 
fundamental  eco¬ 
nomics.  It  has  been 
translated  into  near¬ 
ly  every  civilized 
language.  It  makes 
economics  under¬ 
standable,  vitalizes 
what  was  known 
as  the  “dismal  sci¬ 
ence.”  It  provides 
the  answer  for  the 
age-old  problem  of 
poverty  amidst 
plenty;  it  shows 
how  democracy  alone  can  provide  the 
abundant  life;  it  is  the  answer  to  all 
forms  of  collectivism. 

HOME  STUDY  COURSE 
in  Fundamental  Economics 
To  promote  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  economics,  each 
purchaser  of  "Progress  and  Poverty” 
will  be  entitled  to  a  home  study 
course  on  this  subject.  Ten  easy  lessons, 
each  covering  a  reading  assignment  in 
the  book.  Your  answers  are  corrected 
and  commented  upon  by  trained  men. 
There  is  no  extra  charge  for  this  course. 
Friends  of  the  Henry  George  School  of 
Social  Science  make  is  possible  because 
they  believe  that  the  wide  dissemination 
of  a  knowledge  of  economics  will  make 
for  a  happier  people. 

Send  For  This  Book  Today 
This  571  page  book,  beautifully  printed, 
cloth  bound,  will  be  sent  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  for  only  One  Dollar.  By  the  same 
mail  you  will  receive  your  first  lesson 
paper  of  the  Correspondence  Course. 
When  you  have  finished  the  ten  lessons 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  wider 
understanding  this  study  has  brought 
to  you.  MAIL  ORDER  TO  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  W.  30th  Street,  -  New  York  City 


AtWHEHA  GOLD 

THREATENS 

At  the  very  first  sniffle,  sneeze,  or  any 
sign  of  a  cold  just  try  a  few  drops  of 
Vicks  Va-tro-nol  up  each  nostril.  If 
used  in  time,  Va-tro-nol’s  quick  action 
helps  prevent  many  colds  from  devel¬ 
oping.  ...And  remember  this,  when  a 
head  cold  makes  you  miserable,  or  tran¬ 
sient  congestion  “fills  up”  nose  and 
spoils  sleep-3-purpose Va-tro-nol 
does  three  important  things.  It  (1) 
shrinksswollenmembranes,  (2)  relieves 
Irritation,  (3)  helps 
clear  clogged  nasal 
passages.  Enjoy 
the  relief  it  brings. 

Follow  directions 
in  folder. 


VICKS 


The  Bookshelf 

One  of  our  readers  asks  for  a  list 
of  books  that  would  be  worth  while 
and  as  she  will  have  some  Christmas 
money,  wants  to  know  what  we  havd 
been  reading.  Here  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  some  of  them.  “The  Long 
Ships  Passing,”  by  Walter  Havig- 
hurst,  a  story  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  history  of  the  section  on  which 
they  border.  Those  who  have  taken 
such  a  trip  will  re-live  it  in  the  book. 
“Lord  of  Alaska”,  by  Hector  Che- 
vigny,  the  story  of  Baranov  and  the 
Russian  Adventure;  “Alaska  Under 
Arms”,  by  Jean  Potter;  both  bring 
back  memories  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Alaskan  trips  and  a  wish  to  travel 
that  Inner  Passage  again.  “Only 
One  Storm”,  Granville  Hicks,  recalls 
Main  Street,  but  is  a  picture  of  to¬ 
day;  “Day  Must  Dawn”,  by  Agnes 
Sligh  Turnbull  is  a  story  of  pioneer 
life  in  Pennsylvania..  “The  Life  of 
Sir  Frances  Drake”,  by  A.  E.  W. 
Mason  is  as  thrilling  as  a  detective 
story;  “And  Now  Tomorrow”,  by 
Rachel  Field,  a  human  story  told  in 
beautiful  English,  as  was  her  “All 
This  and  Heaven  Too”.  “Head  of  the 
Line”,  by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll  is 
short  stories  of  Maine  people.  “The 
Life  of  Andrew  Jackson”  and  “Mor¬ 
gan  and  His  Raiders”,  by  C.  F.  Hol¬ 
land,  are  biographies  that  bring  to 
life  past  history.  “The  Treasury  of 
the  Familiar”  edited  by  Ralph  L. 
Woods,  contains  many  old  and  new 
familiar  poems,  prose  passages,  Bible 
and  other  quotations — a  good  book  to 
pick  up,  refresh  your  memory,  and 
amuse  you.  “Innocent  Merriment”, 
by  F.  P.  A.  has  old  favorites  in  light 
verse;  “Reading  I’ve  Liked”,  by  Clif¬ 
ton  Fadiman  is  good  reading  any  time 
—stories,  essays  and  verse — and  John 
Kieran’s  “Poems  I  Remember”  is  a 
fine  collection  of  modern,  classical, 
well-known  and  loved  poetry. 

These  three  books,  by  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Please  experts,  are  a  library  in 
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themselves.  The  Old  Farmer’s  Al¬ 
manac,  by  Robert  B.  Thomas,  for 
1943  is  crowded  with  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  as  usual.  It  is  a  handy  book 
to  have. 

There  are  many  attractive  books 
for  children  and  “My  Friend  Flicka” 
is  as  good  this  year  as  last.  “Big 
Doc’s  Girl”  and  “The  Man  Who  Lost 
His  Head”,  are  amusing  for  young  or 
old. 

All  the  books  mentioned  and  many 
others  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
family.  Publishers’  names  and  prices 
on  request. 

I  will  be  glad  to  send  lists  or  sug¬ 
gestions  on  books  to  anyone  who 
wants  any  special  book  for  a  special 
occasion.  m.  g.  keyes. 
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FREE!  40-page,  full-color  book  with  over 
60  recipes.  Write  Standard  Brands,  Inc., 
691  Washington  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


don’t  WORRY 

Why  put  up  with  years  of 
needless  discomfort  and 
worry?  Try  a  Brooks 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 

This  marvelous  appli¬ 
ance  permits  theopening 
to  close,  yet  holds  reduc¬ 
ible  rupture  securely, 
comfortably — day  and 
night.  Thousands  report  amazing  results.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  N o  hard  pads  or  stiff  springs  to  chafe 
or  gouge.  Made  for  men,  women  and  children. 
Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Never 
sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan 
and  proof  of  results.Correspondence  confidential. 

BROOKS  COMPANY  222-C  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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The  Hayseed  Farmer 

(Reprinted  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker ,  May  19f  1917) 

I  went  into  the  p’tater  patch  to  get  a  peck  o’  spuds; 

A  young  sport  passin’  in  a  Ford  yells,  “Where’d  you  get  them  duds. 
The  girls  an’  fellers  with  him  la’ffed  an’  giggled  fit  to  die; 

I  turned  again  to  that  old  hoe,  an’  to  myself  sez  I: 

“O  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  ‘Rube,  your  clothes  are  stale. 
But  it’s  ‘help  us,  Mister  Farmer,’  when  the  crops  commence  to  fail, 
The  crops  commence  to  fail,  my  boys,  the  crops  commence  to  fail, 
O  it’s  ‘Help  us,  Mister  Farmer,’  when  the  crops  commence  to  fail.” 

I  got  on  to  the  city  train,  as  decent  as -could  be; 

A  feller  nudged  his  friend  an’  said,  “Let’s  pass  along — I  see 
The  company  here  is  rather  bum,  let’s  try  the  other  car.” 

I  thinks,  “You’ll  do,  but  now  I  bet  your  bills  are  paid  by  Pa.” 

For  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  Hayseed,  comb  your  hair,” 
But  it’s  “Boom  our  Agriculture,”  when  the  war  talk’s  in  the  air, 

The  war  talk’s  in  the  air,  my  boys,  the  war  talk’s  In  the  air, 

O,  it’s  “Boom  our  Agriculture,”  when  the  war  talk’s  in  the  air. 

Yes,  makin’  fun  o’  backwoods  rubes  that  raises  what  you  eat 
Is  easier  than  diggin’  up  the  ground  that’s  at  your  feet. 

An’  snubbin’  gawky  farmers  when  their  clo’se  don’t  zack’ly  fit 
Is  five  times  better  business  than  grubbin’  just  a  bit. 

Then  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  “Hayseed,  get  some  pep,” 
But  it’s  “grand  old  rugged  farmer”  when  we  fear  our  nation’s  “rep,” 
O  it’s  “grand  old  rugged  farmer,”  when  we  fear  our  nation’s  “rep.” 

We  ain’t  no  “grand  old  farmers,”  an’  we  ain’t  no  hayseeds,  too, 

But  folks  that  earn  our  livin’  like  most  people  have  to  do; 

An’  if  we  ain’t  got  all  the  gush  that  city  folks  has  got, 

We’ve  maybe  got  some  muscle  an’  some  nerves  that  ain’t  all  rot. 
While  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  “Gee,  but  you’re  some 
crude,” 

But  it’s  “All  depends  on  you,  Sir,”  when  it  comes  to  gettin’  food. 

It  comes  to  gettin’  food,  my  boys,  it  comes  to  gettin’  food, 

O,  it’s  “All  depends  on  you,  Sir,”  when  it  comes  to  gettin’  food. 

You  talk  o’  “labor  shortage”  in  the  country,  on  the  farms, 

And  a  “sca’city  o’  vittles”  gives  rise  to  great  alarms; 

All  you  hear  today  is  farmin’,  an’  “back  to  the  farm’s”  the  rage, 

And  you’re  gettin’  wise  to  the  middleman,  that  grabs  the  farmer’s 
wage. 

For  it’s  Hayseed  this,  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  “Look  at  that  old  gump,” 
But  it’s  “Commissary  soldier”  when  the  war  times  make  you  jump; 
Yes,  it’s  Hayseed  this  an’  Hayseed  that,  an’  anything  you  please, 

But  th’  Hayseed  ain’t  a  wooden-head  fool,  you  bet  the  Hayseed  sees! 

Edward  W.  Littlefield. 
(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling) 

The  above  poem  is  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Frank  DeVey, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  who  writes  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years  and  wish  to  ask  a  favor,  provided  you  can  comply  with  it. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  again  in  a  terrible  war  and  again  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  hear  the  plea  for  food  and  more  food,  and  the  cry  is — 
“Will  the  Farmer  be  able  to  produce  it?” 

We  farmers  have  never  failed  the  nation  and  we  won’t  fail  the 
x  nation  this  time  either.  My  mind  goes  back  to  World  War  I.  At 
that  time,  when  our  people  were  worried  about  this  same  food 
problem,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  printed  a  poem  which  was  much 
to  the  point  then  and  is  very  fitting  again  at  the  present  time.  Will 
you  please  try  and  locate  this  poem  and  print  it  in  your  paper? 

New  York.  Frank  DeVey. 
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Horticultural  Notes 

By  H.  B.  Tukey 


Savage  and  Cowart,  reporting  on 
longevity  of  peach  trees  in  Georgia, 
find  that  it  is  unusual  to  find  peach 
orchards  10  or  more  years  of  age  still 
having  a  good  stand  of  trees.  Re¬ 
sponsible  factors  are  winter  injury, 
peach  borers,  soil  erosion,  too  heavy 
pruning,  and  unsuited  soils,  in  the 
order  named.  They  report  that  on 
a  sandy  clay  loam  over  90  percent 
of  the  root  system  of  peach  trees 
is  in  the  first  18  inches  of  soil.  To 
meet  tHis  situation  they  suggest 
fertilizer  applications  to  maintain 
trees  in  good  vigor,  careful  attention 
to  peach  borer  control,  contour 
planting,  terracing,  cover  cropping, 
planting  only  hardy  varieties,  plant¬ 
ing  on  soils  which  favor  deep  root¬ 
ing,  and  less  heavy  pruning. 

$s  #  ^  *  ❖  # 

An  interesting  viewpoint  on  apples 
is  presented  by  Sir  Daniel  Hall  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (England)  in  which  he  says 
“The  English  people  are  almost  alone 
in  making  a  clear-cut  division  be¬ 
tween  dessert  and  cooking  apples. 
Americans  recognize  only  one  kind 
of  apple,  sweet  and  soft  as  a  rule. 
From  our  point  of  view  a  cooking 
apple  must  be  tart  because  only  in  the 
presence  of  acid  does  the  flesh  of  the 
apple  break  down  into  the  pulp  or 
froth  which  is  what  we  desire  in  a  pie 
or  a  dumpling.  A  sweet  dessert  apple, 
when  cut  into  slices  and  cooked,  re¬ 
tains  its  firmness  and  shape,  the  sort 
of  thing  wanted  in  an  apple  flan  but 
not  in  a  pie.”  (Since  this  was  writ¬ 
ten,  news  comes  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Daniel  Hall,  July  5,  1942) 

Records  presented  by  P.  J.  Findlen 
show  the  rapid  change  in  potatoes 
in  the  Northeast  in  recent  years. 
Fewer  Green  Mountains  are  being 
produced  in  Maine;  Cobblers  show  a 
slight  decrease  on  Long  Island  and 
on  mucklands  of  New  York  State, 
and  Russet  Rurals  are  going  out  of 
production  in  up-State  New  York. 
During  the  1938-39  season,  the 
Chippewa  and  Katahdin  varieties 
made  up  14  percent  of  the  potatoes 
purchased  by  dealers  and  truckers. 
In  1939-40,  this  had  increased  to  31 


High  Potato  Yield 

Back  in  1937  “Andy”  Lipton  raised 
437  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre  on 
the  old  home  farm  imSullivan  Town¬ 
ship,  Muskegon  County,  Michigan. 
He  could  not  make  his  friends  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  thing  was  possible. 
The  soil  was  light  sand.  His  friends 
argued  that  such  a  crop  would  be 
very  unusual  on  good,  heavy  soil  and 
absolutely  impossible  on  his  sand 
farm. 

So  in  1942  Mr.  Lipton  decided  to 
prove  to  all  that  such  results  can  be 
obtained  and  he  set  about  doing  it  in 
a  way  that  there  could  be  no  disput¬ 
ing  his  figures.  He  followed  the  rules 
governing  the  raising  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  as  outlined  by  Michigan 
State  College.  The  plot  was  in¬ 
spected  several  times  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Moore,  potato  specialist,  of  the 
Michigan  State  Farm  Crops  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  production  record  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the.  College. 

Mr.  Lipton’s  demonstration  of  the 
suitability  of  light,  sandy  soil  for 
large  production  of  high  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  has  been  a  revelation  not  only 
to  owners  of  sand  farms  but  to  own¬ 
ers  of  heavy  soil  farms  as  well.  His 
final  results  beat  his  record  of  1937 
by  making  an  average  of  491  bushels 
per  agre.  He  used -a  2% -acre  plot 
that  in  1941  had  produced  a  crop  of 
corn.  About  March  15,  1942  he  ap¬ 
plied  twenty  loads  per  acre  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  This  was  plowed  un¬ 
der  the  last  week  in  March  to  a  depth 
of  nine  inches.  Then  it  was  disked 
nine  times,  at  one  week  intervals. 
Four  days  before  planting,  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  of  a  3-12-12  formula 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  seed  used  was  of  the  Chippewa 
variety,  and  was  planted  with  a  hand 
planter  on  June  20th.  The  rows 
were  spaced  30  inches  apart  and  the 
hills  12  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
They  were  planted  four  and  one-half 
inches  deep,  one  piece  to  a  hill,  with 
two  to  three  eyes  to  the  piece.  Each 
acre  took  29.09  bushels  of  seed. 

Cultivation  was  started  July  3  with 
a  tractor-drawn  cultivator,  and  was 
continued  each  three  days  until  July 


percent  and  to  54  percent  in  1940-41.  1 
At  the  same  time  Smooth  and  Russet  J 
Rurals  decreased  from  75  to  64  to 
36  percent  for  the  same  seasons. 
Consumers  have  paid  a  premium  for 
these  varieties.  Their  chief  virtues 
seem  to  be  shallow  eyes,  smooth, 
bright  appearance,  and  an  ability  to 
cook  white.  The  latter  feature  is 
said  to  be  especially  important. 

*  $  *  *  *  * 

\ 

From  studies  on  grades  and  quality 
of  apples  being  sold  at  retail,  F.  A. 
Harper  of  Cornell  University  raises 
the  question  whether  there  is  not 
need  for  some  other  system  of  grad¬ 
ing  than  that  now  in  use.  The 
argument  is  that  present  grading 
laws  are  designed  priinarily  for  the 
sale  of  fruit  from  the  producer  to 
the  dealer,  but  that  after  fruit  gets 
into  commerce  the  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  may  markedly  change  so  that 
the  grade  on  the  package  does  not 
represent  to  the  purchaser  the  true 
condition  of  the  fruit.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  important  point  of 
view  and  needs  further  developing. 

X  if.  $  X  *  * 

A  correspondent  writes  of  the 
success  he  has  had  with  a  few  small 
dwarf  pear  and  apple  trees  and  adds 
this  pathetic  touch:  “I  have  given 
up  most  of  my  high  work  since  I 
met  with  an  accident  several  years 
ago  which  has  stiffened  my  left  leg 
and  gotten  worse  as  I  grow  older. 
Also,  my  son,  whom  I  depended  on 
for  most  of  the  high  work  enlisted 
in  the  Army  and  was  killed  about 
a  month  ago.  And  so  I  am  giving 
up  all  my  high  work  and  depend¬ 
ing  upon  dwarf  fruit  trees.” 

X  *  *  *  * 

Because  of  the  rapid  sizing  of  peach 
fruits  as  they  near  maturity,  it  is 
computed  that  each  day  of  postpone¬ 
ment  of  harvest  increases  the  produc¬ 
tion  one  carload  on  a  40-acre  block. 
Other  advantages  of  delaying  the  har¬ 
vest  until  fruits  are  riper  are,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  bet¬ 
ter  color,  greater  eye  appeal,  better 
flavor,  less  sugar  needed,  quicker 
sales,  higher  selling  price. 

x  *  *  *  *  * 

Apple  scab  is  said  to  have  been 
first  reported  by  Fries  in  1819  from 
Sweden. 


17th.  Every  ten  days  during  the 
growing  season,  starting  July  4,  six 
times  in  all,  Mr.  Lipton  applied  a 
dusting  powder.  It  consisted  of  20 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  75  pounds 
dust  lime  and  five  pounds  of  valcium 
arsenate.  It  was  applied  with  a  hand 
blower  type  of  sprayer.  A  total  of 
"1,450  pounds  of  this-dust  was  used. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  September 
20  with  a  tractor-drawn  digger.  The 
yield  was  1,352  bushels  from  the  two 
and  three-quarters  acres,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  491  bushels  per  acre.  About 
1,000  bushels -of  the  potatoes  will  be 
sold  for  certified  seed  potatoes  at  a 
price  ranging  from  $4  to  $5  per 
bushel.  Some  of  his  certified  seed 
will  be  sent  to  Experiment  stations 
in  Maine  and  in  Florida.  The  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  disposed  of  on  the 
market  at  about  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Mr. 
Lipton’s  crop  involved  an  investment 
of  about  $1,300.  He  expects  to  real¬ 
ize  a  profit  of  $3,500.  H.  L.  s. 


Digging  Chippewa  potatoes  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  A.  Lipton,  Muskegon 
County,  Michigan.  The  average  yield 
was  491  bushels  per  acre. 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  *uu*! 


Bred  by  Funk ...  Proved  by  Hoffman! 

Hoffman  has  just  the  right  Funk  G  Hybrids  for  your 
farm— hybrids  with  all  the  quality  characteristics  that 
produce  top  yield.  Some  are  especially  bred  for  husk¬ 
ing,  others  for  silage. 

When  you  plant  the  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrid  recom¬ 
mended  for  your  farm,  you  will  grow  corn  with  these 
outstanding  characteristics:  1.  Strong,  deep,  far-reaching 
roots.  2.  Early,  healthy  vigor.  3.  Resistance  to  disease, 
blight  and  insects.  4.  Vigorous  stalks  that  stand  up 
straight  and  resist  storms.  5.  Thick  stalks  and  wide 
leaves  for  more  and  heavier  silage.  6.  Fine,  uniform  ears 
that  are  easy  to  husk,  that  shell  more  corn.  7.  Greater 
corn  yield. 

Thousands  of  Eastern  farmers  have  proved  these  quali¬ 
ties.  You  can,  too.  Plant  Hoffman  Funk  G  Hybrids  next 
year.  Order  early.  Write  today  for  our  free  catalog  and 
Corn  Data  Notebook. 


LEAFIER  SILAGE 


STRONG  ROOTS 


FREE 


Box  315* 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  MC. 

LANDISVILLE  (Lancaster  County)  PENNA. 


off  man 

FARM  SEEDS 


Harris  Perfected 
Strain  Snowball 
Cauliflower. 


HARRIS  SUDS 


BEST  FOR  T HE  NORTH 


SWEET  CORN 


PEPPERS 


SQUASH 


MUSKMELONS  TOMATOES  BEETS,  Etc. 

Our  vigorous  early  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers  insure  success  for 
gardeners  in  the  North  whose  seasons  are  short..  Our  early  high 
yielding  strains  give  better  results  wherever  grown. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

and  order  direct  from  our  Seed  Farms! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market  Gardeners 
and  Florists  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc.,  9  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  MAIL  ORDER  SEEDSMEN  SINCE  1880 


1943  CATALOG  UOW  Afl/tdlf 


KELLYS  FRUIT  TREES 

SHRUBS  -  VINES 
ROSES  and  SEEDS 

Plant  Kelly’s  Fruit  Trees  for  early 
fruiting  and  bumper  crops.  Every 
Kelly  tree  GUARANTEED  True  to 
Name-APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES. 
CHERRIES.  PLUMS.  RASPBER¬ 
RIES,  GRAPES.  Also  Dwarf 
Apples  and  Pears.  For  Qual¬ 
ity  Vegetables  and  Flowers  in 
your  Victory  Garden,  plant 
Kelly's  seeds  this  Spring.  New 
FREE  DeLuxe  1943  32-page 
Catalog  gives  complete  listing. 
Many  special  offers  to  save  you 
money.  Send  today.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  Guaranteed.  Our  63rd  Year. 
KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
30  Maple  Street 
Dansville,  N.  Y., 


FLEX-0-SEHL 

Portable  Irrigation  Pipe 

Distributed  By 

MILLER  IRRIGATION  CO.  Inc., 

Williamstown,  -  New  York 

Manufactured  By 

CHICAGO  METAL  MFC.  CO.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


- FREE - 

1943  CATALOG 

describing  all  kinds  of  vegetable  plants. 
Tells  how  to  plant,  spray  and  care  for 
the  garden.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Dept.  134,  Tifton,  Ga. 


MFDII1M  RFfi  f  I  HVFR  Alfalfa-  alsike,  sweet  clover 
lULil/lUlll  ItLl/  LUHlA  see(j  crops  smallest  In  years. 
Prices  advancing.  Limited  stocks  of  choice  high 
quality  seed  now  ready  for  shipment.  Farmers  inter¬ 
ested  in  only  the  very  best  seed  write  today  for 
lowest  producing  section  prices  and  free  samples. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


FRUIT  BEARING  AGE  TREES 

Insure  a  QUICK  and  HEAVY  crop  of  choice  fruit  by 
planting  our  BEARING  AGE  fruit  trees  NOW. 
Write  for  our  1943  HOME  and  ORCHARD  planting 
guide  which  will  be  mailed  FREE. 

CHAMPION  NURSERIES,  222  Main  St.,  Perry,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRIES 

W  ALLEN’S  BERRY  BOOK 

*  describes  best  early, 
medium,  late  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Tells  bow  to  grow  big 
luscious  berries  for  home  and 
market.  Copy  Free.  Write  Today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  W.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 


Garden  Guide, 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare .  2.00 

Practical  Tomato  Culture, 

F.  C.  and  M.  A.  Pellet . 75 

Practical  Vegetable  -Culture, 

Albert  E.  Wilkinson .  2.00 

Wayside  Marketing, 

Schuyler  Arnold .  1.00 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Thompson  .  5.00 

Intensive  Strawberry  Culture, 

Louis  Graton .  1.00 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  1% 
ShIbs 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  City. 
For  Sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


Burpee’s  Seeds 
Grow 

See  the  new  America  Alldouble 
Petunia  and  new  Tomato  to  use 
in  place  of  oranges  ia  this  free 
book.  the  leading  American 
Seed  Catalog — tells  all  about  the 
best  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  127 
pictures  in  color.  Send  postcard 
or  coupon  below,  today. 

Send  stamp  for  postage  and  /7  it-  /7  „ 

we’ll  also  mail  25c-Pkt.  seeds CsA&U&f  F 

■  new  Clinton  Marigold  FREE— named  for 
Burpee’s  new  Western  Headquarters. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  • 

599  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  J 

□  Send  Burpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

□  Send  Clinton  Marigold  seeds.  1  enclose  stamp.  • 

Name,,,,,,,,, . . . J 

I 

Address..., . .  .  ...  .....  .* 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Christmas  Greeting 

TV/f  OST  Americans  realize  the  existence  of  a 
Spiritual  Being  occupying  all  space  and 
all  time,  and  being  the  ultimate  perfection  in 
love,  charity  and  mercy;  the  ultimate  in  truth, 
justice  and  power;  in  fact,  the  ultimate  per¬ 
fection  in  all  things.  ,  This  is  our  God. 

This  devoted  Father  blessed  us  with  many 
gifts  and  provided  us  with  plenty  for  our 
needs.  These  we  have  wantonly  destroyed 
and  denied  to  those  in  want.  God’s  law  of 
justice  has  been  violated.  Our  plight  is  pain¬ 
ful. 

The  Yuletide  suggests  an  admission  of  our 
faults,  our  return  as  a  nation  to  the  laws  and 
leadership  of  God  with  an  appeal  for  His 
mercy  for  our  sins  of  the  past. 

With  the  hope  of  an  early  end  to  this  terrible 
war,  I  include  my  hope  and  prayer  for  a  Happy 
Christmas  for  you  and  yours. 

1942.  John  J.  Dillon. 


A  Milk  Platform  for  1943 

MR.  DEWEY  must  already  be  aware  of  the 
monopoly  domination  of  New  York’s 
dairy  industry.  He  must  also  know  that  for 
years,  farmers  have  found  themselves  unable 
to  break  the  power  of  this  milk  monopoly, 
protected  as  it  has  been  by  law  and  by  State 
officials,  both  elected  and  appointive.  If  the 
Governor-elect  wishes  to  help  dairymen  in 
their  fight  for  the  recognition  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  free  men  and  thus  bring  to 
the  industry  the  respect  and  prosperity  it  de¬ 
serves,  we  suggest  the  following  legislative 
program  for  the  coming  year: 

OVERHAULING  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  LAWS 

The  Co-operative  Law  should  be  completely 
overhauled  and  rewritten  to  make  it  a  law 
that  will  aid  and  protect  farmers  instead  of 
what  it  is  now,  a  tool  for  dealer  stooges,  pos¬ 
ing  as  farm  leaders,  to  increase  the  monopoly 
control  of  their  bosses.  Although  co-opera¬ 
tives  under  the  present  law  can  be  run  effi¬ 
ciently  and  for  the  members,  the  law  also  per¬ 
mits  inefficiency  and  mismanagement.  It  is 
against  these  evil  sanctions  that  the  overhaul¬ 
ing  should  be  directed.  There  should  also  be  a 
special  law  to  compel  co-operatives  to  render 
monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  to  their 
members.  The  officers  of  co-operative  corpo¬ 
rations  are  the  only  trustees  who  are  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  regular  detailed  accounting  of 
the  funds  in  their  possession.  As  a  result,  dairy¬ 
men  are  without  redress  and  a  law  that  will 
recognize  their  right  to  an  accounting,  and 
compel  such  an  accounting,  is  only  simple 
justice. 

AMEND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LAW 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  Law,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  is  vested  with  an  arbitrary 
“life  and  death”  licensing  power  over  dealers 
and  producer-dealers.  He  also  has  the  same 
power  over  producers  in  refusing  them  per¬ 
mission  to  change  from  one  milk  plant  to  an¬ 
other.  These  laws  are  likewise  employed  to 
perpetuate  the  control  of  the  monopoly  over 
both  producer  and  consumer,  and  the  vicious 
abuses  in  their  administration,  all  in  behalf  of 
the  big  dealers,  are  reason  enough  to  justify 
their  prompt  amendment. 


7h<  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
SEN.  GRAVES  AS  COMMR.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Of  equal  importance  to  the  dairy  industry  is 
the  person  who  will  occupy  the  position  of 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Farmers  want 
a  person  who  possesses  brains,  courage  and 
integrity.  They  want  a  person  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  farm  problems  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  those  confronting  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry.  And  they  insist  that  the  new  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  have  no  connections  of  any 
sort  with  any  organization  or  pressure  group. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  a  tragedy  for  dairy 
farmers  and  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  new  Governor  which  he  might  later  find 
impossible  to  correct. 

In  our  opinion,  Senator  Rhoda  Fox  Graves 
of  St.  Lawrence  County  meets  all  the  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  for  a  farmers’  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration  for  the  post.  She  is 
independent  and  courageous  and  she  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  identified  or  tied  up  with  any  spe¬ 
cial  group.  Her  record  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  for  the  past  15  years  has  been 
without  blemish.  We  believe  that  she  would 
truly  work  and  fight  for  farmers  if  she  were 
appointed  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  by 
Governor-elect  Dewey. 

We  predict  that  the  suggestions  here  made 
for  a  1943  milk  platform  will  meet  with  vio¬ 
lent  opposition.  And  we  further  predict  that 
if  scanned  closely,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
opposition  comes  only  from  the  professional 
farm  racketeers  who  have  set  themselves  up 
as  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  for  New  York 
agriculture.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Dewey  will  not 
only  disregard  their  plans  and  special  pleas 
but  will  also  give  them  a  good  taste  of  the 
racket-busting  for  which  he  has  won  such 
wide  recognition. 


New  Nitrogen  Regulations 

NITROGEN,  a  basic  need  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  munitions,  is  the  first  element  in 
fertilizers  to  be  hit  by  War  Production  Board 
restrictions.  Order  M-231,  now  in  effect,  re¬ 
stricts  the  kind  and  proportion  of  nitrogen 
that  may  be  used  in  fertilizer  mixtures.  Nitro¬ 
gen,  from  chemical  or  mineral  sources,  which 
is  the  kind  used  in  munitions,  is  definitely  re¬ 
stricted;  that  derived  from  plant  and  animal 
materials  is  not  curtailed. 

In  discussing  the  WPB  nitrogen  ruling  as  it 
relates  to  farming  and  home  gardening  in 
Connecticut,  Dr.  E.  M.  Bailey  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Station  at  New  Haven,  explains  that 
the  order  first  establishes  a  limited  number 
of  grades  of  chemical  fertilizer  that  may  be 
used  in  the  various  States,  the  grades  and 
the  number  depending  on  the  agricultural 
needs  in  different  regions  of  the  country.  Be¬ 
sides  saving  nitrogen,  the  reduction  in  num¬ 
ber  of  grades  will  save  labor  and  effort  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  the  fertilizers.  “Grade”  refers  to  the  pror 
portions  of  the  major  elements  of  plant  food 
contained  in  the  mixture.  Thus,  a  3-12-6  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  one  containing  3  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
12  pounds  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
6  pounds  ‘of  potash  in  each  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  which  is  a  total  of  21  pounds  per 
100,  or  420  pounds  per  ton. 

Connecticut  is  allowed  12  grades  and  these 
are  substantially  like  those  fixed  for  the  other 
New  England  States.  For  all  States,  there  is 
a  supplemental  list  of  unmixed,  basic  raw 
materials  that  may  be  used  provided  they  are 
available.  This  group  includes  nitrate  of  soda, 
ammonium  phosphate,  superphosphate,  potash 
salts,  ground  rock  phosphate  and  cottonhull 
ashes. 

The  nitrogen  order  restricts  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  fertilizers  containing  chemical  ni¬ 
trogen.  Such  fertilizers  may  not  be  used  on 
grain  sown  this  Fall  if  the  crop  is  to  be  har¬ 
vested  for  grain.  No  mention  is  made  of  its 
usa  on  cover  crops.  Fertilizer  containing 
chemical  nitrogen  may  not  be  used  for  lawns 
or  golf  courses,  nor  for  non-commercial  plant¬ 
ings  of  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers.  However, 
there  is  no  restriction  on  organic  nitrogen. 

Last  year,  some  60  manufacturers  in  and 
outside  the  State  registered  over  300  brands 
of  fertilizer  for  sale  in  Connecticut.  This 
number  included  mixed  fertilizers,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  chemicals.  The  brands  of  mixed 
fertilizer  represented  61  different  grades,  but 
under  the  government  order  now  in  effect, 
there  will  be  only  12  grades  in  1943. 


What  Farmers  Say 

QUESTIONS  “POINT”  SYSTEM  FOR  FARMS 

In  my  local  paper  of  December  5  is  an  article 
“New  Deferment  Plan  Will  Keep  More  Men  On 
Farm”.  This  “plan”,  if  I  understand  it  right,  will 
keep  them  there, — yes,  24  hours  a  day,  if  they 
do  all  the  work  with  the  family  thrown  in  to  help 
out.  There  is  no  40-hour  week  with  time  and  a 
half  for  over-time  in  this  “Deferment  Plan”. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Under  this  guide,  a  hypothetical  farm 

with  45  acres  of  corn,  25  acres  of  oats,  30  acres 
of  wheat,  5  milk  cows,  12  hogs,  and  100  hens 
would  have  19.15  production  units.  Those  units 
would  be  as  follows:  9.  for  corn,  1.75  for  oats, 
1.5  for  wheat,  5.  for  milk  cows,  .6  for  hogs,  and 
1.3  for  hens. 

My  big  questions  are:  Where  is  hay  for  stock? 
Where  is  pasture?  Or  possibly  they  have  in 
Washington  a  new  kind  of  animal  that  does  not 
require  hay  or  pasture. 

How  much  time  would  it  take  one  man  to  plow 
and  get  ready  for  planting  and  plant  this  100  acres 
—70  of  th  ,m  in  the  Spring,  with  an  average  team 
of  horses?  When  finished  with  all  his  grain 
crops,  he  is  still  3%  units  short  of  the  16  units 
required  for  deferment. 

Is  it  possible,  in  addition  to  above  grain  farm¬ 
ing,  for  a  deferred  man  to  plant,  cultivate,  pick 
and  deliver  to  cannery  3%  acres,  so  as  to  make  up 
16  deferment  units?  How  about  16  acres  of 
tomatoes  for  one  man  for  cannery? 

This  letter  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
man  over  70  years  old  who  would  like  deferment 
of  a  young  man  to  work  his  place  of  28  acres  on 
shares. 

That  Washington  is  deliberately  and  willfully 
planning  mischief  for  the  farmer,  can  be  seen  on 
every  hand  to  those  that  have  “eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear.”  c.  m.  r. 

Northumberland  County,  Pa. 


I  meant  to  write  you  before  this  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  admired  your  publication  of  the  letter 
“From  a  Farm  Boy  at  the  Front”  in  your  October 
17  issue.  This  letter  had  more  truth,  sense  and 
justice  to  it  than  any  of  the  radio  speeches  and 
newspaper  articles  that  we  hear  and  read  every 
day. 

Each  Draft  Board  in  the  U.  S.  A.  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  letter.  If  they  keep  on  taking  farm 
owners,  farmers’  sons  and  hired  men  (and  several 
have  been  taken  here  in  Sullivan  County  where 
there  was  nobody  else  to  fill  their  places),  these 
farmers  cannot  produce  food  to  feed  the  world 
and  write  the  peace.  e.  e. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Allow  me  to  say  that  I  consider  the  editorial  in 
your  November  28  issue  “The  Handwriting  on 
the  Wall”,  the  best  answer  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  in  clarifying  the  bewildered  state  of  mind 
that  every  Dairymen’s  League  member  finds  him¬ 
self  in.  It  is  a  good  explanation  of  what  New 
York  milk  producers  have  been  up  against  for 
the  past  20  years  and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  your  prediction  come  true. 

New  York.  James  B.  Thompson. 


The  front  page  picture  in  your  December  12 
issue  is  of  my  church.  My  wife  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  all  her  life  and  I  have  been  a  member  for  30 
years.  My  four  children  have  all  obtained  their 
high  school  education  in  the  school  house  pictured. 

Randolph  friends  and  subscribers  feel  highly 
honored  at  having  their  town  pictured  on  the 
cover  of  so  fine  a  farm  paper  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  H.  j.  s. 

Randolph,  Vt. 


I  read  with  particular  interest  your  editorials 
under  the  heading  “Our  Great  Democracy.”  It 
fills  my  soul  with  sadness  to  admit  that  every 
word  you  say  is  Gospel  truth,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  comes  to  me  a  sense  of  infinite  satis- 
fcation  upon  finding  that  you  have  the  courage 
to  say  it.  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Please  do. 

We  shall  conquer  that  enemy  from  without  by 
the  power  of  Him  who  preserved  us  a  nation, 
but  that  enemy  from  within,  that  cancer  eating 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  social,  economic  and 
political  structure,  is  equally  as  sinister  and 
dangerous.  h.  b.  p. 

New  Jersey. 


Brevities 

“Wisdom  is  better  than  weapons  of  war,  but 
one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good.”  Eccl.  9-18. 

The.  Cape  Cod  cranberry  was  once  a  wild  plant, 
but  it  has  now  been  developed  into  a  great  in¬ 
dustry. 

• 

The  ghost  walks  backward  this  year  for  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers.  Federal  and  State  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  will  soon  be  due. 

A  Rhode  Island  Red  hen  has  recently  made  a 
new  World’s  record  by  laying  338  eggs  in  357  days. 
They  averaged  26  ounces  per  dozen. 

Railroads  in  1942  have  been  turning  out  one 
and  one-half  as  many  ton-miles  of  freight  trans¬ 
portation  service  as  in  the  peak  traffic  year  of  the 
first  World  War. 

The  only  control  measure  that  has  been  found 
practical  and  effective  for  the  white  pine  blister 
rust  is  in  eradicating  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pines. 

There  are  more  than  500  different  kinds  of 
disease  producing  germs  which  are  carried  on 
farm  and  truck  garden  seeds.  Treating  seeds  be¬ 
fore  planting  is  good  practice. 

Current  estimates  place  the  New  York  dry  bean 
crop  at  1,507,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each  (thresher 
run).  This  is  an  increase  of  four  per  cent  over 
the  1941  production. 
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Why  Subsidize  a  Dead  Cat  ? 

THE  skeleton  of  a  once-proud  dealer  stooge 
rose  from  its  proper  place  of  internment 
for  one  day  early  this  month  when  the  Bar¬ 
gaining  Agency  went  through  the  motions  of 
another  of  its  annual  meetings  on  December 
1  at  Syracuse.  It  was  a  comparatively  quiet 
meeting  due,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  the  reduced 
membership  caused  by  the  withdrawal  last 
Winter  of  38  co-operatives,  professing  some 
semblance  of  independence. 

The  annual  financial  statement  appears  else¬ 
where  on  this  page.  It  shows  receipts  of 
$62,578,  a  drop  of  $24,285  compared  with  last 
year.  Expenses,  however,  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  Employees’  salaries  and  expenses 
amounted  to  $15,785,  compared  with  $21,959 
last  year.  Directors’  salaries  and  expenses 
were  $10,500  less  and  $8,300  was  saved  in 
printing  the  Agency’s  newspaper,  as  well  as 
$8,000  in  advertising.  The  only  large  item  of 
expense  that  still  remains  constant  is  the  legal 
fee,  over  $9,200.  There  is  an  item  for  $1,284.84 
labeled  “special  work  expense”  which  is  un¬ 
explained.  Over  all,  the  Agency  showed  a  net 
profit  on  operations  for  the  year  of  $10,551.80. 

For  the  first  time  since  its  organization,  the 
report  does  not  list  the  co-operatives  that  are 
still  members  of  the  Agency,  nor  is  there  any 
statement  or  reference  to  the  present  number. 
If  the  original  report  that  38  co-operatives 
withdrew  earlier  this  year,  is  correct,  it  would 
mean  that  there  are  only  about  30  co-opera¬ 
tives  left  in  the  Agency.  Contributions  of 
over  $61,000  by  these  groups  to  the  Agency 
indicates  one  of  two  things;  either  that  each 
co-operative  was  assessed  more  in  1942  than 
in  previous  years,  or  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  put  up  the  difference  by  making  an 
extra  levy  on  the  milk  pails  of  its  own  pro¬ 
ducers. 

We  suspect  that  the  League  management 
was  the  large  contributor  and  in  considera¬ 
tion,  exacted  a  resolution  from  the  Agency 
directors  requesting  that  co-operative  pay¬ 
ments  under  Xhe  Federal  Order  be  changed  so 
as  to  increase  payments  to  bargaining  co¬ 
operatives  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  one 
cent  a  cwt.  and  to  increase  payments  to  the 
League  from  four  cents  to  not  less  than  eight 
cents  a  cwt. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  dairymen  who 
belong  to  one  of  the  Agency  co-operatives  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  its  annual  report  and  read 
it  through.  They  will  find  nothing  in  the  1942 
record  to  justify  their  donations  of  $61,000. 
The  reason  is  plain  enough.  The  Bargaining 
Agency  never  truly  represented  dairymen.  It 
could  not.  It  was  not  meant  to.  It  was  put 
up  as  a  front  by  and  for  the  Big-3  in  1937  with 
a  splurge  of  propaganda  and  advertising,  but 
the  truth  was  bound  to  prevail  in  the  end. 
The  result  has  been  that  year  after  year  the 
Agency’s  membership  has  dwindled  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  it  all  but  collapsed  and 
would  have  except  for  the  League  subsidy. 
There  is  now  nothing  left  but  the  bones. 
When  the  League  management  wants  to  put 
across  one  of  its  pet  schemes,  but  doesn’t  want 
to  advertise  itself  as  the  advocate,  it  dresses 
up  the  skeleton,  rigs  it  out  with  some  cash  in 
hand,  and  calls  it  the  Bargaining  Agency. 
Its  latest  action  in  sponsoring  an  increase  of 
at  least  100  per  cent  in  co-operative  payments 
to  the  League,  but  to  no  one  else,  completely 
brands  the  Agency  for  the  League  stooge  it 
has  always  been. 


For  Success  On  the  Food  Front 

ATRIP  through  upstate  New  York  with 
stops  at  numerous  farms  shows  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  worried  about  how  they  can  produce 
needed  food  products  with  the  present  con¬ 
fusing  restrictions  on  tires,  gas,  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  shortages. 

Organization  of  a  land  army  somewhat 
similar  to  the  English  plan  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  possible  solution  for  farm  labor. 
Several  suggest  that  such  a  program  should 
include  actual  enlistment,  with  recognition 
comparable  to  other  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service.  Possible  sources  for  enlisted 
personnel  would  be  women,  men  over  38  years 
old,  and  boys  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18, 
training  to  be  given  to  inexperienced  work¬ 
ers  at  the  various  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Almost  every  farm  has  a  pig  or  two  ready 
for  butchering.  A  steer,  bull  calf,  heifer  or 
three-teated  dry  cow  is  also  frequently  being 


fattened  for  the  block.  Increased  butchering 
and  eating  more  home  raised  meats  will  be 
a  big  help  in  making  larger  amounts  of  meat 
and  meat  products  available  for  people  in 
cities  and  towns.  Home  cured  ham,  bacon 
and  sausage,  a  side  of  fresh  beef  or  veal,  varied 
with  a  home  killed  lamb,  is  economical  and 
will  keep  the  food  front  producing. 

In  the  small  towns  and  cities,  decreased 
butter  supplies  are  causing  considerable  con¬ 
cern.  Limited  deliveries  have  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  about  25  per  cent  below  normal. 
Local  butter  stocks  for  New  York  State  have 
declined  from  about  20,000,000  for  this  time 
last  year  to  about  only  one-third  this  amount 
at  present.  More  butter  is  consequently  now 
being  home  churned. 

There  have  been  larger  yields  of  sweet  corn, 
due  to  a  good  season  and  more  extensive 
plantings  of  suitable  hybrid  varieties.  To¬ 
mato  yields  were  poor  in  some  sections  due  to 
unseasonal  late  rains,  but  several  sections  had 
good  crops.  New  York  State  canneries 
handled  a  10  per  cent  increase  over  last  year, 
and  a  53  per  cent  greater  supply  than  the  ten- 
year  average.  Increased  acreage  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  this  good  tonnage.  The  available 
supply  of  beets  was  down  about  12  per  cent, 
but  represented  more  than  a  300  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  ten-year  average.  Green  lima 
beans  suitable  for  canning,  had  an  increase  of 
about  ten  per  cent.  In  spite  of  wet  weather 
the  farmers  in  New  York  State  established  a 
new  high  dry  bean  crop  with  a  four  per  cent 
increase  over  1941.  Silage  and  hay  are  re¬ 
ported  as  being  above  average,  both  for  yield 
and  quality.  Late  rains  caused  some  loss  of 
hay,  but  resulted  in  exceptionally  good  late 
pasture.  Most  cows  came  into  Winter  quarters 
in  better  than  usual  good  condition. 

Farmers  are  seriously  concerned,  however, 
about  the  coming  year.  They  realize  better 
than  most  the  gravity  of  the  war  emergency 
and  they  have  willingly  enlisted  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  subject  to  orders  from  the  officials  in 
charge.  Their  present  worry  is  the  inability  of 
the  government  officials  themselves  to  figure 
out  just  who  is  in  charge.  They  hear  from  Mr. 
Jeffers,  in  control  of  rubber,  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  food  is  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort 
and  that  tires  must  be  provided  to  keep  farm 
trucks  rolling.  Yet,  in  practically  every 
county  in  the  State,  and  for  that  matter  in  the 
entire  Northeast,  the  rationing  of  truck  gaso¬ 
line  by  the  O.D.T.  has  been  unintelligent  and 
in  many  cases,  just  plain  stupid.  Farmers 
feel  that  gas  rationing  should  be  handled  by 
local  boards  and  not  be  subject  to  a  central¬ 
ized  authority  operating  out  of  Detroit. 

The  1943  food  production  goals  have  been 
announced  by  Secretary  Wickard,  who  is  also 
acting  as  Food  Administrator.  If  he  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  eliminating  the  many  overlapping 
government  bureaus,  and  decentralizing  much 
of  the  power  to  make  decisions  which  is  still 
being  jealously  guarded  by  professional 
bureaucrats,  Mr.  Wickard  will  find  the 
American  farmer  co-operating  100%  with  him 
in  the  attainment  of  our  food  requirements 
for  1943. 


Metropolitan  Co-operative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency 

(Statement  for  Year  Ending  November  30,  1942 ) 

—  INCOME  — 


Receipts  from  Cooperatives  .  $61,973.34 

Miscellaneous  Receipts  .  605.06 


Total  Income  . . .  $62,578.40 

—  EXPENSES  — 

Employees’  Salaries  .  $9,888.50 

Employees’  Expenses  .  5,896.90 


Total  Paid  to  Employees  .  $15,785.40 


Directors’  Salaries  and  Expenses 
Legal  Fees  and  Expenses  . 


Publicity  Expense  — 
Milk  Producers  News 
Addressograph  . 


$9,408.73 

404.76 


T^otal  . 

Office  Expense  — 

Telephone  and  Telegraph . . 
Printing.  Stationery  and 

Postage  . 

Rent  . 

Payroll  Taxes  . 

Insurance  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


$3,090.26 

910.67 

825.00 

389.49 

631.94 

179.10 


5,593.97 

9,210.50 


9,813.49 


6,026.46 


Expense  at  Hearings  . 

June  Dairy  Month  Expense 

Air  Travel  Expense  . 

Banquet  Expense  . 

Donations  . 

Advertising  . 

Audit  Fees  . 

Special  Work  Expense  .... 

Purchase  of  Assets  . 

Interest  on  $5,000  Note  . . . 
Unclassified  Items  . 


1.504.24 

118.15 

183.12 

409.50 
75.00 
70.56 

401.50 
1,284.40 
1,005.40 

125.83 

419.08  52.026.60 


Profit  on  Year’s  Operations 


$10,551.80 


Cut  Out  the  Coop.  Payments  Too 

A  SURVEY  has  been  made  by  the  Market 
Administrator  of  the  manner  in  which  co¬ 
operatives  have  used  the  the  co-operative  pay¬ 
ments  collected  by  them  under  the  Federal 
Order.  The  period  was  for  a  nine-months 
period  from  April  1941  to  January  1942.  The 
survey  covered  both  the  %-cent  bargaining 
co-operatives  and  the  4-cent  operating  co¬ 
operatives.  The  third  group,  made  up  of  bar¬ 
gaining-collecting  co-operatives,  included  only 
a  few  associations  and  therefore  was  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

This  analysis  confirms  farmers’  original 
suspicions  and  distrust  of  these  co-operative 
payments.  They  have  always  been  regarded 
as  special  bonuses  and  handouts  to  officials 
for  doing  the  very  job  they  were  already  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  do  by  their  members.  The  record 
more  than  substantiates  this  claim. 

As  to  bargaining  co-operatives,  it  is  dis¬ 
closed  that  24.3%  of  the  money  went  for  fees 
and  expenses  of  directors,  22.6%  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  dairy  organizations,  10.9%  for  public 
relations  expense  and  10.6%  for  office  expense. 
If  these  percentages  are  applied  to  the  total 
moneys  paid  out  to  bargaining  co-operatives 
since  the  F ederal  Order  went  into  effect,  we 
get  the  following  results  in  terms  of  dollars: 


Total  Co-operative  Payments......  $421,412 


Directors’  Fees  and  Expenses .  102,400 

Contributions  to  Organizations .  95,250 

Public  Relations  Expense .  46,000 

Office  Expense .  44,700 


Not  one  cent  of  the  $421,412  is  reported  as 
having  been  paid  to  farmers  themselves. 

Payments  over  the  4-year  period  to  op¬ 
erating  co-operatives  totalled  $3,600,759.41. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  this  money,  26.8%, 
went  for  office  expense.  The  two  other  largest 
items  were  13.9%  for  public  relations  and  8.3% 
lost  in  uncollectible  accounts.  Only  3.9%  ac¬ 
counted  for  increased  prices  to  producers.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  as  above: 


Total  Co-operative  Payments .  $3,600,759 


Office  Expense  .  965,000 

Public  Relations  Expense .  502,500 

Uncollectible  Accounts  .  300,000 

Increased  Milk  Prices  .  142,500 


It  is  especially  significant  that  these  4- 
cent  co-operatives  spent  only  2.2%  of  the 
money  received  for  equipment  purchases,  only 
four-tenths  of  1%  for  plant  operating  expense 
and  nothing  at  all  for  repairs. 

The  largest  operating  co-operative  is  the 
Dairymen’s  League.  Payments  to  this  organ¬ 
ization  are  said  to  represent  close  to  85%  of 
all  co-operative  payments  made  monthly. 
This  would  mean  that  the  League  has  received 
about  $3,000,000  of  the  total  $3,600,759.  Yet 
prices  to  League  producers  continue  to  fall 
farther  and  farther  behind  the  prices  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Market  Administrator  which  are 
paid  regularly  by  all  other  co-operatives  and 
dealers. 

In  addition,  the  survey  shows  that  92  of  the 
milk  plants  on  which  4  cents  a  cwt.  is  collected 
by  co-operatives  are  neither  owned  nor  op¬ 
erated  by  these  co-operatives  but  by  dealers 
themselves.  The  co-operatives  merely  arrange 
for  the  delivery  of  their  members’  milk  at 
these  92  plants.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  Dairymen’s  League  is  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  this  special  racket  since  they  collect  the  4 
cents  a  cwt.  on  the  milk  handled  at  practically 
all  of  the  92  plants.  The  League’s  claim  to 
this  unearned  bonus  is  that  the  producers  are 
under  contract  to  the  League.  But  that  does 
not  qualify  them  under  the  Federal  Order 
which  limits  the  4-cent  payment  to  “plants 
operated  by  such  association.”  This  means 
that  about  half  of  the  $3,000,000  co-operative 
payments  collected  by  the  League  manage¬ 
ment,  was  literally  stolen  from  the  pool  and 
has  reduced  all  farmers’  milk  checks  propor¬ 
tionately. 

Last  month,  milk  diversion  payments  were 
stopped,  and  properly  so.  They  accounted  for 
a  steal  of  $13,000,000  from  dairy  farmers. 
These  co-operative  payments  are  the  same 
type  of  graft  and  certainly,  on  the  Market  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  own  analysis  of  the  misuse  of 
these  funds  to  date,  they  should  likewise  be 
cut  out  and  the  saving  added  to  farmers’  milk 
checks  directly. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


Due  to  the  100,000,000  pig  crop  of 

1942  it  is  probable  that  the  normal 
heavy  seasonal  receipts  for  January 

1943  will  be  larger  then  usual.  In¬ 
creased  numbers  may  further  retard 
finish  to  market  weights.  Carrying 
late  pigs  past  the  January  peak 
should  be  a  good  production  and 
marketing  practice  for  this  season. 

The  comparative  market  price  and 
position  of  hogs  should  continue 
favorable,  especially  as  compared  to 
dairy  products,  for  the  year  1943. 
Needed  pork  increases  can  be  easily 
attained  provided  farmers  are  placed, 
and  then  maintained,  in  an  equitable 
position  for  labor.  The  existing  ratio 
of  feed  and  hog  prices  is  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  provide  the  incentive. 
However,  human  endurance  has  its 
labor  limitations.  Unless  competent 
labor  becomes  available  at  prices 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  pork  pro¬ 
duction  as  well  as  other  food  pro¬ 
grams  will  necessarily  decline. 

Soft  Pork 

When  dressed  pork  fails  to  harden 
normally  if  chilled  between  33°-36° 
Fahrenheit  it  is  commercially  classi¬ 
fied  as  soft-pork.  The  degree  of 
softness  for  a  given  carcass  will  be 
influenced  by  the  kind  and  percent¬ 
age  of  fatty  acids  present  in  the 
specific  fat  composition.  Butchers 
and  packers  discriminate  sharply 
against  soft  pork,  because,  while  it 
is  just  as  palatable,  it  is  difficult  to 
handle,  unattractive  in  appearance, 
and  tends  to  become  rancid  more 
rapidly  and  easily  during  normal 
process  of  commercial  handling.  In 
addition  to  the  heavy  financial  loss 
annually  incurred  by  soft  pork  pro¬ 
ducers,  present  war  methods  of 
handling  and  shipping  pork  to  our 
armed  forces  make  optimum  carcass 
conditions  imperative  in  order  to  sus¬ 
tain  a  minimum  of  loss. 

Feed  Influences 

The  percentage  and  kind  of  oil 
present  in  a  given  used  feed  is  the 
most  important  single  contributing 
factor  influencing  pork  carcass  fat 
firmness.  Illustrative  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  fact  that  corn  on  the 
average  contains  about  four  per  cent 
fat  content.  The  corn  oil  is  softening 
in  character,  yet  the  comparative 
percentage  present  is  sufficiently  low 
to  permit  corn  to  be  generally  con¬ 
sidered  and  classified  as  a  hardening 
feed,  principally  because  it  is  high 
in  sugar  and  starch.  These,  when 
converted  into  fat  in  the  animal  body, 
result  in  a  synthetic  hard  fat.  Cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
hardening  feed,  yet  it  averages  con¬ 
taining  7.5  per  cent  fat. 

Peanuts,  used  extensively  as  a  hog 
feed  in  the  South,  are  definitely  soft¬ 
ening  in  their  nutritional  results. 
Peanut  kernels  contain  an  average  of 
about  47  per  cent  oil.  Packing  plants 
have  found  it  necessary  to  classify 
all  hogs  from  certain  peanut  feeding 
areas  as  soft  until  proven  otherwise 
after  cooling.  The  increased  use  of 
soybeans  as  a  hog  feed  throughout 
the  corn  belt  and  in  some  Eastern 
sections  is  causing  considerable  con¬ 
cern  in  packing  plants  due  to  the 
possible  softening  influence  of  the 
beans.  Soybeans  contain  an  average 
of  about  17  per  cent  fat  content. 
They  have  been  proven  by  numerous 
tests  at  various  experiment  stations 
to  exert  an  unfavorable  carcass  fat 
softening  influence  if  pigs  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  graze  beans  in  the  field 
much  beyond  a  body  weight  of  85 
pounds,  or  if  fed  up  to  much  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  ration  for  pen 
feeding. 

Tankage,  fishmeal,  linseed  meal, 
soybean  oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
and  alfalfa  meal,  fed  singly  or  com¬ 
bined,  make  good  protein  supple¬ 
ments  when  used  in  proper  propor¬ 
tion  with  hardening  feeds.  They 
should  be  fed  to  average  about  one 
part  by  weight  protein  supplement  to 
10  or  14  parts  corn  or  barley.  In  the 
South  considerable  cottonseed  meal 
is  fed  to  hogs,  both  to  fattening  shoats 
and  brood  sows.  If  adequate  and 
constant  amounts  of  vitamin  A  are 
also  provided,  no  bad  results  have 
occurred  at  feeding  levels  up  to  10 
per  cent  or  slightly  higher.  Pasture 
and  alfalfa  meal  are  excellent  sources 
for  vitamin  A.  The  combination  pro¬ 
tein  supplemental  mixtures  fed  in 
the  ratios  mentioned,  that  have  been 
found  to  be  suitable  and  desirable  to 
use  with  such  hardening  feeds  as 
corn,  barley,  oats,  or  wheat,  consist 


Hard  and  Soft  Pork 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


of  tankage  or  fishmeal  100  pounds, 
linseed  meal  50  pounds,  soybean  oil 
meal  50  pounds,  cottonseed  meal  50 
pounds,  and  alfalfa  meal  50  pounds. 
These  should  be  thoroughly  mixed 
together,  and  can  then  be  fed  free- 
choice  in  a  self-feeder  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  grain  that  is  fed  free-choice 
in  a  separate  self-feeder.  They  may 
also  be  fed  as  a  protein  supplemental 
mixture  when  mixed  with  the  grain 
in  the  ratio  of  about  1  part,  by 
weight,  of  the  protein  mixture  to 
each  12  parts  corn  or  barley. 

Mineral  Influences 

All  experimental  work  seems  to  be 
in  agreement  that  mineral  mixtures 
have  no  direct  influence  relative  to 
producing  soft  or  hard  pork.  That 
is  to  say,  if  either  a  softening  or  hard¬ 


soft  pork  carcass.  This  especially 
applies  if  fed  continuously  from 
weaning  to  weights  under  225 
pounds.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  this  by-product  feed  aver¬ 
ages  containing  about  seven  per  cent 
fat  of  a  softening  character.  In  per¬ 
centages  normally  present  in  whole 
corn,  sufficient  amounts  are  not  con¬ 
sumed  to  exert  a  softening  influence, 
or  more  probable  still  the  increased 
body  requirements  of  hogs  as  they 
mature  and  fatten,  cause  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  percentage  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fat.  This  fat  is  firm  when  built 
from  the  sugar  and  starch  of  the 
grain  consumed. 

If  sub-optimum  amounts  of  feed 
are  used  maximum  gains  are,  of 
coursd,  not  obtained.  When  fat-soft¬ 
ening  feeds  are  so  used,  it  seems  to 


A  dry,  clean  pen  permits  exercise  and  access  to  sunlight  for  this  Berkshire 
sow  and,  litter  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Collage. 


ening  ration  is  being  fed,  the  addition 
or  lack  of  suitable  minerals  will  not 
change  the  type  of  fat  produced.  A 
deficiency  of  such  commonly  needed 
essential  minerals  as  sodium,  chlo¬ 
rine,  calcium,  iodine,  and  phosphorus 
might  and  probably  would  result  in 
certain  pathologic  conditions  with  re¬ 
sultant  material  lowering  of  health, 
evidenced  by  marked  decrease  in 
efficiency  and  economy  of  gain. 

It  is  always  good  practice  to  keep 
the  common  essential  minerals  men¬ 
tioned  constantly  available  for  all 
classes  of  livestock.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  practice  to  permit  animals  to 
help  themselves  to  minerals  as 
needed  and  desired  than  to  use  forced 
feeding  methods.  Mineral  deficien¬ 
cies  cannot  be  corrected  overnight. 
If  they  have  progressed  sufficiently, 
it  is  improbable  that  some  of  the  fre¬ 


cause  an  increase  in  the  degree  of 
susceptibility  to  softening  in  the  car¬ 
cass  even  if  the  hogs  are  later  fin¬ 
ished  on  hardening  feeds. 

Age  and  Weight 

Age  apparently  has  little  influence 
on  hog  fat  except  as  it  may  apply 
to  weight.  If  the  amount  of  feed 
available  was  just  sufficient  for  a 
shoat  to  maintain  a  weight  of  50  to 
60  pounds  for  a  considerable  time 
it  could  probably  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  hard  carcass,  but  not  so 
readily  as  by  using  an  ample  amount 
of  feed  from  the  start. 

The  percentage  and  total  amount 
of  softening  fats  consumed  seems  to 
be  the  principal  determining  or 
limiting  factor  as  they  relate  to 
weight.  The  recent  investigational 
work  of  Hostetler,  Halverson  and 


Wesley,  Chester^White  hoar,  tips  the  beam  at  1,000  pounds.  He  is  owned  by 
rl.  T.  Hickman  &  Son,  Mount  Victory,  Ohio. 


quently  manifested  symptoms,  such 
as  bone  abnormalities,  can  ever  be 
entirely  overcome.  An  economical 
mineral  mixture  that  has  been  shown 
by  many  tests  to  be  satisfactory  is 
one  composed  of  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  approved  iodized  stock 
salt,  steamed  bone  meal,  and  ground 
limestone. 

Method  of  Feeding 

The  method  of  feeding  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  ratios  of  feed  ingredients 
used,  as  well  as  time  allowance  per¬ 
mitted,  has  some  significance  on  firm¬ 
ness  of  carcass  produced.  As  an 
illustration,  by-product  feeds  and 
certain  modifications  of  grain  can 
exert  an  influence  due  to  a  possible 
increase  or  decrease  in  percentage  of 
softening  fats  present.  Some  pork 
producers  have  found  that  hominy 
feed,  if  used  as  all  or  the  principal 
part  of  the  ration,  may  produce  a 


Sherwood  at  the  North  Carolina 
Station  shows  in  partial  summary 
that  for  the  carcasses  of  225-pound 
pigs  to  grade  hard,  peanut  feeding 
should  be  started  at  weights  under 
60  pounds.  The  amount  of  shelled 
peanuts  eaten  should  then  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  100  pounds.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  peanuts  be 
then  discontinued  and  a  hardening 
ration  of  corn  be  used,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  corn  with  cottonseed  meal 
to  the  extent  of  13  to  15  per  cent. 

A  recent  summary  report  of  vari¬ 
ous  tests  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  shows  it  is 
more  desirable  to  have  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  100  pounds  or  more  and  gaining 
at  least  one  and  one-third  pounds 
daily  when  fed  a  mixture  of  corn  9 
to  12  parts  and  ground  soybeans  one 
part,  self-fed,  with  mineral  mixture 
in  dry  lot,  through  a  period  of  ap¬ 
proximately  nine  weeks  or  longer. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  firm  car¬ 
casses  have  resulted  from  such  a 
feeding  system.  Cooking  soybeans 
had  no  influence  on  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  carcass. 

Soybeans  grazed  with  a  supple¬ 
mentary  ration  of  2.5  per  cent  of 
shelled  corn  for  pigs  starting  at 
weights  of  115  pounds  and  over  and 
making  total  gains  of  from  40  to  90 
pounds  through  periods  of  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  usually  produced  firm 
carcasses,  provided  a  subsequent  gain 
in  weight  was  made  on  corn  and 
tankage  equal  to  or  exceeding  by 
one  and  one-half  times  that  pre¬ 
viously  made  on  the  grazed  soybeans. 
Lighter  weight  pigs  similiarly 
handled  tend  to  usually  produce  a 
soft  carcass.  Soybean  oil  meal  fed 
in  a  normal  protein  supplemental 
ratio  of  one  part  to  each  seven  or 
eight  parts  corn  or  barley  has  no  ap¬ 
parent  softening  effect  on  the  car¬ 
casses  produced. 

If  soybeans  are  used  as  part  of  a 
supplemental  ration  to  good  pasture 
or  forage  for  pigs,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  feed  not  more  than  one 
part  beans  to  each  12  to  14  parts 
corn  or  barley,  to  avoid  possible 
carcass  softening  influence.  Free 
access  to  a  suitable  mineral  mixture 
has  proven  beneficial  for  health  and 
gains  when  soybeans  are  fed. 

A  common  production  practice  is 
to  hog-down  corn  and  soybeans 
grown  together.  Due  to  existing 
labor  conditions  this  will  probably 
be  increasingly  practised.  In  talking 
over  this  problem  with  Professor 
Vestal,  on  my  last  visit  to  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  most  desirable  start¬ 
ing  weights  were  from  110  to  130 
pounds.  Rate  of  gain  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  seems  to  have  an  influence  on 
carcass  firmness.  A  summary  of  dif¬ 
ferent  tests  shows  that  ‘pigs  making 
an  average  gain  of  1.5  or  more 
pounds  per  head  daily  for  periods  of 
about  eight  weeks  resulted  in  firm 
carcasses  for  about  70  per  cent  of 
those  produced.  When  average  daily 
gains  were  much  below  1.4  pounds 
it  resulted  in  reducing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  firm  carcasses  produced  by 
about  50  per  cent,  even  though  pro¬ 
duced  on  so  called  hardening  feeds. 

Three  Little  Pigs 

The  primary  physiologic  factor  as 
it  pertains  to  degree  of  softness  for 
comparative  pork  carcasses  produced 
on  comparable  feed  regarding  type 
is  that  of  maturity.  Many  investiga¬ 
tions  have  apparently  ignored  this 
consideration.  The  reports  concern¬ 
ing  type  tests  as  related  to  compara¬ 
tive  degree  of  carcass  hardness  fre¬ 
quently  are  based  on  comparative 
equal  carcass  weights  only.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  maturity  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  pigs  of  any  type  will, 
if  butchered  at  weights  under  100 
pounds,  produce  a  carcass  classifying 
as  soft.  This  occurs  even  though 
they  have  been  fattened  on  feeds 
normally  classified  as  hardening,  such 
as  corn  and  tankage. 

As  pigs  become  more  mature  they 
tend  to  produce  a  higher  percentage 
of  hardening  fat,  due  primarily  to 
their  ability  to  make  a  synthetic  hard 
fat  from  starch  and  sugar.  The  larger, 
more  rangy  type  of  hogs  is  slower 
maturing  and  therefore  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  produce  soft  car¬ 
casses  up  to  weights  of  225  to  250 
pounds.  One  of  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate  studies  of  car¬ 
cass  characteristics  in  relation  to 
hog  type  is  that  reported  by  Han¬ 
kins,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  this  investigation  in 
order  to  obtain  a  comparative  aver¬ 
age  uniform  degree  of  fatness  it  was 
found  necessary  to  feed  large  type 
hogs  to  a  final  weight  of  261.9 
pounds,  medium  type  to  a  final  weight 
of  223.2  pounds,  and  small  types  to 
a  final  weight  of  149.6  pounds.  At 
these  finished  liveweights  all  the 
dressed,  chilled  carcasses  comparably 
produced  classified  as  hard.  The 
large  type  dressed  77.2  per  cent,  in¬ 
termediate  type  dressed  75.3  per  cent, 
and  the  small  type  dressed  74  per 
cent.  While  the  carcasses  of  the 
large  type  hogs  produced  the  high¬ 
est  proportion,  and  those  of  the  small 
type  the  least  of  ham,  bacon  and  loin 
combined,  the  difference  was  less 
than  one  per  cent.  It  is  concluded, 
in  view  of  all  results  attained,  that 
the  intermediate  type  hog  most 
nearly  meets  existing  pork  produc¬ 
tion  needs  and  requirements. 
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FOR  COMM  OJV 
UDDER  TROUBLES 
it* 

BAG  BALM 

■for  me 


I’m  a  war-worker  and  must  deliver  at 
milking  time — that’s  why  it’s  always 
Bag  Balm  for  soothing  relief  and  quick 
healing  aid.  Antiseptic  on  contact  to  re¬ 
duce  infection,  beneficial  for  massage  treat¬ 
ment,  Bag  Balm  spreads  right  and  stays 
on.  Clean,  pleasant,  economical — 60^  at 
feed,  drug  or  general  stores  or  by  mail. 

DAIRY  ASSN.  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9-B, 

LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


10-0Z.  IN 
TINS  OR 
ROUND  WARTIME  PACKAGE 


_  rpee’sG|ANT 


-  Scarlet,  Lavender, Yellow, 

Rose.  Giant  Dahlia-Flowered 
blooms  5  inches  across— the  four  I 
best  colors,  a  15-Packet  of  each,! 
postpaid  for  10c.  Senddime  today  « 

Surpee’s  Seed  Catalog  FREE— all  best  flowers, 
vegetables.  Have  a  garden— help  produce  food. 

.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  600  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


|  DAIRY  CATTLE  | 

PATTI  C  Five  hundred  head  fanny  fresh 
*  1  *-'Ll  and  forward  dairy  cattle.  Priced 
right.  Free  Delivery.  Established  1845 

E.  L.  FOOTE  &  SON,  Inc..  HOBART,  NEW  YORK 


.  *.  RED  POLLED  CATTLE  .*.  | 


Registered  young  Red  Poll’  Bull,  under  1  year,  just 
the  right  breed  to  cross  for  more  weight  and  more  milk. 

Red  Jacket  Stock  Farm,  R.F.D.  I,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS  .%  { 

GT Chin-Chin 

Bik GIANT  CHINCHILLAS ,63 


Famous  Pedigreed  “Chin  -  Chin"  Strain. 
Finest  Fur  —  Best  Meat  —  Fastest  Growing. 
Shipped  on  Approval  Guaranteed  to  Live. 

Enter  this  Profitable  Business  NOW! 
CHIN-CHIN  COLONY.  R.  F.  D.  5,  Seflersville,  Pa. 


ANGORA  RABBITS 

wool  five  times  a  year.  A  few  trios — Burk  and  2  Does 
$9.95.  Also  other  rabbits.  Stamp  for  Circular. 

Bonnies  Bunnyland,  Box  188.  Mastic,  New  York 


Chinchilla  Rabbits  For  Sale.  Circular  for  Stamp. 

HARTMAN  ENTERPRISES.  NEW  CITY.  N.  Y. 


DOGS 


Wanted  Litters  Of  Puppies  All  Breeds 

Also  cross  breeds,  write  stating  age,  sex.  breed  and 
price,  to  MARSDON  KENNELS.  ARMONK,  NEW 
YORK.  TELEPHONE  ARMONK  VILLAGE  311- 


SHEPHERDS 

Female,  $4  00  Males,  $8. 00.  c.  O.  D.  Approval. 

L.  BARNUM  -  -  -  PRATTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


t~»itrebred  COCKER  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
_R-  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED.  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


nil  German  Shepherd,  Airedale  or  Scotch 
ww  osm-XI  Terrier  puppy;  male.  Write  to 

WELEDA,  225  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City 


For  Sale:  Border  Collie  Puppies  The  Working  Dog 

Mrs.  William  P.  Corrigan,  R.D.  4,  Auburn,  New  York 


DACHSHUND  PUPPIES — $25  up.  Also  stud  service. 
A.  K.  C.  Stoek.  Phone  Hempstead  7295-M. 

HEINTZE,  448  Hempstead  Ave.,  West  Hempstead,  L.l. 


DAI  IfE  HAP  Pups.  Pure  Breed.  Six  weeks 
*  "LILEi  llUlI  oid.  Wolf  grey.  Male  $15. 

STEINER’S  FARMS  -  -  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Raised  SHEPHERDS 

COLLIES  ar-ciFF,JW,,V,,S;?,.BrSf.dln4; 


Reg.  ColKes— Beagles  ‘A:;."  ■SiST  .OTIS 
fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pops 


Ten  puppies  Newfoundland  and  Black  Collie  mixed  $5. 

each.  HOUPERT.  CLINTON,  CONNECTICUT 


Airedales — The  all  around  dog.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


Gordon  Setter  Pups;  Beauties;  Whelped  Aug.  Should 
make  fine  hunters.  Field  Gordon  Kennels,  Somers,  Conn. 


GOATS 


Nubian  Dairy  Goats  gIricke. 

1168  Richmond  Ave.,  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.Y. 


Five  Goats,  including  Reg.  Toggenburg  Buck.  Papers 
furnished.  Grade  Nannies  Bred.  Three.  2;  1,  5  yrs.  old. 

DR.  NUNAN  -  -  -  COLLEGEVILLE,  PENNA. 


MILKING  GOATS — Choice  Toggenburgs,  purebred  and 
pedigreed.  Young  Stock,  partly  bred.  Moderate  price. 

SCIENTIFIC  GOAT  FARM,  Commack,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Bred  Does.  Reg.  purebred  Saapon.  Toggenburg  service. 

STEVENS,  Adams  Corners,  Peekskill,  New  York 

|  SHEEP 

Reg.  Shropshire  yearlings  and  2  year  old  rams.  Priced 
right.  LEROY  C.  BOWER,  Ludlowville,  New  York 


Holstein-Friesian  Sale 

176  Holsteins  were  consigned  to 
the  150th  Holstein  sale  at  Earlville 
December  9-10. 

The  first  51  animals  sold  for 
$41,710,  an  average  of  $818.  The  top 
cow,  Cornell  Ormsby  Kay,  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  went  to  Maple 
Haven  Farm,  New  Paltz,  $2,025.  The 
top  bull,  Testmoor  Rag  Apple  Chief- 
tan,  from  Butterfly  farm,  R.  A.  & 
J.  W.  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  to  H.  W. 
Samson,  Vernon  Center,  $2,200.  Four 
other  bulls  sold  above  $1,000.  A 
feature  was  the  selling  of  an  unborn 
bull  from  Dunloggin  farm,  Mary¬ 
land,  for  $1,900  to  Martin  Buth, 
Comstock  Park,  Mich. 

Among  the  cows  there  were  nine 
selling  between  $1,000  and  $2,000 
with  only  five  below  $500.  The  low¬ 
est  bull  brought  $725. 

The  regular  150th  sale  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  offered  125  animals  of  less 
merit  but  above  the  quality  of  the 
ordinary  offering  with  the  top  cow 
at  $685  and  the  top  bull  $250. 

The  grand  total  of  the  two  days 
was  $78,792: 

117  cows,  $53,647,  average,  $458. 

28  bulls,  $15,340,  average,  $547. 

25  bred  heifers,  $8,005,  av.  $320. 

6  open  heifers,  $1,800,  av.  $300. 

The  largest  buyer  was  Maple 
Haven  Farm,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,  with 
15  head  for  $10,280.  This  was  the 
largest  Earville  sale  ever  made  to 
one  man.  J-  R-  **• 


Guernsey  Gains 

The  war  has  brought  a  decided  im¬ 
petus  to  sales  of  registered  Guernseys 
as  reported  by  The  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club.  For  a  six  months 
period,  sales  have  increased  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  per  cent  per  month  with 
registration  activity  also  closely  ap¬ 
proximating  this  figure.  Auction  sales 
reflect  a  healthy  demand  for  the 
fawn  and  white  cattle,  as  the  average 
price  is  about  $50  above  last  year. 

Despite  the  critical  farm  labor  situ- 
tion  more  Guernsey  breeders  are  test¬ 
ing  an  increased  number  of  animals 
for  production  under  official  rules 
than  last  year.  The  method  of  re¬ 
cording  this  information  in  the  new 
Guernsey  Performance  Register  is 
apparently  stimulating  this  vital  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  has  pioneered  a  new  method  of 
publishing  inheritance  data  on  each 
animal  giving  the  show  ring,  and 
production  and  progeny  records  so 
that  breeders  can  easily  study  the 
transmitting  ability  of  various  blood¬ 
lines. 


Whipping-  Cream  Ruling 

We  sell  whipping  cream  to  people 
who  come  here  to  the  farm  after  it 
with  their  containers.  Does  this  rul- 
ing  effect  us?  Can  you  tell  me 
whether  or  not  I  can  continue  to  sell 
whipping  cream  to  people  who  come 
here  to  the  farm  after  it?  p.  c.  C. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

The  WPB  ban  on  whipping  cream 
is  applicable  to  all  retail  sales 
whether  at  the  farm,  store  or  house 
delivery.  It  is,  however,  permissible 
to  sell  cream  with  one  per  cent  more 
butterfat  content  than  is  required  by 
the  minimum  local  ordinance  on 
cream.  Most  all  local  sales  areas 
designate  a  minimum  of  18  per  cent 
butterfat  for  cream.  This  would  per¬ 
mit  the  retail  sale  of  cream  contain¬ 
ing  not  to  exceed  19  per  cent  butter¬ 
fat.  The  ruling  does  not  apply  to 
cream  delivered  to  receiving  plants. 

Holstein-Friesian  Meeting  in 
Syracuse,  January  19 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Holstein  -  Friesian  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on  January  19,  1943. 
This  will  be  a  day  meeting  only,  with 
a  luncheon  and  program  during  the 
noon  hour.  The  business  meeting 
will  be  called  at  10  A.M.  and  will 
include  reports  of  officers  and  various 
committees;  acting  upon  proposed 
amendments;  election  of  four  direc¬ 
tors  in  place  of  R.  Y.  Walrath,  East 
Springfield,  N.  Y.,  G.  S.  V.  Andrews, 
LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.,  George  H.  Mc- 
Geoch,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  Law¬ 
rence  W.  Riley,  North  Bangor,  N.  Y.; 
and  the  transaction  of  any  other 
business  which  may  properly  come 
before  the  meeting. 

Each  of  the  24  county  or  district 
clubs  will  elect  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  and  all  dairymen  interested 
in  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited.  Please  remember  the 
date  and  plan  to  attend. 

W.  D.  Brown, 

Secretary. 


H  ARRIS  SUDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

WE  HAVE  THESE  VIGOROUS  EARLY  STRAINS  OF 

Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Sweet  Corn,  Muskmelons, 

Cnnech  Roalc  ala  which  insure  success  for  gardeners 
wljudoll,  ueeia,  Slvi)  whose  seasons  are  short. 

Our  northern-grown  stocks  are  noted  everywhere  for  their 
vitality,  fine  quality,  and  high  yield. 

Our  Catalog  of  the  best  flowers  and  vegetables  is  well  worth 
having.  Send  for  yours  today — and  to  insure  getting  the  best 
seed,  order  direct  by  mail  from  our  seed  farm. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  List, 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  8  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


1943  catalog  nmvApadij 


If  you  are  thinking  of  setting  up  a  herd  of 
Hampshire  Hogs  or  of  supplementing  your 
present  stock,  we  think  it  is  definitely  worth 
your  while  to  look  over  our  place .  We  have 
some  excellent  Hampshire  purebred  stock 
for  sale . 

BAYSHORE,  L.  I.  */  /]  New  York  Address 
New  York  it  /  26  Broadway 

Telephone:  800  K  A  Ft  M  Telephone:  Hanover  2-3512 


GUERNSEYS 

"W-  anted 

Entire  Registered  Guernsey  herd, 

30  to  60  head.  Must  be  accredited 
and  3  years’  production  records. 
ADVERTISER  4524,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Tarbell  Farms  Guernseys 

FEDERAL  ACCREDITED  360  HEAD  NEGATIVE 

Youn"  Bulls — also  a  few  heifer  calves  closely  related 
to  Tarbell  Farms  Peerless  Margo  18501  lbs.  milk  1013 
lbs.  fat  World's  Champion  Jr.  3  year  old  and  Tarbell 
Ftirms  Royal  Lenda  20508  lbs.  milk  1109  lbs.  fat 
World’s  Champion  Jr.  4  year  old.  For  fuU  informa¬ 
tion  write— TARBELL  FARMS,  Smithvilie  Flats,  N.Y. 

LAKE  DELAWARE  FARMS 

Delhi,  New  York 

FOR  SALE;  Four  very  nice  heifers  ready  to  bred  from 
10,000  lb.  cows.  ALSO:  bull  calves  from  two  months 
of  age  to  light  breeding  age,  from  700  lb  cows. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  WRITE  AT  ONCE. 

Splendid  Young  Bulls  And  Bull  Calves  For  Sale 

at  all  times  —  out  of  high  record  cows. 

WETHERSFIELD  GUERNSEYS,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Rex  LeParmentier,  Mgr.  Tel.  Danvers  101 

|  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  | 

HERBERTS  HILL  FARMS  Inc. 

R.  D.  6,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BREEDERS  OF  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

THE  PROFITABLE  BEEF  CATTLE 

Bred  heifers  and  young  bulls  for  sale._ 
John  Gerow,  Manager 

VALLEY  FARMS  ANGUS 

ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND'S  LARGEST 
REGISTERED  ANGUS  BREEDING  FARMS. 

You  are  always  welcome  to  visit  us  and  look  over  our 
herd  of  around  200  head.  Robert  E.  Hogarth.  Mgr. 

VALLEY  FARMS  WALPOLE,  N.  H. 

BOOKLET  ON  BREEDING  &  FEEDING 

Of  Aberdeen-Angus  beef  cattle.  Free  on  request.  Apply 
Maryland  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Association,  Col¬ 
lege  Park,  Md.,  or  Eastern  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders' 
Association.  Ithaca.  New  York. 

HEREFORDS 

HEREPORDS 

Cows  and  heifers  bred  to  Gold  Nugget  8th,  grand¬ 
son  of  Beal  Prince  Domino  and  Foxhall  Super 
Domino  6th.  grandson  of  Super  Domino  19th 
International  Grand  Champion  in  1927. 

A  few  heifers  bred  to  Royal  Dundy  9th,  the  two 
thousand  dollar  bull  purchased  at  the  Hester  sale. 
Spring  calves  sired  by  Gold  Nugget  Sth  and  Fox- 
hall  Super  Domino  6th  which  will  make  real 
top  show  prospects. 

HOLCOMB  HEREFORD  FARMS.  Holcomb,  N.  Y. 

rnD  C  A  I  IT  One  18  months  old  Registered 
Jr  xj  JtV  ij  rm  JL  Hi  Hereford  Bull.  Price  $200.00. 

SHARONHURST  FARMS,  Rice  Road,  Elma,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pure  Bred  Hereford  Bulls.  Heifers  and 
Bred  Cows.  Hazelett  and  Onward  Domino  Breeding. 

O’HAGAN’S  STOCK  FARMS,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

RICE  HEREFORD  FARM,  GREENFIELD,  OHIO 

We  offer  For  Sale  some  good  foundation  females. 
Also  Bulls.  Best  Quality  and  Bloodlines. 

|  JERSEYS 

FOR  SALE:  Bred  and  Dnbred  Heifers 

COWS.  BULLS  &  CALVES.  Select  stock.  Approved  and 
accredited  herd.  Buy  from  the  highest  testing  herd  in 
Orange  County.  For  particulars  write  or  visit — 

WALGROVE  FARMS.  WASHINGTONVILLE.  N.  Y. 

CAf  F  Purebred  Jerseys.  When  you 
*  "IV  artlilj  want  real  Jersey  Cows  or  Calves 
from  a  clean  herd,  come  to  TWIN  ISLAND  FARM. 
H.  GLADSTONE  •  -  -  WALDEN.  NEW  YORK 

AYRSHIRES 

AYRSHIRE  DAIRY  CATTLE 

Perfect  Udders — Ideal  Type — Best  of  Grazers 
Write  for  literature  or  names  of  breeders  with  heavy 
producing  4%  milk  stock  for  sale 
AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 
96  Center  Street,  •  Brandon,  Vermont 


SHORTHORNS 

FOR  GREATER  EFFICIENCY 

in  milk  and  meat  production  raise  Milking  Short¬ 
horns!  All  allied  nations  urgently  need  all  milk  and 
meat  United  States  can  produce.  Great  opportunity 
with  Milking  Shorthorns.  Four  percent  milk  and 
greatest  salvage  value  of  all  milk  breeds.  FREE 
literature  on  request.  Read  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
JOURNAL.  Trail  subscription  six  months,  50c;  one 
year  $1.00.  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

Dept.  F-4,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

SWINE 

Pigs  Ready  For  Shipment 

Chester  White  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or 
Yorkshire-Chester  cross  all  large,  healthy.  Fine  stock 
sold  as  breeders  or  feeders.  Will  have  plenty  of  pigs 
to  ship  October,  November  and  December.  Send  your 
order  6-7  weeks  old  $6.50  each. 

«.  .  rm...  J!'9  we«bs  old  *7-00  each. 

Chester  White  Barrows  10  weeks  old  $10.00  each 
Will  ship  two  pigs  up  to  50.  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check 
or  money  order. 

WALTER  LUX,  Tel.  0086  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  White  fJ°  “0nth3  old- 

A YRLA WN P6'fa RPMsr  ^bctu  Guaranteed  to  Sph^se! 

AYKLAWN  FARMS,  BETHESDA,  MARYLAND 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES 

?  “?*?  ft#  YORK 

FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE  four -Year  01d 

just  bred  young  % 

K.  SINKO  ...  ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

PUREBRED  , FalT »»« ns 

GREYMOOR  FARM  .  ™%XnaAN?°  NEW^ySr^ 

REG.  CHESTER  WHITES  QuaiIty  «»•«■« 

MAPLE  HEDGE 

FOR  SALE  B«d  Berkshire  Gilts. 

O’HAGAN’S  STOCK  FARMS,  ‘voorhmvft*  N^y" 

REG.DUROCS  |p  pnepB°ars, and  puts.  Fan  piES. 

vu  R-  F-  Pattrngton,  Scipio  Center.  II.  Y. 

HORSES  and  PONIF-S 

For  Sale:  High  Class  Driving  Horses  &  Carriages 

ridin^amLrebeaUtlful  Kentucky  registered  driving  and 
nenng  mare seven  years  old,  very  gentle  excellent 

*?d£s.or  fanuly  driving  horse.  Will  sacrifice  price- 
nght  borne  or  buyer.  Abo  fine  carriages  and  sleighs' 

A.  J.  SNYDER  -  -  ROSENDALE,  NEW  YORK 

O  IL  SALE 

Beautiful*  span,  middle  aged,  very 

--year-old,  blooded  Suffolk  horse,  and  a  Suffolk  stallion" 

Red  jacket  Stock  Farm,  R.F.D.  1,  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y 

FOR  SALE  ?lack  Percheron  gelding,  3 

tAKL  WHITE,  Village  Farm,  Arcade,  New  York 

Seven  Decades  of  Milk 

By  JOHN  J.  DILLON 

TH?S  *1  the  story  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
milkshed.  It  goes  back  to  the  earliest  avail¬ 
able  sources  of  information  to  be  found  in 

Pr  .v,1  an£,tr?d,ition  for  the  commercial  history 
of  the  milk  dairy  industry  in  New  York  State 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  early  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  that  may  have  affected  the  industry- 
down  to  the  present  time.  The  present  milk 
system  began  in  1870  and  the  author  has  been 
able  to  write  from  personal  memory  and  from 
constant  and  intimate  contact  for  70  years. 
He  has  known  all  the  organizations  and  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  simple  justice  to 
the  milk  consumer,  producer  &  distributor. 
This  means  prices  for  milk  production  and  for 
distribution  based  on  costs  plus  the  average 
rate  of  profits  paid  by  the  producers  on  the 
supplies  he  buys. 

The  book.consists  of  333  pages.  It  is  made 
handsome  and  durable  because  it  has 
information  for  future  generations.  Price 
53.00  postpaid.  New  York  City  sales 
only,  add  1  °fc  Sales  Tax.  Books  for  sale  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York  City 
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20  New 

Sugar  Saving 
Recipes 


•  New  Davis  folder 
saves  your  sugar 
in  home  baking. 
Check  coupon  for 
folder,  FREE  —  or 
enclose  10c  for  the 
famous  Davis  Cook 
Book  and  folder. 


R.  B.  DAVIS  COMPANY 
10  Jackson  Street, 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 

O  Send  me  FREE,  new 
Da  vis  Folder  of  20  Sugar 
Saving  Recipes. 

D  Send  me  Davis  Mas¬ 
ter  Pattern  Baking  For¬ 
mulas,  and  new  Folder, 
lenclose  10c.  (Pleaseprinf  phh,y) 

Name- 
Street- 
City _ 


-State. 


To  Relieve  Bad 
Cough,  MixThis 
Recipe,  at  Home 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when 
you  try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for 
your  money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonder¬ 
ful,  for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  by  stirring  2  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water  a  few 
moments,  until  dissolved.  No  cooking  needed 
— it’s  no  trouble  at  all.  (Or  you  can  use 
corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar 
syrup.)  Then  put  2 %  ounces  of  Pinex  (ob¬ 
tained  from  any  druggist)  in  a  pint  bottle. 
Add  your  syrup  and  you  have  a  full  pint  of 
medicine  that  will  amaze  you  by  its  quick 
action.  It  never  spoils,  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time,,  and  tastes  fine — children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  For  real  results,  you’ve  never  seen 
anything  better.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes 
the  irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  sore¬ 
ness  and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  prompt  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t 
please  you  in  every  way. 


AT  FIRST 
SIGN  OF  A 
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666  TABLETS.  SALVE.  NOSE  DROPS 


YARNS 


AU  wool.  2-3-4-ply. Unexcelled  quality.  Free 
samples  and  directions.  Buy  direct.  Save 
money.  Bartlett  Tarn  Hills.  Box  7,  narmonj.MB 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  yonr  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  newa- 
papers  will  not  he  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  B.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  address. 

THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB. 


gurpee's 

EGETABLES 

Send  for  these  five-Burpee  s 

best  Radish,  Carrot  Lettuce,  A-TTAttl 

Beet,  Tomato-all  5  10c-Pkts. 

of  seeds  postpaid  for  just  lOc.^^L  T  |  kJ 

Burpee’s  Complete  » 

Vegetable  Garden — 15  Pkts.  e 

Bush  Beans  (1  green.  1  wax),  Tomato, 
.Radishes  (1  red,  1  white) ,  Carrot.  Swiss  Chard, 
Sweet  Corn,  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Onion, 
Parsley,  Beet,  Squash,  Turnip  (value  51.70)  _  * 
SEED  CATALOG  FREE 
All  about  the  best  flowers  anc 
'egetables.  Have  a  garden, , 
grow  more  food. 


VI.  Atlee  Burpee  Co 


...  _  _  ....  „  (  Philadelphia,  Pa.e 

598  Burpee  Building  [  (or)  C|jnton,  low! 


□  Send  6  Pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds  for  10c. 
C]  Send  Vegetable  Garden,  15  Pkt.  $1. 

□  Send  Burpee's  Seed  Catalog  FREE. 

Name - 


Christmas  Card 


My  world  is  a  Christmas  card  tonight,  And  in  the  warm  and  friendly  rooms 
Little  streets  white  with  snow;  That  peer  out  at  the  night, 

Gay  holly  wreaths  on  every  door,  Folks  are  trimming  Christmas  trees 
Flickering  candle-glow.  With  balls  of  colored  light. 

And  here  beneath  a  starry  sky 
I  pray  through  sudden  tears, 

Dear  Lord,  let  there  be  Christmasses 
For  all  the  coming  years. 

Marcia  Stebbins. 


Christmas  1941-1942 

Christmas  time  this  year  has  a 
very  different  quality  from  that  of 
one  year  ago.  Then  we  were  still 
plunged  in  the  blackness  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  though  we  knew  that 
we  would  eventually  fight  our  way 
out,  we  couldn’t  see  clearly  as  to  the 
“how  and  when”  of  that  working  out. 
This  year  we  know  that  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  a  real 
peace  time  comes,  but  we  can  look 
back  over  1942  and  see  what  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  long  way  we  have  come, 
and  with  what  a  united  spirit.  That 
year  has  been  one  of  training  and 
work,  not  only  in  the  armed  forces 
but  on  the  home  front  too. 

We  have  all  been  called  on  to  make 
sacrifices,  and  to  an  increasing 
number  has  come  that  greatest  and 
proudest  sacrifice  of  all.  Scarcely  a 
family  in  the  country  hasn’t  seen 
some  member  or  connection  go  into 
Uniform  and  most  of  the  women  in 
the  homes  have  picked  up  their  war 
work  in  the  same  spirit  that  our  men 
have  taken  on  theirs.  At  least  that 
is  the  way  we  like  to  think  fhat  all 
Americans  are  behaving  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  most  of  the  letters  coming 
into  this  office  that  is  true.  Once  in 
a  while  we  get  a  letter  that  shocks 
us  because  of  its  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  we  and  our  Allies  are  in 
this  war  for  and  its  bitterness  against 
one  or  another  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  we  mentally  class  the 
writer  in  the  same  regrettable  group 
with  the  hoarders  and  the  rumor 
mongers.  They  are  few,  compared 
with  those  who  are  upholding  the 
finest  American  traditions,  and  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
to  be  done  on  the  home  front  is  in 
convincing  those  people  of  the  error 
of  their  ways.  Christmas  time  and 
the  beginning  of  a  New  Year  suggest 
stock  taking  in  more  ways  than  one, 
as  we  move  on  toward  Victory. 

c.  b.  w. 


The  Navy  Game 

More  people  are  spending  their 
free  time  right  at  home  this  Winter 
than  for  a  long  time,  and  games 
that  the  family  can  play  together  are 
in  demand.  One  of  these  that  will 
serve  in  two  ways  is  “The  Navy 
Game”  brought  out  by  Bundles  for 
America  Inc.  Not  only  is  it  a  good 
game  and  very  timely  but  all  funds 
raised  through  its  sale  go  to  the  work 
of  this  organization  on  the  home 
front.  The  price  of  the  game  is  $1.00 
and  it  can  be  ordered  direct  from 
the  National  Headquarters  of  Bundles 
for  America,  Inc.,  660  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


-  Address . -------  ---- 


VmmmS 


Meat  Rationing  on  the  Farm 

Up  to  this  moment  the  meat  ra¬ 
tioning  restrictions  do  not  seem  to 
apply  to  the  thrifty  farm  family 
which  has  always  raised  a  beef  and 
a  pig  or  two  to  furnish  its  own  meat 
supply  through  the  year,  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  “one’s  conscience 
be  one’s  guide”  in  the  share  the  meat 
program  and  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  keep  within  the  per  person  quota. 
Here  is  just  another  chance  for  the 
important  “Captain  of  the  Kitchen” 
to  exercise  her  ingenuity  and  her 
authority  in  co-operation  with  the 
Neighborhood  Leader  or  local  Minute 
Men.  c.  b.  w. 


Home-made  sauerkraut  may  dis¬ 
color,  soften,  or  spoil  if  too  little  or 
too  much  salt  is  used,  if  salt  and 
cabbage  are  poorly  mixed,  if  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  not  well  packed,  if  the  con¬ 
tainer  is  dirty,  or  if  the  top  is'  not 
skimmed  clean  regularly. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  days  and  weeks  go  by  much 
as  usual  and  for  the  most  part  every 
one  is  doing  his  or  her  best.  It  was 
a  wonderful  Fall,  a  few  early  frosts 
and  also  some  Fall  rains  to  help  re¬ 
plenish  the  dwindling  water  supplies. 

Fuel  doesn’t  trouble  the  farmers  in 
our  locality,  except  lack  of  help  to 
cut  and  draw  wood  from  the  wood 
lot.  But  even  in  tiny  villages  many 
had  turned  to  oil  and  now  are  sorry. 
The  wood  industry  years  ago  meant 
many  dollars  to  the  farmer  in  the 
Winter  when  he  had  a  few  spare 
hours  between  chore  times,  but  the 
villagers  found  it  easier  to  use  oil 
and  now  are  beginning  to  beg  for 
wood,  but  the  farmers  have  learned 
to  find  other  work  for  these  hours 
so  are  reluctant  to  turn  to  cutting 
fuel,  when  they  know  with  the  next 
turn  of  fortune’s  wheel,  it  will  be 
coal  or  oil  again. 

The  three  boys  are  busy  in  camp 
life,  one  in  Florida,  one  in  Texas 
and  one  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  last 
letter  from  the  last  place,  were  some 
persimmon  seeds.  I  do  not  expect 
they  will  be  hardy  here,  but  planted 
some  outside  and  some  in  cans  to 
keep  indoors. 

Many  have  tried  to  help  by  keep¬ 
ing  more  poultry,  but  this  Fall  in 
some  flocks  a  disease  appeared,  seem¬ 
ingly  a  form  of  pneumonia.  There 
were  few  deaths  but  pullets  that 
had  started  to  lay,  stopped  and  are 
reluctant  to  start  again  and  grain  is 
so  high,  it  is  discouraging.  They  are 
not  big  flocks  according  to  modern 
methods,  only  from  100  to  600  birds. 
Those  on  free  range  seem  healthy 
and  all  right. 

The  hunting  season  always  has 
brought  many  hunters  to  our  county 
and  especially  to  our  section  of  it, 
but  there  were  not  many  this 
year.  Very  few  shots  have  been 
heard  at  birds  or  squirrels,  and  while 
the  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  are 
fairly  plentiful,  personally  we  have 
seen  no  pheasants  this  year,  except 
in  confinement.  There  is  a  large 
farm  of  them  in  an  adjoining  town. 

I  heard  of  canaries  being  raised 
more  in  local  homes.  I  can  think  of 
no  more  pleasant  occupation,  for  a 
home  maker  as  a  side  line,  than  rais¬ 
ing  these  friendly,  cheerful  com¬ 
panions,  but  as  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
song  birds,  I  think  I’ll  raise  more 
Barred  Rocks.  We  enjoy  their  songs 
and  chatter,  especially  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  of  meat  and  eggs.  Some 
are  trying  a  cross  of  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Buff  Orpingtons;  they  are  lovely  in 
color  and  big  birds,  some  pullets 
weighing  almost  eight  pounds,  but 
the  laying  qualities  are  yet  to  be 
proved. 

Speaking  of  songs,  I  knew  the 
male  gold  finch  took  on  the  color  of 
the  female  in  the  Fall  and  as  they 
are  abundant  here,  I  wondered  why 
they  stayed  so  late,  but  have  recently 
learned  that  these  cold  weather  birds 
are  the  pine  siskins,  not  too  common 
here  usually,  but  very  similar  to  the 
gold  finch  in  size,  color,  song  and 
feeding  habits. 

I  wish  some  one  would  give  us  a 
chapter  on  hardy  grasses.  Almost 
50  years  ago  a  neighbor  bought  a 
Eulalia  Zebuna;  the  family  and  the 
plant  moved  away  35  years  ago,  but 
this  Fall  it  was  magnificent,  as  tall 
as  an  ordinary  person,  foliage  a 
deep,  bright  green,  with  crosswise 
stripes  of  creamy  yellow  and  beau¬ 
tiful  fluffy  plumes.  I  saw  a  pink 
or  deep  rose  beach  grass,  I  think  it 
was  called  locally  beach  heather.  I 
sowed  •some  seed 'from  it  but  it  failed 
to  germinate,  perhaps  the  heads  had 
been  kept  too  long.  Can  someone 
along  the  N.  E.  coast  tell  us  its  name 
and  where  it  can  be  obtained? 

MRS.  J.  X  W. 


December  26,  1942 

Extending  Good  Cheer 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  we 
can  spread  cheer  to  those  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  we  are,  which  perhaps 
we  don’t  think  of  unless  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  them. 

Now  is  the  season  for  the  abundant 
sending  of  Christmas  Cards.  After 
we  receive  them,  we  read  them  over 
and  over  and  don’t  like  to  throw  them 
away,  but  they  have  served  their 
purpose  and  are  of  no  more  use  to 
us. 

There  is  another  use  for  them  and 
it  will  only  cost  a  few  cents  in  post¬ 
age.  They  can  be  sent  to  the  sick 
children  in  hospitals  or  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  Homes. 

Children  like  to  play  with  them. 
A  child  can  be  amused  a  long  time 
by  a  picture.  The  gay  colors,  figures 
and  printing  attract  them. 

It  makes  no  difference  if  a  little 
loving  sentiment  from  a  friend  is 
written  on  them;  the  children  don’t 
care  about  that. 

It  isn’t  at  all  necessary  to  make 
them  into  scrap  books,  but  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to,  of  course,  you  can  do  so.  Use 
small  scrap  books,  because  they  are 
easier  for  the  children  to  handle  in 
-~J?ed. 

There  are  many  children’s  Homes 
and  Hospitals  around  your  vicinity 
which  would  be  glad  to  get  the  cards 
if  you  would  but  inquire. 

If  you  bring  one  smile  to  the  face 
of  a  little  child,  who  is  ill,  you  will 
certainly  earn  the  approval  of  the 
One  whose  birthday  is  being  cele¬ 
brated.  E.  F.  M. 


Patriotic  Meat  Dishes 

With  meat  rationing  a  fact,  let’s 
start  a  collection  of  recipes  which  re¬ 
quire  less  meat. 

Chicken  Casserole — Pour  2  cups 
of  hot  white  sauce  on  beaten  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  stir  well.  Add  two 
cups  chopped,  cooked  chicken,  one- 
half  teaspoon  grated  onion,  one  tea¬ 
spoon  chopped  parsley  and  fold  in 
three  egg  whites,  beaten  stiff.  Pour 
into  a  greased  casserole  and  place 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Bake  50 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Canned  Meat  and  Macaroni  (or 
Spaghetti) — Cook  one  package  of 
macaroni  and  alternate  it  in  a 
greased  pan  with  one  pint  of  cubed 
meat.  Make  a  sauce  of  the  meat 
juice  and  three  cups  of  tomatoes, 
adding  one  diced  onion;  one-quarter 
bay  leaf,  two  teaspoons  of  salt,  sine- 
quarter  teaspoon  pepper,  two  tea¬ 
spoons  sugar,  thickened  with  two 
tablespoons  each  of  butter  and  flour 
cooked  together.  Pour  this  over  the 
meat  and  macaroni.  Cover  with 
grated  cheese,  two  tablespoons  of 
rolled  oats,  then  dot  with  butter, 
and  cook  20  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.  We  like  our  canned  beef  in 
this,  but  cooked  lamb  is  good,  also. 

Spanish  Pork  Chops — A  favorite 
at  butchering  time.  Dredge  chops 
with  flour,  salt  and  pepper.  Place 
in  greased  pan.  Top  each  chop  with 
onion  slice  and  one  tablespoon  of 
washed,  raw  rice.  Pour  over  all 
canned  tomato  soup,  or  plain  canned 
tomatoes,  well  seasoned,  and  strained. 
Bake  for  one  hour  in  moderate  oven, 
basting  rice,  if  necessary.  Garnish 
with  watercress. 

Hamburg — A  recipe  which  we  all 
like  is  Swedish  Surprise.  Season 
one  pound  ground  beef,  add  one 
beaten  egg,  one-third  cup  of  un¬ 
cooked  rice.  Boil  six  large  cabbage 
leaves  until  nearly  tender.  Place 
two  tablespoons  of  meat  mixture  in 
each  leaf  and  roll  tightly,  and  fasten 
with  toothpicks.  Place  in  pan,  pour 
over  it  your  best  tomato  sauce.  (We 
like  this:  one  pint  of  tomatoes,  one 
grated  onion,  one-half  cup  celery, 
one-quarter  cup  chopped  sweet  pep¬ 
per,  one  teaspoon  each  of  sugar,  and 
salt,  all  cooked  together  for  15 
minutes.)  Cover  pan  and  cook  slow¬ 
ly  two  hours.  We  have  also  used 
corned  beef  hash,  instead  of  the  ham- 
burg,  rice  mixture. 

Liver  Loaf — A  dish  that  always 
calls  for  seconds  with  the  children. 
Brown  one  pound  pig’s  liver,  cubed, 
in  one-quarter  cup  fat.  Remove 
liver.  Brown  six  small  onions, 
chopped,  one  cup  cubed  carrots,  and 
one  cup  cubed  potatoes.  Place  meat 
and  vegetables  in  casserole,  adding 
one  cup  tomatoes,  and  one-half  cup 
water,  one  teaspoon  salt,  and  pepper. 
Bake  one  hour  at  moderate  heat. 

Salmon  Salad  —  Remove  bones 
from  one  can  pink  salmon.  Add  one- 
half  cup  cut  celery,  three  sliced  hard 
cooked  eggs,  and  one-half  to  one  cup 
grated  raw  carrots.  Mix  all  together 
with  salad  dressing,  and  serve  cold 
on  lettuce,  garnished  with  sliced 
olives  and  parsley.  A.  p.  h. 
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Drawn  by  Dorothy  Lawson,  New  York 

MEMORY  VERSE 

THE  SALUTATION  OF  THE  DAWN 
Listen  to  the  exhortation  of  the  dawn! 
Look  to  this  day!  For  it  is  life. 

The  very  life  of  life. 

In  its  brief  course  lie  all  the  varities 
And  realities  of  your  existence. 

The  bliss  of  growth. 

The  glory  of  action 
The  splendor  of  beauty. 

For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream. 

And  tomorrow  is  only  a  vision; 

But  today  well  lived 

Makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness. 
And  every  tomorrow  a  vision  of  hope. 

Look  well,  therefore,  to  this  day! 

Such  is  the  salutation  of  the  aawn.  , 

Anonymous. 

Sent  by  Mildred  Sauer,  New  York. 


Lines  From  Our  Letters 

Dear  Friends — I  always  enjoy  “Our  Page” 
very  much  and  I  like  especially  to  read  the 
poems  and  look  at  the  drawings.  Some  of 
them  show  real  talent:  for  example,  the  one 
drawn  by  Marion  Wiethorn  in  the  last  issue. 
I  think  Ruth  Clark’s  poem  “Starlight  in  the 
Water”  is  truly  beautiful  and  "On  to  Vic¬ 
tory”  by  Betty  Jane  Elliott  is  also  very  nice, 
very  stirring. 

As  to  my  hobby  photography.  I  don’t  do 
any  developing  at  all.  I  don’t  think  I’d  care 
for  it  and  I  haven’t  tried  table  top  photo¬ 
graphy  yet.  I  like  to  take  pictures  and  I 
carry  "Old  Faithful”,  a  small  Flash  Brownie 
wherever  I  go.  I  like  best  to  take  candid 
shots  of  my  friends  and  teachers  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  historic  spots,  like  Plymouth  Rock 
and  beautiful  places  like  the  mountains  near 
Peekskill.  I  tint  all  my  pictures.  I  tried  to 
take  some  inside  without  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment,  and  have  succeeded  in  getting  two 
school  scenes,  a  class  in  action  and  a  sil- 
houtte  of  a  teacher.  I  have  also  tried  to  take 
close-ups  and  portraits  without  the  proper 
lens  but  didn’t  succeed  too  well  until  last 
June,  when  I  got  a  truly  splendid  picture  of 
a  friend.  I’ve  even  succeeded  in  taking  good 
pictures  in  the  rain — and  well  I  could  write 
on  for  hours  about  this  hobby,  but  I  think 
I  should  stop  sometime. — Hazel  Lorson.  Mass. 


Dear  Girls  and  Boys — I  have  never  at¬ 
tempted  to  write  to  "Our  Page”  before  but  I 
have  read  it  many  times.  I  am  14  and  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  I  like  school  very 
much  and  don’t  know  what  I’d  do  without  it. 
My  home  is  a  100-acre  dairy  farm  and  I 
love  the  country  and  am  very  glad  to  be 
on  a  farm. 

My  hobbies  are  many,  but  my  favorite  one 
is  music.  I  play  the  piano  and  violin  and 
am  in  the  school  orchestra.  Glee  Club  and 
Girls  Ensemble.  I  also  like  to  write  short 
verses  about  my  friends  and  activities. 

My  parents  are  Ukrainian  and  we  have 
Christmas  on  January  7th.  I  have  always 
wondered  how  it  could  be  possible  for  dif¬ 
ferent  nationalities  to  have  Christmas  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  so  far  haven't 
found  a  complete  explanation.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  me  two  holdiays,  although  we 
have  our  family  celebration  on  January  7th. 

I  would  appreciate  letters  from  anyone 
and  everyone,  and  especially  boys  and  girls 
of  my  own  nationality. — Stella  Polyniak,  N.Y. 


Dear  Friends — I  have  taken  “The  Rural 
New-Yorker”  for  two  years  now.  This .  is 
the  first  time  I  have  written. 

My'  hobbies  are  cartooning,  models,  model 
railroading  and  collecting  such  things  as 
timetables,  way  bills,  from  many  different 
railroads.  , 

I  attend  Junior  High  School  and  am  in 
the  eighth  grade.  We  have  a  lot  of  fun  at 
school  and  are  going  to  have  Commando 
Training  tests.— Bert  Skidmore,  N.  Y. 


Dear  “Our  Pagers” — We  have  taken  "The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  more  than  20  years 
but  I  just  discovered  “Our  Page”  in  it  a  few 
months  ago  and  find  it  very  interesting. 

I  am  looking  for  pen-pals  and  I  already 
have  22  but  more  are  always  welcome.  I 
have  several  hobbies  but  the  one  I  like  best 
is  collecting  souvenirs.  I  just  started  this 
one  about  two  months  ago,  so  I  have  only 
15.  Some  come  from  Texas,  Kentucky.  Mon¬ 
tana,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  I  hope 
to  increase  my  collection  rapidly.  I  play 
the  guitar  and  hope  to  become  a  yodeling 
cowgirl. 

I  was  15  on  August  31st,  so  I  would  like 
to  have  a  twin  pen-pal.  one  who  has  the 
same  birth  date  as  mine.  But  even  if  it 
does  not  match  mine,  write  just  the  same. — 
Frances  Otocki,  Mass. 


Dear  Friends  of  “Our  Page” — It  has  been 
several  years  since  the  last  time  I  wrote  .you. 
It  must  have  been  about  1936  that  I  sent  in 
my  last  contribution. 

However,  I  happened  to  pick  up  the  Octo¬ 
ber  31  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  this 
afternoon  and  noticed  that  November  would 
be  the  birthday  of  "Our  Page”  so  I  felt 
that  I  just  had  to  write  you  again. 

The  last  time  I  wrote  you  I  was  in  high 
school.  Now  I  have  finished  college  and 
have  started  my  third  year  of  teaching. 

I  can  still  remember  the  thrill  I  felt  when 
I  first  saw  one  of  my  poems  in  print  on  your 
page.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  any¬ 
thing  printed,  so  it  was  a  very  special  event 
in  my  life.  Since  then  several  of  my  poems 
have  appeared  in  print,  but  none  of  them 
thrilled  me  as  much  as  did  that  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  a  fine  thing 
your  page  is  for  young  people  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  surrounding  States.  It  gives  them 
a  chance  to  try  their  wings  in  literary  and 
artistic  fields,  and  shows  them  what  other 


young  people  are  trying  to  do.  Also  it  gives 
them  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
one  another.  I  remember  that  I  myself 
made  several  friends  through  your  page. 
I  hope  that  you  will  keep  up  the  good  work 
through  the  years  to  come  and  give  others 
the  same  pleasure  that  you  have  given  me. 
and  so  many  others  like  me. — Susan  F. 
Chase  (A),  Mass. 


Dear  “Our  Page” — I  have  been  a  reader  of 
“Our  Page”  but  have  never  written  before. 
I  am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  am 
taking  a  business  course  and  like  it  very 
much.  My  age  is  14. 

My  hobbies  are  reading  books  and  trying 
to  draw  pictures  and  hiking  in  the  woods. 

I  also  like  to  have  gardens  and  raise  many 
kinds  of  vegetables. 

I  have  a  last  name  which  I  have  seen  on 
“Our  Page”.  I  don’t  think  Mary  Pease  is 
any  relative  of  mine  as  far  as  I  know,  but 
would  like  to  have  her  write  to  me  if 
possible.  I  would  like  to  heard  from  any¬ 
one. — Jean  Pease,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York 


Dear  Friends — We  have  been  getting  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker”  for  a  long  time  now.  I 
never  looked  at  it  until  last  month  when  I 
found  “Our  Page”.  I  live  on  a  fruit  farm 
near  Geneva  and  am  12  years  old.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school  and  would  like  some 
pen-pals.  My  hobby  is  having  all  kinds  of 
animals  and  especially  buying  war  stamps. 
— Jane  Sinclair,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  have  read  “Our 
Page”  for  quite  awhile  and  finally  decided 
to  write.  My  age  is  13  and  I  am  a  freshman 
in  High  School.  I  play  the  snare  drum  in 
the  school  orchestra  and  the  piano  in  church 
and  also  like  to  read  and  cook,  as  well  as 
make  some  of  my  own  clothes. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  "Young  America 
Victory  Club”  and  “The  Junior  Red  Cross” 
and  am  also  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Aircraft 
Warning  Service”.  I  spot  planes  two  hours 
a  week.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  all  of 
you,  especially  observers  like  myself. — 
Glenna  McClure,  N.  Y. 


MY  DIARY 

Sept.  29 — Mother  and  I  stayed  up  until 
five-thirty  this  morning  getting  my  clothes 
ready  to  go  back  to  college  on  short  notice. 
Never  again,  for  we  watched  the  moon  rise 
and  set.  As  my  farewell  to  cooking  for 
awhile  I  mixed  up  some  squash  muffins. 

Sept.  30— The  short  trip  was  very  lovely, 
for  our  maple  hillsides  are  beginning  to 
turn.  I  was  happy  to  be  back  on  the  campus 
again  and  am  living  in  the  dorm  this  year. 
Can  you  imagine,  I  am  unpacked  already 
and  feel  at  home. 

Oct.  5 — By  now  I  am  really  busy  with 
my  work  and  six  subjects  and  I  began  a 
sign  painting  job  at  Fishman’s.  Perhaps 
Our  Page”  deserves  some  of  the  credit. 

Oct.  14 — We  scuff  along  through  the  leaves 
under  the  fiery  maples  as  we  head  down- 
street  to  the  gleaming  gold  dome  of  our 
Capitol.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear 
Rubinoff  and  his  violin.— "Country  Cousin”. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  sent  to  Violet 
and.  Elsie  Unger.  333  West  30th  St..  New 
York,  N.  Y.  with  the  name  and  state  for 
whom  the  letter  is  intended  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  The  addresses  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  letters  forwarded.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

Louise  Stumpf  (13),  New  York;  Faye 
Phoner  (18),  Ohio;  Rose  Rothkopf  (15),  New 
York;  Jane  Pease  (14),  New  York;  Imogene 
Reges  (9),  Penna.:  Doris  Albright  (13).  New 
York;  Margaret  Armstrong  (13),  New  York; 
Esther  Shaffer.  New  York:  Glenna  McClure 

(13) ,  New  York;  Jane  Sinclair  (12).  New 
York;  Frances  Allen  (15),  New  York:  Frank 
Morgan,  Jr.  (12),  New  York;  Aileen  Hartigan 

(14) ,  Conn.;  Stella  Polyniak  (14),  New  York; 
Ellen  Bacon,  New  York;  Doris  Plyter  (12). 
New  York;  Jean  Archard  (13),  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls — I  am  writing  this 
letter  m  hopes  that  you  will  write  to  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  like  to  hear 
especially  from  4-H’ers  like  myself.  My  age 
is  13  and  I  have  been  a  member  for  three 
years.  I  am  the  President  of  my -club  and 
the  name  of  it  is  the  “4-H  Lucky  Leaf”. 

Our  club  is  planning  to  take  a  hike  soon 
and  we  are  going  to  look  for  bayberries 
which  we  will  put  in  water  and  boil  and 
cool.  Take  the  wax  off  and  heat,  then  take 
a  piece  of  candlewick  and  dip  it  in  and 
ot*f,  until  they  have  formed  candles.  We 
will  burn  them  at  Christmas.  They  have  a 
very  pleasant  smell.  Please  write  to  me 
aud  from  the  North  and  West,  too.— Doris 
Albright,  New  York. 


-  - - .7  am  a  new  IcdUci 

of  Our  .Paso  and  find  it  very  interesting. 

a^R£Lis  14  and  1  am  in  the  eighth  grade. 
My  hobbies  are  collecting  autographs  and 
snapshots  and  writing  letters. 

I  have  belonged  to  the  4-H  Club  for  four 
years  but  our  club  has  not  always  had  the 
same  name.  The  former  name  was  “Needle 
Friends  and  we  recently  changed  .  to 
J umor  Homemakers  . 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  anyone,  but 
would  especially  like  to  hear  from  Maine. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.— 
Aileen  Hartigan,  Conn. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 

T  ,  AUTUMN  EVENING 

It  s  time  to  light  the  lamps  now — 

The  days  get  dark  so  soon. 

(Just  think,  when  oil  is  scarce,  how 
Much  less  we  used  in  June!) 

So  pile  the  woodbox  high,  there. 
Against  the  evening’s  chill. 

We  have  our  own  supply  where 
It  keeps  us  cozy  still. 

There’s  plenty  of  good  food  here. 

All  grown  upon  our  place 
And  thankfulness  for  good  cheer 
Beams  from  each  smiling  face. 

Oh,  may  it  always  be  thus — 

The  life  upon  the  farm — 

That  restfulness  may  find  us. 

And  war  can  work  no  harm. 

By  Miriam  Boyce.  Vt. 


TWENTY-THREE 
Our  Page”  is  twenty-three  today. 

And  thus  we  say  “Hooray,  hooray!" 

For  more  than  many  years  she’s  kept 
A  lamp  alight  for  those  adept 
At  writing  prose  and  drawing  things 
In  ink.  Here  too  the  poet  sings 
People  keep  their  diaries. 

Mill  Rufus  Quinn  and  Shirley  Sack. 
Alumni  artists,  both  be  back? 

’  Anna  the  Cook”  and  "Lofty  Abrey  ” 
Gone  many  years  and  Lloyd  O’Ree. 

Will  they  return  on  "Alumni  page?” 
Jane  E.  Goddard,  poet  sage. 

Will  she  come  back,  and  those  left 
When  she  did,  artisans  deft. 

Whose  names  and  works  are  memories? 

By  Anna  Kemesies,  New  York. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  FIGHTING  FOR 
A  farmhouse.  Autumn  woods  of  brown  and 
gold. 

An  old  red  barn  against  the  sunset  glow. 
Thanksgiving  in  the  country — clear  and  cold 
Roast  turkey,  pumpkin  pie,  the  first  Fall  snow’. 
The  schoolhouse  on  the  hill,  the  church 
next  door. 

Election  day — the  privilege  each  Fall 
Of  casting  votes,  and  at  the  cross-road  store 
The  news  discussed,  town  meetings  in  the  hall. 
The  right  to  criticize  when  things  are 
wrong — 

To  say  and  write  and  print  what  free  men 
think — 

These  are  the  things  we’re  fighting  for! 

No  song  or  verse  can  tell  them  all _ 

But  men  who  slink  in  darkness  over  there 
Know  what  they’ve  lost. 

Know  what  the  folly  of  their  leaders  cost 

By  June  Doolittle,  (A)  N.  J. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

Due  to  the  fact  that  we  had  some  Alumn 
contributions  that  came  too  late  for,  the 
birthday  issue  of  “Our  Page”  we  thought  i 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  have  them  in  thi; 
month  s  issue  if  the  space  permits. 

Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  over  with  wi 
are  all  busy  filling  Christmas  stockings  anc 
we  might  borrow  a  little  bit  from  Thanks 
giving  and  be  thankful  that  we  are  able  t< 
still  have  a  nice  Christmas,  even  if  some 
of  our  families  won’t  be  with  us  this  year 
It  will  be  a  dark  Christmas  for  a  lot  o 
people,  with  no  bright  lights  or  decoration: 
but  the  light  and  cheer  will  be  in  our  heart: 
as  always. 

Miriam  Boyce  writes  a  cheerful  anc 
homey  little  poem  which  everyone  likes 
We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be 
nice  if  she  would  share  some  of  her  idea; 
with  us  for  such  things  as  squash  muffin; 
and  maple  sugar  pie  that  she  mentionec 
some  time  ago.  It  would  be  a  new  wrinkle 
for  some  of  the  4-H’ers  who  are  doing  cook¬ 
ing  and  we  all  would  appreciate  it,  for  she 
makes  our  mouth  water  talking  about  them 

We  are  surprised  and  pleased  to  get  < 
card  from  a  lady  of  70.  Mrs.  Miller,  whe 
reads  “Our  Page”  and  enjoys  it  a  lot.  We 
are  glad  that  so  many  older  people  write 
to  us  telling  how  much  they  like  it  too 
And  it  is  still  read  by  a  lot  of  the  bus-e 
former  contributors.  That  is  a  nice  though 
to  carry  over  into  the  new  year. 

Best  wishes  to  you  all  for  a  very  Mem 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.  We  shai 
meet  you  again  on  this  page  in  January 

Send  all  contributions  to  Violet  and  Elsie 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y 
before  the  fourth  of  the  month  if  intendec 
for  that  month.  Letters  received  later  thai 
this  date  will  have  to  be  held  over  unti 
,  e.,nPx^,  issue  of  the  page,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time. 
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Others  can  tell 
you  that  their  chicks  are 
the  most  profitable — BUT  here  is  actual 
proof  of  the  money-making  qualities  of 
Hall’s  Chicks.  Don’t  be  misled  by  wild, 
extravagant  claims.  Get  Hall’s  Chicks 
and  GET  RESULTS  LIKE  THIS. 

We  are  offering  our  usual — 

Special  5%  Discount 

for  all  orders  placed  before  Feb.  1st. 
with  cash  in  full,  for  delivery  after 
Feb.  1st.  Forecast  your  WINTER  and 
SPRING  needs  and  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  to  get  Hall’s 
Quality  Chicks  at  this 
substantial  saving. 

mmm  GET  THE  F ACTS 

Send  for  your  copy 
of  our  catalog.  It 
contains  the  facts  on 
Profitable  Egg  and 
Meat  production  from 
Hall's  Chicks. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY ,  INC. 

BOX  SO  WALLINGFORD  CONN 


wmmitocK 

■  BABY  ign  «* 
CHICKS....*  M*  100 

All  Eggs  used  are  from  My  Own  Breeders. 
100%  State  Tested  (BWD  free).  Tube 
Aggult.  TOLMAN’S  ROCKS  famous  for 
RAPID  GROWTH,  EARLY  MATURITY. 
Profitable  EGG  YIELD.  Ideal  combina¬ 
tion  bird  for  broilers,  roasters  or  market 
eggs.  Send  for  FREE  Circular. 

I  SPECIALIZE  ONE  BREED.  ONE 
GRADE  at  ONE  PRICE. 

DEPT. F 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


BIG  TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Famous  Wolverine  Strain, 
males  with  records  from 
200  and  up.  Higher  flock 
averages  assured. 

MINORCA-LEGHORN  GROSS 

Larger  white  eggs,  bigger 
birds.  Just  the  right  cross 
for  egg  farmers.  Wing 
feather  sexed,  98%  sex  .  _  , 

guarantee.  New  Hampshire-Barred  Rock 
Cross,  Heavy  Layers,  fast  growth  for  excel¬ 
lent  meat.  Postcard  brings  33rd  Annual 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery,  Boi  104,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SK5&8?  BABY  CHICKS 

Hatchery  Eggs  received  from  Net?-  England’s  most 
prominent  Breeders  &  Contest  Winners.  Wh.  Leghorns, 
New  Hafttps.,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  Pullets,  Cockerels  & 
Straight  Bun.,  Get  our  reasonable  prices  and  FREE 
Circular.  Seidelton  Farms,  Box  R,  Washingtonville,  Pa. 


BIG  20%  DISCOUNT 

On  genuine  Ferris  Large  White  Leghorns.  For  early 
orders  only.  225-321  egg  averages  In  Ferris  flocks. 
We  urge  you  to  order  early,  as  we  know  there  will  be 
a  chick  shortage  next  Spring.  Write  tor  1943  Catalog, 
Discount  and  Prices. 

GEO.  B.  FERRIS,  Box  100,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


BABY  CAPONS— BABY  CHICKS  Cockerels 
STARTED  FILLET  CB1CKS  Heavy  Breeds 

Straight  run.  All  breeds.  All  ages.  A11  year  round. 
Buck  Hill  Farms  Hatchery,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS  FROM  BLOOD-TESTED  STOCK 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  &  White  Bocks,  Leghorns, 
White  Cornish,  Dark  Cornish,  Crosses;  Poults,  Guineas, 
Goslings,  Pekin  and  Muscovy  ducklings.  List  Free. 

INDIAN  VALLEY  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
Est.  of  L.  B.  RITTEN HOUSE.  Rt.  2.  Telford,  Pa. 


OHIO  XL  S 

Barred  Bock,  B.  I.  and  New  Hampshire  Beds,  White 
Bocks,  Broiler  Crosses^  Leghorns.  Hatches  twice  weekly. 
. — year  ’round.  Schoen’s  Hatchery,  Northfleld,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Research  and  War 
Effort 

(Continued  from  Page  638) 

vegetable  protein  sources  almost  en¬ 
tirely,  providing  more  minerals  are 
added  to  the  mixtures  to  make  up  for 
mineral  diffidences  known  to  exist  in 
such  feeds.  Again,  we  are  trying  to 
meet  the  shortage  in  milk  feeds  when 
it  arises,  or  when  milk  feed  prices 
soar,  by  using  the  vitamin  concen¬ 
trates.  Synthetic  vitamin  prepara¬ 
tions  are  available  on  the  markets 
these  days,  and  products  from  dis¬ 
tillery  plants,  Usually  rich  in  Vita¬ 
min  G,  and  other  qualities  of  value 
in  poultry  feeding.  Truly,  we  are 
coming  to  appreciate  that  there  are 
many  ways  of  properly  feeding  the 
poultry  flock.  The  war  has  forced 
us  out  of  the  groove  of  known  satis¬ 
factory  feeding  methods,  which  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  last  30  years 
have  made  habitual.  Undoubtedly, 
the  war  emergency  will,  in  many 
ways,  stimulate  research  to  finding 
improved  methods.  It  is  doubtful 
that  American  poultry  production 
will  ever  return  entirely  to  past 
practices  and  programs. 

Emergency  Lights 

Poultry  raisers  living  in  the  coastal 
area  have  to  watch  the  protective 
regulations  given  by  the  authorities 
for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  use  of  artificial  lights 
as  an  adjunct  to  modern  poultry  lay¬ 
ing  flock  management  has  come  to 
be  taken  for  granted  as  a  standard 
practice.  Yet  when  a  black-out  is 
ordered  for  a  community,  no  poul¬ 
try  laying  house  must  show  a  ray 
of  light.  Either  the  lights  must  be 
turned  off  when  the  black-out  order 
comes,  or  the  houses  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  light-proof  curtains.  This 
introduces  several  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  type  of  curtains,  their  manipula¬ 
tion  and  ventilation  of  room.  Lights 
may  also  be  discontinued  for  the 
duration.  We  are  investigating  the 
problem  of  discontinuing  lights  for 
the  duration,  and  also  the  use  of 
fewer  and  lower  powered  lights,  red 
lights  and  reflectors.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  we  co-operate  with  the  De¬ 
fense  authorities. 

Recent  guests  of  the  Station  found 
special  interest  attached  to  our  test 
relative  to  the  practical  value  of 
closely  regulated,  uniform  lighting 


Deficient  Chick  Diet 

I  have  a  chick  that  acts  queer. 
Is  it  poison?  I  bought  a  new  feeder, 
scrubbed  it  in  water  with  a  brush, 
although  there  were  some  flakes  of 
galvanize  left,  also  I  have  newspaper 
in  the  boxes  and  it  picked  some  of 
that.  g.  E.  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

Crazy  chick  symptoms  may  be 
caused  by  a  deficiency  in  diet;  also 
some  chicks  that  fail  to  properly  ab¬ 
sorb  the  egg  yolk  material  after 
hatching  may  exhibit  the  typical 
crazy  symptoms.  Particles  of  gal¬ 
vanizing  if  eaten  might  upset  the 
chick.  Eating  particles  of  ordinary 
paper  would  have  no  effect.  With  the 
crazy  chick  disease,  the  birds  be¬ 
come  nervous  and  active,  and  tend 
to  sit  on  their  hocks  and  move  back¬ 
ward  with  their  feed.  Examination 
of  the  brain  shows  liquefaction  of 
the  cerebellum.  Common  grains 
contain  fair  amounts  of  the  factor 
needed  to  prevent  this  disease.  Soy¬ 
bean  oil  is  a  rich  source  of  the  fac¬ 
tor.  Changing  feed  may  help  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  trouble,  especially  if  the 
new  feed  contains  more  of  the 
disease  preventive  factor. 


programs  for  intensive  table  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  are  using  a  cage-room 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  a  standardized 
“26-hour  day”.  We  have  boarded  up 
all  windows,  use  artificial  lights  en¬ 
tirely,  artificial  ventilation  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  give  the  layers  therein 
exactly  14  hours  of  light,  followed 
always  by  exactly  12  hours  of  dark¬ 
ness.  This  lighting  goes  on,  irre¬ 
spective  of  black-out  orders,  since  no 
light  from  within  is  visible  at  any 
time.  It  is  a  new  idea  and  may  help 
us  greatly  to  plan  for  further  man¬ 
agement  of  layers  under  lights  during 
war-time. 

Disease  Control 

One  issue  of  paramount  import¬ 
ance  on  present-day  poultry  and  egg 
farms  is  the  immediate  cutting  down 
on  losses  due  to  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites.  We  have  three  pathologists 
working  full  time  on  poultry  disease 
control  measures.  An  example  of 
their  contribution  to  the  increased 
efficiency  of  poultry  production  in 
these  days  may  be  found  in  their 
perfection  of  methods  for  vaccinat¬ 
ing  young  pullets  against  the  diseases 
of  fowl  pox  and  infectious  laryngo- 
tracheitis.  This  division  performs 
more  than  6,000  post-mortems  on 
fowls  sent  in  from  all  over  our  State 
throughout  the  year.  Every  time  a 
hen  dies,  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  then 
necessary  preventive  measures  should 
be  taken.  Work  in  disease  control 
can  and  does  contribute  materially 
to  the  war-effort.  If  the  advices  of 
the  poultry  pathologists  were  to  be 
followed  carefully,  all  losses  from 
Pullorum  disease  in  this  forthcom¬ 
ing  1943  chick  season  might  be 
eliminated. 

Better  Turkeys 

At  the  Millville,  N.  J.  sub-station, 
we  are  perfecting,  now  in  the  third 
year,  a  small-bodied,  broad-breasted, 
buff-colored  turkey  for  use  in  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  retail  turkey  in¬ 
dustry.  In  the  present  meat  situa¬ 
tion  more  turkey  meat  is  needed. 
The  military  authorities  need  more 
turkey  meat  for  the  men  in  uniform, 
and  we  need  to  produce  more  turkeys 
for  civilian  and  lend-lease  require¬ 
ments  in  1943.  At  Millville,  we  have 
worked  out  a  turkey  finishing  ration, 
using  considerable  soybean  meal 
which  is  especially  suitable  today. 


Biotin  Needs  of  Poultry 

A  recent  report  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Experiment  Station  mentions 
that  turkey  poults  which  receive  no 
biotin  in  their  feed  usually  die  of 
sore  feet  and  ulcerated  beaks  instead 
Of  growing  up  to  grace  dinner  tables. 
Sometimes  biotin-deficient  turkeys 
lose  their  toes  before  they  die.  As  a 
result  of  these  investigations,  several 
feed  manufacturers  serving  North¬ 
eastern  States  have  added  yeast  to 
their  turkey  starting  rations  this 
year.  Chickens  and  turkeys  require 
biotin  in  minute  quantities. 

Biotin  is  a  member  of  the  vitamin 
B  complex  and  is  known  to  be  abun¬ 
dant  in  yeast,  liver,  and  milk.  A 
sufficient  amount  to  supply  the  needs 
of  poultry  usually  is  added  to  their 
rations  from  some  such  inexpensive 
natural  sources,  because  crystalline 
biotin  is  very  costly. 


The  fourth  edition  of  “Commercial 
Poultry  Farming”  by  T.  B.  Charles 
and  H.  O.  Stuart,  published  by  The 
Interstate,  Danville,  Illinois,  has  just 
been  issued.  It  is  an  excellent,  prac¬ 
tical  compilation  covering  all  phases 
of  poultry  breeding,  feeding,  market¬ 
ing  and  management. 


A  LG  E  R  . 

Golden  Hamps 


AN  IMPROVED 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STRAIN 

Yes,  they  are  “golden”  because  they  retain  the 
true  golden  coloring  and  also  the  money-making 
characteristics  of  genuine  original  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Alger  has  improved  on  sound  Granite  State 
foundation  stock. 

8,000  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders 
98%  Livability  Guaranteed  1st  3  Weeks 

Atger  Chicks  won  Grand  Championship  at  Boston 
Alger  Eggs  won  first  at  Massachusetts  Egg  Show 
Alger  Chicks  won  Grand  Championship  at  New  Haven 
Alger  Chicks  placed  first  at  Meriden,  Conn. 
Alger  Chicks  and  Eggs  first  at  Essex  Co..  Mass 
Winners  at  every  snow  entered.  We  will  ship  you 
chicks  of  the  same  breeding. 

Golden  Hamps  are  Bred  for  both  Meat  &  Eggs 

Real  “Golden-Hamps”  can  be  obtained  only  at 
'  'ger  Farms,  where  they  have  been 
“rfeeted. 

FREE  GATALOG:  Describes  this 
profit-making  strain.  Send  today 
for  your  copy. 

Supply  is  limited,  as  we  set  only 
©ggs  produced  on  our  own  farms. 
Get  your  Chick  reservations  in 
early.  Small  deposit  protects  you. 

ALGER  FARMS 

SANFORD  E.  ALGER.  Jr. 
Box  3,  •  Brockton,  Mass- 


KAUDER'S 


I 


PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 
AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

WORLD  CHAMPIONS 

Kaitder’s  Pedigreed  Leghorns  in  1942  con¬ 
tests  set  a  new  World  Record  for  average 
production  per  bird,  all1  birds  entered,  5 
pens  or  more,  which  is  34.63  eggs.  45.43 
points  more  than  the  average  of  all  other 
competitors,  all  breeds,  on  this  basis. 
Also  high  5-year  average. 

EARNING  POWER 

That’s  official  proof  that  the  Kauder 
strains  are  unexcelled  for  the  earning 
power  you  want  Write  for  catalog. 

Irving  Kauder,  Box  100.  New  Paltr,  N.Y. 


\ 


')Ji$  WAR*TI  M  E  saving  PLAN 
WENE  R.O.P.siredCHICKS 


&  SEX-GUARANTEED  PULLETS 

More  2-to-5-yr.-old  Hen  Breeders  mated  to  200-314 
Egg  R.O.P.  Sires  than  any  other  Eastern  plant.  R.O.P... 
male  mated  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
New  Hampshires,  R.  I.  Reds.  Sold  on  14-day  replace'* 
ment  guarantee  — •  details  free.' 

BIG  SAVINGS  EARLY  ORDERS,  In  Addition 

PopuiarTURE  or  CROSSBREEDS.  Blood-Tested.  U.  S.  N.  J.  Approved. 
HATCHES  YEAR.  'ROUND.  Capacity  1,800,000  Eggs.  100%  live  SAFE 
delivery.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG,  War-Time  Money  Saving  Plan 
and  Early  Order  discounts. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  DepL  N-3,  VINELAND, N.J. 


GARRISON  leat*  Crosses 

Starting  with  fine  pure  breeds,  we  have  developed 
strains  of  meat  crosses  that  are  building  our 
reputation  sky-high. 

Corn-Bock,  Wyandotte-Roek,  Rock-Red,  and  Bed- 
Rock  crosses;  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks,  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  and  White  Leghorns. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

19-G  E.  Commerce  Street,  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 


/^\LEGH0RI1S-redts 

^  *  * \  BARRED  ROCKS  &  CROSSES 


BREEDING 


f 

r  an 


You  need  Production  Bred  stock  to 
meet  present  production  demands! 
Nathan's  Leghorns.  Reds,  Rocks 
and  Crosses  come  from  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS — Pedigreed  an¬ 
cestry.  Backed  by  30-day  livability 
guarantee.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
NATHAN  BREEDING  FARM 
Box  401  .....  Cuddebackville,  N.  V. 

ULSH  FARMS  CHICKS 

All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  bloodtested.  Order 
direct.  Safe  arrival  Guaranteed.  Catalog  Free. 
Shipments  Thursdays  —  Unsexed,  Pullets,  Ckls. 

Postage  Paid.  Will  Ship  C.O.D.  100  100  100 
Large  Grade  A  White  Leghorns.  .$1 1.00  $18.00  $6.00 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks....  12.00  14.50  13.50 
B.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires....  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Bed-Rock  or  Bock-Bed  Cross _  12.00  14.50  13.50 

Sexing  Guaranteed  95%  correct.  Our  20th  Year 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  p£ 


Photo—  G.  E.  Smith,  Holland.  N.  Y. 

Turkeys  at  Norman  Clement’s  Elmhurst  Farms  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  Mrs. 
George  Plowright  and  her  two-year-old  daughter  Muriel  are  shown 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Guar.  Pullets  Str.  Pits.  Ckl». 

- -  100%  live  del.  100  100  100 

Large  Type  Hanson  Sired  Leghorn s.$ 1 1.00  $18  00  $6  00 

Large  Type  Leghorns .  10.00  17.00  6-00 

Bar.  Rocks  &  R.  I.  Beds .  11.00  13.00  11.00 

W.  Box,  N.  H.  Beds,  Bed-Rock  Cr.  12.00  14.00  12  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  10.00  ....  10.00 

Get  Your  Orders  in  for  January  and  February. 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Postpaid.  1943  Catalog  Free. 

r  „  .CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

F,  B.  LEISTER.  Owner,  Box  49,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

OHLS  BIG  VALUE  BABY  CHICKS 

Quality  baby  chicks  that  will  live  and  grow  and 
make  money  for  our  customers.  Leading  money 
T>aljln»  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks. 

Rock-Red  and  Red-Bock  Crosses,  N.  H.  Rods,  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices,  A  hatch  every  week 

_ Write  for  circular  and  latest  price  list 

OHLS  POULTRY  YARDS  AND  HATCHERY 
B0X  ■  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

MATTERN’S  BLOODTESTED  CHICKS 

giff  Acntir?>.  ^ara^‘ec^* 

M.  F.  MATTERN,  R.  5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Quality  Poults  5,  Profitable  Breeds.  Blood- 

Circular  Free  Sp!dBtitnLeiViree<ie«;  Prlces  Reasonable, 
circular  Dree.  Seidelton  Farms,  Washingtonville.  Pa. 
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Repairing  Wire  Fence 

Existing  shortages  of  fence  wire 
now  make  repairing  or  replacing 
fences  by  use  of  an  electric  fence 
controller  of  special  value.  When  a 
woven  wire  fence  becomes  torn,  or 
pawed  out  of  shape,  and  no  longer 
affords  protection  to  crops  or  live¬ 
stock,  one  strand  of  electrically 
charged  barbed  wire  run  along  the 
inside  of  that  fqnce  will  prevent 
further  damage  and  increase  its 
effectiveness  as  a  barrier.  This 
single  strand  of  wire  can  be  gup- 
ported  by  means  of  extension  arms. 
1"  x  4"  pieces  of  wood  10"  to  12" 
long  are  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 
These  extension  arms  are  fastened 
36  to  40  inches  from  the  ground  on 
every  second  or  third  fence  post — 
extending  six  to  8  inches  inside  the 
fence.  As  in  the  case  of  all  electric 
fence  installations,  porcelain  insula¬ 
tors  must  be  used  on  the  ends  of  the 
extension  arms  to  carry  the  charged 
wire.  Important  to  remember  is  the 
fact  that  the  charged  wire  must  be 
stretched  tight  enough  to  prevent  it 
from  swinging  in  the  wind  and  be¬ 
coming  fouled  in  the  old  fence. 

The  electric  charge  carried  elimi¬ 
nates  the  necessity  for  much  of  the 
structural  strength.  This  also  con¬ 
serves  the  replacement  and  use  of 
fence  posts  to  considerable  extent. 
In  many  instances  these  fence  re¬ 
pairs  can  be  made?  to  meet  existing 
needs  without  the  use  of  any  new 
vital  materials.  If  there  is  wire  on 
the  farm,  either  in  the  form  of 
fences  or  in  partially  used  rolls  be¬ 
hind  the  machine  shed,  or  at  the  end 
of  fence  rows,  it  can  often  be  made 
into  a  good  electrified  fence. 


Conservation  or  Politics? 

Governor-elect  Dewey  is  being 
urged  by  conservationists  to 
strengthen  New  York  State  for  its 
war  and  post-war  responsibilities  by 
appointing  as  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sioner  a  man  qualified*  by  education 
and  experience  to  administer  wisely 
the  vast  and  valuable  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Empire  State.  The 
office  calls  for  a  man  with  knowledge 
of  wildlife  and  of  forests  and  streams, 
a  man  who  will  fight  exploitation  of 
forests  and  other  resources  at  a  time 
which  threatens  unprecedented  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  war  necessity.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Conservation  Commissioner  repre¬ 
sent  the  public  without  commitments 
to  any  particular  group.  Strong 
pressure  will  probably  be  brought 
to  bear  for  the  appointment  of  a 
“sportsman”  Commissioner.  The 
people  who  know  that  conservation 
means  more  than  planting  of  pheas¬ 
ants  for  shooting  or  fish  for  angling, 
who  look  for  a  reversal  of  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  our  natural  resources, 
should  speak  now  and  urge  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  man  with  the  scien¬ 
tific  background,  solid  patriotism 
and  interest  in  true  conservation 
called  for  in  this  high  office,  m.  h.  j. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber's 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  651. 


Help  Wanted 


WOMAN — Used  to  country  and  dogs  for 
general  housework.  Family  of  2,  home 
week-ends  during  Winter.  Private  quarters. 
$75  a  month.  Write  MRS.  GUY  VAUGHAN. 
Bethel,  Conn. 


WANTED  —  Thoroughly  experienced  and 
highly  recommended  married  man  to 
manage  and  operate  well  established  chick 
and  turkey  hatchery.  Has  modern  equip¬ 
ment,  does  large  volumn  of  business  and  is 
located  in  town  with  good  schools.  This  is 
excellent  opportunity  with  good  salary  and 
share  in  profits  to  right  man.  Only  out¬ 
standing  man  with  proven  ability  will  be 
considered.  Your  reply  must  cover  age, 
nationality,  experience,  references,  recent 
snapshot.  ADVERTISER  4667,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED— Two  people,  perhaps  man 
and  wife;  pantry;  200-boy  school;  dishes 
and  food.  Apply  Howard  J.  Benchoff. 
MASSANUTTEN  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 
Woodstock,  Virginia. 


WANTED — Couple  beyond  draft  age.  45 
miles  from  New  York  in  New  England. 
No  children.  Wife  cooking  and  housework. 
Man  Summer  cutting  lawn,  take  care  garden. 
Winter  odd  jobs  all  out  doors.  No  butler  or 
chauffeur.  Good  wages,  excellent  living 
quarters,  all  modern  living  conditions.  Good 
job  for  people  who  like  to  live  in  the  country. 
ADVERTISER  4673,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


lOUPLE — Protestant,  middle  aged  man  to 
assist  owner  on  small  dairy  farm:  milk 
nachines.  Wages.  3  steam  heated  rooms, 
nilk.  ADVERTISER  4675,  care  Rural  New- 
forker. 


RELIABLE  WORKING  manager,  imme¬ 
diately,  who  can  also  furnish  his  own 
aelp.  Grade  A  Guernsey  dairy  farm.  Albany 
vicinity.  30  milkers.  Experienced  with 
nilking  machine  and  hand  milking.  Ex- 
aerienced  herdsman  and  general  farming. 
Conditioning  and  raising  heifers.  Good 
salary,  privileges,  fine  home,  electricity, 
bath,  fuel,  garden  and  milk.  No  objection 
to  children.  ADVERTISER  4674,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WANTED  —  Somewhat  experienced  man 
handy  with  tools,  furniture,  repairs  in 
school  and  on  buildings.  Apply  H.  J. 
BENCHOFF,  Woodstock,  Va. 


WANTED — Men  to  cut  500  cords  of  4-foot 
wood  at  $4  per  cord.  Good  cutting.  Pay 
every  week.  Write  RALPH  F.  BECKER, 
Holland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Experienced  poultry  man  cap¬ 
able  of  running  10,000-bird  broiler  farm: 
no  liquor.  House  on  premises.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4668,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER-GARDENER — Married,  for  private 
home  near  Peekskill.  Steady  employment. 
Know  how  to  run  tractor,  milk  cows,  care 
for  horses.  Good  all-around  man.  Salary 
$80  monthly  to  start;  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Small  steam-heated  apartment  with 
all  modern  improvements,  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables  included.  State  age  and  copy  of 
references  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4672,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  WANTED — For  general  farm  work. 

$60  per  month,  room,  board.  ARTHUR 
SCHUMANN,  Madison,  Conn. 


MARRIED  DAIRY  farmer,  with  own  help 
preferably,  capable  of  operating  50-cow 
dairy  farm  on  wage  and  share  basis.  Ex¬ 
cellent  machinery,  live  stock  and  buildings, 
and  only  similar  quality  man  considered. 
ADVERTISER  4670,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Farmer  and  wife.  Permanent: 

near  Boston.  Understand  care  of  cows, 
chickens,  orchard,  haying.  Industrious 
worker,  strong,  temperate,  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  others  and  assuming  responsibility. 
Salary  $100  monthly,  share  of  profits  up  to 
$300  annually.  Private  quarters,  electricity, 
oil  heat,  cook  stove,  fuel,  milk  and  eggs. 
Single  man  considered.  J.  J.  CUTLER,  30 
State  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


FARM  MANAGER — Lifetime  practical,  scien¬ 
tific  experience,  all  branches:  specialty 
Guernseys;  hogs.  ADVERTISER  4425,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN  OR  Herd  Manager.  Married: 

one  child:  fully  experienced  in  all 
branches  of  dairy  herd  management:  Graham 
School  training;  excellent  references.  State 
full  particulars  in  first  letter.  ADVERTISER 
4610,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELICIOUS  CLOVER  Honey,  5  lbs.  $1.25 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  GARDEN  GOLD 
APIARIES,  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


MUSHROOMS— Fresh  picked  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  $1.50  anywhere.  Try  some: 
3-lb.  basket.  N.  Y.  S.  MUSHROOM  CO.. 
West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  fancy  dried  apples,  2  lbs.  70c: 

4  lbs.  $1.30.  L.  W.  DENLINGER,  Clayton, 
Ohio. 


PURE  SUGAR  or  Ribbon  Cane  Syrup.  Cases 
and  barrels.  Saves  sugar.  Papershell 
pecans.  Lowest  wholesale  prices.  LEE 
PATRICK,  Quitman,  Georgia. 


PEANUTS — Buy  direct  from  growers;  roast 
them  yourself.  10  lbs.  $1.50;  25  lbs.  $3: 
100  lbs.  $10.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup,  gallon  $3.25: 

half  gallon  $1.80.  Delivered  from  Farm  to 
Home.  STAFFORD  BROTHERS,  South 
Wallingford,  Vermont. 


FLORIDA  ORANGES  and  Grapefruits. 

nature  has  colored  and  sweetened  them  on 
the  trees.  Prepaid  to  your  home.  Bushel 
$3,  y2  bushel  $1.75.  Checks  taken.  CON- 
RADE  GROVES,  Largo,  Fla. 


PURE  VERMONT  maple  syrup.  Grade  A. 

$3  per  gallon  plus  postage.  JOHN  W. 
GIBSON,  Sharon,  Vermont. 


HONEY — Clover  blend,  pure;  postpaid  third 
zone.  5  pounds  $1.25.  DAVID  SHIELDS. 
Berlin,  New  Jersey. 


NEW  CROP  Sage  for  sale.  MRS.  WALTER 
D.  BARBER,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Hope  Valley, 
Rhode  Island. 


LARGE  HICKORY  Nuts.  New  crop,  $1  peck 
F.O.B.  CHARLES  ELMER,  Lyons.  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  buy,  Danish  cabbage  in  six- 
ton  quantities  at  farm;  anywhere  in  Cen¬ 
tral  or  Eastern  N.  Y.  State.  MILTON 
LETSKY,,  309  Cooke  St.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


DELICIOUS  Sun-ripened  oranges,  $2.95 
bushel:  grapefruit,  $2.45.  Prepaid.  JAMES 
KIMBER,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


AVERY’S  GOLDEN  wildflower  honey:  10 
lbs.  $2.45,  5  lbs.  $1.35  prepaid.  Will  ship 
C.O.D.  H.  J.  AVERY,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

Chestertown,  Maryland 

BRONZE  POULTS 

FROM  MARYLAND’S  FAMOUS  BRONZE 
TURKEY  BELT.  FLOCKS  BLOOD- 
TESTED.  DISCOUNT  5%  ON  ORDERS 
BEFORE  FEBRUARY  1.  CATALOG. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  BARRED 
ROX,  NEW  H  AM  PSH I  RES ;  MD.-U.  S. 
APPROVED,  PULLORUM  CON¬ 
TROLLED.  DISCOUNT  10%  ON  OR¬ 
DERS  BEFORE  FEB.  1.  CATALOG. 
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Goverment  wants  200  Million  extra  meat  birds.  Put 
your  idle  brooders  to  work  raising  some  of  these. 
Mapes  chicks  are  excellent  for  livability,  growth  and 
feathering,  and  heavy  production  of  meat  or  eggs. 
N.  Y.  -U.  S.  Certified  Breeders — New  Hampshires, 
Barred  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Crossbreds.  They’ll 
make  poultry  profits  for  you.  Write  for  folder  and  prices. 
WILLIAM  S.  MAPES,  Box  B,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Get  the  Chicks  with 
the  High  I.  Q.* 


*  I.  Q.  Means  inherited  Quality 

,  Pedigree  breeding  builds,  progeny-test- 
?ing  measures,  the  quality  that  means 
top  production  in  eggs  and  meat. 

FOR  BETTER  1943  PROFITS 
get  Cobb’s  Barred  Rock,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  E.  I  Red  chicks,  or  the  famous  Cobb  Cross- 
Breeds.  Get  the  facts,  write  today  for  free  Catalog. 
COBB’S  Old  Pickard  Farm,  Box  400,  Concord,  Mass. 


CHAUFFEUR-HOUSEMAN-COOK  —  Negro. 

34.  Bachelor  or  small  family.  Deferred: 
courteous;  educated:  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4609,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WITH  POULTRY— By  middle  aged  widow. 

American,  Protestant.  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  preferred.  I.  S.  PLACE,  Clifton,  N.  J. 


HELPER — On  Poultry  farm,  wishes  work: 
house.  PECK,  Ladysmith,  Va. 


LADY — Capable  full  charge;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  January  1st.  Companion-housekeeper. 
Adult  or  motherless;  modern  home,  one 
child  or  would  consider  part  time  business 
assistant  in  connection  with  home:  ex¬ 
perienced:  prefer  New  Jersey  residence: 
would  go  anywhere.  State  age,  salary,  full 
particulars.  ADVERTISER  4645,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Farm  Workers — 2  trailed  girls  for  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work,  including  dairying.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4644,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


YEAR-AROUND  position,  either  on  an 
estate,  breeding  farm,  or  gentleman’s 
farm  in  the  country,  in  the  New  England 
States,  desired  by  single,  sober,  farm-reared 
American.  Experienced  on  estates  farms 
and  large  breeding  farms  at  estate  work: 
general  farm  work,  horses,  saddle  horses, 
cattle  and  other  farm  animals.  Draft  classi¬ 
fication  4-F.  References.  Please  state  hours, 
conditions,  etc.  in  first  letter.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4642,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TRAINED,  EXPERIENCED  in  dairy;  pasteur¬ 
izing,  manufacturing,  testing.  Agriculture 
school  graduate.  Good  references.  Draft 
deferred.  ADVERTISER  4648,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  DAIRY  farm  manager.  25 
years’  experience;  best  of  reference;  Pro¬ 
testant:  single.  ADVERTISER  4647,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


NECTAR  BRAND  honey,  clover,  5  lbs.  $1.10. 

Buckwheat,  Wild  Thyme,  Fall  Flowers,  $1. 
Clover  or  buckwheat  spread  $1.25.  Prepaid, 
third  zone.  HONEY  BROOK  APIARIES. 
Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


PEPPERMINT  TEA — Well  known  for  its 
beneficial  qualities.  $1.40  a  lb.  plus  post¬ 
age.  HUNI’S  MOUNTAIN  FARM,  P.  O.  Box 
409,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


Country  Board 


VERMONT  WIDOW  nurse  will  room,  board 
and  care  for  two  elderly  men.  Winter  or 
yearly,  with  laundry;  $50  per  month  each. 
1376  N.  W.  29  Terrace,  Miami,  Fla. 


BOARDERS  WANTED — Village  home:  rea¬ 
sonable.  12  Railroad  Ave.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Kohler,  Delco  light  plants.  State 
year,  size,  condition,  price.  32-volt  motors 
wanted.  WARREN,  417  East  238th  Street. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Alfalfa!-  Mixed  hay.  Straw. 
STONEACRES  FARMS,  Princeton.  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  tractors,  silo  fillers  and  corn 
binders.  State  make,  price  and  condition. 
ADVERTISER  4567,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Hercules  stump  puller.  Also 
1  heavy  double  tractor  plow.  WILLIAM 
REISS,  334  Taylor  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


BUSSES — Several  fine  ones  for  sale  at  at¬ 
tractive  prices.  CONSOLIDATED  BUS 
COMPANY,  Room  2529,  420  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Murray  Hill  3-9297. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


We  pay  postage.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Hanson  or  English  large  unsexed  pits  ckis. 

TYPE  WHITE  LEGHORNS  10b  100  100 

R.  O.  P.  SIRED . $  9.00  $18.00  $  4.00 

S.  C.  Everpay  Br.  Leghorns _  9.00  18.00  4.00 

Bar.  &  White  Rocks .  11.00  14.00  II  00 

N.  H.  &  R.  I.  Reds .  11.00  14.00  10  00 

Heavy  Mixed .  9.00  13.00  9.00 

From  Free  range  flocks.  Sexed  Pullets  Guar.  95% 
accurate.  Order  from  ad  or  write  for  Catalog 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


II.  S.  APPROVES  CHICKS 

200-335  Egg  R.  O.  P. 

Pedigree  sired,  NeuhausePs  Royal  Mat¬ 
ings.  Hatched  from  large  eggs,  24-30  oz. 

Leghorns,  Rocks,  New  Hamps,  Reds, 

Wyandottes,  Hatching  now.  Reasonable 
farmer  prices.  Call  at  Neuhauser  Chick 
Hatchery,  Batavia,  New  York,  or  write— 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N  'Napoleon,  Ohio 


•  CASTER’S  PARMENTER  REDS  • 

Liberal  discount  on  chicks  ordered  now.  Circular. 

RED-W-FARM,  WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK 


PARCEL  POST  EGG  BOXES 

Non-returnable,  cheap,  as  few  as  25.  Cheaper  than 
using  metal  boxes  2  and  4-dozen  siz^s.  8c  postage 
brings  free  sample.  N.  J.  CORRUGATED  BOX  CO., 
48  LEONARD  ST„  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


TURKEY  POULTS 

Wagon  Wheel  Broad  Breasts.  Dome’s  White  Hollands, 
Bourbons.  Michigan  largest  Turkey  Hatchery.  500,000 
poults  in  1943.  New  catalog  ready — Special  discounts 
of  from  3  to  6c  per  poult  on  orders  booked  now.  In¬ 
quire  today.  ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MILK  PLANT  manager  with  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Pennsylvania  Tester’s  Certificate. 
Familiar  with  New  York  Health  require¬ 
ments.  Can  keep  accurate  records  and  do 
good  work  on  platform  and  maintain  good 
relations  with  producers  and  men.  v  Married 
Age  50.  Good  health  and  active.  No  to¬ 
bacco  or  booze.  Employed  at  present.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Describe  living  condi¬ 
tions  fully.  ADVERTISER  4646,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CHURCH  WANTED— Exceptional  Minister: 

salary  secondary,  KELLY,  271  West  11th 
Street,  New  York. 


POULTRY  MAN — Single,  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  employment  on  commercial  poultry 
farm.  References.  HAROLD  VROMAN. 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKING  farm  manager. 

age  38,  Cornell  Training;  full  knowledge 
operating  and  repair  machinery;  crops. 
Grade  A  milk.  15  years  as  foreman  and 
superintendent.  Minimum  salary  $150  month 
and  privileges.  BOX  35,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Monroe,  N.  Y. 


WORKING  MANAGER — 25  years’  experience 
Grade  A  milk,  purebred  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  horses.  Only-48hswers  stating  wages 
considered.  A.  MARTIN,  R.  D.  1,  Hudson. 
N.  Y. 


POSITION — As  herdsman  wanted  by  single 
man,  20  years  experience.  Guernseys  pre¬ 
ferred.  PAUL  H.  BECKFORD,  1625  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED — Manager  position  on  modern 
dairy  farm,  good  living  quarters.  Am 
single,  25  years  of  experience,  college 
graduate,  formerly  22  years  independent 
farmer  in  Czecho-Slovakia:  good  references. 
MAX  BAEVML,  736  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York  City. 


BOY — 17,  wants  position  “essential”  poultry. 

dairy  farm  to  learn  work.  ADVERTISER 
4657,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  MAN — 8  years  poultry  experience: 

deferred;  skilled  farm  worker,  managerial 
ability,  excellent  references,  seeks  position: 
$60  or  more  month,  board,  room.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4664.  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Fruits  and  Foods 


HONEY — Extra  mild  liquid  clover  especially 
prepared  to  take  the  place  of  sugar  for 
table  use  and  cooking,  5-lb.  pail  $1.15.  Also 
Honi-Spread  clover  or  buckwheat,  2-lb.  can 
65c;  4-lb.  can  $1.05.  All  prices  delivered 
third  zone.  FINGER  LAKES  HONEY  PRO¬ 
DUCERS  CO-OPERATIVE  INC..  Groton. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  Surge  milkers.  State  price 
and  condition.  G.  M.  SCHMIDT.  North 
Branch,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS  —  World’s  largest  production 
means  lowest  prices.  Leading  breeds.  Catalog  Free. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  MARION,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE — Potato  grader.  Starline  barn 
ventilating  fan.  Tractor  disc  harrow. 
Small  grain  fan  mill.  200  Grimm  sap 
buckets  with  spouts.  10-barrel  storage  tank. 
3-barrel  gathering  tank.  FLOYD  KENYON. 
Deposit,  N.  Y.  ' 


WANTED — Garden  tractor  driven  bv  gaso¬ 
line  motor.  RERBERG,  Whitesville,  N.  J. 


SALE — Remington  double-barrel  12-gauge 

shotgun,  excellent  condition.  $50.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  WILLIAMS,  145  West  45th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


HAY  CHOPPER  wanted.  Write  description. 

price.  ADVERTISER  4618,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


niinfl  IK1GC  Imperial  Mommoth  P 

UULIUINUi  Meadowbrook,  Box  R. 


Richfield,  Pa. 


Burpee's  giant 

PETUNIAS 


ruffled  and  25* 
frmged.nchlyveined.Glor-  PACKET 
ious  giant  5-inch  blooms  in 
shades  of  Scarlet,  Pink. 

Lavender,  Copper  Colors,  _ _ 

etc.,  mixed— a  25c-Packet  of  Seeds  Burpee's  Seed 
postpaid  for  justlOe— Send  dime  today.  Catalog  FREE 

fi.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  382  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia 


FOR  SALE — No.  3  Petersime  incubator.  1.800 
duck  egg,  like  new;  cheap.  KLINE. 
Middlecreek,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  buy  a  manure  spreader;  a 
used  one,  but  in  good  condition.  W.  C. 
WHIPPLE,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Used  garden  tractors,  any  makes. 
JOHN  SILVER,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Electric  welder.  110-220  volts.  150 
amperes  or  larger.  ADVERTISER  4662. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  SALE — Violin,  bicycle,  shotgun,  camera, 
radio.  BOX  101,  R.  1.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — y2  h.  p.  kick  starter  gasoline 
engine.  ADVERTISER  4671,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


To  Subscribers: 

Please  report  any  change  in  your  address 
direct  to  us  and  not  through  your  mail  car¬ 
rier  or  postmaster.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  no  longer  permits  delivery  of  mail  in¬ 
correctly  addressed  and  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  not  be  forwarded.  Please  notify 
us  at  once  of  any  error  in  the  address  label 
on  your  R.  N.-Y.,  and  two  weeks  in  advance 
if  you  wish  to  change  your  addreaa. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PINE  TOP  CHICKS 


FROM  NEW  ENGLAND’S 

GREAT  R.O.P.  FARM 


Investigate  PINE  TOP  Chicks — learn  how  Pine  Top’s  large-scale 
program  gives  you  the  benefit  of  R.  O.  P.  and  progeny  test  breeding 
at  reasonable  prices  every  poultry  raiser  can  afford.  For  maximum 
wartime  production  you  need  the  extra  hardihood  and  intensified 
laying  ability  of  the  Pine  Top  strain.  Big,  new  book  describes  breed¬ 
ing  methods  that  make  Pine  Top  Chicks  champion  egg  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducers.  It’s  the  next  best  thing  to  visiting  Pine  Top’s  200  acre  farm  m 
person.  Sent  free  together  with  low  prices  on  PINE  TOP  New 
Hampshire,  Leghorn,  R.  I.  Red,  Barred  and  White  Rock  Chicks.  W rite, 

PINE  TOP  POULTRY  FARMS,  BOX  C7.  MANCHESTER, N.H. 

Breeding  Farm:  Tamworth.  N.  H. 
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For  peak  production  of  EGGS  and  MEAT— 
buy  Balanced  Breeding!  f  Buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires — direct  from  the  breeding  source. 
Get  strong,  big-bodied  chicks  that  live,  grow 
fast,  mature  early,  produce!  Try  a  flock.  30-day 
Guarantee.  Sexed  day-old  pullet  and  cockerel 
chicks  available.  Rock  Cross  for  broil- 
ers.  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


Hubbard 


Balanced-bred  for  MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT! 

HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

a  ikt.  m  " The  war-time  bird” 


WARREN  SCORES 
NEW  RECORDS  !  m 

In  1941-42,  all  over  the  country,  V,  arren  birna 
again  scored  sensational  victory  after  victory. 
For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  a  heavy  breed  pen 
led  the  field  at  the  1941-42  Michigan  EKS  paying 
Contest  when  Warren's  pen  of  E.  I.  Re<H7hYt°’» 
first  place  with  2,992  eggs,  3.133  P011^; 
more,  in  other  nationwide  contests,  Warren  had 
a  grand  total  of  27  300-point  birds. 

LONG-LIFE  LAYERS  w  .  .  - 

In  spite  of  record  high  production,  warren  birds 
are  remarkably  rugged.  Their  longevity  is  at¬ 
tested  by  Lifetime  Records  made  at  Vineland 
HEN  Test  in  Third  and  Fourth  Year  Classes. 
This  year  our  pen  rated  First  High  Pen,  All 
Breeds,  in  the  Third  Year  Class,  1941-42,  also 
First  High  Bed  Pen  to  date. 

I ITH  CONSECUTIVE  MASS.  CONTRACT 
In  competition  with  every  B.O.P.  breeder  in 
Massachusetts,  J.  J.  Warren  for  the  11th  consecu¬ 
tive  year  was  awarded  the  1942  contract  for  de¬ 
livery  of  25,000  chicks  to  State  Institutions,  Eight 
Warren  flocks  averaged  231  eggs  per  bird! 

YOU  GET  THE  SAME  STOCK 
All  Warren  Red  and  Rock-Red  Cross  Chicks  are 
of  the  same  blood  as  Warren’s  Contest  winners. 
Yet  prices  are  no  higher  than  those  of  many 
commercial  hatcheries. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  1943  Prices  and  File  Orders 
Early  to  Avoid  Disappointment. 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


.  Bonded  Against  B.W.D. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


PARMENTERS 


REDS 


The  Birds  That  Put  PROFIT 
In  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Our  outstanding  records  at  laying  tests,  prove  the 
definite  superiority  of  Parmenters  Proven  Pro¬ 
ducers.  Get  Parmenter  Reds  and  Get  Results. 
Day  Old  Red  Chicks  — •  Sex-Linked  Pullets 
Breeding  Males 

E.  B.  Parmenter,  476  King  St.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ILEMENTS 

HICKSH 


BROS. 

FARMS 


■  Mill  HUB*  and  Poultry 

Meat  needed.  Clements 

Chicks  are  heavy  layers, 
also  good  meat  birds.  Cash  in  on 
the  heavy  demand  by  putting  m 
some  extra  Clements’  Chicks.  Reds, 
and  Barred  Rocks,  and  the  sensational 
Cross  sex-linked  pullets.  Maine-U.S. 
lorum  Clean.  Write  today  for  catalog- 
about  our  co-operative  savings  plan. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS 
Box  25,  Winterport, 


White 

Clem- 

Pul- 

-tells 


Maine 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


«/f/ocSPIZZERINKTUM 


THE  NATION’S 
'FOUNDATION  STRAIN 

„In  which  all  the  profit-making  quali- 
^Ssties  of  the  breed  have  been  intensified. 

100%  N.H.-U.S.  Pullorum  Clean 

'’NEW  HAMPSHIRES  BARRED  ROCKS 
I  CHRIS-CROSS  BARRED  HYBRIDS 
Write  For  Free  Catalog  and  Price  List. 
ANDREW  CHRISTIE,  Box  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 

NF.W  HAMPSHIRES 

For  MORE  EGGS,  MORE  MEAT, 
.  With  LESS  WORK,  get  Moul’s 
Ku.  S.-N.  H.  Approved  pullorum - 
BFclean  chicks  bred  for  high  liv- 
W  ability  and  productivity,  from  our 
own  18,009  breeders — New  Hamp¬ 
shires  exclusively.  Also  Moul  s 
rugged  cross-breeds. 

19  r  Year  Write  for  FREE  helpful  catalog. 

Program  With  MOUL’S  Brentwood  Poultry  Farm 
Just  One  Aim  Box  R,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 


*$** 


MChamberlin 

Ks  KHJLTHV  FARMS  g 


Good  for  egg  or  meat 
profits.  Vt.-XJ.S.  pul¬ 
lorum  clean.  Straight 

BURRED  ROCHSto:,:,1: 

Poultry  Farms,  R.F.D.  6,  W.  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Pure  Parmenter  U.S.R.O.P.  Sires 

Make  Sunnyside  Chicks  efficient  producers.  Our  sex- 
linked  crosses  are  also  winning  and  holding  many 

jf“nDd.*  THOMASr  Silt  O.  MEDWAY.  MASS. 

PARMENTER  STRAIN  RED  CHICKS 

Pure  double  pedigreed.  Trapped  for  extra  large  brown 
eggs.  2000  Pullorum  free  breeders.  Circular. 

KIMBALL  POULTRY  FARM,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


No  Union  Hours 
for  Kerr  Chicks 


1/on’t  be  surprised  to  get  from 
200  to  250  eggs  a  year  from 
Kerr  layers!  They’re  BRED  to 
work  overtime!  Ke)rr  Chicks 
mature  rapidly  and  uniformly, 
too — broilers  are  quick -growing 
and  meaty. 

We  operate  a  240-acre  Breed¬ 
ing  Farm.  All  breeders  are  tested 
yearly  for  Pullorum  (B.  W.  D.) 
by  the  slow-tube  agglutination 
method.  35  years  of  selective 
breeding  are  your  guarantee  that 
Kerr  Chicks  bring  you  profits. 

Co-operating  with  the  national 
farm  program  to  produce  more 
chicks — at  no  sacrifice  of  the 
quality  that  poultry- 
men  identify  with 
Kerr  Chicks. 

Write  or  coll  for  Poultry 
Raisers'  Guide ,  price  list 
and  advance  order  discount 
offer.  Branches  in: 

N.  J.:  Jamesburg,  Paterson,  Woodbury; 
N.  Y.:  Binghamton,  Lake  Grove,  L.  I., 
E.  Syracuse,  Kingston,  Middletown,  Sche¬ 
nectady;  PENN  A. :  Dunmore,  Lancaster, 
Belleville;  MASS.:  West  Springfield; 
CONN.:  Danbury.  (Address  Dept.  19,) 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

1 9  RAILROAD  AYE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


★  CAREV  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS  will  do  the 

job  for  you.  Bred  for  high  average  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  large  white  eggs,  low  adult  mortality, 
high  egg  quality,  large  body  size,  and  high  chick 
livability  and  hatchability.  All  breeding  birds  blood- 
tested  for  pullorum. 


270  to  325-EGG  HENS — are  mothers  of  males  which 
head  my  1943  matings.  Here  are  unusual  breeding 
values. 


NO  EGGS  BOUGHT — All  chicks  I  sell  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  my  7,500  breeding  hens  on  my  87- 
acre  farm. 

Straight-Run  or  Sexed  Chicks. 

COPY  OF  “CAREY  CHICK  NEWS”  FREE 


Edwin  Carey,  Rt.2-R,Marion,Ohio 


MAYO’S 


_  DO 

s-  egg  Production  with  our  VIC¬ 
TORY  CHICKS.  Famous  for  livability,  fast 
growth  and  even  feathering.  Hundreds  of  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  Free  Catalog. 

JAMES  MAYO,  Box  R,  B0XB0R0,  MASS. 


Husky  Nedlar  Farm  New  Hampshires 

Are  waiting  their  chance  to  earn  egg  and  meat 
profits  for  you.  Progeny-test  breeding,  unmatched  XT.  S. 
R.  O.  M.  records,  high  hen-housed  flock  averages, 
laying  contest  winners.  Free  picture  catalog. 

E.  N.  LARRABEE,  Nedlar  Farm, 

Box  F,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 


[ 


“  WALCK  CHICKS 

Nine  leading  Breeds,  every  bird  selected 
Blood  Tested,  R.O.P.  males.  Quality  Chicks 
reasonably  priced,  described  in  our  FREE  CAT. 

L.  R.  WALCK  HATCHERIES 
■MBox  R  .  •  GREENCASTLE,  PA. 


“| 

and  ■ 

licks  ■ 

U 


Publisher’s  Desk 


You  are  always  so  faithful  in  ex¬ 
posing  frauds  and  deceptive  schemes 
that  T  thought  you  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  invitation  which  came  to 
my  desk  recently.  Our  family  has 
been  and  are  Rural  New-Yorker 
fans.  Our  interest  began  more  than 
40  years  ago  when  we  were  young¬ 
sters  on  the  farm.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  and  the  Christian  Advocate 
received  almost  as  much  attention 
as  the  Family  Bible.  Needless  to 
say,  the  “literature”  from  Ringrose 
went  in  the  waste  paper  basket. 

Penna.  d.  w.  r. 

The  enclosures  referred  to  Hya¬ 
cinth  Ringrose  and  the  International 
Blue  Book,  New  York  City.  It  de¬ 
scribed  a  “Biographical  Dictionary 
of  the  World’s  Most  Prominent  Men 
and  Women.”  A  blank  enclosed 
asked  for  a  history  of  the  life  and 
career  of  the  party  which  could  be 
included  in  the  book.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  blank  a  paragraph  indicated 
that  for  a  $5  registration  fee  the  bi¬ 
ographical  data  would  appear*  in  a 
forthcoming  issue.  An  examination 
of  the  1941  edition  failed  to  disclose 
the  personalities  of  prominent  people 
claimed  to  be  included.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Ringrose  operated  from 
a  furnished  room  in  1927  when  he 
offered  to  list  world  celebrities  at 
$10  each.  Checking  the  International 
Blue  Book  for  1927,  one  failed  to  find 
personalities  such  as  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  George  Bernard  Shaw  or 
then  Governor  A1  Smith,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  were  among  the  celebrities  of 
that  year. 

With  a  similar  omission  of  celebri¬ 
ties  in  1941,  there  is  no  encourage¬ 
ment  to  accept  the  offer  even  at  the 
reduced  price  of  Five  Dollars. 


Was  interested  to  read  an  item  in 
your  paper  of  December  12th  regard¬ 
ing  one  Nathan  Silverstein,  an  egg 
dealer  operating  from  43  Jay  Street, 
later  from  328  Greenwich  Street. 

A  warrant  was  issued  for  him  last 
September  and  he  was  arrested  by 
the  State  Police  on  October  22  and 
posted  bail  to  appear  here  November 
5th.  He  did  not  appear  at  that  time 
but  his  attorney,  William  Suffin  of 
125  West  40th  Street,  telephoned, 
wrote  letters  and  tried  everything 
possible  to  avoid  appearing  in  court 
but  we  insisted  and  he  finally  ap¬ 
peared  on  December  7th  with  Mr. 
Suffin.  He  was  convicted;  made  the 
checks  good  and  was  fined  $20. 

New  York.  R.  G.  H. 

The  above  report  was  received  and 
we  suggest  that  other  parties  who 
received  unsigned  and  protested 
checks,  watch  out  for  Nathan  Silver¬ 
stein  and  if  he  appears  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood,  get  right  after  him  in  the 
way  outlined  above.  Don’t  take  any 
excuses.  Your  Justice  of  the  Peace 
will  act. 


R.  J.  McGowan  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  contractor  and  worked  the 
territory  in  and  around  Rome  and 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  induced  many  people 
to  sign  contracts  with  him  to  re-side 
their  houses,  but  he  did  not  .carry  out 
his  part  of  the  contract  and  has  not 
returned  to  the  section  to  make  any 
explanation.  He  also  represented 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Utica 
Better  Business  Bureau  and  that  or¬ 
ganization  would  also  like  to  have 
trace  of  him.  Contracts  were  signed 
in  September  and  no  word  has  been 
heard  from  him  since.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  his  present  where¬ 
abouts  and  if  he  solicits  any  of  our 
readers  we  warn  them  to  be  cautious 
and  immediately  advise  the  authori¬ 
ties. 


I  am  interested  in  investing  some 
money  in  G.  L.  F.  preferred  stock  .  It 
pays  4%. 

I  have  been  dealing  at  their  local 
store  for  years. 

Your  advice  would  be  appreciated. 

New  York.  e.  a. 

We  could  not  advise  you  to  take 
this  stock.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
G.  L.  F.  is  seeking  to  increase  its 
capitalization  from  one  million  dollars 
to  five  million  dollars.  This  is  a  nice 
little  sum  for  a  nest  egg.  The  capital 
will,  as  previously,  still  be  under  the 
control  and  full  domination  of  a  few 
men.  When  the  farmer  puts  irt  his 
money  for  capital,  he  feels  he  must 
support  the  organization  with  his 
patronage. 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
Thorneycroft  Developing  Co.  at 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  office 
located  at  500  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City  by  the  Marlowe  Avenue 
Corporation? 

My  aunt  bought  two  units  at  $500 
each  in  1929.  They  have  always 
been  right  on  the  dot  sending  their 
tax  bills  and  charge  $12.50  for  fees. 
The  bills  have  been  paid  right  up 
to  date.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
just  what  is  going  on. 

What  do  you  advise?  They  trans¬ 
ferred  the  two  units  and  put  them 
in  a  less  preferred  plot.  mrs.  h.  s.  p. 

New  York. 

The  Marlowe  Ave.  Corp.  was 
originally  owned  by  the  Thorneycroft 
Development.  The  Marlowe  Ave. 
Corp.  was  said  to  hold  title  in  trust. 

We  have  had  many  complaints 
from  years  back  that  investments 
in  this  company  failed  to  yield  any 
income.  A  receiver  was  appointed 
and  a  certain  number  of  certificate 
holders  were  wiped  out.  In  the  re 
organization  Blocks  A  and  B  were 
retained  by  the  Marlowe  Avenue 
Corporation.  Anyone  not  included 
in  these  two  sections  lost  out  on  the 
whole  investment.  Those  in  A  and  B 
blocks  had  a  chance  for  recovery. 
However,  the  lawyer  who  acted  as 
attorney  for  the  Marlowe  Avenue 
Corporation,  is  charged  with  grand 
larceny  in  an  action  against  him  for 
$60,000,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
traced  to  him.  The  books  and  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  corporation  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  before  the  receiver  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  There  is  a  little  chance  for 
recovery  for  holders  of  A  and  B 
units,  but  other  units  have  no  value 
as  far  as  we  can  determine. 


lisher’s  Desk,  I  have  read  comments 
on  various  “Memorial  Parks”  or  in 
plain  words,  cemeteries. 

Have  you  any  data  in  your  files 
on  The  National  Capitol  Company, 
912  15th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C  which  promoted  the  National 
Capitol  Memorial  Park  in  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland? 

Certain  lots  were  purchased  in 
April,  1935.  $10  consideration  was 

inserted  in  the  deeds  so  that  others 
would  not  know  what  price  was  paid. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  am  told,  a 
representative  of  the  company  offered 
the  owner  of  the  lots  $700  for  her 
interest. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  was  returned 
by  the  Post  Office. 

_  There  was  a  boom  in  “Memorial 
Parks  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago 
and  persons  in  small  villages  were 
induced  to  purchase  deeds  or  cer¬ 
tificates  of  ownership. 

From  a  regular  reading  of  the 
Publisher’s  Desk  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  teaching  your  readers  and 
inquirers  to  investigate  first.  But  it 
is  amazing  what  schemes  are  tried 
on  the  unwary.  k.  i.  g. 

New  York. 

Thirty  individuals  connected  with 
this  proposition  were  indicted  on 
various  charges  of  mail  fraud  and 
conspiracy.  The  property  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  it  will  be  a 
long  time,  if  ever,  before  anything 
will  be  realized  on  the  investment. 
We  have  reports  of  disappointment 
and  loss  on  many  such  ventures.  It 
is  surprising  how  many  schemes  are 
originated  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
getting  easy  money.  Our  readers 
are  learning,  but  it  pays  in  every 
case  to  investigate  before  handing 
over  your  cash. 


Verna  Bowley,  representing  the 
Bowdean  Distributors,  Warren,  Pa., 
made  a  proposition  to  our  church 
society  to  sell  them  special  bangers 
and  we  could  have  half  the  proceeds. 
We  ordered  a  half  gross  at  $18  to 
sell  at  our  Christmas  sale.  They  did 
not  send  them.  We  complained  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
company  promised  us  they  would  re¬ 
fund  our  money.  They  have  not 
done  so.  Eighteen  dollars  means  a 
lot  to  our  society.  mrs.  c.  e.  c. 

New  York. 

The  company  did  not  respond  to 
our  requests  for  payments.  There  are 
a  number  of  similar  propositions  go¬ 
ing  around  and  we  urge  the  church 
societies  and  others  to  check  care¬ 
fully  before  giving  orders  and  money. 
The  ladies  of  the  churches  work  too 
hard  to  lose  their  money  in  these 
schemes.  Government  priorities  are 
given  as  an  excuse  for  not  carrying 
out  promises  and  many  so-called 
charities  should  be  investigated  be¬ 
fore  accepting  their  pleas  for  funds, 
especially  when  they  are  unknown. 


Harris* 

Blue 

Hubbard 

Squash 


•HARRIS  SECDS- 

BEST  FOR  THE  NORTH 

/“\UR  SEEDS,  grown  here  in  the  north,  have  for  years 
w  insured  success  for  growers  whose  seasons  are 
short.  Such  seed  is  more  hardy  and  vigorous  and  gives 
exceptional  results  wherever  grown. 

Grow  HARRIS  Blue  Hubbard  Squash 

Growers  report  unusually  large  crops  from  our  strain,  which 
Is  noted  for  its  fine  quality,  uniform  type  and  high  yield. 

For  Prompt  Service,  Send  for  Free 
Catalogue  Today  ! 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners  and  Florists  Price  Gist. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Reliable  Mall  Order  Seedsmen  Since  1880 

■1943  catalog  uow/m>dii~- 


EGGS  WANTED 

By  a  house  115  years  in  business.  Have  always  paid 
promptly  and  in  full.  Good  prices  assured. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  -  New  York  City 

Mail  Postal  for  EGG  Book  Free 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker) 


Live  and  Dressed  U/AKITCn  Lambs,  Rabbits, 
poultry.  Calves,  *wMIMIEU  Eggs,  Pigeons 

ESTABLISHED  68  YEARS 

All  Live  Poultry  shipments  will  be  transferred  by 
Railway  Express  to  the  Live  Poultry  Terminal, 
Long  Island  City,  New  York 

G.  H.  LEWIS  &  SONS,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market  -  •  New  York  City 


Xiivo  Foultry  ‘W anted 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY  Ine. 

Live  Poultry  Dealers  Since  1883. 

Box  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


To  Our  Many  Friends 

"WISHING  YOU  THE  SEASON’S  GREETINGS" 

S.  MEYER  &  SON,  INC.  300  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Army  Horse  Blankets  Street  or  Cooling  (s84iV® 

Also  stable  blankets  canvas  cover  blanket  lined  (64x72) 
$3.25.  Rust  preventing  compound  a  gallon  can  30c. 
PAUL  TAVETIAN,  61  Rutger  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BATHROOMS  Complete.  Built-in  bathtub,  Low-down 
Toilet,  Modernistic  Lavatory,  complete  with  brass  chrome 

fittings  $84.95.  Schlossman’s  545  Third  Ave.,  N,  Y.  C. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED  S 

Enlargements,  8  Never  Fade  Deckle  Edge  Prints,  25e. 
CENTURY  PHOTO  SERVICE.  LaCROSSE,  WIS. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED — 8  Fadeproof  Yelox  prints  and  2 
Professional  Enlargements  25c.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Wanted 

pick  up  used  oil  cans  from  filling  stations  and  gar¬ 
ages.  There  are  thousands  of  these  cans  available 
and  we  pay  well  for  them.  Same  man  can  also  sell 
our  paste  mechanics’  hand  soap  to  these  garages,  men 
in  shops,  factories,  etc.  Write  for  full  information. 
ADVERTISER  4586,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUSINESS  BOOMING! 

Men,  women  distribute  our  essential  nursery  products. 
FuB  or  part  time.  Earn  $25  to  $100  weekly  commissions. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  •  ■  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK 


Buy  Tractor  Parts  Now!  Large  Stock.  New  or  used. 
Quick  service:  low  prices.  Free  52-page  catalog. 

IRVING’S  TRACTOR  LUG  CO.,  Galesburg,  Illinois 


FOR  RENT — Immediately,  profitable  dairy 
farm  beautifully  situated  on  main  high¬ 
way  near  Albany,  with  complete  machinery, 
including  tractor,  truck,  to  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive,  reliable  farmer  who  has  his  own 
livestock.  Owner  retiring  after  33  years’ 
operation;  250  acres,  125  productive,  tillable 
soil,  100  acres  pasture,  alfalfa  clover  hay- 
land,  barn  capacity  60  head;  steel  stanchions, 
drinking  bowls,  extra  barn  for  young  stock, 
steel  litter  carrier,  milking  machine,  2  silos 
filled  with  insilage,  two  poultry  houses,  milk 
house,  four  everlasting  springs,  two  separate 
dwellings  with  bathroom,  city  conveniences, 
good  condition,  electricity,  tenant  may  buy 
herd  also  horses  on  premises  or  part  on 
reasonable  terms,  part  cash.  •  55  head  fine 
grade  Guernseys,  Ayrshires,  high  test,  in¬ 
cluding  35  milkers  when  freshened.  '  A  real 
opportunity  for  ambitious  farmer  who  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  present  and  future 
high  market  prices.  State  past  experience 
and  nearest  telephone  number.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4669,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  WANTED — 75  or  more  acres,  house. 

barn,  some  tillage,  plenty  fire  wood,  water, 
brooks,  pond  or  lake  on  property;  at  least 
2  miles  from  village,  radius  240  miles  N.  Y. 
Prefer  Pennsylvania,  under  $5,000.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4614,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORANGE  COUNTY — Better  farms  for  less. 

Dairy-Beef-Poultry  Farms — Homes,  stores. 
“DOC”  BENTON,  Otisville,  N.  Y.  Free  list. 
See  "Doc”  before  you  buy  and  save. 


85-ACRE  POULTRY  farm,  equipped  for 
3,000  hens,  running  water,  electricity,  tele¬ 
phone  and  other  improvements.  Bungalow 
for  hired  man,  3-acre  bearing  apple  orchard. 
Sell  with  or  without  stock,  electric  incuba¬ 
tor,  power  feed  mixer.  ROBERT  ZIEGEN- 
FUSS,  SR.,  R,  1,  Northampton,  Pa. 


WANTED — To  rent,  farm,  100  to  140  acres: 

good  machinery;  12  to  16  cows;  200  to  300 
hens.  Rent  in  advance.  ADVERTISER  4613. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILL  EXCHANGE — 1  1-13-acre  chicken 

farm.  2-family  house  10-rooms  for  farm 
New  York  State.  ALBERT  BLAUVELT. 
Airmont  Road,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — At  price  under  two  year's  gross 
factory  checks  180-acre  farm,  gross  1941. 
$4,525.31,  gross  six  months  May -November. 
1942,  $3,280.24;  two-story  colonial  house: 

basement  barn,  two  stall  garage,  wagon 
shed,  milk-house,  silo,  all  built  in  last  15 
years  and  metal-covered:  on  State  Road  4*4 
miles  from  Potsdam,  New  York;  equipped 
with  electric  installation,  with  plentiful 
wood  and  timber,  and  running  spring 
brook:  price  includes  32  head  of  cattle  and 
pair  of  horses  and  hay:  communicate  with 
EDWARD  J.  MURPHY.  R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 
Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


WOOL 


WANTED.  Montgomery  Worsted 
Mills.  Inc..  Montgomery.  N.  Y. 


FARM — 360  acres..  Nice  house  and  buildings. 

near  town;  20  acres  rat  marsh.  $9,000. 
G.  HARVEY  WRIGHT.  Smyrna,  Del. 


'wH/rcjdJudL Asters 

big  35c-Packet,  American  Beauty  : 

Red,  White  and  Blue  Aster  Seeds,  all| 
i  yours  free!  Send  Btamp  for  postage-- j 
write  today.  Maule's  Seed  Book  Free. 

m.  Henry  Maule,  214  Maule  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Subscribers’ Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department 
10c  per  word,  including  name  and 
address,  each  insertion,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  box  number  is  used  figure 
five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  us  Thursday,  10  A.  M 
9  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  subscribers,  but  no  display 
advertising  or  advertising  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  nature  (seeds,  plants,  livestock, 
etc.)  is  admitted.  _ 


Farms  For  Sale,  Xo  Rent,  Etc. 


0  ACRES— On  the  Eastern 
land;  5-room  dwelling 
hicken  house,  good  barn, 
mokehouse,  land  suitable 
rrown  crops  and  fine  for 
;1200.  $500  cash,  balance  on 

1ALVERT  C.  MERRIKEN, 
Maryland 


Shore  of  JMary- 
in  good  repair, 
corncrib,  garage, 
for  all  locally 
poultry.  Price 
mortgage  at  5%. 
Owner,  Denton. 


Ft  GREENE,  N.  Y. — 140  acres:  productive: 
acres  timber  and  pasture:  good  8-room 
;  bath,  electricity,  3  barns.  2  brooks: 
v  situation,  good  road,  sugar  bush: 
ir’s.  Sacrifice  $3,800.  terms.  ADVER- 
R  4607,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  RENT— Apartment  in  farm  house: 

Western  Massachusetts.  Reasonable,  or 
some  consideration  for  light  chores.  AD¬ 
VERTISER  4611,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NESEE  COUNTY,  N.  Y. — Dairy  farm;  % 
lile  from  U.  S.  Route  20,  Batavia  and 
ffalo  markets.  Most  all  public  services 
hiding  electricity,  gas  available.  118- 
es.  60  tillage,  balance  pasture,  woods  and 
icres  in  pear  orchard.  10-room  cement 
ck  house,  shaded  lawn,  spacious  barn, 
•active  farmstead.  $4,000.  Free  illus- 
ted  description  and  information  on  long 
n  financing.  THE  FEDERAL  LAND 
NK  OF  SPRINGFIELD.  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Poultry  farm,  good  buildings; 

fine  location.  C.  B.  COLE,  94  Seneca  St.. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  DAIRY  farm:  income  $100  week. 

$9,500.  Poultry  farm,  2,000  capacity,  $6,500. 

GEORGE  COLLESTER,  Springfield.  Mass. 


50  FARMS — All  sizes  and  prices:  must  be 
sold;  send  for  list.  G.  HARVEY  WRIGHT. 
Smyrna.  Delaware. 


160-ACRE  FARM — Good  buildings.  Tillable 
land  level.  19  cows.  2  good  horses.  Equip¬ 
ment.  Located  about  10  miles  from  Oneonta. 
$5,800.  Half  down.  BUNNELL  AGENCY. 
Walnut  St.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


250  ACRES — Nice  12-room  house,  electricity. 

bath,  furnace,  good  barn:  3  miles  to  town. 
25  to  city.  Hay  and  machinery  included  for 
$5,200;  $1,500  down.  DARWIN  CRAIG.  At¬ 
torney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


10  ACRES  OF  land  with  buildings:  Salisbury. 

Maryland.  WILLIAM  GORSKI,  247  East 
51st  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED — 20-40  head  dairy  farm,  tractor. 

alfalfa  land  Eastern  New  York.  State 
price;  send  photos.  ADVERTISER  4650,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Rent  equipped  20-25  cow  dairy 
with  good  markets.  Highest  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Married:  lifetime  experience.  Only 
honest  dealings  with  Christian  people 
solicited.  State  fully.  BOX  35,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Monroe,  N.  Y, 


WOULD  BUY — About  6  acres  of  land  suit¬ 
able  for  cultivation  within  70  miles  New 
York  City  for  about  $60  per  acre.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4659,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  POULTRY  man  wants  to 
rent  poultry  farm;  facilities  brooding, 
house  1,500  layers;  electricity:  prefer  sandy 
soil;  references.  ADVERTISER  4663,  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  ACRES — Near  village  9-room  house. 

electricity,  running  water,  dairy  barn, 
silo,  14  good  cows.  team,  young  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery  crops,  $7,500.  Cash  $3,000.  Country 
store  doing  $350  per  week.  6-room  apart¬ 
ment,  bath,  electricity,  gas.  garage.  $3,500, 
half  cash.  STARKWEATHER,  Grand  St.. 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  BERKS  County  farms. 

Very  good;  prices  right.  H.  F.  STRUNK. 
35  N.  6th  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


FARM — For  rent.  Situated  at  Elizaville. 

New  York.  300  acres,  160  acres  extra 
good  tractor  land,  nice  orchard,  compara¬ 
tively  new  house  with  improvements,-  30-cow 
barn  in  perfect  condition,  chicken  houses, 
large  machinery  building,  new  two-car  gar¬ 
age.  wonderful  water  supply  at  both  house 
and  barn.  Dairy  farm  for  years.  Renter 
must  have  dairy,  horses,  necessary  farm 
machinery  and  utensils.  Will  rent  for  five 
years  to  reliable  party.  Inquire  of  SAMUEL 
DEUEL,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y..  or  owner,  Floyd 
B.  Coleman,  435  W.  119th  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 75-acre  dairy  farm  in  Finger 
Lake  region,  near  Penn  Yam  on  macadam 
road.  Good  buildings,  level  land.  ROY 
CHAMBERS,  Himrods.  N.  Y. 


MAIL  ORDERS  EARLY 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  help  and  other 
wartime  conditions,  Postal  authorities 
find  it  impossible  to  deliver  mail  as 
promptly  as  formerly.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  it  now  requires  twice  the  normal 
time  for  a  letter  to  reach  its  destination. 

In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  advertisers  are  urged  to  mail  their 
orders  and  instructions  in  sufficient  time 
to  reach  this  office  not  later  than  Thurs¬ 
day  Morning — 9  days  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  issue.  To  be  on  the  safe  side 
allow  an  extra  day  for  delay  in  delivery. 


Help  Wanted 


MIDDLE  AGED,  steady  men.  handy  With 
tools,  not  now  employed  in  war  work,  and 
interested  in  obtaining  machine  shop  experi¬ 
ence  with  work  in  sight  for  the  duration 
will  receive  courteous  consideration  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  JOHN  WALDRON  CORPORATION. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


MEN  AND  women  from  farms  preferred  in 
this  factory.  Manufacturing  rubber  and 
textile  products  for  high  war  priorities. 
Draft  deferments  probable.  Minimum  rates 
after  30  days;  for  men  66  cents,  for  women 
54  cents.  Large  premiums  on  piece  work 
and  profit  sharing  bonuses.  Time  and  one- 
half  over  40  hours.  Seniority  and  perma¬ 
nent  possibilities.  Won’t  consider  appli¬ 
cants  now  engaged  on  war  contracts.  With 
harvesting  completed,  consider  this  oppor¬ 
tunity.  State  age.  height,  weight,  draft 
classification  when  available.  Must  be 
United  States  citizen.  Apply  in  person  or 
write  to  THERMO  ID  COMPANY,  Dept. 
R.  N.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED — Suitable  men  and  women 
for  ward  attendants.  Must  be  of  good 
character,  well  recommended:  U.  S.  citizens, 
and  without  serious  physical  defects.  Salarv 
$54-$66  per  month  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  Eight  hours  per  day.  Communicate 
with  WASSAIC  STATE  SCHOOL.  Wassaic. 
New  York. 


HELP  WANTED — Several  good  dry-hand 
milkers.  Single  or  married:  very  good 
wages.  Also  several  farmhands,  tractor  and 
teamsters.  Apply  IDEAL  GUERNSEY 
FARMS,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Women  and  men  attendants  in 
State  Institution  for  mental  defectives. 
Good  physical  condition.  Must  be  United 
States  citizen  but  need  not  be  residents  of 
New  York  State.  $54  per  month,  increasing 
to  $62  after  three  months’  service,  and  room, 
board  and  laundry.  Eight-hour  day.  Write 
SUPERINTENDENT  LETCHWORTH  VIL¬ 
LAGE,  Thiells,  N.  Y.,  stating  age. 


HELP  WANTED — Farm  mechanic  married. 

Thoroughly  qualified  repair  all  types  farm 
machinery  and  tractors.  Make  minor  elec¬ 
trical  and  plumbing  repairs,  $85  per  month, 
house,  oil  heat,  milk,  garden,  potatoes. 
Please  do  not  apply  unless  thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  with  reputation  backed  up  by  refer¬ 
ences,  years’  of  service,  be  able  to  stand 
thorough  investigation.  Real  opportunity  for 
one  seeking  permancy  and  employment 
where  ability  and  loyalty  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  rewarded.  ADVERTISER  4584. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMER  WANTED — Experienced  man  on 
large  potato  farm  near  Freehold,  N.  J.  All 
power  equipment.  Live  in  private  rooms  in 
owner’s  new  house.  Wife  to  help  with 
housework.  Must  be  of  good  character.  No 
drinkers.  Write  full  details.  Carfare  ad¬ 
vanced  for  interview  in  New  York  City. 
Wages  $130  per  month:  board  and  yearly 
bonus.  Will  consider  share  farming.  J.  H. 
CONROW,  345  Madison  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


WANTED — A  man  that  is  good  with  milk¬ 
ing  machines  and  stripper.  $36  per  week 
and  day  off.  DAN  O'DOWD,  Pine  Brook. 
N.  J. 


GENERAL  HOUSEWORKER— Reliable,  cap¬ 
able  woman  or  girl.  Near  Albany.  All 
conveniences.  Own  room;  modern  home. 
State  qualifications  and  wages  expected. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  A.  JOHNSON.  Kinderhook. 
N.  Y. 


WANTED — A  single,  experienced  poultry 
man  to  take  full  charge  of  one  of  the 
most  mpdern  plants  in  New  York  State. 
Steady  position,  good  salary  for  the  right 
party.  Very  pleasant  surroundings.  Living 
quarters  in  main  house.  ADVERTISER  4608. 
care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED — Married  man.  capable  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  modern  poultry  farm;  no  liquor, 
house  on  premises.  ADVERTISER  4612.  care 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN  AND  wife,  middle  aged,  for  small 
farm.  $50  per  month,  room,  board  and 
laundry.  Chickens  and  pigs  raised.  Owner 
away  most  of  time.  If  satisfactory  both 
sides  can  work  it  on  shares.  ALFRED  DE 
POORTERE,  15  Arch  Street,  Newark.  N.  J. 


OPPORTUNITY — For  man  and  wife,  be¬ 
tween  30  and  50  years,  to  become  house 
father  and  mother  for  group  of  boys  in 
reform  school.  Previous  institutional  ex¬ 
perience  not  required.  Native  American 
farm  people  given  preference.  No  depend¬ 
ents  accommodated.  Write  SUPERINTEN¬ 
DENT,  Kis-Lyn,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  man  to  milk  by 
DeLaval  machine.  To  take  care  30  cows. 
Thirty  ($30)  per  week,  house,  milk,  fuel, 
furnished.  LINDEN  DAIRY  FARMS,  Linden. 
N.  J. 


WANTED — 12  more  woodchoppers,  $4.50  a 
cord  and  bonus.  Steady  work  year 
through.  Do  not  write,  apply  ready  to  work, 
to  M.  H.  NAUROCKI,  Yantic,  Conn. 


WANTED— Farm  helper,  17-21,  that  is  a 
strong  and  willing  worker.  No  experience 
needed.  State  salary  expected.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4615,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  HERDSMAN— To  take  charge  of 
80-cow  herd,  feeding,  breeding,  minor 
veterinary  service  and  general  care  of  dairy 
herd.  Good  wages,  house  with  improvements. 
Reference.  ADVERTISER  4652,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


POULT  YMEN  —  Single,  experienced,  good 
wages.  ADVERTISER  4620,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


CAPABLE  HERDSMAN— For  modern  dairy 
farm.  Good  position  open  to  man  of 
ability  and  desirous  of  working  for  interest 
of  employer.  Call  or  write  giving  details 
as  to  experience,  age,  picture  of  self  if 
possible  and  salary  expected.  Also  in  need 
of  several  general  farm  hands.  Apply  to 
O.  JACKSON  MEYER,  Hills  and  Dates 
Farm,  Lebanon,  N.  J.  Lebanon  5R2. 

WANTED — Young  woman  housekeeper  on 
dairy  farm.  Good,  congenial  country  home. 
Permanency  if  mutually  satisfied.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4619,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Couple  for  cook  and  houseman 
or  a  mother  and  daughter  or  two  friends 
for  cook  and  waitress  in  private  home  of 
medium  size.  No  laundry.  Two  afternoons 
off  a  week,  two  hours  of  rest  a  day.  Good 
wages;  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Whites- 
boro,  about  4  miles  to  center  of  Utica  by  bus 
MRS.  DELOS  DeW.  SMYTH,  Harts'  Hill. 
Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  Telephone  6-1168  Utica. 

CHILDREN’S  NURSE — 3  children;  white. 

'drive  car;  references  required.  Country, 
near  Hartford;  $85.  Write  MRS.  C.  B. 
SALSBURY,  Guilmartin  Road,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

HOUSEKEEPER  —  Wanted  in  gentleman’s 

home  on  a  farm;  Protestant:  no  bad  habits. 
ROY  GRAY,  P.  D,  2,  Bath,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Couple:  man  for  vegetable  gar¬ 

den  and  general  all  around  utility  man. 
Woman  to  keep  house  clean.  Reasonable 
hours.  Complete,  comfortable  quarters:  no 
food.  References;  not  over  48  of  age 
ADVERTISER  4621,  care  Rural  New-Yorker! 

MIDDLE  AGED  lady  to  care  for  children 
and  home  m  North  Jersey.  Working 
couple.  Modern  country  home.  Good  home 
and  wages.  ADVERTISER  4643,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED— Man  to  work  on  large  commer- 

p9u^ry  farm.  Starting  salary  $65  per 
month,  including  toOcird.  room  and  laundrv 
LAKEWOOD  EGG  FARM  wood  N 

WOMAN  WANTED — With  experience  to 
f.orJ:year-old  child  and  infant.  No 

CFTfAT^h  inScartc  References  required. 
GLKALD  DAVIS,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 

COOKS — $13  to  $18  per  week;  maids,  $11 
per  week:  full  maintenance;  union  hours 
Employment  Office,  SMITH  COLLEGE 
Northampton,  Mass.  ^ 


ANOTHER  PAIR  of  hands;  farmer,  poultry - 
man,  houseman.  handyman,  gardener 

WmHorf0?’  COok  or  inexPerienced  hands! 
Wonderful  permanent:  draft  exempt;  home. 
ADVERTISER  4649,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED — Married  man  to  work  on  dairv 

Nef"-York“VERTISEB  4653’  ““sSK 


Thoroughly  experienced  in  all 
,,u°useho'j  duties;  man  must  drive.  Top 
salary  paid,  including  use  of  car  and  own 
apartment.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  317,  Wyckoff! 


G?3?,?aSOOK  and  housekeeper  wanted.  No 
laundry,  no  entertaining;  good  wages 
Phone  Stamford  2591.  BOX  507,  Stamford: 


WANTED— Married  couple  with  not  more 
than  one  child,  on  a  large  Connecticut 
dairy  farm.  Woman  to  run  boarding  house 
with  modern  conveniences,  2  to  7  boarders 
Man  must  be  good  farmer,  understand  and 
operate  all  farm  machinery,  also  be  able  to 

v™TTSFRer-ried-  G°od  references  at>AD- 
v  ERTISER  46o4,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Baker;  will  consider  couple  if 

Wife  is  a  good  cook.  ADVERTISER  4fisi 
care  Rural  New-Yorker.  4b51’ 


Pr,otestant  couple  wanted 
Man  for  light  work;  to  milk  goats  Wor»an 
95>°*£ln£«‘  light  housework  for  2  adults 
Good  home,  small  wages.  State  wanes  riel 

rf t3lliS  v?rst  letter-  ADVERTISER 
4666,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER — In  Doctor’s  home-  other 

kfPI'  MRS’  NATHANIEL  BARONE 
97  Forest  Avenue,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— For  modern  farm,  experienced 

farmer;  family  consisting  of  no  less  than 
3  adult  workers,  1  for  barn  and  2  for  field 
work.  $250  per  month,  up-to-date  8-room 
house,  with  milk,  wood  and  electricity  paid 

R  Der3nNSewrtoqn.lrNd-JAPPly  l°  BART  FAR^’ 

WANTED — Reliable,  single,  elderly  man  or 

ADVERTI°SFRn4fi=^airy'  S‘ate  wafies  wante 
ADVERTISER  4bo6,  care  Rural  New-Yorke 


HofJS4?W?iRRER~?leasant’  capable:  family 
,  d  Plain  cooking,  cleaning,  laundry 
large  farm-estate  near  Freehold.  N  J  Bed 
rpom,  living  room,  bath;  new  house  Con- 

light  'tasks’1  WS75  Child  °r  hH?band  capable 
ADVFRttwb  per  month.  Christian. 

ADVERTISER  4658,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W^£F^Companion-attendant  for  two 
-.-.oflfcrly  ladies,  under  nice  home  conditions 
mlfihH,,?ttectlon  necessary  for  one.  Neither 
ill,  but  infirm.  No  household  cares.  Sole 
need  for  their  comfort.  Protestant  $60 
month.  Must  be  unincumbered.  30  'miles 

Rural  ^ew-Yorker. ADVERTISER  «».  care 

WANTED — Middle  aged  man  or  youth  as 
k,T?ae\per  *oni  pastern  Pennsylvania  poultry 
and  livestock  farm.  Reply  by  letter,  giving 
age,  weight  and  information  as  to  previous 
empioyment  or  references.  ADVERTISER 
4661,  care-  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  MAN — Able,  strong,  to  care  for 
poultry.  Give  full  details  first  letter.  $70 
month,  board,  room:  BOX  105,  Brookline. 
N.  H. 


GOOD  HOME,  good  quarters  for  woman 
over  war  effort  age:  two  in  family.  5 
miles  out  of  Trenton.  N.  J.  on  bus  line. 
Desk  G-38,  P.  O.  BOX  26,  Trinity  Station. 
New  York. 


WANTED — Farmer,  single,  about  45  years 
old.  Must  be  farm  and  house  mechanic. 
$85  month;  give  full  particular  in  first  letter. 
ADVERTISER  4616,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  WANTED  by  dairy  farmer 
in  Southern  New  Jersey  to  take  complete 
charge  of  house;  place  is  permanent.  Modern 
conveniences:  near  small  town;  no  objec¬ 
tions  to  child.  State  wages  expected.  No 
laundry.  ADVERTISER  4617,  care  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


light  housekeeping,  plain  cooking.  no 
laundry  Man  for  general  outside  work 
Comfortable  room,  bath  and  sitting  room! 
®,taW  expectations  and  references.  ADVER¬ 
TISER  4665,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED— 2  experienced  hands  or  couple 
.  for  New  Jersey  chicken  farm.  Steady 
ioP-  good  salary  and  full  board.  SCHLASS 
112  West  72nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

ffUUSEKEEPER — White,  references  required 
2  adults.  10-months  baby.  $75  month  with 
advance.  THORNE.  Hillcrest  Park,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Telephone  4-1864. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscriber’s 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  649. 


«ELI>  OUR  58  COWS  MAKE  THE 

Otatl&na£  *Dai/uf  /iMecudion 

***  HONOR  ROLL  **  * 


Average  for 
58  cows,  year  1941 


12,070  lbs.  milk 
3.67  test 
444.3  fat 


The  above  statement  and  photograph  are  from  Dvoor 
Bros.,  Mine  Street  Dairy  Farm,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
And  Samuel  Dvoor  sums  up  the  complete  satisfaction 
with  B-B  Feeds  when  he  says:  “We  are  well  pleased 
with  the  results  we  are  obtaining  from  B-B  Feeds  and 
find  they  meet  all  the  requirements  necessary  in  a 
good  dairy  feed.” 


The  much  greater  demand  for  milk  that  will  exist  through  the  com- 
ing  year  gives  additional  emphasis  to  our  urge  that  dairymen  adopt 
the  B-B  Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program.  For  these  long-proved, 
easily-followed  feeding  and  management  recommendations  have  as 
their  objective  maximum  milk-production,  maintenance  of  highest 
physical  condition  of  the  herd  and  maximum  profit  for  the  owner. 
And  a  great  many  long  experienced  and  highly  successful  dairymen 
tell  us  they  are  satisfied  that  B-B  Feeds  are  giving  them  100%  of  what 
they  expect  in  a  dairy  feed.  Ask  your  B-B  dealer  for  a  free  copy  of  the 
B-B  Complete  Dairy  Feeding  Program  and  let  it  go  to  work  for  you 
now !  Maritime  Milling  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FEED  Ac  B’B  WAY 


CATALOG  FREE 

over  100  pages  of  JBSjjf  ^  __  _ 

1943 


DAIRY  SUPPLIES 
AND 

SPECIALTIES 


r 


\ 


ISSUE  NOW 
ON  THE  PRESS 

Every  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducer  should  have  a  copy. 

Make  Request  Today  Dept.  R 


w  n 


VETERINARY  INSTRUMENTS 


HARD- 

TO-GET 

SUPPLIES 


Farmers  and 
Breeders 

Castration  clamps.  Ball¬ 
ing  guns,  Syringes.  Tro¬ 
cars,  Dehomers,  Milk 
Fever  outfits.  Milking 
tubes.  Everything  for 
cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep ; 
illustrated  Catalog  free. 


C.  H.  DANA  CO.,  Inc.  (Est.  1861) 


77  Main  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Vermont 


neu>TEAT  CUP! 

SIMPLE  2-PIECE  UNIT  MILKS  FASTER- CLEANS  IN  A  JIFFY! 

Nothing  like  it!  Milks  up  to  25%  faster,  cleaner, 
with  less  strippings.  Cleans  in  a  minute  and_  is 
ready  to  use  again.  Sticks  on  better  to  any  size, 
shape  teat.  Our  Style  B  cup  made  especially  for  De 
Laval  machines.  Our  Style  A  cups  are  unexcelled  for 
McCormick-Deering,  Sears,  Empire,  Universal  and 
similar  machines.  Just  two  parts  to 
clean,  the  one-piece  life-time  shell 
and  the  one-piece  rubber  inflation. 

No  threads,  no  rings,  no  gadgets,  no 
assembling  tools  needed.  Let  us  prove 
at  our  risk  that  the  Maes  teat  cup 
is  the  finest  you  ever  used — send  at 
once  for  details  of  our  money  back 
trial  and  trade-in  offer.  Write  to¬ 
day  stating  name  of  milker. 


R.  E.  MAES,  955  W.  Mich.  Ave.,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


GUARANTEE! 

You  may  r  e. 
turn  cups  with¬ 
in  30  days  and 
get  all  your 
money  back. 


WE'RE  FIGHTING  THIS  WAR  IN  THE  COW-SHED 


*  Milk  is  an  essential  war  food! 


•  Produce  more  milk  with  the  same 
cows  if  you  possibly  can.  We  do  this 
on  the  Research  Farm  by  adding  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Tonic  to  the  ration.  The 
Stock  Tonic  cows  produce  as  much 
as  a  fourth-pound  more  milk  per 
pound  of  grain  consumed. 

•  Stock  Tonic  stimulates  body  func¬ 
tions  which  means  better  utilization 
of  feed.  Stock  Tonic  also  supplies 
essential  minerals.  Try  Stock  Tonic 
now — see  your  Dr.  Hess  Dealer. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

ASHLAND,  OHIO 


N.  Y.  State  Grange  Session 

Over  700  delegates  attended  the 
70th  annual  session  of  The  New 
York  State  Grange,  held  in  Syracuse 
on  December  8  to  11.  In  his  report, 
State  Secretary  H.  M.  Stanley,  Skan- 
eateles,  mentioned  that  during  the 
past  year  1,465  Silver  Star  Certi¬ 
ficates  were  issued  to  members  who 
have  held  continuous  membership  for 
25  .years,  making  a  total  of  26,266 
such  certificates  issued  in  New  York 
State.  Eighty-seven  Golden  Sheaf 
Certificates  were  also  issued  this  year 
to  patrons  for  having  served  the 
Grange  continuously  for  50  years. 

The  New  York  State  Juvenile 
Grange  leads  America  in  member¬ 
ship.  State  Superintendent  Mrs. 
Russell  Harris,  Warren  County,  re¬ 
ported  that  379  Juvenile  Granges 
had  a  total  membership  of  8,300  and 
the  remaining  60  groups,  not  yet 
completely  enumerated,  had  an  esti¬ 
mated  membership  of  1,410. 

State  Master  W.  J.  Rich,  Salem, 
Washington  County,  in  his  address 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  farmer  asks  is  a  price  for  his 
products  comparable  with  industry 
and  labor.  Subsidies  were  opposed 
because  they  are  inflationary,  in¬ 
crease  the  national  debt  and  lead  to 
a  centralized  government  and  dic¬ 
tatorship.  In  order  to  maintain 
ample  production,  it  was  mentioned 
that  the  Washington  administration 
should  be  required  to  adjust  price 
ceilings  to  meet  necessary  costs. 

The  farm  labor  situation  was  an 
ever-recurring  subject.  No  definite 
program  or  recommendation,  how¬ 
ever,  was  presented  for  its  possible 
solution.  Delegates  expressed  dis¬ 
appointment  that  nothing  specific 
relative  to  this  matter  was  accom¬ 
plished.  Leadership  seemed  to  be 
lacking  concerning  this  vital  matter. 
A  compromise  resolution  was  adopted 
recommending  that  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  be  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  war  was  over. 

Existing  New  York  State  laws  do 
not  permit  a  farmer  to  help  a  neigh¬ 
bor  treat  sick  animals  without  being 
liable  to  possible  penalties  for  prac¬ 
ticing  veterinary  medicine  without  a 
license.  The  Grange  went  on  record 
as  favoring  an  amendment  that 
would  result  in  a  reasonable  and  sen¬ 
sible  application  and  interpretation 
of  this  law.  It  was  unanimously 
recommended  that  present  immigra¬ 
tion  laws  and  their  quota  provision 
should  not  be  changed  or  reduced. 

R.  M.  Stanton,  Greenville,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  New  York  State  organ¬ 
ization  of  Cooperative  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  fire  monetary  losses  in  the 
United  States  for  1942  will  total  to 
about  $325,000,000,  with  over  10,000 
deaths.  Besides  the  great  personal 
loss  and  disaster,  such  fires  also  as¬ 
sist  our  enemies.  Principal  causes 
of  farm  fires  were  given  as  defec¬ 
tive  chimneys,  careless  use  of 
matches  and  smoking,  and  lightning. 
Best  preventives  are  constant  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  to  keep  buckets  and  bar¬ 
rels  of  water  handy.  Salt  added  to 
the  water  will  prevent  winter  freez¬ 
ing. 

The  report  of  State  Treasurer 
John  W.  Kleis,  Hamburg,  Erie 
County,  showed  a  cash  balance  of 
$15,165.18  on  hand.  r.  w.  d. 


“Essential  Farm,,  Defined 
for  Draft  Deferment 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  issued  its  standard  of  an 
“essential  farm”,  to  be  used  by  local 
draft  boards  in  determining  the 
eligibility  of  farmers  and  farm  work¬ 
ers  in  Class  2-C  or  Class  3-C.  Any 
farmer  or  farm  hand  who  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  production  of  16 
or  more  war  units  may  be  deferred 
by  his  board.  In  computing  war 
units,  crops  and  livestock  are  di¬ 
vided  into  essential  and  non-essen¬ 
tial  groups.  Essential  livestock  and 
essential  crop  land  are  rated  by  war 
units. 

Types  of  farming  listed  as  essen¬ 
tial  include  the  production  of  meat 
animals,  milk,  poultry,  long-stable 
and  American-Egyptian  cotton,  cas¬ 
tor  beans,  flaxseed,  soybeans,  pea¬ 
nuts,  hemp,  potatoes,  corn,  barley, 
rye,  oats,  white  grain,  sorghums,  dry 
edible  beans  and  peas,  rice,  broom- 
corn,  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  hay, 
fruits  and  berries,  truck  and  canning 
crops,  sugar  beets,  nuts  from  exist¬ 
ing  plantings  and  medicinal  and  in¬ 
secticide  plants. 

Those  given  as  non-essential  in¬ 
clude  the  production  of  cotton  un¬ 
der  one  inch  in  staple  length,  can¬ 
taloupes,  watermelons,  hops,  pop¬ 


corn,  artichokes,  bleached  celery, 
eggplant,  head  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
horseradish,  okra,  garlic,  leaks,  pi- 
mentoes,  squash,  pumpkins  and 
kohlrabi. 

As  an  example  of  how  these  units 
work  out,  each  milk  cow  is  counted 
as  one  war  unit.  One  war  unit  also 
comprise  20  hogs,  20  feed  lot  cattle, 
5  acres  of  corn,  15  acres  of  wheat  or 
75  hens.  A  typical  farmer  would 
be  entitled  to  deferment  if  his  farm 
comprised  5  milk  cows,  60  hogs,  150 
hens  and  30  acres  of  corn — a  total 
of  16  units. 

The  per  unit  value  of  various  types 
of  production  include:  Beef  Cattle — 
Farm  herds,  .08  per  head;  feed  lot 
cattle,  .05;  range,  .09;  stocker  (bought 
and  run  on  grass),  .01.  Chickens — 
Broilers,  .17  per  100  head;  egg  pro¬ 
ducers,  1.3  per  100;  flock  replace¬ 
ment,  .33  per  100.  Hogs— .05  per 
head.  Milk — 1  unit  per  cow.  Sheep 
and  Wool — Farm  flocks,  .03  per  head; 
lambs  in  feed  lot,  .62  per  100  head; 
range,  .02  per  head.  Fiber  and  Oil 
Crops — American-Egyptian  cotton,  .4 
per  acre;  castor  beans,  .33  per  acre; 
flaxseed  and  soybeans,  .08  per  acre; 
hemp,  .2  per  acre;  peanuts,  .5  per 
acre.  Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes — .5 
per  acre.  Field  Crops — Barley,  wheat, 
grain,  sorghums,  oats,  rye,  dry  field 
peas,  cover  crop  seeds,  hay  and  hay 
crop  seeds,  .07  per  acre;  corn,  dry 
edible  beans,  rice,  broom  corn,  green 
peas  and  sweet  corn,  .2  per  acre. 
Tree  Fruits — 1  unit  per  acre.  Me¬ 
dicinal  and  Insecticide  Plants— 2.5 
units  per  acre.  Small  Fruits  and 
Berries  —  Blackberries,  cranberries, 
dewberries,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
blueberries,  currants,  gooseberries 
and  quinces,  1.5  units  per  acre.  Truck 
and  Canning  Crops  Other  Than 
Those  Classed  as  Non-essential — 1 
unit  per  acre.  Other  Food  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Crops — Upland  cotton  1  inch  or 
longer,  .5  per  acre;  nuts  (from  pres¬ 
ent  plantings),  .2  per  acre;  sugar 
beets,  .5  per  acre;  sugar  cane,  1  unit 
per  acre. 

Under  this  guide  a  hypothetical 
farm  with  45  acres  of  corn,  25  acres 
of  oats,  30  acres  of  wheat,  5  milch 
cows,  12  hogs  and  100  hens  would 
have  19.15  production  units.  Those 
units  would  be  as  follows:  9  for  corn, 
1.75  for  oats,  1.5  for  wheat,  5  for 
milch  cows,  .6  for  hogs  and  1.3  for 
hens. 


Food  Production  Goals 

Speaking  in  New  York  City  on  De¬ 
cember  14,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  stressed  the  importance  of 
milk  in  the  food  program.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  minimum  production 
nationally  needed  for  1943  will  be 
122  billion  pounds  as  compared  with 
120  billion  pounds  produced  during 
1942. 

Relative  to  price  of  feed  grains, 
prices  for  dairy  products  and  the 
problem  of  labor,  it  is  planned  to 
maintain  the  price  of  feed  grains  at 
about  the  level  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Wickard  stated  that  the  price  for 
dairy  products  would  not  be  allowed 
to  drop  at  any  time  this  year  below 
certain  definite  levels.  Some  of  the 
basic  minim  ums  cited  were:  46  cents 
a  pound,  Chicago  basis,  for  92  score 
butter;  27  cents,  Plymouth  basis,  for 
American  Cheddar  cheese;  and  14% 
cents  for  spray  process  dry  skim 
milk.  Concerning  labor,  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  one  part  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  program  directs 
local  Selective  Service  Boards  to  de¬ 
fer  necessary  men,  and  another  part 
directs  industi’ies  not  to  hire  men 
away  from  dairy  farms.  The  need 
for  additional  farm  help  from  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  from  women’s 
grodps  and  from  men  in  cities  who 
never  before  have  done  farm  work, 
was  also  stressed. 

The  1943  goals  for  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  call  for  25.7  billion  pounds 
of  meat  from  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep, 
approximately  16  per  cent  more  than 
was  produced  in  1942  and  nearly 
one-third  greater  than  the  amount 
normally  consumed  in  this  country. 
Hatchery  and  poultrymen  were  urged 
to  make  plans  for  operations  at  rec¬ 
ord  levels  for  1943.  Hatcherymen 
are  also  being  asked  to  encourage 
early  bookings  of  orders  so  that  full 
settings  can  be  made  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  tentative  New  York  State  goals 
for  1943  are  as  follows:  Cattle  and 
calves  1,126,000  head  compared  with 
992,000  head  in  1942;  sheep  and 
lambs  220,000  head  compared  with 
174,000  in  1942;  sows  to  farrow  63,000 
head  compared  with  57,000  head  in 
1942,  and  milk  production  (million 
pounds)  8,500  compared  with  8,382 
in  1942. 
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